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SENATE. 
SATURDAY, March 4, 1893. 


Hon. ADLAI E. STEVENSON, Vice-President of the United 
States, having taken the oath of office at the close of the last 
regular session of the Fifty-second Congress, took the chair. 

PRAYER. 

Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D.D., Chaplain to the Senate, offered the 
following prayer: 

O Thou, with whom is no variableness or shadow of turning, 
the unchangeable God, whose throne stands forever, and whose 
dominion ruleth over all; we seek a Father's blessing as we wait 
at the mercy seat. We bring to Thee our heart homage, God of 
our fathers, thanking Thee for our rich heritage of faith and of 
freedom, hallowed by the toils and tears, the valor and blood 
and prayers, of our patriotdead. Wecome with an abiding faith 
in God, who has led us all through our history, and pray that the 
blessings we so abundantly enjoy may abide upon the family of 
nations so honorably represented here to-day. Grant that this 
stream of mercy may flow throughout the world, and that all the 
people may have the freedom wherewith Christ makes free. 

We look unto Thee for Thy guidance and blessing as we come 
to these solemnities, and pray that Thy peace may abide upon 
Thy servants the President and his Cabinet, upon the President 
of the Senate, and these Thy servants who to-day lay aside the 
perplexing responsibilities of public office, honored of men and 
Cioaved of God. 

We commend to Thine especial favor Thy servant, the Presi- 
dent-elect, called for the second time to these high and honor- 
able and responsible trusts. O God, shield him by Thy power 


SESSION OF 


THE SENATE. 


ADDRESS OF THE VICE-PRESIDENT. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Senators, deeply impressed with a 
sense of its responsibilities and of its dignities, I now enter upon 
the discharygs of the duties of the high office to which I have 
been called. 


Iam not unmindful of the fact that among the occupants of 
this chair during the one hundred and four years of our consti- 
tutional history have been statesmen eminent alike for their tal- 
ents and for their tireless devotion to publicduty. Adams, Jef- 
ferson, and Caihoun honored its incumbency during the early 
days of the Republic, while Arthur, Hendricks, and Morton 
have at a later period of our history shed luster upon the office 
of President of the most august deliberative assembly kno to 


men. 


[ assume the duties of the great trust confided to me wit 


i no 
feeling of self-confidence, but rather with that of grav: st 
of my ability satisfactorily to meet its requirements. | may be 
pardoned for saying that it shail be my earnest endeavor to dis- 
charge the important duties which lie before me with no less of 
impatiality and courtesy than of firmness and fidelity. Mar 
nestly invoking the cotiperation, the forbearance, the charity of 
each of its members, I now enter upon my duties as Presiding 
Officer of the Senate. 

The Secretary of the Senate will read the proc!amation of the 


President of the United States convening the S 


nate in raor- 
dinary session. 
PROCLAMATION. 
The Secretary (Mr. ANSON G. McCook) read the following 
proclamation: 
By the Preside t of the t piled States of America: 
Whereas public interest require that the Senat 1ould 


and let Thy banner over his home, in which Thou hast opened | 


a wellspring of joy, ever be love. 
Guide him by Thy counsel. Control his judgment. Make him 
strong in purpose, and so do Thou direct his Administration 
with those associated with him in official relations that the 
blessing of God may continue more and more upon our Republic, 
which has ever been prospered of Heaven. 

Bless, we pray Thee, our Vice-President, the President of the 
Senate, and those who to-day assume for the first time these re- 
sponsibilities. So guide by Thy divine counsel, our Father, that 
in the future, as in the past, the unseen hand may lead us. Bless 
all the — of this great nation in their industries, in their 
homes, in their churches, in their schools, prospering every right 
endeavor, delivering us from lawlessness and vice, and bringing 
in the reign of peace and righteousness more and more, and 
among the nations of the world. 

Guide us in the pathof duty. Purify our hearts, we pray Thee, 
by the indwelling of Thy Spirit. O Lord, pardon what we have 
been. Sanctify what we are. Order what we shall be. And 
Thine shall be the glory and ours the eternal salvation, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord, who hath taught us when we pray tosay: 

*‘Our Father Who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name. Thy 
kingdom come. Thy will be done upou earth as it is in heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread. Forgive us our trespasses as 
we forgive those who trespass against us. And lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil. For Thine is the kingdom, 
and the power, and the glory,forever. Amen.” 


Gird him with Thy might. | 





o'clock on the 4th day of March next to receive such communica Ls Ly 
| be made by the Executive: 
Now, therefore, I, Benjamin Harrison, Presid: fthe U1 oO 
hereby proclaim and declare that an extrao1 iry ocea I 


Senate ofthe United States to convene at the ¢ 

ington, on the 4th day of March next, at 12 0’ 

who shall at that time be 

required to take notice. 
Given under my hand and the seal of the United States at Wash 

25th day of February, in the year of our Lord 1803, and of the hl 

of the United States of America the one hundred and seventeenth 

BENJ. HARRISON 


LO noon, of which per 
entitled to act as members of that b y ar 


By the President: 

WILLIAM F. WHARTO 
icting Secretary 
SWEARING IN OF SENATORS. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The names of the newly cleeted 
Senators whose credentials are on file will now bo called by the 
Secretary, and they will come forward and recei\ 
office four at a time. 

The Secretary read the names of- 

Nelson W. Aldrich. of the State of Rhode Island. 

William V. Allen, of the State of Nebraska. 

William B. Bate, of the State of Tennessee. 

Francis M. Cockrell, of the State of Missouri. 

As their names were called the respective Senators-elect « 
forward,and the oath prescribed by law was administered t 

The Secretary called the names of 

John W. Daniel, of the State of Virginia. 


ve the oath of 


them. 
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Indiana David Tur pie and Danie | l W. Voorhes Ss. 
lowa—W illiam B. Allison and James F. Wilson. 


Cushman K, Davis, of the State of Minnesota. 
Charles J. Faulkner, of the State of West Virginia. 
James Z. George, of the State of Mississippi. Aansas—John Martin and William A. Peffer. 
As their names were called the respective Senators-elect came | Kentucky—Joseph C. S. Blackburn and William Lindsay 
forward, and the oath prescribed by law was administered to them. Louisiana—Donelson Caflery and Edward = Whit 
The Secretary called the names of faine—William P. Fryeand Eugene Hale 
Arthur P. Gorman, of the State of Maryland. 
| 


Maryland—Charles H. Gibson and A1 tt ur P, Gorman. 








I 
George Gray, of the Sta e of Delaware. Massachusetts—George F'. Hoar and Henry C abot t Lodge. 
Eugene Hale, of the State of Maine. Michigan Jan s McMillan and Samaas B. Stockbridge. 
Joseph R. Hawley, of the State e of Connecticut. Minne vesote —Cushman K. Davis and William D. Washburn, 
As their names were called the respective Senators-elect came | Vissi ssipp —James Z. George. 
forward, and the oath prescribed os aw was administered tothem. | Hissoure F ancis M. Cockrell and George G. Vest. 
The Secretary called the names o Montana—Thomas C. Power. 
Henrv Cabot Lodge, of the State of Massachusetts. Nebraska—wW illiam V. Allen and Charles F. Manderson. 
Roger Q. Mills, of the State of Texas Nevada—John P. Jones and William M. Stewart. 
John L. Mitchell, of the State of Wisconsin. New Hampshii William ik. Chandler and Jacob H. Gallinger. 
Kdward M pi ae. f the State of New York. Ne w Jerse j—John R. McPherson and James Smith, IP. 
As their names were called the respective Senators-electcame | New York—David B. Hill and Edward Murphy, jr. 
forward, and the oath prescribed by law was administered tothem. North Carolina—Matt W. Ransom and Zebule@n B. Vance. 
The Secretary called the names of North Dakota—W illiam N. Roach and Henry C. Hansbrough. 
Samuel Pasco, of the State of Florida. Ohio—Calvin . oe » and John Sherman. 
field Proctor, of the State of Vermont. Oregon—John H. Mitchell 
latthew S. Quay, of the State of Pennsylvania. Pennsylv So Donald Cameron. 
illiam N. Roach, of the State of North Dakota. | Rhode Is land Ne!son W ldrich and Nathan F. Dixon. 
As their names were called the respective Senators-elect (with South C ina—M. ¢ Butler and J. 1. M Irby. 
th ception of Mr. Quay, who was absent) came forward, and uth Dakota —James H le and R. F. Pettign 
the oath prescribed by law was administered to them: T ennessee- William i i Isham G. Harris. 
The Secretary called the names of Pexas—Ric pare Coke and Roger Q. Mills 
John Sherman, of the State of Ohio. Vermont—J ustin Morrill and Redfield Proctor. 
James Smith, jr., of the State of New Jersey. Virginia—John W. daniel and Eppa Hunton. 
wil liam M. davenrt. of the State of Nevada. Washington—W atson ©, Squire. 


s their names were called, the respective Senators-elect came 
for ood and the oath prescribed by law was administered to them. 
The Secretary called the names of 
Francis B. Stockbridge, of the State of Michigan. 
David Turpie, of the State of Indiana. 


West Virginia—Johnson N. Camden and Charles J. Faulkner 
Wisconsin—John L. Mitchell and William F. Vilas. 
Wyoming—Joseph M. Carey. 

INAUGURATION CEREMONIES 


; The pe s entitled to admission on the floor of the Senate 

Stephen M. White, of the State of ¢ ulifornia. Chamber a wing been admitte | to the places reserved for ee mn. 
As their names were called, the respective Senators-elect came the President. Hon. GROVER CLEVELAND, of New York, entered 
forward and the oath preseribed by law was administered tothem. | 4), senate Chamber acc ompa a oa by the late President, - EN- 
SENATOR FROM KANSAS. JAMIN HARRISON and Mr. TELLER , Mr. RANSOM, and Mr. Mc- 


PHERSON, members of the Seemaistee of Arrangements, and was 
escorted to a seat in front of the Secretary’s desk, and the late 
President and the members of the committee were seated on 
his right pad left. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Sergeant-at-Arms will now 
execute the order of the Senate relative to the inaugural cere- 
monies of the President of the United States. 

Those in the Senate Chamber proceeded to the platform on the 
central portico of the Capitol in the following order: 

The marshal of the District of Columbia and the marshal of 
the Supreme Court. 

The ex-Vice-President. 

The Supreme Court. 

The Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate. 

The Committee of Arrangements 

The President and the President-elect. 

The Vice-President and the Secretary of the Senate. 

Members of the Senate. 

The Diplomatic Corps. 

Heads of Departments. 

The Major-General of the Army Commanding, the Admiral of 
the Navy, and the officers of the Army and Nav y who, by name, 
have received the thanks of Congress. 

Members o! the House of Representatives and members-elect, 
governors of States, ex-members of the Senate of the United 
States, officers of the Senate, and officers of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

All other persons who have been admitted to the floor of the 
Senate Chamber, followed by those who have been admitted to 
the galleries. 

The President-elect delivered the following 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


My FELLOW-CITIZENS: In obedience to the mandate of my 
countrymen, I am about todedicate myself to their service under 
thesanction ofa solemn oath. Deeply moved by the expression 
of confidence and personal attachment which has called me to 
this service, I am sure my gratitude can make no better return 
than the pledge I now give before God and these witnesses of 
unreserved and complete devotion to the interests and welfare 
of _— who have honored me. 

I deem it fitting on this occasion, while indicating the opinions 
I hold concerning public questions of present importance, to also 
briefly refer to the existence of certain conditions and tendencies 
among our people which seem to menace the integrity and use- 
fulness of their Government. 


Mr. PEFFER. I present the credentials of John Martin, re- 
cently elected a Senator from Kansas for the term ending March 
3, 1895, and ask that they be read and lie on the table for the 
present. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The credentials will be read. 

The credentials were read and ordered to be filed, as follows: 

STATE OF Kansas, Hxeculive Department. 
To the President of the Senate of the United S’: ‘es: 

This is to certify that on the 25th day of January, in the year of our Lord 
1898, John Martin was duly elected by the Legislature of Kansas a Senator 
to represent said State in the Senate of the United States for the unexpired 
term of six years commencing the 4th day of March, A. D. 1889, and ending 
March 4, 1895, and to fill the vacancy in said term happening by the decease 
of the Hon. Preston B. Plumb. 

Witness his excellency, our governor, L. D. Lewelling, and our seal here- 
unto affixed, at Topeka, this 25th day of January, in the year of our Lord 
1893, — of the Independence of the United States the one hundred and sey- 
enteenth. 

[SBAL.] L. D. LEWELLING. 

By the governor: 

R. S. OSBORN, Secretary of State. 

Mr. HOAR. The credentials of Mr. Martin seem to be in due 
form and toentitle him prima facie to be admitted toa seat in the 
Senate. If there be any question as to his title upon the merits 
the Senate can deal with it afterwards. I ask that the oath be 
administered to Mr. Martin. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. Martin being present, I rose to ask that 
the oath of office be administered to him. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator-elect from Kansas will 
come forward and take the oath of office. 

Mr. Martin was escorted to the Vice-President’s desk by Mr. 
PEFFER, and the oath prescribed by law having been adminis- 
tered to him, he took his seat in the Senate. 

SENATORS PRESENT. 

The Senators-elect having been sworn and taken their seats 
in the Senate, the following Senators were present: 

From the State of— 

Alabama—James L. Pugh. 

Arkansas—James H. Berry and James K,. Jones. 

California—Stephen M. White. 

Colorado—Henry M. Teller and Edward O. Wolcott. 

( lonnecticut—Joseph R. Hawley and Orville H. Platt. 

Delaware—George Gray and Anthony Higgins. 

Florida—W ilkinson Call and Samuel Pasco. 

Georgia— John B. Gordon. 

JIdaho—F red. T. Dubois and George L. Shoup. 

dilinois+Shelby M. Cullom and John M. Palmer. 


Ne a lt ieee eeeetiasineeneanenlgbieigeemeneensaaatatasaaenaninenbaaae 
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While every American citizen must contemplate with the ut- 
most pride and enthusiasm the growth and expansion of our 
country, the sufficiency of our institutions to stand against the 
rudest shocks of violence, the wonderful thriftand enterprise of 
our people, and the demonstrated superiority of our free govern- 
ment, it behooves us to constantly watch for every symptom of 
insidious infirmity that threatens our national vigor. 

The strong man who in the confidence of sturdy health courts 
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the sternest activities of life and rejoices in the hardihood of con- | 


stant labor may still have lurking near his vitals the unheeded 
disease that dooms him to sudden collapse. 

[Itcan not be doubted that our stupendous achievements as a 
people and our country’s robust strength have given rise to a 
heedlessness of those laws governing our national health, which 
we can no more evade than human life can escape the laws of 
God and nature. 

Manifestly nothing is more vital to our supremacy as a nation 
and to the beneficent purposes of our Government than a sound 
and stable currency. Its exposure todegradation should at once 
arouse to activity the most enlightened statesmanship; and the 
danger of depreciation in the purchasing power of the wages 
paid to toil should furnish the strongest incentive topromptand 
conservative precaution. 

In dealing with our present embarrassing situation as related 
to this subject we will be wise if we temper our confidence and 


faith in our national strength and resources with the frank con- 
cession that even these will not permit us to defy with impunity 


the inexorable laws of finance and trade. At the same time, in 
our efforts to adjust differences of opinion,we should be free fro 
intolerance or passion, and our judgments should be unmover 
by alluring phrases and unvexed by selfish interests. 

[ am confident that such an approach to the subject will result 
in prudent and effective remedial legislation. Inthe mean tim: 
so far as the executive branch of the Government can intervene, 
none of the powers with which it is invested will be withheld 
when their exercise is deemed necessary to maintain our na- 
tional credit or avert financial disaster. 

Closely related to the exaggerated confidence in our country’s 
greatness which tends to a disregard of the rules of national! 
safety, another danger confronts us not less serious. I refer to 
the prevalence of a popular disposition to expect from the opera- 
tion of the Government especial and direct individual advan- 
tages. 

The verdict of our voters, which condemned the injustice of 
maintaining protection for protection’s sake, enjoins upon the 
people’s servants the duty of exposing and destroying the brood 
of kindred evils which are the unwholesome progeny of pater- 
nalism. Thisis the bane of republican institutions and the con- 
stant peril of our Government by thepeople. It degrades to the 
purposes of wily craft the plan of rule our fathers established 
and bequeathed to us as an objectof our love and veneration. It 
perverts the patriotic sentiment of our countrymen, and tempts 
them to pitiful calculation of the sordid gain to be derived from 
their Government’s maintenance. It undermines the self-reli- 
ance of our people, and substitutes in its place dependence upon 
governmental favoritism. It stifles the spirit of true Ameri- 
canism and stupefies every ennobling trait of American citizen- 
ship. 

The lessons of paternalism ought to be unlearned and the bet- 
ter lesson taught, that while the people should patriotically and 
cheerfully support their Government, its functions donot include 
the support of the people. 

The acceptance of this principle leads to a refusal of bounties 
and subsidies, which burden the labor and thrift of a portion of 
our citizens, to aid ill-advised or languishing enterprises in which 
they have noconcern. It leads also to a challenge of wild and 
reckless pension expenditure, which overleaps the bounds of 
grateful recognition of patriotic service and prostitutes to vicious 
uses the people’s prompt and generous impulse to aid those dis- 
abled in their country’s defense. 

Every thoughtful American must realize the importance of 
checking at its beginning any tendency in public or private sta- 
tion to regard frugality and economy as virtues which we may 
safely outgrow. The toleration of this idea results in the waste 
of the people’s money by their chosen servants, and encourages 
prodigality and extravagance in the home life of our country- 
men. 

Under our scheme of government the waste of public money is 
a crime against the citizen; and the contempt of our people for 
economy and frugality in their personal affairs deplorably saps 
the strength and sturdiness of our national character. 

_It is a plain dictate of honesty and good government that, pub- 
lic expenditures should be limited by public necessity, and that 
this should be measured by the rules of strict economy; and it is 
equally clear that frugality among the people is the best guar- 
anty of a contented and strong support of free institutions. 


l 
} 
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| 





One mode of the misappropriation of public funds is 
when appointments to office, instead of 
tisan activity, are awarded to those wl 
fair return of work for the compensation paid to t 


being ther 








cure the fitness and competency of appoint 

remove from political action the demoralizir 

civil-service reform has found a place our 
laws. The benefits already gained through thi S 

and the further usefulness it promises, entitle i ) 
| support and encouragement a » desire to s 
service well performed or who hope for t ation of } 
sentiment and the purification of political met 3 

The existence of immense aggreygatio 
and combinations of business interests, for 
limiting producti and fixing prices, is inco 
fair field which ought to be open to « 

Legitimate strife in business should not b é 
| foreed concession to the dema g combina 

p wer to destroy: » I yuld the ] to 

benefit of cheapness which usually results fro 

petition. r) a regatior an ( \ 

stit ite cons; * ies a rainst the { “eS Ul i a l 
their phases they are unnatural and opp t nN 
sense of fairness. To the extent that they can be rea 

estrained by Federal power, the General Go 

relieve our citizens from th n ere! 

Loyalty to the principles upon which our Go 
positively demands that the e lity before t 
guarantees to every citizen sh ) tly and or 

| coneeded in all paris of the lan Che oO 
follows the badge of citizenship wh n in 
paired by race or color. it appeals for 1 to A 
manliness and fairnes 

Our relations with the Indi itl ) 

} pose upon usr sponsibilitic ) 
consistency require us to tre: m 
our dealings with them to honestly a con 
their rights and interests. Every e! ! d 1a ‘ 

| them, through the paths of civ and i 
supporting and independent citizenship. In mean t 
the nation’s wards they should be promptly defended a 

| cupidity of designing men and shielded from « 
temptation that retards their advan 

The people of the United States have de« 
the control of their Government in its legislati i 

| branches shall be given to a political party pl t 
positive terms to the accomplishment of tari I ) ? 
have thus determined in favor of a more just and ¢ ib 
tem of Federal taxation. The agents they have cl ! l 
out their purposes are bound by their promi { 
the command of their masters, to devote them 
tingly to this service. 

While there should be nosurrender pris le. our task { 
be undertaken wisely and without heedless vindictivenes oO 
mission is not punishment, but the rectificat rf 
in lifting burdens from the daily life of ou 1 ve red 
inordinate and unequal advantages too long enjoyed, this is but 
a@ necessary incident of our return to right and i 
exact from unwilling minds acquiescence id theory 
honest distribution of the fund of the governmental ber 
treasured up for all, we but insist upon a principle whic 
lies our free institutions. When we tear aside the delusi ind 
misconceptions which have blinded our countrymen to 1 
dition under vicious tariff laws, we but show them how fa 
have been led away from the paths of contentment and prosp« 
When we proclaim that the necessity for revenue to sup 
Government furnishes the only justification for ts a4 
ple, we announce a truth so plain that its denia 

| indicate the extent to which judgment may be infl 
familiarity with perversions of the taxing power; ai 
seek to reinstate the self-confidence and busi 
our citizens, by discrediting an abject depende: yn 
mental favor, we strive to stimulate those elements of A 
character which support the hope of American achie 

Anxiety for the redemption of the pledges whic! has 
made, and solicitude for the complete justi atio f the trust 
the people have reposed in us, constvain me to 1ind those with 
whom I am to coéperate that we can succeed in doing the we 
which has been especially set before us only by the mo 
harmonious, and disinterested effor Even if ins 
stacles and opposition prevent the consummation of « 
shall hardly be excused; and if failure can be traced to o 
or neglect, we may be sure the people will hold us to 
exacting accountability. 

The oath I now take to preserve, protect, and defen Con- 
stitution of the United States, not only impressively d +3 the 
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great responsibility I assume, but suggests obedience to consti- 
tutional commands as the rule by which m 
must be guided. I shall to the best of my ability, and within my 
sphere of duty, preserve the Constitution by loyally protecting 
every grant of Federal power it contains, by defending all its re- 
straints when attacked by impatience and restlessness, and by 
enforcing its limitations and reservations in favor of the States 
and the people. 

Fully impressed with the gravity of the duties that confront 
me and mindful of my weakness, I should be appalled if it were 
my lot to bear unaided the responsibilities which await me. I 
am, however, saved from discouragement when I remember that 
i shall have the support and the counsel and coperation of wise 
and patriotic men whe will stand at my side in cabinet places or 
will represent the people in their legislative halls. 

[ find also much comfort in remembering that my countrymen 
are just and generous and in the assurance that they will not con- 
demn those who by sincere devotion to their service deserve their 
forbearance and approval. 

Above all, I know there is a Supreme Being who rules the af- 
fairs of men and whose goodness and mercy have always followed 
the American people; and I know He will not turn from us now 
if we humbly and reverently seek His powerful aid. 

The Senate returned to its Chamber at2 o’clock and 3 minutes 
p. m., and the Vice-President resumed the chair. 

NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 
Mr. BLACKBURN submitted the following resolution; which 


was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That a committee to consist of two Senators be appointed to wait 
on the President of the United States and inform him that the Senate is as- 
sembled and ready to receive any communication he may be pleased to make. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT appointed Mr. BLACKBURN and Mr. 
ALLISON as the committee. 


HOUR OF MEETING. 

On motion of Mr. HARRIS, it was 

Ordered, That the daily hour of meeting of the Senate be 12 o’clock m. 
until otherwise ordered. 

Mr. GORMAN. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 o'clock and 5 minutes p. 
m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, March 6, 1893, at 12 
o’clock m. 


MonpDAY, March 6, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. Butimr, D. D. 

ALFRED H. COLQUITT, a Senator from the State of Georgia, 
JOSEPH N. DOLPH, a Senator from the State of Oregon, LELAND 
STANFORD, a Senator from the State of California, and EDWARD 
C. WALTHALL, a Senator from the State of iiississippi, ap- 
peared in their seats to-day. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Satur‘sy lasi: was read and 
approved. 





NOTIFICATION TO PRESIDENT 


Mr. BLACKBURN and Mr. ALLISON, the committee appointed 
to wait on the President of the United States, appeared at the 
bar of the Senate, and 

Mr. BLACKBURN said: Mr. President, the committee ap- 
pointed to wait upon the President and inform him of the fact 
that the Senate is in session and ready to receive any communi- 
cation he may have to make have discharged that duty, and were 
requested by the President to state that he will very soon to-day 
communicate to the Senate in writing. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. O. L. PRUDEN, one of the secretaries of the President, 
appeared at the bar and said: Mr. President, I am directed by 
the President of the United States to deliver to the Senate sun- 
dry messages in writing. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to: and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After fifteen minutesspent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 


ADJOURNMEN'T TO THURSDAY. 


On motion of Mr. GORMAN, it was 


Ordered, That when the Senate adjourn to-day it be to meet on Thursday 
next. 
SWAMP LAND GRANT PATENTS. 


Mr. CALL. I submit a resolution, which I send to the desk 
and ask to have read and lie on the table. Itis my intention to 
obtain some action by the Senate upon it if I can do so. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 
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The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and heis hereby, 
requested to suspend the approval or the issuing of patents to land under 
acts of Congress granting swamp and overflowed land and under the act of 
May 17, 1856, granting land to the States of Alabama and Florida in aid of 
the construction of certain lines of railway, until Congress shall hereafter 
authorize the approval of lists of such lands, 


Mr. WOLCOTT. I object to the consideration of the resolu- 


| tion. 





The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
to-morrow. 

Mr.CALL. The Senator from Colorado has no right under 
the rules to object to the consideration of the resolution. I do 
not design to ask its consideration to-day, but I shall do so on 
the next day’s session of the Senate. I wish to say that there 
are precedents for this action, and it has been the practice of 
the Senate of late years to consider resolutions which relate to 
the action of this body alone. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. My objection is made under the rules of the 


The resolution will lie over until 


Senate. Ido not care to go into the consideration of the other 
question. 


Mr. CALL. The Senator has no right tomake such an objec- 
tion, because no present consideration has been asked of the res- 
olution. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Isuppose I have the right to object, and 
the Chair will pass upon the correctness of my objection. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the resolution be printed. 

Mr. BUTLER. The resolution gues over on one objection, 
and will be printed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. So the Chair understands. 


CHANGE OF INAUGURATION 


Mr. SHERMAN. I introduce a joint resolution which I ask 
may lie on the table, to be referred hereafter to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. It isa joint resolution in amendment of the 
Constitution. [ask that it be read at length. 

Mr. HARRIS. Do I understand the Senator to say it is a joint 
resolution? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It isa joint resolution proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, which I merely desire to introduce for 
reference. [ask that it be read and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

. The joint resolution (S. R. 1) proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States was read the first time by its 
title, and the second time at length, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House concurring therein), 
That the following article be proposed to the Legislatures of the several 
States as an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, as part of 
the Constitu ‘ion, namely: 

The term of office of the President and of the Fifty-fourth Congress shall 
continue until noon of the 30th day of April in the year 1897. The Senators 
whose term wouid expire on the 4th day of March in the year 1897 shall con- 
tinue in office until noon of the 30th day in April succeeding such expira- 
tion: and the 30th day of April, at noon. shall thereafter be substituted for 
the 4th day of March as the commencement and termination of the official 
term of the President, Vice-President, Senators, and Representatives in 
Congress. 

Mr. HOAR. Before the joint reso!ution passes from the con- 
sideration of the Senate I desire to say that I hope the Senator 
from Ohio will have it referred to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections. The subject has been considered by that com- 
mittee more than once. I had the honor to introduce a joint 
resolution substantially like the one the Senator now introduces, 
and it passed the Senate on the report of that committee. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no objection to the reference of the 
joint resolution even now to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections. Wecan make the reference although the commit- 
tees are not yet organized. 

Mr. HARRIS. It was my fault that { did not hear the joint 
resolution. Let it be read again. 

The joint resolution was again read. 


DAY. 


Mr.HARRIS. Iwishtoask what action the Senator from Ohio 
proposes to take? 
Mr. SHERMAN. I wish the joint resolution to lie on the table 


to be hereafter referred to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, 

Mr. HARRIS. Let it lie on the table for the present. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ohio requests 
that the joint resolution lie on the table, to be referred hereafter 
to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let it be printed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will be printed. Without ob- 
jection, this will be taken to be the action of the Senate. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 o’clock and 32 minutes 
p- m.) the Senate adjourned until Thursday next, March 9, 1893, 
at 12 o’clock m. 
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NOMINATIONS. | of the 4th day of March, in the year of our Lord 1893, and of the Ir , 
; of the United States of America the one nidred and sev 
Executive nominations received by the Senate March 6, 1893. (SEAL. ] J. E. RIC} 
SECRETARY OF STATE. | By the governor: ARAN 
. ° . . : Re 
Walter Q. Gresham, of Illinois, to be Secretary of State, vice . 


John W. Foster, resigned. 


as Mr. VANCE. There has been so much confusion in the Cham- 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. | ber and in the galleries that I must ask what is 1 ‘ n with 
~ . r . r —— a , 1 
John G. Carlisle, of Kentucky, to be secretary C e Treasury, | reference to the credentials which have st been read 
John G. Carlisle, of Kentucky, to be S tary of the T 
vice Charles Foster, resigned. | Mr. TELLER. If the Senat rom North Carolina will all 
SECRETARY OF WAR. | me, will state that Lasked that the cred: lais ile o I t . 
. ‘ y r ‘ y s to be ‘eferre »> the Cor mittee o Privile e and | ecLtions 
Daniel S. Lamont, of New York, to be Secretary of War, vice | ( e re fe rred tc n ‘ in | 
Stephen B. Elkin sioned | when formed. I do not propose to ask the S ' to take any 
2 4 =~ *OSic i . . . : , 
SUSPASE Sy SKINS, Tesigucd. | action at this time, as I understand there is an re | al 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL. | presenting exactly the same question of law wl 
Richard Olney, of Massachusetts, to be Attorney-General, vice | been submitted, and I understand it is the intention « 
William H. H. Miller, resigned. | mittee at an early day to look into the question of law and mak 
POSTMASTER-GENERAL. | a report to the Senate. : om 
ee ; P ; . < . vo Mr. VANCE. That is satisfactory to this side of the Char 
Wilson S. Bissell, of New York, to be Postmaster-General, hen!) Wei Ske geedeisttnie, oF the Benning 4 ; 
vice John Wanamaker, resigned. Wyoming are presented | shall ask that the sai " 
SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. | taken. 
Hilary A. Herbert, of Alabama, to be Secretary of the Navy, The VICE-PRESIDENT. The credentials wi 1 the 
vice Benjamin F’. Tracy, resigned. ; table. 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. SOUR aES FC BUNDAT. 
Hoke Smith, of Georgia, to be Secretary of the Interior, vice Mr.GRAY. Imove thatwhen the Senate adjourns to-day it 
John W. Noble, resigned. adjourn to meet on Monday next. 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE. The motion was agreed to. 
Julius Sterling Morton, of Nebraska, to be Secretary of Agri- WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 
culture, vice Jeremiah M. Rusk, resigned. | Mr. PROCTOR. I ask for the adoption of the following order: 
on Ordered, That N. J. Coffin have lea to wilt ‘ is pape n 
CONFIRMATIONS. age ee ” 
Executive nominations confirmed. by the Senate March 6, 1898. The VICE-PRESIDENT. The order will be made as re- 
SECRETARY OF STATE quested by the Senator from Vermont, in the absence of objec- 


ae hn. a . tion. 
Walter Q. Gresham, of Illinois, to be Secretary of State. Sundry messages in writing were received from the P 


SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. of the United States, by Mr. O. L. PRUDEN, one of his secreta 
John G. Carlisle, of Kentucky, to be Secretary of the Treasury. | Ts: 
SECRETARY OF WAR ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE OF THE PEOPLI 


. ~ y r . r ir. MITCHELL of Oregon. introduce ¢ oint reso ion 
Daniel S. Lamont, of New York, to be Secretary of War. Mr. MITCHELL of Ore; L introduce @ j ; ition, 





which I ask may be read the first and second times by title and 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL. lie on the table, to be r.ferred to the Committee on Privileges 
Richard Olney, of Massachusetts, to be Attorney-General. | and Elections when tha! committee is raised 


The joint resolution (S. R. ~) proposing an amendment to the 


2-OSTMASTER-GENER . Z ‘ ‘ - ~ ; : 
POSTMASTEH-GENERAL Constitution of the United States, proyiding for the election of 


Wilson S, Bissell, of New York, to be Postmaster-General. | Senators by the votes of the qualified electors of the States, was 
SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. read twice by its title. 

Hilary A. Herbert, of Alabama, to be Secretary of the Navy. | . Mr. MAN DERSON, [ hope the Senator from Oregon will 

7 7 . simply permit the joint resolution to lie on the table without any 

SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. | order as to its reference to a committee until the question shall 

Hoke Smith, of Georgia, to be Secretary of the Interior. | be det.rmined by the Senate whether at this extraordinary ses- 


SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE. , es which is called for executive purposes, we shall transact 
| any legislative business. 


Julius Sterling Morton, of Nebraska, to be Secretary of Agri- Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Very well: i am willing the or- 
culture. | der of reference shall be left open. ‘Let the joint resolution 
ee race 3 _ | on the table. 
| The VICE-PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will lie on the 
THURSDAY, March 9, 1893. | table. 


: bi | BUSINESS OF THE SESSION. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Monday last was read and|_ Mr. GORMAN, Before the subject passes from consideration 
approved. | I wish to suggest, as the S»nator from Nebraska [Mr. M ER 
SENATOR FROM MONTANA. SON] has done, that I think the uniform custom bas b ; 

called executive sessions matters of | s!ation have n 


Mr. TELLER. 1 present the credentials of Hon. Lee Mantle, 


; . x : roduced. There are some exceptions, it is true, b 
who has been appointed a Senator from the State of Montana by | "Oaucs ae Faaee axe tenia exeeptions, 3 


», Zs > »t7 ’ yee » y . ++ } : Pytr . y , , + } 
the governor of that State. I ask that the credentials be read |,“ ollec ee ee ee ee ence Py 
and lie on the table until the Committee on Privileges and Elec- | ®®°? underst« oc Sass Only such mMatscreas the Sonat 
tions is formed, and then referred to that committee. deal with should b » Precenrec ror consideration 
The credentials were read, as follows: | ordinary session. Otherwise, by the introductio 
jOlnt resolutions legislative Subjects will be brought belore 


Whereas a vacancy hath happened in the office of Senator in the Congress 


of the United States from the State of Montana by the expiration of the of for consideration. 


ficial term of Wilbur S. Sanders, which said vacancy happened at noon of I only throw out the suggestion, confirming th tat if 
the 4th day of March, 1893, which said date was during a recess of the Legis- | the distinguished Senator from Nebraska heth not 


lature of said {State, which said recess still continues and said vacancy still 


exists; and be wise to follow the universal custom a not pre matters 
Vhereas by section 3 of the Constitution of the United States, it is pro- | of legislation at the present specia! sessior 

vided as to Senators in the Congress of the United States ‘if vacancies Mr. MITCHELLof Oregon. I wish toca » attention o 

happen by resignation or otherwise during the recess of the Legislature of | q.), tor fr Marvland t he fact 1 ‘ a a a ae 

any State the executive thereof may make temporary appointments until | >©2@tor Irom Maryland to the fact m5 Av ears ago 


the next meeting of the Legislature,” and the exigency therein contemplated | the RECORD will show that both resolutions and bi 
hath occurred: troduced 

Now, therefore, I, John E. Richards, governor of the State of Montana, by Mr SHERM AN In cor yeanee of annvaraation at t 
virtue of the power in me vested have appointed, and do hereby appoint, Lee seein te soo Tet ae 


Mantle to be a Senator in the Congress of the United States from the State | meeting of the Senate, I looked into the pr en!s som 
ot Montana to fill such vacancy until the next meeting of the Legislature of | as to the course of the Senate in regard to siness at a 
the State of Montana. 


In witness whereof Ihave hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the | OF €Xecutive session, and I find that in nearly every call 5 


State of Montana to be hereto affixed at Helena, in said State, at 12.30 0’ciock sion, running back at least for forty years, the Senate has, I 
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think without exception, received sometimes petitions, some- 
times resolutions, and sometimes other matters, but usually did | 
not act upon them. I came to the conclusion, therefore, that 
whatever may be the policy and the desire of the Senate at the | 
particular moment, the Senate being once convened by the Presi- 
dent of the United States it can exercise all the powers it has 
under the Constitution of the United States; that itis a mere 
question of discretion as to what ought to be done. 

As a general rule I think it would be better when an execu- 
tive session is called to confine ourselves to executive business, 
or to that business which may be done by the Senate in respect 
to its own organization, as it may pass upon the right of a per- 
son claiming to be a Senator to a seat in this body, or do any- 
thing which it may prope rly and conclusively do by itself. 

So I do not think there is any question of constitutional law 
involved, butit is merely a question of discretion. In following 
the general precedents I should feel inclined not to take up any- 
thing ag *h can not be concluded and acted upon at the present 
time by the Senate, but to confine our action to passing upon 
treaties aa executive messages, and also any questions relating 
to the organization of the body or the admission of new mem- 
bers. 

MrsHARRIS. Ishould like to ask the 
who has been looking into the precedents, 
single instance in the whole history of 
when the Senate was convened in executive session, any action 
looking to legislation and requiring the action of both Houses 
of Congress has been entered upon? 

Mr. SHERMAN, I have before me what occurred in 1873, 
when the Senate decided by two separate yea-and-nay votes that 
it would not receive petitions. I find that Mr. Howe had gath- 
ered the precedents, and he showed conclusively that at differ- 
ent periods from 1829 down petitions were received, that resolu- 
tions were offered in some cases, and there were presented reso- 
lutions of the legislative council of the Territory of Wisconsin. 

As far back as 1829 ‘‘the Vice-President laid before the Sen- 
ate a memorial of Messrs. Gales & Seaton, soliciting a subscrip- 
tion in behalf of the United States to a proposed compilation of 
executive and legislative documents,” etc. There are various 
precedents as to what the Senate did or did not do, butit is clear 
that in every case it confined itself to those questions of which 
the Senate alone could take jurisdiction. 

Mr. HARRIS. The presentation of a petition falls very far 
short of the introduction of a bill or joint resolution, which re- 
quires the action of both Houses of Congress and is in every es- 
sential respect the beginning of legislation. I hope the Senator 
from Ohio will not insist upon setting the precedent that the 
consideration of his joint resolution or even its introduction will 
set for those who shall come after us. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, Iam quite indifferent as to what 
rule the Senate may adopt in regard to the introduction of leg- 
islative business or business which requires the action of both 
Houses. The Senator from Florida {[Mr. CALL] on Monday in- 
troduced a Senate resolution, which was legislative business, and 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] introduced a joint reso- 
lution, thus setting the precedent. To-day my colleague [Mr. 
MITCHELL] has introduced a joint resolution. I hold one in my 
hand which I have been urged to present. I think the question 
ought to be met upon the right to introduce such a resolution, 
and I am quite willing that it should be made upon my own offer 
to introduce such a resolution; but if the Senator from Ohio, my 
colleague, and other Senatorsare to be allowed to introduce res- 
olutions which require the action of both Houses, I simply do 
not want to be left out of the procession. 


Senator from Ohio, 
if he has found a 


Mr. HARRIS. Is the Senator’s resolution a joint resolution? 

Mr. DOLPH. It is a joint resolution. 

Mr. HARRIS. Then I interpose an objection to its being in- 
troduced, 

Mr. DOLPH. Let it be offered. 

Mr. HARRIS. Very well; the Senator may offer it; and I ob- 


ject to its being received at this session. 

Mr. BUTLER. I merely rose for the purpose of interposing 
an objection. Of course my friend from Oregon understands I 
do not object with a view of being discourteous to him. 

Mr. DOLPH. It will not be so, because I have signified my 
entire willingness that the rule which we are to follow shall be 
adopted on my offer to introduce a jointresolution. 

Mr. BUTLER. Exactly; and I rose simply for the purpose of 
interposing an objection to the introduction of the joint resolu- 
oon, as the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS! has already 

one. 

Mr.CULLOM,. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DOLPH. Let the joint resolution be readiby title, that 
the matter may be intelligently placed before the Senate on the 
offer to introduce it. 

Mr.CULLOM. Very well, 


the Government where, | 
| not I do not 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
by title. 

The SECRETARY. A joiut resolution calling on the President 
to take such measures as he may deem necessary to consummate 
the agreement between the Governments of Spainand the United 


The joint resolution will be read 


States for the relief of Antonio Maximo Mora, a naturalized 
| citizen of the United States. 
Mr. COULLOM. I havein my hand the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 





ORD, which perhaps is the same volume referred to by the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. In 1873 Senator Howe introduced the petition 
of John Alsop, coheir of Thomas Jenkins, etc. The question of 
its reception was debated somewhat by different Senators. 
Among others the distinguished Senator from Ohio took part, 
and I think the Senator’s views then were that such a paper 
ought not tobe received by the Senate. Without detaining the 
Senate by reading what took place, I will state that the judg- 
ment of the Senate was, I think, finally, that while petitions 
might be presented to be retained or cared for during the vace 


| tion, they could not be received to be referred to committees for 


consideration as connected with legislation. 
been the judgment of Senators then. 

Mr. HOAR. Was it held that petitions ought not or could 
not be received under the Constitition? 

Mr. CULLOM. It was the view of the Senate that they should 
not be received. The que stion whether it was constitutional or 
undertake to discuss, but the view expressed by 
Senator Hamlin, Senator Bayard, and I think Senator SHERMAN 
and others was that in an executive session, called as is this one, 
petitions for legislation should not be received, and they were 
finally rejected. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, 


Thatseems to have 


this question arises every four 
years. I remember very distinc tly we had a similar discussion 
four years ago. While I myself believe that it is competent for 
the Senate to transact at this session any business which it may 
transact at any other session, I have always been of the opinion 
that, as a matter of convenience and perhaps of propriety, it was 
well not to engage in legislative business. I have always un- 
derstood in the fourteen years that I have been here that that 
course has been pursued by the Senate, as was suggested by the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] a few moments ago, by 
common consent, without attempting to pass upon the question 
whether the Senate has the constitutional right to engage in 
legislation or not. 

[ am fully in sympathy with the idea of not entering upon leg- 
islative business at this session, but at the same time I wish to 
say, if the question of our right to do so wasunder consideration, 
[ should be of the opinion that we have a perfect right to engage 
in legislative business. Therefore,in whatever course the Sen- 
ate may take, I, for one, should not want to feel concluded by the 
opinion of the Senate, and should not want anything that we do 
to pass as the opinion of the Senate that we have not the right 
to engage in legislative business. I am quite willing to forego 
such business. I think it is better for our convenience and for 
all the proprieties of legislation that we should do so. 

Mr. en = Oregon. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. I LATT | has stated precisely my view of this 
matter. [have no doubt at all as to our jurisdiction. 

it has been said, however, that we have been convened in ex- 
ecutive session by the Presidentof the United States. Wehave 
not been convened in executive session by the President of the 
United States. The Senate has been convenedin extraordinary 
session; and so far as the right of any Senator to introduce any 
matter of legislation is concerned, I have no doubt at all that 
that right exists; but I fully agree with the suggestion made by 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN], by the Senator from 
Connecticut, and other Senators, that it is bad policy even to 
introduce measures which require the action of both Houses; and 
I should not have introduced such a measure this morning ex- 
cept from the fact that the Senator from Florida [Mr. CALL] on 
Monday introduced a resolution and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
SHERMAN] alsointroduced a joint resolution eapeaing an amend- 
—_ to the Constitution of the United States. I desired to pre- 

ent my joint resolution in order that it might be before the 
Ben ste in the event the Senate should decide to receive business 
of that kind. 

Mr. VEST. 
single remark. 

I recollect twelve years ago, under the identical circumstances 
which surround us to- day, I inteettneed a petition and a bill, 
coming, I remember distinctly, from merchants of the city of St. 
Louis, and some of the most eminent men who have ever been 
in this body were thenmembersofit. This question was brought 
up and discussed and decided in the affirmative, that the Senate 
had the right to receive matters of that kind; and the petition 
was received and the bill was laid upon the table until the com- 
mittees were formed. 


If the Senator will permit me, I wish to make a 
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Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. It has been decided both ways | asasubstitute for the resolution offered by the S 
by the Senate heretofore. | Nebraska [ Mr. MANDERSON]. 
Mr. MANDERSON. Mr. President, like those whe have}; The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resoluti \ rea 
spoken, Lhave no doubt, when the Senate is called in extraordi- | The Secretary read as follows 
nary session, under that constitutional power which vestsinthe | Resolved, That no legislative busin 
President of the United States to call Congress or either House | the present session of the Senate 
in extraordinary session, that it has the constitutional right to The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there object to 
proceed to the consideration of any subject-matter, whether it | consideration of the resolution? 
be legislative or executive, which is within its jurisdictional | Mr.COCKRELL. Let it be printed and lie ov 
ower. | The VICE-PRESIDENT. 1e Senator from ) 
But we all understand the purpose for which the Senate is | and the resolution will be pri ind ve 
called in session when there is a change in the Executive. Itis Mr. HALE. Idesire to modify ther oO 
for the purpose of considering very largely executive | usiness. | words ‘excepting treaties.’ 
There can be no possible objection, perhaps, to the receipt by The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
the Senate of petitions, and that they shall lie upon the table | fied. 
or be placed upon the files for the future consideration of the | The Secretary read the resolution as m 
Senate; but I see very grave objections to the introduction of | Resolved, That no legislative busi 
bills and joint resolutions. | or entertained at the preset s 
Bills or joint resolutions introduced at this executive session | Mr. HARRIS. I wish to ask t Senato 
by a few members of the Senate have a certain precedence over | deems it necessary to t treatie Do 
matters which may be introduced by other Senators at the reg- | action of the Senats upon a treaty legislati a- 
ular session which I do not think they should possess. | distinction to executive business 
; [ should not think that eitherside or any member of this body | Mr. HALE. I put those words in out of ab ‘\ 
! would desire to go on either in committee or in the Senate with | because there are Senators who b a 
the consideration of that which requires the joint action of the | treaties and make them the law betw 
two bodies, not that I hold to the view that the Senate can not | they are perhaps the highest form of risla 
at this time consider bills, but I consider it best that it should Mr. HARRIS. No matter how importa 
not. form, treaties are purely executive 
I offer the resolution which I send to the desk, and ask forits| Mr.HALE. The insertion of the words will do no ha 
present consideration. | any rate. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution offered by the Sen-| Mr. MILLS. A treaty might juire | A 
ator from Nebraska will be read. | Houses in order to carry it into effect. Where a 
The Secretary read the resolution as follows: | with the taxing power we sh ertain ay 
Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that at this extraordinary ses- | § nt of the House of Representatives. [| think the wi 
sion of the Senate the business transacted shall be confined to executive | put In by the Senator from M ‘ 
matters and those requiring the action of the Senate only Mr. MCPHERSON. I should like to makea 
Mr. TELLER. Understanding that that resolution is only a Ther solutio iseems to be very broad, and L wish 
declaration of policy, I shall not object to it. it would cover Senate resoluti 
Mr. MANDERSON and Mr. BUTLER. That is all it is. | several SENATORS. NO. | 
Mr. TELLER. That the Senate has a right to proceed as if| Mr. MCPHERSON. I wish to call the a.t n of t 
the House of Representatives were in session [ do not think can | 4ter from Maryland-([Mr. GORMAN], who ob 
be successfully denied. sentation Oi resolutions, to the fact that 1t may b a 
Mr. PLATT. ‘This resolution is an admission of that. | order to expedite the business of the session w 
Mr. TELLER. If itis an admission of that right, as some | that some of the committees of the Senate sho 
Senators suggest, it is all right. | perform certain labors during the rv » 
I have looked into the precedents, and I am satisfied that the lution would shut out all Senate resolutions v 
modern precedents are that we have the right tolegislate. W direction to its committees, 1 should think 1 
ean prepare bills and pass them and get them ready for the ac- changed or modified to the extent that the Senat 
tion of the other House. It is a mere question of policy. I do | Session direct certain comm o sit durin ( 
not want to legislate at this session, but I should not like to have | perform labor which may be n ary and 
any precedent made here which could be used against us here- | have at the coming session. Such 1 
‘ after, that the Senate has not the constitutional power to pass | mitted to be introduced and acted upo : 
4 upon these questions. P, Mr. GORMAN, When ho senator m Ohio|Mr.5 
3 Mr. DOLPH. Is the resolution of the Senator from Nebrasia | introduced & soins resolution to au the ‘ 
4 in order at this time? I wasof the opinion that the presentation United States on the second day of the sessio 
of the joint resolution offered by myself was the pending question. | then was that it was an unusual procedure, and 
i Mr. BUTLER. That goes over for a day. eral determination on the part of the Senat 
4 The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Senator | 8¢5Slons was not to receive any matt 
‘ from Oregon that his joint resolution has been objected to and | #ct any business whatever except 1a 
" that it has gone over until to-morrow. . | ate alone could deal with, which included, as ama 
; Mr. DOLPH. Isa joint resolution subject to objection on its | the organization of its commit 
' presentation? | tees to perform any duty during the 
Mr. BUTLER. Certainly, the joint resolution goes over un- | to the organization of the body, and « 
der objection. : | L did not, however, at the t . oO et. beca 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The first clause of Rule XIV will | ence of the Senator from Ohio; but, like him, 
be read. the REcORD, and found thee rated to 
The Secretary read as follows: | brought here by Mr. Howe in 1875, on th 
1. Whenever a bill or joint resolution shall be offered, its introduction | tions, where, alter long discussion and an objex 
shall, if objected to, be postponed for one day. ga ~ | the Senator from Ohio himse f to t i 
| vea and nay vote of 20 to 31 the Senat cid not te 
Mr. SHERMAN. [I ask that the resolution offered by the Sen- | even petitions. While there hav 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON] may be again read. | to introduce resolutions and bills, they ha 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be again read. | the Senator asked in that case, alway en li \ 
The Secretary read the resolution. pes any action whatever. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present} Mr. SHERMAN. Allow: : it on tl] ‘ 
consideration of the resolution? |after thas decision was made Mr. Howe ag nr 
Mr. DOLPH and Mr. COCKRELL. Let the resolution lie | subject-matter—he, Mr. Bayard, I, a th ng par 
over. — discussion—and the Senate vielded aras to agree t 
Mr.SHERMAN. Treaties ought to be included in that reso- | tions might be received, laid up table, and taken « 
lution. | not to be acted upon at that session. The next day th 
_ Mr. COCKRELL. I ask that the resolution be printed. I ob- | another vote upon the question, Mr. Howe i 
- ject to its present consideration. | right of presenting the petitions. That vote, 
y The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri objects | vote, and that was the settlement of the matter. The 
3 to the immediate consideration of the resolution, and it will lie | were received and laid upon the table, but: 
over under the rules and be printed. Mr. GORMAN. And with the distinct stat ade 
Mr. HALE. I offer the resolution which I send to the desk | by the Senator from Ohio himself that it was a mer ‘m, that 
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the Secretary might preserve the papers until the next session 
convened, 

Mr. SHERMAN, 
do at that time. 
Mr. GORMAN. Mr. Howe in that discussion went back to the 
beginning of the Government, and he found but very few cases, 
all of which are on page 77, volume 1, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
forty-third Congress, special session of the Senate. 


That was what we thought the proper thing 
Lo 


mon consent, without the adoption of any resolution, the uni- 
form custom has been to exclude the presentation of legislative 
business. 

[ trust, even without the passage of a resolution now, we may 
have, by common consent, an understanding to-day that no pe- 
titions, joint resolutions, bills, or other legislative matter may 
be considered or presented at this session, but that the Senate 


will go on and deal exclusively with those matters within its | 


jurisdiction, including all executive business, whether treaties 
or otherwise, and not pass resolutions. 

Now, Mr. President, i ask unanimous consent that that shall 
be the rule at this executive session. 

Mr. TELLER. For this session? 

Mr. GORMAN. For this session. 

Mr. CULLOM. Without the passage of any resolution on the 
subject? 

Mr. GORMAN. 

Mr. HOAR. 
have been offered had better go over and also the request for 
unanimous consent. I have nodoubt that the Senate will, with- 
out an exception, come to the conclusion indicated by the Sena- 
tor from Maryland, but there are reasons why I prefer to have 
these questions go over at present. 

Mr. GORMAN. Very well; let the whole subject-matter go 
over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
under objection. 

Mr. GORMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. CALL. I ask the Senator from Maryland to withdraw his 
motion for a moment that I may be allowed to say a word. 

Mr. GORMAN. Very well. 

Mr. CALL. The resolution which I introduced has to some 
extent provoked the observations which have been made upon 
the floor of the Senate. My resolution is a Senate resolution 
and asks no other action than the action of the Senate in the 
shape of a request on the Interior Department in reference to 
certain matters, carrying with it only that weight which an ex- 
pression on the part of this body might have with an Executive 
Department of the Government. 

Although it isa matter of great importance whether or not 
there has been a corrupt and an unauthorized misappropriation 
of great bodies of the public lands of the country, and although 
this body is peculiarly charged with the duty of protecting the 
people of the country against fraudulent administration of any 
kind, I am content, if it be the sense of the Senate, when charges 
are made of gross misconduct in reference to the administration 
of any of our great Departments, that there shall be no investi- 
gation of the subject at this time. 

Upon the question of the power of the Senate, however, there 
can be no reasonable objection. Where is the limitation to it? 
Is not this a Senate? Is it not a body with full power to do those 
things which the Constitution authorizesit todo? Whereis the 
limitation in the Constitution as to the power of this body inre- 
spect to the time in which they shall perform the functions as- 
signed to them? It is true there can be no law without the ac- 
tion of the other House of Congress, but that is the only limitation. 

There is neither restraint nor direction nor limitation as to 
the time in which this permanent branch of the Legislature, 
always capable of sitting, may discharge any function assigned 
to it. Who is to tell whether or not treaties or Senate resolu- 
tions will require in some of their branches the concurrence of 
the other House of Congress? Where is there a treaty which 
does not require some action on the part of the other House of 
Congress, or at least that may not require it? 

So I think it is eminently proper, when a public exigency de- 
mands it, that this body in session should perform any function 
which it may possess. 

‘Tn regard to the policy of entering upon legislation at this time, 


Yes. 


The resolutions have gone over 


I am 6utirely indifferent what action the Senate may take. I am | 


content to leave the subject of the resolution I introduced to the 
able and faithful man whois the President of the United States, 
and the accomplished and talented man, Mr. Smith, whois Sec- 
retary of the Interior. I have entire confidence that they will 
be true friends of the people and will defend them in all their 
rightsand secure toeven the poorestand humblestof them their 
right to their homes upon the public lands against the most 
powerful corporations and influences. 
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Mr. President, I think the resolutions which | 
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IMMIGRATION AND CONTRACT-LABOR LAWS. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I offer a resolution for reference to the 
Committee on Printing when appointed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the use of the Senate 2,000 copies of the 
} act of March 3, 1893, ‘‘to facilitate the enforcement of the immigration and 
contract-labor laws of the United States,’ supplemented by Senate report, 
No. 787, of the first session of the present Congress, which accompanied the 
bill when reported to the Senate. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie on the table, 

to be referred to the Committee on Printing when appointed. 
NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 

Mr. PROCTOR. I offer a resolution for reference to the Com- 
mittee on Printing when appointed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That 5,000 copies of Senate bill No. 3824 ‘to establish a national 


the Senate report thereon, be priffted in document form 
for the use of the Senate. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie on the table, 

to be referred to the Committee on Printing when appointed. 
CAPT. PHAROS B. BRUBAKER. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a message from the President of the United States, which will 
be read: 

The Secretary read as follows: 

To the Senate of the United States: 


I transmit herewith a report submitted by the Secretary of State, in com- 
pliance with the resolution of the Senate of the 3d instant, calling for infor- 
mation relating to the capture and imprisonment of Capt. Pharos B. Bru- 
baker by Honduras officials. 





GROVER CLEVELAND. 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, 

Washington, March 9, 1898. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The message will lie on the table. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let it lie on the table to be referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, when formed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The order will be made as sug- 
gested by the Senator from Missouri, in the absence of objection. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

_Mr. GORMAN. I now renew my motion for an executive ses- 
sion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Maryland that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After seven minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 12 o’clock 
and 50 minutes p.m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, March 
13, 1893, at 12 o’clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate March 9, 1893. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE. 

Josiah Quincy, of Massachusetts, to be Assistant Secretary of 
State, vice William F’. Wharton, resigned. 
ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 

Isaac P. Gray, of Indiana, to be envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States to Mexico, vice 
Thomas Ryan, resigned. 

CONSUL-GENERAL AT LONDON. 

Patrick A. Collins, of Massachusetts, to be consul-general of 

the United States at London, vice John C. New, resigned. 
ASSISTANT SURGEON, MARINE HOSPITAL SERVICE. 

James H. Oakley, of Illinois, to be an assistant surgeon in the 

Marine Hospital Service of the United States. 
FOURTH ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 

Robert A. Maxwell, of New York, to be Fourth Assistant 

Postmaster-General, vice Estes G. Rathbone, resigned. 
RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 

F. P. Gayle, of Roswell, N. Mex., to be receiver of public 

moneys at Roswell, N. Mex., vice Frank Lesnet, removed. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Lieut. (junior grade) Herbert O. Dunn, to be a lieuterant inthe 
Navy from the 17th February, 1893, vice Lieut. Lovell K. Rey- 
nolds, deceased. 

Ensign Joseph Beale, to be a lMeutenant, junior grade, in the 
Navy from the 17th February, 1893, vice Lieut. (junior grade) 
H. O. Dunn, promoted. 
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Lieut. (junior grade) Arthur W. Dodd, to be a lieutenant inthe 
Navy from the 25th of February, 1893, vice Lieut. R. R. Inger- | 


soll, promoted. ; ; hs 

Ensign Edward F. Lieper, to be a lieutenant, junior grade, in 
the Navy from the 25th of February, 1893, vice Lieut. (junior 
grade) Arthur W. Dodd, promoted. 

ASSISTANT SURGEONS IN THE NAVY. 

Alfred Brown Pusey, a resident of Kentucky, and Edward 
Mansfield Shipp, a resident of Virginia, to be assistant surgeons 
in the Navy, both to fill vacancies in that grade. 


MoNDAY, March 13, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday last was read and 
approved. 

SWAMP LAND GRANT 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution submitted by the Senator from Florida [Mr,. CALL} 
coming over from a previous day. 

Mr. GORMAN, lLask thatthe resolution may lie on the table 
for the present. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maryland asks 
that the resolution’ may lie on the table. Thatwill be the order 
of the Senate in the absence of objection. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ido not understand what the resolution is. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A resolution by Mr. CALL, requesting the 
Secretary of the Interior to suspend the approval or the issuing 
of patents to land in certain cases in Alabama and Florida. 

Mr. DOLPH. If there is to be any disposition made of the 
resolution I shall insist that it be referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. The matter has been before that committee ata 
number of Congresses. 

Mr. GORMAN. 
better lie on the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Mr. DOLPH. Very well. 

BUSINESS OF THE SESSION. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution, submitted by the Seuator from Nebraska|[ Mr. MAN- 
DERSON], coming over from a previous day, which will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. MANDER- 
SON on the 9th instant, as follows: 

Resoived, That it is the sense of the Senate that at this extraordinary ses 


sion of the Senate the business transacted shall be confined to executive 
matters, and those requiring the action of the Senate only. 


Mr. MANDERSON. I desire to modify the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read as mod- 
ified. 

The Secretary read the resolution as modified, as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that at this extraordinary ses- 
sicn of the Senate the business transacted shall be confined to the consider- 
ation of treaties and other executive matters and those requiring the action 
of the Senate only. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
resolution as modified. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, I see no occasion for the 
passage of this resolution. It willamounttonothing. It would 
not bind us ten minutes nor ten seconds. I think the Constitu- 
tion is quite broad enough. Referring to the President, it says 
in section 3 of article 2: 

He may, on extraordinary occasions, convene both Houses, or either of 
them, and in case of disagreement between them, with respect to the timeof 
adjournment, he may adjourn them to such time as he shall think proper. 


Now, what does that mean? It does not mean an executive 


PATENTS. 


That will be the order. 


The question is on agreeing to the 


session. The Constitution knews no such thing as an executive 
session. That is a mere matter of rule for the Senate. This is 


an extraordinary session under the Constitution, and it possesses 
every power and right and jurisdiction that the Senate would 
possess if the other House had been called with it. The Presi- 
dent can call the House of Representatives in extraordinary ses- 
sion. 

Mr. MANDERSON. If I may interrupt the Senator—— 

Mr. COCKRELL. Wait until I finish my statement. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I simply want to be understood, that is 
all; and I am not understood by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Very well. 

Mr. MANDERSON. No one contends on this floor, and did 
not in the discussion the other day, but that the Senate when it 
is called in extraordinary session hasevery power. The resolu- 
tion is simply a declaration of the sense of the Senate that we 
had better not consider legis!ative matters, and all I hope for it 
is that either by the force of unanimous consent or by the adop- 


| pass a tariff reform bill, and 


| let the House continue 
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tion of the resolution every one shall agree that legislativ 
ters, as,the introduction of bills and joint resolutions, sha not 
be indulged in. Of course I recognize the right of any Senator 
to introduce a bill or joint resolution notwithstanding this reso 


lution, but we may prevent a tiood of such business by passing a 
simple resolution. 
Mr. COCKRELL. I desire to state expressly that in my 


ment the President can cal! the House of Representatives in ex- 
traordinary session, and that body can meet 
tary appropriation bill that is necessary t 


af . + 
aitel t 


and pass every s 

o be passed, and can 
l d them then t 
President can call the Senate in extraordinary session.or he 
in extraordinary session unt he regu- 
lar session of Congress, and then the Senate can tak and 
pass the bills which the House had passed when it was in extraor- 
dinary session. 


has passe 


from Nel 





| desire to say to the Senator raska that there is no 
oceasion for the Senate to say to-day that it will not do a certain 
thing or that it will declare a certain poiicy. The Senate is ab 
day by day to take care of itself and to prescribe what it will do 
Why undertake at this early moment in the session to pass a 
resolution to bind us not to introduce any bill or joint resolution? 
It is simply child’s play to undertake to bind the Senate in ad 
vance. 

[ see no occasion for the passage of any resolution. Let th 
Senate go on and day by day meet the responsibilities that may 

1 ‘ 


rest upon it, and let the majority decide how that rv 
shall be discharged. 
Mr. HALE. I submitted at the last meeting of the Senate an 


amendment in the nature of a substitute for the resol 


+ 


by the Senator from Nebraska, which I think the Chain not 
laid before the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the S« 
ator from Maine that the attention of the Senate will be called 
to his resolution in a moment. 

Mr. HALE. It was offered as a substitute for the resolution 
of the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Iso understood it. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from Nebraska tells me he so un- 
derstood it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the resolution of the Senator from Maine, which will be read. 


The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. HALE 
on the 9th instant as follows: 
Resolved. That no legislative business excepting treati shall be received 


or entertained at the present session of the Senate 


Mr. HALE. I find in the Recorp of March 10 the 


following: 


Mr. HALE. I offer the resolution which [ send to the desk as a stitute 
for the resolution offered by the Senator from Nebraska 
When [ offered it I knew that I was seeking the same end the 
| Senator from Nebraska has in view; and as he has moditied his 
resolution this morning it covers every point. 
The resolution which I offered was sent to the desk for the 





action of the Senate, because it, is simply a declaration of what 
we shall do. It simply declares, in as few words as I could 
frame it, that at the present session no legislative business ex 
cepting treaties shall be received or entertained. It does not 
deal with the question as to what Senators think. I am, for 
one, not particularly interested in the investigation of what has 
been done in the past. or in the old discussions that 
the Howe resolution. The simple question for us 


to consider 
called together as we are here, is what we shall do, not what we 
believe we can do. That is not raised at all in my resolution. 

I suppose everybody realizes that there is to be no legislation 
at this session. Thequestion whether we have all the vast pov 
as one branch that the Senator from Missouri has indicated 
not before us. Neobody is going to invoke any such power 
Everybody knows we are here for a simple purpose—to « let 
executive nominations and possibly an important treaty. [, 
one, can not see what is gained by any Senator projecting legis 
lative matter upon this session. The trouble will be that if w 
go on as the Senator from Missouri indicates and do not ad ‘ 
rule we all believe in ry day will be taken up with tl 
cussions. My object was to stop all that in a practical ind 
to say what | thinlewe all believe we should do, that i der 
no legislative business. 

Therefore I should hope that we might come to an agreement 
upon this resolution, unless,as suggested e Senator from 
Maryland |Mr. GORMAN] the other day, without any vot 
unanimously agree here to do what we are going todo. [h 
legislation of importance to my constituents, and important | 


think to the people of the United States, but [ shall gain not! 
ing by hurrying in a resolution to get into the 
be reported as being foremost in it. 


newspape an 


L am willing to wait 


the regular session, held for legislative business, and ta Ly 
I think four-fifths, nine-tenths, 


chance then. perhaps every 
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Senator here, has the same feeling aboutthe matter. That is all 
I seck by my resolution. mi 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I expressed my opinion at the 
former session of the Senate that we have the power to legislate 
as stated by the Senator from Missouri. 
can be any question that the principle he lays down is a correct 
one, but | 
Chamber that the Executive has called the Senate in extraor- 
dinary session, and it would be rather becoming, I think, on our 
side to let the majority on the other side indicate what they 
want todo. I do not know what they want todo. I do notknow 
what the Executive wantsto do. The responsibility of legisla- 


tion and of carrying on the Government now does not rest with | 


us on this side of the Chamber, but with the other side. Ifthey 
do not want to do anything, if that is their policy, I should be 
glad to have them say so, and it would be very agreeable to 
me, as suggested by a Senator near me, to promptly adjourn. 

There are some things that the Senate can do beyond all ques- 
tion, and there are some things that the Senate may want to do. 
The Senate may want to pass some of the usual resolutions of 
inquiry or some of the usual resolutions of instruction, and about 
those | think there ought to be no controversy. Things that 
will go nem. con. I think we might properly consider; but things 
that are going to be contested it would be profitable for us prob- 
ably to continue until the regular session in the fall. 

I myself wanted to introduce a resolution and have it consid- 
ered by the Senate touching the international monetary confer- 
ence. If it is possible, I desire to have an expression of the Sen- 
ate as to whether it is better for the international conference to 
reassemble; for I discover by the debates in Parliament the Eng- 
lish people claim that whether the conference reassembles wiil 
depend entirely upon the wishes of the United States Govern- 
ment. But I do not want to introduce a resolution if it is to be 
simply laid on the table, or if by so doing I am to be accused of 
precipitating matters of controversy. I wish the Senate could 
determine just what we ought to do and what we shall do—not 
what we have the right to do, but what it is good policy for us to 
do at this session, and what we shall do. 

Mr.GORMAN. Mr. President, since the adjournment of the 
Senate on Thursday I have gone over more carefully the prece- 
dents of the body upon this matter. I find that the first consid- 
erable debate upon the question occurred in 1851, at the called 
executive session at the beginning of the Thirty-second Con- 
gress, March 5,185). William R. King, afterwards Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States but then President pro tempore of the 
Senate, immediately after the prayer, directed the galleries to 
be cleared and announced that he could not receive any resolu- 
tion or permit any business to be done until the doors had been 
closed. He proceeded to say that in the course of a long ex- 
perience the Chair had known no instance of business being done 
at such a session until the galleries had been cleared. 

Mr. Badger of North Carolina appealed from the decision 
of the Chair. The question was debated at that session atgreat 
length, and while it was almost universally conceded that no 
business which required the coneurrent action of the other 
House could be done at such a session, there was some differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether it was in the power of the Senate 
to transact such business as could be done by itseif, independent 
of the House of Representatives. Finally Mr. Seward offered 
the following resolution, which has been practically adhered to 
ever since: 

Resolved, That the Senate is not restricted at this session to the considera- 
tion of matters purely executive, but that such consideration may be ex- 
tended to all matters proper to L232 transacted by the Senate without the 
cooperation of the House of Representatives. 

That resolution has been practically adhered to from that day 
to this, with some slight exceptions, as was suggested at the last 
session of the Senate. 

Without passing a resolution, and very few have been passed 
in the mean time, I ask unanimous consent that the resolutions 
which have been offered may be indefinitely postponed, and that 
the Senate will by unanimous consent agree not to consider mat- 
ters which require the attention of the other House, but that all 
matters proper to be transacted by the Senate without the co- 
operation of the House may be considered at this session. I ask 
unanimous consent, first, that the resolutions may be indefinitely 
postponed; and then that the Senate will agreo as I have sug- 
gested. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maryland asks 
unanimous consent that the resolution proposed by the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON] and the resolution submitted 
by the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] be indefinitely postponed; 
and that the Senate unanimously agree 

Mr. GORMAN. That itis not restricted at thissession to the 
consideration of matters purely executive, but that such con- 
sideration may be extended to all matters proper to be transacted 





I do not think there | 


wish to suggest to the Senators on this side of the | 
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by the Senate without the coéperation of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. HOAR. It seems to me that would imply what the Sen- 
ator from Maryland does not mean to imply, that the Senate has 
no power to go beyond those matters which can be completed 
without the coiperation of the House of Representatives. LIcon- 
ceive, and I suppose every Senator conceives, that we have the 
constitutional power to introduce and discuss and pass a joint 
resolution if we see fit. 

Mr.GORMAN. lLavoid that question by simply asking unani- 
mous consent that at thi 3sion we shall not consider any sub- 
ject which requires the action of the other House. 

Mr. HOAR. The request is in the form of a resolution, I un- 
derstand. I ask that the request for unanimous consent may be 
again stated. 

Mr.GORMAN. I[ask unanimousconsent that the Senate agree 
at this session not to consider any matter which requires the co- 
operation of the House of Representatives. 

Several SENATORS. That is right! 

Mr. HALE. I ho>a thet will be agreed to unanimously. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I do not know that the propo- 
sition is disputed that the Senate has all the powers now that 
it has when the House of Representatives is in session; or, in 
other words, this is a call in extraordinary session of the Senate 
of the United States, and not of anything else but of the Senate 
of the United States. When it is so called it has all the powers 
and all the functions which the Constitution of the United States 
vests in that body. I do not think that proposition is disputed. 

I understand now, however, the proposition is that we make a 
rule of order by which we shall limit the functions of the Sen- 
ate pro hac vice; that is, for this session. 

Mr. President, I think it is perfectly competent for the Sen 
ate, by a vote upon any proposition which may be submitted to 
it, to say that we regard the consideration of that particular 
proposition as inopportune, and therefore decline to consider it; 
but I respectfully submit that it will be going a very long way 
to pass a rule of order, whether by a majority vote or by unani- 
mous consent, by which we shall undertake to limit the powers 
and the functions of the Senate for thissession. For that reason, 
if it requires unanimous consent to adopt such a rule, I decline 
to give my consent to it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] to the reso- 
lution offered by the Senator from Nebraska[Mr. MANDERSON]. 
The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That no legislative business 
or entertained at the present 

Mr. FRYE. Does my colleague mean by that that there shall 
be no consideration of Senate resolutions? 

Mr. HALE. No; my intention was not to embrace Senate 
resolutions. My intention was merely to embrace such matters 
as the Senate itself can deal with, without coiperation on the 
part of the other body. [intended to reach, by a majority vote, 
precisely the cbject the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] 
sought to reach by unanimous consent, as evidently unanimous 
consent can not be had. 

Mr. HOAR. I move to amend the amendment of the Senator 
from Maine by adding this proviso: 

Provided, That petitions and resolutions of 
ceived, to be referred to their appropriate committees at the next session. 

Mr. ALLISON. I suggest to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts that if his proviso is attached to the resolution, it in effect 
will limit the action of the Senate to the reception of such peti 
tions and resolutions. It may be that the Senate will desire at 
this session to adopt some resolution expressing its views upon 
certain questions; and as I understand the resolution of the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE], we are not precluded from so 
doing under it; but if we provide that certain other things may 
be done, then we exclude the idea that Senate resolutions ar 
in order. I should prefer myself the phraseology suggested b: 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] as the true rule to 
guide us at thissession. I think that would cover all the sug- 
gestions which have been made. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not conceive that 
limit business according to the idea suggested by the Senator 
from lowa. It would seem to me that it would be disrespectful 
not to receive petitions and resolutions of State Legislatures « 
to postpone their presentation until the next session. 

Mr. ALLISON. Itseems to me perfectly clear that petition 
can be received without the action of the other House; therefor: 
the request of the Senator from Maryland will embrace ever} 
phase of this question. 

Mr. HOAR. I have no objection toa resolution in the lan- 


treaties shall be received 


excepting 
I z 


session of the Senate. 


ate Legislatures may be r« 


my amendment would 
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a guage proposed by the Senator from Maryland. My amendment | me, the resolutions were the outgrowth of a request for unani- 
7 will be offered if the resolution of the Senator from Maine | Mr. | mous consent which came from the other siue. 
HALE] is to beacted on, because I think weall should agree that Mr. HALE. It was only putting in form what evidently nearly 


it would be inconvenient to keep petitions and resolutions of | every Senator here believes; but, as I said, 1 do not care. We 
State Legislatures until the nextsession. The resolution of the | can stay here as long as the other side. If they want to do 





B Senator from Maine is: nothing, want to let debate continue, want legislative busines 
4 That no legislative business excepting treaties shall be received. introduced, want petitions and bills and all forms of legislative 
ia I merely stipulate that petitions and resolutions may be re- | matters brought here, when the President has clearly brought 
a ceived. us here for another purpose, the responsibility rests with the 
Mr. MANDERSON. Mr. President, if the Senator from Mary- | and not with us. 
land will introduce a resolution in the language he stated a few Mr. MANDERSON. Mr. President e that the exist 
moments ago, as that accomplishes the purpose, I certainly shall | ing condition is one which it is a li Lift to adapt one 
be glad to withdraw the resolution I have offered. self to, but we are rapidly learning the lesson that we : in the 
Mr. HALE. And I shall be very glad to withdraw mine. minority on this side of the Chamber, and, so far as | am con- 
Mr. GORMAN. I trust Senators will withdraw the resolu- | cerned, [ shall certainly not try again to suggest any method ¢ 
tions. If we can not have unanimous consent I think probably | doing business. I desire, however, to call the attention of 
we had better go on and dispose of these questions as they arise. | Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL], who sees [it to rebuke 
Therefore I trust the Senators from Nebraska and Maine will | us somewhat for even suggesting what shall be the course of 
withdraw their resolutions. | action by the Senate, that these several resolutions came from 


Mr. HALE. If the Senator will introduce his proposition in | that which seemed to be the unanimous desire of the Senat 
writing as he stated it verbally I think there will be no diffi- } After some consideration, and as a result of a request for unani 
culty in getting almost the united vote of the Senate to such an | mous action of the Senate, which came from the Senator from 
agreement. Iam entirely willing to withdraw my resolution, | Maryland [Mr. GORMAN}, who seemed to be in hearty accord 
because it raises certain points suggested by the Senator from | with the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] and my as to what 
Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] and the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. | was desired, the resolutions were introduced. 

Hoar}; the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON] is also| My objection to the consideration of legislative business, o1 
willing and desirous of withdrawing his resolution; and we can | rather the nonadoption of a resolution which would show th 
settle the matter here and now. sense of the Senate in this regard, is not only that suggested by 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, why pass any resolution? | the Senator from Maine, but if Senators are to go on and intro- 
We have had these called sessions every four years, and I have } duce bills and joint resolutions for reference to committees w 
witnessed a number ofthem. I witnessed them when gentlemen | shall all desire to do the same thing. The Senator from Ohio 
on the other side of the Chamber controlled the Senate, and they | [Mr. SHERMAN], as he had the undoubted right to do, introduced 
never introduced any resolution to attempt in the beginning | a joint resolution having reference to the change of the date of the 
of a session to determine every little thing that should be done. | inauguration of the President of the United States. The Senator 








Mr. HALE. Mr. President—— from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL] followed that with a joint resolu- 
Mr. COCKRELL. Wait a minute. tion—and both resolutions by the way involve a chang: th 
Resolutions have been passed from time to time, such as the | Constitution of the United States—as to the election of Senator 


Senate thought it had jurisdiction of; other business has been | by the people. These are proper resolutions to introduce and 
introduced, and we were able to get along as Senators 21 years | as proper to consider; but if they are to be introduced here and 
of age and of rational mind. The Democratic party had control | followed up by others it will be my own inclination, and I think 
of the Senate from 1879 to 1881, and we did not pass any resolu- | the inclination of every other Senator, to gather up the bills 
tion then declaring that we would inour rational mood bind our | which we introduced at the last session which failed, and rein 
hands so that we could not do anything for the balance of the | troduce them, that they may have precedence over others. 
session. I do not think we desire to do that. I certainly, for one, do 
I think the Senate is competent to take careof its businessfrom | not, but if the lists are to be opened to that sort of contest, I 
day to day without attempting to pass a rule that we shall not | shall feel bound to prepare the numerous bills and joint reso- 
do this thing or that thing. I think one Senator is as competent | lutions which failed at the last session of the Senate, that we may 
as another to determine whether he will introduce a resolution | act upon them again. To prevent this is the only object I hav 
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or not. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] had a perfect | in view. ButI bow with proper deference to the majority which 
right to introduce his joint resolution. He has not asked that | rules. If it is not the desire of the other side that tl resolu- 
it shall be acted upon. We shall form our committees, and if | tion or any othershall be adopted, we simply shall have to I 
Senators want bills and resolutions referred to committees for | mit to the inevitable. 

q consideration it is their right to have them so referred; but no| Mr. GORMAN. appreciate fully what has been said by the 
committee will undertake to report them back at this session so | Senator from Nebraska | Mr. MANDERSON| and the Senator from 
as to keep the Senate here indefinitely. lf a committee should | Maine [Mr. HALE], that the only object is to keep tl usir 
arrogate to itself the right to pursue such a course the Senate | of the Senate within the usual and reasonable bounds; but, 
can very easily lay the matter on the table. course, this question always brings up very great differences of 

I see no earthly reason why we should begin to pass resolu- | opinion in the Senate. It has done so from the beginning, a 
tions declaratory of our purposes as to what shall be done in the | probably will continue to do so to the end. 
future. “ Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” | Mr. President, I have caused to be made an exhaustiy 
Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I suppose the object Senators had | examination of the precedents of the Senate in called exec 


s 
in introducing such resolutions as have been presented was to | tive sessions, and can not, find a single insta 
avoid taking up the time just as it has been taken upto-day. It | present session, in which a bi joint r 
was seen at once when we began here that an attempt was to be | matter requiring the concurrent action of the House of Ri 
made to turn this into a legislativesession, to deal with subjects | sentatives hasever been presented or received, with the sin 


| 
i 
; other than that for which we were called here, and whether we | ception of aconcurrent resolution submitted by the Senator { 
4 had a right to doso or not was the particular question that | Alabama[Mr. MorGAN] in April, 1881, in relation t 
3 would be debated, as it has been here to-day. The object I had ship canals,” which was objected to by Mr. Da of Ma 
¥ and the object, I have no doubt, that the Senator from Nebraska | chusetts, on the ground that it required the concurrence of 
4 had, was to get us rid of these useless discussions. House of Representatives; whereupon, after debate, the Si 
I do not care if the majority are united upon this matter—it | from Alabama modified the resolution so as to make it a 
did not seem to me that they were united the other day—but if | Senate resolution, when it was reveived and referred to the 
the majority in this Chamber, which is responsible for its busi- mittee on Foreign Relations. 
ness, is content and desirous that we do nothing, that we make | _ I find in the early history of the Senate that ma 
no rule, that we drift along, and that every morning a half hour siding officers held that no business of any char: 
or an hour shall be consumed over some legislative proposition, | executive sessions similar to this could be recei) 
I am entirely content, and I take it this side is content. The | in open session. Among others who took this view was ; 
responsibility is with the other side, and not with us. William R. King, a most accompli: imentarian, who 
Mr. COCKRELL. Why, then, do you precipitate these reso- | was President of the Senate in 1851. 
iq lutions? They did not come from this side. At the called executive session of t Senate in March, I 
3 Mr. HALE. I did not precipitate them. the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] submitted a res 
i Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator's side did. tion concerning the attitude of national banks towards the refu 
q Mr. HALE. The resolutions were called forth because Sena- | ing of the national debt: which was objected to by 1 Sena 
4 tors were taking up time in legislative business. It was only a | from Vermont{[Mr. MORRILL] ‘‘as bein; t of order, t b 
proposition for the accommodation of the Senate. an executive session, and the resolution clearly pointing to leg- 


q Mr. MANDERSON. If the Seuator from Maine will permit | islative business.” 








Mr. Ferry, of Michigan, who had been President pro tempore 
of the Senate, took the ground that the Senate was called in ex- 
ecutive session and could not consider legislative business; 
whereupon the Senator from Indiana obtained permission of the 
Senate to make a statement concerning the precedents which 
had been observed by the Senate at such called executive ses- 
sions. The speech, which will be found in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, volume 12, Forty-seventh Congress, special session of 
the Senate, pages 37 to 40, is an elaborate review of all the prece- 
dents from 1825 to that date; but there is not a single instance 
cited of a bill, joint resolution, or other subject requiring the 
concurrent action of the House of Representatives having ever 
been presented or received, the whole current of the precedents 
being that the Senate can do, when the House is not in session, 
only such business as does not require the action of that body. 

In recent times it has been held by such distinguished authority 
as Vice-President Hamlin, Judge Thurman of Ohio, Mr. Bayard 
and Mr. Saulsbury of Delaware, Mr. Garland of Arkansas, Mr. 
Stevenson of Kentucky, Justice Lamar of Mississippi, and others, 
that the Senate at a called executive session is not a legislative 
body, but is then assembled as a branch of the treaty-making 
and executive department of the Government. This position 
was also taken by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] in 
an elaborate constitutional argument March 18, 1889. 

While the instances are numerous in which it has been held 
that the Senate could transact any business relating to its organ- 
ization and membership, the passage of resolutions of the Senate 
calling for information, etc., it has never heretofore been seriously 
contended by any considerable number of Senators that the Sen- 
ate could transact in any such a session as this legislative busi- 
ness; and when the attention of the Senate was called to the 
question in 1873, it even refused to receive petitions. 

As this body has always been conservative inits character, and 
has adhered with great pertinacity to the usages and customs of 
the past, I submit (laying aside for the moment the question of 
the rightof the Senate to transact any business it may see 
proper) that we should at this session, convened for the purpose 
of acting upon executive matters, confine ourselves to action 
upon those matters, and of course considering, as they arise, 
questions relating to the organization and membership of the 
body, with which the Senate may unquestionably rightfully and 
properly deal. 

l ask the privilege of the Senate to insert in the RECORD a 
statement of some of the precedents inthis case, so that they 
may be printed for the convenience of Senators. I think it will 
probably be gratifying to some Senators other than myself to 
see them. 

By unanimous consent the matter referred to was ordered to 
be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


At the called executive session of the Senate at the beginningof the Forty- 
third Congress, in 1873, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 1, special session 
of the Senate, pages 29 and 30, Mr. Chandler of Michigan and Mr. Fenton of 
New York presented petitions. 

Mr. Hamlin, who had been Vice-President of the United States, objected 
to the presentation of oe of a legislative character ata called execu- 
tive session, saying: ‘‘ We have no legislative functions whatever. The mat- 
ter has been discussed and deliberately determined by the Senate, and we 
may just as well begin precisely as we are to go on. I object to any legisla- 
tive business, and this is legislation.” 

Thereupon Mr. Fenton withdrew his petitions. 

“The VICE-PRYSIDENT. They will be withdrawn, and those presented by 
the Senator from Michigan |Mr. Chandler] will also be regarded as with- 
drawn, the point having been made.” 

On page 63, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 1, of same session, March 13, 
1878, on certain petitions being presented— 

Mr. SHERMAN said: 

‘**I think myself it is objectionable in an executive session to present legis 
lative petitions.”’ 

“The PRESIDENT pro tempore (Mr. Carpenter of Wisconsin). The Chair, on 
reflection, will rule all the petitions and memorials which have been offered, 
looking to legislation, out of order at the present session, regarding the 


standing objection which was made by the Senator from Maine [Mr. Ham- | 
| ments nominated by the President. 


lin] as continuing on that subject.” 

At the called executive session of the Senate in 1875, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, volume 4, part 1, page 25, March 11, Mr. Claytonof Arkansas having 
submitted a resolution for the appointment of a select committee to visit 
the Indian Territory— 

Mr. Ferry of Connecticut raised a question of order on the resolution that 
‘“‘at a called session of the Senate business of a legislative character or 
looking to legislation could not be entertained.”’ 

Mr. Hamlin said: 

‘Under the Constitution, however, I think that the Senate has no earthly 
power or constitutional right to pass any such resolution which is legisla- 
tive in its character, or looking to any matter upon which legislation is sub- 
sequently to be. had.” 

Mr..Hamlin denied even the right to withdraw petitions from the files of 
the Senate to be delivered to the parties. He furthermore said: 

“The Senate is a part of Congress when the House of Representatives is 
in session; and it is not at any other time a part of Congress. It is an ex- 
ecutive body, convened solely and exclusively for executive purposes.” 
(Jbid., page 26.) 

He held that the Senate was limited by the proclamation of the President 
to.the subjects for the consideration of which it had been convened. 

Mr. SHERMAN said: 

“We have no power to pass laws, because we can not pass laws except 
with the assent of the other House. * * * We can not send a bill to the 
House, because there is no House here.” 
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‘“Mr. HAMLIN. But we may pass billsif the Senator's position is correct, and 
have them ready to submit to the House when they come. 

‘*Mr. SHERMAN. I am inclined to think we can not. 

Mr. Morton of Indiana took the ground that the Senate could do any- 
hing which did not require the codperation of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. Thurman of Ohio insisted that there was “no legislature of the Union 
now in session. The Senate when convened in executive session or special 
session, when the House of Representatives is not in session at all, is nota 
legislature. It is simply a body to which the Constitution confides cer- 
tain duties in connection with the executive power—to ratify treaties, the 
power to confirm nominations, and the power of course to decide upon the 
qualifications, returns, and elections of its own members. That is necessa- 
rily inherent in the Senate, * * * but it has not one particle of legislative 
power, for it is not a legislature. 

“There is no legislature of this Govern aent except When both Houses are 
convened, * * * Wemust confine ourselves to that which the Senate sit- 
ting alone, when there is no session of Congress, has the power to do, and it 
has no power whatever to do one single legislative act—no more power than 
any seventy-four gentlemen of the United States who might get together 
have power to do legislative acts.’’ 

The question of order was submitted to the Senate, whereupon Mr. 
Anthony of Rhode Island moved to lay the whole subject on the table; 
which was agreed to—yeas 40, nays 22. (CONGRESSLONAL RECORD, volume 4, 
Part I, special session of the Senate, page 27.) 

At the same session, March 20, 1875, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 4, 
Part I, special session of the Senate, pages 92 and 93, on a resolution bus- 
mitted by Mr. Frelinghuysen of New Jersey relative to the condition of 
Louisiana— 

Mr. Bayard of Delaware faised the point of order that the resolution, “if 
not legislative in its character, is equivalent to legislation. It is intended 
to have legislative effect, and is not, therefore, consonant to the object of 
this special session of the Senate.”’ 

He took the ground that the special session was called by the President of 
the United States as ‘‘an executive session for the purpose of considering 
such nominations as he (the President) might see fit to lay before it, and for 
the performance of its constitutional duty in relation to such treaties as he 
might propose for its concurrence.”’ 

He also held that no other matters could be considered at such a called 
session except the question of the membership of the body. 

March 23, 1875, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 147, Mr. Bayard said: 

“The Senate of the United States is but one portion of the legislative 
branch of the Government. By itself it has no legislative power whatever; 
and only in conjunction with the other House of Congress and the action of 
the President of the United States can it have legislative power at all.” 

Mr. Saulsbury of Delaware said: 

“We are now convened in extraordinary session, and certain it is that in 
our capacity as a Senate, convened under the proclamation of the President 
of the United States, we do not possess the powers which we ordinarily pos- 
sess when we meetasalegislative body. Our power of legislation is entirely 
gone. Wecan only wis the functions pertaining to our character as 
an executive council. We may deal with questions affecting the constitu- 
tion of this body, * * * but we may not deal directly or indirectly, in my 
judgment, with questions which do not pertain either to the constitution 
of this body itself ur to the questions with which it has to deal in its charac- 
ter as an executive council.” (/bid., page 30.) 

Similar views were expressed by other leading Senators on both sides of 
the Chamber. 

At the calledsession of the Senate March 5, 1881, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 12, Forty-seventh Congress, page 4, Vice-President Arthur decided 
that at an extraordinary session of the Senate petitions for legislation could 
not be received. 

April 6, 1881, page 211, same volume of RECORD, the Vice-President ruled 
that petitions could not be received ‘‘except by unanimous consent, as the 
rule E reference to the morning hour does not apply to an executive session 
of the Senate.” 

At the same session, March 23,1881, Mr. VOORHEES of Indiana offered a res- 
olution concerning the attitude of national banks towards the refunding of 
the national debt. 

Mr. MORRILL of Vermont objected to its reception “as being out of order, 
this being an executive session and the resolution clearly pointing to legis- 
lative business.”’ 

Mr. Ferry of Michigan (who had been President pro tempore of the Senate) 
took the ground that the Senate was called in executive session, and could 
not consider legislative business, See — 

Mr. VOORHEES obtained permission of the Senate to make a statement con- 
cerning the precedents of the Senate as to its action at such called executive 
sessions. The speech, which will be found in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 12, Forty-seventh Congress, special session of the Senate, pages 37-40, 
contains all the precedents from 1825 to that date; but there is not a single 
instance cited of a bill, joint resolution, or other subject requiring the con- 
current action of the House of Representatives having ever been presented 
or received, the whole current of the precedents being that the Senate can 
do, when the House is not in session, only such business as does not require 
the concurrence of the other body. 

April 1, 1881, same volume, page 154, Mr. Lamar of Mississippi said: 

‘We are here as part of the treaty-making department of the Government, 
and also as part of the executive department. We were calied here for the pur- 
pose of adjusting our relations with foreign nations and confirming appoint- 
This, and this alone, is the business for 
which this body was convened. It is here in no legislative capacity, but 
simply, I repeat, as a branch of the treaty-making and executive depart- 
ment of the Government.” 

On a petition which Mr. MCPHERSON of New Jersey asked to present in 
relation to the arrest and imprisonment in a British jail of Michae] Boyton, 
an American citizen— 

Mr. HARRIS of Tennessee said: 

‘*IT suppose the propriety of receiving the petition depends altogether upon 
its character. If it be in respect to executive business, I should think it 
would be in order to receive it; if it be upon a legislative subject, it would 
not be in order.”’ (/bid., p. 192.) 

Mr. Bayard of Delaware, April 6, 1881, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 214, 
said: 

“In the absence of the other House of Congress, no such thing as practical 
legislation can be begun here, because it can not be considered by the House 
of Representatives at the same session of the same Congress.” 

April 27, 1881, Mr. MoRGAN of Alabama submitted a concurrent resolution 
in relation to ‘isthmus ship canals,’’ which was objected to by Mr. Dawes 
of Massachusetts on the ground thatit required the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives; whereupon, after debate, Mr. MORGAN modified the res- 
olution so as to make it a simple Senate resolution, when it was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

After the death of President Garfield in 1881, and the accession of Vice- 
President Arthur to the Presidency, there having been no President pro tem- 
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pore of the Senate elected at the preceding session, and there being imminent 
danger, as the law relating to the Presidential succession then stood, that 
the Government would be left without a head in the event of the death of 
the then President, a special executive session was called by President Ar- 
thur, which assembled October 10, 1881. 
At that session Mr. Garland, of Arkansas, afterwards Attorney-General, 
aid: 
rs It is very evident that we can not do any legislative business at this extra 
session of the Senate. We can only perform executive business.’’—CoNn 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 12, Forty-seventh Congress, special session of 
the Senate, 1881, page 516. 

At the extraorc a session of the Senate convened by the proclamation 
of President Cleveland, March 4, 1889, on a resolution submitted by Mr. CALL 
of Florida for the appointment of a special committee to investigate and 
report on the relations of the United States with the Island of Cuba and the 
other West Indies, a very interesting debate occurred as to the power of the 
Senate to act upon such a resolution at a called session of the Senate alone, 
from which I quote the following from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol- 
ume 21, Part I, page 23, special session of the Senate: 

Mr. GRAY of Delaware said: 

‘Mr. President, if from the resolution as reported at the desk we are to 
understand the scope of this proposition of the Senator from Florida, it is 
that a committee shall be now constituted which shall proceed to consider 
matters of public interest with a view to legislative action; and the resolu- 
tion goes on to authorize this committee to make its investigations and to 
report to the Senate. I do not understand that this body, convened as it is 
in extraordinary session, is clothed with any legislative function whatever, 
and I think it is exceedingly important that we should maintain the dis- 
tinction between this executive session and the ordinary legislative session 
in which we are one branch of the lawmaking or legislative power of the 
Federal Government. 


€ * * g © e ° 


“There is no possible action that could be taken by the Senate‘on a report 
made by this proposed committee that would not in my opinion be legisla- 
tive action. If the Senator from Florida has the idea and maintains that 
this proposition of his looks merely to performing some executive function, 
of course that puts it upon a different ground from the one on whichI object 
to the resolution; but 1 can not understand, as I heard the resolution read, 
that anything can come as the ultimate result of the investigation proposed 
by this committee except action on the part of the Senate, and that action 
must be legislative action in connection with the other branch of Congress. 
If that be so, it comes clearly within the scope of the objection that I made 
I think we should be very careful to confine ourselves within our just powers 
and not proceed to business which it is not competent for the Senate to tran- 
sact at this extraordinary session. 


Mr. SHERMAN of Ohio said: ” 

* Everything that can be done by the Senate at any time can be done by the 
Senate when assembled in extraordinary session. Itis true we can not pass 
a bill so as to make it alaw, but we might consider a bill, we niight inguire 
into a bill, we might pass resolutions. We can not make a charge on the 
public Treasury, because that requires the assent of both Houses; but we 
can express our opinions and do anything that the Senate of the United 
States may lawfully and rightfully do. We might pass a bill, so far as we 
are concerned, but it would seem to be idle work, the other House not being 
in session to act upon it. 

* But here is the point, and all the precedents referred to turn on this: That 
in every case the Senate has by its vote and by its rule limited its action. 
For instance, in July, 1861, when both Houses were convened in extraordi- 
nary session, one of the first acts done by the two Houses was to declare 
that no measure should be adopted or introduced except that which related 
to the subject-matter, that was the rebellion then existing in the United 
States. So eight years ago a similar, not rule, but practice was adopted 
Objection was made to the introduction of resolutions and also to the in- 
troduction of bills, but petitions were presented. 

**So in 1873 petitions and resolutions were presented and the point of order 
was made, not as to the right to introduce those resolutions, but as to whether 
it was expedient or wise, having been convened in extraordinary session, 
for the Senate to consider or even to introduce resolutions looking to lewis- 
lative action. It was not denied that we might receive those resolutions and 
might receive those petitions, and, if you choose, refer them to appropriate 
committees already organized, but it was held not to be wise to do it, be- 
cause as we could not complete anything we had better not do anything, and 
therefore the petitions were laid upon the table. 

* * * 4 * 3 Ea 

“We are here without the power to enact laws, without the power to act 
uponlaws, but we have the power to act upon resolutions. There can beno 
great use, however, in our expediting matters by undertaking to introduce 
petitions for the passage of certain bills. Doing so would not really expe- 

ite matters in the least. Therefore, in my judgment, we ought to confine 
ourselves (unless there is some strong reason for making an exception as to 
a particular subject-matter) simply to discharging the duties imposed upon 
us in confirming nominations and in passing upon treaties; we should con- 
fine ourselves simply to those duties that we can conclude and terminate by 
our separate action.”’ 


Mr. PLATT of Connecticut said: 

“There is certainly nothing in the proclamation which limits the power of 
the Senate to do business at this session. There isnothing in the proclama- 
tion that requires this to be a short or temporary session of the Senate. 
Ve may continue in session untilnext December. And forone I believe, and 
have always believed since I have examined the question, that itis in the 
power of the Senate at a session like this to transact any business that it can 
transact at the regular sessions of the Senate. 

“Tt would seem to be somewhat futile to pass bills, because the other House 
is not in session so that we can send them to the other House; but if it were 
thought best in order to facilitate the business of the coming session I be- 
lieve that we could pass bills and send them to the other House when it shall 
be convened next December in regular session, and I have never understood 
that any settlement of this question has ever been made which in any way 
limited tneright of the Senate to transact any business in this session which 
it could transact in a regular session. 


* * * * * * * 


“I think it is true that we have not passed bills at these called sessions, but 
Se resolutions which are entirely outside of executive matters and 
entirely outside of matters relating to treaties have been passed at almost 
every special session of the Senate.” (Jbid., pages 23 and 24.) 

Mr. GRaAy again said: 

“Mr. President, the Senate of the United States convened in extraordinary 
session, as the Senate is now convened, in the absence of the other House, 
undoubtedly has in one sense the power to do anything that it is its will to 
do. Ido not dispute that. There is no text of the Constitution that for- 
bids it doing anything, taking any orderof proceeding, making any investi- 
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gation that it may by its vote determine upon. This is not 1 of 
} order, properly so called, but it is a question cf propriety. The questi ) 





be considered is of the competence of the Senate, to be de Lby a ex 
sideration of the legislative power as conferred by the Con ution, taking 
into account the scheme of our Government and the appropriate deposi 
taries of its various powers. It isa matter which ought to be \ ully 
and gravely considered by the Senate before it commits itself to a precedent 
which, as seems to me, is so unwarranted as the one proposed by the un 
modified resolution of the Senator from Florida. 
“It is true this question has been before the Senate heretofore. Itisnotre 
markable that it should often have been, as it has been, decided in various 
ways. In 1873 on the reception of a petition looking to matters o eral 


concern presented to the Senate at one of its extraordinary sessions called 
by the President in the same manner and for the same purpose as this has 


been called, the question was debated at some length, and I tind here an ex 
pression of opinion from Senators on both sides, Senators whose opinions 
are entitled to the greatest respect, in regard to this question of propriety 
and competency on that matter of the reception of general petitions and 
having them referred. The then Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. Carpenter, 


a man of unusual ability as well as of unusual brilliancy, said 

***But the real question is’— 

“That was March 14, 1873— 

***not whether the Senate could do such a thing, but whether the Senate 
alone, at an extra session, should enter upon business which belongs to the 
Congress of the United States. The Senate, of course, could receive petitions; 
the Senate could perhaps pass bills; but the question is, whether it would be 
proper todoit. The ruling that was made yesterday, as I understood it 
then and understand it now, is following the precedents that have been de- 
termined by the Senate where the objection was made 

‘In that same debate the Senator from Ohio, the present senior Senator 
from that State [Mr. SHERMAN}, said: 

“*Mr President, my friend from Wisconsin [Mr. Howe] seeks to establish 
a precedent. I submit to him whether on the whole, if we are to do that, it 
is not better for us to establish the precedent that the Senate shall not un 
dertake to do what it cannotdo. The Senate is always disposed to exercise 
all the power it possesses, and sometimes we go a little beyond t 





the ine 
Now, when the point is distinctly made, I submit to the Senator whether it 
is not better for the Senate to be content with what it has the right to do, 
| rather than to undertake to do what it has not the righttodo The Senate 

has no power at this session to do anything of a legislative character. All 


legislative power is conferred upon Congress, and both Houses must be in 


session at the same time or legislation can not be done; and then the Con 
stitution provides that neither House can adjourn more thana ecified 
number of days without the consent of the other. If this petition isin the 
nature of legislative business, it is the business of Congress, not the business 


of the Senate alone.’ 

‘*So I say now that here is a resolution to create a committee to take into 
consideration business which can not be the business of the Senate alone 
but is necessarily the business of Congress 

“The Senator from Ohio went on to say 

***The Senate for certain purposes is a distinct political body, performing 
other duties besides those of legislation. The Senate shares with the Presi 
dent in the executive power In certain cases it shares in the judicial 
power; in certain other cases it shares in the legislative power, but when it 
shares in the legislative power it must be as partof the Congress assembled, 
and the two Houses of Congress must both be in session 





‘*Purther on in the course of the same speech the Senator from Ohio said: 
*** Therefore, since the point of order is made, I submit tothe Senate whether 
we ought not now to settle forever the question that this body has no power, 
when separated from the House of Representatives, when not in C ress 
assembied, to do anything of a legislative character. The various proposi 
tions Which have been mude here since this session commenced are ail 


right.’ 
**Mr. SHERMAN. From what page does the Senator read 
Mr. GRAY. Page 79 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for the special se 
of 1873. ; 


ssion 
The debate was on March 14, 1873 
** We have the power to pass upon the election and qualifications of our 


members, upon their right to hold seats here. Each House is by the Con- 
stitution the judge of that question, and we may act upon it We are notin 
| Congress assembled, but we may pass on executive business We may con- 
| tinue our committees: we may direct our committees during the vacation to 


perform certain duties. We may dothat under the rules of the Senate 

cause the Constitution authorizes each House to prescribe rules for its own 
government. Hence we may, under our rules, continue our committees in 
action during the vacation, Therefore the resolution offered by the hon- 
orable Senator from Michigan this morning is perfectly within ou 
We may continue ail our committees during the vacation, becaus: 











power expressly given to us by our rules, and those rules are authorized by 
the Constitution of the United States. bt, sir, theessame Constitution de 
clares that all legislative power, everything that affects legislation, which 
makes laws, shall be done in Congress assembled. These petitions are not 
addressed to the Senate; they are a idressed * to the Senatean1 the House of 
Representatives in Congress assembled. Why, therefore, receive petitio 

not addressed tous? Ifa petition is addressed tome as a member of the 


Senate, or even in a semioiiicial capacity, | can not present |! nder tl 
rules and usages of the Senate.’ 

“Then the Serator from Ohio went on to quote from a debate whic! vd 
occurred in the Senate at the called session of March, 1861, when Mr. Powell 
of Kentucky undertook to present a petition 

**Mr. POWELL. I present a petition of various citizens of Superior, Wi 
praying for the adoption of the Crittenden compromis 

“*Mr. FESSENDEN. That can hardly be presented, I apprehend, at this 
sion. Wecan not do any legislative business, and [ think it improper 
present petitions for matters of legislation. 

“*Mr. POWELL. Why not’ 

“**Mr. FESSENDEN. Congress is not in session. 


“*Mr. POWELL. [amaware of that. I merely wish to present t! t n 
and let it lie on the table 

‘** Mr, PFESSENDEN. My question was as to the propriety of presenting it at 
all. Itis aprecedent. It calls for legislation. I raise the qu Lupon the 
propriety of it. Itis nothing in reference to the tit yut | 


because I doubt whether there is any propriety in receiving It 

“*Mr. PoWELL. I can see no impropriety in that. The petition is ad 
dresed to the Senate, and is respectful in its terms. 

“*The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine raise t! 

‘**Mr. FESSENDEN. Yes, sir. 

“*The VICE-PRESIDENT. The impression of the Chair is, that such cor 
munications have been received at previous sessions, simply for the pur] 
of placing them on the files of the Senate, and not for the action of the > 
ate. 

““*Mr. FESSENDEN. Very well, sir; I take no appeal 


“* The VICE-PRESIDENT. This communication, therefore, will be } ion 
| the files of the Senate.’ 
‘“*I will not weary the Senate with reading further from the discussion of 








this point, which was carried on at great length; but it seems to me that 
every objection made by the Senator from Ohio to the reception and refer- 
ence of those petitions in 1873 lies to the adoption of this resolution. Those 
xetitions could undoubtedly have been received by the Senate and could 
1ave been referred; that is, the Senate had the power to do it. There was 
no constitutional inhibition in the text of the Constitution which forbade 
their doing it, nor is there any that forbids the Senate entertaining this 
resolution; but, as I said before, as a matter of propriety, as a matter of 
competency on the part of the Senate, inasmuch as this resolution looks to 
legislation, looks to some action which makes necessary the presence of the 
other branch of Congress, it seems to me that we should not undertake the 
first step toward considering it when we are not present in Congress assem- 
bled, but merely convened in extraordinary session as a Senate alone, and 
as such vested with no legislative power whatever. 

‘*Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I do not find fault with anything that I said 
in 1873; it is exactly in accordance with my position now; but the question 
as to whether we should enter upon these matters of legislation was thena 
question of propriety. Iam of the same opinion now, that we ought not to 
enter upon anything that we can not complete as a Senate; but even then, 
in 1873, although petitions were ruled out because they were addressed to 
both Houses of Congress, by a vote of nearly two to one on twoseparate occa- 
sions petitions were excluded because they were purely legislative in their 
character, resolutions of various kinds were adopted and acted upon. Soa 
distinction was made in 1873 that is palpable to the eye of every one between 
legislative proceedings and mere resolutions of inquiry to get information in 
regard to legislative matters or in regard to executive business. For in- 
stance, on the very date from which the Senator reads, I find a resolution 
introduced by the then Senator from Michigan—— 

**Mr. GRAY. From what page is the Senator reading? 

Mr. SHERMAN. From page 77 

‘**Mr. CHANDLER, I offer the following resolution, and ask for its present 
consideration: 

‘* * Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be authorized and directed 
to sit during the recess, and to investigate and report upon the subject of 
subsidies to steamship lines, and what lines, if any, should be subsidized; 
also, upon the propriety of paying bountivs to shipbuilders,’ etc. 

“Tnstituting an inquiry into the whole subject of subsidies to steamship 
lines, and that was objected to because it had not been printed, and it was 
ordered to be printed and laid over one day, andit was taken up sudsequently 
and considered. So the Senate at the very time when this debate occurred, 
while they refused to receive petitions and enter upon the consideration of 
petitions, did receive resolutions 

“Mr. GRAY. The Senator from Ohio will allow me to say that that resolu- 
tion and a great many others, I believe, of the same character asthe one 
proposed by the Senator from Florida [Mr. CALL] have been adopted by the 
Senate, and they have generally been adopted by unanimous consent, as the 
Senator from Ohio, if he will pardon me, on page 78 of the volume before me, 
said in relation to just that point: 

“*Mr. SHERMAN, It wasdone by unanimous consent without objection. By 
that kind of logic I can show that there are no rules in the Senate at all, be- 
cause every rule in the Senate has been violated by unanimous consent. Un- 
less the point was made, I insist that a precedent was not established by the 
Senate, because every rule has been violated. There is no rule on the whole 
list but what has been waived over and over again by unanimous consent; but 
that does not establish what the rule is.”’ 

“Mr. SHERMAN. The Senate can do what it has a right todo by unanimous 
consent, and it can do what it has a right to do by a majority vote; so that 
it makes no difference and there is nothing in that point. Asa matter of 
course, if the Senate has the power to do anything, it is for it to determine. 
Usually all these matters are done by unanimous consent; any of them may 
be by a majority vote, and a majority of one vote makes it the act of the Sen- 
ate just as much as if it wasdone by aunanimous vote. A question of order 
may be waived by a unanimous vote, buta question of power can not be. 
There is the difference. 

‘IT say, then, it is a mere question of expediency, a mere question of pro- 
priety. I do not differ with the Senator from Delaware that on the ques- 
tion of expediency and propriety the Senate had better confine itself simply 
to executive business or to resolutions which affect its organization and sep- 
arate business; but as to its power, I claim that the Senate of the United 
States has the power to go on now and pass bills or do anything which the 
Constitution authorizes it to do where the presence of the House of Repre- 
sentrcives is not required. Wecan not send messages to the other House; 
we can make no progress towards the final passage of the bills; but what- 
ever the Constitution authorizes the Senate to do, that may be done prop- 
erly at this time.”’ (Pages 24 and 25.) 

In the same debate (pages 26 and 27) Mr. GEorGs of Mississippi said: 

“I do not think that the Senate can exercise any legislative power when 
assembled in what ts called ‘extraordinary session,’ the House of Repre- 
sentatives not being in session. All the powers that this body can exercise 
are powers granted by*the Constitution of the United States. No legislative 
power is granted by the Constitution of the United States to the Senate, 
none to the House of Representatives. The grant made by the Constitution 
is in the langvage read by the Senator from Florida, and which I shall read 
again: 

‘*‘All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress— 

**Not in a Senate, notin a House of Representatives, but ‘in a Congress.’ 
Reading all of that section of the Constitution, we find what a Congress is: 

* ‘All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress of the 
oe States, Which shall consist of a Senate and House of Representa- 
tives.’ 

“ There is no Congress and can be no Congress under the Constitution un- 
less there be a Senate and House of Representatives. 

“Mr. PLATT. May [ ask the Senator a question? 

“Mr. GEORGE. Not now. There must be both a Senate and a House of 
Representatives, and in order to constitute that Congress, that Senate and 
that House of Representatives must be organized according to the Constitu- 
tion, and must be assembled, both of them, at a time and place prescribed by 
law. Unless there is such an assemblage of both Houses, both of a Senate 
and of a House of Representatives, at a time and place prescribed by law, 
there is no body in existence entitled to be called ‘a Congress,’ in which, by 
er of the Constitution which I have just read, all legislative power 
Ss vested. 

“*Oontress’ itself in its literal meafhing simply means an assemblage, a 
coming together, a coming together of the representatives of the States and 
of the people, and it is inaccurate and unconstitutional language to apply 
the term ‘Congress’ to any individuals, though they be Senators or Repre- 
sentatives, unless they be organized and assembl as a Congress in pur- 
suance of law. The assembling of the Senate in extraordinary session by 
proclamation of the President is not an assemblage of Congress. It is nota 
Congress, and therefore is not a body in which the Constitution vests legis- 
lative power. It is not in that condition even a part of Congress. It is the 
assemblage of a body which may, under certain circumstances and in ac- 
cordance with law and when the other body is assembled also, become then, 
and not till then; a part of the Congress of the United States, 
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“To show thatis correct I have but to call the attention of Senators to the 
formula prefixed to every bill and to every joint resolution ever passed by 
the Congress, whichis in these words: 

*** Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
of America in Congress assembled.’ 

“That formula was adopted at the very first session of Congress held under 
the Constitution, and it has been adhered to from thattimetothis. That 
formula expresses this idea that there must be an assembly in Congress of 
both the Senate and the House of Representatives before that constitutional 
body is formed in which legislative power is vested by the Constitution. 

“Mr. GRAY. The Senator from Mississippi will allow me to say that I un- 
derstood the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] and the Senator from Con 
necticut [Mr. PLATT] both to contend that it was competent for the Senate 
of the United States convened in extraordinary session, in the absence of the 
House of Representatives, to pass a bill. 

‘* Mr. HARRIS. To transact any legislative business. 

“Mr. GEorRGE. Todoany legislative business whatever; a pretension which 
I am trying to overturn and which [think has been sufficiently overturned 
by the mere calling of the attention of the Senate to that part of the Consti- 
tution which was read by the Senator from Florida {Mr. CALL], and which 
I have also read. 

‘*Mr. President, there is no Senate, there is no House of Representatives, 
constitutionally speaking, until each body has been assembled according to 
law. We have seventy-six members of this body. The seventy-six individ- 
uals who hold commissions from the thirty-eight States as their Senators 
might all meet together at the same time and place, and unless that time and 
that place were designated by law, which law clothed them with their char- 
acter as a Senate, they would not becompetent to perform any act whatever, 
legislative, executive, or anything else. Any act intended to be officially 
performed by these seventy-six Senators assembled at a particular place 
and time not specified by law would be as valueless in law as the acts of any 
other seventy-six persons in the United States assembled at any time and 
place. 

‘ There is, then, no Senate unless it be assembled at the time and place fixed 
by law. There is no House of Representatives now, because there is no body 
composed of three hundred and twenty-five Representatives of the diflerent 
States assembled at a time and place fixed by the law and the Constitution 
for the performance of their duties. 

* Sowe stand to-day in this wise, that there is a Senate of the United States 
and there is no actual House of Representatives. There have been, it is true, 
so many men elected to the House of Representatives who, when the time 
arrives which is fixe’ by law, may assemble together at the place fixed by 
law, and then, organizing themselves as the Constitution requires them to 
be organized, they will constitute a House of Representatives. 

** Now, having made that clear beyond controversy, I go back to the Consti- 
tution, and when Senators claim that this body now assembled, lawfully it 
is true, and in pursuance of the proclamation of the President, may exercise 
legislative power, I call their attention to the Constitution, which says—I 
will read it again: 

“*All legislative power’—not a part of them, but ‘all legislative —— 
herein granted shall be vested in a Congress of the United States,’ and that, 
too, ‘in a Congress of the United States, which shall consist,’ not of a Sen- 
ate alone, but ‘ of a Senate and House of Representatives.’ Then, sir, there 
being no House of Representatives, there is no body, no organized body, in 
which by the terms of the Constitution any part of the legislative power of 
this Government can be vested. For though there is a Senate, yet there is 
no Congress, and it is only in the Congress that legislative power is vested 
by the Constitution a 7 

‘‘Mr. SPOONER. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 

“Mr. GEORGE, Yes, sir 

‘*Mr. Spooner. I understand the Senator to argue that this body is not one 
of the Houses of Congress under the Constitution. 

‘‘Mr. GEORGE. No, I did not say that. 

“Mr. PLAT?Y. Sitting now. 

‘““Mr. SPOONER. Sitting now. Did I understand the Senator? 

‘Mr. GEORGE, I did not say that. 

‘*Mr. SPOONER. Does the Senator say that sitting now this body is not a 
part of Congress? 5 ri 

‘*Mr. GBORGE. I say that the Senate as now organized and as now sitting 
is not one of the two constituent bodies, isnot per sea Congress of the United 
States, but is only one of two constituent bodies, both of which must be con- 
vened in order that a Congress may be constituted in which by the Consti- 
tution legislative power is vested. There is no legislative power vested by 
the Constitution in the Senate. There is no legislative power vested by the 
Constitutionin the House of Representatives. The legislative power is vested 
in a Congress. That is what the Constitution says. What now is a Con- 
gress? A Congress must be, if it be a constitutional Congress, according to 
the express words of the Constitution, composed of both the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, and there is no such body in existence. There is 
no answer to that. : ; 

‘“Mr. GRAY. The proposition of the Senator from Mississippi, if he will par 
don me, is that the Senate of the United States or the House of Representa- 
tives, when convened in the absence of the other body, is not under the Con- 
stitution in any sense the depositary of legislative power. 

“Mr, GEoRGE. It is not the depositary of any legislative power whatever. 

‘Mr. HARRIS. And is not a legislative body. 

‘Mr. GEORGE, And is nota legislative body. As unanswerable as that po 
sition must be when tested by the language of the first section of the first 
articie of the Constitution, it becomes, if possible, ¢ven more clear when we 
consider another clause of the Constitution to which I invite the attention 
of the Senate. The fourth clause of the fifth section of the first article of th: 
Constitution reads in this wise: 

“* Neither House, during the session of Congress, shall, without the consent 
of the other, adjourn for more than three days.’ : 

“Alone this provision would be of no value in determining this question, 
but taken with the first section of the first article on which I have com- 
mented it shows in the strongest and most conclusive manner that the body 
of Congress mentioned in the first section in which legislative power is vested 
shall not exercise any of its powers unless both Houses be insession. When 
both Houses get here under the clause to which I have called the attention 
of the Senate, although being in legal session, yet the Constitution so con 
siders the necessity of having both branches in actual session when legisla- 
tive duties are performed that it provides that neither House shall adjourn 
without the consent of the other for more than three days. So that, though 
the Congress be regularly convened, the Constitution by this clause provides 
against the transaction of business by one branch alone, except by its own 
consent. 

‘‘Mr. President, Iam not bound to furnish the motives and the reasoning 
upon which the framers of the Constitution proceeded in making that in- 
strument. It is sufficient if we can understand the plain meaning of its 
terms used in the Constitution. According to its plain meaning, if there be 
any proposition not mathematical, merely of a moral character, which can 
be said to be demonstrated, it is demonstrated by a consideration of the 
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clauses of the Constitution to which I have called ittention that legislative The VICE-PRESIDENT. The questi now Come, 4 
power can not be exercised except when both Houses are in —— ate is upon agreeing to the amendment offered t na 
PHILADELPHIA HARBOR IMPROVEMENT. | from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] to the amendment off 
Mr. FRYE. I desire to offer a resolution and to ask its im- | the Sena rom Maine [Mr. HALE] to the resolut ' 
mediate consideration. I will state the necessity for it. by. le Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON 
The contractors for the improvement of the harbor at Phila- | Mr. VEST. [ move [hat the Senate do now a 
delphia some two m<¢ nths ago failed. Proposals were issued, . The VIt E-PRESIDI N r, The question is on 
3 bids were received, and the lowest bidder was a Canadian com- | ““@ Senator from Missouri. ' 
pany, about whose ability to complete the contract the Secretary i motion was agreed to; a L t I ck and 45 
of War had very serious doubts. He rejected the bids, and he | P. ™-) the Senate adjourned until \\V ednesday, March | 
a was about to issue new proposals. The Senator from Pennsy]! LZ o'clock m. 
4 vania [Mr. QUAY], who felt very desirous that the Secretary of | 
Be War should give the award to the next highest bidder, on the 


27th of February introduced and secured the passage of the fol- 


, WEDNESDAY, Mareh 15, 18 
*¥ lowing resolution: 



























7 ‘ ; ; a Praver by th ] . } ry Tr) 
a Resolved, That the Secretary of War be required tofurnish for theinforma =a ' / ae WV S 9 , 
: tion of the Senate copies of all papers and documents relating to the pro “he Journal of the proceedings of Monda i a 
Ml posals for the improvement of the harbor of Philadelphia, under date o ] ved 
4 January 31, A. D. 1893, and that he be requested to suspend action upon said WW O. L. PRUDEN. 01 ivan 
4 proposals until the information has been received and considered by the | yoy \e i) 44 Saas? ber re ini 
4 Senate | dent of the United States. munica tothe S t 
‘ : ; 
A . . . . * ° . lit ages 1n writ 
; The information which was received was referred to the Com- 
4 mittee on Commerce and ordered to be printed. Ihave no doubt SENA t FI \ 
‘f when the Senator from Pennsylvania left the city for the South, Mr. VANCE , ' 
being somewhat in ill health, he forgot entirely the scope of the | p-)*.:, nt pare “ae en es —_ 
4 ' 2% : . a . ; e vith, appo ed a Senator from the State of Wyo 
resolution which had passed the Senate. Now, the Secretary of | — oe = ee — 
War regards it as a request which he ought to be bound by—of eee nd } on we Seen Sas Se Se eee 
: ae : . ! riviieges an lectlons when appoint nd 1 t ) 
course he knows he is not legally bound by it—but a request | ,, : 13 oe - a ” - 
2 . . . 6 2 ov oy = \ ie on the table 
which ought to bind him, and he will not issue any proposals or 1 = i rtiale ~s , 
‘ : . ° ae r : ecre ntials wer ead, and ordered t © on I 
accept any bids which have been made in relation to this work. | ¢.) ee ee weeny Se — ee 
* s + . . ; ° LOLIOWS;: 
Therefore the whole season is liable to be lost. What is worse | ~ 
than that, the removal of the islands in the harbor having com- SEATE OF WYOMING, ES ma 
meneed, the currents of the stream arechanged in sucha way that | * ee p 
already great damage is being done to the harbor itself. | swotui Gr date cman one utive of said St 
’ aie . Pa . : ° ve y qualified citize ute at t 
ad The work of removing the islands must be kept part passu noe fréen the sata State of ° lees ; 
; with the building of the shores in order to preserve the present | Senate of the United State xpiration of FY 
* condition of the harbor. eee Semacs ae’ ry ghee P $ ome s 
7 ° * . * + . ie rie 4 isla ‘ 11a ta 1 v I ( rf 1 
‘ I did not discover this until the day before yesterday. Know- n’s successo1 
§ ing that it was a matter of the utmost importance to Philadel- To have: a ria the said office of Senator of the United Sta 
= phia, and not knowing where the Senator from Pennsylvania | “S, testimony whereof I have caused State. 7 
i . a ° . ry “a - 1 Lesuimony vner ) hive caused 1686 letters to Db 
% was, I telegraphed mvself to Philadelphia the condition of things. | the great seal of the State to be hereunto afilxe 
© They evidently found the Senator, for I have here, under date Given under my hand at the city of Cheyenne on the 9th day of March, A. D 
i : ane 
» of March 10, the following telegram: — 
§ > 5 | ) ae | O IRNI 
‘ The resolution requesting the Secretary of War to suspend action upon the By the governor 
; contract for the removal of the islands in the harbor of Philadelphia 3 | AMOS W. BARBER, Sé / 
4 accomplished the purpose and should berescinded. Will you have the i | 
q ness to attend to it? PROPOSED USE OF PENSION OFFI BUILD 
Mr. President, I offer the resolution which I send to the desk,| The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a com ica- 
and ask for its immediate consideration. ion from the Secretary of the Interior, in response to a rest 
7 r , TOT 7A\Tr : ° Pp 5 LI | { 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the reso- | tion of the 28th ultimo, relative to the use of the Pension O 
lution will be reported by the Secretary. | building for musical concerts on the first day of the week, com 
The Seeretary read the resolution, as follows: monlv called Sunday. transmitting the correspondence relati 
Resolved, That so much of Senate resolution of February 27 last as re- | to the subject and stating that permi 3810) to ise th building 
quested the Secretary of War to suspend action in relation to the improve- | for the 1 iwnose referred to in the resolut 1 was : 
a ment of the harbor of Philadelphia is hereby rescinded. . ; Pp we “. oo _ d s _o 2 eet . — I a 
g PW Wh , lov = | fused by the Secretary of the Interior; which, on motion of 
Mr. FRYE. I thought the resolutions which were under con- | HAWLEY, was, with the accompanying papers, order on 
sideration a few moments ago had been withdrawn. I find, | the table and be printed. 
however, they have not been, and therefore I ask unanimous | 
= consent that they may be temporarily laid aside, and that the ANNEXATION OF HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
“a : shia ay Parad shall be consi 1] tal f — - — ‘ 
; oe W ay [ have offered shall be considered. It will take Che VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lavs before the Senate 
. yment. : ‘ ieee ; 
ed res acs IT) Te a _|a@ memorial of the senate and house of representatives ol 
3 The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of | Commonwealth of Massachusetts, which will be read 
the Senator from Maine? The Chair hears none. The Secretary read the memorial 1] * 
Mr. HARRIS ‘a this reeolutio: ree . le pecretary read the Memorial, as [ollow 
Mr. HARRIS. Is this resolution to rescind a former Senate 
resolutic n? COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUS S, t/ I 
4 Mr. FRYE. It is to rescind a portion of a former resolution | Resolutions relative to the annexation of the Mawatian Isla 
which is still in existence. Resolved, That it is the sense of this General Court that it isexpedier 
Mr. HARRIS. It is simply a Senate, and not a concurrent the Hawaiian Islands should be annexed t the Unit sta pnd i } 
ve interests of the United States, commercially and strategi ) i pro 


or joint resolution? moted thereby 
Mr. FRYE. It is a Senate resolution only. | Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the presiding officers o 
a The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immediate | 2ot branches of Congress, and also to the Senators and Representa » in 
consideration of the resolution submitted by the Senator from | ~°™8"°** 70 ‘18 “ommonweatss 
Maine? The Chair hears none. The question is on agreeing to eee SP Lae, Peery 28, 308 
the resolution. i = Adopted. Sentupforconcurrence. —__ 
The resolution was agreed to. | BOWED A. BOAUSEES 


ADJOURNMENT TO WEDNESDAY. | Adopted in coneurrence 


a Mr. GORMAN. I move that when the Senate adjourn to-day | Atruecopy. Attest: 

mit be to meet on Wednesday next. 7a pow EDS. 

4 The motion was agreed to. — 7 neil : 

a j - DD ‘ Nes a oy } 4} - wtial . 
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The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolution sub- | chusctts. 

a wets te by Mr. MANDERSON on the 9th instant, relative to the| Mr. SHERMAN. I think the memorial ought to have | 

a usiness of the session. | presented elsewhere. My attention was not called to it at the 
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moment. I think it ought to have been presented in executive 
session. It had better lie on the table for the present. 

Mr. HOAR. The memorial does not contemplate any partic- 
ular form or method of annexation, 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is true. 

Mr. HOAR. Hawaii may be annexed as Texas was, by a joint 
resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The memorial will lie on the table 
for the present, 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. GORMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to: and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After ten minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 


RECESS. 


Mr. GORMAN (at 12 o’clock and 20 minutes p.m.). I move 
that the Senate take a recess until half past 3 o'clock. 


The motion was agreed to; and at the expiration of the recess | 


(at 3 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m.) the Senate reassembled. 
AMENDMENT OF THE RULES. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I desire to give notice of an amendment of 
the rules, which Lask to have read and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The notice will be read. 

The Secretary read, as follows: 

Notice is hereby given of a motion toamend Rule XVI, by adding after the 
words, ‘Committee on Commerce,’ in clause 1, the words, *‘and bills mak- 
ing appropriations for the District of Columbia, which shall be referred to 
the Commiteee on the District of Columbia;” so as to read: 

“All general appropriation bills shall be referred to the Committee on 
Ane ns, except bills making appropriations for rivers and harbors, 
which shall be referred to the Committee on Commerce, and bills making 
appropriations for the District of Columbia, which shall be referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia,” etc. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I ask that the notice be referred to the 
Committee on Rules. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The notice wiil be referred to the 
Committee on Rules and printed. 

Mr. DOLPH. Irose to make a parliamentary inquiry, but 
the notice has been referred. I was about to inquire if the amend- 
ment proposed would without further notice leave the whole 
matter of the disposition of appropriation bills open when it 
came up for consideration in the Senate. 

Mr. SHERMAN. In answer I will state the rules require that 
any amendment to the rules must be made after written notice, 
so that notice of amendment will have to be given in the case sug- 
gested by the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. HARRIS. I desire to suggest to the Senator from Ohio 


that he has simply given notice, which was very proper under | 


the rules, but the notice can not be referred. When he prepares 
his resolution making the amendment the resolution can be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules, but not the notice. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is the ordinary way,I think, that anotice 
shall be referred to the Committee on Rules, and if they think 
such an amendment of the rules ought to be made they will so 
report. I have one precedent before me, where a case of that 
kind occurred. It is to the effect that the Committee on Rules 
must first determine whether the amendment of which notice is 
given is a wise provision, and if so, then they will in their own 
language report the amendment to the Senate. Such was the 
report made by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH], 
the chairman of the Committee on Rules, in a recent case. 

Mr. HARRIS. So far as I have introduced resolutions look- 
ing to an amendment of the rules, I have offered the resolution 
and issued the notice at the same time, but the resolution goes 
to the committee. The notice is simply in conformity to Rule 
XL, which requires a notice showing exactly what rule is to be 
amended, and how amended. 

Mr. SHERMAN, If the Senator thinks that is a better form 
Iam perfectly willing to follow it. 

Mr. HARRIS. Just let the notice lie on the table and the 
Senator can at leisure prepare his resolution. 

Mr. SHERMAN. All right. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That will be the order of the Senate. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Notice will be given according to Rule XL. 

COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE. 

Mr. GORMAN. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the election of the committees of the body. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. GORMAN. [ask for the adoption of the following order: 


Ordered, That so much of Rule XXIV of the Senate as provides for the ap- 
pointment of the standing and other committees of the Senate by ballot be 
suspended. 


Mr. CULLOM. That is always done. 





The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the adoption 
of the order? The Chair hears none, and the order is agreed to. 

Mr. GORMAN. I submit the resolution I send to the desk 
and ask for its present consideration. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read by the 
Secretary. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Resolved, That the following constitute the standing and select committees 
of the Senate of the United States for the Fifty-third Congress: 

On Agriculture and Forestry: Messrs. George (chairman), Bate, Ransom 
Peffer, Roach, McMillan, Washburn, Proctor. Hansbrough. 

On Appropriations: Messrs. Cockrell (chairman), Call, Gorman, Black 
burn, Brice, Allison, Hale, Cuilom, Teller 

To Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: Messrs 
White of Louisiana (chairman), Camden, Jones of Nevada. 

On the Census: Messrs. Turpie (chairman), Berry, White of California, 
Murphy, Peffer, Hale, Stockbridge, Dixon, Hansbrough. 

On Civil Service and Retrenchment: Messrs. Call (chairman), Walthall, 
Gorion, Irby, Cockrell, Stanford, Washburn, Morrill, Lodge. 

On Claims: Messrs. Pasco (chairman), Daniel, Berry, Caffery, Allen of 
Nebraska, Mitchell of Oregon, Davis, Stewart, Peffer. 

On Coast Defenses: Messrs. Gordon (chairman), Irby, Mills, White of 
California, Smith, Squire, Dolph, Hawley, Higgins. 

On Commerce: Messrs. Ransom (chairman), Coke, Vest, Gorman, White 
of Louisiana, White of California, Murphy, Frye, Jones of Nevada, Dolph, 
Cullom, Washburn, Quag. 

On the District of Columbia: Messrs. Harris (chairman), Faulkner, Gib 
son. Hunton, Smith, Martin, McMillan, Wolcott, Gallinger, Hansbrough, 
Proctor. 

On Education and Labor: Messrs. Kyle (chairman), George, Hunton, 
Caffery, Murphy, Carey. Stanford, Washburn, Lodge. 

On Engrossed Bills: Messrs. Allison (chairman), Cockrell, Martin. 

_ Enrolled Bills: Messrs. Caffery (chairman), Mitehell of Wisconsin, Du 
bois. 

On Epidemic Diseases: Messrs. Jones of Nevada (chairman), Stockbridge, 
Gallinger, Quay, Harris, Irby, White of Louisiana. 

To Examine the Several Branches of the Civil Service: Messrs. Peffer 
(chairman), Gray, Vilas, Power, Gallinger. 

On Finance: Messrs. Voorhees (chairman), McPherson, Harris, Vance, Vest, 
Jones of Arkansas, Morrill, Sherman, Jones of Nevada, Allison, Aldrich. 

On Fisheries: Messrs. Coke (chairman), Call, Gibson, Hill, Mitchell of Wis 
consin, Stockbridge, Stanford, Squire, Power. 

On Foreign Relations: Messrs. Morgan (chairman), Butler, Gray, Turpie, 
Daniel, Sherman, Frye, Dolph, Davis 

On Immigration; Messrs. Hill (chairman), Voorhees, McPherson, Faulk- 
ner, Harris, Stewart, Chandler, Squire, Proctor, Dubois, Lodge. 

On Improvement of the Mississippi River and its Tributaries: Messrs 
Bate (chairman), Walthall, Palmer, Peffer, Washburn, Pettigrew, Power. 

On Indian Affairs: Messrs. Jonesof Arkansas (chairman), Morgan, Smith, 
Roach, Allen of Nebraska, Stewart, Platt, Stockbridge, Manderson, Petti- 
grew, Shoup. 

On Interstate Commerce: Messrs. Butler (chairman), Gorman, Brice 
White of Louisiana, Camden, Lindsay, Cullom, Wilson, Chandler, Wolcott 
Higgins. 

On Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands: Messrs. White of California 
(chairman), Jones of Arkansas, Kyle, Roach, Brice, Stewart, Dubois, Carey, 
Hansbrough. 

On the Judiciary: Messrs. Pugh (chairman), Coke, George, Vilas, Hill 
Lindsay, Hoar, Wilson, Teller. Platt, Mitchell of Oregon. 

On the Library: Messrs. Mills (chairman), Voorhees, Wolcott. 

On Manufactures: Messrs. Gibson (chairman), Smith, Caffery, Higgins, 
Gallinger. 

On Military Affairs: Messrs. Walthall (chairman), Cockrell, Bate, Palmer 
Mitchell of Wisconsin, Hawley, Cameron, Manderson, Davis. 

On Mines ani Mining: Messrs. Stewart (chairman), Bate, Call, Irby 
Millis, Jones of Nevada, Power, Sthoup, Allison. 

On Naval Affairs: Messrs. McPherson (chairman), Butler, Blackburn. 
Gibson, Camden, Cameron, Hale, Stanford, Stockbridge 

On Organization, Conduct, and Expenditures of the Executive Depart 
ments: Messrs. Smith (chairman), Cockrell, Hill, Walthall, Caffery, Wilson, 
Proctor, Dubois, Lodge. 

On Patents: Messrs. Gray (chairman), Kyle, Mills, Berry, Dixon, Platt, 
Wilson. 

On Pensions: Messrs. Palmer (chairman), Brice, Vilas, Camden, Caffery 
Gorman, Shoup, Hansbrough, Gallinger, Hawley. 

On Post-Offices and Post-Roads: Messrs. Colquitt (chairman), Vilas, Irby 
Mills, Hunton, Hill, Mitchell of Oregon, McMillan, Wolcott, Dixon, Wash 
burn. 

On Printing: Messrs. Gorman (chairman), Ransom, Manderson. 

On Private Land Claims: Messrs. Hale (chairman), Teller, Dixon, Ransom 
Colquitt, Pasco, Berry. 

On Privileges and Elections: Messrs. Vance (chairman), Gray, Pugh, Tw 
pie, Palmer, Hoar, Mitchell of Oregon, Chandler, Higgins. 

On Public Buildings and Grounds: Messrs. Vest (chairman), Daniel, Pasco 
Brice, Gordon, Stanford, Morrill, Quay, Sauire. 

On Public Lands: Messrs. Berry (chairman), Walthall, Pasco, Vilas, Mar 
tin, Allen of Nebraska, Dolph, Pettigrew, Carey, Power, Dubois. 

On Railroads: Messrs. Camden (chairman), Berry, Gordon, Palmer, Mar 
tin, Blackburn, Hawley, Stockbridge, Pettigrew, Power, Peffer. 

On Relations with Canada: Messrs. Murphy (chairman), Pugh, Colquitt 
Hunton, Mitchell of Wisconsin, Hoar, Hale, Dolph, Higgins. 

On the Revision of the Laws of the United States: Messrs. Daniel (chai 
man), Call, Lindsay, Wilson, Platt. 

On Revolutionary Claims: Messrs. Cameron (chairman), Frye, Aldric! 
Coke, Pugh. 

: On Rules: Messrs. Blackburn (chairman), Harris, Gorman, Aldrich, Mai 
derson. 

On Territories: Messrs. Faulkner (chairman), Hill, Blackburn, Bate, Ca 
White of California, Platt, Davis, Carey, Shoup, Hansbrough. 

On Transportation Routes to the Seabourn’ Messrs. Irby (chairman 
pyre Turpie, Gordon, Ransom, Gallinger, Squire, Mitchell of Orego 

arich. 

On Pacific Railroads: Messrs. Brice (chairman), Morgan, Faulkner, Whi 
of Louisiana, Murphy, Davis, Carey, Wolcott, McMillan. 

On Indian Depredations: Messrs. Lindsay (chairman), Faulkner, Ky! 
White of Louisiana, Cockrell, Shoup, Chandler, Pettigrew, Carey. 


SELECT COMMITTEES. 


To Investigate the Condition of the Potomac River Front of Washington 
Messrs. Frye (chairman), Sherman, Proctor, McPherson, Ransom, Hu 
ton. 
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To Inquire into all Claims of Citizens of the United States against the 
Government of Nicaragua: Messrs. Hawley (chairman), Stewart, Mitchell 
of Oregon, Morgan, Palmer. 

On Woman Suffrage: Messrs. Hoar (chairman), Quay, 
Blackburn, McPherson. 

On Additional Accommodations for the Library of Congress: 
rill (chairman), Dixon, Voorhees, Butler, Pugh 

On the Five Civilized Tribes of Indians: Messrs. Teller (chairman), Platt, 
Butler, Pasco, Roach. 

On Transportation and Sale of Meat Products: Messrs. Platt (chairman), 
Power, Vest, Coke. Allen of Nebraska. 

To Establish the University of the United States: Messrs. Hunton (chair 
man), Kyle, Vance, Jones of Arkansas, Turpie, Proctor, Sherman, Dolph, 
Washburn. i 

On the Quadro-Centennial: Messrs. Vilas (chairman), Colquitt, Vest, Gray, 
Daniel, Gibson, Voorhees, Lindsay, Pettigrew, Sherman, Cameron, Hawley, 
Wilson, Cullom , 

To Investigate the Geological Survey: Messrs. Martin (chairman), Jones 
of Arkansas, Ransom, Wolcott, Carey. 

On National Banks: Messrs. Mitchell of Wisconsin (chairman), Vance 
Colquitt, Chandler, Manderson , 

On Forest Reservations: Messrs. Allen of Nebraska (chairman), Kyle, 
Morgan, Teller, Davis. } 

On Corporations in the District of Columbia: Messrs. Aldrich (chairman), 
McMillan, Gorman, Brice, Harris. 

To Investigate Trespassers upon Indian (chair 
man), Butler, Higgins. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harris in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution of the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. GORMAN]. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. MANDERSON. [ask consent that in addition to the list 
that has been read, which will of course appear in the RECORD, 
there also appear an alphabetical list of Senators in the usual 
form, with the committees to which they are assigned. 
list can very easily be prepared. 

Mr.COCKRELL. And that the list of committees be printed 
as a separate document. 
Mr. MANDERSON. 

ument. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be so ordered if there 
be no objection. The Chair hears none. 


UNITED STATES SENATORS ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED, 
COMMITTEES OF WHICH THEY ARE MEMBERS. 
ADLAI E. STEVENSON, Vice-President of the United States and President of 
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Foreign Relations. 
Potomac River Front (Select). 
Quadro-Centennial (Select). 
University of the United States (Select). 


ete., of the Executive De- 


Li- 


Indian 


oweceeees-.lndian Affairs. 


Indian Depredations. 
Mines and Mining. 
Pensions. 
Territories. 





dietine he: 


* 
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Mr. SMITH (5) ....---2e<<0 4.---«--.-Organization, ete., of the Executive De Mr. MILLS. I meve that the Senate: i 
partments, chairmun nm aes. odie “tial a hiee ale 2 .& a) 

Coast Defenses ihe motion was avreed to; and (at3 o’clo 

District of Columbia p. m.) the Senate adjourned vntil to-morrow, Thu ay, 

Indian Affairs. 16, 1893, at 12 o'clock m. 

Manufactures 
Mr. SQUIRE (5) ... .ccecsccccewwences Coast Defenses. 

Fisheries 

Immigration NOMINATIONS 

Public Buildings and Grounds. = i. wie 

Transportation Routes E 
Br, STAMFORD ©) << cacceccsscsscees Civil Service and Retrenchment ah 

Education and Labor. 

Fisheries 

Naval Affairs. 

Public Buildings and Grounds. Edward B. W 
Mr. STEWART (6)....-. ps vetectuceu —— and Mining, chairman. General, vice A 

ialmMs 

Imm on 

Indian Affairs. ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 

Irrigation ; 

Nicaragua Claims (Select) | William MeAdoo, of New Jersey, to be Assistant Secretary « 
Mr. STOCKBRIDGE (6) .........-..-- Census. 

Epidemic Diseases. 

Fisheries 

Indian Affairs. | POSTMAST 

Naval Affairs. 

Railroads. | Dale J. Crittenberger, to be postmaster at A lerson. i ‘ 

my x wiv " ized Tribes of i : (Select). | . . . . } I ' 

Mr. TELLER (5) .....---+2---0s0+----E ac A Tribes of Indians (Sel county ot Madison and State of Indiana, in the place of Hiva 

Appropriations. | Daniels, resigned. 


Forest Reservations (Select). | Charles H. Lone, to be postmaster at Tipton, in t 
private and Claims Cedar and Stateof lowa, in the plaee of Mrs. Lucy Bowers, who 
Dy, TURPTB (5) oneeeeccaceccevecee- Cenaun. Ghairman. | commission expires March 21, 1803 
Foreign Relations. | Stephen Smith, to be postmaster at Tama, in the county o 
Privileges and Blections. | Tama and State of Iowa, in the place of Charles J. Wonse: 
Transportation Routes. , a 
University of the United States (Select). signed. — } es . 
Mr. VANCB (5) ......- weerews oaenmutel Privileges and Elections, chairman. Joseph E. Swindlehurst, to be postmaster at Livingston, i 
Pinanee. : county of Park and State of Montana, in the place of Stiles M. 
National Banks (Select). | Park ie .wsioned 
University of the United States (Select). | * #@S5, Tesigned. ; . 
Woman Suffrage (Select). | Robert B. Brewn, to be postmaster at 


ASSIS 


TANT ATTORNEY-GED ‘ 


hitney. of Ne w York, tr bh Assistant tin 
braha 








the Navy, vice James R. Soley, resigned. 


! Meadville, in the coun 
Wb: VRE OW) cissewicascccsscsevice Public Buildings and Grounds, chairman. | of Crawford and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of Orrin H 
Commerce. | Hollister, removed. 
Finance. 
Transportation and Sale of Meat Products 
(Select). ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS, MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Quadro-Centennial (Select). 
BW ie cca ccnmerectocwdec seul Quadro-Centennial (Select), chairman First Lieut. Wright P. Edgerton, Second Artillery, to bea 
OP. ¢: » the Sever a a he Civil so r ° ; ; ) F ! 
ee veral Branches of the Cly | ciate professor of mathematics, March 14, 1893, to fill an original 
Judiciary. vacancy. 
Pensions. 
Post-Offices and Post-Roads 
Public Lands. P oe , 
Mr. VOORHEES (5) .....--ccoscccscee Finance, chairman. Quartermaster’s Department. 
Additional Accommodations for the Lt- ; 5 . neue . 
brary of Congress (Select) Capt. Charles W. Williams, assistant quartermaster, to be 
| 
| 
| 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 


——— quartermaster with the rank of major, March 4, 1893, vice McGon- 
sibrary. : 
Quadro-Centennial (Select) ni 
Mr. WALTHALL (5).........-.-.--.- Military Affairs, chairman. 
Civil Service and Retrenchment 
Improvement of Mississippi River 
Organization, etc., of the Executive De- 
partments. 
Public Lands. 
Mr. WASHBURN (7) ..0.00.~<0--0--0/ Agriculture and Forestry. 


le, retired from active service. 


cr 

So 
Cavalry arm. 

Capt. James N. Wheelan, Second Cavalry, to be major, Mar 


7, 1893, viee Harris, Eighth Cavalry,retired from act ‘ 
Capt. Adam Kramer, Sixth Cavalry, to be major, Ma: 


———— eee | 1893, vice Adam, Sixth Cavalry, retired from active servik 

mmerce. — ; ; : ioe. aie 

Education and Labor. First Lieut. Frederick W. Sibley, Second Cavalry, to a 
Improvement of the Mississippi River. | tain, March 7, 1893, vice Wherlan, Second Cavalry, promoted. 
Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 3 } First Lieut. Benjamin H. Cheever, Sixth Cavalry, to be cap 
University of the United States (Select) tain. March 8. 1893. vice Kramer. Sixth Cavalry. 1 3 

; ; < * 4 c . vs < Lit « J . VE | "~) prec 

Mr. Warr of California (5) ...... Irrigation, chairman. 7 7 ; on ~~ ays P , , 

Census. Seeond Lieut. Harry G. Trout, Ninth Cavalry, to be { 


Coast Defenses. tenant, March 7, 1893, vice Sibley, Second Cavalry, promoted 
oe Second Lieut. Edward C. Brooks, Eighth Cavalry, to be 


to — , g2 ipa mvar Airt etaati Dieta. ene 
Mr. WHITE of Louisiana (6).......To Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- | lieutenant, March 8, 1593, vice Cheever, ixth Cavalry, pro- 


penses of the Senate, chairman. | moted. 
Commerce, _— 
Epidemic Diseases. Infantry arm. 
Indian Depredations. J E ; sn > B? 
Interstate Commerce. Maj. Richard Comba, Ninth Infantry, to be lieutenant-colo- 
Pacific Railroads. el, March 8, 1893, vice Whittemore, Twelf nfantry, reti 
REP. WIEBOR (6) ccccudtecsnstenswse Interstate Commerce. _ ee ea , "7 ifth Infantry, Lt! 
Judiciary. from active service. . 
Organization, etc., of Executive Depart- Capt. Ezra P. Ewers, Fifth Infantry, to be major, Marc] 
antenae | 1893, vice Comba, Ninth Infantry, promoted. 
nts. ws marge Aer ' are : 
Dokehen of the Lawe. First. Lieut. William H. C. Bowen, Fifth Infantry, to be cap- 
Quadro-Centennial (Select). tain, March 7, 1893, vice Ewers, Fifth Infantry, promot 
Mr. WoLcort (6) ........- ----+-----District of Columbia. Second Lieut. George B. Davis, Twenty-third Infantry, to b 
Interstate Commerce. aoe rel 4“ ~lebar ; : ans . 
Library. first lieutenant, March 7, 1893, vice Bowen, Fifth Infantry, pro- 
Pacific Railroads. moted. 
Post-Offices and Post-Roads. eo Te TET WAY 
TolInvestigate Geological Survey (Select). PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 
CLERK TO COMMITTEE ON PACIFIC RAILROADS. Passed Assistant Engineer Charles W. Rae, to be a chief engi 
. in 4 eer i s Navy fr i :2Ist February RO rj Chief ] e 
Mr. BRICE submitted the following resolution; which was re- | 2©¢" *? the Navy from the 2ist February, 1893, v a 


* ser 2 5 ine, retired (subjee tot > OX inations re re 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent | Bee’ Robert B. Hine, retired (subject to the examinations requit 


Expenses of the Senate : 0 aa Engineer William H. Allderdi 
ssisté tag ineer Lian - Aliderdice, tO de & passs , 
Resolved, That the Committee on Pacific Railroads be, and is hereby, | .:.4- 2 i o> i ? ; f eT ‘ Hobs 7 F893 
authorized to employ a clerk, atan annual salary of $2,220 per annum, to be | sistant egmnest 7 the Navy from the alst February, 1593, vice 
paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate until otherwise provided for. | Passed Assistant Engineer Charles W. Rae, promoted. 
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March 16, 18923. 
J.G. BUTLER, D. D. 


THURSDAY, 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 


_OON GRESSION AL RECORD—SEN ATE. 


The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. | 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


Mr. BATE. I move that when the Senate adjourn to-day it 
be to meet on Monday next. 
The motion was agreed to. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a petition of the Legisla- 
ture of Washington, praying that action be taken by Congress 
for the protection of Puget Sound and the entire coast; which 
was referred to the Committee on Coast Defenses. 

He also presented a petition of the Legislature of Washington, 
praying that an appropriation be made for the survey and im- 
provement of the western coastof that State north of Grays Har- 
bor and the Ozeete River; which was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce, 

He also presented apetition of the Legislature of Washington, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to protect the country 
from infectious diseases; which was referred to the Committee 
on Epidemic Diseases. 

He also presented a petition of the Legislature of Washington, 
praying for the creation of anew light-house district which shall 
embrace all the aids to navigation on the Straits of Juande Fuca 
Puget Sound, Washington Sound, and all the adjacent and trib- 
utary waters thereto, and also all Alaskan waters; which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Legislature of Washington, 
praying for the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands; which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the’ Legislature of Washington, 
praying for an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States providing for the election of Urited States Senators by a 
popular vote; which was referred to the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections. 

He also presented a petition of the Legislature of Washing- 
ton, praying for the early completion of the Nicaragua Canal ; 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Second Legislative As- 
sembly of Oklahoma Territory, praying that the provisions of 
section 2301, Supplement of the Revised Statutes, be amende > 
so as to apply to the Public Land Strip; which was referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also presented a petition of the National Assembly, League 
of American Wheelmen, praying that an appropriation be made 
for the continuance and early completion of the work of the 
United States Geological Survey; which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Vr. HANSBROUGH presented a petition of the Legislature 
o! North Dakota, praying that all telegraph lines be placed under 
Governmentcontrol; which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of the Legislature of North Dakota, 
praving for the removal of the duty on binding-twine and for 


the passage of a graduated income-tax law; which were referred | 


to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented ape tition of the Legislature of North Dakota, 
praying for a change in the plans for the expenditure of the bal- 
ance of the appropriation for the erection of a penitentiary build- 
ing at Grafton, N. Dak., under the provisions of an act of Con- 


gress, 80 that the building may be used as an institution for the 


feeble-minded; which was referred to the Committee on Public | 


Buildings and Grounds. 

He also presented a petition of the Legislature of North Dakota, 
praying for an amendment of the law regulating the allotment 
of the national militia fund; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

Healso presented apetition of the Legislature of North Dakota, 

yraying for the passage of what is known as the “good roads 
Bill which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 


CLERK TO SELECT COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL BANKS. 


Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin submitted the following reso- 
lution; which was reftrred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Select Committee on National Banks be, and it is hereby, 
authorized to employ a clerk at an annual salary of $1,440, to be ren out of 
the contingent fund of the Senate until otherwise provided for. 

Mr. GORMAN. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 o’clock and 10 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, March 20, 1893, at 12 
o'clock m. 


| 





Marcu 20, 











MoNDAY, March 20, 1893. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev G. BUTLER, D. D. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday last was read and 
approved. 

ADJOURNMENT TO WEDNESDAY. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I move that when the Senate adjourn to- 
day it be to meet on Wednesday next. 

The motion was agreed to. 


REGENT OF SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Pursuant to section 5581 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, the Vice-President appoints the Senator from 
Delaware, Hon. GEORGE GRAY, to be a regent of the Smithso- 
nian Institution, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the expiration 
of his term of office. 

SENATOR FROM WASHINGTON. 

Mr. SQUIRE presented the credentials of John B. Allen, ap- 
pointed by the governor of Washington a Senator from that 
State; which were read, and referred to the Committee on Priv- 
ileges and Elections, as follows: 

STATE OF 
To the President of the Senate of th 
presents may come, greeting: 

Whereas the term of office of Hon. John B. Allen as a Senator in Congress 
from the State of Washington expired March 3, A. D. 1893; and 

Whereas the Legislature of the State which assembled January 9, A. D. 
1893, finally adjourned March 9, A. D. 1893, without electing a Senator in 
Congress from said State to fill the vacancy occasioned by the expiration of 
the term of Senator Allen; and 

Whereas by reason of the premises a vacancy exists and happens during 
the recess of the Legislature in the office of Senator in Congress from the 
State of Washington: 

Now, therefore, I, J. H. McGraw, executive of the State of Washington, by 
reuson of the premises, and by virtue of the authority in me vested as such 
executive by the Constitution of the United States, do hereby appoint said 
John B. Allen, a native-born citizen of the United States over the age of 30 
years and an inhabitant of the State, a Senator in Congress from the State 
of Washington to fill such vacancy until the next meeting of the Legislature 
of the State. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the sal of 
the State of Washington to be affixed hereto, at Olympia, this 10th day of 
March, A. D. 1893, and of the Independence‘of the United States the one hun- 
dred and seventeenth. 

[SEAL ] 

By the governor: 


WASHINGTON, Executive Department. 
United States and to all to whom these 


J.H. MCGRAW. 
J. H. PRICE, Secretary of State. 

CLERK TO SELECT COMMITTEE ON GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 

Mr. MARTIN submitted the following resolution; which was 
referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Select Committee to Investigate the Geological Survey 
be, and it hereby is, authorized to employ a clerk at an annual salary of 
$1,440, to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate, until otherwise 
provided for. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. HOAR. I rise to a question of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
will state his question of order. 

Mr. HOAR. It is that the rules of the Senate require the 
presentation of routine business in a regular order, first peti- 
tions, and afterwards reports of committees, bills, and resolu- 
tions. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The point of order of the Senator 
from Massachusetts is well taken, and routine business will be 
called in regular order. The presentation of petitions and me- 
morials is first in order. 


Mr. PASCO. What is the point of order made? 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The regular order is called for, 


which is the presentation of petitions and memorials. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Itis usual to first lay before the Senate 
messages frorh the President and communications from heads of 
Departments. I take the liberty of suggesting that that order 
precedes the presentation of petitions and memorials. 

REPORT ON PHOSPHATE INDUSTRY. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 

tion from the Commissioner of Labor, transmitting, in response 


| to a resolution of the Senate of December 4, 1890, a special re- 


port relating to the phosphate industry of the United States; 
which, with the accompanying papers, was, on motion of Mr. 
CALL, referred to the Committee on Printing, and ordered to be 
printed. 

LONG ISLAND SOUND COAST DEFENSES. 


Mr. HAWLEY presented a petition of the Legislature of 


| Connecticut, praying for improved defenses of the eastern en- 
| trance to Long Island Sound; which was read, and referred to 


the Committee on Coast Defenses, as follows: 
STATE OF CONNECTICUT, GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
January Session, A, D. 1893. 
House joint resolution No. 354, concerning the defense of the eastern 
entr: ance of Long Island Sound. 


Resolved by this Assembiy 
SecrTiIon 1. That the ereposed erection of suitable coast defenses at the 








1893. 





eastern entrance to Long Island Sound is hereby approved, and a sufficient 
application of funds appropriated for seacoast defenses by the Congress of 


the United States according to plans prepared by the Chief Engineer of the | 


United States Army, under direction of the Secretary of War, is hereby 
recommended and urged as a necessity in order that this important part of 
the coast may be properly protected. 

Src. 2. The secretary is hereby directed to forward copies of this resolu- 
tion to the Senators and Representatives from this State in Congress. 

Passed senate March 2, 183 

Passed house of representatives March 2, 1893. 

STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 88., 
Office of the Secretary: 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a true copy of record in this office. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the seal of 
said State, at Hartford, this 6th day of March, A. D. 1893. 

[SEAL. } JOHN J. PHELAN, Secretary. 

(Mr. O. L. Pruden, one of the private secretaries of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, communicated to the Senate sundry 
messages in writing.) 

REPORT ON COST OF MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS. 

Mr. MCPHERSON submitted the following resolution, which 
was read: 

Resolved, That the Commissioner of Labor is hereby directed to make a 
report to the Senate at the opening of the Fifty-third Congress comprehend- 
ing the facts already collected by him, or to be obtained from other sources, 
of the total cost and also actual labor cost of producing various iron and 
steel products, such as bar iron, steel rails, etc., and leading articles in the 
textile industry, and of such other articles for which the cost of production 
has been or may be approximately obtained, and in his report to state the 
facts in parallel columns for this and other countries for which they have 
been or may be obtained. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. If there is noobjection I ask for the im- 
mediate consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let it be referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

Mr. PLATT. Why not the Committee on Finance? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let it go to the Committee on Finance, 
then. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
submit a motion to refer? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I move that the resolution be referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. VEST. I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business. : 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I ask the Senator from Missouri 
to withhold his motion for a few minutes that I may submit some 


Does the Senator from Missouri 


reports. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I rise to offer a resolution. 

Mr. VEST. I will yield to allow routine business to be trans- 
acted. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
draws his motion. 
AMENDMENT OF THE RULES—APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. SHERMAN. In pursuance of the notice I gave the other 
day, I introduce a resolution, which I ask to have referred to the 
Committee on Rules. 

The resolution was read, and referred to the Committee on 
Rules, as follows: 


Resolved, That Rule XVI be amended by adding after the words ‘“‘ Com- 
mittee on Commerce,” in clause 1, the words “and bills making appropri- 
ations for the District of Columbia, which shall be referred tothe Committee 
on the District of Columbia;” so as to read: 

** All general appropriation bills shall be referred to the Committee on 
ee gy erp except bills making appropriations for rivers and harbors, 
which shall be referred to the Committee on Commerce, and bills making 
appropriations for the District of Columbia, which shall be referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia,” ete. 


Mr. BUTLER. I submit a resolution, which I ask be referred 
to the Committee on Rules. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That paragraph 1 of Rule XVI of the standing rules of the Sen- 
ate be amended by striking out the words “All general appropriation bills 
shall be referred to the Committee on Appropriations. except bills making 
appropriations forrivers and harbors, which shall be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce,” and inserting the following: 

: “The general appropriation bills shall be referred to committees as fol- 
ows: 

“To the Committeeon Appropriations: The billsfor legislative, executive, 
po —_— expenses, forsundry civil expenses, for pensions, and for all defi- 
ciencies. 

an the Committee on Agriculture: The bill for the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. 

“To the Committee on Foreign Relations: The consular and diplomatic bill. 

“To the Committee on Military Affairs: The bill for the military establish- 
ment, including the Military Academy. 

‘To the Committee on Naval Affairs: The bill for the naval establishment. 

“To the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads: The Post-Office appro- 
priation bill. 

“To the Committee on Indian Affairs: The bill for Indians and Indian tribes. 

“To the Committee on Commerce: The bill for rivers and harbors. 

“To the Committee on Coast Defenses: The fortifications bill; and 

‘To the Committee on the District of Columbia: The bill making appropria- 
tions for the District." 


Mr. HARRIS. Let the resolution be printed. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee on Rules and printed. 


The Senator from Missouri with- 





CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE. 


REPORT ON IMMIGRATION, 
Mr. CHANDLER submitted the following 

was referred to the Committee on Printing 
Resolved, That there be printed and bound in pa covers, for t 

the Senate, 1,000 copies of the Report No. 1333 1¢ Committee on I 

tion, made at the second session of the Fifty-second ¢ 

mony accompanying said report 


REPORT ON FAILED NATIONAL BANKS. 





i , , 
iC ongress 





Mr. CHANDLER submitted the following resoluti which 
was referred to the Committee on Printing: 

Resolved, That there be printed i bound in er covers. for t se of 
the Senate, 2,250 copies of the Report No. 1286 ( | i 
National Banks, made at the second session of the Fi ‘ i¢ ress, 
with the testimony accompanying said report 

INDIAN DEPREDATION CLAIMS 

Mr. KYLE. I submit a resolution for reference to the ¢ 7 
mittee on Indian Depredations. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Indian Depredations be, and hereby is, 
directed to make inquiry concerning all Indian depredation clair \ ut 
any time have been or may be presented in the Court of Clain inder the act 
of March 3, 1891, especially those in which unpai udgments have been 
hitherto rendered, or may be rendered prior to the conclusion the inquiry 
and also into the manner in which such claims have | een defended in behalf 
of the Indians and: the United States; and generally into the workings of 
said a t of March 3, 1891; and concerning allother Incian depredation claims 
not covered by said act, and to make ch recommendations relative to any 
or all of said claims and for additional legislation as said committee may 


deem expedient; said committee, either as a full committee or throu 
‘“ommittees, being hereby empowered to sit during the recess of the Senate, 
tc send for persons and papers, and to employ a stenographer and expert, 
the expenses of the inquiry to be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate 

Mr. HARRIS. The resolution had better be referred 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Dakota 
desires to have it referred to the Committee on Indian Depreda- 
tions. 

Mr. KYLE. I wish to have the Committee on Indian Depre- 
dations consider the resolution before action is had upon it. 

Mr. HARRIS. I have no objection to its going to that com- 
mittee, but before the Senate can finally consider it it must go, 
under the law, to the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate. 


h sub- 


to the 
Expenses of 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred, in 

the first instance, to the Committee on Indian Depredations. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES OF SENATE ARCHIVES. 

Mr. ALLISON, I submit a resolution and ask that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules, as [ think that is the proper 
committee to consider the subject. It is a matter of some im- 
portance to the Senate. 

The resolution was read and referred to the Committee on 
Rules, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, directed 
to allow, under his supervision, the representative of the Department of 
Justice on the board of management of the Wor!d's Columbian lixposition 
to have photographic copies made of certain ancient executive communica- 
tions on file in the archives of the United States Senate, for exhtbition at 
the World's Columbian Exposition, as follows: The nominations by the 
President of the Chief Justices and the Associate Justice f the Supreme 


Court of the United States, embraced in Nos. 1, 2 7, 14, 16, 27. 28, 31, 3 
40; also nominations of Ellsworth and Fuller, and Jefferson's address to 
Senate on taking the oath of office 


STATE QUARANTINE PROPERTY. 
Mr. CHANDLER submitted the follow ing resolution, 
was referred to the Committee on Epidemic Diseases : 


. 6 7, 


he 


whi wh 
which 


‘he Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to ascertain, by means 
of a suitable board of officers appointed for that purpose, or otherwise, the 
value of the real or personal property belonging to any State or municipal 
government designed or used for quarantine purposes; also to ascertain at 
what price such property may be purchased by the United States, and tore- 
port the result of these inquiries at the first session of the next Congress 


CLERKS TO SELECT COMMITTEES. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I am directed by the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to 
whom was referred the resolution submitted by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. MITCHELL] on the 16th instant, providing fora 
clerk to the Select Committee on National Banks, to report a 
substitute therefor, and I ask for its present consideration. 

The substitute was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is 
and directed to pay the clerks to the following co! 
the rate of $1,440 per annum, from the 16th day of 
thereafter as they shall qualify: 

To Investigate the Geological Survey; on National Banks; on Forest Reser- 
ations in California; on Corporations in the District of Columbia: andt 
vestigate Trespassers upon Cherokee Lands; tne said salaries to be paid fr: 
the contingent fund of the Senate. 


Mr. COCKRELL. The words “in California” 
stricken out after the words “ forest reservations.” 
nated the Select Committee on Forest Reservations. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I will strike out those words. 


hereby, authorized 
their salaries at 
nstant, or so soon 


ninittees 


March 





In- 


n 


should be 


It is desig- 
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Mr. COCKRELL. The word ‘‘ Cherokee” should be stricken 
out and the word “Indian” inserted; soas to read: ‘‘ Toinvesti- 
gate trespassers upon Indian lands.” 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I will so modify the resolution. 


T ask unanimous consent for its consideration at this time. 
Mr. SHERMAN. I have not been able to hear the resolution. 
I think the Senator from Louisiana had better allow it to be 


printed and go over. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read as 
modified. 

The resolution was read as modified, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, authorized 


ar 


and directed to pay the clerks to the following committees their salaries as 
the rate of $1,440 per annum, from the 16th day of March instant, or so soon 
thereafter as they shall qualify: 

To Investigate the Geological Survey; on National Banks; on Forest Res- 
ervations; on Corporations in the District of Columbia; and to Investigate 
Trespassers upon Indian Lands; the said salaries to be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate. 

Mr.CULLOM. Iwish to inguireif the resolution comes from 
the Committee on Contingent Expenses. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. It is reported by me from that 
committee. 

Mr. CHANDLER. [ ask the Senator from Louisiana to be 
kind enough, as he desiresthe present consideration of the reso- 
lution, to state what change it makes in the existing law as to 
the payment of clerks. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I will state the practical effect of 
the resolution. Under the legislative, etc., appropriation act 
there were certain designated committees authorized to employ 
clerks, those committees being mentioned nominally in the act. 
Then there was a general provision authorizing twenty-three 
clerks to committees. Then there was a general provision pro- 
viding that where a Senator was chairman of a committee he 
should not be entitled toasecretary. By the make-up of the com- 
mittees since that statute was passed the committees designated 
here and one other were not embraced in the enumeration. If 
this resolution be not passed the effect will be to deprive the 
chairmen of these committeesof the secretaries which they would 
otherwise have. The effect of the resolution is simply to put 
them upon a footing of equality. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I understand perfectly the difficulty the 
Senator has sought to obviate. Does the resolution propose to 
pay these clerks any more than they would receive as clerks of 
Senators? 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. It proposes to pay them the same 
that clerks of other committees of the same grade received. 

Mr. CHANDLER. What sum is that? 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Fourteen hundred and forty dol- 
lars, instead of the sum they would receive as secretaries. 

Mr. CHANDLER. It is the purpose of the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate that 
all the committees of this grade shall have $1,440 clerks? 

Mr. WHITEof Louisiana. Yes, that they shall be treated ex- 
actly alike except as to those committees where a greater sum 
is provided for clerks by the terms of the statute. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The salaries of the clerks of Senators 
without committees will be how much under the new law? 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Twelve hundred dollars a year. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I think the resolution had better go over 
until to-morrow. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the resolu- 
tion will go over. 

CLERK TO COMMITTEE ON PACIFIC RAILROADS. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I am alsodirected by the Commit- 
tee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, 
to whom was referred the resolution submitted by the Senator 
from Ohio |Mr. Bricr]on the 15th instant, to report a substitute 
therefor, which I ask to have read and considered at this time. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The substitute reported by the com- 
mittee will be read. 

The Secretary read the proposed substitute, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Pacific Railroads be, and it is hereby, 
authorized to employ a clerk at an annual salary of $1,440, from the 16th day 
of March, instant, or so soon thereafter as the said clerk shall qualify, and 
that the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, authorized and di- 
—_— pay the salary of thesaid clerk out of the contingent fund of the 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. 

‘The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP. 
Mr. CALL submitted the following resolution; which was or- 
Gered to lie on the table and be printed: 


Resolved, That the Committees on Naval Affairs, Military Affairs, Judiciary? 
Foreign Relations, Appropriations, Commerce, Interstate Commerce, shall 
each consist of fifteen members. 
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REPRINT OF INDIAN APPROPRIATION ACT. 

Mr, COCKRELL. I offer the resolution which I send to the 
desk, and ask for its present consideration. It is a resolution 
simply to print additional copies of the Indian appropriation 
law, for which there is a very great demand in consequence of 
legislation affecting the opening of the Cherokee Outlet. All 
the copies in the document room have already been exhausted. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the use of the Senate 500 additional 
copies of public act No. 125, being ‘‘An act making appropriation 
rentand contingent expenses, and fulfilling treaty stipulations wit 
tribes, for fiscal year ending June 30, 1894."’ 

Mr. HALE. Before the Senator gets a vote upon the resolu- 
tion, I wish to ask him if he has examined the Indian appropria- 
tion bill, to which it refers, with a view tothe correctness of its 
enrollment? 

I regret to say that in several appropriation bills passed in the 
last days of the last session of the last Congress many errors in 
enrollment have creptin. I had occasion this morning to ex- 
amine the naval appropriation bill, and I found more than ninety 
errors in it, mainly of punctuation and the omission of letters, 
but occasionally the omission of important words and the chang- 
ing of one word to another. Senators will bear in mind that 
even in the matter of punctuation, the insertion of a comma or 
a semicolon in the wrong place may change the purport and 
spirit of the provisions of a law. 

Mr. HOAR. Such an error made one of the most important 
changes in a tariff act. 

Mr. HALE. And, asthe Senator on my right reminds me, a 
very important change in tariff legislation occurred in this 
fashion. 

Now, I hope the Senator from Missouri, who I knowis vigilant 
in this as in all matters, has examined this bill carefully and has 
seen that nothing has crept in through enrollment which Con- 
gress did not intend. There are insome of the appropriation 
bills grave questions raised by the errors which have occurred 
in the enrollment. 

Mr. CULLOM. In which House? 

Mr. HALE. In the other House, Iam bound to say upon in- 
formation which has been givento me. There is one case where 
an appropriation considered of immediate and necessary import- 
ance was made for $37,000, and it is enrolled and is a part of the 
law for $37. 

This is a subject which ought to command the attention of 
those Senators and members of the other House who will have 
the responsibility for legislation hereafter. Theenrolling force 
ought to be an expert, a well known and well established force, 
otherwise Congress is at the mercy of it, and the gravest of 
errors may creep in. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. MaylI inquire of the Senator from Maine 
to what particular appropriation bill he is calling the attention 
of the Senate? 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from Missouri[Mr. COCKRELL]asks 
that a reprint be made of the Indian appropriation law, and I 
asked him, before such order is made, to examine, if he had not 
already done so, to see if it is correctly enrolled. I think it has 
been stated to me that there is some error in that bill, but of 
that I am not sure. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to add my testimony to some extent to 
the facts stated by the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALg], though 
I have not, of course, the same familiarity with appropriation 
bills which he has; but in one appropriation bill I discover that 
there was a substitution of a word which materially changed an 
appropriation of some consequence—not a very important one, 
but it was an amendment which I moved, which was referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, reported back by 
that committee, it being in print, referred to the Appropria- 
tions Committee, reported back by that committee in print, and 
the printed amendment being moved in the Senate and sent up 
by the Senator from Maine himself to the Secretary’s desk, and 
then pasted into the bill as the amendment adopted. That ap- 
pears in the law with the substitution of the words ‘‘the coming 
year” for ‘‘the current year.” I went into the Secretary's office 
to inquire as to how the mistake arose, but they could not in- 
form me. 

The possibility of such a thing is of infinite importance in leg- 
islation. It offers room for the grossest malpractice, and indi- 
cates somewhere a very great failure in the security and safety 
of ourlegislative mechanism. [hope the Committee on Enrolled 
Bills of the Senate, when it starts in its duty, will make a very 
careful and thorough investigation of the manner in which the 
integrity of our legislation is preserved, and that there will be 
a reform. 

I am not criticising what happened in antecedent Congresses, 
but in the last. I call the attention of the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. COCKRELL], an experienced Senator, who is chairman of 
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the Committee on Appropriations, and who will have these great 
bills in his charge, to the necessity of insisting that this matter 
be examined by the Comunittee on Enrolled Bills to the bottom, 
so that there may be no possibility of a comma, still less of a 
word, getting into a billor being struck out of a bill w ithout the 
knowledge of the Senate itself. ; 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I desire to add my contribution 
to the matter under discussion; and I trust that the whole may 
receive a most searching investigation. 

It will be remembered that in the sundry civil bill a very vig- 
orous and animated discussion arose over the retention of a pro- 
viso in that bill whereby the effect of a certain statute of repose 
as to land entries was entirely taken away and the contests 
thrown open again as if that statute never existed. 
discussion that proviso was struck out, so that the anteced 
statutes of repose remained 
the Northwest especially. When that bill came to be enrolled 
the proviso which the Senate had stricken out, and which action 
of the Senate had been agreed upon in conference, appeared in 
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for the protection of the citizens of | 


the enrolled bill, as l am informed, and the whole matter was | 


set at large so far as those titles are concerned. 


The existence | 


of that proviso, which had thus been stricken out and agreed to | 


. 


be stricken out, was discovered by the vigilance of the clerk of 


the Committee on Appropriations happily in time to correct the 
enrollment and save the rights which the Senate had thus re- 
stored to the people whom I represented in the debate upon this 
floor at that time. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, bills are enrolled when passed 
in the House where they originate, and all these errors and de- 
fects—and there were quite anumber of them at the lastsession— 
so far as I know, were found in the appropriation bills, and they 
were not enrolled in this body or by the clerks of this body. 

IT think I cansay, after considerable observation and experience, 
of our own clerks that the enroliments here are absolutely accu- 
rate and the examinations are accurate. Itistrue that itis diffi- 
cult at the closing hours of a session, when a great number of 
billsare passing between the two Houses, perhaps, to make these 
enrollments without errors; butI think some of the errors at the 
last session wereinexcusable. Iregret very much that they were 
made, but I know of no way—and I should be glad to have a way 

ointed out if it can be—whereby the Senate can exercise juris- 

iction over the enrolling clerks of the House of Representa- 
tives. It seems to me that where bills are enrolled in the other 
House there is no way whereby the Senate can exercise control 
over them. 

It is true as to the case suggested by the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. DAvVIs] that the clerk of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the House and the clerk of the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the Senate did undertake to make an examination 
of these bills so far as they could with a view to ascertain the 
correctness of the enrollment. A number of errors were cor- 
rected by them before the enrolled bills were signed, and that 
alluded to by the Senator was one of the errors which was dis- 
covered and corrected by the clerks of the Committees on Ap- 
propriations of the two Houses. 

I quite agres that this is a proper discussion, but I know of no 
way whereby the difficulty can be corrected unless there shall 
be some joint arrangement between the two Houses as to the 
method and manner of enrolling bills. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, in response to the Senator 
from Maine |Mr. HALE] I desire to say that I regret thatI have 
not even had time yet to read the Indian appropriation bill as it 
became a law, and if I had the time to read it and discovered 
any possible number of errors in it, neither I nor the Senate at 
this session have any power to reform or correct them. Itisa 
law; it is in existence,and must be construed by the courts until 
some legislation is enacted by Congress nusulniory of, repeal- 
ing, or modifying it. Therefore I have not looked at the bill at 
all; but it is the law, and in the form it is now it must go into 
operation and must receive construction at the hands of the 
courts. Because there may be errors in the law is no reason 
why we should undertake to suppress the circulation of it. 

r. HALE. Mr. President, my suggestion was notmade with 
any view of suppressing the publication of the act, but I think 
it would be a matter of satisfaction to the Senator himself, who 
is a careful legislator and who is to have very broad control and 
jurisdiction over the appropriation bills, to find out if there are 
errors in the Indian appropriation act such as have been dis- 
covered in other acts, because it is by finding these things out 
and realizing the harm they may do that we shall beable to cor- 
rect them in the future. 

I do not ae to the Senator's resolution. I do not deny his 
proposition that the bill as printed, signed, and coming to us as 
the law is the chart that we have to follow for the next year. 
That is undoubtedly so; but if there are errors in it and they are 
exposed and brought to public notice, there will be less likeli- 
hood of such errors occurring hereafter. 


| eight months for Congress to pass these bills, a 
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Mr. DAVIS. When the bill went to the enrolling clerks 
the other House the proviso had been stricken out, and it was 


Know that the I roviso oul i ea 


In that case it would have 


written inthere. Pressure of business does not account for tha 
Mr. COCKRELL. I shall not detain the Senate. I wish si: 

ply to say that these things come up, and they come up largely 

from the pressure of business in the closing hoursof a Congress. 


If the existence of the second session of a Congress could be ex- 
tended until the 30th day of April, in my judgment it would give 
time in which all the appropriation bills could be properly con- 
sidered; but between the first Monday in December and the 4th 
day of March Congress has to enact thirteen large appropria 
tion bills. They have to be prepared in the other House and 
come here and be considered. Ordinarily it takes from six to 
1 l yet at a short 
session they are to be pressed through in so short atime that 
mistakes have occurred and will continue to occur, and some 
errors will be made and some inaccuracies will creep in. 
shall simply have to do the best we can. As we have done he 
tofore in regard to the tariff actof October 1, 1890, we shall 
to pass a law amendatory of it, explaining what is left out, and 
this will have to be done from Congress to Congress. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Mr. President,I think it due to the Senate, to 
the Committee on Enrolled Bills, and to myself to make a state- 
ment. 

One of the members of that committee was absent and another 
member of the committee was at home sick, so that I have acted 
as chairman of that committee during most of the recent ses- 
sion of the Senate. No bill went from here that was not care- 
fully compared and corrected by that committee. So far as the 
Senate is concerned there have been no mistakes in enrolled 
bills. 1 desire to emphasize the statement of the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], that the Senate is not responsible for any 
errors which may appear in these bills as they have become 
laws. 


Mr.STEWART. Mr. President, this matter will never be 
righted until bills are prepared and acted upon more deliber- 
ately earlier in the session. Mistakes must necessarily occur 


when a vast amount of business is done in the last hours of a ses- 
sion when Senators do not have an opportunity even to know 
what the bills are, and the pressure is such from day to day that 
bills are passed through here which can not be amended or dis- 
cussed. This want of deliberation has become a growing evil. 
I hope the Committee on Rules will, in connection with the 
committee of the other House, frame some rule or make some 
arrangement whereby legislative matters may be considered 
and appropriation bills may be considered properly, and that 
the bills may then be properly enrolled. 

It has become an absolute necessity to good government that 


Senators should have an opportunity to know what the bills are, 
that the clerks should have an opportunity to properly enroll 


them, and that they be carefully looked over by the enrolling 
committees. 

The habit of doing the largest part of the legislation of a 
sion in a hurried manner is a great evil, and this circumstance 
may work good by calling attention to this growing and terrible 
evil, which exists in rushing through the whole mass of business 
of a session in a few hours, when a large number of Senators are 
out of the body on conference committees, and when Senators 
are denied the privilege of debating or calling attention to the 
various items in a bill because if they should do so it would in- 
volve the necessity of an extra session. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, I only wish to say a word. I 
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think it is due at all events to the officers of this body to say that 
there are no more expert and correct engrossing clerks to be 
found anywhere than here. 

My attention has been called to this subject; I have looked over 
it somewhat, and I was very much concerned about the result, 
owing to the condition of legislation at the very last hours of the 
last session. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL] says that these 
errors always occur at short sessions. I[ submit to the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. HALE], and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLI- 
SON], who practically had charge of the appropriation bills in 
this body, that seldom in the history of the Government, certainly 
not within my time, have the appropriation bills been so delayed 
as they were at the recent session. 

The Senator from Iowa, the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, pressed these bills to the bestof his ability, but 
he was antagonized, as he always is, with other matters of minor 
importance, and more or less delay occurred. So it was that in 
the last three days of the session, when two or three great ap- 
propriation bills absolutely necessary for the Government had 
to be passed or else we should have had an extra session of Con- 
gress, those bills were delayed here by useless discussion of other 
matters. The result was that when they went elsewhere to be 
enrolled there was not sufficient time in which to doit. There 
was great carelessness, [I admit 

[ hold in my hand the naval appropriation bill as it became a 
law. The errors in that bill of misspelling and of misnaming 
places are almost without number. They occur upon nearly 
every page of the bill. For instance, ‘‘quarterman” for ‘‘ quar- 
termaster,” errors in punctuation, etc., showing great careless- 
ness on the part of the clerk who did this work. The fact re- 
mains, however, that if the clock had been at the standard time, 
the bill, even in its imperfect form, would never have been pre- 
sented for the signature of the President. It is a lesson which 
| trust no Senator will forget hereafter, and press small minor 
matters in the place of the consideration of appropriation bills 
at the last hours of the session. It is to be regretted that this 
has occurred, but it is a wonder that greater errors have not 
occurred. 

I repeat now, in the presence of this body, that but for the 
determination of the gentlemen in charge of these great appropri- 
ation bills, and the Executive whose duty itis under the Constitu- 
tion to approve them, we should probably have had an extra ses- 
sion of Congress. The clerks were worn out working day after 
day and night after night, Sundays included, and it is no wonder 
that these errors occurred with men less experienced than those 
we have on this side. 

Those are the facts. The responsibility ought not to be put 
alone upon the faithful men who have discharged their duty to 
the best of their ability, but it is with both bodies as well as it 
is with the clerks. The Senator from Iowa, the Senator from 
Maine, and the Senator from Missouri, know too well that every 
moment of that long last night of the session we were engaged 
in struggling to bring to aconclusion of some sort two great ap- 
propriation bills, and there was but an hour or two left in which 
the clerks could transcribe the result of our work. 

Mr.STEWART. The Senator must be aware that the clerks 
of the House of Representatives have the burden of this work, 
and they ought not to be reflected upon by any remarks because 
they did not have time to properly do the work. 

Mr. GORMAN. I tried to make that statement as plain and 
emphatic as I could. I say that it is the case, and it is a lesson 
for the two bodies who deal with these bills. Therefore the Sen- 
ators who shape and control these bills should not be interfered 
with in the consideration of them in the last few days of a ses- 
sion; the clerks should have time to properly enroll them; and 
those charged with such duty the time to carefully compare them. 

Mr. HIGGINS. May I ask the Senator if the lack of time on 
the part of the clerks of the House of Representatives could ac- 
count for bad spelling? 

Mr. GORMAN. In the few short hours in which they had 
this work to do anything might occur. I said a moment ago 
frankly that there were more mistakes made at the recent ses- 
sion than I have ever known before. The bill I hold in my hand 
contains many for which there is no excuse; but the fault is not 
alone with the clerks. 

Mn PLATT. Isit not true that there is so small a regular 
enrolling force in another body that it is utterly impossible for 
them to make the enrollment, and therefore when the passage 
of bills is deferred until the last moment, inexperienced people 
have to be called in to assist the regular enrolling force? 

Mr. GORMAN. I will answer the Senator from Connecticut 
by saying that his statement is absolutely true. That occurs in 
both bodies. At the last session there were six extra men em- 

loyed to help to get this work in shape so that the bills could 
be signed in due season. I say again that the great fault has 
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been with the members of the two legislative bodies in delaying 
the appropriation bills at the last hours of the session, and ex- 
pecting the impossible of the enrolling clerks. 

Mr. CULLOM. The Senator from Maryland will allow me a 
remark. 

Mr. GORMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. CULLOM. Referring to the bill on which this discussion 
seems to have arisen, the Indian appropriation bill, the Senator 
from Maryland will remember that between 6 and 7 o’clock in 
the morning on the 4th day of March the conference committee 
was at work on that bill, and it was not until 7 o’clock or later 
that the conference report was agreed to by this body. Before 
it got through and was signed by the presiding officers of the 
two Houses it must have been well on to 9 o’clock in the morn- 
ing or probably later. 

Mr. PLATT. It was not signed by the presiding officers until 
probably 12 o’clock. 

Mr. GORMAN. The bill probably did not reach here from 
another branch, enrolled imperfectly as it had been, until 1 
o’clock by the standard time and 12 o clock by ours. Therefore 
[ say we ought not to gibbet these men on whom we imposed 
a task which it was not physically possible for them to per- 
form. Hereafter I trust gvyhen the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations comes in with a bill in the last few days 
of an expiring Congress, by common consent, he shall meet with 
no antagonism. Then we may get these bills through earlier, 
and there will be opportunity to properly compare and enroll 
them. There is too much at stake to have this work done hast- 
ily. Everything depends upon its being properly done. ITamglad 
that the attention of the Senate has been called to the matter, 
so that we may all be impressed with the importance of more 
speedy action and less interference with the passage of appro- 
priation bills hereafter. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution offered by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Cock- 
RELL]. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. 
again read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution. 

Mr. HARRIS. May [inquire if the resolution has been re- 
ported from the Committee on Printing? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution was offered by the 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr.GORMAN. The resolution is only for the reprint of a 
bill, and it is not necessary that it should go to the Committee 
on Printing. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. VEST. I now renew my motion that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Missouri. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After forty minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 1 o’clock 
and 40 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Wednesday, 
March 22, 1893, at 12 o’clock m. 


I should like to have the resolution 





NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations reraved by the Senate March 20, 1893. 


ENVOYS EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY. 

John E. Risley. of New York, to be envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States to Denmark, vice 
Clark E. Carr, resigned. 

James B. Eustis, of Louisiana, to be envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States to France, vice T. 
Jefferson Coolidge, resigned. 

Theodore Runyon, of New Jersey, to be envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary of the United States to Germany, 
vice William Walter Phelps, resigned. 

SOLICITOR FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 

Walter D. Dabney, of Virginia, to be solicitor for the Depart- 
ment of State, vice Frank C. Partridge, resigned. 

CIRCUIT JUDGE. 

James G. Jenkins, of Wisconsin, to be United States circuit 
judge for the seventh judicial circait, vice Walter Q. Gresham, 
resigned. 

JUDGE UNITED STATES COURT FOR INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Charles B. Stuart, of Texas, to be judge of the United States 
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court for the Indian Territory, vice James N. Shackelford, whose 
term will expire March 26, 1893. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 
Joseph W. House, of Arkansas, to be attorney of the United 
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States for the eastern district of Arkansas, vice Charles C. 


Waters, whose term will expire March 27, 1893. 

Frank B. Burke, of Indiana, to be attorney of the United 
States for the district of Indiana, vice Smiley N. Chambers, 
whose term expired March 13, 1893. 

Clifford L. Jackson, of the Indian Territory, to be attorney of 
the United States court for the Indian Territory, vice Zachariah 
T, Walrond, whose term will expire March 26, 1893. 

UNITED STATES MARSHALS. 

Abner Gaines, of Arkansas, to be marshal of the United States 
for the eastern district of Arkansas, vice Oscar M. Spellman, 
whose term will expire March 27, 1893. 

William H. Hawkins, of Indiana, to be marshal of the United 
States for the district of Indiana, vice William L. Dunlap, whose 
term expires March 20, 1893. 

James J. McAlester, of the Indian Territory, to be marshal of 
the United States court for the Indian Territory, vice Thomas 
B. Needles, whose term will expire March 26, 1893. 

David T. Guyton, of Mississippi, to be marshal of the United 
States for the northern district of Mississippi,vice John S. Bur- 
ton, whose term expires March 20, 1893. 

FIRST AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY. 

Ernest P. Baldwin, of Maryland, to be First Auditor of the 

Treasury, to succeed George P. Fisher, cesigned. 
FIFTH AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY. 

Thomas Holcomb, of Delaware, to be Fifth Auditor of the 

Treasury, to succeed Ernst G, Timme, resigned. 
COMMISSIONER OF RAILROADS. 

Wade Hampton, of Columbia, S. C., to be Commissioner of 

Railroads, vice Horace A. Taylor, resigned. 
POSTMASTERS. 

Julius W. Lancaster, to be postmaster at Dardanelle, in the 
county of Yell and State of Arkansas, in the place of James F. 
George, whose commission expires March 27, 1893. 

Reese B. Hogins, to be postmaster at Russellville, in the county 
of Pope and State of Arkansas, in the place of Walter W. Bra- 
shear, whose commission expires March 27, 1893. 

John A. Dyson, to be postmaster at Washington, in the county 
of Wilkes and State of Georgia, in the place of Susie T. Gatchell, 
removed. 

William L. Isenhower, to be postmaster at Bloomfield, in th: 
county of Greene and State of Indiana, the appointment of a post- 
master for the said office having, by law, become vested in the 
President on and after October 1, 1892; John A. Pate, who was 
appointed and commissioned as postmaster at this office, and 
nominated to the Senate, not having been confirmed. 

Louis E. Rowley, to be postmaster at Lansing, in the county 


ter, resigned. 


W. L. Berry, to be postmaster at Madison, in the county of | 


Madison and State of Nebraska, in the place of Mortimer L 
Stewart, resigned. 





Charles E. Clark, to be postmaster at Matawan, in the county | 


of Monmouth and State of New Jersey, in the place of Orville 
Van Wickle, whose commission expires March 21, 1893. 


William H. McCabe, to be postmaster at Coshocton, in the | 


county of Coshocton and State of Ohio, in the place of Joseph K. 
Johnson, whose commission expires March 26, 1893. 
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Guy W. Junker, to be postmaster at Beaumont, in the county | 


of Jefferson and State of Texas, in the place of Charles L. Nash, 
resigned. 

Paul J. Millard, to be postmaster at Antigo, in the county of 
Langlade and State of Wisconsin, in the place of William H. 
Blinn, resigned. 

Frank Warring, to be postmaster at Florence, in the county 
of Florence and State of Wisconsin, in the vlace of Frank R. 
Whittlesey, resigned. 

De Witt S. Johnson, to be postmaster at Rhinelander, in the 
county of Oneida and Stateof Wisconsin, in the place of William 
L. Beers, whose commission expired March 13, 1893. 

Stephen A. D. Keister, to be postmaster at Lander, in the 
county of Fremont and State of Wyoming, in the place of Isaac 
O. Wynn, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 20, 1893. 
ENVOYS EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY. 


_ Isaac P. Gray, of Indiana, to be envoy extraordinary and min- 
ister plenipotentiary of the United States to Mexico. 


-— 
> 
<<? 

James B. Eustis, of Louisiana, to be envoy extraord and 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States to Franc 

COMMISSIONER OF RAILROADS. 

Wade Hampton, of South Carolina, to be Commissioner of 

Railroads. 
CONSUL*GENERAL. 

Patrick A. Collins, of } lassachus: tts, to be consi l- ren a of 

the United States at London. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE. 

Josiah incy, of Massachusetts, to be Assistant Secretray of 

Josiah Quincy, of Massac! t \ t 
State. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 
William McAdoo, of New Jersey, to be Assistant Sec: iryv of 


the Navy. 
FOURTH 
Robert A. Maxwell, 
Postmaster-General. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE MARINE 
James H. Oakley, of Illinois, to be an assistant surgeon in the 
Marine Hospital Service of the United States. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 
Alfred Brown Pusey, a resident of Kentucky, and Ed) 
Manstield Shipp, a resident of Virginia, to be assistant su 
in the Navy. 


ASSISTANT 
of New 


POSTMASTER- 
to De Fourib \s 


Wank 
LOVR, 


HOSPITAL SERVI 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 

Lieut. (junior grade) Herbert O. Dunn, to be a iieutenant. 

Ensign Joseph Beale, to be a lieutenant, junior grade, in 
Navy. 

Lieut. (junior grade) Arthur W. Dodd, to be a lieutenant. 

Ensign Edward F. Leiper, to be a lieutenant, junior grade, in 
the Navy. 

assed Assistant Engineer Charles W. Rae, to be a chief engi- 
neer. 

Assistant Engineer William H. 
sistant engineer. 


the 


Alderdice, to be a passed as- 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
(uartermaster’s Di partment. 
Capt. Charles W. Williams, assistant quartermaster, to be 
quartermaster. 
Cavalry arm, 
Capt. James N. Wheelan, Second Cavalry, to be major. 
Capt. Adam Kramer, Sixth Cavalry, to be major. 


First Lieut. Frederick W. Sibley, Second Cavalry, to be cap- 
tain. 

First Lieut. Benjamin H. Cheever, Sixth Cavalry, to cap- 
tain. 

Second Lieut. Harry G. Trout, Ninth Cavalry, to be first lieu- 
tenant. 

Second Lieut. Edward C. Brooks, Bighth Cavalry, to be first 


pot ; a , | lieutenant. 
of Ingham and State of Michigan, in the place of Seymour [os- 


Infaniry arm. 


Maj. Richard Comba, Ninth Infantry, to be lieutenant-co!onel. 


Capt. Ezra P. Ewers, Fifth Infantry, to be major 
First Lieut. William H. C. Bowen, !ifth Infantry, to be captain. 
Second Lieut. George B. Davis, Twenty-third Infantr o be 
first lieutenant. ; 
MILITARY ACADEMY. 
First Lieut. Wright P. Edgerton, Second Artillery, to be as- 


sociate professor of mathematics. 
POSTMASTERS. 

Stephen Smith, to be postmaster at Tama, in the county of 
Tama and State of Iowa. 

Dale J. Crittenberger, to be postmaster at Anderson, in the 
county of Madison and State of Indiana. 

Charles H. Long, to be postmaster at Tipton, in the county of 
Cedar and State of Iowa. 


WEDNESDAY, March 22, 1893. 


D.D. 
was read 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, 
The Journal of the proceedings of Monday 
approved. 


ast and 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a petition of the National 
Citizens’ Industria! Alliance of New York, praying that the 
people of the United States be ‘‘ relieved from the oppressions 
and exactions of the Bell Telephons Company;” which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Patents. 

He also presented a petition of the Legislature of Kansas, 
praying for the passage of House bill No. 6595 for raising ad- 
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ditional revenue, and for other purposes; which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 
CLERKS TO SELECT COMMITTEES. 

Mr. COCKRELL. In acting upon the amendments to the 
resolution providing for clerks to sundry committees, reported 
from the Committee on Contingent Expenses upon Monday, I 
think there was one amendment not agreed to; and Ishould like 
to have the resolution laid before the Senate and the amendment 
made. In the designation of one of the committees I moved to 
strike out the word ‘‘ Cherokee” and insert the word ‘ Indian,” | 
so as to read ‘‘ Indian lands” instead of ‘‘Cherokee lands.” I 
understand the record at the desk does not show that tha 
amendment was agreed to. I wish to call up the resolution and 


have that amendment made, and then the resolution adopted. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The resolution will be read. 
The Secretary read the resolution reported by Mr. WHITE of 


Louisiana, from the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- | 
tingent Expenses of the Senate on the 20th instant, as follows: 

hi lved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and heis hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay the clerks to the following committees their salaries at 
the rate of #1,440 per annum, from the 16th of March instant, or so soon 


thereafter as they shall qualify: 

lo Investigate the Geological Survey; on National Banks; on Forest Res- 
ervat on Corporations in the District of Columbia; and to Investigate 
Trespassers upon Cherokee Lands; the said salaries to be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
The SECRETARY. 


on 
n; 


The amendment will be stated. 
sefore the word ‘‘Lands” strike out ‘‘Cher- 


okee” and insert ‘‘ Indian ;” so as to read: 
And to Investigate Trespassers upon Indian Lands 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
if there be no objection. 
resolution as modified. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I have examined the subject since Mon- 
day, and I see it is necessary that the resolution shall be .passed 
in order that the five Senators who are the chairmen of these 
committees may have clerks. The legislative, etc., appropria- 
tion act provided for thirty special committee clerks, with sal- 
aries ranging from $3,000 down to $2,220; for twenty-three clerks 
to committees at $1,440 a year, and for thirty-five annual clerks 
to Senators who are not chairmen of committees at $1,200. Now, 
there are five new committees created, and as the appropriation 
was for clerks to Senators who are not chairmen of caamncitions 
of course there is no way to pay the clerks of the chairmen of 
these committees except from the contingent fund of the Sen- 
ate. Therefore for that purpose it is right that the resolution 
should pass. 

However, I call the attention of the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. COCKRELL], who is chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, to the fact that in the organization of the committees 
we have created five new chairmanships,and by this resolution, 
while there will be saved $6,000 from the appropriation for 
35 clerks, there will be taken $7,200, or an increase of $1,200, out 
of the contingent fund of the Senate; that is to say, $7,200 will 
be taken from the contingent fund and $6,000 will be saved from 
the appropriation for 35 clerks. I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Missouri whether the appropriation for the contin- 
gent fund is sufficient to pay the $7,200, or where in any of the 
acts, if he can tell me, the appropriation is contained. 

Mr. COCKRELL, I suppose the chairman of the Committee 
on Contingent Expenses ascertained that fact. It mey run the 
contingent fund ci the Senate rather low to have the clerks paid 
in this way, but the chairman who investigated the matter and 
whose attention was called to it insisted upon having it done ip 
this manner. 

There is no increase of committees, but simply certain com- 
mittees which have been in existence for a long time were made 
regular committees. They were select committees and they 
have had chairmen, but they were not authorized to have clerks 
— at special times. Some of those have simply been made 
regular committees and others that are not regular committees 
have been authorized to employ an annual clerk. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator from Missouri thinks that 
this increased expenditure is correct and judicious, I suppose, 
and that it is wise to take this money out of the appropriation 
for the contingent expenses of the Senate? 

Mr. GOCKRELL. I have not investigated the different funds. 
Tt was left entirely to the chairman of the Committee on Con- 
tingent Expenses to investigate and see out of what funds this 
payment ought to come. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I repeat, it is right that the resolution 
should pass in order that the clerks of these Senators may be 

aid, but it isan increase of the committees of the Senate by 
ve. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It is ridiculous to talk thatway. The Sen- 
ator knows it is not an increase of the committees of theSenate. 


The resolution will be so modified, 
The question is on agreeing to the 
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Every one of these committees existed before. There is no use 
in talking about that. State the facts as they are. Every one 
of these committees existed before, but they were not regular 
standing or select committees and they were not entitled to an- 
nual clerks. Ali the difference is, as in the case of the Senator 
from New Hampshire who had the Committee on Failed National 
Banks, and we made it the Committee on National Banks. Itis 
a@ continuation of the same committee. 

Mr. CHANDLER. But there wasnotan extraclerk provided 

for that committee. 

Mr. COCKRELL. 

for these committees. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I say it is an increase of clerks over those 

provided for in the appropriation act. 

Mr. COCKRELL. There is no doubt about that. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing tothe 

resolution as modified. 

The resolution as modified was agreed to. 

REPORT ON COST OF MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS. 

Mr.McPHERSON. From the Committee on Finance I report 

bagk a resolution amended by the committee as a substitute for 
the resolution I had the honor to offer on Monday last.’ It isthe 
custom of the Senate, when a resolution calls for an appropria- 
tion of money from the contingent fund of the Senate, to report 
it back and have it referred to the Committee on the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate. I ask that that course be taken. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution reported as a sub- 

stitute by the Committee on Finance will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Commissioner of Labor is hereby directed to make are- 
y0rt to the Senate at the opening of the Fifty-third Congress comprehenda- 
ng the facts already collected by him, or to be obtained from other sources, 

of the total cost, including all the elements thereof, and also actual labor cost 
of producing various iron and steel products, such as bar iron, steelrails, and 
other articles of iron and steel, and also the leading articles of textile in- 
dustry, and of such other articles for which the cost of production has been 
ormay be approximately obtained, and in his report tostate the facts in par 
allel columns for this and othercountries from which they have been or may 
be obtained; and that the Committee on Finance, or any subcommittee there- 
of, is hereby authorized to make such further investigations in respect to the 
same matters as it shall deem important, and with power to summon and 
examine witnesses, to send for persons and papers, and to administer oaths; 
and the expenses of such investigations, when made by said Finance Com- 
mittee, shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 


Mr. PLATT. Ishould like to make an inquiry with regard 
to the resolution, so that I may understand exactly what is con- 
templated by it. The first part of it seems to be a direction to 
the Commissioner of Labor to do certain work, and the last part 
of the resolution seems to contemplate that the Committee on 
Finance is to do the same work. I should like a little explana- 
tion of that. 

Mr.McPHERSON. The Senator from Connecticut is partially 
right, but not altogether. [hold in my hand acopyof the report 
made by the Commissioner of Labor. It contains 1,440 pages of 
printed matter, wita figures, statistics, and information touching 
one single industry in the United States, the metal industry. | 
do not know but that coalis included; Ithink itis. This is a re- 
port made in 1890. It is Executive Document No. 265. The 
Commissioner of Labor is preparing like reports with respect to 
the textile industries, and I suppose before he completes his la- 
bors (the information has been largely gathered) the work will 
comprise several volumes of the size I hold in my hand. 

What is asked for in this resolution is that the Commissioner 
of Labor may compile his own report. It isso involved that it 
is almost impossible to ascertain conclusions. Conclusions are 
what we want to reach. Let him compile his own report to the 
extent merely of giving a computation in parallel columns of the 
full cost and the labor cost. It may not take a publication larger 
than the sheet of paper I now hold in myhand. There has been 
a good deal of discussion in the Senate touching a proper under- 
standing of the report. We want the Commissioner of Labor to 
make his own compilation of his report, and then, in addition to 
that, if the Committee on Finance wish to make any further in- 
vestigation touching the matter, that they shall have the privi- 
lege of doing so. 

[Mr.O. L. PRUDEN, one of the private secretaries of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, communicated to the Senate sundry 
messages in writing. ] 

Mr. PLATT. Isee that by the resolution the proposition is 
that the Commissioner of Labor shall make his report at the 
opening of the Fifty-third Congress, so that the conclusions of the 
Commissioner of Labor will only be obtained then by the com- 
mittee, I understand. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. No; theSenator is wrong in one respect 
The Commissioner of Labor writes me this morning a letter in 
which he makes the statement that he is now continually receiv- 
ing information from foreign countries which was hardly ob- 
tainable by him when the collection of statistics was made; that 
a good many manufacturers refused to give him any information, 


That is true. I stated that we create clerks 
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manufacturers abroad as well as manufacturers in this country; 
that they are now willing to give him the information, and that 
he is continually in receipt of information both from manufac- 
turers in this country and manufacturers abroad, from labor bu- 
reaus in this country and from labor bureaus abroad, all of which 
would be brought down to the time of his report, say, in Decem- 
ber, 1893. 

I do notsay thatany supplemental investigation will be desired 
by the committee; I do not say that any will be made; but it is 
proposed thatif they shall so desire they may have the privilege 
of making any further supplemental investigation of matters in 
this country, and if they do it the expense must necessarily be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate. As to what the 
Commissioner of Labor does there is no expenditure incurred; 
that is done by the force in his Department. 

Mr. PLATT. Then I do not understand that the committee 
desire to be conducting the investigation at the same time with 
the Commissioner of Labor. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Not at all. All that the Commissioner 
of Labor does is to give us a compilation of his own report. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, | hope the Senator from Con- 
necticut will not interfere with this attempt to obtain correct 
information. My recollection is that the Senator from New 
Jersey, in the last tariff discussion, gave the country more mis- 
information on these subjects than it has ever received from 
any quarter before; and if he can get real light I hope the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut will allow him to do it. 

Mr.PLATT. I wasnotinterfering, Mr. President. I confess 
that I was not entirely satisfied with the partial report made by 
the Commissioner of Labor. I felt that it was very far from 
stating the exact facts about the cost of production and the labor 
cost of production. I simply desired to know whether the Finance 


Committee were to take the matter up independently as a com- | 
mittee while they were obtaining authority for the Commis- | 


sioner of Labor to complete his work. 
Mr. MCPHERSON. If the Finance Committee shall deem it 
important in order to give them further information, and, as the 


Senator from Maine states, correct information, we want the op- | 


portunity of doing it; and the resolution asks for just that 
amount of power. 

Mr. HOAR. There is some reason in the constitution of the 
Departments, I believe, why the Senate makes a direct request 
of this officer instead of the Secretary of the Treasury or some 
other head of a Department. Will the Senator state that? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I did not understand the Senator’s ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HOAR. 
given to the Commissioner of Labor. 
the Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. No; itis an independent Department, | 
think. 

Mr. HOAR. 


Is he not a subordinate of 


What I want is to have the Senate understand 


I wish to know why it is that this direction is 





of theory, I now tender my resignation of the position tot 
ate and ask to be excused from further duty in th 

Mr. SHERMAN. I move thatthe resignation « 
able Senator from Nebraska [Mr, MAN : 
tempore of the Senate be received and acceptec 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, at th 0 f the 
sion the Senator from Maryland [| Mr. GORMAN] offered a 
tion, which was unanimously adopted by this body, than! 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON 
able, courteous, and most satisfactory manner in whic] 

ischarged the duties of the high office whi has just now 
resignec . There the matter might rest: but it has 
gested that in addition, in taking leave of him in hi 
pacity as President pro tempore of the Senate, w ress « 
side our thanks anew and our best wishes for him 
tion of life hereafter. The relations just sunder were « 
ful. He rendered them pleasant to usall; and we Il bea 
in memory as long as we remain here and through | 

ELECTION OF PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 

Mr. GORMAN submitted the following resolution; whi was 
considered by unanimous consent, : reed 

Resolved, That the Senate now proceed t ect a Pr 
the Senate 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, it afford reat deal 
of pleasure to offer the resolution I send to th cr, and a 
for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution was read, as follow y 

Resolved, That IsHAM G. HARRIS, a Senator from the Stat f Ter 
be and he hereby is, elected President pro tempore of the Senate 
office during the pleasure of the Senate, and in accordance with th 
tion of the Senate adopted on the 12th day of March, 1890, on the su 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Miss i asks 
for the present consideration of the resolution. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, an 
agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Tennessee will 


| come forward and take the oath of office. 


from some member of the Finance Committee why it is that we | 


give directions to this official and not to the Cabinet officer. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. It is an independent Department, is it 
not? 

Mr. ALLISON. It is. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. That is the reason. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is an independent Department, and its ob- 
ject is to gather statistics on industria] questions. So I think 
the Commissioner of Labor is a very proper person to make the 
inquiry. Ishould like to see the resolution in print. It must 
be referred to the Committee on Contingent Expenses, and I ask 
that it be printed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be printed and 
referred to the Cormmmittee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate. 


RESIGNATION OF PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE. 


Mr. MANDERSON. Mr. President, two yearsago there came 
tome the distinguished honor of election as the President pro 
tempore of the Senate. No suitable time has seemed to come 
when I could make that recognition of this distinction which | 
should like to do, and I desire now to express my deep sense of 
obligation and my very hearty thanks to my political associates 
on this sideof the Chamber, by whom the distinction was pro- 
posed, and at the same time to thank very heartily those of op- 
posing politics, who made no‘nomination against the selection of 
the Republican caucus. There came, therefore, to me this place 
by the unanimous vote of the Senate of the United States. I 
thank all from the depths of my heart for this distinction, and I 
further want to express my obligation for that forbearance on 
the partof all which has enabled me when I have been the occu- 
pant of the chair to administer, I hope with some satisfaction to 
the Senate, the duties that devolved upon me. 


Recognizing a change of condition and perhaps also a change | 


Mr. HARRIS was escorted to the Vice-President’s desk by Mr 
MANDERSON, and the oath of office was administer 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. l am profoundl 
grateful for the honor you do me in this election, and it shall b 
my most earnest object and purpose to deserve the kindness and 
confidence which have conferred it upon me. My thanks, Sena 
tors, my thanks. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Ioffer the resolution which I send to the 
desk, and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary wait upon the President of the United States 


Senators, ] 


read. 


} and inform him that the Senate has elected Hon. IsHAM G. HARRIS, a Sena 
tor from the State of Tennessee, President of the Senate pro? wre, in 
place of CHARLES F. MANDERSON, to hold and exercise the office in the ab 
sence of the Vice-President from time to time during the pleasure of th 
Senate, in accordance with the terms of its resolution passed March 12, 1890 

By unanimous consent, the Senate proceeded to consider the 


resolution. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I move to insert, after the name 
SON,” the word ‘‘ resigned.” 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I thank the Senator from Ohio for his 
suggestion, and I just rose for the purpose of modifying the reso 
lution in that way. It was an accidental omission. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Theresolution will be 
The question is on its adoption as modified. 

The resolution as modified was agreed to. 

JOINT COMMISSION ON EXECUTIVE DEPA! 

Mr. CULLOM. Before the close of the last session of Coners 
I was named by the President of the Senate as one of a commis 
sion on the part of the Senate for the discharge of certain duti 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL] being the chairman 
of the commission. As it will not be within my power to giv: 
attention to the commission during the coming recess, I d: 
to resign my place upon it, so that another 
appointed. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, I do not know b S per- 
fectly competent for the Senator from Illinois to resign to the 
Senate, but, as | understand, this commission was created by an 
act of both Houses; it is a law providing for the appointment of 
a commission; and the appointment of that part of it which was 
to consist of members of the Fifty-third Congress in the Senate 
devolved upon the last presiding officer of the Senate. I do 
not know but that it is competent for the Senator to resign to 
the Senate, but I do not wish that resignation to be accepted 
until we can have an opportunity to look into the question. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, I concur with what the Sen- 


‘* MAND 


so modified. 


<TMENTS. 


penator ma 
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ator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] has just said. The provi- | responsibilities which were imposed upon them, to represent 


sion for the appointment of this commission was contained in 
the legislative, etc., appropriation act passed at the late session. 
[t was an extraordinary provision, which the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations recommended should be stricken out and the 
Senate concurred in that view, but afterwards in conference the 
Senate conferees were compelled to give way, and the provision 
was finally adopted. I doubted the propriety of it at the time, 
and the more I think of it the more I am convinced that it was 
a most extraordinary thing for an expiring Congress to provide 
that the then presiding officer of the House of Representatives 
and the President of the Senate should make these appointments 
without any provision whatever for filling vacancies that might 
occur. It was a commission authorized by law. I will read the 
provision: 

That a joint commission, consisting of three Senators, members of the 
Fifty-third Congress, to be appointed by the present President of the Senate, 
and three members elect to the House of Representatives of the Fifty-third 
Congress, to be ap vointed by the —— of the House of Representatives of 
the Fifty-second Congress, shall, during the Fifty-third Congress, inquire 
into and examine the status of the laws organizing the Executive Depart- 
ments, bureaus, divisions, and other Government establishments at the na- 
tional capital; the rules, regulations, and methods for the conduct of the 
same. 

I shall not read the remainder of the verbiage; but that is the 
provision as to the appointment. When that power has been 
once exercised there is no right under the statute to fill a va- 
cancy which may occur. I suggest to the Senator from Illinois, 
who [ know very reluctantly accepted the appointment, or per- 
mitted his name to be used, that there is now no escape for him 
whatever. 

Mr. CULLOM. If the Senator will allow me a word, I shall 
not shirk any duty that is imposed upon me. I got the impres- 
sion, however, that while the language of the act did seem to 
preclude the idea that a successor could be appointed if I re- 
signed, there ought to be, and I am inclined to believe there is, 
an innate power in the Senate to keep its portion of any com- 
mission or committee intact by the appointment of Senators to 
fill vacancies. Whether or not that is correct I do not know, 
but I was supported in that suggestion by one or two gentlemen 
who are lawyers, and I concluded, under the circumstances, if 
that could be taken as a correct construction, that I should like 
to give way, so that another Senator, wro could more conven- 
iently attend to the duties, might be appointed. 

I will say, however, if it should be determined by the Senate 
or the Vice-President that no appointment can be made in my 
place, I shall most cheerfully consent to remain on the commis- 
sion and discharge the duties as best I may. If, on the other 
hand, a vacancy can be filled, I shall be glad to be excused, so 
that another Senator may be appointed in my place. 

Mr.GORMAN. [trust the Senator from Illinois, who can only 
remain on the commission at great sacrifice to himself and his 
business interests, will not raise this question, and will permit 
his name to remain upon the commission. One of the strong 
reasons and arguments put forth by the advocates of this ex- 
traordinary provision was that the two Houses were different in 
politics, that the then Vice-President belonged to the party of 
the Senator from Illinois and that the Speaker of the Hioene of 
Representatives was a Democrat, and that therefore in making 
up the commission it would be made up fairly by them with a 
view to the actual business operationsof the Departments. That 
was the argument which was used, and it had some weight, 
though I confess it had not with me, because I believed it was a 
bad precedent. I thought that Congress ought not to engage 
in that work, but having done it and the Senator having been 
appointed on the commission, [ think he owes it to the Senate 
and to the country to continue to serve, and I trust the Vice- 
President himself, no matter what the opinion of lawyers may 
be on this question, will refuse to exercise the power, even if he 
has it, and let the commission stand and do its work as best it 
can, 

Mr. HOAR. I move to refer the request of the Senator from 
- mena |Mr. CULLOM] to the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions. 

It seems to me this presents a very grave question, indeed, and 
one with which the Senate ought to deal. The Constitution of 
the United States provides: 

No Senator or Representative shall, during the time for which he was 
elected, be appointed to any civil office under the authority of the United 
States, hich shall have been created, or the emoluments whereof shall have 
been increased during such time; and no person holding any office under the 

— States shall be a member of either House during his continuance in 

A practice seems to be growing up of establishing certain pub- 
lic duties or functions, which are in all respects analogous to 
those performed by civil officers, and imposing them upon mem- 
bers of this or the other House. Tife President of the United 
States has within the last year sent abroad members of this 
body, whom we all esteem, men fitted for the grave and delicate 





this country in dealing with foreign nations in one case, and in 
another of representing this country before a great tribunal 
which is to determine a great international dispute. Itis avery 
serious question in my mind whether such function is not the 
function of a civil officer, and whether all the reasons which the 
framers of the Constitution had in the prohibition which I have 
read do not apply to such a case as that. 

There were two prominent reasons for that prohibition: First, 
that the mind of the Senator or Representative should be en- 
grossed by his public and official duties in this body or in the 
other—and they are enough to engross all the capacities of the 
ablest intelligence; and, next, that there should be no influence 
of patronage or conferring of public honor or emolument ex- 
erted by the executive power over the legislative power. The 
President of the United States selects a member of this or the 
other House for an office, which is a great public honor in itself, 
one of the greatest public honors that this Government can be- 
stow, an office which is accompanied with the incident of a jour- 
ney to Europe, a support in Europe in luxury or comfort, and an 
opportunity to enjoy the delights and pleasures of the best for- 
eign society, conferring upon a member of this body advantages 
which men of wealth, however well occupied in their private 
affairs, eagerly seek at a large personal cost to themselves. 

No man has a higher regard than I for the gentlemen selected 
in the past and the gentleman now performing such functions 
abroad, butit seems to me that it is time the Senate considered 
whether this practice should go on and whether there are to be 
taken from their seats in the Senate and sent abroad members 
of this body on missions which involve the office of ambassador 
or envoy extraordinary or minister plenipotentiary in every- 
thing but name. 

This is a kindred question. We have the rightunder the Con- 
stitution to select our own officers; we have the right to appoint 
our own committees and to change them from time to time. 
Here is a function which can be defended only on the ground 
that the person performing it is performing a Senatorial service, 
is acting as a representative of the Senate to obtain information 
for its action and conduct, and it is seriously claimed that the 


‘statute which the other House has initiated, and on the terms of 


which it has insisted against the judgmentof the representatives 
of the Senate, puts it out of the power of the Senate to change 
that officer or to prevent his service during the time the com- 
mission shall last. 

Mr. BUTLER. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. HOAR. Let me add this one sentence, and then I shall 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina for his question. 

Suppose it had happened that instead of one House being 
Democratic, both Houses had been Republican, and that in ad- 
vance of a coming change of the party politics of both Houses a 
statute had been passed providing that certain Senate commis- 
sioners should be appointed by the then Presiding Officer of the 
Senate and certain House commissioners by the then Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and under circumstances which 
made it impossible for either body to change the constitution of 
that commission. 

[ will now hear the Senator from South Carolina, 

Mr. BUTLER. I agree with what the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has just said in regard to the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives. but I wanted to call his attention to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and to inquire if, in his judgment, 
the argument does not apply just as well to members of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States as to Senators or Members of 
the House of Representatives? 

Mr. HOAR, think it does very largely. I know the pre- 
cedent of Chief Justice Jay, who left his seat upon the bench to 
negotiate a famous treaty in the Administration of Gen. Wash- 
ington, but in the case of a justice of the Supreme Court there 
is no constitutional prohibition, if I recollect aright, azainst 
holding any other office. 

Mr. BUTLER. I think not. I was just looking as to that. 

Mr. HOAR. But the principle is very largely the same. 

Mr. BUTLER. It occurred to me so. 

Mr. HOAR. It seems to me that the time for the Senate to 
deal with this question is when no human being can suppose 
that there is any dissatisfaction with the selection of the persons 
who have been so selected. 

If the Senator from Illinois is to act upon this commission at 
all, he must act as a Senator, and in no other capacity or func- 
tion; and if he is to act upon the commission as a Senator, that 
action must necessarily and constitutionally be during the pleas- 
ure of the Senate, It seems to me he has entirely and most cor- 
rectly conceived his relation to the matter by the proposition 
which he has made. 

If the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN], whom we all re- 
spect, or the Senator from Nevada [Mr. JONES], or the Senator 
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from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], whom we all respect, went abroad to 
perform an important constitutional function, to meet the officials 
of other nations, they went abroad either as Senators—in which 
case they should not receive instructions from the Administra- 
tion and should not report to the Administration, but should 
take their instructions from us and make their report to us—or 
they went abroad as civil officers. 

I move the reference of the matter to the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections. 

Mr. CULLOM. I donot think I ever got into an office before 
which I could not resign and let somebody else fill. I think I 


can resign now, but a question more important is whether, if I | 


resign and thus create a vacancy, it can be filled by the present 
Presiding Officer of the Senate. 

Referring to the suggestions of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, I think that the commission provided by the statute stands 
in an entirely different relation from any other which has been 
indicated or cited by him. The work imposed upon this com- 
mission, as it is termed in the statute, is a work which pertains 
specially to the Senate and the House of Representatives. 

Mr. BUTLER. It islegislation. 

Mr. CULLOM. That is to say, it pertains to legislation and 
to the organization of the Executive Departments under the law. 
So that, so far as the personnel or the making up of the commis- 
sion of Senators and Representatives is concerned, there is no set 
of men who can perform the duties as well as Senators and Rep- 
resentatives. I think there is that distinction between the or- 
ganization of this commission and any commission appointed out- 
side to go abroad or anywhere else. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator will observe that I did notstate that 
this commission was improper. I only stated that it could be 
supported only on the theory which the Senator himself has taken 


up. 

Mer. CULLOM. Without taking up the time of the Senate 
further, I am inclined, in view of the variety of opinion which 
seems to exist here, if the Senate will allow me, to withdraw 
my effort at resigning and let the matter go. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is the best solution of the difficulty. 

Mr. ALLISON. Before this matter passes from the consider- 
ation of the Senate, I desire to make an observation or two re- 
specting the commission referred to. 

It may be that the view taken by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. HOAR| is the true view; which is, that although this 
commission is appointed by the authority of a statute and desig- 
nated as a commission, it is in fact and in form only a joint com- 
mittee of the two Houses, and being a jointcommittee of the two 
Houses, it is within the competency of any member of it at any 
time to resign, and within the competency of the then Presiding 
Officer or the body itself to select a successor. 

Il regret to say that I do not regard the view of the Senator 
from Massachusetts as the correctone. I think if a statute cre- 
ates a commission it is a commission within the meaning of the 
statute; whether it is an office within the meaning of the Consti- 
tution is quite another question. 

The provision for the creation of this commission is similar to 
provisions which have been hitherto inserted in the statutes. 
Although, as the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] well 
said, the Senate itself was opposed to the creation of this com- 
mission, yet in view of the comity which ought to prevail be 
tween the two Houses as respects matters of this character, the 
conference committee on the part of the Senate, of which I was 
a member, yielded to the request of the House of Representatives 
and allowed this provision to remain. 

It was argued to us by the conferees on the part of the House 
that an examination into the several Departments of our Gov- 
ernment by competent members of the two Houses acting to- 
gether would enable us in the future to make certain reforms 
respecting the administration of the Departments and the cost 
of maintaining them. It was argued to us that in view of the 
expiration of the Fifty-second Congress there was no method by 
which this joint action could be had, unless by a method pro- 
vided for by statute; that the House of Representatives itself 
would be dissolved, that no new House would be organized until 
October or December, and that it was important in a practical 
sense that this investigation should be pursued during the long 
vacation. On these arguments the conferees on the part of the 
Senate yielded to the request made by the House in view of the 
fact that there would be no power to organize the House branch 
of the commission in the meantime. 

It seems to me, although I may be mistaken as respects the 
true construction of this provision, that the commission having 
been created without any authority being given to fill vacancies, 
it is not within the competency of the Presiding Officer of the 
Senate to fill a vacancy, although I should not raise that ques- 
tion, beeaase I have no doubt, should that power be exercised, 
there would be no objection to any Senator accepting this posi- 
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tion under the circumstances and relieving the Senator from 

llinois, and that his views and examinations asa member of the 
commission would be respected. Therefore I do not agree with 
the Senator from Massachusetts respecting the method of dealing 
with this question. 

I appreciate the criticism of the Senator as respects members 
of this body, or of the other, accepting or engaging in other 
duties and occupations aside from their Senatorial or represent- 
ative positions. It sohappens that, without any fault of my own 
or any consideration of my own, 1 was selected by the President 
of the United States as a member of the monetary conferences 
recently assembled at Brussels. The Senator from Nevada | Mr. 
JONES] was also designated by the President of the United States 
for the execution of whatever mission we had in charge, and a 
member of the House of Representatives was also so designated. 
That designation came to me unsought, and, I wish to say, with- 
out even consulting my convenience as to whether I could ac- 
ceptthe position. Not having an opportunity of seeing the Presi- 
dent after my designation and selection, I accepted the trust, and 
so far as I could discharged the duties, leaving my home on the 
day of the election and returning to this capital on the 3d day of 
January last. 

The Senator from Massachusetts seems to think that either I 
discharged those duties, if they were duties, as a Senator of the 
United States or that I discharged them as an officer of the United 
States. With the highest respect for his opinion and learning 
upon constitutional questions, as I understand, I neither dis- 
charged those duties as a Senator nor as an officer of the United 
States. I took no oath of office, I was required to take none; I 
received no appointment as an officer, I was not required to re- 
ceive such an appointment. I was selected as a delegate to the 
monetary conference at Brussels, which, in the very nature of 
its calling and inthe nature of its service, could exert no official 
power to bind the Governmentof the United States or any other 
government in the world. So that I do not even by implication 
desire it to be understood that I vacated my seat in the Senate 
by accepting another office, nor do I wish it understood that in 
accepting that duty, requested of me by the President of the 
United States, I in any way failed to discharge my just obliga- 
tion, as I understood it, to the people of the State of Iowa, who 
sent me here as a member of this body. 

So I think the analogy between the designation of the Presi- 
dent for the service which the Senator from Nevada, Mr. Mec- 
Creary, of the House of Representatives, and I accepted from the 
President of the United States and that to be performed by this 
commission is not soclear. This is entirely a different service. 
In my view neither of these services in any sense constitutes an 
office in the sense of the Constitution. Thisservice is performed 
without compensation; it is a service in the line of the dutics of 
Senators and Representatives who are called upon day by day to 
legislate respecting the Executive Departments; it is a method 
of giving them further and fuller information respecting their 
duties here; and it is a part, asl understand, of the duties « 
members of this body in the nature of the work of a committee 

Mr.GORMAN. DoT understand the Senator to hold that the 
Vice-President has a right to make an appointment on this 
commission? 

Mr. ALLISON. Idonot. Ido not think any such power is 
conferred. It is an imperfection, if I may use that word, in the 
statute itself. If the Senator from Illinois shall vacate his place 
on the commission, there being no provision in the statute itself 
for its being filled, it seems to me it will remain vacant, al- 
though I say I shall not raise that question myself. 

Mr. GORMAN. As the statute reads *‘ the present President 
of the Senate,” that is, the then Vice-President on the 3d day 
of March, I ask the Senator whether an appointment could now 
be made by the Vice-President to fill a vacancy on the commis- 
sion? The language of the provision is peculiar—“ to be ap- 
pointed by the present President of the Senate.” That would 
seem to exclude the possibility of any other Presiding O/licer 
making that.appointment. 

Mr. ALLISON. Undoubtedly. That was, as the Senator 
very well knows, not only the phraseology of the statute, but it 
was the intent and purpose of it. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, there is another point of view in 
which the suggestion of the Senator from Massachusetts has a 
great deal of force, and thatis the question of how far the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the two Houses of Congress by a 
statute can discharge the duties which are imposed upon the 
Senate in its separate capacity. The Senate is charged with 
the appointment of its committees and with investigations which 
are necessary to the performance of legislative duties. If it be 
true that by a statute one committee of this body can be super- 
seded and its functions transferred to a joint committce of the 
two Houses of Congress, then it is true as to all the committees 
of this body and its methods of legislation, and a statute of the 
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United States, having the assent of the President, can abolish 
all the committees of this body and all its methods of proceedings. 

Mr. President, the Constitution is perfectly plain. Each 
House, and each House alone, has the power, and the exclusive 
power, for the constitution of its committees and the appoint- 
ment of the methods in which its business shall be transacted. 
In my judgment it is not competent for the Congress of the 
United States to create a commission which shall be composed 
of members of the two Houses to perform committee duties or 
legislative duties, or to conduct investigations which have been 
prescribed or may be preseribed by the law of each body to its 
committee. 

The Senate has just selected a committee charged with this 
investigation, and it is met by a statute creating a commission 
charged ~ith the performance of the same duties. Which is 
valid, the commission, the President of the United States and 
each Bouse of Congress authorizing it, or the body which by 
the Constitution has been created by the Senate and charged 
with these duties? 

It seems to me entirely plain that this matter should be re- 
ferred in some shape to the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions to ascertain how far it is competent for the two Houses of 
Congress and the President of the United States to create a 
joint committee which shall perform the duties required to be 
done by the separate action of these two bodies, 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I am very sure that the honora- 
ble Senator from Lowa [Mv. ALLISON] does not for a moment con- 
ceive that there was any clement of personal disrespect to him 
in the observations which I deemed it my duty to make. 

Mr. ALLISON. Not at all. 

Mr. HOAR. If I were to state far within bounds my regard 
for that Senator, his modest nature would suspect me of gross 
flattery. 

I have no doubt when the Senator undertook his functions as 
a representative of this Government. at the Brussels Conference 
there was a general opinion of the people of the United States 
that he was the fittest person within our borders who could have 
been selected. He had not only the special gift which that 
function required, but his service upon the Finance Committee 
here had made him, more than almost any, certainly as much as 
any other member of this body and more than any other person 
who could be found for the service, conversant with the perplex- 
ing and difficult subject with which he had to deal; but I made 
up my mind some time ago that it would be my duty when an 
opportunity offered to eall the attention of the Senate to this 
grave and serious question. 

Now, my henorable friend says it was not an office, because he 
did not take anoath, because no oath was required, and because 
there was noemolument. It seems to me, whether a particular 
function be that of a publie office depends not upon the safe- 
guardof the oath, but upon the thing to be transacted, and if the 
receiving instructions from the President of the United States, 
bearing those instructions abroad, communicating them to the 
representatives of a foreign government, enforcing them in de- 
bate, hearing and weighing their views in return, reporting them 
to his own countrymen, and concurring in the action of a body 
whose action, if unanimous, is very likely to affect and: bind the 
action of the governments represented, be not in its nature and 
essence a public office, then it seems to me that the function of 
no foreign ambassador or agent, special or general, envoy ordi- 
nary or envoy extraordinary, isa public office. Iam hardly ready 
to concur in the view that the having a journey to Europe at the 
public charge, dwelling in a foreign capital at the public charge, 
and coming home at the public charge is not an emolument of 
— I think it is an emolument which would be very eagerly 
sought. 

So in regard to the Bering Sea arbitration. No member of 
this body can be appointed under this constitutional provision 
and under the statute which reénforces it to act as an associate 
counsel for the United States in any ordinary suit here; and what 
is the difference, except in degree and dignity, between that and 
the Bering Sea arbitration? 

The Senator from Iowa being sincere in his view, was right in 
undertaking this function, because, as we all know, it was.a func- 
tion which he undertook at great personal inconvenience, at the 
risk of great personal labor, and undoubtedly with the most ab- 


solute and sineere reluctance. So there is nothing personal er | 


individual in the suggestion which I make. 

' Mr. President, the other suggestion which my honorable friend 
makes is that the main and principal object was to gain informa- 
tion as aSenator. Is the Presidentof the United States charged 
with the duty of picking out particular Senators and sending 
them abroad to gain information in their Senatorial office? If 
the information which they gain is to be communicated to the 
Senate it is the function of a Senate commitree that is being 
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performed; if it is not to gain information for the Senate the 
difficulty seems to be greater with that view than with any other. 

If the Senator from Llinois |Mr. CULLOM], as I understand, 
withdraws his resignation, of course my motion to commit will 
fall with the withdrawal; but I wish to add one other word. 

It seems to me that whatever there may be of weight in the 
objection which I have stated in regard to the selection by the 
President is still more grave when you consider the undertak- 
ing to regulate this matter by statute. The statute of last win- 
ter did nothing more and nothing less than to appoint a perma- 
nent committee of the Senate and the House of Representatives, 
which the Senate, if the view of the Senator from Maryland and of 
the Senator from Iowa is right, when it changes its political com- 
plexion, can not change, that is more directly in violation of the 
Constitution than the other proceeding in my judgment. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, before further proceeding is had, 
I should like to ask a question of the Senator, which ought to be 
submitted to a committee. The Senate at this session, since the 
passage of that law, has created acommitteeand'charged it with 
this particular duty. Which is toprevail, the actionof theSen- 
ate or the act passed by the two own and approved by the 
President, who have disappeared and will never exist again? 
Can Congress by a permanent law, as the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has said, create a committee of this body to perform 
duties which the Senate at a subsequent session, in the exercise 
of its constitutional duty, has prescribed to others? What is to 
become of the action of this body in pursuance of the Constitu- 
tion creating this committee and charging it with duties? Can 
it be said that a statute of a Congress which has expired is now 
binding upon the Senate and supersedes the committee which 
it has created and the duty it has imposed upon it? 

Mr. CULLOM. In view of the variety of opinion here as to 
the power of the President of the Senate to make an appoint- 
ment in case of avacancy on the commission, I ask leave to with- 
draw my resignation as a member of the commission, and I shall 
try to discharge my part of the duties as best I can. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senater from Illinois asks 
leave to withdraw his resignation as a member of the commis- 
sion. In the absence of objection, the resignation will be with- 
drawn. 


LABOR TROUBLES IN IDAHO. 


Mr. McPHERSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. . 

Mr. DUBOIS. Iask the Senator to withhold his motion for 
amoment, that I may offer a resolution. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I will withhold the motion for that pur- 


ose. 
° Mr. DUBOIS. Ioffer a resolution, which I send to the desk 
and ask that it. be read. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be reported. 
The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That a select committee of seven Senators be appointed by the 
President of the Senate, whose duty it shall be to investigate and report to 
the Senate the facts in relation to the recent serious difficulties existing be- 
tween the employingsilver-mine owners and the working miners of Idaho, as 
to theemployment for private purposes of armed bodies of men, or detectives, 
in connection with said difficulties. The investigation shall extend to and 
embrace, in addition, an inquiry into the causes and necessity for the em- 
ployment of United States soldiers, and the conduct ofsuch soldiers. The 
committee shall ascertain if present serious difficulties exist between em- 
ployers and employés, or if justice has been or is being denied any one 
through a suspension of the writ of habeas corpus, or through any derelic- 
tion of duty on the part of United States courts. 

The committee shall also inquire into the character, objects, and purposes 
of the miners’ union; and whether the obligations required of its members 
confliets or conflicted with the obligations and duties these members owe to 
the State and Government as law-abiding citizens. In addition to the testi- 
mony and conclusions of fact the committee will consider and report, by bill 
or otherwise, what legislation, if any, will tend to ‘vent a recurrence of 
similar troubles. Said committee, either as a full committee or through 
subcommittees thereof, shall have authority to send for persons and papers, 
administer oaths to witnesses, and take testimony in Washington or eise- 
where, according to its discretion, during the present session or approach- 
ing recess of Congress, and to employ aclerk, messenger, and stenographer ; 
the expenses of the investigation to be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate. 


Mr. DUBOIS. I move that the resolution be referred to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. MCPHERSON. I now renew my motion that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After forty-five minutes 
spent in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 2 
o’eloek p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 


March 23, 1893, at 12 o’elock m. 
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NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate March 22, 1898. 
FIRST ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 

William H. Sims, of Columbus, Miss., to be First Assistant 

Secretary of the Interior, vice George Chandler, resigned. 
UNITED STATES CIRCUIT JUDGE. 

Horace H. Lurton, of Tennessee, to be United States circuit 
judge for the sixth judicial circuit, vice Howell E. Jackson, re- 
signed. 

UNITED MTATES MARSHALS. 


Frank E. White, of Nebraska, to be marshal of the United 
States for the district of Nebraska, vice Brad D. Slaughter, 
whose term expired March 19, 1893. 

George Pfeiffer, jr., of New Jersey, to be marshal of the United 
States for the district of New Jersey, vice William Budd Deacon, 
whose term expired March 20, 1898. 

COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 

John S. Seymour, of Norwalk, Conn., to be 

-atents, viee William E. Simonds, resigned. 
COMMISSIONER OF THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 

Silas W. Lamoreux, of Horicon, Wis., to be Commissioner of 
the General Land Office, vice William M. Stone, resigned. 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 


Edward A. Bowers, of Washington, D. C., to be Assistant Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, vice Manning M. Rose, re- 
signed, 


Commissioner of 


SECOND DEPUTY COMMISSIONER OF PENSIONS. 


Henry C. Bell, of Marshall, Ill., to be Second Deputy Commis- 

sioner of Pensions, vice Charles P. Lincoln, resigned. 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

John J. Carter, of Louisiana, to be collector of internal reve- 
nue for the district of Louisiana, to succeed Homer C. Powers, 
resigned. 

CONSUL-GENERAL AT VIENNA. 


Max Judd, of Missouri, to be consul-general of the United 
States at Vienna, vice Julius Goldschmidt, recalled. 


POSTMASTERS. 


William T. England, to be postmaster at Van Buren, in the 
county of Crawford and State of Arkansas, in the place of Alvis 
Smith, resigned. 

Philip Zoercher, to be postmaster at Tell City, in the county 
of Perry and State of Indiana, the appointment of a postmaster 
for the said office having, by law, become vested in the Presi- 
dent on and after January 1, 1893. 

Charles F. Chase, to be postmaster at Atlantic, in the county 
of Cass and State of Iowa, in the place of Charles H. Everitt, 
resigned. 

William C. Hall, to be postmaster at Sweet Springs, in the 
county of Saline and State of Missouri, in the place of George 
W.Smith, removed. 

Neri A. Hanna, to be postmaster at Cadiz, in the county of 
Harrison and State of Ohio, in the place of Charles S. McCoy, 
whose commission expired March 21, 1893. 

Miss Lela Tyns, to be postmaster at Groesbeck, in the county 
of Limestone and State of Texas, the appointment of a post- 
master for the said officé having, by law, become vested in the 
President on and after July 1, 1892; Alonzo L. Steele, who was 
appointed by the President November 18, 1892, and confirmed 
by the Senate December 14, 1892, having declined the appoint- 
ment, 

Frank D. Hoy, to be postmaster at Point Pleasant, in the 
county of Mason and State of West Virginia, in the place of 
Fulton M. Whaley, removed. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 22, 1393. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 
Frank B. Burke, of Indiana, to be attorney of the United States 
for the district of Indiana. 
UNITED STATES MARSHALS. 


David T. Guyton, of Mississippi, to be marshal of the United 
States for the northern district of Mississippi. 

William H. Hawkins, of Indiana, to be marshal of the United 
States for the district of Indiana. 
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THURSDAY, March 23, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J.G. BuTLer, D. D. 


The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 
COLUMBIA INSTITUTION FOR DEAF AND DUMB 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut, } 
HAWLEY, having declined reappointment as a member on 
part of the Senate of the board of directors of the Columbia 
stitution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, the Vic 
President appoints to fill the vacancy the Senator from Mis 
sippi, Mr. WALTHALL. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The word “ declined” is quite a prop 
to be used in this connection; but I did not decline rea 
ment by reason of any dissatisfaction, for | have found tl 
of the place very interesting and agreeable. Llowever, at t 
end of my term of six years, as the Senator from Mississippi, 
who is now reappointed, served a veryshort term just befor 
my personal preference is that he shall go back on the boar 
He is familiar with the institution and interested in it 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It was at the suggestion of the 


Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY] that the appoint: 
of the Senator from Mississippi |Mr. WALTHALL] was made. 


JOINT COMMISSION ON EXECUTIVE NTS 


Mr. CALL. I submit the resoiutions I 
ask that they be read and lie on the table. 
The resolutions were read, as follows: 
Resolved, That the enactment in the act making appropriations for le 

lative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal y 
ending June 30, 1894, and for other purposes, approved March 3, 1893. crea 
ing a commission to be composed of members of the Senate and the House, 
appointed by a President of the Senate and a Speaker of the House whos: 
terms of office expired on the 4th day of March current, to examine into the 
civil service in the executive branches of the United States and to report 
and recommend to the present and future Congresses their opinion in relation 
to the exercise of the legislative powers of each and both Houses of the ¢ 
gress Which shall convene in December, 1893, in respect to the civil 

of the United States, is in derogation of the constitutional right, power, and 
prerogative of each House and otherwise violative of the Constitution, and 
is absolutely null and void. 

Resolved, second, That the Constitution confers on “each House " thesove: 
eign and exclusive power to prescribe its rules of proceeding, and thereir 
the creation of itscommittees and the duties and powers which shall be im 
posed and conferred upon them, both to recommend changes inexisting law 
and to enact new laws,and to obtain the information necessary for the exercise 
of their legislative power, andthe members of each Housecan derive no power 
or authority or right in respect to any exercise of legislative functior ‘om 
any other source thanthe separate and exclusive power of ‘“‘each House” as 
they shall be organized, and during their constitutional term of officia 
to prescribe, regulate, and direct all their rules of procedure and the exercise 
of their legislative function. 


Mr. GORMAN. I suggest that the resolutions had better bo 
referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 
Mr.CALL. I prefer that they shall lie on the table for the pres- 


DEPARTMI 


send to the desk, a 








ent. I wish to make some observations upon them. They 1 
then be referred. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let them be printed, then, and lie on the 
table. 


Mr. GORMAN. Very well. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That will be the order of the S 
ate. 

AMENDMENT OF RULES—PENSION APPROPRIATION BILLS. 

Mr. PALMER submitted the following resolution; which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules: 

Resolved, That Rule XVI be amended by adding, after the words ‘« 
mittee on Commerce,’’ in clause 1, the words, “and pension appropriation 
bills, which shall be referred to the Committee on Pensions; 

“All general appropriation bills shall be referred to the Committee: 
propriations, except for rivers and harbors, which shall be referr 
Committee on Commerce, and pension appropriation bills, which sha 
referred to the Committee on Pensions.” 


CLERK TO SELECT COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 

Mr. VOORHEES submitted the following resolution: which 
was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Additional Accommodations for the L 
brary of Congress be, and hereby is, authorized to employ a clerk from Ma 
16 to June 30, 1893, Inclusive, at the rate of $1,440 per annum, to be paid 
of the contingent fund of the Senate. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 
On motion of Mr. GORMAN, it was 


Ordered, That when the Senate adjourn to-day it be to meet on Monday 
next. 


80 a8 to read 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. DANTEL. 
ecutive session. 

The motion was agreed to: and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After forty-two minutes 
spent in executive session, the doors were reopened and 
o’clock and 52 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until 
day, March 27, 1893, at 12 o’clock m. 


mts 


I move that the Senate resolve itself into ex- 
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CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 23, 1898. 
ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 


Theodore Runyon, of New Jersey, to bs envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary of the United States to Germany. 


ASSISTANT ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

Edward B. Whitney, of New York, to be Assistant Attorney- 

General. 
TERRITORIAL JUDGE. 

Charles B. Stuart, of Texas, to be judge of the United States 

court for the Indian Territory. 
SOLICITOR DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 

Walter D. Dabney, of Virginia, to be Solicitor for the Depart- 

ment of State. 
CIRCUIT JUDGE. 


James G. Jenkins, of Wisconsin, to be United States circuit 
judge for the seventh judicial circuit. 
FIRST AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY. 
Ernest P. Baldwin, of Maryland, to be First Auditor of the 
Treasury. 
FIFTH AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY. 
Thomas Holcomb, of Delaware, to be Fifth Auditor of the 
Treasury. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 
Abner Gaines, of Arkansas, to be marshal of the United States 
for the eastern district of Arkansas. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 


Clifford L. Jackson, of the Indian Territory, to be attorney of 
the United States court for the Indian Territory. 

Joseph W. House, of Arkansas, to be attorney of the United 
States for the eastern district of Arkansas. 


POSTMASTERS. 


Guy W. Junker, to be postmaster at Beaumont, in the county 
of Jefferson and State of Texas. 

Reese B. Hogins, to be postmaster at Russellville, in the county 
of Pope and State of Arkansas. 

Julius W. Lancaster, to be postmaster at Dardanelle, in the 
county of Yell and State of Arkansas. 

Louis E. Rowley, to be postmaster at Lansing, in the county of 
Ingham and State of Michigan. 

William L. Isenhower, to be postmaster at Bloomfield, in the 
county of Greene and State of Indiana. 

Stephen A. D. Keister, to be postmaster at Lander, in the 
county of Fremont and State of Wyoming. 

‘rank Warring, to be postmaster at Florence, in the county of 
Florence and State of Wisconsin. 

Paul J. Millard, to be postmaster at Antigo, in the county of 
Langlade and State of Wisconsin. 

Joseph E. Swindlehurst, to be postmaster at Livingston, in the 
county of Park and State of Montana. 

Robert B. Brown, to be postmaster at Meadville, in the county 
of Crawford and State of Pennsylvania. 

W. L. Berry, to be postmaster at Madison, in the county of 
Madison and State of Nebraska. 

De Witt S. Johnson, to be postmaster at Rhinelander, in the 
county of Oneida and State of Wisconsin. 


Monpbay, March 27, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J.G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday last was read and 
approved. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. CALL. Mr. President, 1 rise to a question of privilege. 
I ask to have read the extract from a newspaper which I send to 
the desk. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
CALL GETTING MAD. 


The struggle for office in Washington is developing many curious things. 
Gne member of Congress from Mississippi pitched into Cleveland while in 
the committee room last week because the President would not appoint the 
Congtessman’'s friends to positions as requested, Pe Mh is go 
ing to do as he pleases, and not as the Senators and Representatives de- 
sire, and it is useless for us to call on him or suggest any more names. 
He onlysays, ‘File your application, and if other Democrats do not oppose the 
ap xintment I will give it due consideration.’”’ 

hursday the Washington correspondent of the New Orleans Delta sent 
= paper the following dispatch, which will be read with interest by Flo- 
ridians: 

“There is considerable muttering among the Senators at Cleveland’s non- 
action in regard to nominations, and among the loudest in his criticism is 


CALL of Florida. He does not disguise his disgust, and talks about Cle 
land’s siowness openly in the corridors and in the elevators of the Capi 
after the Senate has adjourned.”’ 

Mr.CALL. Mr. President, that statement has been exten- 
sively circulated by the land-grant corporations of the State of 
Florida, I presume for the purpose of creating some prejudice 
against me. I wish to state in my place in the Senate that it is 
absolutely false; that I have never criticised the President's 
pa either in the corridors, the elevators, or in private. | 

now of nothing todisapprove in his policy, and I expect to give 
him my loyal support. The President is an able and patriotic 
man; the country has confidence in him and his Cabinet, and it is 
only right that he should be supported in his efforts to settle on 
a just basis the great questions which now confront us. 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of the Senate of February 27, 1893, a copy 
of the report of the commission to select wool samples for use in 
the custom-houses of the United States, and also of a circular is- 
sued by the Department on the subject under date of the 21s 
ultimo; which, with the accompanying papers, was on motion 
of Mr. SHERMAN, ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


PRESENTATION OF PETITIONS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair presents a petition of 
the Hatters’ National Unions of New York City, praying that 
the people of the United States be ‘‘ relieved from the oppres. 
sions and exactions of the Bell Telephone Company:” which 
will be referred to the Committee on Patents. 

Mr. GORMAN. I trust that by common consent petitions re- 
lating to legislation may not be presented at this session. It is 
true we have not adopted the resolution which was under con 
sideration, but that has been almost the uniform practice of the 
body, and without the passage of a resolution I trust that peti- 
tions will be simply put on file and kept to be presented at the 
next regular session. 

Mr. CULLOM. I desire to state that on my own part I hay 
withheld the introduction of petitions, and | have received a 
pretty large number of them. 

Mr. GORMAN. I will state to the Senator from Illinois that 
similar action was taken, i think, when Vice-President Wheeler 
occupied the chair, who felt it his duty topresent a petition, and 
the same suggestion was made that I now make. [trustthe rul 
I suggest will be followed by unanimous consent at this session 

Mr. CULLOM. I should like myself to present the petitions 
I have received if the presentation of petitions is to be the rule. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to state that, in- 
asmuch as the Senate had taken no action on the subject, the 
Chair thought it proper to bring before the Senate what was 
called to his attention officially. 

Mr. GORMAN. Iunderstand the action of the Chair per- 
fectly. I ask unanimous consent that petitions may be mere|) 
mae with the Secretary, to be presented hereafter at the regular 
session. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection that will » 
taken as the order of the Senate. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire that the request of the Senator from 
Maryland may be stated by the Chair. I was not able to hea 


it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Marylan? asked 
unanimous consent that further petitions may not be presented, 
but may be filed with the Secretary. Has the Chair stated cor- 
rectly the request of the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. GORMAN. The Chair has stated practically the reques'. 
I stated that heretofore the Vice-President (I think Vice Presi- 
dent Wheeler) presented a petition, and by general consent 
was agreed that such papers should be simply filed with |! 
Secretary as a matter of convenience for safe-keeping until ‘ 
ee session, when they should be presented. I ask that that 
rule may be observed now. 

Mr. HOAR. I make no objection. I suggest to the Senator 
from Maryland, however, that it might be well, asa mark of tl: 
usual respect always observed in such cases, that resolutions 0! 
State Legislatures, which are of course in the nattre of peti- 
tions, shall be printed in the RECORD. ; 

Mr.GORMAN. We have already pursued that course, «nd 
there will be no objection to it. 

Tne VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection to 
the request of the Senator from Maryland, and it is so ordered. 

SENATOR FROM MONTANA. 

Mr. HOAR. Iam directed by the Committee on Privileyes 
and Eloctions, to whom were referred the credentials of Lee \an- 
tle, cleiming a seat in the Senate from the State of Montana, 0 
submit areport. There isa resolution accompanying the report, 
which I ask to have read. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary rea the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That Lee Mantle is entitled to be admitted to a seat as a Senator 
from the State of Montana. 

Mr. VANCE. I have endeavored to have the views of the mi- 
nority ready for submission at the same time with the report of 
the committee, but I have not been able todoso. I ask that! 
mey be permitted to submit the viewsof the minority to-morrow 
or at the next meeting of the Senate, and that the report of the 
committee submitted by the Senator from Massachusetts be with- 
held from being printed until to-morrow, so that both may be 
yrinted together. 

Mr. HOAR. [was about to ask that the report lie on the 
table to be printed with the views of the minority when submit- 
ted. I suppose the views of the minority might be handed to 
the Secretary in order to save time if the Senate is not in ses- 
sion when the Senator from North Carolina is ready to submit 
them. 

Mr. VANCE. Yes: if the Senate is not in session to-morrow. 
That will be satisfactory. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The report, with the accompany- 
ing resolution, will lie on the table, to be printed with the views 
of the minority when submitted. 

SENATOR FROM WYOMING. 

Mr. HOAR. Iam directed by the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, to whom was referred the claim of Asahel C. 
Beckwith to be admitted to a seat in the Senate from the State 
of Wyoming, to submit a report, accompanied by a resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That Asahel C. Beckwith is entitled to be admitted to a seat as 
a Senator from the State of Wyoming. 

Mr. HOAR. Let this report also lie on the table. 
on the same principle with the preceding report. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 

SENATOR FROM WASHINGTON. 


Mr. HOAR. I am directed by the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, to whom was referred the claim of John B. Allen 


It depends 


to be admitted to a seat in the Senate from the State of Wash- | 


ington, to submit a report accompanied by a resolution. 
take the same direction. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That John B. Allen is entitled to be admitted to a seat as a Sen- 
ator from the State of Washington. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The same order will be taken as in 
the previous cases. 

=EXECUTION OF RECENT IMMIGRATION ACT. 


Mr. CHANDLER submitted the following resolution; which 
was read: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to transmit to the 
Senate copies of any orders, regulations, and forms of lists, manifests, and 
certificates prepared and issued by the Treasury Department in execution 
of the immigration act of March 3, 1893, together with copies of all corre- 
spondence concerning such orders, regulations, and forms between said De- 
partment and Government officials, steamship agents, and other persons. 


Mr. CHANDLER. ILask that the resolution may go over until 
to-morrow. 

Mr. HARRIS. It will be printed? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over, and be 
printed. ° 


INQUIRY BY COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION. 


Mr. CHANDLER submitted the following resolution; which 
was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contin- 
gent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Immigration be authorized and directed 
to make inquiry into the condition and character of the alien immigrants 
coming to the United States for the purpose of supplying labor for the coal, 
iron, and other mines of the country; and further to inquire whether the 
laws against the admission of laborers under contract are effectually en- 
forced, and whether the immigration laws are economically administered, 
without an excessive force of officers, clerks, inspectors, special agents, and 
other employés; and also generally to inquire into the workings of the new 
immigration law of March 3, 1893, and prior immigration laws, and concern- 
ing any suspected evasions and violations thereof; for the purposes of which 
inquiry the committee may act as a full committee or through subcommit- 
tees duly appointed by its chairman, and may take testimony during the re- 
cess of the Senate at such places as may be most convenient, and send for 
persons and papers, and employ a steno Frapher, the expenses of the inquiry 
to be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate. 


[Mr. O. L. PRUDEN, one of the secretaries of the President of 
the United States, communicated to the Senate sundry messages 
in writing. ] 

JOINT COMMISSION ON EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 
Mr. CALL. I ask the Senate to take up for consideration the 


resolutions I introduced on the last legislative day, which now 
lie on the table. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolutions will be read. 
xxV——3 


It will 
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The Secretary read the resolutions submitted by Mr. CALL 
the 23d instant, as follows: 

Resolved, That the enactment in the act making appropriations fx 
lative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal 
ending June 30, 1894, and for other purposes, approved March 8, 1893, cre 
ing a commission to be composed of members of the Senate and the Hou 
e Senate and a Speaker of the House whose 





terms of office expired on the 4th Day of March current. to examine into the 
civil service in the executive branches of the United States and to report 
and recommend to the present and future Congresses their opinionin relation 
to the exercise of the lezislative powers of each and both Houses of the Con- 
gress which shall convene in VDece ves 893, in respect tothe civil service of 
the United States, is in derogation of the constitutional right, power, and 
prerogative of each House and otherwise violative of the Constitution, and 
is absolutely null and void. 

Resolved, second, That the Constitution confers on “each House he sover 


eign and exclusive power to prescribe its rules of proceeding, and therein of 
the creation of its committees and the duties and powers which shall be im 
posed and conferred upon thei, both to recommend « 
and to enact new laws, and to obtain the information 

cise of their legislative power, an: the members of eac 
power or authority or right in respect toany exercise « 
from any other source than the separate and exclusive power of “each House 

as they shall be organized, and curing their constitutional term of official 
life to prescribe, regulate, and direct all their rules of procedure and the ex- 
ercise of their legislative function. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
resolutions. 

Mr.CALL. Mr. President, the enactment in the appropria- 
tion act for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of 
the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 184, ap- 
proved March 3, 1893, providing for a joint commission of three 
Senators of the Fifty-third Congress and three members-elect to 
the House of Representatives, to be appointed by the President 
of the Senate whose term of office was to expire on the 4th of 
March, 1893, and by the Speaker of the House, who was to be- 
come functus officio on the 4th of March, 1803, is,in my judyment, 
the most dangerous violation of the Constitution and of the 
rights and liberties of the people that has ever occurred in the 
history of this Government. 

It is practically an overthrow of the constitutional powers of 
this body. It is an opening for the influences of wealth and cor- 
porate power to control the money appropriations of this Gov- 
ernment and the exercise of the political power which has been 
conferred on the sovereign legislative department of the Govern- 
ment. I think it is of such importance, that the people of this 
country will demand a reason of Congress why such an innova- 
tion of their rights and liberties should be permitted to go un- 
noticed and unrebuked. 

Let us examine the provisions of that act. It is an act which 
is to take effect in the future, and it proposes to give to the 
Speaker of an expired House and the President of an expired 
Senate—that is to say in the term for which they were chosen— 
the power to designate officers and members of the incoming 
Congress for specific duties. It is an act which proposes to 
supersede and annul the power of ‘* each House” of each Con- 
gress to determine its rules of proceeding. It confers power on 


hanges inexXisting law 


necessary for the exer 


1 House can derive no 
of legislative functions 


The question is on agreeing to the 


| persons designated by the President and Speaker of the session 


ending March 4, 1893, to summon the President and his Secre- 


| taries before them. 


It is either a legislative power or an executive power ora 
judicial power. If it be legislative, it is by the Constitution 
amenable only to the control of the House, of which the Speaker 
is the officer, and the Senate, of which the President of the Sen- 
ate is the officer. But the act proposes to give to two persons 
who will become private citizens on the 4th of March, 1593, the 
right to designate the members of this body who shall perform 
certain duties. What are those duties’ As I said, if they are 
duties which are legislative and appertain to this body, then 
these officers can only be designated by the Fifty-third Congress, 
commencing on the 4th of March, 1893, under the Constitution 
of the United States, which says that ‘‘each House may deter- 
mine the rules of its proceeding,” and therein of the commit- 
tees who shall be charged with public duties, and therein of the 
public duty with which the committees shall be charged. 

Mr. President, what are the duties imposed on the three Sen- 
ators designated by.the former President of this body and the 
three members-elect of the House? Who are to determine who 
are the members-elect of the House and what members are 
elected to the House? The men whom the House shal! judge to 
be returned elected and qualified. Election is of two deserip- 
tions: One the choice of the people; the other the judgment of 
the House to whicb they belong as to their election, returns, and 
qualifications. 

Now, it is proposed by this law to give to the Speaker of an 
expired House, whose term of office has ended, the right to de- 
termine and adjudge the returns and qualifications of the mem- 
bers elected to that House. How can he exercise this function 
constitutionally? And how dangerous to the liberties of this 
country to allow the officer of the expired House or the President 
of a Senate who is about to go out of office, who are no longer 
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amenable to the judgment of the legislative bodies, to designate 
the members of the two bodies who are to perform important 
duties! 

But let us go further. What are the duties which this com- 
mission imposes upon these officers? Letus see. They are to 
‘*inquire into and examine the status of the laws organizing the 
Executive Departments, bureaus, divisions, and other Govern- 
ment establishments at the national capital.” Is oris not that 
a duty of the Senate? Can the Senate delegate its authority and 

ower to examine and inguire into the status of the laws govern- 

ing the Executive Departments, bureaus, divisions, and other 
Government establishments at the national capital to any one 
but members of this body, and under rules of proceeding deter- 
mined by ‘each recurring House?” To inquire and report to 
each House is a legislative function of each House. The rules 
of proceeding of each House can not be determined by the Presi- 
dent and by both Houses. 

The rules, regulations, and methods providing for the conduct 
of their proceedings; the time and attention devoted to the 
operations thereof must be determined byeach House. Whose 
duty is it under the Constitution to examine into the methods in 
which the executive officers of this Government perform their 
duties? Isitnotthe President of the United States? What have 
the committees even of this body to do with the manner in 
which the President of the United States shall perform his 
duties or the heads of Departments theirs unless it be upon an 
impeachment of them? 

The manner in which they sball perform their executive duties 
is prescribed by the Constitution, viz, under the supervision of 
the President. Whether any modification of these laws can be 
made to secure greater efficiency and economy, whether a re- 
duction in the number or compensation of the persons authorized 
to be employed in the Executive Departments or Bureaus can be 
made without injury to the public service is a question for each 
House in the enactmentof laws. ‘‘The commissionshall have no 
jurisdiction to inquire into and reporton pension legislation; ” itis 
authorfzed to employ three experts, who shall render such as- 
sistance as the commission may require in the prosecution of the 
investigation therein required, and shall receive such compen- 
sation as the commission shall determine to be just and reason- 
able. 

By what authority can a commission of the members of the 
Senate and of the House decide for these two Houses what com- 
pensation shall be reasonable and just to the persons they em- 
ploy? Are they legislative or executive in this authority to em- 
os persons and determine their compensation? It may be a 
1undred thousand dollars so far as thislawisconcerned. Their 
power to determine this compensation is unlimited, and it is no 
answer to the proposition to say that the persons designated 
will perform this duty economically and faithfully. 

The authority given to them is to employ and to pay whatever 
compensation in their judgment they may see proper to give. 
[s it safe and in accord with our Constitution to intrust this power 
to engage the public credit of the people of the United States to 
six men, subject to no authority, selected by the Speakers of ex- 
pired Senates and Houses of Congress—that is, an authority 
conferred by the nomination of the President of a Senate that 
has expired and by the Speaker of a House that has expired 
upon Senators and Representatives designated by these officers 
of a past Congress ? 

To whom are the members of this body responsible, Mr. Pres- 
ident? They are responsible alone to this, the Senate of the 
Fifty-third Congress. To whom are the members of the House 
of Representatives responsible? They are responsible alone to 
the House of Representatives of the Fifty-third Congress; but 
here they are designated by an authority which has passed 
away, and absolute power is conferred upon them; they are not 
amenable to the Senate or to the House, but are to judge and 
decide for themselves as to the compensation which shall be 
paid and the assistance which they shall require. But that is 
not all; 


The heads of the respective Executive Departments shall detail from time 
to time such officers and employés as may be requested by said commission 
in their investigations. 


By this act the whole executive force of this Government is 
— at the disposal of this body of three Senators and three 
tepresentatives elect, but unqualified, placed at their absolute 
command, without responsibility to this body and without the 
action of this the Fifty-third Congress. 

Said commission or any subcommittee thereof shail have power to send 
for persons and papers, and to administer oaths, and such process shall be 
issued and such oaths administered by the chairman of the commission or 
subconmniittee, and the commission ~~ by bill or otherwise, to their 
respective Houses of the Fifty-third Congress. All necessary expenses of 
said commission shall be paid out of any money in the Treasury not other- 


wise appropriated upon vouchers approved jointly by the chairman of said 
comntnlonh on. 
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These six members of proconsular authority and power hay 
vested in them the dignity and power of the Senate and the 
House by the selection and will of officials whose terms of offic: 
have expired. 

What kind of an authority is that, Mr. President, to conf 
upon three members of the Senate and three members of the 
House of Representatives, to determine for themselves, withou 
responsibility and without any act of appropriation by the Con- 
gress to which they are amenable, the amount of money useful 
or necessary in the performance of certain duties, and to issu 
their warrant upon the Treasury of the United States for the 
payment of this judgment in their own favor? 

The Constitution of the United States contains this provision: 

No Senator or Representative shall, during the time for which he was 
elected, be appointed to any civil office under the authority of the Unite 
States, which shall have been created, or the emoluments whereof shall have 
been increased during such time; and no person holding any office under the 
a States shall be a member of either House during his continuance in 
office. . 

Is it an office under the United States to inquire and report as 
to the conduct of all public officials, to advise as to changes in th 
existing law, to issue warrants on the Treasury? 

Whatgdoes that mean? Does it mean that a President of th 
Senate and a Speaker of the House of Representatives, under a 
statute of the United States, may respectively designate thre 
Senators and three members of the House of Representatives to 
constitute a commission, with authority to draw money from th: 
Treasury, to incur expenses, and to adjudicate for themselves 
the amount of money to be used in the performance of a public 
duty? Does it mean that a civil officeis a public function either 
executive, legislative, or judicial, and thata member of Congress 
can exercise no public function except that which is legislative, 
no judicial or executive public function? 

If it be true that this power which the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. GORMAN] and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. CULLOM|] 
contend is a lawful authority under this statute, and that the ap- 
pointee of a defunct Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and of a President of the Senate whose term has expired is irrev 
ocable and beyond the reach of any authority, then this myste- 
rious power may be exercised for the destruction of. this Gov- 
ernment and the rights of the people. 

The Constitution of the United States creates this Senate a 
permanent legislative body, and thus makes it the people’s great- 
est protection against usurpations of power and the misappro- 
priation of the public money. In the very fact of its permanent 
character, ever ready to be called into action upon its own ad- 
journment for the protection of the rights of the people, perma- 
nent in its sessions and its character and in the exercise of its 
great functions, with the power to try, convict, impeach, and re 
move all other officers of every other department of the Govern- 
ment, it is by the Constitution the protector of the liberties o 
the people in a superior degree even to the House of Represent 
atives, against the influences of wealth, of social station, of per- 
sonal ambition, and of arbitrary power. 

What is the chief feature of the Senate, this guardian of lib- 
erty and the rights of the people? Whatis the chief and essen- 
tial power it possesses? The power of the Senate as constituted 
consists in its separate and distinct organization, in the fact that 
the legislative power of these bodies can be exercised only by 
‘*each House” separately, not jointly or concurrently, except.in 
the enactment of permanent law, and in that provision of th 
Constitution which asserts that the functions of this legislative 
power shall be exercised by each of the two Houses of Congress 
consists the substantial distinction and provision for the perma 
nence of this Government and the protection of its constitutional 
limitations of power. 

The Senate and the House each may determine the rules of its 
proceedings. So no other power can determine them. Isita 
rule of proceeding of each House to inquire into the condition o 
the Executive Departments and into the manner in which public 
duties shall be performed, into changes and modifications of ex- 
isting law? To what end shall a commission, irresponsible ani 
beyond the control of the Senate or the House, be allowed to su- 
persede this power of ‘“‘each House” to determine its own pro- 
ceedings? 

Mr. President, here is an instance of six members of these two 
distinct bodies, constituted by a statute upon the appointment 0! 
officers whose term of office has expired, vested with distinction 
above their associates, charged with duties carrying with them 
emoluments and the expenditure of public money, in derogation 
of the rules with which this body has determined shall be its 
methods of legislation and its manner of proceeding. 

Suppose this commission shall summon the President of the 
United States before it to inquire into the manner in which his 
subordinates have performed their duty; suppose the princip!e 
had been extended further, and they had been authorized to in- 
quire into the manner in which the judicial department dis- 
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charges its duty, and they had summoned the Chief Justice of 
the United States and the clerks of the courts to aseertain in 
whi : manner they had performed their duties, what would be 
the reply? The reply would be that this is a government coir- 
dinate, of legislative, executive, and judicial powers, and there 
is no power in either of these depar tments to encroach upon the 
duties of the other. 

For the purposes of legislation inquiries may be made by each 
House of Congress in order to aid them in devising the laws 
necessary to provide for the enforcement of the laws by the ex- 
ecutive de partment - the Government and for their determina- 
tion by the judiciary, but for no ot her pu rpose, except by process 
of impeach: nent, can any commission constituted either in part 
or in whole, even if it wer lawful to dose, of members of this 
body, interfere with the proper and orderly operations of the 
other departments of this Government. 

Chen, again, let us inquire for what. re: 








won is it that a Presi- 


dent of a Senate whose term of office is about to expire shall be 
required te designate members of the body to perform the con- 
stitutional duties of another Congress; for ‘what reason of publie 





convenience, of utility in legislation shall this power be exer- 
cised by which one C Nngress; with the aid of the President of 
the United States, shall deprive a future Congress of their power 
to determine upon tl reir proceeding? Of what significance is 
the declaration, ‘‘each House may determine the rules of its 
proceedings?” Each Seas means each recurring House, each 
House chosen by the peop le—the Senate one-third every two 
years and the v hole membership of the House every two years. 


this enactment marks a grow- 
s to the rights of the people and the obligations 
mar want of appreciation of the 


Mr. President, in my judgment 
inz indifference 


of the Constitution; it ks our 


great dignity of the power invested in this body, its great use- 
fu'ness as the protector of the people’s rights under the Consti- 
tu ion of the country. or one, in my place here! desire to pro- 


against it. 

Here is a provision in a statute of the United States superced- 
ing the power of the Senate in the appointment of its commit- 
Here is a commission charged with a duty which, by the 
subsequent action of this bedy in the exercise of its cons 
tional power to det 
has at this very session devol 
them with the performanee of the 
in the performance of these duties 
appointed, not by the present President of this Senate, not by 
the Viee-President of the United States, but by virtue of a stat- 
ute appointed by a former President and Spe aker of an expired 
Congress—Senators : the F ‘ifty -third Ci gress designated for 
publie duties by the Presiding Officer of the F ifty-second Con- 
gress and ives aie of the House of Representatives, un- 
qualified, designated for the performance of the duties of that 
House by the Speakerof the Fifty-second Congress. 

Of what avail is the constitutional declaration that ‘each 
House may determine the rules of its proceedings” if this is to 
stand? Has not the Senate at this session prescribed, and may 
not the House at its next session preseribe, the rule of proceec d- 
ing, thecommittees which shall discharge these duties, the sub- 
jects of inquiry by them, and are they not met with a provision 
in astatute of the United States that a former Congress and its 
former President and Speaker, and not the rules of “each House, 
shall determine the duties of these Senators and Representatives? 

It seems tome that if we have any just sense of the dignity 
and power of this body, if we 
oqulite of the States, if we are to exclude the influences of 
wealth and power from this Senate, if the functions which have 
been assigned in the Federal Constitution to this body are to 
continue intact and to be so exercised as to preserve the respect 
and confidence of the people, we shall not hesitate to pass these 
resolutions declaring this action of the last Congress to be in 
derogation of the constitutional rights and prerogatives of the 
Senate. 
psec ot on the part of a Congress about to expire to at- 

smpt to control the action of a suc ceeding Congress in respect 
to the duties which shall be imposed upon its members and the 
manner of their performance, then I must confess | fail to see it. 

It seems to me that th. contradiction is direct and positive 
that this enactment of Congress in an appropriation act is in de- 
nial of the authority which this body has exercised under the 
Constitution of prescribing its rules of proceeding, the commit- 
tees which shall execute its will, and the subjects which shall be 
committed to their jurisdiction. 
with the duty of inquiring into the civil service, so charged by 
the standing rules of this body, so charged by its creation at this 
session; and yet we have a statute conferring power and emolu- 
ments and giving the key of the Treasnry to an unlimited ex- 
tent to three unsworn members of the House of Representatives 
and three Senators of this body, nominated by the President of 


tees. 


same duties; ; and they are met 


titu- | 
rmine its own rules of proceeding, this body | 
ved upon c ommitte es and charged | ,. 

| tion of executive business. 


by a commission of Senators | 


| tice of 


have any desire to preserve the | 


| vice William P. 


If there can be any proposition plainer than that it is | 


We have a committee charged | ' 
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an expired Senate and the Speaker of an expired 





the provision which authorizes these six n en, three S 
and three membersof the House, ta determine the 1 ary a 
proper amount of the expe nses of their I l 5S a 
their warrant upon the Treasury of the l 

rther inquiry for its payment, be law and free gov nt and 
a defense of the rights of the people, I fail to 

[t may be unimportant in this instance; but in 
isfullofdanger. In theexample 1ay license the dra 
the Treasury of the United States of an unlimited a 
money upon the judgment of three Senators, not no ry 
the rules of this b ay nor by its resid Oil and, ac yrd- 
ing to the Senator from Maryland a eS | 
not responsible to it, whose pla } | ‘ 1e 
order of this body if there be resignatio r 
and mysterious law, without authority, without re: ,W 
constitutional right, and in derogation of the principles 
Government. 

Mr. President, I shall be glad to have a v ( ! 
tions. 

Mr. HARRIS if no senator ires to » heard ‘ther upon 
the resolutions, [ sugrgest t 1iey be referred tot Co 
tee on Privilewes and Elections. where they may 
considered and reported upor , 

Mr. ALLISON. I trust t enato om 7 
make that motion at this mome | think one or t ~ ito 
desire to*be briefly heard upon the subject 

HARRIS. Of course I shall not make otion if a 

Senator desires to be heard. 

Mr. ALLISON. I suggest that tl resol Oo 
table, to be called up hereafter 

Th RESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Co LL in tie cha 
Does the Senator from Florida object to the resolut 3 yg 
over: 


.CALL. No, sir: let them lie over 
The PRESIDING OFF 
for furthe 
Senate: 


> 


ICER. The resolut 
r consideration. What is the fw 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. COKE. I move thatthe Senate proceed to the considera 

Che motion was agreed to: and the Senate proceeded to \ 
consideration of exeeutive business. After] hour and 30 minute 
spent in executive session the were reopened, and 
o’clock and 20 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-mor- 
row, Tuesday, March 28, 1893, at 12 o’cloeck m. 


doors 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate March 27, 1. 
UNITED STATES 
William H. Seaman, of Wisc: 


DISTRICT JUDGE 


nsin, to be United States di ict 


judge for the eastern district of Wisconsin, vice Jam 
kins, appointed circuit judge. 
ASSOCIATE JUSTICE SUPREME COURT OF NEW MEXI 


Albert B. Fall, of New Mexico Territory, to be associ: : 
the supreme court of the Territory of New Mexic: 8 


John R. McFie, whose term expired March 23, 1893. 





SOLICITOR OF THE TREASURY. 
Reeve, of 


Tennessee, to be Solicitor of the Tr 
Hepburn, resigned. 


Felix A. easury, 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 


William T. Gary, of Georgia, to be attorney of the United 
States for the southern district of Georgia, vice Marion Erwin. 
whose term will expire March 30, 1893. 

Joseph S. James, of Georgia, to be attorney of the Un 
States for the northern district of Georgia, viee Sion A. Dar: 
whose vga will expire April 2, 1893 

George J. Denis, ‘of California, to be attorney of the ed 
States 0 the southern district of California, vice Mat w T. 

\llen, resigned. 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS. 
Thomas J. Allison, of North Carolina. to be 

United States for ti Nor 

[vre Glenn, whose term will expire March 30, 

: marshizl of the United 

vice Drury J. Burchett, 


marshal of the 
h Carolina, vice 
1893. 


e we ster n district of 
Black *n, of Kent y. to be 
States for the district of | entucky, 
whose term will expire April 2, 1893, 

Frank Leverett, of Georgia, to be marsha! of the Unite 
for the southern district of Georgia, vice Walter P. 
whose term expires March 27, 1393, 


d States 
Cr rbett, 
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CONSUL-GENERAL. 
Samuel! E. Morss, of Indiana, to be consul-general of the United 
States at Paris, vice Adam E. King, recalled. 


CONSULS. 


©. W. Chancellor, of Maryland, to be consul of the United 
States at Havre. vice Oscar I’. Williams, recalled. 
Allan B. Morse, of Michigan, to be consul of the United States 


at Glasgow, vice Levi W. Brown, recalled. 

George F. Varker, of New York, to be consul of the United 

States at Birm.ngham, vice Adam Everly, recalled. 
ASSISTANT SURGEON MARINE HOSPITAL SERVICE. 

Seaton Norman, of Indiana, to be an assistant surgeon in the 
Marine Hospital Service of the United States, in accordance with 
the act of Congress approved March 1, 1893. 

ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 

Samuel T. Fisher, of (Canton, Mass., to be Assistant Commis- 

sioner of Patents, vice Nathaniel L. Frothingham, resigned. 
INDIAN AGENT. 

Francisco Estudillo, of San Jacinto, Cal., to be agentfor the In- 
dians of the Mission Tule River (consolidated) Agency in Cali- 
fornia, vice Horatio N. Rust, resigned. 

REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE, 

Robert E. Wilson, of Jackson, Miss., to be register of the 
land office at Jackson, Miss., vice Henry Kernaghan, to be re- 
moved. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Medical Inspector John H. Clark, to be a medical director in 
the Navy, from March 4, 1893, vice Medical Director William 
— ord, retired. . 

Surg. James M. Flint, to be a medical inspector in the Navy, 
from March 4, 1893, vice Medical Inspector John H. Clark, pro- 
moted, 

Passed Assistant Surg. Nelson H. Drake,to be a surgeon in the 


Navy, from March 4, 1893, vice Surg. James M. Flint, promoted. | 


Ensign Joseph H. Rohrbacher, to be a lieutenant (junior 
grade) in the Navy from the 7th March, 1893, vice Lieut. (junior 
grade) R, P. Schwerin, resigned. 

POSTMASTERS, 

Crawford B. Andrews, to be postmaster at Prescott, in the 
county of Nevada and State of Arkansas, in the place of Zacha- 
riah ‘I’. Grayson, whose commission expires March 30, 1898. 

William P. Powell, to be postmaster at Hope, in the county of 
Hempstead and State of Arkansas, in the place of John M. Kin- 
ser, whose commission expires March 29, 1893. 


Mrs. Amelia H. Bates, to be postmaster at Sonoma, in the | 
county of Sonoma and State of California, in the place of Emma | 


Hope, resigned. 

John H. Swartwout, to be postmaster at Stamford, in the 
county of Fairfield and State of Connecticut, in the place of Henry 
E. Smith, deceased. 

James E. Brown, to be postmaser at Newnan, in the county of 
Coweta and State of Georgia, in the place of Robert F. Milner, 
whose commission expires March 27, 1893. 

William M. Dunbar, to be postmaster at Augusta, in the county 
of Richmond and State of Georgia, in the place of Jabez T. Den- 
ning, removed. 

Samuel Harris, to be postmaster at Franklin, in the county of 
Johnson and State of Indiana, in the place of William B. Ellis, 
resigned. 

Henry C, Ulen, to be postmaster at Lebanon, in the county of 


Boone and State of Indiana, in the place of Felix Shumate, re- | 


signed. 

Rollin M. Clark, to be postmaster at Keokuk, in the county 
of Lee and State of Iowa, in the place of Richard Root, whose 
commission expired March 13, 1893. 

Henry Heimiller, to be postmaster at Versailles, in the county 
of Woodford and State of Kentucky, in the place of Joseph N. 
Reid, whose commission expires April 1, 1893. 

Francis M. Mumford, to be postmaster at Bayou Sara, in the 
parish of West Feliciana and State of Louisiana, in the place of 
Francis M. Mumford, whose commission expired February 28, 
1893. 

Oliver Wells, to be postmaster at Marshfield, in the county of 
Webster and State of Missouri, the appointment of a postmaster 
for the said office having, by law, become vested in the President 
on and after January 1, 1893. 

Walter P. Horne, to be postmaster at Suspension Bridge, in 
the county of Niagara and State of New York, in the place of 
John C, Lammerts, resigned. 

John P, Kerr, to be postmaster at Asheville, in the county of 
Buncombe and State of North Carolina, in place of George W. 
Cannon, whose commission expires March 27, 1893. 
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Thomas H, Craig, to be postmaster at Athens, in the county of 
| Athens and State of Ohio, in the place of George W. Baker, whose 
| commission expired March 23, 1893. 
| Lewis Green, to be postmaster at Logan, in the county of Hock- 
| ing and State of Ohio, in the place of Francis S. Bursell, whose 
commission expires April 1, 1893. 

James F, Johnson, to be postmaster at Pendleton, in the county 
of Umatilla and State of Oregon, in the place of Benjamin 8S. 
Burroughs, resigned. 

W. B. Woody, to be postmaster at Rockdale, in the county of 
Milam and State of Texas, in the place of John C. Witcher, re- 
signed; Hugh L. Witcher, who was appointed by the President 
| November 18, 1892, and confirmed by the Senate December 14, 
1892, not having been commissioned. 

Charles D. Denit, to be postmaster at Salem, in the county of 
Roanoke and State of Virginia, in the place of W. Lee Brand, 
whose commission expires March 29, 1893. 

Henry I. Tuggle, to be postmaster at Martinsville, in the county 
of Henry and State of Virginia, in the place of Charles W. Jones, 
whose commission expires March 27, 1893. 


- CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 27, 1893. 
CIRCUIT JUDGE. 

Horace H. Lurton, of Tennessee, to be United States circuit 

judge for the sixth judicial circuit. 
COMMISSIONER OF THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 

Silas W. Lamoreux, of Horicon, Wis., to be Commissioner of 

| the General Land Office. 


TUESDAY, March 28, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 

The Journalof yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
| Mr. O. L. PRUDEN, one of the secretaries of the President of 
| the United States, communicated to the Senate sundry messages 
in writing. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Whatis the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. HOAR. The regular order. 

Mr. FRYE. Petitions and memorials. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair reminds the Senator 
| from Maine of the action of the Senate taken yesterday. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The presentation of petitions and memo- 

| vials is the first order of business. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The call for reports of committees and then 
for resolutions I think would be a proper form of procedure. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I understand that yesterday morning, by 
unanimous consent, the form of the presentation of petitions, in- 
troduction of bills, etc., was dispensed with. 

Mr. SHERMAN. By unanimous consent it was agreed that 
all petitions should be handed to the Secretary, to be kept by 
him until the regular legislative session. 

Mr. HOAR. But that did not include memorials of Legisla- 
| tures, 

Mr. SHERMAN. It did not. 

Mr. HOAR. Therefore the regular order would be the ordi- 
nary call, and memorials of Legislatures would be presented 
under the first call for petitions and memorials. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there are none such, reports of 
standing and select committees are in order. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON ADDITIONAL ACCOMMODATIONS FOR 

THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 

| Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I am directed by the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate to 
report back a substitute for the resolution to authorize the Se- 
lect Committee on Additional Accommodations for the Library 
of Congress to employ a clerk, and I ask for its present consid- 
eration. 

| The substitute resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, 'That the Select Committee on Additional Accommodations for 

the Library of Congress be, and hereby is, authorized to sit during the re- 

; cess of the Senate and to employ a clerk. 

| The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 

resolution. 

Mr. DOLPH. I desire to ask the chairman of the Committee 
on Contingent Expenses if there is not some general provision 
fixing compensation and providing for the payment of clerks? 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. If the Senator will allow me, I 
have a communication in my hand addressed to the First Comp- 
troller and his reply, by which it is made perfectly manifest 
that by reason of the provision in the deficiency appropriation 

act of last session this committee is without the means of paying 
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a its clerk unless it is provided for by resolution. Isend the com- | only enter upon the discharge of their duties on the 30th day é 
oy ° ° sing atth 14 of the nresea i } . the ny me ime 
: munications to the desk and ask that they be read. = prey rete Be bo ce ner me fy ay ler semen opener ; ; 
% y 1 1 — ’ ° . . i i oresald il ce Lue to De the incumben Le1 I c 
4 The VICE-PRESIDENT. The communications will be read. | the duties of their respective offices until the end of the preset ’ 
- The Secretary read as follows: as aforesaid, when the officers to be elected as hereinabove provi LS 
: MARCH 22, 1893. ove stated, enter upon the discharge of their dutic 
k ; om . . , That William R. Cox, of North Carolina, be, and he 
7 Sir: The bill making appropriations for the legislative, executive, and | elected Secretary of t seriate. } term of office to begin on the 3 . 
it udicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 1893, approved July | June next. being the end of the present fiseal year. until which U 2 De 
g 16, 1892, provided for ‘twenty-four clerks tocommittees, at #6 per day each, | ant incumbent shail continue to be Secretary of the Senate. ut - 6 
‘ during the session.” The act to supply deficiencies, etc., approved March 3, | of Secretary becomes vat nt be death realonasine or cnanrenian 
’ 1893, provided for the pay of these twenty-four committee clerks from the | end of the preset t fiscal year in Ww nich « vel e said W a Rn 
br {th to ths Sist of March, at which time it was supposed that the executive | peat once Secretary of the Senate and ente1 o ah 
* session he Senate would terminate. The act making appropriations for | as Sec “etary —s = — th 
the legi ive, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government, ap- |  Pesolved. That Richard J. Bright. of Indiana. b. { 
roved March 3, 1893, provided for twenty-three clerks to committees, at | Sergeant-at-Arms and Doorkeeper of the Set 
; $1,440 per annum, and was madeimmediately available. The same act makes | on the 30th day of June next, being th rent " 
i one of the twenty-four clerks provided for in the act of July 16, 1892, at 83 | which time the present incumbent sha ontinue es ( \ 
3 per day, viz, the clerk to the Committee on Additional Accommodations for | and Doorkeeper. unless the office of Sergeant-at-Arms and D 
the Library of Congress, annual, at a salary of $2,220, taking effect on the Ist | comes vacant by death. resicnation. or otherwise before the e 
; day of July, 1893. I respectfully ask that you decide whether this clerk can | ent fiscal vear. i whi h event the said Richard J. B 
a not be paid from the 4th of March to the 3lst of March at the rate fixed by | g, rgeant-at Arm : and Door eeanaie cul the Se a . ‘ 
% the act of July 16, 1892, and, inasmuch as there will he a large surplus in the | enarce of } -iten thse ofcs 
{ appropriations for the session employés, can he not :\lso be paid at the same hi ed. That William H. Milburn. D. D.. of Ilinots. be. ar 
4 rate to the 30th of June from this surplus, a resolution of the Senate being elected Chapiain of the Senate. his term of office to} nm the 
passed to continue the clerk until that date, when the new appropriation | Jyn, end of the present ' aaal ‘rth t 
’ will go into effect? At that time he will go on the roll as an annual clerk at | present incum shall tin e ena 
4 £2,220 per annum. | office of Chaplain becomes vacat y deatl ‘ I 
: Very respectfully, | the end of the presentfiscal vear, in which eve1 sid William H 
$ ANSON G. McCOOK, Secretary D. D.. shal ut once Chapla ? the Senate ‘ ' nt 
i Hon. A. C. MATTHEWS, | of his dutie Chaplair en 
2 Comp(roller. | S 
: ed | Mr. GORMAN. I ask that the resolutions may lie on the table 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, and be printed 
OFFICE OF THE FIRST COMPTROLLER, | The Vit -PRESIDENT. 
Washington, D. C., March 24, 1893. | 
Str: Inreply to your letter of 22d instant I haveto say that the salary of 


Such wiil be the order in the ab- 
sence of objection. 


| 
$2,220 per annum provided fora clerk to the Committee on Additional Ac- | <SIATATAR FD rn . 
. : : ; ; 5 : SENATOR FROM MONTANA, 
commodations for the Library of Congress in the gislative act of March \ 
— is not available unti July 1 1893. ; Mr. HOAR. I desire to give notice that to-morrow, after the 
The present salary of the clerk to that committee is #6 per diem, and he a lee i * — . : aa a al 
can be paid at that rate from the 4th to the 31st of March out of the appro- | COBC!USION OF bik _— ng ousiness, | Snail Ca p the report 01 
priation made in the deficiency act of March 3, 1893 | the Committee on Privileges and Flections the ca Vit 
If his services are continued by a resolution of the Senate after March 31, | Mantle, and the other cases will follow when that is disposed of. 
he can be paid $6 per diem to June 30, 1893, from the same fund, not by virtue | mys. as “baa ee EE ea +4) oy erie 
of the fact that there will be a surplus of the appropriation, but because he Phis novice 1s given by an arrangement With and a : , 
. was ‘‘in the service of the Senate” at the date of the passage of the act, and | O the Senator from North Carolina | M: NCE}, Who ¢ 3 
there is no limit of time, except to the fiscal year 1893, of the appropriation, | to have the matter taken up when the Senate are ready fo 
and because Congress evidently did not intend to discriminate ag»inst this -onsiderati r 
one committee clerk when it made the salaries appropriated for the twenty- : ae ee — F : S ’ “ * * 
three others immediately available and his salary notavailable until July |, | Mr. VEST. May I inguire of the Senator from Massachu's 4 
1893. 1 ti 7 . S _ | why it is that the report of the majority of the Com t on 
& Under ordinary circumstances, or if the position were one created merely nivilaces ar Nlecti $ ‘ iT male ; - = de 4 2 
: by a Senate resolution, payment could, of course, be made only out of the Privil ges a id Elections is not printed and upon our d 
contingent fund of the Senate. morning? 
Respectfully, yours, Mr. HOAR. Ido not know: | suppose it will be circulated in 


A. C. MATTHEWS, 


Comptroller afew minutes. It went to the Printer last night. 


| 
| Mr. VEST. I have the views of the minority, but not the re- 


Hon. ANSON G. McCook, 
ut port of the majority 


Secretary United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I ask for the adoption of the res-| Mr. HOAR. Whoever is charged with distributing such doc- 
olution. uments will circulate them. 
4 The resolution was agreed to. Mr. FRYE. The order was that they should be printed to- 
: i ; : | gether. 
4 CLERK TO SELECT COMMITTEE ON GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. Mr. HOAR. The order was that they should be printed to 








4 Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Iam directed by the Committee | gether. The copy the Senator from Missouri has of th iews 
; to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate to | of the minority is pl obably one made for the use of the coimit- 
report adversely the resolution submitted by the Senator from | tee and not the one made for the Senate. 
Kansas [Mr. MARTIN], authorizing the Select Committee to In- Mr. VEST. ‘That is possibly the case. 
vestigate the Geological Survey to employ a clerk at an annual ; a il a a 
salary of $1,440. The resolution is reported adversely because | CHARGES AGAINST SENATOR ROACH. 
the clerk is already provided for. | Mr. HOAR submitted the following resolution; which was 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be indefinitely | read: 
postponed if there be no objection. Resolved, That the Committee on Privileges and Elections bi 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. | eh weaee Wenehant Ut Inoatie @ Deaenew fromm the State of Mecth Dekeen 
Mr. CHANDLER. If there are no further reports of commit | it? toe oer Of a eee ae acts oe ae tran 
tees, I ask for the consideration of the resolution submitted by | regard thereto. For that purpose the committee sha sve view 60 
me yesterda,”. send for persons and papers, toa mister oaths, toemploy a ste! er 
Mr.GORMAN. Has the regular order been concluded? and to act through & subcommitt 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Not yet. | Mr. GORMAN. I askthat the resolution may lie on th» table, 
Mr.GORMAN. What is the pending order? | Let it be printed and go over. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Reports of committees are still in Mr. HOAR. Does the Senator mean to have it lie on the 
order. If there be none, the Chair recognizes the Senator from | or go over under the rule? 
New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER}. Mr.GORMAN. To go over under the rule. 
Mr. HOAR. I desire to inquire whether the next order Mr. HOAR. That does not put it on the table. 
should not first be called. The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over a 





es The VICE-PRESIDENT. The introduction of bills and reso- | printed. 
e lutions is in order. EXECUTION OF RECENT IMMIGRATION ACT 
Mr. Hé S. That call is for legislative session. There i , a nats i ; F ; 
Mr. HARRIS. That call is for legislative session. There is! 4. CHANDLER. I ask for the consideration of the resolu- 
no such thing, it seems to me, at this session of the Senate. ; ae eae ee 
tion submitted by me yesterday. 
My OFFICERS OF THE SENATE. The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
Mr.GORMAN. I submit sundry resolutions, which I ask may | Tesolution coming over froma previous day, which will be read. 
be read for information in the order in which they stand, and lie Phe resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. CHANDLER was 


on the table. read, as follows: 





ee 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolutions will be read. Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed totra 

The Secretary read the resolutions, as follows: savtifiontes properet and ieee ny Arlen Sage mgs 
_ Resolved, That the Senate do now proceed to the election of its Secretary | of the immigrati.n act of M: t er W I t 
Sergeant-at-Arms and Doorkeeper, and Chaplain. respondence concerning suc! ions r rid 

Resolved, That the officers to be elected as aforesaid shall, unless said of- | Department and Government ea h Azenis er 


fices become vacant in the mean while by death, resignation, or otherwise, * sons. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

PRINTING OF CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION REPORT. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I have not written it out, but I want to 
have a resolution adopted directing the Public Printer to inform 
the Senate what is the cause of the delay in the publication of 
the last report of the Civil Service Commission, which ought to 
have been out months ago. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be reduced to 
writing and read by the Secretary. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Public Printer be directed to inform the Senate as to 


the causes of delay in the printing of the last report of the Civil Service Com- 
mi 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Doesthe Senator from Missouri de- 
sire the immediate consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I ask for its present consideration. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to. 


The question is on agreeing to the 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of éxecutive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive b After ten minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 12 o'clock and 
33 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, March 29, 1893, at 12 o’clock m. 


isiness. 





NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate March 28, 1893. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 

Ezra W. Miller, of South Dakota, to be attorney of the United 
States for the district of South Dakota, vice William B. Ster- 
ling, resigned. 


CONSUL-GENERAL. 


George G. Dillard, of Mississippi, to be consul-general of the 
United States at Guayaquil, vice William B. Sorsby, recalled. 


POSTMASTERS. 


J. E., Horsman, to be postmaster at Rice Lake, in the county of 
Barron and State of Wisconsin, in the place of Ole E. Wauguild, 
whose commission expires March 29, 1893. 

Thomas F. Solon, to be postmaster at West Superior, in the 
county of Douglas and State of Wisconsin, in the place of Gra- 
ham L. Rice, whose commission expired March 21, 1893. 


WEDNESDAY, March 29, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J.G. BuriEr, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
PRINTING OF CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION REPORT. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter from 
the Public Printer, in response to a resolution of the 28th instant, 
concerning the causes of delay in the printing of the last report 
of the Civil Service Commission: which, on motion of Mr. CocK- 
RELL, was ordered to lie on the table, and be printed. 

[Mr. O. L. PRUDEN, one of the secretaries of the President of 
the United States, communicated to the Senate sundry messages 
in writing. | 

CAUSE OF FINANCIAL DEPRESSION. 


Mr. TELLER. I present the petition of B. F. Riee, formerly 
a member of this body, praying for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to investigate the cause of the continuous financial de~ 
pression throughout the country, and to ascertain how far the 
present mode of Federal taxation is responsible for such depres- 
sion, also praying for appropriate legislation to correct any evils 
found to exist. I ask that the petition be printed as a document 
and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no objection that will 
be the order of the Senate. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE INVESTIGATION. 


Mr. HIGGINS. I submit a resolution, and ask that it be read 
and ‘referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interstate Commerce be, and is hereby, 
authorized to imyuire Whether or not the methods prevailing in the trans- 
portation of freight and passengers over the great railroad lines of the 
country, and the conditions and necessities of travelers and shippers and of 
the transportation companies justify or enguere a@ repeal or modification of 
section 5 of the interstate commerce act of February 4, 1887, which prohibits 





pooling under any circumstances; and that said committee be further au 
horized to inquire whether the system of closing and sealing cars engaged 
in transporting merchandise from one of the States of the Union into another 
State through foreign territory, or from such territory into any State, o1 
from such territory through the United States into foreign territory, or any 
system of bonding merchandise so transported, needs to be abolished, modi 
fled, or further regulated by law, and whether all railroads engaged in suc 
traffic should either be required to conform to all the provisions of the said 
interstate commerce act, or be prohibited from continuing such transporta 
tion business; the said committee being hereby empowered to sit during the 
recess of the Senate, to act by subcommittees if deemed necessary, to tak 
testimony at convenient points, to send for witnesses, books, and papers 
and employ a stenographer, and to have its expenses paid from the contin 
gent fund of the Senate. 


Mr. COCKRELL. Let the resolution be referred. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is right. 

Mr. CULLOM. I think the resolution ought to be referred 
to the committee. 

Mr. COCKRELL, 


SENATOR 





It has been referred. 


“ROM MONTANA. 

Mr. HOAR. I call up as a matter of privilege the resolution 
in regasd to the admission of Mr. Mantle. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution reported from the Commit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections on the 27th instant, as follows: 
Resolved, That Lee Mantle is entitled to be admitted to a seat as a Senato 

from the State of Montana. 

Mr. HOAR. Iam disposed to take the sense of the Senate as 
to whether the reports, which have been printed and I supposs« 
laid on the tables of all Senators, shall be read at the desk. 
Unless some Senator calls for the reading of the report and the 
views of the minority I shall not ask to have them read. The 
Senator from Alabama! Mr. PuUGH]is prepared to state the views 
of the majority of the committee. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Massachusetts allow 
me to suggest to him that the report of the committee is laid 
upon the tables of Senators for the first time this morning? | 
doubt whether any Senator outside of the committee has had an 
opportunity to examine it. [am surel have not. In view of 


| this fact, I shall be glad, if it suits the convenience of the Senator 


from Massachusetts, that the matter may go over to another day 
so that Senators may have an opportunity to examine the report 
with some care. ‘T’o have it read at the desk communicates 
wonderfully little information to the Senate, and in the hurry 
and confusion of business here we can not examine the report 
with any degree of satisfaction. 

Mr. HOAR. That will undoubtedly be the course taken; that 


| is, the matter will go over so that Senators will have a full op- 
| portunity to consider the report before a final vote is asked; but 


| I think it would be well to proceed with the debate. 
| ators are ready to speak to-day. 


Some Sen- 
Arrangement was made that 
the debate should begin to-day for the convenience of a Senator 
who desires to leave the city. So, as I suggested, nobody eall- 
ing for the reading of the report at the desk, the debate had 
better proceed for a little while, and then the matter will 
over. 

Mr. HARRIS. Of course I shall have no objection tothe sug- 
gestion last made by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. HOAR. I understand the resolution takes its place und: 
the rule, that a question on the credential of a Senator procee: 
as of right until it is disposed of. It is a matter of the highes' 
privilege, and I have simply called up the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution is before the Sen- 
ate, and the question is on agreeing to the same. 

Mr. PUGH. Mr. President, the importance of the questio: 
presented by the a of the majority and minority of the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections will be conceded, and 
the necessity for a solution of it by the Senate that will be a 
cepted hereafter as final can not be questioned. The condition 
and results inseparable from the discussion, consideration, and 
determination of the right of the appointee of a governor to fil 
the vacancy existing in the Senate have unfortunately been in- 
fluenced more or less by the fact that the appointee was a Dem- 
ocrat or Republican, as is shown by the division of the votes o 
Senators on party lines, and when once committed it is difficult 
for the Senator on reconsideration of the same question to gi\ 
due weight to arguments against the soundness of his form 
decision. The question as it is now presented is freer from po- 
litical surroundings and in a better condition to be decided on 
its real merits than at any time when heretofore determined. 

The first inquiry to which I direct the attention of the Senate i 
as to the facts in each of the three cases of the States of Montana, 
Wyoming, and Washington. In each of the cases the terms o! 
the Senator elected by the Legislature of his State expired on 





ee nce 
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the 4th day of this present month. In each of the States the | fr It removes the appointment t om t 
_ Legislature had met and organized some time prior to the 4th of | jie noueht of the anmointant ot the exeonti 
7 March, when the seat of one of the Senators from each State was | partment wrong, so it was stillmore so aah the aad 
q vacated by operation of the Constitution. In each of the States | the legislative department 
g the Legislature, in accordance with the act of Congress of 1866, | ., Mr Randolph thought it necessary in « : 
proceeded to elect a Senator to fill the vacancy, and continued | year. As the Senate will have more power nd 
4 in daily session to elect until the existence of the Legislature | than the other Hous there W 
' was terminated by an express provision of the constitution of | ey ee ete ane ested: be thought, for so short a 
4 each State, and when thus terminated the power of the Legisla- | When the | sintogive } ; aoc: 
3 ture in each State expired, leaving the seat of each of the Sena- | erted s there wi 
y tors vacated and the three States without their constitutional 7 , 
representation. | Youses that the word happens \ 
In the case of Montana and Wyoming, the sessionsof the Leg- | reference to the meeting of the Legisiature d 
jislature expired by constitutional limitation a few days before | DY ‘aw. 





e 4th of March, when the seats of the Senators were vacated. ir. WILLIAMSON, Sen 
1 

















In the case of the State of Washington, the Legislature expired | "Git cuestion uf strikine out ' ’ = 
i by constitutional limitation after the 4th of March; so that in | tives,” tne vote stood—Pennsylvania, aye 1: N smpehire, 
a the former two States the vacancy occurred after the termina- | Connecticut, New Jersey, Virginia, North Can 1S 
“4 tion of the life of the Legislat ire, and of course during its re- : : W il has < aa = ‘d nse \ ’ 
4 cess, while in the State of Washington the vacancy in the Senate | executives.” the words, “unless on ” i 
‘ occurred when the Legislature was in session. | lature of the State 
The foregoing are the undisputed facts and all the facts upon | (vr. Hilsworth was willing to trust the Legislature « ; aad 
; which the question of constitutional law arises, whether the gov- | Senate to swhcan thes pleaser aoe) 
4 ernors of the States are invested with the power of filling the On the question on Mr. Willia ti Ma N 
a vacancies in the Senate of the United States admitted to exist maa Seameicemens oe apes . - 4 n « Hampshit 
in the manner and under the circumstances I have stated. We Seek tie SBA Sieh salen nae Mil i i ea 
can look nowhere for the power to fill these vacancies in the Sen- zh Se ee Ce ee ee 
a ate except in the Constitution of the United States. r. Madison. in order to prevet 
4 In the first article and third section of the Constitution we | Aboutwhat? The power of theexecutives to fill va ci 
a find the following words: | ever or however they might happen? Certainly) , as 
BS The Senate of the United States shail be compose lof two Senat rs from just voted against strikin rout the words giving ex 
z sep tee aa quewote. ; eae ts : . } » Be ae ee that happe . or ee ae a 
ig Immediately after they shall be assembled in consequence of the first | HOW Or What Caused them to happel » exis 
df election, they shall be divided as equally as may be into three classes. The | Mr. MITCHELL of Orego Will itdistu the Senat | 
= seats of the Senators of the first class shall be vacated at the expiration of ask him a question? 
tal the second year, of the second class at the expiration of the fourth year, an - aoe ; . - ‘ . 
y of the third class at the expiration of the sixth year, so that one-third may vir. Pl ( 3: OS, Sir, 16 Wi aistur ! 
4 be chosen every second year; and if vacancies happen by resignation, or | any question the Senator d es to as uf te | 1 ‘ 
A otherwise, during the recess of the Legislature of any State, the executive M .. MITCHELL of Oregon I simply wanted to 
y thereof may make temporary appointments until the next meeting of the | ,, 7 foe 1 Sead in 4 aot] ‘ . 
Legislature, which shall then fill such vacancies. | the claus read when the motion was made tostrike ou Ae tl 
a The above quotations are all the provisions of theConstitution | Vacancy. a 
"4 relating to filling and keeping the Senate full of two Senators | Mr. E UG H. it read puss. a8 1 have skated Is. 
from each State at all times. It will be observed that there are | Mr. MIT« HELL of Or gon. l should like to hear it. 
a only two modes provided of securing to each State at all timesa | , Mr. F UGH. t read just as it was reported fron ; 
; full representation by two Senators: (1) By having them “chosen” | °° 0! Geta. , i ; 
4 permanently by the Legislature of the State, and (2) when ‘“‘va- |. “!'- M1 HS HELL of Oregon. L should like to ki , 
eancies happen by resignation, or otherwise, during the recess | /OFe We go further, because 101s vyory Maporbal 
a of the Legislature of any State, the executive thereof may make Mr. PUGH. I should say it is; and that is exactly oxeay 
i temporary appointments until the next meeting of the Legisla- | #™ Urging. itis the crucial test of the power oF bae ¢ 
£ ture, which shall then fill such vacancies.” | in my judgment. On the question OF Striking Out vaca 
a How is representation kept full in the House of Representa- | Sal! be supplied by the executives ” there was no | E 
ie tives? qualification in the power reported ln the Const { 
4 The second section of the Constitution provides for representa- | Committee of detail, and eight States to one voted agains! 
tion in the House on the basis of population, and that ‘‘ each | @g Out those woras. , ' 
State shall have at least one representative,” and ‘‘ when vacan- Chen what did Madison say were the doubts he 
cies happen in the representation from any State the executive | “0‘°*— 
q authority thereof shall issue writs of election to fill such vacan- | ™ Ofer to prevent ea her resignations could be 
a cies.” \-geammulde’” dieitmauds tm erentie “hemmenins ' sled 
Each Houseshall be the judge of the elections, returns,and qualificationsof | n stions, = ocuveten nr te ppli by the I isla w e oft i st 
its own members. representation of which such vacancies shall happen 
How are all the offices of the United States kept full so that | thereof until the next meeting o Legislature 
/ the public service may suffer no detriment? Making the power of the Legislature and the go 
3 The second section of Article II provides that the President | vacancies that happen coequal. 
‘shall nominate, and by and with the advice and consent of the Mr. HOAR. Will the honorable Senator from Alabama pet 
Senate shall appoint * * * all officersof the United States,” | mit me to make a suggestion, which J dare say ma in | 
and ‘‘the President shall have power to fill up all vacancies that | plan of remarks, that that difficulty arose from the t 


may happen during the recess of the Senate by granting com- | English House of Commons, which is familiar to all $ ito 
missions which shall expire at the end of their next session.” ‘ | which did not permit a member of the House ef Commons 
; The foregoing extracts from the Constitution embrace every- | vacate his office by resignation. 
7 thing in it relating directly or indirectly to every aspect of the | Mr. PUGH. And thereby create a vacat 
4 questions before the Senate. The next source of information to Mr. HOAR. To this day I believe the fiction is kept up, : 
which I call the special attention of the Senate is what was said | when a member of the House of Commons desires to vacat: 
and done in the convention that framed the above provisions of | seat he accepts another office—the Chiltern Hundreds; 









the Constitution to shed light on their objects and true mean- | out of it in that way. That was what made that langua é 
ing. necessary to Mr. Madison. 
; In Elliott's Debates, found in the Madison Papers, at page 377 | Mr. PUGH. It was upon that state of facts that do Ss arose 
4 Mr. Rutledge, on the 6th of August. 1787, reported from the | as to the right. of a Senator to resign and th yy create a va- 
‘a committee of detail as follows: cancy. ; 
q Article V, secti . The Senate Tnited States shall be chosen by the | > -Gonennenn , This in absolutely necessary: 28 men 
‘ Legislatusés of the several States. Each Legislature shall choose twouem | gettin ihe Senate ars ena Ce ea eet TS ae men 
of — Vacancies may be supplied by the executive until the next meeting of ti 9 of this ad ticle it will be in the pc wer of . Leg slature. t , Lppo 
a the Legislature. Each member shall have one vote. aman a Senator against his consent, to deprive the United State 
This provision, reported by the committee of detail, was un- | services. ; . ; 
q der consideration on the 9th of August. The whole proceeding | *¥° oon of Mr. Madison was agreed tomem.con, 
a on sa V, section 1, as I have quoted it, appears as follows, Here is proof as strong a ane age can make 16 WAAL NO O} 
a just as it stands in the Debates: position was ever expressed in the convention that framed the 
5 Mr. Wilson objected to vacancies in the Senate being supplied by the ex- | Constitution, exeept by one State, to granting power to the ex- 
a ecutives of the States. It was unnecessary, as the Legislatures will meet-so | ecutives of the States to fill vacancies that happen in the Senate 
fa 
id 
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from any cause at any time. No mention was made of how a | tional Or careless or ignorant selection of words to carry out their 


vacancy should happen, or that it should be of any particular 
kind or character, to be imparted to it by the cause or event or 
fact that produced it. There was no attempt to limit the execu- 
tive power to fill vacancies. 

Mr. VANCE. If it will not disturb the Senator, I shall be 
glad to ask him what became of Mr. Madison’s proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution ? 

Mr. PUGH. It was adopted without a word of dissent. 

Mr. VANCE. That is not in the Constitution now, is it? 

Mr. PUGH. Itis, leaving out the words * refusal to accept.” 
It is contined now to *‘ resiguation, or otherwise.” I will explain 
that in a minute. 

Mr. VANCE. I should like to know how it came that that 
material portion of the amendment was left out. 

Mr. PUGH. I shall enlighten the Senator in the remarks I 
shall proceed to make. 

The existence of the vacancy from any cause was the crucial 
tes! of executive power to fillit. Then, why were the words “‘ by 
resignation, or otherwise,” inserted? Plainly and undoubtedly 
for the purpose, as declared then and there by Madison, the au- 
thor and mover of the language, and by Gouverneur Morris, the 
supporter of Madison's motion, of removing all doubt as to the 
right of Senators to resign, and not doubts as to the power of 
the executives to fill vacancies to keep the Senate full to pre- 
serve tlic equality of representation. 

The manifest and declared purpose for inserting the words ‘‘ by 
resignation or otherwise” was to protect the rights of Senators, 
and not to interfere with or limit or qualify the power of the 
governors to fill all vacancies that happen to exist in the Senate. 
The word ‘‘ resignation ” removed all doubts as to the rights of 
Senators by express specification, and the words ‘‘ or otherwise ”’ 
were added to preserve the power of the executives to fill vacan- 
cies to the full extentthat it would exist by the use of the words 
which eight States refused to strike out on the motion of a sin- 
gle State. 

Mr. President, I have read to the Senate every provision of 
the Constitution and all that was said by the authors of these 
provisions at the time they were adopted, and it seems to me 
there is nothing upon which to base a reasonable doubt, and all 
the minority of the committee can do is to turn the Senate into 
a college of philologists, to teach each other etymology, syntax, 
and prosody, and speculate on what Washington and Franklin 
and Madison and Ellsworth and Gouverneur Morris really in- 
tended, that then existing and future generations, who were to be 
governed under the Constitution to be submitted to each State 
for ratification, should understand from the language of the Con- 
stitution and where the power was invested to keep the Senate 
and House and executive offices full, so that each State should 
have two Senators in the Senate and at least one Representative 
in the House and every executive office an incumbent. 

The language of the Constitution was not selected by philolo- 
gists or technical lawyers, but by statesmen, who used plain, 
comprehensive words to give expression to their strong common 
sense and practical knowledge of the fundamental objects and 
uses of free representative government. 

The words in the Constitution that give rise to all the conten- 
tion and difference of opinion as to where the power resides to 
fill vacancies in the Senate are the following: 

And if vacancies happen, by resignation or otherwise, during the recess 
of the Legisiature of any State, the executive thereof may make temporary 
appointments until the next meeting of the Legislature, which shall then fill 
such vacancies. 

I have shown all the history of the use of these words. Itisan 
axiomatic rule of construction of words and sentences, wherever 
found, to ascertain the intention, purpose, and object of those 
using the language, and then, if practicable, to adopt the mean- 
ing that will execute the intention and accomplish the object of 
the authors. i 

There can be no controversy about the importance of the ob- 
ject intended to be accomplished by declaring that ‘‘ the Senate 
of the United States shall be composed of two Senators from each 
State, and each Senator shall have one vote.” How shall two 
Senators be assured to each State at all times? Was it consid- 
ered possible under any circumstances or conditions existing or 
that could exist at any time that a State could be deprived of its 
full representation by two Senators? 


If such a possibility could have been discovered by the framers | 


of the Constitution in the insufficiency or uncertainty in the 
meaning of the words used te provide against such a material 
and revolutionary probability or possibility, would they have 
failed to avoid it by the insertion of words that would have ex- 
cluded all doubts as to the happenings of such possible con- 
sequences? It is a reflection upon the capacity and intelligence 
of the framers of the Constitution to charge that their paramount 
object to keep the Senate full is to be defeated by their inten- 


main purpose that they ought to have known were wholly in- 
adequate to accomplish such object. What language of the Con- 
stitution can be tortured into the discovery of the intention, 
desire, or anticipation of its framers that the power should exist 
anywhere in the framework of our dual system of government 
by action or nonaction of any of the agencies provided to keep 
the Senate full to deprive any State of equal representation in 
that great lawmaking body? 

lt is claimed by the philologists in the Senate who deny the 
power of the governors of Montana, Wyoming, and Washing- 
ton to fill the vacancies in the Senate from those States that no 
such vacancies exist in the Senate, because the vacancies there 
did not ‘‘ happen” in a constitutional sense: that the only ‘ va- 
cancies ” the governors can fill are those that ‘‘ happen” in the 
sense that word was used in the Constitution, and that is, that 
‘*happen” is adescriptive term, used by the framersof the Con- 
stitution to define particular kinds of vacancies—vacancies hav- 
ing a specific character imparted to them by the cause or event 
or fact that produced them; that the cause, event, or fact that 
produced the vacancies that ‘‘ happen” in a constitutional sense 
is an accidental cause, an accidental event, an accidental fact 
happening by chance, that no power of foresight, forethought, 
or anticipation could discover, such as the resignation, death, or 
removal of a Senator. 

The existence of vacancies in the Senate from those States 
mentioned must be admitted as a physical fact, shown by ocular 
demonsiration. Each of these States has only one Senator, 
when the Constitution in mandatory language requires that 
each of them shall have two Senators. Neither is it denied that 
the constitutional right to two Senators is just as much impaired 
by a vacancy that exists from any cause as it is by a vacancy 
that happens by chance or accident. The framers of the Con- 
stitution must have known that any other vacancy was the same 
in effect as a vacancy that happens by chance or accident. They 
provided for a vacancy that happened by chance or accident, 
but a vacancy that was an anticipated certainty, like the termi- 
nation of a six-year term on the 4th of March, they made no pro- 
vision for filling except by an election by the State Legislature. 

A vacancy that happened by chance or accident pending a six- 
year term could be filled in two ways—by an election by the Leg- 
islature or by an appointment by the governor. But vacancies 
that exist by operation of law, it is claimed by the minority, can 
only be filled by the Legislature, and that vacancies that happen 
in a six-year term by the occurrence of an unexpected fact can 
be filled by the governor or the Legislature. There is no con- 
ceivable reason for and no possible evil to be remedied by this 
difference in the power to fill vacancies in the Senate. There is 
about as much substance in the difference and reason for it as 
there is in the difference between tweedledum and tweedledee. 

If we take Washington and Franklin among the dictionaries, 
with which the philologists in the Senate must presume these 
illustrious statesmen were familiar and must have frequently 
consulted to find fit and proper words to convey their exact 
meaning, we are unable to discover any word in the English 
language that could be preferred to the word ‘‘ happen” to give 
expression to their full meaning as to the ‘‘ vacancies” the ex- 
ecutives were to have the power to fill in the Senate. 

Mr. Whitney, the author of the Century Dictionary, has shown 
us much learning and research in his analysis of English worda 
to ascertain their derivation and most reliable meaning as any 
philologist who ever published a dictionary. He enjoyed the 
advantage of having studied the dictionaries and works of all 
his predecessors, and his Century Dictionary is established as 
among the highest standard authorities. 

In the Century Dictionary the word ‘‘ happen ” is defined in its 
particular and general meaning, and it embraces completely the 
accidental and chance causes and the causes that can be antici- 
pated. ‘*‘ Happen,” says the Century Dictionary: ‘1. To occur 
by chance: occur unexpectedly or unaccountably; in general, to 
occur; to take place.’ In other words, and unmistakably, the 
general definition in the dictionaries, ‘‘ vacancies that happen to 
exist,” as decided by every Attorney-General of the United States 
in analogous cases where the same words are used in the Consti- 
tution. 

Mr. President, I will now call the attention of the Senate to 
the last cases involving the identical question now before the 
Senate, and which adjudications by the Senate would be treated 
as res adjudicata by any court in the United States. Speaking 
for myself, however, | have never considered that the principles 
and doctrines of res adjudicata could be applied and treated as 
conclusive upon Senators on a reconsideration of the same ques- 
tion involving the right of representation of a State in the Sen- 
ate. But former decisions of the Senate, made upon full discus- 
sion and deliberation, are certainly entitled to great weight when 
the same question is presented on another hearing. 
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In 1879 the credentials of Charles H. Bell were presented, and 
recited that he had been appointed a Senator by the governor of 
the State of New Hampshire to fill the vacancy happening in the 
Senate of the United States by the expiration of the term of 
Bainbridge Wadleigh, on March 3, 1879, during the recess of the 
Legislature of said State. ay 

A majority of the Committee on Privileges and Elections re- 
ported adversely to the right of Bell to be seated and based their 
decision solely upon the ground that the Legislature of the State 
was alone invested with the power of filling a vacancy happening 
at the beginning of aterm of six years, and that the power of 
the governor to fill vacancies by appointment was confined ex- 
clusively to those happening during a term by causes that could 
not be anticipated. 

After an able and exhaustive argument Bell was seated and the 
power of the governor sustained to fill the vacancy by a vote of 
35 yeas against 28 nays. 

In 1885 the credentials of Henry W. Blair were presented, 
showing that he had been appointed a Senator from New Hamp- 
shire by the executive to fill a vacancy in the Senate happening 
in the Senate on the 4th of March, 1885, during the recess of the 
Senate. The same identical question decided in the Bell case 
six years before was reargued and fully considered, and the 
power of the governor to fill the vacancy happening at the be- 
ginning of a new term of six years was again sustained by a vote 
of 36 yeas against 20 nays. 

In March, 1893, before the Senate met in extraordinary ses- 
sion, the credentials of SAMUEL PASCO were presented and read 
to the Senate, and recited on their face that he was appointed by 
the governor of Florida to fill a vacancy in the Senate happen- | 
ing on the 4th of this month, in the beginning of a new term of | 
six years. 

The appointment was made by the governor before the vacancy | 
happened on the 4th of March, during the recess of the Legisla- | 
ture, and before it could assemble to elect a Senator. The facts 
in the Montana and Wyoming and Florida cases are precisely | 
the same, except that the cases of Montana and Wyoming are | 
made stronger by the fact that the Legislatures in both States had | 
made an exhaustive effort to elect Senators and were engaged | 
in the effort when the life of both Legislatures expired by a pro- | 
vision of the constitution of each State, thereby making a | 

| 
| 


vacancy by an event it was impossible to anticipate. Tell me 
why the Senator from Florida was seated without dissent from 
these Senators who now deny the right of the appointees from 
Montana and Wyoming to be seated. Where is the difference 
in principle between the four appointments by the governors of | 
the States now represented by only one Senator? 

The report of the minority must stand or fall on the broad 
ground that no power exists anywhere to fill a seat in the Sen- 
ate that is vacated at the end of two, four, and six years except | 
in the Legislature of the State, and that the only power a gov- | 
ernor has to fill a vacancy is when such vacancies happen dur- 
ing the recess of the Legislature and pending the existence of | 
the regular term that was filled at its beginning by the Legis- | 
lature. And yet the Senator from Florida is now occupying a 
seat by the appointment of his governor that was vacated onthe | 
4th of March by a law fixed and organic and absolute in causing 
& vacancy On a day certain. What can be the excuse for this | 
discrimination in favor of Florida? The only suggestion of an | 
excuse is that the Legislature of Florida was not in session and | 
had not met before the seat was vacated, and by the constitution 
of the State no Legislature having the power toelect could meet 
until next month or some time after the seat was vacated. 

Let us test the validity of this excuse for allowing the gov- 
ernor of Florida to fill a seat in the Senate at the beginning ofa 
new term. If the power of the Legislature to fill such a vacancy | 
resides only in the Legislature, as stated in the minority report, 
where does the governor of Florida get the power to appoint on 
account of the absence of a Legislature to elect? Isita vacancy | 
that ‘happens by resignation or otherwise” iu the constitu- | 
tional sense, as urged by the minority report? Certainly not, as 
the vacancy was caused by an event fixed by law and known to 
be absolutely certain to exist on the 4th of this month. 

Why did not the governor of Florida call the Legislature to- 
gether in extraordinary session to select a Senator? Did the 

ramers of the Constitution ever imagine that a governor would 
call an extra session of the Legislature to fill a vacancy in the 
Senate? If so, why did they confer the power of appointment 
on the governor to fill a vacancy in the Senate that happened to 
exist from any cause at any time? They made it the governor's 
duty, and conferred on him the power to issue writs of election 
by the people when a vacancy happened in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Why not authorize and require the governor tocall 
the Legislature together when a ‘‘ vacancy happened in the Sen- 
ate, by resignation or otherwise, during the recess of the Legis- 
lature?” Was there no reason for this difference in the power | 
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| of the governor to fill vacancies that happen in the Senate and 


| itine the 


| and one Senator went so far as to say the Le 


| of all the 


A} 
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in the House of Representatives? Lets make a further appli- 


cation of the rule of constitutional construction urged in the mi- 
nority report. 
According to that rule the event that confers power upon the 


governor to fill a vacanc) 
pensable qualities: 


in the Senate must have three indis- 


1. The vacancy must make a gap or vacuum in a six-year 
term. 

2. The vacancy must “ happen by resignation or otherwis 
that is, by an event like resignation, that can not be foreseen or 


anticipated—an event that happens by chi 
3. That such @ vacancy must hxppe 
recess of the Legislature.” 


As to the first quality: In the tase of Florida, the event that 


n as specilied ‘*dur 


caused the vacancy at the beginning of a term was | ! ‘ 
inevitable, and yet the governor appointed, and his appointee was 
seated on the first day of the newterm.. The same thing on the 
same facts was done in the cases of Bell and Blair from New 
Hampshire. 

As to the second quality: the event must be incapable of be- 
ing anticipated, like the resignation or death or expulsion of @ 
Senator. Inthe cases of Montana and Wyoming, the Legisla- 
tures in both States ‘‘ chosen next prec ding the xpiration ol 
the time for which the Senators were elected ” met and « un- 
ized and proceeded from day to day in accordance with the act of 

| Congress of 1866 to elect a Senator, and th nbers each 
Legislature being unable to agree upon any person who could 
| obtain the votes of a ‘*‘ majority of all the nbers elected to 
both houses being present and voting,” the Legislature vere 


adjourned by the provision in the constitution of each State lim- 
duration of their sessions. 

[t is claimed by some Senators that the Legislatures in 
tana, Wyoming, and Washington failed to discharge their 


Mon- 
Luby, 
rislatures had r 

fused to elect, and that the failure or refusal to keep the Senate 
full is chargeable to the Legislatures,who are responsible to their 


| States for not supplying equal representation by two Senators. 


All the States in the Union are made to suffer by unjust and un- 
equal taxation and extravagant appropriations because three 
States failed or were unable to elect their Senators to begin a 
new term, and thereby keep the Senate full for the equal benefit 
States. The late bill known as the force bill would 
have been the law to-day if one Senator from any State opposed 
to such legislation had been kept out of his seat and the State 
deprived of its equal representation for the reasons urged against 
the seating of the appointees of the governors of Montana, Wyo- 
ming, and Washington. ‘ 

Are Senators prepared to establish the rule, in utter contra- 
vention of the paramount object of the Constitution to keep the 
Serate full, that no vacancy exists in the Senate on account 
of the absence of one or more Senators that any Legislature in 
the State failed to fill when it had the power and the opportunity 
to elect a Senator? 

Three or more parties exist by regular organization in several 
States. These parties are organized to favor or 
measures, principles, and policies. Their differences are funda- 
mental and irreconcilable. Theyall have the same right to their 
opinions, and feel the force of the same obligations to adhere 
firmly to their convictions and to be faithful to the people they 
represent in their State Legislatures. The representatives of 
each of these parties are in the minority; neither party has a 
majority or can secure a majority in the Legislature who will 
agree to vote for the same man for Senator. Neither of these 
parties will agree to surrender their opinions and convictions. 

Is it right for the Senate to establish the tyrannical and arbi- 
trary and inflexible rule that the three or more parties that have 
minority power ina State Legislature shall surrender their opin- 
ions and convictions and disregard their pledges and fidelity to 
their constituents and come to some agreement that will unite a 
majority on one person for Senator, or suffer the penalty 6! 


oppose specific 





une- 

equal representation and the impairment of the integrity and 

fundamental policy underlying the framework in our fabric of 
government? 

As to the third quality of the vacancy, that it must happen 

during the recess of the Legislature: When the seat of the Sen- 


ator from Washington was vacated the Legislature of that State 
chosen next before the 4th of March was in session, and had been 
many weeks before engaged in the effort to elect a Senator, and 
several days alter the new term had commenced, and the seat 
in the Senate was vacated by the expiration of the last term, the 
Legislature exhausted ali its power to bring a majority to agree 
upon one man for Senator, and were unable to do so up to the 
last hour the constitution of the State allowed the Legislature 
to continue in session. 

When the Legislature expired by aconstitutiona! provision the 
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vacancy made when it wasin session continued to.exist after the 
adjournment and during the recess of the Legislature. But the 
minority Senators may.claim that the vacancy must happen as 
well by accident as during the recess of the Legislature, and that 


it is notenough that the vacancy exists during the recess of the | 


Legislature. No continuing vacancy during the recess of the 


Legislature can confer power on the governor to fill it by appoint- 
ment; it must happen during the recess. 
Suppose that while a six-years’ term is pending a gap or va- 


cancy happens in it by the resignation, death, or expulsion of a 
Senator, and that at the time the vacancy happens the Legisla- 
ture of the State is in session. The law of 1866 provides, in sec- 
tion 17, that— 


Whenever during the session of the Legislature of any State a vacancy 
occurs in the representation of any State in the Senate, similar proceedings 
tof uch vacancy shall be had on the second Tuesday after the Legislature 


has organized and has notice of such vacancy. 

Suppose that in any State whose constitution limits the ses- 
sions of the Legislature a Senator resigns, dies, or is expelled 
while the Legislature is in session, and when it receives notice 
of the vacancy, and before the second Tuesday thereafter when 
the Legislature can proceed to fill the vacancy by electing a 
Senator, the duration of the legislative session is terminated 
by provision of the State constitution, then how can the gover- 
nor fill the vacancy that happens when the Legislature is in 
session? 

Mr. President, the importance of the question involved in the 
cases before the Senate is my apology for consuming so much 
time in its discussion as one of the members of the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections who made the majority report. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Mr. President, I desire to sub- 
mit some remarks on this question, but I prefer not to go on to-day 
if it be the pleasure of the Senate to let the matter go over until 
to-morrow. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator yield to me in order that I 
may move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. 
nessee for that purpose. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator from Tennessee will pardon me, I 
wish to occupy a moment in calling the attention of the Senate 
to a statement which I may as well make now as at any other 
time. 

Mr. HARRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. When the Bell case, which has ‘been cited by 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. PuGu], and which was the first 
of the recent precedents affecting this question, was before the 
Senate, I was charged with presenting the views of the minority, 
which were adopted by the Senate. The majority of the com- 
mittee thought the governor of New Hampshire could not ap- 
point a Senator for a vacancy existing at the beginning of a 
Senatorial term. The Senate, as is well known to everybody, 
held otherwise, and determined that Mr. Bell wasentitled to the 
seat under the appointment of the governor, the Legislature of 
the State not having made a choice. 

Mr. Blair afierward presented himself under the same cir- 
cumstances, and on a full discussion the question was again de- 
termined the same way, and he was admitted to the Senate. 

Then Mr, Marston, from the same State, claimed a seat under 
the same circumstances precisely, and was admitted without de- 
bate. 

In the discussion of the first of these cases, Mr. Carpenter, 
of Wisconsin, proposed a question to me which I should like to 
have read at the Secretary’s desk, and also my answer to the 
question. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Mr. CARPENTER. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. Hoar. Certainly. 

Mr. CARPPN@pER. I do it for information. I want to vote with the Sen- 
ator if I oan on this question. The difiiculty in my mind is'that I think 
the emphatic word in the constitutional provision is “‘happen."’ Take the 
case of Wisconsin. Our Legislature assembles on the first Monday of Jan- 
uary. It has to elect to fill up the vacancy that is to oceurin March. The 
Legislature generally sits until about the last of April. Suppose they begin 
on the day fixed by the act of Congress to ballot for Senator; they make no 
choice; they ballot up to and past the 4th of March without making an elec- 
tion. A vacancy then occurs; by the Constitution the term expires, and the 
Legisiature sits still, with that vacancy running on, balloting for thirty 
days and waable to make a choice, and finally adjourns without making a 
choice. Could the governor then appoint a Senator upon the ground that 
that was a vacancy happening in the recess of the Legislature? 

Mr. Hoan. I think not; and for the reason not that it would net be a va- 
eancy, but that the power is qualified by the other words, as eeeeeraly con- 
strued, that the governor may appoint “ until the next meeting of the Legis- 
lature.” Therefore, if the Legislature should meet after the vacancy oc- 
curred, the governor not having appointed, and fail to elect, the literal 
answer Would bethat in the particular case the Senator supposes the vacancy 
would not have happened in the recess; but I suppose the Senator could 


easily vary that by supposing the Legislature not to be in session on a par- 
ticular day, and therefore I make the other answer, which is thatthe gov- 


I yield to the Senator from Ten- 


The Secretary will read as re- 











ernor’s right to appoint until the next meeting of the Legislature is un 
formly construed to mean that after the Legislature has met the enti 
constitutional authority of the governor, so far as relates to that vacanc) 
is gone. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. P:-asident, it will be seen that. the questio 
proposed tome by Mr.:Carpenter did not affect the determina- 
tion of the Bell and Blair cases, and that it had no relation t 
the determination of the first two of the three pending cases. 

Mr. VANCE. It was obiler dictum. 

Mr. HOAR. Yes. Mr.:Carpenter put to me the precise coi 
dition which occurs in the case of Mr. Allen, of Washington 
The Legislature of Washington sat. until after the beginning o 
the term, till the 10th of March, continuing to ballot, and then 
adjourned, having failed to elect, the office being vacant on th 
4th of March and thereafter. 

It will be observed that that question was put to me in debat 
and that the answer was obiter dictum. Almost immediately o1 
reflection after that debate was over I became satisfied that | 
had erred in that answer, and that the principle which I thin! 
affects all this class of cases—that is, that the Senate should b 


| kept full—would require the Senate to give the broad construc- 


tion which is proposed to be given in the case of Mr. Allen, o 
Washsneton; and I have myself made, I should think, a halt 
dozen reports since where this general class of questions ha 
come up; for instance, in the ease of Mr. Chilton, of Texas, 
where the broad ground was taken. I have changed my min 
in regard to the particular question propounded to. me Ly Mr, 
Carpenter. 

Mr. PLATT. Ishould like to inquire of the Senator fron 
Massachusetts whether it was not agreed by everybody who dis 
cussed the Bell case, as well as by himself, that if.a vacancy ha 
happened during the recess of the Legislature, and the Legi 
lature had met and refused or declined to fill that vacancy, th 
governor could not thereafter appoint. As I remember that di 
cussion, Mr. Cameron of Wisconsin, who concurred with th 
Senator, admitted that distinctly, and I think every Senat 
whose attention was called to it admitted it. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. Edmunds. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Edmunds admitted it. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Edmunds admitted it,,and I think ever) 


Senator whose attention was called to the question, as well as 


the Senator from Massachusetts, in that discussion admitted that 
the governor would have no right to appoint under those ci: 
cumstances. 

Mr. VEST. 
me—— 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator from Connecticut has asked me a 
question, but I can defer the answer if the Senator from Mi:- 
souri desires. 

Mr. VEST. If the Senator from Connecticut will permit m: 
I will supplement his answer, and then the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts.can reply to both of us. If Senators will turn to th 
record of proceedings in the Blair case in 1885, they will fir 
that I stated in the argument I made then that the Legislature 


If the Senator from Connecticut will permit 


| of New Hampshire had met and declined to elect, and it wasa 


mitted on all sides that the governor had no right to appoint 
Both the Senators from New Hampshire immediately contro- 
verted the fact that the Legislature had met after the vacanc) 
had oceurred and had failed to elect, and by no Senator was 
ever pretended that if the Legislature had met and had failed 
to elect then the governor could appoint. 

Mr. HOAR. Iam not prepared, without an examination « 
the RECORD, to controvert the statement of the Senator fro: 
Missouri or to answer the statement of the Senator from Co: 
neeticut in regard toanybody exceptmyself. Isuppesed that t 
precedents of the Senate had settled the question that when a 
vacancy occurred the governor might appoint only to the end o 
the next session, but if the Legislature met, the governor havin 
either once appointed or having failed to appoint in the ease thi 
I put,and there had been an intervening session of the Legisla 
ture, the constitutional power of the governor was gone. 

I am satisfied now not only that there are no precedents 
judgments of the Senate to that effect, but that the doctrin 
itself was a mistake, and that the only constitutional limitati 
on the power of the governor is toappoint until the next sessi 
of the Legislature, which has been held by the Senate to meal! 
to appoint until the adjouenment of the next session of the L 
islature, and that a Senator so appointed vacating his seat wh 
the Legislature adjourns, if there be no election in the mca 
time, the governor may make a new appointment. 

In other words, my opinion is, both on principle and on autho 
ity, if the judgments of the Senate are authority, that the wo 
‘‘if.a vacancy happen” mean if there be a vacancy, and the term 
‘ happen” does not,.of course, apply to the expiration of the pre 
vious term, but to the fact that no Legislature has met and m: 
an election in the mean time; and that then when there is a \# 
eancy the governor may appoint until the end of the next sc* 
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gion of the Legislature, and if there is a vacancy after that he 
may appoint again and again. 

I think that is the constitutional purpose. I think that is the 
answer to the question which would have been given by every 
member of the convention that framed the Constitution. I think 
it is the doctrine required by a consideration not only of the 
rights of the States but of the due and constitutional construc- 
tion of this body. 

I do not propose to address the Senate at length to-day, but I 
wished to call attention in the outset of the debate to the fact 
that this answer, given in haste to a question put in the midst of 
a speech on the other proposition, was an answer which I now do 
not adhere to. 

Mr. GEORGE. Ifthe Senator from Massachusetts will give 
me his attention, I wish to know if it be his position (1 thought 
he expressed himself a little doubtfully on the subject) if th 
governor shall appoint and the Legislature shall meet and fail 

] nor shall then make 
] 


to elect and then adjourn, whether the 
@ new appointment or whether the old app intment stands? 

Mr. HOAR. I think the new ap- 
pointment. { 

Mr. GEORGE. So,in the Senator’s view of the Constitution, 
whenever there has been a meeting of the Legislature and a fail 
ure to elect, even if the Legislature should meet annually for 
the whole ierm of six years, there must be a new appointment 
six times by the governor? 

Mr. HOAR. 

Mr. PLATT. Three times. 

Mr. HOAR. I will answer the question if the Senator will per- 
mit me, That is exactly my proposition, if [ correctly under- 
stand the point of the question of the Senator from Mississippi. 
Whenever there is a vacancy in the Senate the Legislature 
being in session must fill it, but if they can not fill it because of 
failure to agree between the two houses in old times, or a fail- 
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gpove 


covernor should make a 


Yes. 


ure to agree where there were three candidates, upon any one 


by the friends of any two, it is an inability and not a refusal in 
my judgment. Then comes in the authority of the great repre- 
sentative of the sovereignty of the State in many other matters 
of importance, and the Senate has its representation and the 
people of the United States have their Senate, which they are 
entitled to. All the States are entitled to a Senate consisting of 
two persons from every State. 

[ am gratified that this question now arises under circum- 
stances where itcan be settled withoutany thought or imputation 
of partisanship upon any Senator delivering his judgment, be- 
cause, although it happens there are two Kepublicans and one 
Democrat affected by these three reports, there is a Senator in 
this body who took his seat on the 4th of March without ques- 
tion whose title depends upon virtually the same thing. 

Mr. HIGGINS. A Democratic Senator? 

Mr. HOAR. So the rights to their seats of two Demo- 
crats and of two Republicans are dependent upon this general 
principle. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. VEST. If the Senator from Connecticut will permit me, 
I wish to make a single remark in reply to the Senator from 
Massachusetts, and the Senator from Alabama, who made the 
same point, and that was, that we sat here silently and per- 
mitted the Senator from Florida [Mr. Pasco] to be sworn in 
without question. After the decision of the Blair case in 1885, 
which affirmed the decision in the Bell case in 1879, I have been 
s0 well satisfied that the opinion of the Senate was against me 
upon this question that I have never raised it; not that I ever 
gave up the correctness of my opinion, but because I considered 
it useless to bring it before the Senate again. The successor of 
Mr. Blair, or rather, I believe,the intervening Senator between 
Mr. Bell and Mr, Blair, was sworn in without opposition. 

Mr. HOAR. No; first Bell, then Blair, and then Marston. 

Mr. VEST. Marston was sworn in without opposition. 

Mr. HOAR. The last. 

Mr. VEST. I have not changed my opinion on the subject, be- 
cause I did not object to the swearing in of that Senator, and the 
Senator from Florida himself knows that I affirmed to him pri- 
vately my opinion that he was not entitled to a seat on this floor, 
in my judgment, although the ruling of the Senate in the Bell 
case and the Blair case had been otherwise. I did not raise the 
question, but I never considered myself estopped from doing it 
at any time if I saw proper to raise it. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator certainly did not understand me— 
I do not know what the Senator from Alabama said on that 

oint—as implying that any Senator had committed himself by 

is silence. All I said was that it was fortunate the question 
arose when there could be noimputation of a partisan judgment 
upon anybody, because the question affects two persons on each 
side ofthe Chamber. That is all I said. 
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Mr. VEST. 
as an argument. 

Mr. HOAR. No; not the least in th: 

Mr. VEST. ; 


Exactly, and the Se 


The Senator from 














from Massachusetts 
HOAR. Ido not know about that. 
Mr. PLATT. My. P: it, of course I do 
1 ¢ this question now, butsince the Senat fre 
|} has frankly admitted what th ( the ma ity 
|} every Senator to admit, namely it \ e a Legis 
met after a vacancy has happened during t 3S ¢ 
islature and failed to fill it, stil \ \ ) a ay to 
| mak he appointment, and so on, after ever 
lat has failed, to still keep making apr 
SIX yi rs expire, I de ll to say just one tl 
, 1at any such construction of t Co 
vhat I think is the controlling clause in this w 
| wish to refer to it: 
l late of the United Stat 1all be compo ft 5 
|} &a sen by the Legislature t reof 
| If it be so, that, the L l fa y to tand l a 
cancies, the governor at of each Legis! fi i 
| to act can make appointm and th f Oo h 1 
of six years, you might just as well strike out tha @ 
| Constitution, which I think is the controlling cla ly to 
| say—because I think perhaps this is the im tant thing in tl 
hole discussion—that any construction of the Cons lon 
vhich makes it possible to take away from the Legislatur of 
the States the power of choosing Senators must be a 
ruction. 
| Mr.HOAR. Imay beallowed to observe, in reply to my friend 
from Connecticut, thatthere is no humanor constitut nal po r 
to take away from a Legislature its right to fill these vacanci 
but it may be an impossibility. Now, here ar ) Lic ) 
intil the statute of 1866, when Senators were r 
elected by joint ballot, must concur. They are two p ‘ 
tificial persons it is true, but persons moved by the se of pub 
lic obligation of duty, with the right of choice. They are moved 
by an obligation to the constituency that elected them to car 
out their views. Suppose it happens that the house of r¢ 
sentatives in a State think it a destruction to everything that | 
of interest and of importance to the public to have Mr, A sit in 


| the Senate, and prefer Mr. B, and the other 
equally destructive to have Mr. B sit in the Senate and prefer 
Mr. A. One body think a protective tariff is a monopoly, : 
bery, bringing the country to destruction, enriching the few for 
the benefit of the many. 

Mr.GRAY,. At the expense of the 


body 


many, 


| Mr. HOAR. Yes; enriching the few at the expense of t 

many, to their injury. The other body think this same policy 
is essential to the comfort of every workingman’s home. Isa 
Legislature to be said to refuse to execute its constitutional duty 


when that condition of things which has happened in thiscountry 
acvain and again exists? I[t is as much an impossibility to honest 
men on either side as if they were manacled and fett Lor tl 
tongues cut out before they were asked to make the answe 


Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. May lask the Senator a q 
tion? 
Mr. HOAR. Let me state this proposition 





Therefore, I do not conceive that the controllin yhnat 
my friend from Connecticut thinks it is, that ature 
shall choose, and that that is to interpret every word an l 


tence and arrangement and part of the mechanism of the Con 
stitution. I think thatthe controlling clauseis that there sha 
be a Senate, and that 


in that Senate every 
equal representation, not that Connecticut shall have one man 


while Texas has two. That is the controlling clause, and that 
is a clause which is put in for the benefit not of a particula 
State and not of a particular State Legislature, but for th 
| fit of the whole people of the United States alik« 
The controlling clause is that there shall be a Senat [t 
clause which the framers of our Constitution deemed of so) 


importance, that while the American people have the cor 
tional power, a power incident to all self 
every other thing in the Constitution by the action of three- 
fourths of the States and two-thirds of their representati in 
this and the other Chamber, this provision, t] 
always, every hour and every instant, as far as h 
will contrive a means of it, two Senators sitting in this Chamber 
when it is in session, can not be changed unless every sing 
state, Nevada and Rhode Island as well as New York and Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio, agree. 

| Mr. MITCHELLof Oregon. Now, will the Senator answera 
question? The Senator from Massachusetts insists in his report 

| and in his argument that the great purpose of the framers of the 


-vovernment, 1 e 


nan ingenuity 
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Constitution in providing that the executives of States might 
appoint to vacancies in the Senate was that the Senate might be 
kept full. That the Senate ‘‘may be kept full, always full,” is 
the language of the report of the Senator. He emphasizes that 
position here to-day in his argument, and he builds his whole 
superstructure upon the theory that the sole purpose of the con- 
stitutional convention was that the Senate should always have 
two Senators from each State. 

Now, the question I desire to ask the Senator is, Does the con- 
struction the Senator places upon the Constitution result in 
that? Will that construction, if adopted by the Senate and en- 
forced by the States respectively to its fullest extent, always, 
under all circumstances, keep two Senators here from each 
State? 

Mr. HOAR. 

ass. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. What does the Senator mean 
by so far as human ingenuity can bring it to pass? Does he 
mean that it will keep two Senators here all the while except 
for the little time that it may take a Legislature, if it happens 
to be in session, to elect a Senator and that Senator to come to 
the Capitol to be sworn in in the one case, or in the case of a 
governor so long as he, the governor, is required to have notice 
of the death or resignation or expiration of the term and shall 
have time to make an appointment and that appointee get here 
and take the oath? Does the Senator mean that? 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator’s question seems to have a pretty 
large beam and a very smallscale. If I understand the Senator 
I do mean that exactly. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The Senator does mean that? 

Mr. HOAR. If I understand the Senator correctly. 

Mr. MITCHELLof Oregon. Iwill show inamoment, I think 
to the satisfaction not only of the Senator from Massachusetts 
but to the satisfaction of every other Senator here, that even un- 
der the construction for which he contends cases may occur 
where a State would be nearly two years with but one Senator. 
I will state a case. The Legislatures jof a great many of the 
States convene biennially, none of them more than once a year, 
and many of them, especially in the West, convene but once in 
every two years. My ownState for instance isin thatcondition. 

The Legislature of the State of Oregon adjourned two or three 
weeks ago. It will not meet again, unless convened in extraor- 
dinary session by the governor of that State, for two years, lack- 

‘ing two or three weeks, whatever time has elapsed since the 
Legislatureadjourned. Suppose that to-day either my colleague 
or myself should die, or be expelled, or resign, there would bea 
vacancy which not only the Senator from Massachusetts but 
every other Senator here on both sides of the Chamber wi!l con- 
cede the governor would have aright to fill by temprrary ap- 
pointment. 

Now, suppose our respected governor in Oreyen, following in 
the path marked out by the three Legislatures of Mou7asa, Wy- 
oming, and Washington, should say, ‘‘I will not erpeist any- 
body ’—in other words, would do just what the Legis!4iur2cs have 
done in those States, fail to perform a constitutions! inty. His 
friends go to him and say, ‘‘ Governor Pennoyer, if you wil! x,ot do 
that, then itis your duty to reconvene the Legislature of Oregon in 
extraordinary session, for the purpose of filling the vacancy that 
has occurred.” He says, ‘I will not do that, either; ” and by re- 
fusing to appoint and by refusing to convene the Legislature the 
seat made vacant by my death, expulsion, or resignation remains 
vacant for two years under the construction the Senator applies 
to the Constitution. 

Mr. HOAR. Under the Senator's construction also. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Under mine also; but the differ- 
ence between the Senator and myself is, he is contending that 
the great purpose of the Constitution was that there should be 
always two Senators in their seats here from each State. I do 
not contend that that was the purpose. I say that was not the 
controlling purpose. 

Mr. HOAR. Now, Mr. President, if I am not trespassing upon 
the patience of the Senate too much, I will state that the propo- 
sition of the honorable Senator from Oregon was answered on 
this floor a generation ago by Daniel Webster, in his great de- 
bate with Mr. Caihoun, in which he expressly said that the 
whole Constitution depended upon the sense of duty and obliga- 
tion of the State officers. He pointed out that the members of 
State Legislatures and the executives of the States were bound 
by the same oath of office and the same constitutional obligation 
that the Senators here or members of the other House were 
bound.by, and if that sense of personal duty failed to operate and 
the States failed to send Senators to this Chamber, then he said, 
rather hesitatingly, things would occur which would bring to 
an end certainly any other government on the face of the earth. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. But the doctrine was it must 
depend on the consciences of the members of the Legislature. 


Yes; so far as human ingenuity can bring it to 
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Mr. HOAR. That is exactlyit. The distinction between the 
case the Senator putsand the case I put is that I put the case of 
a clear impossibility for men acting as honest men to choose. 
We have put the constitutional constraint upon the members of 
a Legislature by the statute of 1866, providing that if either 
House refuse toelector the houses do not concur they shall meet 
in joint ballot; but.when a majority fail to agree upou any Sen- 
ator that is not a case of refusal. 

It is acase of conscientious impossibility, where men are acting 
under their sense of public obligation, and that is one of the cases 
which the Constitution properly provides for. The case the 
Senator from Oregon puts is a case of a great public officer refus- 
ing to perform his sworn constitutional duty. He says: ‘‘I will 
neither appoint, nor will I call the Legislature together to elect.” 
That is an impeachable offense. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Will the Senator allow me to ask 
who is to determine? Are we, as a Senate, to sit here and de- 
termine whether the Legislature where they have failed to elect 
did it wantonly, or did it because they were unable to agree? 
Can we pass upon that question here? 

Mr. HOAR. Not at all here 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Who will determine it? 

Mr. HOAR. Butthe presumption is that they could not agree 
and there is no Senator chosen, and therefore the Constitution 
has provided for filling the vacancy by the executive. 

Mr. VILAS. Mr. President 

Mr. HOAR. I amanswering the question of the Senator from 
Oregon, and I say again that he supposes what is applicable to 
every governnient, if it can be presumed, and that is, that an of- 
ficer appointed, with a great public obligation, wantonly and in 
violation of his duty and in violation of his oath of office, refuses 
to act. Suppose the question was whether the Supreme Court 
of the United States had jurisdiction over a certain class of con- 
stitutional questions, and I were to come in here and say, ‘‘ Why, 
if that court has not jurisdiction over thatclass of questions they 
-an not be considered; no other court has jurisdiction; and there- 
fore, in doubtful language, of course, we would suppose it was 
meant to give it to them.” 

The Senator from Oregon might just as well reply to such an 
argument as that, ‘‘Whatare you going to do if the Supreme 
Court refuses to decide a case that is before it?” Or suppose the 
power was given to the Chief Justice of the United States. The 
Chief Justice of the United States is the officer to preside over 
this tribunal if the President of the United States be impeached. 
The Senator from Oregon might as well turn on me and ask me 
to interpret some question depending upon an argument like 
this in a process of impeachment by saying, ‘‘What are we going 
to do if the Chief Justice of the United States refuses to attend 
and to preside?” The answer is,‘‘ We willimpeach him;” that is 
all. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Now, justamoment. I wasen- 
deavoring to show that while under the construction placed on 
the Constitution by the Senator from Massachusetts the Consti- 
tutional Convention had undertaken to providea substitute who 
should appoint a Senator in case the Legislature whose consti- 
tutional duty it was to choose a Senator failed to perform the 
constitutional funetion—— 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. 

Mr. HOAR. I beg pardon. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The Constitutional Convention 
desired to do that thing in reference to the Legislature, and did 
do it as a matter of fact, as the Senator thinks they did in the 
provisions they adopted. Thenif the great purpose was to keep 
the Senate always full and always have at all times two Sen- 
ators here, why did they not provide by some provision for some 
power, some tribunal, some officer that should designate a Sen- 
ator to sit in the Senate with his colleague in the event the gov- 
ernor failed to appoint or failed to reconvene the Legislature? 

Mr. HOAR. Because in the case of the Legislature they pro- 
vided a body that with all the constitutional purpose to do their 
duty may be unable to do it by failing to agree, and therefore 
they very properly provided for that case by referring it to the 
executive. When you get to the executive you have got toa 
body, to a person, to an authority, to a power that can not be 
unable to perform the duty, that has the ability. It is only a 
question of sheer refusal todo a constitutional duty, and the Con- 
stitution can not provide for that in regard to any officer what- 
ever. Suppose the President of the United States says he will 
not do his duty? 

Mr. VILAS. I should like to invite the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts to one view in reference to the ques- 
tion which has been asked by the Senator from Oregon. It has 
been determined by the courts in England and many times by 
the courts in this country—the Supreme Court of the United 
States as well as. by the supreme tribunals of several of the 


I do not yield now. 











States—that whenever a public officer is charged with the per- 
formance of a public duty for the common benefit of the public 
at large any citizen has a right to invoke the judicial tribunals 
to compel him by mandamus to perform that duty. The ques- 
tion is, when the Constitution, after having considered that the 
legislative power might, not by refusal but by the inability 
which the Senator from Massachusetts has justly characterized 
as being a failure to elect, fail to fill the vacancy, thereupon de- 
volved the duty upon the governor, whether he could not be 
compelled by the supreme court of the State at the suit of citi- | 
zens, or any citizen suing in behalf of all interested, to discharge 
the duty which he refused to perform? 

Mr. GRAY. May I ask the Senator from Wisconsin a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. VILAS. Certainly. 

Mr. GRAY. Iask him whether his proposition is that where 
a vacancy happens in the recess of a Legislature and the gov- 
ernor may temporarily appoint a person to fill such vacancy, the 
constitutional pr vision imposes upon the governor in the inter- | 
est of the public of the State such a duty as a supreme court 
having that prerogative will compel the performance of by man- 
damus, the language being ‘‘ may” and not ‘ shall.” 

Mr. VILAS. I suppose that I can ask of no lawyer in the Sen- 
ate rather than the Senator from Delaware the admission that | 
the word ‘may’ always means ‘** must” when itimposes upon or 
crants to a public officer a duty for a public purpose. The av- | 
thorities are Overwhelming upon that point, 1 believe, and | 
speak only from them. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

’ Mr. PEFFER. For a question. 

Mr. VILAS. Certainly. 

Mr. PEFFER. I desire toask the Senator from Wisconsin by 
what process such a proceeding would be instituted. The Sena- | 
tor, | understand, alleges that in the case about which we are | 
speaking the governor might be compelled by a writ of man- | 
damus to perform the duty of appointing a Senator. The ques- 
tion I ask is, by what means, by what process, could such a pro- | 

| 





ceeding be instituted, and by whom? 

Mr. VILAS. I have already indicated that. It has been so 
often discussed, that it may now be said to be settled law that a | 
public duty imposed upon a public officer for the common benefit | 
of the public may be enforced by a judicial tribunal at the suit | 
of any citizen interested as one of the community in the per- 
formance of that duty. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Suppose you could mandamus 
the governor of a State, which I deny as far as I am concerned | 
individually. Suppose a proceeding was commenced on the part | 
of certain citizens in a proper court anda peremptory mandamus 
issued by thatcourt directing the governor to appoint a Senator, | 
or if not that, directing him to reconvene the Legislature in ses- | 
sion, and suppose the governor failed to obey the mandate, what | 
could you do? How would you get the Senator? That is what | 
[ want to know. 

Mr. VILAS. Whenever you enter into the construction of a | 
great instrument like the Constitution there are two elements 
that require acknowledgment. One is the infirmity of human | 
foresight and the other is the poverty of human language. 
It may be that constitution-makers did not reach to the ulti- 
mate possibility that the executive force would be found diso- | 
bedient to the judicial mandate, the executive being by the con- 
stitution and the laws peculiarly and especially charged with the | 
execution of judicial authority and direction. When the time | 
comes that the greatest officers of the State shall pay no regard 
to the ultimate judgment of the highest tribunals of the States 
we may well conceive that our Government has ceased to be one 
of law and become one of anarchy. 

But I only intend in what I have said a mere suggestion for 
the examination of any interested in it. 

Mr. HARRIS. If no other Senator is inclined to occupy the | 
floor at this time, I move that the Senate proceed tothe consid- | 
eration of 

Mr. PLATT. I have been endeavoring for the last half hour 
to get an opportunity to make a reply to a single suggestion of | 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. HARRIS. I withdraw the half sentence I have uttered, 
and shall not utter it again to-day. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, the failure in the argument of | 





the Senator from Massachusetts, in his reply to the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL], is this: He assumes that the Constitu- | 
tion places upon the governor of a State an absolute duty to make 
an ip tt ere to fill a vacancy which happens in the recess of 
gislature. I conceive that it places no duty whatever 


the 
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upon the governor of a State to make an appointment: and I 
think it is announced now for the first time in all the discussions 
on these questions, running back nearly a century, that there is 


any obligation or duty imposed 
make the appointment. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. VILAS] seems to have fallen 
into the same error. Each of the Senators holds that the word 
‘*may ” in the Constitution means * shall.” The very discussion 
in the Constitutional Conventi hich was alluded to the 
Senator from Alabama |Mr. PuGH| in his speech to-day, 


upon the governor of a State to 


on, W 





ows 
that that was not the intention, that that wus not the meaning 
of the word ‘*‘ may” as used in the Constitution. -The language 
is this: 
And if vacancies happen by resignation. or othe d n ! 
of the Legislature of any State, the executive th Ly make ur 
appointments until the next meeting of the Legislature, which s n 


fill such vacancies. 
Mr. Ellsworth, when this matter was under discussion in 
Constitutional Convention, in reference to th: t point said 
It is only said that the executive may supply vacancies. Wher 
lative meeting happens to be near, the power will not be exerted 


1 i ees 


If the controlling purpose of the Constitution was to keep the 
Senate full, why did not itsframers use the word ‘shall ‘the 
governor shall make temporary appointments until the next 
meeting of the Legislature’’? 

Then, immediately after, when the Constitution refers to the 
Legislature filling vacancies, it does use the word “* sha 


The executive thereof may make temporary appointments until t 1eOXt 
meeting of the Legislature, which shall then fill such vacancies. 
The distinction being taken in the clause itself. In the dis- 


cussion of it, Mr. Ellsworth, amember of the Constitutional Con- 
vention from my own State, put that interpretation upon the 
word ‘‘ may,” when he said that if the meeting of the Levgisla- 
ture was near the power of the governor would not b . 
cised. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. 
Maryland. 

Mr. GORMAN. I understand the Senator from Ore 
not desire to go on with his remarks until to-morrow? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I desire to take the floor to- 
morrow. 

Mr. GORMAN. With the permission of the Senator, I will 
present some reports. Let the pending question go over until 
to-morrow by common consent. 

Mr. MANDERSON. 


ec\Ccl} 
I now yield tothe Senator from 


ron does 


What is the motion? I thought the 

Senator made a motion. 
Mr.GORMAN. TheSenator from Oregon has taken the floor, 
and desires to proceed on the pending question to-morrow. The 


resolution will go over until to-morrow, as I understand. 

Mr. GEORGS. With the permission of the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL] I should like to state a difficulty which 
I have in the constitutional construction which has | 
upon the clause now under consideration by some 
the Senate. 

As was well said by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] 
in opposition to the suggestion made by the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. VILAS] that the word “may ” in this clause should 
have the construction of *‘ shall” or ‘* must,” in the very same 
clause of the Constitution in which it is said that the governor 
may make temporary appointments when it comes to impose a 
duty, the Constitution in its very next language says the Legis- 
lature ‘‘ shall” elect. 

It is one of the fundamental rules of construction, of constitu- 
tions at least, when two phrases are thus brought into juxtaposi- 
tion with reference to the same subject-matter, and when those 
two phrases in their ordinary signification have differen 
ings, that it is not within the just power of a construing 


een placed 
meinbers of 


an- 
D Ly 


| to give to both phrases exactly the same meaning 


Mr, HOAR. 
right there? 

Mr. GEORGE. Ina minute. 

Because we are to presume that when the framers of the Con- 
stitution said ‘‘may” with reference to the appointment of the 
governor, and in the very same sentence and in the language 
following as applied to the Legislature they say ‘‘shall,” it is 
not within the power of rational and reasonable construction to 
say that in this change of language the framers of the Constitu- 
tion meant identically the same thing, and there is no instance 
which has been pointed out, or I believe can be pointed out, in 
the Constitution, where the word 


‘*may” has legitimately the 
construction of ‘‘shall,” especially so in reference to elections. 


Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question 


| In every single instance in which the elections of Senators and 


Representatives are spoken of in the Constitution the word 
**shall” is used, and not the word ‘*‘ may.” 
Now I will give way to the Senator from Massachusetts. 


Mr. HOAR. I want to ask the Senator a question, and ca!! his 
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attention to a clause in the Constitution on the same page, if he 
will allow me. 

Mr. GEORGE. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. On the first two linesof page 39, the very page 
where this matter we are discussing occurs, is this: 

Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the several 
States which may be included within this Union. 

Does the Senator think the word ‘‘may” means something 
different there from what it would if the language read ‘‘ the 
several States which shall be included within this Union”? 

Mr. GRAY. The word ‘‘shall” could not be properly used 
there. 

Mr. HOAR. I was asking the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. GEORGE. There is no duty imposed on any one or at- 
tempted to be imposed upon any one by the words “ may be.” 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator says they must have different 
meanings if different words are used in the same clause. Here 
are two different words in thesame clause which have the same 
meaning. 

Mr. GEORGE. The word ‘‘ may” was used there because of 
the fact that there may be at one time one number of States and 
at another time another number of States, and it was used to ex- 
press that idea; but the difficulty in this matter, which I desire 
to suggest to the attention of Senators who have given this sub- 
ject more attention than I have, is this: Senators have assumed, 
especially has the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] as- 
sumed, and so far as I can see—and [ want to call his attention 
to it—without any authority in the Constitution for that assump- 
tion, that the Constitution provides that the Senate shall always 
be full, that there shall always be two Senators from each State. 
There is no such provision in the Constitution. 

[ want to call the attention of the Senators to the exact pro- 
vision on that subject. Article I, section 3, of the Constitution, 
the first provision which relates to the Senate of the United States, 
reads as follows: 

The Senate ofthe United States shall be composed of two Senators from 
each State 

Now, if that clause of the Constitution had stopped there, I ad- 
mit there would be some slight ground for the assumption of the 
Senator from Massachusetts— 
shall be composed of two Senators from each State— 

But, sir, there comes another clause which is fundamental in 
its character, which qualifies that— 
two Senators from each State, chosen by the Legislature thereof. 

That is the mandate of the Constitution, that ‘‘ the Senate of 
the United States shall be composed of the two Senators from 
each State”—not at all events, not elected or selected in any 
way that may suit the convenience of the States, but ‘‘ composed 
of two Senators from each State, chosen by the Legislature 
thereof; ” and it is as much the fundamental idea of the Consti- 
tution that the two Senators from each State shall be chosen by 
the Legislature thereof as that there shall be two Senators. 

So I assume, unless some argument can be produced which I 
have not heard, that the broad proposition, which is likely, if 
not well considered, to mislead the minds of Senators upon this 
subject, that the meaning of the Constitution is that the Senate 
shall always be full, and always be composed of two Senators 
from each State, is not true except swh modo, except they be 
chosen by the Legislature of each State. That is the mandate 
of the Constitution. If there were no other clause in the Con- 
stitution in relation to Senators than the one to which [ have 
called attention, it would be utterly impossible to seat a mem- 
ber in this body unless he be chosen by the Legislature. 

There is another idea which was brought out by the answer 
of the Senator from Massachusetts to the question which I pro- 
pounded to him to which I desire to call the attention of the 
Senate. 

Before I get to that idea, however, I will state that it is as 
much the fundamental policy of the Constitution that the Sena- 
tors composing this body shall be chosen for six years as it is 
that there shall be two Senators and they be chosen by the Leg- 
islature. 

In the adjustment of political forces in the Legislature of the 
Union, in Congress, it was a main object of the framers of the 
Constitution that there should be one body directly responsible 
to the people with short terms, and the term of those Represent- 
atives is fixed at two years. It was a part of the scheme of the 
Constitution, and as important a part of the scheme of the Con- 
stitution as any other part of it, that when we came to the Sen- 
ate, for the purpose of giving more stability tothe deliberations 
of one branch of the Legislature, the members of that branch 
should have a longer term than was given to the others. And 
for the manifest purpose, as expressed in the debates in the Cor- 
stitutional Convention, that there should beone body with along 
term, which would not be swayed by every wind of popular pas- 
sion and popular prejudice. 
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So I wish to call the attention of the Senate to that fact, th 
the term of six years for Senators is one of the fundamental ideas 
of the Constitution, one of the schemes which the framersof the 
Constitution resorted to for the purpose of having proper legis- 
lation. 

Now I come to the answer made to my question by the Se 
tor from Massachusetts. His answer is the logical sequence 
his position. His answer was that in case a temporary appoi: 
ment was made and the Legislature met and failed or refused 
I do not care which word you use—to make an appointment o 
to make an election, then the term of the Senator who had t 
temporary appointment ceased, a new vacancy arose, and th: 
there was to be another appointment, and so on through t 
whole series of six years, whereby this very remarkable result 
would follow—a result, too, in direct vontradiction of the poli 
of the Constitution—that instead of having a Senate compos 
of two Senators chosen by the Legislatures of the several Sta 
for the term of six years, we should have more or less, accori- 
ing to the fault or default of governors and Legislatures, a 5 
ate composed partly of men who held their term of office by : 
pointment from governors of States and for terms less than six 
years. So the whole term of six years assigned by the Const 
tution toa Senator might in a State—and there are several 
that sort—where the Legislature met annually be filled bys 
temporary appointments, each appointee holding his term on 
for one year. I wish tocail the attention of Senators to th 
difficulty in the matter. 

[ did not intend to go into this debate this morning, but o 
to state the difficulties which have arisen from a plain departu: 
as | am bound to say, from the plaiu language of the Constit 
tion by which we get into these difficulties. First, if we ado 
the contention of the Senator from Massachusetts, we aboli 
the fundamental rule of the Constitution that two Senators shall 
be chosen from each State by the Legislature thereof for t 
term of six years; we get rid of that entirely, and we have a S 
ate composed of temporary appointments, or largely compos 
of temporary appointments, for short periods of time, direct 
in the face of the main and fundamental provision of the Consti 
tution. 

Now we come to the exception. Notwithstanding that mai 
and primary provision, we have an exception. What is that 
That if vacancies occur during the recess of the Legislature—| 
want to get that exactly right, and I shall read the language 
the Constitution: 

If vacancies happen by resignation, or otherwise, during the recess of |! 
Legislature of any State 

What is the plain meaning of that? Can there be any dou 
about the meaning of that? There must be a vacancy happening 
and that happening must be during the recess of the Legislature. 
Recollect, Mr. President, we are now talking about an exception 
to the general rule fixed by the Constitution. 

If vacancies happen by resignation, or otherwise, during the recess of t 
Legislature of any State— 

That must occur. Unless that occurs there is no power any- 
where granted by the Constitution to fill a vacancy. Then what 
happens? — 
the executive thereof may make temporary appointments— 

Not “ shall ”— 
until the next meeting of the Legislature. 

Originally there was doubt and dispute as to the terminati 
of the executive appointments. It was insisted that these te 
porary appointments expired on the day that the Legislatu 
met, and that idea was entertained by some of our ablest stat 
men, but for convenience it was finally held that the Legislat 
was to be considered as being held only for one day, or, in ot! 
words, I believe according tothe rule of the British Parliame 
where all the statutes passed during a session of Parliame 
which may have lasted say for months, even though passed 
the last day of the session took effect from the first day. 

On that sort of an idea it was held and settled that the : 
pointment did not expire on the first day of the session, but o 
on the last day, in case there was no election in the meanti! 
We have got that much, contrary to the plain meaning of the 
words of the Constitution. I accept that as settled. 
settled over and over again: But what next does the Constitu 
tion say? 

The executive thereof may make temporary appointments until the! 
meeting of the Legislature ? 

When that Legislature meets, then what? 
guage: 
which— 

That is the Legislature— 


shall then fill such vaeancies. 


I will read the 
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When the plain mandate of the Constitution is that when the % 


Legislature meets it shall then fill the vacancies, how are we 


get at the conclusion that if the Legislature fails to discharg? | 
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its constitutional duty to fill the vacancy then somebody else 
may fillit? That is exactly the position of the majority of the 
committee in this case, because they say it is inconvenient to 
have a vacancy in the Senate, because they say—snd that, too, 
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| 


without warrant in the Constitution—that the Constitution says | 


that the Senate shall always be full, when the Constitution only 
gays that there shall be ‘‘two Senators from each State, chosen 
by the Legislature thereof.” On account of that misconception 
they say that when the Constitution says the vacancy shall then 
be filled by the Legislature, they assume or reach the conclu- 
gion that if the Legislature will not do it, then the Constitution 
meant as if it had read in this way ‘* which shall then fill such 
vacancies,” and if they fail to do it, then the governor may 
again appoint. 

“Mr. President, I submit to honorable Senators todo away with 
this idea of convenience, to look to the mandate of the Constitu- 
tion, and when they do that they will find that the authority to 
fill a place in this body is plainly fixed, first, in the Legislature 
as a duty which they can not avoid or evade without a disregard 
of their constitutional obligations; and then in order to fill up a 
hiatus from a vacancy happeving—some timeor other [ shall talk 
a little more about that, but I will not do it to-day—during the 
recess—not at any other time—the governor may appoint. 


In- | 


stead of that being the rule, they argue, in order to carry out a | 


supposed theory of the Constitution, that the Senate shall al- 
ways be full, that the power shall be conferred upon a governor 
to till a seat in this body without warrant in the Constitution. 
Mr. President, I insist, with due respect to those who differ 
from me, that it is as important to the stability of our Govern- 
ment and to the rights of the American people that the Senator 


| through the press and in every conceivable manner pos 


who takes a seat in this body shall take it by an authority | 


authorized by the Constitution. 
this chimerical idea, not found in the Constitution, that somehow 
or other at all events, whether in accordance with the Constitu- 


tion or against it, we must always have two Senators here repre- | 
| spectfully court the most careful and thorough investigation by 


senting each State. Wedo nothelpthe States or maintain their 
just right to representation in this body by seating as their rep- 
resentatives men selected by agencies not authorized by the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.GORMAN. As the Senator from Oregon | Mr. MITCHELL] 
has taken the floor and wishes to address the Senate to-morrow, 
I suppose the pending resolution will go over. I therefore ask 
the privilege of the Senate to make certain reports from the 


Committee on Printing for the printing of certain documents, | 


and I shall ask the present consideration of each. 

Mr. MANDERSON. The Senator asks unanimous consent for 
their consideration, | understand? 

Mr. GORMAN. I ask unanimous consent for their considera- 
tion at the present time. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The reports referred to by the Sen- 
ator from Maryland will be received in the absence of objection. 
REPORT ON FAILED NATIONAL BANKS. 

Mr. GORMAN. I report from the Committee on Printing the 
resolution submitted by the Senator from New Hampshire 


) 


[Mr. CHANDLER] on the 20th instant for the printing of the re- | 


port of the Committee on Failed National Banks; which I ask 
may be considered at this time. 

The resolution was considered 
agreed to, as follows: 


Resolwed, That there be printed and bound in paper covers, for the use of 
the Senate, 2,250 copies of the Report No. 1286, of the Committee on Failed 
National Banks, made at the second session of the Fifty-second Congress, 
with the testimony accompanying said report. 


REPORT ON IMMIGRATION. 

Mr. GORMAN. [also report from the Committee on Print- 
ing the resolution submitted by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. CHANDLER] on the 20th instant, for the printing of 
the report of the Committee on Immigration, for which I ask 
present consideration. 


by unanimous consent, and 


The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and | 


agreed to, as follows: 
Resolved. That there be printed and bound in paper covers, for the use of 
the Senate, 1,000 copies of the Report No. 1333, of the Committee on Immi- 


gration, made at the second session of the Fifty-second Congress, with the | 


testimony accompanying said report. 


IMMIGRATION AND CONTRACT-LABOR LAWS. 


Mr.GORMAN. I am alsodirected by the Committee on Print- 
ing to report the resolution submitted by the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] on the 9th instant, for the printing 
of extra copies of the act ‘‘ to facilitate the enforcement of im- 
migration and contract-labor laws of the United States,” etc.; 
which I ask may be considered at this time. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That there be printed for the use of the Senate 2,000 copies of the 
act of March 8, 1893, “ to facilitate the enforcement of the immigration and 


That is more important than | 








ontract-labor laws of the United States,” supplemented by S« - 
No. 787, of the first session of the present Congress, which accompant , 
bill w 1 reported to the Senate 
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Mr. GORMAN. I am also instructed by the C t i 
Printing to report the resolution submitted by th ‘ 
Vermont [Mr. PROCTOR] on the 9th instant, for the printing « 
extra copies of the bill ‘‘ to establish a national universit a 
of the report thereon; which I ask may be now consider: 

The resolution was consid i by unaniy Ss co 
agreed to, as follows: 

That 5,000 copi ff Senate bill N M sh at 
1 of the Senate 1 
e use of the Senate 
CHARGES AGAINST SENATOR POW! 

Mr. POWER. Mr. President, I rise toa 
privilege, and wish to make a brief statement 

Mr. MANDERSON. I hope the Senator will a i 
consent that he be heard, as the is now ing’ a ym « 
the highest personal privileve, wh*::h under the rules must b 
continued. There will certainly be .0 objection to the Senator 
request, but I wish he would put it in tha m 

Mr. POWER. Ishall doso. I ask unan ( it to 
heard. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Se 


from Montana will proceed. 

Mr. POWER. Mr. President, the Senate have no doubt seen 
the Washington Post of this morning. My success in , 
strife has caused a competitor to try to vent his spleen on 1 


These attacks have been made continuously since my election 
to the Senate. Out of respect to my State, the count y,and the 
Senate, [ can not allow these aspersions to go without notice 
and will be brief. 

While it may be humiliating, under the circumsta , Lre- 


a special committee on every statement and insinuation; in fa t 
as a member of this body, 1 demand it. In naming this com- 
mittee, I would most respectfully ask that the cause of the re- 
marks made by the Senator from Indiana [{Mr. TURPIE} be thor 


oughly looked into. He saw fit, in his speech delivered during 
the contest before the Senate in which I was interested, to use 
language that does not become a Senator, unless he can prove at 


least some of the allegations made. [I ask this, believing that 
the Senator does not want to do anyone an injustice know- 
ingly. 

Mr. VEST. I have the kindest possible feeling for t senator 


from Montana [Mr POWER]; he knows that; therefore anythi 
which I say is not at all personal to him. I have, y 
decided opinions in regard to this thing of asking for examina 
tion by committees as to newspaper statement 

I remember once several years ago—I can not give the exact 
date—when one of the Senators from Louisiana, Mr. Kello 
rose as the Senator from Montana has risen here to-day, read a 
newspaper article assailing his personal character, demanded a 
committee, and offered a resolution calling for a comn 
investigate the charges. 

The Senator from Ohio then with us, Mr. Thurman, stated my 
opinion so exactly—and it will be found in the Recorp—that | 
simply repeat it. He said then what I think will suggest itself 
to the good sense of every Senator and the public at large, that 
if the Senate of the Uuited States is to appoint committees to 
enter into the investigation of all personal charges against S 


e low ver, Vel 


ators in the public press, we might as well dismiss all ot! 
business and go into that matter exclusively. 

There is not a Senator on this floor who has not been libeled 
in one way or another from one motive or another. If the Sen 


ator from Montanacan rise here and demand a committee of in 
vestigation and have one, why, as a matter of course, that makes 
it incumbent on all the balance of us to do the same thing 

As the Senator from Ohio then said, I say now, the courts 
the country are-open to all Senators. They have no more ] 
ileges than any other citizens. If they see 
their characters by judicial proceedings, they can do so. The 
can institute actions for libel or actions forslander. As 
that is the case, it is absolutely unnecessary, it seems to me, to 
talk about a committee of investigation. 

Mr. GRAY. I did not quite understand the proposition of the 
Senator from Montana, and I rose for information. Of course | 
shall not object to any demand he makes for an investigation in 
regard to a personal charge, but I did not quite understand 
whether the charge he wishes investigated is one recently made 
in the public press or the charge to which he alluded as made 
by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. TURPIE] some two or th 
years ago. 


Mr. POWER. 


proper to es ) n 


ong as 


I referred to the remarks of the Senator from 
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Indiana, but should not have referred to them at this time had 
not the matter again been brought up through the press this 
morning, and I now appeal to him and to the Senate to make 
this investigation. I believe, in fact I have learned since these 
remarks were made by the Senator from Indiana, that he would 
not have made them had he known they were untrue, and I know 
that the source of his information at the time was biased. 

Mr. GRAY. I thank the Senatorfrom Montana. Then I un- 
derstand, which I did not understand before, that the allusion 
in the press to which he referred is an allusion to the remarks 
made by the Senator from Indiana some three years ago. 

Mr. POWER. And other allusions. 

Mr.GRAY. Tunderstand. 

Mr. VEST. Iunderstood the Senator from Montana to call 
for a committee. That is the reason why I made the remarks I 
did. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I venture to offer a resolution relating to 
this subject, which I have just written, by way of disposing 
of it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

Kesolved, That the request of the Senator from Montana that an investi- 
gation be made into the facts alleged against him in the public press be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections, 

Mr.GORMAN. [trust that the resolution will go over. We 
had a resolution offered yesterday proposing to enter upon an 
entirely new theory so far a: the practice of this body is con- 
cerned, and I think it would be wise, and I trust the Senate will 
agree, to fix a day later on for the consideration of these matters. 
If we are to enter upon investigations in relation to matters and 
transactions that have occurred prior to the election of members 
of this body, we had better take up the question deliberately, 
and dispose of all the cases that may be brought to the attention 
of the Senate. Possibly, as my friend on my right |[Mr. VEST] 
suggests, it may result in an examination of everybody, certainly 
of quite anumber. I suggest that the resolution go over until 
we can reach the question in an orderly way, and if we are to 
enter upon it, dispose of it very thoroughly and completely and 
for all time. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I suggest to the Senator from Maryland 
that my resolution does not provide for an investigation, but 
merely refers the request of the Senator from Montana to the 
— on Privileges and Elections. Does he object to 
that? 

Mr. GORMAN. Idoforthemoment. I think we had better 
dispose of the matter in some way after a little further consider- 
ation. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over and be 
printed. 

REPORT ON PHOSPHATE INDUSTRY. 


Mr. CALL submitted the following resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing: 
Resolved, That the number of copies authorized by law of the report of the 


Commissioner of Labor on phosphates, made by direction of the resolution of 
the Senate, shall be printed. 


CONSIDERATION OF QUESTIONS OF PRIVILEGE, 


Mr. GORMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I hope the Senator from Maryland will 
not make that motion, but putitin the form of a request for 
unanimous consent. I desire to call the attention of the Senator 
and of the Senate to the provision of the rules with reference to 
matters of privilege such as are now under consideration by the 
Senate. This later matter of strictly personal privilege was en- 
tertained by the Senate for a few moments by unanimous consent. 
I submit that under the rules of this body when it has entered 
upon the consideration of the right of a Senator to his seat no 
business either of a legislative or executive character can be 
transacted until that matter is disposed of. The rule is quite 
explicit, as it seems to me, and [ will take the privilege of read- 
ing it. 

R ILE VI. 

1. The presentation of the credentials of Senators elect and other ques- 
tions of privilege shall always be in order, except during the reading and 
correction of the Journal, while a question of order or a motion to adjourn 
is pending, or while the Senate is dividing; and all questions and motions 


arising or made upon the presentation of such credentials shall be proceeded 
with until disposed of. 


There is but one other matter mentioned in the rules where 
there is this explicit direction to the Senate to proceed with the 
matter until finally disposed of, and that is the correction of the 
minutes of proceedings or the Journal of the Senate. Turning 
to Ruie ITI, I read: 

The reading of the Journal shall not be suspended unless by unanimous 


consent; and when any motion shall be made to amend or correct the same, 
it shall be deemed a privileged question, and proceeded with until disposed of. 





The reason for the rule which applies to this matter of high 
privilege is apparent. We have heard argument this morning 
on both sides of the grave question involved in the proposed 
resolution that seats Mr. Mantle, of Montana, and upon the dis- 
position of that resolution depend three seats in this body. It 
has seemed to me in thinking over this question that just as 
nature abhors a vacuum so does the Constitution of the United 
States abhor a vacuum in this body, and upon any question, 
whether legislative or whether it shall arise upon treaty or upon 
questions of consenting and advising to nominations made by 
the President, the Senate is not in a condition to proceed with 
that business until this matter is disposed of and all the States 
have their full representation upon this floor, as required by the 
Constitution. 

It is not a question that pertains alone to the gentlemen who 
are knocking at our doors for admission; it pertains to the Sen- 
at» as a constitutionally organized body, and until it is decided 
either that they are entitled to their seats or they are not, until 
there is final disposition of the question, no motion, I submit, 
except a motion to adjourn, is in order. 

I will not take the time of the Senate to refer to Cushing upon 
this matter. The rule of the Senate is in conformity with the 
general parliamentary practice. While I have no possible ob- 
jection, and I do not think any Senator here perhaps will have 
objection, to the Senate going int» executive session, I hope the 
Senator from Maryland will put it in a form that will comply 
with the rule and ask unanimous consent rather than make a 
motion. 

Mr. GEORGE. Will the Senator name the rule he read from? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Rule VI, on page 141 of the last e lition 
of the Manual. 


Mr. GORMAN. [move that the Senate proceed to the con- 


| sideration of executive business. 


Mr. MANDERSON. Iraise the question of order upon the 
motion, that it is not in order. 

Mr. GORMAN. Isubmit to the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska that nobody ever held in this body that when a ques- 
tion is pending, no matter of how high a privilege, a motion to 
adjourn, or a motion to adjourn to a fixed time, or a motion to 
proceed to the consideration of executive business can not be 
made. The fact that a matter of the highest privilege is before 
the body only means that it must be considered to the exclusion 
of other ordinary business whenever the Senate is prepared for 
the consideration of the measure; but that we have to remain in 
continuous session, without adjourning 

Mr. MANDERSON. Ido not so claim. 

Mr. GORMAN. Or refuse to go into executive session. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I donot so claim. I stated especially 
that we could adjourn, but that motion is recognized by Rule V. 

Mr. GORMAN. So is the motion to go into executive ses- 
sion. Rule XXII provides: 

When a question is pending no motion shall be received but— 

To adjourn, 

To adjourn to a day certain, or that when the Senate adjourn, it shall be 
to a day certain, 

To take a recess, 

To a to the consideration of executive business, 

To lay on the table, 

To postpone indefinitely. 


Mr. MANDERSON. Yes; ‘‘to postpone to a day certain; to 
commit; to amend.” 

Mr. GORMAN. Asa matter of course. 

Mr. MANDERSON. But those motions certainly do not ap- 
ply to questions of privilege which rest upon themselves, but to 
the ordinary parliamentary questions before the body. 

Mr. GORMAN. But ‘‘when a question is pending” is the 
language of the rule. 1 submit to the Chair that the question 
has never been suggested before that we could not proceed to 
the consideration of executive business or adjourn when a ques- 
tion of privilege is being disposed of. 

Mr. CHANDLER. [ask that Rule VI be.read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The rule will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 





Ruts VI. 
PRESENTATION OF CREDENTIALS. 


1. The presentation of the credentials of Senators-elect and other ques 
tions of privilege shall always be in order, except during the reading an! 
correction of the Journal, while a question of order or a motion to adjourn 
is pending, or while the Senate is dividing; and all questions and motio! 
oreins or made upon the presentation of such credentials shall be proceeded 
with until disposed of. 


Mr. CHANDLER. I desire to call the attention of the Sena 
tor from Maryland—— . 
Mr. GORMAN. I ask in the same connection that Rule X XI! 
be read, and then we shall have the whole matter before us. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Rule XXII will be read. 
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The Secretary read as follows: 
RULE XXII. 
PRECEDENCE OF MOTIONS. 
When a question is pending no motion shall be received but— 
To adjourn, 
mo adjourn to a day certain, or that when the Senate adjourn, it shall be 


to a aay certaln, 
lo take a recess, 
To proceed to the consideration of executive business, 
To lay on the table, — 
To postpone indefinitely, 
To postpone to a day certain, 
To commit, 
To amend; 


which several motions shall have precedence as they stand arranged; and 


the motions relating to adjournment, to take a recess, to proceed to the con 
sideration of executive business, to lay on the table, shall be decided without 


debate. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Iam glad the Senator from Maryland had 
the last rule read, because by examining the two in connection 
he will see it is very clear that Rule XXII applies when ordinary 
subjects are before the Senate. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It applies to any business on earth. 

Mr. CHANDLER. It applies when questions which are not 
privileged, or questions which are not governed by special rules, 
are before the Senate, but it is very clear that questions of 
privilege are governed by a special rule, just as the question of 
the correction of the Journal is governed by a special rule. ‘| 
think when the Senator from Maryland comes to look at the two 
rules he will see that the question of privilege connected with 
the credentials of a Senator is one of the highest possible privi- 
lege and is not governed at all by the twenty-second rule. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, that rule is explicit. It 
does not make any difference on earth what kind of business is 
pending before the Senate, a motion to adjourn is in order, a 
motion to proceed to the consideration of executive business is 
in order, a motion to postpone indefinitely isin order. Any on 
of those motions is in order, and there can be no question about 
it. If these motions were notin order the Senate would be bound 
to continue in sessiqn indefinitely until a question of privilege 
was utterly disposed of. This is the first time that anyone ever 
raised such a question in this body. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator from Missouri allow me 
to call his attention to a fact? 

Mr. COCKRELL. As a matter of course. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I want to call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that when he says a motion to adjourn would not be in 
order, there is in the sixth rule an express reservation thata mo 
tion to adjourn may intervene when a question of privilege is 
under discussion. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Any motion is in order, to adjourn, to 
postpone indefinitely, or anything else. 

Mr. CHANDLER. But no other motion is in order when a 
question concerning the right of a member to a seat is pending. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It is ridiculous to talk about a motion to 
proceed to the consideration of executive business not being in 
order. 

Mr. GORMAN. Let the Chair decide the question. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Maryland 
state his motion? 

Mr. GORMAN. I move that the Senate now proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Upon which I make the point of order 
that under the rule the motion can not be entertained. I wish 
to make merely one suggestion in reply to the Senator from Mis- 
souri. How would it be possible for the Senate to proceed until 
the question of high privilege, such as that is now before us, is 
disposed of, if a motion to postpone it to a day certain was to be 
permitted, or how could it be disposed of if a motion to lay it on 
the table or to postpone it indefinitely was in order? As the 
rule is explicit as to this particular sort of privilege, it isevident 
that the general rule which applies to the precedence of mo- 
tions does not apply to this character of privilege, but to the 
ordinary parliamentary business. 

Mr. GEORGE. I desire to ask the Senator from Nebraska a 
question. 

Mr. FRYE. Is this discussion in order? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks it is. 

Mr. GEORGE. Does the objection of the Senator from Ne- 
braska go to the extent of holding that the Senate can not con 
sider any other business until all the debate about the right of the 
Senators from Montana, Wyoming, and Washington to their 
seats is disposed of ? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Certainly it does, because it involves 
the integrity of the Senate itself, its constitutional composition. 

Mr. GEORGE. I donot knowa great deal about the rules, 
but Rule VI reads in this way: 


The presentation of the credentials of Senators-elect and other questions 
of privilege shall always be in order. 
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I understand the Senator’s objection to »to the p W 
stated. If that be correct, how was it possible upon the ta- 
tion of the credentials of these Senators for the Senats 


them to the Committee on Privileges and [Elections or t 
thing else except to proceed to the consideration of that matter? 

Vir. MANDERSON, That i provided for The ered: ials 
can undoubtedly be referred tot e Committee on Privileges and 
Kleetions for their report, but when the ort comes i a 
resolution is reported to seat a Senator. then it partakes « Lat 
order of high privilege to which I have r “red 

Mr. GEORGE. Then I understand t Senator to mean at 

| whilst the presentation of the credentials may » postpo 'V 
referring them to the committee for r hen tl 
comes in we are bound to consider them to the excel 
everything else. Now, if that be his pos 1, there is 
in the rule which authorizes him to make that statem: 

Mr. CULLOM. Let the Chair decide. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair overrules the p of 
order, and will entertain the motion of the Senator from ry- 
la i that the Senate proceed to the consi ration of ex ve 
business. The question is on agreeing to th ition. 

‘The motion was agreed to; and the Senate roceeded t 
consideration of executive busine After forty minute 
in executive session the doors were reopened d (at < 
and 25 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-n OW 
Thursday, March 30, 1893, at 12 o’clock m. 

NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate March 29, 1. 
SUPERINTENDENT OF IMMIGRATION. 

Herman Stump, of Maryland, to be Superintendent of Immi- 

gration, to succeed William D. Owen, resign: 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 
William P. Thompson, of Maine, to be collector of customs 


for the district of Belfast, in the State of Maine, in place of 
George B. Ferguson, deceased. 
CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 27, 1893 
ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 
John E. Risley, of New York, to be envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States to Denmark. 
CONSUL-GENERAL. 

Max Judd, of Missouri, to be consul-general of the United States 

at Vienna. 
COMMISSIONER PATENTS. 

John S. Seymour, of Norwalk, Conn., to be Commissioner of 

Patents. 
SECOND DEPUTY COMMISSIONER NSIONS. 

Bell, of Marshall, Ill., to be Second Deputy Com- 


Al 


OF 


OF PI 
Henry C. 
missioner of Pensions. 


FIRST ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 
William H. Sims, of Columbus, Miss., to be First A ant 
secretary of the Interior. 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF THE GENERAL LAND OFFICER. 


Edward A. Bowers, of Washington, D. C., to be 
missioner of the General Land Oftice. 
UNITED STATES MARSHALS 
George Pfeiffer. jr., of New Jersey, to be m: 
States for the district of New Jersey. 
Frank E. White. of Nebraska, to be marshal of the | 
States for the district of Nebraska. 
RECEIVER OF PUBLIC 
EF. P. Gayle, of Roswell, N. 
moneys at Roswell, N. Mex. 


Assistant Com- 


° he f TY ‘ 
shal of the United 


MONEYS. 
Mex., to be receiver of public 
POSTMASTERS. 

Miss Lela Tyns, to be postmaster at Groesbeck, 
of Limestone and State of Texas. 

Neri A. Hanna, to be postmaster at Cadiz, in 
Harrison and State of Ohio. 

William T. England, to be postmaster at Van 
county of Crawford and State of Arkansas. 

Charles KE. Clark, to be postmaster at Matawan, in the county 
of Monmouth and State of New 

William C. Hall, to be postmaster at Sweet Springs, in the 
county of Saline and State of Missouri. 

Charles I’. Chase, to be postmaster at Atlantic, in the county 
of Cass and State of Lowa. 

Philip Zoercher, to be postmaster at Tell City, in the county 
of Perry and State of Indiana. , 


in the county 
the county of 


Buren, in the 


ersey. 
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THURSDAY, March 30, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Journal of yesterday’s pro- 
ceedings will be read. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I suggest that thereisno quorum of the 
Senate present, so that the Journal under the rules can not be 
read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called fhe roll, and the follewing Senators 





answered to their names: ° 
Allen, Dubois, Martin, Roach, 
Bat Gallinger, Mills, Sherman, 
Gibson, Mitchell, Wis. Smith, 
Gorman, Morrill, Stockbridge, 
fery, Gray, Murphy, Teller, 
Hoar, Palmer, Turpie, 
, Hunton, Pasco, Vance, 
idler, Kyl Peffer, Vest, 
‘krell, Lindsay, Pe: tigrew, Vilas, 
McMillan, Power, White, Cal. 
om McPherson, Proctor. White, La. 
Dolph, Manderson, Ransom, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-seven Senators have re- 
sponded to their names. A quorum being present, the Journal 
of yesterday's proceedings will be read. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the resolution reported by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Hoar] from the Committee on Privileges and Elections, which 
will be read. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That Lee Mantle is entitied to be admitted to a seat as a Senator 
from the State of Montana. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

Mr. CULLOM. I esk for the adoption of an order simply for 
the withdrawal of some papers. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the order will be read. 

The order was read, as follows: 

Ordered, That Maria N. Tlint have leave to withdraw her papers from the 
files of the Senate 

Mr. CULLOM. I understand that there has been no adverse 
report made. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection, and 
the order will be agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let the order be granted on the condition im- 

osed by the rule; that is, that copies shall be left, unless there 
es been no adverse report. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Withoutobjection that will be the 
order of the Senate. 

On motion of Mr. DOLPH, it was 

Ordered, That Arthur M. Thorp be permitted to withdraw his papers from 
the files of the Senate. 

CHARGES AGAINST SENATOR POWER. 


Mr. CHANDLER. Yesterday, after the request was made by 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. POWER] for an investigation, | 
submitted a resolution, which went over until to-day. I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw that resolution and substitute 
for it the resolution I send to the aisk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is «here objection? The Chair 
hears none. The substitute resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Privileges and Elections be, and hereby 
is, directed to investigate the statements derogatory to the Senator from 
Montana |[Mr. PowER! contained in the Washington Post of Wednesday, 
March 29, 1803, and to report whether any, and if so what, action should be 
taken thereon by the Senate; and said committee is hereby empowered to 
send for and examine persons and papers, to employ a stenographer, and to 
have its expenses paid from the contingent fund of the Senate. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let the resolution be referred to the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Oontingent Expenses of the 
Senate. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, I shell not object to the resolu- 
tion. Yesterday I expressed my opinion in regard tc investi- 
gating newspaper charges by committees of the Senate, and 1 
reassert my deliberate opinion that if we go into this matter we 
might as well set aside all other business. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will interrupt the Sen- 
ator from.Missouri to inquire whether there is objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. HARRIS. The resolution under the law must go to the 
Committee to Audit and Control’ the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is whether that order 
shall be taken now. Is there unanimous consent? The Chair 
has stated that the business before the Senate is the resolution 
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reported by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] fr 


the Committe 
order. 
Mr. SHER) 


» on Privileges and Elections, which is now 


[AN. I rise toa question of order. I think i 


perfectly clear that under the rules as they now stand, even pe 


ing @ question 
tor, the morni 


of special privilege like the admission of a Se: 
ng hour is expressly reserved, and morning b 


ness is now the order. As a matter of course the resoluti 
reported by the Senator from Massachusetts will come up wh: 


ever the Sena 


te gets through with the morning-hour busin 


Here is the rule, on page 142 of the Manual. It provides that 


Until the morning business shall have been concluded, and so announ 
from the chair, or until the hour of 1 o'clock has arrived, no motion to } 


ceed to the consi 
other subject up 


unless by unanimous const 


Under thisec! 


ing-hour busir 


deration of any bill, resolution 
on the Calendar shall be enterta 


, report of a committe 
ined by the Presiding Of 








ause of Rule VII it isperfectly clear that the mor: 
1ess is in order 


Mr. CULLOM. I think consent was granted by the Senate : 


the statement 


of the Presiding Officer to take up the resolucio 


reported by the Senator from Massachusetts. 
Mr, SHERMAN. I know, but the morning business displac: 


it, and that is 


only in order after the morning business. 


Mr. CULLOM. The resolution was laid before the Senat 


few moments 
taken up. 


ago, and by consent I think it was agreed to | 


Mr. SHERMAN. The Chair very naturally and very pro 
erly, I think, in the debate yesterday, assumed that the busine 
of passing upon the right of a member overrides the morni1 


hour, but it is 
business disp] 


perfectly clear that under Rule VII the mornin 
aces everything until it is disposed of, and th 


the special question of privilege comes up after the mornin 
business, or at 1 o’clock. 


Mr. HARR 
to inquire whe 


IS. If the Senator will allow me, I should be ela 


ether he thinks that if a motion had been made to 


correct the Journal the rule he has referred towould require th 


Senate to pro 


ceed with the ordinary call for morning busine 


during and through the morning hour, or ‘would it not have | 
consider and determine that question before any other busin 
upon? It seems to me this question is somewha 


was entered 
parallel to an 


amendment of the Journal. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Rule IV expressly provides forthe Journ: 
The proceedings of the Senate shall be briefly and accurately stated on t 


Journal. 


Rule III provides that— 


The Presiding 


Officer having taken the chair, and a quorum being presen 
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the Journal of the preceding day shall be read, and any mistake made in th 


entries correctec 


l. The reading of the Journal shall not be suspended unk 


by unanimous consent; and when any motion shall be made to amend « 
correct the same, it shall be deemed a privileged question, and proceed 


with until dispo 


When the J 
must be appr‘ 


sed of. 


ournal is read, the first thing to be done is that 
yved. Thatis done sub silentio. Then the mornin 


business comesin. That is the rule; though it is not materi: 


now, except I 


think it would be better to go through with t! 


call for morning business in the ordinary way. 


Mr. VEST. 
here. It was 


I am not responsible for the resolution comi: 
offered by the Senator from New Hampshire, a 


the Chair took up the question immediately as to substituting 


for the resolu 
Mr. CHAN 

that I did not 

resolution. 


Mr. VEST. 


Journal ought to be read and approved, and then routine busi- 


ness be receiv 
Mr. CHAN 
resolution for 


tion submitted yesterday. 
DLER. I wish tosay to the Senator from Missou 


intend to ask for the present consideration of th 


I think the Senator from Ohio isright. T! 


red. 
DLER. I merely asked for the substitution of t! 
the one presented by me yesterday,and now La: 


that it shall go over until to-morrow. 


Mr. GORM 
Mr. VEST. 


AN. That is right. 
Let the resolution go over. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution submitted by tl 


Senator from 


Mr. TELLI 


New Hampshire will go over under the rule. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


SR. I ask that I may be permitted to be abse 


from the Senate during the remainder of this extraordinary s 


sion. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Ch 
hears none, and the request of the Senator from Colorado 


granted. 


SENATOR FROM MONTANA, 


Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. What is before the Senate? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair decides that the reso! 
tion reported by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoa 
from the Committee on Privileges and Elections is now befo 


the Senate. 


The resolution will be read. 
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} . les . P liawerae 
The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 
Resolved, That Lee Mantle is entitled to be admitted to a seatas aS t 


from the State of Montana. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The 
resolution. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Mr. President, the que 
volved inthe proposition now before the Senate is not only 
the highest privilege, butof transcendentimportance. | 
the solution of which does not depend on the determination of 
any question of fact, but rests sol ly upon constitutional an 
tuory construction. Itis therefor 
and determination of which no element of parti 
mitted, and I am sure will not be permitted to enter. 
seem somewhat strange that there sl 
over one hundred years since the ado 
room for any serious differ 
ecutive of a State has or has not the constitutional power ina given 
case to confer upon a citizen by appointment the right to a seat 
temporarily or otherwise in this body, and yet the report in the 
case under consideration and the debate now in progress clearly 
show that this is so. 

The right upon the part of a citizen to a seat in the Senate of 
the United States is one that can only exist in virtue of the ex- 
ercise in some proper form by a State speaking through 
authorized officer or tribunal of a high constitutional funeti 
When, therefore, a citizen of any State claims that this function 
has been so exercised as to clothe him with this constitutional 
right he should not b 
with a wave of the hand, or without the most 
tion of the questions involved. This much is due the citizen 
claiming the seat and nothing lessthan this is due both the State 
and the executive of the State whence he comes. 

But aside from the rights of the claimant and of the State, al 
of which are entitled to the highest consideration and the mo 
faithful guardianship, there are still other and higher interests 
involved, demanding no less of careful and thorough investi 
tion, of correct constitutional interpretation, and they are t 
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tion of our Constitution, 


some 
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relating not only to the conservation of the integrity of the 
Constitution, but also of that of the Senateitself. It will be con- 


4 


tis one, } 


}a question in the consideration | 


1ould be, after a lapse of | 


¢nces of opinion as to whether the ex- | 


: turned away from the doors of the Senate | ™ 


careful considera- | 


ceded, I take it by all, itis of the utmost importance that the | 


personnel, the constituent parts of this most exalted legislative 
body, not only in this country, but in the world, should forever 
be kept free from any taint in the title under which they hold. 

We are told with great confidence that the theory of the Con- 
stitution is that it was so constructed in its various provisions 
relating to the choosing of United States Senators that the Sen- 
ate shall always have its full complement of members presentin 
this body. So that in thelanguage of the reportof the majority 
the Senate ‘' shall be kept full—alwaysfull.” Grant, for the sake 
of the argument, that this isso; and grantfurther, thatitis always 
amatter of deep regret that there should bea vacant seat from any 
State for any considerable length of time, yet in all confidence [ 
submit that an occasional vacancy for a brief time in the repre- 
sentation of a State, or two States, or a half dozen States fer that 
matter, is an evil infinitesimal in degree and character, in im- 
portance and consequences, compared with that overshadowing 
evil which must necessarily resultfrom the recognition of acon- 


struction, or the approval of a doctrine that will eventuate in | 


admitting to a seat in the Senate a single member who is lack- 
ing in the proper constitutional title. 
is respectfully submitted, by which Senators can be rightfully 
chosen under our present Constitution, either for a full term or 


There is but one way, it | 


to fill a vacancy, and thatis by the Legislatures of the States | 


respectively. 

The executive of a State has no constitutional power to choose 
@ Senator for a State, no not for even the briefest possible period 
of time; that belongs alone and exclusively under the Constitu- 
tion to the Legislature. The executive, however, is, by a cer- 
tain carefully prescribed, clearly defined, limited constitutional 


grant, clothed with the prerogative which he alone can exercise, | 
as I shall confidently contend, only asiev a Senator has been thus | 


chosen by the proper constitutional authority—the Legislature— 
and a vacancy in that Senator’s term so chosen subsequently 
happens ‘‘ by resignation or otherwise” by which he can, in the 
event such vacancy or vacancies happen ‘‘ during the recess of 
the Legislature,” not choose a Senator, not even fill the vacancy, 
but make ‘‘ temporary appointments until the next meeting of 
the Legislature, which shall then fill such vacancy.” 

The primary and constitutional power, therefore, both of 
choosing Senators for full terms, whether these full terms be for 
two, four, or six years, and also of filling vacancies which may 
oceur in those terms belongs under the Constitution exclusively 
to the Legislature of the State, and the only constitutional power 
inhering in the executive of a State in respect of this important 
function, is not to choose a Senator, not to fill a vacancy, because 
these are functions vested clearly by the Constitution exclusively 
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in the Legislature, but to make ‘‘t a ay i 
case vacancies happen by resignation or otherw luri ; 
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to choose both for a full t i wa 
optional with the executive, the language of t Cr 1 
being “the executive thereof / make temporary appoint 
ments.” Pe 

[ now come, before proceeding to a review of the history of 
the Constitutional Convention and of Senatorial di n and 
action on this and kindred ( a yofor 2 
to state what I conceive to be the proper construct t 
placed on the constitutional provision I have just: 
sider further the pivotal point in the report of t ‘ it ; 
and upon which so much reliance seems to be plac ; 
Senator from Massachusetts, namely, that th 
which he insists was notonly intended by the framers of t 
stitution butisne essary, tothe end tl t he§S ite of t 
States shall, to use the language of the report, ‘ be full, a 
full.” And in this connection [agree in advance that it l 
intention of the Convention which framed the Constit ion ft 
provide all the necessary machinery witha riate and am 
powers, whereby in case such machinery, shou e kept 
motion, performing at all times its proper f{ ms, each State 
should atall times be repr l in the Senate « 

States by two Senators. : 

That it was, in other words, th rpose and { 
men who framed the Constitution to clothe a ; 
and tribunals within each State with that amy V - 
spect of the appointment of United Sta Senators, bot 
terms and to fill vacancies, so that in case those « 3 
bunals exercised their appropriate constit nal 
manner and at the times author ad and required of th 
spectively, by the Constitution, that then the never 
an interregnum in the representation of any State—n 
except such proper reasonable time as might be nex 

| exercise of the power of appointment in the manner r y 
the Constitution,and such further time as might | sary to 
enable the Senator chosen to appear and take the oath of off 
when any State should not be fully represented two Sena 

There is therefore no room for contro y on this point 
tween the majority and minority of the Committee on Priv 
and Elections respecting this case—no room upon this p 
any difference of opinion between the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] and myself, unless indeed it sh: 
contended by him, unless indeed this report of the majority m« 
and is intended to mean, that it was not only the intention of the 


framers of the Constitution to provide for the choosing of Senators 
in a manner which should, in the event of the proper performance 
of duty upon that tribunal or officer designated by the Constitution 
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to represent the State in the matter of the appointment of Sen- 
ators, result in always keeping the Senate full, but also to pro- 
vide for the filling of a vacancy that might result from a decli- 
nation, refusal, or inability, if you please, of such tribunal or 
officer to perform this constitutional function. 


If the contention of the report in this case and that of the hon- | 


orable Senator who submitted it is the latter, then I most re- 
spectfully and emphatically dissent. While we all agree that 
it was the intention among other things of the men who made 
the Constitution to provide so that the Senate might as nearly 
as possible at all times be represented by two Senators from 
each State in the event the States complied with the constitu- 
tional mandate, yet if the contention of the report and of the 
honorable Senator is to go a step further and to insist that not 
only such was the intention, but also that it was the intention to 
provide for the filling of a vacancy that might occur by reason 
of the failure or refusal of the State to perform its constitutional 
functions, the performance of which could not but result in giv- 
ing such State full and,complete representation in the Senate 
at all times, then, Mr, President, we have come to the parting 
of the ways in this controversy. 

While I insist, and the minority of the committee insist, that 
under the interpretation we place on the Constitution all has 
been done by the framersof that instrument necessary and proper 
to give a State full and complete representation in the Senate at 
all times by the constitutional provisions just quoted, and while 
we contend the framers of the Constitution provided in a clear 
and specific manner that Senators should be chosen exclusively 
by the Legislatures of the States respectively both for full terms 
and to fill vacancies, and clothed the executives of the States 
respectively with the power to make temporary agi rere 
when vacancies happen by resignation or otherwise during a re- 
cess of the Legislature, it was never for one moment contem- 
plated by the Convention which made that great instrument, as 
we believe, that either the Legislatures or the executives of 
great sovereign States would for any reason, or for any time, 
or under any circumstances, or on any account, omit to exercise 
at the proper time and in the proper manner this great consti- 
tutional function impressed upon them, and the non-exercise of 
which upon the part of any State is a direct step toward national 
disintegration. 

Hence we confidently insist, while the Convention provided all 
the necessary machinery in a State appropriate and proper to 
enable such State to keep its full representation in the Senate 
of the United States at all times, under all circumstances, it was 
not the intention of that Convention to provide for any such 
emergency as that resulting from a deliberate failure of a State 
to exercise its constitutional functions through the machinery 
provided by the Constitution, and the performance of which 
would result in giving full representation at all times. To have 
done that would have been to have discredited in advance the 
stability, the permanency, the perpetuity of the great structure 
of government they were building. To have contemplated such 
a thing. much less-to have been guilty of the unpardonable folly 
of attempting to provide against it, would have been to chisel 
with their own hands upon the very foundation stones of the 
Government they were establishing their own distrust as to its 
capacity to live. If these great founders of the Republic had in 
contemplation the possible failure of the Legislature of a State 
to perform a function so essential to the very existence of the 
Government, and the maintenance of its own rights, and had at- 
tempted to provide a substitute which in such event should come 
to the rescue of the State and perform that function, to the end 
that each State should at all times have a full representation 
in the Senate of the United States, as contended by the able 
Senator from Massachusetts, and if such a thing were necessary 
in order that there should be no interregnum in representation, 
in the event of the failure of the Legislature to perform its ap- 
propriate mandatory constitutional function, then, why not also 
for the same reason, and for the same purpose, and to the same 
great end, so heroically contended for tr the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, should not the Convention have gone a step further 
and clothed some officer or tribunal with power to appoint a Sen- 
ator in the event the executive of a State failed to exércise his 
constitutional function, and did not make a temporary appoint- 
ment in case of a vacancy happening during the recess of the 
Legislature? 

If it were necessary, essential, appropriate, or proper, I respect- 
fully submit, for the Constitutional Convention to anticipate in 
advance, or contemplate such a thing as the Legislature of a State 
failing to perform a great constitutional duty so absolutely es- 
sential, not only to the maintenance of its own sovereign rights, 
but also to. the very existence and perpetuity of the Government, 
and the vindication of the right of such State to participate to 
the full extent of its rightful constitutional authority in the busi- 
ness of this great legislative body, and to provide in advance a 
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remedy, thus discrediting their own work, then it would have 
been equally necessary, appropriate, and proper to have provided 
also in advance a remedy in the event of a failure on the part of 
the executive of a State to perform his constitutional function of 
equal importance to the existence of the Government and the 
preservation of the rights of a State in this body. In many of 
the States of the Union the recesses of the Legislature extend 
over a period of nearly two years—in all of them nearly a full 


| year. ‘Take the case of my own State, Oregon. 


The Legislature meets in biennial session on the second Mon- 
day of January. Let us suppose a case, and to which I briefly 


| alluded yesterday. My term expires March 4, 1897. The Leg- 





islature of Oregon adjourned in February last, some four weeks 


}augo, and will not convene again, unless convened in extra- 


ordinary session, until the second Monday in January, 1895— 
nearly two years hence. Suppose I were to die, resign, or be 
expelled to-day, during this recess, then there would be such a 
vacancy in this body from the State of Oregon which we all 
agree the governor could constitutionally fill, by making a tem- 
porary appointment, or he could convene the Legislature in 
extraorginary session, and then it could fill it. We will all fur- 
ther agree that in such event it would be the duty, the consti- 


| tutional duty of the executive of that State, to either make a 


temporary appointment or convene the Legislature in extraor- 
dinary session without delay, to the end that the great purpose 
of the framers of the Constitution might be carried out, namely, 
that each State should at all times have its proper representa- 
tion in the Senate of the United States. 

But suppose my good friend, Governor Pennoyer, for some 
reason peculiar to himself—and he has at times, I might say in 
this connection, some rather peculiar and odd views, not in har- 
mony always with everyone else, following in the revolutionary 
path marked out by the recent action of the Legislatures of Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, and Washington—notonly refuses to make a tem- 
porary appointment, but also declines toconvene the Legislature 
in extraordinary session, what is the result? Why, undoubtedly 


| Oregon in such a case would be represented by but one Senator 


from that State, at least until the Ist of February, 1895, a period 
of nearly two years. Where does my distinguished friend, the 
Senator from Massachusetts, find any person or tribunal or 
power, which in such a situation could come to the rescue of the 
disfranchised State and provide the second Senator for the State 
of Oregon for two years? 

Yet we find our distinguished friends making the remarkable 
argument here that this constitutional provision must be so con- 
strued that at all times, every day and every week and every 
month, there must be two Senators here from each State; and 
the majority of the committee insist, by implication at least, that 
by giving these provisions that construction for which they con- 
tend, there would always be two Senators here from each State. 
It is not true, Mr. President; it is bad logic; it is all wrong? 

If no such power exists, what then becomes of the argument 
of the majority of the committee and of my venerable and re- 
spected friend, the able Senator from Massachusetts, to the ef- 
fect that his interpretation of the Constitution will result in 
**keeping the United States Senate full—always full,” and that 
it was the intention of the framers of the Constitution to pro- 
vide for the immediate filling of every vacancy that might occur 
in the representation from any State, whether such vacancy 
happens by resignation or otherwise, or whether it occwrs, or 
even happens, if you please, by reason of the properly constituted 
and authorized tribunals or officers whose business it is to rep- 
resent the State, respectively, in the choosing of Senators, fail- 
ing to perform their constitutional duty? 

While I admit that among other things the Constitutional 
Convention had in view the adoption of such provision as would 
forever, as long as the Government lasts, preserve intact the 
Senate of the United States as one of the legislative branches of 
the Government, there was no great purpose upon the part of 
the convention to make provision that every seat in that Senate 
should at all times and under all circumstances be filled, or that 
each State should be compelled .o have in the Senate two Sena- 
tors at all times and under all circumstances. Therefore, to the 
end that the existence of the Senate should be maintained and 
preserved, the classification in the beginning was wisely pro- 
vided for. 

The great purpose of this classification was to so provide that 
the terms of one-third of the body should expire every two years, 
thus leaving a Senate composed of two-thirds of the whole body 
in existence at all times and under all circumstances, save an oc- 
casional vacancy that might occur by death, resignation, or other 
like cause, and under these wise provisions the Senate of the 
United States has existed for more than one hundred years. 
The Senate organized in 1789 is the Senate of to-day. There 
has never been but one Senate of the United States, and we 
trust there never will be but one. 
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If it were a fact, therefore, that the construction sought to be | 


placed on the Constitution by the committee would result in pro- 
viding for every possible emergency that might arise, for every 
vacancy, if you please, that might happen or occur by reason of 
the failure of a State to appoint a Senator through the constituted 
appointing power as required by the Constitution, then there 
might be some force in the position of the committee. If the 
constructicn claimed would justify the conclusion of the commit- 
tee that it would result in keeping, in the language of the com- 
mittee, ‘‘ the Senate full, always full,” then would the argument 
be clothed with greater weight and more convincing assurance. 
But unfortunately, as I have shown, this is not so. While the 
committee would by a forced construction of the language of the 
Constitution, by the rejection of the universally recognized 
maxim of statutory and constitutional construction, provide for 
filling a vacancy caused by a failure of the Legislature of a State 
to perform a great constitutional function, they find no means in 
the Constitution of supplying a vacancy resulting from the fail- 
ure of the executive of a State to perform an equally important 
constitutional function. 

The construction placed upon the Constitution by the minority 
of the committee, and for which I am contending, will result, 
provided Legislatures and governors of States do their duty, 
provided they never fail to perform the constitutional function 
impressed upon them by the great fundamental charter, in 


keeping, in the language of the report of the majority ‘‘ the Sen- | 


ate full, always full,” while the construction sought to be en- 
grafted by the committee, and by the distinguished Senators 
from Massachusetts and Alabama on the provisions in question, 
seeks to meet an emergency caused by the failure of the Legis- 
lature only to perform its constitutional duty, while it makes no 
pretense whatever of providing for the filling of a vacancy re- 
sulting from the failure of a governor to perform hisduty. The 
great fallacy of the argument of the report, and of the distin- 
guished Senators, consists in the fact that the men who made the 
Constitution never intended to do either. 

The Constitution clothed certain tribunalsand officers in 


their appropriate and constitutional functions, would enable the 
wheels of the Government to revolve in proper order, thus se- 
curing every right, not only of the people, but of the States in 


their sovereign capacity in so far as representation in the Senate | 


of the United Statesisconcerned. Buthaving done this it ‘‘lays 
its hands on individual conscience and individual duty,” and 
further, in the language of that great constitutional lawyer, 
Mr. Webster, the distinguished predecessor of his eminently 
worthy and able successor in this body, whose words, it occurs to 
me, have not been fitly chosen by the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts to sustain the report of the committee— 


The Constitution utters its behests in the name and by authority of the | 


peonie, and it does not exact from States any plighted public faith to main 
tain it. 
duty and individual obligation. Sir, the States can not omit to seen 
Senators and electors. It is not a matter resting in State discretion or 
State pleasure. The Constitution has taken better care of its own preserva- 
tion. It lays its hand on individual conscience and individual duty. It in- 
capacitates any man to sit in the Legislature of a State who shall not have 


first taken his solemn oath to support the Constitution of the United States | 


as they are to support their own State constitution. Nay, sir, they are as 
solemnly sworn to support it as we ourselves are, who are members of Con- 
gress. 

The distinguished lawyer, proceeding further upon this great 
question, said: 

Nomember of a State Legislature can refuse to proceed, at the proper 
time, to elect Senators to Congress or to provide for the choice of electors 
of President and Vice-President any more than the members of this Senate 
can refuse, when the appointed day arrives, to meet the members of the 
other House to count the votes for those officers and ascertain who are 
chosen. In both cases the duty binds, and with equal strength, the con- 
science of the individual member, and it is imposed on all by an oath in the 
same words. Let it then never be said, sir, that it is a matter of discretion 
with the States whether they will continue the Government or break it up 
by refusing to appoint Senators and to elect electors. They have no dis- 
cretion in the matter. The members of their Legislatures can not avoid 
doing either, so often as the time arrives, withouta direct violation of their 


duty and their oaths; such a violation as would break up any other govern- 
ment. 


Surely, Mr. President, Mr. Webster never dreamed that the 
Constitution provided or intended to provide a substitute whose 
duty it should be toappoint a Senator from aState to fill a vacancy 
caused by the failure of a State Legislature to choose a Senator 
at the time and in the manner it was its constitutional right and 
duty todoso, No, Mr. President, this great fabric of constitu- 
tional governmont, this model Republic of the world, was never 
constructed upon the theory that either the National Govern- 
ment or any State government would ever at any time fail to 
perform a constitutional function when and as required by the 
Constitution, and which is essential to its very existence. When 
sovereign States do this, then we stand in the presence of revolu- 


tion, and then there is but one remedy, and that not a peaceful 
one. 
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each | 
State with ample powers whereby each in their turn performing | 


On the contrary, it makes its own preservation depend on individual | 


Ded 





| 


Section 1, Article IT, of the Constitution provides as f ws: 
Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the Legislature thereof may 
direct, a number of electors equal to the whole number of Senators and 


Representatives to which the State may be entitled in the Congress 

By this provision full power and authority are given to each 
State to enable it to be properly represented in the electoral 
college for the election of President and Vice-President of 
United States. 

But suppose the Legislature « 


the 


f aState refuse or for any reason 


omit to direct themanner in which such electors shall be ap- 
pointed, or having directed they should be chosen either by the 
executive or by the qualified electors of the State, these decline to 
appoint such electors, would not such omission or refusal deprive 
such State ofits proper representation in the electoral e 


would it not deprive such State of any voiceinthe election of a 
Presidentand Vice-President, and is there an; 

said State in such a case can be given its representation in the 
college, or a voice in the selection of a President and Vice Presi- 
dent; and moreover is itnot as important, yea, infinitely of greater 
importance, that each State should be represented in the elec- 
toral college and have a voice in the President 
Vice-President as that each State should at all times have its full 
representation in the Senate? 

But notonly so. Would anyone contend that in such a 
the action of the Legislature, or rather nonaction, wa 
the act of and in every sense binding on the State. The 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts in his report in this 
case, as also in his speech yesterday in support of that report, 
| announces what seems to me the remarkable doctrine that the 
failure or refusal, or, to be entirely free from any charge of dis- 
ingenuousness, to use his own language, ‘‘the inability of a ma- 
jority of a State Legislature, where there is more than one can- 
| didate, to agree upon a Senator, is by no means equivalent to a 
refusal of a State to elect one.” 

Surely, Mr. President, this is a doctrine which can not for one 
moment be maintained. In what way? Through what organ? 
By what instrumentality alone can or does aState in itssovereign 
capacity speak or act? Itis through the Leg each 


powell Cy whieh 


? »* . ‘ 
eiecelon oO 


case 
not 


its 


j 
iis- 


rislature of 

State, and through that alone, except, perhaps, in the single 
| case of the temporary appointmentof a Senator in casea vacancy 
| happens during the recess of the Legislature by resignation or 
otherwise, and unless, indeed, Congress has provided that 
| sovereign will can be expressed at the ballot box or in some 
| other way. For the present, in so far as the choosing of Sena- 

tors is concerned, and inso far as filling vacancies is concerned, 

a State in its sovereign capacity must speak alone in the man- 
| ner pointed out in the Constitution in the matter of choosing or 
| refusing to choose a Senator for a full term, and that is through 
the Legislature whenever it has an opportunity to do so. 
) 


its 


Therefore the act of a Legislature chosen next preceding the 
expiration of the time for which any Senator is elected, and 
whose constitutional and statutory duty it is to elect a successor, 
in either electing, or in omitting, or failing, or, if you please, in 
being unable, and therefore omitting, to choose such successor 
is, | respectfully and confidently submit, the act of the State to 
all intents and purposes, and it will not do to say such inability 
upon the part of a Legislature to perform a great constituti 
duty, which it has the clear power and opportunity to perform, 
is not binding upon or the act of the State. 

I submit these considerations, Mr. President, in response to 
the following statement in the report of the committee: 


It is said that a failure by the Legislature to elect a Senator is a refusal 
by the State to be represented. The answer to thatis twofold 

First. That the Constitution of the United States did not mean to permit 
a State to refuse to be represented, and this constitutional purpose has been 
carried out as far as aye by the statute of 1866. 

Second. The inability of the majority of a State Legislature, where there 
is more than one candidate, to agree upon a Senator is by no means equiva- 
lent to a refusal of a State toelect one. 

The minority of the committee most emphatically deny that 
proposition. I submit, Mr. President, in addition to what ] 
have already said, inasmuch as the State can only speak in the 
choosing of Senators through its Legislature, the act of that 
Legislature, whatever may have been the motives of its 
bers, or the reasons which have led to such action, whether 
such failure to elect is the deliberate and unanimous vote of every 
member of the body against an election, or whether it is the re- 
sult of a disagreement among the members as to candidates, the 
action, the final act of the Legislature, whatever it may be, 
whether it results in the election or nonelection of a Senator, is 
the act of the State. 

Mr. HOAR. What act? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Theact of either electing the 
Senator or the act of doing nothing, not electing. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will pardon me, does he think do- 
ing nothing is an act? I think it is not. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Ido most decidedly when ap- 





em- 
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lied to this particular provision. It being the act of the State, 
F submit such State is not in a position to insist that it is being 
deprived of its proper representation in the Senate of the United 
States without its consent. 

And now, Mr. President, having said this much by way of 
brushing away some of the fog which itseems to me has enveloped 


the real questions at issue, I shall proceed to the main questions | 


involved. 

It is a rule of construction as old as the history of jurispru- 
dence, that in considering the provisions of a constitution or 
statute that construction shall be adopted which will give some 
meaning to each clause and each word employed, provided this 
can be done and maintain the sense of the provision. To give a 
construction to a provision, therefore, when this can be done, 


of cither enlarging or restricting a power conferred, and which 
leaves out of the account—leaves wholly meaningless and en- 
tirely useless—a phrase or a word or words, is to ignore and set 
aside a rule of interpretation the utility and sacredness of which 
no lawyer will deny. 
iet us endeavor to ascertain what is meant by the clause in the 
Gonstitution, which declares: 

And if vacancies happen by resignation, or otherwise, during the recess of 
the Legislature of.any State, the executive thereof may make temporary ap- 
pointments until the next meeting of the Legislature, which shall then fill 
such vacancies. 

And the precise question for our determination and the one 
involved in the case before us and which must determine as to 
the right of the governors of the States of Montana, Wyoming, 
and Washington to make the temporary appointments they have 
made, is this: Does this power on the part of the executive of a 
State to make temporary appointments extend to a case where 
the full term of a Senator has expired byoperation of law, when 
the Legislature of the State, whose constitutional and statu- 
tory duty itis to elect his successor, has had an opportunity to 
elect, but has failed to do so; or is it limited to cases where, dur- 
ing the term of a Senator, and before it hasexpired by operation 
of law, a vacancy happens—no matter how, whether by death, 
resignation, abandonment, expulsion, or in some similar way— 
in other words, by resignation or otherwise? The minority of 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections hold to the latter view, 
and I join in that view, of course, with great deference to the 
epinion of the majority, without the slightest dovbt in my mind 
as to its correctness. 

In giving construction to the clause of the Constitution just 
quoted, and in determining the question as to the power of the 
executive of a State to make a temporary appointment, it is 
proper we should consider the legislation of Congress upon the 
subject of the election of United States Senators. That legis- 
lation was in furtherance of aid of the States in the election 
of Senators and it placed a legislative construction upon the 
clauses of the Constitution just quoted by which two points, left 
vague and by no means entirely clear by the terms of the Con- 
stitution, were made plain and definite. Prior to this legisla- 
tion it wasa matter of uncertainty as to what particular Legis- 
lature should choose the successor to a Senator whose term 
either had expired or was about to expire, and therefore Con- 
gress in this act of July 25, 1866, provided that such Senators 
should be chosen by the Legislature of the State ‘‘ which is chosen 
next preceding the expiration of the time for which any Senator 
was elected to represent such State in Congress.” 

The sixteenth section of the act provided in terms that whenever 
on the meeting of the Legislature of any State a vacancy exists 
in the representation of such State in the Senate, the Legisla- 
ture shall proceed on the second Tuesday after the meeting and 
organization to elect a person to fill such vacancy, etc. This 
legislative construction, Mr. President, has, I believe, been uni- 
versally accepted by Congress, by the Legislatures of the sev- 
eral States, and by the people generally of this country from 
that day until the present. 

It is safe, therefore, to assume that the Con§titution of the 
United States makes it the constitutional duty of the Legisla- 
ture in each State which is chosen next preceding the expiration 
of the time for which a Senator was elected to represent such 
State in Congress to elect a successor, and keeping this view of 
the case constantly before us let us proceed to the consideration 
of the question as to whether or not the executive of a State has 
the ‘constitutional power to make a temporary appointment for 
the beginning of a term in a case where the Legislature whose 
constitutional duty it was to choose a Senator for such term has 
had an opportunity to do so and has failed to perform its consti- 
tutional function. 

With all deference, Mr. President, with that deferential hu- 
mility and respect due certainly from me to the great ability, 
the legal learning, the ripe experience of the distinguished Sen- 
ators af the Committee on Privileges and Elections from each 


Keeping, then, this rule steadily in view, | 
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side of this Chamber who have joined in the report of th 
committee, I must be permitted to enter my respectful but d 
liberate and emphatic protest that no such construction of these 
provisions of the Constitution was ever intended by the me: 
who framed them. 

In the light.of these observations, let us consider the provi 
sions.of the Constitution under consideration and endeavor { 
arrive at a conclusion as to their correct interpretation. 

The minority of the committee hold to the view that, inas- 
much as the Constitution in plain and specific terms provid 
in the first instance for certain definite specific terms of Se: 
ators, first of six years, then four, then two years, by virtue 
the classification to be made immediately after assembling i 


| consequence of the first election, and then provides— 
for the purpose of conveying a different sense, for the purpose | 


If vacancies happen by resignation, or otherwise, during the recess of t! 
Legislature of any State— 


| that the vacancy contemplated and referred to is a vacan 


occurring by resignation, or otherwise, in one or the other < 
these fixed and definitely-described terms, and that it has n 
reference whatever to any condition that may exist at the ex 


| piration of.any of these regular terms, and this is so for a great 


number of reasons. First, because it is the constitutional dut 
of the Legislature of a State, not only in virtue of the provis 
ions of the Constitution itself, but doubly so in virtue of th: 
act of Congress of July 25, 1866, to provide by election in advanc: 
of such a vacancy for a successor to a Senator whose full term is 
about toexpire. And it was never contemplated, as we submit, 
that the Legislature, no less than the executive, of a State would 
fail to perform this great constitutional function. 

In other words, we confidently insist for the reasons alread. 
fully indicated that the vacancy referred to in the Constitution 
is a something that must be carved out of a term to which 
Senator has beenchosen. It is a vacancy that must “ happen,” 
not by a predetermined fact, not by the occurrence of somethin 
we all know long in advance of its occurrence is absolutely sur 
to occur at a certain date, but a vacancy which ‘happens b 
resignation or otherwise: ” that is, which happens in some su 
manner as a resignation, in some. like manner, some unexpect 
manner, in some manner that we did not anticipate, some mai 
ner we did not expect, some like unexpected and unanticipat 
manner such as death, abandonment, expulsion, or other lik 
unexpected occurrence, and not only by resignation, but ot/ 
wise. 

THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF 1787 PURNIS 
A CONCLUSIVE ARGUMENT AGAINST THE CONSTRUCTION CONTEND! 
FOR BY THE MAJORITY OF THE COMMITTEE. 

The able Senator from Alabama [Mr. PuGH], in his speech o: 
yesterday, devoted considerable space to a consideration of th 
proceedings of the Convention which framed the Constitution, 
and thought he could see in these an argument in favor of that 
construction of that portion of the instrument relating to tempo- 
rary appointments of Senators by the executives of States soab 
contended for by him. A consideration of these proceedings is 
both interesting and instructive; butas I shall contend, and as I be- 
lieve I can demonstrate, so far from furnishing any argument in 
favor of the construction for which he contends, they furnish 
very strong argument against that construction. In the original 
“Plan of a Federal Constitution,” submitted to the Conventi: 
by Mr. Charles Pinckney on the 29th day of May, 1787, it was 

rovided that the Senate of the United States should be chos 
by the House of Delegates. That plan contemplated assigni 
to each State, not an equal number of Senators, but to soi 

States a greater and some a less number, and the provision 

that plan relating to vacancies read as follows: 

As their terms of service expire the House of Delegates shall fill them 
by elections for —— years; and they— 

That is the House of Delegates— 
shall fill-all vacancies that arise from death or resignation for the time 
service remaining of the members so dying or resigning. 

This plan, therefore, provided,as in the Constitution as it stanis 
to-day, on this subject, a tribunal—not the Legislature of a Staic 
it is true, but the House of Delegates—as the House of Repre- 
sentatives was called at that time, whose constitutional duty it 
should be to not only choose Senators originally, but their s 
cessors from time to time as their terms might expire, and t! 

rovided that that same tribunal should fill vacancies occurring 
rom death or resignation, thus keeping upclearly the distinct 
between the filling of a term originally and the filling of 
eancies that might occur in such term, precisely as we claim is 
the case in the Constitution as finally aa 

In the report of the committee of detail submitted to the c 
vention by Mr. Rutledge August 6, 1787, the clause on this s\\)- 
ject read as follows: 


The Senate of the United States shall be chosen by the Legislatures of t 
several States. Each Legislature shall choose two members. Vacca) 
may be supplied by the executive until the newt meeting of the Legislature. Lb. 
member shall have one vote. 


eis 



























1893. 


—_— 


It will thus be seen that in this original draft from the com- 
mittee of detail, the simple term ‘“‘ vacancies,” without any lim- 
itation or qualification whatever, was employed. Neither the 
word “happen” nor the words “by resignation or otherwise” 
were included. It was simply, ‘‘ Vacancies may be supplied by 
the executive until the next meeting of the Legislature.” 

When the matter came up for discussion in the Convention 
Mr. Wilson of Pennsylvania objected to vacancies in the Senate 
being supplied by the executives of the States. He said it was 
unnecessary, asthe Legislatures will meetsofrequently. ‘‘Itre- 
moves,” said he, ‘‘the appointment too far from the aot the 
executives in mostof the States being elected by the Legislatures. 
As he had always thought the appointment of the executive by 
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the legislative branch wrong, so it was still more so that the ex- | 


ecutive should elect into the legislative department.” 


While Mr. Randolph argued that it was necessary in order to | 


prevent, to uso his own language, ‘‘ inconvenient chasms in the 
Senate.” 

‘True,’ Mr. Williamson said, asstated by Senator PUGH in 
his argument yesterday, ‘‘ that Senators might resign or not «ac- 
cept.” He said that, but he did not 
fail to clect. He did not state that as a reason why this power 
should be given to an executive. Nobody said that in the Con- 
vention. They did say that a man duly chosen might die or 
might refuse lo accept, but no one ever suggested in the Con- 
vention a case where the Legislature should fail io elect, and 
not one of the distinguished Senators who favor the report of 
the committee in this case can point it out. 

Mr. VANCE. If my colleague on the committee will allow 
me, [ should like to sale him a question which I think is perti- 
nent in this connection. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Certainly. 

Mr. VANCE. Can the Senator point out any case in the Con- 
stitution where a duty being primarily imposed upon an officer 
therein named, the performance of that duty is conferred upon 
another officer contingent upon the failure of the first officer to 
perform his dut 


say, true, a Legislature may | 


ry 
Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. There is nosuch case in the Con- | 


stitution. Itcan notbe found. I have been trying here for the 
last half hour or more to demonstrate that very thing. I have 
been trying to prove that the men who framed the Constitution, 
after having designated a tribunal to perform a constitutional 
function, never dreamed of providing asubstitute to perform that 
constitutional function in the event of a failure upon the part of 
the tribunal thus constitutionally provided to do its duty. 

‘*'True,” Mr. Williamson said, as stated by Senator PUGH in 
his argument yesterday, ‘‘ that Senators might resign or not ac- 
cept,” and gave that as his reason why there should be some pro- 
vision authorizing the executives to fill vacancies, and on the 
question being taken to strike out the words “ vacancies shall 
be supplied by the executives,” the vote was 1 in favor of striking 
out and 8 against it, while Maryland was divided. 

Now, whatever may have been the intention of the committee 


of detail, whether they intended that the words “ vacancies | 
shall be supplied by the executives’ should include a case of a | 


vacancy occurring at the expiration of a term, it is absolutely 
clear beyond all question that the clause as reported by the 


committee of detail would, by proper construction, include a | 


case such as that now before the Senate, and had the Convention 
stopped in its attempt to reform this particular provision of the 
report of the committee of detail with the vote refusing to 
strike out these words ‘‘ vacancies shall be supplied by the ex- 
ecutives,” then I, for one, would have no trouble whatever in 
agreeing with the majority of the committee. But, unfortu- 
nately for the argument of the committee and of the able Sena- 
tors from Alabama [Mr. PuGH] and from Massachusetts [Mr. 
HoAR], the convention, while they determined by this decisive 
vote that the executives of States should be empowered to fill 


vacancies, determined later on that they would define and fix | 
by 2 a weg language the character of the vacancies which | 


should thus be filled by the executives of States. And several 
ropositions were submitted looking to limiting and qualifying 
he words “ vacancies shall be supplied by the executives.” 
One motion made by Mr. Williamson was to insert, after the 
words * vacancies shall be supplied by the executives,” the words 
‘unless other provision shall be made by the Legislature,” and 
this ay mig was combated by Mr. Elisworth, who declared 
that he was willing to trust the Legiitxture of a State, but not 
to give the former—the Legislature—a discretion to refer ap- 
pointments for the Senate to whom they pleased. Consequently 
the motion of Mr. Williamson was voted down by 4 ayes and 6 noes. 
Then itwas that Mr. Madison moved to strike out of the clause, 
a6 reported by the committee of detail, all after the words ‘‘ va- 
cancies,” and insert in lieu thereof the words ‘‘ happening by 
refusals to aecept, resignations, or otherwise, may be supplied by 
the Legislature of the State in the representation of which such 





vacancies happen, or by the executive thereof until t ct 
meeting of the Legislature.” True, this proposition of } Mad 
ison was in the first instance agreed to 

Now, Mr. President, if We were to admit that if the ec } 
had remained in that form, that then the constr \- 
tended for by the committee and by the Senators f M \- 
chusetts and Alabama would be the correct one; bu 3 y 
and will conclusively show, I think in a moment, unf y 
again for the argument of the committee an 
guished Senators who hold to t! view, portior 
stitution was not left in this form, but as signed 
bers of the Convention was rem 1 put in { as it 
stands to-day. 

In other words, the clause, ‘* by refusals toa pt,’ 13 
a part of Mr. Madison's motion, was stricken out, so t : 
by the report of the committee of detail, as well as am y 
the motion of Mr. Madison, the executives of 
thorized until the next meeting of the Legislature to fill a- 
cancy that might oc2ur, not only by resignation or s i 
like cause, but also a vacaney caused by a n 
the part of a person theretofore y 3 ! Q 

egislature, the provisio “+h finally ‘omod y 
changed in this respe Whate erefore, may ha 1 
the intention originally, or even throughout, of some of the me 


it seems to me 
and that is 


bers of that Convention, 


final action of the Convention what we must look to 





to get the final conclusion of the mind of the Convention imited 
the vacancies which could be filled by the executive | 130 
carved out of a term by resignation or some other lil ‘ 
such as death, abandonment, or expulsion. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to understand the Senator. Ido 
not wish to interrupt the course of his argument, but I wi oO 
know whether he holds that in case of a refusal to ace tho 
executive micht fill a vacancy at the beginning of at 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. [ think that is a vi ys 
question. 

Mr. HOAR. I thought the Senator indicated an opini n 
that subject. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I think that is a au on 
which there can be a great deal said on both sides. 

Mr. HOAR. I have no doubt what the Senator says is true; 
but I thought the course of the Senator’s argument just now in- 


dicated an opinion on his part that there could be a ’ 
executive in case of refusal to accept at the beginning of at ; 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. No; I have not intended to ex- 
press any opinion on that question. I understand the Senator 
distinctly. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator is not prepared to give an opinion? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. It is not necessary for my present 
purpose to express an opinion on that subject. All IT bave meant 
to say is that if the clause in the report of the commi' 
tail as amended by the motion of Mr. Madison had remained 
part of the Constitution to-day, then, asa matter 


tee of de- 


of cour , there 


would be no question but the executive would have yp oO ap- 
point a Senator in a case where the Legislature had 1a 
person for a term and that person had refused to accept. 

Mr. GRAY. How does that case differ from a vaca ich 
exists according to the opinion of the majority of th tee 
by reason of the Legislature failing to elect at al a I! 
term? 

Mr. MITCHELLof Oregon. Thereisa difference, a ink 
a very wide difference. 

Mr. GRAY, Perhaps I do not understand the Senator. I 
supposed he was alluding to a vacancy that existed by reason of 
the election of a person to a full term in the United States Sen- 
ate and the refusal of the person so elected to acce that 


the case the Senator is discussing? 
Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. i| made the statement that Mr 
Madison’s amendment did provide for the appoin th 
executive to fill a vacancy which atose in a case where the Legis- 
lature had duly chosen a person—— 
Mr. GRAY. Fora full term. 
Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. 
son had refused to accept. 
Mr.GRAY. What was the action of the Conver 
Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I wille 
Senator will see in a moment. 
Mr. GRAY. How does that differ, then, 


frmen? ‘ 


For a full term, and that ‘I 


from the case of a 





vacancy existing, as the majority say, by reason of the Legis!a- 
ture not electing at all? Thereare twothings necessary tocom- 


plete an election: First, the action of the Legislature; and sec- 
ond, the acceptance of the person elected. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I am not prepared to say that 
there is in law any real difference, but there is this difference 
in co far as the facts are concerned: In the one case no person 
has been chosen at all by the Legislature for the full term, while 
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in the other case a person has been chosen, although he has 
never accepted. 

Mr. HOAR. Suppose they chose a person who was not con- 
stitutionally qualified in the State, as Albert Gallatin was 
chosen? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. If the Senator will allow me, 
my argument is that the Madison amendment provided for an 
additional kind of vacancy that could be filled by the executive 
which is not included in the Constitution as it stands to-day. 
That is my argument, and there is no escape from it, as I shall 
show in a moment. 

Mr. GRAY. I do not think the Senator caught the drift of 
my question. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to ask the Senator from Oregon if 
he is willing to state his opinion on that very interesting ques- 
tion. Albert Gallatin was chosen by the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvaniaa Senator, and it was objected that he had not been a 
citizen nine years. In that case Mr. Gallatin, not being ad- 
mitted to the Senate and the Legislature having adjourned, 
could the governor fill the vacancy or not? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I have already said to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts that it is not necessary for the purpose 
of my argument here to express an opinion upon that subject. 

Mr. HOAR. Very well. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. ButI should say not, decidedly 
not, if | were driven to it; although I confess in a case of that 
kind there is much stronger reason for the argument that the 
governor might fill the vacancy than in the case for which my 
distinguished friend is contending. 

Mr. HOAR. But in the case I put, if the Senator will pardon 
me, which was put to me yesterday by the Senator himself-in 
an interruption, the Legislature have done their best and they 
can not conscientiously agree. In the Senator’s case, where he 
thinks the governor might fill the vacancy, the Legislature have 
not done their best, because without sufficfent inquiry they have 
elected a man who is not qualified. Yet he thinks that the gov- 
ernor may fill at the beginning of the term in one case and not 
in the other. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Linquired of the Senator yester- 
day when he made that same argument whether the Senate of 
the United States is to determine, and if not the Senate then 
what tribunal is to determine whether, in the case of the failure 
to elect by a Legislature, that failure to elect has been brought 
about by the Legislature trying their best to elect and failing, 
or by the wanton act of the Legislature, and the Senator answered 
that the Senate could not determine that question. 

Mr. HOAR,. No;I beg the Senator’s pardon, I made no such 
answer. I answered that the presumption was that the Legisla- 
ture had done their best of course. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Mr. President, I will now try to 
find out ‘‘ where I am at.” [Laughter.] 

‘The Madison amendment—and to this I invite the especial at- 
tention of Senators—did not empower the executive of a State 
to make temporary appointments to fill a vacancy at the com- 
mencement of a Senatorial term except such vacancy arose, or 
neneapen if you please, in one particular way, and that by a re- 
fusal to accept. So that the very provisions relied on by the 
committee and the distinguished Senator from Alabama as an 
argument in their favor—I refer to the Madison amendment— 
recognized the primary and exclusive right of the Legislature 
to choose a Senator in the first instance, and only provided that 
vacancies arising from resignation or other like causes, and also 
vacancies happening by reason of the refusal of a person who 
had been duly chosen the Legislature to accept, should be 
filled by temporary appointments of the executive until the next 
meeting of the Legislature. Here the well-recognized rule ex- 
pressio unius exclusio allterius applies; that is to say, the Madison 
amendment limited the power of the executive to appoint aSen- 
ator for the beginning of a term to the one case of the vacancy 
occurring by a refusal to accept. 

This being so, it excludes the idea at once that the executive 
could appoint at the beginning of a term to fill a vacancy caused 
either by the failure or refusal of the Legislature to elect or in 
anyothermanner. Itis mamenns Seeneee clear to my mind that 
even ifthe Constitution to-day stood precisely as Mr. Madison’s mo- 
tion left it, there would be no constitutional power or authority 
whatever vested inthe governor of any State tomake temporary 
appointments to fill vacanciesexisting at the beginning of a term, 
save and except such vacancy was caused by the refusal to ac- 
cept the position of a Senator elect, who had been duly chosen 
dy the Legislature; and the only difference between the provision 
as left by the Madison amendment and the provision as it stands 
to-day in the Constitution is this, that in addition to the vacan- 
cies happening by resignation or other iike manner, which the 
executive may fill under the Constitution as it now stands, there 
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vacancy, and that vacancy was specifically defined, and the 

language used in defining it moreover presupposed the election 

of a Senator by the Legislature for that very term, and that a 

vacancy happens by his refusal to accept. To the history there- 

fore of the proceedings of the Constitutional Convention on this 
subjectis the very last place the distinguished Senators from 

Massachusetts and Alabama should go for an argument to sup- 

port their interpretation of the provision under consideration. 

It must be remembered the Madison amendment did not desig- 
nate a vacancy happening by the expiration of the term of a 
Senator and the failure of the Legislature to elect. It simply 
declared that one of the vacancies which might be filled by tem. 
porary appointment of the executive was where there wasa “ re- 
fusal to accept,” clearly and unequivocally implying that the 
Legislature had done its duty, and that the vacancy happenca 
not by the failure of the Legislature to do its duty, but by rea- 
son of the unforeseen circumstance of the failure of the person 
elected to accept the office. How, then, the distinguished Sena- 
tors from Massachusetts and Alabama, or from any other State, 
great lawyers as they are, and we all must and do cheerfully 
acknowledge them to be such, can argue before this Senate that 
the adoption of the Madison amendment to the report of the 
committee of detail furnishes an argument in favor of the power 
of the executives of States to make temporary appointments of 
Senators in acase where the Legislature has failed to elect, is 
beyond my comprehension. 

The Madison amendment, I respectfully submit, stands on all 
fours in principle with the position for which I am contending 
and in favor of the views which the minority of the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections declare, and that is, where a vacancy 
occurs, or happens, if you please, by reason of the Legislature 
failing to choose a Senator at the time it is their constitutional 

rivilege and duty to do so, is not such a vacancy as can be filled 
by the executive of a State. Mr. Madison undoubtedly had this 
very principle in view when he, instead of declaring in his amend- 
ment that a failure of the Legislature to elect would create such @ 
vacancy us the executive could fill, he simply said, “ by refusal 
to accept.” 

The Madison amendment was simply equivalent to saying this: 
If a Senator’s term is about to expire and the Legislature of a 
State whose business it is to choose a successor chooses that suc- 
cessor and after the adjournment of the Legislature and during 
its recess he should either refuse to accept or die, that then you 
have such a vacancy as the executive could fill by temporary ap- 
pointment, thus fully recognizing the doctrine so prominently 
apparent in the Constitution that to the Legislatures and not the 
executives of States belong primarily and exclusively the consti- 
tutional right to choose Senators. 

THE LEGAL AND ALSO THE COMMON-SENSE INTERPRETATION OF THE CON- 
STITUTIONAL CLAUSE IN QUESTION CONCLUSIVELY REJECTS THE CON- 
TENTION OF THE REPORT OF THE MAJORITY, THAT THE EXECUTIVES OF 
STATES HAVE THE POWER TO MAKE TEMPORARY APPOINTMENTS TO 
VACANCIES OCCURRING BY REASON OF THE EXPIRATION OF A SENA- 
TOR'S TERM AND THE FAILURE OF THE LEGISLATURE TO CHOOSE A 
SUCCESSOR. 

And now in attempting a construction of these constitutional 
provisions it is worth while to inquire if it were the intention 
of the framers of the Constitution to confer authority on the ex- 
ecutives of States to make temporary appointments in all cases 
of vacancies in a seat that might occur, or, if you please, happen, 
why were the four words “ by resignation or otherwise” inserted 
in the Constitution ? 

With these four words omitted there would be much reason 
for holding that the governor would have the power to tempo- 
rarily appoint whenever there was a vacancy occurring during 
a recess of the Legislature, no matter how happening, no mat- 
ter how occurring—whether by death, resignation, expulsion, 
or the expiration of aterm. In other words, in such a case one 
might well hesitate to deny that the clause would mean what 
the majority of the committee contend it now means with these 
four words in. All would agree that an authority to fill vacan- 
cies occurring, if the word “occur” instead of “ happen” had 
been used, would include all vacancies, no matter how occurring. 

Most of us would, perhaps not all, agree that vacancies hap- 

ning where there were no words of limitation upon the term 

‘vacancies ” would include all vacancies in aseat, no matter how 
occurring, and thisis my view. And I will here state, in giving 
construction to this clause of the Constitution, I do not person- 
ally, perhaps, place so much weight as some do on the word “ hap- 

n” as in aad of itself, when unqualified by other words, as so 

istinctly controlling the interpretation, as I do on the*words 

**by resignation or otherwise.” The word ‘‘ happen,” I admit, 

may have different meanings, the meaning depending entirely 

on the sense in which it is used, on the connection in which it 
is employed, on the subject-matter to which it relates, on the 
event to which it is applied, and the qualifying words employed 


was added by the Madison amendment one and only one other | in connection with this word. 
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The word may, I concede, be employed and sometimes is em- 

loved to signify a thing occurring, or to occur, as stated in the 
report of the majority, and of which the date is unknown in ad- 
vance; as, for instance, it would not perhaps be considered a sole- 
cism to say, itso happens the Columbian Exposition opens on 
May 1 next; itso happens my friend from Massachusetts will 
be a certain age on the next anniversary of his birth, and so on; 
but the most common, usual signification of the term is some- 
thing occurring *‘ unexpectedly,” *‘ unusual,” ‘without notice,” 
‘that comes by chance.” 

Now, in construirg the clause of the Constitution under con- 
sideration, following the rule of interpretation indicated, we 
must, if we can preserve the sense, give some meaning to the 
words “by resignation or otherwise.” This can not only bedone 
effectually, but the clause taken altogether, as it seems to me, ab- 
solutely requires it shall be done by regarding them as a defini- 
tion of the preceding words ‘‘if vacancies happen,” and as a 
limitation of the same. Therefore, while the word ‘“‘ happen” 
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if used in another sense and withoutany qualifying words, might | 
be properly held to refer to an occurrence to take place in the | 


future, at a time certain, of which we have knowledge, it is more 
than clear to my mind that its use here with these qualifying 


words, these words of limitation, is to designate solely such | 


vacancies as may unexpectedly occur or happen in the term of a 
Senator, such as death, resignation, expulsion, abandonment, 
the acceptance of an incompatible office, or other like manner. 

Mr.GRAY. Right there, if it will not interrupt the Senator 
in his very interesting exposition of the word ‘‘ happen,” I should 
like to make a suggestion. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. GRAY. I suggest to the Senator that the illustrations he 
has used to indicate that the word ‘‘ happen” may have the sig- 
nification attributed to it by the report of the majority as synon- 
ymous with ‘‘occur” or ‘take place,” hardly bear out even in 
the cases he supposes that interpretation, because if we say that 
it so happens, as we may, that the birthday of the Senator from 
Massachusetts—which 1 believe was the Senator’s illustration— 
comes on the Ist day of May, if that word ‘“‘happens” is used 
with propriety it must refer to some other contemporaneous 
event, the happening of which is a matter that is unexpected 
and to which, for the purpose of the speaker, the quality of being 
unforeseen can be attributed. There is always understood in 
connection with such a phrase as that a reference to some con- 
temporaneous matter which occurs unexpectedly on the same 
day. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The Senator is entirely right. 

But what is the meaning of the word ‘‘ otherwise” in the con- 
nection in which it is employed in the phrase, ‘‘If vacancies 
happen by resignation or otherwise.” 

The distinguished Senators from Massachusetts and Alabama, 
and other Senators who support the majority report, claim that 
the word ‘‘otherwise” in this connection, means ‘‘in any other 
manner,” while we of the minority contend, that under the well- 
settled and universally recognized rules of constitutional and 
statutory construction, it means “ in like manner,” or some such 
manner as resignation. 

It is a well-settled rule of judicial decision that where specific 
words are used, followed by more general words, the general 
words are qualified by the specific words. Innumerable author- 
ities might be quoted tosustain this position. In Bishop on Stat- 
utory Crimes, page 246, we find this: 

Lord Bacon observed that ‘‘as exception strengthens the force of a law in 
cases not excepted, so enumeration weakens it in cases enumerated.” This 
doctrine is in part the foundation of the celebrated rule that where particu- 
lar words are followed by general ones, as if after the enumeration of several 
classes of persons or things, the words are added “and all others,” these 
general words are restricted in meaning to objects of the like kind with those 
specified, Therefore under statute 29 Charles II, chapter 7, section 1, pro- 
viding that no tradesman, artificer, workman, laborer, or other person what- 
soever should exercise his ordinary calling on the Lord’s Day, the words 
‘other person ” were held not to include a farmer, who is not a person of the 
like denomination with those persons specifically mentioned. For as Bayley, 


J., — “If all persons were meant, there was no need of the specific enu- 
meration.”’ 


The books are full of illustrations similar in their nature and 
all tending to precisely the same end. I will attract attention 
to one or two which my distinguished friend, the chairman of 
the committee [Mr. VANCE], has so aptly set out in the report of 
the minority; for instance—I quote from the views of the min- 
ority— 


It is thus stated by /Willis, justice, in Fenwick vs. Schmaltz (L. R. 3C. P., 
315, cited in Endlick, page 568) : 

“A general word which follows particular and specific words of the same 
nature as itself takes its meaning from them and is presumed to be re- 
stricted to the same genus as those words; or, in other words, as compre- 
hending only things of thesame kind as those designated by them, unless, of 
course, there is something to show that a wider sense was intended.” 


Now I will attract attention to one other case from the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, set out in the views of the mi- 





| associates; that is, you are not to get the meaningo 


nority. Itis the case of Hamvs. The State of Missouri, and will 
be found in 18 Howard, page 126: 

The plaintiff in error was indicted for a trespass on land bel ng a 
State of Missouri, which had been granted in 1820 to that State for school 
purposes, being every sixteenth section of certain boundaries of land. Ham 


pleaded that by another act in 1811 the Congress of the United St 





served and set apart from entry and sale certain lands s 6 
were outstanding claims until said claims had been settled rhe te f 
the grant to the State of Missouri were of every sixteenth section “ unless 
the same had been sold or otherwise dispos« :.” 

‘Unless the same had been sold or otherwise disnosed of. {r. 
Ham, who was indicted, claimed that because in 1811 the lands 
had been reserved until certain cla s could etiled, they had 


been otherwise disposed of within the meaning of this section, and 
that therefore the land did not go tothe State of Missouri. 





The Supreme Court of the United States knocked that argu- 
ment into a cocked hat in about a minute, and here is what the 
court said: 

The language and plain import of the sixth section of the act of the 3d of 
March, 1820, confer a clear and positive and unconditional donation of the 


sixteenth section in every township; and when these have beensold or other- 


wise disposed of other and equivalent lands are granted. Sale 
sarily signifying a legal sale by acompetent authority. is a disposition, final 
and irrevocable, of the land. The phrase ‘‘or otherwise disposed of must 


signify some disposition of the property equally efficient an 
patible with any right of the State, present or potential, 
the act of 1820 and the ordinance of the same 


i equal neom- 
as deduci from 


The minority of the committee proceed to say: 
Here isan unequivocal avowal by the highest court in thé United Statesof 


the existence of the rule, that the general term must be restricted and gov- 
erned by the particular term, the particular term here being ‘sale rhe 


court declared that the disposition *‘otherwise"’ 
equally efficient in all its legal effects to a sale. 


must be equival nt and 

Another case often quoted in the books is, where a statute em- 
ployed the words ‘“‘wherry, lighter, or other craft, the word 
“craft” was held not toinclude a steam tug; because, although 
a steam tug is a ‘‘ craft,’ yet it isnot one of the same character 
as a ‘‘wherry” or a‘‘ lighter.” 

The late Senator Ben. Hill, of Georgia, universally conceded 
to be a lawyer of great ability, in the debate in the Bell case on 
the 3d of April, 1879, gave this definition to the words ‘if va- 
cancies happen by resignation, or otherwise,” as used in th Con- 
stitution. He said: 


Now, the word ‘‘otherwise”’ there, as the Senator well knows, under the 
legal decisions, has a meaning; it has a very definite and well-settled’ mean- 


ing; and thatis this: A vacancy that happens o/herwise is one that is simi- 
lar to{those enumerated. For instance, a vacancy may happen by death, 
resignation, or otherwise. Otherwise, how’ In some similar mefhod upon 
the incumbent. The vacancy occurs by death upon the incumbent; the 
vacancy occurs by resignation—the act of the incumbent; andif so it occur 

in any other wise the word means “any vacancy occurring otherwise;"' that 


hall 
has 
hap- 


is ina similar manner upon the incumbent; that is, if the incumbent 
be expelled; that is, if the incumbent should not take his seat after | 
been elected. The word ‘‘otherwise” there evidently means a vacan 


ening in a similar manner by casualty to those specified.’ 

Senator Hill, in further discussing this question and in defin- 
ing the meaning of the word “otherwise,” as used in the Con- 
stitution, used this language: 


[ find that this rule grew into a maxim in the days of Lord Hale and took, 
as all legal maxims did in those days, the Latin form, and was expr ed in 
Latin thus: Noscitura sociis, which means, * it is known from its asseciates.” 





The meaning of the words is, ‘it may be known from the accompanying 
words.”’ 

Further quoting, he said: 

Mr. Wharton in his Law Dictionary has the same legal maxim. He goes 
further. He quotes the language thus: Noscitur ex socio, cognoscit 8 


He who can not be known from himself may be known from his 
e word * ota vise’’ 
You must get its meaning from its association— 


It means this: 
from itself in this case. 
from its connection. 
But the Constitution itself in other clauses furnishes a most 
convincing argument in favor of the construction for which I am 


contending. We have two instances inother clauses of the Con- 

| stitution where the term ‘‘ happen” is used. Section 2, Article 
il, says: 

The President shall have power to fill up all vacancies that may happen 





during the recess of the Senate by granting commissions which shall ex] 
at the end of their next session. 

While section 2, Article I, provides: 

When vacancies happen in the representation from any State the execu- 
tive authority thereof shall issue writs of election to fill such vaca: 

These provisions, Mr. President, I am somewhat surprised, are 
quoted and relied on as an argument to support the construction 
contended for by the majority of the committee. [or instance, 
it is said, and truly said, by the distinguished Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. HOAR] that under the first of these clauses it is 
well settled, in accordance with the opinions of several of our At- 
torneys-General and the practice of the Government, that where 
an office becomes vacant during the session of the Senate and the 
Senate adjourns before it has been filled, a vacancy happened 
during the recessof the Senate within the meaning of this clause 
of the Constitution, and that the President’s power to fill the va- 
cancy comes into life. 


ire 
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This, Mr. President, is quite true; but unfortunately in using 
it as an argument, the distinguished Senator assumes that the 
clause of the Constitution in this respect is in all respects similar, 
not only in phraseology, but meaning, with that relating to the 
temporary appointment of Senators by the executives of States. 
This, Mr. President, is the fatal vice in the argument of the dis- 
tinguished Senator. 
phraseology or meaning. They are widely different. 
one case the terms ‘‘ all vacancies that may happen” are em- 
ployed withoutany words of limitation or qualification whatever, 
while in the clause relating to the appointment of Senators it is, 
‘if vacancies happen by resignation or otherwise.” 

Here the qualifying words ‘‘ by resignation or otherwise” are 
employed, while they are omitted in the constitutional pro- 
vision to which attention has been attracted. Tho same is true 
in reference to the clause in section 2, Article I. There there 
is no limitation or qualification; no words whatever to qualify 
the meaning of the word ‘“‘happen.” ‘‘ When vacancies happen 
in the representation from any State,” not ‘‘when vacancies 
happen by resignation or otherwise,” but “when vacancies hap- 
pen,” no matter how. So that, Mr. President, these clauses and 
the interpretation placed upon them in the past, so far from be- 
ing arguments in favor of the construction contended for here 
by the majority of the committee, are just the reverse. 

The Congress, in the Revised Statutes, section 1769, enacted as 
follows: 

The President is authorized to fill all vacancies which may happen during 
the recess of the Senate by reason of death, or resignation, or expiration of 
term of office. 

Here it will be observed the distinction between this provision 
and the other provision of the Constitution is marked and specific. 
In the one case the executive of a State is authorized, where va- 
cancies happen during the recess of the Legislature by resigna- 
tion or otherwise, to make temporary appointments. Here Con- 
gress has added in this statfite another Kind of vacancy, to wit, 
‘* expiration of term of office.” This legislation is in pursuance 
of that clause of the Constitution which declares in Articl@IT, sec- 
tion 2, that ‘‘ the President shall have power to fill up all vacan- 
cies that may happen during the recess of the Senate by granting 
commissions which shall expire at the end of their next session.” 

Here it will be observed the phraseology of the Constitution 
is wholly different from that relating to the temporary appoint- 
ment of a Senator by the executive of a State. ere the Presi- 
dent has not only the power to fill upall vacancies that may hap- 
pen by resignation or otherwise, but all vacancies that may hap- 
pen during the recess of the Senate, by granting commissions 
which shall expire at the end of their next session. In the one 
ease there is a studied effort to specify the kind of vacancy—that 
is to say, one arising from resignation or through like cause, 
while in the other case there is no limitation whatever upon the 
power of the President to fill during the recess of the Senate. It 
is not only a vacancy occurring by death, by resignation, or any 
other like cause, but ‘‘all vacancies.” And hence it was that 
Congress in enacting section 1769 of the Revised Statutes speci- 
fied vacancies occurring not only by death and resignation, but 
by “expiration of term of office,” all of which is clearly author- 
ized by the provisions of the Constitution referred to. ‘The same 
is true of that other provision to the effect that ‘*when vacancies 
happen in the representation from any State the executive author- 
ity thereof shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies.” 

Here it has very properly been held, as we have seen, that the 
executive of a State has the power to order the filling of all 
vacancies which have actually happened in the mode therein 
pointed out, no matter how a vacancy may have occurred— 
whether by death, resignation, or expiration of the term of mem- 
bers previous to the election of their successors. And this is 
necessarily so from the fact that no limit or qualification what- 
ever appears in the constitutional provision limiting the vacan- 
cies specified to such as have occurred in a certain way as con- 
tradistinguished from vacancies which may occur or happen in 
anyway whatever. Therefore it is, Mr. President, that so far 
from the construction placed upon these several provisions of 
the Constitution being an argument in support of the committee 
in this case, they are each of them, as I view it, a most convinc- 
ing argument to the contrary. 

A leading Senator in discussing the Rantoul case in 1851 re- 
fers to this very subject in the following language: 

if the franrers of the Constitution had intended to confer the same sort of 
power, they would have used the same terms—terms equivalent to each 


Other in each case—but we find them using very different terms. This shows 
that the powers were conferred with different purposes in each case. 


’ 


Another distinguished Senator, commenting upon the same 
question, said: 
I think there is a great deal of force in the comparison made by one of the 


Senators from South Carolina between the saneeoes wees in this case and 
the language used in giving the President power tofill vacancies during the 


The clauses are not similar, either in | 


In the | © ; Shape : 
| tion upon the fact that while the Constitution provides that 
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recess of the Senate. If the framers of the Constitution intended to a) 
the same rule to both, they would have used the same language in 

ca%es, but we find them using very different language. I concur enti had 
with the Senator in relation to that point. 


a ii SRI bel tne 


The committee in its report, and the distinguished and 
constitutional lawyer who drew that report [Mr. HOAR] als 
his remarks yesterday in support of it, place much stress by 
of argumentin favor of a liberal construction of the Const 


ah tated be 


case vacancies happen by resignation or otherwise the execut 
may make temporary appointments until the next meeting 
the Legislature, that it has been frequently held heretofore 
the Senate, which I admit, that such temporary appointees h 
their offices, not merely until the initial meeting, but until 1 
end of the next Legislature, unless a Senator is duly elected 

fore that time and his credentials presented to the Senate. 

But I respectfully submit to my distinguished friend whet! 
after all this construction of the clause in question is anyth 
more than that which is plainly and clearly and necessarily 
thorized by the plair. wording of the charter? Is the dist 
guished Senator, in other words, quite sure that the wo 
“until the next meeting of the Legislature ” were intended 
the framers of the Constitution to apply to the duration of 
term of the temporary appointee? On the contrary, do they: 
rather relate to the time within which, and fix definitely ‘ 
period of time up to which the executive may continue to ex 
cise the power of temporary appointment? In other words, sr 
not these words, ‘until the next meeting of the Legislatur 
intended as a limitation upon the power of the executive toma 
such temporary appointments after the meeting of the next 
Legislature, although a vacancy may have happencd by resigr 
tion or otherwise which may not be filled for days or weeks aft 
such meeting? 

This, I believe, is the true construction of this clause of the 
Constitution. And in this view I am supported by some of the 
ablest constitutional lawyers who have ever discussed it. 8S: 
was the view expressed in a report of the Judiciary Committe 


be RT bes 4 ag 


of this Senate, submitted January 16, 1854, in the case of Sami ' 
S. Phelps, a temporary appointee from the State of Verm« 5 
while similar views were expressed as stated in that report 
many able Senators in the two previous cases of Mr. Winth: , 
and Mr. Rantoul of Massachusetts, in 1851; and of Mr. M: $ 


wether and Mr. Nixon of Kentucky, in 1852. And a careful 
amination and reading of the Constitution itself leads strong); 
up to this conclusion. 

The language of the Constitution is “if vacancies happen » 
resignation or otherwise during the recess of the Legislature 
any State,” not ‘‘if a vacancy happens by resignation or oth 
wise during the recess of the Legislature of any State,” but 
vacancies happen,” not ‘‘if vacancies happen in several Stat 
not ‘‘if a vacancy happens in any State,” but ‘‘if vacancies | a 
pen during the recess of the Legislature of any State, the ex a 
tive thereof may make,” not a ‘‘ temporary appointment” 
is not the language of the Constitution, but he ‘‘ may make 1 
porary appointments,” the plural term being used, ‘ until 
next meeting of the Legislature;” thus clearly showing that i 
framers of the Constitution, in agreeing to this provision, 4 
in their minds the contingency of the happening of more t a 
one vacancy from the same State during the recess of the L: 
lature, not more than one in the sense claimed in the majo 
report, where the claim is made that the plural was intend 
include a vacancy occurring by @ failure of the Legislature t 
elect, but in the sense that the temporary appointee might 
resign, refuse to accept, or be expelled, before the meeti 
the Legislature, and hence what was intended by the langu: 
‘‘may make temporary appointments until the next mecti 
the Legislature” was that when and as often as any vac 
should occur” by resignation or otherwise during the rece 
the Legislature of any State, that then the executive of such Sta” 7 
should, at his option, have the power to make either one ten) 
rary appointment or more than one temporary appointn a 
should more than one such vacancy occur before the Legislatur: 4 
should meetand have an opportunity to elect, and might conti % 
to thus exercise his constitutional power of making tem): Be 
appointments when and as often as any such vacancy shou 
cur ‘‘wntid the next meeting of the Legislature, which shal 
fill such vacancy or vacancies.” Whether, therefore, Mr. 
dent, the construction referred to by the venerable Senator 
Massachusetts a. HOAR], by which a temporary appoint 
a vacancy is held to be entitled to hold his seat until the of 
Legislature either elects or has opportunity to choose a 5"! 
tor, and which is cited as a controlling precedent for a mos 
eral construction of those clauses of the Constitution now \ 7 
der consideration, is or is not a liberal or literal constructio™”' J 
that clause depends entirely upon how the clause is regard:\— | 
what it means—what was the intentionofthe framersof the 0" 
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stitution by the use of the phraseology “ wntil the next meeting 
of the Legislature.” aN 

If the latter portion of the clause of the Constitution, ‘* the ex- 
ecutive thereof may make temporary appointments until the 
next mecting of the Legislature,” is to be construed as defining 
and fixing the period or duration of the term for which an ap- 
pointee shall hold his office, then it would follow that in every 
case of a temporary appointment by the executive to fill a va- 
cancy the appointee would continue to hold his office as Senator 
until the next meeting of the Legislature. If such is the con- 
struction, then there could be no exception, but ev 
pointee’s tenure of office could not be interfered with, any more 
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| 


ery such ap- | 


than can the six-year term of any one of us be interfered with, | 
except by the happening in the case of a temporary appointee | 


of the one specific thing; that is to say, ‘‘ the next meeting of 
the Legislature.” 

But that this is not the construction that should be placed 
upon this clause of the Constitution may be shown to be evident 
by this illustration: Suppose my term as Senator is to expire on 
the 4th dayof March next. Suppose on the Ist day of May next, 
during a recess of the Legislature, I resign. There would be a 
vacancy which the executive of my State clearly, as we would 
all agree, would have the power to fill. He makes a temporary 
appointment to fill such vacancy. Theappointee is sworn in next 
December at the meeting of the Congress, but there is no ses- 
sion of the Legislature of Oregon between that date and the 4th 
of March next, when my term expires. On the contrary, there 
is no meeting of the Legislature until the January following. 

Would it be contended by any Senator that the tenure of ollice 
of the temporary appointee of the executive would in sucha case 
extend, in the languageof the Constitution, “* until the nextmeet- 
ing of the Legislature?” Or must it not be conceded by every- 
one that the term of office of such temporary appointee would 
be vacated on the 4th day of March next—the date of the ex- 
piration of my regular term? From this illustration and others 
that might be given, it is to my mind perfectly clear that the 
word “‘until” in the Constitution, instead of having relation to 
or defining the duration of the term of office of the temporary 
appointee of the executive, is a word of limitation upon the 
power of the executive to make an appointment. 

Mr. DANIEL. Would it interrupt the Senator if Ishould ask 
him a question? 
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by the executive expires immediately on the next 
the Legislature than there is for holding that his te: ‘ 
fice extends until the next meeting oi the | 

The true construction, therefore, I take it, of this cla 
Constitution is simply this: That the power of the exc ve to 
appoint temporarily to a certain vaeancy is limited to a« 
specific period of time, namely, from the date when the \ 


happens “until the next meet islature 


rof the Leg 


the term of the person so temporarily appointed wv 

period of time to fill a vacancy m: nay not, accord 
circumstances of the case, extend * til the? t mx 
Legislature,” and that the proper const as to dura- 
tion is, no intervening circumstance happe1 r to vit the 
term, that it extends until Legisia 


the next Levisiatu hall ha ‘ 


journed, so that full opportunity may have been gi 





| Legislature to elect asuccessor. This opportunity affor: 
the Legislature having adjourned without choosing a Sena 


| Lfind on page Si of * Hickey'’s Constitution’ 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MANDERSON in the chair). | 


Does the Senator from Oregon yield to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DANIEL. When does the Senator from Cregon think 
that the appointment made by the executive expires? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Gregon. I think it expires as soon as the 


Legislature that meets next after the appointment is made elects | 


a suceessor and the credentials of the successor are presented to 
the Senate. If the Legislature goes through its session and 
fails to elect, then his term expires when the Legislature expires. 

Mr. DANIEL. May I ask the Senator a further question? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Certainly. 

Mr. DANIEL. From what part or word in the Constitution 
does the Senator collect the fact that the appointment expires 
when the Legislature meets if the governor has already filled 
the vacancy in a term which has been vacated? Whereis there 
any limitation upon the duration of the term unless it be found 
in that clause of the Constitution ‘until the next meeting of the 
Legislature?” 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. 
ently. 

But another and still stronger illustration will show conclu- 
sively that the words “until the next meeting of the Legisla- 
ture” as used in the Constitution never were intended to fix the 
duration of the term of office of an appointee, much less to limit 
it to the next meeting of the Legislature. 

Suppose my term of office expires on the 4th of March next; 
the Legislature of my State meeting next January elects my 
successor, his term commencing the 4th of March next; the 


I willcome to that point pres- 


Legislature then adjourns, and in February I resign my seat. | 


There clearly again is a vacancy which the executive of my 
State has the power to fill under the Constitution, and he makes 
a temporary appointment, under the authority conferred on him 
by the Constitution authorizing him to make ‘ temporary ap- 
pointments,” ‘‘until the next meeting of the Legislature;” but 
the Legislature does not meet again until the following January, 
will any Senater contend that such appointee could hold until 
the next meeting of the Legislature? 


Will not every Senator on this floor concede in a moment that | tution declares that the Legislature shall then fill the vacancy. 


he would not, but on the contrary that his term would expize .= 


e€ 18 at once vacat 


one that has rec 


olnt 


then the term of the temporary ap) 
This construction is not new. It is 





sanction of some of the ablest lawyers who ever held seats i 18 
Senate, not merely strict constructionists, but those of the « 
posite school of constitutional inter] tion. It was advocated 
and urged as the proper construction by a number of leading 
Senators in the debate over the successorship to Henry 
notably by Senator Brooke, of Mississippi, who said 

It is contended that the Constitution limits or extends, as the ca 1 


theappointment by the executive tot 
sir, is not my reading or underst: 
follows: “And if vacancies happ+ 
recess of the Legislature of any 








4) ‘ 

temporary appointments until the ure i 
shall then fill such vacanctes."’ N ott 
“until,’’ which is the limitation 
ernor, or rather upon the time iit 1 we 
appointment, and not upon the term of the appointment itsell 

The late distinguished Senator from New Hampshire, M 
Hale, in placing a construction upon the words of the Constit 


tion ‘‘ until the next meeting of the Legislature ” in the contes 
case of Rantoul, from Massachusetts, on the 7th day of Fel 
1851 (volume 23, Congressional Globe, page 462), said: 
There is another thing to which I wish to call the 
the certil 


rual 


attention of the S« 


cate of Mr. Buci 











| Secretary of State, that “this copy is correct in text, letter, and pun 
tion.” i take it that it isso, and not to affect any great learning a 
the rest of mankind, I wish toca!ltheattentionof thé Senate to tha 
of the Constitution which has been quoted in order to see what the 
‘until’ qualifies. It strikes me that it qualifies the verb “mak I 

| the executive of a State may meke temrporary appointments wnfi/ the n 

| meeting of the Legislature. If that be the true er matical construct 
of the clause, it means that the moment that the Legislature ‘ts hisp I 
to make appointmentsexpires; itis junctus ofici ‘Then the is veste 
in the Legislature, “which shall then fill such ve neies i n 

| does not relate to the continuance of the person in butsim 
the time when the power shall be exercised by the governor— 

Mr. HOAR. What case is that? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. That was the case of Rantoul 
vs. Winthrop, a contested case as to whether Mr. Rantoul or 
Winthrop was entitled to a seat from Massachusetts, the Ser 
tor’s own State. I quote from Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire, it 
the Rantoul case, from Massachusetts, in February, i451. He 
said it— 
simply qualifies the time when the power shall be exercised by t 
nor, and until the Legislature meets; then the] is vested int I 
lature. That, it strikes me, is the true grammat is ¥ ist 
sense interpretation of the Constitution t does n folk t! i i 
bent on the Legislature to make the appointment the first day: but when 

they have exercised their power and sent us the usual ey r Uk ; 
tion, we have no further duty to perf I 

Senator Walker of Wisconsin, in the Rantoul debate in 18 
after quoting the clause of the Constitution, ‘‘ until t 
meeting of the Legislature,” said: 

That is as much as to say that the executive may mak mpor 
ea until such time as the Legislature shall next meet What 
© done after thattime? Then the Legislature shal! “fill such vacan 


| Until the next meeting of the ] 


| nothing whatever to do with qualifying 


the 4th day of March, when the Senator elected by the Legisla- | 


ture as my successor would succeed him? There isno more rea- 
son therefore for holding that the term of a temporary appointee 


It seems to me clear that the Constitution intends by us 
describe or point out Who shall fill the vacancy at the tw 
rislature tl 
| fill it 







scovernor of 





it, after that the Legislature sh ‘consequently the v 
the term of Senator. 
Continuing further, he said: 


It seems to me that the construction of the Constitution would 


press what was intended ifit read thus: “‘ And if vacancies hap g 
nation or otherwise during the recess of the Le ature of a I 





executive thereof may make temporary appoint $ tinti ¢ iSia 
shall meet;’’ but after the Legislature shall have met it “shall fill st 





vacancy.” It will be observed also that the term temporary appoint 
ments” in the plural is used. It does not say ‘temporary appointment 
I take that to mean this: Suppose the go makes one appointment t 
fill the vacancy temporarily, and that appointee dies or does not accept, | 
may appoint again. Suppose he dies or does not accept, the governor nay 
make another appointment and keep making appointments from time to 









time up to the period of the next meeting of the 


Senator Downs, in discussing the contested case of Rantoul in 
1851, said: 
Suppose the term of a Senator elected, not appointed, expires, and the 


Legislature does not elect. There is a vacancy which must be tilled, and 
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there can be no doubt that when the Legislature adjourns without filling it 
the vacancy can not be filled until the Legislature meets again. It is ex- 


. 


pressly limited to that time by the Constitution. 

Senator Downs, commenting upon and giving construction to 
the words, ‘‘ until the next meeting of the Legislature,” in the 
contested case of Rantoul, said: 


i can not give the same construction as the Senator from South Carolina 
to the other clause of the Constitution when he supposed the word “ until” 
to apply to the continuance of a Senator appointed by the governor. The 
Senator from Wisconsin properly took the ground that the “ until’ applied 
to the time the authority of the governor was to be exercised. It is neces- 
sarily so, because a vacancy might happen in the representation of a dis- 
tant State—California for instance—and it would require a considerable 
time before a Senator elected could make his appearance and have his cre- 
dentials presented. The idea of the Constitution was that the vacancy 
should be temporarily filled until the Legislature should elect, and the seat 
become entirely vacant when the Legislature adjourns without filling it.”’ 


Senator Underwood of Kentucky approved the views expressed 
by Senator Hale in the following language: 


Now, the expression of the Constitution is that the governor is to make 
temporary appointments until the next meeting of the Legislature. I think 
it perfectly clear that the gentleman from New Hampsbtire [Mr. Hale] and 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Walker] have demonstrated that the 
term ‘‘until ’ qualifies merely the time within which the governor is to ex- 
ercise that power. Before the meeting of the Legislature the governor is to 
exercise the power of making ney. appointments; after the meeting 
of the Legislature nobody but the Legislature is to fill the vacancy. 

This expression, therefore, does not limit the duration of the appointment, 
but only qualifies the time within which the power is to be exercised by the 
governor. It is to say to his appointee,‘‘Go and take that seat and hold it 
and exercise the duties belonging to it." Howlong? Upto thetime thatan 
individual shall come with a commission from another authority. He is 
locum tenens of the seat until some other person comes with a commission 
That has been the construction of the Constitution from the beginning; that 
from a higher authority and says,‘ Give way to me; I am entitled totakeit.”’ 
is the report from the Judiciary Committee. It does seem to me that the 
language of the Constitution conveys these ideas just as plain as any lan- 
guage possibly could. It carries out the object and intent of the framers of 
the Government. 

Senator Mason of Virginia in the debate in the Rantoul case 
said: 

[ submit, then, with perfect confidence that the word “until’’ is intended 
to limit the period within which the executive may appoint and to limit 
nothing else. The executive may appoint until the Legislature meets, but 
when the Legislature meets the power vested in the executive ends. The 
word “until,” then, limits the time within which his duties shall be dis- 
charged by the executive and it limits nothing else. It has been construed 
by some, I believe, to limit the period during which the appointee of the 
executive shall continue in the Senate. It does not fix such limit at all. 
The term of the office is six years, and if a vacancy occurs in the term that 
vacancy, in the contemplation of the Constitution, is not filled until some- 
body is appointed for the whole of the remainder of the term. 

Senator Mason, in further discussing the Rantoul case, said: 


I submit, then, that the proper construction of the Constitution is that a 
temporary appointment by the executive does not fill the vacancy. It is an 
appointment temporary in itself, and that appointment ends when the va- 
cancy is filled by the proper appointing power. Power is given to the exec- 
utive not to make a ‘temporary appointment,” but to make “temporary 
appointments:’’ for if the term used was in the singular number, when the 
executive made a single appointment his function would terminate; and if 
his appointee ceased to act in consequence of death, resignation, or other- 
wise, the place would remain vacant. The power then is given to make tem- 
porary appointments until the next meeting of the Legislature. 

But, Mr. President, suppose I am wrong in this construction. 
Suppose the words ‘‘ until the next meeting of the Legislature” 
are intended, not to limit the power of temporary appointment 
vested in the executive, but rather to limit the term of the per- 
son so temporarily appointed; even then I should confidently in- 
sist that the construction placed upon it as to the duration of 
such term in the case of Smith from Maryland in 1809, and which 
has been adhered to ever since without an exception, to the ef- 
fect that the word ‘‘meeting,” as used in the Constitution, has 
reference to and includes the whole of the next term or session 
of the Legislature, is not only not a strained construction or a 
liberal construction that can be used as an argument here by Sen- 
ators in favor of the construction that the majority of the com- 
mittee seek to place upon the language of the Constitution vest- 
ing the power of temporary appointment in the governor, but it 
is rather the only sensible construction warranted by the words 
used. Asstated by Senator Butler of South Carolina, in the con- 
tested case of Rantoul in 1851, in discussing this very question— 

The next ensuing Legislature that meets after executive es has 
the power to make an effectual appointment in the place of the sitting mem- 
ber. My colleague is mistaken in coppermine that a sitting member under 
executive appointment can not hold his office longer than the day of the 
meeting of the Legislature; because to cg yee that the Legislature must 
make au appointment on the very day that it meets is inconsistent with all 
the analogies upon subjects of this kind. Why, a court has but one term 
and it isa day; and the session of the Legislature is a unit and to the same 
purpose it may be regarded as a day—as an entire term. It is during that 
term thata Legisiature has a right to exhaust this power. 


The distinguishéd Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] yes- 
terday referred to the case of the British Parliament, where the 
whole term is treated as one day and all acts passed during the 
whole session relate back and take effectfrom the first day of the 
meeting of Parliament. 

Again, Senator Davis of Massachusetts, in the same debate, 
in discussing this question said: 

Now, it is a very fair construction of the term “‘ meeting ” that it is tanta- 
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mount to and synonymous with the term ‘‘session.” 


Itapplies, then, toany 
period of the session. 


I refer to this for the purpose of answering, or trying at least 
to answer, the argument of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr., 
HOAR], when he claims that a liberal construction was placed 
upon that provision of the Constitution, which extended the term 
of a temporary appointee not only to the first day of the meet- 
ing of the Legislature, but to the end of the session of the Leg- 
islature. : 

WHAT ARE THE PRECEDENTS ? 


Now, Mr. President, a few words as to the precedents. 

It is an historical fact worthy of note, not to be lost sight ot 
in the discussion of this important constitutional question, that 
in the very first case ever presented to the Senate in which the 
construction of this clause of the Constitution as to the power 
of the executive of a State to appoint a Senator was involved, 
the Senate, then composed of many of the very men who partic- 
ipated in the formation of the Constitution, adopted without hes- 
itation that view of the Constitution for which I am now con- 
tending. That was the case of Kensey Johns, of Delaware. 

Mr. HOAR. Before the Senator begins on that point will he 
permit an interruption? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. Ithink the Senator would like perhaps to correct 
one statement which has no relation to his argument. There 
was never any contested case between Mr. Rantoul and Mr. 
Winthrop. There was never any question raised, as I recollect, 
and [ am quite sure I am right, in regard to Mr. Rantoul’s title 
to his seat. I will state the facts. Mr. Winthrop raised the 
question himself. The Legislature having met, and Mr. Win- 
throp holding his seat by the appointment of the governor, he 
raised the question whether he should continue to sit. There- 
upon the Senate voted that he could continue until the Legisla- 
ture elected a successor and the credentials were presented. 

Mr. Winthrop presented Mr. Rantoul’s credentials and then 
vacated the seat voluntarily. After that, Mr. Rantoul not in- 
stantly appearing to claim his seat, a resolution was proposed in 
the Senate that a Senator under such circumstances was entitled 
to hold the seat after the presentation of his successor’s creden- 
tials. The debate went on in the absence of both Senators, neither 
claiming the seat. Then somebody observed that it was a ques- 
tion of no practical application, and it was not worth while to 
discuss it any further. It does not affect at all the Senator's 
citation, but the Senator quoted it as if it was the case of Ran- 
toul vs. Winthrop. There never was any contest. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The Senator is entirely right. 
He has stated the facts as they are. I simply spoke of it asa 
contested case in order to attract the attention of the Senator 
to it. 

Mr. HOAR. I remember the case very well, but when the 
Senator spoke of it as a contest I was amazed; I thought it was 
something I had not seen, 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. No; the facts are as stated by 
the Senator, but it led to a long and avery able debate, in which 
at least many of the questions which we are now discussing were 
presented very ably and at great length. 

Mr. VILAS. [should like to state a question to the Senator 
in connection with the point he has been discussing. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Certainly. 

Mr. VILAS. Suppose first an appointment by the governor 
to a vacancy happening by resignation, do I understand the 
Senator to hold that at the next meeting of the Legislature, 
whether in special called session or in regular session under the 
constitution and laws of the State, if no election is made the 
commission terminates? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Yes, that is my view; that is, it 
terminates when the Legislature adjourns, not before, unless 
there has been an election. 

Mr. VILAS. After the Legislature has adjourned failing or 
being unable to elect, there remains another vacancy. Can the 
governor appoint to that? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Not at all, in my opinion. The 
prerogative of the governor is exhausted; his power is gone by 
the meeting of the Legislature. 

Mr. VILAS. Thatthen makes two casesin which the Senator 
holds the governor can not appoint under his construction, one 
where the vacancy occurs by reason of the expiration of a regu- 
lar term fully served out, and the other where a vacancy hap- 

ns because the Legislature has not chosen to fill the vacancy. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. That is my view precisely, and 
I think no distinction whatever can be drawn between the two 
cases. if indeed these constitute two vacancies, or merely a con- 
tinuance of the one vacancy, because in either case the Legis- 
lature whose duty it is to choose a Senator has met and failed to 
perform its duty. 
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Mr. VILAS. But has not the vacancy in the second case hap- 
ned by an accident, as it were? 


Pur. MITCHELL of Oregon. Notat all. It has happened or 
continued to exist by reason of the failure of the Legislature to | 


erform @ constitutional function. That is my view. 
When interrupted by the Senator from Massachusetts I was 
about to refer to the case of Kensey Johns, of Delaware, which 


was the first time in the history of the Government when the | 


question we are now considering was brought to the attention of 
the Senate. In that case George Read, a Senator from the State 
of Delaware, resigned his seat in December, 1793, during the re- 
cess of the Legislature of that State. The Legislature met in 


Senator. 


January and adjourned in February, 1794, without choosing a | 
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On the 19th of March Kensey Johns was appointed by the gov- 


ernor of said State to fill the vacancy, and when his case came 
pefore this body it was decided that Mr. Johns was not entitled 
to his seat for the reason that a session of the Legislature had 


intervened between the resignation of Mr. Read and the appoint- | 


ment of Mr. Johns. This is the very case put by the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. VILAS]. The credentials of Mr. Johns in 





that case were referred to the Committee on Elections March 
94, 1794, the committee being composed of Senators Bradley, 
‘Nlsworth, Mitchell, Rutherford, Brown, Livermore, and Taylor. 
4 ’ ‘ 





This committee, after reciting the facts, submitted a report 
March 28, 1794, accompanied by the following resolution: 


Resolved, That Kensey Johns, appointed by the governor of the State of 
Delaware as a Senator of the United States for the said State, i xt entitled 
to a seat in the Senate of the United States, a session of the Legislature of 
the said State having intervened between the resignation of said George 
Read and the appointment of said Kensey Johns. 





This report was adopted on a yea-and-nay vote of 20 yeas and 
Tnays. I have the vote here. It was avery decided vote—a 
two-thirds vote. 


Mr. VANCE. Will my colleague on the committee allow me 


to ask him if he has taken pains to notice how many Senators | 


who participated in that decision had been members of the Con- 
stitutional Convention? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I have not, I regret to say. 
intended to look that up, but it slipped my mind. 
sion is that there were quite a number. 

Mr. DOLPH. I suggest to my colleaguo to read the vote. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I will read the vote. 
voted *‘ yea,” that is, that he had no right to a seat, were: Sen- 
ators Bradford, Bradley, Brown, Burr, Butler, Cabot, Edwards, 
Elisworth, Frelinghuysen, Gunn, Hawkins, Jackson, King, Lang- 
don, Livermore, Martin, Mitchell, Monroe, Robinson, and Tay- 
lor. 

The nays were: Senators Foster, Izard, Morris, Potts, Ruther- 
ford, Strong, and Vining. 


I 


My impres- 


This case is infinitely stronger than the one now before the | 


Senate, as in that case there was originally such a vacancy as 
the executive unquestionably had the right to fill by a tem- 
porary appointment ‘‘ until the next meeting of the Legisla- 
ture,’ because it was carved out of the term for which Mr. Read 
had been elected; but, although this was so, the Senate decided 
by this two-thirds vote that because a meeting of the Legisla- 
ture had intervened subsequent to the happening of the vacancy 
it was the duty, and the exclusive duty, of such Legislature 
to fill the same under the provision of the Constitution, and 
that not having done so, then no such vacancy existed as is con- 
templated by the Constitution, which could be filled by the 
temporary appointment of the executive. 

Subsequent to the determination of the case of Kensey Johns, 
& number of cases occurred between that date and the Lanman 
case in 1825, in which the temporary appointees were seated, but 
in reference to which, with a single exception, that of the case 
of Uriah Tracey, an appointee from the State of Connecticut in 
1801, there was no question raised, just as in the case of my 
friend Senator Pasco, who was admiited the other day without 
& question being raised at all. 

The cases seem to have gone along without the attention of 
any Senator having been called to them. These were the cases 
of William Cocke from Tennessee in 1797, of Uriah Tracey from 





constitutional provision authorizing the executive of a St to 
fill a vacancy by a temporary appointment. 

In that case the credentials of Mr. Lanman were refi l to 
a select committee consisting of three members, composed of 

| Senators Eaton, Edwards, and Tazewell; and to the end that the 
consideration of the question should not be merely perfu ry 
but thorough; to the end that all sides and all interests should 
be heard and duly considered, Mr. Van Buren on the 5th day of 
March, 1825, submitted the following resolution, which was 
adopted: 

Resolved, That the Hon. James Lanman have lea to be } r 
of the Senate on the question as to his righttoas 
pointment by the executive of Connecticut. 

That there may be no misunderstanding as to the facts in the 
Lanman case, it should be stated that Mr. Lanman’s term as Sen- 
ator expired March 3, 1825. March 4, 1825, he produced cre- 
dentials of appointment by the governor to fill the vacancy. The 
credentials of appointment were dated February 8, 1825, and set 
forth that the President of the United States had de © 
Senate to convene on the 4th of March following and had « | 
official notice of that fact to be communicated to the 
that they, the credentials, were *‘ to take effect immedi te) 
the 3d day of March, 1825, and to continue until the nex! y 
of the Legislature.” 

These were the facts. 

The select committee appointed to consider the case w li- 
vided in opinion, Senator Edwards alone favoring the right of 
the executive to appoint, while Senators Eaton and Tazewell, 
the majority of the committee, denied the right of the executive 
toappoint. After some considerable discussion, which is set out 
at some length in Niles’s Register, volume 28, page 32, the vote 
was taken on the resolution offered by Mr. Edwards, the minor- 

| ity of the select committee, to the effect that Mr. Lanman be 
qualified and take his seat in the Senate pursuant to the cre- 
| dentials of the governor. 

On that vote, the roll being called, there were 18 yeas to 23 
nays. The Senate of the United States, therefore, in the case 
of Mr. Lanman in 1825, after a thorough consideration of that 


Those who | 


Connecticut, March, 1801, of Mr. Condit of New Jersey in 1803, | 


of Joseph Anderson from Tennessee and Mr. Smith of Maryland 
in March, 1809, Mr. Cutts of New Hampshirein 1813, and of John 
Williams from Tennessee in January, 1817. The vote in the 
case of Mr. Tracey of Connecticut, the only one upon which there 
was a division, was 13 in favor and 10‘against the right of the 
member 4o take his seat. This was the state of the case when 


the case of Lanman, an appointee from the State of Connecticut, | 


reached the Senate March 4, 1825, and then for the first time in 
the history of the Government was there a determination mani- 
fested upon the part of the Senate to take up, carefully consider, 
aud determine as to the proper construction to be placed on the 





case and of the precedents, decided by this emphatic vote that 
the executive of a State had no constitutional power to make a 
temporary appointment to fill a vacancy caused by the expira- 


tion of the term of a Senator in acase where the Legislature had 
failed to choose a Senator. 
But it is insisted with great earnestness by the distinguished 


Senator from Massachusetts that the Lanman case, passed upon 


in the Eighteenth Congress (1825), did not involve the question 
now before the Senate, but onthe contrary that the only question 
involved in that case was as to the power of the executi to 


make a temporary appointment in advance of the happening of 
a@ vacancy. 


Itoccurs to me, after a very thorough investigation of the his- 
tory of the times and of the history of the proceedings of the 
Senate occurring shortly thereafter, that this conclusion of the 
distinguished Senator is not justified. 

It will be found by a reference to the case of Ambro iH. 
Sevier, a temporary appointee from the State of Arkansas 


whose case was passed upon at the special session of the Senate 
in March, 1837, but twelve years subsequent to the Lanman 
case, that the Committee of the Judiciary of this body, then 
composed of Grundy (chairman), Crittenden, Morris, King of 
Georgia, and Wall, in their report favoring the seating of Mr. 


Sevier, referred to the Lanman case, cited the fact that the 





Senate refused to seat him by a vote of 23 to 18, and commented 
on and characterized it in the following language: 

This decision seems to have been generally acquiesced in since that time, 
nor is it intended by the committee to call its correctness in question rhe 
principle asserted in that case is that the Legislature of a State, by making 
elections themselves, shall provide for all vacancies which must ur at 


stated and known periods; 
ice is not such a ¢ 
article of the Cor 


Mr. HOAR. 
injustice. 

Mr. MITCHELLof Oregon. Of course I donot mean to do that. 

Mr. HOAR. He says that 1 claim the Lanman case did not 
proceed on the ground he is now advocating, but on other ground. 
All I have ever said was that it is impossible to tell on which of 
the two grounds it went; that there was high authority—Judge 
Story, Gordon’s Digest, and the National Intelligencer one way, 
and the statement of Mr. Grundy the other way, the first saying 
it was on one ground and the other on another ground. If the 
Senator will pardon me, if he will look at my report he will see 
the statement in Appendix A, and I will detain him but half a 
minute: 

There is no historical evidence from which we can determine whether the 


Senate rejected Mr. Lanman on the ground that the governor could not fill 
a vacancy happening at the beginning of the term, or on the ground that the 


and that the expiration of aregular term « erv- 
tingency as is embraced in the second section of the first 


stitution 





My honorable friend does me an unintentional 





governor could not lawfully make the appointment in anticipation, before 
the vacancy occurred, and before he could possibly know whether the Legis- 
lature might be called together before that time. 

Then I go on to quote, what the Senator quotes, the author- 
ities on the other side, and then I sum it up at the end. I will 
not stop to read it. 

Mr MITCHELL of Oregon. I stand corrected. Assumeit to 
be true that that is the position of the Senator, that it does not 
appear from the history of the times what was the exact point 
upon which the case went. 

Mr. HOAR. 
quoted, and then quoted the evidence on the other side, and said 
it was of about equal authority. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I am endeavoring to show, how- 
ever, that very shortly after that case was determined the Judici- 
ary Committee of this body, in the case from Arkansas, referred 
to the Lanmancasoe as having been decided upon the very point as 
to whether the executive of aState could fill a vacancy occurring 
by the expiration of a term. 

And proceeding further the committee in the Sevier case said: 

The case now under consideration is wholly different in principle. The 
time when Mr. Sevier was to go out of office under his election made by the 


Legislature of Arkansas was decided by lot agreeably to the provisions of 
the Constitution on that subject. After the decision thus made, the Legis- 
lature of Arkansas not being in session, could not supply the vacancy; and 
the case, in the opinion of the committee, comes fairly within the provision 


of the Constitution contained in the third section of the first article, which 
declares: ‘And if vacancies happen by resignation or otherwise during the 
recess of the Legislature of any State the executive thereof may make tem- 
porary appointments until the next meeting of the Legislature, which shall 
then fill such vacancies.”’ 

Thus it will be seen, Mr. President, that the construction 
aa upon the Sevier case by the Judiciary Committee of this 

“dy, decided at a time when the Senate was doubtless composed 
of many cf the same members composing the Senate when the 
Lanman case was under consideration, was entirely different 
from that now placed upon it, after a period of sixty-eightiyears 
has elapsed, by the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts. 

‘The principle asserted in that case” (referring to the Lan- 
man case), say the Judiciary Committee of this body in 1837, was 
nol, as contended for by the Senator from Massachusetts and 
the Senator from Alabama and others here to-day, that the 
executive of a State could not make a temporary appointment 
in advance of the happening of a vacancy, but rather ‘‘that the 
Legislature of a State by making elections themselves shall pro- 
vide for all vacancies which must oceur at stated and known 
periods; and that the expiration of a regquiar term of service is not 
such a contingency as is embraced in the second section of the 
first article of the Constitution.” 

The Senator from Massachusetts relies upon an article pub- 
lished in a newspaper, the National Intelligencer, and in the 
report of Mr. Bartlett, which it is assumed is accepted by Judge 
Story for the conclusion that the Lanman case was decided solely 
upon the ground that an nen was made by the executive 
in advance of a vacaney; but in addition to the report of the 
Committee on the Judiciary of this body in the Sevier case, we 
have the statement of the late Senator Benton, of Missouri, in his 
Thirty Years’ Viow, in which, referring to the Lanman case, he 
Bays: 

Mr. Tazewell was the principal speaker against the validity of the ap- 
pointment, arguing against it both on the words of the Constitution and the 
reason for the provision. The words of the Constitution are ‘if vacancies 
happen” (in the Senate) by resignation or otherwise during the recess of the 
Legislature of any State, the executive thereof may make temporary > 
pom ments until the next meeting of the Legislature. ‘‘ Happen’ was held 
xy Mr. Tazewell to be the governing word in this provision, and it always 
implied a contingency, and an unexpected one. 

And Mr. Benton, commenting further on this decision, says: 

And with this decision the subsequent practice of the Senate has con- 
formed, leaving the States in part or In whole unrepresented when the Leg- 
islature failed to fill a regular vacancy. 

But not only so. The decision made in the Lanman case in 
1825 referred to, and the principle involved in it fully stated 
and approved by the full Judiciary Committee of the Senate in 
1837, and by a vote of 26 yeas to 19 naysin the Sevier case in 
1837, remained the established precedent followed by the Senate 
on ome occasion and in every instance for a period of more 
than half a century; and is still the unreversed precedent of this 
body to-day after a lapse of sixty-eight years, unless, indeed, itcan 
be successfully shown that that construction of the constitution so 
salutary in all respects, that precedent so firml; established and 
so faithfully followed through all this long period of our coun- 
try’s history, supported, sustainéd, and approved by a majority 
of the Committee on Privileges and Elections of the Senate so 
late as 1885, were broken down by a vote of the majority of this 
body, based upon a minority report from the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections submitted at that time by the distin- 

uished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] in the case of 

ll, & temporary appointee from the State of New Hampshire. 
That there is a wide distinction to a very great extent controll- 


I went over all the evidence which the Senator | 
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ing in its nature between the Lanman case and those of Bel! 
Blair will be shown as I proceed. 

But it is claimed by a majority of the committee in this 
that the decision in the Sevier case is an authority for the 
struction now claimed by the committee. This can not lx 


| inasmuch as the committee who reported that case and a 


jority of the Senate who voted to sustain the report based 1 
decision, not upon the ground that theexecutive of aState « 
by temporary appointment fill a vacancy caused by a failu 
the Legislature to choose a Senator at the beginning of a t 
but upon the other and wholly different ground that the vac 
in that case happened not by the expiration of the term 
Senator fixed by o— but by reason of the casting of a lot, 
that, therefore, the case was not parallel with the case wh 
vacancy occurs by reason of the expiration of the term of aS: 
tor for which he had been chosen by the Legislature. An 
is true and a fact not to bs lost sigh* of in this connection t 
while that was the view in the Sevier case, and which cle: 
distinguished it from the case of a vacancy occurring by 
expiration of a term of a Senator, many of those who \ 
in the negative in that case, including Daniel Webster, the { 
Bayard, Henry Clay, Crittenden, King of Alabama, Pren 
and others, failing to see the distinction thus drawn by the « 
mittee and by a majority of the Senate between that case an 
case of a vacancy occurring by reason of the expiration ofa te 
for which a Senator had been chosen, and the failure of the |] 
islature to elect a successor, voted against the seating of S: 
upon the ground clearly that in their judgment a vacancy 1 
happened, either by the expiration of the term of a Sena 
whose term had been ended by full service of a full term, o1 
lot in fixing the different classes of Senators under the Const 
tion, was not such a vacancy as the Constitution intended sh« 
be filled, even temporarily, by the appointment of the ex 
tive of a State. 

In the discussion which took place in the Senate in the c 
brated case as to the successorship of Henry Clay much lig! 
thrown upon the question now under consideration. Henry <¢ 
was elected a Senator from the State of Kentucky for the 
term of six years, commencing on the 4th of March of that y: 
On the 17th of December, 1851, he resigned his seat in the 
ate, to take effect on the first Monday of September, 1852. ' 
Legislature of Kentucky, then being in session, elected Mr. Di: 
to fill the vacancy which was to happen on the first Monday 
September thereafter, the time fixed by Mr. Clay at which 
resignation should take effect. 

On the 29th of June, 1852, over two months before his resi; 
tion was to take effect, Mr. Clay died. On the 6th of July 
governor of Kentucky appointed Mr. Meriwether to hold 
place until Mr. Clay’s resignation should take effect, on the | 
Monday of September following. 
Meriwether took his seat in the Senate in December, 1852. 
question came up for discussion as to whether Mr. Dixon, el 
by the Legislature of Kentucky in December, 1851, was enti 
to his seat. 


This state of case very naturally and very properly broug 


before the Senate for consideration the question as to the pr 
construction of those parts of the Constitution which cele 
the chcosing of Senators by the Legislature, both for full t: 
and to fill vacancies, as well also as the question as to | 
roper construction of that clause of the Constitution auth 

ng the executive of aState in certain emergencies to make 1 
porary appointments. Mr. Stephen A. Douglas, in discus 
the general subject, as will be found on page 90, volume 
the Congressional Globe, second session Thirty-second 
gress, used this language: 

Mr. GEORGE. Whose language is that? 
Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Stephen A. Douglas, a | 
good lawyer, too. He said: 

Where a Senatorial term has expired by its own limitation under th 
stitution, and an absence of representation results from that cause, it 
a Vacancy within the meaning of theConstitution. Vacancies happen 
the representation in the Senate during a recess of the Legislature 1 
filled by the governor of a State. 

L ask attention to this: 

But I preswme no man ever contended—certainly not since the L 
case—that a governor under the power to fill vacancies could make nu 
pointment to an original term of office. 

But the distinguished jurist and statesman from Illinois 
Douglas), proceeding further, emphasized the doctrine he w: 
nouncing in the following language: 


Therefore, when we speak Of vacancies happening in the constit: 
sense, We must be understood as meaning cases where the term h 
been filled and subsequently becomes vacant by resignation or other’ 


And right here, in answer to the claim of my distingu 


friend from Massachusetts, who seems to base his whole 3’: 4 


ment on the alleged fact and to contend with great earne 


that each State is entitled at all times to have two Senators 4 
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1895. 


their seats in the Senate, | might cite him to the words of Mr. 
Douglas inthe Dixon-Meriwether cases from Kentucky, wherein, 
in answer to an argument made by Senator Jones of Kentucky, 
similar to that for which my distinguished friend from Massa- 
chusetts now contends, he said: 

T apprehend that I will go as far as he or any other man in advocating the 








true rights of the States, Whatis the right of a State, then, as connected 
with representation in this body Itis a right derived from the Constitu- 
tion of the United States to be represented in this body in pursuance of the 
Constitution. It is not a right to be repre as Kentucky pleases or as 
any other State pleases, butitis aright to be represented as the Constitu 





no right to any other representation or mode of ap 
than that authorized and prescribed by the Constitution. To 
her or to compel her to be represented here, then, in any other mode 
than that appointed in the Constitution is a violation of State rights and 
of State sovereignty too. The question here is, what is the mode of repre 
sentation to Which Kentucky ts entitled in this case? 

Why, sir, the Constitution provides that in the election of Senators 
erally it shall be done by the Legislature of each State; it provides by impii- 
cation that in case of vacan ies Which occur during the session of the Legis- 


tion provides. She has 
pointment 
















lature, the Legislature shall elect; but it also provides thatif the vacancy 
occurs during the recess of the Legislature, the Legislature shall not elect 
in the first instance, but that the governor shall appoint, and the ap- 





tment shall continue until the next meeting ofthe Legislature, and that 


po L 
the Legislature shall then elect 
] 


he great Senator 


om 2 
these provisions of the Con- 


In the same 
from the State of \ 
stitution as follows: 


interesting debate, Lewis Cass, t 
lichigan, defined tl 

























How, then, stamds this case, sir? The third clause of thefirstarticle of the 
Constitution provides for the composition of the Senate by fixing the term 
of vice and the mode o ting the Senators, permanent and tempo 
rary. It declares that “if vacancies happen, by resignation or otherwise, dur 
ing the recess of the Legislature of any State, the executive thereof may make 
temporary appointmen til the next meeting of the Legislature, which 


such vacancies.”’ The 












sha en fill regular terms of Senators are for six 
years, and the “ vacancies’ herein provided for are the wnenpired portions of 
such terme, Which are to be “ filled” by the Legislature when it Lact 
when it can not act to be occupied | t rary ecutin ent 





therefore, a Senator resign, or his seat is otherwise vacated, except by theex 
piration of his term, the ‘‘ vacancy ”’ is for his original period of service, to be 
temporarily appointed to by the governor or “ filled’ 





by the Legislature 


Mr. Underwood of Kentucky, in the great debate of 1852 upon 
this question, in his able argument undertook to enumerate the 
various ways in which a vacancy, such as is contemplated by the 
Constitution, may be created. He said: 

There may be Various ways of creating a vacancy. Death creates it eo in- 
stanti; there is a vacancy from the time of the last breath. That is one way. 
There may be judgment of expulsion upon impeachmentand trial. As soon 
as the judgment is rendered the official life of the officer terminates and 
there isa vacancy from that period. There may be vacancy by abandon- 
nent, as where a man leaves the State which he was elected to represent. 
The time of the abandonment may be uncertain, but still an incumbent may 
vacate the office by abandonment. Then there may be vacancy by resigna- 
tion. 

Butit will be seen, Mr. President, that in this enumeration 
the distinguished Senator fails to state that a vacancy, such as 
is recognized by the Constitution, may noe by the exptration 
of the term of a Senaior, and the failure of the Legislature to elect. 
That, clearly in the judgment of Lewis Cass, the great Michi- 
gander, is not such a vacancy as was contemplated by the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. Seward,in the great debate as to the successorship of 
Henry Clay (Congressional Globe, second session Thirty-second 
Congress, p. 94), strongly, ably deprecating any construction of 


t 
+ 
t 


the Constitution that would tend to increase or strengthen the | 


prerogatives of the governors of States relative to their power 
to appoint Senators of the United States, used this language: 
Mr. President, this question has bearings upon the present of the State of 
Kentueky and also upon the future and the whole Union 
Mr. Dixon, Who comes with the plenary commission unanimously confirmed 
by the Legislature and governor of Kentucky, and an admission on the con- 
trary of Mr. Meriwether, who not only presents no such commission, but 
presents no claim and does not even appear, will, I think, deeply disturb 
centucky and alarm all the other States. This alarm will be increased by 
the fact that the proceeding will operate to strengthen and increase the pro- 


visional prerogative of the governors of the States at the expense of the | 


power conferred by the Constitution on the Legislatures of the States; for 
nothing is clearer than that the power conferred on the governors to fill va- 


cancies was designed to be but occasional and exceptional, and subordinate | 


to that devolved on the Legislatures, which was designed to be general, com- 
plete, and supreme. 

The great Senator from New York, continuing further, said: 

You will aiso excite new and painful apprehensions of another and even 
more grave kind. The House of Representatives is a legislative assembly 
drawn out by representation of the whole Union as one undivided country 
and people; and the constitution of that House is a great centripetal power 
acting toward consolidation. But the Senate is composed of an equal dele- 
gation of the several States appointed by the States. Senators areina man- 
ner ambassadors of the States, and the control exercised by the States in 
their an, without interference from the center, constitutes a cen- 
trifugal force important to the preservation of the State in their qualified 
constitutional independence. 

Hitherto the Senate of the United States has received whomsoever has 
been sent by the States, only examining their qualifications when denied, or 
deciding judicially between contestants. Butif now we reject one who is 
sent with fullauthority and whose title is not denied from without this body 
and call in‘one who is not sent with any such authority, we shall shake the 
confidence which has hitherto been enjoyed by the Senate, and raise alarm 
for the safety of the States and thus weaken the bonds of the Union. 


Mr. Mason of Virginia, in this same celebrated debate, took 
strong ground in opposition to the view contended for by the dis- 


gen- | 
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tinguished Senators from Massachusetts a \ i 
+} } : } } } ! 
held to the doctrine established by the i l a 
ca and for which I am contending here to-da 
he said: 
The Cons i al and has d > 
terms s \ a t< ve r thev are , Dy 
the Constitution, that one-third « < t ul \ 
the language of the Constitution as ‘ nz the dur no 
vaca ‘ een oO y y r 
oft a leendofs t 
of 1e Constitution is that tl : a 
and ‘ new te 1 mime ce 
A few word Ow & t pre ( 
tomy 1 3 a t : 
t t! “ena te ly with« ms tio! 
the State « >whenat Lé ) € 
treat tha 5 y ancy and tot I 
m itil lon i 1an’s « ‘ ) t 
( t n y rst i < y t t : : 
t ‘ th 4 , t I nd Vv I it 4 t tu 4 t 
I L 1 the a rf L 1a x 
that v 1a term expi ist all ‘ 
W h the exe ive ca | 
Senator Butler, in discussing the Phelps case in 1854, sa 
It must be conceded that authority to seas 
a new term of six years, after the « < ‘ 
vested in the State Legislature 
An rring to t Lanman case, he sa 
i J I 1s® came up for lake 1 ir 
tl ~ 
That is tosay, as well the qu yn as to whether 
couldappoint at the commencement of a full term as th« t 
question, if so, whether he could make such appointmet 
vance of the happening of the vacancy. 
i that a I Iii Ge : € i 
n 1} ‘ [ ne governor « > t pu t 
tl 1er entotfaterm Ino \ 3. it’ 
of ay l ne could ne be substi ¢ for re « 
lat Eve 1 had 1 t 
ta r gI i wt 1 i 
now 
lel Teffear Davi hen a & 
In the great debate of 1852, Jefferson Davis, then a S 
from the State of Mississippi, expressed his views as to t 


struction of these clauses of the Constitution relative to cho 
Senators: 

ir 

Said he— 
there are two modes of electine Seiators 
State, the other by executive appomtment 


2 one by the Legislature of 


And how ymes it, Mr. Pre 

























dent, that there are two modes? It is well to understand the reaso I 
was foreseen by the framers of the Constitution that vacancies would iT 
would “happen,’’ as the Constitution expresses it luring tl ‘r 

the Legislature of a State, and consequently that a State would be deprive 
of its repre tation, for a time at least, unless that vacancy yuld 

plie Hence it gives to the executive ofa State the } rofat ! 
appointme as the Constitution expresses it, a temporar ntment to 
hold wntil the Legislature, as I shall show you, has had ar tunity to 
appoint; and when the Legislature has once had that op] ) dd 
clined or omitted to exercise its power, the executive 1 I My 
power ov he subject. It has been justly enough obser that the 
Wwol until,’’ in the clause of the Constitution, qualifies t power 
that is, he shall appoint to hold until the Legislature dischar; 1s % t 

or has an opportunity to discharge it 


sted case of Ra 


Senator Underwood of Kentucky, in the cont 
toul, used this language in this body: 








The Constitution shows that it was never intended by its framers tha 
person should represent a State inthis body if it « d be avo unie : 
came here by an election on the part of the Legislature of his State 
Constitution shows that an election ts to be prefer : x tive 
pointment, and you ought to put suc h construction on the k tion of 
country as will give authority to those appointed accordir to the pr 
sions of instrument, by the very fountain of power ie L l ‘ 
elected by the people ; and if you wereto continue Mr. Winthrop aft 





officially informed by the creat seal of the State that the Legislature of th 
















State had made such an election and appointed an officer to discharge 
duties of the Senator, we would be going in violation of the spirit of our i 
stitutions by continuing in office an individual appointed by one r l 
allowi him toexercise powers, when the persons possessin he o1 i 
fountains of power had showed their determination that he 0 
be continued. It is well known that from political lation [ w 
mu prefer the continuance of the pres nd sitting member to t 
mission of the other, but still the great principles of the Governm« 
much more dear to me than men. And these are the principles w 
the time tocome I think ought to be carried out as they are pi 
carried out by the report of the committee. 

That great constitutional lawyer, Senator Badger vorth 
Carolina, in the debate in the Phelps case in 1854, from which I 


quote, said: 


The vacancies which the executive of a State is authorized tofill arenever 





vacancies that happen by the efflux of t They are not foreseen va 

cles; they are vacancies that happen resignation or otherwis« Mr 
President, from an exceeding desire to give to this clauseof the Constitution 
such a construction as would keep the Senate always full, I labored hard a 


year or two ago, when we had questions of this kind before us, to find out 
some method of supporting in my own mind a construction that a v r 
happening by efflux of time, and not filled beforehand by > Legislature 
might be brought within this limited power conferred on the executiv 
But, sir, Ihave been obliged toabandonit. ‘‘ By resignation or otherw 

thelanguage. Wemust expound the word “ otherwise” to apply to ' 
happening by similar events; that is, unforeseen events—<deat 
appointment to an office which disqualifies, but i# can never 
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expiration of a term of a Sen tor which leaves a seat vacant on this floor. My 
opinion, therefore, is that the governor of a State hasno power tofilla vacancy 
in this body which is brought about by the expiration or efiux of the time 
Jor which the Senator was elected—in other words, at the termination of his 
term in the Senate. It must be a vacancy in the term happening during the 
recess of the Legislature; it must bea vacancy in the term happening by res- 
ignation or other casualty. That I understand to have been the express 
and solemn decision of the Senate in Lanman’s case in 1825, overruling one 
or two éarlier decisions which had passed, perhaps, without full considera- 
tion 

The late Senator James A. Bayard, father of the late distin- 
guished Senator and Secretary of State, who joined with Mr. 
Butler in a minority report in the Phelps case in 1854, which re- 
port was adopted by the Senate, defined the constitutional pro- 
visions under consideration in these words: 


You find thatin reference to the full term of a Senator the provision is 

that he shal! hold his office for six years and be chosen by the Legislature. 
The executive has no authority there. And you find further that if tne 
Legislature is not in session at the time a vacancy occurs by resignation or 
otherwise, though it may not even be known to them, yet no authority in 
such a case is confided to the executive to appoint. 
* You find, in other words, that within the intent of the Constitution no au- 
thority over the subject is meant to be intrusted to the executive whenever 
the primary power—the Legislature—is in existence as an organized body. 
Iam aware that at one time it was decided that even in reference to the full 
term the executive of a State might make an appointment until the Legis- 
lature met; but that construction was subsequently overruled by the Senate in 
the caseof Mr. Lanman in the year 1825, and ever since the practice has been uni- 
JSormly tn accordance with the decision in that case. 


Proceeding further, Senator Bayard said: 

In reference to the full term it can not be doubted that nv authority what- 
ever is confided to the executive. The negative of power in any other event 
than when the vacancy occurs in recess shows that it was not the intent of 
the Constitution that the executive was merely to provide for casualties 
happening when the legislative power, which is the primary power, was not 
in existence and of course could not act. 

Senator Carpenter of Wisconsin, likewise a most distinguished 
constitutional lawyer and Senator, in the discussion of the Bell 
case—I quote from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 3, 
1879—said: 

Mr. CARPENTER. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. HoAk, Certainly. ’ 

Mr. CARPENTER. I do it for information. I want to vote with the Senator 
if I can on this question. The difficulty in my mind is that I think the em- 

yhatic word in the constitutional provision is ‘‘happen."’ Take the case of 
Visconsin. Our Legislature assembles on the first Monday of January. It 
has to elect to fill up the vacancy that istooccurin March. The Legislature 
generally sits until about the last of April. 

Suppose they begin on the day fixed by the act of Congress to ballot for 
Senator; they make no choice; they ballot up to and past the 4th of March 
without making an election. A vacancy then occurs; by the Constitution 
the term expires and the Legislature sits still with that vacancy running 
on, balioting for thirty days and unable to make a choice, and finally ad- 
journs without making achoice. Could the governor then appoint a Senator 
upon the ground that that was a vacancy happening in the recess of the 
Legislature? 

Mr. Hoar. I think not. 

It is due, however, to state that I understand the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR], soon after making the 
answer just quoted and having had time to reflect, came to a 
different conclusion, and as he very frankly stated in the Senate 
on yesterday. 

Other distinguished Senators held to the same view in the dis- 
cussion that took place in the Bell case in 1879. Among these, 
in addition to Carpenter of Wisconsin were Saulsbury of Dela- 
ware, who submitted the report of the committee, Beck of Ken- 
tucky, Eaton of Connecticut, Garland of Arkansas, subsequently 
Atturney-General; Conkling of New York, Davisof Illinois, for- 
merly associate justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States; Kernan of New York, Lamar of Mississippi, subsequently 
associate justice of the Supreme Court; Maxey of Texas, Mor- 
GAN of Alabama, and many others not now here; and last but not 


_by any means the least among the number in knowledge of consti- 


tutional construction and all that tends to constitute statesman- 
- in the highest and bestsense of that term, James G. Blaine, 
of Maine. 

But it must be borne in mind furthermore that in the discus- 
sions not only of the banman case, but in every other discussion 
that has ever taken place in this body—and there is nothing in 
the decision of the New Hampshire cases of Bell and Blair to the 
contrary—that where a vacancy has occurred which has been 
filled or not filled by the executive by a temporary appointment, 
and a session of the Legislature has then intervened and no Sen- 
ator has been chosen by such Legislature, that then the consti- 
tutional prerogative of the executive of a State to temporarily 
appoint a Senator to such vacancy is forever gone. 

in other words, conceding that a vacancy has happened which 
the executive clearly has the constitutional power to fill by tem- 
porary appointment, then, whether he exercises this power or 
not before the convening of the Legislature, by the very fact 
that the Legislature has convened, he is forever deprived there- 
after of filling that vacancy, whether the Legislature choose a 
Senator to fill it or not. And it must not be forgotten that 
the fact that the Legislature of the State of New Hampshire 
had had no opportunity to choose a Senator to the place to 








which Bell was appointed was commented upon and urged by 
several Senators in the debate in that case as a reason w hy the 
appointment of the governor should be sustained, and there can 
be but little doubt that the report of the majority of the com- 
mittee in the Bell case was overthrown in this Senate by the 
votes of enough Senators to create the majority that was given 
in that case who based their conclusions and votes upon that 
sole ground that the Legislature of the State had had no opper- 
tunity to choose a Senator. 

Therefore, for this reason, which must be apparent to all fa- 
miliar with the history of that case and of the Blair case, the 
result of the vote in the Senate in those two cases should not for 
one moment be regarded as a precedent to control the action of 
any Senator on the three cases now pending before the Senate. 
| speak of the three cases from Montana, Wyoming, and Wash- 
ington as now being before the Senate, although but one of them, 
of course, is now under consideration, that of Mr. Mantle of Mon- 
tana. All these three cases are unlike the Bell case in this, that 
in every one of them the Legislatures of these three States re- 
spectively not only had an opportunity to choose a Senator, but 
actually engaged for days and weeks and months, I may say, in 
an effort to accomplish that purpose. 

These three cases of temporary appointments by the govern- 
ors of the three States of Montana, Wyoming, and Washington 
are, so far as the constitutional questions are involved, in my 
judgment precisely similar, and,as it seems to me, no Senator 
who can see his way clear to vote for the admission of one of 
these appointees can with any degree of consistency or propriety 
whatever withhold his vote from either one of the other two. 
In so far as the two States of Montana and Wyoming are con- 
cerned the facts are identical. In each of those cases the Leg- 
islature convened, attempted to elect, and adjourned before the 
expiration of the terms of the Senators respectfully whose suc- 
cessors they had striven to elect, and in each of these cases the 
appointment by the governor was after the expiration of the 
term. 

The only difference between these two cases and that of the 
case of Washington—the appointment of Senator Allen—is that 
in the latter the session of the Legislature whose business it was 
to elect Senator Allen’s successor continued in session for, I be- 
lieve, five or six days after the expiration of Senator Allen’s 
term. Buton the theory advanced by the report of the majority 
of the Committee on Privileges and Elections, supported and sus- 
tained so ably by the distinguished Senators from Massachusetts 
and Alabama, if there were a vacancy in the one case, or in the 
twocases of Montana and Wyoming, which the executive of those 
States respectfully could constitutionally fill, then it is equally 
clear that such @ vacancy occurred on the adjournment of the 
Legislature of the State of Washington. In my view of the Con- 
stitution there was no such vacancy in any one of the three cases. 
WHAT ARE SOME OF THE DISASTROUS CONSEQUENCES CERTAIN TO FOLLOW 

THE ADOPTION OF THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTER? 

But what are some of the disastrous consequences, Mr. Presi- 
dent, which must necessarily flow from the construction sought 
to be placed on the Constitution by the report of the committee? 
One result is to unreasonably augment and extend the pi eroga- 
tives of the executives of the States over those of the Legisla- 
tures; to subordinate the constitutional functions of the States 
respectively, speaking through their Legislatures, to those of 
the executives. The power conferred upon the executive of a 
State by the Constitution in respect of the appointment of Sen- 
ators is a limited and carefully circumscribed power—a grant 
carefully prescribed, definitely defined, and fitly circumscribed 
by the express terms of the great charter—a power which by its 
very creation recognizes to the fullest extent the primary, para- 
mount, and exclusive authority of the Legislature to not on|) 
choose Senators in the first instance for the full terms, but also to 
fill all vacancies which may happen in such terms. 

It is a power which in its mostextensive sense must be limited 
solely to temporary appointments to such vacancies as may hap- 
pen during the recess of the Legislature, by resignation or other- 
wise; and not only so, but which must expire at furthest when 
the Legislature at its next meeting shall have had an opportu- 
nity to elect. It isa power which is absolutely exhausted, not 
only in reference to its exercise in the first instance, but also in 
reference to the duration of the title of the appointee whenever 
a Legislature shall have met and adjourned subsequent to the 
happening ‘f such vacancy whether such Legislature chooses 4 
Senator or not. 

Nay, more. Although a vacancy may happen, such as contem- 
plated by the Constitution, and which the executive has the un- 
doubted right to fill temporarily by appointment as prescribed 
in the Constitution, but which right he fails to exercise until the 
Legislature meets, even then this constitutional power conferred 
upon the executive is exhausted; this prerogative as to that va 
cancy is forever gone, and such vacancy can never thereafter be 
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constitutionally filled by a temporary appointment on the part 
of the executive, even though such Legislature may fail to 
choose a Senator. 
The recognition of the doctrine contended for by the distin- 
ished Senators fro Massachusetts and Alabama and others 
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is to establish a precedent pregnant with consequences of the 
most disastrous nature. It will place a premium on treason t 
arty organization and party discipline; it will encourage, suy 

} ort, ind defend factious minorities in Legisla es, whether com 
pos _d of one party or the other, in filibustering eiYorts to defeat 
the willof the majority. It will tend to preventa fair expression 


T 


of the will of the majority of Legislaturesin the matter of choos- 
ing United States Senators. Itwilloperate and tend to the sub 
version and destruction of that greatconstitutional function pre- 
scribed by the Constitution which makes the Legislatures of the 
States, and not the executives thereof, the primary and exclusiv: 


tribunals for the choosing of United States Senators n 
xed terms of six, four, and two years, as the case may be, but 
also for filling vacancies that may occur in such terms. 

But not only so. It will prescribe a rule which will result in 
placing before the choice of a majority of a particular party 
which may be in the majority in a Legislature. and the party 
and personal friends and adherents of such choice, too stron 
temptation to stand firm and prevent an election by the Leg 
lature, when it b comes demonstrated that himself can not 
be elected. To explain fully my meaning: Suppose at the ex- 
piration of my term here I desire a reélection. Onreturning to 
my State [ find that not only my party, but the people of my 
State are unfavorable to my reélection, but I find | have enough 
friends in the Legislature who, if they will but stand firm and 
refuse to act with the majority of their party, can prevent an 

lection. 

[ also find that the governor of the State is notonly of my own 
political party, but is also my personal and political friend. In 
this situation, the majority being against me,I have no chance 
whatever of an election by the Legislature whose constitutional 
duty itis toelect, In this situation [ say to my friends in that 
Legislature: ‘‘ Stand firm, bolt the caucus of your party, refuse 
to be governed by the will of the majority, and prevent an elec- 
tion.” I say to them: ‘'I know you can not elect me, but you 
can prevent an election; and if you do so, the governor will ap- 
point me.” And what is the result? A mere handful, an un- 
scrupulous faction, a small minority, a few individual members 
of that Legislature b g 
jority, in face of the Constitution and the law which make it 
their duty to elect a Senator, defeat tie will of the majority; the 
Legislature adjourns without an election, and the governor ap- 
points me Senator. And thus it is the will of the majority is 
frustrated. I become the Senator of a State while neither my 
own party nor any other party has any indorsement for me, and 
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the intent and purpose, not only of the Constitution but of the | 


laws, are set at naught. 

But let us suppose another case, which proves conclusively the 
disastrous consequences that may flow,and undoubtedly will flow 
from time to time from the precedent sought to be established 
here by the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts. Sup- 
pose, at the expiration of my term. on my return to Oregon, seek- 
ing a reélection, I find lam the choice of two-thirds of my party 
my party being in the majority in the Legislature—but a small 
fraction of my party is opposed to me, and without that faction 
I can not hope to secure a majority of the Legislature. 

Suppose at the same time the governor is my friend, both po- 
litically and personally, and [ am assured that in the event of 
no election by the Legislature I will be appointed, then, Mr. 
President, I respectfully submit the doctrine for which my 
friend, the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts, contends 
is to place before me and my friends a temptation which I or no 

ther man ought to be called upon to resist. 

Suppose another case: A Legislature is very nearly equally 
divided as between the two great political parties; the party in 
the minority may have the governor. 
be enforced here should obtain, as a matter of course the minor 
ity in that Legislature will resort to every expedient to prevent 
a Senator from being chosen by the Legislature, in the hope and 
belief and knowledge that in such 
point, and thus; while a temporary political advantage may be 


obtained, the very principles upon which the provisions of the | 


Constitution are based will be subverted. 

I submit, Mr. President, in conclusion, that a construction of 
the provisions of the Constitution which leads to such results 
should not be tolerated, unless, indeed, such construction is com- 
pelled by the plain letter of the charter. That this is so will 
not be contended here. It is true that the doctrine of ab con- 
enienti is not to be invoked where there is no room for construc- 
tion, where the language is clear and plain and susceptible of but 
One construction. But here it is evident that this is not so; 
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standing out against the will of the ma- | 
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otherwise these differences in committee and in this S« te 
would not exist. 

Here there are and have been differences of opinion a 
propet onstruction of the provisions of the Constit 
consideration, and hence it is not only proper in givi 
struction to these provisions that we should Vv ‘onsid ot 
only the intention of the mers of that inst: ent as we may 
he al to cather it from tl vords and thecontex?!, but t i 
st neces whi 1 Will nal , y. eV bLiy d t 

ro this or that construc i © Tai.€ ( 
the nd that we ma e better abic aeter e the tru a 
prop ( ection as understood an inte al 

What more convincing evidence is desired \ 
clusive proofs aren d todemonstrate t] 
lemorali @ tendencies, the alarmingly ctive 
} the rapld tendency toward im e oO the 

é rests of our political fab: vhie l 4 
ir ‘ nition of such @ col clio! { ( 
is re demanded, in @ ed t é 
rec Senatorial elee 3 int ee Stat N tana, \\ 
ming, and Washingto 

Now, Mr. President, having do what ‘ ) \ 
dut tonly asa member of the Committe: 1 Privi i 
Elections of this body, but of this Senate, | ni his ca ) 
far as [ am concerned \ll my personal clinat 3 W i 
have led me to a different conclusion than that to hich | aye 
come, 

One of these appointees, Senator Allen, is from m i 


He has already rendered faithful service in t 


State. e St ute 
under election by the Legislature of his State. I have been as- 
| SO ‘lated w ith him in the public s¢ vice ou the sam comm 
our relations have been, and are, and, [ trust, always may con 
tinue to be, of the most friendly nature. He has made a record 
during his term here of faithful and able service of which his 
State and the coun \ have reason to be proud 
\nd as to the appointee from Montana, Mr. Mantle, whil 
acquaintance with him has been very brief, | have kno him 





If the doctrine sought to | 


long by reputation, and I have heard naught but words of con 
mendation and praise for him from all sources as an unassumi 
in j 


igent, frank, open-hearted, straightforward, first-class man, 


ntel 
and | confess I deeply regret I can not see my way clear to vote 
for the admission of both Senator Allen and Mr. Mantle 

As to the other appointec, Mr. Beckwith from Wyoming, I 








never had the pleasure of meeting him until within the last few 
| days, and while I understand his politics are notof the very 

best, he has imrressed me with being a good old-fashion 

tleman of the old school, whose word is, by those who know : 
| best, considered to be as good as his bond, while his bond is 

worth its millions, and that he is in all respects worthy of asea 

in this body, and therefore for these reasons I sincerel 

[ am unable to see my way clear to vote for the admission of M 


Beckwith as appointee from Wyoming. 





But, Mr. President, I am done, and | do not fail to realize that 
notwithstanding the opinions held by the minority of the com- 
mittee, of which Iam an humble member, the die in all proba- 

| bility is already cast, and a majority of this Senate will pro 
vote to admit to seats in this body the three appointees of the 
States respectively of Montana, Wyoming, and Washington. b 
let me, Mr. President, remind you and this Senate when you do 
this you vote to overturn the deliberate precedent establishes 
this Senate, after ful! consideration, over sixty-eight years ago; 

| you vote to reject the interpretation placed on the Constitution of 
the United States by such great constitutional lawyers and states- 
men as Webster and Clay,as Butler and Cabot,as Ellsworth and 
Frelinghuysen, as Monroe and King, as Cass and Calhoun, as 
Douglas and Seward, as Underwood and Mason, as Badger and 
Bayard, as Carpenter and Conkling, as Davis and Lamar, a 
Gariand and Eaton, as Kernan, MORGAN, and James G. Blaine « 
Maine. 

You establish arule by virtue of which the great fundamental 
principle of the Constitution, which vests in the Legislatu 0 
States the exclusive power of choosing Senators, will b ) 


vent the governor will ap- | 


verted You will establish a precedent which 


will, in my judgment, result in witnessing one-third of thi eat 
body seated here by virtue of no other title than that conferred 
by temporary appointments of the executive 


inside of te 


of States: yu will 





establish a precedent which will tend to demoralization in State 
| Legislatures, which will transfer the juris on as to thee! 
| tion of United States Senators from the Legislatures ofthe S 
respectively, where the Constitution has vested it, to the gov 


+t a fatal stab at the g 
structure of republican government under which we live, and 
encourage, protect, and defend antagonisms tothe best int 


States, and you will inflic 
| of the States respectively, and to the greatest : 


ernors of 


nd best of 
began. 
Mr. President, I do not presume at this late 


republics that has ever existed since the world 


Mr. GRAY. 
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hour, after the long, interesting, able, and exhaustive speech of 
the Senator from Oregon, that there is anyone who wishes to 
proceed with the argument in this case to-day. But I was re- 
quested by my colleague on the committee, the Senator from In- 
diana |Mr. Turpre}], who was called away from the Chamber a 
few moments ago, to say, sir, through you to the Senate, that he 
did intend to take the floor upon the conclusion of the argument 
of the Senator from Oregon, so that if the Senate did not con- 


clude to proceed further to-day with this debate he might have 
the flour upon its reconvening upon the next day when this mat- 
ter came before the Senate. If I may ask the privilege of secur- 
ing the floor for him, I do so now. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Chair will 
recognize the Senator from [ndiana|[Mr. TURPIE] as being en- 
titled to the floor on the pending resolution when its considera- 
tion shall be resumed. 

INDIAN DEPREDATION CLAIMS. 

Mr. KYLE. I ask leave out of order to report from the Com- 
mittee on Indian Depredations, in behalf of the chairman of the 
committee [Mr. LINDSAY], the resolution which I send to the 
desk. I ask that the resolution may be read and referred to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be received and 
read in the absence of objection. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Indian Depredations be, and hereby is, 
directed to make inquiry concerning all Indian depredation claims which at 
any time have been or may be presented in the Court of Claims under the act 
of March 3, 1891, especially those in which unpaid judgments have been 
hitherto rendered, or may be rendered prior to the conelusion of the inquiry; 
and also into the manner in which such claims have been defended in behalf 


of the Indians and the United States; and generally into the workings of 
said act of March 8. 1891; and concerning all other Indian depredation claims 
not covered by said act, and to mgke such recommendations relative to any 
or all of said claims and for addfional legislation as said committee may 
deem expedient; said committee, either as a full committee or through sub- 


committees, being hereby empowered to sit during the recess of the Senate 
to send for persons and papers, and to employ a stenographer and expert 
the expenses of the inquiry to be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate. 

ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 
Mr. HARRIS. I move that when the Senate adjourn to-day 
it be to meet on Monday next. 
The motion was agreed to. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 
Mr. GORMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After forty-five minutes 
spent in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 
o'clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, 
April 3, 1898, at 12 o’clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate March 30, 1898. 
AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY. 


Thomas F. Bayard, of Delaware, ambassador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary to Great Britain, vice Robert T. Lincoln, 
resigned. 

ENVOYS EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY. 

James D. Porter, of Tennessee, to be envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States to Chile, vice Pat- 
rick Egan, resigned. 

James A. MeKenzie, of Kentucky, envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary to Peru, vice John Hicks, recalled. 

Lewis Baker, of Minnesota, envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and Salvador, viee 
Richard C. Shannon, recalled. 

Pierce M. B. Young, of Georgia, envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary to Guatemala and Honduras, vice Rom- 
ualdo Pacheco, recalled. 

Edwin Dun, of Ohio, now secretary of legation at Japan, envo 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to Japan, vice Fran 
L. Coomhs, resigned. 

«SECOND SECRETARY OF LEGATION. 


Newton B. Eustis, of Louisiana, to be second secretary of the 
— of the United States at Paris, vice Augustus Jay, re- 
called 

CONSULS. 


L.. M. Shaffer, of West Virginia, consul to Stratford, Ontario, 
vice Woolman J. Holloway, recalled. 
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Harrison R. Williams, of Missouri, consul to Vera Cruz, vice 
William W. Apperson, recalled. 

M. P. Pendleton, of Maine, consul to Pictou, vice Alonzo Spe 
cer, deceased. 

Theodore M. Stephan, of Illinois, consul to Annaberg, vic 
Daniel B. Hubbard, recalled. 

_ William T. Townes, of Virginia, consul to Rio de Janeiro, vic 
Oliver H. Dockery, recalled. 

Claude Meeker, of Ohio, consul to Bradford, vice John A. Tib 
bits, recalled. 

COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 

Walter Goddard, of Connecticut, to be collector of customs fi 
the district of Fairfield, in the State of Connecticut, to succe 
George B. Edmonds, resigned. 

Henry J. Hathaway, of Maine, to be collector of customs f 
the district of Aroostook, in the State of Maine, to sueceed Al 
bert A. Burleigh, whose term of office has expired by limitation. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 

John M. Reynolds, of Bedford, Pa., to be Assistant Secretar 

of the Interior, vice Cyrus Bussey, resigned. 
SOLICITOR-GENERAL. 

Lawrence Maxwell, jr., of Ohio, to be Solicitor-General, vice 
Charles H. Aldrich, resigned. 

ASSISTANT ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

John I. Hall, of Georgia, to be Assistant Attorney-General, 
viee George H. Shields, resigned. 

CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate March 28, 1893. 
POSTMASTER. 

William H. McCabe, to be postmaster at Coshocton, in the 

county of Coshocton and State of Ohio. 
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Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 30, 1898. 
AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY. 
Thomas F. Bayard, of Delaware, tobe ambassador extraordi- 
nary and plenipotentiary of the United States to Great Britain. 
UNITED STATES MARSHALS. 
Thomas J. Allison, of North Carolina, to be marshal of th« 
United States for the western district of North Carolina. 
Frank Leverett, of Georgia, to be marshal of the United States 
for the southern district of Georgia. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 
George J. Denis, of California, to be attorney of the United 
States for the southern district of California. 
Joseph S. James, of Georgia, to be attorney of the United Stat 
for the northern district of Georgia. 
William T. Gary, of Georgia, to be attorney of the Unite: 
States for the southern distriet of Georgia. 


MONDAY, April 3, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BuTisr, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday last was read and 
approved. 
SENATOR FROM MONTANA. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 


the resolution reported by the Senator from Massachusetts [M 
HOAR] from the Committee on Privileges and Elections. Th 
resolution will be read. 
The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 
Resolved, That Lee Mantle is entitled to be admitted toa seat as a Senat 
from tixe State of Montana. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I rise toa question of the high« 


privilege. I desire to present the petition of Mr. Ady, praying 


to be admitted to a seat in the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The petition will be read. 

The SECRETARY. The petition of Joseph W. Ady for admi 
sion toa seat as a Senator from the State of Kansas, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. What action doesthe Senator from 


Massachusette desire? 
Mr. HOAR. Letthe petition be read im full. 


Mr.GORMAN. Whatis the petition? Let it be read again. 
Mr. HOAR. Let it be read in full and referred to the Com- 


mittee on ore and Elections. 
The VICE-P IDENT. The petition will be read. 
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The Secretary read the petition, as follows: 
To the Senate of the United States: 

Thereby claim that Hon. JOHN MARTIN was never duly elected Senator 
from Kansas, and that I was so duly elected for tne term beginning March 4 
1893, and desire to be admitted to a seat in the Senate ac “« rdingly. 

JOSEPH W. ADY 
Mr. HOAR. I move that the petition be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections. 
The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HOAR. I ask unanimous consent to present at this time 
a paper in the nature of a petition to the Senate, although | in 
form it is addressed to me asa letter. It refers to a legisative 
matter, but it asks @ special investigation to be conducted by 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of the Senate in 
the vacation. It relates to the \ important matter of pu 
roads. The writer, Mr. Albert A. Pope, a gentleman who 
devoted much attention to the subject, presents some facts show- 
ing the great loss to our international and interstate commerce 
bv the condition of the roads of this country. Iask that the 
paper may be printed as a document and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Massachusetts? The Chair hears none, and it 
l 
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is so ordered. 





Mr. STEWART. I present a memorial of the Legislature « 
Nevada, recommending a settlement of the Paciiic Railroad in- 
debtedness. As itis the memorial of a State Legislatur 
that it be read and referred to the Committ fi 


roads. 














The memorial was read and referred to the Committee on P: 
cific Railroads, as follows: 
Senate joint resolution relative to the indebtedness of the Central I 

Railroad Company to the United States of Ameri 

Whereas, by act of Congress duly passed and approved, the Governmert 
of the United States loaned to the Central Pacific Railroad Company cer 
bonds to aid said company in the construction o 8 railroad; and 

Whereas the payment of the principal amount of said bonds and of the in- 





terest thereon is secured by a secon ral Pacific Ra 
road; and 
Whereas, in the event s company should be unat 
ness when due, foreclost roceedings may be in n 
pany, Which may result in the vesting in the Government of the title to said 
railroad and of the unsold portion of the land grant of said company; ond 
Vhereas said properties, should they pass into the ownership of the Gov- 
and local taxati ; and 


ernment, would be exempt from State 
Whereas for many years said company has been a heavy taxpayer, and 
treasuries a very large portion of 


has paid into the State and local 
money necessary to support the State, county, and other local governments; 
and 

Whereas the withdrawal of said property from its present ownership and 
the vesting of the title thereof in the Government would depriv 
and local governments of the right to tax the same, and would thereby 
seriously embarrass said Stat~ and local governments and would threaten 
the political existence there und 

Whereas certain bills are n pending before Congress relative to the ad- 
justment of said indebtedness <herefcre be it 

Resolved by the senate (‘he assembly concurring), That our Senators and Rep- 
resentative in Congress be, and they are hereby, urgently requested todo 
allin their power to promote 


mort re upon the Ce 


le to pay said indebted 
tule against sala 

















the 





> the State 








that said company shall be enabled to pay said indebtedness: Provided, Said 
support does not interfere or in anywise hinder or delay their labors from 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver. 
Resolved further, That his excellency the governor forward engrossed cop- 
ies thereof to each of our Senators and Kepresentative in Congress. 
Attest: A true copy. 
[SEAL] Cc. H. GREY, 
Secretary of State. 


DEPOSIT SPEECHES IN SENATE LIBRARY. 

Mr. TURPIE. Mr. President, l rise to speak to the resolu- 
tion reported by the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator from Indiana allow me to pre- 
sent two resolutions before he proceeds? 

Mr. TURPIE, On what subject? 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to present two resolutions, one in regard 
to depositing some documents with the Senate Librarian, a very 


OF 


and secure the passage of an act of Congress | 
providing for the adjustment or refunding of said indebtedness, to the end | 
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| suppose there are probably printed by this bod) 





unimportant matter, but for the convenience of the Senate, and | 
another resolution, on which I wish to address the Senate at a | 


later day in the session, which I should like to have printed and 
laid on the table. 

Mr. TURPIE. I have no objection. 

Mr. HOAR. Iask that the resolution I send to the desk be 
read and referred to the Committee on Printing. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Public Printer be directed to deposit in the Senate Li- 
brary 10 copies each of all speeches made in either House of Congress 
Which shall hereafter be by him printed in pamphlet form; the same to be 
bound, under the direction of the Senate Committee on Printing, and pre- 
Served in said library for the use of the Senate. 


Mr. VOORHEES. Where does the resolution go? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. To the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I think it ought to go tothe Committee on 
the Library. Very likely we should have to enlarge the present 
accommodations of the library if the resolution should pass. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will pardon me one moment, I 











nt speeches in the course of a Congress, that is, 


t form 


make them and they are printed in pamphlet 

















wish to refer to them afterwards you have to hunt through the 
clumsy large volumes of the REcoRD. The resolu } erely 
provides that when the Public Printer prints by the directi of 
any Senator in pamphlet form his speech he shall send a 
copies to the Senate Library to be bound un > the dirs 

the Committee on Publie Pri ,so that we can have them in 
thatform. it will not cost $3 a \ 

Mr. VOORHEES. I wasundera ippre] sion. Ith ht 
it was in contemplation to place them inthe] ry ¢ ngress. 
They are to be placed in the Library of the 

Mr. HOAR. In the Senate Library. 

Mr. VOORHEES. ‘Then the resolution shi leo to the ¢ 
mittee on Printing. 

Mr. HOAR. That was my idea. It wi ‘ 
will be a great convenience to the Sena 

Mr. VANOE. i bee to suggest to the Senator fr 1 Massa- 
chusetts that the resolution should make some provision for hav- 
ing the speeches when bound indexed a ’ r to subjects, as 
well as the n&mes and dates of delivery, that they may con 
stitute a volume of easy reference hereafter. Lf t are to b 
merely bound at large without an ex shov t] her 
they were delivered and the subjects upon ch t \ 
livered, it will impose upon the searcher after ki ‘ t 
melancho 5 duty of wading t ough all tl 1 i 
he wants, and as peine forle et d has been abolished, | hope t 
v Ll not be re q ired. 

Mr. HOAR. The Committ on Printing, |] 
| y to adopt the suggestion of the Senator from N 1 Caro 
. . : . 

i] when they come to consicer 1 s res 

ys VICE-PRESIDENT. The olution referred 
the Committee on Printing. 

ECTION OF ENATORS BY DIRI r vi 

Mr. HOAR subn d the f ! 
read: 

Lieso i, Thatitis inex i t a ] t 1 
the House of Representativ during l ( 
amendment of the Constitution se he l Se 
ple of the several Stat adopt 

Such a method wou 
sen as conceived by the iV ( 
people who adopted it. 

It would transfer prac! cally the e]) lon ¢ the Y { “ly 
from the Le itures, who are i Ww 
States, to bodies having no other r nsibiliti 


regulated by law, whose ine! 
a single day 
no personal responsibility, wh 
by the choice of Senators who do not represent the op 
ic measures and policies of the people who ch 





whose votes an 


Ube Lill bul 











pu ose them 
' It requires the substitution of plurelities for majorities in 
It will transfer the seat of political power in great States, 1 
evenly over their territory, to the great cities and mass of poy 
lt will create new temptations to fraud, corruption, and other il al 
practices, and in close cases will give rise to numerou ti 
which must tend seriously to weaken the fidence of t I 
senate. 


It will absolve the larger States from the constitutional obligatk 


secures the equal representation of all the States in the Senate | 
ing that no State shall be deprived of that equality without its cor 
It implies, what the whole current of our bistory shows to be 
the Senate has during the past century failed to meet the just « ‘ 
of the people, and that the State Legislatures have proved nse 


to be the depositaries of the power of electing Senators 
The reasons which require this change, if acted upon an 
logical result, will lead to the election by the direct popular 
popular majorities, of the President and of the judiciary, and w 
the placing of these elections under complete national control 
It will result in the overthrow of the whole scheme of the Senat 
the end, of the whole scheme of the national Constitution as d: 


established by the framers 
it 

Mr. HOAR. I give notice that at some time after to-morr 
(if such a time shall come when it will not be inconven t to 
the Senate) I desire to address the Senate in support of the reso 
lution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
on the table and be printed. 

HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS CN 





igned and 
f the Constitution and the people who adopted 


e _s ‘ as Se 
Meanwhile the res n 


PACIFIC COAST. 








Mr. RANSOM submitted the following resolution; w!] vas 
referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Cor nt 
Expenses of the Senate: 

Resotved, That the Committee on Commerce be, and they are hereby, au 
thorized and directed to sit, by subcommittee not exceeding five in num 
to be appointed by the chairman of said committee, during the reces 
gress, and to visit and examine the P c t between Points Duma 
Capistrano, with a view to determining the best location for the constru 
of a deep-water harbor. Said subcommittee is hereby also uM 
visit and examine such other works of ri and harbor it yVenento 
Pacific coast, existing or proposed, as in their judgm the tere : of 
ecommerce shall demand, and shall have power to subpemna witt es, to 


administer oaths and take testimony, to employ a stenographer, and to ap- 
point a sergeant-at-arms from the messengers of the Senate; and that the 
actual necessary expenses of the said subcommittee, properly incurred, shall 


be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate in the usual manner, 
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SENATOR FROM MONTANA, 


Mr. TURPIE. I ask to have the ponding resolution again 
read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be again read. 

The Secretary read the resolution reported from the Commit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections, as follows: 

Resolved, That Lee Mantle is entitled to be admitted to a seat as a Senator 
from the State of Montana. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution, upon which the Senator from Indiana |Mr. TURPIE] 
is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. TURPIE. Mr. President,we have no legislation on the sub- 
ject of the appointing power by the governor of members of this 
body. The precedents in regard to Senatorial action we think 
are largely upon our side. They are claimed, however, by the 
advocates of the minority report to be aboutequally divided. It 
would be perhaps as fair a way as any to treat this as a case of 
first instance, thesame asif no decision had ever been made upon 
it, and to remit the present court, the members of this body sit- 
ting in judgment, to the text of the Constitution itself, to the let- 
ter of the passage relating to the appointing power, the spirit of 
the context in which it is found, and the tenor and purpose of 
the whole instrument, 

We have the highest legal and political authority for the 
maxim that the Union of the States in contemplation oflaw is 

erpetual—that of Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois. The law ofthat 

Union, its rule of action and operation, must be deemed to be of 
the same character, and the instrumentalities by which the law 
is executed, the great constitutional functions, the fundamental 
offices and officers of the Government must alike be deemed by 
the same necessity to be of perpetual existence and uninter- 
rupted continuity. 

This principle of continuing stability and permanent continuity 
of governmental forces is very plainly taught, irculcated, and 
even enforced by the various sections of the Constitution relat- 
ing to the succession of political authority, provisions relating 
to the certainty of such succession, to the facility of such suc- 
cession, to the certitude and the celerity of the succession of 
political authority, and also the practice of substitution and 
replacement in the various constitutional functions of the Gov- 
ernment. 

It is said the king never dies. Neither does the President. 
The man may dissappear: the office and the officer are not subject 
todeath. The Presidential term once filled by election continues 
through the wholequadrennial period. There is nospecial elec- 
tion or second election within the term called the Presidency. 
In case of the death or disability of the chief officer of state, a 
person is chosen at the same time he was himself elected to suc- 
ceed to the duty and office of the President, and in case of the 
death or disability of this substitute or this locum tenens of the 
President, a person isdesignated by law to succeed him; and so 
on in a series of successions the Presidential office is perpet- 
uated without change, not subject even to electoral change dur- 
ing the four years for which the choice was first made. 

This is not, sir, a succession of blood. It is not a succession of 
birth. Itis nota succession of heredity. It is asuccession fixed 
by law. Many have been the wars of succession. The most 
bloody, the most devastating wars in the history of the world 
have been those with respect to the succession of political au- 
thority. An instance of it occurred when for many years the 
wars between the White and Red Roses involved all England in 
widespread ruin, twice with respect to the Spanish succession, 
and once with respect to the Austrian succession; almost every 
continental power in Europe was involved in war concerning the 
same. 

We in the United States can never have such wars as long as 
the law of the country is obeyed and regarded, because the per- 
petual unbroken succession of political authority is provided for 
as a matter of law; even the second officer of the Government, to 
which all of us owe allegiance, and the term is not subject to in- 
terruption; it is subject tonolossordisparagement. If the Vice- 
President should be absent, suck is the term used in the Consti- 
tution, by death or by any other casualty, this body is authorized 
to select a successor, a President pro tempore, an officer named 
in the Constitution, designated by the organic law, a permanent 
part of the system of the Senate, of the official staff of the Senate. 

Thisofticer isnamed and designated in the line of succession,even 
to the second officer of the Government, and allow me tosay that he 
is chosen with reference to the succession of political authority in 
the executive department of the Government. These are meas- 
ures of repose, of unshaken security, of peace, of quiet worthy 
of a great people engaged in all the vocations and arts of civili- 
zation, without a thought that they can ever be disturbed or 
molested by any question of the interruption of the constitutional 
functions of the Government. 
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The continuity of the legislative powers and department of 
the Government is a thing as necess: ary as thatof the executive. 
This Government as well as all others depends upon revenue, and 
the revenue both in its supply and disbursement is wholly de- 
pendent upon the action of the legislative department. 

But the legislative department ‘of the Government is consti- 
tuted in @ manner very different from the executive, and es- 
pecially in the number of its membership. The Constitution does 
not attempt to designate successors in the legislative department 
of the Government. What the Constitution does do without 
doubt is to frame a mode of succession, the means of succession, 
not to name or designate successors. Thatis certainly done with 
respect to both departments of the National Legislature. There 
has been no instant of time since the organization of the first 
Congress when there has not been undera Il circumstances. under 
every exigency and emergency, the means provided for the suc- 
cession of legislative authority and the mode and manner of that 
succession prescribed by the organic law, even to the units of 
membership in both the Houses of Congress 

[t is said in the Constitution ‘* that the House of Representa- 
tives shall be composed of members chosen every second year,’ 
and when vacancies occur the executive of the State is to issue 
writs of election for the purpose of filling such vacancies. The 
term ‘ vacancies” here is without qualification or limitation. It 
comprises vacancies arising from every conceivable cause, just 
as the statute of a State regarding administration disposes of the 
goods and chattels, the property of the dec°ased, under every 
circumstance of intestacy, and discovers the heir by the rules 
of descent enacted in such cases. 

In the membership of the House of Representatives there is 
no substitution, there is no replacement. There is no person 
who is designated to succeed. It is not said, for example, that 
the person receiving the next highest number of votes shall suc- 
ceed the member elected incase of a vacancy, or thatthe vacancy 
shall be filled by the remaining members of the delegation. No 
such expedient is resorted to. In this respect the membership 
of the House of Representatives is the highestand most dignified 
in the National Legislature or in the whole system of Govern- 
ment. It is the only office where no alternate is provided and 
which can not be filled by substitution. 

The consequence is that the means of succession do remain un- 
disturbed. The mode of succession is provided in the Constitu- 
tion perpetually. The Constitution provides that a writ of elec- 
tion shall be issued by the governor to fill the vacancy, and that 
is the.only means of succession. It is the mostexpensive means, 
it is the most deliberate, it is the most prolonged, and the most 
dilatory method of succession in respect to any of the offices 
named in the Constitution. 

A vacancy may occur in that House by the casualty of death, 
by resignation, by the failure to elect by the people, a tie vote 
by the ‘people, by the refusal to accept by a person who has been 
elected, or it may occur by the death of the person elected after 
his election and before qualification. In that case the vacancy 
does not. occur inthe term, for the term has never been occupied. 
Filling @ vacancy proper can only mean the filling of a place 
which has formerly had an occupant, the completing of a term 
which hasformerly had a tenant. The new term ofamember o! 
the House dying before his qualification is therefore not a va- 
cancy in the term; but the words used in the Constitution are 
‘*‘vacancies in the representation.” Although this is not a va- 
cancy in the term, it is a vacancy in the representation: it is a 
vacancy in the delegation; the delegation from that State is once 
short in the House of Representatives s and an election is ordered 
to fill this vacancy—a vacancy in strict propriety and in the 
strictest use of our language called, and properly called, such 
because it is a vacancy in the representation, a vacancy in t 
delegation, @ vacancy in the succession, thus commanded by con- 
stitutional ordinance to be filled and to be supplied. 

Now, sir, I think it has always been a favorite theory in dis- 
cussions upon constitutional power and in the practice of this 
Government to regard the two Houses of Congress as cordinat 
and coequal, as having equal power and equal authority in th ( 
public affairs of the Government. So far as they related to t 
legislative system, they have always been taken and deemed to 
be of equal moment. 

As to a vacancy in the House of Representatives, where | 
one means of filling a vacancy is provided, if with respect to this 
vacancy in representation in that House there can be no int: 
regnum, there can be no interruption, there can be no hiat 
for the filling of which the means of succession is not provi 
by the Constitution at any moment, at any bour, at any day when 
the vacancy occurs; then in this body, where there are two meas 
provided of political succession, of the succession of aot 
power, one by appointment and one by election, with what rea 
son can it be claimed that in this body, where a double alte 
tive is provided for the succession, there should here be a hiatu S, 
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a chasm impassable, not to be supplied, not to be filled, and of 
indefinite recurrence? em pars 
In the two articles of the Constitution referring to the com- 


position of these Houses it is said that the House of Represent- | 


atives shall be composed of members chosen every two years by 
the people of the several States, and that the Senate of the 
United States shall be composed of members chosen by the Leg- 
islatures of the States, two Senators fromeach State. Neverthe- 
less, it is afterwards provided in the clause relating to represen 
tation in the House, as in the clause relating to representation 
in the Senate,that in case vacancies occur, in the one instance 
the governor shall issue a writ for a special election, 
other instance, where vacan during a leg 
cess, the governor shall appoint. 

Now, is there any disparagement of a member elected to th 
House of Representatives under a special election in the fact that 
his office is not provided for in the first clause of the Constitu 
tion relating to that subject? That clause says members of the 
House shall be elected every two years. ‘There is no Hous 
which has met since the organization of the Government, since 
the first, that did not have members elect2d in it at different in- 
tervals. 
cause it is not described or provided for in the first clause of the 
instrument? 

Again, in the first clause of the third section relating to the 


ies occur islative re 


and in the | 
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Is their title to be questioned or to be disparaved be- | 


composition of this body it is said that Senators shall be chosen | 


by the Legislatures of the several States for the term of six 
years, two Senators for each State: but it is afterwards provided 
also that during a recess of the Legislature vacancies may be 
filled by appointment. 

We always have appointees in this body. Even before we ad- 
mit the postulants now asking for admission, whose right toa seat 


here is questioned, we have now appointees in this body by the | 


governors of States during legislative recesses, who will vote upon 
this question and who will aid and assist us in determining the 
question as to whether these additional seats shall be filled-or 
whether they shall remain empty. Has it ever been considered 
to be any disparagement of the title of an appointee by a gov- 
ernor that his appointment was provided for in a subsequent 
clause of the Constitution relating to the composition of this body 
rather than in the first clause regarding it ? 
of control in the first clause than in the second or the third ? 

i speak now with reference to the commanding power, the 
paramount suthority, the supreme dominion of this highest law 
of the land, when I say that the last-clause in the section respect- 
ing the composition of the Senate and respecting the composi- 
tion of the House is as binding as the first; each and all are of 
equal authority. The membersof the House who are not chosen 
every two years, and the members of the Senate who are not 
chosen by the Legislatures at all, but are appointed by the gov- 
ernors of States, are equally entitled to their seats, are guaran- 
teed in their title thereto, and are vested with these official du- 
ties and functions by a part of the paramount law, as binding in 
its obligation as the very first sentence or clause in that instru- 
ment 

I wish to call attention very briefly to the section in the Con- 
stitution which relates to the composition of this body, and con- 
tains the provision in reference to the appointing power. It is 
found in the second clause of the third section of that instru- 
ment: 


Immediately after they shall be assembled in consequence of the first elec 
tion, they shall be divided as equally as may be into threeclasses. The 
seats of the Senators of the first class shall be vacated at the expiration of 
the secoud year; of the second class, at the expiration of the fourth year, 
and of the third class at the expiration of the sixth year, so that one-third 
may be chosen every second year; and if vacancies— 

Using the noun agreeing with the verb “‘ vacated” used in the 
prior part of the sentence, for this clause is a single sentence— 
andif vacancies happen by resignation, or otherwise, during the recess of 
the Legislature of any State, the executive thereof may make temporary 
appointments. 

What is the meaning of the term ‘‘ vacancies” in that passage? 
I speak advisedly when I say “ passage.” Senators have called 
it a clause; it is not a clause. Senators have called it a section; 
it is not a section. Senators have called it a sentence; it is not 
even asentence; it isa very small part of a sentence, cut off simply 
by a semicolon from that which precedes it in the context. 

What, then, can “‘ vacancies” refer to? Itcanonly refer to the 
verb ‘‘ vacated” preceding it. It can only refer to vacancies in 
the classes, and not to vacancies in the term. Atthe beginning 
of a new term no vacancy in the term can be predicated, because 
the term has had no preoccupant, no former tenant; but a va- 
cancy in the class at the commencement of a new term, at the 
middle, at the end of it, at any time when the place is vacant, a 
vacaney in the class exists, and itis with respect to such vacancy 
that the framers of the Constitution used this language. 

Take for example the cases in argument now. Here is Mr. 


W hat is there more | 
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Mantle, a Senator of the third class, appointed at the comn 
ment of anew term, a term which could have no vacancy 
and yet there is a vacancy in his class; there is a place 
class whivia has been preoccupied and is now empty. The oceu- 
| pant was Mr. Sanders, formerly aSenator in this body. There- 
fore it is strictly philosophical to say as to the clause in which 
this passage isfound, with respect to the classification of Sena- 
tors, that a vacancy exists in the class and it may be filled by 
appointment. Take for anoth tance the case of Mr. Beck- 
vith. His predecessor was Mr. Warren, a Senator of the second 
class, now in the thirdclass; and in the second class, in the pres- 
ent condition of affairs, there is a vacancy, and that vacancy 
occurred during the legislative recess. Although it may 1 © 
called a void in the term, no man can deny that it is a void | 
in the class, and, therefore, constitutional authority is given to 
the executive of the State to fill it. 
he same question might be asked with respect to the represen- 
tation in this body of the State of Florida. Wasthere a vacancy 
in the representation of the State of Florida at the commence- 
ment of this session of the Senate? It was the commencement of 
a new term and the expiry of an old one. ‘There was a vacancy 
in the class. The Senator now sitting belongs to that class. 


at was < pty 
for the guber- 


id of March 
be now if it had 


His term expired on tl 
afterwards, and would 
natorial appointment. 

There was in every sense, at the expiration of his former term, 
a vacancy in the class to which the Senator b a vacancy 
in the classification of Senators, a vacancy spoken of, particularly 
deseribed, and provided for in the clause of the section where 
this appointing power is found. Not only had this place in the 
class been filled by the Senator from Florida as 

essor, but this place in that class had been filled by Senators 
from Florida ever since the admission of the State. There had 
been @ line of predecessors, aline of preoccupancy,a half century 
of tenure ofthe term before; and, therefore, this vacancy as well 
as the others are clearly defined to be places now em t 
formerly filled. 

[t may be asked, however, did this vacancy, referring to the 
Florida case, happen? Wethink that interrogatory is tooshort. 
It is said it could not have happened, because it occurred by rea- 
son of the expiry of a term upon a certain fixed date designated 
by law. That would be the case if the framers of the Constitu- 
tion had used the expression ‘‘ if vacancies happen ” without any 
sequence. That inquiry is, however, too short. This is the in- 
quiry which ought to be made under the passage of the Consti- 
tution which we are now treating of: Did the vacancy in Florida 
happen during the recess of the Legislature of that State? 

| admit that wherea thing is foreordained—tixed by law to oc- 
cur— happen” may not be strictly used with respect to it: but 


last, tn mt 


not beer 


longed, 


1: 
his own prece- 


where the thing is most certain, where the date is fixed by law 
and by enactment, if it be coupled and connected with a date 


uncertain and a time unknown, then the proposition may be re- 
garded and must be regarded as a contingency, and then the 
word *‘ happen” is used with all propriety he only question 
is: Did the vacancy happen during the recess of the Leyisla- 
ture? 
It is said the framers of the Constitution could not hav: 

tended to use the word ‘‘ happen ” with reference to the expiry 
of the term, because—and it is true—the framers of the Consti- 


tution themselves had fixed the date of the expiry of full terms 
down to the latest syllable of recorded time. They did so fix 
it; it is immovable. But what did the framers of the Consti- 
tution know about the recess of the Legislature of Flovida 
That is a limb of the proposition just as clear as the cther: it is 
connected with the other. ‘If vacancies *—not ‘* when vacan- 
cies happen,” and stop there—but ‘‘ if vacancies happen 

during the recess of the Legislature of any State;” and although 


the framers of the Constitution did fix the date of the expiry of 
the Senatorial term beyond change and peradventure, th: id 
not fix and they could not know when there would be a recess 
in the Florida Legislature. 

The Constitution was written in 1787 and approved in | 
Florida was not then a partof the territory of the United States. 
[ts people were outside, out of the pale of liberty; the: } 
aliens and strangers to our Israel. ‘ihe Legislature of Florida 
had not even been dreamed of. How was it possible, then, for 
the framers of the Constitution to have fixed a time or to have 
known the time when the Legislature of Florida would be in 
session or in recess? How was it possible that these framers 
could have used a word more precise, more classic, and better 
fitted to the taste of the veriest purist than the word ‘‘ happen” 
to indicate two things so coupled together, the expiry of a term 
certain and the recess of a Legislature, entirely uncertain? 

| admit, for the sake of the argument, that there might be a 
sort of judicial knowledge chargeable upon the members of the 
Constitutional Convention with respect to the date when the 
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Legislatures of the old thirteen States were in session and when 
recesses of those Legislatures would occur. There might have 
been; but, sir, that would not have justified the convention in 
so concluding. All the older States have changed the times of 
the meeting of their Legislatures and even the composition of the 


-Legislatures. In my State, which may be reckoned now among 


the old ones, within my time the date of the meeting of the 
Legislature has been changed twice. So that now that period 
of the year which was formerly recess occurs in the session, and 
the period of the year that was formerly in the session occurs in 
recess. 

Take, then, the framers of the Constitution writing and speak- 
ing and considering in 1787, looking down the lapse of centuries, 
with respect to the organization of the Legislatures of the old 
States and the new States to be admitted, the time when they 
would assemble, and the time when they would be in recess; is 
there any other possible conclusion than that this limb and 
branch of the proposition, the recess of the Legislature, was a 
matter wholly contingent and entirely doubtful, and was there- 
fore designated as a happening, a thing that might occur or 
might not occur, and was used properly in the language of the 
Jonstitution, saying “if vacancies happen during the recess of 
the Legislature of any State ”? 

| speak of the connection between a fixed date and an uncer- 
tain one. Take now, for example, a person speaking and writ- 
ing in 1840 of the 4th of July in 1861. 
with propriety, ‘‘ if the 4th of July happens in 1861,” but he could 
have said with the utmost propriety ‘‘if the 4th of July hap- 
pens during the recess of Congress in 1861.” The ‘‘ recess of Con- 
gress is a very doubtful term, and it makes the whole proposi- 
tior one of contingency. 

Lindley Murray himself would not object to the use of such an 
expression. If he were here in this case he would, of course, be 
admitted to the floor, as this is a grammatical discussion; but, 
sir, he could not object to the precise use of such language, “ if 
the ith of July "—the national anniversary, fixed beyond change, 
fixed for perpetuity—‘‘if the 4th of July happens in 1861 during 
the recess of Congress’—{ do not know whether it did or not, 
butit might have occurred or it might not have occurred. That 
establishes the contingency which justifies tho use of the word 
**happen” by the framers of the Constitution. It shows not 
only that they were statesmen surpassing all others in excel- 
lence, but they were grammarians not excelled even in the de- 
tails of the use of the language. 

This brings me, sir, to the very common principle of exegesis 
which has not been noticed in the argument of Senators who 
have preceded me. Lam sorry it is nota principle recognized 
by any legal authority, and you will not find it in the published 
reports of any of the courts; but it is a principle of interpreta- 
tion very dear to common sense, very near to the plain people of 
the United States who adopted this Constitution, who ratified 
this Constitution, and who have lived and died under it for three 
generations. That principle is the point of view, or, in other 
words, the standpoint of the writer or speaker. That must be 
taken into consideration in determining the meaning of the pas- 
page. 

Now, sir, it is remarkable thatin the Constitution of the United 
States there are in several passages glimpsesof the point of view, 
the standpoint of the writers or the framers. It happens—and I 
hope the use of the word is not objectionable here—it happens 
that with respect to the composition of the House and Senate 
the point of view of the framers is disclosed. Nearly all the im- 
perative commands in the Constitution are in the future—shall 
do so and 60, shall be elected, shali be appointed, shall make an 
appointment. 

‘The whole instrument itself was at that time theoretical; it 
it had no practical operation; it existed wholly in posse; its exe- 
cution remained altogethrr in futuro, and it is very plain from 
the point of view that the cramers of that instrument did then in 
their minds conceive t) at a Senate had been composed, that a 
House had been orgar .zed, that the Union destined to prevail 
againstall enemies s’ suld exist in perpetuity by the fundamental 
forces of this ory .sic law. They saw the whole thing before 
them. It is dis- osed in the very useof this phrase. 

It would hay. been perfectly proper to have said in the case 
of the House of Representatives, ‘‘ the House of Representatives 
shall be eaposed of members chosen every second year,” and 
to have said also “ when vacancies shall happen in the repre- 
sentation from any State, the executive authority thereof shall 
issue writs of election to fill such vacancies.” It is not so said. 
The word used is ‘‘ happen "—the present tense, the mood most 
simple, the first mood. The framers have brought before their 
eyes the whole organization of the National Legislature. They 
treated themselves and deemed themselves to be living under 
its benignant sway. They therefore speak in the present; they 
therefore write in preesenti, ‘‘when vacancies happen,” and the 


He could not have said | 
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same phase occurs in the provision in relation to Senators in 
that passage of the Constitution. 

The only difference is this: In the parallel clause relating to 
representation in the House the phrase is, ‘‘when vacancies 
happen.” Inthe passage relating to representation in the Sen- ‘ 
ate the phrase is, “if vacancies happen.” The tense is tho ’ 
same, the tenorand purportisthe same. It is the point of view 7 
itis the standpoint from which these parties looked upon the | 
legislative operations of the Government. J 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Would it disturb the Senator if / 
I should ask him a question? 

Mr. TURPIE. With all due respect to the honorable ani 


learned Senator from the State of Oregon, I decline to yield an j 
do not desire to be interrupted. . | 

In the view of the framers of the Constitution, then having A 
present before them the different functions of the Government 3 


and the legislative department in actual operation, they had 
nothing which enabled them to say anything with respect to : 
juncture so uncertain as the recess or session of a Legislatur: ; 
or as to what period of the year it might occur, or that it migh 
be coexistent with a vacancy happening in the Senate. 

It has been said here in argument that when a State decline 


; 4 
to send a member to this body, that is, when the Legislature « 
a State fails to elect, there is no further duty upon the execu ; 
tive. What are the functions of a member of this body and : 


what parties are interested in the discharge of such function 

I think the first and most important party in interest is the peo- 
ple, the nation of the United States; the second is the State 
which sends the Senator, and the third is the Senate itself. I! 
the State then does decline to send a Senator here, it does n 
foreclose and bar the interests of the other two parties in th 
representation. It can not have that effect. 

Allow me to remark, Mr. President, that the Constitution of 
the United States is a law of the people of the United States; it 
is legislation by the people; it is an enactment much more sol- 
emn than any which passes these two Houses and is approved by 
the President; it is a legislative statute of the sovereign, r: 
quiring no man’s approvalor confirmation; and the people of th: 
United States in this primary, elementary law of their own en 
actment have vested the power to appoint during a legislatiy 
recess in the governor. In whose behoof and for whose benefit 
Not certainly alone for the benefitof the State having the righ 
to send, but in our behoof as Senators and in their own behoof 
as citizens of the United States. The whole mass of the citizen- 
hood of this country is authorized to be represented in the Sena- 
torial classes, and is interested in the full complement of such 
representation at every hour, at every moment of the public 
service. 

It is said that the governor may decline toappoint. Mostce 
tainly he may. It is said the Legislature may decline or refu: q 
or neglect to elect. Most certainly it may, and most certainly i : 
has in each of these three cases now under consideration. It E 
said also that there is no power in the Constitution of the Unit 
States to compel the governor to appoint, to compel the Legis): 
ture to elect, to compel the person chosen toaccept. It is therc- 
fore argued that a succession of political authority under this 
section of the Constitution was not intended or contemplated by 
its framers, because the Constitution islacking in these compu'- 
sory means; and @ passage is quoted here from Mr. Webster, i a 
which he declares that the Constitution of the United States a 
binding upon individuals; it is obligatory upon the conscienc: 
the citizen. Most certainly it is, but it is not binding upon t) 
action, the highest action, either of the citizen or of the pub! 
officer of the Government. His words will not bear any such 
construction or misconstruction. 

Where the Constitution binds action it is always that of so! 
subordinate, some inferior, some merely administrative functi: 
ary or officer of the Government. It might as well be sai ih 
President-elect of the United States may decline to take | a 
office. Is there anything in the Constitution of the Unit - 
States to compel him to take it and to enter upon the discha: 
of his duties? In the case of the incapacity of the President, ‘ 
Vice-President of the United States may decline to become ! 
successor. Is there anything in the Constitution compelling h 
to accept that succession or compelling any of the officers in t 
line of succession to accept it? 

The highest functions of government are not subject to c 
pulsion. They were not intended to be. They are only oblig: 
tory upon the conscience and honor of the public officer; the: 
have no sanction,and no penalty is attached,except that which 1 
taches to the breach of conscience and to the violation of honor. 7 

Take a higher function than anyI have named. I speak wit) 
all reverence and with due consideration. Therightofafre> — 
man to vote is a higher function than any of those provided for | 
either in the State or Federal constitutions. There is nothing 
in any of these instruments which can compel a citizen to vot: 
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The very highest function in a free government is entirely vol- | 


untary; there is no compulsion about it. Freedom of the ballot 
necessarily implies the freedom of the voter, and that freedom 
implies the privilege to vote or to abstain. In my judgment the 
great political revolutions, those which have even occurred most 
recently, are to be much more largely attributed to abstention 
than they are to a change of political opinion or to a change in 
the fellowship of partisan alliance. 

It ean not be said that the commandment of the Constitution 
with respect to the classification of the Senate and the perpe- 
tuity of the succession in those classes is not intended and con- 
templated by the organic law because there is no compulsi mn 
upon the governor or the Legislature to supply vacancies. It 
micht as well be said that the Presidential succession of the 
United States is not intended and is not provided for because 
there is no agency in the Constitution which can compel the ac- 
ceptance of the duties of that high office. I suppose no one 
would contend for such a construction. 

For my part, I believe that the perpetuity of Senatorial suc 
cession in the classes of this body is as firmly fixed and as as 
suredly secured by the provision of the Constitution in reference 
to the elections and appointments of our members here as the 
Presidential succession is fixed and secured. I know of no fact, 
I know of no occurrence, I know of noera to be ascertained, to be 
established, to be firmly fixed by any human instrumentality, 
which exceeds in certainty the Presidential succession in the 
United States. It is a succession beyond peradventure, beyond 
interruption, beyond change, beyond the power of death, beyond 
any casualty to break it, except by the abdication and abandon- 
me of the Government by the people who have so long sup- 
ported and so bravely defended its life and continuance. 

I turn now for a moment to that passage of the Constitution 
relating to the succession in the Presidency: 

In case of the removal of the President from office, or of his death, resig 
nation, or inability to discharge the powers and duties of the said office, the 
same shall devolve on the Vice-President, and the Congress may by law pro 
vide for the case of removal, death, resignation, or inability, both of the 
President and Vice-President, declaring what officer shall then act as Presi 
dent, and such officer shall act accordingly, until the disability be removed, 
or a President shall be elected. 

If there is anything certain in human affairs it is the succes- 
sion of authority in the Presidency of the United States; but it 
is not more so than the Senatorial succession in the classes of 
this body 

There is a very singular consideration urged in favor of the 
interpretation of the minority of the committee. They say the 
failure of the Legislature to elect in these three cases is an indi- 
cation of subsequent and repeated failures. To hear the Sena 
tors make the argument and state it, it would scem as if the 
Legislatures of the different States had about concluded to finally 
abandon their right to elect Senators of the United States; had 
about concluded to abdicate their powers and duties in that re- 
gard; that this body hereafter must be filled solely and only by 
appointees of governors. They speak in graveyard tones of the 
existence of third parties in the country, of the continued pop- 
ular unrest, of the impossibility of making numbers unanimous, 
and of the disagreement existing among even majorities as 
throwing obstacles unforeseen, unknown, unconjectured by the 
framers of this Constitution in the way of the construction placed 
upon this passage by the majority of the committee. 

Why, sir, I do not believe there was ever a body of statesmen 
in any civilized country in the world who were so perfectly fa- 
miliar with the present political conditions as the framers of the 
Constitution were with the same conditions, only ina more aggra- 
vated form, during the whole of the Revolutionary war and the 
political struggles which preceded it. There are three partic 
in the country, and they sometimes find their way into the State 
Legislatures. 

During the whois twenty years prior to the commencement 
of the Revolutionary war there were four parties in the Brit- 
ish Parliament well defined, well marked by dividing lines, more 
distinet than those of nationa. subdivisions among the people 
the party of Pitt, the party of North, the party of Rockingham, 
the party of Shelburne. When the ministry was forced upon the 
Crown, which finally recognized American independence, it was 
not by a victory of the Whigs over the Tories; that did not 
happen till much later; but it was by the combination of two sec- 
tions of adverse parties, who placed a Cabinet in power which 
concluded the treaty of Paris and recognized the free and inde- 
pendent existence of the United States as a nation. 

There is no subtlety of political design, there is no form of 
political finesse, there is no shape of caucus or of conference or 
of primary craft or cunning which was not exhausted in the po- 
litical struggles pending in the earlier years of George III prior 
to the declaration of war against the Colonies. 

I know, sir, it is sometimes said that there is nothing new 
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is; there is much that is new, entirely unknown bef 
has come to this age, and I believe much mors 
but if it be said theve is nothing new in political 
is nothing new in political strategy, there is 
political combinations, I agree toit. If there isa 
y repetition, if there is anything grown stal 
is anything that has grown moldy by usage, i 
fraudulent combinations and the rent val oO 
intrigue which characterized 1 ra of the framers of 
| stitution. These were old things ey at tha 
older now. 
[ took occasion some years ago t ] 
Montana, which most of us on this side tl ‘ 
to savor of corruption; but | never dream 
novel. They did not have tha arm at 
isted in Scotland and Walk ring the whe ( 
mem be rs were certified by returning a 
| settled by returning boards i y flouris a with 
luxuriant and as infamous as that which h 
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parties and cil ns ol i ( i 
| ested as much as our fathers were, a 
| great parliamentary struggle, hay 
ent political centers in thirteen different C 
| device had beeu exhausted | the part re ¢ 
they had offered pensions on the civil list al ann Le 
privy purse, stars, garters, even peerages, to | pts 
American Legislature on the question of the sta 
at such a period as this that the framers of the C¢ 
acguired their political edu ation, and Lb is Ol en so t 
thatit is here asserted that, although they ight 
dom of the serpent, they had also the harmlessn 
[ believe they hed the wisdom of the serpent, and 
the innocence and the purity of the dove in allt 
of liberty, but they knew what evil was. They 
heavy breath of legislative corruption. They had 
its blandishments and all its approaches. There 
parties in every Colonial Legislaiure, well define 
all the histories of that era One party was the pa 
oking forward to the separation of the States from tl 
ish Crown. Another party w one which a 
the former, but were not willing to take the in 
Another party, frequently in the majority also, wa 
of the Crown. insisting upon the right of th Imperila 
ment to tax the Colonies, and their duty to in 
To say that the framers of this Constitution 
with such an instance as this, a nominal majo divide 
avoiding control or election which they might ha 
artificial division of all tl rmx ers on the fi 
p ‘siding offic r, the pel m in la , oc the 1 
and to discover at iast whether |! was wit 
the patriots to suppose Da they were ub 
ies of the trained minori y wi ch might pro} »< 
tions and actions to prevent an election or the pi 
until the adjournment of the colonial assembly, wh« 
night be filled by the govern or by the appol 
Crown—to suppose any of these things is to suppose ai 
oi , 
Who were the makers of this instrument? G« 
was the presid nt of the Convention. Dr. Franklin w 
est member of it. Dr. franklin had spent most of hi 
don, the scene-of these political intrigues. He 
quainted with European politics and with Am: 
than any other member of the body. I will not y a 
for him now except one thing. Dr. Franklin wasa mem 
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dent to it which had not been weighed in the balance by the 
framers of this instrument, | immediately come to the conclusion 
that he has overestimated the wisdom and intelligence of the 
present age and that he has certainly underestimated and un- 
derrated the experience and information of the fathers and found- 
ers of this Government. 

Gentlemen say there is no evidence of such a construction in 
the debates. The debates are perhaps sufficiently voluminous. 
The convention sat several months. This Constitution covers 
four pages in a book of octavo size; it covers about eight pages 
in a book of ordinary size. Did it take months and months to 
write it?) Did it take months to compose it? How were these 
months of the session spent? They were spent in considering 
every clause, every word of the instrument from the beginning 
to the close. 

There are a class of persons well known who speak too often 
in legislative bodies. I do not know that they are held in 
higher estimation than those who speak more seldom, but what 
i wish to say is that there are many valuable members of this 
body and of every other public body who do not participate in 
the debates at all, and their considerations are well thought out, 
deeply founded; although effective upon their fellow-members, 
they are not found in the debates, 

‘Take the distinguished philosopher and statesman of whom I 
have spoken, a man who attended the sittings of the Convention 
every day; who lived in Philadelphia, whose house was open; 
where the committees met, where conferences were held of the 
friends of a certain section, of the friends of a certain clause, of 
parties interested in a certain passage as this is, the appointing 
power of the governor. Take such a man as that. He made 

ut one speech in the many months’ session of this convention. 
[t may be read in ten minutes, and it was made just prior to the 
@ijournment sine die. He was a man most industrious, most 
diligent, a man most constant in his labors and in his attendance, 
aid | donotthink it is impossible that a conjuncture here spoken 
o', the existence of third parties and the necessary sequence of 
su h an existence, could have escaped his observation or the cb- 
servation of his contemporaries when they had political and 

ersonal experience every year of their public life of just such 
icissitudes and conjunctures as these are at present. 

This construction of the minority makes an indefeasible, an 

‘oparable gap. It creates a crevasse not to be repaired, not to 
© filed in the political current of governmental authority. 
That is the effect of it, and it is based partiy upon the use of the 
word ‘‘happen” in the phase “if vacancies happen by resigna- 
tion, or otherwise, during the recess of the Legislature of any 
State,” the governor shall make appointments. It is said with 
respect to this word, and I read now from the report of the 
minority 

Anevent that is provided for by law to take place at stated periods known 
to all men is not correctly spoken of by people of ordinary education as 
‘“*happening,’’ because there is no element of uncertainty in it. 

* aa " * . * + 

We do not say, for instance, that any natural event, which all men know 
and look for, did “ happen” to come at the time on which it was expected; 
we do not say that the sun “happens” to rise on a certain day; we do not 
say that water “ happens” to flow down a descent by the force of gravity. 
That is a known law of nature. Wedo not say that Christmas ‘‘happens ” 
to come on the 26th of December; by the universal consent of Christendom 
that event comes on that day without peradventure, We do not say that a 
note ‘happens’ to fall due on the day which is specified in the instrument, 
though it no doubt is often said that it ‘‘happened"’ to fall due when the 
maker did not have the money to pay it. 

We do not say that Congress happened to meet on the first Monday in De- 
cember;: that is law. 

[ have no criticism to make on this exposition of the meaning 
of the term ‘‘ happen,” but I have an observation to make upon 
its relevancy to this argument. The whole of this exposition is 
founded upon a fallacy very manifest. That fallacy is that the 
vacancy is created by asingle cause, the expiry of the term. A 
vacancy can never occur after adjournment by an expiry of the 
termalone. What if the Legislature had elected, would no: the 
term have expired? Would there have then been any vacancy? 

The vacancy is not due to the single cause of expiry of the term. 
It is due to the twocauses, the expiry of the term and the failure 
of the Legislature to elect. The one cause is certain; it is fixed 
by law beyond contingency. It can not be spoken of as happen- 
ing. But the other cause is entirely doubtful, the failure of the 
Legislature to elect, It may occur or it may not occur. When 
an event depends on two causes, one of which is fixed and certain 
and the other is. uncertain and contingent, the event itself is a 
contingency. The one uncertain cause makes the event itself 
uncertain. 

Now, is there any event more uncertain than the action of a 
Legislature circumstanced as these Legislatures were with re- 
spect to a Senatorial election, where the majority is very close, 
&r where it is divided, or where the balance of power is in the 
hands of a third party? I passed through such a crisis myself, 
weeks and weeks of balloting depending upon a single vote be- 
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longing to a third section or independent party represented in 
the Legislature, and finally terminated by that vote alone. 
There is not a more uncertain thing in the world or in the trans- 
actions of the world than what will be the legislative action in 
such a juncture. If there be, it is the proverbial verdict of the 
petit jury. That is said sometimes to be the most doubtful 
thing. 

But I believe that dubiety is just as intense in the case of such 
legislative action as it is in the case of a mistrial; and I ask any 
one here, skilled or unskilled in the use of language, if a gentle- 
man speaking of a case where the jury had disagreed should say 
a mistrial happened, whether that would be solecism, whether 
there is anything incorrect in it or ungrammatical; and in 
speaking of legislative nonaction, if that gentleman should re- 
mark there happened to be a failure to elect, whocould lay any- 
thing like a solecism to his charge? What incorrectness is 
there in the use of that language? Howisit said, then, that the 
makers of the Constitution were not fully justified in using the 
word ‘‘ happen’ when they spoke of a vacancy occurring from 
the two causes, the expiry of the term and the failure of the Leg- 
islature to elect? 

Sir, if there be any happening in this world of haps which is 
more uncertain than another, it is what shall be the event of a 
trial by a petit jury or what shall be the action of a legislative 
body under such circumstances. I do not believe, since the first 
man broke silence with the first speech, that any thought or thing 
has ever been so appropriately designated, denominated, and 
pointed out as a vacancy caused by a failure to elect in this in- 
stance is by the framers of the Constitution when they say that 
if it happen. 

The original draft of the instrument did not contain the words 
‘““by resignation or otherwise.” Having done away with the 
obstacle in the use of the word ‘‘ happen,” the opponents of this 
construction take refuge in the phrase ‘‘ by resignation or other- 
wise.” They claim that it is a limitation upon the power of the 





governor, and that the vacancy which happens is one which is 
occasioned by resignation, or, as they claim it, ‘‘ otherwise,” 
meaning by similar modes to resignation, something like resig- 
nation. Weof the majority say that‘ otherwise ’ includes every 
other casualty by which avacancy could occur, every other casu- 
alty no matter what it may be. ‘‘Otherwise” means ‘other 
ways.” Gentlemen may examine Johnson, the contemporary 
authority with the Constitution of the United States, the nearest 
contemporary, the first of English lexicographers, not the last 
nor the least in learning. He defines the term ‘‘ otherwise” to 
mean ‘‘other ways, in another manner, in a different mode or 
manner, not in a similar way, not inthe same way, not in a way 
like the way first named.” And the real question in this debate 
is not how a vacancy occurred, but whether it exists. 

But I do not quote Johnson alone, and I should be willing to 
say that the original interpretation was somewhat doubtful if it 
was not for the practice of the Senate of the United States. | 
am not talking about precedents. I am speaking of the practice 
of this body, the practice acquiesced in, conceded, taken procon- 
Jesso, acknowledged, admitted, unquestioned ever since the or- 
ganization of the first Senate. 

Vacancies may occur in this body by death. Deathcame very 
early to us, and vacancies came to us by means of death as early 
as the second Congress. Death is a very common cause of va- 
cancy. 

Now, what has been the practice? The practice has been con- 
stant and unbroken where a vacancy occurs by death; it has bee: 
always filled by temporary appointment by the governor during 
the recess of the Legislature. There have been many such ap- 
pointments, and there have been very numerous decisions and 
judgments of the Senate that the vacancy occurring by death is 
legitimately filled by a gubernatorial appointment. 

How does death resemble resignation? How is death like 
resignation? What similitude is there between resignation and 
death? Resignation, of course, implies the voluntary action o! 
the Senator. It implies an act closely related to his will or vo- 
lition. Is death a voluntary act? Has it any kinship with vol- 
untary action? A Senator might commit suicide, but the best 
authorities have said nosane man was ever a voluntary agen! 
in his own destruction. Death is the most involuntary of all 
acts. It is the most dissimilar to that of resignation. have 
always understood death to be a struggle against the will and 
against the wish to live; the death bed is a scene of contest be- 
tween the forces of disease upon the one hand and the forces « 
vitality upon the other, in which the patient finally yields >; 
force, by superior duress; not of willingness, but by compulsion 

For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing, anxious being e’er resign'd? 


The t has spoken the sentiment of humanity with respect 
| to the character of death. Whohas ever tendered a resignatios 
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of his life except that Divine Being whose majestic self-sacrifice 
nas filled the world with wonder and worship? 

{ have no doubt, sir, insanity would create a vacancy here. | 
think there is not an instance of it in the history of the Senate, { 
I have no doubt that insanity after office found must create here 
a vacancy. After a Senator has suffered the inquest of non 
compos, and is declared judicially to be void of disposing mind 
and memory, he could not certainly fill the functions of 
naker. We ourselves would be obliged to take notice of 
procedure, and the chief executive of the State would be bound 
to fill the vacancy. 

Is insanity a voluntary act? Does it resemble resignation? | 

have always understood that derangement of the reason once 
extant and once in being was a result of an intense struggle pro- 
longed for nights of torture, for days of gloom, until the malay 
finally dethroned the sovereign reason and ruin followed. Next 
to death it is the most involuntary of acts or of conditions, and 
yet it might create a vacancy. 
“ Expulsion may be another cause of vacancy. We have had in 
the history of the Senate two instances of expulsion, and in 
both of these instances, as soon as the decree of expulsion was 
entered, the governor, it being in the recess of the Legislature, 
appointed a citizen to fill the vacancy. One of these expulsions 
related to my own State, Indiana. Within three days after the 
order of expulsion was entered the appointee of the governor, 
it being in legislative recess, came here and was qualified and 
took his seat, acted as a Senator, voted as a Senator, was recog- 
nized as a Senator until the day that the Legislature elected his 
successor. 
lowed. 

Isexpulsion within the category of“ or otherwise”? Weclaim 
thatitis. Itdoesnotresembleresignation. The failure to elect 
by the Legislature may be the cause of a vacancy. 
whether that resembles resignation. 


a law- | 
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such 


In the other instance the same procedure was fol- | 


L will not ask | 
I do not believe two acts | 


could be differenced by a more extended disparity than resigna- | 


tion and a failure to elect by the Legislature, but I will say a 
failure to elect by the Legislature and a vacancy occasioned 
thereby resemble resignation, and a vacancy occasioned by resig- 
nation just as fully and as completely as a vacancy occasioned by 
death or by insanity or by expulsion resembles resignation. 

Weclaim that all these four causes—death, insanity, expulsion, 
the failure of a Legislature to elect—are causes of vacancy in- 
cluded in the phrase ‘‘or otherwise.” Two of them are conceded 
by a century of action of the Senate of the United States itself 
to be in that category—death and expulsion; and these two are 
most dissimilar and the most completely and remotely separated 
from resignation of any causes that could happen occasioning 
the vacancy. 

We think, therefore, the words ‘‘or otherwise ” do include 
and were intended to include every cause of vacancy except res- 
ignation. Then why should resignation have been mentioned 
at all? A Senator has already spoken of the history of that term. 
There was a question then entertained very seriously in the 
Colonies and by the statesmen of the Colonies whether a person 
elected by the people or by their representatives to an office could 
divest himself of that election, could excuse himself in anyway 
by his voluntary actfrom the performance of the duty, and there 
was a very large minority of opinion in the courts and assemblies 
of the colonial period against the authority and right to resign. 

In England to this day a member of Parliament can not resign. 
Once elected, he can not resign. A member of Parliament may 
take an appointment from the Crown, and if he receives such 
appointment his seat is vacated. The member of Parliament 
who desires to retire asks of the premier the appointment of 
warden of the Chiltern Hundreds. Itis neverrefused. Itisan 
office without duties; it is an office without salary or emolu- 
ments. Having accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, and having 
waited until the writ for the election of a successor has been 
properly signed and attested, he resigns the office and finds him- 
self at once out of Parliament, out of public life, in that post of 


honor the private station. It is only through this narrow door 


that he can divest himself of that sovereignty which the suf- | 


frages of his fellow-citizens have imposed upon him. 
In the case of Senator Allen, however, it is said, granting that 


the use of the word happen is more than justified by the rules of | 


the language at the period of the formation of the Constitution 
and at this present hour, granting also that ‘ vacancies” refers 
to vacancies in the classes, to real vacancies, places which had 
‘ormer occupants, it is said in the case of Senator Ailen that the 
vacancy did not commence in the recess of the Legislature. The 
Constitution says nothing about the commencement of the va- 
cancy. Itsays nothing about the beginning of vacancies. The 
language is, ‘‘if vacancies happen, by resignation or otherwise, 
during the recess of the Legislature of any State.” 

Now, sir, I think it is very clear that with respect to the use of 


this word it may be continuous. I was reading the work of a! separate clause, let us do it in a separate section; let 


| 








me 
be 

very accomplished authoress a few days ago, a lady who \ l 
the Cape of Good Hope, and who pubiished an accoun r 
travels on the way to India and to the farther orient. This lady 
said she arrived at the Cape at the commenceme! ( i y 
season and that it rained without ceasing. It ha to 
rain every day of o gjourn at Capetown, and we wer 4 
therefore to go out and vik the city.” Is that ungrammatical? 
I have avery distinguished Ser as my ordinar t 
on the right, the Senator fr Mis ppi [Mr. W. \ 
whose absence has been missed so much by all those w ive 
the pleasure of his acquaintance If \ to speak n 3 
absence in this body and to say that he » be 
present, or that he happened to be absen ¥ 
the last week in March. or during the second, thir 
sixth, and seventh daysof such a week, or during ea 
last week of that month, would there be anything im 
the use of such language And instead of su 
present, detained as he is by indisposition, i would 
stract only of the absence as the Constitution spe < - 
cancy, might not | say that this ab ce of the learned on- 
orable Senator from Mississippi had happened d gr t] vyhole 
of the first week of March, and during ea ( of t d 
week, and during every day of the third week. and had happened 
during Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and | ay of 
the last week of March, 18937 

It is not the continuance of the condition which just the 
use of the word ‘‘ happen,” but its contingenc: If such li- 
tion must end on a day certain, then it can not besaid to happen 
no matter how long it may last: but if its duration anc ling 
are uncertain, then it may be said to happen every day of its ex- 
istence no matter how long it may continue, 

Now, sir, I believe that this vacancy occurring at the expiry 
of a term, during the session of a Legislature, not sup] ry 
them, happened every day of the session, because it might either 
have been or not have been every successive day. and hap ed 


every day of the recess following the session succeeding, le a 
journment. It happened every day of that 

might have been filled or might not have been filled by appoint- 
ment by the governor. 

Theelection or nonelection by the Legislature is a contingency 
which happens each day of the session, and the vacancy so caused 
might happen each day of the recess succeeding the adjourn- 
ment. Itis proper to say that the vacancy in the class of tl 
Senator from Washington, Mr. Allen, the vacancy in the class, 
the place filled in that class by himself as his predecessor, the 
vacancy in the place heretofore preoccupied which is now empty, 
has happened and did happen every day up to the date of the 
gubernatorial appointment from that State. 

Mr. President, the different clauses, sections, and passages of 
the Constitution ought to be construed with reference to the 
main tenor and purpose, and especially with reference to » Ob- 
jects mentioned or aimed at in the particular passage in argu- 


recess, Dec! =o 
9 a 


ment. The subject-matter of this section of the Constitution is 
| the composition of the Senate, and it plainly shows two methods 
of composition, one by appointment and one by election. The 


subject-matter of this clause in that section is the classification 
of Senators and the perpetuity of that classification, and it plainly 
shows that vacancies in the classes are to be filled during i 

lative recesses by executive appointments. Our construction, 
even if it should be doubted upon any ground, ought to be favored, 


because the other is adverse to the purpose of this section, of 
this clause, and to the whole tenor of the instrument. 

There is no mere construction by implication which will justify 
us in concluding that any vacancy could not be filled by the gov- 
ernor occurring during recesses. We ought to be unwilling to 


come to the conclusion that any such vacancy could happen from 


any cause which could not be supplied by a gubernatorial ap- 
pointment unless the power is expressly excluded by the t 3 
of the Constitution. For instance, this would be an exclusion: 


Legislature has been in session and adjourned with- 


‘* When the 


out choice the governor shall not in the subsequent recess ap- 
point a Senator. What if that had been offered during the Co 

vention which framed the Constitution of the United Stat-s? 
What if it had been read in the presence of the presiding o ; 
Washington, and in the presence of that great statesman, Frank- 


lin, as I have read it here to-day? 


I think there would have been many members of the Conven- 
tion who would have sprung to their feet and said,‘‘ Why, gen- 
tlemen, it is impossible for us to adoptsuch a proposition as that. 
That does not look to an occasional interruption during the use 
or attempted use of the means of succession. That proposition 
denies the means of the succession and destroys its perpetuity 
It deprives the Government of a means of its enduring existence. 


If we are to pass any such thing, if we are to submit any such 
vroposition to the people of the United States, let us do itina 


us not, at 
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least, put it after a semicolon in another passage. If there is to 
be a final incurable hiatus in governmental affairs, let it be 
jlainly directed, commanded, promulgated in the organic law. 

t ought not be left to mere construction, or to the broken lights 
of misconstruction.” There is no such passage in the Constitu- 
tion, and without the utmost distortion of language no such pas- 
sage can be implied from the terms used in that instrument. 

This section treats of the composition of the Senate. This 
ore tended construction demands the decom position of the Senate, 
G declaring not only that a vacancy had occurred, but that it 
shall continue, and that there is no power to fill or supply it. 
This construction, the construction of the minority, is the con- 
struction of dissolution, of decadence, of decomposition, of death, 
and if a sufficient number of States were implicated and there 
was an abstention suggested by this construction of gubernato- 
rial appointment, it might lead to the dissolution of this body 
and the termination of its functions. 

Under this construction of the minority we go forth into a 
void desert, a land unsown, a country sterile, barren of results 
or returns. Weundertaketodetine and deciarean interregnum, 
an interruption in the legislative departmentof the Government, 
by contemplation of law perpetual in its existence and in itsop- 
eration, and this vacancy is incapable of being supplied, and it 
is of indefinite frequency of occurrence. The consequence is 
that in the very origin thisGovernment hasdeliberately created 
a default and framed a defect in its fundamental law which is 
without remedy. 

Although vacancies do occur of necessity, such as the lapse of 
time in electing a member of the House of Representatives or 
the lapse of time occurring in appointment by the governor, yet 
such delays are incurred in the actual use and operation of the 
means of succession, of the mode of perpetuity. Under this con- 
struction it is claimed that in certain cases there can be no 
means of succession and there can be no method of perpetuity. 
We have reached a point in the Government at last where we 
can govern no longer. 

Our construction, the construction of the majority, on the 
other hand, is affirmative. We claim the right to do where 
doing is demanded. We claim the right of the governor to act 
where action is exceedingly necessary and must have been con- 
templated from the beginning. The construction of the major- 
ity in this case is beneticial. It isin accord with the underlying 
instinct and purpose, the aim and destiny, of this constitutional 
Republic, the continuity and perpetuity of the national life. 

I have sometimes thought, sir, that these procreant elements 
and forces of the organic law, these procreative agencies in our 
system, have in themselves a savor of immortality, of self-engen- 
dering perpetuity, and that if in some ill-starrell time of storm 
or disaster any part of this magnificent fabric of civil liberty 
should go down, these principles would yet survive; they would 
never be wholly submerged. As has been written by another 
upon a similar theme, these would yet appear clearly, distinctly 
visible in every circumstance or calamity, like that cluster of 
stars fabled, shining, to float upon the waves of the Lonian Sea to 
mark the spot where the enchanting lyre of Sappho sank ages 
ago beneath its waters. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, I desire to discuss this question 
briefly, but there is some executive business pending. How- 
ever, I can go on now if the Senate chooses. 

Mr. ALLISON. Let us have an executive session. 

Mr. VEST. I move an executive session, and I will take the 
floor on this question when it comes up again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. JONES of Arkansas in the 
chair). The Senator from Missouri is recognized as entitled to 
the floor on the pending question when its consideration is re- 
sumed. He moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. b 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 1 hour and 5 min- 
utes spent in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 
3 o'clock and 7 minutes p.m.) the Senate adjourned until to- 
morrow, Tuesday, April 4, 1893, at 12 o’elock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate April 8, 1898. 
ASSISTANT TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES. 
James F. Meline, of the District of Columbia, to be Assistant 
Treasurer of the United States, to succeed James W. Whelpley, 
resigned. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARIES OF THE TREASURY. 
William Edmond Curtis, of New York, to be Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, to succeed Genio M. Lambertson, resigned. 
Charles S. Hamlin, of Massachusetts, to be Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, to succeed John H. Gear, resigned. 
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COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY. 

James H. Eckels, of Illinois, to be Comptroller of the Currency 

to succeed A. Barton Hepburn, resigned. 
AUDITORS OF THE TREASURY. 

T. Stobo Farrow, of South Carolina, to be Second Auditor of 
the Treasury, to succeed Joab N. Patterson, resigned. 

John B. Brawley, of Pennsylvania, to be Auditor of the Tre: 
ury for the Post-Office Department, tosucceed Thomas B. Coult 
resigned. 

DEPUTY FIFTH AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY. 

James J. Willie, of Fiorida, to be Deputy Fifth Auditor of t] 

Treasury, to succeed J. Lee Tucker, resigned. 
COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 

Henry W. Egnor,of New Jersey, to be collector of customs [ 
the district of Newark, in the State of New Jersey, to succ 
Eli H. Reynolds, whose term of office has expired by limitati 

Dudley O. Watson, of Michigan, to be collector of customs 
the district of Michigan, in the State of Michigan, to succ 
George W. McBride, whose term of office has expired by li 
itation. 


’ 


SUPERINTENDENT OF CHARITIES. 

John Tracy, of New York, to be superintendent of charit 

for the District of Columbia, vice Amos G. Warner, resigned. 
POSTMASTERS. 

Isidore Zacharias, to be postmaster at Bainbridge, in t 
county of Decatur and State of Georgia, in the place of Levi H 
Peacock, removed. 

Francis A. Glass, to be postmaster at Cresco, in the county 
Howard and State of Lowa, in the place of William Bb. Webst 
whose commission expired March 29, 1893. 

Stephen Oliver, to be postmaster at Griggsville, in the cou: 
of Pike and State of Llinois, in the place of Edward S. H¢ 
whose commission expired March 23, 1893. 

Miss Rebecca Snape, to be postmaster at Petersburg, in + 
county of Menard and State of Lilinoie, in the place of Willia: 
R. Parks, whose commission expired March 23, 1893. 

Orris T. Dickerson, to be postmaster at Spencer, in the coun 
of Owen and State of Indiana, in the place of John W. Anders 
resigned. 


Albert A. May, to be postmaster at Cannelton, in the county 


of Perry and State of Indiana, the appointment of a postmast 
for the said office having, by law, become vested in the Pr 
dent on and after January 1, 1893. 

Frank Mapes, to be postmaster at Kansas City, in the count 
of Wyandotte and State of Kansas, in the place of Osceola Kk 
Serviss, whose commission expired March 29, 1893. 

Horace C. Ashton, to be postmaster at Flemingsburg, in t 
county of Fleming and State of Kentucky, in the piace of Hora 
C. Ashton, whose commission expired February 28, 1893. 

Elliott N. Benson, to be postmaster at Bar Harbor, in ' 
county of Hancock and State of Maine, in the place of John 5 
minsby, whose commission expired March 29, 1893. 

Amasa Howe, to be postmaster at Presque Isle, in the cou 
of Aroostook and Stateof Maine, inthe place of Arthur C. Per 
whose commission expired March 13, 1893. 

Henry W. Hough, to be postmaster at Kirkwood, in the coun 
of St. Louis and State of Missouri, in the place of William 
Alter, resigned. 

George W. Evans, to be postmaster at Ocean Grove, in 
county of Monmouth and State of New Jersey, in the pla 
Aaron E. Ballard, resigned. 

J. Elwood Harvey, to be postmaster at Little Silver, in | 
county of Monmouth and State of New Jersey, the appointn 
of a postmaster for the said office having, by law, become ve 
in the President on and after April 1, 1893. 

Charles F. Newton, to be postmaster at Woodbridge, in 
county of Middlesex and State of New Jersey, in the plac 
John M. Sutton, whose commission expired March 23, 1893. 

Patrick Sheridan, to be postmaster at Elizabeth, in the co 
of Union and State of New Jersey, in the place of Samuel 5 
Moore, whose commission expired. Aprii 1, 1893. 

I. Mount Smith, to be postmaster at Hightstown, in the co. 
of Mercer and State of New Jersey, in the place of Thoma 
Scroggy, who is incapacitated by reason of mental infirmity, 
therefore removed. 

Charles Bull, to be postmaster at White Oaks, in the c 
of Lincoln and Territory of New Mexico, the appointment 
postmaster for the said office having, by law, become vest: 
the President on and after April 1, 1893. 

Clarence W. Boshamer, to be postmaster at Statesville, in th: 
county of Iredell and State of North Carolina, in the place © 
Andrew D. Cowles, whose commission expired March 30, 1°! 

William Dalrymple, to be postmaster at Nelsonville, in tb¢ 
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county of Athens and State of Ohio, in the place of John F. 
Welch, whose commission expired March 23, 1893. 

Charles E. Peoples, to be postmaster at 
county of Meigs and State of Ohio, in the place of Walter W. 
Merrick, whose commission expired April 1, 1893. 

Daniel Wyss, to be postmaster at New Philadelphia, in the 
county of Tuscarawas and State of Ohio, in the place of Daniel 
Korns, whose commission expired March 23, 1893. 

Ww. O. Prentiss, to be postmaster at Beaufort, in the county of 
Beaufort and State of South Carolina, in the place of Marion F. 
Campbell, removed. 

John W. Clark, to be postmaster 
Lauderdale and State of Tennessee, the 
master for the said office having, by law, become vested in the 
President on and after April 1, 1893. 

). W. Nash, to be 
witt and State of Texas,in the place of John C. Wovodaworth, 
whose commission expired June 25, 1892; William Drawe, who 
appointed py the President and subsequently nominated and 
rmed by the Senate Dec 1892, having declined the 
intment 

Helen I. Campbell, to be postmaster at Saxtons River, in the 
county of Windham and State of Vermont, the appointment of 
a postmaster for the said office having, by law, become vested in 


at Ripley, in the county of 
the 


Wa 


ymber 20, 


ce 
ai 


the President on and after January 1, 1893. 

i. Hess Reinhart, to be postmaster at Shepherdstown, in the 
county of Jefferson and State of West Virginia, in the place of 
James D, Fayman, resigned 


Dawe, to 
Rock and State of Wisconsin, in the place of Simon L. Lord, de- 
ce 
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Pomeroy, in the | 
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appointment of a post- | 


postmaster at Cuero, in the county of De- | 


be postmaster at Edgerton, in the county of | 


John Finch, to be postmaster at Stevens Point, in the county 


of Portage and State of Wisconsin, in the place of Edward Mc- 
Glachlin, whose commission expired March 21, 1893. 

William A. Hume, to be postmaster at Chilton, in the county 
of Calumet and State of Wisconsin, in the place of George D. 
Breed, whose commission expired March 26, 1893. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 29, 1898. 
POSTMASTERS. 
James E. Brown, to be postmaster at Newnan, in the county of 
Coweta and State of Georgia. 
Henry I. Tuggle, to be postmaster at Martinsville, in the county 
of Henry and State of Virginia. 


J, E. Horsman, to be postmaster at Rice Lake, in the county | 


of Barron and State of Wisconsin. 

Thomas F. Solon, to be postmaster at West Superior, in the 
county of Douglas and State of Wisconsin. 

Lewis Green, to be postmaster at Logan, in the county of Hock- | 
ing and State of Ohio. 

James I’. Johnson, to be postmaster at Pendleton, in the county 
of Umatilla and State of Oregon. 

Charles D. Denit, to be postmaster at Salem, in the county of 
Roanoke and State of Virginia. 

Rollin M. Clark, to be postmaster at Keokuk, in the county of 
Lee and State of Iowa. 

Francis M. Mumford, to be postmaster at Bayou Sara, in the 
parish of West Feliciana and State of Louisiana. 

Thomas H. Craig, to be postmaster at Athens, in the county of 
Athens and State of Ohio. 

William M. Dunbar, to be postmaster at Augusta, in the county 
of Richmond and State of Georgia. 

Samuel Harris, to be postmaster at Franklin, in the county of 
Johnson and State of Indiana. 
Henry C. Ulen, to be postmaster at Lebanon, in the county of 
Boone and State of Indiana. 


TUESDAY, April 4, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
lhe Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
SENATOR FROM MONTANA. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the resolution reported by the Senater from Massachusetts [Mr. 
OAR] from the Committee on Privileges and Elections, which 
rill be read. 

he Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 
_Hesolved, That Lee Mantle is entitled to be admitted to a seat as a Senator 
from the State of Montana. 


j The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the | 
esa.ution. 


OA 
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ww 


Mr. ‘K RELL. 


my 


CO%K 


Yesterday evening my colle 
EST! took the floor on the pending resolution 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. 


Mr. COCKRELL. 


The Chair 80 understal 


As it is very ea i 


Vy. he ls not 





that the Senate take a recess for ten minutes. 

Mr. HARRIS. I will state to Senator f n 
his colleague was in coinmittee a few moments a 
he will undoubtedly be in the S e very soon. 

Mr. HOAR. There is no 

Mr. SHERMAN. ‘The Secrets \ a 

Mr. HOAR. A recess need not then be t 

Mr. COCKRELL. Very well. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Th 

Th SOK retary called the a LOLLO 
swered to th ir nam 
A } LD 
Al Du 
3a la ner Mande n 
Ber Gallinge y ' 

La y (re 

Ui { Cc 

ne Gor I V 
Cor ell tian y ‘ 
Colgi t ria \ 
Cc } H > 

Daniel, Hoar P 

Davi irt P i 

Th ICE-PRESI INT. Forty- »Sena 
to their names, a quorum is present Che Si ‘ ‘ 

[Mr. VEST] is entitled to the floor on the pendi resoluti« a 
will proceed. 

Mr. \ [. Mr. President, I shall claim thea i 
Senate but avery short time. It w my fortune to ha 
present when this question was debated in 1879, when so 
the most ninent lawyers in the ited States wer ! 
of the Senate With the vreat we ht of author ) 
ot! side of this case I sl l my Oo ‘ | 
for the fact that such lawye David Davis, Re 
Ma t Carpenter, me H. Gar anda, Bail y of Tennesse , ana 
nan of New York advocated same opinion which | 
her ow. 

Great stress is put by the Senator from Massachusetts [\ 


HoOAR! and the Senator from Alabama | Mr. PuGuH| in this 


is has 





been done in preceding debates, upon the fact that this question 
is res adjudicata in the Senate, and the doctrine of stare decisis is 
now invoked as absolutely conclusive. If that were so, as a 
| matter of course it would be the end of the controversy: but | 
deny it. I deny that the dottrine of stare decisis applies to th 
| proceedings or decisions of the Senate except when under the 
Constitution it sits as a high court of i npeae hment. whe 
| constitutional provision each Senator is required to take a specia 
oath or affirmation to act judicially, and when in the case o 
impeachment of the President of the United States the ¢ ‘ 
Justice presides over the court. 

The Serator from Massachusetts conceded it was not a cour 
in tl sbate of 1885, when he said that the Senate sat h ! 
a@ quasi-judicial capacity. That gives away the entire doctrine 
of stare de Whenever the Senate exercises its discr ! 
legislative session it acts quasi judicially, just as a board of co 


' @ question such as is now | 


or the head of a bi 
ment acts in a quasi- idicial 
cretion as to any official n 

It would be 
plied to the 
third of 


missioners reau, or an agent of the Gover 
manner when he exercises his dis 
him. 

of Stay 


Senate, 





iatter brought before 


rkable if the doctrine 
proceedings of the 


ce 


a body 


very rem 
wislativ: one 


| 





hich is elected every two years, a body whose constit- 

uent parts are sent here by changes of popular opinion, by pas- 

sion and prejudice and all the influ«-nces of popular government 

and it would be much more remarkable if this doctrine could b 
| invoked here in view of the fact that the doctrine of dec 

is based upon great public policy, in order to conserve and pre- 





serve private titles, rights which are based upon judicial de 
sion ecause the great Latin maxim interest republice wt sit fi 
littin as a matter of course anplies to proceedings of mdicia 
tribunals, in order that the rights of property may not be di 


turbed by vacillating opinion. This doctrine does not : 


the proceedings of the Senaée of the United States whet 
mining the qualifications of its members, although the ¢ titu- 
tion uses the words ‘*each House shall be the judge of 1 lec- 
tions, returns and qualifications of its own members. 


In the Kellogg case this contention was made, and ¢ 
ocra Senators voted with our friends 


ic 


n the opposite 81 
the Chamber, some of them, I kn personally, against th 
judgment, because they beliey that the doctrine of s 
cisis applied and that the Kellogg case had been adju 
prior to the time we considered it. But the very large majorit 


of Democratic Senators denied that the doctrine applied. : 
proceedings of the since 1801 show conclusively that this 
doctrine has never been thought by the best lawyers to app 


vending in this body. 
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Mr. President, it is an acknowledged fact that the Senate of | 


the United States has decided this question in both ways. The 
first case was decided in 1793. It came up from Delaware, and 
was decided in favor of the position which I[ assume here to-day. 
It is referred to most aptly in the very able argument of the late 
Attorney-General of the United States, Mr. Garland, which is 





APRIL 4, 


was fresh; when the men who made it were still actors in public 
life; when the great intellect of Madison, the father of the Con- 
stitution, was still accessible to state what he meant and what 
his colleague meant in this clause of the Constitution; and yet 
by a vote of nearly three to one the Senate in that Congress de- 
cided that the governor had no right to fill an original term 


| appointment. 


found in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, giving the debate of 1879. 
It was the case of Kensey Johns of Delaware. The facts were as 
fo Low 

j ul, esq., having resigned his seat in the Senate on the 18th of 
Soptember, 17¥3, the executive, on the 19ci of March, 1794, appointed and com- 
missle the said Kensey Johns to represent the State in the Senate till 
the t eting of the State Legisiatur 

On t . of March, 1794, Mr. Johns appeared in the Senate and produced | 
! I ils of appointment 

VVhereupon it Was moved that they be referred to the consideration of the 
Committee of Elections before the said Kensey Johns should be permitted 
t« ialify 


[ refer Senators to the subsequent report of the case, to show 
that the debate finally culminated in a resolution of the Senate, 
in which 20 Senators voted that Mr. Johns, who was appointed 
to an orizinal term, as the applicant in the case now before the 
Senate was appointed, by the governor of the State, was not en- 
titled to his seat, 20 Senators voting in the affirmative—that is, 
that he had no right to a seat—and 7 in the negative. 

Mr. HOAR. Was he not appointed before the vacancy oc- 
curred? 

Mr. VEST. The Senator from Massachusetts asks me if he was 
not appointed before the vacancy occurred. He was appointed 
under circumstances exactly similar to those that surround the 
present case. The Legislature endeavored toelect. ‘They failed 
to elect, and the governor of the State then undertook to fill an 
original term, an unbroken term, by appointment. The commit- 
tee ‘and [ have the record here before me) made their report, 
and the Senate affirmed it upon the distinct ground that the gov- 
ernor had no such right. 

fesolved, That Kensey Johns, appointed by the governor of the State of 
Delaware as a Senator of the United States for said State, is not entitled to 
a seat in the Senate of the United States, a session of the Legislature of said 
State having intervened between the resignation of the said George Read 
and the appointment of the said Kensey Johns. 

Now, if the contention be correct that all vacancies, no matter 
when they occur, in the Senate of the United States must be 
filled out, what difference does it make when the vacaucy occurs? 
i understand the contention of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
TURPIE] to be that the monarchical doctrine applies to Sena- 
torial succession. The king is dead, long live the king; inother 
words, that the subtile elementof royalty passes out of the dead 
body of the monarch into his lineal successor, although it be an— 

i Infant, 
Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms. 

Mr. President, our fathers undertook to overthrow that doc- 
trine when they established a representative government in 
which the vitalizing element was representation by the people, 
in which the House of Representatives should be constituted of 
members elected directly by the people, and in which the con- 
stituency of the Senate should be the Legislatures elected by 
the people and representing the States. 

If the contention be correct that there can be no vacancy in 
the Senate, why did the Senate of the United States in the first 
case that came up, immediately after the adoption of the Con- 
stitution of 1789, by @ vote of 20 to 7, declare that, the Legisla- 
ture having met and failed to elect, the governor had no right 
to fill an original term? This was the opinion of our distin- 
guished friend from Massachusetts in the debate of 1879 and 
afterwards in the debate of 1885. If Senators will take the 
trouble to go back to the REcorD of 1885 they will find that I 
then called the attention of the Senate to the fact that, the Leg- 
islature of New Hampshire having met and failed to elect after 
the vacancy occurred, it must be admitted on both sides of the 
Senate and by all Senators that the power of appointment to a 
full term on the part of the governor could not exist. 

My position as a matter of law was fully acceded to. The 
RECORD shows that the two Senators from New Hampshire im- 
mediately took the floor, and contradicted my position as to the 
facts, but not as to the law. The Senator from Massachusetts 
{Mr. HOAR] now rises and says he has changed his opinion. He 
has aright todo it. Asa matter of course he has a right to do 
it, but from 1879 to 1885 that stood the unbroken and unques- 
tioned law of the Senate,and from 1885 until the other day when 
the Senator.from Massachusetts took back that opinion it was 
considered by all lawyers to be settled thatif the Legislature 
had met and tried to elect to the vacancy and failed, the gov- 
ernor could not fill a full term by appointment. 

Even if we concede for the sake of argument that the doctrine 
of stare decisis applies, which it does not, what is the historical 
résumé of this question? 

The first case, that of Kensey Johns, was decided upon our 
side of the question by a vote of 20 to 7 when the Constitution 





The next case came up in 1801, the Tracy case, and I have 
diligently sought without avail to find the debate in regard to 
thatcase. It was passed over sub silentio exceptas to the vote. The 
Senate then voted that the governor did have the right to fil! 
an original term by appointment. 

Nine cases besides the Tracy case were decided between 180] 
and 1825, every one of them without debate. So far as I have 
been able to find by diligent search not one word was said in 
discussion until we come to 1825, tothe Lanman case, when the 
Senate took up this question and debated it for three days. The 
result of that debate was that the Senate deliberately deter- 
mined that the governor did not have the right to fill an origi- 
nal term by appointment. 

in other words, the Senate of the United States declared th 
doctrine, about which I have not the slightest doubt, and tl 
more 1 examine it the more confirmed I am in the opinion, that 
the men who made the Constitution intended that the Legisla- 
ture alone should fill a full term and commence it. After they 
had filled it, after they had elected, then a broken term caus 
by death, resignation, or otherwise could be filled by appoint- 
ment, until when? Until the Legislature should again meet. In 
other words, the great original and primary power of electing a 
Senator is vested in our immediate constituency, the Legisla- 
tures of the respective States. 

Mark the Constitution in its autonomy throughout. T! 
House of Representatives is elected by the people. If avacancy 
occurs, it is made the duty of the governor to issue awrit of elec- 
tion—not to appoint, but to issue a writ of election, in order that 
the primary and fundamental right of filling up the House of 
Representatives shall still remain with the electors, the peo] 
at large. When we come to the Senate of the United States— 
mark the language, which seems to me abs lutely conclusiv: 
the Constitution says the Legislatures shall choose Senators to 
serve six years. Does it use the language, ‘‘The Legislatur 
shall choose or the governor shal! appoint ’” Does it say that 
Senators shall be chosen or appointed for six years? Is it possi- 
ble that the men who made the Constitution and weighed every 
letter, not to say every syllable and word, should have intended 
that the power to appoint was included within the wor 
‘“chosen?” And when the power of appointment is given, mark 
the language: When vacancies shall occur, after the Legisla- 
ture has elected, ‘ by resignation, or otherwise ” 

Mr. HUNTON. ‘If vacancies happen.” 

Mr. VEST. ‘‘If vacancies happen by resignation, or other- 
wise.” Iam willing to give them the full benefit of the mean- 
ing of the word “ happen” asoccurring. When a vacancy shall 
happen, or occur either, and I care not which—after the Legis 
ture has elected, when there isa broken term, then the governo 
may appoint ‘‘until the next meeting of the Legislature,” still 
preserving, as in the case of the House of Representatives, the 
great fundamental and original idea of the creation of Senators 
by their immediate constituencies, the Legislatures representing 
the people. 

What tyro in the history of the Constitution does not know 
that the Senate of the United States was created in order to rep- 
resent the States, and, which may almost seem to be a contra- 
diction in terms, also to represent the people. The Senate repre- 
sents the people acting through the sovereignty of the States. 
The House of Representatives represents the people without the 
intermediation of the State, but directly by popular election. 

From 1825, in the Lanman case, up to 1879, more than fif 

years, the doctrine for which I contend to-day was never ques- 
tioned. I was amazed to hear the Senator from Indiana [\ 
TURPIE] yesterday declare that there were one hundred cases 
which were precedents as to this issue in which appointments 
had been made to full terms by governors of States. I deny it 
[ deny it absolutely. I know the Senator will find one hun 
cases, possibly more, in which after the death or resignati: 
a Senator after the Legislature has commenced a full tern 
election the governor has appointed; but I challenge him to fi 
that number of cases where the governor has ever made the 
pointment until the Legislature has first acted. 

Now, let me puta plain question to my friend from Indiana, 
and I am sorry to say he is not present. I put it without 
ing words or hair splitting. How can a man resign unless 
has been elected? How can a man refuse to accept unless he has 
been elected? The language of the Constitution is ‘‘ by resign® 
tion, or otherwise.” Can he resign a place which has not bee? 
given to him? 
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But, says the Senator from Indiana ‘‘ otherwise ” means 
‘other ways.” therefore when you say by resignation or other 
wavs.” it covers every conceivable vacancy. If that be so, why 


‘incase of vacancies 
Does any man believe that Madi- 
1is manifest inaccuracy of 1: 


i not the framers of the Constitution say 
the governor shall appoint 


son and his confreres overlooked t 








ruagve, that they used surplusage in an instrument every sylla 
hie of which was weighed, when they knew they were leg- 
islating for millions upon millions of people for hundreds of 
years tocome? Yet the Senator from Indiana wo 


ld have us 
believe that, instead of saying the governor may appoint or shall 
t, the the Constitution 1 words utterly su- 
and said ‘‘ when vacancies shall happen by resignation 


: "A rye f 
appoin iramers oO sed 


‘fluous, 


nel 
or other ways.” Mr. President, it is simply incredible. 
Now, let me give an illustration which makes this doctrine 
ye home peculiarly to myself and to every citizen of my State 
It has been said here of the advocates of the opposite construc- 


tion of the Constitution that the Lanman case was decided upon 
the ground that the governor could not appoint until a vacancy 
urred, and that it was not decided upon the doctrine for which 
Mr. Benton, in his Thirty Years’ 


oce 
we are contending here to-day. 














View, and he wasthena member of the Senate, gives an ac- 
count of the debate in the Lanman case. Says Mr. Benton: 

Mr. Lanman had served a regular term as Senator from Connecticut. His 
term of service expired on the 3d of March of this year, and the General As 
sembly of the State having failed to make an election of Senator in his place 
he received a temporary appointment from the governor. On presenting 
himself to take the oath of office on the 4th ™ arch, being the first day 
of the spevial Senatorial sess on convoked by the retiring President (Mr 
Monroe) according to us ag or the in: “5 - ation of his successor, his ap 
pointment was objec ted to as n tt having been made ina casein which a gov- 
ernor of a State could fill a vacancy by making a temporary aj intment 

Tazewell was the principal speaker against the validity of the appoint- 








Sauk arguing against it both on the words of the Constitution and the rea 
son for the provision. The words of the Constitution are If vacancies 
happen [in the Senate] by resignation or otherwise during the recess of the 
Legislature of any State, the executive M. sreof may make temporary ap- 
pointments until the next meeting of the islature.’ ‘Happen ”’ was held 
by Mr. Tazewell to be the governing wo! - in this provision, and it always 


implied a contingen: y and an unexpected one. 

Whatever may have been the opinion of contemporaries, or 
whatever may be the opinion of the world now in re ard to M1 
Benton’s political opinions, one thing has been conce eded to aien 
by his worst enemy— 
historian of political events has neverlived in this country. Mr. 
Benton was a member of the Senate at that time. He remem- 
bered that debate. He took notesof it,and hesaid emphatically 
that Mr. Tazewell made the principal speech, and the point he 
made was upon the word ‘‘ happen,” and that a governor did not 
have the right to fill an original term by appointment. 

But, Mr. P resident, what emphasizes and accentuates this be- 
yond all controversy is the fact that subsequently the State of 
Missouri was unable to elect two Senators to this body. The 
Democratic party divided on the Texas question into the Benton 
and anti-Benton factions; the Whig party, being numerically 
equal to either, made a triangular contest, which for two years 
prevented the elec ‘tion of a Senator, and Missouri had but one 
Senator in this bod) 

Mr. GEORGE. For the two years? 

Mr. VEST. For the two years. We were unable to elect. 
Mr. Benton was one of the candidates. During those two years 
when party spirit ran so high that families were divided, brothe r 
against brother and father against son—and the scars of the con- 
test yet remain politically in our State—the governor was an 

anti-Benton man, bitterly opposed to Mr. Benton, and yet he 
never dreamed, nor did such lawyers as Geyer, Napton, and Scott 
ever dream, that the governor had the right to fill that original 
term. 
in that terribie contest, and yet neither party ever thought the 
right existed in the governor of Missouri to send another Ser 
ator to this body. 

In eight other cases during the on — from 1825 to 
1879 States were represented in this body by but one Senator, 
be cause the Legislature had not elected, and nobody dreamed 

intil 1879 that the doctrine in the Lanman case was to be dis- 
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this | or ly. 
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Not as stated | rv the article in the Intellige er, but 
the s ge whether a failure by the La » 1 : > 
ofa Se itutes the contingency im whi a . 
Sena ge of the Constitution being “if 
res wise 

And that was decided acainst th powel of t overn ) | 
an original term. 

N »Ww Mr. Pre sident L call th acre on of ne se Le 1 it 
has been done repea edly to t oO three clauses i t ( 
stitution where the word *‘ happen ” o I tirstisin A v 
II, section 2. The Constitut 

The President shall hay pe I 
du r  Senene Ss » Sena ‘ 
rit { er ot reir eXts l 

Mark that language: ‘‘ The Pr it shall have pow 
up @il vacancle ha ls there any do upon that ¢ se Lhe 
President has the rich ancy | D g fo l 
son, by death, resignati 1,ora her cause 
evel [s there any limi 

Now, go to the next clause, where the word ** happen” is use¢ 
Article I, section 2, p ‘ovide 

W n Vacancies happen in the repr nta u t x 
tive authority thereof shall I ie wri v 

Is 1 here anv doubt that the governor has the right to e 
writ: election when a vacancy occurs in th presentation of 
the Io yuse of Representatives from any cause itevel 

Take the clause over which this contro sy has a 1 and 
mark the difference. Article I, section 3, provides: 

And if vacancies happen by resignation, or otherw during the 
of the Legislature of any State, the executive th of m make t I v 
appointments until the next meeting of the Legislature, which 
fill ich Vacancies 

[ want any Senator here to tell me if the Constitution mean 
as to Senatorial vacancies what it obviously means as to the 

| app intment of executive offic y ti Pr dent, as tot 

issuing of writs of election to fill vacancies in the House, why 
are not the same words used, and why did the framers of the 
Constitution interpolate or add the words ‘‘ by r« nati 0 


a more accurate, painstaking, impartial | 





Everything was resorted to in order to achieve success | 


rbed and the contention made which is made here to-day in | 


[ know that the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] has | 


invoke 1 an article in the National Intelligencer, put lished about 
he time of the Lanman decision, and quoted from a book giving 
a 4 synopsis of the proceedings of the Senate by a compile . T 
quote upon the other side, as better authority, not only Mr. 
ton, who w as an actor, whose words were part of the 
the time, but 
thority. Niles’ 


‘n- 


68 desia at 


I tegister says: 


The following members also, reélected for six years from this day, took 
the oath of office, namely: Mr. Lloyd of Maryland, Mr. Macon of North 
Car lina, Mr. Gaillard of South Carolina, Mr. J. S. Johnston of Louis wna, 
and Mr. Barton of Missouri. 


,_ Ome Conversation took place on the case of Mr. Lanman, reappointed by 
the governor in the recess of the Le; 


gislature, the question being- - 


[ quote from Niles’ Register, seulempebeneous au- | 


otherwise”? 


The contention to-day of the Senator from Massachuset M1 
HOAR] and of the Senator from Indiana | Mr. 'TURPIE} hat 
these clauses mean the same thing as to vacancies. The Senato 
from Alabama |Mr. PuGuH] told us that there was not a shadow 











or scintilla of doubt about this question, and he was ama that 
any of us should think differently. He thought differe in 
1885, when he voted with us for the construction of the Co i- 
tution we now advocate. 

Mr. PUGH. If the Senator will allow me, I wil! state that at 
that time I followed my friend from Missouri off into the mazes 
of metaphysics and decimal fractions, and we both got lost. I 
returned and studied the question for myself, and found o that 
two and two made four, and I have stuck to it ever since. 
[Laughter. } 

Mr. VEST. Well, Mr. Pri sid nt nag Senator has ad | to 
the list of miraculous conversions, one of which we had when 
St. Paul was journeying fron oe to Damascus: but I am 
afraid that the authority w ‘hi ch changed the mind of St. Pa 
did not operate on the Senator from Alabam Laughter Che 
Senator says he got lost. It has taken him from 1885 to 1403 to 
find that he was lost. 

Mr. PUGH. Inever had achance to show that I had ch ed. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator then was younger and fresher and 
had not been here so long, had not got into these mazes and i 
tricacies of metaphysical discussion in which he now seems to be 
anadept. Then he had no doubi in determining this question 
on the side of the constitutional construction that makes our 
primary and original constituency send each of us here in t 
first place. 

Mr. President, any man who takes the construction contended 
for here by the Senator from Alabama would have no difficulty 
in believing without ouble in the construction that was pu 
originally upon the general-welfare clause of the Constitution 
that Congress could do anything. In order to come to the « 
struction which they now contend for, we must be satisfi a 
Mr. Madison and his colleagues were guilty of gross 1 'Y 
putting the unnecessary words in the Constitution ** by na 
tion or otherwise.” If they meant that t) senate should be 
continuously full, if they meant that the s e@ « nce of Sena- 
torial representation sho pass co in lifrom the outgoing to 
the incoming Senator without a I l n I i 
not say, ‘‘In case of any vacancy t go n ha poll 
until the Legislature can assemb ? Why did 1 in 
these super'!! 10us words ** y resig! tion or othe vise 

It is unnecessary me to § and 1 hat | l 
| read here again and again as to the debates | the Cor 
| tional Convention upon this clause. Mr. Ma n, i ms to 
me, disposed of the whole question when he ga or 
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utting in the additional words “‘ by resignation or otherwise.” 

t seems to me, if Senators will weigh his language, that every 
difficulty is removed, and the question of the Senator from In- 
diana as to why these words were put here is absolutely answered. 
It will be noticed that the committee on detail in their report 
used the language ‘‘ when vacancies shall happen,” and it was 
so reported to the Convention. Then cameo this debate: 

Mr. Wilson objected to vacancies in the Senate being supplied by the ex- 
ecutives of the States 

Mark that language. 
under any state of case whatever. 

It was unnecessary, as the Legislature will me 

He wasas 
could send a Senator here. 
ought to be permitted to appointeven 
stated. 

Mr. Randolph thought it necessary, in erder to prevent inconvenient 
chasms in the Senate. 

” * as a % oa 2 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Senators may resign or not accept. 

Mark that language. We have had learned dissertations here 
to show tiat this idea came from the precedents in the British 
House of Commons, where it was held that a member of Parlia- 
ment could not resign, but was bound to accept, and therefore 
Mr. Williamson said: 

Senaters may resign or not accept. 

How was it possible for a Senator to resign until he had been 
elected? 

Mr. GEORGE. Until he had something to resign. 

Mr. VEST. How, as the Senator from Mississippi says, could 
aman resign until he had something to resign? How could he 
not accept unless he had been elected? Hew can any Senator 
doubt for one instant that this clause was based upon the idea 
that the Legislature had acted? 

Then the objection was raised that the governor should not 
have the right toappoint under any state of case, and the addi- 
tional argument was made that a Senator might not accept if 
elected by the Legislature. Now, mark the balance of it: 

Senators may resign or net accept. This provision is therefore absolutely 
necessary. 

The provision was retained, but immediately after, on the page 
following of the recordof the debate, Mr. Madison took the floor. 
On what. question? Onthe guestion whether, after the Legisla- 
ture had elected, a Senator could resign or not accept. That is 
as absolutely the fact asanything could be demonstrated to be in 
logic or in mathematics. Mr. Madison took the floor on that 
question, and what did he say? 

In order to prevent doubts— 

Not as to who should elect, not as to how a Senator should 
eome here, but— 

In order to prevent doubts whether resignation could be made by Sena- 
tors or whether they could refuse to accept, moved to strike out the words 
after ‘‘ vacancies " and insert the words ‘ happening by refusals to accept, 
resignations, or otherwise, may be supplied by the Legislature of the State 
in the representation of which such vacancies shall happen or by the execu- 
tive thereof until the next meeting of the Legislature.”’ 

Simply and solely to remove the doubt as to the power to re- 
sign. He could not resign until elected; he could not refuse. to 
accept until the office was tendered to him bya vote of the Leg- 
islature. Then when the English doctrine was invoked, that he 
could not resign and could not refuse to accept, Mr. Madison 
simply undertook to meet that, and nothing more. 

Mr. HOAR. May I inquire of the Senator at that point 
whether he cemmetiis that, if the Legislature having met and 
elected and the person so designated refused to accept or died, 
then the governor may appoint? 

Mr. VEST. No, sir. 1 say absolutely, if I umderstand the 
Senator’s question, there is no such thing known to the Consti- 
tution, in my judgment, as the power of a governor to appoint 
for a term which has not been commenced by the Legislature. 
That is my whole contention. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator wiil pardon me, as I do not wish 
to interfere with his argument further than to understand him, 
I understood the Senator to claim that these words which pro- 
vide for the filling of vacancies were inserted by Mr. Madison to 
cover the ease not of their never having been an election by the 
Legislature, but of a person having been elected by the Legis- 
lature and refusing to accept. Of course, it would also include 
aperson dying without taking his seat. Then does it not fol- 
low. if the Senator is right, that at the beginning of a term, as 
well as at any other time in the term, if a vacamey occur im con- 
sequence of the death or refusal te accept by the person chosen, 
the executive may appoint? 

Mr. VEST.. If the Legislature has acted amd is not then in 
session? 

Mr. HOAR. Yes, if the Legislature hasacted. Therefore, if 
that be true—and I do not see how the Senator can think other- 
wise upon the statemerit which he has just made—we have got 


He objected to any governor appointing 
Said Mr. Wilson: 
et so frequently. 


Hedid not believe that the governor 
for a broken term, and he so 
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as far as this, that the executive may fill a vaeancy occurring at 
the beginning of a term. 

Mr. VEST. Not at all; I deny it absolutely, because the S 
ator leaves out the absolutely necessary premise that the Leg 
lature has acted. That is the difference between him and 
self. 

Mr. HOAR. ILinelude that. I take the case at the beginni 
ef the term of Mr. Mantle or the Senator from Florida {1} 
PASCO] or anybody else as to whose seat a question arises her 
The Legislature are in session, they choose, they adjourn, a 
the man chosen, never taking his seat, refuses to accept or di 

Mr. VEST. Very good. 

Mr. HOAR. Now, I understand the Senator’s argument to 
be that Mr. Madison put those words in the Constitution ex- 
pressly to provide for the case of a vacancy happening at the 
beginning of a term. Then, if the Senator will pardon me, I 
want tosee whether those who think with him are not driven 
to the admission that a vacancy which may be filled by the ex 
ecutive under this constitutional provision does include cases 
at the bevinning of aterm as well as at the end? 

Mr. VEST. No. 

Mr. HOAR. So that we have got the refinement, if we are 
right in thinking it a refinement, to cover a very small space 
indeed. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. President, I would ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts, with the permission of the Senator from Mis- 
souri, if he does not think that it is quite as legitimate, from t 
proceedings which have been cited by the Senator from Missouri 
in the Convention, that whereas Mr. Madison thought it nec 
sary in the case of an election on the adjournment of the Legis- 
lature and the refusal of the party elected to aecept that the « 
ecutive might appoint, to draw the inference that without suc! 
an amendment the dower did not exist under the phraseology 
adopted ? 

Mr. HOAR. I make the answer which has been made twenty 
times in the debate, which has been made by the Senator fri 
Alabama|Mr. PUGH], by the Senator from Indiana[ Mr. TURPI 
and made by myself, and that is, that phraseology was put 
simply to remove the doubt as to whether the English doctrine 
prevailed. Under the English doctrine, as has been already said, 
@ man can not resign a seatin the Houseof Commons. The only 
way he can get out of the House of Commons under the Engli 
constitution is to accept.an incompatible office. He accepts t! 
stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds, a little office which has 
no salary, no importance, and exists for the sole purpose of this 
indirection. Mr. Madison wanted toremove that, and so he moved 
to insert in terms the words ‘‘ by resignation or otherwise.’ 
If he had left all those words out, the constitutional meaning o! 
this clause, so far as it applies to the right of the governor to 
appoint, would have been, in my judgment, exactly the same that 
itisnow. They were put in notin the least to enlarge, dimin- 
ish, interpret, or construe the provision providing for the ap- 
pointment by the executive, but only to make it clear that under 
the American system a man has a right to refuse an office. 

Mr. GRAY. Ishould like to ask of the Senator from Mass 
chusetts, if the Senator from Missouri will indulge me agai: 
he thinks the existence of the phrase “ by resignation or othvr- 
wise” makes it clear, or even intimates in any degree that 
reason for inserting that phrase was to make it clear, that a re- 
ignation could be made by a Senator who was elected? 

Mr. HOAR. The debates chow it, as I understand. 

Mr. GRAY. How can you incorporate the reason given in the 
debates into the text of the Constitution? I ask if there is a 
thing in the text of the Constitution to even intimate that | 
was the reason or could be the reason for using that phrase? 

Mr. HOAR. I understand that in all cases where the w: 
of a constitution or statute may mean one way or another 
courts, legislative bodies, and commentators resort to the 
temporaneous declarations of the parties. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, it may be my obtuseness, b 
am utterly unable to diseover how the Senator from Massa 
setts finds any argument even if [ concede to the full extent ' 
proposition he has just put tome. Suppose I concede if the Leg- 
islature elects a man and he refuses to accept, that then the 
ernor can oe does it help the Senator in this case? 

Mr. HOA Certainly. My proposition is that if the Sen 
ator is brought to admit, as I think he is by his own statem: 
that the governor may appoint when the vacancy happens at 
end of the term, that the governor may appoint when the v* 
eaney happens in a very large class of cases, supposed to be 2! 
that time at the beginning of the term, them the argument }s 
that the language as to what is left of the little dispute that re- 
mains being doubtful, the Senator can not coneeive, and no ing’ 
nuity can conceive, a reason why the framers of the Constitut 
should have intended to give this power to the governor in 
large class of cases, and denied it to him in the very smal! ¢ 
which was left. That is the argument. 
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Mr. v= 3T. I amstill unable to sea the forceof the statement 
en os from Massachusetts. My contention here is that 
{ riginal, primary power to ; full term in the Senate is 

1 the L arm and that the governor ean only appoint a 
oken term. That is my contention. 
if the Legislature have elected a man and he refuses to 
t, the) ve commenced a tern iey have done all they 
( o; they have complied with the meaning of the Constitution; 
‘ have eserved the creat f a1 tal doctrine that the 
Locislatures of the States are our primary constituencies. That 
ymeaning. Idonotcare if it is but for one minute after 
t szislatur us performed its , the term has commenced, 
a 1en, if the Senator refuses to accept, the governor may ap- 
no intil another Legislature comes in and our primary con- 
st ney agai in undertakes to comply with the Constitution. 
V "ANCI After the Legislature adjourns the governor 
appoint 
* VEST. Asa matter of cour e, a haw the Legislature has 


iI have 
or so clearly 


rn ad: 
‘ity re} 


but in the Phelps case, \ 
ort e xpre sses our 


be than 1 can express it that I will ask my fric 
wa pg Pegpaccrt ft Lt 
Mr. GRAY re ead as follows: 
Senate of the United States is composed of orga: 



















th te Legisiatur: To them belong the power primarily of electing 
1ators when thev are in sessio happeningof the vacancy and 
rst meeting en it happens eir recess, and on them devolves 
ive jurisdiction of filling s1 wancies hei rht and au 
to flil or supply vacancies which uv en temporarily f ad by 
ve appointment are as absolute and exclusive as was their power in 
‘lection. \nh their power is br t intoe t must 
( vll othe rs wi it ualil atlon ( z to pre t 
th ney have a ses n to make the choice In our view i eS Tot 
0 e actual exertion of the power t o elect, but } 3 ist A 






"an executive appol 1ent n Oo | 
v 3s of his State; he ma} be the mere ]} mal fayvori 
The Senate, as far as practicable, should made to repre 
t 1 constituency, and in this respect should preserv 
f ‘e of our Union. 


12} 
make. 
that th 


. VEST. That is the contention we 
lature has started the term and done all 
ses upon it as a duty, then 
the Legislature a vacancy happens, the 
but not otherwise. 

Mr. President, to reénforce what I have said as 
( nators on this question, I refer to 
here while Mr. Blaine was in the Senate, and 
\ leigh participated. Mr. Thurman asked a 
had pretty fair lawyers in the Senat 
r lawyer. 

. GEORGE. 
rts splitter. 

Mr. V ES’ [. He was considered a very 
[ believe. Mr. Thurman asked: 

ls there any probability of Congres 
Aad uss 

ferring to the Wadleigh case 
. WADLEIGeD. I do not know about that 
ir. WiytR of Marg land 
Another fair lawyer— 
[ask the Senator from New Hampshire why the govern 
hire can not appoint for the vacancy until the Legislatur 
Mr. BLAINE. He can not do that if the previous ter: 
That is the very point here. 
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*. Wyte. Suppose this Legislature has power to elect and does not 
e ; is not that a vacancy 
. BLAINE. Then the power of the governor does not come in. 
. Wits. Lt does apparently 
BLAINE. Not at all. 
DAWES 
» then colleague of my friend from Massachusetts 
Ir. DAWES, Every precedent of the Senate is against that. 
\gainst.the power of the governor Coppin for the full term. 





5 BLAINE. The Senator from Maryland is too g 

t ssertion. 
WADLEIGH. Having examined the precedents, I am 

t Vernor can not appoint. 

ir. BLAINE. Of course the governor can not appoint. 

s i than that. The honorable Senator from Ohio [} 
is assent to that, if the term has fully expired. 

_ there was not a Senator here present then, a 

disting alia lawyers, who held any ot 


.Mr. W adleigh, whose own seat 
argument whieh is a conelusive a 






iter ing from a cold. 
r, . GRAY read as follows: 


I that the Lanman case was dec 
Waldle igh: 


a6 Senator from Ohio— 
Rafarnt ‘ 
Nelerring to Mr. Thurman— 


to whether this Legislature or the next is entitled to elect. 


rnor 


a debate 


Mr. 


[ do not think he was a decimal- 


ssion during 


n has ful 


od a lawyer 


her opinion. 

was in contest, 
nswer in regard to this ques- 
[ will ask my friend from Delaware to read it, as i am 


before me, the 
and so much 
nd from Dela- 


d constituencies, 


stitu- 
lican 


sent its « 


e the re 


m 
pu 


If t 


1e Consti 
may appoint 


to the opinion 


e that was had | 
in which Mr. 
question. We 
Thurman was 


y fair lawyer, and is yei, 


thre 


those 


or of New Hamp- 


ts in June? 
expired. 


& me 






to 
in 


clined te 


Nothing is be 


fr. Thurman) will 


mong all these 
than 
made an 


More 


{Vadintgn, from New Hampshire, indiscussing this very question, ad- 
isive of the whole matter. 


Says Mr. 


“The Senator from Ohio would have us believe that there is somedoubt as 


That is a mat- 





he Legis- 
fution | 
, if for any cause in the recess of 


fraction man 


make 
» think 


tter 
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1 € ly con people of New Hampshire t 
? ed at once, so th they ma I r 
‘ l they can not be ex ited W y I 
LrTAassmMe! a bul Was presented t iS y n 
“ry 1 W nor i to ( 
nd |! icl f ' : 
eleet the ! t ' ct Lea wu 1 
arly t 3 this i ‘ 
y) NI 
. 1 Lary ‘} ye > } ‘ + — — | 1.4 ‘ 
Mr. VEST. There is the cas a Senator whose rig! a 
seat was t n be Liscuss ret i th: 
vovernor could apy it for a full t ! | | e t 
more tha ifty years no Sena ! i in l 
lawyers \ » came to this body a 
never. [or more than fifty years it us neve 
the governor of a State could do th thing: 1 ) 
Now, in tae majority report sald } t \ 
diana decid this auestion [t did no such thing [ 
in the constitution of ate of Indiana is utter i 
from the « se in the Constitu rf the Unit Stat 
. » . } ‘ LT 4 ; 
Is how under adebvat i s aec!l il 
It is obje i 
Says the judges 10 < ve i the opinion 
It is ob ! 1 ) pl Ww 
that cireui LuUSs ile th vernor 1 : 
he pe on is not well l ine t cI 
was red l pa < 
re \ a t ed 
h Va Ll D I 
I ine< ~ i née 
i ite a V i r i t 
} ‘ Vii hs is a ) 
ty 3 apy 
I S in it 1 a 
‘ o } v An | ) 
ic y } . 9 v ¢ in « l 
creat Li i \ 
ew I I \ 
No how d ;th overnor hi it? 
Che eich 1 8 : les ) : 
intmen Va L dk 
In other words, there is no sort of limitation t ] 
} r. e . | 4 } ‘ 4 > } oO, . 
absolute, unqualified, unquestionable ri; o fill any v y 








under any and all circumstances. Did the frame . 
eral Constitution mean that when they put in e cla 
a vacancy happen in a Senatorial seat ‘‘ during the re 
og isi by resignation or othe! rt I 
happen,” n¢ ‘if it shall ¢ lt ition or ot 
wise?” Those words are not {fou 1 the { n of ] 
Ifthe contention of the Senator fro Massach 
who agre ith him be correct, we conv t Jame Madison and 
‘a Geemnare of the Constitution of gross negligence, of 1 
ing the meaning of words, and of putting surplusage é 
the most limp tant clauses as to the representation of t i 
Mr. President, if this case be not already decided, it seems 1 
me of the utmost importance that it be sett ( | 
have never belonged to thatschool of cons n who 
that the highest argument in regard to ‘the coustruetion of th 
Constitution came from nee ssity. I have never { 
the Federal Cons stituti on should be construed like a bill of 
dictment: but I do believe that the men who made it intended 


iing, and [ hope that 


to the conclusion that it car 


word and letter of it to mean somet 
[ shall never as a publie man come 


everv 





be my duty to do anything else as to any question than what t 
plain language and spirit of the Constitution mean. 

L conclude what little | have to say in reaflirmation of m 
former opinion with this question: Why is it, if the framers « 
the Constitution intended to gi the power to the gov oO 


itu a 
State ll afullterm, that the clause weare now considering ha 
in it words which : not found in the other els I 


ails 
au 


to fi 











to the President the power to make an executive appointment 
during th ss of the Senate or the power to the a f 
a State to is 1 writ of election in the event of a vacancy in 
the House of Represe1 s? Are the word by re ition 
or otherwl superfiuo the Senator from Indiana I 
TURI IE} is correct when |! e says that “otherwise n 3" othe 
ways,” and ** to fill a vacancy happening by resignation or ot 
ways” means to fill it in any contingeney. why did not t Ce 
stitution say, a9 in the other clauses, that in the event of a 
cancy it-may be filled during the recess of the L ut y 
the governor? 

Mr. CHANDLER rose. 

Mr. VANCE. Does the Senator fro Yew Hampshire wish to 
take the floor on the pending question: 

Mr. CHANDLER. [desi ay a few words onthe pending 





resolution. Iyield, how vator from North Caro- 
lina, if he desires t on at this time. 

Mr. VANCI 1 IL simply rose to move to go in ito exeeut 
sion, if no otl rer Senator wishes to sp ak now; but 
the Senator from New Hampshire is ready to ‘go on I 


make the motion. 


ive 
urse if 
shall not 


IE Ge 
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SO 


Mr. CHANDLER. Iwill 
considera’ ion of executive 

Mr. VANCE. I move that the Senate go into executive ses- 
sion. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After twenty minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 1 o’clock 
and '5 minutes p.m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, April 5, 1893, at 12 o’clock m. 


yield fora motion to proceed to the 


jusiness. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate April 4, 1898. 


eT ee nS Oe ea ene | [Mr. CHANDLER] is entitled to the floor on the pending re 


Eben Alexander, of North Carolina, to be envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary and consul-general of the United 
States to Greece, Roumania, and Servia, vice Truxton Beal, re- 
signed. 

J&nes O. Broadhead, of Missouri, to be envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary of the United States to Switzerland, 
vice Person C. Cheney, resigned. 

Bartlett Tripp, of South Dakota, to be envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary of the United States to Austria- 
Hungary, vice Frederick D. Grant, resigned. 

CONSULS. 

David N. Burke, of New York, to be consul of the United States 
at Pernambuco, vice Edwin Stevens, recalled. 

Asa D. Dickinson, of New York, to be consul of the United 
States at Nottingham. 


James M. Dobbs, of Georgia, to be consul of the United States | 


at Valparaiso, vice Corvis M. Barre, recalled. 

Q. O. Eeckford, of Mississippi, to be consul of the United States 
at Kingston, Jamaica, vice Louis A. Dent, recalled. 

Benjamin Lenthier, of Massachusetts, to be consul of the 
United States at Sherbrooke, vice James A. Wood, recalled. 

Heary F. Merritt, of Illinois, to be consul of the United States 
at Barmen, vice Rounsevelle Wildman, recalled. 

James E. Neal, of Ohio, to be consul of the United States at 
Liverpool, vice Thomas H, Sherman, recalled. 

Edgar Whidden, of Maine, to be consul of the United States 
at St. Stephen, New Brunswick, vice Albert E. Neill, recalled. 

APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 

Charles E. Ingersoll, of Pennsylvania, to be appraiser of mer- 
chandise in the district of Philadelphia, in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, to succeed J. Granville Leach, resigned. 

INDIAN INSPEOTOR. 


Paul F. Faison, of Raleigh, N. C., to be an Indian inspector, 
vice William W. Junkin, term expired. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 80, 1898. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE MARINE HOSPITAL SERVICE. 


Seaton Norman, of Indiana, to be an assistant surgeon in the 

Marine Hospital Service of the United States. 
CONSULS-GENERAL. 

Samuel E. Morss, of Indiana, to be consul-general of the United 
States at Paris. 

George C. Gillard, of Mississippi, to be consul-general of the 
United States at Guayaquil. 

CONSULS. 

George F. Parker, of New York, to be consul of the United 
States at Birmingham. 

Allan B. Morse, of Michigan, to be consulof the United States 
at Glasgow. 

C. W. Chancellor, of Maryland, to be consul of the United 
States at Havre. 

POSTMASTERS. 

Oliver Wells, to be postmaster at Marshfield, in the county of 
Webster and State of Missouri. 

Henry Heimiller, to be postmaster at Versailles, in the county 
of Woodford and State of Kentucky. 

John, H. Swartwout, to be postmaster at Stamford, in the 
county of Fairfield and State of Connecticut. 

William’P. Powell, to be postmaster at Hope, in the county of 
Hempstead and State of Arkansas. 

W. B. Woody, to be postmaster at Rockdale, in the county of 
Milam and State of Texas. 

John P. Kerr, to be postmaster at Asheville, in the county of 
Buncombe and State of North Carolina. 


Crawford b. Andrews, to be postmaster at Prescott, in the | Merrimac Valley, in verses entitled ‘‘A Letter,” first published 
in the Boston Chronotype in March, 1846, purporting to Lav’ © 


county of Nevada and State of Arkansas. 
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APRIL 5, 


WEDNESDAY, April 5, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and appro 
SENATOR FROM MONTANA. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the S 
the resolution reported by the Senator from Massachuseits 
HOAR], from the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 
resolution will be read. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That Lee Mantle is entitled to be admitted to a seat as a Se . 


from the State of Montana 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Hamps 


| tion. 











| 
| 


| either as Whigs or Democrats. 


Mr. HOAR. 
present, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll 

The Secretary called the roll, and, after a little delay, th 
lowing Senators answered to their names: 


I suggest that there is no quorum of the Sena 


Allison, Davis, Hunton, Pasco, 
Berry, Dubois, Jones, Ark. Peffer, 
Butler, Frye, Lindsay, Platt, 

| Caffery, Gallinger, McMillan, Power, 
Call, George, Manderson, Sherman, 
Carey, Gordon, Martin, Shoup, 
Chandler, Gorman, Mills, Smith, 
Cockrell, Hansbrough, Mitchell, Wis. Stewart, 
Coke, Harris, Morrill, Stockbridge, 
Colquitt, Hill, Murphy, Vance, 
Cullom, Hoar, Palmer, Vest. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-four Senators have answered 
totheirnames. Aquorum is present; and the Senator from N 
Hampshire will proceed. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, having in former years 


| been in doubt about thequestion presented by the pending reso- 


lution, with a tendency toward the opinion that the governo 
aState could not appoint a Senator when a Legislature ha. pos- 
sessed an opportunity of making an appointment and had failed 
to do so, and having, through the pressure of circumstan:e 
the pending cases, reached a conclusion in favor of the righ 
the governor to appoint which leads me to vote for the reso 
tion now before the Senate, I take occasion to state my views on 
the subject. 

My doubts on this subject and my bias against the righto! the 
governor to appoint have grown from my familiarity with 
New Hampshire case of 1854, that of Jared W. Williams, \ 
sat in the Senate during the summer of 1854 by appointment 
from the governor, but the Legislature of New Hampshire havy- 
ing adjourned during that summer and Mr. Williams then hay- 
ing left his seat, it does not appear that it was thought the goy- 
ernor could make another appointment, and therefore a vacancy 
remained in this class of Senators during the winter of 1854-1> 

The historic circumstances connected with the Williams cas 
impressed the subject upon my mind. Mr. Williams had been 
appointed in the place of Charles G. Atherton, who had died 
November 15,1853. Mr. Atherton had been elected in the pla 
of John P. Hale, who had been chosen in 1846 and had become 


| the first distinctive antislavery Senator to appear in this Chan- 


All Senators when he entered the Senate were classed 
Mr. Hale, in the winter of 134 
being a Democratic Representative in Conzress, had written his 
famous Texas letter, and for this had been talen off the ticket 
which was then before the people of New Hampshire for re 
tion. A new Democratic State convention wascalled. General 
lranklin Pierce went personally to that convention and forced 
anew nomination in the place of Mr. Hale. There was a bolt. 
and three times during the spring, summer, and autumn of |*4 
an election of the regular Democratic candidate was defeated 
Mr. Hale running as an independent candidate. It was this first 
great Free-soil victory in New Hampshire that called from Mr 
Whittier his poetical apostrophe to our State: 
God bless New Hampshire! From her granite peaks 
Once more the voice of Stark and Langdon speaks. 
The long-bound vassal of the exulting South 
For very shame her self-forged chain has broken— 
Torn the black seal of slavery from her mouth, 
And in the clear tones of her old time spoken! 
* = * a . ” 
Courage, then, Northern hearts! Be firm, be true; 
What one brave State hath done, can ye not also do? 
Under the influence of such sentiments, in 1846 there w 
overwhelming Democratic defeat in New Hampshire. The 
soilers and the Whigs combined and the Democracy were ove! 
thrown. Mr. Whittier greeted that triumph of freedom 11 # 
equally joyous but a jocose song, different from that whi e 
had given to the victory of the previous year. Our poet: 


ber. 
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been written by the chairman of the Central Clique at Concord, 


N. H., to Hon. Moses Norris, jr., then Senator at Washington, 
thus announces the result of the March election: 
Tis over, Allis lost! 
I hear the bells a-ringing. 
+ ® * * * % * 
We're routed, Moses, horse and foot, 
If there be truth in figures. 


ut ' 
Moses 


The verses were never acknowledged by Mr. Whittier until 
his recent and last revision of his poems, where they are now to 
be found. 

So Mr. Hale was elected the first antislavery Senator in June. 
1846, and took his seat in December, 1847, for his term of six 
vears. But New Hampshire relapsed from this spasm of F 
soil sentiment. It was recaptured by the Democracy in 1847, 
and Gen. Pierce, as a reward for his military 
Mexican war and because of his fidelity to the cause of the 
national Democracy, was mide President in 1852. Thereupon 
as a President-elect, he undertook, as other Presidents have done 
before and since, not always with success, to control the election 


services in th 
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of a Senator in his own State to fill a term which was to com- | 


mence with his own Presidential term. 

There were obstacles in the way of the Presidential wishes. 
John S. Wells was the idol of the New Hampshire Democracy. 
was the people’s choice, but the choice of the President-elect was 
Charles G. Atherton, a man of great ability and an accomplished 
orator, but a politician who had achieved notoriety as an oppo- 
nent in the Senate at a previous time of the right of petition and 
had thereby acquired the sobriquet by which he was always 
thereafter known in New Hampshire as Charles Gag Atherton 
President Pierce succeeded in electing Mr. Atherton to the Sen- 
ate, and on the 4th of March, 1853, Mr. Hale finished his six 


years’ term and Mr. Atherton entered upon a new six-year term | 


at the same time that President Pierce was inaugurated. 

Mr. President, the whirligig of time brings strange revenges. 
Within a few short months Mr. Atherton had died. Mr. Jared 
W. Williams had been appointed in his place and served during 
the spring and summer of 1854. 


to elect Senators to the existing vacancy and to the approach- 
ing vacaney, and Mr. Norris being sick when Congress met on 


the first Monday of December, 1854, New Hampshire was then | 
One of the places con- | 


without any Senators in this Chamber. 
tinued vacant until the 4thof March. The other was filled aft 
January 16 by Mr. Wells, under appointment from the governor, 


‘ 


in the placeof Mr. Norris. Mr. Wells held his seat until March 4, | 
|} might be that a vacancy would exist on @ particular day, with no 


1855, and then New Hampshire was without any Senators until 


in the summer of 1855 John P. Hale and James Bell were elected | 


to fill the two vacant places, Mr. Hale returning to his old plac 
to oppose the Administration of Franklin Pierce; and from that 
time down to this hour New Hampshire has always been repre 
sented by two antislavery, anti-Democratic, and radical Repub- 
lican Senators. 


Now, Mr. President, being familiar with all this political his- | 


tory and knowing of these vacant seats in the Senatorial repre- 
sentation from New Hampshire, remembering well that Mr. 
Williams, who had been appointed by the governor to fill out the 
unexpired term of Mr. Atherton, after sitting here during the 
spring and summer of 1854, had been upon due debate ejected from 
the Chamber, and that the governor of New Hampshire had not 
undertaken to make a second or further appointment, I had 
been impressed with the idea that under the Constitution there 
could not be an appointment to fill a vacancy in a Senatorial seat 
where the Legislature had been given an opportunity to fill it 
and had not succeeded in filling it. 

I remained under the incubus of this precedent until the case 
of Senator Charles H. Bell, from New Hampshire. He was ad 
mitted in March, 1879, notwithstanding it was contended by 
Senators that there had been a New Hampshire Legislature 
which might have filled the place; but he was admitted because 
there was a doubt as to whether the Legislature which it was 
thought should have filled it had the right to do so. Because 
the question was doubtful, Mr. Bell was admitted to a seat under 
& gubernatorial appointment at the beginning of a Senatorial 
term. 

This was in 1879. Subsequently, in March, 1885, under simi- 
lar circumstances, Senator Henry W. Blair was admitted to a 
seat at the beginning of a term under a subernatorial appoint 
ment and retained his place under that authority until Jun 
when he was reélected by the Legislature. 

Again, in March, 1889, between my first service of two years 
and my present term, a gubernatorial appointment was made 
which was recognized by the Senate from March to June, 183°, 
being the beginning of a term of six years, by the seating of that 


XXV——6 


He 


Senator Norris died in Janu- | 
ary, 1855, and Mr. John S. Wells was appointed by the gover- | 
nor in his place, taking his seat January 16, 1855; but the Legis- | 
lature of New Hampshire, in the summer of 1854, having failed | 


| 


distinguished lawyer and soldier of New Hampshire, G« Gil- 
man Marston. 

Butduring all this period, even with these New Ham ! S 
before me, | continued to doubt hether th tr < mm 
of the Constitution would fairly allow the fil of a vacaney by 
cubernatorial appointment ut t beginning of a term,a vas 
Ol pres ed wi 1 t ie 1 ib T i SC SUCL = Ve ii? 
appointments could not cont orevel iat Ll took a 
part in promoting a change in t constitution of New | 
shire by which the Levisla e chose 1 Novemove - 

red to meet in Janunry, as i e ¢ oO 
States. That change has been made, and t) on « ever 
rise again in New Hampshire Che case of an appro y 

vovernor to in three months vacal im ) yf 
a term uatil a Legis!ature electe before ar neet 

uc incy shaii cie i> itor, sim r to tl a V 
before us inthe Senate of Senator ! : , om ( ‘ 
b prese ‘ i tr ‘ Sta ’ Ne W t psn 

inus 1 esse nis:« ica a \ r Oo 1b 1 < ct as 
a memod ot the 11e and o| t » ¢ nit ( Priv j 1 1 
Kleeti with the ques l I ove t Hav 
nece ssarily been ied to Ingulre care vi at s t wid 
true cons ction of the ¢ titutior | ul tha 
Simply between a technical and narrow c¢ Lructio f the Con- 
stitution and a broa! and a | ral construction of the C i- 
tion, and Senators will volte upon this qu one way or the 
other as they are in favor of a technica! and narrow construc- 
tion or a broad and liberal construction of that instrume! 

Unquestionably, Mr. President, early in the history of the 

| Government there were precedents in favor of a contract d and 
an illiberal construction of the cla which gives the governor 
the right LO appoint scnators This di position to construe the 
Constitution in the contracted @ Llilberal sense ied our 
limitations upon the languag* ing the atorial power. 

The first limitation was that a governor could not appoint to 
fill a vacancy happening at the b ning of a Senatorial term. 
The word ** happen” was construed to mean a vacancy happen- 





en filled. That 


tention now of the 


ing in aterm after that very term had once b 
was the old contention, and that is the co 
Senators who are against the passage of this resolution; and that 
was undoubtedly the view which ne extent and in 
some cases, notuniversally, but as afrequent view of the language 
of the Constitution. 

Secondly, the opinion prevailed that there co 
ment by a governor in anticipation of a vacancy; 
of aState undertaking toexercise the power of appointment must 
wait until the vacancy actually happened, and no matter how 


certain the vacancy might be, no matter ire the governor 


‘ 4 
revaiied to so 





ild be noi 
the governor 
how 


y of filling it by means of the Legislature, nevertheless 


he could no 


possibilit 


make the appointment, but m vait until the va- 

ecancy actually happened, and then make the a»pointment at the 
seat of government of his State and let the place remain vacant 
until the appointee could reach Washington. 

Thirdly, there was asserted the importan! limitation n 
der discussion upon the power of the executive, to the effect that 
it could not be exerted where the Legislature of aState had had 
an opportunity to fill the vacancy and had failed from any cause 
to do it. 

The fourth limitation was one which necessarily resulted from 
the third; that after a governor had once made an appoiniment, 
his appointee could only hold his office until the next meeting 


of the Legislature, and if the Legislature failed to elect, the 
governor could not make a second appointment. 
These are, I believe, all the limitations which have b-en 


upon the power of gubernatorial appointment atany time during 


put 


the hundred years of our governmental history. But they have 
never prevailed as admitted and undisputed restrictions. They 
have always been contested, debated, and redebated, ar have 


itutional or parliamenta: 

On the contrary, by advancing toward a broad and liberal con- 
struction of the Constitution we have bi 
enlarge the scope of gubernatorial appointments and toallow such 


ever pecome ¢ stablish d cons 


frone on step Dy ter to 


appointments to be made where the advocates of the old doctrine 
would not agree to tolerate them. 

In the first place, we have allowed many anpointrents by gov- 
ernors at the beginning of Senatorial terms; Senators are fa- 


miliar with the cases. Beginnings with the case of Cocke, of 
lennessee, in 1797, and coming down to the cas» of PAsco, in 
March, 1893, there have been thirteen cases where the vovernor 
has appointed a Senator to take his seat at the beginning of a 
Senatorial term, and in each case the Senator has been admitted 
to his seats By these preced-nts-we have utterly destroyed the 
old notion that a vacancy can not possibly happen in a term un- 
less that very term has once been filled. 

Secondly, the Senate has come to allow an appointment to be 
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made by a governor in anticipation of a vacancy. The incubus 
which prevented a governor from making an appointment until 
a@ vacancy actually happe ned, however sure he might be that it 
would take place, was not fi nally removed until the Fifty-second 
Congress, % 1891, when, in the case of Senator Chilton, of Texas, 
it was deliberately determined by a unanimous report from the 

Yommittee on Privileges and Elections, adopted by the Senate, 
that the old notion should be exploded and thata governor, if he 
knew that a vacancy was to take place and that no Legislature 
could fill it, might make his appointment before the vacancy took 
place, and that the Senator might come here and hold his seat 
under such appointment. 

Thirdly, the Senate has made this further advance, in the three 
New Har we cases and in the case of Senator PASCO, now 
sittiag under a gubernatorial appointment, that it has consented 
to seat in this body a Se nator appointed by a governor where 
there is a doubt as to whether a Legislature meeting next pre- 
viously to the vacancy should have chosen or should not have 
chosen the Senator. The factthat although a Legislature may 
have met which was entitled to fill a Senatorial vacancy and 
failed to fill it, yet there was a doubt about the right of that 
Legislature to fill it, which has been accepted as a justification 
of a gubernatorial appointment, 

So we have made these three gains over the old prohibitory 
notions, and we are now confronted with the question whether, 
fourthly, a governor may not appoint, although a Legislature 
which had the undoubted right to fill a vacancy has met and 
failed to fill it; and, fifthly, whether or not, as the result of an 
affirmative decision upon this point, a governor may not continue 
to appoint as often as a Legislature shall make the attempt but 
shall not succeed in choosing a Senator and placing him within 
the Senate Chamber 

Mr. President, having carefully considered the question 
whether or not this new advance should be made through a lib- 
eral construction of the clause in the Constitution giving the 
governors the right tomake appointments, I have no hesitation, 
now that I am confronted with the question, in reaching the con- 
clusion that the gubernatorial power of appointment does exist 
in these two remaining cases, and that Senators appointed by 
governors under such circumstances are entitled to admission to 
their seats in the Senate. 

This conclusion is based upon the plain and evident natural 
meaning of the language of the Constitution, which says: 

And if vacancies happen by resignation, or otherwise, during the recess of 
the Legislature of any State, the executive thereof may make temporary 
appointments until the next meeting of the Legislature, which shall then fill 
such vacancies. 

It will be impossible to make the minds of common-sense men, 
the minds of plain people, reach the conclusion that this lan- 

uage means anything else than the declaration that when a 

gislaiure has not filled a vacancy in the Senate and the va- 
cancy exists and there is no Senator there, the governor of the 
State may fill the vacancy. It will be impossible to make any 
intelligent citizen of America understand how an office can have 
nobody in it and yet not be vacant. Senators may forever argue 
this question; they may refine upon it with all the subtlety of 
legal logic, and they never will be able to make one single hu- 
man being in this country, not a technical lawyer, understand 
how it can be conceivable that when an office is vacant and when 
a governor of a State is authorized to fill a vacancy which may 
occur in the office when the Legislature is not in session, the 
governor can not fill the office thus actually empty and which the 
Legislature has not filled 

Mr. President, it being impossible to justify a construction of 
the Constitution adverse to the passage of the resolution before 
the Senate except by the most narrow and rigid and technical 
construction of the language used, I ask Senators what there is 
in the circumstances of this case and of other similar cases to 
justify such narrow and contracted construction of the Constitu- 
tion? It seems to me that this case is preéminently one which 
does not justify such a narrow construction. 

This is not a penal provision. Lawyers and common-sense 
citizens who are not lawyers can understand the doctrine by 
which, when we are undertaking to enforce a penal statute, it is 
construed strictly. It must be. plain and unmistakable in its 
penalties, and if a person who is to be subjected to a penalty or 
who is to be convicted of a crime can escape from the penalty or 
the conviction by a close and narrow and technical construction 
of the statute, that is right, because it is better—such is the 
maxim of the law—that ninety-nine guilty persons should es- 
cape rather than that one innocent person should be convicted. 
But does any Senator stand here to say that this is a penal pro- 
vision, that there is anything in this clause in the Constitution 
which governs this whole subject of the election of Senators by 
the Legislature and the filling of Senatorial vacancies by the 
governors that is in the nature of a penal statute? There is no 
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such implication to be deduced either from the language of th: 
clauses or from anything to be found anywhere else within th: 
limits of the Constitution. 

On the other hand, so far from this being a penal clause of th 
Constitution to be construed strictly, it is clearly and unmi 
takably a beneficial provision to be construed liberally, in ord: 
to effect the purpose which is sought to be accomplished. T! 
purpose is to keep the Senate full. The Senate is to consist « 
two Senators from each State chosen by the Legislature thereof, 
with the provision that if a vacancy happens w vyhen the L egisla 
ture is not in session, the governor may make an appointment 
his appointee to hold the place until the Legislature has mad 
an election. 

Mr. President, is not that a beneficial statute? Is not that a 
beneficial clause? Is not thata clause carefully framed for a wis 
and @ beneficent and laudable purpose? It seems to me so; and 
Ican not comprehend how any argument can be made in any 
other direction. I have tried to think why there was this dis 
position in former times to construe this provision strictly an 
thereby toprolong vacanciesin the Senate. I have been inclined 
to think that perhaps the earlier Senators were not so anxiou: 
as we are to have the Senate full; it is possible that they wer 
influenced by the feeling that the fewer there were of them in 
the Senate Chamber, the more power would appertain to thos 
who were here, and that it was best for them that whenever a 
vacancy could be created in the Senate it should be so created 
and should be perpetuated as long as possible, so that the Sen 
ators who remained in the Senate might have more power. 

Whether this be so or not, such is not the fecling of the present 
day. The idea of the present day is that the States are entitled 
to eighty-eight Senators, and that eighty-eight Senators shall 
be here. Itis the idea not only that each State shall be here 
with its two Senators for the benefit of —s State, but that eaci 
State shall be here with its two Senators for the benelit of thé 
whole United States, and therefore it is that we have gone on 
gradually outgrowing the old, the narrow, and the technical 
construction of the Constitution which prevailed in some minds 
and in some cases, until now it is an admitted and avowed object 
of every Senator here to keep this Senate full if it can possibly 
and fairly be kept full. Here is the clause in the Constitution 
which enables it to be kept full by adopting a common-sense, 
plain, and, as I conceive, unmistakable interpretation; which 
says that whenever there is not a Senator here from any Stat 
elected by the Legislature, there shall be a Senator here ap- 
pointed by the governor, if the governor of the State will do his 
duty, whether the Legislature is able to do its duty or not. 

Mr. President, is there any justification for this narrow and 
limited and destructive construction of this clause in the Con- 
stitution to be deduced from the assumed fact that there is an 
constitutional inferiority of a governor toa Legislature? The 
opposing argument, it seems to me, has proceeded somewha‘ 
upon the idea that a Legislature was superior to a governor, 
that a Legislature was an exalted body, that a Le gislature had 
a peculiar strength and a special sanctity in the opinion of th 
framers of the Constitution of the United States as against th: 
governor of the State. I repudiate any such distinction, and 
say that it is not derivable from the Constitution in any of it 
parts. The Legislature is the Legislature of a sovereign Stat 
if Senators choose to speak of sovereign States; the governor i 
the governor of a sovereign State, and he stands within the 
sphere of his prescribed duties as the equal of the Legislatur 
of the State. 

Can any Senator maintain that a narrow and illiberal construc- 
tion should be given to this clause in the Constitution because 2 
Legislature any more represents the people of the State than th 
governor represents the people ofa State? Senators might mag- 
nify the position of a Legislature in the choice of Senators if in 
order to fill a vacancy it had been provided thatif a Legislatur 
failed to appoint a Senator a Senator should be drawn by lot as 
jurors are drawn. I could conceive then that Senators mig 
argue that this inferior method of creating Senators should ni 


be favored, and that we should strike down sucha method of fill- 


ing vacancies whenever we could reach it by fair constitutional 
construction; but I do not see how Senators can undertake to e! 
vate the Legislature of a State, which is told to elect Senato 
when it can, above the governor of aState, who is the equal rep- 
resentative of the people and is told to create a Senator when- 
ever the Legislature fails to create one. 

Mr. President, look at the Constitution in this light. When 
it was constructed by the fathers there was supposed to be in ex- 
istence at the the seat of government of every State a Legisla- 
ture and a governor. The United States Senators were to be the 
representatives of the States; the popular branch of Congress wis 
the House of Representatives, while the two Senators, each smal 
State having two Senators as well as each large State, were sup- 
posed to represent the State. Atthe seatof governmentof every 
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State there was assumed to be a Legislature and agovern th 
this qualification, that the Legislature would not remain in s 
si all the year round, while the governor, the commander 
chief, the highest executive officer, the greatest public 
tionary, invested not only with executive power, but withala 
share, by r ason of his veto power, of the legislative power of the 
Sta ., 4 would be at the State capital allthe year round. What 
then did the founders who made the Consti ion sa Simply 
this: That the Legislatur shall e ct the ators 1en they 
can: and when a vacancy ex and the Legislature is there it 
shal! fil the vacancy; and when a vacancy exists and the Legis- 
lature is not there, then the governor shallappoint and keep the 
offic full 

Mr. PEFPER. Mr. Pres it- 

lhe VICE-PRESIDEN’ Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
- viold 1 to th e Senat or fr n Kansas? 

“CHANDLI Santon moment 
3 true that the power of the Legislature to elect is primary 

a power of the governor to appoint is secondary: it it 
ac not follow that because the } r ¢ tl Le islat ‘ 3 
primary it is superior to the secondary power of the gover- 
nor whenever the occasion aris ider the Constitution when 
it becomes the duty of the governor to fill a vac wncy in the Sen- 
ate of the United States. 


ld to the Senat 


I now y i 








r p- 

s] en 
+ ) 
ti 
01 : ly n 
i case the first Legislatures of the several States which were 
convened after the adoption of the Federal Constitution had 
failed to choose two Senators, which they were required and ex 
pec 1 to choose by the — ys of the Constitution, whether 
the covernor wot id hay been authorized to appoint two Sen: 
tors to fil ose alleg a: vacancies? 

Tl ,¥ a ah 6 nator answers that question, if he answers 
it in t i mative, I should like to ask him the further ques- 


wh le que estion in at once, whether, 
should now happen, and if the Legislaiti 


happening of those vacanc ld neg 


tion, so a to get the 
in case two vacancies 
which meets afier the 


issue 





ies shou 


lect from any cause to fill the vacancy, the governor would then 
have the authority to make two appointments, one of them be- 
ing for a new term and the other to fill a continuing term? 


Mr. CHANDLER. If the Senator had 
tively he would have noticed that I had 
last question in the affirmative. ido believe,and [ do not shrink 
from the co clusion, that under a proper construction of this 


clause giving governors of States the power to make appoint- 


listened to me atten- 
already answered his 


ments—a construction to carry out the beneficent object of the 
clause, made liberal for that purpose—if the governor makes an 
appointment and the Legislature meets and does not fill the office, 
a vacancy again happens, because when the Senate meets the office 
is certainly ore Th refore I answer that question in the 


affirmat ive 

The Senator from Kansas asks me to go back a hundred years 
and iell him what right I think the Br thes. the States would 
have had to start this Government when it originated, in case 
the Legislaturesof the thirteen States had refused tosend Sena- 
tors. The Constitution evidently contemplated that the Legis- 
latures would send Senators, that they should be classified, and 


that if after they were classified y acanci ss happened, and the 
tole 


Legislatures did not fill the vacancies, the governors should fill 
the I can not undertake to say to ‘the Senator whether, if I 
had been here a hundred years ago, elected by a Legislature, and 
the attempt had been made to fill all the other seats in the Sen- 
ate by gubernatorial appointments, I should have been in favor 


of starting the Government in that way. 


But, Mr. President, I am surprised that the Senator should 
wish to go back a hundred years. He is the apostle of new 
id: he comes here full of new constructions of the Constitu- 
tion and in favor of exerting the powers of the National Govern- 


ment 


x g 
we 5 


to an extent that never yet has been dreamed of, and yet 
nd him, with all these new and liberal, and it is to be sup- 
posed popular and beneficial, ideas concerning the construction 
of the Constitution, going back, [ am afraid, to a very narrow 
and contracted and ilibe ral construction of the Constitution on 
the point now under discussion. I am sor ry to see such a mani- 
fest: ¥ ion on the part of my friend the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to detain the Senate except for 
Ohne more suggestion, and that is this: [ am very much sur- 
prised to find the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL | and, I 
may add, the Senator from [llinois [Mr. “PALME R], who [ see is 
preparing to speak against this resolution, taking ground here 
and now in the discussion of this question in favor of exalting 
the power of State Legislatures. The Senator from Oregon is 
& Senator of great erudition, industry, and persistency, and the 
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ray ife and true and hon Lod of 
th rovern thus « ted ¢ t t ( 
in se of n« Ly ¢ ercises l ) ) 
Is not t equal of the Le re in a ‘ 
the Const on directs hi oO act 
[can fo vy those Senators in neit ) f 
wh i they put upon the ¢ tuti and in 1 t 
projects L believe that the r"¢ t method of electi: senators 
by tl tate Legislatures f% wise and licious as framed t 
makers of the Constitution. Iam not in favor of t t 
by ti t s roots and subs tituting for it the election of 1 it stat 
Senators by the people. On the other hand, howeve: 
Legislature fails to elect and the seat is vacant, and th vern 
of the State. elected by the people of the State, a distinguished 
| citizen of the State, chosen by direct vote of his people, under- 
takes to keep the Senate full with its 88 members, then I believe 
that the construction of the Constitution which allows him thus 
to keep the Senate fall is a construction to be favored. 
lL believe it is a construction to be commended and bui 
and not a construction to be decried and destroyed by the ap) 
cation of rules which ought only to overn in the construction 
of a highly penal statute. Therefore I shall vote not to ( 
this clause in the Constitution which gives t!] x0 or 
to appetnt Senators. I am not willing to belittle t 
of State , ane to reduce them either in popular natic 
const ituti ial estimation, but I am in favor of the f ‘ ; 
of the rights which the Constitution has conferred, t] t 
place, upon ‘the Legislatur and in the second 1 t 
governor, who is quite as completely as the ] ( 
ation o the popular will of the State whos peo 2 titled 
to be represented at all times by two Senators in the C 
the United State 
Mr. PALMI President, the mos npressive part « 
wen ieton Address, re ad so pe fectly from ye 
on the 22d of y, was the warning of Washington ag t 
the danger of attempting to alter the Constitution by con 
tion. He reminded his countrymen that t ( stitu 4 
be amc nded and thus altered: but he warned them age: con 
sti ve alteration. Nothing impressed me mo 8G 
solemn words of the great Father of his Countr: Lam Lmpresseé 


with t 
Hau 


hat in view of what has been said by the Senator from New 





pshire [Mr. CHANDLER]. 

As [ und ‘tand the Senator, he admits that for many years 
alt the formati m of the Constitution the construction 
which I contend was the received construction; but the Senator 
has discovered that the Constitution may be changed by con- 
struction. The fathers adopted what he eallsanarrow and illib- 
eral construction of that instrument. He, their wiser son, has 
found another method better than that. The Senator’s discovery 


reminds me of that of which L once heard of a Calvinistic preacher, 





84 


who said to his congregation: ‘‘My brethren, there is a man 
going up and down through the country teaching that all men 
will be saved. Thank God, we teach better things.” 
ter. | 

That is an illustration of the methods of the Senator. 
illiberality characterized the authors of the Constitution and 
their contemporaries; but this liberality distinguishes the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire and those who think with him. I pre- 
fer myself to be treated as illiberal with those who won the inde- 
pendence of his country and who framed the admirable system 
of government under which the United States has extended from 
sea to sea and from the Lakes to the Gulf rather than the new 
light 
shire 

The Senator again refers to the fact that the Senator from Or- 
egon [Mr. MITCHELL] and 
tion in order to give the election of Senators 
President, Ido. I desire to alter the 
yrovision, to change it deliberately and solemnly, because I be- 


to the people. Mr. 


ieve an election of Senators by the people would be altogether | 


preferable to either of the modes favored by the Senator; but I 
seek to do it by formal constitutional means; | 
attention of the country to the great importance of this change; 
I have sought the aid of Congress to initiate the reform which I 
favor, and | have supposed and still suppose the time will come 
when the 
will compel some such thing to be done, not only in that partic- 
ular respect, but possibly in some others. 

No inconsistency can be predicated or charged against us, be- 
cause while the Constitution exists as it is we favor adhering to 
it rigidly. It will be found that the most dangerous class of pol- 
iticians are those who believe and teach that the framework of 
the Government, the Constitution, is to be modified not by for- 
mal action in some of the methods prescribed by the Constitu- 
tion, but itis to be altered by new constructions to meet changed 
conditions, real or imaginary. I ask the Senate to stand by the 
Constitution as it is. 
the instrument which I have sworntosupport. Ihave sworn to 
support the Constitution as itis. Neither my judgment nor my 
conscience will allow me to follow the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire in the new path which he has marked out for the Senate 
to pursue, 

| am exceedingly anxious to confine what I have to say to the 
very question before the Senate. It is an important question. 
The Senator from New Hampshire indicates a purpose to give 
to this instrument a new construction. I have said already that 
he admits that the construction of the Constitution first recog- 
nized, and afterwards adhered to by 
the period of its adoption, was that which I maintain to-day. I 
desire very much that the construction of the fathers shall be 
maintained until the people in some of the modes prescribed by 
the Constitution shall alter it. Weshall then understand what 
the alterations are and we shall obey them, because it will be our 
duty todo so. In pursuance of that disposition to be accurate, I 
shall endeavor to state in a correct and accurate form the real 
question before the Senate. 

Mr. President, the question presented by the resolution re- 
ported by a majority of the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions is one of very great importance, as it involves a construc- 
tion of those provisions of the Constitution which relate to the 
organization of this body. The report of the committee asserts 
that under the facts to be hereafter stated the governors of the 
States of Montana, Wyoming, and Washington had the consti- 
tutional power to appoint Senators to represent those States in 
this body . 

The facts in the case of Mr. Lee Mantle, which is the case im- 
mediately before the Senate, and of Mr. Beckwith, both of whom 
are asserted by the committee to have a right to seats in this 
body, are identical. The Legislatures of the States of Montana 
and Wyoming convened in January, 1893, in pursuance of the 
constitutions of those States. The members of the Legislatures 
of both States balloted for Senators, as required by the act of 
Congress of July 25, 1866, and on the 3d of March, 1893, adjourned 
without having made achoice. The terms of Mr. Sanders, the 
late Senator from Montana, and of Mr. Warren, late Senator 
from Wyoming, expired on the 3d day of March, 1893, so that 
it may he said with perfect accuracy that the sessions of the 
Legislatures.of those States and the terms of Senators Sanders 
and Warren expired at the same moment. 

The case of Mr. Allen, who claims the right to be seated as a 
Senator from the State of Washington, differs from the cases of 
Mr. Mantle and Mr. Beckwith in this respect only, that the 
term of Mr. Allen, who wasthe late Senator from Washington, 
expired on the °d day of March, 1893, and the Legislature of that 
State, which was in session some time before the 3d day of 
March, and had balloted for a Senator to fill the term which 
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This | ming were in actual session for one or more months before t 


vouched us by the distinguished Senator from New Hamp- | 
| pointed Mr. 


myself desire to alter the Constitu- | 
Constitution by formal | 


seek to call the | 


dangers of these new lights in political philosophy | 
| that— 


Ihave no right to be liberal in construing | 


those who were very near | 
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commenced on the 4th day of March, 1893, continued to ballot in 
the 4th day of March, when it adjourned 
without having made a choice. 

The Legislatures of each of the States of Montana and Wyo- 
Warren, and the 
@ month or more 


expiration of the terms of Mr. Sanders and Mr. 
Legislature of Washington was in session for 
before and for several days after the expiration of the term . 
Mr. Allen. It was the duty of the Legislatures of those States 
to elect Senators for the term commencing on the 4th day of 
March, 1893; it was in their power to do so; yet they failed to 
make such elections. After the adjournment of the Legisla- 
tures of those States the governor of the State of Montana ap- 
Mantle, the governor of Wyoming appointed Mr. 
Beckwith, and the governor of Washington appointed Mr. Allen 
to be Senators. 

The majority of the committee treat the cases of the claimants 
from Montana, Wyoming, and Washington as alike in principle, 
and assert the right of all to be seated. 

The rights of these gentlemen to seats depend upon the au- 
thority of the governors of their respective States to appoint them 
Senators, and the authority of the governors to appoint them, if 
it exists at all, is derived alone from the Constitution. The pro- 
visions of the Constitution which relate to the organization and 
to the election of members of the Senate are so brief that they 
may be conveniently quoted. Section 3 of Article I provides 


The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators 
each State, chosen by the Legislature thereof, for six years; 
tor shall have one vote. 

Immediately after they shall be assembled in consequence of the first elec 
tion, they shall be divided as equally as may be into threeclasses. Theseats 
of the Senators of the first class shall be vacated at the expiration of the sec- 
ond year, of the second class at the expiration of the fourth year, and of the 
third class at the expiration of the sixth year, so that one-third may be chose! a 
every second year; andif vacancies happen by resigna tion, or otherwise, du 
ing the recess of the Legislature ofany State, the executive thereof may make 
temporary oreo, until the next meeting of the Legislature, which h 
shall then fill such vacancies. 


trom 
and each Sena 


The material, relevant portions of the Constitution may be 
condensed into this form: ‘The Senate of the United States 
shall be composed of two Senators from each State, chosen by 
the Legislature thereof for six years, * * and if vacancies 
happen by resignation or otherwise, during the recess of the 
Legislature of any State, the executive thereof may make tem- 


| porary appointments until the next meeting of the Legislature, 


which shall then fill such vacancies.” 

The Constitution determines that Senators shall be chosen by 
the Legislatures of the States for a term of six years. The 
power of electing Senators is conferred upon the Legislature, 
and to meet the possibility that vacancies might happen fro: 
resignation or like causes, the power is conferred upon the gov- 
ernor to fill vacancies thus occurring. 

It is not easy to mistake the general purpose of the framers of 
the Constitution. It was contemplated by the framers of th 
Constitution that vacancies might occur from any of the causes 
that could be anticipated, and it was also understood that the 
Legislatures of the States would not be in continual session, and 
there was a necessity for providing for the filling of vacancies. 

Upon observing the Constitution closely and carefully it will 
be found that the original proposition which came from a com- 
mittee of that body was that the governors of States should fill 
vacancies absolutely, without limitation. It was by subsequent 
amendment determined to limit the power of the governors of 
States to make appointment of Senators to be exercised on par- 
ticular specified contingencies—that is, the governors should 
have power to fill vacancies caused by resignation or from any 
similar cause which might happen at a time when the Legisla- 
ture was not in session. 

A careful provision was made, however, that the appointment 
should continue until the meeting of the Legislature. So th: 
power of the governor to appoint was considered as purely ex- 
ceptional, not as original. It was not supposed in the original 
scheme that the power was conferred upon the governor to ap- 
point a Senator originally. The theory was that the vacanc; 
must be accidental, and death or resignation are given as some of 
the illustrations of the cases in which the power of governors 
could be employed. The whole theory of the Constitution was, 
and is, that the power of election was with the Legislature, and 
the contingent power of filling vacancies was vested in the gov- 
ernor, a power to be vested only upon the happening of certain 
contingencies, and a power which exhausted itself when the 
true electoral body met in actual session. 

The Constitution determines that Senators shall be chosen by 
the Legislatures of the States for a term of six years; the pow 
of electing Senators is conferred upon the Legislatures in the 
most absolute and exclusive terms, but it was foreseen by the 
authors of the Constitution that vacancies might occur or hap- 
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pen during the recess of the Legislature of a State at a time 
when the Legislature, not being in session, would be incapable of 
filling the vacancy. : 

To meet that contingency the executive of a State was em- 
powered to make temporary appointments until the next meet- 
ing of the Legislature, which is required by the terms of the 
Constitution to then fil! such vacancies. 

The Committee on Privileges and Elections agree that under 
the Constitution the power and the duty of the Legislatures of 
the States is primary, and that of the governors of the States to 
make temporary appointments to fill vacancies in the Senate is 
contingent. 
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The majority of the committee contend that the coexistence of | 


but two facts is essential to the existence of the power of the 
governors to make such temporary appointments. The first of 
these facts is that there shall exist a vacancy in the representa- 
tion of any State in the Senate; and, secondly, that ata time when 
such vacancy exists the Legislature of such State is not in ses- 
sion. 


At any time upon a concurrence of these two circum- | 


stances the power of a governor to appoint a Senator is complete. 


While the contention of the minority is that in order to the ex- 
istence of the power of a governor of a State to make tempo- 
rary appointments of Senators the vacancy to be filled must 


happen by the resignation of a Senator or otherwise during the | 
recess of the Legislature of such State, and that the power in | 


question can not exist in the governor of a State to fill a vacancy 
occasioned by the expiration of a constitutional term. 


f the governor to appoint a Senator to fill a vacancy, it is neces- 


sary first that a vacancy shall happen. 





It is admitted that the word ‘* happen” hasavery w - 
cation. It is clear, however, that while ot words s 
times be employed instead of the word *‘ happen,” and e 


the word “har n’ 


will occur to every Senator, l 
ining of the words that are so 


sense will hardlysupply the 1 





times substituted for it. ‘happen ” exactly expresses 
the construction which was ven in all the cases — 
No othe y ra could 0D ve be I hn oved ft i Wort ld b 
fied the construction first given to the Constitution by the S 
ate he minority report of the committee dis es t in- 
ine of that term as fur as it is necessary to do so 

it may be conceded, too, that the word * occur” is often as 
an equiva'ent for ** happen,” and that therefore no conclus 
ereuce as to the intention of the framers of the Const tion can 
be drawn from the use of the word iappen”’ alone. Th ‘ 
intention of a deliberative body in the use of a word of doubtful 
meaning, when other ans fail, can often be determined by 
contrasting it with another word or words for which it was sub- 
stituted in the course of the composition of astatute or a consti- 
tution and by the asscciation of the word in question with words 


which precede or follow it. We have the debates in the conven- 


tion which framed the Constitution, and it isadmissib!le to resort 
to those debates as a means of ascertaining the intention of the 
| framers of the Constitution in the use of particular words. it 


The ma- | 


jority of the committee profess to have discovered that the lead- | 


ing object of the provision of the Constitution is to keep the Sen- 
ate at all times full. It is asked in the report: 


What is the great and leading purpose which the provision now under | 


consideration was designed to accomplish? It is that the Senate of the 
United States be full, always full; each State was to be represented there by 
two Senators. 

In order to secure this ‘‘ great and leading purpose ” the com- 
mittee inferentially assert this purpose is to be appealed to to 
supply all omissions, to reconcile all inconsistencies, to give a 
meaning to all ambiguities, and even in clear cases to compel a 


construction opposed sometimes to a clear meaning of particular | 


words and phrases. 
The committee, in quoting this extreme rule, sometimes ap- 


plicable to the construction of contracts between parties, seem | 


to have forgotten the injunction of Judge Marshall, which they 
quote, ‘‘ Never forget that itis a constitution we are constru- 


ing,” and seem, furthermore, to have disregarded the maxim | 


that ‘‘the best rule by which to arrive at the meaning and in- 
tention of a law is to abide by the words which the lawmaker has 
used,” and that other rule that ‘‘ words in a statute and a portion 
of aconstitution are never to be construed as unmeaning and sur- 


| 


plusage, if a construction can legitimately be found which will | 


give force to and preserve all the words in the act.” 
interpretation aims at is to find out the intent of the statute or 
the constitution, as the case 
the words if they are obscure; to ascertain their sense if they 


The end | 


may be; to clear up the meaning of | 


are ambiguous, and to determine their design where the words | 


express it imperfectly. It is not permitted to interpret what 
has no need of interpretation. 

When an instrument is conceived in clear and precise terms; 
when the sense is manifest and leads to nothing absurd, there 


can be no reason to refuse the sense which the words naturally | 


present; to go elsewhere in search of conjectures in order to re- 
strain or extend the words of an instrument is to elude it. 
The meaning of the provisions of the Constitution under con- 


sideration can be determined without resorting to the violent | 


means of interpretation quoted with approbation by the com- 
mittee. The Constitution as a complete instrument was the 
production of deputies representing sovereign but united States. 
Its purpose was to provide a common governmentfor the United 
States. 
sist of two Senators from each State, to be elected by the Legis- 
latures of the States for a term of six years, and in contempla- 
tion of possible vacancies it provided: 

And if vacancies happen during the recess of the Legislature of any State, 
the executive thereof may make temporary appointments until the next 
meeting of the Legislature, which shall then fill such vacancies. 

In the early days of the Union the words quoted were not sup- 
posed to be ambiguous in their meaning. 

The case of Kensey Johns, which was before the Senate in 
1794, and of James Lanman in 1825, were decided without ap- 
parent difficulty, and now the words in question may be readily 
interpreted by the employment and application of well-estab- 
lished rules of construction. The admitted object of the lan- 
guage is to provide a means for filling vacancies which may 
happen to exist in the representation of any State in the Senate. 
To satisfy the terms of the Constitution upon which the power 


In execution of that purpose it created a Senate to con- | 


| 





appears that a committee of the convention known as the com- 
mittee on detail recommended a clause to be made a part of the 
Constitution. 


L have not the exact words before me. The recommendation 


| was a broad one, that the power of filling vacancies—I quote 
freely—shall belong to the executives of the States until the 
next meeting of the Legislatures. Itis true, as has been said 
already, that anattempt was made to strike out those words from 


the plan. It is also certain that the wordssuggested by the com- 
mittee were not satisfactory to the Convention. It 
seen that if the original words reported by the committee of de- 
tail had become a part of the Constitution controversies like this 
could not have happened. ‘* Vacancies shall be filled by the ex- 
ecutives of the States until the next meeting of the Legisla- 
tures.” 

[ repeat, I quote freely. The necessity for retaining in the 
Constitution power to fill vacancies was recognized to the extent 
that the Convention refused to strike out those words when that 
distinct proposition was made. but the clause was not satisfac- 
tory to the Convention, and the words now found in the ¢ 
tution were inserted to give exact expression to the intention of 
the Convention. The exact words selected were ‘‘if vacancies 
happen by resignation, or otherwise.” 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. TURPTE] attaches much im- 
portance to the meaning of the word ‘‘ otherwise.’’ The 
tor’s proposition is that the Convention was unwilling to accept 
as a part of the Constitution the clause which provided that va- 
cancies in all cases shall be filled by the governor until the next 
meeting of the Legislature, but his proposition is that the word 
‘‘otherwise” gives to the clause reported greater significance 
than it had before: that is, all vacancies may be filled 
governors of the States. Now the modification was, ‘if vacan- 
cies happen by resignation, or otherwise.” 

The Senator from Indiana argues that the word ‘ 
restores to the original proposit on the broad comprehension in- 


is easy to be 


onsti- 


Sena- 






by the 


é 9 


otnerwise 


tended by the authors of the report, and that the clause is now 
to be read, ‘‘if vacancies happen by resignation or exist from 
any other cause the governor may fill that vacancy until the next 
meeting of the Legislature;” that is, that the limitation which 


was intended by the insertion of the word ‘‘ resignation ” was en- 


larged and made &s broad as before by the use of the word ‘‘ oth- 
erwise.” So according to the theory of the Senator from Indi- 
ana, and,as [ understand it, of the Senator from New Hampshire 


{[Mr. CHANDLER}, the governor may fill all vacancies until the 
next meeting of the Legislature: that the word “ resignatior 
is without meaning, as *‘otherwise”’ comprehends all that was 
meant in the proposition contained in the original report 

The Senator from Massachusetts ingeniously si t the 
purpose for which the word ‘‘resignation” was inserted in the 
clause was not to limit the executive power of appointment, but 
it was to confer upon an incumbent the power of resignation. 
He tells us that it was the rule in England, that no member of 
the House of Commons could resign or vacate his seat otherwis: 
than by the acceptance of an employment under the Crown, and 
the familiar practice of the House of Commons of a retiring mem- 
ber accepting the stewardship of Chiltern Hundreds is cited to 
illustrate and enforce the proposition the Senator advances sut 
it will be remembered by those who have taken the pains to 
examine the debates that there is no allusion in any of the de- 


geocests tha 
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bates to that fact. It isnowhere claimed in the Convention that | tion,” as incumbency must precede resignation. The te 
that case was before the minds of the framers of the Constitu- | ‘‘ resignation,” as I maintain, was introduced as a word of lin 
tion tation. It was proposed that governors should fill all vacanci 

It is suggested by a Senator on my right [Mr. PEFFER] that | The amendment was that the governors might fill some vac: 
resignations were familiar in the Continental Congress, and the | cies, and an attempt is made to describe the vacancies whi 
American doctrine of the right of the incumbent to resign his | may be filled by agovernor. “Resignation” is chosen as t 
place was not questioned. The suggestion, therefore, of the | descriptive word indicating the general cause of the vacancy. 


Senator from Massachusetts has the merit of ingenuity, but it The Senator from Indiana, with that ingenuity which char 
has no foundation in any fact or expression which occurred in | terizes him, and to the exhibitions of which I always listen wi 
the course of the debates in the Constitutional Convention. much interest, intimates that the word “ otherwise” covers a 


or what purpose, then, was the word introduced? Its natural | vacancies, all cases, allother ways. I ask him if it was intend 
effect is to limit the generality of the words reported by the com- | that the governors shouldiffill all vacancies, why were the wor 
mittee of detail. That report provided, in substance, that the | reported from the committee of detail rejected? Why werea 
executives of States should fill all vacancies until the next meet- ro ge words used? If, as is maintained, the governor may | 
ing of the Legislature. That was not satisfactory to the Conven- | all vacancies until the next meeting of the Legislature, why wi 
tion. It was not satisfied that the governcrs of States should | words of limitation used? If that was the intention of the fra 
have the power to fill all vacancies that might occur, and words | ers of the Constitution, why were other words employed? 
of limitation were thought to be necessary, and were introduced The ingenious suggestion of the Senator from Massachuset 
into the clause. The words of limitation are, ‘‘if vacancies hap- | [Mr. Hoar], which I have already noticed, is that the purpos 
pen by resignation, or otherwise.” the use of the word ‘‘resignation ” was simply to recognize t 

As a matter of fair construction, the word “resignation” can | rightofaSenatortoresign. If it was used for that purpose on): 
only refer to the vacation of an office by one who had a right to | then it has the merit, I say, of extreme ingenuity, but has: 
continue to occupy it. The word was introduced into the Con- | support whatever in the debatesin the Convention, and seem: 
stitution for a purpose. I maintain it was introduced as a word | be unwarranted by anything under any custom or rule whi 
of limitation, and the Senator maintains that the purpose in- | prevailed in this country at any time. 
tended was only to give the Senator incumbent the right to va- Upon acareful inguiry as to the meaning of the word ‘ oth: 
cate hisseat. iI maintain that the words are a limitation on the | wise ” its significance is not always clear. In the report of t] 
power of the governor to appoint Senators, The other proposi- | committee this subject is discussed with clearness and am 4 
tion is that the words only mean Senators may resign their seats | learning. I will not ask the Senate to listen to me while I co 
and thus create a vacancy, and the executive of the State may i 
fill all vacancies which may happen or exist during a recess of 
the Legislature. after ‘‘ resignation” it contemplates causes resembling resign 

is it not much more reasonable to conclude that the amend- | tion, according to very well understood rules of interpretati: 
ments proposed to the original draft had a more definite purpose? | ‘‘ Otherwise,” if interpreted as the Senators on the other si 


Ae eee a, > ee 


he ial Ne 


ee 


tinue a discussion which seems to me to have been there < ; 
hausted. Evidently from the fact that that is the word chos 
: 


The Legislatures of the States are the electors of Senators. I | interpret it, rendered an amendment to the report of the co 
think I may fairly assert it was undoubtedly the expectation as | mittecof detail entirely unnecessary. AsI said before, it sim; 
well as the purpose of the framers of the Constitution that the | restored the original words reported by the committee, and wi 
Legislatures would in all cases elect Senators. a sort of grant of power to an incumbent to resign. That wou 
What ground could there be for a doubt on thatsubject? The | seem to be the whole effect of the proposition according to th 
power was conferred upon States to elect Senators for the sake | arguments on the other side. 
of the States. It was the right as well as the privilege, the duty The term “ otherwise ” admits of very free interpretation. 
as well as totheadvantage, of the States to be represented in the | may mean “in anyother way.”’ It may mean, in connection wi 
United States Senate. Could it have been anticipated by the | the word ‘‘ resignation,” ‘‘ or any like case.” The Senator fr 
framers of the Constitution thatthe States would fail to exercise | Indiana wastes some time,I think, in combating that view wl] 
the privilege of being represented in the Senate of the United | he asserts that a vacancy occasioned by resignation and 0: 
States? The right of States to representation in the Senate was | caused by death or expulsion are altogether unlike. They : 
deemed so precious that it was provided elsewhere in the Con- | unlike in their causes, but they are alike in their results and 
stitution that no State shouid be deprived of its representation | their incidents. 
in the Senate without its consent. In order to find the meaning of the term “ resignation,” 
L quote these provisions of the Constitution freely. It was | must find that one has been in possession of an oitice or thi 
deemed an essential, valuable, precious right of representation. | and that he has yielded it up so that that place which was fu 
It never could have been thought possible that the States of the | now vacant. In the case of expulsion the office was full, 
Union would waive so valuable a right as that of being repre- | made vacant; and in the case of resignation the vacancy | 
sented in the national Senate. The right to representation in | pened by the voluntary act of the incumbent. In the one of 
connection with taxation was the cause of the Revolution. Can | pulsion it happened by the act of the body which had the ri 
it be supposed that the Convention which formed the Constitu- | of expulsion. Other illustrations might befound. While th 
tion anticipated the possibility that the States would volun- | vacancies originating from different causes may be unlike in 
tarily waive this most valuable right? The idea that it was | cause they are alike in the results. An office isfull. An of! 
intended to provide for the contingency of a Legislature disre- | happens to be vacated. Resignation is given as one of the | 
garding its plain duty to its people in electing a Senator could | amples of an office once full, but which has become vacant. 
not possibly occur to the framers of the Constitution. Tastontiens might be multiplied showing that while the ¢ . 
The Senatorfrom Indiana says, and truly, too, I think, that our | ator from Indiana is largely our creditor for ingenuity, he se 
fathers were familiar with factions and with political strifes, as | tohave failed to perceive that the vacancy is the thing to 
weare. But they never contemplated that the factions of a State | considered; and that is the result of any one of a number of 
would consent to waive the valuable right of representation in | ferent causes which produce the result, ‘‘ otherwise ” being 
the national Senate. I shall not trouble the Senate by discuss- | term which comprehends all similar cases. 
ing that which the Senater from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL] pre- Mr. GRAY. Classified with reference to that result. 
sented so clearly and well. It can not be presumed that the Con- Mr. PALMER. As is suggested by the Senator on my | 
vention imagined, if I may use that termin such aconnection, that | classified with reference to that result, the result being 
the Legislatures of States to whom the election of Senators was | cancy in an office once filled. 
confided would ever fail to discharge that duty. Itcannot be af- I attach much consequence to the alterations in these ph 
firmed with proper respect to them that they anticipated such a | employed in the progress of the debates in the Convention. 
condition of things; that they did not anticipate such a condi- | first idea was that the Constitution should confer upon go 
tion is inferable from the fact that if they had they would have } nors of States power to fill all vacancies however they m' 
inserted an express provision in the Constitution to meet it. happen, or from whatever cause they mightresult, and that w: 
It would have been easy to have provided that ‘‘ when vacan- | satisfy the Senator from New Hampshire, who has presented | 
cies shall occur by a failure to elect or happen by resignation | argument this morning to support the equal dignity of the 
or otherwise,” ernor of a State with the Legislature of that State. I may r 
I take it, therefore, that this was not in contemplation or it | to the Senator by saying that I am not called upon to detern 
‘would have been provided for. the relative dignity of the executive and legislative de; 
Now I return to the original proposition, ‘‘If vacancies hap- | ments of States. 
pen by resignation.” If it had been anticipated that a vacancy The inquiry is, What was the intention of the framers of 
could exist by failure to elect, the natural order of that state- | Constitution? In order to ascertain that intention we mus 
ment would have been that the failure to elect would have been | sort first to the words. We are at liberty to look to the proc 
provided for and it would have preceded the word ‘‘ resigua- | by which the ultimate result was reached; we are permitted 




























































1893. 





consult contemporary history, and we are at liberty to resort to 
contemporaneous practice. 


Permit me to show a rule I think the Senator from Massac] 
setts will recognize as one of univé rsal acceptance, that in 
construction of alaw, and necessarily of a constitution, it can not 
be nresumed that the Legislature or the Constitutional Conven- 
tion employed any words w ithout meaning. In « onstruction : 
meaning must be found for every word unless it is clear that no 
construction can be fo ind which would not be absurd It is a 
modification of the rule that the intention must govern in the 


construction of constitutions and statutes. 

Now, why were these words i 
I perceive that if the Senator from 
his theory the word ‘‘resignation ” is a useless word, serving a 
the mere resting point of the word “otherwise.” “If a vacancy 
shall happen,” I render ely, ‘‘the governor shall make 
temporary appointment until the next meeting of the Logisla- 








ture.” If that had been the clause of the Constitution the word 
‘‘ happen” might be accepted in the broad meaning claimed for 
t by the Senator from Massachusetts, it being the same as 


~ te 


‘occur,” or even the word ‘“‘ exist ”’—if vacancies exist, the gov 
ernor may fill that vacancy until the next meeting of the i 
lature. 

What is the case of the Senator from Washington, Mr. Allen? 
In that case the vacancy occurred while the Legislature was in 


session, and in order to get rid of that difficulty the Senator must | 


get rid of the words ‘‘ during the recess of the Legislature.” The 
ingenious Senator from New Hampshire would not have the least 
difficulty in holding that modern learning and skill are quite 
equal to the task of even getting rid of the phrase “‘if the va- 
cancy shall happen in the recess of the Legislature the gover- 
nor may make a temporary appointment.” In this case the va- 
cancy happened while the Legislature was in session, and the 
Legislature continued in s 

until I believe the 9th day of March, 1893. There the vacancy 
did not happen during the recess of the Legislature. Undoubt- 
edly under the rules of freo and liberal interpretation some 
method will be found to show authority for the governor to re- 
appoint Mr. Allen as his own successor. 

Going back again, I have said, and I repeat, that in the progress 
of these investigations we are to conclude that every word had 
some meaning, not necessarily an exact meaning according to 
the best authorities, but it must be implied in some sense, per- 
haps the better sense, as the term is understood by the people. 
I understand no rule is better settled than that, unless phrases are 
technical, we are to look to the language of the country in order 
to interpret written or printed instruments, whether constitu- 
tions or contracts. It is also to be supposed that while we are 
giving the interpretation to words we can reject none. “If 
vacancies happen.” 

Iinvite the special attention of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, if he shall take part in the debate, to the proposition ad- 
vanced by the Senatcr from Oregon. Nocase can be found in 
the Constitution of the United States or in the constitution of a 
State where a duty has been imposed upon a branch of the Gov- 
ernment that it has been assumed as possible that the depart 
ment to which the duty is intrusted would disregard that duty. 
It may be said, and on that point I wish to dwell a moment, that 
the Convention doubtless anticipated-—— 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will pardon me, that was not the 
question which the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] 
put to the Senator from Oregon or which the Senator from 
Oregon answered. He asked him if there was any case where 
a provision was made that if the functionary to whom a duty 
was committed failed to perform it the duty should be given to 
another to perform, and the Senator from Oregon said there was 
no such instance. It was not a refusal but a failure to perform 
a duty. : 

Mr. PALMER. I beg pardon of the Senator; how does that 
differ from my statement of the proposition? 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator said the statement of the Senator 
from Oregon was that there was no place where provision was 


made, in the case of a refusal by one functionary to perform a | 
duty, for putting the duty upon another. The question which | 


the Senator from North Carolina put was in regard to a failure 
to perform a duty, not arefusal. I will state fully the question 
put by the Senator from North Carolina, if I am not imposing 
on the good nature of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. PALMER. Not at all. 

Mr. HOAR. There are two provisions of the Constitution 
which provide for such a case. One is the case of the inability 
to elect, where, as we on our side say, this numerous body can 
not agree on one man conscientiously. It is the inability, not 
the refusal toelect. Inthecase of the inability of the President 
of the United States to perform his duty it is put on the Vice- 


President. The other case is precisely like it in principle. | and in connection with the word ‘“happ 





ssion for nearly a week, from the 3d | 


duced? What was intended? | 


m Massachusetts is correct in | 
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Mr. PALMER. Certainly. 
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said before, perfectly represents the idea of possibility or acci- | 


dent, and does not perfectly represent an occurrence which comes 


by course of nature or by operation of law—one that may be fore- | 


seen. Itis therefore much safer as a matter of construction to 
accept a word which has a distinct signification without being 
ingenious to find that the same word may have other meanings. 

‘The example was resignation, and the word ‘‘ happen” was 
also introduced. The word ** happen” does not exist in the origi- 
nal draft of the committee of 
imported into the amendment, as well as the word ‘ resigna- 
tion.” The whole clause is coupled with this word of contin- 


| was the ground of that inability? 
detail. The word ‘*‘ happen” was | 
| constituents? 


gency, which perfectly satisfies our view of the case and only | 
possibly satisfies the purpose of the Senators on the other side. | 
Now, Mr. President, being about to conclude what I have to | 


say on this subject, I beg to state that this is one of the most 
solemn occasions which has occurred in the Senate since I have 
had the honor of being a member of the body. We are discuss- 





from the Legislature a sense of its responsibility is a step to- 
wards the subversion of free institutions. 

If the people of Montana, or of Washington, or of Wyoming 
are without representation in this body, whose fault isit? Have 
not their Legislatures had ample power to elect? In a session 
that lasted for months they have been struggling, they tell us, 
over an election for Senator, and have been unable toelect. What 
Did they will to discharge 
Were they there to meet their obligations to their 

No; they were obeying the voice of faction, whic} 
would sacrifice sometimes free institutions for the sake of mere 
temporary advantages. They have failed to discharge their duty. 

Whatis the remedy? Gentlemen suggest that the governor 
of a State shall relieve them of all responsibility by appointing 
a Senator for them. Sir, the governors of those States (and [ 


their duty? 


| speak again respectfully of those gentlemen) have appointed as 


ing questions that go to its very organization, and it is proposed | 


to extend the Constitution so as to remove the choice of Sena- 
tors still further from the primary source of all political power, 
the people. 


ing Senators should be brought as near the people as possible. 


The compromise was found in vesting the choice of Senators in | 


the Legislatures of the States, and the qualifications of electors 
of the Legislatures were left undefined in order that the power 
might be as near the people as possible. 

Instead, therefore, of characterizing the construction for which 


gentlemen on the other side contend as being beneficial, it is | 


the reverse. Itis subversive. It is intimated in the report of 


the committee that it was proposed to give this power to the gov- | 


ernors alone. That is true, but the prevailing sentiment was to 
place the power as near to the people as was possible. This prop- 
osition will confer ultimately on the governors of the States the 
power to appoint Senators much more extensively than is claimed 
now, because you observe how it has gone onstep by step. In1794, 
in the case of Johns, according to the admission of the Senator 
from New Hampshire, it was agreed that the power of the gov- 
ernor to appoint could not be exercised in cases like these. 


In the cases from New Hampshire another step was taken in | 


the direction of increasing the mere uncontrolled power of the 


governor. That was another step in the direction of giving the 
power to the governors to appoint Senators. If this line of con- 
struction is pursued, when gentlemen reject clauses in the Con- 
stitution in order to attain liberal resuits, the time is notdistant 
when the powers of the Legislatures to elect will be very largely 
abridged, and the day is not distant when there will be combina- 
tions in the States to defeat the choice of Senators by the Legis- 


By way of compromise perhaps it was suggested in | 
the Convention by some persons that the power of appointing | 
Senators might be conferred upon the executives of the States. | 
On the other hand, the claim was made that the power of elect- | 





Senators gentlemen whom the Legislatures wouid not elect. 
They did not elect them. They had the opportunity to elect 
them and they would not doit. The effect of this is to relieve 
these recreant members of the Legislature from their responsi- 
bility to the people. If the Statesof Washington, Montana, and 
Wyoming were to remain without representation who would ba 
responsible for it? Whom would the people hold responsible? 
They would visit the proper punishment upon the faithless mea 
who disregarded their duty. 

But the Senate proposes to kindly relieve them of all trouble. 
The men whose duty it was to choose a Senator go back to their 


| constituents and say, ‘‘The governor has done that which we 
| ought to have done, and the Senate of the United States has 


held that where the Legislature of a State refuse to elect, the 
governor shall appoint ’—I ask pardon, these Legislatures have 
not used the word ‘‘refuse;” but let me putacase. Suppose the 
Legislature had before ending its session passed this resolution: 


Resolved, That we will not elect a Senator to the Senate of the United 
States. 


What would the Senator from Massachusetts say then? To 
be logical he would say, ‘‘ Let the governor appoint a Senator,” 


| forgetful that the Convention would not intrust the Legislature 


with the discretion to refer appointments for the Senate to 
whom they pleased. The Senator has the book before him. 
They would not intrust the Legislature with that power, yet the 
Senator maintains a doctrine here that would enable the Legis- 
lature to abandon its duty and delegate the power of election to 


| a governor who might not represent the people. 


Mr. HOAR. Would it disturb the Senator if instead of his 


| saying what I would answer to that question he would permit 


latures so as to insure appointments by the governors. The proc- | 


ess is an easy one, 

We have the remarkable example of three States now with 
Senators appointed by governors knocking atthesedoors. The 
Legislatures have been in session. Every man of them was un- 
der the obligation of a solemn oath to obey the requirement to 
elect a Senator as the representative of his State and its people. 
They failed to do so. From what consideration? Senators say 
they could not elect. I in turn say that it was their duty to 
elect, and that their inability was a fictitious inability, imagi- 
nary, pretended; that it was not real. The spirit of faction may 


have taken control of some or all of them, but there is reason to | 


believe, and it is a possible conclusion, thatcertain interests pre- 
ferred that the governors should make appointments. 


The gentlemen who are here, so far as | know, are blameless, | 
They have my personal respect; but there lies | 
the danger, and step by step we depart from the pathway of the | 


free from fault. 


fathers. We become wise in our own conceit. The Senator 
from New Hampshire conceives the doctrine of liberal interpre- 


tation which would change the Government, and step by step | 
Noman | 


our institutions are subverted by this spirit of change. 
can foresee the result. 


The safe course is to restrict the powerof governors to the ex- | 
If the Legislatures fail to elect | 
Senators, let them be responsible to those who elected them. | 


act limits of the Constitution. 


You afford to faithless legislators a means of escape by this sub- 
stitutionary method of appointing Senators. 
Gentlemen talk about representation in this body as if it was 


a matter of such transcendent consequence that anybody might | 


appoint, or‘as if the origin of the appointment is a matter of 
comparatively small consequence. The object is, we are told, 
that the Senate shall be full, alwaysfull. Itisnotso, Mr. Presi- 
dent. The object is that the Senate shall be filled with the rep- 
resentatives of the States, representatives selected by the agencies 
to which the election has been confided by the Constitution, by 
the representatives of the people, and every step that removes 


me to say it? 

Mr. PALMER. Clearly it would afford me pleasure to hear 
the Senator. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to preface what I desire to state by say- 
ing that I differ with the Senator in his history when he says he 
thinks it did not enter into the contemplation of the framers of 
the Constitution or the men of that generation that any State 
Legislature might refuse to exercise this prerogative. I think, 


| on the contrary, it was a Constitution which was adopted with 


great doubt and putin operation with great apprehension on the 
part of the people of that generation; and unless a great many 
persons are in error leading statesmen of that day contemplated 
the attempt to have the State Legislatures abandon the Consti- 
tution and refuse their representation here. That serious ques- 
tion of doubt continued down to the time of Mr. Webster's famous 
debate with Mr. Calhoun, where Mr. Webster considers elab- 
orately and at length the securities we have in our Government 
against the refusal of State Legislatures to elect Senators and 
goes on to make the argument which has been referred to more 
than once in this debate. 

Therefore, I hold that if after the famous Hartford conven- 
tion the Legislature of Connecticut, or Massachusetts, or New 
Hampshire, or Rhode Island had refused to send Senators here, 
intending to abandon the support of the Government in the war 
of 1812, and there had been a loyal, upright, patriotic governor 
in the State, it would have been within his power and it would 
have been his duty to make an appointment, and the Constitu- 
tion would have furnished the necessity for its own protection 
for such a proceeding. That isa mere contingency. A great 
many men well informed will deny that there was any serious 
contemplation of such a thing then, but I am afraid, though I 
do not think the Hartford convention contemplated it, that Mr. 
Timothy Pickering did. 

Now, suppose in 1861 my honorable friend had been governor 
of some Southern State whose Legislature had been possessed 
by the frenzy of that time. I think if the Legislature had re- 
fused to elect Senators he would have exercised his power of 
appointment. 


r. PALMER. I think so. 
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Mr. HOAR. He would 
Senator thinks so, too. 

Mr. PALMER. I think so, because revolutions have their 
own laws, if there can be said to be any law where there is no 
law. Lincline to think that if I had been the governor of a 
State I should have lcoked to the safety of the Republic. 

Mr. HOAR. That is what 
did. 

Mr. PALMER. But I should not have appealed to the Con- 
stitutionforit. I should have appealed to that higher law, which 
guards the public, as | should have raised an army to resist re- 
bellion. 

No argument, I think, can be drawn from the illustration given 
by the Senator. 
islature refuses to elect a Senator—I beg the Senator’s pardon, I 
wish to state it correctly—I understand the Senator to say that 
if the Legislature should have assembled and distinctly refused 
to elect a Senator, that would be a vacancy happening within 
the meaning of the Constitution. 

[ state the proposition with some hesitation. I admire the 
boldness of the Senator from Massachusetts. If that be so, then 
itis within the power of the Legislature of a State to abdicate 


have had a right to do it, and the 


its function*as an electoral body and bestow it by the very act 
of abdication upon the governor, who would succeed to it if ab- 


dicated. 
Constitution as interpreted by the Senator. 

Can that be the true interpretation of the Constitution? Is 
it possible that an electoral body charged with a duty by the Con- 


the framers of the Constitution | 


He does, however, say in terms that if the Leg- | 
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on this vote. It isa great occasion. We are making a govern- 
| ment by e1 ring its powers. ‘The power ef construi onsti- 
tutions is in fact the power to make them. We are to-day ex- 
ercising a part of that power, and I warn the Senate that this 
innovation, this liberal interpretation, at some time wi eturn 
| to plague the inventors. 
Mr, PEF . Mr. Pre nt, [ desire to be heard short 
time upon the matter p L prefer not to pro at 
| this time. Ido not suppose tl S 1 wil ontir LY. 
and [ therefore ask that I may have th or when the Senate 
meets again in the morni 
Mr. GORMAN. Task the Senator from K is to way 
for a moment to permit me to offer a resolution which es- 
sary tothe business of the Senate. The Senator w of « se, 
be entitled to the floor when the question again come 
Mr. PEFFER. I yield to the Senator. 
COMMITTEE ON PRINTING. 
Mr. GORMAN. Ioffer the resolution which I send to the 
desk, and ask for its present considerat.on. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be rea 
The Secretary read as follows: 
Resolved, That the Committee on Printing be, an‘ hereby, authorize 
to sit during the coming recess for the performance of any and a lLuties 


That would be a happening within the meaning of the | 


stitution can create a power in a governor by simply refusing to | 


discharge the duty imposed upon them by the Constitution ? 
Can they thus subvert the Government by transferring one of 
its most important functions to an officer whose power is contin- 
gent, an officer whose power was conferred, as I maintain, tomeet 
acontingency, ahappening? Yet the Senator from Massachu- 
setts tells me that that happening may be the deliberate refusal 


of the electoral body to discharge its duty, that that is a happen- | 
ing within the meaning of the Constitution, and thus the Gov- | 


ernment may be subverted. 

It may be a continual happening from term itoterm. I believe 
the Senator the other day did admit that if the Legislature 
should meet and refuse to elect, the appointment of the governor 
made in the recess would be suspended during the session of the 
Legislature or would cease, and the governor would be required 
to renew the appointment, and so on from time to time and for 
alltime. That seems to be the dangerous result of the view en- 
tertained by the Senator from Massachusetts. 





Mr. President, how much safer it is to stand by the doctrine | 


of the fathers, the doctrine applied 
Lanman. How much safer it is to throw upon the State Legis- 
latures the responsibility of choosing a Senator and leaving the 
members of the State Legislatures to be responsible to their con- 


stituents. Let the people speak in the choice of their repre- 
sentatives. Ours is a voluntary government, and the people 


ought to have the power to control it. One thing is very clear; 
it is as clear as a mathematical problem, that the governor will 
never appoint a person to be a Senator whom the Legislature 
would have elected. 


in the case of Johns and ot | 


In the case supposed some portion of the | 


Legislature may have voted for that person, but they would not | 


choose him. If they be regarded as the true exponents of the 
poy ular will, a Senator is here as the representative of the gov- 
error, notof the Legislature. 

{am done, when I say that I respect the power of the execu- 
tives of the States and I claim for them all the powers which 
belong to their office. I had the honor of being the governor of 
a State once, and I surely magnified my office. I never allowed 
its honors to be trailed in the dust. 1! employed its powers in 
season and out of season, whenever its dignity was invaded or 


| of the total cost, including all the elements thereof 


dev« 


lving upon it 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
considevation of the resolution? 

Mr. CULLOM. I suppose the passage of t 
incur no additional expense? 

Mr. GORMAN. None whatever. This is the ordinary and 
necessary resolution. Under the law the Committee on Printing 
is required to discharge certain duties during the recess. 

Mr. CULLOM. Iso understood. If the resolution did ineur 
additional expense it would have to go to the Committee on Con- 
tingent Expenses. 

Mr. GORMAN. 
pense. 

The resolution was 
agreed to. 


e resolution will 


It does not involve a dollar of additional ex- 


considered by unanimous consent, and 


‘*BLACK HILLS” TIMBER DEPREDATIONS. 


Mr. KYLE submitted the following resolution; which was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be directed to furnish for the 
Senate copies of all reports and correspondence relating to the unlawful 
cutting of timber on public mineral lands in the district known as the Black 


Hills,”’ South Dakota 
REPORT ON OF MANUFACTURED 

Mr. VANCE. If no Senator is prepared to proceed with the 
discussion of the resolution which has been under consideration, 
I shall move to proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. 
make some reports? 

Mr. VANCE. Certainly. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I aminstructed by the Com: 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, 
to whom was referred the resolution reported by the Committee 
on Finance on the 22d of March, to report it favorably. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Commissioner of Labor is hereby direc 
ort to the Senate at the opening of the fifty-third Con 
ing the facts already collected by him, or to be 


COST PRODUCTS. 


Will the Senator yield to me to 


ittee 


tained 


ald ais 


| of producing various iron and steel products, such as bar iron 


its laws violated; but I also believe that the safety of the people | 


af this country depends upon a rigid adherence to the Constitu- 
tion as it is. 

In the great struggle which commenced in 1861 and ended in 
1865 the effort of patriots was not toestablish a new government; 
it was to maintain the dignity and authority of the Constitution 
asit is,as it was, as it came from the handsof the fathers. I be- 
lieve it my duty now to stand by the ancient ways and to resist 
these innovations, because | can not foresee where they will end. 
When we depart, we take a final departure; we break loose 
from our moorings under the influence of the liberal doctrines 


| the Committe 


of the Senator from New Hampshire, doctrines which have no | 


other merit than their liberality. 
things, 1 
or right; it is a liberality which disregards the interests of the 
free people of this country; it disregards popular liberty as de- 
fined and guaranteed and defended by the written Constitution 
and fair and honest interpretation. 

Mr. President, I trust this question will be settled definitely 


They are liberal with sacred 


It is a liberality without the sanction of law,conscience, | 


steel 


, and also the leadin 
articles for whi 


other articies of iron and 
dustry, and of such other 
ormy be approximately obtained, and in | 
allei columns for this an‘ other countries from which they 
be obtained; and that ymmittee on Finance, or 
thereof, is hereby authorized to make such further i 
to the same matters as it shalldeem important, and with power tos 
and examine witnesses, to send for persons and papers, and toa 
oaths; and the expenses of such investigations, when made by said F 
Committee, shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate 


Mr. HOAR. 
duced? 
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By whom was that resolution originally intro- 


Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. It was introduced by the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON}, referred to the Committee 
on Finance, reported by that committee, and then referred to 


on Contingent Expenses. 

Mr. HOAR. Iwish the Senator from Loui 
resolution lie over. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. 
it at this time. I have simply made the report. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish the resplution to go over until the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey |Mr. MCPHERSON}, who originally offered 
it, shall be present. 

The other day the Senator from New Jersey made some state 


siana would let the 


I have not asked any action upon 
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said before, perfectly represents the idea of possibility or acci- 


dent, and does not perfectly represent an occurrence which comes | 


by course of nature or by operation of law—one that may be fore- 
seen. Itis therefore much safer as a matter of construction to 
accept a word which has a distinct signification without being 
ingenious to find that the same word may have other meanings. 

The example was resignation, and the word ‘‘ happen” was 
also introduced. 
nal draft of the committee of detail. The word ‘‘ happen” was 
imported into the amendment, as well as the word “ resigna- 
tion.” The whole clause is coupled with this word of contin- 
gency, which perfectly satisfies our view of the case and only 
possibly satisfies the purpose of the Senators on the other side. 


Now, Mr. President, being about to conclude what I have to | 
say on this subject, [ beg to state that this is one of the most , 


solemn occasions which has occurred in the Senate since I have 
had the honor of being a member of the body. 


to extend the Constitution so as to remove the choice of Sena- 
tors stil! further from the primary source of all political power, 
the people. 


Senators might be conferred upon the executives of the States. 
On the other hand, the claim was made that the power of elect- 
ing Senators should be brought as near the people as possible. 
The compromise was found in vesting the choice of Senators in 
the Legislatures of the States, and the qualifications of electors 
of the Legislatures were left undefined in order that the power 
might be as near the people as possible. 

Instead, therefore, of characterizing the construction for which 


gentlemen on the other side contend as being beneficial, it is | 


the reverse. Itis subversive. It is intimated in the report of 
the committee that it was proposed to give this power to the gov- 
ernors alone. That is true, but the prevailing sentiment was to 
place the power as near to the people as was possible. 
osition will confer ultimately on the governors of the States the 
power to appoint Senators much more extensively than is claimed 
now, because you observe howit has gone onstep by step. In1794, 
in the case of Johns, according to the admission of the Senator 
from New Hampshire, it was agreed that the power of the gov- 
ernor to appoint could not be exercised in cases like these. 

In the cases from New Hampshire another step was taken in 


the direction of increasing the mere uncontrolled power of the 


governor. 


power to the governors to appoint Senators. If this line of con- 


struction is pursued, when gentlemen reject clauses in the Con- | 


stitution in order to attain liberal results, the time is notdistant 


when the powers of the Legislatures to elect will be very largely | 
abridged, and the day is not distant when there will be combina- 
tions in the States to defeat the choice of Senators by the Legis- | 


latures so as to insure appointments by the governors. The proc- 
e558 15 an easy One, 

We have the remarkable example of three States now with 
Senators appointed by governors knocking at thesedoors. The 
Legislatures have been in session. 


They failed to doso. From what consideration? Senators say 
they could not elect. I in turn say that it was their duty to 
elect, and that their inability was a fictitious inability, imagi- 
nary, pretended; that it was not real. The spirit of faction may 
have taken control of some or all of them, but there is reason to 
believe, and it is a possible conclusion, that certain interests pre- 
ferred that the governors should make appointments. 

The gentlemen who are here, so far as | know, are blameless, 
free from fault. They have my personal respect; but there lies 


the danger, and step by step we depart from the pathway of the | 
The Senator | 
from New Hampshire conceives the doctrine of liberal interpre- | 
tation which would change the Government, and step by step | 
Noman | 


fathers. We become wise in our own conceit. 


our institutions are subverted by this spirit of change. 
can foresee the result. 

The safe course is to restrict the powerof governors to the ex- 
act limits of the Constitution. If the Legislatures fail to elect 


Senators, let them be responsible to those who elected them. | 
You afford to faithless legislators a means of escape by this sub- | 


stitutionary method of appointing Senators. 


Gentlemen talk about representation in this body as if it was | 


a matter of such transcendent consequence that anybody might 
appoint, or as if the origin of the appointinent is a matter of 
comparatively small consequence. The object is, we are told, 
that the Senate shall be full, alwaysfull. Itisnotso, Mr. Presi- 
dent. The object is that the Senate shall be filled with the rep- 
resentatives of the States, representatives selected by the agencies 
to which the election has been confided by the Constitution, by 
the representatives of the people, and every step that removes 
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The word ** happen ” does not exist in the origi- | 


We are discuss- | 
ing questions that go to its very organization, and it is proposed | 


By way of compromise perhaps it was suggested in | 
the Convention by some persons that the power of appointing | 


This prop- | 


That was another step in the direction of giving the | 


ivery man of them was un- | 
der the obligation of a solemn oath to obey the requirement to | 
elect a Senator as the representative of his State and its people. | 


APRIL 5, 


| from the Legislature a sense of its responsibility is a step to- 
wards the subversion of free institutions. 

| If the people of Montana, or of Washington, or of Wyoming 
| are without representation in this body, whose faultisit? Have 
not their Legislatures had ample power to elect? In a session 
that lasted for months they have been struggling, they tell us, 
over an election for Senator, and have been unable toelect. What 
was the ground of that inability? Did they will to discharge 
| their duty? Were they there to meet their obligations to their 
| constituents? No; they were obeying the voice of faction, whicl 
would sacrifice sometimes free institutions for the sake of mere 
temporary advantages. They have failed to discharge their duty. 

Whatis the remedy? Gentlemen suggest that the governor 
of a State shall relieve them of all responsibility by appointing 
a Senator for them. Sir, the governors of those States (and I 
| speak again respectfully of those gentlemen) have appointed as 
Senators gentlemen whom the Legislatures would not elect. 
They did not elect them. They had the opportunity to elect 
them and they would not doit. The effect of this is to relieve 
these recreant members of the Legislature from their responsi- 
bility to the people. If the Statesof Washington, Montana, and 
Wyoming were to remain without representation who would be 
responsible for it? Whom would the people hold responsible? 
They would visit the proper punishment upon the faithless men 
who disregarded their duty. 

But the Senate proposes to kindly relieve them of all trouble. 
The men whose duty it was to choose a Senator go back to their 
constituents and say, ‘‘The governor has done that which we 
ought to have done, and the Senate of the United States has 
held that where the Legislature of a State refuse to elect, the 
governor shall appoint ”—I ask pardon, these Legislatures have 
not used the word ‘‘refuse;” butlet me putacase. Suppose the 
Legislature had before ending its session passed this resolution: 
es That we will not elect a Senator to the Senate of the United 

tates. 


What would the Senator from Massachusetts say then? To 
be logical he would say, ‘‘ Let the governor appoint a Senator,” 
forgetful that the Convention would not intrust the Legislature 
with the discretion to refer appointments for the Senate to 
whom they pleased. The Senator has the book before him. 
They would not intrust the Legislature with that power, yet the 
Senator maintains a doctrine here that would enable the Legis- 
lature to abandon its duty and delegate the power of election to 
a governor who might not represent the people. 

Mr. HOAR. Would it disturb the Senator if instead of his 
saying what I would answer to that question he would permit 
me to say it? 

Mr. PALMER. 
the Senator. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to preface what I desire to state by say- 
ing that I differ with the Senator in his history when he says he 
thinks it did not enter into the contemplation of the framers of 
the Constitution or the men of that generation that any State 
Legislature might refuse to exercise this prerogative. I think, 
on the contrary, it was a Constitution which was adopted with 
great doubt and putin operation with great apprehension on the 
| part of the people of that generation; and unless a great many 

persons are in error leading statesmen of that day contemplated 

the attempt to have the State Legislatures abandon the Consti- 

tution and refuse their representation here. That serious ques- 

tion of doubt continued down to the time of Mr. Webster's famous 

debate with Mr. Calhoun, where Mr. Webster considers elab- 
| orately and at length the securities we have in our Government 
| against the refusal of State Legislatures tc ~lect Senators and 
goes on to make the argument which has been referred to more 
than once in this debate. 

Therefore, I hold that if after the famous Hartford conven- 
tion the Legislature of Connecticut, or Massachusetts, or New 
Hampshire, or Rhode Island had refused to send Senators here, 
intending to abandon the support of the Government in the war 
| of 1812, and there had been a loyal, upright, patriotic governor 
in the State, it would have been within his power and it would 
have been his duty to make an appointment, and the Constitu- 
tion would have furnished the necessity for its own protection 
for such a proceeding. That isa mere contingency. A great 
| many men well informed will deny that there was any serious 
contemplation of such a thing then, but I am afraid, though I 
do not think the Hartford convention contemplated it, that Mr. 
Timothy Pickering did. 

Now, suppose in 1861 my honorable friend had been governor 
of some Southern State whose Legislature had been possessed 
by the frenzy of that time. I think if the Legislature had re- 
fused to elect Senators he would have exercised his power of 
appointment. 

Mr. PALMER. I think so. 





Clearly it would afford me pleasure to hear 
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Mr. HOAR. He would have had a right to do it, and the 
Senator thinks so, too. . 

Mr. PALMER. 
own laws, if there can be said to be any law where there is no 
law. lLincline to think that if I had been the governor of a 
State I should have looked to the safety of the Republic. 

Mr. HOAR. That is what the framers of the Constitution 
did. : 
Mr. PALMER. But I should not have appealed to the Con- 
stitutionforit. [should have appealed to that higher law, which 
guards the public, as | should have raised an army to resist re- 
bellion. 

No argument, I think, can be drawn from the illustration given 
by the Senator. He does, however, say in terms that if the Leg- 
islature refuses to elect a Senator—I beg the Senator’s pardon, | 
wish to state it correctly—I understand the Senator to say that 
if the Legislature should have assembled and distinctly refused 
to elect a Senator, that would be a vacancy happening within 
the meaning of the Constitution. 

[ state the proposition with some hesitation. I admire the 
boldness of the Senator from Massachusetts. If that be so, then 
itis within the power of the Legislature of a State to abdicate 
its function*as an electoral body and bestow it by the very act 
of abdication upon the governor, who would succeed to it if ab- 





dicated. That would be a happening within the meaning of the | 


Constitution as interpreted by the Senator. 

Can that be the true interpretation of the Constitution? Is 
it possible that an electoral body charged with a duty by the Con- 
stitution can create a power in a governor by simply refusing to 
discharge the duty imposed upon them by the Constitution ? 
Can they thus subvert the Government by transferring one of 
its most important functions to an officer whose power is contin- 
gent, an officer whose power was conferred, as I maintain, to meet 
a contingency, ahappening? Yet the Senator from Massachu- 
setts tells me that that happening may be the deliberate refusal 
of the electoral body to discharge its duty, that that is a happen- 
ing within the meaning of the Constitution, and thus the Gov- 
ernment may be subverted. 

It may be a continual happening from term toterm. I believe 
the Senator the other day did admit that if the Legislature 
should meet and refuse to elect, the appointment of the governor 
made in the recess would be suspended during the session of the 
Legislature or would cease, and the governor would be required 


to renew the appointment, and so on from time to time and for | 4 D orts ] 
| cutting of timber on public mineral lands in the district known as the 


all time. That seems to be the dangerous result of the view en- 
tertained by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. President, how much safer it is to stand by the doctrine 
of the fathers, the doctrine applied in the case of Johns and ot 
Lanman. How much safer it is to throw upon the State Legis- 
latures the responsibility of choosing a Senator and leaving the 
members of the State Legislatures to be responsible to their con- 


stituents. Let the people speak in the choice of their repre- 
sentatives. Ours is a voluntary government, and the people 


ought to have the power to control it. One thing is very clear; 
it is as clear as a mathematical problem, that the governor will 
never appoint a person to be a Senator whom the Legislature 
would have elected. In the case supposed some portion of the 
Legislature may have voted for that person, but they would not 
choose him. If they be regarded as the true exponents of the 
popular will, a Senator is here as the representative of the gov- 
ernor, not of the Legislature. 

Iam done, when I say that I respect the power of the execu- 


tives of the States and I claim for them all the powers which | 


belong to their office. I had the honor of being the governor of 
a State once, and I surely magnified my office. I never allowed 
its honors to be trailed in the dust. 1 employed its powers in 
season and out of season, whenever its dignity was invaded or 
its laws violated; but I also believe that the safety of the people 
af this country depends upon a rigid adherence to the Constitu- 
tion as it is. 

In the great struggle which commenced in 1861 and ended in 
1865 the effort of patriots was not to establish a new government; 
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| 





| 





it was to maintain the dignity and authority of the Constitution | 


asit is, as it was, asit came from the handsof the fathers. I be- 


lieve it my duty now to stand by the ancient ways and to resist | 


these innovations, because [ can not foresee where they will end. 
When we depart, we take a final departure; we break loose 
from our moorings under the influence of the liberal doctrines 
of the Senator from New Hampshire, doctrines which have no 
other merit than their liberality. They are liberal with sacred 
things. It isa liberality without the sanction of law,conscience, 


or right; it is a liberality which disregards the interests of the | 


free people of this country; it disregards popular liberty as de- 
fined and guaranteed and defended by the written Constitution 
and fair and honest interpretation. 

Mr. President, I trust this question will be settled definitely 


| 


|} ment by enlarging its powers. 
I think so, because revolutions have their | tutions is in 


We are makir 


“he power of constr 
act the power to make them. We are to-day ex- 


on this vote. It is a creat occasion. 





ercising a part of that power, and I warn the Senate that this 
innovation, this liberal interpretation, at some time will return 
to plague the inventors 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, I desire to be heard a short 
time upon the matter pending, but I prefer not to proceed at 
this time. Ido not suppose the discussion will contin o-day 
and I therefore ask that I may have the floor when the Senate 
meets again in the morning. 

Mr. GORMAN. [ask the Senator from Kansas to give way 
for a moment to permit me to offer a resolution which is ese 
sary to the business of the Senate. The Senator will, of course, 
be entitled to the floor when the question again comes up. 

Mr. PEFFER. I yield to the Senator. 

COMMITTEE ON PRINTING. 

Mr. GORMAN. I offer the resolution which I send to the 

| desk, and ask for its present considerat.on. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Printing be, ant hereby, authorized 
to sit during the coming recess for the performance of any and all duties 


devolving upon it 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. CULLOM. I suppose the passage of the resolution will 
incur no additional expense? 

Mr. GORMAN. None whatever. This is the ordinary and 
necessary resolution. Under the law the Committee on Printing 
is required to discharge certain duties during the recess. 

Mr. CULLOM. Iso understood. If the resolution did incur 
additional expense it would have to go to the Committee on Con- 
tingent Expenses. 

Mr. GORMAN. 
pense. 

The resolution was 
agreed to. 


present 


It does not involve a dollar of additional ex- 


considered by unanimous consent, and 


**BLACK HILLS” TIMBER DEPREDATIONS. 


Mr. KYLE submitted the following resolution; which was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be directed to furnish for the 
Senate copies of all reports and correspondence iwful 
Black 


relating to the un 
Hills,’’ South Dakota 
REPORT ON COST OF MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS. 

Mr. VANCE. If no Senator is prepared to proceed with the 
discussion of the resolution which has been under consideration, 
I shall move to procee d to the consideration of executive busi 
ness. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. 
make some reports? 

Mr. VANCE. Certainly. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I aminstructed by the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, 
to whom was referred the resolution reported by the Committee 


1a} 
usSi* 


Will the Senator yield to me to 


| on Finance on the 22d of March, to report it favorably. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Commissioner of Labor is hereby directed to make are- 
sort to the Senate at the opening of the fifty-third Congress comprehend- 
ing the facts already collected by him, or to be obtained nother s 
of the total cost, including all the elements thereof, and also actual lab 








surces, 


rcost 


of producing various iron and steel products, such as bar iron, steel rails, and 
other articles of iron and steel, and also the leading articles of textile in 
' dustry, and of such other articles for which the cost of production ha een 
or may be approximately obtained, and in his report t« ate the facts par- 
allel columns for this and other countries from which they have been or may 


be obtained; and that the Committee on Finance, or any subcommittee 





thereof, is hereby authorized to make such further investigation in respect 
to the same matters as it shalldeem important, and with power to summon 
and examine witnesses, to send for persons and papers, and to administer 
oaths; and the expenses of such investigations, when made by said Finance 


Committee, shall be paid-out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 


Mr. HOAR. 
duced? 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. It was introduced by the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON], referred to the Committee 
on Finance, reported by that committee, and then referred to 
the Committee on Contingent Expenses. 

Mr. HOAR. Iwish the Senator from Louisiana would let the 
resolution lie over. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. 
it at this time. 

Mr. HOAR. 


By whom was that resolution originally intro- 


I have not asked any action upon 
[ have simply made the report. 
I wish the resplution to go over until the Sena- 


| tor from New Jersey [Mr. MCP HERSON], who originally offered 


it, shall be present. 
The other day the Senator from New Jersey made some state 
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ments in regard to a defect in the reportof the Commissioner of 
Labor as to something he had tried to find there and had not 
found. I have had no conversation with the Senator upon that 
subject, but I have been informed—whether true or not I do not 
know-—that that Senator has discovered that the report of the 
Com missi: ‘of Labor containsin the main whathe desired and 
expected to find there, that his attention had been called to it, 
and that he intended when the resolution came back to make 
some statement on that subject to the Senate as a matter of jus- 
tice to the Commissioner of Labor. 

As I said [am not authorized to speak for the Senator from 
New Jersey, but I should like to have the resolution stand until 
he comes in, if he shall come in the course of a few days. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I have not asked any action upon 
th resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will go ove 

INQUIRY BY COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Iam also directed by the Commit- 

tee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, 


to whom was referred the resolution submitted by the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] on the 27th of March, to 
report a substitute therefor. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The proposed substitute will be 
read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Immigration be authorized and directed 


to make inquiry into the condition and character of the alien immigrants 
coming e United States for the purpose of supplying labor for the coal, 
iron, and other mines of the country; and further to inquire whether the 
laws against the admission of laborers under contract are effectually en- 
forced, and whether the immigration laws are ec onomically administered, 
without an excessive force of officers, clerks, inspectors, special agents, and 
other employés; and also generally to inquire inte ) the workings of the new 
immigration law of March 3, 1893, and prior immigration laws, and concern- 
ing any suspected evasions and violations thereof; for the purpose of which 
inquiry the com nitt © May act as a full committee or through subcommit- 
tees duly appointed by its chairman, and may take testimony during the re- 
cess of the Se ni ate at such places as May be most convenient, and send for 


tot 


persons and papers, and employ a arene. the expenses of the inquiry 
to] id from the contingent fund of the Senate: Provided, That no extra 
ex] use be incurred for a clerk tosaid committee, any clerical work required 
by the committee or subcommittee to be performed by the regular clerk of 
the committee without extra allowance or compens ation. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I ask action upon that resolution, if the 


chairman of the committee has no objection. 

Mr. PLATT. Is that an original resolution or a substitute? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That which has just been read is a 
substitute. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The substitute is the same as the original 
with a clause added. I see that the chairman of the committee 
is here, and I ask immediate action on the resolution. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, 
agreed to. 


and 


INDIAN DIEPREDATION CLAIMS. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Iam also directed by the Commit- 
tee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate,to 
whom was referred the re solut ion submitted by the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. KyL&] on the 30th of March, to report a sub- 
stitute there aor 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The proposed substitute will be 
read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Indian Depredations be, and hereby is, 
directed to make inquiry concerning all Indian depredation claims which at 


any time have been or may be presented in the Court cf Claims ufider the 
act of March 3, 1891, especially those in which unpaid judgments have been 
hitherto rendered , or may be rendered prior to the conclusion of the inquiry; 


and also into the manner in which such claims have been defended in behalf 
of the Indians and the United States; and generally into the workings of 
said act of March 3, 1891; and concerning all other Indian depredation claims 
not covered by said act, and to make such recommendations relative to any 
or all of said claims and for additional legislation as said committee may 
deem expedient; said committee, either as a full committee or through sub- 
committees, being hereby empowered to sit during the recess of the Senate, 
to send cor im rsons and papers, and to employ a stenographer and expert, 
the expenses of the inquiry to be paid from the contingent fund of the Sen- 
ate: /’rovided, That no extra expense be incurred for a clerk to said com- 
mittee, any clerical work required by the committee or subcommittee to be 
performed by the regular clerk of the committee without extra allowance 
or compensation. 


The resolution 

agreed to. 
HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS ON PACIFIC COAST. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I also report from the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate a 
substitute for the resolution submitted by the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. RANSOM] on the 3d instant. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The proposed substitute will be 
read. 

The Secretary read as follows: . 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be, and they are hereby, au- 


thorized and directed to sit, by subcommittee not exceeding five in number, 
to be appointed by the chairman of said committee, during the recess of Con- 


was considered by unanimous consent, and 
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gress, and to visit and examine the Pacific coast between Points Duma 
Capistrano, with a view to determin me the best location for the constr 


















tion oi a deep-water harbor. Sal¢ i subcom1 — ee is hereby also autho: 

to visit and examine such other wor! is of ri er and hi arbor improvem ni je 
the Pacific coast, existing or pro] posed, as in the dgr ment th » intere 
commerce shall demand, and sha!! have pow nesses, t 

minister oaths, and take testimony, to e a sten er apher, and t 

— a ser an t-at-ar: a from the messen f ube and t 

actual necessary expenses of the said subcommitt e, properly it Leurred 

be P uid out of the co inee nt fund of the Se nate in the usual manner: 

vided, That no com pensation be paid for a clerk t ) said subcommitt 

chaieuns wn being authorize 1, if nece r, to detail the regular clerk of 





‘oOmimn 


committee to attend the said sub 
no extra allowance or compensation. 

Mr aan ‘a M. AN. I think that resolution had better lie oy 

Mr. Fi i. Will the Senator hear me one moment? 

Mr. SH ERMAN Certainly, I will hear the Senator. 

Mr. FRYE. For the last eight or ten years there has be 
very strong pressure brought upon the Committee on Comn 
to provide a deep-water harbor betwe n the two points wh 
are named in the resolution, between San F rancisco and 
Diego, there being no deep-water hi arbi or in the whole dist 
within the neighborhood of a thousand miles. A commission 
Army engineers was appointed at the request of the committ 
which made some investigation and submitted a report. Th 

vere two points, one Santa Monica and the other, San Ped 

The railroad lines were all at San Pedro, with a large inves 
ment of money. Santa Monica was a point nearer to Los A 
geles, and to some seemed the better point. 

An examination of the report of the engineers shows tha 
while they determined in favor of San Pedro, it was not decisiy 
action on their part. The matter came again before the co 
mittee. In the mean time I had been over on the Pacific co: 
myself, and had investigated, with all the 


ittee, the ‘cler < So assigned to ret 


» care I could, these t 
points, and had come to the conclusion that Santa Monica w 
very much the better place for a deep-water harbor than S 
Pedro. 

The result was, when the matter came before the committe | 
the committee was again divided, and nothing wasdone. Wi 
finally had a commission of five engineers appointed to make 
examination. They made the examination, and the ‘v united 
a report in favor of San Pedro, but still, on reading the repo: 
it is not, in my judgment, decisive. 

The construction of this deep-water harbor will cost the Unit 
States three million dollars. Itis of the utmost importance that 
shall be located at the right place, that no mistake shall be made 
I felt that it was my duty to the United States to urge upon t 
Committee on Commerce that a committee should go over th 
and investigate that matter withcare. My judgmentis that 
testimony of all the e mployés of the Coast Survey should 
taken on this question; that the testimony of ship-owners 
ship-sailors should be taken. I believe that if the commi 
does investigate, it will report unanimously that Santa Monica ; 
is the pointat which this deep-water harbor should be locat 

Only three weeks ago there was a tremendous storm on 
Pacific coast and every vessel was compelled to leave San Ped 


a 


er 


and yet, though it was the prevailing storm from the southy ; 
at Santa Monica there was not the slightest disturbance w a 


ever. 

There is another thing. I said the railroads all centered i 
San Pedro and owned property there. The Southern Pa 4 
Railroad Company had an enormous investment at San Px ‘g 
of about a million dollars. Within the last two years [7 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company has deliberately des bl 
its investment at San Pedro, has gone up to Santa Monica, ' 
has spent several hundred thousand dollars in building a w | oe 
there. There are practical men who have examined into & 
matter and determined to sacrifice several hundred a 
dollars at San Pedro, who have gone and located their ha 
up at Santa Monica. I think it is the duty of the U nited { St 
to investigate this matter with care before an appropriatio 
$3,000,000 is made for a deep-water harbor on the Pacific c 

Another thing, the Committee on Commerce reported and ae 
Senate passed a bill looking to the building of a canal zon ee 
Washington to Puget Soun nd, which will cost another $ 3,000 
My judgment was then and is now that the necessities of 
merce will not require a dollar of that expenditure. I wi 
subcommittee of the Committee on Commerce to investigat: 
matter and be able to report to the full committes at the 
session of Congress whether or not an expenditure of two or 
million dollars for the building of a canal from Lake Was! 
ton down to Puget Sound is in the interest of commerce. 

I think this committee will save the United States two or t! 
million dollars, and i think it will also prevent the United S 
from making a mistake in the investment of $4,000,000 mor 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, it so happens that I ha r 
been at both these places, and there have been pointed out tom: & 
the advantages and disadvantages of both. It seems to me tha 
it is a question of engineering rather than‘a question of ‘ 
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aiid niente il ned 
a eressional investigation. While it may be a pleasant journey | str t San d point sha 
fo a committee of this body to visit th important | ( i \ 
H they are both important—I believe the opinion of « ot 
’ taken fromthe Army and the Navy—there are skilled m { : : 
branches of the service—woul ye much more reliable for 1 | ha ymmeree, 
action of Congress than an examination conducted by five or si known the 1 
itors. Still, I have no objection to le g thi s | rect ) l 
( intil to-morrow so that + i 3 ms t rt i ‘ 
ippose it is understo at the engineers ha reed that | Stat 
n Pedro is the better point. is a projecting point in the exam hi 
I ic Ocean. My own observations would perhaps lead me to | tion a Wash 
t that Santa Monica was a bett point, although I have | r pas 
been inside the bay of Santa Monica, but I passed by it two | $250, ng t 
ree times. | tor ‘ ymmitt ted it he com 
think the resolution had better go over. If we see proper to aera om Xian 
] a ¢ mitt of Ser appointed, let there also b - | was ( and I so 
{ ed to it engineer officers to look over the ground at the | want Lited a t © } to any la 
time, and to gi information and advice, so that we may | sele to go and investigate 
] the benefit ir experience in the investigation by a} 1 ’ a com 
Congressional committee his is a mere engineering project. | thei ) Li [ assure the Sena 
Mr. FRYE. Mr. Pre the Committee on ¢ merce has itt W | 
been considering this subject for quite a number of years and | the cost 
5 has given a great dealof care and study tothe question, because Mr. SHERMAN. Let th se io 
; it is admitted by them that a deep-water harbor must be had be- The VIt PRESIDENT. Objection b 
3 tween San Franciseo and San Diego. It must be had between | res ion W 0 OV er tl 
R t two points. Has the Senator from Ohio read the reports ' = 2 . 5 
( Army engineers? REPORTS Of i > NATIONAL LN is 
ir. SHERMAN. I have not. I have not given the subject Mr. CHANDLER. I offer a resolution, whi Ly go 
any particular investigation beyon heard at the time at | any Senator objects to it, but, if not. 1 all as 
t] plages. I was taken | e citizens of the city consi “atio 
r. FRYE. Of Los Angeles: Th <ESIDENT. The re 
i .SHERMAN. No. I mean up in Pug Sound. I then : ; ti ead 
® visited that point, and also visit he one at Los Ai es. the S 
N 1 Pedro is a point jutting outabout 25 miles, if 1 rememb tt 
from Los Angeles. Santa Monica, however, is a bay which runs | }4,, z= a - 
inl3ori4 miles. In that respect Santa Monica is clear he | anuri 
better place, because it is protected a projecting point. But AI RMAN wt th solu 1 20 ( 
® at the same time this is purely a question of engineering, and i The VICE-PRESIDI 
a Congressional committee is sent there, there ought to be sent | eyes o : 
with it, by the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy, | ~ fe a - 
S skilled officers to examine the sround and give the committee an aan oe SRE AND 7 
® the benefit of what information they can get. So far as I know | , Mr. CALL submitted th following | \ y 
= the reportsof the engineers have been in favor of San Pedro all i ¢ O we ? \ wd 
f along. Asthe Senator himself said, the last report made by Expenses ¢ 6 senate . 
a e Army engineers was in fa of San Pedr ft , That mimit te Servic 
4 [ think, therefore, if ther to be a commission appointed, | ~) = 
— it ought to be well organized and composed of all branches of | i e of t : ind 
; th srvice, including members of the Committee on Commerce | prop — “pees 
3 and Army and Navy engineers. Then we may secure informa- | ree enna aan See eee 
= tion upon which we can rely and can act _—. s 
Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, we have all the information now OMMITTEFR MEMBERSHIP 
that the Army engineers can give us If the Senator wil! take M \ Ld »s to bri " ion 
the pains to read the two reports which have been made by them, | which I o ed some time 
f he will find that on almost every question there is a balance i 5 
: their minds, that they leave the question in uncertainty, althou; ‘ ilvlieg iS Pp ‘ i 
4 their ultimate conclusion is in favor of San Per rlad « now or to-morrow ha ( ! 
x \gain, the Senator misunderstands what I ask. am not asl Senate 1 nsi 
i ing for a committee to go out there and locate. Iam asking a rvat O [ sug to 
m= coinmittee to take the testimony, which Army engineers never | unanin : t, | may | 
™ ¥ uke, d to ser u 
bl [ want the testimony of the Coast Survey men, who know e y Mr. HAWLE did no I 
‘ a inch of that coast from San Francisco to San Diego. The y never | Does } er lutio i 
me bave had an opportunit » testify in relation to this question. Mr. CAL [ do 
% { want their testimony taken as to the advantage of the one place | enlarge t i of the § 
over the other. I want to know the reasons why tl Southern Mr. CMAN [f th lator requ ent to 


Dp 


' acific Railroad Company sacrificed a million dollars in one , take up, the resolution and have a vote upon it, I sh: t 
ta place and expended a million dollarsin another. I want to know | but if t Senator desi to cail » the resoli t . 
mm irom the engineer of the Southern Pacific Railroad Company , mar 1 it, as a matter of coun er 10 

= what his reasons were for ordering that change. I understand Mr. ( Lu. I shall ask the lea 16 ! ) 
he says that the bottom of the ocean at San Pedro is made of | su b ations upon the 
Shale and that it is utterly impossible to have an anchoi 





ave LeCavor a yi } 30071 25 1 40) Lid 











ground there. If that be true, the Army engineers did not study r VICE-PRESIDENT. thy ( 1 to 
th. ocean bottom there at all. They only took a general view of | of th nato n Florida 
it. The same improvement precisely is to be made at each Mr. HOAR. What is tl juest? 
place—a brez r. They made no investigation of that. Mr.CALL. The request, I will say tothe Senator 
[ understand that the thing now, after these reports, is left in husett s, that asa privil l question is bef ut 





doubt; itisin my mind. I looked at both of them with a great | which has precedence, | may have unanimous « nt to sub 
al of care, and I made up my mind in favor of Santa Monica. | some observations upon t subj f 
I wish these people io go out and take all the testimony that can | the leading committees of the Senate t v at the ope 
be taken there and nowhere else. The Army engineers are | of the Senate. 
ight here, and we can call them before us any day when the} The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘h air hears 
Stimony comes in, and the committee would do it. the request of the Senator from Florida. 
I wish to say, so far as I am concerned, that I am excluded}! Mr. VANCE. I now renew my motion that the S 
from being a member of the committee. My mind is fully and | ceed to the consideration of executive business. 
very definitely made up as to which is the better point, and un-| Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator withdraw the motion fov one 
less the vommittee can find testimony which indicates very | moment? 
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Mr. VANCE. 
Mr. HOAR. 
dress the Senate on the resolution in relation to the election of 
Senators by the people,and had proposed to do so this morning. 
I did not call up the resolution this morning, because I found it 


I withdraw it. 


was the desire of Senators who were prepared to speak on the | 


pending question to proceed, and I deferred to them. I then 
proposed to call up the resolution to-morrow morning in pur- 
suance of the notice I gave the other day, but [ find the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. P&rrer] preferred, as was very proper, to ad- 
dress the Senate at the opening of the Senate to-morrow morn- 
ing. So 1 gave way and postponed my application out of def- 
erence to him. I should like at some time convenient to the 
Senate to discuss that question. 

Mr. CALL. I shall be very glad to give way to the Senator 
from Massachusetts to-morrow if he desires to proceed. I pre- 
sume the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] will have no objec- 
tion to delaying his discussion of the pending question for a short 
time. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. VANCE. Once more, and for the last time, I make anef- 
fort to renew my motion that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After ten minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 3 o’clock and 
20 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, April 6, 1893, at 12 o’clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate April 5, 1898. 
ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 


James S. Ewing, of Illinois, to be envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States to Belgium, vice 
Edwin H. Terrell, resigned. 

CONSULS-GENERAL. 

Thomas T. Crittenden, of Missouri, to be consul-general of the 
United States at the City of Mexico, vice Richard Guenther, re- 
signed. 

William T. Townes, of Virginia, to be consul-general of the 
United States at Rio de Janeiro, vice Oliver H. Dockery, re- 
called. 

SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS. 


William M. Maize, of Ohio, to be surveyor of customs for the 
port of Columbus, in the State of Ohio, to succeed Frank E. Hay- 
den, whose term of office has expired by limitation. 


TERRITORIAL GOVERNORS. 


Louis C. Hughes, of Tucson, Ar‘z., to be governor of Arizona, 
vice Nathan O. Murphy, removed 

William T. Thornton, of Santa Fe, N. Mex., to be governor of 
New Mexico, vice L. Bradford Prince, term expired. 


WITHDRAWAL. 


Executive nomination withdrawn from the Senate April 5, 1898. 


Wiliiam T. Townes, to be consul to Rio de Janeiro. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Yxecutive nominations conjirmed by the Senate April 8, 1898. 
SOLICITOR OF THE TREASURY. 
Felix A. Reeve, of Tennessee, to be Solicitor of the Treasury. 
DISTRICT JUDGE. 


William H. Seaman, of Wisconsin, to be United States district | 


judge for the eastern district of Wisconsin. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 
Medical [Inspector John H. Clark, to be a medical director. 
Surgeon James M. Flint, to be a medical inspector. 
Passed Assistant Surgeon Nelson H. Drake, to be a surgeon. 
Ensign Joseph H. Rohrbacher, to be a lieutenant (junior 
grade). 
: UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 
James Blackburn, of Kentucky, to be marshal of the United 
States for the district of Kentucky. 


REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE, 


Robert E. Wilson, of Jackson, Miss., to be register of the land 
Office at Jackson. Miss. 


| had myself given notice that I desired to ad- | 
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UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 
Ezra W. Miller, of South Dakota, to be attorney of the United 


| States for the district of South Dakota. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 

William P. Thompson, of Maine, to be collector of customs fo: 

the district of Belfast, in the State of Maine. 
POSTMASTERS. 

Mrs. Amelia H. Bates,to be postmaster at Sonoma, in the 
county of Sonoma and State of California. 

Frank D. Hoy, to be postmaster at Point Pleasant, in the county 
of Mason and State of West Virginia. 


Execuiive nomination confirmed by the Senate Aywil &, 1893. 
SUPERINTENDENT OF IMMIGRATION. 
Herman Stump, of Maryland, to be Superintendent of Immi- 
gration. 


THURSDAY, April 6, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved 
OFFICERS OF THE SENATE. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, before we proceed with any 
other business I desire to call up the resolutions I introduced 
some time since in relation to the election of officers of the Sen- 
ate. I call up the resolutions printed as Miscellaneous Docu- 
ment No. 22, and I offer a substitute for the second resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolutions will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolutions submitted by Mr. GORMAN 
March 28, 1893, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate do now proceed to the election of its Secretary, 
Sergeant-at-Arms and Doorkeeper, and Chaplain. 

Resolved, That the officers to be elected as aforesaid shall, unless said 
offices become vacant in the meanwhile by death, resignation, or otherwise, 
only enter upon the discharge of their duties on the 30th day of June nex 
being the end of the present fiscal year, and the present incumbents of said 
offices as aforesaid shall continue to be the incumbents thereof and exe! 
cise the duties of their respective offices until the eni of the present fiscal 
year, as aforesaid, when the officers to be elected as hereinabove a 
shall, as hereinabove stated, enter upon the discharge of their duties. 


Mr. GORMAN. I submit as asubstitute for the second reso- 
lution, being in a different form, what I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maryland sub- 
mits a substitute, which will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate do now proceed to the election of its Secretar 
Sergeant-at-Arms and Doorkeeper, and Chaplain 

Resolved, That the officers to be-elected as aforesaid shall, unless said 
offices become vacant in the meanwhile by death, resignation, or otherw 
only enter upon the discharge oftheir duties on the first day of the meeting 
of the Fifty-third Congress, whether in extraordinary or regular session 
and the present incumbents of said offices as aforesaid shall continue 
the incumbents thereof and exercise the duties of their respective offices u 
til the said first day of the meeting of the Fifty-third Congress, as aforesa 


| when the officers to be elected as hereinabove provided shall, as hereina 
| stated, enter upon the discharge of their duties. 


Mr. HOAR. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 


| Maryland what he means by the term “ by death, resignation, or 


otherwise.” Does he presume that one of these officers may de- 
cline to accept? 

Mr. PALMER. Inanswer to the Senator from Massachusetts 
I will state that I think logically the Senator from Maryland 
should fill the vacancy. [Laughter.| 

Mr. RANSOM. The Committee on Privileges and Elections 
should be able to answer the question of the Senator fr¢m Mas 
sachusetts. 

Mr. GORMAN. It applies to the existing officers, who have 
been already elected. 

Mr. CHANDLER. LI rise to a question of order. 

Mr. HOAR. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
suggests the absence of aquorum. The roll will be called. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allen, 
Bate, 
Berry, 
Caffery, 
Call, 
Cameron, 
Carey, 
Chandler, 
Cockrell, 
Coke, 


Davis, 
Dolph, 
Faulkner, 
Gallinger, 
Gorman, 
Harris, 
Higgins, 
Hill, 
Hoar, 
Hunton, 
Colquitt, Jones, Ark. Peffer, 
Cullom, Jones, Nev. Platt, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-seven Senators have 41: 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 
Mr. CULLOM. And the question is on the resolutions. 


Kyle, 
Lindsay, 
McPherson, 
fartin, 
Mills, 
Mitchell, Wis. 
Morrill, 
Murphy, 
Paliner, 
Pasco, 


Power, 
Ransom 
Roach, 
Sherman, 
Smith, 
Stockbridge, 
Turpie, 
Vance, 
Vest, 
Washburn, 
White, La. 

















1893. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
of the Senator from Illinois. 
Mr. CULLOM. I simply suggested that the vote will now be 
taken on the resolutions submitted by the Senator from Mary- | 


The Chair did not hear the remark 


land. | th 


Mr. GORMAN. I ask that the Secretary may read the reso- 
lutions again. I have amended the second resolution by striking 
out the words to which the Senator from Massachusetts called 
attention. pa 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
ified. = 4s i 2 

The Secretary read the resolutions as modified, as follows: 


The resolutions will be read as mod- 


Resolved, That the Senate do now proceed to the election of its Secretary, 





Sergeant-at-Arms and Doorkeeper, and Chaplain 

Resolved, That the officers to be elected, as aforesaid, shall, unless said 
offices become vacant in the meanwhile, only enter upon the discharge o 
their duties on the first day of the meeting of the Fifty-third Congress 
whether in extraordinary or regular sssion; and the present incumbents 
of said offlees, as aforesaid, shall continue to be the incumbents thereof and ex 
ercise the duties of their respective offices until the said first day of the meet- 
ing of the Fifty-third Congress, as aforesaid, when the officers to be elected 
as hereinabove provided shall, as hereinabove stated, enter upon the dis 


charge of their duties. 


Mr. SHERMAN. 
ter suggested in the resolutions, and I believe the Senate will be 


I am in favor of the disposition of the mat- | 





in favor of it. I think it is much better and much more digni- 
fied and proper in every way that the Senate should proceed in 
an orderly manner without haste in the change of its officers. 
The change would naturally come atthe regular meeting of Con- | 
gress; but I suggest to the Senator from Maryland, as the reso- | 
lutions have been introduced without any knowledge on this side 
of the Chamber, whether they had not better be postponed un- 
til Monday, when the order can be executed, and on Monday the 
election of these officers can take place. There are many Re- 
publican Senators who do not happen to be present this morn- 
ing. I ask, therefore, that the resolutions may go over until 
Monday, not that I expect any resistance to their adoption, but 
I think it would be fair that the Senate should know when the | 
election is to take place. | 


Mr.GORMAN. Mr. President, I confess my amazement at 
the statement of the Senator from Ohio that there was no knowl- 
edge on the other side of the Chamber as to the introduction of 
the resolutions. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The resolutions have been introduced to- | 
day. I did not know myself that they would be introduced. | 

Mr.GORMAN. Of course if the Senator desires the resolu- | 
tions to go over until to-morrow there is no objection to that | 
course, but it is the universal conviction of the Senate that the | 
majority should control in this matter. There has always been | 
a radical difference of opinion on the subject; at least the | 
minority, no matter of what party in the body, has always here- 
tofore contended against a change of officers except at the be- 
ginning of a Congress, whether it be in July, September, or De- 
cember. While there has been a very great desire to move | 
along in an orderly way and not have an unseemly squabble 
here, the modification o! the resolutions I had a right to believe 
would meet with the universal approval of the Senate without 
regard to party. I confess Il am amazed that the Senator from 
Ohio should state that his colleagues on the other side were not 
aware of the intention to so modify the resolutions. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish to say that while this matter has 
been the subject of conversation between Senators, I was not noti- 
fied or advised that the resolutions were to be introduced to-day. 
I have no special desire on the subject, but the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. MANDERSON], who was for a long time Presiding 
Officer of the Senate and is more familiar with this matter, is 
not here, and I suggest whether on the whole it would not be 
better to defer action on the resolutions. I presume the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska has been fully advised. 

Mr.GORMAN. I will take pleasure in waiting until the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska returns to the Chamber; but he is as well in- | 
formed of the action proposed as I am. 

_Mr.SHERMAN. If the Senator is satisfied, I have no objec- | 
tion to the informal action being taken to-day, but I suggest to 
him whether in the absence of many Senators it would not be 
better to let the resolutions go over until Monday. However, it | 
is a matter of absolute indifference tome. I shall vote for the 
resolutions. 

Mr. GORMAN. I will say to the Senator from Ohio that 
there can not be any question about the Senator from Nebraska 
understanding this matter. I will agree to postpone action until 
later in the day, but I state to the Senator frankly that we are 
exceedingly anxious (at least I am: I speak for myself, but I 
think I voice the sentiments of every other Senator) to get 
through with the business of the present session. Quite a num- 
ber of Senators want to go away. I have postponed this matter. 
at the suggestion of gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber 
that they might have time. I have postponed it one week. 
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Mr. CHANDLER. If I may interrupt the Senator. I 1] < 
that the only hesitatio n this side ef the ¢ umber grows ¢ rf 
the absence of the Senator from Nebraska [/Mr. MANDERSON 

ask the Senator whether the understand o between | 
the Senator from Nebraska is perfect. 

Mr. GORMAN. I have no objection to withholdine 2c non 
the resolutions for the present. The Senatur from N 4 
will be here during the day or to-morrow. I wil. agvres 
the resol tions go over, and he can speak for i nself. 

Mr. HOAR. I think if the Senator wi ‘ 1e resolution vo 


over until to-morrow, or say until 3 o'clock + 








may be some Senators on this side of the Cham) who would 
like to record their votes at the electi n, \ inot 

[did not know myself, that the matter wase ip at t 
| though I supposed something of thesort w i 

time from what | had heard if the S« ‘ und 
perhaps the Senate will be full this afternox 

Mr. GORMAN. I will lett at sta until 
aud call it up then. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Say until 2 o’ck to-day. 7 ator 
from Nebraska will be here very soon. 

Mr.GORMAN. Very well: Ll will let the matter und til 
Zoclock. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection that will be th 

| order of the Senate. 
ADMISSION OF TERRITORIES. 

Mr. CAREY, from the Committee on Territories, reported t] 
following resolution; which was referred to the Commit 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senat 

Resol rhat the Committee on Territories, or at 1 ) it hereof 
appolint« i for tt ry are hereby aut rized ¢ ri he t l 
gress to visit the ‘I ritories of New Mex », Ariz i, Utah, and oma 
or the purpose o talning informa 1 With rega to the re ) 

lation, and condition of said Territori ai is to i ( 
m n of the same as States, and that the expenses of said « e be 

} paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate 
SENATOR FROM MONTANA. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senat 


the resolution reported by the senator from Ma sach S 


| Mr. 
Hoar], from the Committee on Privileges 


and Eleetions. It 


| will be read. 


The resolution was read, as follows: 
Resolwed, That Le + Mantle is entitled to be admittel toa seat asaS tor 
from the State of Montana 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
resolution. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, it was not my intention origi- 
nally to take part in this discussion, and it was only yesterday 


The q 


iestion is On agreeing to the 


that, having listened to the remarkable speech of my excellent 
neighbor from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER], ‘and to the 
comments upon it during the course of its de ivery, I feit it in- 
cumbent upon me to ask the indulgence of the Senate wh v 
briefly, and lamely perhaps, I shall, to alarge extent extempo- 
raneously, express my views upon the pending questior 

{t is charged that those of us who are opposed to the resolu- 
tion take a narrow view of the subject involved, and that yare 
dis posed to construe the Constitution narrowly. while those who 
favor the resolution take a liberal and an enlarged view of the 


subject before us, and that they favor a liberal 
the Constitution. 

Mr. President, a narrow construction in this case is a correct 
construction. There are twoc ts to be attained by 
the active operation of the p 


construction of 


usses of objec in 

provisions of the Constitution. In 
one of those classes the subjects are general in their nature, as 
for example the subject of taxation, which implies nec rily 
the exercise of general powers because it is a general subject, 
and it leaves the selection of methods and the application of 
powers to the discretion of Congress. 

So, too, in the matter of commerce, the people in adopting the 
Federal Constitution provided that Congress shall have 
toregulate commerce with foreign nations and among the several 
States. This is a general purpose, not to regulate commerce in 
Massachusetts, or in Virginia, or Georgia, or Kansas, but in the 
whole country—necessarily a general object, and as nec ily 
implying the exercise of general powers involving the discretion 
of Congress. So, too, in the matter of coinage, Congress is in- 
vested with the power of coining money and regulating its value, 
That is another general object, a general purpose, and the Con- 
gress is necessarily vested with discretionary powers in provid- 
ing for the execution of this grant of power. 

But, Mr. President, when we come to the other class of ob- 
jects—special objects, such as that which is brought to our at- 
tention by the pending resolution, then we find that the Congress 
is authorized to exercise only limited or special powers, and the 
particular officers or tribunals charged with the execution of 
these special powers have no discretion whatever. 
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In reference to the pending matter the Constitution uses the It seems to me that as to all powers which are granted 
words ‘‘ may ” and ‘ shall.” The governor *‘ may’ make tempo- | Constitution, except only those of a general character to 
rary appointments. The Legislature ‘‘shall” fill a vacancy. out a general object, must be strictly construed, and that 

I understand very well the construction given to the word | officer must follow the law as it is written. 

‘may ” by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. VILAS] and other In supplying the machinery to carry on ,the new Governn 
Senators upon the floor, that it is often construed “shall.” | the Constitution provides that— 

That, however, happens only when there is some person or The Houseof Representatives shall be composed of members ch 
party, some third person, as the law books use it, interested | Second year by the people of the several States 

who may by right call upon an officer or tribunal to exercise t also provides that 
certain functions which the law says may be exercised whe n his The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senator 
rights are involved. Then these functions must be exercised if | each State, chosen by the Legislature thereof, for six years; and eacl 

he asks that it shall be done. tor shall have one vote. ; 

Mr. President, I lay down this general proposition, that all It further provides that judges, ambassadors, and other p 
agents must operate within the scope of their authority. That | ministers and consuls, and certain other officers referred to 
is a principle or proposition so wellestablished in the law and in | tobe appointed by the joint action of the President and the ‘ 
the jurisprudence of the country that it need not be elaborated. | ate, 

Its statement is ufficient, for the proposition is within itself self- The powers of these separate departments are clearly and 
evident. Agency can not exist without a principal. This is | cifically pointed out by the language of the Constitutior 
equally self-evident. Following these we have the other propo- plainly, it seems to me, that except only in cases of the suprer 
sition—the agent has no authority whatever except what he de- emergeacy, where great peril is facing the people, where a 
rives from his principal. This rule applies to all public offic rs. | must be prompt and decisiy something, I hope, which 
It applies to every department of the Government, for it is 80 | never again occur in this country—there can be no que: 
sly stated in the Constitution: about the proper construction of the Constitution. 

gislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress. I believe, Mr. President, that there are times when the ( 

The word “legislative” had a well-defined meaning at the | stitution itself may be cast aside and the laws of the country 1 
time, broad and comprehensive; but whatever was involved in | be cast aside; when there is nothing written either upon 
the worus “legislative powers,” such as were granted by the | earth, the heavens above the earth, or the waters beneath 
people should be vested in a Congress. earth, that may properly govern the conduct of men; that t 

So, too, the words ‘executive ” and “judicial” had well-defined | is something in the heart and in the soul and in the make- 
meanings at the time, and the Convention which framed the in- | men that at times they are privileged to strike without ask 
strument which we are now discussing in this Chamber used the | anybody’s consent. But fortunately we are not brought fa 
words ‘executive power” and ‘‘ judicial power,” providing that | face with such a condition or such a proposition at this tim 
**the executive power shall be vested ina President of the United As to the representation of the people of the several Stat 
States,” and that ‘the judicial power of the United States shall | the Senate, the manner in which it was brought about, and 
be vested in one Supreme Court,” and in such inferior tribunals | language in which the power and the privilege are couc!] 
as might be established from time to time,etec. Here are several | show, as well as the nature of the conditions and surrow 
grants of power from the principal, the people, to their agents, | circumstances under which the work was done, that itis a 
the Congress, the President, the Supreme Court, and the inferior | ervation of aright, a reservation upon the part of the Sta 
tribunals. that they may be, indeed that they shall be, represented in 

Without going further into that subject let me call the atten- | Senate of the United States. 
tion of the Senate briefly to the effect of permitting officers of The theory that this requires a constant presence in the ¢ 
the law to set up their own judgment instead of the law. It | ate of two Senators from each State can not be true, for the : 
would necessarily vesult in anarchy, endless confusion, the de-| son that the fact that the provision was entered and fin 
struction of the Republic, indeed the destruction of all govern- | adopted in the Constitution turned upon the question as 
ment. We had examples of this kind im my own State after we | whether a State should have one vote by its two Senator 
had adopted an amendment to our constitution, providing that | whether those two gentlemen should act as individuals re) 
there should be no intoxicating liquors manufactured or sold | senting their particular States. So the Constitution provi 
within the State except for certain purposes. After we had | that the Senate ‘ shall be composed of two Senators from « 
passed an act of the Legislature to enforce that provision it re- | State, chosen by the Legislature thereof, for six years; and: 
quired some three to four years to teach the sheriffs and the | Senator shall have one vote.” 
jurors and judges that the will of the people as expressed by the It. was announced in the Federal Convention by adelegate f 
ae of the Legislature was the law of the State, and not the in- | Delaware, if my memory serves me, that unless the small States 
dividual opinions of officials. should be entitled in the new Senate to be established to r 

And, too, the agent must always be governed by the terms of | sentation equal with the larger States there could be no Cons'i 
the grant in which his authority is couched. If those terms be | tution, that the old Confederation then existing wou.d be a 
in writing, the writing is the evidence which must be used; if | ished, and that the smaller States would lean upon the ar 
not in writing, then the next best evidence. In this case the | some foreign power which would have more honor than t! 
Constitution of the United States is the charter containing the | immediate associates. Upon this very question the Conven 
grant of authority to every department and to every officer and | became excited in its deliberations, and many heated words \ 
ageat of the Federal Government. passed from mouth to mouth by the sages of that body. 

In order that the language of the contract, if it may be so| The point I wish to present in this particular portion of 
called, may be used in connection with the statement, I read | argument is that as to the representation of the States in 
from paragraph 2 of Article VI of the Constitution: bedy itis the State and not the nation that is advantaged: 

This Constitution, and the laws of the United Stores which shall be made the State’s business and for the State's benefit, and not the 
i pursuance thereat, and all erentien made, oF whlch shall be made. under | ness of the nation and for the nation's benefit. So whe 
the judges im every State shall be bound thereby, anything in the eonstitu- | come to the matter of choosing Senators to represent the se\ 
tion or laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding. States it is the business of the State to tale care of it, an 

Then in another clause, after enumerating the various powers | the business of the Senate of the United States. 
conferred upon Congress, it is expressly stipulated that all other Prom the language of the Constitution it is evident, and « 
powers necessary to carry out the foregoing powers are hereby | cially so when we consider it in connection with the surrou 
vested likewise in the Congress. I quote the language substan- | circumstances and contemporaneous history, that the Sta 
tially. primarily interested, and therefore the State Legislature is 

I understand very well the nature of implied powers and their | body which must primarily choose the Senators, for it m 
extent. Impiied powers are to be exercised only in the carrying | remembered that the Convention which framed the Constit 
out of express grantsof authority. That is the rule universally | was made up of delegates from the several States, every 01 
established by the courts, and ought to be always acted upon in | which at that time, and very properly so, regarded itself 
practice. Phere is no room for doubt about the construction ef | sovereign and independent political body. They did not 
these special péwers, whether as to those expressly granted or | themselves nations; they called themselves States. But, ne\ 
as to those which are implied. theless, they had surrendered none of their sovereign »o 

In additicn to that, the tenth amendment of the Constitution, | which it was conceded that they enjoyed and were of righ 
which, with the other nine preceding it, had been proposed by the | titled to enjoy by the treaty with George III. Asfinally a 
First Congress of the United States, which met under theConsti- | upon the language is a compromise, and it is as clear as 
tution in 1789, and had been adopted by the Legislatures of the | forcible. ' 
several States within a few months thereafter, provided thatall New we come to the matter of appointment. I do not t 
pewers not herein granted are reserved either to the States or | the question here necessarily involves a construction of 
to the people. words ‘‘ vacancy” and “ happening,” but simply requires that we 
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hall 


agency arises. Yesterday, while the Senator from New Hamp- 


sb Mr. CHANDLER] was addressing the Senate, I asked hima 
question which appears in this morning’s RECORD, and the Sena- 
tor very kindly and courteously, as he always does, answered it. 






r to read the question and answer. 
INT. The Secretary read 


il ask the Secreta 
The VICE-PRESIDi 
quested. 


19 Secretary read 


Iw 





will as re- 


as follows: 


Mr. PeFFER. Mr. President, the Senator from New Hampshire is speaking 








of the primary authority of the Legislature to choose Senators. I wish to 
as juestion at that point in order that the tl ight may be ina ing 
t My question is, in case the first Legislatures of the several States 


which were convened after the adoption of the Federal Constitution had 



















failed to choose two Senators, which they were required and expected to 
choose by the provisions of the Con , Whether the governor would 
ha en authorized toappoint two Senators to fill those alleged vacancies 
4 1, when the Senator answers that question, if he answers it in the af- 
fir ive, I should like to ask him the further question, so as to get the 
whole question in issue at once, whetuier, in c: » Vacancies should now 
happen, and if the Legislature which meets after the happening of those 
va cies should neglect from any cause to fill the vacancy, the governor 
would then have the authority to make two appointments, one of them be- 


ing for a new term and the other to fill a « inuing te 
Mr. CHANDLER. If the Senator had listened to me attentively he would 

t yticed that [had already answered his last question in the affirmative 

I do believe, and I do not shrink from the conclusion, that under a proper 

construction of this clause giving governors « 

} 

t 





States the power tomake ap 
ients—a construction to carry out t! ent object of the clau 
eral for that purpose—if the governor makes an appointment and 


not fill the office, a vacancy 


6 olice 1s rta 


siure meets and da 
the S« 


eS igain happens 


Therefore I 





when nate meets th y empty 




















th juestion in the affirmative 

nator from Kansas asks me to go back a hundred years an 
what right I think the governors of the States w i have had tos 
G iment when it origina l, in case the Legislatures of 
Sta had refused to send senators . 1 eV 
T i that the Legislatures would send \ ey Ss 
fled, and that if after they wereclassif ippened r 
latwres did not fillthe vacancies, the ! ssh i fill th [ can no 
ur ike to say to the Senator whether, if I had been here a hundred ye 3 
ag ected by a Legislat and the attempt had been made to fill all the 
other seats in the Senate by ernatorial appointments, I should have been 
in favor of starting the Government in at way. 

J Mr. President, Iam surprised that the Senator should wish to go back 
al ilred years. He is the apostie of new ideas; he comes here full of new 
constructions of the Constitution and in favor exerting the powers of the 
Na ial Government to an extent that never yet has been dreamed of, and 
yet we find him, with all these new and libera nd it is to be supposed pop- 


Ling the construction of the Constitution, 





and beneficial, ideas concer 


roing back, Ll am afraid, to a very narrow and contracted and illiberal con- 
struction of the Constitution on the point now under discussion. [amsorry 
to see such a manifestation on the part of my friend the Senator from Kan- 
§ 





Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, I do not desire to carry the 
Senator from New Hampshire back a hundred years, nor do I 
desire to carry the country back a hundred years, nor am [ urging 
before this body, so far as I am aware, any newideas. If what 
Ihave said at any time should appear to the Senator or to the 
Senate in that coloring, my reply is that I am trying not to make 
anarrow and strained construction of the Constitution in order 
to fit ideas, but I am simply trying to convince Senators and my 
fellow-men generally that the Constitution of the United States 


a to all these alleged new ideas, as they are called, in reference | 


to 
full, abundantly adequate, when fairly and properly construed, 
to include all those things which I ask. 

But, referring to the century idea of my amiable friend, I ask 
Senator to take the Constitution just as it stands. Let me 
read it, and then we shall see whether it is necessary to go back 
ahundred years or not. This is the language of the instrument, 
and I ask the attention of the ‘senator from New Hampshire not 
so particularly to the language of the Constitution as to the 
thought which may follow it. The Constitution reads: 


Immediately after they [the Senators] shall be assembled in consequence 
f the first election, they shall be divided as equally as may be into three 
Classes. The seats of the Senators of the first class shall be vacated at the 
expiration of the second year, of the second class at the expiration of the 
fourth year, and of the third class at the expiration of the sixth year, so 
that one-third may be chosen every second year. 


ransportation, money, etc., is abundantly large, abundantly 


J 


41 
Luc 


I do not ask the Senator from New Hampshire to go back and 
consider the means which were devised in order to set the new 
Governmentin motion, but I call his attention to what the actual 
fact was, and then I ask him this question: whether or not, in his 
opinion, if the Legislatures, which were specially charged with 
the election of the first Senators under the Constitution, had 
failed or refused to so elect their Senatorial representatives, the 
governor would have been authorized to appoint Senators, and 
the Senator from New Hampshire evades the question in the lan- 
guage which has been read. 

Mr. President, it is not necessary, in order to elucidate the idea 
involved in my question, that we go backone year. We may go 
ahead one year, when I hope we shall have at least four new 
States knoeking at the doors of Congress for admission. I will 

ke one of those cases, for example, say the Indian Territory, 
When it is organized into statehood and the Legislature of the 
Rew State, whatever the name may be, should fail or neglect 
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follow the plain words of the contract out of which this | 














| in terms which happen during the recess of the Legislature, 
| cause Otherwise there could be no sense in the lang 














from any cause, I care 1 t, to elect 5S t 
the in this body, w the Senat m New i 3- 
} Sume to sa Lab in Ast ‘ vel of tl 5 1 
| be author! i to appoint two ators, and have l . d 
| to the separate classes when y should com sre lo 
not belis © Dé \ t + GoCctI 
| Mr PLAT ¥ it +> j ‘ 
Mr. P . } 
Mr. "LAT I ) 
| comply with the no 1a | L req 3 
| that Senat 3 should ( ss Lfic i ) uD int 
two Senat to hold until \ | 
which would be only two years y 
neither of 1 appo ed Senators ld « 
j bide wo years. 
Mr. HOAR. i sho the S¢ l 
’ on me Lo ‘ ‘ ( 
t to whateve 5 \ 
tne t 3 and t ‘ 
me, with great « ( Oo my f , he id t h 
Senators who first come ir LW ) ‘years that ‘ 
Ing does n 
once Mace & 0 Lit \ t 
sors for ¢ 

Mr. PLATT. And yet the fa hat the n an 3 are to 
draw for terms, which may b c years, I t 
that the a ) ea Y t a ira 

| l I t i 
ok] rt. o, Mtr esk , in . i 
tion to that exte compiicated, a 
vhy 1 over ild n in m 
l any ority to aj v 
> lator ( l po ( i I 
gyovernor iS D ‘ I 
in ref nee to the light i hich the a l 
clear perception of my d i ) » {J 
| TURPIE] viewed this question a f days ago, I d 
| Senator, with all due respect to | legal acum which I 
} cheeri lly rrant an concede ri ha a h 
| the Senator man) ‘ j I< lieve that 1 
‘*vacancy” has any r rence to t classification of Sena 3 
except possibly in an ‘ tal way, for it relates only toa 
cancy happening in the term for which a Senator is chosen, 1 
appointed, no matter to what class he belongs. 

‘lake this book which I hold in my hand and you will se 

| through the labor of our Secretary, the classification of the Sen- 
ators from the beginning of the First Congress down to the end 
| of the Fifty-second Congress, and you will find a1 lar line of 

| classification. During the period of time clapsing between the 
meeting of the First Congress and, so far as [ am informed, to 
about the year 1825, there was no suggestion such as the Senat 
from Indiana makes connecting this classification and the va- 
cancy. First: 

The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Sen rom 
each State, chosen by the Legislature thereof, for r i s 1 
tor shall have one vote 

In connection with that: 

Immediately after they shall be sembied in cor juence « t 
tion 

Here is something that is mandatory upon the Senate by way 
of getting the classification started, so as to make the Senate of 
the United States a continuing body from year to year | from 

| session to session, so that it shall never be out of existence: 

| there shall always be two-thirds, or about two-thirds, of th 
members of the Senate actually in office. After they h - 
sembled the first thing th they do-shall be to classify th . 
selves; and the classification was made, as every Senator who is 

| familiar with the record remembers distinetly. 

| Now, ‘if vacancies happen.” Suppose that we use this word 


4 ° 


‘* vacancy ” in the connection that the Senator fro liana us 
it, how does it change the situation? What dilference can it 
make in any substantial respect as to whether we us 
classification or whether we use itas tothe term? But 
to me that the more forcible, the more natural 
of construing the sentence is thatif vacancic 
the six-year term for which the Senator shall 
in that case if the vacancies happen during the rece 
Legislature the governor may make rary app 
to continue until the next meeting of t Ls slature, when tha 
body ‘‘ shall then fill such vacancies.’ 

That, in connection with the thought presented 
as to the failure to choose new Senators, to my mind it 
perfectly clear that it is necessary that the governor shall not be 
clothed with power to appoint except only in cases of vacancies 
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Constitution. If the construction put upon it by Senators upon | forty-four at this time, a territory nearly 3,000 miles lon 
the other side of this question be the correct one, then the gov- | half as many miles wide, populated by sixty-odd millions 
ernor of a new State, in case the Legislature shall have failed or | tive, earnest, industrious people. 








refused to choose Senators, is authorized to appoint, and there As to these matters there are, because there can be, no Stat, 
is no need of the Legislature interfering in the matter at all lines. ‘* General welfare ’ means the welfare of all the j« ‘ 






All that would be necessary to do in order to perpetuate the | the ‘* justice ’ that is to be established is justice for the , 
appointing powerof the governor would be for a few men, where | country; the ‘‘ domestic tranquillity ’ is that which relat 







they might chance to hold the balance of power in one party or | condition of all the people, and the ‘‘common defense’ meang 
another party or in the commingling of all parties, to have an | the common defense of the great Republic. It is in such . F 
agreement with the governor that ‘‘in case I prevent a choice | and only such, that we are permitted to exercise discre 
by the Legislature you will appoint Mr. Smith or Mr. Brown | powers as to what ought to be done under the partic 








Senator.” That can be done by a revolving process which has | cumstances. 
come to be so well understood in modern politics that it would As to the matter of the choosing of officers we ought al 8 to 






be a very easy thing todo. We now have three cases upon our | get as nearly as possible to the people, and as members upo 
hands which would illustrate the point were it not for the fact | floor know very well, I am in favor of the people choosing 1 
that we do not charge anything of that kind; it would not be | Senators bya direct vote; but until that time comes let us 
very respectful to do so, and 1 do not pretend todoit. I only | the law. 
say that, in order to continue the appointing power of the gov- Mr. PLATT. Mr. President. when the Senator from 
ernor in such a case, one man need but to have the power to pre- | was suggesting that the position taken by the majority 
vent an election at his lingers ends, — = committee was so broad that it would involve the righ 
It is better, Mr. President, and it is always safe to be right, | governor to appoint Senators even on the admission 0! 
and it is always safe and it is always better for an officer to fol- | State if the Legislature failed to elect, I suggested that i! 
low the law, to follow the charter which conveys to him all the an appoi.tment was made the Senators could not be classi 
authority he has. : : ‘ accordance with the Constitution. The Senator from 
Then, as to a vacancy happening “by resignation, or other- | chusetts took issue with me, and said that the Senators 
wise,” I want to make one single observation in reference to | draw for the term of themselves and their successors. [| d 
that matter. I do not see the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. | so read the Constitution. I did not have the Constitution i 
HoAR] in his seat. That learned and able Senator suggested | hand at the time, and I wish to refer to it now. 
that fhe use of the word ‘‘ resignation” in the Constitution, the This classification goes on, though it was first esta 
d word that we are construing in this discussion, may possibly have | when the first Senate was chosen, and so, for the purpos ( 
been intended to grant authority to Senators to resign their seats, | termining whether the Senators who might be appointed by | 
as if it had been the custom in this country in the days prior to | governors at the time when the Senate was first estab! 
the Federal Convention to prevent public officers from resigning. | would draw for themselves and their successors, I wish to 
Not only was such a practice not common, but the reverse was | to the Constitution upon this subject. Suppose that one 
true. A large number of members of the Continental Congress | had refused by a direct vote of its Legislature, which ha 
resigned their seats in that body. I asked our most excellent right to elect the first Senators, to send Senators here. $ 
Secretary how many of the members of the first Senate, and the pose that New York, or some State which accepted and rai 
second Senate, and the third Senate had resigned their seats, | the Constitution with great difficulty, had so far chan, 
and he has given me a list of the Senators who resigned during | mind when the Legislature came together for the purp 
the terms of the First, Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, | electing Senators as to declare by resolution that it wou 
Seventh, Kighth, and Ninth Congresses. F : be represented in the Senate, and suppose that the gov 
I find in the First Congress one Senator resigned; in the Sec- | thereafter appointed two Senators to hold seats in the S 
: ond Congress three; in the Third Congress two; in the Fourth | until the next meeting of the Legislature of that State. T! 
4 Congress ten; in the Fifth Congress nine; in the Sixth Congress | ator from Massachusetts says they would have come he: 
‘ six; in the Seventh Congress seven; in the Eighth Congress | been classified, so that they would have taken their terms 1 
seven, and in the Ninth Congress four; but I have been unable | only for themselves, but for their successors. Let us se 
to find anywhere any reference to a possible prohibition derived | the Constitution says on that subject: 
from custom which would prevent Senators from resigning their | j mediately after they shall be assembled in consequence of the {11 
seats in this body, nor in any of the contested-election cases in | tion, they shall be divided as equally as may be into three classes. ' 
the Senate which occurred during the years following, at any | of the eo of the pret claes shall be. va. ated at the expirath mn « 
rate for the period of thirty or forty years, so far as I am aware, | 0M’ year, of t LMiLwinchahyer 
“an any trace of even such a suggestion be found. ~ ; oe ; 
iss og Meek he _— cy te eas Here would be two Senators in the case supposed appoi: 
Mr. President, there is no personal feeling in this matter. So : res cee e , 
, : , hold until the next meeting of the Legislature of tha 
far as I am personally concerned, until two of the gentlemen ; : ; : ah Se on nat 
Bia ot ¢ Lie dilih enene ; “. and the Constitution, if they should be classified at all, 
claiming seats came to this city within the last thirty days or ; : — , Bee 
i. beid ie 4 . provide that if one of them happened to draw the six-yea 
thereabouts, I had no acquaintance withthem. All that I know th at of that Senator should be vacated at the end 
, : : : : e seé i mene 8 2a é ) sna 
of them is to theircredit. As to the gentleman coming from the y ae : , 
State of Washington, who claims to be a Senator in this | — ‘ 
bate os ee ee aes this body, Mr. HOAR. The seats of Senators of that class. 
Mr. Allen, I have been personally acquainted with him about oT ArTw m : ; 
; - hi : Mr. PLATT. The seats of Senators of that class sh« 
two years. I have served with him on one of the important : he : 

a . ‘ : ‘Ned ~~ | vacated. If he became a Senator of the third class his sea 
committees of the Senate, the Committee on Claims, and have be vacated. according to the Constitution, at the end of si: 
net him many, many times. I have for him the warmest affec- : - ": ore _ 
rr A : I : Sar amec- | and there is no escape from it. 


tion. I know of no member of the body whom I esteem mo : : ee : 
highly than I do the former Senator from Washington. | Mr. ' President, this enn. would not be Pie one 
I should be pleased on account of my personal feeling in that haps, if it were nee oe it il — te 8 to my mind t 46 abs 
respect to vote ‘‘ yea” upon this resolution; but, Mr. President, | the position oe aa er : me eS aoe - ew 
it is always safe to be right. Neither in public nor in private eee con tt fs ‘2. ‘sted #5 2 = U . wht? see >t a. 
life, when we are charged with responsible duties as agents, | Union, when 1 os Oo . ‘edt és 75 one ae} 
should we ever depart from the strict letter of the contract con- | 8&2 tation her ieee saan : — 7 one 6 vd at Sf 
stituting our agency. No matter who shall go down, no matter | CO28titution to pe pons are. ig me Guo 
who shail go up, it is the duty of a Senat.r to discharge his ob- | 2, Senator 1s mos elected a om ing to . se ee Fey 
ligation under this contract, which he has solemnly sworn to office - den = VRRENGY DAS Rappened, and therefore | 
support. Before God I do not believe that a governor of a State | °™MOT May 7 PO . i aa 
has any authority outside of the letter of the written contract, | ,, 1 S¥bmit, ir. President, that no. man can read the C ; 
He may appoint when a vacancy occurs in a term during the re- | tion, the mgr poiey pee oe ee me = 
cess of the Legislature; then, and then only, Mr. President. of Senators of we Rest, second, and third classes shal be + 
There are certain broad and basic principles of the Constitu- | #t the end of two oes lade bon 8, and six years, respec’ 
tion which authorize us at times to widen, to enlarge, the scope, | #4 for @ _— re rw snes me Soman oe — ho Stat 
if you please, of powers, and I read an enumeration of them: that in case the Legisiature in the first instance, when opiate? 
was first admitted, failed to elect, the governor might make tt 


We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect Union, : ; , +3 : 1, 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common de- appointment until the next meeting of the Legislature. 


fense, promote the general welfare. REPORT ON COST OF MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS. 

These separate clauses are so many grants of authority to the| Mr. MCPHERSON. Iask that the pending matter be si 
Congress of the United States in the interest, not of the people | aside informally for a few moments in order that I may ca!! 
of one State, nor of two States, nor of a dozen States, but the | a resolution for consideration. I presume the discussion w! 
whole great Union, grown from thirteen States at that time to | somewhat prolonged upon this subject. 
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Mr. HOAR 
b asa AR. Iwas very desir 
What is the resolution oo twhi on of going on at this til 
. ‘ wa ~ cn 1e Sens eal 5 4s ne. aside for 
Mi . Me PHERS( N. It is the . < ” nator rerers: 7 ua - the purpose of alli 
neous Document No. 12. the on ee printed as Mi read i calling up a resol tion. whic] 
ts aske cftieg tors > one that the Senator f - SewoLe Che SECRET n, which Y 
oe d to have laid over yesterd " nator from Massachu- he SECRETARY. A resolution] Y 
ake Dut @ moment's ti . nmy ab i election of Unit : OLU LIC by Mr. H > 
bs time, i sence. It } nited States : . r. KLOAR reiat ‘ 
Mr. HOAR. Very well I think, to dispose of it lt will | House joint res Sees Senasore by the pe ee ee 
1m 1 ‘ . . ero, olution of the Fil . eople and ¢ sail 
‘The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. J eee nof the Pilty-second Con iainp ieee 
chair). The Senator fr it (Mr. « ONEs of Arkans . Ch RESID neress prov o 
at the pending : from New Jersev asks 1 ae the | qu saa . DING OFFICER. —— ; 
: . acti resolution be lai ae ne inanimous cons a Uais enatorfrom M 2 1ere OIE ection té 
nose of tak laid aside nsent | and the r ; assachi . my : 
aking up ares . : de inform: »f id the resoiut husetts? ‘l 
, Che Sect fi | esolution which will be laily for the p r- Mr HOA ition is before t Q ne Unhair bh 
| Secretar ‘ead rs Vill DO re | R gade 4 , enate 
the Committee a aoe eo resolution ccna The ePR ea o5s hat the res beac . 
of the Sena fc udit and Control the C Y yesterday from TI SIDING OFFICI 1" n be read. 
L Ul I > as . nt oa 4° Secretarv : ‘ ‘ j rAan ‘ : : 
om ae = ollows: ontingent Expenses | the 3d it aang read the resolution yn will be re 
- he Commissioner 3d instant, as follows: ~— Mr. H 
os tothe Senate at a oner of Labor is heret Det, as follows: y l HOAR on 
g the facts already c opening of the Fifty-t yy directed to makear | the B hat it is inexpedient 
the total cost, ee ee, him. or to t < hira Cx ngress compre are : suse ol presentat ent that the resolut ; 
neodactaa Tm mcloding éll the element - pln pene ee fr an toliion ee ul nent of the ; i during th ( sent : 
, arious iro j ments thereof, an¢ ther sources pic t s 1 , : y 
: rc artic a aa trent ro pela pre ro re so actual Saher cost } Su . . ; i ites ! x ul ~ 
a try, and of such other coeiede ee also the leadin “ oh steel rails, and | ~C™#te as oe s Of e 
fq : may be approximate y pe me eal ged which the cos G Rees OF textile in- | people a ‘ Lhe ( \ i 
; ‘Viel columns for this sath oat a ned, and in ate rence & f pro juction has been + ” ed it ‘ . : 
a ba obtained; and that the ser countries from which they have facts in par- ln IL narer pra 
5 thereof, is hereby auth — Committee on ~—anmeong ley have been or ti rcs States mt SsatUres W ar  é - 7 ' 1 of 
3 to the same matters horized to make such ft nance, or any subcom1 vee, os havin aan ; 
5 ’ “ : . $s as it shall deer " h further in ticat nimittee LCE wy = re l 
& d examine witnesses, t leem important. and w igation in respect | *°5 wih pty ‘ 
+ oaths: and the exvet s, to send for persons an and with power to s1 eorn y, whose eS al y : 
: Committ 1e expenses of such it ’ persons and papers, an immon opersonal respo! , 
% ymittee, shall be paid out of nesationtions. When iim and to administer | by the ch sic a t Ww ' t ' 
4 The PRESIDING OFFIC] contingent fund of the Sen said Finance | Public me e of Senators who do not represent ' 
. - biN Mr FFICER é Senate. | Itre es an Dp \ i 
quest of the Sen: ! RK. Is th . swu hes e} ew 
q Seng - tr r ere obiectior v . a 
3 and the resoluti ey — New Jersey? The Ol a ir] to the re- | « = oa nme trl sell 1 ae 
* POE ( s before ‘ v* hair hears venly over their ter r ; \ 
i Mr ‘ ean efore the Sens 1ears ne oi : rri A ! : 
* o Mr. McPHERSON. [n eateries Pareto mraeelinl create hew tem ptat t ; , ; 
" cen from Massachusetts w eration of what was said | which must in close cases Will gi a ce ‘ 
; the Senate, it is due, | +] oe hen this subject was said by the | Senate just tend seriously to weakei a ee : 
’ mark with r aaa think. that I sl 13 as last before | [t will . cen the confidence of a= 
: y espect to the qi /e - 10uld make a sing - vas S solve the larger S ’ pec 
+ ow stions rails . fle re- | es the ec } : r States from tl 
It will be remember ~ questions raised by the S ) & sing! re | eee res t2 onl tena stat from the constitutio 
troversy in the S ed that there has been c eae | ee eee hondivad of tas oom! peel eeeeaen Wie 
5 hy theC: enate touching the valu onsiderable con- | the S iplies What the whole cur mao it equality witho = 
é ommissioner of Lal > » value of the rey 3 l enate has duri th urren ir histor 1 S « 
4 b zbor and a gener reports made | , the pe a ee eee eatin Gaaee te to be , 
; y mal I @ ‘ ‘ € } 
: iy Senators that the 1eral expression of opini pete! » und that the State | riled to met - Lat 
ie confess that on prior - y were unable to under of Opinion The a < positaries of the power © tures have prove Ist © ations 
the Commissioner of Lal asions I have myself som stand them. [ | losical result, will h require this ashame oo eae ut een: 
I have spe ; abor. but since the pr ewhatcriticised | POPat mas ities lead to the election by acted upon and carr! 
tal ing ay considerable time with Cl “ eu ‘sent session be gal the placin al Ohh 8, of the Preside 1 Py aire popular \ mene ol 
aking up the re 1ief W gan | Itwillr ese elections under comple’ ae deatcie Ge a eo 
2 reports as m f Wright in that ee a eter ne lary, and will ¢ 
which are very Vv , 88 made by the C Sant at office, | the end, of t! 1 the overthrow of the \ natior ntrol ipel 
‘ oe ry volum - : pommisslioner : ’ hein aie he whole scheme f the whole s or , 
% if 1 could the true soli ce and I have undertaker r of Labor, established by the eaaenees }OF SHS nation ul Const Se ee wnd, in 
* me ver ition of certain matters whi n to ascertain Mp f the Constitution and t! ition aS desis i ane 
: mre y much in the investigation. a had troubled | } [Mr. HOAR addressed tl and the people who adop vad 
gation, . bled | his speec r essed the Senate : 
4 te walle oe Commissioner of I oe — a careful inves- | 11s Speer h appears entire in = nate, but not having con 
( guide e, tha a. on 4 yr _ . a » . e proceedi - 5 melude 
¥ po gr nc td S these works are scientifi ge If as an expert | Mr. GORMAN sai proceedings of April 7, 18 * 
os ne it is very difticul ica ly correct Y ed the Sen: ALAIN aid (at 2 o’cloek p g ' | 
; a conversant with the scientifi ult for a layman, one wl ret at Senator from Massachusett k p. m.): Willit interfere 
q ascertain exactly w cientific mode of treating th e who is not | Providing for the election e ts now to call up the r ere 
a é rea > wer } . eb + a ‘ i uy] the resol aS oes 
them for present at ai the reports actually aaah question, to | PS fer to have them witl of officers of the Senate ie wou : the 
Thepaliare. I wont imme diate use. v, or to utilize | . Mr. HOAR. It is ee Id until « later neriod in 0 vould he 
q him if he would pre to the Commissioner of Lat Senator pleases. s perfectly agreeable to me at peony a 
3 put in verallel ao 3a resolution that would ae and asked } any time the 
; such as he mightt ins such information as | a enable him to i OFFICERS OF THE SE 
a ot Cammaien ae it be able to obtain between r 1e already had and | ; Mr. GORMAN n ’ HE SENATE. 
3 ; bngress, SO as shou . en now ¢ = 7 | , oa AN. According i liana 
4 tant articles in ~ tapas a comparative c Arye > meeting | eta cn chaaai consent ‘his ee fy agreement of the Senat 
4 fabrics, : country, notably i er certain impor- | 1e election of offi - i, I trust the senate 
4 ete. Thisr ably iron and s por- _ - of officers of ti Su Ul at the reso “ 
. resoluti wie d steel, the +3} The VICE-PRES ie Senate } itions 
of ‘ Labor an ion was pre 1e textile | V E-PRESIDENT ate will be take 
" d myself. I ] epared by the C © | morni . JENT r . axen up 
3 rning by ‘ . he resolut . 
, mittee on Fi t has beenslightly ommissioner | ¢ oe by the Senator Olutions sul 
] : silg . nile ‘ tor fr aan submitted this 
have newt Ppt which does not pam ao nded by the Com- | fied will be read. rom Maryland {[Mr. GoRM rol | this 
’ in the opinion of th authorizing the Committ a and we The Secretary read the resolut | as modi- 
further i : e committee i , ee on Finance, if | Resolved, That tl solutions as modifi as 
investigati , t shall be ane se, if | serg 1at the Senate d lified, as follows: 
; ’ ; on. to 20 ‘s " > necessary t ae Sergeant-at-Arms : do now proceed to I Lows 
; Now, owing to the cri go on with the work. y to make Rosales’ That ame Doorkeeper, proceed to the election of its Secretar 
upon the Commissi > criticisms [I have myse!] ffices become vac e officers to be elected piain ry, 
is a very val ee oi ps chy paid 9 self made heretofore “ir Quties on ti ~~ in the meanwhile, ¢ ig aforesaid shall. w : 
7 oe uable work : ’ ant to say th: aes whether | the first day of the ue, only enter upon w Snes pthc 
tion can I rk, and if auv ‘ A at L think t} a 1er in extraordinary ab meeting of t I 1 e di large , 
lave an exper . V Senator who desi eis 1is | said offices as afor nary or regular session, and ie Fifty-third ¢ f 
all that 1 xpert at his elb . desires inform: exercise | aforesaid shall continu ion, and the present inc 
i he needs his elbow, he will find i 1a- | exercise the duties of their re mtinue to be the ine incumben 
sioner himself, and one . be compiled tl “5 report | ected’as here! ine eee Sie ren eee the 
paper almo re can be lac ~ 1e Commis- : s hereinabove pr gress as aforesaid, wher : ‘ f 8 
stall the i pie ced upon : : imis- | discharge of ; » provided sha aroresaid, when ‘ 
be nc 16 informati pon a single she rge of their duties ll, as hereinabove stat : ) 
) controvers ion we want, al ngle sheet of bove stated, enter 
v in the . ant, about whi oat Mr TDER . ™ pon the 
4 better to do it, inast ~ future, we think it infinit = there will | auty . MANDERSON. Mr. Presid 
‘ fore, Lask for the oa h as the cost will be ve ely wiser and Ne y ¢ is where prevented “ : eident, I regret exceedin _— 
; The PRESII a option of the nieeiestl ery little. There- the early hours of to day’ ié [rom being in the Sen: oly 
tl : u IING OFF [CE R a 10n. to a ce] ang cS : Aaky 8 session w hen ra Senate during 
} Payee erry . Thequestion is ona ; fied _— ige in the officers of the S he resolutions loo mn 
ti 1e re . - n agreeing t eS orm by the Se Seat ! Senate were present LOOKING y 
aie resolution was agreed to tO | tion asked. The nator from Maryland at t aa ented in mod 
’ ELECTION C POE 7 J. “ ae 6 resolutions as ane ana ieir Cc ait ; 
a IN OF SENATORS BY _ to me, and are also satis! sas modified are entirely eo 
a Mr. F BY DIRECT VOT a also satisfactory ntirelv satisfact 
3 ally | ae AR. [ask that th VOTE OF THE PEOPLE. | at this side of the aisle, ory, | understand, to m wore apap 
c aic aside “ e pending : 4 AP ate f ae ie he aisie. comp si o : : : nv colileacues 
natter > ate of the Unite Then d no now then ae . s 
Se the res and the Senate may be infor . Lited States T ; 1e minority of t] 
a: ) inform- tc ra 1 " ° he act vo 1e Sen- 
q electl olution introduced by roa roceed to the conside iaitan m- | its res Its at least. with the t vction proposed is it | en 
at ill of Senators by the oo other day in regar d te 7 -_ Senate the traditions and the precedentsof { = 
i © will give xeople. I ! gard to the ra 1e precedentsof the 
i its conse will state tl I desire si ly re 
ent to . ate that if t Sea - imply to sav that I thi 
ta omeney r the floor wh roel mem _ 1d with this matter I roe n- os the Chamber - hat T think we can repudiat 
_ . ¥] desires t er the Senator i there has | ; he suggestion that what li ate on both 
. ) or fro N re has been over thi ithat whatlittle l 
of the Senate. 0 call up his resolut m Maryland | Mr. | ply to retai 1 over this matter has been + t little of contentior 
ions f piy to revs = is Deel vhaus : ) 
or electing officers | men i sin or to obtain the patro1 n actuated by desire sin 
; s menin place merely that tl vatronage of the Senate and oe 
office hat they may receive t] 1ate and to hold 
: 7 eive the emoluments of 





The PRE 
setts asks ; FFICER. The S 
unanim aes 16 Senator fr 
ous consent that the ee ecder be baie 
g order pe laid | floor but in the a frequently of lat not 1 
“— ic press, that tl late, not only upon this 
L ’ g he preced: nts ~ ] at ois 
ts of the Senate 


XX V—7 














are that r session of the Senate has its official 
fi , been changed, but thatin all times 
| after conflict more or less extended, the sergeant- 
a he Secretary of Senate and the Chaplain, and in 
j when the ouk » was elective th Chie Cl rk, nave 

1 the ion of the Senate at an extraordi- 
ni rt ars ion of both Houses of Congress. Not that 


ade, not that the claim can now be suc- 
> rig] 
t any ti 


United States Sena duri t] 
é tor ten years; and I say this without desiy ig to retlect in 
e least upon any who have preceded the present efficier 
retary of the Senate, Gen. McCook. Iam glad to pay this trib- 
i » him, t only because of a lifelong friendship and com- 
“eh i hat has ght me a most earnest and hearty affection 
f m, b ecause, further, it is to his great credit that b ! 
than anything which can be said of him is the admitted fact that 
he has so faithfully and se acceptably performed the duties of 
iis hig! lace. 
‘he Sergeant-at-Arms of this body is a citizen of the State I 
have the honor in part to represent, an efficient, able, industri- 


ous, alert, and trustworthy official. Not less can be said of his 
force of officials and not less can be said of the officers and em- 
ployés of the Secretary of the Senate than what i have said of 
those who stand at the head of these respective offices. 

Che gentleman who has every morning been so prompt in at- 
t ance and whose well-worded prayers have been heard un- 


fortunately by too few of this body, has commanded our respect. | 
He isa | 


There is nothing in him in the nature of the sensational. 
true, unobtrusive, and faithful servant of the living God and an 


example to all with whom he comes in contact. 


Now, the resolutions have been so modified that those who are | 


to be elected by the majority side of this Chamber will take 


their places the first day of any extraordinary or regular ses- 
sion of the Fifty-third Congress. This as to commencement of 
term is in accord with the precedents and follows the traditions 
of the Senate. 

This conftest has been made that these traditions and these 
precedents n ne be recognized and followed, for it is an unsafe 
thing in this body to depart very materially from the old ways 
which are usually the best ways. These traditions and prece- 
dents lie at the very foundation of the courtesy which exists in 
this body, which o rv enables it to do its work satisfactorily 
to itself and satisfactorily, as I believe, to the great mass of the 
American ae. 

lrise te suggest that so far as this side of the Chamber is con- 
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cerned, I donot think that any one here will desire that 
shall be called upon the resolution not that we a 
desire for change, but beca a call of t r mi di 
conditionas to attendance that might not be ptable to 
of us who are pres and certainly would not be tot 
a sent. 

r. GORMAN... My. Presi it is true as sta b 
Senator from Nebraska / Mr. \ N h he 


















ha oppo tra m of a 
het have the a 0 *peen D t cond 
than by the presentS ; iSergeant-at-A s of t! 
al when the Senat Ss ir 1 ft m 1t is onl\ b aus 
tl rule whi bas been fi sid, for thirt ars or! 
we believe it is ne ary persons filli hes 

flices in accord with the maj of the ae 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Presi 1 panes f the resolutior 
contemplates the retiracy of t) lective officers of this body 
a future day, in view of whi h fact I desire to say, as one w 

bas nat be n unobservant of th manner in whi ch these sev 
officers have performed their d , wnat I thinkevery Sena 
can say, that they and each « them have been always p 
al 3 prompt, always accurate and efficient in the performa: 
of their respective duties. 








It is for no fault of theirs that we seek this change, for 
not think there is any sirgle bad thing that can be said of a 
one of them except one, and that is bad polities. That at k 
is the consideration that controls my action in the premises, : 
when they shall retire from their respective plac es each of th 
will carry with him my profound and most kindly regard. 

This much [ have deemed it due to myself as well as to ¢ 
retiring officers to say upon this occasion. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President, although perhaps in poin 

e almost the senior of any member of the Senate and one 
the youngest in point of service, I hope it may not be impro] 
for me to make a very few remarks. 

I desire to extend my thanks, first, to the Senators on bi 
sides of the Chamber who have agreed upon the resolutions 
relieving me from a position of most painful embarrassment. 
have'been taught since becoming a member of this body | 
there are certain Senatorial traditions in respect to the cha 
of the officers of the body, und I had, after mature considerat 
learned to respect them. Iam also aparty man and attached 
the political organization with whichI act. But the propositi 
to make an immediate change was met by a mostearnest resp 
(perhaps the word “‘love” is too strong to express the feeling 0 
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1 y hed yator from [1 is |Mr. PALMER] during 
5 wa butif | ithe ot side it only t 1 to 
ennhancs a toem1 ne eo appreciat A ti 
[ cherish forthat splendid specimen of the soldier of the late 
r. Ldonot ust myself to speak of the sense of regret 
V vhich I eo te his re . is Chamber. |] 
never k rk truer, } nliier ms A 
ter officer this ¢ , and whilst I 
ww full wel ly 





cesso will | ove to be an emit ntly 


worthy one, | am not permitted to indulge the hope that we 
hall oe : : a Pr 
Shali ever have @ better secretary ths nh we are par ing with 
now. If it were possible to test the sense of this Chamber. I 


very much doubt whether, taking counsel of their 
ings, he would find more friends upon 
upon this side. 

But, Mr. President, the same causes that remove these gentle- 
men operated to bring them into their present positions. These 
Causes are beyond our control; and whilst regret may be ex- 
pressed that the machinery of this body must respond to the 
change of political power that pervades the country, still it is in 
the line of logic, at least the logic of polities. 
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NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate April 6, 1898. 


COMMISSIONER OF PENSIONS. 

William Lochren, of Minneapolis, Minn., to be Commissioner 
of Pensions, vice Green LB. Raum, resigned. 
EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 

Taylor, of Alabama, to be envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States to Spain, vice A. 
Louden Snowden, resigned. 

ASSISTANT SURGEON IN THE NAVY. 

Charles Edward Riggs, a resident of Iowa, to be an assistant 
surgeon in the United States Navy, to fill a vacancy in that 
grade. 


ENVOY 
Hannis 


POSTMASTERS. 


Robert A, Baird, to be postmaster at Morrillton, in the county | 


of Conway and State of Arkansas, in the place of William W. 
Stout, removed. 

Frank L. Bills, to be postmaster at Urbana, in the county of 
Champaign and State of illinois, in the place of Walter W. Lind- 
ley, resigned. 

Thomas B. Powell, to be postmaster at Vienna, in the county 
of Johnson and State of Illinois, the appointment of a postmas- 
ter for the said office having, by law, become vested in the Pres- 
ident on and after April 1, 1893. 

Clarence M. Hawkins, to be postmaster at Marion, in the 
county of Grant and State of Indiana, in the place of Jasper A. 
Garnett, removed. 

Royal E. Purcell, to be postmaster at Vincennes, in the county 
of Knox and State of Indiana, in the place of Allen Tindolph, re- 
moved. 

Amos West, to be postmaster at Mayfield, in the county of 
Graves and State of Kentucky, in the place of Orlando B. Happy, 
whose commission expired March 30, 1893. 

Lela Henley, to be postmaster at Cloverport, in the county of 
Breckinridge and State of Kentucky, the appointment of a post- 
master for the said office having, by law, become vested in the 
President on and after April 1, 1893. 

William R. Bowles, to be postmaster at Greenfield, in the 
county of Dade and State of Missouri, the appointment of a 
postmaster for the said office having, by law, become vested in 
the President on and after January 1, 1893. 

Alexander Wright, to be postmaster at Neihart, in the county 
of Meagher and State of Montana, the appointment of a post- 
master for the said office having, by law, become vested in the 
President on and after October 1, 1892. 

John Q. Pike, to be postmaster at Epping, in the county of 
Rockingham and State of New Hampshire, the appointment of 
a postmaste r for the said office having, by law, become vested in 
the President on and after April 1, 1893. 

Connie P. Priestly, to be postmaster at Huntingdon, in the 
county of Carroll and State of Tennessee, the appointment of a 
postmaster for the said office having, by law, become vested in 
the President on and after April 1, 1893. 

James T. McCutchen, to be ‘postmaster at Jackson, in the 
county of Madison and State of Tennessee, in the place of Wil- 
liam M. Moss, removed. 

William B. Pearson, to be postmaster at Nacogdoches, in the 
county of Nacogdoches and State of Texas, in the place of Henry 
H. Sawyer, resigned. 

John 'T. Hart, to be postmaster at Orange, in the county of 
Orange and State of Texas, in the place of George F. Poo!e, re- 
moved; Joshua B. Bisland, who was nominated by the President, 
and confirmed by the Senate January 4, 1893, having declined the 
office. 

Exum B. Britt, to be postmaster at Suffolk, in the county of 
Nansemond and State of Virginia, in the placeof George L. Bo- 
rum, whose commission expired March 26, 1893. 

Irwin Tucker, to bs postmaster at Ne :wport News, in the county 
of Warwick and State of Virginia, in the place of Thomas H. 
Gordon, resigned. 

Howson H. Wallace, to be postmaster at Fredericksburg, in the 
county of Spottsylvania and State of Virginia, in the place of 
Oregon D. Foster, removed. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 4, 1893. 
ENVOYS EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY. 


Pierce M. B. Young, of Georgia, envoy extraordinary and min- 
ister plenipotentiary to Guatemala and Honduras. 

Lewis Baker, of Minnesota, envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and Salvador. 
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Edwin Dun, of Ohio, now secretary of legation at Japan, to b 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to Japan. 

James A. McKenzie, of Kentucky, to be envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary to Peru. 

James D. Porter, of Tennessee, to be envoy extraordinary ai 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States to Chile. 

CONSULS. 

of Ohio, consul to Bradford. 

Theodore M. Stephan, of Illinois, consul to Annaberg. 

M. P. Pendleton, of Maine, consul to Pictou. 

Harrison R. Williams, of Missouri, consul to Vera Cruz. 

L. M. Shaffer, of West Virginia, consul to Stratford, Ontari 

SECOND SECRETARY OF LEGATION. 

Newton B. Eustis, of Louisiana, to be second secretary of t! 

legation of the United States at Paris. 
COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 

Henry J. Hathaway, of Maine, to be collector of customs fo 
the district of Aroostook, in the State of Maine. 

Walter Goddard, of Connecticut, to be collector of customs fo: 
the district of Fairfield, in the State of Connecticut. 


aude Meeker, 





FRIDAY, April 7, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approve: 
SENATOR FROM MONTANA. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the resolution reported by the Senator from Massachusetts | Mr 
Hoar} from the Committee on Privileges and Elections. | 
will be read. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That Lee Mantle is entitled to be admitted to aseat as a Senat 
from the State of Montana. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Pending the consideration of the 
resolution the Chair will lay before the Senate a letter from 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

EXECUTION OF RECENT IMMIGRATION ACT. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of the Senate of March 28, 1893, copies of 
the following-described blank forms, correspondence, etc., bein 
the affidavit of the master or commanding officer or first or se: 
ond officer and affidavit of surgeon, questions to be answered by) 
the immigrant before booking, list or manifest of alien immi- 
grants for the Commissioner of Immigration, together with th 
correspondence concerning such orders, regulations, and forms 
between the Department and Government officials; which was 
read. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I move that the communication and ac 
companying papers be printed and referred to the Committee o 
Immigration. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CHANDLER subsequently said: This morning a commu- 
nication was received from the Secretary of the Treasury trans 
mitting rules and regulations concerning immigration. | find 
that some correspondence which I myself had with the Sec: 
tary was omitted, and I ask that it may be printed as an app 
dix to the document transmitted by the head of the Department. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. is there objection to the request 
the Senator from New Hampshire? The Chair hears none, and 
it will be so ordered. 

CALL OF THE ROLL. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I suggest that there is noquorum present 
in the Chamber, and ask that the roll be called. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary ca'led the roll, and the following Senators «: 
swered to their names: 

Ransom, 
Roach. 
Sherman, 
Smith. 
Stockbridge 
Turpie, 
Vance, 
Vest, 
Voorhees, 


Washburn, 
White, La. 


Manderson, 
Martin, 
Mills, 
Mitchell, Wis. 
Morrill, 
Murphy, 
Palmer, 
Pasco, 
Peffer, 

Platt 

Power, 
Pugh, 
Forty-seven Senators hav: 
A quorum is present. The Chair 
HOAR] as enti 
to t 


Creorge, 
Gibson, 
Gordon, 
Gorman, 
Gray, 
Hansbrough, 
Harris, 
Hawley, 
Hoar, 

Jones, Ark. 


|} Blackburn, 
Brice, 
Butler, 
Caffery, 
Call, 
Carey, 
Chandler, 
Cockrell, 
Coke, 
Cullom, Kyle, 

| Faulkner, Lindsay, 


| The VICE-PRESIDENT. 

sponded to their names. 
| ognizes the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
to the floor on the resolution submitted by him relating 
election of Senators by a direct vote of the people. 
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RESTRAINT OF LIBERTY OF RAILROAD EMPLOYES. 


Mr. VOORHEES. Will the Senator from Massachusetts allow 
me to introduce a resolution for reference toa committee? It is 
in the nature of morning busingss. 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I ask that the resolution be read. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


Whereas the tenth section of the act of Congress approved February 4, 
1887, known as the interstate-commerce act, contains the following enact- 
ment: : . . ; : 

“That any common carrier subject to the provisions of this act, or, when- 
ever such common carrier is a corporation, any director or officer thereof 
or any receiver, trustee, lessee, agent, or person acting for or employed by 
such corporation, who, alone or with any other corporation, company, per 
son, or party, Shall willfully do or cause to be done, or shall willingly suffer 
or permit to be done, any act, matter, or thing in this act prohibited or de 
clared to be unlawful, or who shall aid or abet therein, or shall willfully 
omit or fail to do any act, matter, or thing in this act required to be done, 
or shall cause or willingly suffer or permit any act, matter, or thing so di 
rected or required by this act to be done not to be so done, or shall aid or 
abet any such omission or failure, or sball be guilty of any infraction of this 
act, or shall aid or abet therein, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
andshail, upon conviction thereof in any district court of the United States 
within the jurisdiction of which such offense was committed, be subject to 
a fine of not to exceed $5,000 for each offense.”’ 

And whereas it is alleged that said section of the law as it now stands has 
been construed by the judges of the circuit and district courts of the United 
States in recent decisions at Toledo, Ohio, to mean that “the duties of an 
employé of a public corporation are such that he can not always choose his 
own time for quitting that service,’’ but that in attempting to leave the em 
ployment of such corporation of his own free will and to escape from its 
control and consequent servitude, such employé is guilty of a misdemeanor 
and liable to severe penalties: Therefore 

Resolved, That the Interstate Commerce Committee of the Senate be, and 
is hereby, instructed to inquire into the question here presented, and to re 
port to this body what action may be necessary, either by the repeal of said 
tenth sectionof the existing law, or by the enactment of additional legislation 
for the better protection of the laboring people of the United States in their 
natural and inalienable rights, and for their greater security from the en 
croachments of corporation power. 


Mr. VOORHEES. I ask that the resolution be printed and 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. CULLOM. I will state to the Senator from Indiana that 
that committee has already one resolution before it. Itdoes not 
cover this particular feature of the act, however. 


enavle it to consider both together, so as to include all the ques- 
tions that are involved in this resolution and the one previously 
offered. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I have no objection, so that the resolution 
is properly considered. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 


The resolution will be printed and 
referred as requested. 


PRINTING OF CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION REPORT. 


Mr. COCKRELL submitted the following resolution; which | 


was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the United States Civil Service Commission is hereby di- 
rected to report to the Senate the cause of delay in furnishing the Public 


Printer with the copy for the completion of the publication of their last an- | 


nual report. 


HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS ON PACIFIC COAST. 


Mr. RANSOM. If it will not interfere with the Senator from 
Massachusetts, I should like to call up the resolution reported 
by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. WHITE] day before yester- 
day, from the Committee on Contingent Expenses, in reference 
to a subcommitee of the Committee on Commerce being sent to 
the Pacific coast. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr.HOAR. I suppose the Senator does not anticipate any de- 
bate upon the resolution. 

Mr. CULLOM. It will not take any time. 

Mr. RANSOM. I hope it will not. 

Mr. HOAR. With that understanding, I have no objection. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The substitute resolution reported 
by the committee will be read. 

The resolution reported on the 5th instant by Mr. WHITE of 
Louisiana, from the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate, was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be, and they are hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to sit, by subcommittee not exceeding five in number, 
to be appointed by the chairman of said committee, during the recess of Con- 
frees, and to visit and examine the Pacific coast between Points Duma and 


apistrano, with a view to determining the best location for the construc- 
tion of a deep-water harbor. Said subcommittee is hereby also authorized 


to visit and examine such other works of river and harbor improvement on | 


the Pacific coast, existing or proposed, as in their judgment the interests of 
commerce shall demand, and shall have power to subpoena witnesses, to ad- 


Minister oaths and take testimony, to employ a stenographer, and to ap- | 
point a sergeant-at-arms from the messengers of the Senate; and that the | 


oe necessary expenses of the said subcommittee, properly incurred, shall 
be aid out of the contingent fund of the Senate in the usual manner: Pro- 
cnae That no compensation be paid for a clerk to said subcommittee, the 
. rman being authorized, if eed: to detail the regular clerk of said 

ommittee to attend the said subcom: ttee, the clerk so assigned to receive 
no extra allowance or compensation. 
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Mr. SHERMAN. I intended.to offer an amendment to the 
resolution, requiring adetaii of officers of the Army and Navy to 
accompany the committee, butI find myfriend from North Caro- 


lina thinks, and perhaps other Senators as well, that that would 
be adeparture from the dignified position of the Senate, and 
that nobody ought to assist the Senate in a matter of this kind, 
and on the whole he objects tothe amendment. I will therefore 
withhold my offer of amendment, and let the resolution pass if 
the Senate is so inclined, although | am not very much in favor 
of traveling commissions of the Senate. the st twenty 
years I have declined to serve on them. I have no rved on 
one for twenty-odd years. I think large expense is incurred, and 
generally not very fruitful results come from them 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. iy 16 question is on agreein t 


substitute resolution reported by the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE OF THE PEOPLE. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. 


resolution reported from the Committee on Privileges and Hlee- 
tions, the Chair, in pursuance of the agreement yesterday, lays 
before the Senate the resolution submitted by the Senator from 
Massachusetts | Mr. HOAR], which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A resolution by Mr. HOAR, relative to the 
election of United States Senators by the people and against 


House joint resolution of the Fifty-second Congress providing 
for the same. 

Mr. HOAR. 
be read, 

The resolution, submitted by Mr. HOAR on the 3d instant, was 


Mr. President, I ask that the pending resolution 


read, as follows: 


I was going | 
to suggest the reference of the resolution to that committee, to | 


Is there objection to the request of | 


| Resolved, That it is inexpedient that the resolution sent to the Senate by 

| the House of Representatives during the last Congress, providing for an 
amendment of the Constitution securing the election of Senators by the 

| people of the several States. be adopted 

Such a method of election would essentially change the character of the 

| Senate as conceived by the Convention that framed the Constitution and the 

|,-people who adopted it. 

It would transfer practically the selection of the members of this body 






from the Legisilaturés, who are intrusted with all legislative powers of the 
| States, to bodies having no other responsibilities, whose election can not be 
regulated by law, Whose members act by proxy, whose tenure of office is for 
| a Single day, whose votes and proceedings are not recorded, who act under 
no personal responsibility, whose mistakes, ordinarily, can only be corrected 
by the choice of Senators who do not represent the opinions concerning 
public measures and policies of the people who choose them 

It requires the sul&titution of pluralities for majorities in the election 

It will transfer the seat of political power in great States, now distributed 
evenly over their territory, to the great cities and masses of population 

It will create new temptations to fraud, corruption, and other illegal 
practices, and in close cases will give rise to numerous election contests 
which must tend seriously to weiken the confidencé of the people in the 
senate. 

it will absolve the larger States from the constitutional obligation which 
| secures the equal representation of all the States in the Senate by provid- 

ing that no State shall be deprived of that equality without its consent 

it implies what the whole current of our history shows to be untrue, that 

the Senate has during the past century failed to meet the just expectations 
| of the people, and that the State Legislatures have proved themselves unfit 
| to be the depositaries of the power of electing Senators. 

The reasons which require this change, if acted upon and carried to their 
| logicai result, will lead to the election by the direct popular vote, and by 
popular majorities, of the President and of the judiciary, and wilt compel 
the placing of these elections under complete natioual control 

It will result in the overthrow of the whole scneme of the Senate and, in 
the end, of the whole scheme of the national Constitution as designed and 
established by the framers of the Constitution and the people who adopted it. 

Mr. HOAR resumed and conciuded the speech begun by him 
| yesterday, which is, entire, as follows: 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I suppose that no thoughtful per- 

son will deem a discussion of this topic out of time or premature. 
| Four important States have sent to us resolutions of their Leg- 
| islatures favoring such a change in the Constitution. Three 
| Senators have advocated it in elaborate speeches. The House 
| of Representatives, without a debate, has passed resolutions for 
| Faas : 
submitting the change to the States. The careless and thought- 
less dealing with this subject is shown by the proposal to take 
from Congress all power over the manner of electing Senators 
astep which would go far in my judgment to change this c 

try from a nation into a league or confederacy. 

[ am not sure whether it is the good fortune or the ill fortune 
of our American political system that our controversies so often 
relate to matters which are vital, not only to the well being, but 
to the very existence of the Republic. The English take their 
constitution for granted. They can change anything in their 
state by a simple act of legislation. But it has been very rarely 
in their history that great constitutional changes have been 
brought about by the action of legislative bodies. They have 
never been brought about by the direct action of the people. 

The abandonment of the influence of the sovereign in legisla- 
| tion, the abandonment of the veto power, the diminished author- 
| ity of the House of Lords, the transfer of executive power from 
| the immediate servants of the Crown to the ministers, who de- 


pend for their official existence upon the majority of the House 


Pending the consideration of the . 
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of Commons—all these things have come to pass sosilently that 
it is difficult to discover when any of them took place. Although 
our constitutions, State and national, are all in writing, there 
are constant attempts to make changes of the most radical and 
vital character, and to bring them about suddenly and without 
deliberation or discussion by popular action. 

If the Senate as at present constituted is to be defended, it is 
to be defended here. If the great reasons which moved our 
fathers to establish this Chamber, which they hoped would last 
in unbroken succession until time shall be no more, to give its 
members a tenure of office more enduring than that of any other 
department of the Government save the judiciary alone, to re- 
move it from the operation of the fleeting passions of the hour, 
to lay its foundation below the frost, and to remove the appoint- 
ment of the men who are to compose it, as far as may be, from 
the temporary excitements which so often move the people to 
their own harm, are understood anywhere, those reasons must 
be understood by the men who fill these seats. If this great 
part of the structure of our body politic is to be maintained, it 
must be maintained by the confidence of the American people in 
the character of their Senators and by the strength of argument 
which those Senators must themselves at least help to furnish. 

This is clearly, Mr. President, a question of centuries, and not 
of ye: In determining it we must appeal to our experience of 
a hundred years, and not merely to that of yesterday or the day 
before. A present impatience is not only no good reason for 
making a change, but its existence seems to me an especial rea- 
son for postponing it. If we listen only to present complaints, 
we must make radical changes also in the manner of electing the 
President, in the constitution of the State Legislature, in our 
judiciary, in the Houss of Representatives, in the management 
of our great corporations, of our railroads, our schools, our uni- 
versities, the church, the law, and the private habits of the peo- 
ple. Complaint, impatience, uneasiness attend upon everything 
which depends upon human instrumentality for its administra- 
tion. They are the sign of vigorous health, and if soberly and 
thoughtfully dealt with, are the conditions of all life and growth. 

We must judge the Senate, as I have said, by the experienc? 
of a century, and not by a few recent failures. Whatever there 
may be of existing evil may be corrected by the intelligence and 
good sense of the people, as other evils quite as great have been 
corrected in the past. 

When I came into the national service in 1869, all avenues to 
this and the other Chamber and to every Executive Department 
were swarming with a powerful and corrupt lobby. That lobb 
has disappeared before an aroused and vigorous public senti- 
ment. Who hears now of great measures of legislation pro- 
moted or affected in Congress by corrupt instrumentalities? 

When I came into public life in 1869, the Senate claimed almost 
entire control of the Executive function of appointment to office. 
Every Senator, with hardly an exception, seemed to fancy that 
the national officers in his State were to be a band of political 
henchmen devoted to his personal fortunes. What was called 
**the courtesy of the Senate” was depended upon to enable a 
Senator t dictate to the executive all appointments and re- 
movals in his territory. That doctrine has disappeared as com- 

letely as the locusts that infested Egypt in the time of the 

*haraohs. 

When I entered public life in 1869, Tweed was the dominant 
power in New York City. He dictated alike all civic expendi- 
tures and the appointment and the judgment of the courts of 
the city. It became my duty, inrepresenting the House of Rep- 
resentatives on the impeachment of a public officer before the 
Senate, to utter the following language of warning, the timeli- 
ness and necessity of which I think few men will now question: 

My own public life has been a very brief and insignificant one, extending 
little beyond the duration of a single term of Senatorial office. But in that 
brief period I have seen five judges of a high court of the United States 
driven from office by threats of impeachment for corruption or maladmin- 
istration. I have heard the taunt, from friendifest lips, that when the United 
States presented herself in the East to take part with the civilized world in 
geesrons competition in the arts of life, the only product in her institutions 
which she surpassed al! others beyond question was her corruption. 

I have seen in the State in the Union foremost in power and wealth four 
judges of her courts impeached for corruption, and the political administra- 
tion of her chief city become a disgrace and a byword throughout the world. 
I have seen the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs in the House, 
now a distinguished member of this court, rise in his place and demand the 
expulsion of four ef his associates for making sale of their official privilege 
of selecting the youths to be educated at our great military achook, When 
the greatest railroad in the world, binding together the contilent and unit- 
ing the two Seas which wash our shores, was finished, I have seeh our na- 
tional triumph and exultation turned to bitterness and shame by the unani- 
mous reports of three committees of Congress—two of the House and one 


here—that every step of that m: 4 enterprise had been taken in fraud. 
I have heard in highest places thes eless doctrine avowed by men wo 


old in public office that the true way by which power should be gained in the 
Republic is to bribe the people with the offices rel ies their service, and 
the true end for which it should be used when fare is the promotion of 
selfish ambition and the gratification of personalrevenge. I have heard that 
suspicion heunts the footsteps of \he a of President, 
These th have into nat e or the 
Sismondior the who writes theannals of our time will 
with his inexorable pen. 


's 


record them 
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Will any man deny the truth of any of these charges? Wil! 
any man find occasion torepeat them to-day? These greate 
one and all, have been corrected by the American people wi 
the abundant resources which, under their existing constitution 
were at their command. Other evils, as grave, but not grave 
demand our attention to-day. These evils will in their turn dis- 
appear wher brought into the daylight before the intellige: 
and the justice of the American people. 

The sufferings of the people have been mostly from their a 
prehensions, never from any actual misgovernment. Even o 
civil war itself came through the apprehension of the people of one 
section of the country of which those who waged it against th 
Government, now think it was an unmixed good. Our politic 
history seems to be almost made up of popular movements whic) 
are the result of the fears of the people—of evils apprehend: 
from legislation which in fact are never oxperionenl 

The history of the United States for a hundred years has be 
the history of marvelous prosperity and growth, which read 
even in the pages of soberest historians, like an Oriental tal: 
Yet our political journals have been constantly filled with pro- 
diction of disaster and ruin. If anybody need confirmation of 
this statement let him read the political platforms of the party 
conventions of the minority. It is marvelous to see how safe, 
conservative, and beneficent has been our national legislation in 
spite of all the violence and all the extreme utterances of tho 
journals and the platforms. This quality in our legislation is 
derived largely, though not wholly, from the character of tho 
Senate under the existing method of choosing its members. 

The dangers of the country are the dangers to the electiv 
franchise—violence, fraudulent voting, fraudulent counting, in- 
timidation, corruption, gerrymandering, the unseating of legis- 
lators with unquestioned title to their seats for the accomplish- 
ment of political objects by unscrupulous men, the use of wea- 

»ons intended to protect our institutions, to subvert them. 

hese things—not mistakes in finance, or an erroneous fiscal 
policy, or unwise laws of succession, or even rash and violent 
projects of social extremists—are the things that menace the 
permanence of our institutions to-day. 

Every generation since the dawning of civilization seems 
have been gifted with its own peculiar capacity. The genera- 
tion of Homer has left nothing behind but a great epic poem, 
which for thirty centuries remains without a rival. Italian art 
had its brief and brilliant day of glory, which departed and has 
never returned. The time of Elizabeth was the time of dra- 
matic poetry which has been alike the wonder and the despair 
of all succeeding ages. The generation which accomplished the 
American Revolution hada genius for framing constitutions 
which no generation before or since has been able to equal or to 
approach. The features of the State constitutions framed in 
that day have been retained with little changes in substance, 
and have been copied since by every new State. 

The men of that day had many great advantages for this work. 
They had conducted a great revolution. To prepare for it, th 
had been engaged for a century in discussing the principles 
which self-government is founded and by which constitutional 
liberty is secured. They were men of English stock, trained in 
the principles of English liberty. There was no admixture in 
their body politic of men who had been born under despotic gov- 
ernments, and who associated the idea of government insepa- 
rably with the idea of tryanny. At their fathers’ firesides tho 
great debate of constitutional liberty had been conducted from 
the earliest recollection of the oldest men then living. They had 
the other advantage,that in framing their constitutions they were 
free from all party biasand from the temptation to consult party 
advantage, or to appeal to the party prejudices of the people. 

I do not of course claim that the people can not now amend 
or that they can not now improve, our Constitution. That Con- 
stitution itself would be a failure if the poo of & hundred 

ears under its operation found the people unfitted to improve 
tt. The lives of our fathers would have been of little worth, i’, 
under the Constitution they framed, there had not grown up and 
flourished a people who were also fit to deal with the great and 
fundamental constitutional principles of the state. The men 
who entered ypon the untried field of bso by written cn- 
actment what were thé boundaries and limits of constitutional 

wer and constitutional authority in the state have left c)il- 

ren who, after a hundred years of trial, need not fear to ap- 

roach and to deal with the same great problems. But they mus! 
ring to them the same wisdom and courage and virtue. Tiicy 
must dare totell the people plaintruths. They must posses: 


r} 
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née 
wisdom of deliberate action, and rise to the austere virtue o! 
self-restraint. 

Mr. President, wherever there can be found an expression 0! 
admiration for the American Constitution in the works of ony 

reat writer or thinker at home or abroad, it will be found +) 
the admiration is based upon that part of its mechanism wh ich 
secures the deliberate and indirect action of the popular will ix 
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stead of its immediate, rapid, inconsiderate, and direct act 
The parts of it which are everywhere the most praised and by 
which its framers sought especially to commen it to the cont 


on. 








dence of the people were the constitution of the Senate and the | 
constitution of the Supreme Court. 7 

The great function of the Supreme Court is not met ely or 
chiefly to afford a learned, a’ le, and imparti »| tribunal for tl 
determination of controversies between private parties upon the | 

rinciples of ordinary munk | law; buf it is the function of 
7 ping the national and State | islatures alike vithin the 
appointed lit its of th authority. Ln other words, lt is a re- 
straint upon the people’s will when expressed in the for 1 of | 
legislation by the people's representative 3 wheth x that will 
undertake an encroachment upon the individual and natural 


rights of the citizens or upon the domain of other appointed 
constitutional authoritic 
ster, ‘‘a great achievement; it 
to establish governments 
tio! 8. : 

I do not propose to take any time in commending the Oxc l- 
lencies of the Constitution of the United States. I do not think 


the master work of the world, 


le le ; . 1 ‘ 
popular on lasting founda 
‘ o 


it worth while to cite to ears to which they are familiar the | |! 


raise of foreign statesmen or philosophers, of Gladstone, or of 
Be Tocqueville, or of Bryce. These compliments are triflin 
and. insignificant in comparison with the great fact that the 
American people are satisfied with it, and that they would re- 
ject with swift and unanimous indignation any proposition whic 
they thought would change it in its essence. 

I think it can be established to their satisfaction that the pr 


posed change in the method of electing Senators is in itself a 


change in principle and essence of the most vital character, 
and that its logic will lead to other changes equally vital and 
essential. And for that reason I have no apprehension of the 
success of this scheme when deliberately considered and dis- 
cugsed. 

am not afraid to say to the American people that it is dan- 
gerous to trust any great power of government to their direct 
or inconsiderate control. Iam not afraid to tell them, not only 
that their sober second thought is better than their hasty action, 
but that a government which.is exposed to the hasty action of a 
people is the worst and not the best government on earth. No 
matter how excellent may be the individual, the direct, imme- 
diate, hasty action of any mass of individuals on earth is the 
pathway to ruin and not to safety.. It is as true to-day as it was 
when James Madison, the great advocate of the rights of th: 


people in his time, one of the foremost among the framers of | 


our Constitution, first said it, ‘‘ That, although every Athenian 
citizen might be a Socrates, every Athenian assembly would still 
be a mob, 

Our fathers were profound students of history. They found 
that no republic, although there had been many examples of 
Other republics, ever lasted long without a senate. The term 
senate implied to their minds, as to ours, a body of men of ma- 
ture age and of a tenure of office which was removed from all 
temptation of being affected by temporary currents of public 
sentiment. The word senate isa misnomer when applied to any 
legislative body of whom these things are not true. 

My friend from Oregon said the other day that the framers of 
the Constitution distrusted the people. He saidthatone of them 
who declared in the Convention that legislation ought to be re- 
“moved as far as possible from the immediate action of the peo- 
ple would be remanded to private life nowadays with a prompt- 
ness that would be almost grotesque. Why, Mr.President, that 
Senator represents a State—one of the new States of the Union— 
that has incorporated the doctrine of that utterance into every 
department and arrangement of her constitution more com- 


letely, I think, than any other State in the American Union. | 


Ihe Senator overlooks what the author of the utterance with 
whieh he finds fault had so profoundly studied—the difference 
between the immediaie action of the people upon legislation and 
administration and the expression of the sober and deliberate 
will of the people through instrumentalities whose own sobriety 
and deliberation are thoroughly secured. 

Does my friend really think that the authors of the opening 
sentences of the Declaration of Independence, who rested their 
cause on those sublime and eternal truths in their great contro- 
versy with the mother country, who placed those truths at the 
very foundation of their new Government, who pledged their 
lives and fortunes and sacred honor to maintain them, distrusted 
the people? They trusted the people when they made those 
great declarations of natural right. They trusted the people 
when they declared the equal right of every human being with- 
out exception of race or color or nationality or rank or fortune. 
But they trusted them also with as profound and implicit a 
trust when they submitted to them constitutions, both State and 


‘It is, indeed,” said Daniel Web- | T 


national, filled with restraints which alike secure minorities | 
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and it uals against injustice and oppressior 
and secure the whole people against thei: \ asty a 
8 rate action. 

No, Mr. Presi it, it is not because tl 

tion distrusted the 
people that they confidently asked the 
ti i which compel! L ji 
delegated power, to a 

italities, to thir 
I Ol Hat 
rdal i and esta 
’ v 5 i i 
Sales Nn Lto b l i” « ( 
Ul sO55al l ( 
frankne and cou a 
Chere i it one \ \ 
| co try, and that is ) 
i to th enjyoyvn Lb ¢ ( ( t 
» « el m to a 
} ) a to ora ( i 
oO in his l i 

ved as are the inst 1enta 3 by whi eks 

[t has been said in this discussion that © 
amendment at once. This is tru ita 1end 
the direction of placi ‘cn cks 1 ' powel the c 
d aring that there were certain thi 
be permitted todo. The great statesmen w 
stitution placed in it certain checks and s ia 

pt ilar will. The greater peo le to whom t l 
per{ ed it by in ting’ Oo c a 

sted l no t l l ) 
bh on of « r l rj 

i sen I he United i ( 
tion, implied ymething 1 O t an ti 

t, our fathers wished to secu 7 : 

bly. With the exception « . Frank 

the Pennsylvania delegation, who are und oO » ha 

a formal vote out of d erence oh m, i was | ] it De 
| provide a dual representative assembly. 1 t of t] 
islature was to be twice considered 1 hay the app ovat 
| two different, s parate hous 
| Second, these two hou were to have ad b Ss 
ency. mo every pro} osed law nust run the un tof t » di- 
verse interests and be judged from at least two points of . 
Every State in the constructionof its Legi ture bas mairtt d 
these two principles. The American people, | ppose, a 
agreed upon them with substantia! unanimity. 

Third, the Senate is expected to represent the equality of th 
| States. This is the one principle which would never have been 
yielded by a majority of the States when the Constitution was 

| made, and which has been made eternal as far as possible by the 
provision that it shall not b ( bn} ed withe the con ent of 
every State. 

Fourth, the Senate was to represent deliberation in the « 
pri ssion of the popular will by th ength of the term of offi 
of Senators and by its removal from the direct popular vote in 
the method of choice. It is this point at which the Sena 
now attacked. 

Che constitution of the Senate secures the application of all 
these principles in the four great constitutional functions e 
National Government—in legislation, in the making of treat 
in the appointment of the great executive officers, and in 
peachment. The last of these powers has ha i y not often en 
resorted to in our history, but was regarded | » framers of 
the Constitution as essential for the security of the whole. As 
James Monroe well said: 

The right of impeachment and of trial bythe L lature is the ma 
spring of the great maching ¥ ent. It ist on wh 
turns. If preserved in full vigor and exercised wit t integrity, ev 
branch will perform its duty 

Each of these- thea Senate shares with other department 
the Government, and to each of them it contributes the great 
and conservative principle which our fathers thought essential 
to secure to all gencrations and amid all popular temptations 
and excitements the Government they framed agai the evils 
by which all former republics had perish 

The Constitution also carefully provides in the case of tl 


Senate, as in the case of the House, that the mannet of the el: 
tion shall be prescribed by the authority of the nation for whom 
the persons selected are to legislate. 
| It will be seen, I think, very clearly that the change proposed 
destroys the essential character of the Senate in each of these 
particulars. 
li substitutes a direct election by the people for an election by 
| the Legislature. 
For a selection by public officers to whom the great publie 
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duty of State legislation is intrusted, there is to be a selection 
and nomination by conventions composed of persons without 
other responsibility. This, in most cases, will be the mode in 
which the majority, practically, will make its choice. 


For a selection by men who are themselves selected under | 
strict legal provisions, there is to be, therefore, practically a | 


selection by men who are not chosen in pursuance of any law. 

Instead of selection by men under oath of office, there must be 
a choice by men upon whom no oath is imposed. 

For a selection by men of whose action there is a record, the 
choice is practically to be made by men of whom no record ex- 
ists. 

For a choice by men acting under personal responsibility, the 
selection will be made by mén who may act by proxy. 

For a choice by a permanent body, there must be a choice by 
a body iasting but a day. 

For a choice in a manner prescribed by national authority, 
theve must be a choice in a manner prescribed in no authority 
whatever. 

For a choice by a body acting by majorities, there must be 
substituted, in the end, a choice by a plurality. 

For a choice by a body representing all localities in a State 
where different local interesis afe fairly represented, thers ust 
be a choice by sheer force of numbers, where the popular imasses 
in great cities will have an undue and disproportionate weight. 

Instead of representing different constituencies to secure the 
different interests in legislation, the Senate and the House are 
to represent constituencies of the same kind, differing only in 
size. 

From the change in the manner of election wilisurely and in- 
evitably, in my judgment, follow the destruction of the squality 
of the States in the Senate. It is true the Constitution now pro- 
vides that no State shall be deprived of its equal vote in the 
Senate without itsconsent. But this provision relates to aSen- 
ate to be constituted and selected in the old constitutional man- 
ner, and will never be long tolerated, in my indgyment, by the 
large States under the proposed arrangement. 

The State Legislatures are the depositories of the su vereignty 
of the States. They are, in theory, andl belicve in gener:: in 
fact, composed of the picked and chosen men of the ~o:muv.aities 
from which they come. ‘he men who make up the Stute 1 eyris- 
latures are chosen by their neighbors. They are chosenby men 
who know them, or can know them. There have beer excep- 
tions, but in general they have been honest, wise, faithful, and 
just. The pages of the statute books of the forty-four Common- 
wealths are in general without a stain. They can be read by 
the patriot withouta blush. [am notafraid to compare them 
with the two hundred and fifty Parliaments through which, for 
eight hundred years, the freedom of England— 

Has broadened slowly down, 
From precedent to precedent. 

There have been many things we might well wish were other- 
wise. In the chambers where all men are equally represented, 
what is worse as well as what is best of humanity will some- 
times find its representative. The ambition, the love of power, 
the party spirit, the private greed, the popular passion, oe 
and tyranny willoccasionally appear there as elsewhere. In what 
spot in human history are they not found? But I am willing to 
take the legislation of any American State which is a quarter 
of a century old and compare it with the legislation of any gov- 
ernment possessing a legislature in any period of its history. 
Why, in the British House of Commons Disraeli said that long 
after the close of the American war, and within the memory of 
men who heard him, a member of the Government stood below 
the gangway atthe final adjournment of the Parliament and gave 
a £500 note to every member who had supported the administra- 
tion. 

You and I can well remember when bribery was a common 
and necessary method of getting a seat in the English House of 
Commons. But English constitutional liberty and English con- 
stitutional government have not proved a failure. 

Do you propose to strip the State Legislatures of any other 
function of their sovereignty? Can you not trust the men who 
make all the lews upon which the ae of property, the mar- 
riage relation, the security of the home, the administration of the 
schools, taxation, freedom of religion, the punishment of crime, 
and everything else which enters into the comfort and honor of 
private life are depending with the choice of Senators because 
my honorable friend from Illinois thinks that, in the experience 
of the p-ople of that excellent State, the selection of Senators 
, under existing conditions has been unsatisfactory? 

What is the alternative, and what must be the alternative? 
What is the alternative proposed? What must be the necessary 
and only alternative that can be proposed for the exercise of this 
great function of local sovereignty? The State Legislature is a 
failure, we are told; and is not fit to be trusted any longer. Who 
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are to nominate our Senators? To whom is the practical selec- 
| tion to be intrusted? Whatever may be the theory, the voting 
| population of the State of New York, or of the ten millions who 
within the lifetime of some of us will dwell within the borders 
of that imperial Commonwealth, are not expected to gather to- 
gether and put in nomination a Senator by direct action. No 
| one hall will quite hold them, even were it as flexible and expan- 
| sive as the court room when naturalization is going on. 
| ¢ The practical choice of the Senator must be made by nominat- 
jng conventions. Are not these bodies quite as likely to be sus- 
| ceptible to mistakes or to corrupt manipulation as a State Legis- 
lature? They gather together at midday, chosen by no constit- 
uency whose action,or even the freedom or purity of whose choice, 
can be regulated by law. The men who gather are to perform 
| but a single function, to which there is attached ordinarily little 
| responsibility. ‘They can not be instructed by their constituents. 
Their functions may be exercised byproxy. They are not amen- 
| able in their individual action to a sound public opinion. 

There is no record of the individual vote, or any means of cor- 
| recting a mistake or fraud. They gather ‘in the morning, and 
| disperse when the mistsof eveningrise. Andit is to these bodies 

that the choice of the men who are to compose what we are fond 
| of calling the most august body on earth is practically and in the 
| ordinary course of things to be committed. It is these bodies 
| who are fitter to be trusted than the Leyislatures to whom all the 
| dearest interests of the people of the States are committed. 

Cicero, in his oration for Lucius Flaccus, attributes the decay 
| of Roman and the destruction of the Grecian liberty to the sub- 
stitution of the turbulent popular assembly for the deliberative 
| chamber in wielding the political power of the State. He has 
| left his terrible picture of the popular assemblies of his time as 
a pregnant lesson for all mankind. 

It may be said that governors and State officers and Repre- 
| sentatives in Congress are selected in this way now. That is 
true. But have all nominations of governors and Representa- 
tives in Congress been on the whole more satisfactory to the peo- 
ple than the selection of Senators for one hundred years? | 
think that when any one of us wishes to arouse the State pride 
of the people he represents by enumerating the great men who 
have adorned their history, we find that the names of the men 
who have sat in these seats arise to our lips quite as naturally as 
the names of the governors or the Representatives in Congress, 
however illustrious. 

When my colleague here or my colleagues in the other House 
wish to stir the hearts of a Massachusetts audience they are 
quite as likely to speak of Webster, and of John Quincy Adams, 
of Charles Sumner, of Rufus Choate, or George Cabot, and of 
Edward Everett and John Davis as of any one in our list of gov- 
ernors, excellent as that list has been. is there any other State 
of which the sameisnottrue? And nearly every one of thegreat 
men who have been elected to the House by the choice of the 
people has also sat in the Senate. The people who by any con- 
stitutional method of choice will in any generation send to this 
Chamber an ignoble or unworihy Senator will, I will venture to 
say, be found to have at the same time no better timber in their 
executive chair or in‘ the House of Representatives. 

It is a little difficult for a member of this body, without some 
violation of good taste or self-assertion, tostate what we all think 
of the character which the Senate has maintained from the be- 
ginning of the Government and of its title to the confidence of 
the people. But I am not afraid or ashamed to invite a compar- 
ison of the men who have sat in these seats and represented my 
own Commonwealth, down to the date when the present Senators 
took their places, with any line of dukes, barons, or princes, or 
emperors, or popes who have successively filled the seats of any 
legislature or the executive chair of any commonwealth, whether 
these persons held their titles by virtue of noble descent or royal 
favor or of the favor of the people themselves. 

I do not believe the people of Massachusetts—and the same 
chalienge may be given with confidence in behalf of any other 
American State that has a history—will accept this invitation to 
change the method of choosing the Senators, which depends, «s 
Lhave said, not only upon the claim that the Legislatures are 
unfit to be trusted with thisduty, which is one among the chiel- 
est functions of sovereignty, but that the Senate of the United 
States has, upon the whole, been a failure. 

I do not believe the people of Massachusetts are quite ready 
to discredit their own General Court with its two hundred and 
sixty yearsof legislative history ,and give their confidence instead 
to a political convention which gathers in the morning and dis 
perses when the mists of evening arise, whose members are wit!i- 
out an oath of office, without a record, without legal restraint 
upon their election, who have no accountability to their repre- 
sentatives, or to anybody, without even the requirement that 
they shall be citizens. 

And I do not believe that they are quite prepared to say that, 
















| 
on the whole, they are ashamed of the Senators who, by the | 
free choice of their Legislatures, have for a hundred years rep- | 
resented them in this great national council. — ay 
It is a poor cheap flattery of the people, this notion that suf- 
frage is to be deified and that the results of suffrage are to be | 
degraded; that the people have all wisdom and all honesty, but | 
that their trusted agents are to be bought or cajoled. Will it 
not be the same people who choose the Senators and who choose 
the Legislatures? Is there any evil influence which will operate 
upon the Legislature which will not operate with like effect upon | 
the convention? F ; 
But it is said that the choice of a nominating convention is but | 
the first step. Any mistake it may make will be corrected by 
the people. But, Mr. President, except in most extreme cases, 
the correction must be worse than the evil which is to be cured. 
| . - At what cost are the people to vote down the nomination made 
a N by the convention of the party which is in the majority because 
of their disapproval of a man who is its candidate for the Sen- 
ate? Of course the plurality system will be applied to this as to | 
every popular election. The people, then, must manifest their 
disapproval of an unworthy candidate regularly nominated only 
i by transferring their support to the candidate of another party. | 
It is not likely that any man who would get the nomination of 
his party convention will be so unpopular that substantially the 
whole membership of his party willrefuse tosupporthim. What 
will happen will be the choice of the candidate of another party. | 
Now, what doesthis mean? lt means thatthe people of aState 
are 40 Bive their support to doctrines, measures, policies, politi- 
cal principles of which they disapprove solely because of their | 
opinion as to the individual character of the man who represents | 
them. We have a party in Massachusetts who think a protec- 
tive tariff a monopoly, extortionate, robbery, and plunder of the 
many for the benefit of the few. They think it operates griev- 
ous and intolerable injustice in its application to the individual 








citizen, and that its effect upon the national welfare is immoral, 
evil, disastrous. 

And yetif any of them happen to think that a man nominated 
by their party to represent these opinions is not a good man, 
a they are to send to Washington a man who supports all of these 
% things simply because of their opinions as to an individual char- 
s acter. They must prefer a man who makes his country the in- 
strument of rebbers, monopolists, plunderers, and evil managers 

of finances, who is amiable and honest in private, over a dis- 
honest and unamiable man who will put an end to all this in- 
7 iquity. 
Ts other words, the correction of the mistake made by the po- 
litical convention is only to be made at the cost of destroying 
the character of the country because of the character of the can- 
didate. The amiable man who has no objection to dishonest and 
fraudulent elections is to be preferred to the unamiable man who 
wants honesty and fairness inelections. I have nodoubt but that 
in extreme cases a man may be nominated by mistake, by decep- 
tion, by public indifference, as a candidate of my party, whose 
personal character is such thatit would be my duty to refuse him 
my support, whatever happened. But those cases will, I believe, 
be extremely rare, and if the disease to be remedied be wholly 
evil, the remedy itself is almost as bad. 
. Mr. President, the experience of our first century has, it seems 
to me, mostamply vindicated the constitutional purpose which 
resulted in the Senate. It is not expedient to have two Houses 
both directly dependent on the popular will. I would not speak 
with disrespect of the House of Representatives. Every Amer- 
ican who knows the history of his country must feel a just pride 
in that great assembly, which has been and will hereafter be 
the direct representative of the people’s will. The names of iis 
great leaders—of Clay, of John Quincy Adams, and of Thaddeus 
Stevens—rise to the lips when we would stir in the hearts of 
any American assembly the emotion of :national pride or the 
love of constitutional liberty. 

If there be anything in its conduct which at any time impresses 
the thoughtful observer unpleasantly, I think he will admit 
that, on the whole, it bears comparison with the French Assem- 
bly, or the great representative body of Germany, or even with 
the British House of Commons. But the constitution of that 
House has compelled it to resort to many devices and to submit 
to many inconveniences. We should all be sorry if we were 
compelled to submit to them in the Senate. The freedom of de- 
bate in the House of Representatives is gone. What I some- 
s times think is even of more importance, the freedom of amend- 
ment is gone also. 

Both these great essentials to wise and honest legislation exist 
only to a very limited extent, and then at the pleasure of the 
majority. It is here only that the freedom of debate is secure. 

rom all this has grown up the most pernicious of unconsti- 
tutional practices, that of filibustering, which was introduced 
originally to preyent hasty or arbitrary action by the majority, 
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but is now used to prevent or overthrow the rule of the majority 
altogether. So that the course of le,islation in that House to- 


| day is this: A few great measures, to which the party in the 


majority is agreed, are carried through by special rules adapted 
for the purpose, the minority being deprived of all rights of 
reasonable debate or reasonable amendment. 

All other measures, however important, however salutary, 


however much desired by the majority of the House and a ma- 
jority of the people, age atthe mercy of asmal! and resolute mi- 
nority. In the last House the antioption bill, which I regarded 
as an evil and pestilential measure, and the bankruptey bill, 
which I regarded as a wise and salutary measure, met the same 
fate in spite of the desire of a clear and large majority of that 
body for their passage. Thiscondition of thingsis unrepublican 
and undemocratic, and if continued long must result in the over- 
throw of republican government itself. 

Another evil of like character and of equal magnitude has 
grown up from the necessities, or the fancied necessities, in the 
transaction of business in the House of Representatives. 

The question whether an important measure shall be submit- 
ted to the House for consideration has to be determined, not Vy 
individual members, not by chosen committees, not by the ma- 
jority of the House itself, nor even by its unanimous consent in 
many instances, but by the will of the presiding officer alone. 
He determines, at his sole volition, what members shall be recog- 
nized and what measures the House shall be asked to consider. 

[t is notorious that many measures of vast importance, many 


measures of relief demanded by justice and by the national good 
faith, abide session after session and Congress after Convress, 
having received the supporto! this body, and which would have 
received the unanimous consent of the other if they could be 
taken up, which never can be heard in that House because of the 
refusal of its presiding officer to submit them. 

Now, Mr. President, habits like this in the conduct of legisla- 
tion do not grow up and keep their place without some grave 
public reason, or at least some grave public necessity. It may 
be that a body which represents, as does that House, a tempo- 
rary and sometimes fleeting popular purpose requires such re- 
straints and chains and fetters as these for the public safety. 
I think we may well pause before we give to this body a char- 
acter which will require such obstacles to be placed in the path 
of its free action. The time may come—some of us thought that 
it was near at hand—when it may be necessary to introduceeven 
here arule fora limited and carefully guarded cléture in debate. 

Every member of this body would regard that as a most pain- 
ful necessity. If that time ever comes, it will be because rules 
established for the protection of freedom of action in the Senate 
have been abused to prevent and subvert it. But I hope and be- 
lieve the time will never come when any question will be taken 
in this Senate in regard to which every Senator shall not have 
an opportunity to express fully and freely his opinion in debate, 
and in regard to which he shall not have the fullest opportunity 
to offer amendments as seems to him desirable. 

[ suppose there have been a few instances of corruption of 
State Legislatures in the election of Senators. In a few cases 
such attempts have been exposed and failed in the Legislatures 
themselves. Ina few cases they have been detected here. In 
very few, indeed, they have probably been successful. I thought 
the Senate touched its low-water mark when a few years ago 
it refused to investigate one of them. It is a great mistake to 
wares that nominating conventions will be much more easily 
dealt with, or that popular elections have been or will hereafter 
be any more exempt from such influences. Have popuiar elec- 
tions in ancient republics, or in England, or here, been freer 
from corruption than elections through delegated and chosen 
assemblies? Mr. President, there will never, for any lenyth of 
time, be venal Legislatures without a corrupt people behind 
them. 

Besides, there are, unhappily, other modes of destroying the 
freedom of elections, to which popular elections are exposed, 
from which legislative assemblies are free. The great prize of 
the office of Senator is, if this amendment be adopted, to be 
added to the temptations which, unless many a report in the 
other House be without foundation, have induced in very many 
instances in our history false counts, fraudulent naturalization, 
personation of voters, fraudulent residences, forged returns, in- 
timidation, and mob violence. These attend elections in great 
cities and in States where race differences still add their bitter- 
ness to the struggle for political power. 

There have been, it isestimated, more than three hundred and 
ee casesin the House of Representatives. 
They have been the scandal and reproach of our political his- 
tory. Exceptinga veryfew creditable examples, they have been 
decided for partisan considerations, as like cases were decided in 
the British House of Commons until jurisdiction was transferred 
to the judges. 
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I suppose it is not intended to take from the Senate the power 
to judge of the election of itsown members, Until now the con- 
tested-election cases in the Senate have in general depended\ 
upon constitutional or legal questions, or upon facts easily ascer- | 
tained and established. Butif this change be made, the Senate, | 


in every close election, must undertake investigations which 
will range over an entire State. A contest in New York, or 


or Illinois, or Ohio may put in issue the legality | 
of every vote cast in a State of three million, or five million, or] 
perbaps within a generation, of ten million people. There will} 
never be a close election without a contest here. Unless human 

na change, the result of these contests will depend on 

partisan considerations, and will shake public coufidence in the 

Renate ( ) lis very foundation. 

Let no man decoive himself into the belief that if this change 
be made t Senate of the United States willlong endure. 
other legislative system will take the place of that which our 
fathers devised for us, and which for a hundred years has been 


: 
Bhial 


the admiration of mankind. The method of election is indis- 
pensa le to secure the pect liar quality of the body to be elected. 
The change will lead to an attempted overthrow of the equality 
of the Senate 


The States never conseited to perpetual equality in a senate 
made up in any other way or on any other principle of selection. 
They never agreed that tLere should be forever between New 
York and Maine an equality in a legislative chamber, which is 
only a house of representatives made up of differently consti- 
tuted districts. In twenty years the State of New York will 
have ten millions of people, with a vote for every five persons. 
Do you think they will long endure to submit to equality in legis- 
lation, in the making of treaties, in the appointment of great ex- 
ecutive oflicers, in the power to punish and remove great offend- 
ers, in the making of war, and in the making of peace, with the 
8,000 voters of dwindling Nevada, when the two States are sim- 
ply two representative districts, whose only difference is that 
one is two hundred and fifty times as large as the other? 

New York submits to this loyally to-day.. She has pledged 
her eterna! allegiance to the Constitution. Shecannotchange it 
without the consent of every other State. It is so nominated in 
the bond, and is the price she pays for boing the Empire State of 
an imperial nation. She can not escape it without a revolution. 
But open to her this door. Tell her that the Senate, as Hamil- 
ton and Jay conceived it, is gone. Tell her that it is no longer 
to be made up of chosen men, selected by chosen men, to be re- 
moved one degree from public impulse and passion, and repre- 
senting the deliberate, sober, and instructed will of the people. 
She will tell you that her constitutional obligation has gone also, 
and that the equality of the States in the Senate may henceforth 
be abolished or modified like other provisions of the instrument. 
‘*T never promised,” she will tell you, ‘‘ to submit to it forever, 
under your new arrangement,” ‘' Non in heec fadera veni,” or, 
as my great predecessor on this floor used to translate it: “I 
maxie no such bargain, and I stand no such nonsense.” 

Yarious methods of electing Senators were proposed and thor- 
oughly discussed in the Convention, but the vote for the pres- 
ent method was at last unanimous. I think the suggestion of 
another method of choice is of quite recent origin and is more 
the outcome of circumstances that are not only recent, but will 
be temporary. Chancellor Kent, volume 1, page 225, says: 

The election of the Senate by the State Legislatures is also a recognition 


of their separate and independent existence,and renders them absolutely 
essential to the operation of the National Government. 


Theo Federalist, number 62, written by Hamilton, says: 

It is equally unnecessary to dilate on the appointment of Senators by the 
State Legislatures. Among the various modes which might have been de- 
vised for constituting this branch of the Government, that which has been 
proposed by the convention is probably the most congenial with the public 
opinion. Itis recommended by the double advantage of favoring a select 
appointment, and of giving to the State government such an agency in the 
formation of the Federal Government as must secure the authority of the 
former, and may form a convenient link between the two systems. 


Hamilton adds in the same number of the Federalist: 


In this spirit it may be remarked that the equal vote allowed to each State 
is atonce @ constitutional recognition of the portion of sovereignty remain- 
ing in the individual States and an instrumentfor preserving that residuary 
sovereignty. ‘So far the equality ought to be no less acceptable to the large 
than to the small States, ce they are not less solicitous to guard by every 
possible expedient against an improper consolidation of the States into one 
simple republic. 


The Convention which framed the Constitution, after some con- 
sideration, unanimously rejected the plan of choosing Senators 
by the people, and unanimously adopted the present system. 
Judge Story (Constitution, section 704) meations as one of the 
reasons that this ‘‘ would increase public confidence by securing 
the National Government from any encroachments on the pow- 
ers of the States.” 

This idea deserves to be dwelt upon. The State Legislatures 
are the bodies of men most interested of all others to preserve 
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| State jur.sdiction—more than the governors, who may be expected 
to aspire to national employments, Itis well that the mem 
| of one branch of the Legislature should look to them for t) 
| reélection, and it is a great security for the rights of the Sta 
The State Legislatures will be made up of men whose duty 
be the administration of the State authority of their s 
State interests and the framing of laws for the governm 
| the State which they represent. The popular conventions, ; 
ered for the political purpose of nominating Senators, ma: 
quite otherwise composed or guided. Here, in the State L 
| lature, is to be found the great security against the enc 
ment upon the rights of the Stat 
*. How many instances there have been in our history in w 
an immediate popular vote would have led to disastrous c 
quences, but the sober second thought of the people has | 
the path of safety. Mr. Madison said in the Constitutional 
veution (see Madison Papers, volume 2, page 847): 

lf the opinions of the people were to be our guide,it would be diffi 
say What course we ought to take. No memberof the Convention cot 
what the opinions of his constituents were at this time, much less co 
say What they would think if possessed of the information and light 
sessed by the members here; and still less what would be their way of 
ing six or twelve months hence. 





Suppose that if, instead of action through a convention 
adoption of the Constitution itself had been submitted toadi 
popular vote, it would have been rejected by a majority of 
States, certainly by the States of Connecticut, Massachusetts, ! 
York, and Virginia, the four great States without whose co 
ation theestablishment of national government would have! 
impossible. How many times great waves of delusion have sw: 
over the land, whose force was broken by the sober discussi 
of deliberate assemblies. The great anti-Masonic movement of 
1835, the Know-Nothing movement of 1854 and the years t 
followed, are but two out of many examples. 

Neither Charles Sumner nor Salmon P. Chase could have been 
elected by a popular vote when they were first chosen. Mr 
Sumner certainly would have gone down before the Know-Noth- 
ing movement, which he so bravely breasted, if the question of 
his reéleetion had been submitted to a popular vote in Massa 
chusetts in 1855. It is quite doubtful ii Mr. Webster himsel; 
would have been chosen by a direct vote of the people of Massa. 
chusetts at any time after 1850, 

It is the purpose and the effect of this constitutional amend- 
ment to overthrow State autonomy in two particulars,in regard 
to which the State is to be bound and fettered for all time unless 
two-thirds of the two Houses of Congress and three-fourths of 
the States shall hereafter consent to retrace their steps. 

First, the States, in many instances, distribute their polit 
power evenly. The people are ¥presented in the State 
tures by their neighbors and associates, by men whom they ki 
and whem they respect and who represent the local feeling. 

This proposed amendment requires the voice of the State to 
be uttered by masses of its citizens, and removes political po 
to the great masses who are collected in our cities. Chicago i 
to cast the vote of Illinois, Baltimore of Maryland, New Y or! 
City of the State of New York, and Cincinnati of Ohio. Th 
farmer class, which now have their just weight, will be out- 
weighed by the dwellers in the great towns where the tw 
tremes meet—great wealth and great poverty—and combine to 
take possession of the affairs of the Government. 

Second, plurality must take the place of the majority. The 
opportunity for third parties to have a just and reason: 
weight will be destroyed. 

Besides, there will be larger opportunities for fraud and cri: 
in elections. These will be easy to commit and hard to kx 
quired into. 

Mr. President, a people has always a distinct individual char- 
acter. A city, a State, a nation, is very human. It has its 
hopes, its fears, its passions, its tastes, its prejudices, its resent 
ment, its affection, its hasty impulse, its sober judgment, its 
deliberate will. We attribute to it the moral qualities of px 
tience, endurance, and self-sacrifice. These qualities are made 
up of the prevailing temper of the men and women who posses 
them, but they are of a higher standard than is attained by any 
individuals except the best. 

The Spartan or the Swiss or the American quality is as 
known and as individual and distinct as that of the great herves 
of history. It is this trait that causes the affection which w° 
feel for our country. We love it with an individual love. We 
cherish it with a supreme affection. Men die for it as they 
would die for wife or parentor children. It is therefore no dis 
honor to the American people that we demand that in the cov 
duct of their great affairs they shall do what every wise m4! 
and e good man and every brave man is expeeted to do W 
the conduct of his own. 

It is no affront to the American 
be asked to secure that deli 
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utting aside of hasty impulse and passion in their important 
taffairs that every wise man practices in his own. This Repub- 
lic isnomushroom growth. It isanoak which adds ring to ring 
+hrough many @ summer’s heat and winter's cold. Its glorious 

ainscome slowly that they may comesurely. The deliberate will 
of the people is, however, sure and certain of accomplishment 
Whatever the American people have thoughtfully, wisely, and 
pati ntly considered and designed and resolved upon, that result 
issure to beaccomplished. And our present constitutional forms 
and mechanisms have always proved abundantly sufficient for its 
accomplishment. And itis hardly too much to say that the great 
peginnings of popular movements for liberty have been in the 
Senate, 

r. President, itis not true that the Senate, in the sober judg- 
ment of the American people, has failed to meet the just expecta- 
tions of the generation who framed and adopted the Constitu- 
tion. It has responded quite as speedily and quite as directly to 
the sober conclusion of the popularjudgment and to the settled 
desires of the popular heart as has the other House or as has 
any State Legislature. 

it has originated far more than its proportion of the great 
measures in our legislative history, for the benefit of the people, 
which are found in our statute books. 


[t has resisted what is evil, but it has also initiated and ac- | 


complished what is good. This was never more true than in 
recent years. It is not too much to say—and I assert it without 
fear of successful contradiction—that— 

If any private citizen want justice; 

any executive oflicer want to improve administration; 

Ifany man desire new and wholesome laws; 

lf any man want the public mind awakened by discussion—he 
seeks and he finds what he desires in the Senate. Why, even 
the friends of this amendment to the Constitution come here for 
its first serious discussion. 

It is said the recent elections of Senators in States lately ad- 
mitted have been attended with some occurrences that tend to 






. »_* . . . : rr j 
bring the present method of choosing themintodisrepute. There 


has been no investigation into this matter. No man here can say 
how much truth there may be in these reports, in the charges or 
suspicions which appear in the columns of the newspapers. ‘The 
fact that those elections have resulted in a way some of us do not 
like is of little importance. 

The only questions are whether whatever evil may have at- 
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binations of dishonest men will be powerless before the honesty 

| and intelligence of the people. Property will increas Every 
honest and industrious man will get his share, and t terests 

| of property will have their due and justiniluence. The ple 
will ch Os ‘ islators ho 1 to y are wil ing to trust wilh their 
local concerns,’and so fit to |} I ed tos t the 1 

| to wield their share of nat 

| I do not think the America » te tha have ec e into the 

| Union within the ast twenty-fiy Ars ’ s80n toshrink 

| from a comparison with any others inr l esty, the 

| capacity, the industry, the fidelity, o 

| who have represented them in the national counci \\ 

| have differed with them, or with most of th , Uy ls \ 
important questions, I believe thatif we had had a Senate a 

| House compos d wholly of the repre hit es of th l 

| States our national legislation would have g W snd 

| would have been, in ge “al, ptab to the peo f the 

} whole country. 

| The argument of the able Senator from I 10s, W th I have 

| read with much care, is summed up in three propositio 

First. That the people of Lilinvis beli 

| conditions the election of S tors by their State L Fisliature 

| has failed of satisfactory results. ; 

Second. The framers of the Constitution di t pro arly ea 

| timate the intelligence and capacity of the th ] t 
several States. M« of 1 members of the Cony 

| themselves still under the influence of in i aristocratic 
ideas, and were without experience of the successful workings of 

| popular institutio 

Third. The L lature of | l i ero Ls+ WW ( l it 
and abused its great pow ; [he Constitution [847 dep a 
the Legisiature of its electoral powers and confer! the election 
of governor and judges upou the } | he of e il 

strious men who have since composed supreme co of 
[llinois, elected by the people, have justilied the | h 

| of those who favored the innovation. 

I have stated these propositions in the Senator’s own langua 
They contain hisentireargument. Letuslook atthem. ‘The 
election of Senators in Illinois under existing conditions, Lvs 
the Senator, ‘‘ has failed of satisfactory results.” He invites us 

| to a contrast with the results attained by p yp ‘elections since 


tended them is likely to be permanent, and whether the same | 


evils would not have existed if the choice had been by popular 
election, and have not existed to an equal degree in the choice 
of governors and Representatives in Congress. When we con- 
sider the circumstances of these new communities it is aston- 
ishing and gratifying that they have done so well. It seems to 
me that the inaugurationof their governments was creditable to 


them. Their population isspread over large spaces of territory. | 
The people of the different parts of the new States are unknown | 


to each other, and the representative or senator in the State 
Legislature is frequently little known to his constituents. Min- 
gled with the honest and enterprising men who have chosen 
their residences in the honorable ambition to achieve fortune for 
themselves, to perform every duty of good citizenship, to build 
on sure foundations States of the best kind, are adventurers, 
criminals, men from all parts of this continent, and from Europe 
and Asia, some of whom have left their country for their coun- 
try’s good. They are not worse than other communities in this 
respect, but they have less opportunity to know each other. 
They will compare most favorably with the dense populations of 
some Eastern cities. But the people of this class are there. 
These communities are called upon to take upon themselves 
the great fanction of government under circumstances which 
would have rendered success impossible to our ancestors at Ply- 
mouth, or Boston, or New Haven, or Philadelphia; suppose 
that, added to the chosen and venerable men who founded the old 
thirteen States, there had come across the sea adventurers from 
all Europe; suppose that on the first organization of their leg- 


theother of the contending factions who were struggling for the 
political control of all Europe; suppose that every passion and 
ambition and jealousy and evildesire which entered into such a 
controversy had followed them to their new domains and had 

lazed even more fiercely among them; suppose men of large 
wealth were ready tocorrupt them to the service of their own per- 
sonal ambitions; suppose members or emissaries of the national 
committees of great parties had seated themselves with their 
money bags at their gates—is it likeiy that the Puritans at Ply- 


1847, under which governors and illustrious judges have been 
chosen by the people. 

The Senators of Lllinois in 1847 were Stephen A. Douglas and 
Sidney Breese. Does the Senator doubt that Stephen A. Douglas 
would have been chosen by the people of Lilinois, if the question 
had been submitted to them, on every occasion when he was 
chosen by the Legislature: 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator allow me to answer that 
question? 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. Judge Douglas would undoubtedly have been 
chosen by the peopie at any time except at his last election, 
when the popular vote was against him. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not so understand it. Was not Sidne 
Breese, successively justice and chief justice, one of the most il- 
lustrious of the illustrious men whom the Senator says the people 
of Illinois elected to the bench? They were succeeded by James 
Shields, the gallant soldier of [rish birth, whorepresented three 
States in this body, and by William A. Richardson. Will it b 





claimed that cither of these eminent men would not have been 
chosen if the people could havechosen them? Nextcame Lyman 
Trumbull and Richard Yates. Trumbull was elected by the peo 
ple to the supreme bench in 1848 and Yates wasgovernor. Then 
came Richard Oglesby, three times chosen governor, and John 


} 


A. Logan, the most illustrious volunteer soldier of the war and 
the favorite candidate of Illinois for the Presidency. Ido not 
think we have quite yetreached the ‘‘ failure und 


er existing con- 


| ditions.” 


Next we have David Davis, thres times chosen judge by the 


| people, who came at last, to the Senate from the bench of the 
islative bodies had depended the political ascendency of one or | 


| 


mouth, or the Cavaliers of Jamestown, or the Quakers of Phila- | 


delphia would have succeeded any better in founding their States 
than our countrymen and brethren in the far West? But all 
these things wil 


Supreme Court of the United States,where Abraham Lincoln 
had placed him. Can the Senator from Lilinois place his fin 

upon one of this illustrious line, who did grace and honor to the 
Senate, who was not among the foremost citizens of his noble 
State or who would not have been chosen if the choice had been 
by the people? Then comes CULLOM, the friend and pupil of 


| Abraham Lincoln, twice governor by the choice of his fellow- 


citizens, as he has been twice Senator by the choice of the Leg- 
islature. Has the Senator yet reached the period for his argu- 
ment that the legislative selection of Senators is on a lower level 
than the choice of the people for governor or for judge? 

There remains to be considered the case of the Senator him- 
self. I might otherwise feel adelicacy in discussingit. But the 


pass by. The people will come to know each | facts strongly support my argument, and, as stated in his ample 
Other. They will understand their permanent interests. Com- | autobiography, are so highly creditable to him, that I must be 
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pardoned for alluding to them. After a career of brilliant civil 
and military service, and after having been tried for four years 
in the office of governor, he was nominated for governor again in 
1888. The ungrateful people of Lllinois defeated him by a ma- 
jority of 38,000 on a direct popular vote. 

Mr. PALMER. Iask pardon. Will the Senator please state 
again the majority? 

Mr. HOAR. Thirty-eight thousand in 1888. 

Mr. PALMER. My colleague {[Mr.CULLOM] will furnish dif- 
ferent figures. 

Mr. HOAR. I have taken the figures very carefully, taking 
the votes of all other parties. 

Mr. CULLOM. As my colleague [Mr. PALMER] has referred 
to me, I will state that so far as the two prominent candidates 
were concerned, my colleague and his opponent, Governor Fifer, 
my colleague was defeated for governor by about 12,500 votes, 
if | remember correctly. 

Mr. HOAR. At any rate,itisenough. The people of Illinois 
defeated him by 12,500, without couating the third party or the 
fourth party vote; and then he was elected Senator by the Legis- 
lature. The people of Llinois elected a Legislature whose ma- 
jority was originally opposed to him, But on conference and 
comparison of views he was finally selected. 

Now, if the Senator from Illinois means to affirm that this, the 
latest result of choosing Senators in illinois by the Legislature, 
is unsatisfactory to the people, we who know the value of his 
service must be permitted respectfully to dissent. 

The Senator from Oregon |Mr. Mi1rCHELL] has brought to the 
discussson of this interesting question the great industry and 
the great ability which always characterize his contributions to 
our debates. I have carefully read his argument of April 22, 
i890. I think he summed up in that all the chief reasons for 
thischange. He begins with a history of the proceedings of the 
Convention which framed the Constitution, so far as they deal 
with this subject. As I have already observed, he imputes to 
that Convention and to its members a distrust of the people. 
I differ from him in that opinion, as I do from the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. PALMER], who utters the same opinion. 

I think the members of the Convention exhibited a sublimer 
trust in the people than any other body of men who have been 
gathered together in human history. They were, some of them, 
the same men who signed the Declaration of Independence in 
1776. They were inspired by the same faith that inspired the 
Congress which, as its final act, ordained that great security of 
freedom—the Ordinance of 1787. They were laying the deep 
foundations of what was hoped would be an eternal structure. 
Every stone, every beam, every rafter, was laid in confidence of 
the wisdom and the justice of the people and their eternal ca- 
pacity for self-goyernment. Trust in the people was with them 
an article of profoundest religious faith. They derived the great 
doctrine of human equality, which they placed in the forefront 
of the Declaration,which made us a nation, from the word of the 
Creator of mankind himself, as they read and interpreted it. 

But, as I have already said, their confidence in the people 
was like the confidence we feel ina wise, just,and righteous man, 
capable of self-government and understanding and self-restraint, 
who in the great actions of life exercises for himself delibera- 
tion, reflection, and self-control. It was the immediate action 
of the people which they deprecated. It was final and absolute 
self-control and self-government which they ordained and se- 
cured, 

The Senator from Oregon said that the Constitution these men 
ordained has required amendment. He is amazed that the 
amendments were not understood and incorporated in the Con- 
stitution by the men who originallyframed it. But the Senator 
has failed to see that every one of these amendments, from the 
first to the fifteenth, is an amendment in the direction of putting 
new control upon the immediate and direct action of majorities. 
Every one of them secures the rights of the people by a restraint 
upon their power. Every one, with a single exception in the 
change of the method of electing the President—adopted after 
the election of Mr. Jefferson—both the original twelve and the 





| tions of those things which, for the welfare of the whole people, 


no majority under our Constitution shall be permitted to do. 
The Senator goes on to announce, as the foundation of his ar- 
gumenut, the pnciple that no system can be properly termed 
free or popular which deprives the individual voter of his right 
to cast his vote directly for the man of his choice for any office, 
whether it be a State officer, member of the national House of | 
Representatives, United States Senator, or President. And the 
logic of his position compels him to avow this doctrine. So | 
that. if the people go with him, this amendment must be fol- 
lowed by others, under which the United States judiciary and | 
the President, and the Vice-President are to be chosen by the 
action of a direct popular majority. This may be sound policy; 


: : : 
three that have been adopted in our time, are simply declara- 
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but when it is established, the Constitution of the United States 
is gone. 

The Senator further adds that in his judgment lodging this 
power in the State Legislatures tends to the election to the Lee. 
islature of a man solely because of his opinions as to election 
a Senator, and the ‘‘ question as to his qualifications for the bus 
ness of the general Legislature, or the views he entertains with 
reference to the great material interests of the State—interna| 
improvements, assessments, taxes, revenue, corporations, appro 
priations, trusts, municipal affairs, salaries and fees of offic: 
civil and criminal code, apportionment, and other like im 
tant subjects—are wholly lost sight of.” 

[ can only oppose to this opinion of my honorable friend my 
own opinion that this is a very important consideration in favo 
of the present system. I think that it is best to commit t! 
great function of choosing the members of this body to the 
liberate and careful judgmentof men who are trusted with ev: 
other legislative function of sovereignty, and not to adopt a 
method which in practice will commit it to men whom the | 
ple trust with nothing else. 

Mr. President, if you take from the men who now repres 
the sovereignty of the State in all its domestic relations 
right to choose the men whu are to exercise its share of nati: 
legislation, you will diminish their weight and character. )\ 
will get for the discharge of both duties men less fitted to 
trusted with either. 

The Senator from Oregon says that he finds, as a chief reason 
for promoting the change—that he findseverywhere discont: 
and unrest. If he means that he finds everywhere discont« 
with the present method of choosing Senators, or with the e 
isting Constitution of the United States, or even among though 
ful men with the Senate itself, 1 must express my dissent from 
his opinion. On the contrary, I believe that any intelligent as- 
semblage of American peopie will unite as readily and enthusi- 
astically in praise of their national Constitution as at any time 
since it went into operation. I believe, if called upon to declare 
what it is in the Constitution they especially value, they would 
now, as ever, state that among the chief titles to their regard 
are the Senate and the national judiciary. 

If the Senator mean that there is a general feeling of dissat- 
isfaction with existing conditions, that our social life is dis- 
turbed, that the classes in society are getting into conflict with 
each other, that the people are in that frameof mind which p 
cedes a great revolution—while I think he exaggerates very 
much the state of feeling, so far as he is right I think he urges 
an especial reason for not changing the Constitution to-day. 
Certainly such achange should be made soberly, quietly, deliber- 
ately, and by men whocan look through the history of acentury, 
and not look merely at the fleeting and passing evils. 

I have read also with great attention the argument upon this 
subject by the accomplished and thoughtful Senator from Indi- 
ana[Mr. TURPIE]. He thinks that neither of the three depart- 
ments of the National Government is now controlled by the peo- 

le. If he means thatthe choice of neither is directly controlled 

y the péople,I would remind him that not only one of our two 
legislative branches is the direct popular choice according to 
numbers, but that action of the electoral colleges is, in fact, a 
direct expression of the popular will. So that the House of 
Representatives, which shares equally with the Senate in power 
of atfirmative legislation, and the President, with his executive 
and treaty-making powers and his veto upon all legislative ac- 
tion, are the result of direct popular choice. 

If he mean that, when our three departments of Government 
are chosen, their action should be the result, not of the individ: 
ual conscience and judgment of the legislature, of the executive. 
or of the judge, but should respond to the present and instant 
pulsation of the popular heart, I answer that [ think he is wrong 
in desiring a government so constructed or administered. 

If the Senator’s doctrine be sound, it seems to me it shou! « be 
applied everywhere; that the people should, as far as possible, 
deliberate for the legislature, execute for the officer, and 
cide for the judge. If,as I believe, that be the worst and noi 
the best theory of government on earth, the doctrine should be 
applied nowhere. 

Mr. President, the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CH AND 
LER] well said that this is the first change ever serious!) 0 
posed in the framework of our National Government. A|! ‘l¢ 
other amendments have been restraints upon the people’s w.: 
secure the people’s rights. The amendment in the time o! 
Jefferson only required the designation by the electoral colleze 


i 


| of the offices to be held by the persons for whom their votes \ ere 


cast; a change shown to be necessary by the experience in te 


| famous contest between Jefferson and Burr. 


Never before has there been proposed, so far as I know.4 


| change which is to affect the great balance of political pow?! 
| which ourfathers adjusted with so much care. 


Iquite agree W ita 
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the Senator from Oregon that the principle of this change will | 
ad to the choice of the President, the choice of the Se nators 





aa in the end to the choice of the judges by the mere bri tal 
force of numbers. | do not agree with him in thinking seach a | 
cha ge is desired by the American people. When it shall be ac- 
complished, the American Constitution is-gone. 

Y .. President, I have no respect for the habit which has long | 
since grown up of undervaluing the character of American leg- 


islative assemblies. Since our Government went into action it 
has been the habit of thoughtless persons or of persons who in 
their own lives have had no experience in public responsibili- 
{ -the habit has even cre pt into grave histories—todecry and | 
lisparage the Continental Congress. The men who made up 
that illustrious body began their services with the great state 
apers W hich commanded the admiration of Chatham, who de- 
i elared that although he had read Thue ydides and was familiar 

with the work of the master minds of the past, in his judgment | 
hey equaled anything in antiquity. 

These papers—the address to the King, the address to the 
! British people, and the address to the people of Ireland—were 
") followed by the Declaration of Independence. It was the same 
a Continental Congress whose wisdom selected Washington for the 
™ co mmand of our armies and Franklin and John Adams for our 
diplomaticagentsabroad. It was the same Continental Congress 
which stood faithfully by Washington during the seven years of 











the Revolutionary war, which ended its labors with the great 
Ordinance of 1787, and whose members composed in large part 
the body which framed the Constitution itself. 


Of the thirty-nine men who signed the Constitution, eighteen 
sioned the Declaration. Ellsworth, who signed the Declaration, 





was absent when the Constitution was completed, Gerry, who 
signed the Declaration, refused to sign the eee The 
failure, if there were any failures in the conduct of the Revolu- 


tionary war, was the failure of the people of the American States, 
who were too jealous to part with their own power or to estab- 
lish and trust the necessary agencies for their own protection 
“ hesy's 

1e Legislature of my own State has had two hundred and 
aia years of illustrious history. During my life, while the 
Legislature has been in session it has been the target for th 
sneers of critics and of the press. But every session has ended 
its own term of laborious service, completing a record in which 
always is to be found some new and valuable legislation for hy- 
manity, for labor, for education, for administration of justic: 
which is alike beneficial to their own constituencies and an ex- 
ample to the people of other Commonwealths. 

[am neither afraid nor ashamed to compare the statute book in 
which is found the essence of the history of Massachusetts for 
nearly three centuries with any other body of laws which may 
be produced by any other Commonwealth or by any nation. I[ 
believe the men who have done this work have per for med also 
to the satisfaction of the people the important work of selecting 
their representatives in the national Senate. | 

| 





Why, it is said the Senate has not responded to the popular 
will. When has it failed to respond to the popular will when 
he popular will itself had become settled? The gentlemen who | 
1ake this complaint are impatient. They must remember thatz| 
the Senate has to act for the interests of a people of 65,000,000 | 
and for a nation whose life is to be measured, not by years or by | 
generations, but by centuries. Sessions of Congress, terms of 
Presidential office, generations of men, count but as minutes, | 
are but as the pulsation of an artery in this mighty national 
life. But whenever the American people has made up its mind, 
vhen its judgment is formed, when its will is determiced, that 
will is sure to be carried into effect. Whether through Senates 
or over Senates, through courts or over courts, through Presi- 
dents or over Presidents, through constitutions or over con- 
titutions, the irresistible current will make its way. 

Mr. President, I have no patience with the spasms of dismay 
which seem now and then to affect some worthy philosophers, 
and the effects of which are occasionally seen in the Senate 
Chamber. Oneday there isafear that a few speculators in cotton 
or corn will diminish the price to the seller and raise it to the 
buyer; and so we are asked to overthrow and sweep away all of 

the rights of the States bya single legislative act, anda majority 
of this body and the other House lose their heads and are taken 
off their feet. They think all our existing constitutional re- 























sources are powerless before a few speculators. So, because a 
millionaires clink their money bags about our State legis- 
itive halls, it is proposed to overthow the Constitution of our 






fathers and build up a pure democracy in its place. 






is before. They have put down rebellion, they have abolished | 
lavery, they have thrown off the yoke of foreign tyranny 
str ictly constitutional processes, and with the weapons in their 
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| from King 


The American people have dealt with dangers that we ae seri- | Some of our best friends abroad thou 


by | 


hands that have served them so well 


ion f{ 


in the ps 


oceas or apprehension of these new dangers. 
(’on mips (a mea uli . hon pertinest 
The people of the United States are proud of their ory. 
ltis a touching and noble story. The American you vi 
| something of the annals of other lands His child 
lighted in the half-fabulo siegends by which they explain their 
lorigin. He is especially acquainte: th the history of the older 
| republics and of countries wher onal liberty us in 
| other years found its home He 1 something abo 
Solon and Lycurgus, about Romulus an s volf, of Numa 
in his cavern, of Tell and Win ried, of A i and via of 
Agincourt and Cressy, and the Barons who wrung Magna ¢ ta 


John. 


But he better loves the with which no romance or fa 


» story. 


mingles, upon which history pours its full and blazing torch 

light, of the men who founded these States of ours in Christian 
liberty and law. He likes better to hear of the Pilgrim of Ply- 
mouth, of the austere Puritan of Salem and te w Haven, of the 
liberty-loving enthusiast of Rhode Island, of the Quaker of |’enn- 
sylvania, of the Catholic of Baltimore, of the a lventurous Cava- 
lier of Jamestown. He knows the quality of the woodsmen who, 
in the later generations, struck their axes into the forests of this 
continent; of the sailors whofollowed their prey from the Arctie 
to the Antarctic Sea. He knows how his country has spread 
from a little space by the side of the Eastern sea, till in her 
westward march the gates of the East become visibie again, and 
she has added to her dominion until, as my late colleague said, 
‘ before the sun sets upon Alaska he has risen upon Maine He 
knows by heart the military achievements of the Revolution and 
the great sea fights of the war of 1812. He knows what his 
country has done in science and literature. He | nows what her 
inventive genius has added to the world’s we th and how has 
lifted the burden beneath which the back of i umanity has so 
long been bowed and bent. 

But he knows, also, something of that which makes these great 
achievements permanent and secure. He knows some hing of 
the great foundations upon which the structure of our Constitu- 
tion is reared. He knows something of the temperate restraints 
of American liberty. The figures of great judges and of eat 
Senators command his admiration and stir his enthusiasm and 
excite his sober approbation quite as much as any achievement 
by sea or any military glory upon land. The profound savacity 
of Ellsworth, whose great fame in the beginning of the Govern- 
ment reached the people even from within the closed doors of 
the Senate Chamber; the unequaled wisdom of Marshall, with- 

| out whose luminous exposition the mechanism of the Constitu- 
tion must have failed: the robust sense of Taney; the ripe learn- 
ing and lofty patriotism of Bradley—these will be as familiar to 
his instructed intelligence as the name of any great captain or 
admiral. He comes of a race of political shipwrights, and he 
knows by heart below and aloft the whole structure of our ship of 
state. He knows to the fullest depths of its meaning what the 
flag stands for. He knows how to bend the sails and st p the 
masts. He likes only too well the soundoftheguns. But has 
| found out that itis not the colors, or the armament, or even th: 
sail that makes the ship stanch and the voyage prospero's and 
secure. Itis the tough resistance of the mast, the strength of 
the timbers, the fashion of the keel, the strength below the water 
line, the chain and the anchor, to which the ship of state, with 


| her precious freight, owes her safety. 


He knows what master laid her keel 
What workmen wrought her ribs of steel; 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope; 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In wh a forge 2nd what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of her hope! 

He fears no sudden sound or shock, 

Tis of the wave, not of the rock; 








is but the fi spping of th sail, 
And not a rent made by the gale! 
[ said in the beginning that this is a question of centuries and 


+ 


not of years. it creditof the men who framed th»: Con- 
stitution that the nderstood it. If they had taken counsel 
of their own recen nt experience, they never would have ventured 
to appeal to the people of their own generation to establish the 


of : to the 


30 U 


permanent securities of the Constitution, and would never have 
ventured to trust them with the powers which the Constitution 
creates. ; 

The six p ars which followed the peace of 1783 present but a 
sorry story. It is ataleof feeble government, of disaster, of dis- 


content, of broken faith, of depreciated currency, of stay !aw 
of suffering debtors. of cheated creditors f lawlessness, of 
Shays’s rebellion, and of popular commotions North and South 
ght it was all over with us 
and that the best thing we could do was to ask Geor [if to 
take us back into favor. But out of it came the Ordinance of 
1787, the Constitution of the United States, the design the 
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NOMINATIONS. 

received by the Senate April 7, 18938. 
GOVERNOR OF UTAH. 

West, of Salt Lake City, Utah, to be 

\rthur L, Thomas, to be removed. 

DEPUTY COMMISSIONER OF PENSIONS. 


Executive nominations 


Caleb W. rovernor of 


IRST 


ominic I. Murphy, of Washington, to be First Deputy Com- 
missioner of Pensions, vice Andrew Davidson, resigned. 


COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
\mbrose W. Lyman, of Montana, to be collector of internal 
revenue for the district of Montana, to sueceed James H. Mills, 
resigned. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 
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SECOND AUDITOR Ol 

T. Stobo Farrow, of 
the Treasury. 

DEPUTY FIFT 


South Carol 








Su me Court, the conception of the Senate, the great debute 
upon ) on of the Constitution, and the adoption o: the 
Consti i by th ianimous action of thirteen States. 
e have had one great civil war. But yet it is our glory, as | 
{ t) rlory of the country from which our ancestors came, 
ne d rmine the differance ; which cause revolutions else- James J. Willie, of Flo a ) i Fifth Audit 
where | ate and not by arms. We reason them out, and do | Treasury 
n ht tl out. This Chamber has been the most conspicu- POSTMASTER 
ol . of these contlicts. Here the champions have encoun- Charles E. Peoples, to be pastmaster at Pomeroy, in tl 
ti and measured their stre th. There have been chieftains | of Meigs and State of Ohio. 
in thi e Chamber whose names and memory the American William Dalrymple, to be postms Nelso e 
py » cherish with pride and gratitude, as they cherish the | county of Athens and State yhio 
{ a mory of the men wv marshaled the forces at Charles Bull, to be postmaster at White Oa 
4 Y own, 0 Orleans, or Appomattox of Lincoln and Territory of New exico 
onquests which gay he Union and Constitution [. Mount Smith, to be postmaster at Hightstow t 
ver the rea and affection of our countrymen | of Mercer and State of New y. 
i é ieved here. Here Webster hurled the w ity Helen I. Campbell, to be postmaster at Saxtons River, i 
| bhi rr ible argument. Here the voice of ¢ ay | county of Wi im a erm 
I 1 I j v« i and South the great les on of i). WwW. N $n. to D i at Cue 
re Calhoun was borne in his dying hours, | witt and State of Tex 
) ming the weakness and infirmities of his sin! Daniel Wyss, to | l N 
j ) s | ( uwue said, like ‘‘a wounded ea count, araw ‘ 
led » the heavens to which he had soa L. bi Wi D at } 1 
i n never carry bim again.” Here the | of Cal i te o 
l ‘ imner Ww sh the bap ial water of our newer Ta » | h » be p Point, in t 
Li l countrymen to that irre- | of Porta an { 
{ ym W 30 issue the van j ished gained even Ie 1 Dawe, i f ‘ { ‘ 
m victor! \ in ari e common toall ages | and State « isc 
a f VWedo ( d it n we Gol t en W 
< ‘ yin } he greatest victor of | of Louis a } ‘ 
( \ i y since t rid began are those wiose Amasa V I 1e 
n t] l ate and v se cham- | of Aroos k 1d 
t] é ra lred Lile Eliiott jen 
nm ) 3 OF 6 lt r, | V l ( oO i 
} ‘ Lvée e { = | 
i© ‘ \ of l l S Lib it I \ 
tated , ; . leet Pa i 
ASE OF COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP. , , rm i 
ask 1 us consent that the pending resolu- | ‘ y of Monm« ‘ s . 
id that I may call up ar : VV 
y offered by me forthe purpose of submitting some | © ; 
iss ) A 
{[ERMAN. Would the Senator from Florida prefer to | ‘ 
yr to have an executive session and speak to-morrow? ~ L Olive! ; , 
CALI I am content, if it be the desire of the Senate, to | ' Sand ota 4 
eis A, ¢ 3s. to the 
|? , .Y 
[ : | | have an executive session. oward and . 
. UTIVE SESSION. ioe 3 : ‘ in 
SHERMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to t] ‘on- |” " . 
viLSAIN. hoy La 1e ; nave proceed to t con \ 1} t A Ca . in 
ution om vO OURO. ‘ of Perry and State of Ind 
| motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the Orris T. Dickerson, to be postmaster at Spencer, in th: 
co ration of executive business. After twenty-five minutes | of Owen and State of Indian : 
cutive session the doors were reopened, and (at 2 
( minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-mor- 
¥, Saturday, April 8, 1893, at 12 o'clock m. 


David G. Browne, of Montana, to be collector of customs for | 


the district of Montana and Idaho, in the State of Montana, to 
succeed Jeremiah Sullivan, whose term of office has expired by 
limitation. 

SECOND ASSISTANT ENGINEER, REVENUE CUTTER SERVICE. 

Levin T. Jones, of Maryland, to be asecond assistant engineer 
in the RevenueCutter Service, to sueceed James I. Brereton, re- 
sig? ed. ; = 
CONFIRMATIONS. 

Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 5, 1893. 
ASSISTANT TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES. 

James F’, Meline, of the District of Columbia, to be Assistant 

Treasurer of the United States. 


. . , ae} sc 
SATURDAY, April 8, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read an 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the 
the resolution reported by the Sena 
HOAR] from the Committee on Privileg 
will be read. 
The resolution 


Preenln 
Reso Z 


‘from Massachuset 


and Elections, 


was read, as follows: 
, That Lee Mantle is entitled to be admit 
from the State of Montana 
INCREASE OF COMMITTEE 

Mr. CALL. [ask unanimous 
resolution in order that the Senate may proceed to the « 
eration of the resolution on the table introduced by me, 
purpose of submitting some observations upon it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution of the Senato 
Florida will be read. 

Mr. CALL. I have modified the resolution as origina 
troduced by me. 

The resolution submitted by Mr. CALL March 20, 18 
read, as modified, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committees on Finance, Naval Affairs, Militar: 
Judiciary, Foreign Relations, Appropriations, Commerce, and l 
Commerce shall each consist of fifteen members. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
unanimous.consent that the resolution reported from: th 
mittee on Privileges and Elections be laid aside for the c 
eration of the resolution which has just been read. Is the 
jection? The Chair hears no objection. 


ted to a seat as : 


MEMBERSHIP. 


consent to lay aside the pe 


The Senator from Florida 
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Mr. FAULKNER. Iaskt senator from Florida to e wa 
few mi ites t] ima LK tion that the sen - 
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4 it hut Senale Ay 6, 18 ’ 
Yj 
Be yy WX LO \ A sSTER PLENTPOTEN ARY 
ES tlett Tripp South Dakota be envoy extraordinary and 
m r plenipotent ic United Stat » Austria~- Hun 
CON I 
sa D. Dickinson, of New York, to be consul of the United 
m States at Nottingham. 
¥ CONSUL-GENERAI 
i ar ‘ } ¢ : wt } . = } 
AR iomas T’. Crittenden, of Missouri, to be « onsul-general of the 












United States at the City of Mexico. 

SUPERINTENDENT 

John Tracy, of New York, to be superint 
e District of Columbia. 


OF CHARITIES. 


SOLICITOR-GENERAL. 
Lawrence Maxwell, jr., of Ohio, to be Solicitor-General. 
ASSISTANT ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 
john I. Hall, of Georgia, to be Assistant Attorney-General. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARIES TREASURY. 
S. Hamlin, of Massachusetts, to be Assistant Secre- 
y of the Treasury. 
illiam Edmond Curtis, of New York, to be Assistant Secre- 
ary of the Treasury. 


OF THE 
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Lv imation « ,@e 1 
Senator from the Stat ol Kansas ri t vacanc Lused 
the ath of the late Senator Preston B. P 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The petitio 
Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. HOAR. I d re that the petition and ac 
documents may be printed for the use of the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Itwill besoord n the absence 
of objection. 

CHARGES AGAINST SENA : ROACH, 

Mr. HOAR submitted the following solutioz vhik Was 
read: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Privileges an kl ms b ‘ ) 
examine the allegations recently made in the public press charging WILLIAM 
N. RoAcg, a Senator from the State of North Dakota, with ce in nit 

| Offenses committed while cashier or officer of a bank in the city of Washing 


' ton, and toascertain the facts and circumstances so far as to enable the com- 
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mittee to determine and report what are the duty and power of the Senate 
in regard thereto; and for that purpose the committee shall have authority 
to send for persous and papers, to employ a stenographer, to sit during the 
recess of the Senate, and to act through a subcommittee; and its expenses 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate. 


Mr. HOAR. This resolution is proposed as a substitute for 
one introduced by me the other day, and has been agreed upon 
after a conference between several Senators on both sides of the 
Chamber as the proper form. I will let it lie over, however, 
one day in order that it may be seen by Senators. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let it be printed, Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie over and be 
printed. 


INTERSTATE-COMMERCE INVESTIGATION. 


Mr. BUTLER. Iam instructed by the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce to report a substitute for the resolution of the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. HIGGINS] and the Senator from In- 
diana |Mr. VOORHEES], and I ask that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The substitute will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Interstate Commerce be, and is hereby, 
authorized to inquire whether or not the methods prevailing in the transpor- 
tation of freight and passengers over the great railroa | lines of the country 
and the conditions and necessities of travelers andshippers and of the trans- 
portation companies justify or require a repeal or modification of section 5 
of the interstate-commerce act of February 4, 1887, which prohibits pooling 
under any circumstances; and that said committee be further authorized to 
inquire whether the system of closing and sealing cars engaged in transport- 
ing merchandise from one of the States of the Union into another State 
through foreign territory, or from such territory into any State, or from 
such territory through the United States into foreign territory, or any sys- 
tem of bonding merchandise so eee needs to be modified or further 
regulated by law, and whether all railroads engaged in such traffic should 
either be required toconform to all the provisions of the said interstate-com- 
merce act or be prohibited from continuing such transportation business; 
and whether any modifications should be made of the existing provisions of 
law concerning the relations between common carriers and their employés; 
the said committee being hereby empowered to sit during the recess of the 
Senate, to act by subcommittees if deemed necessary, to take testimony at 
convenient points, to send for witnesses, books, and papers, and employ a 
stenographer, and to have its expenses paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate; and it is expressly provided that no additional expense whatever 
shall be allowed for clerical hire under the terms of this resolution. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate. 

Mr. PLATT. Where does the resolution come from? 
reported by a committee? 

Mr. BUTLER. It isreported by the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

Mr. PLATT. And is a report made upon the resolutions sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Indiana i VOORHEES] and the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. HIGGINS]? 

Mr. BUTLER. 

Mr. PEFFER. 


Is it 


Itis. It is a substitute for those resolutions. 
Mr. President, before the resolution reported 


tion of the Senate, I wish to impress upon the minds of the mem- 


bers of the Committee on Interstate Commerce the importance | 
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of the resolution submitted by the Senator from Indiana | Mr. | 


VOORHEES]. 


Last winter, late in the season(I am not so certain 


nuw, as I have not the RECORD before me, but that it was in the | 


summer), I had the honor to offer a resolution somewhat upon 
the same subject, and it was side-tracked, if I may use that ex- 
pression, by referring it to acommittee which I did not believe 
at the time and do not now believe, has any jurisdiction of the 
matter, and as [ believed then and believe now, for the purpose 
of keeping it away from consideration by this body. 
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common carriers, responsible in the same way to the peo)! 
enti.led in the same way to compensation. 

We now permit the common carriers—I mean the railway « 
panies recognized as common carriers—to collect their far« 
passengers in advance. We now give them a lien upon a 
property that is intrusted to them for carriage for their « 
pensation. The decision of Judge Ricks, followed out by 
committee, as I hope it will be, will lead to the final adjus 
of all differences beween employers and their employes i: 
carrying business, for then the law will determine the rig 
the workman to reasonable compensation, and the Govern 
will secure it to him as it secures compensation to his emp! 
and that is all that the employés ask. 


CHARGES AGAINST SENATOR POWER. 


Mr. CHANDLER. Isubmita resolution and ask that it may 
be referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Co 
gent Expenses of the Senate. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Privileges and Elections be, and ! 
is, directed to examine the statements derogatory to the Senator fro: 
tana. Mr. POWER, contained inthe Washington Pest of Wednesday 
29, 1893, and to ascertain the facts and circumstances so far as to enab 
committee to determine and report what are theduty and power of th 
ate in regard thereto; and said committee is hereby empowered to si 
ing the recess of the Senate, to send for persons and papers, to em] 
stenographer, to act through a subcommittee, and to have its expens« 
from the gpnt ingent fund of the Senate 

Mr. GORMAN. Let the resolution go over and be print: 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Being objected to, the resolu 
will go over and be printed. 

Mr. CHANDLER. It will be referred to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate? 

Mr. COCKRELL. No reference, Mr. President. 

Mr. GORMAN. Let it lie on the table for the time being 

Mr. CHANDLER. Was objection made? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection was made. 
tion will go over and be printed. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


On motion of Mr. FAULKNER, it was 
Ordered, That John J. Farnsworth have leave to withdraw his papers from 
the files of the Senate subject to the rules 
NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. HARRIS submitted the following resolution; whic! 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That a committee consisting of two Senators be appointed 
Chair to wait upon the President of the United States and inform hi 
unless he may have some further communication to make the Se1 
ready to adjourn without day. 


Mr. HOAR subsequently said: I enter a motion to recons 
the vote by which the Senate ordered the appointment of a 
mittee to wait upon the President with reference to fina 


The re 


; : | journment. 
by the Senator from South Carolina passes from the considera- | ; 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The motion to reconsider wi 
entered. 


INVESTIGATION BY THE COMMITTEE ON [INDIAN AFFA 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I submit a resolution, which | 
to have referred to the Committee to Audit and Contro! the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Indian Affairs be instructed, « 7 


full committee or such subcommittee or committees as may be ap 
by the chairman thereof with the full power of such committee, to 


7 


| during the recess of Congress, the investigations authorized by the 


I now hope that the Committee on Interstate Commerce will | 


take hold of this subject without gloves and treat it as it ought | 


to be treated, beginning with the proposition that the working- 
man is equal with the man of capital; that the employé of a rail- 
way company has just as many rights and just as sacred ones as 
those of the employer; and that it will go further than that, and 
adopt as a basis the doctrine laid down by Judge Ricks in his re- 
cent decision. That decision is criticised a good deal by some 
members of labor organizations throughout the country, but I 


think that as they come to understand it better, as they come to | Husen! (a 


see the breadth of its scope and to view it in all its fullness of 


tions of May 13, 1890, and February 27, 1891, with the authority an 
mannerand to the extent provided in said resolutions, and in the pu 
of such investigations to visit the several Indian reservations, India: 


| supported in whole or in part by the Government, and the five nat 


the [Indian Territory, or any reservation where, in the opinion of sa 
mittee, it may be necessary to extend their investigations. 

2. That said committee or subcommittee shall have power to s 
persons and papers, to administer oaths, and to examine witness 
oath touching the matters which they are hereby empowered to 
gate,and may hold their sessions during the recess of the Senat 


| place or places as they may determine; and the necessary and pr 


meaning, they will see that it is the first broad-gauged declara- | 


tion of pringiple concerning the relations between employers and 
employcs engaged in interstate commerce that has yet been ju- 
dicialiy proclaimed; that is to say, that the employé of a railway 
company is just as much a common carrier as the president or 
the managing directors or as any other officer of the corporation 
or as the corporation itself, and that therefore they will follow 
out that line of thought from the standpoint of Judge Ricks unto 
its legitimate conclusion. We shall then possibly have legisla- 
tion which will make all persons concerned in the carrying trade 


| 


pense incurred in the execution of this order shall be paid out « 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the chairma! 4 


Mr. SHERMAN. I think that these 

Mr. HOAR. How does the resolution come up? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It was just introduced. 

Mr. HOAR. I want to have the resolution go over. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Allright; but I want to say a word 
first. The practice of the Senate to organize committe: 





| quiry has been growing apace andin a rapid way. It d 


to me that a committee of the Senate which for two ) 


| been charged with the duty of inquiring into the cond 


Indian affairs and visiting the Indian reservations should a? 7 
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terminated its inquiry and there should be now no occasion to 
renew it. 

I wish to call the attention of Senators on both sides of the 
Chamber to the fact that year in and year out the number of 
such committees of investigation has increased, and there isa 
popular sentiment abroad, cultivated by our friends in the gal- 
jerv above, that these are mere junketing committees, intended to 
make pleasure excursions in different parts of our country—to 
look into the sea to find the deep soundings for a harbor, to ex- 
amine Indian schools and roam over the plains of the West, and 
for various purposes of that kind. 


yoni 


[t does seem to me that there ought to bean end to the practice. | 


I objected to such a resolution the other day, and it is rather un- 
pleasant for me to doit. These resolutions continue the com- 
mittees in forceduring the recess and it is veryexpensive. One 
committee during the last recess, as | ascertained from the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, cost from $8,000 to $10,000. Thereis a con- 
stant deficiency in the fund to pay the expenses of these com- 
mittees, and deficiencies are asked for at nearly every session of 
Congress. 

Now, as our Democratic friends have come into power, and as 


I have made this complaint before when the Republicans had the | 
control of the Senate and sometimes without effect, | do hope | 


that they will take into seriousconsideration the question whether 
it is wise, except under some strong pressing reason, to continue 
committees of investigation during the coming recess of the Sen- 
ate. Twenty or thirty years ago it was very rare indeed. One 
of the memorable committees that did perform a work of great 
value to this country was the Committee on Transportation 
Routes to the Seaboard, of which Mr. Windom was chairman. 
They did perform a Jaborious duty and obtained a great amount 
of information which was published by Congress, and that inquiry 
led to many important results of great benefit to the people of the 
United States. It led especially to the improvement of the 
mouth of the Mississippi and to many other internal improve- 
ments, and the report has been a constant book of reference both 
in Congress and by citizens, It is a very valuable document. 
But with rare exceptions these committees generally result in 
nothing except expenditure. 

I can in this case see no reason whatever for continuing the 
Committee on Indian Affairs in active duty during the recess. 
For two years they have been investigating the identical affairs 
that they are now called upon by the resolution to investigate. 
Whether they have made any report I do not know; whether 
they have incurred any expendituresI do not know; butit seems 
to me the time has come when the Senate ought to hesitate in 
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agreement between the Indians and this 
to becarried out. It is asimple impossibility for members of the 


commission o ht not 


committee to determine whether it would be wise to remove 
the Utes from the country they now occupy to the to 
which it is proposed to carry them. If a subcommitt the 





Committee on Indian Affairs make a personal inspection of the 
conditions which prevail there, 


andl, understanding the country 


to which they are to be sent, make a report tothe committe and 
to the Senate, am sure it would result in positive and definite 
action on the part of the Senate which can not in all | Lek? 
probability come about in any other way. There are conflicting 
interests. There are men who have persona! interests in getting 
those Indians moved, who are anxious to possession of t 
present reservation, as well as men who are undertaking to d 
pose of territory in Utah. Each one will make his stat 
and it is a difficult matter for a committee to determine what 
right without a personal inspection of the facts of the case. 
| mention this as an illustration of the difficulties we rva to 
deal with. I assert that to-day thereis scarc>ly amember of the 
| Committee on Indian Affairs who has a positive opinion as to 
whether the Utes ought or ought not to be removed f: eir 
present reservation. A personal examination of the ci - 
stances of the case would do good and would result in benefit to 
the Indians and to the public service. 
| believe that there has been nocomplaint, as I saidin the begin- 


authorizing such investigations, and should insist upon it that | 


none shall be authorized todraw upon the funds of the Treasury 
from money appropriated for this purpose unless there is a pub- 
lic demand for it and some public usefulness to come out of it. 
Without that, the popular opinion will still condemn them as 
mere pleasure parties, organized at the expense of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Mr. HOAR. Let the resolution go over. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas rose. 

Mr.HOAR. After theSenator from Arkansas has been heard, 
of course. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 


| 


Mr. President, a resolution similar | 


to the one now proposed has been adopted by each Congress for | 


a number of Congresses past. There are many questions de- 
veloping all the time in the line indicated by the resolution in 
the management of Indian affairs. In the years past, whatever 
complaints may have been made about the misuse of funds in- 
trusted to committees, I undertake to say there has been no 
complaint of anything of that kind done by the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. There are many questions originating in the 
various reservations at different times that require personal at- 
tention. I believe that every dollar of money which has been 
spent by the Committee on Indian Affairs in investigating the 
conditions which prevail in each one of the reservations has been 
wisely spent and has tended to good government. I believe that 
every dollar of money spent in that way has been judiciously 
spent, and has resulted in the advancement of the public service. 

I do not know that there will be any occasion to investigate 
any particular question during the coming summer, but if such 
& question should arise, it seems to me that the discretion ought 


to be vested somewhere with somebody to cause an investiga- | 


tion. There are some matters that I know the leading members 


of the Committee on Indian Affairs have desired to look into for | 


years past. For instance, there is pending a proposition to re- 
move the Southern Utes from a particular location in Colorado 
into Utah. There was a commission appointed and sent out 
there, which went all over the ground and examined the ques- 
tion and made a report. 

On the other side, there have been complaints made that the 
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ning, of any exercise of the discretion which has been heretofore, 
for years past, invested in the Committee on Indian Affairs, and 
[donot believe there will be any complaint inthe future. How- 
ever, if the Senate proposes to follow the suggestions of the Sen- 


ator from Ohio, and, without regard to the circumstances, with- 


out regard to the peculiar conditions or the facts in a given case, 
shall cut off all proposed investigations, I for one will not com- 
plain, and will simply try todo my duty to the best of my ability 


with the lichts before me as th 


ar 

have introduced this resolution and asked that it micht go 
to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate. I hope there will be no objection to that refer- 
ence. If that committee after looking into the facts think that 


it is wise to pass the resolution and report it ba 
discussed, and if the Senate concurs in t 
let the authority for the investigation be g 
the resolution be voted down. [think the res ! 
be allowed to go to the committee for consideration 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, there was great hat 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN].has said with reference 
to committees of investigation and the public understan 
what those committees are organized to do. Perhaps the 
of investigation has been pushed too far and perhap: 


‘+k, then it can be 
heir recommendat 
iven. If not, then] 


force 





been in times past some foundation for the belief of the public 
that these are junketing committees: but it seems to me that 


4 4) 
this resolution is not the proper one on which to raise th 
tion. 

We have been passing numerous resolutions at this session au- 
thorizing investigations to bs had by committees during the re- 
cess, and I venture to say with reference to a good many matters 
which are not as important as the matters which will come under 


1e obiec- 
objec 


the jurisdiction and cognizance of the committee now proposed. 
When the Senator from Ohio comes to think about it he will 
see that what is called our Indian policy is exciting very great 
interest throughout the country. I venture to say t! here 
are no more complicated problems arising either before the‘ 
mittee on Finance or the Committee on Interstate Commerce 
than arise before the Indian Committee, and none which mor 
require investigation outside of the Senate Chamber than those 


which come before the Indian Committee. 
haps I ought to say this. 

| agree with the chairman of the Committee on Indian A ‘fairs 
[Mr. JONES of Arkansas] that this power has never abused 
when it has been given to that committee. There are many 
matters arising in relation to the treatment of our Indians about 
which it is utterly impossible to determine what Congress should 
do except by a personal investigation of the committee upon the 
reservation. I have mys:lf during all the time I have 


[ have felt that per- 


beet 


een on 
the Committee on Indian A {fairs not been ab!= to go upon a jour- 
ney to the Indian reservations; but I know that suc rneys 
have in many instances been productive of very great good. 


I wish that all Senators could in some way be put in posses- 
sion of more facts than they have in relation to our Indian af- 
fairs and the treatment of Indians upon reservations. It isa 
great question; it is one which engages the interest certainly of 
all the philanthropists in the country; one which is passed over 
by Senators, relying almost entirely upon the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, and | might say in the past upon the chairman 
of the Committee on Indian A ‘Tairs, to direct what the Senate 
ought to do in respect tosuch matters. I feel that all these 
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matters have been in a sense neglected by Senators. We have 
been treating our Indians without sufficient knowledge as to 
their rights, as to whatis necessary to bring them up to a stato of 
civilization and make them citizens, and self-supporting citizens. 
When Senators have no opportunity personally to inform them- 
selves on this subject, it seems to me they ought not to object 
when the Committee on Indian Affairs says it desires to better 
inform itself by personal observation upon the reservations and 
per: ms al inquiry as to the questions which will come before it. 

Mr.CALL. Mr. President, it seems to me that there may be 
a an economy in regard to the proceedings of this body in ex- 
aminations by its committees, and that we ‘Tose sight somewhat 
of the dignity and power of the Senate, and of the confidence and 
expectations of the people in it. 

W hat reasonable objections can be 








urged to the Senate’s mak- 


ing use of ali the instrumentalities which the Constitution pro- 
vides for the ascertainment of the necessary facts for legislation? 
What agency is so well to be trusted as the Senators who are 


charged with the duty of making laws regulating the operations 


of the Government? Shall they be confined to secondary agen- 
cies? Shallit besaid that the men who are the executive officers 
in the various bureaus of the Governmentare better to be trusted 


than the Senators, chosen by the States and vested with the 
highest powers of legislation, to ascertain the facts upon any im- 
portant subject? 

Is it not too much to say that the e ighty-eight men who are 
charged with one branch of the legislative administration of the 
Government, having supervision of 65,000,000 people and all 
their interests, and the great questions which are vital to the 
life and the happiness and the prosperity of the nation, shall be 
deprived of the privilege of personal investigation because of 
the little expense it may cause the people? 

Mr. President, I regard this function of investigation by com- 
mittees chosen by the Senate as one of the most important and 
valuable in all the measures and proceedings which are at our 
command. Shall it be attacked upon the ground that it is some- 
times abused by this body? If abused by the committee and by 
the members of it, why will itnot be more abused by those whom 
you trust with the administrative bureaus of the Government? 
{ think that there is no considerable number of members of this 
body who could not be trusted with the duty of examination and 
inquiry in making themselves and the body familiar with the 
facts relating to any subject, to the condition of labor, to the pov- 
erty or the wealth of the people—to the general content or dis- 
content, and all the subjects which are vital to a sound public 
ae the enactmentof wise policies. In my fourteen years 
of service in this body I have not heard any well-grounded com- 
plaint or any facts which justify the complaint of the abuse of 
this power by committees. 

The Committee on Finance sits here nearly during the whole 
year, and wisely, too, because in the ordinary session of the 
Senate there is not an opportunity to gather all the facts neces- 
sary for its proper and wise and deliberate action. Too much 
time can not be bestowed upon this question. So upon the great 
apeurersseees for the improvement of the rivers and harbors 
of the country. Who is it that is more competent than the 
Committee on Commerce to ascertain whether or not the money 
has been wisely expended and whether the ex penditure is nec- 
essary in this or that place? Shall we be confined to the report 
of the engineers? Eminent as they may be and wise as they 
may be, they are fallible, and the supervision over them is com- 
mitted to this body and to the other House of Congress. 

So in regard to the impeachment of officers. This body is 
intrusted with the sole power of determining upon the efficiency, 
the responsibility, the integrity, and the virtue with which the 
administrative officers of this Government perform their duties, 
Why should they not be advised through members of this body 
in regard to these facts? 

Then, again, is it to be assumed that a lower order of intelli- 
gence and integrity is to be found in the members of this body 
than in the administrative department of the Government? 

Upon all these points, Mr. President, as this country grows in 
magnitude and power, as great questions involving ihe happi- 
ness of every family are growing up and attacking the very 
foundations of the Government, I think it is eminently wise that 
these committees should be intrusted with the power of exam- 
ining into the facts, taking testimony themselves, and coming 
in contact with the witnesses. 

Is it more expensive for a committee of this body to go toa 
distant part of the country than to bring here five or six or ten 
or dozens of witnesses for the purpose of their examination? 
Upon the very score of economy, if this body is to examine into 
the facts upon which legislation shall be predicated, it is less 
costly and more economical to send out these committees than 
it is to send for witnesses from distances and bring them here. 
I differ in opinion with the eminent Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
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SHERMAN]. I believe that it is wise to give this power to { 
committees, and that the money expended is wisely and be: 
cially expended to the public service. a 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the reso) vy. Pea 
tion will go over. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I merely wish to make a 
mark before the resolution goes over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will hear the Sena ; 
from South Carolina. e 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I suppose I come in for asha 
of the rebuke of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] in | 
observations on the general subject of what he chooses to « 
junketing committees. I reported a resolution this morn 
from the Committee on Interstate Commerce by the instructi 
of that committee, and I wish to say to the Senator and to 1 
Senate that I have no desire whatever to enter upon the lab 
which will be necessary if that resolution shall be passed by ‘ 
Senate. If I do enter upon that investigation, it will be at a q 
very great personal sacrifice. ; 

Questions have arisen within the last few days which it se 7 
to me are of the very greatest and most vital importance to t 
laboring classes of this country,%and in fact to all classes, qu 
tions which should be investigated by a proper committee 
this body before intelligent legislation can be enacted. I mer ; 
desire to say that much in regard to the resolution which I re- 3 
ported, 

[ wish to concur with the Senator from Florida [Mr. CALL] i 
what he has just said. I have never known one of these con 
mittees appointed by the Senate which has not introduced va 
uable information for the guidance of this body. The only « 
ject of investigating committees, as I understand, is to procur : 
information upon which the Senate can wisely and judicious!) a 
legislate. To that extent these committees are legitimate; ( 
yond that they are not legitimate. 

I have been on two or three of them, one of which I think 
friend the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY], who is j ‘ 
going out of the Chamber, will bear me out in saying was of ve: a 
reat ¥ ralue to both branches of Congress. I refer to what was 
known as the ordnance committee, which was established for the 
purpose of inquiring into the condition of this country in rega 
to the production of material for the rehabjlitation of the Na 
I think nobody will question that the information procured 
that select committee was invaluable to both branches of Con- 
gress. % 

I was on another of these committees, of which the Senator a 
from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] was the chairman, the seicct Sag 
committee to inquire into relations with Canada. I think | 
may safely say, and [ think that Senator will bear me out in 
saying, that the information procured by that select committe 
was of very great value to Congress and to the country. I| be- 5 
lieve I have been on two other select committees. ag 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator appeals to me, I should like to b 
permitted to say that I have tried to study that subject as thor- 
oughly as I could, and have collected ev erything I could lay m 
hands on which has been published here or in Canadaor in Eng- 
land in regard to our relations with Canada, and I do not belic 
there is in any single place anywhere in existence so comple: te 
and so valuable a mass of information on that subject as will ) ¥ 
found in the two volumes reported by that committee. a 

Mr. BUTJ.ER. I think that may be said to be generally tru 
in regard to all committees of investigation. I desire to repeat i 
that | have never known one of these committees which has not 
resulted in good to this body. 

In common parlance they are called junketing committces 
Why, Mr. President, there is not a Senator who gets a dollar o! 
additional compensation for that service. He very often, almost 
invariably, goes on such committees at great personal sacrifi 
to himself, and the information so procured is of service to tl 

country and to the legislative department of the Governmen! 

For one, I have no desire whatever to make the investigatiou 
which is confronting us upon the Interstate Commerce Com! 
tee. It is a complicated and difficult question, which will require 
very great and patient labor. [I have no ambition whatever 
that direction. I have asked that the committee be allowei ' 
sit during the recess. The Senate can refuse to do it or not, & 
it pleases; but I am not willing that the Senator from Ohio »! 
charge that the recess committees arealways junketing com! nit 
tees. 

My friend from Connecticut knows that the committee to wlic! 
I refer, and of which he was the chairman, labored continuous!) 
in order to procure the necessary evidence upon which we cou 
frame proper legislation. si 

I do remember that there was a time in the history of 1)» 
country whei I did not hear the Senator from Ohio protest. * 
he has done to-day, against these junketing committees, whe" 
committees were sent all over the South at an enormous expens®) 
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not with a view, as some of us thought, of aiding legislation, 
put in the interest of a political party, and hundreds of thousands 
of dollars were taken out of the Treasury of the United States to 
yay the expenses of the committees and of the witnesses. | 
heard not one word from the Senator from Ohio at that time pr 
testing against what he now choos s tocall junketing committees. 
The questions Ww hich are arising in this country every day as it 
develops in its resources, in its population, and in the relati 
all these questions bear to legislation can only be s 
result of the investigations of committeesof this body. I there- 
fore desire to repeat, that I do not believe there has beenasingle 
instance where committees have been appointed by either branch 
of Congress where good has not resulted. As was suggested by 
my friend from Delaware [Mr. HiGcGIns], when he went to the 
Indian Territory on the select ittee of which I was a mem- 
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il 
ber, but could not attend, he had his ideas enlarged. The infor- 
mation which he procured by personal contact with the objects 
to be investigated has been of inestimable value to him and 
through him to the Senate of the United States 
Mr. President, that Senator did not realize one dollar of addi- 


tional compensation for that trouble. Is it asking too much of 
the Government of the United States to pay his expenses and 
my expenses when we are performing such extra duty—not dut) 
that is desirable by any means, but duty which is to be performed 
in the interest of intelligent legislation, and only in thatinterest? 
TT think the manner in which the Senator from Ohio 


herefore I 


has characterized these committees is a little harsh, and not sus- 
tained by the facts and the results of these investigations. 
Mr. HIGGINS. Mr. President, I think the criticism of the 


Senator from Ohio is ill founded, and largely for a reason which 
is not going to grow less, and that is the very extent and magni- 
tude of the country and the difficulty growing from that consid- 
eration of the legislative bodies getting directly at the facts. 
Under our dual system of government the large mass of legis- 
lation is left to the States; matters that pertain to the localiti 
peculiarly are left to the Stat The members of the St 
Legislatures are in close contact with their people and with the 


in any legislation, if it concerns 





ity that may be concerned 
any peculiar locality or interest. 
But here we sit at the capital of this great Republic of almost 


unexampled size and magnitude, dealing with interests that we | 


can not understand, unless we come in close personal contact 
with them, either the whole body or through appropriate com- 
mittees. It is because, acting, as we do, under government by 
committees, that these various and several respective resolu- 
tions have been referred to their appropriate committees, who, 
charged with the duty of initiating legislation in that behalf, 
have reported them back for action. When such committee has 
in its judgment determined that such inquiry is not only proper 
but necessary, I think it is a complete answer to the criticism, 


if you choose to call it so, of the Senator from Ohio, that these | 


duties are laid out for public performance merely because of the 
travel that they will entail. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
ButTLER] referred in flattering terms to the service of the com- 
mittee upon which he, the Senator from Alabama|Mr. MorGan}], 
and others of us served six or seven years ago. That is the only 
vacation committee thatI ever served upon. 

I have always been very proud of the work of the committee. 
The whole committee became interested init. We were to in- 
quire into the facilities for the construction of gun steel and 
armor steel in this country, the power of the different manufac- 
turing establishments to make armor and to make heavy guns, 


how ships should be built, whether by private parties or by the | 


Government alone, and as to foundries and assembling shops, etc. 
We devoted a large part of two summer vacations to that work, 
visiting the great steel concerns, the ship and navy yards, and 
also the leading establishments in England. My impression is 


the whole thing did not cost $2,500, I think about $2,000, if I rec- | 


ollect aright. 

Mr. BUTLER. I think the Senator ought to state, if he will 
pardon me for interrupting him, that it would have been almost 
impossible for the committees of this body to procure such evi- 
dence otherwise than by the method we adopted. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Itcould only have been acquired in that way. 


We called on the most distinguished shipbuilders and steel-work- | 


ers in this country. 

Mr. BUTLER. And on naval officers. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes, and on naval officers, as the report 
Shows for itself. Wecalled onsuch menas the late Mr. Roach, as 


Shipbuilders, and Hotchkiss, the gun man; also on the Whit- | 


worths, the Browns, the Cammells, and other people in England. 
From our examinations we were enabled to make recommenda- 


tions as to the future policy of the Government on these questions, | 


comprised ina single page of our report, and on the line marked 
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out that committee the work of regenerating co: 
the Navy, etc., has been done ever since. The work of tha 
mittee shows for itself 
This committee may or may not be appointed p sely as 
other committee of inv ay not ‘ 
[It is a question of the n Llity tl a 
tion, etc. It is nota est of he charact oL bor I 
do not think any Senator pockets any money in the matter. H 
gets his railroad fare and s hotel bills paid, but for t ( i 
time and labor he devotes to ce he gets no retw 
Mr. CULLOM. Mr.Pr lent i t ‘ that t 
tion of the appointment of a subcommitte t Committe 
Interstate Commerce oO t ; 
ot > to 4 l lis Me { 11 , ‘ > t 1 
com ‘ and t refore [ th | ) 
erence tot Dp Lo: the s at = t l 
Mr. B } chai ! 10 Int ute | ( 
ry ? eA 
} 12 that I desire to say that ten . 
in t - » I believe I hav ) n ¢ t 
or tee to sit « ne the v ’ t ) , 
of ¥ hI had the h wv of beit ‘ LW first a 
selec imitteée and rwart i ( I tt a T 
now. 
When T first came into the Sena the subject of th 
lation of interstate commerce was oming } iinent 
the country. The subject was before the Senate. Itwa 
strated I think very clea that none < S at it time t 
familiar with the qu on, and I remember distinctly that ] ~ 
irged, havin ntrod ! a bill and taken ana © part 
question, to ask the Senate to appoint a selectco 
purpose of making an investigation ring the then co a- 
cation which was soon to take place. Or tof Senators 
[ introd i a resolution for t purpo hic iS } sed \ 
elect committee « ve is a inte we : al 
of 1 e during the | in mak t 
tion directed to be made. 
I wish to say so far as that committee is concerned thatn 
the Senator from Ohio |[Mr. SHERMAN] nor anyone else can af 
ford to charge it with having been a junket ittec 
have done a good deal of hard work in my time, but I wish to say 
ito him and to the Senate that |] ver did a harder summ " 
work in my life than I did during that summer in ma 
| investigations and in assisting in preparing the repo 1ich is 
| 


before the country. 

While I am ready to give all praise to the report made 
committee of which the late Senator Windom was chairman, | 
must be allowed to say that if the Senator will read the report 
made by the select committee to which I referred, he will find 
| that it contains a vast amount of important information on that 
subject. The scope of the work of that committee was more con- 
| fined than that of the committee of which the late Senator Win- 
dom was chairman; but that was the foundation of the legislation 


| . ; . : . . 
which afterwards resulted in the regulation of commerce among 


the several States. 
Subsequent to that time, the same committee was ru 
by the Senate to make another investigation, which it did, an 
did faithfully and as well as it could, and with as little expense as 
possible. That investigation had relation to the commerce of the 
American railroadsand the railroads of Canada. 
was confined somewhat strictly to that investigation. 
| ate will find a volume containing the report and the testim« 
| upon that subject, which I think they will find to be almost ex 
haustive. The resolution reported by the chairman of the Com- 
| mittee on Interstate Commerce this morning not only ta 
that subject, but goes beyond it, in reaching out to 
the question which pertains more to trade between 
States and Canada, including the bonding question, ete. 
Mr. President, those two committees are the o:ly ones I ha 
been on which were authorized to sit during vacation, and I am 
| very certain there was not a penny of expe! d by th 
} committee on either occasion which was not necessary. I th 


instructed 
1 
A 





Our committ 
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the Senate will find that the investigations made by tha 
mittee were valuable to the Senate and to the country. 

| I do not myself take any stock in the usual expression which 
is made by Senators and newspapers and other people outside, 


that these committees are for the purpose of junketing over the 

country. I have myself had no such experience, and I am un 

willing to believe that other Senators belonging to any of the 

other committees have any such disposition. 

| The Senate the other day authorized a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Commerce to go to the Pacific coast to make cer- 

tain investigations. he investiga- 
t 


I. am perfectly certain that the p 
ions made by that committee, as they will be made, will result in 
valuable information and in determining upon the necessary 
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legislation which ought to be enacted with reference to deep 
harbors and other improvements upon the Pacific coast. 

How are we going to find out what we ought to do as Sena- 
tors? Are we simply to sit here and take the report of a com- 
mittee made in the city of Washington as to the expenditure of 
from three to five million dollars at any particular point on the 
Pacific coast? It is true, the Senators may say that we have 
engineering boards for that purpose. So we have in a sense, 
and yet there are questions which sometimes come up, as in the 
present instance, where the Senate committee is unprepared to 
determine in its own mind exactly what is for the best interests 
of the country in the location of a deep harbor south of San 
Francisco. 

[ confess I do not know myself. I have read the reports, and 
I have tried to come to a correct conclusion, but other men have 
met me with antagonistic views tomy own. While I thought 
it certain, in the first instance, that my views were correct, I 
am not prepared to say now that my views are correct as to 
whether a deep harbor should be made at one place or another 
which has been designated by these various reports. 

Therefore, so far as I am concerned, while I do not think I 
shall go upon the committee, I do want a committee to go to 
the Pacific coast for the purpose of resorting to every proper 
means of securing the necessary and correct information, so that 
when we make an appropriation of one, two, three, or five mil- 
lion dollars for a deep harbor somewhere there, as we shall have 
to do in the end, we shall be certain that we have got the right 
place and are serving the great interests of the commerce of this 
country. 

Mr. BUTLER. May I ask the Senator if he does not think it 
a matter of very great consequence to the Senate, and in fact to 
both branches of Congress, and that the questions involved in 
the resolution reported from the Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee this morning are very important? 

Mr. CULLOM. I will answer the question. 

Mr. BUTLER. And that we can not possibly be informed 
about the matter except by some such investigation as that con- 
templated by the resolution? 

Mr. CULLOM. In the line of the suggestion of the chairman 
of the committee, let me say that the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce has favored the legislation which has been enacted 
upon that subject, and we have been working to the end, as we 
supposed all the time, of controlling the railroad corporations 
in the country in the interest of the great body of the people 
and in the development of the commerce of the nation. While 
we have been doing that, as a matter of fact I might as well say 
frankly we had no idea that we were adopting legislation reach- 
ing to the individual employé of the railroad as an employé of 
the railroad, but we were undertaking to compel the common 
car. iors of the country to deal fairly by the people, to desist from 
unjust discrimination, to desist from extortion, and to compel 
one common carrier to treat another fairly in the continuation of 
the transportaticen of freight and passengers from one portion of 
the country to another. That provision of law is the third sec- 
tion set out in the act, which requires of the corporations that 
this shall be done. 

We have had recently two or three decisions of courts which 
atfect the great body of the laboring people connected with rail- 
roads, numbering some seven hundred and eighty-five thousand 
men. The question now is, nobody having thought about affect- 
ing the masses of the people employed by the railroads when the 
law was enacted, whether that act goes further than it ought to 
do under the Constitution in the regulation of interstate com- 
merce. Thatis one of the questions which are proposed to be in- 
vestigated by the Interstate Commerce Committee in pursuance 
of the resolution reported by the Senator from South Carolina, 
the chairman of the committee. 

Then, again, there are other important questions which are 
setout in the resolutions, one of which is the question of pool- 
ing. 

Mr. BUTLER, 
in his message. 

Mr. CULLOM. Certainly, the question was raised by the 
message of President Harrison a few weeks before he retired 
from office, affecting the rights of the psople of the United States 
engaged in.trade in competition with the people of Canada. 

The Committee. on Interstate Commerce thought that it was 
their duty to take up those questions, not for the purpose of vis- 
iting any place, not for the purpose of traveling over the coun- 
try, although it may be necessary to go to one or two places, but 
for the purpose of going to the bottom of all these questions and 
determine, if it can, what Congress ought to do with reference 
to them and be able to report to the next session of Congress 
upon the subject by ascertaining not only the facts, but toreport 
such \eptsladion as they may deem wise to be enacted, if any, in 


The question raised by President Harrison 
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order to do exactly the right thing in the interest of commerce 
and the great body of the people. 

That is the only purpose of the committee. While that com- 
mittee, if the Senate should authorize it to do so, may desire to 
go to one or two places in the country away from the capital, 
yet there is no purpose of traveling about the country ad libitum, 

ut simply to make an investigation of this question, so that 
when the committee is called upon at the next session of Con- 
gress they may be prepared to say what they think about it 
after having investigated the subject. 

While I do not believe in committees simply getting leave of 
the Senate to travel about the country, yet | do believe there i 
no foundation for the impression which the country may have 
that committees of the Senate get this authority for the purpose 
of junketing. We are simply doing our duty as legislators when 
we ask the Senate to authorize a committee to investigate a par- 
ticular question which we are charged as committees to investi- 
gate. 

I believe that the Interstate Commerce Committee ought to 
be authorized to do this work. I believe also that there has 
never been a dollar spent, as the chairman of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs [Mr. JONES of Arkansas] and the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] have said, in the investigation of In- 
dian questions which ought not to have been spent. There are, 
as everybody knows in the Senate, difficult questions arising in 
connection with the regulation of Indian affairs in this country 
which have to be looked into. Who is going to doit if the com- 
mittee charged with the subject is not authorized to doit? How 
are they going to do it unless the Senate gives them power todo 
it by special sessions of their committee during the vacations of 
Congress? They can not do it when the Senate is in session. 
None of these committees can do such work during sessions. We 
are Going the country a service when we submit ourselves, as we 
have, to do these things without a dollar of extra compensation 
and impose upon ourselves extraordinary labor during the hot 
weather of the summer. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, I do not regret at all that the 
Senator from Ohio has called attention to the resolutions which 
are pending before the Senate to authorize committees to sit 
during the recess to investigate various subjects. It is possible, 
indeed I think it is probable, that in the past the Senate has 
gone too far in that direction, and that we should be careful in 
the passage of such resolutions and limit them to subjects which 
are of great importance. I agree with the Senator from Ohio 
in that. 

Heretofore when many of the committees of the Senate were 
not authorized to employ clerks during the recess we all under- 
stood the reason for some of the resolutions which were then of- 
fered. It is true that there are quite a number of resolutions 
already pending in the body to authorize committees to sit du: 
ing the recess. If they should all be agreed to, as has been th 
custom heretofore, there would not be a sufficient amount o! 
money in the contingent fund to pay the expenses of them 
$25,000 being the amount appropriated for that purpose. 

I agree with the Senator from Ohio that we must . careful to 
limit these investigations within reasonable bounds; but, Mr. 
President, there are certain great questions which, if they are 
to be considered intelligently and disposed of with proper econ- 
omy, can only be dealt with by means of these investigations. 

We have one committee, the Committee on Indian Depreda- 
tions, which has Indian depredation claims to the amount of over 
$300,000 now pending, which will be provided for in all proba- 
bility in the appropriations to be made next year, and there are 
also three or four or five million dollars depending upon the re- 
sult of the investigations by that committee. The Senate has 
never had the opportunity through any committee to give thes 
claims proper consideration. The accounts are complicated, an 
hundreds of thousands, if not a million, of dollars may be saved, 
and probably will be saved, by that investigation. 

So with the resolution passed a few days ago in regard to the 
Committee on Commerce. There are great questions involved, 
which can not be properly examined in the busy hours of the 
session. I havebeen a member of the Committee on Commerce 
and have given those particular questions all the time that was 
possible in view of other labors. I agree with the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. CULLOM] that it is simply an impossibility to come 
to a proper conclusion in those matters on the different repor's 
we have received from the Engineer Department. 

Mr. President, the resolution which is now pending before this 
body is more far-reaching and of greater importance to the peo- 
ple of this country than any one question that is now pending 
before us. Questions of currency and taxation are not of greater 
importance when compared with the questions involved in the 
pro investigation. 

r.CULLOM. Perhaps the Senator had better designate the 
resolution to which he refers. 
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Mr. GORMAN. I mean the resolution presented by the Com- 


tor from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER]. The question should 
be inquired into at this time and not be postponed. The privi- 
leves granted to the Canadian railroads for transporting goods 
in bond through our territory and its effect on the American 
railroads affects great interests. It is pressing upon us and 
it ought to be inquired into more fully than it has been hereto- 
fore. Its effect upon millions and hundred millions of invested 
capital in our railroads depends very largely upon the conclu- 
sions we may reach upon the question. 
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| lars, where the liberties of our fellow-citizens are at stake as 
mittee on Interstate Commerce through the distinguished Sena- | 


| of employés and corporations en 


. ’ . . | 
The other question is in reference toour own railroads, whether | 


it is possible to make provision by law which will enable them to 
protect themselves in the matter of their freights and freight 


charges without doing injustice to communities and to individ- 


ials. We are only upon the threshold of that investigation. 
The temper of the people of the country has not been such as to 
warrant legislation of the character insisted upon by those who 
are engaged in transportation and who go so far as to say that 
their future prosperity depends upon their securing the relief 
which they seek. 

Then the other matter—and I speak about this with great 
freedom—the recent decisions of courts of the United States, 
that under the act of Congress regulating interstate commerce, 
the act prohibiting combinations and pools, they have the right 
to determine not only what a man shall do but what he shail 
not do when he is an employé of a railroad company. It is the 
first great step in this country of the judicial branch of the Gov- 
ernment to absolutely take possession of the railroads and of 
the men who are the employés of corporations. 

If the law warrants the decision, and possibly it does, then the 
law ought to be modified or repealed. I do not believe that the 
people of this country will ever submit by any branch of the 
Government, whether the judicial or the legislative, to such re- 
strictions as have been placed upon them by these recent de- 
cisions. The late chairman of the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce [Mr. CULLOM], since the committee was created in 
this body, and every member of it—and I have been a member 
from the organization of the committee—had not the slightest 
conception that by that act, or the bill introduced by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio and afterwards reported from the 
Judiciary Committee, it was intended to give such power to the 
Federal judiciar 


Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator specify a little more fully (and 


what he says is very interesting) the point he has specially in | 


mind? 
Mr. GORMAN. I mean tosay that the recent decision of the 
courts, that employés of railroad corporations could by order of 


the courts be restrained from quitting the service of the corpo- | 


ration; that they can not resign their position as engineers, 
or other employés of the company; that not only are combina- 
tions to obstruct interstate commerce a misdemeanor, but that 
a single man, quitting work on his notion, is a violator of the 
act, is a most extraordinary decision. If the act of Congress 
warrants it, then we must meet that question at the very be- 
ginning of the next Congress. It ought to be inquired into 
carefully by men who have but one motive, that of protecting 
the great interstate commerce, but that in doing so shall amend 
the law so that the liberty of the employés shall not be unduly 
restrained. The judges of the United States should not be 
armed with such power as to make them czars. 

In aquestion of this sort, Mr. President, a matter of a few dol- 
lars for the investigation, when so much depends upon it, ought 
not to stand in this body a momént. I have never been a mem- 
ber of a roaming committee since I have had the honor of a seat 
on this floor. I did join my distinguished friend from IIli- 
nois [Mr. CULLOM] upon the Committee on Interstate Commerce 
for afew days. Iam unalterably opposed to junketing commit- 
tees; but I submit to the Senate that the line is perfectly well 
defined between a junketing committee and one that is looking 
after great interests, where not only millions of dollars are in- 
volved but where the rights of the people are also involved. 

Mr. CULLOM. I will inquire of the Senator from Maryland 
whether he saw any indication that there was a disposition to 
junket on the part of the committee of which he was a member? 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, none whatever; and there 
will not be upon this, I submit, with all due deference to the 
Views of the Senator from Ohio, who properly wants to econo- 
mize in Our expenditures in this body, in which I will join him 
heartily. He, as the leader of the opposition, active as he is nec- 
essarily from his ition now in criticising the expenditures, 
will find that I will go as far as he in protecting the Treasury. 
I only regret that that activity has not heretofore been displayed. 
But now that we have on this side of the Chamber the responsi- 
bility as well as the power, I trustour friends here will not flinch 





from an investigation, though it shall cost a few thousand dol- | courts will so hold. Does any lawyer see anything startling or 


they are in this case. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, I hardly think this is the time 
to enter into any extended discussion of the decisions which 
have been recently rendered in the courts relating to the rights 
gaged in interstate commerce 
to discontinue their relations as employés, especially when it is 
admitted and urged here upon the floor of the Senate that 
a question to be specially investigated bya committee. In view 
of a single word which dropped from the lips of the Senator 
from Maryland |[Mr. GORMAN], possibly thoughtlessly, I desire 
to say that I have not yet seen in those decisions anything 
which looks like a usurpation of power by the 


this is 


which 
in anyway looks like degrading the workingmen of this coun- 
try to the condition of serfs. 

[ believe that people who are employed have no more right to 
engage in discriminations in commerce than people who -mploy 
them. Ido not believe that there is anything either in the in- 
terstate-commerce law or in the antitrust law which is not an 
aflirmance of well-considered and long-established common law; 


courts, or 


| and while I have not the text of the decisions which have been 


rendered, I believe it will be found when they have been care- 
fully examined that they have only gone to the extent which has 
been common law for hundreds of years. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I have not read the decisions to 
which the Senator from Maryland |Mr. GORMAN| refers; but the 
trust act is, in my opinion, the law as applied to its local com- 
merce of every State in the Union except the State of Louis- 
iana. I believe thatis the only State where the common law does 
not prevail. At any rate, itis the law. The trust act simply 
extends to the United States commerce the principles which 
every State which adopted the common law has asa part of its 
common law in reference to its local concerns. So I am quite 
sure that no such doctrine as that which the Senator from Mary- 
land apprehends will be warranted by the law known as the 
Sherman law. 

The Senator from Maryland spoke of that actas one introduced 
by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN]. It is true that he in- 
troduced a bill which in an entirely new shape, without any sort 
of adoption of anything in his old bill, was reported to the Sen- 
ate from the Judiciary Committee, and passed by the Senate 
with almost absolute unanimity, having been very zealously sup- 
ported on both sides of the Chamber. It is impossible, I con- 
ceive, that any such doctrine as the Senator apprehends can be 
found in the bosom of that enactment. 

It isa mere extension of the common law in regard to com- 
bination in restraint of trade to the United States commerce 
The interstate-commere law is a different enactment. That is 
a new piece of machinery. I have no doubt that the interstate 
commerce law as passed contains a good deal which some day 
will return to plague the inventors; indeed it has plagued the 
inventors a good deal since it has passed. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, I think it is unfortunate that this 
matter should have come up here for discussion, because it is 
necessarily in the nature of an ex parte criticism. Every lawyer 


| knows how excecdingly unsafe it is to take the newspaper ac- 


counts of the decision of acourt in regard to a matter of as much 
importance as that which has been commented on by the Sen- 
ator from Maryland. I was startled this morning in picking 
up a Washington City paper to find that a great revolution had 
taken place, so far as the judiciary could accomplish it, as to the 
common-law doctrine in regard to contracts in restraint of com- 
merce. I read very carefully what purported to be the substance 
of a decision of a district judge—Judge Speer, of Georgia. The 
article was headed ‘‘A great triumph for the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers,” and makes the impression upon the pub- 
lic that this district judge had decided that the regulations of 
the locomotive engineers of the United States would be recog- 
nized by the Federal judiciary hereafter. 

In reading the decision, which is in this morning's paper, it 
will be found that the text does not bear out the head at all. 
Judge Speer simply affirmed what every lawyer knows to be the 
elementary doctrine of the coramon law in regard to contracts in 
interstate commerce. He simply affirmed what the bill reported 
by the Judiciary Committee in regard to trusts affirmed and what 
the spirit if not the letter of the interstate-commerce law af- 
firmed. He has made no decision which varies from that doc- 
trine as [ understand the report in this morning’s paper. He 
does decide that any contract or regulation which is a restraint 
of commerce is absolutely void, and he proceeds to say that any 
engineer has a right to give up his employment. 

That is the inherent rightof every American citizen: but when 
the locomotive engineers. or any other association, or any cor- 
poration undertake to make a rule and enforce it in restraint of 
commerce that rule and regulation is absolutely void, andthe 
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revolutionary in that? It has been the doctrine of the Euglish 
law, and we adopted it in this country in all the States except 
Louisiana, where they have had the Code Napoleon for two hun- 
dred years. 

If any such doctrine as the Senator from Maryland has an- 
nounced has been decided by any court, I have not seenit. I 
undertake to say now in advance, as a lawyer, that if any such 
doctrine as he asserts has been declared by the judiciary of the 
United States it would be reversed by the Supreme Court with- 
out one dissenting opinion against it. Why, it would be a mon- 
strous doctrine. The Congress of the United States never inti- 
mated that that could be the law, much less did it enact such a 
statute. 

[ had something to do with making what iscalled the antitrust 
law thatcame from the Judiciary Committee. The difficulty we 
encountered was not in regard to the common-law doctrine. 
There never was any difference between lawyers as to that, that 
any contract, any regulation made in restraint of commerce, the 
legitimate, ordinary, natural commerce of the country, was void. 
Where people went together and made a combination to put up 
prices it was a restraint of commerce and impeded commerce 
among the States, and there wasno trouble aboutthat. The dif- 
ficulty we encountered was in drawing the line between the ju- 
risdiction of the General Government and of the States. The 
clamor was raised that we should go into the States and regu- 
late commerce between citizens of the States. 

The antitrust law, with which, with great deference, the Sen- 
ator from Ohio had nothing to do except to vote upon it as any 
other member of this body—the law that was reported from the 
Judiciary Committee applies strictly, of course, and only to com- 
merce among the States. There was the trouble we had in re- 
gard tothe enactmentof that measure. Thatlaw simply declares 
what is an elementary doctrine, that any contract or regulation 
of any sort in restraint of commerce, no matter how it is made or 
by whom made, is absolutely void, and that is the whole of it. 

Mr. BUTLER. May I ask the Senator what he would think 
of « proposition, which I shall state, and which seems to be one 
of the questions raised in the decision in Toledo, Ohio? I have 
not read the decision of the court, and therefore it may be 
premature to discuss it, but I understand that the decision was 
that the court had the right toenjoin the employés of a corpora- 
tion engaged in ivterstate commerce from combining in such 
way as toobstruct that commerce; for instance, that it was avio- 
lation of the interstate-commerce law that they should unite in 
what they call a strike, and should boycott one set of cars from 
a certain railroad company and order the employés not to handle 
the freigit from that company in order to transfer it to another. 

f understand that the decision of the court is that that combi- 
nation is unlawful and that the court could enjoin it. That 
seems to me to have gone very much further than any decision 
of any court heretofore, if I am correct about it. I have not 
seen the decision. That, I understand, was the subject of the 
inquiry proposed by the resolution of the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. VOORHEES]. 

Mr. VEST. My remarks were directed especially to the arti- 


cle in this morning’s paper with the startling headlines to which | 


I have referred. 

Mr. BRICE. Allow me to ask, in reference to the article this 
morning, does the Senator from Missouri understand that the 
decision did in terms declare the right of the court to enjoin an 
em) loyé from leaving the service of the company? 

Mr. VEST. No; 1 understood the decision to be simply the 
exercise of the ordinary jurisdiction of a district judge of the 
United States over property which was in the hands of a re- 
ceiver. 

Mr. BRICE. Did it not include in that the power to order 
the servant of the company to continue in the discharge of his 
duties? 

Mr. VEST. 

Mr. BRICE. 
enjoined? 

Mr. VEST. 
Mr. BRICE, 
of the decision. 
Mr. VEST. 

Mr. BRICE. In Georgia. The court say: 

While any engineer may at any time exercise his right as an individual to 
leave the service of the receiver, he may not do so.in such manner as to in- 
jure the property of the company. 

Mr. VEST. I understand that doctrine to be applied to prop- 
erty then in the hands of a receiverand under the absolute control 
of the court. If the judge meant by that that he could not quit 
his employment whenever he pleased, as a matter of course it is 
not the law. I read the opinion over, and came to the conclusion 
that Judge Speer simply meant to say that they could not injure, 
by any act of theirs in the way of intimidating other employés, 


No, I think not. 
So long as the court thought he ought to be so 


No, sir. 
I call the Senator’s attention to the last clause 


Is that the decision in Georgia? 
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the property which was under the control of the court in t 
handr of its receiver, because it is very well known to lawy 
thatthe Federal courts exercise the fullest jurisdiction in reg 
to property that is in the hands of one of its agents, and ey 
receiver isanagent of the court. Asa matter of course I assu 
that no district judge who is worthy of his position would 
clare that any employé did not have a right to quit his emp! 
ment when he pleased. It would be absurd tohold that he cx 
not do so. 

Mr. HOAR. 

Mr. VEST. Certainly. 

Mr.HOAR. Ihave looked at the last sentence which the § 
ator from Ohio [Mr. BRICE] read, and it is interpreted by 
preceding sentence. Perhaps the Senator from Missouri w 
allow me to read the last few sentences. 

Mr. VEST. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. The court say: 

This declaration— 

After speaking of a declaration by the representatives of 
Brotherhood— 
is authoritative, and the court will act uponit. Itis binding upon the e: 
neers of the Brotherhood, who are officers of the receiver, and who were 
resented by the committee and their assistant chief engineer, Mr. Yo 
son, all of Whom were in the presence of the court when it was made. 
accepted as made in good faith and a condition of the contract which 
court will direct the recciverto make. While, therefore, any engineer 1 
at any time exercise his right as an individual to leave the service of the 
ceiver, he may not do so in such manner as to injure the property of t 
company. 

I understand that to be the affirmance by the court of t! 
doctrine that when a receiver is appointed and when offi 
subordinate to the receiver come into the court and take up 
themselves the execution of the order of the court through 1 
receiver as his officers and subordinates, as they are allowed 
the court to do, they can not withdraw from that employm 
at a time and in a manner which will iijure the property of t 
court. 

Take the case of the receiver himself, for instance. Supp 
the Senator from Ohio |[Mr. BRICE] were appointed receive: 
a large railroad company. He accepts the office, and having : 
cepted the office in open court and undertaken it, and hay 
got an entire knowledge of all the transactions and the da 
running of the trains, with freight contracts depending upon 
action, suppose he should suddenly say, ‘‘I think I will th 
this all up and start for Europe.” 

The court say, ‘‘I will not allow you to dothat. You ha 
undertaken todo a duty as an officer of this court.” Everybo 
will agree that that is a reasonable exercise of the power of 
court. In the two closing sentences here the judge applies t 
doctrine to officers under the receiver who had themselv: 
the presence of the court undertaken the duty. What else tl 
is in his opinion [ do not know. 

Mr. VEST. I donot think the Senator from Massachus: 
or myself or any other lawyer would undertake to give an o 
ion in regard to what the court did mean without reading 
entire opinion in an official form and without knowing the fa 
upon which it was rendered. It is enough for me to say that | 
headlines of the article in this morning's paper are not sustai 
by the text. It is headed: ‘‘ Labor claims a victory. Railro: 
receivers required to recognize the Brotherhood.” It is \ 
obvious from the debate which has taken place that Senator: 
divided in opinion as to whether itis a victory of either pa 
or not. From my reading of the opinion I think that the in 
tion of the judge was simply to declare the elementary pri 
ples of the common law as to contracts, regulations, and rul: 
restraint of commerce, and that is the whole of it; but I wil 
undertake to criticise the opinion until I have seen it offici 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, a few mornings ago m 
tention was called to the subject under discussion by publica 
that have not been alluded to as yet in this debate. These 
lieations purported to be verbatim reports of two judicial 
sions, one by Judge Taft, of the circuit courtof the United Stai 
and the other by Judge Ricks, of the district court of the Unite: 
States for the northern district of Ohio, rendered at To! 
Those decisions prompted the resolution which I then introd 
and which is now partially at least under discussion. In | 
resolution I set out the tenth section of the act of Congre- 
proved February 4, 1887, known as the ‘ interstate-com: 
act.” Sir, I am satisfied that section goes further than any: 
supposed it did at the time of the passage of the act, unless pe" 
chance some person or persons interested in having a swee) 
and oppressive enactment that would practically chain a rai 
employé to his car, to his locomotive, at the behest of the 
poration, dictated the provision and had it put in. 

Mr. President, instead of discussing Judge Speer’s dec 
which is noticed in this morning’s paper, 1 shall briefly discus 
the decisions that have been made in Ohio, as I understand. 
read the decision of Judge Speer this morning, and it is su 


Vill the Senator pardon me a moment? 
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will not be deceived. He will not bs deceived by frantic appeals 
to his passions, whether they take place on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, or in the newspapers, or elsewhere. He has no desire togo 
beyond the limits of the law, and he has confidence, I believe, in 
the courts that he will be protected in all his legal rights. 

[ desire just to put in another remonstrance here. I do not 
believe, and I do not think the laboring man believes, that when 
engaged in the employment of common carriers he can choose 
his own time to leave that employment. The Senator from In- 
diana himself, seeing the length and breadth of the doctrine 
which he affirmed here—that it was the right of any man em- 
ployed to leave his employment whenever he chose—puts in a 
disclaimer. Hecan talk in one breath about a man being chained 
to his oar and he is forced in the next breath to say that he may 
not leave that oar under all circumstances, 

Common carriers are quasi public officers. They are engaged 
in the performance of a public duty, the transportation of pas- 
sengers and property. Everybody who engages in their em- 
ployment becomes a quasi public officer engaged in and respon- 
sible for the transportation of passengers and property, and 
neither the public carrier, be he corporation or individual nor the 
person employed by the public carrier, can quit his occupation 
in a way to damage passengers or property, in my judgment. 
That has been the law of all civilized nations for years and 
hundreds of years. 

Can an engineer in a steamboat plying up and down the Poto- 
mac River in a storm choose that time to leave the employment 
of the common carrier that is transporting passengers and prop- 
erty along the river? Can he abandon his boat? Can he suffer 
it to go toruin? Can he endanger the lives of the passengers 
and put the property in peril? Certainly he can not, any more 
than his employer can. Canastage-driver, midway between the 
points of his route, in a dark night and a blizzard, say, ‘‘ I choose 
this moment as the time when I will quit the service of my em- 
ployer,” and abandon his stage and the passengers to the fury of 
the storm? Can a person engaged bya railroad corporation 
abandon his occupation in a way to injure the property which is 
in the course of transportation? Iapprehend not. LIapprehend 
that no laboring man, that no employé, whether he belongs to 
an organization of labor or not, will set up that right. 

Therefore it is not true—it is not true as a matter of law—that 
the employé can always quit the service of the common carrier. 
Just when and how he may quit that service [ do not undertake 
to say. Under what circumstances he must, for the protection 
of the property which he is engaged in carrying, remain in the 
service, or at what point of time he may without injury to that 
company leave the service, is not the question here. That may 
well be left with the courts. 

If the court has made any mistake in this decision, and I do 
not know enough about it to determine in my own mind whether 
it has or not, the Supreme Court of the United States will set 
it right. But what is to be gained by this intemperate talk 
about courts and judges and the judiciary and about chaining la- 
borers to the oar and making them galley slaves? The laboring 
man of this country, as I have already remarked, does not desire 
to do injury either to persons or property. He will, in my judg- 
ment, if he knows it, engage in no iilegal combination, and if 
he does engage in illegal combinations he should be as much open 
to the decisions of the court as capital when it engages in illegal 
combinations. There is no distinction between capital and la- 
bor in this matter. Illegal combinations are what courts will aim 
at and what law should aim at and what lawmakers should aim 
at. Capital will not be shielded when it engages in illegal com- 
binations, nor will labor or laborers be shielded if they engage in 
illegal combinations. 

Do not let us lose our heads, Mr. President, for the sake of 
political advantage. Let us hold to principles. Combinations 
n restraint of trade, whether by capital or whether by laborers, 
are illegal, and combinations in restraint of trade which the 
United States Government has aright to protect, whether by 
capital or by laborers, should be dealt with with the same justice 
and the same vigor. 

{ again say that I do not discuss these cases, because I am not 
fully advised as to their scope and their meaning; but I do desire 
here to say that nothing is to be gained by rushing in such hot 
haste to defend laboring men from what after all may not have 
been any injustice to them. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr,.President, I am not going now to enter 
into the discussion which seems to have been opened by the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut| Mr. PLATT] and the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. VOORHEES]. I will be pardoned if I say that in my judg- 
ment that discussion is a little premature. But this matter will 
not, I trust, be without value to us now and hereafter. 

I was very profoundly impressed with the speech made by the 
Senator from Massachusetts |Mr. HOAR] when we were discuss- 
ing what is known as the antioption bill, and when the other day 
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he was discussing the election of United States Senators by the 
people. I will not say before we condemn, but before we proceed 
to criticise, anybody else, I submit that it is our duty to put our 
own house in order 

I know how difficult it is to resist appeals from a large body 
of my fellow-countrymen upon any given subject. I know how 
hard itis to say to them or to myself, you may conclude that 
that particular legislation is for your interest, but the Constit 
tion of your country stands in the way, and I can not vote for it, 

The agitation on this very proposition, begun several years 
ago, has been increasing in volume, in importance, I may say j 
intelligence. First, the demand was made upon Congress under 
what is known as the commerce clause of the Constitution to 
pass the interstate-commerce act and control the corporations 
of the country engaged in that business. We have heard from 
my distinguished friend the Senator from Illinois [Mr.CULLomM}, 
usually so accurate, so conservative, so patriotic, the statement 
that he never dreamed for an instant that there was anything 
in that act which justified the decision of the courts in Ohio of 
which we have just heard. 

[It only shows, Mr. President, that with the exercise of all the 
sagacity and all the patriotism of which we are capable we some- 
times tamper with and at least treat inconsiderately the grave 
and solemn provisions of the Constitution of the United States. 
It was done, sir, when we were discussing what was known as 
the antioption bill. It has been done again and again in this 
body and in the other House, yielding, as | havesuggested, to what 
appears at least to be the demand of a large number of our fel- 
low-countrymen whose voices are entitled to our consideration. 
As I stated, it is our duty to clear our own skirts before we in- 
veigh against other cojrdinate branches of the Government. If 
there is in the tenth section of this act, which I hold in my hand, 
authority for the court to have made the decision which is said 
to have been made, the responsibility is upon ourselves and not 
upon the court. 

If we have dealt lightly with the Constitution in our anxiety 
to control the commerce of this country, the fault and responsi- 
bility are with us and with nobody else. I will venture the as- 
sertion that it was not in the mind of a single Senator upon this 
floor, however able a lawyer he might be, thatthe authority for 
that decision could have been found in this provision of law. 

Mr. HOAR. May I ask the Senator from South Carolina what 
he understands the substance of the decision to be when he 
makes that statement? 

Mr. BUTLER. I have not read the decision. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator pardon me for one moment? 

Mr. CULLOM. Let me read it. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have only discussed it as I have heard it 
from Senators. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Car- 
olina yield to. the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. Perhaps I am all wrong, because I have only 
hastily seen the decision in the papers; but I understand that 
the Congress of the United States enacted that no railroad cor- 
poration in this country should give a preference to any one rail- 
road in handling its freight over any other; that it should deal 
with allequally and fairly without preference. That seems to 
be pretty sensible legislation. 

If the Senator from South Carolina and myself present our- 
selves to a common carrier to take a parcel, he going first and 
I next, the common carrier can not lay his parcel aside and take 
mine first because he likes me better, if any such unreasonable 
carrier could be found, which is not very likely. That is the 
provision of our law. Certain employés of a railroad say, 
‘*We do not like acertain other railroad for some reason or 
other, and we will continue in the service of the common car- 
rier.” Of course all railroad corporations act only by their 
agencies and instrumentalities. The court comes in and says to 
this railroad company, ‘* You and your servants and agents shall 
carry out that law and treat all other railroads with entire 
equality.” Whereupon the engineers, or the workmen, what- 
ever they are, continuing in the service of that road and not 
leaving it,say ‘‘ We will not doit. Here is a railroad in South 
Carolina we do not like, and that railroad’s freight shall not be 
moved when itcomes to the road we are workingon.” The judge 
says that the injunction of a court of equity applies, when its 

mandate is to obey the law, not only to the corporation, but to all 
its servants, and you who undertake to continue in the service of 
that road shall not disobey the law. 

I will venture to say, if I may be pardoned one other word, 
that if the court had said that thing to the president of the road 
or to the superintendent, or to any of the officials not denom!- 
nated laborers, there would have been one universal chorus of 
| approbation from the American people if the court had led him 
| by the heels if he had disobeyed. I understand Judge Taft and 
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Judge Ricks have said that thing alike to all the servants and 
employés: ‘‘As long as you are servants and employés of that road 
you have got to obey this law, made in the interest of the United 
States and made also by the earnest request,” as the honorable 
Senator from South Carolina has so eloquently said, ‘‘of the very 
men and class of men you belong to.” That is the whole of it. 

Mr. BUTLER. 
wisdom or unwisdom, the justice or injustice,of this decision, 
pecause I have not read it. Possibly the decision may be en- 
tirely proper; I make no criticism about it; but what I was say- 
ing is that if that decision goes to the extent represented and 
as was not contemplated in the act I hold in my hand, it was in- 
advertence or a want of consideration on our part. It may be 
entirely proper, but I have been told that the decision goes en- 
tirely beyond that, and prevents the employés from leaving the 
service of the corporation. How far we intended that to be dune 
jsa question. I have not condemned the decision. It seems to 
me, after reading this tenth section, that the court was right, be- 
eause it is not restricted to corporations and to common carriers, 
but extends to persons as well, and all persons combining for the 

pose of interfering with the freedom of interstate commerce. 
Whether that evil can be reached by injunction or in what form 
is one of the questions I understand we are to inquire into. 

But, Mr. President, what I was trying to impress upon the 
Senate was that if no such decision was contemplated under this 
provision of the interstate-commerce act, it shows conclusively 
Congress was not careful in the enactment. I have nocriticism 
to make upon anybody for that, for, as I said, I am passvety 
aware how difficult it is, with all the precautions and all the con- 
servatism, to avoid the occurrence of such things in the future. 

If | were called upon to express an opinion as to what I con- 
ceive to be the greatest danger to the perpetuity of the Govern- 
ment as it was originally organized, I would say it was to be ex- 
pected from the usurpations of Congress itself. It is the en- 
croachment of the legislative department of the Government 
which threatens the safety of this country and the liberties of 
the people. 

Congress is called upon from session to session ta stretch out 
its arms and take within its scope not only the jurisdiction jus- 
tified by the Constitution itself, but jurisdiction upon all con- 
ceivable subjects which had much better be left to the States 
and the people of the States. [| doubted at the time, and I must 
say I see no reason to have that doubt removed, whether it was 
wise to pass this act. Iam not surprised that results have flown 
from it which have startled Senators upon this floor. Itis in 
my judgment an abuse of the commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion. Such an exercise of power was never contemplated by 
those who made that instrument. As oppressive as corporate 
power may be and may have been in this country, it is in the 
long run safer to leave their conduct to the laws of competition 
between themselves. 
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We are always in danger when we do not confine ourselves to | 
|} over said complainant 


the strict letter of the Constitution in our legislation, when we 
do not confine ourselves to a jurisdiction which is unquestioned 
and unquestionable. Whenever we transcend that we are in 
danger of just what has occurred under the tenth section of this 
act. As I desire to get the tenth section into the RECORD, I ask 
the Secretary to read it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The tenth section of the act of Feb- 
ruary 4, 1887, will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Sno. 10. That any common carrier subject to the provisions of this act, or, 
whenever such common carrier is a corporation, any director or officer 
thereof, or any receiver, trustee, lessee, agent, or person acting for or em- 
ployed by such corporation, who, alone or with any other corporation, com- 
pany, person, or party, shall willfully do or cause to be done, or shall will- 
ingly suffer or permit to be done, any act, matter, or thing in this act pro- 
hibited or declared to be unlawful, or who shall aid or abet therein, or shall 
willfully omit or fail to do any act, matter, or thing in this act required to 
be done, or shall cause or willingly suffer or permit any act, matter, or thing 
80 directed or required by this act to be done not to be so done, or shall aid 
or abet any such omission or failure, or shall be guilty of any infraction of 
this act, or shall aid or abet therein, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and shall, upon conviction thereof in any district court of the United 
States within the jurisdiction of which such offense was committed, be sub- 
Ject to a fine of not to exceed $5,000 for each offense. 


Mr. CULLOM. 


[ am not expressing any opinion about the | 
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Mr. President, this whole discussion has been | 


somewhat of a surprise to me, and Iam inclined to think toevery- | 


body else, even to those of us who have takenpartinit. Butas 
there has been a good deal said about the decisions, since I had 
the honor to make a few remarks in the Senate a while ago I 
have received what purports to be the decision of Judge Ricks 
in the case at Toledo. As itis very brief, I think I will take the 
iw of reading it tothe Senate. Judge Ricks’s decision is as 
ollows: 

This suit was instituted 7 a Toledo, Ann Arbor and North Michigan 


Railway Company to compel the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Rail- 
Toad, the Pennsylvania Company, and other defendants to receive from it 


and deliver to it freight and cars destined from one State to another, com- 


Monly 


known as interstate freight. 


| an emergency in which prompt action was necessary 





—-- 


That was the case as it appeared in the United States court 


The bill was drawn to enforce the third section of the interstate 
act, which provides: 


Se 


mmerce 


The chairman of the committee has been commenting upon the 
tenth section of the act, which is the penalty section, the 











suit is brought under the third section of the interstate-com- 
merce act, and it reads as follows: 

That it shall be unlawful for any common carrier subject to the pro ions 
of this act to make or give any undue or unreasonable preference or advan- 
tage to any particular person, company, firm, corporation, or lecality, or 
any particular description of traf in any respect whatsoever, or to subject 
any particular person, company, firm, corporation, or locality, or any par 
ticular description of traffic, to any undue or unreasot le prejudice or dis 


advantage in any respect whatsoever 
That seems to read pretty well and is the common law of the 
country. 


The common carriers subject to the provisions of that act are defined by 
the statute to be ‘any common carrier or carriers engaged in the transpor- 
tation of passengers or property wholly by railroad, or partly by railroadand 





partly by water, when both are used under a common control, management, 
or arrangement, for a continuous carriage or shipment from one State or 
Territory of the United States or the District of Columbia toany other State 
or Territory ofthe United States.” 

The subject-matter of this litigation is therefore the construction and en- 
forcement of an act of Congress, and the court acquires jurisdiction because 
of the Federal question involved. That suchquestionis involved I think too 


plain for serious controversy. it is sufficient to constitute a case for cogni- 
zance by a Federal court if it involves but asingle ingredient or question de- 
pendent on the Constitution or a law or a treaty of the United States, al- 
though it may at the same time involve any other questions that depend on 
the general principles of law. Chief Justice Marshall, in Osborn vs. United 
States Bank, 9 Wheaton, 738, considered 


Mr. DAVIS. Ogden? 
Mr. CULLOM. Ogden is, I believe, the real report, but it 
says here ‘‘ Wheaton ”— 


this point, and came to the following conclusion: ‘‘We think, then, that 
when a question to which the judicial power of the Union is extended by the 
Constitution forms an ingredifent of the original case, it is in the power of 
Congress to give circuit courts jurisdiction of that cause, although other 
questions of fact or law may be involved in it.” 

Remedies of a similar nature might undoubtedly be invoked under the 
statutes andthe common law, but the act in question affords the broadest, 
most effective relief, and the jurisdiction is therefore safely grounded upon 
that law. 

Upon the filing of this bill on the 11th day of March, and upon application 
of the complainant to me at chambers, in Cleveland, a mandatory injunction 
was allowed, directed to the defendants, their agents, officers, servants, and 
employés, and it was therein ordered that the said defendants, Albert G. 
Blair, Jacob S. Morris, the Pennsylvania Company. the Wheeling and Lake 
Erie Railway Company, the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway 
Company, the Michigan Central Railroad Company, the Cincinnati, Hamil- 
ton and Dayton Railroad Company, the Columbus, Hocking Valley and To- 
ledo Railway Company, the Toledo and Ohio Central Railway Company, the 
Cincinnati, Jackson and Mackinaw Railway Company, and each of themand 
their officers, agents, servants, and employés be, and they are hereby, en- 
joined and restrained from refusing to offer and extend to the said Toledo, 
Ann Arbor and North Michigan Railroad Company the same equal facilities 
for interchange of traffic on interstate business between said railway com- 
panies as are enjoyed by other railway companies, and from refusing to re- 
ceive from the said Toledo, Ann Arbor and North Michigan Railway Com- 
pany cars billed from points in one State to points in another State which 
may be offered to said defendant companies the complainant, and from re- 
fusing todeliver in like manner to said complainant cars which may be billed 
s line, from points in one State to points in other 
States, which may be offered to said defendant companies by the complain- 
ant, and from refusing to deliver in like manner to said complainant cars 
which may be billed over complainant's line from points in one State to 
points in other States. . 

“ Ordered that a writ of injunction be issued out of and under the seal of 
this court as prayed for in the bill of complaint, to remain in force until the 
further orders of court herein.’’ 

The application for this order was made to me at chambers, in Cleveland, 
late on Saturday night, March il. The situation set out in the bill disclosed 
I had granted a sim- 


ilar mandatory order in 1891 on a bill for an injunction filed in this court by 
the Wheeling and Lake Erie Railroads, and it was enforced with beneficent 
results as against its engineers, firemen, and trainmen, who had refused to 
handle interstate-commerce freight loaded on cars consigned to various 
ports on Lakes Superior and Michigan. The bill in this caseclearly entitled 

railroads, who were 


the complainant to relief as against the defendant 
shateneninn to refuse to receive or deliver interstate freight. 

The section of the interstate-commerce law above quoted made it manda- 
tory upon connecting railroads to receiveand deliver passengers and freight 
and to afford equal facilities for the interchange of traffic. Corporations 
can act only through their officers, agents, and servants, so that the manda- 


tory provisions of the law which apply to the corporation apply with equal 
force to its officers and employés. ‘The authority of the court to issne such 
an order has been questioned, but it rests on well-established principles. In 
Beadl vs. Perry, L. R., 3 Eq. 465. a mandatory injunction was granted on 


motion by Sir John Stewart, V. C: 

Judge Ricks also read Judge Taft’s decision in the Ann Arbor injunction 
case, in which the temporary injunction against Chief Arthur, of the Engi- 
neers’ Brotherhood, is allowed. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator allow me to state that the 
tenth section to which I referred is an amendment of the orig- 
inal act? 

Mr. CULLOM. Thatis true, but the whole law as it is now 
was before the judges, and the decision was really made under 
the third section, which requires fair treatment by one railroad 
of all the rest. 

Mr. BUTLER. 
ing ? 

Mr. CULLOM. 
pooling section. 


Is not that the section which prevents pool- 


No; itisnot. The third section is not the 
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Mr. BUTLER. The fifth section, I should say. 

Mr. CULLOM.” The fifth section is the antipooling section. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is anamendment to the original text of 
the law. 


Mr. CULLOM. Yes. The section to which the Senator re- | 
ferred and had inserted in the RECORD isthe penal section of | 


the statute. 

Mr. BUTLER. Exactly. 

Mr. CULLOM. But the decision of the court is under the 
third section, which, [ think, is the law of England and of almost 
every other country where any legislation exists on this general 
subject. 

As the chairman of the committee has taken occasion to make 
some remarks concerning the propriety of this interstate-com- 
merce legislation, I simply desire to say that the people of the 
United States have been divided into three classes: One class 
requiring the Government to own the railroads; another class re- 
quiring that Congress should put in force the commercial clause 
of the Censtitution for the regulation of interstate commerce; 
and the third class, the railroads themselves, not wanting any- 
thing done at all. 

That is about the statement of the division of sentiment upon 
this question. The laboring classes themselves, together with 
the great body of the people of this country, long before any 
legislation was compieted.in the Congress of the United States 


under the provisions of the Constitution, were demanding that | 
| States. 


something should be done. The Senator intimates that we have 
made haste about interstate legislation—— 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh no, Mr. President; I did not criticise the 
Senator adversely at all. 

Mr. CULLOM, I do not understand that the Senator criti- 
cised me at all. 

Mr. BUTLER. No; I said I thought perhaps we had pro- 
ceeded inconsiderately. 

Mr. CULLOM. I understand that was the remark of the Sen- 
ator; but the fact is that the Congress of the United States had 
this subject under consideration for ten years before anything 
was ever accomplished. A further fact is that for nearly one 
hundred years after the Constitution was adopted containing that 
commercial clause, giving Congress directly the control of the 
regulation of interstate commerce, nothing whatever had been 
passed except two little acts of Congress, one allowing the con- 
solidation of railroads, and the other providing for the unloading 
of cattle and watering them somewhere between Llinois and the 
far West and New York. It seemed to the people of the United 
States that the time had come when that provision of the Consti- 
tution should be vitalized and that Congress should assert its 
power in the regulation of commerce over these great common 
carriers of the country. , 

So far as the Interstate Commerce Committee of the Senate is 
concerned, as the Senator from South Carolina, now the chair- 
man of that committee, intimates, we approached this subject 
with great conservatism. We thought we were as careful as 

ossible; we allowed the matter to run along session after session 
before we came to a conclusion, and when we did arrive at a con- 
clusion we thought we had secured the passage of an act which 


would result not only in the protection of the great body of the | 


people of this country in their individual rights, but in every 
other way; that we had put in force an act of Congress which 
would, to some extent at least, control and regulate these great 
corporations, which I regard as a very dangerous element in 
this country, unless they are regulated by the Government of 
the United States. Such vast wealth in control of a few men 
becomes a danger not under control of government. To-da 

there are about $10,000,000,000 worth of property in these rail- 
road @rporations. Perhapsone-eighth of all the wealth of the 
United States to-day is in the railroad companies of the United 
States, and the railroad corporations are substantially as one. 
They necessarily almost and naturally drift together, and prac- 
tically they are controlled by a half-dozen men in this country. 

I thought and the people thought and Congress thought that 
the time had come od om some restraint and regulation should 
be enacted by Congress for the purpose of preventing these cor- 
porations from imposition or oppression upon the people in what- 
ever way they might see proper to undertake to enforce it. 

I have never had any disposition to .impose unnecessary re- 
straints upon the railroad companies. I am certain that my 
efforts as one Senator, feeble as they have been, have been in 
the line, as [ thought, of protecting the great masses of the peo- 

e of this country from imposition, extortion, unjust discrim- 
ination, or oppression in anyway, including the great laboring 
class of nearly a million people operating these railroads. 

I do not see anything in the decision of Judge Ricks which at 
this moment I desire to criticise. I do not recognize the right 
of the Government to say under all circumstances that a man 
must work and that he shall notstop. I recognize and believe 
in the freedom of the.people of this country. I can very well 
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conceive, however, of cases where a man employed as an 
neer or in any other capacity in operating a railroad ough 
to be at liberty to lay down his oar and desert the ship, if | 
use that illustration; but I believe in the freedom of the 
masses of the people whoare operating the railroads of th: 
try to quit when they please, as a general proposition, and 


| is not anything in that decision, so far as I can see in readi 


which interferes with that individual right of any man. 
Mr. President, [do not care to discuss this subject long: 

I think it has been demonstrated by the discussion here 

that the subject needs to be investigated by the Commit 


| Interstate Commerce or some other committee, so that wh: 
| next session convenes we may know what the law is, wh 


decisions are, and what the rights are as between the co 
tions and the men who are operating them as subordinat 
well as what are the rights of the people at large. 
Mr.CALL. Mr. President, I wish to say a word upor 
pending question. I think the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
LOM] is quite right. The question is one of importance. 


| committee ought to sit during the recess of Congress and « 


su) 
to investigate the subject. 

The question involved is whether or not the right of a 
to punish for contempt is unlimited, whether it supersed 


| constitutional provisions which guarantee to a citizen th: 


rity of his personal freedom from arrest except under prox 
law and in the manner provided in the Constitution of the | 


It is an unheard-of proposition that a judge shall turn t! 


| of a citizen in declining to perform a duty, colvable in dam: 


a violation of a contract, into a criminal act, and deprive h 
the right of trial by jury, of indictment, of confronting hi 
nesses, and of defending himself. How far is this pow 
peo for contempt iu the breast of a single judge, restr: 
by no guarantees, no reservations of personal right, to ext 

The interstate-commerce law provides that certain offe 
shall be penal, makes them criminal, and certain otherwis 
simple violations of contract obligations assumed upon the 
side of the court, and there to be determined, it makes \ 
certain circumstances penal; but does that divest the citi 
his right to trial in the manner provided by the Constitut 
the United States? That is the grave question; and that 
point where the civil liberties and the rights of the citiz 
involved. The Constitution says: 

The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, paper 
effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be violat« 
no warrants shallissue, but upon probable cause, supported by oath « 
mation, and particularly deseribing the place to be searched, and the 7 
or things to be seized. 


It further directs that no person shall be deprived of hi 


| erty without due process of law. Is the process of contemp 


process of law, except in the most restricted cases, where 
is an open defiance of the jurisdictional power, a rightful « 
cise of power by the court? Certainly not. If it be true 
the power of the court to issue an injunction upon a labor 

quiring him to perform a duty which he has contracted to 
form can be punished as acontempt of court by his inca 

tion, then there is no limit to the judicial power. 

Ido not agree with the Senator from South Carolina 
BUTLER] that there have been usurpations of the legislat 
power. The supreme sovereign legislature of this country 
the people, and Congress is the people’s representative, it « 
the voice of the people, and, in my judgment, it is a nece 
part of this Constitution for the protection of the people. 

This great consolidation of capital which teaches us that p: 
erty has superior rights to human life and to mankind and ‘ 
personal liberties of men ought not to have a place in our syste 
of government or in the deliberations of this body. This powe 
of contempt, arbitrary and unlimited, should be restrain: 
law, and this tribunal here is the place where should be « 
ered what shall be the restraints and the limitations placed 
it. If it be necessary for the common carriers of this c 
to have enlisted men bound to military service, let the 
so framed and so considered, but let it be done with a full | 
edge on the part of the man that he sacrifices his civil 
and his personal rights for advantages which may be gi\ 
him. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, this discussion sc 
have taken a wide range. If I understand it, the question 
the Senate is the resolution of the Senator from Arkansa 
JONES] authorizing the Committee on Indian Affairs to 
investigations during the vacation, which resolution it is 
posed to refer to the Committee to Audit and Control t! 
tingent Expenses ofthe Senate. I ask to be corrected i 
wrong. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PLATT in the chair). 
Chair would state that when that resolution was introduced 
Senator from Massschusetts [Mr. HOAR] made an objection 
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:t should lie over until to-morrow, but, some Senators desiring 
to} yo heard on it, the Senator from Sabeneaheaatie withdrew his 


objection for that purpose. That is the way the matter now 
stands. 


Mr. CHANDLER. Thatis the resolution now pending. With 
reference to that re solution, I hope, when it comes before the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate, that it may be adopted. The Committee on Af- 
fairs having deemed it important to the transaction of its busi- 
; that authority to sit during the vacation should be given, I 
“in favor of giving it to them. I am willing to trust to the 


Tnate 
indian 


= ; L 
committee not to ¢ xbuse the discretion intrusted to them by the 
Senate, as I think nearly every committee of this body is worthy 


of b ing similarly trusted by the Senate. 


Mr. President, the larger por tion of the debate appears to have 
been upon & resolt ution reported this morning fr m the Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce, which was a resol ution originally 
int oduced by the Senator from Delaware | Mr. HIGGINS]. It 


prop sed to authorize an i eee during the recess of the 
Senate by the Committee on Int state Commerce, in a first 


place, of ftheex pediency of modifying that portion of the interstate- 
commerce Law which prohibits pooling unde r any circ 
and also to investigate the subject of seal and davine cars 
| of Banting merchandise along ] 

ition being before the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
, resolution was introduced the Senate by the Senator from 
indiana [Mr. VOORHEES], in which he proposed that the 
mittee should be authorized to inquire into the ex 
ther legislation concerning the inter 
its relation to the employés of railroads and other comm 
riers in view of recent judicial decisions. 

The Committee on Interstate Commerce have reported back 
the resolution introduced by the Senator from Delaware sub- 
stantially as he offered it. The committee have also added to 
that resolution a clause proposing an i: ivestigat ion substantially 
as 1 quested by the Senator from Indiana. The clause is di- 
vested of some of the rhetoric which naturally and perhaps be- 
fittin sly accompanied the resolution coming from the Senator 
from Indiana, and I ask the attention of the Senator from In- 
diana a moment, if he will kindly give it to me. 

[ stated that the Committee on Interstate Commerce had in- 
troduced into the resolut the Senator from Delaware a 
clause covering the objects and purposes sous ght to be accom- 

lished by the Senator from Indiana in the resolution which he 
had introduc d. I desire the Senator from Indiana to examine 
that clause before the res: lutio 1 comes up for action, in order to 
dsfecmten Themen it satisfactorily embraces the scope of the 
inquiry wh = he wishes to have conducted by the committee. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Does the Senator allude to the resolution 
r ag ted from the committee this morning? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yes: to be xd to the Committee to 
Au iit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I have examined it, and I think it does 
cover the ground embraced in the resolutionI offered. Itgives 
a latitude to the action of the committee that will go into the 
matte r which I[ de sire to have investigated 
Mr. CHANDLER. It is perhaps due to ) the Senator that I 

ald repeat the remark that I made when he was not in his 
seat, and that is, that the committee took the liberty of divest- 
ing his resolution of some of thé itexuberant rhetoric with which 


mstances, 


ing 


com- 
pedi« ney of 
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on car- 
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ion of 


referr 
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the Senator is accustomed to clothe his ideas when they are pre- 
sented to the Senate; but it is not the intention of the commit- 
tee, I beg to say to the Senator, to limit in the slightest degree 


the scope of the investig — which he proposed. 
guage reported is not suf ficient, I he 

morrow, when the resolutic 

plicit. 

Mr. VOORHEES. When a man once makes a statement on 
this floor which is rather foolish he need not take oceasion to 
repeat it to me the second time because I did not hear it the 
first. Ido not know of any exuberance in this cold and matter- 
of-fact resolution, unless it is in the tenth section of the law 
which I have set out or in the luxuriant fancy of the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

I will now trust him to go on and make further remarks, as I 
have to retire from the Senate for a little while, and if I do hap- 
pen to come in, I trust he will not take occasion to repeat them 
to a ie, as he has in this instance. 

'. CHANDLER. If the Senator will allow me, before he re- 
tend 8, to explain what he calls my foolishness, the reason for my 
repetition was that I did not wish him to s say that I had said 
while he was out of the Senate Chamber what I would not have 
said when he was in the Chamber. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I never 
Senator says. 

Mr. CHANDLER. 


If the lan- 
pe he will take occasion to- 
“com . up, to have it made ex- 


take exception to anything the 


T almost always agree with the Senator in 


our Northern borders. 7 hat | 


‘state-commerce law in 
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his humane and rhetorical expressions, — it was e 


ficult to incorporate them into tl 





1e bod y a res t 
tigation, and therefor o¢ will excuse the: ir omission. 
Mr. President, I hope waa n it comes back from the Commit 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Sen- 
ate, if the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. WHITE], 
ee in of that commi , should re it back and 
ion the he state of t » « } ind will all 
wach ation, that the | ’ \ 
dissent by the § ate 
L believ the q oO ‘ n 
are those of great y 
the question w t l 
he pr la rbo Ira ‘ on 
prohibited by an of ¢ yuld l 
gation eliev - ected ) t Dé 
tation over our own roads and ov t Cat wm 1 l | 
receive | ther inve gatlo a i Ie tall ‘ t i 
ibject which has been introd I on of t] na 
tor from Indiana should be most carefully considere: y the 
Senate and next winter by Houses of Cong 
I do not know that the question isina rely 
discussed this time. s perhaps unjust to the judiciary. If 
the decisions of the judges ar LO »made the su tofa 
| version in the Senate, it is perhaps just to them that the d 
sion be postponed until a more careful examination « ‘ 
than has already been made of those decisions 
The question whether the employés of arailroad company, tl 
employes of a common carrier, can be ordered to conti eit 
work and not to strike upon the th ory that a strike is a con- 
spiracy against interstate transportation, and therefore the 
| courts of the e untry can order the workmen not to st e, not 
to ceaso their work, is a question of infinite moment to the la- 








boring men of thise 


yuntry, and qt impor- 
tance in a different sense to the ‘oun 
[ must confess, without being ungua of 





the Senator from Maryland [) 
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ases which ha 


























) l 
judiciary in the « ded thos 
powers which are possessed alon er like the 

| Czar of Russia—which I think v n of the Sena- 
tor—that lam not prepared myself to see indorsed by the peo- 
ple of this country the pro} tion that Ny! process of mandatory 
injunction men can be compe i ed to wor! a oration whe 
they wish to quit work. 

i think the great trouble that is threatened by these recent 
decisions is the one that has been stated so admirably by the 
Senator from Florida. [tis the magnifying of licial pe : 
so that by injunctions the persons who are e ny ined are not 
merely commanded not to do certain acts, but th y are baad ired 
upon pain of contempt of court ; pert certain 
acts which they conceive it is thei l leve a heir right 
as citizens to refrain from performin 

Mr. Presid nt, this is a recent power of courts of justic« It 
is aj it liction that hasgrownup inrecentyears. I ich 
question whethe it is a power that ought to be extended by the 
construction of tullaes and of courts. The power of mandatory 
injunction is a very dangerous power for courts to use. It isa 
power which, under olden conditions and in f r ti was 
~arely if cy rex reise d. "The pr WwW 3 of courts lit Va to 
prevent irreparable mischief by « ling the pet to 
whom the writs were sent negatively to abstain from doing that 
which would perpetrate a wi 

But, } President, und i 10dern em the « n 
dertake not merely to enjoin against wrongs, I ut y undertake 
to command the right to be done under the pains and penalties 
of being adjudged in co mpt of court and with trial by jury 
to be im} risoned according to the pleasure « f 1] e court. I con- 
ceive that that is a very serious powe r, an a is one which, if the 
courts of the United Statesare undertaking to exercise it, should 
be carefully inquired into and cor sid ed by the Senate of the 
United States and by both Houses of Congress with reference to 
a determination of the ¢ tion whether ora 1tute some lim1ta- 
tion shall not be put upon the equity powers of the 1 LlStat 





courts. 

Mr. President, I have deemed it advisable 
because this question has come up for disc 
utter a further thought, and that is one of res 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER], the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, has seen 
casion to discredit somewh: ] the 





intareta?s 
interstale-com- 


merce law. The merits of that law have been well stated by the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. CULLOM], the late chairman of the 
committee. He has undertaken to show to the Senate that the 


enactment of that law was deemed an important protection to 
the people of this country in view of the consolidation of the 
railroad companies of the country, by which, as he nearly 


says, 
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$10,000,000,000 of corporate capital has been practically aggre- 
gated in one mass for the purpose of doing the transportation 
business of the country and of protecting the capital so employed. 

| repeat, now that the Senator from South Carolina is in his 
seat, 1 regret that he as chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee should have taken occasion to discredit this great 
statute as one which he believes ought not to have been passed. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senatorfrom New Hampshire is entirely 
mistaken. My remarks were based entirely upon what fell from 
the Senator from Illinois. He said that he himself was surprised 
that that provision was in the act. That was the ground of my 
criticism. 

Mr. CHANDLER. It isin regard toa certain clause in the 
act, do | understand the Senator ? 

Mr. BUTLER. He said he was astonished and surprised. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Which clause does the Senator refer to, 
the antipooling clause? 

Mr. BUTLER. The clause under which the decision was 
made. Sol understood the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The clause under which the decision was 
made makes the doing of certain acts under the law, or the 
omission to do certain acts under the law, a penal offense; but it 
nowhere contains the jurisdiction, I understand, by process of 
equity and by orders of injunction to do what the courts are now 
undertaking to do. If 1 am wrong about that, the Senator from 
South Carolina will correct me. 

Mr. BUTLER. I really am not able to inform the Senator. 
He has read the act as much asI have. I was expressing no 
opinion whatever about what the act did contain, except that 
we ought to be very careful in making laws to be sure that the 
thing shall not be accomplished which appears to have been 
accomplished in the estimation of the Senator from Illinois 
under this very act, and which he says was not contemplated 
by it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. This section certainly does not contain a 
clause investing the courts of the United States, specifically or 
generally, with any such jurisdiction as the courts are now as- 
suming. 

Mr. BUTLER. 
that point. 

Mr.CHANDLER. Certainly the Senator knows that the ques- 
tion what the jurisdiction of the United States courts shall be is 
a question wholly within the powers of Congress. 

Mr. BUTLER. It is statutory entirely. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I certainly understood the Senator from 
South Carolina, when I came in the Senate a little while ago, to 
be speaking of the whole interstate-commerce act and to be say- 
ing that he did not think and never had thought the interstate- 
commerce act was a wise statute. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will state what I did not state a while ago, 
that I voted against the act when it was passed. That would 
rather indicate what my opinion was about it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Iam not undertaking, of course, to call the 
Senator to any account for his action then or for his action now. 
The Senator might have thought the act ought not to have been 
passed, and he might think to-day that it was an unwise act, but 
certainly the Senator from South Carolina, as it is upon the stat- 
ute books, will be in favor of having the act enforced. 

I merely wish myself to say that [regard this statute as one 
of the most important.and beneficent statutes that was ever en- 
acted by the Congress of the United States. I do not believe 
that the people of this country would ever have tolerated the 
consolidation of its great railroads into a few trunk lines of 
enormous capital, gradually taking possession of all the feeders 
and branch lines until making, as I understand there are to-day, 
eight great trunk lines between Chicago and the seaboard, with, 
upon an average, $1,000,000,000 of capital in one way or another 
involved in each one of the great trunk lines, and the whole of 
them, so far as the question of competition is concerned, so 
far as the question of pooling is concerned, engaged in a united 
effort to defeat the operation of this great and beneficent statute— 
I do not believe that the people of this country would ever have 
tolerated this extraordinary and these complete consolidations 
of the great railroads of the country if there had not been placed 
upon the statute book of the United States a law in which the 
American people declared that the people of the country should 
be protected from extortionate rates and from discrimination 
and from all manner. of inequalities that could be devised by the 
railroad companies;and that the people of the ccuntry should be 
protected frem all this by the paramount power of the Congress 
of the United States. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator from New Hampshire allow 
me a moment? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator says it isa wise and beneficent 
act, and I am not going to take any issue with him about that; 


I am not prepared to express an opinion on 
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but if it should turn out that there is authority in the very wise 
| law of whith he speaks to deprive the laboring classes of thig 
| country of their liberties, would the Senator still insist that it 
| was wise to allow it to remain so? I agree with him that jf 
Congress has the constitutional power to control these lar 
| transportation companies it is the duty of Congress to do so. 
I would state generally, if he will permit me one word mo 

that in my view the more Congress keeps its hands off the b 
| ness interests of the cou;try the better it will be for the count 
the people, and the business interests themselves. That I st: 
as a general proposition. Under the commerce clause of the 
Constitution it might be the duty of Congress to regulate t 
matter, but if it should turn out, as I said, that the act itself 
| prives the laboring classes of their liberties and prevents their 
| leaving their employment when they choose, would the Senator 

be in favor of sustaining that? 

Mr. CHANDLER. 1 answer the Senator frankly, no; and if 
the Senator had been in his seat a few moments ago he would 
have heard me express great fear as to the extraordinary pow 
of mandatory injunction which the courts of the United States 
have lately assumed. I say it is a dangerous power. 

But I call the attention of the Senate to the fact that there is 
not any such power expressly given by the language in this stat- 
ute. Acts are forbidden and acts are commanded in the statute, 
but the courts of the United States are not told that they may 
issue such orders as the Senator and I both understand have 1 
cently been issued. 

Mr. BUTLER. But, Mr. President 

Mr. CHANDLER. Therefore, if the Senator will wait one 
moment, when I will yield to him, I say the complaint that is to 
be made of these decisions, if it is to be made at all, and I do not 
see how we can tell whether it is to be made at all until we have 
made the inquiry which the committee proposes—I say the com- 
plaint is a complaint of the courts and their jurisdiction, and is 
not and can not be made a complaint against anything that is to 
be found within the four corners of the interstate commer« 
statute itself. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then the position in which the Senator finds 
himself is that he is undertaking to decide a judicial question, 
and, as he knows, the Senate of the United States is not an ap- 
pellate court. There is a very well-recognized power to cur 
those defects, if there are such defects. I can not undertake | 
say in this summary way whether that authority is inthe act or 
not; but I willassume that if it is not, and any subordinate court 
has attempted to exercise a power which is not contained in th 
law itself, that error will be corrected by the Supreme Court 
| the United States. That I must assume until the contrary 
pears. Therefore I think the discussion as to whether that pro- 
vision is in the act or not is entirely aside from the real issue 

Mr. CHANDLER. I believe the Senator from South Carr 
lina and I now agree perfectly. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am glad to know that the Senator thinks 
this is not an appellate tribunal and thatthe Supreme Court can 
correct the evil of which he himself complains. 

Mr. CHANDLER. That may be, Mr. President, if the juris 
diction is not now given by any existing statute; butif the ju 
diction has been extended to mandatory injunctions to sec 

the working of railroad trains and Congress docs not believe that 
the equity jurisdiction exists, it is certainly competent for Co: 





gress to repeal any law that gives such jurisdiction. 

I for one, Mr. President, only sought in this connection in 
remarks to dissent from the statementof the Senator from So 
Carolina to the effect, as I thought, that he considered th 
terstate-commerce act to be to-day an unwise law upon 
statute books. I do not soconsider it. [think that this dis: 
sion, as I stated in the beginning, is somewhat premature upon 
a resolution which isnot before the Senate, and which is on\y ' 
come up to-morrow, or whenever the Committee to Audit 

| Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate shali have 
| ported the resolution which was submitted from the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce this morning by the Senator from 5 


Carolina. 

The Senator from Maryland undertook to animadvert l 
congiderable severity upon the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHEk- 
MAN], as if the Senator from Ohio had objected to the : 
lution reported by the Senator from South Carolina from ' 
Committee on Interstate Commerce; whereas the Senator 
Ohio merely raised the question upon the resolution authori 
ing the Committee on Indian Affairs to make an investigation. 
He did, it is true, suggest that extravagant expenditures should 
not be authorized, but I understand he made no allusion wliat- 
ever to the resolution which is now under discussion, but w)ic! 
is not before the Senate, and confined himself strictly to the 
resolution which is now before the Senate. 

Mr. BUTLER. I did notso understand the Senator from ())io. 
I thought he was general in his condemnation of the practice of 
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the Senate in authorizing committees to investigate questions 
during the recess. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I think up to the time when the Senator 
from Maryland criticised the Senator from Ohio there had not 
been a word said about this interstate-commerce investigation. 
The Senator from Ohio will remember better than I. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President, [ entertain some views in re- 

rd to the recent decisions in question that have not yet been 
expressed by any member of the Senate, and [ hope when the 
subject is again before the Senate that [ shall have an opportu- 

of expressing them. 
ition on the part of some Senators to proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business, and [ will at present yield the floor, 


with the hope that I shall have an opportunity of stating my 
opinions when the subject is again called up. 
Vir. SHERMAN. Lrose to suggest that the discussion had 


better be postponed. 

Mr. BUTLER. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. HOAR. I eall for a division on that motion. 

Mr. CALL. Will the Senator from South Carolina withdraw 
the motion for a moment? 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly. 

INCREASE OF COMMITTEE 

Mr. CALL. 
ing. after the reading of the Journal, I may be allowed to call 
ip the resolution which lies on the table in reference to the en- 
largement of certain committees of the Senate, for the purpose 
of submitting some observations upon it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. HARRIS. J ask the Senator from Florida to change his 
request,so that if there is any morning business in the form of 
resolutions which are not going to consume time in debate, the 
ssion of the resolution he has introduced may come up after 
the regular morning business. 

Mr. CALL. I agree to that. 
INVESTIGATION BY COMMITTEE ON 

ESTRY. 

Mr. GEORGE. By the kindness of the Senator from South 
Carolina, | desire to introduce a resolution, and as it is unusual, 
it is necessary for me to make a little explanation, which I hope 
the Senate will indulge me in making. 

The resolution provides that the Secretary of the Senate shall 
set apart for the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry out of 
the contingent fund $5,000 to be used in an investigation directed 
by the Senate into the condition of agriculture in this country, 
the prices of cotton, wheat, etc. Thatresolution was first passed 
in the last Congress in April, i892. I applied to the Secretary 
of the Senate then for some funds with which to conduct a part 
of the investigation, I being the chairman of a subcommittee. 
I found that nearly the whole fund had been preoccupied by 
other resolutions which had been passed by the Senate, and the 

um of only $1,000 remained to be used by the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry in this great investigation. ‘The re- 
sult of it was that there was just the beginning of the investiga- 
tion made. An expert was employed and the investigation 
started. 

[ will here state that the sum of only $15 of that $1,000 was used 
in paying the expenses of any member of the subcommittee. 
One member of the subcommittee visited the city of New York 
twice on that business. He had also private business at the 
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aiscu 


AGRICULTURE AND FOR- 





same time, and he divided the expenses and charged the fund 


with $15. 


Apprehending a similar trouble this year, I introduced a reso- 
lution at the last session continuing the investigation author- | 


ized by the prior resolution of the Senate, and I thought I would 
bein time. The Committee on Agriculture and Forestry have 
held a meeting and apportioned the work between two subcom- 
mittees, one subcommittee to have charge of the cotton investi- 
gation, the other subcommittee to have charge of all the other 
agricultural productions of the country. 

{ made application to have set apart to the committee, as I 
understood had been formerly the practice, the sum of $5,000 to 
pay he expenses of the two subcommittees, the experts, etc. I 
am informed to-day by the Secretary of the Senate that so many 
resolutions have been passed authorizing expenditures from the 
contingent fund that the small sum which I have asked for the 
benefit of the two subcommittees will probably not be available; 
at least [can not get an assignment of that sum, so that the com- 
mittee is in doubt as to what course to pursue. The Secretary 
very kindly stated to me that he would be glad if by some au- 





} Bae . " . ° | 
‘hority of the appropriate Senate committee or some action of | 


the body the assignment should be made and he should be re- 
leased from the responsibility. 
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I understand that there is now a dis- | 


I ask unanimous consent that to-morrow morn- | 
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Under these circumstances I have thought it my duty, as the 


investigations which have been commenced are of a most inter- 
esting character to the farmers of the United States, to relieve 


the Secretary of the Senate from the 
ment, and | have prepared 


difficulty about an assi 


n- 
a resolution, which.as I write a ver 





bad hand, I will read in the hearing of the Senate for fear the 
clerks may not be able to read 

| Resolved, That the Secretary of t » be, and he is hereby st i 
to set apart for the investigation o ior ilture inthe lt ed 
| States, etc., as rected by the resolu t en 
| Committee on Agriculture and F« : es 0, one t 

which to be paid out the contingent funda r the eae { ul 
year and the remainder out of th ontingent fm e next ul 
I make the explanation, and ask that the res. lution be 
Under the rule it ic s over, | believe until to-morrow, a Lhen 
| I shall call it up for action. 
| The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered 
PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES OF SENATI 


\RCHIVES. 








| Mr. BLACKBURN. I[ask at this time unanimous consent to 
| make a report trom the Committee on Rules of a reso!u I 
which was referred to that committee. Ir rt the 1 ‘ tion 
back favorably with an amendment, and a wnimo 
to have it considered now, as it will provo o debat niisa 
i matter of some importance. 

Mr. HOAR. Let it be first read for information. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be r to- 
gether with the amendment reported by the Commitiee on 
Rules. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, at s herel ected 
to allow, under his supery bie toh ms, tl 
ative of the Department o ird of mar nentof ld’s 
Columbian I:xpo ph copl made of certain a lent 
execu & co I ul ati hives t ite a) 
ate for exhibi t the i Exp ion, as f The 
nomination he Pre ef Justi t the A i Ju 
tices of the Supreme Cour ited Stat vced in N 
7, 14, 16, 27, 28, 31, 35, 37, 40; also nominations of Ellsworth and I 

| Jefferson’s address to the Senate on taking tt! uth ffi 

The amendment reported by the Committee on Rules was to 
add to the resolution: 

Provided, That the copies above referred to are to be used sole for the 

| purposes of exhibition at olumbian Exposition, and upon its co ion 
are to be delivered to the Secretary of the Sen And provid 
That the negatives from which the copies are printed shall also eli 
ered to the Secretary of the Senate 


Mr. BLACKBURN. amendment rec- 


I desire to say that the 


ommended by the Committee on Rules is intended to ent 
the sale and distribution generally over the country of ce s of 
the archives which are named in the resolution. Th iend- 
ment of the committee proposes to put the work comp! n- 
der the control and in the hands of the Secretary of Sen 
ate. It adds further that, as soon as these copies are male, the 
negatives shall be left in the custody of the Secretary, : at 
those copies, when made, shall be used for no purpose except 
for exhibition at the Columbian World’s Exposition, and when 
that shall have been concluded they shal return o the 
Secretary of the Senate. They are ail in one book, an sec- 
retary of the Senate assures the committee that there is no dan- 
ger of anv defacement or injury resulting. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to th resent 
consideration of the resolution? The Chair hears none Che 
question is on the adoption of the amendment reported the 


committee. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution as amended was agreed to. 
EXECUTIVE 
Mr. GORMAN. I renew the motion that the Senate proc 
to the consideration of executive business. 
Mr. HOAR. On that I demand a division. 


BUSINESS. 


‘ed 


| The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Maryland that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business, on which the Senator 


from Massachusetts demands a division. 

The Senate proceeded to divide; and the ayes were 17. 

Mr.GORMAN. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. DAVIS (when his name was called 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. TURPTE]. 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DoLpH]. If 
should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon (when his name was called). Iam 
paired with the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. VILAS] on a!l po- 
litical questions. 

Mr. GEORGE. 


[am paired with 


[I am paired with 
he were present I 


[ suggest to the Senator from Oregon that as 


| 1am paired with his colleague [Mr. DoLPH] we might both vote 
Will that do? 


| by a transfer of pairs. 
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Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. 
course. I vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr.GEORGE. | vote “yea.” 

Mr. WASHBURN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CAMDEN]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I desire to announce my pair on this ques- 
tion with the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. GORDON]. 
he were present I should vote ‘‘ nay.” 

ir. POWER. I will announce my pair with the Senator 
from Louisiana |[Mr. WHITE}. 

Mr. CALL (after having voted in the affirmative). 
paired with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LopGs]. I 
did not understand the pair to relate to the question of going 
into executive session or anadjournment; but I will transfer my 
pairon this oceasion to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] 
and let my vote stand. 

Mr. BUTLER (after having voted in the affirmative). I think 
T ought to state that I have a general pair with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON], but I understand it does not 
apply to a motion to proceed to the consideration of executive 
business, and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. HOAR. 
question on which the two parties divide on party lines I do not 
know what is. 

Mr. HARRIS. I 
Massachusetts, 

Mr. HOAR. Iwill repeatit. I said that if this were not a 
question on which the two parties divided on party lines I did 
not know what was. 

Mr. MILLS (after having voted in the affirmative). Then | 
withdraw my vote. 
Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. 

Mr. BUTLER. 
Senator from Pennsylvania by voting, becauseif the vote should 
develop the wantof a quorum it would probably necessitate send- 
ing for him. However,if that is the understanding on the other 
side I do not want to violate any obligation, and I withdraw my 
vote. 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE. ! desire tostate that my colleague [Mr. 
McMILLAN] is away on important business, and is paired with 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. RANSOM]. 

The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 10; a3 follows: 
YEAS—24. 

Hill, 


Kyle, 
McPherson, 
Martin, 
Murphy, 
NAYS—10. 
Higgins, Morrill, 
Hoar, Platt, 
Mitchell, Oregon Sherman, 


NOT VOTING—50. 
Manderson, 
Mills, 
Mitchell, Wis. 
Morgan, 
Pettigrew, 
Power, 
Proctor, 
Ransom, 
Roach, 
Shoup, 
Smith, 


I have no objection to that 


therefore | 


did not hear the remark of the Senator from 


Bate 
Blackburn, 
Brice, 
Caffery, 
Call, 

Coke, 


Palmer, 
Pasco, 
Peffer, 
Pugh, 
Vance, 
Vest. 


Faulkner, 
George, 
Gibson, 
Gorman, 
Gray, 
Harris, 


Cullom, 
Hansbrough, 
Hawley, 


Stockbridge. 
* 


Stewart, 
Purple 

2, 
Vilas, 
Voorhees, 
Walthall, 
Washburn, 
White, Cal. 
White, La, 
Wilson, 
Wolcott. 


Aldrich, 
Allen, 
Allison, 
Berry, 
Butler, 
Camden, 
Cameron, 
Carey, 
Chandler, 
Cockrell, 
Colquitt, 
Daniel, Lodge, Squire, 

Davis, McMillan, Stanford, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. No quorum having voted, the Sec- 
retary will call the roll. 
oOThe Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Bate. Faulkner, 
Biackburn, George, 
Brice, Gibson, 
Butler, Gorman, 
Caflery, Gray, 

yal Hansbrough, 
Harris, 
Hawley, 
Higgins, 
Hill, Pasco, 
Davis, Hoar, Peffer, 

Mr. GEORGE. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. 
W ALTHALL/ is absent from the city owing to illness, and that 
he is absent in acecerdance with the advice of his physician. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-one Senators have responded 
te their names. No quorum is present. 

Mr. GORMAN. There is unquestionably a quorum in the 
city, but it would probably be difficult to get it here this after- 
noon. I move that the Senate adjourn. : 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 o'clock and 35 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, April 11, 

893, at 12 o'clock m. 


Dixon, 
Dolph, 
Dubois, 
Frye, 
Guilinger, 
Gordon, 
Hale, 

Irby, 
Jones, Ark. 
Jones, Nev. 
Lindsay, 


Piatt, 
Power, 
Pugh, 
Sherman, 


Hunton, 

Kyle, 
McPherson, 
Martin, 

Mills, 

Mitchell, Oregon 
Morrill, 

Murphy, 
Palmer, 


Call, 
Chandler, 
Cockrell, 
Coke, 
Cullom, 
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[ am | 


| like to proceed. 


May I be permitted to say that if this be not a 


[ am paired with the Senator from New | 
| the Senator from Maryland, that the Senate proceed to th 


I think that I am conferring a favor upon the | 
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TUESDAY, April 11, 1893. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and appr 
SENATOR FROM MONTANA. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the ¢ 


| the resolution reported by the Senator from Massachuset' 
If | Hoar] from the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 


resolution will be read. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 
Resolved, That Lee Mantle 
from the State of Montana. 


is entitled to be admitted to a seat as a S$ 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. GORMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. CALL. Unless there is some very special reaso) 


| executive session, I obtained unanimous consent yesterda 
| dress the Senate this morning on the resolution I int 


proposing the enlargement of certain committees, and 


Mr. GORMAN. 
tive session. 

Mr. CALL. Then I will yield. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that 
mous consent was given yesterday for the Senator from | 
to proceed this morning. 

Mr. GORMAN. I understand, but the Senator from | 


I think it important to have a short 


| yields for an executive session. 


Mr. CALL. I will yield and postpone my remarks. 
Mr. HOAR. Does that require unanimous consent? 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the mo 


sideration of executive business. 

Mr. HOAR. I hope the Senator from Florida will } 
with his remarks according to the unanimous understan: 
the Senate. It was the agreement that this time should 
voted to his remarks, and I do not think he should wa 
right. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator 
yielded to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator from Florida has certai 
right to yield the floor to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly he has that right. 

Mr. COCKRELL. He has done that. 

Mr. HOAR. But it destroys the unanimous consent 
had been previously given to proceed with his remarks 
morning. 

Mr. CALL. I donot desire to interfere with the order]; 
ress of business if there are any executive matters of 
tance to be considered. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Upon the motion to proceed to th 
sideration of executive business I ask for the yeas and nay: 

Mr. COCKRELL. We join in the request on this sid: 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary pro 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CALL (when his name was called). I am paired wit 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE]. I understa 
pair to permit a vote where a quorum is needed; but I la 
transferred my pair to the Senator from Nebraska|Mr. AL 
and vote ‘‘ yea.’ 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon (when his name was called). 
paired with the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. VILAs 

Mr. SQUIRE (when his name was called). I am pair 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HUNTON. I desire to announce that my colleagu 
DANIEL], who has been absent from the city for a few « 
paired with the Senator from Washington [Mr. SQUIRE] 
colleague were here he would vote ‘‘ yea.” I desire also | 
that my friend the Senator from Georgia [Mr. CoLa 
paired with the Senator from lowa[Mr. WILSON] with th: 
standing that he may vote to make aquorum. [ask the 
tary to call his name. 

Mr.COLQUITT. I vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. MILLS (after having voted in the affirmative). I as<! 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] has v0 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted, the Chai: 
stands. 

Mr. MILLS. Then I withdraw my voie. 
that Senator. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Texas wit! 
his vote. 

Mr. DUBOIS (after having voted in the negative). I in. 
if the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] has vo'cu: 
‘ a T. He has not voted, the Chair is © 
ormed. 


from Flori 


Tam paired 
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Mr. DUBOIS. ThenI withdraw my vote. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
bis vote. 

Mr. BERRY (after having voted in the affirmati-e). I have 
been paired with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] gen- 
erally, but I transfer that pair to the Senator from New Jersey 

Mr. SMITH]. and will let my vote stand. The Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. DUBOIS} can cast his vote also, as the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SMITH] and the Senator from Colorado[{Mr. TELLER] 
will stand paired. 


Mr. DUBOIS. I vote * 


nay.” 





The result was announced—yeas 39, nays 16; as follows: 
YEAS—29. 
Ba Colqu Irby, Peffer 
B Faulkner Jones, Ark Pugh, 
Bia urn, George, Kyle Roach, 
Brice Gibson, Lindsay, Stewart, 
Butler Gordon, McPherson Turpie, 
Caffery Gorman, Martin Vance 
Cal Gray Mitchell, Wi Vest, 
Camden, Harris, Murphy, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Hill Palmer White, La. 
Coke Hunton, Past 
NAYS 
Cameron, Dol ph, Hoar, Proctor, 
C Dubois, Manderson, Sherman, 
0) ler Hansbrough Morrill, Stockbridge, 
Cullom Hawley Power, Washburn. 
NOT VOTING—29 
A n Hale Pett Vilas, 
Allen, Higgins Platt Walthall, 
Allison, Jones, Nev Ransom White, Cal 
Daniel, Lo " Shoup, Wilson, 
Davis, McMillan, Smith, Wolcott 
Dix Mills Squire, 
Fry Mitchell,Oregon Stanford, 


Gallinger, Morgan, Teller. 


So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After three hours spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

INCREASE OF COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP. 

Mr. CALL asked and obtained leave, by unanimous consent, 
to address the Senate at the conclusion of the routine business 
to-morrow upon the resolution submitted by him March 20, 1893, 
providing for the enlargement of the membership of certain 
committees of the Senate. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 o'clock and 15 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate ad jor 
12, 1893, at 12 o’clock m. 





NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate April 11, 1898. 
THIRD ASSISTANT SECRETARY STATE. 
Edward H. Strobel, of New York, to be Third Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, vice William M. Grinnell, resigned. 


OF 


TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Daniel N. Morgan, of Connecticut, to be Treasurer of the 
United States, to succeed Enos H. Nebeker, resigned. 
ASSISTANT TREASURER OF THE 
Conrad N. Jordan, of New York, 
the United States at New York City, in the State of New York, 
to sueceed Ellis H. Roberts, resigned. 


UNITED STATES. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE. 
Charles B. Bellinger, of Oregon, to be United States district 
judge for the district of Oregon, vice Matthew P. Deady, de- 
ceased. 





UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 
_Henry V. Johnson, of Colorado, to be attorney of the United 
States for the district of Colorado, vice John D, Fleming, whose 
term expired March 23, 1893. 
JUDGE OF PROBATE. 

William K. Reid, of Utah Territory, to be judge of probate in 
the county of Sanpete, in the Territory of Utah, vice Jacob John- 
s0n, resigned. 

COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

Daniel M. Browning, of Benton, Ill., to be Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, vice Thomas J. Morgan, resigned. 

ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


Frank C. Armstrong, of Washington, D. C., to be Assistant 
mmissioner of Indian Affairs, vice Robert V. Belt, resigned. 


irned until to-morrow, Wednesday, April | 


to be assistant treasurer of | 
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The Senator from Idaho withdraws | 








THIRD LIEUTENANT, REVENUE-CUTTER SERVI 


Henry L. Peckham, of Rhode Island, to be a third lieutenar 
in the Revenue-Cutter Service, to succeed John bL. Hull, p: 
moted. 

CONFIRMATIONS. 
xen for nome Cont j vw the A ‘ 1 , 
E / ue Ap 2 
( \ NO ) n Xx] 

William T. Thornton, of Santa Fe, N. Mex., to be governor of 
New Mexi« 

ENVO \ N M I I ‘ 

ames O. B | . of Miss i, to t 
and minist itiary of the United S ‘ 

| I \ N« tl Ca i ) ‘ 
nary anc st nipe iry Ce ene 
Unit d Si © I 1, Al ! 

( INS 
Edgar Wh f M ) ( I ist 


step! Ne B 


at St. ste] 
James IK. 


Liverpool. 

cs, UD. Eckford, of Mi ssl] to be « tate 
at Kingston, Jamaica. 

James M. Dobbs, of Georgia, ti 
at Valparaiso. 

David N. Burke, of New York, to be consul of 1 | 
States at Pernambuco. 

CONSUI 

William T. Townes, of Vi L, 1 \ al « 

United States at Rio de Janeiro 
\ I ( 

Charles Kk. Ingersol!, of Px ins ania, to ) pra I 
chandise in the district of Philade!phia n the si ( % 
sylvania. 

SURVEY © j 
William M. Maize, of Ohio, be surveyor of cust for tl 


port of Columbus, in the Stat 


s of Ohio. 


WEDNESDAY, April 12, 1895 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D 


The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 








SENATOR FROM MONTANA. 

The VICE-! RESIDENT. The ( hair iays b re l > iat 
the resolution reported by the Senator from Massachusetts [ Mr. 
HOAR] from the Committee on Privileges and Ele« ! vhich 
will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

| Resolved, That Lee Mantle is entitled to be admitted to a seat as a Senat 
| from the State of Montana 
INCREASE OF COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Pending the consideration of th 
resolution of the Committee on Priviles and Klections, th 
Chair, in pursuance of the agreement made yesterday, lays be 
fore the Senate the resolution of the Senator from Florida [Mr 
CALL], upon which he is entitled to the floor.. The resolution 
will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr Cau 
March 20, 1893, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committees on Finance, Naval Affa Military Affairs, 
Judiciary, Foreign Relations, Appropriations, ¢ ime and Interstate 
Commerce shall each consist of fifteen members 

Mr.CALL. Mr. President, the Senator from 


Massachusetts 
[Mr. HOAR], in a speech of singular beauty of style and forcib 
argument in support of his conclusions, laid before the country 
a few days since a statement of the important place which the 
Senate holds in our fabric of Government. He recounted the 
illustrious men who have been members of this body whose mem- 
ory still lingers here. 

It is not necessary that [ should preface 
with an exhibition to the country of th 
of this body; but it is important that we 
gard to its peculiar structure and 
stitution of the United States c 

All legislative powers herein 
United States, which 
tives. 


what I have to say 
‘easons for the creation 
should have some re- 
its characteristics. The 

yntains the following provisions: 
granted shall be vested in a Cor f the 


shall consist of a Senate and House of 


(_on- 


ress 


Representa 


= - * & - * * 
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Each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns and qualifications 
of its own members. 
+ a” a * * * * 


Each House may determine the rules of its proceedings, punish its mem- 
bers for disorderly behavior, and, with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel 
a member. 

os * * * . * © 


Congress shall have power to make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all other 
powers vested by this Constitution In the Government of the United States, 
or in any department or officer thereof. 

These provisions constitute the great charter of free govern- 
ment. 
them depend all the powers of the supreme and sovereign Legis- 
lature of the nation. 

The chief characteristic of these provisions is the independ- 
ence of the two Houses of Congressin the exercise of their legisla- 
tive powers. 
may determine the rules of its proceedings. The concurrence 
of the will of these two bodies, their independent will, in forms 
of proceeding established by themselves, constitutes the law- 
making power of this Government. 

In the Senate of the United States the equality of States is the 
essential distinction and the foundation of its powers and func- 
tions. Without that equality of States the structure of this 
Government is essentially changed. 
protects the smaller portions of the country in their separate 
organizations from the absolute control of a sectional majority. 
It is the one provision that enables the people of this country to 
assert over all the departments of the Government the guaran- 
ties of the Constitution in réspect to their personal rights. 

Every sentiment of devotion to free government, every feeling 
of just pride in the prerogatives and privileges of the Senate, 
every pride of patriotism in its history and in our country de- 
mands a loyal observance of this the essential feature of the Con- 
stitution—the preservation of the equality of the States in the 
Senate. 

The question arises, How shall it be done? This is an all- 
important question. Is it to be done by conferring powers and 
privileges on the Senators from some States over those from 
others? Is it to be done by allowing connection with the im- 
portant business of this body in a greater degree to the Senators 
of some States than those of others? Is it to be done by gratify- 
ing the personal pride, the desire for superior consideration, 
of Senators from some States over those of others, because of 
their more intimate connection with the great transactions of 
sovereign legislative power over a great people? _ Is this equal- 
ity to be preserved by allowing the advantages of adventitious 
fortune, of accumulated wealth, of social position, of corporate 
powor, to have greater influence in this body in the person of 
Senators from some States than those from others? 

How shall this be prevented, Mr. President? If by negli- 
gence, or chance, or the infirmities of human nature this or- 
der of motives shall be allowed to have place in this body, if in- 
stead of a careful observance of the equality of the States in our 
rules of proceeding, personal ambition, pride, social distinction, 
the influence of wealth, the representation of power shall dif- 
ferentiate the Senators here in their connection with the pub- 
lic business, then this scheme of government so far as the Senate 
is concerned is a failure, and the people of the United States, 
instead of a friend and a protector, will have an enemy, and a 
dangerous enemy to popular liberty. 

If, instead of preserving the equality of the States, our rules of 
proceeding be such as to admit of the existence and influence of 
such motives, then we shall have destroyed the equality of the 
States of the Union. 

The methods by which the sovereign legislative powers cf 
this body shall be exercised are vital to the continuance of the 
confidence of the people in it, as a body of men whorise superior 
to these motives, men worthy of the confidence and respect of 
the people, as a tribunal not only powerful but august in its 
character, essential to the preservation of free government. 


Each House may determine the rules of its proceedings. 





What are the rulesof proceeding? The great rule of proceed- 
ing by which the Senate can effectuate Its functions is the con- 
stitution of its committees. It is the selection of Senators to 
whom shall be committed all proposed exercise of legislative 
power for examination and recommendation. The final exercise 
of the sovereign legislative power is oftentimes and to a large 
extent performed by the committee to which its proposed legis- 
lation is referred. 

The importance, then, of the constitution of our committees 
will be readily recognized. They may be made so as to exclude 
some States from a proper share in the exercise of the powers of 
this body. They may be so constituted as to exclude some States 
from an equal participation in the benefits of legislation. The 
history of all legislative bodies has been a history of encroach- 
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ment and usurpations of power, not by the legislative body t 
by privileged classes, making use of the opportunities to create 
influences within the legislative body which would contr: 
faction and by sections and smaller portions of it the exercis: 
its great power. 

The committees, in the history of every legislative body, ang 
particularly in the history of the country which is our proto. 
type of free government, the Parliamentof England, have 
at different times made, as they may be made now, the me) 
toys to gratify personal ambition, superior fortune to promote 
inequality between States, men, constituencies, communities 
and to give advantages to a few in the control of the po. 
government over the whole constituent body. They may be 
made use of to degrade the Representatives and Senato 


Ol 


| some States and to exalt those of others. 


That depends upon the provision that each House | 


The Senate of the United States at this time is the most 
portant of all deliberative bodies exercising legislative power in 
the world. Upon itmore than upon any other tribunal dep 
the opportunity of a free discussion, an impartial and just con. 


, sideration, of the great questions which are threatening to disturb 


| 





| and changed economic conditions, should have full and 


the social order, which are creating discontent widespread and 


| profound amongst the people of every country because of c: 
; ‘e. | tions of poverty, the result, as they believe, of public policies 
[t is the one provision that | 


which need to be reformed and changed. It should be the areng 
of free thought. Its committees should be constituted wit 
view to immediate access of the waves of public opinion from 
the mass of the people, and, that opinion should receive car 
consideration. 

The new problems which come from the great leaders 0 
thought, looking to the improvement of the condition of 1] 
masses of the people, to greater happiness, to greater com 
to a more equal enjoyment of the blessings and privileges of lif 
and just consideration in this body. It may be soconstituted in 
its committees that the power of privilege, and class, and ac 
mulated wealth, and of the great corporations may suppress from 
consideration the free and fair examination of these great eco- 
nomic questions. 

We can not, therefore, overestimate, neither in respect to our 
constitutional duty, nor to what should be our just pride, the prvs- 
ervation of the cardinal and essential distinctions and reasons for 
the creation of this body and its functions, nor, in respect t 
danger arising from a mistake in regard to public economies an 
public policies, the importance of so arranging the rules of 
ceeding that its committees may be so constituted as to re 
sent all shades of thought, all States, and be in communi 
with the people of the country fully, freely, and entirely. 

Mr. President, the discoveries of modern chemistry i: 
times have produced explosive forces more destructive in 
effects than any hitherto known in the history of the world 
there is no force more explosive, inflammable, more power 
destructive than a universal and general discontent of the pvo- 
ple, produced by conditions of poverty and want, when impreg: 
nated with the belief or with the knowledge, which mode: 
nomic science has created in large portions of the country 
that the factors which produce these conditions of poverty | 
the masses of the people are factors of increasing force, w 
unless eliminated, or modified, or restrained in some fo y 
wise public policies, will result in the decadence of civilization 
the darkness of ignorance, and the recurrence of the d:ys of 
barbarism and force. No more explosive and dangerous 
exists than thatof a general discontent accompanied by a con: 
viction that it is the result of policies which may be altered 
and which are producing greater want and misery. 

We in this place of privilege and power are but blind lea 
ers of the blind if we shall not se»k to find some means of ¢ 
vincing public opinion that we can discover policies and make 
laws which will establish improved conditions of the masses ani 
cause these evils to disappear under the benignant admin istre 
tion of our Government. In the exercise of legislative power 
we should not seek to suppress, to ignore these great movily 
tides of public opinion, these resistless forces, which in the !« 
ginning of this century, growing out of widespread disconten! 


produced revolutionary forces, which increased until they ret! | 
into fragments the economic institutions and traditions of 4 | 


thousand years and have not yetspent their force in the movitg 
tides of public opinion throughout the world. , 
In the agitation which prevails in our country amongst th? 


mass of the people, a profound conviction, which seems diflicu!t* | 4 
find consideration in this Chamber, is moving them with the ics || 


that there may be a far more widespread condition of hap 
and of economic welfare than now exists. If inthe midst 
great agitation and discontent this body is to preserve its 10! 
upon these waves of feeling, if it is to guide and direc: {re 
thought into the haven of true conclusions and wise statesmo 
ship, we must address ourselves to so modeling the rules o! pr 
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ceeding that neither the graces of oratory, the advantages of There is also aclass of committees which | denominate the 


adventitious fortune, the hope of social station and position, nor 
even the superior force of mind, shall find a place in the rules of 
proceeding of this body to the exclusion of the rights of Sena- 
tors and the perfect equality of the States. Upon that founda- 
tion alone rests the opportunity through the humblest of the 
members here of making known the wishes and opinions of the 
creat masters of government, the people—the free thought of 
the American people upon all economic questions and all proposed 
legislation. 

| know that there are many persons who laugh at the idea that 
there is any danger or that the people are dissatisfied to any great 
extent because of great differences of fortune, or that there is 
any possibility that its influence may find access to and control 
this place of legislative “eigen? But the late President of the 
United States, Mr. Garfield, called attention to the fact that the 
great corporate power of this country had already taken in its 
train some of the sovereign States of the country, and held in 
its grasp their judiciary, their legislative powers, their executive 
powers, theirrepresentation in the other House and in the Senate. 


Whether his apprehensions were exaggerated or not, it is safe to | 


say that the progress of affairs since that declaration was made 
has not diminished the force of his statement. 

There is a State in which more than half the soil of the State 
has been appropriated to foreign landlordism by fraudulent cer- 
tifications of public land without the consent of her people or 
the authority of law, in which the soil is in the dominion of for- 
eigners and strangers, and the people whose birthright it is to 
control that State are but tenants upon the soil which was paid for 
by their own hard labor in acquisition from foreign countries; a 
Stat» richly endowed with nature’s bounties, where life with her 


generous people may pass without poverty or suffering, where | 
corporations created for public purposes are habitually used to | 


deprive her people of all political power. 

Without any kind of reflection upon anybody, and admitting 
that those distinguished Senators who now and in past years 
have made the assignments for these committees on both sides 
of this Chamber have acted with the desire to promote equality 
between Senators, the rule of assignment of members of the Sen- 
ate to perform duties in which they must themselves sit in judg- 
ment upon their own States, upon their own merits, and upon 
their own opportunities, is of necessity one which must produce 
either injustice to themselves or inequality to others. 

[ regard this question of the constitution of the committees of 
this body tantamount to its continuance as a function of govern- 
ment of the United States. Asa practical question the States 
ought to be perfectly equal in all the opportunities, privileges, 
prerogatives, and powers of this body. The Senators who are 
sent here from a State—sovereign in respect of its complete 
independence in those things which are committed to her guard- 
ianship alone—should be recognized, to whatever party they 
belong, to have the right to the same access to important 
opportunities of legislation in the committees charged with 
the permanent and important business of this body. That is 
the idea of the Constitution and the idea of patriotic duty here. 
The idea is the preservation of the equality of the States in 
all the rights, prerogatives, privileges, and powers of this body. 
That idea can not be accomplished unless Senators have an equal 
share and an equal representation in the committees which are 
charged with the important duties of this body. 

Let us see now how the question stands. The committees 
which have any important and permanent connection with the 
legislative business of the country, the continuing important busi- 
ness of the country, are the Committees on Finance, Commerce, 
Appropriations, Foreign Relations, Judiciary, Military Affairs, 
and Naval Affairs. The Interstate Commerce Committee may 
perhaps be ranked also with them, because of the growing im- 
portance of its connection with the great system; of transpor- 
tation which exist in this country, and with the great corpora- 
tions which seek to assume the control of the legislative power 
and the executive power of the States and of this tribunal; but 
for the purposes of this classification I have arranged them, 
leaving out of the first class the Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee and putting it in the second class. 

The second class of committees, charged with less important 
or not so permanent relations to the business interests of the 
country, are the Committees on Interstate Commerce, District 
of Columbia, Indian Affairs, Printing, Privileges and Elections, 
Post-Offices and Post-Roads, Public Lands, Pacific Railroad, 
Public Buildings and Grounds, Rules, Territories. These com- 
mittees differ greatly. Printing, District of Columbia, Public 
Buildings and Grounds, Post-Offices and Post-Roads, and Pacific 
Railroads rank almost with the great committees in their con- 
nection with large appropriations and numerous appointments; 
Rules and Privileges and Elections with important prerogatives 
and privileges. 


XxV——9 





third class. because their duties are almost entirely nominal. 

| have here a table showing the committees as now constituted 
in respect to the equality of the States, which I will print as an 
appendix. 

‘The Senators who are each ontwo or more of these great com- 
mittees are: ALLISON, two: BLACKBURN, two; BUTLER, three; 
CAMERON, two: COCKRELL, two: COKE, two: CULLOM, two: 
DAVIS, two; DOLPH, two; FRYE, two: GORMAN, two: HALE. two: 
HARRIS, two: JONES of Nevada,two: LINDSAY, two; MCPHER- 
SON, two; MORGAN, two: SHERMAN, two: TELLER, two: VEST, 
two: WILSON, two—21. 

Senators who have only one of the great committees are AL- 
DRICH, BERRY, BRICE, CALL. CHANDLER, DANIEL, DiXON, 
GEORGE, GIBSON, GRAY, HILL, HOAR, JONES of Arkansas, MAN- 


| DERSON, MITCHELLOof Wisconsin, MORRILL, MURPHY, PALMER, 


PLATT, QUAY, RANSOM, STANFORD, STOCKBRIDGE, TURPTIE, 
VANCE, VILAS, VOORHEES, WALTHALL, WHITE of Louisi- 
iana—2), 

Senators who are on none of the seven great committees are 
ALLEN, BERRY, CAFFERY, CAREY, CHANDLER, COLQUITT, 
Dixon, DUBOIS, FAULKNER, GALLINGER. HANSBROUGH, HIG- 
GINS, HUNTON, IRBY, KYLE, LODGE, MCMILLAN, MARTIN, 
MILLS, PASCO, PEFFER, PETTIGREW, POWER, PROCTOR, 
ROACH, SHOUP, SMITH, SQUIRE, STEWART, WOLCOTT. —30, 

Twenty-one Senators on two or more of the seven great com- 
mittees, twenty-nine on one, and thirty Senators on none of the 
seven great legislative committees. : 

States represented on two or more great committees: Iowa, 
three; Kentucky, three (with Interstate Commerce, four); Ohio, 
three; South Carolina, three (with Interstate Commerce, four); 
Pennsylvania, three; Missouri, four; Lllinois, three; Minnesota, 
three; Oregon, three; Maine, four: Tennessee, three: New Jer- 
sey, two; Alabama, two; North Carolina, two: Nevada, two—15. 

States represented on only one great committee: Rhode Is- 
land, Arkansas, Louisiana, Virginia, Mississippi, Delaware, 
Kansas, Florida, Massachusetts, Nebraska, Vermont, West Vir- 
ginia—twelve States with one representative on the seven great 
committees. 

States which have no representative on any of the seven great 
committees: Wyoming, New Hampshire, Georgia, Idaho, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Washington—eight States. 

In the committees next in importance, such as Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads, Interstate Commerce, District of Columbia, Print- 
ing, Rules, and Pacific Railroads, there are the same dilferences. 

It is evident that if a State has no representative in any of the 
first-rate committees she is denied her equal rights; if she has 
less representation on the first and on the second rate commit- 
tees she is also denied her equal rights and opportunities. 

If seniority is applied in favor of Senators of one State and 
not applied to others the States are deprived of their equality 
of right and power. 

The inequalities between States here shown is great, but the 
inequality between Senators is greater. Seniority is applied in 
some cases and disregarded in others. The principle of merit as 
it appeared to the judgment of the persons making the assign- 
ment is applied to the displacement of seniority, yet it remains 
true that in making these awards of the prizes of distinction and 
the places of prestige and favor they have destroyed the equal 
power and right of the States and have taken away from the 
Senate its peculiar distinction and its essential function. They 
have opened the avenues and broadened the portals and made 
easy the access to the Senate of the influences of superior wealth, 
social station, and the power that comes from privilege. They 
have removed the Senate further from the people and nearer to 
aristocratic influences. 

Not only is this true, but they have added a committee of three 
persons to whom all expense in the performance of public <iuty 
isreferred. These three Senators have itin their power to favor 
some Senators and injure others, to favor some States and injure 
others, to promote some investigations and suppress others. 

The impartiality and ability of the Senators making the as- 
signment in both parties shows the viciousness of the system 
and proves the necessity for the adoption of a new method. The 
system of designating members of the committees whoare them- 
selves interested in ths assignments, and who are charged with 
the duty of assigning places to themselves, is in its very nature 
impossible of proper results. 

The Senators making these assignments must either disregard 
themselves and deprive the country of their services on the im- 
portant committees, or assign themselves to such committees, 
and be forced to the indelicacy of sitting in judgment on their own 
merits, displacing the rule of seniority of service in others for that 
of merit in themselves and deciding the case in their own favor, 
and place th mselves on two or even three of the important 
committees of the body, while the Senators from other States 
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equal in theory and right are excluded from all participation in | and seven Republicans are not too many toconsider the disburse- 


the important business, and the States which they represent are 
practically deprived of representation in this body. 

Senators on committees may or may notin their action treat the 
States which they represent or the bills which concern them with 
greater liberality or more consideration than they give to the 
States and Senators which have no representation on the im- 
portant committees of the Senate, and in this respect theremay or 
may not be advantage to the State or a Senator to be a member of 
them; but it is impossible for the Senators on the committee to be 
so accurately advised of the interests of other States and of the 
opinions of Senators not on the committees as:they are of their 
own States and of the facts within their own know!edge. 

The remedy for all this is— 

First. Enlarge the committees, so that every State shall have 
representation on one of the great committees of the Senate. 

Second. Limit the State to a membership of each Senator on 
one of these great committees; distribute the excess to Senators 
according to seniority of service, so that Senators being on the 
great committees shall be senior Senators. 

Third. Assign Senators to committees by drawing lots, with 
right toexchange memberships: Letchairmanships be assigned 
by rule to seniority of service. Let there bea rule of the Sen- 
ate that, by vote of the Senate, Senators having special fitness 
for particulary duty may be added to any committee. Let Sen- 
ators elternate in different Congresses on different committees 
by a fixed rule of alternation from one committee to another. 

These rules are plain and easy of understanding and applica- 
tion. Their adoption will secure equality of power and priv- 
ilege, impartiality and fairness in the distribution of committee 
work, avoid the indelicaey of personal exaltation and the humil- 
iation of exelusion from the great duties of the Senate, prevent 
discriminations; jealousies, and unfriendly feelings. 

This rule of the arbitrary assignment aecording to the discre- 
tion, will, and judgment of a committee of the different States to 
their share of privilege and power here has:broadened the road, 
opened the access, and made the path easy for the control of this 
body by the great accumulated power and wealth of corporations 
over the elections and will of the people. The sole protection 
against it is by the Senate,permanent in its character, holding 
its term for six years, giving full recognition to the principle 
of the equality of the States in the persons of the Senators sent 
here, and making our rules:‘of proceeding such, that the waves 
of public thought and feeling upon the new questions and prob- 
lems of the day come here to be ‘respectfully considered and to 
find just and fair consideration as elements of thought, to- have 
plave in legislative action—rules of: proceeding which shall rec- 
ognize that privilege and power have no place with the sovereign 
free thought of the American people, and that these: whe come 
here to represent it must feel that they are accredited by the 
voice of the people in the formsand methods of the Constitution. 

We are here with this power in ourselves ‘to determine our 
rules of proceeding, with this duty'of investigation of all condi- 
tions, of all questions, that free thought may have access here, 
not fortune, not privilege, not social distinetion, but a genuine 
will to promote the happiness.and welfare of the American peo- 
ple and advance the comfort of the millions of human bemgs 
who have heretofore been the subjects of power; of oppression, 
of want. 

Iam one of those who believe that there have been discover- 
ies in modern thought, who believe thatthereis a better day com- 
ing, a day of greater content and greater happiness and greater 
abundance in every home throughout the country, and that it 
is within the possibility of enlightened and wise statesmanship 
and ge nerous patriotism and a truesympathy to bring about these 
results. 

So I think that the rules of proceeding in this’ body should 
not be in anywise influenced, as they will. be, unless there be 
other methods adopted, by the opportunities of adventitious for- 
tune, by the privileges of position, by our desire to acquire so- 
cial position and be heralded to the countryoas being connected 
with the great transactions of supreme and sovereign legislative 
power over the people of this country. Such was not the inten- 
tion of the makers of this Constitution. 

What, then, shall we'do? Shall we enlarge these committees 
so that every Stateshall have representation upon some one of 
them? Is it too much to say that eight men upon this side of 
the Chamber and” seven upon the other are too many to-con- 
sider the lovy of a thousand millien dollars upon the labor inter- 
ests of this countryevery two years? Is thattoolarge:a body to 
consider whether or not the new ideas-of taxation, of reform, of 
finance; are worthy of thought, of trial; of experienee; of -judg- 
ment? Itseems to me that we should not assume that four or 
five of us ‘carry with us the wisdom of the past and also of future 
generations, Is it teo much to say that the Committee om Ap- 
propriations should consist of fifteen men; thateight Democrats 


ment and the appropriation of five or six hundred million dollars 
a@ year? 

The smaller the committees the greater the opportunity of 
mistake, of ignorance, of faneiful mental conclusions, of corrup- 
tion of the great power of the corporations. Certainly a com 
mittee may be made too large; but is it too much to say that th 
Senators sent by every State, no matter how. poor, how hum 
ble, how far inferior, shall be recognized upon all the great com 
mittees? Is it too much to say also that, if you apply the rule: 
seniority, it shall be applied to all, not be applied to some and dis- 
pensed with as toothers? Mightnotthat rule be applied also to 
the chairmanships.of committees? I think it is.time for us to re- 
consider the methods by which the assignments of the committees 
of this body have been made, 

Mr. President, this is the day when social power, when accu- 
mulated wealth, when corporate power find a lodgment every- 
where, even in the most august and sacred tribunals of power. 
It influences Legislatures; it has more or less to do with the 
election of Members of Congress and of Senators. If it be per- 
mitted to control this» body and its:aetion, the people of this 
country will soon do away with the Senate; but, what is a greate) 
evil than that, this body will have failed to perform its-part in 
our scheme of government, it will have failed. to advance th 
civilization of the day, it will have failed to assist in obtaining 
a wise solution of the great problems which are agitating the 
public mind, which are taking hold of the religious thought of 
the country. 

If we fail in our duty, the great assemblies, the religious or- 
ganizations, which are already manifesting their interest in these 
great problems, will not fail to do theirs:. We see the supreme 
Pontitf of the Catholic Church, from his high tribunal of power, 
with calm and sagacious mind interesting himself in the great 
problems which lie at the bottom of social and domestie happiness 
and political independence. We see the ministers of the great 
Protestant:church, the Baptists, the Methodists, the Episcopa- 
lians, men of thought, themselves becoming a tribunal.and asen- 
ate: for the consideration of these great questions. Religious 
enthusiasm like that of the Crusades; more powerful than al! 
other sentiments and powers, is taking hold of these ideas. 

Let the: Senate of the United States then found its committees 
and its rules»of proceeding upon the only rock upon which it 
prerogatives and powers cam be safely and fairly and equally ex- 
ercised, the only rock which will prevent the control of its delib- 
erations by wealth and power and privilege—the equality of tho 
States and the representatives of ‘the States in the rules of pro- 
ceeding. of this body. 

Thatis my contention. So long assome States have represen- 
tation on three:or four of the great committees of this body and 
others have none, so long. as some States, as exhibited by the 
table which I have here, have'only one representative upon the 
leading committees of ‘this body and others have more, so long 
as ‘that inequality exists there is'a reason for it, a reason either 
of negligenee or batl methods, ora reason in the want of con- 
sideration of the great principle which constitutes the essential 
foundation of this body. and for the exercise of its functions. 

All considerations concur that thereis danger in this country. 
The concentration of power is not in'the Government, but outside 
of theGovernment. The concentration of the taxing power is in 
railway corporations; trusts; syndicates; and monopolies.. The 
levy of taxes upon the poor of the country is’ becoming almost as 
great and oppressive asit was in France preceding the days of tlic 
French Revolution, when the corvée—the tax upon salt, to main- 
tain the luxury and ostentation and pride of the privileged classes, 
produced the terrible explosion which sent forth ‘a force which, 
although it dealt in blood and ruin throughout the whole civil- 
ized world, emancipated the human mind from the bondage of 
ancient traditionsand started itupon an inquiry for public policies 
and: institutions for the benefit of mankind and not of the few. 
So with us. We must look into the economic and social condi- 
tions which exist in this country; and we must doit when a State 
sends her representatives here who may be of no political party, 
recovnizing her sovereign ‘right to do so.and their sovereign 
right to an equal participation in all the privileges and functions 
of this body. 

Upon the subject of the danger to this country from the corpo- 
rate power in elections, I desire that there shall bean investiga- 
tion by this body. I assert the proposition that there isa delib- 
erate effort on the part of some of the great corporations of this 
country to pay the ownership of the soil of particularStates, 
and to control all the powers of legislation with money, with 
free transportation; and that purpose issometimes accomplish: d. 
and will addomplished ‘still more, unless a profound feeling 
of devotion to American liberty shall stir the masses of the Ame: 
ican le andfind a place of power here, in which their rights 
and their privileges can be defended. 
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I will ask permission, Mr. President, without addressing the 
Senate further, to print as part of my remarks some observa- 
tions which I have made upon these subjects addressed to the 
people of my own State, and also the tables, which I have not 
read, showing the formation of the committees of this body, and 
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| mal and special. 
| Military Affairs and others, special and nominal. ( 


the inequalities between States and the Senators of States which | 
have characterized the proceedings of the Senate for many | 


years past. 


| on 


Formerly, when this body was smaller, when the questions 


which agitated the country were divided upon sectional lines, 
and when there was no great pressure of opinion upon it except 
upon a few sectional questions, these differences were not noted, 
these inequalities did not exist; but as the number of this body 
has increased and the States have grown to forty-four in num- 
ber, soon to be increased still more, as the expenditures of the 
Government have increased and its tax levies increased, as the 
great corporations of the country have acquired and exercise a 
taxing power three times greater than that of the Federal Gov- 


ernment, and as they control an army of voters of 1,200,000 men, | 


this body is called wpon to perform its august function of imter- 
posing between them and the people, to the end that the people 
may be protected in their liberties, their properties, their com- 
fort, and their hopes of future enjoyment. 

The Senate has a still more august duty imposed upon it, th 
duty of hearing from the Senators of States the conditions which 
demand the exercise of its powers to initiate such public policies 
for their consideration and approval as will not only protect 
them from the bondage of power, whether it be like that of the 
old republic in the form of her successful generals and their 
legions of veteran soldiers or in the form of corporate power and 
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the Judiciary,Territories,and Indian Affairs—one first-class « 
mittee and two second-class committees, and six others, nomi- 
Mr. HAWLEY, twelve vears a Senator, is on 





onnecticut 
has representation on two first-rate committees and on two third 
rate committees. 
Delaware: Mr. GRAY 
Koreign Relations, 
Mr. HIGGINS, four 


Democrat 
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six years in the Senate, is 
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Kelations with Canada. Delaware 
has representation in one first-rate committee, two second-rate 
committees, and two third-rate committees Delaware has For- 
eign Relations, Privileges and Elections, and Interstate Com 
merce 

Florida: Mr. CALL, fourteen years a Senator, is on Appropria 
tions, Territories, and Mines and Mining, on ! ne s 
ond-rate, and one third-rate Mr. PASCO is on Cla 3, Public 
Buildings and Grounds, and Public Lands, two second-rate con 
mittces and one third-rate committee florida has representa- 

| tion in one first-« ass committee, four second-class comnu tees 
and one third-class committee—Appropriations, Territ ~ 
Claims, Public Buildings and Grounds, and Public Lands 

Georgia: One Senator of nine years is on Post-Oflices and Post 

Roads, one first-class committee, and one thir ASS ¢ Lmitt 


| 


| years 


oppressive public economies, producing general poverty, suffer- | 


ing, and want, but also secure to them conditions of comfort and 
contentment. 
The contest between the power of the unorganized people and 


the organized power of monopoly and corporate combination is | 


not unlike that of old Rome, with her victorious consuls and 
theirlegions. Itis a contest for the powers of government Over a 
great and rich country. In it liberty and freedom may go down 
again and the bondage of mankind to poverty, want, and misery 
be fixed for centuries, or, on the other hand, the dawn of anew, 
brighter, and happier day may be heralded. 

The people may congratulate themselves that they have now 
in President Cleveland a man of broad and cultivated mind, of 
firmness and experience, of earnest sympathy with all prudent 
and wise policies for their greater happiness, and that they may 
eoutidewty rely on his wisdom, sagacity, and firmness, and on the 
able and patriotic men of his Cabinet, in the great contest which 
now impends over the country and over civilization. 


APPENDIX. 

The State of Alabama has one Senator of sixteen years’ ex- 
perience and one of twelve years. The former (Mr. MORGAN) is 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations and a member 
of the Committees on Indian Affairs and Pacific Railroads. The 
other (Mr. PUGH) is chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary 
and member of the Committees on Privileges and Elections, 
Relations with Canada, and Additional Accommodations for Li- 


brary. Chairmen of two of the leading committees, and mem- | 


bers of four of second-rate importance and two of third-rate im- 
portance. 

Arkansas: One Senator of eight years (Mr. JONES) on the 
Committee on Finance, a first-rate committee, and on Indian 
Affairs (chairman ),a-second-rate committee. One Senator (Mr. 
BERRY) on Public Lands, Claims, and Patents. Arkansas has 
Mining, Indian Affairs, and Public Lands. 

California: Mr. WHITE (Democrat), first term, is a member of 
the Committee on Commerce and the Committee on Territories; 
one first-rate and one second-rate committee. Mr. STANFORD 
(Republican) is a member of the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
Commerce, Public Buildings and Grounds, and Territories, one 
first-class, one second-rate, and one third-rate committee. Cali- 
fornia hasCommitteeson Naval Affairs, Territories, Public Build- 
ings andGrounds, and Commerce. 

Colorado: Mr. TeLLmr, eighteen years in the Senate, except 
two years as Secretary of the Interior, isa member of the Commit- 
tees on Appropriations and Judiciary, two first-rate committees. 
Mr. Woucort, four years in the Senate, is on Interstate Com: 
merce, Districtof Columbia, Library, Pacific Railroads, and Post- 
Officesand Post-Roads. Coloradohas Appropriations, Judiciary, 
Interstate Commerce, District of Columbia, Pacific Railroads, 
and Post-Offices and Post-Roads—two first-class committee, two 
second-class: committees, and two third-elass committees. Colo- 
rado has representation in two first-class committees, three 
second-rate committees, and two third-rate committees. 

Connecticut: Mr. PLATT, fourteen years in the Senate, is on 





| one third-class committee. 


Mr. GORDON ; 
‘ublie Buildings and Grounds, his only 
of importance, no first-class committee, and 
committee. Georgia has one first-class committee 
ond-elass committees—Pos 


Select old term, nine years; new term, three 


Is on commltt 


ona-c 


ani two seec- 


one se Lass 


-Offices and Post-Roads and Publi 
Buildings. 

[daho: Mr. SHOUP, three years in the Senate, is on no first- 
class commititee and two second-class committees—Territories 
and Pensions. Mr. DUBOIS, two years in the Senate, is on Pub- 
lic Lands, one second-class committ and Immigration, on 
third-class committee. 

[llinois: Mr. CULLOM (Republican), ten years in the Senate, 


is on Appropriations, Commerce, and Interstate Commerce 
two first-class committees and one second-classcommittee. Mr. 
PALMER, two years jn fhe Senate, is on Military Affairs, Pen- 
sions, and Privileges and Elections—one first-class committee, 
one second-class committee, and one third-class committee. 
Lllinois has representation on three first-class committees, three 
second-class committees, and one third-class committee, ‘s fol- 
lows: Appropriations, Commerce, Interstate Commerce, s1ili- 
tary Affairs, Privileges and Elections, and Pensions. 

Indiana: Mr. VOORHEES, sixteen years in the +, is on 
Finance (chairman), Immigration, and the Library. Mr. TUR- 
PIE, six years in the Senate, is on Foreign Relations and Privi- 


henat 


leges and Elections—one first-class committee and one second 
classcommittee. Indianahas two first-class committees, Finance 


and Foreign Relations: one second-class committee, Privileges 
and Elections, and one third-class committee. Indiana has Fi- 
nance, Immigration, Foreign Relations, Privileges and Elee 
tions, and the Library. 

lowa: Mr. ALLISON, twenty years in the Senate, Fi- 
nance and Appropriations—two first-class committees, and is on 
Mr. WILSON, ten years in the Sen- 
ate, is on Judiciary, Interstate Commerce, Post-Oftices and Post- 
Roads, and Patents—two first-class committees, one second-class 
committee, and one third-class committee. lowa has Finance, 
Appropriations, Judiciary, Interstate Commerce, Post-Offices 
and Post-Roads, and Patents. 

Kansas: Mr. PEF FER, two years in the Senate,is on Claims, 
Census, and Mississippi River—no first-class committee, three 
second-class committees, and one third-class committee. Mr. 
MARTIN, first year, is on Geological Survey, Public Lands, and 
District of Columbia—one second-class committee and two third- 
class committees. Kansas has Claims, Census, Mississippi River 
and Public Lands. Kansas has no first-class committ2 
representation on six second-class committees. 


on 


’ 


s, but has 


Kentucky: Mr. BLACKBURN, eight years in the Senate, is on 
Rules, Appropriations, Naval Affairs, and Territories—two 
first-class committees and two second-class committees. Mr. 


LINDSAY, first year, is on Interstate Commerce and Judiciary 
one first-class committee and one second-class committee. Ken- 
tucky has Appropriations, Naval Affairs, Judiciary, Interstate 
Commerce, Rules, and Territories—three first-class committees 
and three second-class committees. 

Louisiana: Mr. WHITE, two years in the Senate, is on the 
Committee to Auditand Control Contingent Expense of the Sen- 
ate, Commerce, Epidemic Diseases, Interstate Commerce and 
Pacific Railroads—two first-class committees, four second-class 
committees, and one third-class committee. Mr. CAFPFERY ison 
Claims and Pensions—two second-rate committees. Louisiana 


has one first-class committee, four second-class committees, and 
one third-class committee 
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Maine: Mr. HALE, twelve years in the Senate, is on Appropri- 
ations, Naval Affairs, Census Expenses, Commerce, Epidemic 
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Diseases, Interstate Commerce, Pacific Railroads, Claims, and | 


Pensions—two first-class committees and two third-class com- 
mittees. Mr. FRYE, twelve years in the Senate, ison Commerce 
and Foreign Relations—two first-class committees. 
Appropriations, Naval Affairs, Foreign Relations, and Com- 
merce —four first-class committees. 


Maine has | 
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and Examine Civil Service—no first-class committee, one second. 
class committee, and one third-class committee. New Hampshi; 9 
has Immigration, Interstate Commerce, Privileges and {|e 
tions, District of Columbia, Epidemic Diseases, Pensions, Ma: Lu. 
factures, Transportation Routes, and Examine Civil Service 
New Jersey: Mr. MCPHERSON, sixteen years in the Senate, is 


| on Naval Affairs, Finance, Immigration, Potomac River Front 


Maryland: Mr. GORMAN, thirteen years in the Senate, is on | 


Printing, Appropriations, Commerce, Interstate Commerce, 
Rules, and Pensions; six of the most important committees— 
three first dnd three second-class committees. Mr. GIBSON, one 
year in the Senate, is on District of Columbia, Naval Affairs, 
and Fisheries—one first-class committee and two second-class 
committees. Maryland has Printing, Appropriations, Com- 
merce, Interstate Commerce, Rules, Pensions, District of Co- 
lumbia, Naval Affairs, and Fisheries, nine committees—three 
first-class and six of the most important second-class committees. 

Massachusetts: Mr. HOAR, fifteen years in the Senate, is on 
Judiciary and Privileges and Elections—one first-class commit- 
tee and one second-class 0 ase a Mr. LopGE, first year in 
the Senate, is on one third-class committee. Massachusetts has 
one first-class committee, one second-class committee, and one 
third- sen committee—Judiciary , Privileges and Elections, and 
Immigration. 

Michigan: Mr. STOCKBRIDGE, six years in the Senate, is on 
Naval Affairs, Indian Affairs, Fisheries, and Epidemic Diseases— 
one first-class committee, one second-class committee, and two 
third-class committees. Mir. MCMILLAN, three years in the 
Senate, is on District of Columbia, Post-Offices and Post-Roads, 
and Pacitic Railroads—no first-class committee, two second-class 
committees, and one third-classcommittee. Michigan has Naval 
Affairs, Indian Affairs, Fisheries, Epidemic Diseases, District of 
Columbia, Post-Offices and Post-Roais, and Pacific Railroads— 
one first-class committee, three second-class committees, and two 
third-class committees. 

Minnesota: Mr. DAVIS, six years in the Senate, is on Foreign 
Relations, Military Affairs, Claims, Pacific Railroads, and Ter- 
ritories—two first-class committees, two second- class commit- 
tees, and one third-class committee. Mr. WASHBURN is on 
Commerce and Post-Offices and Post-Roads. Minnesota has 
Military Affairs, Claims, Pacific Railroads, Foreign Relations, 
eee) Commeree, Post-Offices and Post-Roads, and Agri- 
culture. 

Mississippi: Mr. GEORGE, twelve years in the Senate, is on 
Judiciary, Agriculture, and Education—one first-class commit- 
tee and two third-class committees. Mr. WALTHALL, eight 
years in the Senate, is on Military Affairs, Public Lands, and Itn- 
provement of the Mississippi River—one first-class committee, 
one second-class committee, and one third-class committee. 
Mississippi has Judiciary, Agriculture, Military Affairs, Public 
Lands, and Mississippi River Improvement. 

Missouri: Mr. COCKRELL, eighteen years in the Senate, is on 
hover iations and Military Aifairs—two first-class committees. 
Mr. Vest, fourteen years in the Senate, is on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, Commerce, and Fisheries—two first-class commit- 
tees and one second-class committee. Missouri has Appropria- 
tions, Military Affairs, Commerce, Finance, and Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, four first-class committees and one second- 
class committee. 

Montana: Mr. POWER, three years in the Senate, is on Im- 
“ph car of Mississippi River, Fisheries, Mines, and Public 

nds—no first-class committee, one second-class committee, 
and two third-class committees. 

Nebraska: Mr. MANDERSON, ten years in the Senate, is on In- 
dian Affairs, Military Affairs, Printing, and Rules—one first- 
class committee and three second-class committees. Mr. ALLEN, 
first year, is on Claims, Indian Affairs, and Public Lands—no 
first-class committee and three second-class committees. Ne- 
braska has Indian Affairs, Military Affairs, Printing, Rules, 
Claims, and Public Lands, six committees—one in first class and 
five in second class. 

Nevada: Mr. JONES, twenty years in the Senate, is on Com- 
merce, Finance, Aucit and Control Contingent Expenses, Epi- 
demic Diseases, and Mining—two first-class committees, one sec- 
ond-classcommittee, and two third-class committees. Mr. STEW- 
ART, six years in the Senate, leader from term, is on Mines and 
Mining, Immigration, Claims, and Naval Affairs. Nevada has 
Commerce, Finance, Contingent Expenses, Epidemic Diseases, 
Mines and Mining, Immigration, and Claims. 

New Hampshire: Mr. CHANDLER, seven years in the Senate, 
is on Immigration, Indian Depredations, Interstate Commerce, 
and Privileges and Elections—no first-class committee, two sec- 
ond-class committees, and ons third-class committee. Mr. GAL- 
LINGER, two years in the Senate, is on District of Columbia, Ep- 
idemic Diseases, Pensions, Manufactures,Transportation Routes, 


(Select), and Woman Suffrage (Select)—two first-class commit- 
tees. Mr. SMITH, first year in the Senate, is on Organization 
Executive Departments, Coast Defenses, District of Columbia, 
Indian Affairs, and Manufactures—all second- -class committees 
New Jersey has Naval Affairs, Finance, Immigration, Poton 
River Front, Woman Suffrage. Organization Executive De ear t- 
ments, Coast Defenses, District of Columbia, Indian Affairs, 
and Manufactures. 

New York: Mr. HILL, first year in the Senate, is on Immi- 
gration, Judiciary, Territories, Post-Offices and Post-Roads, 
Fisheries, and Organization, etc., of Executive Departm nts, 
Mr. MURPHY, first year, is on Claims, Commerce, Education 
and Labor, and Pacific Railroads. New York has Immigration, 
Fisheries, Judiciary, Executive Departments, Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads, Territories, Canada, Claims, Commerce, Education, 
and Pacific Railroads. 

North Carolina: Mr. RANSOM, twenty-one years inthe Senate, 
is on Commerce, Agriculture, Printing, Private Land Claims, 
Transportation Routes, Potomac River, and Geological Survey— 


| one first-class committee, one second-class committee, and two 


third class committees; the others nominal. Mr. VANCE is on 
Privileges and Elections and Finance. North Carolina has Com- 
merce, Finance, Privileges and Elections, and Printing—two 
first-classcommittees, two second-classcommittees, and one third- 
class committee. 

North Dakota: Mr. HANSBROUGH, two years in the Senate, 
is on Agriculture, Census, District of Columbia, Irrigation, Pen- 
sions, and Territories—no first-class committee and five second- 
class committees. Mr. ROACH, first year in the Senate, is on 
Agriculture, Indian Affairs, Immigration, Five Civilized Tribes. 
North Dakota has Agriculture, Census, District of Columbia, 
Immigration, Pensions, Territories, Indian Affairs, and Indian 
Tribes. 

Ohio: Mr. SHERMAN, thirty-two years in the Senate (with an 
interval), is on Finance, Foreign Relations, Potomac River, 
Quadro-Centennial, and United States University—two first-class, 
the others nominal. Mr. BRICE, two years in the Senate, is on 
Pacific Railroads, Appropriations, Interstate Commerce, [rriga- 
tion, Pensions, Public Buildings and Grounds, and District of 
Columbia—one first-class committee, three second-class commit- 
tees, and one third-class committee. Ohio has Foreign Rela- 
tions, Finance, Appropriations, Interstate Commerce, Irrigation, 
Pensions, Pacific Railroads, Public Buildings and Grounds, and 
District of Columbia—three first-class committees and five sec- 
ond class committees. 

Oregon: Mr. DOLPH, ten years in the Senate, is on Commerce, 
Foreign Relations, Public Lands, Relations with Canada, and 
Coast Defenses—two first-class committees, one second-class com- 
mittee, and one third-class committee. Mr. MITCHELL, eig rht 
years in the Senate, is on Judiciary, Claims, Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads, Privile es and Elections, Transportation Routes, 
and Claims against Nicaragua (Select)—one first-class commi 
tee and three second-class committees. Oregon has aorce, 
Foreign Relations, Public Lands, Relations with Canada, Co:st 
Defenses, University, Judiciary, Claims, Post-Offices and Po-t- 
Roads, and Privileges and Elections—three first-class commit- 
tees, four second-class committees, and three third-class commit- 
tees. 

Pennsylvania: Mr. CAMERON, sixteen years in the Senate. is 
on Military Affairs and Naval Affairs—two first-class commit 
tees. Mr. QUAY, six years in the Senate, is on Commerce, !")i- 
demic Diseases, and Public Buildings and Grounds, Pennsy!- 
vania has Military Affairs, Naval Affairs, Commerce, Epidemic 
Diseases, and Public Buildings and Grounds—three first-class 
committees, two second-class committees. 

Rhode Island: Mr. ALDRICH, twelve years in the Senate. ison 
Finance, Rules, Corporations, District of Columbia, Revoluti 
ary Claims, and Transportation Routes—one first-class cou 
mittee, one second-class, the others nominal. Mr. Dixon, {our 

ears in the Senate, is on Census, Patents, Post-Offices «nt 

2ost-Roads, Private Land Claims, and Additional Accomimod* 
tions for the Library—one second-class committee, one th 
class committee, the othersnominal. Rhode Isiand has Fina 
Rules, and Post-Offices and Post-Roads, others nominal. 

South Carolina: Mr. BUTLER, sixteen years in the Senat:. 5 
on Interstate Commerce, Foreign Relations, Naval Affair s, Ad- 
ditional Accommodations for the Library, and Five Civilize¢ 
Tribes—three first-class committees and three nominal com!" 
tees. Mr. IRBy, two years in the Senate, is on Post-Offices and 
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Post-Roads, Transportation Routes, Civil Service and Retrench- 
ment, Coast Defenses, Epidemic Diseases—no first-class commit- 
tee, one second-class committee, the others nominal. South 
Carolina has Interstate Commerce, Foreign Relations, Naval 
Affairs, Library, Five Civilized Tribes, Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads, Civil Service and Retrenchment, and Coast Defenses— 
three first-class committees, one second-class committee, the 
others nominal. 

South Dakota: Mr. PETTIGREW, four vears in the Senate, is 
on Improvement of Mississippi River, Indian Affairs, Indian 
Depredations, Public Lands, Railroads, and Quadro-Centennial— 
two second-class committees, the others nominal or of third- 
class importance. Mr. KYLE, two years in the Senate, is on 
Education and Labor, Indian Depredations, Immigration, Pat- 
ents, to Investigate Forest Reservations (Select), and University 
(Select)—no first-class committee, no second-class committee, 
three third-class committees. South Dakota has Indian Affairs, 
Mississippi River, Indian Depredations, Public Lands, Railroads, 
Patents, lrrigation, and Education. 

Tennessee: Mr. HARRIS, sixteen years in the Senate, is on 
District of Columbia, Epidemic Diseases, Finance, Immigration, 
Rules, and Corporations. Mr. BATS&S, six years in the Senate, is 
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on Improvement of Mississippi River, Agriculture, Military Af- | 


fairs, Mines and Mining, and Territories. Tennessee has Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Epidemic Diseases, I"inance, Immigration, 
Rules, Corporations, Improvementof Mississippi River, Agricul- 
ture, Military Affairs, Mines and Mining, and Territories—two 
first-class committees, four second-class committees, the others 
third-class and nominal. 

Texas: Mr. COKE, sixteen years in the Senate, ison Commerce, 
Judiciary, Fisheries, Revolutionary Claims, and Meat Products 
two first-class commitiees, one third-class committee, the others 
nominal. Mr. MILLS, one year in the Senate, is on Library, 
Coast Defenses, Mines and Mining, Patents, and Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads. Texas has Commerce, Judiciary, Fisheries, Revo- 
lutionary Claims, Meat Products, Library, Coast Defenses, Mines 
and Mining, Patents, and Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Vermont: Mr. MORRILL, twenty-six years in the Senate, is on 
Additional Accommodations for Library, Civil Service ana Re- 
trenchment, Finance, and Public Buildings and Grounds—one 
first-class committee and one second-class committee. Mr. PROc- 


TOR, two years in the Senate, is on Agriculture, District of Co- | 


lumbia, Executive Departments, Immigration, University, and 
Potomac River. 
Grounds, District of Columbia, Immigration, and Agriculture— 


Vermont has Finance, Public Buildings and | 


one first-class committee, two second-class committees, and two | 


third-class committees. 
Virginia: Mr. DANIEL, six years in the Senate, is on Claims, 


Foreign Relations, and Public Buildings and Grounds-—-one 
first-class committee, one second-class committee, the others 
nominal. Mr. HUNTON is on District of Columbia (second 


class), Education (third class), Post-Offices and Post-Roads | sec- 
ond class), Relations with Canada (third class), and Potomac 
River(nominal). Virginiahas Foreign Relations, Claims, Pub- 
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Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I wish toask if the resolution which 
was presented by me two or three days ago inreference to an in- 
vestigation by the Committee on Indian Affairs, with a motion 
that it be referred to the Committee on Contingent Expenses, 
would not be in order before the resolution which has been read 
is laid before the Senate for consideration? Ishould like to have 


the resolution submitted by me referred, if there be no objection. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. That can be done by unanimous 
consent, as the Chair understands 

Mr. HOAR. Is that the resolution to which I interposed an 
objection? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It is. 

Mr. HOAR. Ido not interpose any objection now. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is, to the resolution going to a com- 
mittee? 

Mr. HOAR. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I want the resolution to go to the 
Committee on Contingent Expenses. I desire it to take the 
regular course. 

Mr. HOAR. Iwill withdraw my objection, if that is the ob- 
jection which stands in the way of the reference of the resolu- 
tion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The objection is withdrawn. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It seems to me a majority of t 
Senate would have the right to refer the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESID" NT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate in the absence of objection. 


he 


KANSAS SENATORIAL I! 


Mr. FAULKNER. I move thatthe Senat 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. VANCE.  ILask the Senator to withdraw that motion for 
a moment, so that | can make a report. 

Mr. FAULKNER. withdraw the motion temporarily 
that purpose. 

Mr. VANCE. Lam directed by the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections to report a resolution, and to ask for its immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


YVESTIGATION, 


» proceed to the con- 


for 


Resolved, That the Committee on Privileges and Elections, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, be authorized to investigate the right of Mr. Joseph W. Ady, 
who claims a seat in this body as Senator from Kansas; and, if in their judg- 
ment it be necessary, toemploy a stenographer, send for persons and papers, 
to administer oaths, and to sit during the recess of the Senate. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. PLATT. The resolution must go to the Committee on 
Contingent Expenses, under the rule. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The Chair did not understand the 


| suggestion of the Senator from North Carolina in regard to the 


lic Buildings and Grounds, District of Columbia, Post-Offices and | 


Post-Roads, and Relations with Canada—one first-class com- 
mittee, three second-class committees, and four third-class com- 
mittees. 

Washington: Mr. SQUIRE, first term, is on Coast Defenses, 
Fisheries, Immigration, Public Buildings and Grounds, and 
Transportation Routes. 

West Virginia: Mr. CAMDEN is on Interstate Commerce, Naval 
Affairs, Audit and Control Contingent Expenses, Pensions, and 
Railroads. Mr. FAULKNER is on Territories, District of Colum- 
bia, Immigration, Indian Depredations, and Pacific Railroads. 

Wisconsin: Mr. VILAS, three yearsin the Senate, is on Quadro- 
Centennial (Select), Examine Branches of Civil Service, Judi- 
ciary, Pensions, Post-Offices and Post-Roads, and Public Lands-—— 
one first-class committee. Mr. MITCHELL, first year in the 
Senate, is on National Banks (Select), Enrolled Bills, Fisheries, 
Military Affairs, and Relations with Canada—one first-class com- 
mittee. 
ciary, Pensions, Post-Offices and Post-Roads, Public Lands, 
“National Banks, Enrolled Bills, Fisheries, Military Affairs, and 
Reiations with Canada. 

Wyoming: Mr. Carry, three years in the Senate, is on Edu- 
cation and Labor, Indian Depredations, Irrigation, Pacific Rail- 
roads, Public Lands, Territories, and to Investigate Geological 
Survey (Select). Wyoming has three second-class committees. 

INVESTIGATION BY COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the resolution reported from the Committee on Privileges and 


resolution. 


Mr. VANCE. I asked that the resolution be immediately con- 


| sidered. 


| vestigation is not added to the resolution. 


Wisconsin has Quadro-Centennial, Civil Service, Judi- | 


| tingent Expenses. 


Elections by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar}, which | 


will be read: 
The Secretary read as follows: 


Resolved, That Lee Mantle is entitled to be admitted toa seat as a Senator 
from the State of Montana. 


Mr. GORMAN. I suggest to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina that under the rule the resolution must go to the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, as 
it provides for the employment of a stenographer. 

Mr. HOAR. That rule can be waived by unanimous consent. 

Mr. GORMAN. I suppose it can be waived by unanimous 
There 


consent. is no objection to the resolution, so far as [ 
know. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator from North Carolina asked unani- 
mous consent for its consideration. 


Mr. CHANDLER. I suggest to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina that a provision for paying the expenses of the proposed in- 
Such a provision 
can, however, be added in the committee if the resolution is re- 
ferred. 

Mr. VEST. Let the resolution go to the Committee on Con- 
That is the ordinary course. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent FE s of 
the Senate, if there be noobjection. {he Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


x pens 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. FAULKNER. I now renew my motion that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After two hours spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 3 o'clock p. 
m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, April 13, 
1893, at 12 o’clock m. 
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NOMINATIONS. 
Boecutive nominations received by the Senate April 12, 1898. 
SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS. 

Andrew Fyfe, of Michigan, to be surveyor of customs for the 
port of Grand Rs upids, in the State of Michigan, to succeed Rezin 
A. Maynard, resigned. 

PROMOTION IN THE REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE. 

Third Lieut. Godfrey L. Carden, to be second lieutenant in the 

Revenue-Cutter Service, to succeed A. Y. Lowe, resigned. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Oavalry arm. 

Maj. John M. Bacon, Seventh Cavalry, to be lieutenant-colonel, 
April 7, 1893, vice McLellan, First Cavalry, retired from active 
service. 

Capt. Edward M. Hayes, Fifth Cavalry, to be major, April 7, 
1893, vice Bacon, Seventh Cavalry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Homer W. Wheeler, Fifth Cavalry, to be captain, 
April 7, 1893, vice Hayes, Fifth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Malvern-Hill Barnum, Third Cavalry, to be 
first lieutenant, April 7, 1893, vice Wheeler, Fifth Cavalry, pro- 
moted. 

POSTMASTERS. 

Frederick G. Aildis, to be postmaster at Torrington, in the 
county of Lichfield and State of Connecticut, in the place of 
James W. Hague, whose commission expired March 21, 1893. 

Manellans Ellis, to be postmaster at Laurel, in the county of 
Sussex and State of Delaware, in the place of George E. Smith, 
removed, 

Joseph C. Thompson, to be postmaster at Quincy, in the county 
of Adams and State of Illinois, in the place of Chester A. Wil- 
cox, whose commission expired March 29, 1893. 

isaac Holton, to be postmaster at Plainfield, in the county of 
Hendricks and State of Indiana, in the place of William Stanley, 
remover. 

rank 5. Thomas, to be postmaster at Topeka, in the county 
of Shawnee and State of Kansas, in the place of James L. King, 
whose commission expired March 26, 1893. 

George Warren, to be postmaster at Hickman, in the county 
of Fultonand State of Kentucky, in the placeof James T. Stephens, 
resigned. 

Albert J. Almoney, to be postmaster at Rockville, in the 
county of Montgomery and State of Maryland, in the place of 
Thomas Dawson, whose commission expired April 1, 1893. 

Joseph F. Upleger, to be postmaster at Mount Clemens, in the 
county of Macomb and State of Michigan, in the place of Wil- 
liam Jenne ee whose commission expired March 30, 1893. 

Conway C. Floweree, to be postmaster at Vicksburg, in the 
county of Warren and State of Mississippi, in the place of Wil- 
liam Groome, whose commission expired February 28, 1891; 
James Hill and Michael J. Mulvihill, who were nominated, re- 
spectively, by the President to the Senate, not having been con- 
firmed. 

John FE, Leavett, to be postmaster at Portsmouth, in the county 
of Rockingham and State of New Hampshire, in the place of 
William 0. Sides, removed. 

Charles W. Clare, to be postmagter at Watertown, in the county 
of Jefferson and State of New York, in the place of Edward M. 
Gates, resigned. 

John Crowley, to be postmaster at Plattsburg, in the county of 
Clinton and State of New York, in the place of Abram W. Lan- 
sing, whose commission expired March 29, 1893. 

Alien ff. F ay, to be postmaster at Malone, in the county of 
Franklin and State of New York, in the place of Lensie L. Sayles, 
whose commission expired March 13, 1893. 

George B. Gibson, to be postmaster at New Castle, in the 
county of Lawrence and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of 
James M. Clark, whose commission expired March 26, 1893. 

John M. Seigfreid, to be postmaster at Warren, in the county 
of Warren and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of Willis A. 
Mitchell, resigned. 

Robert A. Poole, t6 be postmaster at Cleburne, in the count 
of tam 3 and State of Texas, in the place of William H. Deal, 
resigned. 

Richard H. Adams, to be postmaster at Radford, in the county 
of Montgomery and Statesof Virginia, the appointment of a post- 
master for the said office having, by law, become vested in the 
President on and after April 1, 1893, and in place of Richard H. 
Lytle, resigned. 

Robert G. Wright, to be postmaster at Waynesboro, in the 
county of Augusta and State of Virginia, in the place of Thomp- 
son S. Brown, removed. 

Jackson Silbaugh, to be postmaster at Viroqua, in the county 
of Vernon and State of Wisconsin, in the place of Henry A. 
Chase, deceased. 
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CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 8, 1893. 
GOVERNOR OF ARIZONA. 

Louis C. Hughes, of Tucson, Arizona, to be governor of Ar} 
zona. 
ENVOYS BXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY, 

James S. Ewing, of Illinois, to be envoy extraordinary a: 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States to Belgium. 


Hannis Taylor, of Alabama, to be envoy extrs nordinary and 


minister plenipotentiary of the United States to Spain. 
COMMISSIONER OF PENSIONS. 


William Lochren, of Minneapolis, Minn., to be Commissione: 


of Pensions. 
INDIAN INSPECTOR. 
Paul F. Faison, of Raleigh, N.C., to be an Indian inspector. 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 

Samuel T. Fisher, of Canton, Mass., to be Assistant Commi 

sioner of Patents. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 

Henry W. Egner, of New Jersey, to be collector of customs 

for the district of Newark, in the State of New Je Tsey. 
POSTMASTERS. 

Clarence W. Boshamer, to be postmaster at Statesville, in th 
county of Iredell and State of North Carolina. 

Isidore Zacharias, to be postmaster at Bainbridge, in the count 
of Decatur and State of Georgia. 


Horace C. Ashton, to be postmaster at Flemingsburg, in the 


county of Fleming and State of Kentucky. 

Robert A. Baird, to be postmaster at Morrillton, in the count; 
of Conway and State of Arkansas. 

E. Hess Reinhart, to be postmaster at Shepherdstown, in th 
county of Jefferson and State of West Virginia. 


W. O. Prentiss, to be postmaster at Beaufort, in the county o 


Beaufort and State of South Carolina. 
Clarence M. Hawkins, to be postmaster 
county of Grant and State of Indiana. 


} 


Thomas B. Powell, to be postmaster at Vienna, in the county 


of Johnson and State of Illinois. 


Frank L, Bills, to be postmaster at Urbana, in the county o! 


Champaign and State of Illinois. 

William R. Bowles, to be postmaster at Greenfield, in th 
county of Dade and State of Missouri. 

Amos West, to be postmaster at Mayfield, in the county o 
Graves and State of Kentucky. 

Royal E. Purcell, to be postmaster at Vincennes, in the count; 
of Knox and State of Indiana. 


Connie P. Priestly, to be postmaster at Huntingdon, in the 


county of Carroll and State of Tennessee. 

John Q. Pike, to b» postmaster at Epping, in the county 
Rockingham and State of New Hampshire 

Alexander Wright, to be postmaster at Neihart, in the cou 
of Meagher and State of Montana, 

Howson H. Wallace, to be postmaster at Fredericksburg, i 
the county of Spottsylvania and State of Virginia. 

John T. Hart, to be postmaster at Orange, in the county 
Orange and State of Texas. 


James T. McCutchen, to be postmaster at Jackson, in the 


county of Madison and State of Tennessee. 


THURSDAY, April 13, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BurTuer, D. D. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
ceedings will be read. 

Mr, PLATT. 
act business with a quorum, 
present. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the roll be called. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the fol 
swered to their names: 


Bate, Dolph. Jones, Nev. Pugh, 
Berry, Dubois, Kyle, Roach, 
Butler, Faulkner, Lodge, Sherman, 
Caffery, George, Martin, Smith, 
Call, Gibson, Mitchell, Oregon Squire, 
Cameron, Gorman, Mitchell, Wis. Stockbridge, 
Carey, Hansbrough, Morrill, Turpie, 
Chandler, Harris, Mur phy, Vance, 
Cockrell, Higgins, Pasco, Vest, 
Coke, Hill, Peffer, Voorhees, 
Cullom, Hoar, Platt, Washburn, 
Davis, Jones, Ark. Proctor, White, La. 


at Marion, in the 


The Journal of yesterday’s pro- 


I think it is more orderly that we should trans- 
{ do not believe there is a quorum 


owing Senators an- 
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1893. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-eight Senators having re- 
sponded to their names, a quorum is present. The Journal of 
yesterday's proceedings wili be read. 

” The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
SENATOR FROM MONTANA. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the resolution reported by the Senator from Massachusetts | Mr. 
HOAR] from the Committee on Privileges and Elections, which 
will be read. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That Lee Mantle is entitled to be admitted to a seat as a Senator 
from the State of Montana. 

RIVER BRIDGE. 


ST. JOHN 

The VICE-PiXESIDENT. Pending the consideration of the 
resolution of the Committee on Privileges and Elections, the 
Chair lays before the Senate a communication from the governor 
of the State of Maine, transmitting a memorial adopted by the 
Sixty-sixth Legislature of Maine, calling for united action on the 
par ‘of this Government and that of the Dominion of Canada in 
building a bridge across the river St. John opposite the village 
of Fort Kent, in the county of Aroostook, in that State, for the pur- 
poses therein indicated. The memorial will be referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. HARRIS. If it be the memorial of a State Legislature, it 
ought to appear in the Recorp. I[ ask that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The memorial 
lows: 





was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as fol- 


STATE OF MAINE. 
Memorial to Congress. 

Whereas by the Ashburton treaty, concluded August 9, 1842, the St. John 
River became the boundary line between the United States and the Domin- 
ion of Canada; and 

Vhereas a very large area of territory in the northwestern part of the 
State of Maine, embracing more than one hundred townships, and amount 
ing to more than 2,000,000 acres of land, of which a very large proportion is 
fertile and suitable and well adapted for agricultural purposes, and siuce 
the treaty, has been and now is in process of development, thereby lar zely 
increasing its population and adding to the wealth of the State and nation; 
and 

Whereas this belt of territory, as large as a majority of our counties, by 
reason of its geographical location, has no other available outlet for the pur- 
poses of trade and commerce except the river St. John or itsbanks; and 

Whereas said river St. John, owing to the peculiar conformation of the 
vast area of land in which it has its source, fed by the great rivers the Alle- 
gash, Big and Littie Black, the St. Francis and Fish rivers, is subject to high 
and dangerous freshets, continuing for long periods; also at other periods 
of the sar is filled with anchor ice or frozen slush, therefore closing the 
great highway during said periods, thus shutting up and closing ail inter- 
course between the inhabitants of said territory and the other parts of the 
State and the world, whereby the inhabitants suffer great loss in their busi- 
ness, and the settlement and development of this rich agricultural domain is 
seriously retarded; and 

Whereas the Temiscouata Railway has been extended up the lett bank of 
the St. John River to St. Ciair station, directly opposite Fort Kent, and upon 
the said bank of the river toSt. Francis River and the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way running to Edmundston, within 20 miles of which said road makes con- 
nection at said point, thereby giving railway facilities through by Bangor, 
or by the river De Loup, Quebec, and Portland; and further it is the inten- 
tion of the Dominion of Canada to construct this railway up the valley of 
the St. John and St. Francis rivers, which, when completed, will give greater 
facilities and a much shorter route to Portiand; and 
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vacancy caused by the death of Senator Preston B. Plumb. 
memorial is signed by the number of members and senator 
have stated. It sets outin full detail all the steps which led 
the election by the Legislature of a Senator from the State 
Kansas last, the various steps to organize the two houses, a 
especially the house of representatives. 


‘The memorialists proceed then to recite in full the organiza 


tion of the house of representatives of the Kansas Legislature o 
the 10th of January, 1893, and th ection of speaker iheyt 
charge that ‘'58 persons holding certificates of election and | 
persons above named who were not elected and h no certifi 
rates of election have since pretended to act as a house of rep- 
resentatives until the present time.” The memorial stat ! 


full the well-known facts in respect to the organization. Il 
out the illegality of the proceedings in the election by the ! 
islature,or the attempted election, of the gentleman who no 
holds a seat as a member of this body, and the subsequent el 
Che memor 


| tion of J. W. Ady in a lega! and formal manner. 
alists demand that the Senate of the United States make a fu 
and complete investigation of the situation in the State Legis 
| lature. 

[ ask that the memorial be printed as a document and referred 
to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. FAULKNER. lLask the Senator from Ohio whether 
is a memorial from a Legislature in its legislative capacity 

Mr. SHERMAN. , 


| 
i 





Whereas all that is necessary to be done to accomplish this great object is | 


to build a railroad and carriage bridge at Fort Kent over and across said St. 
John River; and 

Whereas the Fish River, flowing from the Great Lakes, Long, Cross, 
Square, Eagle, and Portage lakes, and some five other smaller lakes, mak- 
ing one of the best, if not the very best, water powers in the State of Maine, 
draining as it does a vast area of valuable timber and fertile agricultural 
land, Which wants but railway facilities to set in motion a vast amount of 
machinery and manufacture :nillions of lumber every year and build up the 
towns of the county of Aroostook, thereby largely adding to the wealth of 


the State, and bring the people seeking for good health in one of the most | 
beautiful spots of earth for asummer residence, thereby restoring their dis- | 


eased and weak lungs nggmew and delight tolife: Therefore, 

Be it resolved by the senate and house of representatives in Legislalure assem- 
bled, That our Senators in Congress are instructed, and our Representatives 
requested, to use their best endeavors and influence to secure an appropria- 
tion of $50,000 in aid of building a bridge for railroad and carriage and foot 
travel; said bridge to be constructed with granite abutments and piers, or 
with heavy iron tubes, and filled with hand-laid concrete; the structure to 
be of iron.or steel: Hrovided, The Dominion government of Canada, or any 
railroad corporation in said Dominion, shall furnish a like sum. 

Resolved, That the governor transmit to the Senate of the United States 
and tothe House of Representatives at Washington, and to our Senators 
and Representativesin Congress, and tothe Dominion government at Ottawa, 
also the parliament, senate, and house of representatives at Ottawa, certi- 
fied copies of the foregoing memorial, preamble, and resolutions. 


Adored In HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, February 27, 1893. 
dopted. 
Sent up for concurrence. 
W.S. COTTON, Clerk. 
IN SENATR, February 28, 1593. 
Adopted in concurrence and filed with the governor. 
KENDALL M. DUNBAR, Secretary. 
KANSAS SENATORIAL INVESTIGATION. 
Mr. SHERMAN. I rise toa privileged question. I present 
a memorial of ‘7 members of the Kansas Legislature, relating 
to the election of a United States Senator from Kansas to fill the 





| the motion for a few moments. 


It is a memorial of 77 members of the Ka 
sas Legislature, signed by each one. ; 

Mr. FAULKNER. Then! suppose it would not be p 
print it in the RECORD? 

Mr. HARRIS. Of course not. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator from Ohio asks that it b 
printed as a document. 

Mr. SHERMAN. !donot ask to have it printed in the 
ORD. lask that it be printed as a document for the info 
tion of the Committee on Privileges and Elections and the S 
ate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
will be referred to the Committee on Privileges and 
and be printed as a document. 


I 
IVE 


Without objection, the memo 


lection 


ORDER BUSINESS. 

Mr. VEST. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

Mr. HOAR. I hope the Senator from Missouri will withhold 
There is probably some legisla- 
tive business to be transacted. I think the Committee on Con- 
tingent Expenses is ready to report ona resolution referred to it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. VEST. I have no objection to the report boing made 

ADMISSION OF TERRITORIES. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I am directed by the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to 
whom was referred the resolution submitted by the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. CAREY] on the 6th instant, to report it with an 
amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


Or 


Resolved, That the Committee on Territories, or any subcommittee thereo 
appointed for the purpose, are hereby authorized during the recess of Cot 
gress to visit the Territories of New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Oklahoma 
for the purpose of obtaining information with regard to the resources, pop 
ulation, and condition of said Territories and as to the propriety of the ad 


mission of the same as States, and that the expenses of said committee be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment of the committ: 
will be read. 

The SECRETARY. Add to the resolution the following proviso: 

Provided, That no expense be incurred for clericai service, any clerical 
service required by the said committee or any subcommittee thereof to be 
performed by the regular clerical force of the committee without extra com- 
pensation 

Mr. HARRIS. Let the resolution and the amendment be 
printed and lie over until to-morrow. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 

KANSAS SENATORIAL INVESTIGATION. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Iam directed by the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to 
whom was referred the resolution reported by the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] from the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections on the 12th instant, to report it with an amend- 
ment, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Privileges and Elections, or any subcom 


mittee thereof, be authorized to investigate the right of Mr. Joseph W. Ady, 
who claims a seat in this body as Senator from Kansas; and, if in their judg- 
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ment it be necessary, to employ a stenographer, send for persons and papers, 
to administer oaths, and to sit during the recess of the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment of the committee 
will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. 
of the resolution: 

The expense thereof to be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let that lie over until to-morrow and 
printed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
printed. 

Mr. HOAR, 


Add after the word ‘‘ Senate,” at the end 


be 


The resolution will lie over and be 
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Mr. BERRY (after having voted in the affirmative). I haya 
a general pair with the Senator from Colorado |Mr. TELLER), 
but I have the liberty to vote to make a quorum or at any other 
time I choose to vote, the matter resting entirely between tho 
Senator from Colorado and myself. If, however, a question jg 


| raised about it, as my vote is not necessary to make a quorum, | 


I should like to inquire of the Senator from | 


Tennessee if it be his purpose to object or prevent the adoption | 


of the resolution by the Senate? 

Mr. HARRIS. It ismy purpose to look at it and see exactly 
what it is, and to-morrow will come in twenty-four hours. 

Mr. HOAR. I did not know but the Senator might be willing 
to disclose his whole purpose now, if he has any further purpose 
than that. 

Mr. HARRIS. My purpose is one of inquiry at present. I do 
do not know what my purpose will be after I have looked at the 
resolution. 

Mr. HOAR. I suspect the Senator has looked at it a good 
many times before. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. VEST. I renew my motion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Missouri, that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. HOAR. On that question I ask for the yeas and nays. 


‘The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded | eonsideration of executive business. 


to call the roll. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon (when his name was called). T am 
paired with the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. VILAS]. 
If he were here I should vote ‘‘ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. PLATT. I desire to announce that the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. MANDERSON] is detained from the Senate to-day by 
illness. He is paired with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BLACKBURN]. 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE. Idesire to announce that my colleague 
{[Mr. MCMILLAN] is absent from the city and is paired with the 
Senator from North Carolina |[Mr. VANCE]. 

Mr. WASHBURN (after having voted in the negative). I am 
paired with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CAMDEN]. I 
notice that he is not present, and | therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. HOAR. The fist of names read by the Secretary shows 
some ten or twelve more than a quorum, and yet several Senators 
have voted, undoubtedly inadvertently, who are supposed on 
our side to be paired with absent Repablican members. 

The same thing happened day before yesterday. I suppose 
that the reservation of a right to vote to make a quorum does 
not authorize the Senator reserving it to vote when there are 
ten or twelve more than aquorum voting. Day before yesterday 
thers was an apparent majority on the other side of 23 upon a 
party vote. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Is debate in order? 

Mr. HOAR. I think it is a question of the highest privilege. 

Mr. VANCE (after having voted in the affirmative). I wish 
to state that I voted inadvertently. I have a general pair with 
the Senator from Michigan | Mr. McMILLAN), who is absent. 
understood it was announced the other day that he was paired 


with some other Senator, and I did not think to announce the | 


pair this morning. 

Mr. MILLS (after having voted in the affirmative). 
paired with the Senator from New Hampshire | Mr. GALLINGER], 
and will withdraw my vote. 

Mr. DUBOIS. I desire to announce the pair of my colleague 
[Mr. SHOUP] with the Senator from California [Mr. WHITE}. 

Mr. VANCE. I understand that my vote will be withdrawn. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The vote of the Senator from North 
Carolina is withdrawn. 

Mr. WHIT® of Louisiana (after having voted in the affirma- 
tive). [havea 
My understanding of the pair is that it gives me a perfect right 
to vote on this motion. t take it that I am the judge of that. 
However, to prevent all possibility of misapprehension, I trans- 
fer my pair to-the Senator from Nebraska |Mr. ALLEN], so as to 
enable me to vote. 

Mr.CALL. I have transferred my pair to the Senator from 
Nebraska | Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. PASCO. But the junior Senator from Massachusetts [ Mr. 
LopcE} has come in and voted. 

Mr. CALL. I am informed that the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. LopG#] has voted, and therefore the pair of the Sen- 
= a Louisiana can be transferred to the Senator from Ne- 

aska. : 


1 | 


I am | 


| 


} 
| 


| 
| 


j 





— with the Senator from Montana/[Mr. Power]. | 


will withdraw it. 
The result was announced—yeas 33, nays 19; as follows: 

YEAS—33. 
Kyle, 
McPherson, 
Martin, 
Mitchell, Wis. 
Murphy, 
Palmer, 
Pasco, 
Peffer, 
Pugh, 


NAYS—19. 


Hoar, 
Jones, Nev. 
Lodge, 
Morrill, 
Platt, 


NOT VOTING—22. 


Mitchell, Oregon 
Morgan, 
Pettigrew, 
Power, 

Ransom, 

Shoup, 
Stanford, 
Stewart, 


Roach, 
Smith, 
Turpie, 
Vest, 
Voorhees, 
White, La. 


Bate, 
Butler, 


Gibson, 
Gordon, 
Gorman, 
Gray, 
Harris, 
Hill, 
Hunton, 
Irby, 
Jones, Ark. 


Cockrell, 
Coke, 
Daniel, 
Faulkner, 
George, 


Proctor, 
Sherman, 
Squire, 
Stockbridge. 


Cameron, 
Carey, 
Chandler, 
Culiom, 
Davis, 


Dolph, 
Dubois, 
Hansbrough, 
Hawley, 
Higgins, 


Aldrich, 
Allen, 
Al!)son, 
Berry, 
Blac«burn, 
Brice, 


Teller, 
Vance, 
Vilas, 
Walthall, 
Washburn, 
White, Cal. 


Dixon, 
Frye, 
Gallinger, 
Hale, 
Lindsay, 
McMillan, 
Camden, Manderson, Wilson, 
Colquitt, Mills, Wolcott. 

So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
After twenty minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 


CHARGES AGAINST SENATOR ROACH. 


Mr. GORMAN. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I ask the Senator to withdraw the moti 
in order to enable me to make a request of the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maryland 
yield? 

Mr. GORMAN. Yes, sir; for that purpose. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, there is before the Senat 
a resolution in relation to the Senator from North Dakota | \ 
Roacu}], which has been offered by the Senator from Massachu:- 
setts [Mr. HOAR], and has not yet been referred to the Commit- 
tee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Se! 
ate. I desire to make some remarks upon that resolution, and | 
ask unanimous consent of the Senate to proceed atthis time. | 
have understood that there is a substitute to be *ffered for th 
resolution. I am willing to proceed either before or after that 
substitute shall be offered, if it is to be offered. My reques' 


| that I may be allowed now to address the Senate in favor of |! 


resolution of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the rey 
of the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. GORMAN. I trust it may suit the convenience of th 
Senator to postpone his remarks until to-morrow. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I will speak at the pleasure of the Senate. 
If it is not the pleasure of the Senate that I shall proceed now, 
I ask that to-morrow morning, after the routine business, | maj 


est 


| have leave to address the Senate on that resolution. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from New Hampshire? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GORMAN. I renew my motion that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 o’clock and 55 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, Apri! |, 
1893, at 12 o’clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate April 13, 1893. 
ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 
Alex. W. Terrell, of Texas, to be envoy extraordinary «nd 


minister plenipotentiary of the United States to Turkey, vic 
David P. Thompson, resigned. 


ASSOCIATE JUSTICE SUPREME COURT ARIZONA. 


John J. Hawkins, of Arizona Territory, to be associate justice 
of the supreme court of the Territory of Arizona, vice Edmuné 
W. Wells, resigned. 

DISTRICT ATTORNEYS. 

Francis R. Lassiter, of Virginia, to be attorney of the United 
States for the eastern district of Virginia, vice Thomas R. bor 
land, resigned. J 

John H. M. Wigman, of Wisconsin, to be attorney of the United 
States for the eastern district of Wisconsin, vice Elihu Colma, 
to be removed. 
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James F. Read, of Arkansas, to be attorney of the United 
States for the western district of Arkansas, vice William H. H. | 
Clayton, to be removed. 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 

George J. Crump, of Arkansas, to be marshal of the United 
States for the western district of Arkansas, vice Jacob Yoes, re- 
signed. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 

Charles W. Larrabee, of Maine, to be collector of customs for | 
the district of Bath, in the State of Maine, to succeed James W. | 
Wakefield, whose term of office has expired by limitation. 





CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 11, 1898. 
GOVERNOR OF UTAH. 
Caleb W. West, of Salt Lake City, Utah, to be governor of 
Utah. 





FIRST DEPUTY COMMISSIONER OF PENSIONS. 

Dominic I. Murphy, of Washington, D. C., to be First Deputy | 

Commissioner of Pensions. 
POSTMASTERS. 

Exum B. Britt, to be postmaster at Suffolk, in the county of 
Nansemond and State of Virginia. 

Irwin Tucker, to be postmaster at Newport News, in the 
county of Warwick and State of Virginia. 


Fripay, April 14, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
CHARGES AGAINST SENATOR ROACH. 

Mr. ROACH Mr. President, I rise to a question of personal 
privilege. 

My colleagve, the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. | 
HANSBROUGH], is reported to have said, referring to the charges | 
alleged in the resolution of the Senator from Massachusetts, that | 
| told him I desired to offer a resolution for investigation, or 
that I thought itwasthe best thing todo. I rise nowtoconfirm 
that statement, and to say further that as far as that investiga- 
tion is concerned I desire it, and am perfectly willing that it 
shall be proceeded with. 

After the conversation referred to by my colleague, I yielded 
to the advice of friends in the Senate and did not act upon my 
own impulses in the matter. Hence [ did not offer the resolu- 
tion that I desired and intended to offer. New to this body and 
entirely unfamiliar with the customs and usages of the Senate, 
I naturally attached weight to the advice and opinion of those | 
older in the service and versed in the practices and precedents 
of the Senate. I was given to understand that, however much [ 
might desire or demand an investigation, it was not the practice 
of the Senate to take jurisdiction of alleged acts or conduct prior 
to the election of a Senator and having no connection with the 
legality thereof. 

If this practice isto be nowchanged, I have no protest to make; 
on the contrary, I repeat I am willing and desirous that the 
investigation be made. I seek no shelter and shrink from no 
scrutiny into my public and private character. 

[ desire to say at this time that I am perfectly willing and desir- 
ous that this investigation shall be proceeded with. That has 
been my position from the beginning. I stand here now to say 
that much, and to repeat it. 

With reference to my rising at this time, I willstate that I 
have been blamed for not speaking. I have also been criticised 
because it is alleged that I did say something. In justice to my 
colleague and myself with reference to what has been said in the 
newspapers (because these things so far are proceeding upon 
hewspaper allegations) I thought it my duty to say this much at 
this time. 

Mr.CHANDLER. Mr. President, in view of the statement 
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| acopy of the resolution, but have been unable to get it. 


| mous consent so far as I am concerned, without 





made by the Senator from North Dakota, I desire to call the at- 
tention of the Senate to the situation with reference to the reso- 
lution now pending before the Senate, upon which I obtained 
unanimous consent yesterday to speak. The resolution as origi- 
nally introduced by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] 
has been modified by him and provides for what might be called 
in some sort @ qualified investigation. The resolution now be- 
fore the Senate, and which the Senator from Massachusetts re- 
quested might be referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, provides that the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections shall inquire into the 
facts connected with the case of the Senator from North Dakota 
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so far as to determine what would be the right and the duty of 

the Senate in the premises, and to make report to the Senate. 
‘This modified resolution was drawn by the Senator from Massa- 

chusetts, submitted to the Senator from North Carolina | Mr. 


| VANCE], the chairman of the Committeeon Privileges and Elec- 


tions, and agreed to by him; and it was supposed upon this side 


| that it would be agreed to by the Senate without debate and 


without objection upon either side of the Chamber. 

In view of the statement now made by the Senator from North 
Dakota, I venture toask the Senator from North Carolina if, after 
the resolution shall have gone to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, and shall have 
been reported back by that committee, there is any objection to 
its adoption without debat2, so far asthe Senator is advised as to 
the views of Senators upon the other side of the Chamber? 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. President, I can only speak for myself of 
course. When the committee report the resolution back to the 
Senate I shall have no objection to its adoption. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Then I ask that the resolution may be re- 
ferred and that there may be unanimous consent that when the 
resolution is reported back by the Committee on Contingent Ex- 
penses, if it be so reported, it may be adopted without debate 
and without objection. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I have sent to the desk to get 
I un- 
derstand, however, that the resolution proposes to examine into 
and investigate the conduct of the Senator from North Dakota 
|Mr. ROACH! prior to his election to the Senate, and not con- 
nected with that fact. I shall be obliged, sir, to refuse unani- 
reference to 
what consequences may follow. I have had no interview, no 
communication, either directly ov indirectiy, with the Senator 
from North Dakota. I act upon my own responsibility and upon 
my conviction of my duty to the Senate and to the Constitution 
of my country. 

I deny absolutely the power of this body under any circum- 
stances to institute and conduct an investigation in relation to 
the conduct of a Senator, that conduct having transpired before 


| his election to this body and that conduct being disconnected 


with that election. I deny absolutely that any consent on the 
part of a Senator whose conduct is proposed to be investigated 
will give this body jurisdiction. 

Mr. CULLOM. Will the Senator from Mississippi allow me 
to interrupt him one moment? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 

ield? 

Mr. GEORGE. No, sir. 

Mr. CULLOM. Then I have the right to inquire what is now 
before the Senate, under the rule. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am before the Senate, for one. 

Mr.CULLOM. Whether the Senator is in order is what I de- 
sire to know. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
Senator from Illinois makes? 

Mr. CULLOM. i make the inquiry of the Chair, what is now 
before the Senate? 

Mr. GEORGE. The remarks of the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. CULLOM. I understand the resolution for seating the 
Senator from Montana is the matter to be laid before the Sen- 
ate. The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. ROACH] rose toa 
question of privilege. The resolution in reference to the Sena- 
tor from Montana has not been laid before the Senate by the 
Chair. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. CHANDLER] has asked unanimous consent that the resolu- 
tion submitted some days ago by the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. HOAR} may be referred, and agreed to without debate when 
reported. The resolution will be read, in order that the Senate 
may understand the question before it. 

Mr. CULLOM. That resolution was not laid before the Sen- 
ate by the Chair. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi will 
suspend until the resolution is read. 

Mr. GEORGE. Very well. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. HOAR on 
the 10th instant, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Privileges and Elections be directed to ex- 
amine the allegations recently made in the public press, charging WILLIAM 
N. ROACH,a Senator from the State of North Dakota, with certain crimi- 
nal offenses, committed while cashier or officer of a bank in the city of Wash- 
ington, and to ascertain the facts and circumstances so far as to enable the 
committee to determine and report what are the duty and power of the 
Senate in regard thereto; and for that purpose the committee shall have au 
thority to send for persons and papers, to employ a stenographer, to sit 
during the recess of the Senate, and to act through a subcommittee, and its 
expenses shall be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate. 


What is the point of order the 
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Mr. GEORGE. Am I in order now, Mr. President? 

Mr. CHANDLER. If the Senator will allow me a moment, I 
asked for unanimous consent, and the Senator from Mississippi 
rose to state that he could not give unanimous consent. I cer- 
tainly hope that he may, by the unanimous consent of the Sen- 
ate, be allowed to state the reasons why he objects to unanimous 
consent. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that this de- 
bate is preceeding by unanimous consent. 

Mr.GEORGS. That includes my right to proceed, I hope. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi will 
proceed, unless there be objection. 

Mr. CULLOM. I make no objection, Mr. President. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President-—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chairdoes not understand that 
objection has been made to the Senator from Mississippi pro- 
ceeding with his remarks. 

Mr. HOAR. I make no objection, but, on the contrary, hope 
that the Senator from Mississippi will proceed. However, it is 
understood of course that that does not waive the right of the 
Senator from New Hampshire to proceed afterward under the 
unanimous consent given last night. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair so understands. The 
Senator from Mississippi will proceed. 

Mr. GEORGE. When I was interrupted I was proceeding to 
state, in the first place, that the Senate has no jurisdiction to 
make the investigation, and, secondly, that no consent of the 
party to be investigated could give that jurisdiction. I under- 
stand the proposition is to investigate the conduct of a Senator 
transpiring before his election to the Senate and disconnected 
entirely from thatelection; that the conduct alleged has no re- 
lation to procuring his election to the Senate whereby the reg- 
ularity of that e lection might be impeached. 

i have not looked to the precedents upon the subject, but I 
take it that the only power this body has to inquire into the 
conduct of amember is under that clause of the Constitution 
which authorizes the Senate to punish a member for disorderly 
behavior or to expel him. It is not alleged that the Senator 
from North Dakota has been guilty of any disorderly conduct. 
Then, if we have a right to investigate at all it is under that 
other clause of the Constitution, the right to expel a member. 
It is not defined in the Constitution except incidentally for what 
cause a member may be expelled. I read the whole paragraph 


80 that the Senate may take it in: 


Each House may determine the rules of its proceedings, punish its mem- 
bers for disorderly behavior, and, with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel 
a member 


The resolution, if it does not look to one of these two things, 
is certainly without the jurisdiction of this body. If it be al- 
leged that a member of this body has been guilty of disorderly 
conduct the Senate may inv estigate that question, ascertain the 
facts, and pronounce judgment upon the facts. Certainly that 
relates to disorderly conduct whilst a member of this body, for 
it says ‘‘punish its members for disorderly behavior.” Disor- 
derly behavior of whom? Disorderly behavior of the member, 
and when he is a member, amenable to the jurisdiction of this 


body. 


Then, for what cause have we a right to inquire and have we 


avight toexpel? Sir, I think it is a very extraordinary prop- 
osition, when we consider it in all its length and breadth, that 
the Senate may look into the antecedent conduct of a person 


who has subsequently been elected a member of this body for the | 


yurpose of expelling him. What does that mean, Mr. Presi- 

be mt? Stop and think. It means that the Senate, for any cause 
which the Senate may adjudge sufficient, may reverse the action 
of a sovereign State in relation to.the election of a member to 
this body. 

Stating it in a litile different form, because [ desire the Sen- 
ate to understand distinctly what this proposition means, if we 
may for conduct or alleged conduct transpiring before the per- 
son becomes a member of this body expel him, do we not assume 
to dictate to a sovereign State in this Union whom it may elect 
as a Senator? In other words, whilst the Constitation of our 

country says that the State through its Legislature shall elect a 
Senator, if that Senator has the preseribed qualifications fixed 
in the Constitution, when he comes to take his seat here we may 


‘*We do not like the person whom the Legislature has sent | 


here: he is persona non grata; we do not like the man, though 
possessing all the qualifications prescribed by the Constitution, 


whom asovereign State has seen proper to select and accredit to | 


this body.” 

Mr. President, have we the power to do that? Are we an ap- 
pellate court authorized by the Constitution (and if we are not 
authorized by the Constitution we are not authorized at all) to | 
sit in pm upon the propriety of an act performed by a | 
State Legislature in conting a Senator to this body? 


APRIL 14, 


State the proposition as you may, conceal it by any sort of , 
cumlocution or specious verbiage, and at last it comes to jh, 
simple, single proposition, the Legislature of the State may sa, 
that this man suits us; we may say that he does not suit us 

Mr. President, if the mere statement of that proposition is 
enough to condemn it in the minds of thoughtful Senators, | 
hope I may be allowed to indulge a little in speculating for w) 
cause we shall undertake to expel a member for acts done prj 
to his election. Where are the rules laid down which are 
guide us in our judgment in this important particular? Do yo, 
find anywhere in the Constitution of the country that a Senat 
shall not have been guilty of this thing or that thing or { 
other thing as a necessary prerequisite to his title to a seat | 
Not one word. 

Then, sir, what are the rules by which we are to detery 
whether we shall expel a member or not for acts done prio 
his election? They areabsolutely unwritten in the Constitution: 
they are left to the discretion of this body; and that discretion 
when translated into plain English constitutional language 
means that the Senate of the United States have the right to 
pel a person from this body because they do not like w hat od 
have done prior to his election to the Senate. If any Senato) 
| can say to me that that is not the correct statement of the prop- 
osition I should like to hear him. I deny, therefore, that 
have any jurisdiction. I deny,therefore, that any consent on t! 
part of the Senator can give jurisdiction. 

But do Senators say, as I heard one suggest the other day, 
that we have a right to know with whom we are associat 
Where do we get that right? What clause of the Constitu 
gives the power toa Senator from Mississippi or to a Sen: 
from any other State to say, ‘‘1 invoke the action of this body to 
enable me to determine whether Ishall associate with the Senat 
| from Arkansas or the Senator from any other State”? This 
body has no jurisdiction—I want that understood—to mak« 
inquiry, except that inquiry be the foundation for some actio 
this body, not the actionof A and B, or C and D, who may 
members of this body, but the action of the body as a Senate. 

As I have shown, we can not expel a Senator for miscon 
rior to his election, and we are therefore without jurisdicti 
Por what purpose can we make the investigation? None. Then, 
according to the rule of law, if we be w ithout jurisdiction to pro- 
nounce any effectual judgment, how can we make the investiga- 
tion? It is afundamental principle of law that you can not pun- 
ish a witness for perjury before a court and in a cause over which 
| that court has no jurisdiction. So, if the Senate should conclud 
| to go into this sham and farce of an investigation, it will meet 
with these difficulties: First, that no man who is summoned 
a committee 2s a witness will be bound to attend, the court hav- 
ing no jurisdiction; secondly, if he does attend, and gives false 
testimony. he can not be punished. So you make this investiga- 
tion, if you make it at all, before a committee who can only ex- 
amine witnesses who volunteer their presence and witnesses who 
testify without being under any legal—I am not talking about 
moral—obligation to tell the truth. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GORMAN. If the Senator from New Hampshire 
| permit me, I will say that if we have a quorum when this reso- 

ee comes up I shall offer a substitute for the resolutio 
| which [ should fice to have read before the Senator proceeds. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The proposed substitute will be 
| read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Privileges and Elections be direct: 
inquire into and consider the question whether the Senate has authority + 
jurisdiction to investigate charges made against a Senator as to conduct or 
offenses occurring or committed prior to his election, not relating to his duty 
as Senator or affecting the integrity of his election. 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President 

Mr. HOAR. ‘Will the Senator from New Hampshire kind 
yield to me for a moment to make a suggestion in relation to th he 
| order of business, which | pe will take but a moment? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Certainly) 


SENATOR FROM MONTANA. 


Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, it will be remembered by the Se! 
| ate that the report of the minority of the Committee on Pri 
leges and Elections in regard to the claims to three seats in t! he 
Senate, depending upon the validity of the appointments by the 
governors of certain States, was submitted to me to present to 
the Senate. That was done by the unanimous request of the 
committee, and I made the report. I wish, therefore, to do my 
| duty in rd to those cases. From what I can learn I suppose 
| thatthe debate in regard to them is substantially over, and | de 
sire to ask unanimous consent that there may be a vote take! 
n those'cases without further debate at 2 o’clock to-morrow. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Massachusetts? 
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Mr. HARRIS. There is, 

Mr. VEST. I object. 

Mr. FAULKNER. 
quest of the Senator from Massachusetts, that I know of several 
Senators who desire to be heard upon those resolutions before 
they are acted upon. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is objection to the request of 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOAR. If I may be pardoned, I will say that I thought 


I desire to say, in connection with the re- | 


it very likely that some Senator would desire to have further 


debate without taking the vote at the time I named; butI thought 
under thecircumstances every body would recognize the propriety 
of granting unanimous consent in order that it might be under- 
stood that the matter should be concluded. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I will say to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts that I know there is a desire to discuss the questions arising 
upon those resolutions. 

Mr. HOAR. I wished to have that fact appear clearly 
making this request. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
is entitled to the floor. 
Mr. CHANDLER. 

Mr. HOAR. 
Iwill inquire if the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. FAULK- 
NER], or the Senator from Missouri {Mr. VEST], or the Senator 
from Tennessee |Mr. HARRIS} think that a time can be fixed at 
the present session by agreement for such a vote? 

Mr. VEST (in his seat). We will confer about that. 

Mr. HOAR. I should be very glad to have such a time fixed, 
if the Senate can agree to it. 


by 


The Senator from New Hampshire 


Mr. President—— 


DISBURSEMENTS BY 
Mr. COCKRELL, 


RECESS COMMITTEES. 
I offer a resolution, which I ask to have 


Mr. HOAR. I should like to be permitted to say that I think, 

| and I believe that the Republican membersof the Committee on 

Privileges and Elections agree with me in thinking, that it would 

be better and more in accordance with the precedents to have 

distinct authority given to the committee not only to investigate 
the claim of Mr. Ady, but also the title of Mr. MARTIN. 

As the majority of the committee, however, have preferred 
this form of the resolution, it is quite obvious that no public ad- 
vantage will be gained to anybody by entering upon a long de- 
bate at this time, when we are all anxious to finish the sessionas 
soon as possible. Therefore I do not raise a question about 
the resolution in its present shape. I intended originally to 
move an amendment, broadening a little the lancua d ye 

| siblvy the meaning of the resolution, but under the circumstan 


If the Senator will pardon me one moment more, | 


referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent | 


Expenses of the Senate. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
shire yield for that purpose? 
Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be reported. 
The resolution was read, and referred to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, as 
follows: 


Does the Senator from New Hamp- 


penses Of the Senate be instructed to ascertain and fix the sums necessary to 
disbursed by the various standing or special committees authorized to sit 
during the recess; that When the said sum or sums be so ascertained and 
fixed by the said committee, the expenses of the various committees, stand- 
ing or select, authorized to sit during the recess, be absolutely limited to the 
amount so fixed by the said committee. 

Resolved farther, That the said Committee to Audit and Control the Contin- 
gent Expenses of the Senate, In ascertaining and fixing the said stims, be, 
and hereby is, directed to so fix the amounts as to keep the aggregate sum 
Within the appropriation. 


REPORT OF IMMIGRANT COMMISSIONER SCHULTEIS. 


Mr, CHANDLER. I think I shall offer a resolution myself 
and then take a new start in my remarks, with the permission 
of Senators. 


| trol the Contingent Expenses uf the Senat 


I shall not raise any question about it. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on ag 1g to the 
amendment reported by the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 
The amendment was agreed to. : 
The resolution as amended was agreed to. 
ADMISSION OF TERRITO 


RIES. 


Mr. HARRIS. I objected to the resolution which was re- 
ported yesterday morning by the Committee on Contingent Ex- 
penses in respect to the Committee on Territories. I ask that 
that resolution be now laid before the Senate, and J shal! with- 


draw all objection to it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Chair will 
lay before the Senate the resolution referred to by the Senator 
from Tennessee, which will be read. 

The Secretary read the following resolution, submitted by Mr. 
CARRY April 6, 1893, which had been reported from the Com- 





mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate, with an amendment: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Territories, or any subcommittee thereof 
appointed for the purpose, are hereby authorized during the recesa of Con 
gress to visit the Territories of New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Oklahoma 
for the purpose of obtaining information with regard to the resources, po 
ulation, and condition of said Territories, and as tothe propriety of the ad 


mission of the same as States, and that the expenses of said committee b: 
paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate 


The amendment reported by the Committee to Audit and Con 
was to add to the 


| resolution: 
Resolved, That the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- | 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Theresolution of the Senator from 


New Hampshire will be read. 


The resolution was read, and referred to the Committee on 


Printing, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Public Printer be, and is hereby, directed to print for 


the use of the Senate, with a title page, 12,000 additiona! copies of the report 


of Immigrant Commissioner H. J. Schulteis, contained in Part I, House Ex- | 


ecutive Document No. 235, first session Fifty-first Congress, pages 263 to 323 


inclusive. 
KANSAS SENATORIAL INVESTIGATION. 


Mr. CHANDLER. I take occasion now to yield toany further 
morning business which Senators may desire to offer. 

_Mr. HOAR. If that be the case, 1 should like to inquire if 
there is any further objection to the resolution reported from 


eo 


Provided, That no expense be incurred for clerical service, any clerical 
service required by the said committee or any sabcommittee thereof to be 


performed by the regular clerical force of the committee without extra com 
pensation. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution, as amended, was agreed to. 
DISBURSEMENTS BY RECESS COMMITTEES. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I ask leave to report from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate the resolution submitted this morning by the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL]. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
| penses of the Senate be instructed to ascertain and fix the sums necessary to 
be disbursed by the various standing or special committees authorized to sit 
during the recess; that when the said sum or sums be so ascertained ead 
fixed by the said committee, the expenses of the various committees, stand 
ing or select, authorized to sit during the recess, be absolutely lim ito th 

amount so fixed by the said committee. 
Resolved further, That the said Committee to Audit and Control the Con 


tingent Expenses of the Senate, in ascertaining and fixingthe 
and hereby is, directed to so fix the amounts as to keep the aggregate sum 


Sums, De, 





| within the appropriation 


the Committee on Contingent Expenses in regard to the Kansas 


Senatorial investigation case? 

Mr. HARRIS. There is not, so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. HOAR. I ask that the resolution may be now disposed of. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the resolution referred to by the Senator from Massachusetts, 
which will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Privileges and Elections, or any subcom- 
Ww nerent, be authorized to investigate the right of Mr. Joseph W. Ady, 
soar laims a seatin this body as Senator from Kansas; and, if intheir judg- 
‘nt it bemecessary, toemploy a stenographer, send for persons and papers, 
© administer oaths, and to sit during the recess of the Senate. 


The resolution was reported from the Committee to Audit and 


ontrol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate with an amend- 
ment, to add: 


The expense thereot to be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Thequestion is on the amendment. 


Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I ask unanimous consent for the 
consideration of the resolution at this time. 

Mr. CALL. I ask that that resolution go over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Florida objects, 
and the resolution will go over and be printed. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 
On motion of Mr. CULLOM, it was 


Ordered, That Goff A. Hall have leave to withdraw his papers 
files of the Senate 


Mr. GORMAN. As the Senator from New Hampshire has 
given way to quite a number of matters of public business, will 
it inconvenience him to have a short executive session before he 
proceeds with his remarks? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield to the request of the Senator from 
Maryland. 

Mr. GORMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. HIGGINS. [should like to present an order for adoption 
before that is done. 


from the 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maryland 
yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. GORMAN. Weshall likely come out of executive session 
in a short time. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I hope the Senator from Maryland will allow 
me to offer an order for adoption. 

Mr. GORMAN. IL yield for that purpose. 

On motion of Mr. HIGGINS, it was 

Ordered, That William W. S. Davis have leave to withdraw his papers 
from the files of the Senate, subject to the rules. 


On motion of Mr. COCKRELL, it was 


Ordered, That the papers in connection with Senate bill No. 1194 of the 
at second Congress, for the relief of G. W. Harbaugh, be withdrawn from 
the files of the Senate, there having been no adverse report. 


PROPOSED EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. GORMAN. I now renew my motion that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. CULLOM. I hope the purpose of the Senator from Mary- 
land is not to have the Senate hold an extended executive ses- 
sion. 

Mr. GORMAN. I think a very short executive session will 
suffice. 

Mr. CULLOM. As the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
CHANDLER] bas been waiting now for two days and expected to 
make his remarks this afternoon—— 

Mr. GORMAN. I have made the motion with his consent. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understood that the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire had yielded to the Senator from Mary- 
land to make that motion. 

Mr. CULLOM. I simply want it understood that the Senator 
from New Hampshire will be entitled to proceed with his re- 
marks very soon. 

Mr.GORMAN. Asa matter of course, he will. I renew my 
motion. 

Mr. HARRIS. I desire to inquire if the Senator from New 
Hampshire, under the consent which was given yesterday, holds 
the floor at this time and in futuro? Will the Senator from New 
Hampshire tell me how long he claims the right to the floor 
under the consent which was given yesterday? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I have hardly had the floor at all yet, and 
I think it is rather hard for the Senator from Tennessee to put 
that question to me. I had not taken the floor under the unani- 
mous consent given me yesterday, but the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. ROACH] made a statement; then I asked unanimous 
consent; then the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] made 
aspeech; and then I thought it was an opportune time for me 
togoon. I have yielded to morning business and all kinds of 
business, and I now yield to the motion of the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. GORMAN]; but I do not care to tell the Senator 
from Tennessee how long I shall speak when I am kindly ac- 
corded the right to go on under the unanimous consent which 
was given me yesterday. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I am a little curious to know, 
and I have a right to know, how long the Senator is going to 
hold the right to the floor under the consent which was given 
yesterday? 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARRIS. I will hear the Senator from Illinois later. 

Mr. CULLOM. I should like to make a remark in connection 
with the inquiry of the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator may make the remark when I 
get ready to hear him, and not till then. 

Mr. CULLOM. Very well. Has the Senator the right to the 
floor? 

Mr. HARRIS. Iwas recognized by the Chair, and I think 
that gives me the right to the floor. 

Mr. CULLOM. Not for all day. 

Mr. HARRIS. I shall meatably not occupy it quite so long. 

Mr. CULLOM (to Mr. CHANDLER). I would not yield at all 
under those circumstances. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yielded the floor—— 

Mr. HARRIS. But the Senator from New Hampshire took 
the floor this morning under the consent which was granted yes- 
terday, and matters have drifted on. Now I do not quite under- 
stand that the consent given on yesterday for the Senator to 
address the Senate immediately after the reading of the Journal 
to-day shall extend without limit. I want to know how far it 
extends, and the Senator declines to answer. 

Mr. CHANDLER. No, Mr. President, I do not. 

Mr. HARRIS. He has been very kind in yielding to others, 
{ grant; but there is a good deal of business before the Senate. 

fr. CHANDLER. | will answer the Senator's question, of 
course, if I can. I should like to understand exactly what the 
Senator wishes to know of me. I yielded to the a 
leader of the Senate on the other side, the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. GORMAN]. ° 


APRIL 14, 


Mr. HARRIS. What I wish to_ know is, how far the consent 
of yesterday goes. I regret that I did not object then. [ ay, 
realy to object whenever the time comes that I can legitimate], 
do so without violating a unanimous consent rule. That is 

oint. 

Mr. CHANDLER. [yield tothe Senator from Maryland, ang 
leave the matter in his hands. 

Mr.GORMAN. Of course the Senator from New Hampshire 
by unanimous consent, is entitled to the floor, and if the motio, 
I made for an executive session interrupts him, I shal! wit). 
draw the motion. 

Mr. CULLOM (to Mr. CHANDLER). Go on and make your 
speech. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maryland wit). 
draws his motion, and the Senator from New Hampshire is enti. 
tled to the floor. 


CHARGES AGAINST SENATOR ROACH. 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, at the banquet given oy 
the 27th of February last by the eighty-eight Senators to \ ice. 
President Morton, the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Coc. 
RELL] described the Senate as ‘‘ the most important and distin. 
guished legislative assembly on earth.” Imbued, I trust, with 
the spirit of that utterance, I approach the unpleasant duty of 
advocating the resolution which is before the Senate and of stat. 
ing my views of the law and the facts in the case of the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Roacu]. 

I had hoped, Mr. President, to be spared the necessity of speak. 
ing, by an arrangement between Senators on both sides of th: 
Chamber for the unanimous passage, without debate, of a reso. 
lution, carefully expressed, under which we might have such an 
investigation as the circumstances of the case seem to require, 
and discussion after that—investigation first, and discussion 
afterwards. Indeed such an arrangement was entered into after 
a conference between the Republican and Democratic members 
of the Committee on Privileges and Elections, and the result 
was the resolution which is now before the Senate, to the unani- 
mous passage of which the Senator from Mississippi[Mr. Grorc: 
has objected, and for which the Senator from Maryland |\Mr. 
GORMAN] has offered a substitute. 

Instead, therefore, of an amicable understanding as to the ap- 
propriate course of procedure in this case, which is one of some 
delicacy, it seems to have been decided by the leaders on the 
other side of the Chamber that the resolution of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] shall not pass. The Senator 
from Mississippi alone of the Senators upon the other side of 
the Chamber objected to it, but later the Senator from Mary- 
land offered a substitute for it. That substitute states the only 
ground upon which there can possibly be opposition to the res 
olution which was agreed upon, namely, that it is not within 
the constitutional power of the Senate the United States to in- 
quire into the conduct of any Senator or into a crime committed 
by any Senator before he was elected to the Senate. 

It is only possible to defeat the resolution for investiyation 
which is now before us by laying down in the American Senate 
in this year 1893 the rule that no matter what crime may have 
been committed by a person occupying a seat in this Chamber 
no matter under what circumstances of atrocity, it is not within 
the constitutional power of the Senate to even so much as 4): 
point a committee to make an investigation into the facts and 
circumstances of that conduct and of that crime. 

This proposition can not be sustained upon any correct vie" 
either of English parliamentary law or of the constitutional or 
parliamentary law of the United States. I have taken ovcasi00 
during the present session to examine the authorities, bo!) 
Englishand American, on this subject. Idid thisnotwith a view 
of presenting my conclusions to the Senate, but for my own guid 
ance in determining my action as a Senator; but I have made 4 
summary of the precedents, which has already been made public 
and which I now read to the Senate: 


I. In England members of the House of Commons have been expe 
discriminately for acts done before as well as after their elections 

Il. The principle has been to preserve the purity, honor, and high charac 
ter of the legislative body; and the members have been expelled bot! 
and after conviction of crime, and whether légal prosecutions have « 
not been instituted. 

Ill. In the’ United States there have been almost no actual ex) 
from Congress except for disloyalty, and, apparently, not one for a! 
committed before election. ; 

IV. The advocates of expulsion have asserted the principle of the hus 
cases—the necessity of preserving the character of the legislature 
guage broad enough to cover offenses committed before as well : 
election. The opponents of expulsions have usually argued against te 

ht of expelling for acts done before the election. st 

’. The decided weight of Saneenegeeyntce is in favor of the right a® 
duty to expel for offenses committed before election which, in the judsme 
of the legislature, renders the person an unfit member thereof. : 

VI. Numerous investigations have been made into the conduct of mea 
bers before their election, andit is believed that in all cases where av iuve 
tigation has been seriously demanded it has been ordered, and the (« isis 
to expel or not to expel has been made in full view of all the facts, ex: ors 
one case, where the facts appeared upon the request for investigation * 
were not deserving of co eration. 


my 
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This summary is sustained by the English and American cases. | 


[read first from May’s Parliamentary Practice, on page 62, where 
he states the grounds of expulsions: ‘ 

Expulsion is generally reserved for offenses which render members unfit 
for a seat in Parliament, and which if not so punished would bring discredit 
upon Parliament itself. Members have been expelled as being in open re- 
pellion; as having been guilty of torgery, of perjury, of frauds and breaches 
of trust; of misappropriation of public money; of conspiracy to defraud; 
of corruption in the administration of justice, or in public offices, or in the 
execution of their duties as members of the House; of conduct unbecoming 
the character of an officer and a gentleman; and of libels and various other 
offenses committed against the House itself. 


In support of Mr. May’s proposition are cited numerous cases 
from the Commons Journal which I have examined, and some of 
them I propose to submit tothe Senate. As stated in my memo- 
randum, the English cases of expulsion from the House of Com- 
mons are indiscriminately for offenses committed both before 
and after the election. These which I now first read were ap- 


he : as sad a or ‘ - darlin. | : : : wae 
parently committed while the offenders were members of Parlia- | nenis Bond, esq., and John Birch, esq., were expelled for breach 


ment. 

In 9 Commons Journal, 24, November 22, 1667, it was— 

Ordered, That John Asburnham, in receiving £500 from the French mer- 
chants, hath committed an offense to the dishonor of this House and contrary 
to his duty as a member thereof 

And he was expelled. 

In 11 Commons Journal, 274, on March 16, 1694, Sir John Tre- 
vor, late Speaker, was expelled for receiving 1,000 guineas from 
the city of London after passing the orphans’ bill. 

In 11 Commons Journal, 283, it appears that Mr. Hungerford, 
amember, having taken 20 guineas for his pains and services as 
chairman of the committee to whom the orphans’ bill was com- 
mitted, wasexpelled as guilty of a high crime and misdemeanor. 

On January 21, 1720, as appears by 19 Commons Journal, 406, 
Jacob Sawbridge and Sir ‘Theodore Janssen, each being de- 
scribed as ‘‘a member of this House and one of the directors of 
the South Sea Company,” were expelled for being ‘‘ guilty of a 
notorious breach of trust,” the record stating as to each that 
he has ‘thereby occasioned very great loss to great numbers of 
His Majesty’s subjects, and has highly prejudiced the public 
credit.” 

On page 412 of the same volume, 19 Commons Journal, Sir 
Robert Chaplin and Francis Eyles, esq., were expelled for the 
same reason. 

In 20 Commons Journal, 702, May 16, 1726, is recorded the 
case of John Ward, esq. A record was exhibited from the 
court of King’s Bench, and it appeared that Ward had been 
“convicted of the crime of forgery this present Easter term.”’ 
He was expelled nem.con. The forgery was committed February 
1, 1725. The forged writing appeared to be dated April 30, 
1706. 

In 69 Commons Journal, 433, July 5, 1814, is recorded the case 
of Sir Thomas Cochrane. He was expelled because he was de- 
clared to have been ‘‘ convicted of a conspiracy with a wicked 
and fraudulent intention to thereby cheat and defraud His Maj- 
esty’s subjects of divers large sums of money.” The conviction 
was in 1814. The crime alleged was a conspiracy on February 
19, 1814, to spread the false report that the French troops had 
been beaten and Napoleon killed, and this in order to make profit- 
able a speculation in the public funds. 

Now I come to cases where the expulsions seem to have been 
for offenses committed before the person expelled became a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons. 

_ In 14 Commons Journal, 171, February 1, 1702, it appears that 
it was 

Resolved, That Richard, Earl of Ranelagh, late paymaster of the forces, is 


guilty of a high crime and misdemeanor in misapplying several sums of the 
public money. 


Resolved, That Richard, Earl of Ranelagh, for his said offenses be expelled 
this House. 


This crime appears to have been committed between 1692 
and 1699, and apparently before Earl Ranelagh became a mem- 
ber of thé House of Commons. It was clearly while he was 
paymaster of Her Majesty’s forces. 

In John Quiney Adams's speech in Senator John Smith’s case, 
recorded in the Annals of Congress, Tenth Congress, first ses- 
sion, volume 1, page 243, is stated the case of Thomas Ridge, 
who was expelled from the House of Commons. 

[n 17 Commons Journal, 30, January 14, 1711, is recorded the 
Well-known case of the expulsion of Sir Robert Walpole. The 
charge was a corrupt contract sworn to by Robert Mann, and 
the record shows that the offense was committed in August, 
1709. Lam not able to determine whether Sir Robert Walpole 
was then a member of the House of Commons, a minister, or not. 
The resolution was: 
inl Robert epee, @sq., & member of this House, in receiving the sum 
a guineas and in taking a note for £500 more on account of two contracts 
or forage otf Her Majesty's troops quartered in North Britain, made by him 


while secretary of war, pursuant to a power granted to him by the late lord 
treasurer, is guilty of a high breach of trust and notorious corruption. 
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The resolution was passed by yeas 205, nays 148; and he was 
committed to the Tower and expelled by a vote of 170 to Ls. 

In 51 Commons Journal, 661, May 2, 1796, it appears that Mr. 
John Fenton Cawthorne, who was then expelled, had been found 
guilty by court-martial of having acted fraudulently and in a 
scandalous and infamous manner unbecoming the character of an 
officer and a gentleman as colone! of the Westminster regiment 
in the Middlesex militia, in the embezzlement of soldiers’ money 
and clothing and of like offenses as far back as 1793. 

In 65 Commons Journal, 399, May 23, 1810, is recorded the case 
of Joseph Hunt, esq., who was expelled for having as treasurer 
of ordnance misapplied a large sum of the public money. On 
page 280 it is stated that he was a defaulter to the amount of 
£93,926. It also appears that he was first appointed treasurer of 
ordnance in 1803, and a second time in 1807, when he was not a 
member of the House of Commons. 

In 2! Commons Journal, 871, March 30, 1732, it appears that 


of trust as commissioners for the sale of forfeited estates for the 
use of the public. These offenses were committed July 30, 1723, 
nearly nine years before the time of expulsion. 

In 39 Commons Journal, 770, December 4, 1788, Christopher 


| Atkinson, esq., was expelled because ‘‘ convicted of the crime of 


” 


perjury.” The perjury wascommitted February 7, 1780, by swear- 
ing that William Bennett had libeled him in the Genera! Ad- 
vertiser and Morning Intelligencer of January 31, 1781, while he 
was corn factor, purchasing corn and supplying the commission- 
ers for victualing the royal navy. 

BENJAMIN WALSH'S CASE. 


The last English case to which I wish to call special attention 


is that recorded in 67 Commons Journal, 176, proceedings of 
March 5, 1812. It was the case of Benjamin Walsh. The ques- 
tion before the House of Commons was this: 


That Benjamin Walsh, esq., a member of this House, having been tried at 
the Old Bailey in January last for felony and convicted thereof, and having 
received a free pardon by reason of his offense not amounting to felony in 
the opinion of the judges, but gross fraud and notorious breach of trust hav- 
ing been proved against him on the said trial, is unworthy and unfit to con- 
tinue a member of this House 


I fing a statement of the principle upon which Mr. Walsh was 
expelled in Lord Colchester’s Diary. Lord Colchester had been 
Mr. Speaker Charles Abbot, and in volume 2 of his Diary and 
Correspondence, page 373, is this entry: 

House of Commons: Mr. Walsh was expelled after a long debate, by 101 to 
16. The principle of theexpulsion: The facts incontrovertibly proved (upon 
the trial at the Old Bailey) of his having plotted and practiced a gross and 
infamous breach of trust in a money transaction, to his own emolument; 
and the precedent (by which that principle had already been extended to 
transactions respecting not only public, but also private property in the 
case of individuals) argued and relied upon was that of the Charitable Cor 
poration in 1732, when, for indirect and fraudulent practices, three members 
were expelled; and the legal conviction of any indictable offense in those 
practices was held to be so little necessary to precede the expulsion that 
they were expelled first and the legal prosecutions were ordered afterwards, 
as is commonly the practice of Parliament, where it first vindicates its own 
honor and then consigns the individual to legal prosecution, which may or 
may not be able to fix legal guilt and punishment on the delinquent 


The debate in the Walsh case is contained in Hansard’s Par- 
liamentary Debates, first series, volume 21. On page 934 is 
stated the record of the conviction. On page 939 is the free par- 
don granted him for the crime. Then follows the letter of Mr. 
Walsh, which was read in the House of Commons, which consti- 
tuted a confession of his crime. I will ask that the Secretary 
may read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. JONES of Arkansas in the 
chair). The Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


My commission business, which I expected would increase, has become a 
hopeless resource, as it would furnisk& but avery small portion of my ex- 
penditure, and every attempt that I have made to assist by other means 
has ended in failure and loss. I did look forward with hope to the connec- 
tion I proposed to you, and if this late unfortunate event had not occurred 
I think it possible I might have struggled through, as I have no doubt it 
would have answered our utmost wishes; and I trust that you will perse- 
vere in it with the fullest success. ButI saw that it was impossible for me 
to provide the means, and there was no chance of sawing myself from ruin, 
and my dear wife and children from poverty, and my brothers and sisters 
from loss by me, which they could iif afford, but to pursue a step woich, 
though it will bring disgrace on my name, yet will afford me the means of 
preventing these dreadful calamities. 

You who know my principles may well conceive that to resolve on a direct 
dishonest act must have givenme much pain; but when I pictured to myself 
my sweet children in want, I resolved totake the means for their support from 
one to whom the loss would be but imaginary, as his fortune and accumula- 
tions far exceeded his expenditure,and his mercenary disposition would have 
induced no one to regret his loss. I have not had the opportunity I looked 
for with this person (Mr. O.), butit has been afforded me by another, who, 
though in a great respect free from the latter imputation, yet has every ad- 
vantage of the former. He has ever been a kind friend to me, and I fear the 
act will add ingratitude to the crime; but I had no other chance, and the die 
is now cast. 

Oh! — God, pardon my heinous offense. Sir Thomas Plumer employed 
me to sell a large sum of stock to pay for an estate, and I have withheld a part 
of the proceeds. I might have taken all; but I thought it crime enough for 
my future life to answer for to take what I conceived would be sufficient to 
maintain my family in competence and pay those debts which hung the 
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heaviest on my mind. I have already remitted it abroad; and though my 
person is safe from arrest, yet I have resolved to follow it, as can never live 
in this country without shame and dishonor. It has been a heart-breaking 
struggle to leave you all; and I know Ishall cause you great affliction where 
Iwould bestow nothing but happiness. 


Mr. CHANDLER. That was the offense. I now read some 
portions of the debate. Mr. Bankes made the motion for expul- 
sion, and in the course of his remarks he said (page 1175): 


He agreed with those who thought that judicial power should be assumed 
by the House of Commons as’ seldom as possible, nor was the present the 
first opportunity that had been afforded him of expressing the opinion how 
little suited were its functions for such a purpose. Much less would he wish 
that questions of individual property orof general character should be there 
discussed, since it ill-suited the dignity of the House that through it means 
Should be afforded to private malevolence toscrutinize every deviation from 
the strictest rules of moral rectitude; but it was inherent in the House of 
Commons and was a part of the constitution of every aggregate body to 
preserve its character and reputation. 

If the House was proud of the splendid talents of some of its members, if 
it felt gratified by the exertions of military prowess by others, or if it owned 
with satisfaction the dignity it derived from the not less important though 
less glaring virtues of integrity and rectitude in others, it was impossible 
for it not to suffer in an equal proportion if men whose characters were 
stained by vice and corruption were still permitted to retain seats ina body 
Where their peculiar deformity was rendered the more conspicuous by the 
general excellence of the whole. Uniess from time to time wholesome 
rem lies were applied to purify it, it was impossible that this main limb of 
the constitution could continue healthy and vigorous. 


At a later stage of his address he says: 


Cases of all kinds might here be discovered, but no general, positive, or 
precise rules appear to have been laid down; but the House exercised its 
discretion according to the facts of the particular case presented to its con- 
sideration 


Still further Mr. Bankes says: 


The expulsion of Colonel Cawthorne, in 1796, was entirely a new case, and 
much doubt was entertained of the wisdom and prudence of the proceeding; 
but among all the prececeuts there were none of more frequent occurrence 
or Which had been visited more uniformly by the just punishment of the 
House than cases of fraud and notorious breach of trust in pecuniary trans- 
actions for private and undue emolument. The cases of public were un- 
doubtedly more frequent than those of private fraud, and it was extremely 
natural that it should be so, since transactions between man and man were 
seldom brought to light, and until within the last thirty years members of 
Parliament were concerned in the collection of the revenues, in the public 
expenditure, in the lotteries, and contracts of government. 

The principle, however, applied equally to all cases of fraud and breach of 
trust, When coupled with a most material circumstance, the notoriety and 
publicity of the fact. Could it, in the present case, be mhade more notorious 
than by a trial at the Old Bailey? It was impossible for the House to profess 
ignorance of What was known to the whole country. 


Mr. Bathurst, in debating the subject, made the following ut- 
terance: 

The honorable and learned gentleman had stated that an arbitrary discre- 
tion should not be allowed to the House. If the honorable and learned gen- 
tleman meant that the proceedingsof the House should not be suffered to be 
eapricious and vindictive he fully agreed with him; but if he meant that the 
House should be bound by strict technical rules, he entirely dissented from 
that —- and had avery different idea of the constitution of Parliament. 
As to immoralities committed by members of Parliament, he did not see how 
they affected the present case. Such immoralities might exist without in- 
jury to the public official character of a man, but the conduct of Mr. Waish 
was marked with peculiar turpitude; and breaches of trust were precisely 
of a nature to affect the characters of members of Parliament, as members. 

Further he says: 

When the honorable and learned gentleman. wished the House not to let 
their feelings run away with them, he must himself, at the same time. have 
felt the great indecorum, the gross indecency of such a person sitting in 
that place. Under all these circumstances, seeing no probable danger from 
the adoption of the motion, but seeing great darger from the rejection of it, 
he felt it impossible for him not to give his sincere and ardent support to 
the motion 


Sir Francis Burdett said— 


That he was very far from being a stickler for what were called the priv- 
fleges of Parliament, but certainly if there was a privilege or a power in any 
body or assembly less disputable than another, he conceived it to be that of 
declaring «ny one of the individuals of which they were composed unfit and 
unworthy of associating amongst them; it Was, at all events, a power which, 
when compared with the other extraordinary privileges assumed by Parlia- 
ment, appeared to him to be, of all otgers, the least. liable to abuse, because 
if any member Was expelled from any motives of party zeal or personal per- 
secution, a remedy would be open to him in an appeal to his constituents, 
who, if they thcught differently of his conduct, could unquestionably restore 
him to his seat 

Again, Sir Francis said: 

But as to the right of&that assembly to expel one of its own members, he 
thought there could be little ioubtof the right of every body to try to purify 
itself. He understood that in 1809 the members of the stock exchange had 
expelled Mr. Walsh for what they termed to be gross. and nefarious conduct; 
now, certainly, if the feelings of the gentlemen upon 'Change wereso sore at 
the idea of associating with Mr. Walsh, he did not see Why that House, even 
constituted as it then was, should not be allowed the privilege of removing 
from themselves, in a similar way, an annoyance of the same kind. 


Later Sir Francis said: 

If the honorable geitieman Who had préceded him in the debate thought 
that House tq be made of a collection of—he knew not how to name them— 
if there were any or many such persons in that House or in the country, 
that would be with him atenfold reason why the evil should be oseeet before 
it proceeded to such excess, unless they should go on the principle— 

I call this utterance especially to the attention of the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. GoRMAN]— 
uniess they should go on the principle that where ery was sogeneral it 


was more prudent to passit over. And thisreminded him of that part of the 
dialogue between Lady Macduff and the child. Hersonasks. ‘‘And must they 
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all be hanged that swear and lie?’ Lady Macduff replies in the affirn 
‘*Who must hang them?’ demands the child. ‘‘ Why, the honest men 
which the child observes, ‘Then the liars and swearers are fools, for 
are liars and swearers enough to beat the honest, and hang up them 


Sir Francis, however, notwithstanding this argument 
tinued: 


If the House had any power of expulsion th 
getting rid of one who, in public esteem, was « 
to remain in their society. 


Mr. C. W. Wynn said: 


The object of the present motion was not to punish Mr. Wals! 
take a very important trust out of the hands of a person entirely un 
to hold it. 


Mr. C. Adams addressed the Commons and said he suppo 
the motion— 


upon the ground that it Was a case of great atrocity, the person 
whom the fraud was committed, being the friend and patron of the 
who committed it. He hoped the House would not disgrace themse 
having amongst them so degraded a delinquent. There was n 
however insignificant, who did not exercise the power of expulsio 
cious cases, and though he did not pretend to nicer feelings than ot 
should feel most awkward on coming in contact with such a person 


The Attorney-General, toward the close of the debate, 
port of the motion to expel, said: 


What, then, was the ground upon which the House would proce: 
pulsion in a case of that description? The only case that bore any 
blance to it Was that which he had already mentioned; and if the Ho 
proceeded on it, not as a misapplication of public money, but as ar 
gross dishonesty, it was at least equaled by the act that had been « 
ted by Mr. Walsh. Indeed he could not conceive any case more rep 
to all moral rules than Mr. Walsh's. 

The former resembled the dishonesty of a trustee, but the latter w 
merely a misapplication of money which had come into his hands, but 
erate actof fraud; a cold looking round to see whom he could plunder 
first upon one, from whom he withdrew, only because he found it im} 
to accomplish his purpose, and then turning to his benefactor for n 
reason than because he wanted money himself, and thought Sir T 
Plomer could do'very well without it: a case of cooler and more de)i 
villainy had never come under his inspection. If they were to act fr 
paltry fear of public clamor, instead o! eeding with contidence 
their duty, they would act in a manner unbecoming their situation 
basely as he thought of My. Waish, he would not vote against him if 
tertained any doubt of the justice of the precedent which that vote 
establish. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer followed, and said: 

He could not think that because an actof Parliament did not make a 
crime a legal one, the House of Commons should be prevented from | 
cognizanceofit. There were many cases of breach of trust, as stated 
honorable and learned friend (Sir A, Pigott), but if there was a pla 
brought forward, upon the mere statement of which no two men co 
fer in opinion, though it was no legal crime, he saw no danger from th 
cedent of expulsion. 


Then the House divided, and the numbers for the expu 
of Mr. Walsh were 101; against it, 16; majority for expulsio: 


y had aright to exer: 
idently and totally un 


HUMPHRBY MARSHALL'S CASE. 


I now come to the American cases of expulsions. The 
widely known, and one that has often been quoted, is Humphr 
Marshall’s case, occurring March 22, 1796. It is to be fou 
the Annals of Congress, page 59, Fourth Congress, first sess 
and also in the Senate Journal, vol. 2, 1793-1799, page 226; a 
Taft’s Election Cases, page 68. 

This case has been often quoted to prove that the Am« 
doctrine is that the Constitution gives no right to expel a1 
ber for an offense committed before his election. A mem 
was presented to the Senste which states that Marshall ha 
suit in chancery in the court of appeals of Kentucky, and that 
was manifest from the record that he had committed a 
fraud, that the court gave a decree against him, and thut i: 
course’ of the investigation he was publicly charged with 

ury. 

; An these facts appeared to the Senate, the fact that ther 
a lawsuit, that it was a bitter controversy, that the litigan' 
the other side charged. fraud, and also that Mr. Marshal 
committed perjury. Mr. Marshall solicited an investigat 
The committee repert that fact: 

Mr. Marshall is solicitous that a full investization of the subject s 
take place in the Senate. ® 

And Iam glad to say, Mr. President, that I think there 
not been # case from 1797 down to this hour where an acc! 
person has not solicited an investigation. This is true from |"! 
down to this 14th day of April, 18938, when the Senator from North 
Dakota rises from his seat and instead of opposing an investiz* 
tion asks that an inquiry may be made. : 

The committee were evidently of the opinion that the Marshall 
ease was one, considering it on its merits, on which the Sena‘e 
ought to takenoaction; butitmust be admitted that they ado) 4 
at the close of their report this expression: 

And they are’ also of opinion that, as the Constitution does not giv 
diction to the Senate, the consent of the party can not give it, a 
therefore the said memorial ought to be dismissed. 

The conclusion of the committee is put largely upon the 
ground that, while there was a charge of fraud and of per)'"); 
there had been no proseeution and conviction in the courts 





law, and that, therefore, the presumption was that Mr, Marshall 
was innocent. 

Mr. PLATT. They put it entirely upon that ground. 

.CHANDLER. The conelusion seems to ‘have been put 
entire sly on that ground, but the committee were evidently of 
opinion that the ve sry facts in the case were not such if true as to 
require any action; they all appeared on the record, and assum- | 
jng them to be true there cause for any proceedings | 
against Mr. Marshall by the Senate. 

Now, Mr. President, that is the Humphrey Marshall case, 
which to some extent contains an argument in favor of the prop- 
osition that the Senate should not inquire into the acts of a Sen- 
ator before he becomes a member of the Senate. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the Senator from New Hampshire permit 
an ae rru pti n? 

1H ANDLER. 
Mr. PLA ws. oe 

n made, either in the report of the committee or in th 
ates upon the report, that the Senate did not have jurisdiction 

‘the reason thatthe alleged offense was committed before Mr. 
shall was elected to the Senate? 
Mr. CHANDLER. That claim is not made. 
stated that the Senate ought not to take any cognizance of the 
ense until the party bo convicted. The Senator from Con- 

icut can examine the record and make such comment upon 
as < sees fit. 


LATT. 


was ho 


Certainly. 


I have examined it 


WILLIAM BLOUNT'S CASI 


r. CHANDLER. The next case is that of the expulsion, 
8,1797, of William Blount. The report is to be found in 
Senate Journal, 1793-1799, volume 2, page 390: also in the 


Fifth Congress, volume 1, pages 34-44. 

Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography states that Mr. 
Blount was expelled ‘for conspiring to deliver New Orteans to 
Great Britain, and to instigate the Creeks and Cherokees to as- 
sist the British in conquering the Spanish territory of Louisi- 
ana.” He was declared guilty of a high misdemeanor entirely 
nconsistent with his high public trust and duty as a Senator. 

The question in Mr. Blount’s case might be generally stated 
as one of disloyalty. I have in my hand a biography of Mr. 

ount, entitled ‘‘Some Account of the Life and Services of 
Wi liam Blount,” lately published, and kindly sent me by Gen. 
Marcus J. Wright, who was a former brigadier-general in the 
Confederate army, and is now one of the agents of the War De- 
partment in connection with the publication of the war records. 

Gen. Wright has fully reviewed the Blount case, and I think 

kes a very good defense for Mr. Blount. The people of Ten- 
nessee were anxious about 
and of New Orleans while it was in the hands of another nation, 
and they were justly apprehensive on the subject. Mr. 
felt that the interest of the people of Tennessee required him to 
take certain action, which the Senate of the United States 
deemed to be treasonable and expe lled him: but he was there- 
after repeatedly honored by the citizens of his own State, and 
his public character seems to be mmaletets vindicated by Gen. 
Wright. 

Mr. DOLPH. 
acts of Mr. Blount we 
States Senator or afterwards? 

Mr. PLATT. Afterwards. 

a CHANDLER. He cameintothe Senate December 6, 1796. 

he letter that he wrote to Carey, in which he outlined this plan 


Annals of Congress, 


re cOmmitted before he became a United 


the delivering New Orleans to Great Britain when it was Span- | 


ish territory “and to stir up the Creeks and the Cherokees to as- 
sist the British in getting pee ion, was dated April 21, 1797, 
and Senator Blount-came into the Senate December 6, 1796. So 
he wrote the letter the next spring. 

Mr. VOORHEES. If it would assist the Senator from New 

lampshire, as I have been looking into the Blount case, I will 
state that the alleged bad conduct was committed while he was 
aSenator, After ‘his ee with the Senate he was sought 
to be impeached as a Federal officer. He was sought to be im- 
peached for his conduct while aSenator. His plea was that he 
was not then; when plac ed on trial, nor had been while a Sena- 
tor, an officer of the United States Gover nme nt or subject to im- 
peac hment. He plead that he had never been an officer of the 
Pederal Government so as-to besubject to impeachment, and on 
that question, after elaborate ar gument, he was sustained by the 
Senate in 1797. 

Mr. CHANDLER. After he had been expelled. 

Mr. VOORHEES: After he had. been expelled: But in the 
plea he states that he never was an officer of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. When he committed the conduct complained of he was 
& Senator, but he denied that at that time, when he was a-Sen- 
ator, he was an officer of the Federal Government. He claimed 


the control of the Mississippi Valley | 


Blount | 


Will the Senator allow me to ask him if the | 
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there anywhere in the record of that case a | 


The doctrine is } 


laws, but me 


that he was an officer of the State, amenable to its rt 
that question which 


amenable to impeachment here. It was 


gave the case its true value. 
Mr. CHANDLER. I stated the date when he became a Sen- 
ator, December 6, 1796. He wrote the Carey letter Apr f oh 


1797, which, after debat« 
and 


ared to be a treasonable ac 


he was expelled. The House of Repres 


>, Was decl 











‘ntatives had pre- 
ferred articles of impeachment against him to the Senate, and 
| there was e long discussion as to whethy notwithstanding he 
had been expelled, he could be impeached. It was decided that 
he could not » impeached. Of course, Blount case was a 
subject of full discussion upon the impeachment of S« tary 
Belknap, and Senators who are curious upon the subjec i 
the right of imp achment after an official as gone ¢ to {Ties 
fully discussed in that case. Itisto be borne in mind that ther 
were two questions involved in Blount’s case; first, whet] 
Federal oflicer co 1 be impeached after retiri fr 1 OFCe 

| secondly, whether a Senator of the United States was under a 
| circumstances impeachable upon the motion of the H« of 
Representatives befor the Senate, to whie ne pelo 1 and 
which had t » power of expulsion 
Mr. PLATT. I always understood that it was settled in the 
Blount case that a Senator was not a civil officer of the | ted 
States liable to impeachment under the ¢ stilution 
Mr. CHANDLER. That may be taken to be the outcome of 
the Blount case [ do not know that the case is of : ut 
value in the present discussion. 
JOHN SMITH'S CA 
N¢e xt came the case in L808 of Senator Joh Smith, who 
charged with participation in Aaron Burr’s conspirae his is 
to be found in the Annals of C s, Tenth Congress. volume 
1, page 57, and also in Taft’s Election Ca 9 also 
alluded to by Mr. Sumner: in the debate in tl case of Mr. 
Bright, towhich I shall shortly call the att on of the S ite 
In that case the offense charged ad | ommittec hil 
Mr. Smith was aSenator. Th we is notab vecause of the 
reportof Mr. John Quincy Adams, in which doctrine as to the 
power of the Senate to expel a member is stated broadly and in 
language which makes the report pertin to the present ques 
| tion. Uader date of December, 1807, pawe 56 of the Annals of 
Congress, Tenth Congress, first session, volume 1, is to be found 
Mr. Adams’s report. I ask the Secretary to read a portion. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
| »power of expelling a member must, in its nature, be disers nary, 
| and in its exercise always more summary than the tardy process of judicial 
ribunals 
Tl » powe r of expelling a member for mi ! t res n the princi 
ple » of conitiion sense, from the interest of the nation that the hich trust of 
lewis ‘lation sh uld be invested in pure hands When the trust is elective, it 
isnot to b "e } ! the constituent t ly will commit the deposit to 
the keeping of wo1 ract sJut When a man whom his fellow-citi- 
zens have honored with their dence, on the plea » of a spotiess reputa 
tion, has degraded himseif by the « —— m of infamous crimes, which 
become suddenly and unexpectedly re “i to the world. defective indeed 
would bé that institution whi Yshould } ‘ imp tent todi rd fr I 1 
the contagion of such a member; which should have no remedy of amputa 
tion to apply until the poison had réaehed the heart 
Mr. CHANDLER. I also ask the Secretary to read what ap 





pears in two other places. 

The Secretary read, as follows: 

Thosetwo articles were in substance borrowed from similar reculations 
contained in that justly celebrated statute, which for so many ages has been 
distinguished by the name of the Great Charter of England. Yet, in that 





country, where they are recognized as the most solid foundations of the 
liberties of the nation, they have never been considered as interfering with 






the power of expelling mber, exercised at all times by the House of Com 
mons: a power wl i ther however, rests oaly upon } liamentary usage, 
and has never been bestowed, asin the Constit m of United States, by 
any act of supreme legislation. From a‘nur rof pr lents which have 
been consulted, itis found that the exercise of thisauthority thére has always 


been discretionary, and its protess always fay otherwise than compendious 
in the prosec uth _ before the judicial courts 





So far, indeed, have they been from supposing a conviction at law neces- 
sary cepreucae a te of expulsion that, in one instance, a resolution to de- 
nrand a prosec ation appe irs inrmediately after the adoption of the resolution 
to expel In numerous cases the member sttbmits to examination, adduces 
evidence in his fav and has evidence produced against him, with or with 


out formal authenticatt m; and the discretion of the House is not even re 


stricted by the necessary concurrence of more than a bare majority of the 
yotes 
The provision in our Constitution which f bic ts the expulsion of a mem- 


ber-by amordinary majority, and requires for this act of rigoro 
ful duty the assent of two-thirds, your committee conside 
sufficient guard against the possible abuse of this legislative discretion. In 
times of heat and violent me arty spirit, the rights of the minority might not 
always be duly respected, » Majority could « <pel their members under no 
other control than that of the ir own discretion. The operation of this rule 
is of greut efficacy, both over the proceedings of the wholebody and overthe 
conduct of every individual member. 

The times when the most violent struggles of contending parti 
when the conflictof opy osite passions 1s Most pronetoexcess—are precisely 
the times when the numoers are most equally divided; when the majority 
amounts to the proportion to two-thirds, the security in its own strength is 
ot itself a guard against extraordinary stretches of power; when the minor- 
ity dwindles to the proportion of one-third. its consciousness of weakness 


is and pain- 
‘as a wise and 






3 occur— 
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dissuades from any attempts to encroach upon the rights of the majority, 
which might provoke retaliation. But if expulsion were admissible only as 
a sequel to the issue of a legal prosecution, or upon the same principles and 
forms of testimony which are established in the criminal courts, your com 
mittee can see no possible reason why it should be rendered still more im- 
becile by the requisition of two-thirds to give it effect. 

Mr. CHANDLER. There is much in this report of Mr. Ad- | 
ams that would be useful in this discussion, but I forbear from 
making any additional quotations. 

Mr. Hillhouse, on page 270, in discussing the Smith case states 
the true doctrine in reference to expulsion in the following lan- 
guage: 

That the constitutional authority of the Senate to expel a member is not 
the jurisdiction of a court instituted for the trial and punishment of crimes, 
but a political pone, to be exercised only when necessary for preserving 
the purity of this branch of the Legislature, is evident from the considera- 


tion that it does not exempt a person from the liability to be tried and pun- 
ished by the criminal tribunals of the country. 


The vote to expel Smith was, in April, 1808—yeas 19, nays 10. 
He failed of expulsion through the lack of one more vote in its 
favor. 





O. B. MATTESON’'S CASE. 


The next case to which I call the attention of the Senate is 
that of O. B. Matteson, in 1857. It is briefly stated in McCrary 
on Elections, page 394, section 522. Mr. Matteson, while a mem- 
ber of Congress, had written letters in which he expressed the 
opinion that it would be impossible to secure the passage of cer- 
tain legislation unless money was spent for that purpose. Mc- 
Crary says: 

he question was again raised in the case of Matteson in the Thirty-fifth 
s. The charges against Mr. Matteson had been preferred in the pre- 
vious Congress, and a committee of investigation had reported against him, 
recommending his expulsion. Pending these resolutions he had resigned, 
having, however, at the time of his resignation been reélected. Wher he 
took his seat in the new Congress by virtue of such reélection the charges 
were renewed. A majority of the committee reported adversely to the juris- 
diction of the House. In the report, as well as in the debate, the want of 
jurisdiction Was based upon various grounds, and among them upon the 
ground that the offense was committed prior to the election of the accused 
member. After a long debate the whole subject was laid upon the table, so 
that it can not be said that the question was authoritatively deterinined one 
way or the other. 


MR. BRIGHT’S CASE. 


The fullest American debate which I conceive to bs strictly 
pertinent to the —_ case is that which took place on the 
expulsion of Mr. Bright, of Indiana. It is to be found reported 
in Taft's Election Cases, 217, and also in the Globe of the s-cond 
session of the Thirty-seventh Congress. Mr. Bright nadwritten 
a letter, dated March 1, 1861, while he was Senator, to JeNsson 
Davis, introducing Thomas B. Lincoln, of Texas, “‘ te <iispovc of 
what he regards as a great improvement in firearm=.” ard ibis 
was treated as an act of disloyalty. There was an cx» isnaiors | 
letter of September 7, 1861. The udiciary Committee rsported 
favorably to Mr. Bright on the 13th day of January, isv2, page 
287 of the Globe, but on February 5, 1862, after a full debate. ne 
was expelled by a vote of 32 to 14. 

I desire to call to the attention of the Senate and put upon rec- 
ord some extracts from that debate. Mr. Garrett Davis, of 
Kentucky, took a leading part in advocating the expulsion. On 
January 22, 1862, he says, page 434: 


But what isthe law? Weare not sitting as a court trying the honorable 
Senator. There are some gentlemen, able men, very able men, tco: men of 
enlarged patriotism, of eminent public and private virtue, that have pur- 
sued the Se of the law so long, either as practitioners, counsellors, 
and solicitots, or as judges, that their minds become too contracted for en- 
larged statesmanship and the great principles of policy and of moral justice 
upon which governments ought to be administered and upon which alone 
they can be wisely administered. They have dwarfed their minds to such 
an extent that they can not reason on the expansive principle and sentiment 
and consideration that ought to guide and to control the largest and the 
wisest statésmanship. 

There is no law which defines any particular class of offenses that shall be 
sufficient to expel a Senator from his seat. The common law does not; 
there is no statute law that does. There are no laws of evidence establish- 
ing technically the rules of testimony that are to ide and control and 
govern this body in getting its lights and reaching its conclusions when a 
Senator is thus on trial. 

The general rule and principle of law and of reason and common sense is, 
that whatever disqualifies a member of the Senate from the proper dis- 
charge of his duties, whatever it may be, is sufficient, and ought to held 
sufficient, for his expulsion; and whatever evidence satisfies the mind rea- 
sonably, and acco to moral certainty and truth of the existence of 
that cause, is sufficient evidence, without resort to the technical rules of 
testimony upon which to convict him. That is the law of this country; it 
is the law of England; it is the law of Parliament. 


Mr. Davis then proceeds to read from Story on the Constitu- 
tion, and from. Mr. Rawle’s work on the Constitution, where Mr. 
Rawle says: 

Itseems, therefore, to be settled by the Senate upon full deliberation, that 


expulsion may be for any misdemeanor which, though not punishable by 
any statute, is inconsistent with the trust and duty of a Senator. 


After this quotation from Mr. Rawle, Mr. Davis proceeds: 


There is the touchstone: any conduct, any opinions, any line of action as 
a Senator which is inconsistent with the duty of a Senator, is a sufficient 
cause for his expulsion, and ought to be by the rules of reason and of com- 
mon sense. R 
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Mr. Davis then reads from Story on the Constitution sey erg) 
paragraphs, one concluding as follows: 


The power to expel a member is not in the British House of Comm 
fined to offenses committed by the party as a member, or during the s 
of Parliament; but it extends to all cases where the offense is such a: 
judgment of the House, untits him for parliamentary duties. 


Mr. Davis then says: 


That is the standard; and a just and a reasonable and a commo ise 
standard itis. Whenever a member of this House forms opinions. and iy 
his official character and acts carries out those opinions, positively or neg, 
tively, in such a manner as to render him an unfit and unsafe member of | 
Senate, he becomes a proper subject of removal from the body. 


Mr. Davis, after reading further from the report of Mr. Johy 
Quincy Adams in the Smith case, makes a remark which | wi]| 
ask the Secretary to read, on page 435. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as 
requested. 

The Secretary reac as follows: 

Mr. President, these authorities prove conclusively that we are nd 
now, in giving our judgment in this case, by no positive principle of |, 


‘thereis and can be no controversy as to the proofs in the cause, ani there. 
fore I will make no remark on the law of toothmony that would apply to the 
caseif there was any such controversy. 

The principle deduced from the authorities is this: There is no c 
law, no statutory law, there is no parliamentary law, that binds the + 


to any particular definition of crime or offense in acting in this orany other 
case of the kind. On the eer. as these authorities establish isa 
matter coming within the discretion of the tribunal trying the Senator 
They establish this general principle, but where the evidence makes out 4 


case against him which, in the judgment of the triers, unfits him (or his 
parliamentary duties, it is their duty to expel him. 


Again, on page 541, Senator Davis, replying to Mr. Saulsbhury, 
who had undertaken to answer Mr. Davis’s argument, says: 


The gentleman garbles Justice Story. He does not limit the cause of ex. 
pulsion as the gentleman makes him limit it in his remarks. He says, ip 
plain and distinct terms, that anything which renders a member of a delip- 
erative body unfit to actas a member of that body, or that may be adjiidyed 
to be so by the body itself, is sufficient cause for his removal by exp. 
Ido not quote his words, but that is the idea. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, [ took the extract from the printed speech 
of the Senator himself. If there is any garbling of it, it is in the spe 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the gentleman allow me a moment again? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I do not mean to misrepresent the Senator; I took it 
from the printea speech. 

Mr. DAvis. I did not quote and rely upon that authority as Judge Story 
has written it and as it has been printed. I do not know how [ am reported 
in the papers; I have not revised or corrected any report of my sent j 
or ot my argument; but I say that I read the whole passage from S\orys 
Commentaries 7 the Constitution, and I relied upon the whole pas-ae 
2s it is printed. If the gentleman so states it, I agree to it; but the 
man’s argument only states a part of the premises upon which Judge Story 
predicates the right of the Senate to expel a member. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The point contain in the conclusion to which 
Story comes, is that any misdemeanor which, in the judgment of the 
although it may not be punishable by a statute, renders a Senator 1 t 
his trust, may be a cause for expulsion; but the Senator does not lay down 
in precise language what I have quoted from his speech. The rule is laid 
down by him is, that any conduct, any opinion, any line of action wh! 
inconsistent with the duty of a Senator, is ground for his expulsion. h, 
. least, I understood his argument to be—I do not wish to misrepresent 

m. 

Mr. DAVIS, I reassert that proposition now. 
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I ask the Secretary to read some further remarks of Mr. 
Davis, on page 543. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


Mr. President, that is only a portion of the ground that Story lays dow, 
only a portion of the ground which I read from him, and only a portion of 
the ground on which I relied. You, sir, and the Senate will recollect dis 
tinctly that I assumed thatin order to authorize the Senate to expel 1 meu 
ber it was not necessary that that member should have committed any 0! 
defined by law, either by common law or by statutelaw. You will rec 
that I read at some considerable length from the authority of Mr. Ada 
report in the case of Smith, and [ also read at some considerable lengt!: 
the report of the case of Blount, a member of the Senate from the Stut¢ 
of Tennessee, Who was expelled from this body; and I alsoread a collationo! 
authorities from the British Houses of Parliament, as collated by Justice 
Story himself, that established this position: that it was a matter of justices 
and discretion, and rested wholly in the judgment and discretion e 
body which was proceeding against one of its members for ex) 





2 





whether the cause was sufficient or insufficient, and that all the aut |iworities 
concurred in laying down the rule that where the principles and | 0 
duct of the party proceeded against were such as to render it improper an 
unsafe that heshould continue a member of the body, and his peers so col 
sidered the case as made out against him, they had the power, and !t Wis 


their duty, to expel him. I do not quote the exact words, but state the su> 
stance. 
Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President—— i 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nev Pa 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Tennessee? e 
Mr. CHANDLER. Certainly. a 
Mr. HARRIS. I inquire of the Senator from New Hamp:=hi 
if the authority he reads refers to a charge of offenses com!" 
ted prior to election to the Senate or offenses committed )) 4 Fg 
Senator. Theextract read says that Blount was expelled. wi? & 
upon the contrary Blount was impeached. This body sitting ® 
a high court of impeachment, held fhat Blount was not «n 0" 
cer of the United States, but an officer of the State of Tennes 
Mr. CHANDLER. Senator Blount had been expelled fro 
the Senate. 





Be cel 
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Mr. HARRIS. Before the impeachment? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HARRIS. Expelled from the Senate before? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yes, Mr. President, and the House of Rep- 
resentatives undertook afterwards to impeach him. 

Mr. HARRIS. That isa matter of history with which I am 
not familiar, if it be true. Mr. Blount was impeached asa Sen- 
ator by the House of Representatives. He was tried here, and 
it was solemnly decided by this body that he was not an officer 
of the United States and not impeachable. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Having been expelled. 

Mr. HARRIS. No, no. I want the record produced which 
shows that he had been expelled. I have seen no such record, 
and I do not believe any such statement is true. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator from Tennessee is confused 
in two respects. In the first place, Senator Blount was expelled 
and the question was afterwards decided by the Senate whether 
he should be impeached notwithstanding his expulsion. Sec- 
ondly, the debate from which [| am reading, as the Senator 
would have noticed if he had paid close attention, is the debate 
on the expulsion of Jesse D. Bright. 

Now, I will answer the question which I supposed the Senator 
asked me. Mr. Bright’s offense was committed while he was a 
Senator. It was a question of the treasouable character of a let- 
ter which he had written as a Senator. 
the debate the doctrine as to the right of expulsion of Senators 
which was expounded by Mr. Garrett Davis, a Senator, in de- 
bating the Bright case. 

Mr. HOAR. Will my honorable friend allow me to read three 
lines which are the head note of the Blount case in Taft’s re- 
ort? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. It will answer the question of the Senator from 
Tennessee. I read the head note made by Mr. Taft, quite a 
careful person I think, in the Blount case. Itis in Taft's Sen- 
ate Election Cases, published as a document, page 74: 


* Mr. Blount was ee from the Senate on July 8, 1797, as ‘“ having been 
guilty of a high misdemeanor.”’ An accountof his impeachment, which was 
a proceeding distinct from the expulsion case here given, is found in the 
Annals of Congress, Fifth Congress, first and second sessions, vol. 1, 1797-1798, 
within pages 39 to 45, and Annals of Congress, second and third sessions, vol. 
2, 1798-1799, pages 2245 to 2416. The decision in the impeachment trial was 
that “‘ the court ought not to hold jurisdiction of the said impeachment, and 
that the said impeachment is dismissed,’’ the grounds on which the decision 
rested not being given. 


If I may add only one word, I studied the Blount case very 


carefully when I acted for the House of Representatives in the | 


impeachment of Belknap; and [I think any Senator who will 


study it will see that it is not accurate to say that the prevail- | 
ing opinion when that impeachment case was dismissed was | 


that a Senator of the United States is not an officer of the United 
States. 

Mr. PLATT. A civil officer. 

Mr. HOAR. A civil officer of the United States, of course. 
For many purposes I think it is settled he is; for instance, in re- 
gard to various statutes which prohibit civil officers from doing 


so and so, the statute which prohibits a Senator from holding | 
But the decision was that he was | 


any other office, and so on. 
not an impeachable officer, and what seemed to me the prevail- 
ing ground from what I could find was, that the Senate having 
the power of expulsion committed to it by a direct, affirmative, 
and explicit provision of the Constitution, it could not be sup- 
posed that it was intended to commit to the House of Represent- 
atives the right to come in here and put on trie! a Senator of the 
United States by its process of impeachment, and compel us to 
try, with them as plaintiff, a question which was committed to 
our sole and absolute jurisdiction under the expulsion clause. 

_ Mr. HARRIS. Still the question as to whether he was an 
impeachable officer of the United States was involved in the 
impeachment, if I understand the case. 

Mr. HOAR. I think so, but he was expelled first, and then 
they undertook to impeach him. 

Mr. HARRIS. Very well; and it was decided by the Senate 
that he was not an impeachable officer because he was not an 
officer of the United States. 

Mr. HOAR. But if the Senator will pardon me—— 

Mr. HARRIS. However, what I wanted to emphasize and 
call to the attention of the Senator from New Hampshire is this: 
Of course all of us admit that a Senator is amenable and answer- 
able to the Senate for his conduct while he is a member of this 
body, but whether we can trace him from his cradle to the time 
he reaches this body is a very different, a very much broader, 
a say, very much -nore absurd question to be sug- 


ne VOORHEES. If it will not interfere with the discus- 
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| The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
| Hampshire yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Iam entirely willing to yield for an in- 

| quiry or an incidental point, but not for a long speech. 

Mr. VOORHEES. No,no; nospeech at all; but I want to settle 
this question. The Senator from Tennessee is right upon the 
question of doctrine and principle. As to the question of Mr. 
Blount’s expulsion or his resignation it isa matter of no conse- 
quence. 1 read the plea that had been interposed through his 

;counsel. Jared Ingersolland A..J. Dallas appeared for him, and 
| the plea, which set up the principle which governs this whole 
thing and makes it of value, is in these woids 
That although true itis that he, the said William Blount, was a Senator of 
the United States, from the State of Tennessee at the several pe n the 
| said articles of impeachrnent referred to; yet, that he, the said W is 
not now a Senatoi ind is not, nor Was at the severa periods 80 a nore 

sid referred to, an officer of the United States*; nor she id W iam 
in and by the s with having committed any erime or mis 
demeanor in the execution of any civil office held under the United States, 
or With any malconduct in civil office, or abuse ofany public trust in theex 
ecution thereof 


the sa 
‘les, charged 





Although he was charged with the offenses imputed to him 
while he was a Senator, the plea traverses the question of his 


being an ofticer of the Government at all, and on that plea. after 
elaborate, imposing, and instructive debate, the Senate decided, 
in 1799, that he was not an officer of the Federal Government. 


The contention was stated by Mr. Dallas for the defendant in the 
following words: 

1. That only civil officers of the United States are impeachable: and that 
the offenses for which an impeachment lies must be committed in the exe- 
cution of a public office. 

‘hat a Senator is not a civil oMfcer, impeachable within the meaning of 
| the Constitution; and that inthepresentinstance nocrime or misdemeanor 
| is charged to have been committed by William Blount in the character of a 
senator. 
| Mr. CHANDLER. Therefore the facts inthe Blount case have 
not much bearing upon the right of the Senate to expel a Sen- 
ator. The Senator was expelled by a voie of 25 to | for acts 
done waile he wasaSenator. Subsequently it was decided that 
he was not impeachable, whether on the ground that he had 
ceased to be a Senator, or on the ground that a Senator is nota 
civil officer of the United States and subject to impeachment, 
the decision does not accurately show. That [understand is the 
Blount case. 

Mr. PLATT. He was expelled on the 8th day of July, andon 
the same day the House of Representatives inaugurated impeach- 
ment proceedings and brought the case again before the Senate 
for trial. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I believe the Senator from Connecticut is 
right. Onthe very day on which the Senate expelled him by a 
vote of 25 to 1 the House of Representatives undertook to im- 
peach him and to have him tried before the Senate for his alleged 
crime. 

When the Senator from Tennessee interrupted me to bring the 
attention of the Senate to the case of Blount, I was reading from 
the speech of Senator Garrett Davis in the Bright case, and |] 
had nearly finished my quotations from thatSenator. There is, 
however, one more, and this is it, near the conclusion of his 
speech: 

I say this is the law of Parliament; and as it is the law it oug be en- 
forced: Whenever a gentleman by his opinions, and those opinions are con 
nected with his official conduct, shows that he is an improper pe! 
in the Senate of the United States, he ought to be expelled from it 


it to 


m to be 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 

That extract I do not read for the purpose of implying that I 
go asfaras Mr. Davis did, but I read it in order to show, as I 
have done by these repeated extracts, exactly how far Senator 
Garrett Davis, of Kentucky, was willing to go in the Bright case. 

Next I read from the remarks in that debate’of Senator Dan- 

| iel Clark, from my own State (page 475): 

Here, Mr. President, let me say that I do not agree with the opinion 

which seems to be entertained by some and which I have heard expressed, 
that the facts, in order to expel the Senator, must constitute the crime of 
| 


treason. This point has been met and successfully refuted, both by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts— 


That was Mr. Sumner— 


and the Senator from Kentucky. 

That was Mr. Garrett Davis. 

The Constitution gives to each House of Congress the largest discretion in 
the premises. It specifies no crime, no misdemeanor, no fault, no particu- 
lar act for which a Senator may be expelled. It simply requires the vote of 
two-thirds—the same number, no more and no less—which it requires in each 
House to make an act which has been vetoed a law over the head of the 
President. 

To expel a Senator is undoubtedly, as has been well said, a grave act. It 
involves not only the right and the reputation of the sitting member, but 
the interests and rights of the State whose representative he is. But the 
Constitution contemplates that it may become sometimes necessary, and 
wisely leaves the body to judge of the necessity which demands it, securing 
to the offender a vote of two to one before he can beexpelled. For acts con- 
stituting a crime for which a Senator may be arraigned, tried. and con- 
victed, he may be expelled. So, too, for a misdemeanor, for acts unworthy 
ofand unbecoming a Senator, and disreputable and disgraceful to the body; 
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and so, too, for such acts as in times of great danger to the Governmentgive 
evidence to his peers that he is a dangerons and unsafe man to be trusted 
with the responsibilities of his position, such as giving aid to rebellion or 
sympathizing actively with traitors. 


Next, I read from the remarks of Senator Andrew Johnson, of 
Tennessee, and we will see what his views were at that time as 
to the power of expulsion under the Constitution (page 584): 


Mr. President, I hold that under the Constitution of the United States we 
Clearly have the power to expel a member, and that, too, without our as- 
suming the character of a judicial body. It is not necessary to have arti- 
cles of impeachment preferred by the other House; it is not necessary to 
organize ourselves into a court for the purpose of trial, but the principle is 
broad and clear, inherent in the very organization of the body itself, that 
we have the power and the right to expel any member from the Senate 
whenever we deem that the public interests are unsafe in his hands, and that 
he is unfit to be a member of the body. 


Again Senator Johnson says: 


Mr. President, suppose Aaron Burr had been a Senator, and after his ac- 
quittal he bad come back here to take his seat in the Senate, what would 
have beendone? According to the doctrine ayowed inthis debate, that we 
must sit as a court and subject the individual to all the rules and technicali- 
ties of criminal proceedings, could he have been expelled? And yet is there 
a Senator here who would have voted to allow Aaron Burr to take a seat in 
the Senate after his acquittal by a court andjury? No; there is not a Sen- 
ator here who would have done it. 

From Senator Browning I now read (page 623): 

From acareful examination of the constitutional provision upon the sub- 
ject of expulsion I am fully satisfied that it is not necessary, in the exercise 
of the power of expulsion by the Senate, that the Senator proceededagainst 
should have been guilty of any offense for which he would be subject to in- 
dictment, trial, conviction, and punishment. Such seem to be the prece- 
dents also that the Senate has not been confined to so narrow a range in its 
action upon questions of this character. If, for instance, it were certain 
that there were in our midst a man of disloyal and treasonable sentiments 
to the Government, who had yet been guilty of no overt act of treason for 
which he could be proceeded against criminally, I thiak there can be no 
question that it would be a proper exercise of the power vested in the Senate 
of expulsion to expel him for that cause, although he would not be subject 
to anuimadversion by the criminal laws of the country. 

Indeed, I believe the power ofexpulsion is the only power of protection the 
Senate possesses in regard toits members 

Senator McDougall, of California, on page 655, stated quite 
clearly what his views were as to the character of the constitu- 
tional right of expulsion: 

I do not understand that, sitting here as a Senate, we have to work by the 
terms and rules that govern justices of the peace, county judges, judges of 
the circuit court, or judges of the Supreme Court, or judgesanywhere. We 
stand here to determine what is right for the Republic. I believe, and Isay 
it here inthe Senate, that we have—I will not. say lost—almost lost the dig- 
nity that belongs to the Senate of a republican Government. It would be 
well for all of usif we could think that the Senate of the Republic of the 
United States wasa great body where wise men undertook to sit in coun- 
cil. It is not appreciated or felt, but it would be a great thing for all of us 
if it were. I have thrown out here rather the expressions of my heart than 
the exact measure of my opinions. 

Sir, I am astonished that the Senator, an able lawyer, one of the ablest 
lawyers that sits in this Hall, could engage in this discussion and put the 

uestion upon purely technical ground. I rose merely to say to him that 
this is not a question of treason or no treason. It isno question of law. We 
have not to ask whether the Senator from Indiana is guilty or not guilty. 
We have to judge him in our best judgment, and by that we try him; and 
we say “yea” or ‘‘nay”’ as we think, whether he be a true man or not tosit 
in the Federal councils to conduct the affairs of the nation. 


B. F. WHITTEMORE'S CASE. 


In 1870 tha case of B. F. Whittemore came before the House 
of Representatives at the second session of the Forty-first Con- 

ress. Mr. Whittemore had been charged with selling his ca- 

etships, and areport was made in favor of his expulsion Febru- 
ary 21, 1870, page 1469 of the Globe. The report was made by 
the chairman, Gen. John A. Logan, and the committee state that 
they have— 
come to the conclusion that in making appointments to the Military and 
Naval Academies from thedistrict represented by him the said B. F. Whitte- 
more has been influenced by improper pecuniary considerations. ‘They there- 
fore submit the acoompanying resolution, and recommend its adeption. 

The resolution was one of expulsion. On page 1544 itis re- 
corded that on the 24th day of ’ebruary, 1870, Mr. Whittemore 
resigned in order to avoid a vote upon the resciution of expul- 
sion. The resignation being communicated to the Speaker, Mr. 
Whittemore, who undertook to speak, was not allowed to speak. 
Gen. Logan then offered a resolution as a question of privilege, 
declaring— 

That B. F. Whittemore, late member from the First district of South 
Carolina, did make appointments tothe Military Academy at West Point 
and the Naval Academy at Annapolis in violation of law, amd that such 
appointments were influenced by pecuniary considerations, and that his con- 
duct in the premises has been such as to show him unworthy of aseat in the 
House of Representatives, and is therefore condemnedas conduct unworthy 
of a representative of the people. 

Upon that resdlution the yeas and nays were called, and there 
were 187 yeas and no votes in the negative. On page 4589 mee 
pears that Mr. Whittemore’s credentials were presented ag 
at the same session, on the 18th day of June,1870. The certifi- 
cate of Gov. Scott was presented, showing that Mr. Whittemore 
had been selected to the House of Representatives. 

Mr. PLATT. Ataspecial election? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Ata special election held, I suppose, to fill 
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the vacancy created by his resignation. 
his being sworn in, and Gen. Logan said: 

Itis merely a.-question whether this House, after having declared tha 
man was unworthy to hold aseat in the Forty-first Congress, will no 
pudiate its action, or whether it will stand by that which was justitf 
the moral sense of this House and of this country. 


Objection was mad 


The case was considered again on the 2Ist of June, and G 

Logan submitted a resolution reciting the proposition for ex 
g : } 

sion which was pending when Mr. Whittemore resigned, a 
the resolution which the House had adopted after his expuls 
stating him to be unworthy of a seat in the House of Repre 
atives, and the fact of his reélection, and the presentation o 
credentials, and resolving— 

That the House of Representatives decline to allow said B. F. Whitt 
to be sworn as a Representative in the Forty-first Congress, and direct t 
his credentials be returned to him. 


The Secretary will kindly read extracts from Mr. Log: 
speech, on pages 4670 and 4671. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

It is said that a constituency have the right toelect such a member as t 
may think proper. Isayno. Wecan not say that he shall be of a cer 
politics, or of a certain religion, or anything of that kind; but, sir, we ha 
the right to say that he shall not be amano! infamous character. He is 
mérely a representative of the constituents who elect him, but his vot 
this House is a vote for the whole nation. It is a vote for the people of t 
whole country, and every district of the United States has the same inte 
in his vote that his own district has. Hence, if Congress shall not have 
oower or authority or shall not have the right to exclude a man of 
kind, then the rights of the people of the whole country may be destro 
by a district sending a Representative Who may be obtained to vote in ai 
ner which may be destructive of the rights of the people. Are we to be | 
that Congress has no right to prevent anything of this kind because of 
right of any constituency to send whomsoever they may please? 


* * * x it 1X ‘ 


It is not that the people shall not be represented. Notatall. Itis th 
That the people of the country have no right to destroy their own liberti: 
by filling Congress with men who, from their conduct, show themselves ca) 
ble of the destruction of the Government. 


* * * x a * * 


Congress, being the representatives of the whole people, are entith 
say that the rights of the whole country shall not be destroyed by o) 
more districts throwing in here a man or a set of men capable of the 
struction; and that, having knowledge of the facts, and the power to 
vent the mischief by exercising the power of exclusion, they have a righ! 
exercise that power, and thereby to protect the interest of the country, and 
to preserve instead of to destroy the right of representation. 


* * * Bd * te co 


For crime, sir, we have a mans to proscribe a man. That is the ground | 
putiton. That is the ground on Which I put it at first and the ground 
which I putitnow, We have aright, I say, to protect the interests of the 
people of this country by excluding men from these Halls on the ground 
crime. 1t isnot acrime to be Democrat or a Republican, to be a Presby 
rian or a Methodist, or a member of any other denomination; but, sir, i 

a crime for a man todo what thisman hasdone. And why? Becauso | 
laws of our country denominate it a crime. It is made a crime by | 
Hence ay theory is based on the law, and is this, that in pursuance of | 
law and in carrying out its principles we must protect the country by | 
tecting ourselves against crime and against criminals in this body. That is 
the ground | took and the theory I stated. 


Mr. CULLOM. Whose language is that? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Gen. Logan’s,in debating the question o! 
allowing Mr. Whittemore to be sworn in on his new credentials 
The resolution offered by Gen. Logan, which I have read, was 
adopted, and Mr. Whittemore was refused his seat. 


THE CREDIT MOBILIER CASES. 


The point which is now before the Senate was fully discussed 
in what is known as the Crédit Mobilier cases in 1873, altho: 
the precise question as to the right of the House to expel a mei- 
ber for an act done when not a member was not directly before 
the House of Representatives. [ have in my hand House repor 
No. 77, Forty-second Congress, third session, the report cover- 
ing the Crédit Mobilier investigation, submitted by Mr. Poland 
of Vermont, where the argument is stated with directness and 
force that the right exists to expel a member for any ca.se 
deemed sufficient by the legislative body. I will ask the Se 
tary to read from the Poland report, on pages 15 and 16. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


None of the commentators upon the Constitution or upon parliameni vy 
law assign any such limitation as to the time of the commission of th: 
fense, or the nature of it, which shall control and limit the power of th: 
——. On the contrary, they all assert that the power in its very nat 

a discretionary one, to be exercised of course with grave cireumspec' 
atali times, and only for good cause. Story, Kent, and Sergeant all s 
to accept and ay mpm the exposition of Mr. Adams in the Smith ca: 
sound. May, in his Parliamentary Practice, page 59, enumerates the cases 
for expulsion from Parliament, but he nowhere intimates that the offens 
must have been committed subsequent to the election. 

When it is remembered that the framers of our Constitution were fam 
‘with the parliamentary law of poy and must have had in mind the tien 
recent contest over Wilkes’s case, it is impossible toconchude that they mean! 
to limit the discretion of the Houses as to the causes of expulsion. It is* 
received principle of construction that the Constitution is to be interpre! «! 
according to the known rules of law at the time of its adoption, and ther 
fore when we find them dealing with a recognized subject of legislative «0 
thority, and while studiously qualifying and restricting the manner of 18 


The Secretary will read a 
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[It was not to be apprehended ut nt 
t! ople would ever ex ercise ti I el yitra 
ner, or trifle with or trample upon const ' wm t 
i ud not be foreseen what 1 ities f-} ir 
( 1 might arise in the legislative y Che fore it was tl l 
1 i would not, undertake to limit or 
n¢ sities 
us * # x os - 
ase of Matte n,int H f i l ten 
9 : ¢ . yr } } 
( I 
} H . . ¢ ‘ \ 
i und of I ‘ 
c me Many mn l 1 31 ole s 
¢ by being laid on the > 1 1 ) Lv W 1b wa 
( by the House It ap I \ * in that case that the « 
‘ t Matteson had become public, and his letter upon which the w 
( re rested had been publis! und « ulated through his district du 
vass preceding his ele I Chi V idge, had 
luenco in detet l i the acti ( e House in his 
.CHANDLER. This report of Mr. Poland from the C 
Mobilier Committee was answered, or an attempt was made to 
answer it, by another committee of the H » of Represeniatives 
The Committee on the Judiciary had been directed to examin 


» testimony taken by the committee of this House of which 
» ‘ ; . } 


Poland, of Verment, ischairman,” and ‘* to inquire whether 





anvthing in such testimony warrants articles of impeachment of 
. x ° 4} To. 34 = 4 1 41.2 y aos . 
any officer of the United States not a member o vis House, o1 


makes it proper that further investigation should be ordered in 
ase 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee at that time was 
Mr. Bingham, but the report w ude by Gen. Benjamin F 
B er. Although the directions imi | the nguiry to the 
question whether an officer of the Unit d States not a mei 
of 1 House could be impeached, the report of the con 1ittee 
which was undoubtedly drawn up by Gen. Butler and was submit- 
ted by him, goes out of the way to argue against the propositions 
, t Lread the point of Gen. Butler’s argu- 


of the Poland report 








But your committee are constrained t that the powerof expelling 
‘ I rfor some ezed e, tted it may be years before his 
ele ion, is not within the consti ero tive of the House. 








Gen. Butler goes 6n through many } 
that the power to expel can only be exercised for offenses com- 
mitted while the person is a member of body. It is wholly 
based upon the assumed danger that a two-thirds majority ina 
legislative body will sometimes unjustly exercise its power of 
expulsion upon the pretense of necessary purgation, that there 
willsometimes be a harsh and cruel and extreme exercise of that 
power. 


3 with his argument 








THE PACIFIC MAIL SUBSIDY INQUIRY. 

There is further argument from the House of Representatives 
concerning the power of expulsion, to be derived from the two 
reports in connection with the Pacific mail subsidy investiga- 
tion. In the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD for the Forty-fourth 

ongress, first session, on pages 5370 and 5371, are two reports 
from the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. Lynde, from the Committee on t 


that— 


} 


1e Judiciary, reported 


Che results of the evidence are that about $900,000 was disbursed upon the 
allezation that it was used in aid of the passage of the actnow under inves 
tigation; that about $565,000 appears to have been paid to the exclusive use 
of persons having no official comnection with such legislation; and that the 


disposition of the remaining 335,000 remains in doubt upon the evidence 
pl nted, but without any testimony showing thatit was a reward paid to 
an rson at that time a member of cither He » of Congress; and thatthe 
un tainty attending the disposition of this latter sum is owing to the re 
fusal of William S. King 
Who had been Postmaster of the House— 
to tify the truth, and to the failure or refusal of John G. Schumaker- 
Vw 


Who had been a member of the House 


to] ent all the facts which the committee believe it was in his power to 


The committee, therefore, recommend that all the testimony 
be Sent to the District attorney of this District for prosecution, 
in order that the crime committed may be prosecuted. 

Che committee proceed to refer to the Humphrey Marshall 
case of 1797, and to repeat the opinion there stated, as follows: 


} 


¥ ir committee are of opinion that the House of Representatives has no 
authority to take jurisdiction of violations of law or offenses committed 
against a previous Congress. 

rhe present Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE] was a member of 
that committee, and, it was understood, joined in the majority 
report. There was, however, submitted the views of the mi- 
nority, Signed by Scott Lord, William Lawrence, GrorGr F. 
Hoa R, Bb. G. Caulfield, and also by George W. McCrary: and 
the minority of the committee argue the other way. They quote 
the power given by the Constitution to expel a member and say: 

It will be seen that there are no words of limitation on the power to expel, 
; ich seems to have been left to the good sense and discretion of each House: 
n other words, does not the Constitution refer rather to the fitness of the 
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The next day ina modified form the resolution was adopted 
by the Senate. This investigation was made into the conduct of 
Mr. Rice long before he was a Senator, and the committee found 
nothing in the developments which in their opinion tended to 
disqualify him for a seat in the Senate. 

Mr. McCrary, in his work on elections, after discussing many 
of the cases which I have recited, reaches a conclusion as to the 
American law—having stated that in the Crédit Mobilier case 
the preamble of the resolutions was voted down by a vote of 9 
yeas to 113 nays—as follows: 

Thus the House decided to sustain the doctrine contended for by ths 
special committee 

That was the doctrine stated by the Poland report— 
and against the doctrine laid down in the above-mentioned report from the 
Committee onthe Judiciary. It may, therefore, be said that the House has 
fairly decided the question, and has held that a member may be expelled or 
punished for offenses committed prior to his election, especially if those 
offenses were unknown to his constituents at the time of his election. It 
will of course occur to every one that this is a power which should be exer- 
cised with great circumspection and moderation, and with a due regard to 
the rights both of constituencies and of individual members of Congress. 

Mr. President, I know I have taken too much of the time of 
the Senate in bringing the precedents in England and in this 
country to the notice of Senators. I believe upon all these prec- 
edents that it can not be fairly contended that it is a princi- 
ple of American constitutional law that under no circumstances 
shall there be an investigation into the conduct of members com- 
mitted before their election to Congress. 

| come, therefore, to the questioa, what are the facts which 
require the passage of the resolution now before the Senate? It 
is not my purpose to spread those facts at length upon the record. 
[ refrain from making as full a statement as I should have done 
if it had not been for the request of the Senator from North 
Dakota, made this morning, that there should be an investiga- 
tion of his case. I should refrain from making any statement 
whatever as to the facts, in view of the Senator’s request, were 
it not that we have been notified by Senators upon the other side 
of the Chamber that notwithstanding his request this case is not 
to be investigated. 

Those Senators have the majority; they have reached that 
determination; such will be the vote, and there will be no in- 
quiry; but, Mr. President, I do not believe that this Senate will 
ever put itself upon record as making a declaration of the con- 
stitutional principle that there is no power under any circum- 
stances to investigate the conduct of a Senator before his elec- 
tion as a Senator. 

The facts in relation to Mr. ROACH are to be found, in the first 
place, in the New York Recorder of March 14, 1893. The same 
facts are stated in the Philadelphia Press of March 15, 1893. 
The facts narrated in those two newspapers are taken from an 
interview in the Evening Star of August 15, 1879, with Mr. J. A. 
J. Creswell, then president of the Citizens’ National Bank, of 
Washington, D.C. There is an interview in the Recorder with 
Mr. Jacob Tome, an owner of two-thirds of the stock in the 
bank, which corroborates the statements made in that paper. 

There is also contained in the Recorder an interview with Mr. 
Thomas C, Pearsall, who succeeded Mr. ROACH as cashier of the 
Citizens’ National Bank, and he confirms the narrative. 

Moreover, the facts are to be found upon the records of the 
Government in the office of the Comptroller of the Currency, in 
the reports made by the Citizens’ National Bank to that officer. 
Further, there have been published in the newspapers interviews 
with the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. RoacuH]. There is an 
interview in the Recorder and also one in the New York Sun of 
March 21, 1893. In the Recorder interview the Senator from 
North Dakota first said he had nothing to say; later he said he 
remembered the Creswell interview in the Star, but had forgot- 
ten the details; that if he had had any controversy with the 
bank it had all been settled. Then the following questions and 
answers appear: 

. ” It is stated that the larger part of the money taken was returned to the 
oe I believe it was.” 

“Has it all been returned?” 

“] think so; but it was a long time ago, and I can not say positively.” 


“No indictment Was ever brought?” 
‘“No; there was never any attempt to prosecute.” 


The New York World of March 15, 1893, has a half-column in- 
terview with the Senator from North Dakota, where he says noth- 
ing pertinent to the issue presented by the resolution of the 
Senator from Massachusetts, except that he has not been a fugi- 
tive from justice, and that the printed story is “full of absurdi- 
ties and extravagancies.” There is no other denial. 

The New York Sun is, I suppose, recognized as a Democratic 
paper, friendly to the Democratic party, to the majority upon 
this floor, and tothe present Administration, and in an editorial 
in this Democratic paper, the Sun, of Tuesday, March 21, 1893, 
all the facts in reference to the Senator from North Dakota are 


APRIL 14, 
reiterated, and the question whether or not he ought to hold hj 
seat in the Senate is discussed. 

Mr. President, there is this further fact, which I think oue}h+ 
to be stated in justice to the mover of the resolution, the Sena. 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR], and to the other Senatoyps 
on this side of the Chamber, that the Senator from North Dakota 
received a suggestion from his colleague a long time ago tha 
he should make a statement upon the subject, and he re; 
that it was his own judgment that he ought to do so, but tha 
he was guided in refraining by the advice of Democratic Se: 
tors. 

So it appears that we received no light upon this subject 
has usually been the case when charges have been made ag: 

a Senator or against a public official, by a statement from 
person accused; the mouth of the person accused was st 

and he was prevented from making a statement to the 

which, if made, might have rendered it wholly unnecess 

bring this subject to the attention of the Senate. 

It remains to be considered whether, if the facts recited 
resolution, and which are of public notoriety, and which a 
corded upon the books of the Comptroller of the Currence: 
true, the character of the offense is not amply sufficient to ; 
pel an investigation. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. 
ask a question? 

Mr. CHANDLER. . Certainly not. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Will the Senator state to me w 
the books of the Comptroller of the Currency show—what i 
those books? 

Mr. CHANDLER. 
-an inform him. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Do those books connect the na 
of the Senator from North Dakota with this transaction in a 
way? 

Mr. CHANDLER. The books of the Comptroller of the ¢ 
rency, as I understand, show that the repeated reports from t 
bank carried along for months and years a large defalcation of 
the ‘‘ late cashier.” 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. 

Mr. CHANDLER. 
the particulars—— 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana, 
ator’s answer. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I will take occasion to read from the } 
York Sun, not the full statement which is there contained, 
cause I do not wish, and have not wished, to anticipate the fact 
but this portion of the Sun’s statement: 


Will it interrupt the Senator j 


If the Senator desires tho particu 


I am much obliged to the Senator 
Inasmuch as the Senator has asked me 


My inquiry is satisfied by the Sen- 


In October, 1879, the report of the Comptroller of the Currency pr: 
the sworn statement of the officers of the Citizens’ National Bank cont 
this item: ‘* Defalcation of late cashier, $18,483.54.”" 

And now I repeat: Not only has the mouth of the Senator him- 
self been closed, but we have had nodenial by any human being of 
the substantial truth of those newspaper statements. They h 
been before the public now for many weeks, and they have 
of such a character that even if the Senator from North Dakota 
had not chosen toqualify them or deny them, qualificationor denial 
would have been uttered from some quarter; but from no q 
down to this hour has there been any denial of the substantial 
correctness of the charges made in the New York Sun and other 
newspapers. 

[ ask, again, are not these facts sufficient to require an inves 
tigation by the Senate if they are to be taken as true? Here is 
a grave breach of trust alleged; here is a large embezzlement 
alleged upon the part of an officer of a national bank. 

Mr. President, I believe that if there is any one thing which 
is necessary to the prosperity of this country it is that breaches 
of trust should be inexorably punished; that persons who violate 
a public trust or who take the money which belongs to their 
wards or to beneficiaries of any kind, or to people of small mvans, 
who depend for their subsistence upon the fidelity of 1 
trustees, should be punished to the extreme extent of the 

This question concerns the widows and the urpnans o! 
country. They put their money into the hands of trustees: they 
deposit it in the banks of thecountry; they invest it in the stock 
of the national banks, and there never has been a great defalc 
tion, there never hss been a serious violation of a great pecuni- 
ary trust, where there has not been wrought suffering and (esti 


tution and misery to those whose circumstances and condition 
in life were such that they were specially entitled to be guaride 


8 
} 
‘ 
‘ 


and protected against defalcations and against all violations of 
trusts. 

Mr. President, I believe that there is no man so unfit to act 48 
a Senator upon this floor as one who has proved a defaulter 
either a public or a private pecuniar trust. 

As chairman of the Committee on Failed National Banks [ had 
occasion to make an investigation during the last season inw 








1893. 





the causes of the recent failures of banks. There was disclosed 
a mostalarming condition of affairs in this country growing out 
of the want of fidelity to their trusts of national-bank officers. 
In the report of the committee, which I hope may be read by 
Senators who have doubts whether this offense which is charged 
avainst the Senator from North Dakota is one which, if true, 
would unfit him to sit upon this floor, there are embodied some 
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extracts from the report of the Comptroller of the Currency of | 


December 5, 1892, from which I will read two or three items: 


The doors of the California National Bank of San Diego, Cal., were not 
opene dafter close of business November 11, 1891. * * * When it became 
known, upon thorough examination, that the entire capital and surplus of 
the bank had been lost, and all efforts to resume had proven futile, the presi 
dent of the bank, who had personally exerted himself in the interests of re 
sumption of business, committed suicide. 

* a” * « * * * 





The Cheyenne National Bank of Cheyenne, Wyo., closed its doors to busi 
ness November 13, 1891, run having been caused by the suspension of the 
California National Bank of San Diego, Cal. <A few days later the cashier 
committed suicide. 
Diego Was likewise the president of the Cheyenne National Bank, and the 
character of management in both cases was almost identical. The personal 
presence Of the president, bis correct manner of life, and his energetic atten- 


tion to business are said to have given him the entire confidence of the com- | 


munity and enabled him toconsummate questionable transactions without 


suspicion, From the first, the funds of the bank were diverted to his use, etc, | 


+ . = col ” “ * 

On July 5, 1892, the president of the Vincennes National Bank of Vin- 
cennes, Ind., committed suicide. e 

It appeared that this last bank had been depleted by its presi- 
dent; and so on, there is an interminable catalogue of similar 
crimes, after not all of which the officers guilty of those crimes 
committed suicide. Those who did went to their own place. 
Fearful must have been the workings of their consciences which 


compelled them to take themselves into another world rather | 


than to meet the just punishment of their misdeeds in this world; 
andshall defaulting cashiers who become elected to the Senate 
remain here and noteven be investigated? Do Senators propose 
seriously to ask the Committee on Privileges and Elections, of 
which the honorable Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] 
is chairman, to make a report here that under no circumstances 
can any crime committed by any member of the Senate before 
he became a member be investigated? 

[ have no fear that any such declaration will be made by this 
Senate, and I have no fear that any such report will be made by 
acommittee upon which as members are the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. VANCE] and the Senator from Alabama |[Mr. 
PuGH|. No, Mr. President, the amendment directing an inquiry 
into that constitutional question is to serve the purpose of put- 
ting off the investigation of this case until the session of the 
Senate next fall or next winter, in the hope that something may 
turn up which will relieve the Senator from North Dakota from 
the necessity of an authentic statement tothe people of the coun- 
try of exactly what the facts in his case are. 

[ believe that to be the object of the amendment. Ido not be- 
lieve that Senators seriously contemplate the notion thatin this 
year of our Lord 1893 the doctrine will be affirmed by this Sen- 
ate that, although a man will be expelled from the Senate if he 
commits murder or burglary or forgery or embezzlement the day 
after he is elected a Senator, yet that the sacred zegis of the Con- 
stitution protects him and keeps him in the Senate if he com- 
mits those acts the day before he is elected a Senator. 

| donot believe that even my State's rights friend from Texas 
[Mr. Mrs], who I see honoring me with his attention, and the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER], who have hitherto 
announced their belief in the doctrine that it is beyond the power 
of the Senate of the United States to inquire into the acts of 
Senators committed before they were members, will be willing, 
when they come to consider the subject, to affirm it as a propo- 
sition of constitutional law that there can be no investigation 
under any circumstances into the acts of a Senator committed 
before he was a Senator. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator be good enough to state 
when aud where I made that announcement? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I will not state when and where the Sen- 
ator made the announcement, but I will state that I have under- 
stcod the Senator to hold to the doctrine that, as has been stated 
to-day by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE], it was not 
Within the constitutional power of the Senate to investigate the 
acts of a member before he became a Senator. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should be very glad if the Senator would 
State upon what he bases that announcement, and when and 
where | have stated any such thing. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Tom not certain that I said that the Sen- 
ator had so stated. If I so stated —— 

Mr.. BUTLER. The Senator certainly did. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If Iso stated, i will withdraw that remark, 


The president of the California National Bank of San | 
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and will state that I have believed that to be the opinion 
Senator from South Carolina. 
Mr. BUTLER. Then I understand the Senator to say that he 
withdraws the remark that I did make that statement. 
Mr. CHANDLER. If I said that, I will withdraw it: but Ido 
not think [ said that. I think | ithose were the views of the 
Senator from South Carolina. | 


of the 


Sa 


will wait for any further state- 
ment the Senator desires to ma 
Mr. BUTLER. I have no further statement, except I should 
be very glad to have the Senator confine himself to the ocexsion 
when [ expressed myself in regard to this questio hink I 
| shall then be able to show that he has notconformed to the rules 
of the Senate. 
Mr. CHANDLER. I shall be very happy to have the Senato 
state what his views are on that question now. 
Mr. BUTLER. I will state them at the proper time a in 
| my own way, if the Senator will pardon me 
Mr. CHANDLER. | do not ask the Senator to do it ut I 
simply yield to him to make that statement if he desires to 
make it. 
Mr. BUTLER. The Senator is very kind in yielding 
Mr. CHANDLER. The elevated character of the Senate for- 
bids the announcement of any such fatal doctrine as this. A few 
short weeks ago the Vice-President, upon taking the chair as 
presiding officer of the Senate, uttered a high tribute to the 
Senators assembled before him. With his advent to the po- 


| held by the wise and the good men of all countries. 





sition came also a great political change, but I do not believe 
that the majority which now prevails here will be any less solic- 
itous than the minority to maintain the reputation and character 
of the Senate. 

We shall differ on questions of finance and tariff and on meas- 
ures of public administration: not, | 
are to determine the estimation in 


trust, on questions which 
which thi to be 
But to re- 
fuse even to investigate the facts alleged against the Senator 
from North Dakota will turn into a sarcasm and a mockery the 
eulogium of the Vice-President when he came to | 
the Senate and declared it to be ‘the most 
assembly known to man.” 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, we have just listened to a 
three hours’ speech delivered under very extraordinary circum- 
stances. Usually an advocate, whether prosecuting or defending 
a man for his life or his honor, desires to wait until testimony has 
been taken and something has been proved. The Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] prefers to appear as advocate, 


Senate is 


reside over 
august deliberative 


accuser, and witness; to bear testimony. construe the law, and 
sum up and dispose of his victim, all at the same time. It is in- 
deed an extraordinary spectacle. 

My object, however, in rising, Mr. President, is higher than 
that of mere criticism. [It is well for us to understand the 
points of difference which prevail between the two sides of this 
Chamber upon this great question. When our fathers founded 
this Government widely different theories of construct ‘on- 
tended for recognition. On the one hand were able men who 
believed that the Federal Government should swallow up, con- 
centrate, condense, as it were, all the power incident to the Re- 
public, while, on the other hand, those who actually framed the 
Government, who had the controlling voice in maki the 
Constitution, believed the States made this Government, that 
the States preéxisted the Government of the Union, and by 
their concessions and their arrangements one with anot the 
Federal Government arose in its power, its beauty, and its 
dignity. 

The distinctions which then prevailed in regard to State and 
Federal power govern the question now under discussion. What 
are the official relations of Senators, whence do they derive 


their existence, and to whom are they respousible? 

According to the position and argument of the Senator from 
New Hampshire, when Senatorsreach here from the States this 
body may resolve itself into an inquisitorial jury to try the moral, 
mental, and physical qualifications of the newcomers. Such is 
the conclusion imperatively enforced by his argument. On this 
side of the Chamber we hold adistinctly different theory of gov- 
ernment; and it is because [ desire the country to knov 
we stand on this questicn rather than forany other reason 
am prompted to say a few words in this debate. 

Sir, Senators are officers of States. They are sent here by 
States and by States alone. It has been held now for nearly one 
hundred years that they are not civil officers of the Federal 
Government. That was decided in 1799 in the celebrated case 
of Senator Blount, which has been mentioned here this after- 
noon. It was held in that case that Mr. Blount was not triable 
in the Senate for analleged offense committed even while a Sen- 
ator, because of the constitutional fact that a Senator is not a 
civil officer of the Government of the United States. Whether 
he was properly expelled, or whether the question of constitu- 
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| 
tional power was raised in his expulsion,it is not necessary to | the United States. Onthe contrar , the onl; point 
inquire; but I say here and oe that whe yn the question was | the beginning to the end of this gr cussion was 
raised whether he was an officer of this Government or simply | of official relation he bore to the Uh ited States Gover 
an officer of the State of Tennessee, the great body of which we | he wasaSenator. The question of his not being a 
re the constitutional contin ation decided that there was no | the time of his trial does not figure at all, or at 
power here to try him for offenses committed either before he | importance, in this discussion. 
wasas tor or while he was a Senatoror afterhe wasaSen-}| So, Mr. President, from that 
| has been conceded, it has been th 
.t one period of the discussion this afternoon I interposed to | dred yearsof opinion in this count 
read tl * tl ‘fense on which the Blount case was de- | that a Senator is not amenable t 
cide i. will read it a little more at length now, in order to state | peachment as a civil officer. 
fully and explicitly the position which we on this side occupy. | resident, let us take another step in looking at 
Ve hold that the power of the Senate does notextend to a man’s tion. Again, what is a Senator, and how mes he h 
life and conduct before he becomes a member of this body. We | the construction of this Government provision was mad 
hold that we can not make inquiry into the details of aSenator’s | Congress of the United States composed of two great 
career from the years of his maturity to his arrival here, nor | In making that provision the Federal Government co 
can we organize the Senate into a trial court forthe punishment | might have gone further and laid down oes and mor: 
of offenses committed before he was a Senator. | sive rules or conditions, but declared only three condi 
m the impeachment and trial of William Blount,a Senator of | which a Senator was to be admitted from a State. Wha 
the United States from the State of Tennessee, for misdemeanor, | they? You will find in section 3 of Article I these few a1 
commencing December 17, 1798, I find that he filed his defense | ple conditions imposed as to the qualifications of a Senat 
in the Senate of the United States December 24, 1798. He ap- | No personshall be a Senator who shall not have attained to the ag 
peared by Jared Ingersoll and Alexander J. Dallas as counsel. | years, and been nine years a citizen of the United States, and wh 
The rent men were justly regarded as the for emost mem- when elected, be an inhabitant of that State for which he shall be « 
bers of the bar of = United States at that time. Mr. Dallas Why did they not go on, if the Senator from New Ham) 
was Secretary of the Treasury under Madison and wasthe father | is right, and say further that inquiry should be made 
ofthe then future Vice-President of thatname. Inthedefenseof | he had ever been charged with a misdemeanor, and, if 
Blount made by these great lawyers we find, among other pleas, | that he should not be admitted’ ‘y had the subject i 
the following: | minds and in their hands; they were prescribing conditic 
T? sh true it is that ‘he the said William Blount, was a Senator of | those conditions, though affir i in the nature 


¢ } 


fro he te of Tennessee at the several period isin the | yere limitation, for in in Ls 
f impea hment ‘referred to, yet, that he, the said William, is } a oe oe ee ie ae 
t oo is not, nor was at the several periods, so as afore- | Every lawyer knows the weig an gument of this 
officer of the United States; nor is he, the said William, | every lawyer knows when C mgeress was dealing wi ith 1 
articrlia rat rith ? rid, -OMmmitt anv crime . . . - . : . . ) 
articles, charged with having committed any crime or | ject-matter and went no further it was a denial to this 
. the execution of any civil office held under the United a3 2 eke - 
nduct in civil office, or abuse of any public trust, | Power to go beyond the limitation expressed. A com 


my mak u 


n thereof. with the constitutioual conditions admits a Senator, and 
All that, Mr. President, notwithstanding the fact that the | subject to but one other inquiry under the Constitution. 
articles of impeachment alleged explicitly that his offense,what- We hear a good deal sometimes about investigating a S: 
ever it may have been, was committed while he was holding the | election tothis body. Itis provided that the Senate shal 
sition of aSenator. He denied that such allegation gave this | judge of the qualifications and elections of-its own m« 
bo y any jurisdiction whatever over him. He went on to setup | Yes, we may judge of his qualifications, to the extent lit 
a still further reason why he could not be tried by this body. the Constitution. If, as in some very celebrated inst 


{ 
Lt is as follows: | man should come here alleged to b » under the prescril 
iat the courts of common law, of a criminal jurisdiction, of the State | Or W ho had not been a citizen of this country nine year 
rein the offenses in the said articles recited are said to have been com- | not an inhabitantof the State, an inv estigation would be 





1d, as Well as those of the United States, are competent to the cogni- ain ahie cA are reauired conditions by the C £3 don dt 
® prosecution, and punishment of the said « .4mes and misdemeanors, bec UBC the 2 BFS FOQUTEM Cam —e by on ARS avn tO: 
pme have en perpetrated, as is suggest and charged by the said Chere is still, however, another ae of investigati 
vhich, however, he utterly denies. charges are made that a man used frand, was guilty of | 
[n other words, even though the charges are true, he deni: s | tion, ~prib ry, or other improper meters! t before his Le; 
that he is answerable here, but admits te at he is answerat le to | in aan his election, the right to investigate arises, 
the courts of criminal jurisdiction in his own State, or in any of | if such charges are true, he has not been elected at all a 
the several States, where his offenses are alleged to have been | to law, but according to fraud. 
committed, or in the courts of the United States, making the I appeal to the older and better trained legal intellect 
square distinction between a trial by the Senate and his responsi- | other side of the Chamber to know where the additiona 
bility to the courts of his country. An elaborate discussion, in | claimed by you for investigation is given by the Const 
which the first names of our Republic appear, ensue x1. The con- | There is a difference between a power given and a power 
tention on th: ~ tof the defendant was forma tated by Dallas | I know you can trample upon all distinctions; I know y: 
and enforced by the dist inguished counsel to me ‘endof the trial | trample upon the fun damental law. I do not Say you d 
m= the follow ing terms: do it in this instance. 
That only civil officers of the United States are impeachable; and that I wish to forbear in gin ch to-day. I ask learned m 
we offenses for which an impeachment lies must be committed in the exe- | evyer—I ask legal minds 3, where do you get one scintilla 
cution of a slic office ‘we a 2 Saal ot ‘ 
Chat a Senator is not a civil oficer, impeachable within the meaning ot | OF 4 hair = breadtl h of ri sht * - ; Bet 7 ee th 
fonstitution; and that, in the present instance, no crime or misdemeanor | tions ? No one can take his oar on the W ritten lan 
red to have been committed by William Blount in the character of a good his claim. Iflamr ight in my construction of the 
. oo * tution, then we reach another question. Can the §S 
weeks of debate, involving these propositions and on- | trusted to send fit and proper men tothis body? Are th 
richin g the political thought of this country and of the world, | a safe depository of power for thechoice of Senators to r 
the Senate of the { nited States came to a conclusion which has | them in the Federal Congr ss, or must\Senators alread) 
ever since stood, and which I submit in this connection. The supervise the chara tergan d moral fitness of incoming 
os ene of the high court of impeachment was rendered as fol-| According to the Senator from New Hampshire, wl 
ows on the 1th of February, 1799: tutes himself asort of inquisitor-general, there would ! 
7 moe it an Ses siaeliinaeatnth sii eieeii to the investigation and trial of Senators; the disgust 
The court is of opinion that the matter alleged in the plea of the defendant age rar A eeordi t ‘3 theorv. ever 
is sufficient in law to show that this court ought not to hold jurisdiction of | °°? would eo end. ; AS omding a oe MneOEy, § s 
the said impeachment, and that the said impeachment is dismissed subject to the imputation that its people are not to be 
MONDAY, J@nuary 14. that they must be subject to our supervising power; tha 
The court being opened, the parties attending, and silence being proclaimed, | should select a Sen ator rofessing opinions adverse to 
I S y l : - 
igment was pronounced by the Vice-President as follows: _° "| jority we could organize an inquiry to see whother it 
: nm i228 : ) < a S anc gentlemen, f ~t t b I ae I tl xr he > sral — + 
eounsel for Williafa Blount: The court, after having given the most mature | 4°! him to be here; whether he was a morai person Oi 
and seriows consideration to the question and to the full and able argu- | he was agree 2able for us to sit with. 
es 08 CO i en ee ew Oe) eer of us can remember in the early history of th 
: eT e . oa ine s “ Sate = a8 oie noe 
“The court is of opinion that the matter alleged in the plea of the defend- when questions connected with religious faith were | 
ant is sufficient in law to show that this court ought not to hold jurisdiction | to everything else. I have heard good men in the since 
of the said impea ee and that the said impeachment is dismissed.” their belief announce that the country would be destro 
The Senator from New Hampshire suggested that it could not | certain denomination of religious thoughtshould obtain 
be told whether that finding was upon the point that Mr. Blount | acy in this country. Many Senators about me have bh: 
was no longer a Senatar, or ‘that he Nad not been a civil officer of | same. 
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Where, then, is the limit of i \ less you tak at 1! I ) t 
yvincible limi liven by the Constl } Wi ou, in tl ! ) i 
of that sacred 3 nent, da O 8a y a the ( 1 
inquire whether a man sen Vy &SO state | at ¥ 
some time 01 l ni d for crime, ey if he has paid 
the penal he ¢ n i ) wita ft of his | « 
Sts I ca St i l cas 4 li ju canin i 
rat rande l \ ) 1 4 ) 
1 , at } i } , ? 
ore nt iG Le li 
pl trl is a wr With th rover fat 
mat it © ithe digi y of th Sta 
and at war with the fundamental doctrines of self-government. 
nators may rise and sa it, assuming the position which 
Ido, bad men may come here, evil-minded perso from th 
States, stained Vv ith in! Vil transa n Oo eV wi l 
blood of murder, and what sha do about it? Mr. Presid 
assumpt ol that } ( i DE allo ; presumption 
( zea Unristian coun in favor of the virt tne n- t 
tell and the capa \ e } ple, and in this Republic 
; they rul i yr of ti 5 3 choosi é table, up t 
com er n ot } lives ¢ { » If th ta I 
are not to be trusted in their own individual capa oO dis- | ! 
( e th gh dut t would be a failure of Governm« to | Sr anv @ 
r tit f idyv elee ren itatives of ot Sta 
in other hen a State has made its choice and t a 
x Senator he is oO ass hat th ( tat of tl 7 aa. 
other States shall meet in conclave an ass upon his fitmess a 
: inquire into his morals? The presumptions run the other 3 a 
i @ presumptio wre th 1S knows him and und t . 
3 I * and ’ presum sa so t the rep tativ 
( r Stat will b tter e! i n min rt oO l ( 
ness and x tl iness of the other State alo1 
£ ta the i | a ar, that seems such a 
morse! n ra 3 ne La ippy to say ve! I 
the « 5 eof the Uham LA is fora ants vynat . 
it really looks lik I I un illustration than an : . 
i thing else g! 
m i plea renderet 1 by Blount, as I have already read, : 
ka that he was ame mabte an S ible to th yurts j ) 3 
bie State and in every other State where he had committed the of- | © 
eis fense charged, and in the United States courts. We will see | V2 
that his plea fits exactly the case of the Senator from North Da- | "1 © a 
i kota. sup ey na , t r 
a We ha e listened to three hours’ talk this afternoon. A full | Mine L ROY | > ot 
answer to it all is that t man North Dakota now | +! 
0c: ipies a seat on this fl ~ ion of a State, wl in ‘ 
young or old, or large or 1 t a t 
and her d lity as the empire St empil ( I] 
ota of Texas, whose S ator sit s lo 
greatest empire of them all \ - | Sta 
mentcarries his own abs i n;| 4 ( 
every right under the Constitution with every other tor 
upon this floor. B ; 
What is there to be said of him? This much, atleast. D art 
ingall the yearssince his alleged trouble, I know not h any, | #41 po 
fourteen or fifteen, he has been su + to the lawsof the United | Jus Lstop a gel ‘ i 
States, subject to the laws of this District, subject to a 1y laws | * ill h f 1 
4 that have been infracted, liable to be ealled for trial bef Ln} t. I 
court having jurisdiction. He has not been in Canada, he has men ; 
ed not’ been across the waters, he has staid under the American 
e. flag and fought it out like a man, and every manly heart 
3 wishes him well. However it may be with others, it is certain}; 
s0 with me. No indictment was ever found against him. H . ' 
has been all the time subject to criminal charge, and yet no i : 
dictment found. 
If the offense was committed in this District, here have m 
courts, here have met gran iries, but no indictment has ever 
been heard of. No warrant has been sworn out before am i- 
bunal of any kind. No arrest has ever been made or attempted The 
to be made. And now, still further to reduce this charge to con- | sight « 
tempt, it stands confessed as an absolute fact that the parties | should] ed. ( 
said to have been injured oy Mr. ROACH have no word of com- | State c $a 1as beencon 
plaint to make against him. as we h t 
Sir, this is the case which has been seized upon to make ar [dw 
issue upon against this side of the Chamber. I speak of Mr. | since 1 formatii the ¢ 
Roac H’S-case personally as an illustration of the greatlegal prin- | trou f tl 
ciple under} ing this diseussion —a man sul ject to the prosecutio life and 1 
i of the courts in his own State, or in a distant State, subject to | thi j f ; 0 
i be called ieiaale pone by requisition. guiding 5 a = : 
E Thank God, he has stood his ground, and d oes now. He says | thing as a LJ lamps 
% you aay investigate him as far as the Constitution allows. What | to-day asad vlificati ») a Senator wa 
i. more can | hosn; ? He will also answer any charges n ve ai rl yment 
bim anywhere in the courts. And this is si upposed Ah, the & ay say, shall such ings : 0 





a 


ealling for the direst punishm: nt that can be inflicted, by ar- | unwhipped of ; havealready an uf : nent 
raignment and impeachment here ! | on that subject ‘The man is answera er the ( titution 
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to the courts, but does it say he is answerable some place else? 
What an admirab!e supporter of government it seems to me the 
Senator from New Hampshire would have made during the reign 
of the Stuarts when things went by bills of attainder. What is 
this proceeding to-day but in the nature of a bill of attainder? 


What is this proceeding except an attempt to disgrace and pun- | 
ish as far as possible a man who has been subject to the laws of | 
his country, and is subject to them now, unless those who have | 
had the right to complain of him have waived it by the length | 


of time which has elapsed? What else is thismovement except 
to proceed against him by act of Congress? A man who never 
evaded the courts is now by Congressional proceeding to be as- 
saulted. 

Webster says in describing the office of attainder that it isa 
proceeding used to stain, to taint, to blemish, to sully a man’s 
character and corrupt his blood, so that his children can not in- 
herit. This proceeding here is exceedingly like the proceed- 
ings we are familiar w ith in English history. trafford, Ear] of 
Wentworth, was arraigned upon a bill saying that it was re- 
ported he had done evil thingsin Ireland and elsewhere. 

[It was alleged that he had advised the king to arbitrary and 
oppressive acts of government, and he had to answer in a cloud 
of mist and uncertainty; 
law give a man the right to be presented by a jury of twelve, to 
be put upon his trial before a jury of twelve, to be confronted 
with witnesses against him, to appear by counsel, and to have a 
full and open hearing. This is simply an inquisitorial process 
outside of all constitutional limit, and as such I desire the coun- 
try to know thaton this side of the Chamber we will investigate 
within the limits given us, and not beyond them. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to ask the Senator from Indiana if 
he claims as a principle of constitutional law that there is noth- 
ing which took place before the election of a Senator to this 
body which would make him liable to expulsion? 

Mr. VOORHESS. If you can find where the Constitution 
says that there was ‘anything beyond the limitations which I 
have laid down-I will be obliged to the Senator to show it to me. 

Mr. HOAR. No,I was not arguing the question; I wanted to 
understand the Senator’s proposition. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I take my positionsquarely. A Senator of 
criminal character may be imposed upon a State possibly. I 
have never known, nor have you, such a case. We have had 
over @ hundred years of history, and such an instance has notoc- 
curred. There are a class of men who are always supposing an 
evil thing will happen. Such a thing never has happened in 
this country as the Senator is now supposing. But if a State 
should have the misfortune to elect a man blackened with crime 
it is the misfortune of the State, and I find no power given tous. 
who have sworn to support the Constitution, to organize a tri- 
bunal of morals and try that man here for his offenses. 

Mr. HOAR. Then, if | understand the Senator correctly, he 
says there can be no such instance. 

Mr. VOORHEES, Yes, I have the misfortune to believe that 
the Constitution of my country is binding. I believe that every 
word it says expresses its meaning, and that it is binding on my 
conscience. See what any other rule would lead to. I have 
great respect for the § Senator from Massachusetts, especially 
when he is in an ami: ible mood. I can join with him in suppos- 
ing that an embarrassment might arise. 

if the supposititious case that has not come in more than a hun- 
dred years should, however, come at last, it would be far less a dif- 
ficulty, more tolerable, to good government than for us to claim 
the power to try the Senator from Massachusetts, or to try the 
Senator from Indiana now speaking, for alleged offenses long, 
long ago, or to try the Senator from New Hampshire for all that 
has been alleged against him. 

I do not want to say an unkind thing to-day, but when we 
argue these questions we have to argue as lawyers, with free- 
dom and pertinency. I know the Senator from New Hampshire 
will not complain of what I say, after occupying three hours in 
secking to destroy the reputation of the Senator from North 
Dakota, 

I have heard alleged of the Senator from New Hampshire 
various grave and ugly things which I have not credited. I 
have heard men say that while he was Secretary of the Navy he 
built three or four ships that made but one trip in their lives, 
and that was to the bottom of the sea. I have heard it alleged 
that the contractors who built them retired from their work 
rich, contented, and infamous, all at the same time. I have 
heard these things said. Does the Senator from New Hanip- 
shire believe that these matters should be taken up out of the 
newspapers, and before a word of testimony is taken, I or any 
other Senator should arise here and avraign him? 

I have al occasion to reflect upon that side of the Chamber, 
not for what they have not done heretofore, but for what they 
are aiming to do now, so utierly inconsistent with their course 


| heretofore. 


| body on this side of the Chamber they 


whereas the everlasting pillars of the | 
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I complain not of that side of the Chamber for hay- 
ing sat still for the last six years, or perhaps double that t ime, 
with new spapers reeking with c har ges against their associates, 
| complain not of them, for if we had thought that the Consti- 
tution gave us the power to investigate charges of defalecation 
made by Senators before they were in the Senate or even after- 
wards where they are subject to the criminal laws of their coun- 
try, we ourselves would have investigated them. 

But the spectacle is presented to the country here of a grea 


| strong party remaining silent on the subject of the sins of thei 


own people, and yet the moment a speck can be found upon any- 
clamor as the Pharisees 
of old did when the Saviour suggested to them to take the bea 


| out of their own eyes,so that they could see the mote in other 


p-ople’seyes. That is what I complain of. 
silence on that side of the Chamber. 


T hold that in your 
your noninvestigation of the 


| published charges about Senators of your own political faith, you 


are consistent with common honesty as well as with the Consti- 
tution. All that will be gained by this proceeding on your part 
will be the comment of honest and consistent people in regard 
to the difference it makes whose ox is gored in the transaction 

of life. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to be provoked into acrimonious 
discussion on this subject, but I ask the country to take notice 
The Democratic party is standing upon the rock of the Constitu 
tion. It is standing upon its limitations. They can not be ig- 
nored or trifled with. That side of the Chamber, guided by the 
uncertain, capricious whims of party interest, are seeking now 
to destroy where they sought tospare, cover up, and whitewash in 
their own ranks. The country will take notice of this. I have 
no fears of the result. 

The Senator from New Hampshire asks us on this side of the 
Chamber whether we are willing, considering the honor and dig- 
nity of this great body, to let a question of this kind go uninves- 
tigated. In answer to that I say that I take my Government as 
formed by the fathers. The Constitution says in so many words 
what entitles a man to aseat here. In compliance with that I 
see no power of investigation on a matter that was open to ai 
the courts, free to every inquiry known to the law. 

The Senator from New Hampshire emphasized very much asan 
exclamation, ‘‘ not to be investigated!” What dolI care for the 
long list of decisions of the British Parliament. The British 
Parliament is not the creature of a written constitution. It has 
no limitations or outlines. Itisa growth and an aggregation 
of customs that have been built up. Sometimes they expelled 
members of Parliament and sometimes they beheaded them. 
What is that to me or to any other man on this side of the 
Chamber who reads a written constitution, takes an oath to obe; 
it, and has some faith in his fellow-men? 

This question gives rise to the old distinctions of political 
thought in this country. There is one class of people who have 
never believed in any other class but their own. There is one 
class of people who have never believed that good government 
could come exceptfrom themselves. Thereis one classof people 
in this country, and indeed throughout the world, who narrow 
their prayers simply to ‘‘ bless me and my house, and no more.” 

IT am thankful [ donot belong to that class of people, Mr. Presi 
dent. It was the theory of that class that the States should all be 
swallowed up, and they would swallow them up yet if they could. 
The Senator from New Hampshire believes to-day that he is a 
better judge of a Senator here than the State of Indiana, or Ohio, 
or Missouri—certainly a great deal better judge than the people 
of Maryland, tosay nothing of North Dakota or South Carolina. 
He holds the power, and believes in it, to investigate all. 1, 
without any arrogance at all, put that doctrine at defiance. I[ 
have answered a long time to my own people. While I have 
committed faults I have no doubt, for no man is perfect, yet | 
have answered to my people. My responsibility is unto them 
and to the laws of my country,and not unto the Senator from 
New Hampshire or any other State. 

That was the spirit which presided over the theory of our 
Government in the beginning. It was the spirit that begot sov- 
ereign power for independent States which, when they came to- 
gether, gave up to the General Government the right to pre- 
scribe conditions as to the admission of Senators, which wer 
laid down there—thres in the original body of the instrument 
one afterwards in the fourteenth amendment, but none for one 
moment looking to or embracing or tolerating the position of 
the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Sir, I talk with reluctance, and I would not have talked to- 
day had it not been for my desire now, near the close of this ex- 
traordinary session of the Senate, that a proper conception should 
go out to the public mind of the chan age of the Democratic 
party on this side of the Chamber; and in my feeble and humble 
way [ haveendeavored to state it. Tt is the doctrine on which 
our Government rests, and any other doctrine would turn this 
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pody into the most miserable and contemptible conclave of in- is saa La M ure, ¢ f Pem! ina und he brought with him a gripsac! l of 
quisitorial processes that the world has ever had any knowl- | Huy ey Gretta: and other documents which he proposes to lay | - 

ige of. i . 

” Whe sre would it stop? I would leave the Senate with loath- [ understand that Mr. La Moure was in this city recently, and 
ing and disgust rather than remain with a body where the Sen- for aught | ae en 
ators of each State claim the right to supervise the morals of Minister Baker's repres ative then proceeds to interview 
the Senators of every other State, and to enter into judgment Mr. La Moure and to comment on the interview as the inter- 
with States the equal of their own in regard to the kind of men | VICW progresses. 
thev send here. Senator Jud La Moure was one of the ten at Bi rek who 
he may be the S or from North Dakota has suffered misfor- | felt timo penne ae oe eee aul abou ts pf 
tune. I stop not oa go into that further than to say, and to re- | BRrovuGH 
peat myse lf, that, obedient to the laws of his country, he has “a ree festa ie eaeees Bs comtens f tw years Sen l ire 
never sought to evade them, and to-day he returns to those who Salat tia te Uh oats Getaecaas Gee thes tenmnaindes om ‘ ph 
were thought to be injured without a single claim upon him. | proven. 
When a man has lived a life of that kind, commend me to him. | Mr. President. this is a very serious accusation to be found in 
| will take him with his faults; I will take him with his defalca- | the columns of a newspaper edited and controlled by a tle- 
tions; I will take him with every step of error he has had the | man who seems to have occupied a position high enough to be 
misfortune to commit, before I will take for my guide the phi- | selected by the present incumbent of the White House asa min- 
losophers Of the other side of the Chamber, who sit as inquisitors | ister to an important foreign country. The article then pro 
on the act of every man’s life except their own. | ceeds: 
. HANSBROUGH. Mr. President, no Senator upon this | ‘ne tact that La Moure would be here to-day was known in a en 
i more regretful than I[amthat it should have appear ed | Senator GoRMAN, with whom the Pembina statesman ent severa urs 
ni 20ee8ary that these procee dings must be br ought into this body. | this evening, showing a mass of evidence concerning Senator H. C. HANs- 
| myself have taken no part in ‘bri inging them here or in the dis- mar Nt ane g La Moure was in close conference with Senator GoRMAN, the 
cussion, and [ would not now consume “the time of the Senate if | Democratic leader, and while neither cared to state the agreement whed 
[did not feel a personal obligation so to do. | eee ce eee Con oe einen SROs Se SHED CS OUanee MANS 

[have known my colleague [Mr. ROACH] for the past ten or | SeCUGH wo 72 taken up by resolution and referred for investigation to a 
eleven years. I knew him when he first came into the old Ter- ae : ee = 1 
ritory of Dakota. I knew him when he traversed the prairies I also have here an article under date of April 10, from the 
of that Territory over the plains and the snows, through winter Daily Tribune, of the city of Minneapolis, a newspaper published 
wl summer, carrying the mails a distance of 100 miles from the | by 4 former member of this body and now minister to Portugal. 

y of Grand Forks to the old military post of Fort Totten, un- | At last accounts the editor of the Tribune was on his way tohis 
der a subcontract which he held at that time. Our relations | POSt at Lisbon. pais article purports to be an interview with 
have been personally agreeable and pleasant. Ihave hadavery | Mr- La Moure. I will read a portion of it if the Senate will 
high regard for Mr. RoAcH, and he is held in esteem by the | bear with me. The representative of the Tribune asked this 
people of our State. question: 

' Iregard this as a very unfortunate occurrence—unfortunateon | What are you here for? 
account of my colleague, and on account of the State that he and To which Mr. La Moure replied: 

have been sent here to represent, and on account of the people Well, there seems to be a disposition on the part of the Republicans to 
therein. North Dakota is one of the new States. It had a very | push my friend Senator Roack. He is being abuse What kind s fel- 
difficult task to get into he Union and become a member of the | /°W 18 Senator GoRMaN—big gest toa nee ee ope 
sisterhood of States; and when we once got into the Union we The reporter answered ** yes. 

supposed that all our woes and troubles were at anend. But it Well— 
seems that we come here simply to witness the beginning of those Said Mr. La Moure— 
trials and tribulations which are calculated to keep the people of, | 1am going to see Senator GORMAN to-night, andI am going to him on, 

that young State back and prevent their progress, because these | If they do not let my friend Roacu alone f will mak: ot for some he 
proceedings here and the comments of the press upon them can ee ee ~~ Ayer g By Dlg tg a ae I a ed 
be of no other avail thanto injure the State of North Dakota and | process. I propose to lay these facts before GORMAN and tell him the evi 
its people. dence is all ready. 

Mr. President, I am not disposed to criticise or find fault with The representative of the Tribune, after he had succeeded in 
the newspapers of the country. I myself have had the honor to | interviewing Mr. La Moure, was honest enough and fair uch 
be amember of the journalistic profession for the past twenty- | t) make this statement: which reveals the real object of La 

eyears. In that time I have no doubt said some very caustic | Moure’s visit to this city 
things of men whom I supposed to be the enemies of the Com-| juga is looking : ite © the interestsof his father-in-law, Mr. Nels ' 
monwealth and of the public good, and there have been some | of the port of Neche 
very caustic things said concerning myself. But I am charita- I will state that there is no such port. It is the oms dis- 
ble enough to believe that no editor ever puts his pen to paper | trict of North and South Dakota, the port of P: ir 
to say a derogatory thing of another unless he feels that he has | 1, was partot Jud’s deal that Nelson should be ret if Jud v iat de 
good ground for doing so and that it is for the good of the coun- | Democrat. 
try that he does so. [ know that that a ast has been the con- Mr. President, in view of these allegations a nde serti fons and 
trolling influence throughout my journalisiis career. al oe - at sashiadh nti eaiein Hie tet abla 1 a 

I find in arecentissue of the Dothe Globe of the city of St. Paul, charges, if ey pee ost . % ae -ae = "? Me. es on 7nd 7 
Minko tee” ve Sahin ertiote So ae ‘al Wi eieiied owned and edited yy two ministers to foreign lands, and in v hic h 
“lnn., @ very remarkable article under date of Washington, | assertions and charges there is not an iota or one ‘aad la of 
Aprill0. Theeditor and proprietor of the Globe isa Mr. Baker, truth, I think I am justified in calling upon the Senator from 
how n jeta ie or S , yr sliev . ree r con- : =e ee i + Ot es iil ade 
irask Mp EEGEONy, aan we Rave.s right tooxpect Mr, eker 10 | Mann? tontste whether he is in posseasion of any documentary 
be + kind of man who, when he asserts a thing or employs an tion to this bod, y- If heis t hallaewe I am aléo justified in asking 

agent to assert a thing—we must concede that “he or his agent of the Senator. in justice to himself as a Senator, in justice to 
believes there is some ground for the truth of such assertion; myself, in justice to the Senate as a body , to proceed forthwith to 
aud we have also a right to believe that they are fair enough to | lay those documents, affidavits, or whatever they may be before 
expect that their readers shall be Liev oe e what distin say. For this | the Committee on Pr vileg £08 and Elections of this body, and 
Pe Ss 3) g > oe . + ’ = 
Tan the dita ofthe Globo oosupsing & Uistnguished pos | thas tho matter be inquired into thoroughly and fully a son m 
ass beret of his paper are full of impor tance. I will ata some Mr. GORMA N. Mr. President, the remarks just made by the 
sadhemte aT ha sane to. It is under date, as | senator from North Dakota furnish a pointed ve ation of the 

A bomb will drop in the ci amp of as combination who are behind the perse- | folly, the unwisdom of this bo ly opening oe — the recep- 
cution of Senator Roac H, of North Dakota. When old Senator HOAR, of tion of statements or proceeding to consid: e 50r & moment state- 
Massachusetts, offered a new resolution in the ROACH matter to-ds ay he did | ments affecting the character and reputation Senators. The 
= —s = within a few hours : a man would a in Me eng am — | Senator from North Dakota has not known me very long. but I 
wit h whens that eilai geie, Soin aad OuAneE: = = oe hanitate to ae had hoped that he and every other intelligent citizen of this 
sociate, country would have known enough of my Pp ublie course to believe 

It is needless to state, Mr. President, that the Globe of St. | it impossible that I sl ould be the receptacle wr the dumping 
aul, Minn., is a Democratic paper. ground of the miserable slanders that ‘are constantly uttered 


Mr. HOAR. That is quite evident. 
Mr. HANSBROUGH. The article continues: 
This man arrived str aight from North Dakota this afternoon. His name 





against public men. 
Mr. HANSBROUGH. I did not suppose that, Mr. President. 
Mr. GORMAN. If there is any one thing thatI have avoided, 
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that I despise, it is to indulge in such matters, and I have but Mr. HAWLEY. Toreply to-morrow? 
little respect for the judgment of any man who does it. | Mr. DOLPH. To-morrow. 
Of the matter to which the Senator refers, I knew nothing Mr. PLATT. Yes. 
‘ent through him, who casua ily asked me if such a man had | Mr. GORMAN. I renew my motion. 
r hed That class of vipers do not come to me and get SENATOR FROM MONTANA 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Pending the motion of the 
from Maryland, the Chair lays before the Senate the 
reported by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. H« 


SBROUGH. Iam very giad to hoar it. 
.GORMAN. [have never to my knowledge heard of the 

man who is named in that article. He has certainly never pre- the Committee on Privile and Flectiar hs cn, 
sented charges against the Senator from North Dakota to me. | send. ee EV MOZOS GRC AHCCUORS. 120 Twwe 
Like other Senators I read the newspapers, and I am bound to | "°° ~ 
take note of what I see there; but such articles make no such | The r 
impression on me as to warrant me in making use of them here 
or « her 
So for lay I hope we will dismiss this subject; and I move | EXECUTIVE 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive busi- The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from M 
ness. that the Senate proceed to the consideration of ex 

Ir. HARRIS. If the Senator from Maryland will withdraw | ness. 
the motion for one moment, I will move that the resolution and The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceed 
the pending amendment be laid upon the table, and let us dis- | consideration of executive business. After twenty minut 
pose of that question to-day in executive session the doors Were reopened, and (at 

Mr. Gt UM AN. I withdraw the motion. and 40 minutes p.m.) the Senate adjourned until to-1 

Mr. HARRIS. I move tl 1at the resolution and amendment be | Saturday, April 15, 1893, at 12 o’clock m. 
laid upon the table. ‘ 

Mr. PLAT p. Mr. President, the motion is not debatable— NOMINATIONS. 

Mr. HARRIS. It is not. 

Mr.PLATT. I should like, however, to ask the Senator from Executive nominations received by the Senate April 14, 1 
Tennessee to withhold it for one moment that I may make a COURT OF APPEALS. OF THE DISTRICT OF « OLUMI 
single observ yee 

= ARRIS. Idonot know how to deny the Senator from Richard H. Alvey, of Maryland, to be chief just e of tl 
Conne ‘ticut anything tl 1at he asks. of appeals of the District of Columbia, as provi ed by é 

Mr. GORMAN. [hope the Senator from Tennessee will not | proved February 9, 1893. 
press his motion at thistime. For public reasons I must insist Martin F. Morris, of the District of Columbia, to be as 
that we shall proceed to the consideration of executive business. | justice of the court of appeals of the District of Columbia 

Mr. HARRIS. Then, if the Senator from Maryland will yield vided by act approved February 9, 1893. 
to me, I move to lay the resolution and amendment on the table, Seth Shepard, of Texas, to be associate justice of the c 
and under the suggestion, I can not grant the request of the | appeals of the District of Columbia, as provided by act ay 
Senator from Connecticut. February 9, 1893. 

Mr. Pi 4 \TT. On that quest ion I ask for the yeas and nays. SURVEYOR-GENERAL OF ARIZONA. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Tennessee that the resolution and amendment 
be laid on the table. Upon this question the yeas and nays are 
demanded. RECORDER OF THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. . : 

r. DOLPH. Task that the resolution and amendment be | _ Lucius Q. C. Lamar, of Oxford, Miss., to be recorder 
read so that we may know precisely on what we are to vote. General Land Office, vice Dolphin P. Roberts, resigned. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. PRINCIPAL CLERK PUBLIC LANDS, GENERAL LAND O 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. HOAR on satan : cues ae a 
the 10th instant, as follows: Robert K. Gillespie, of Gallatin, Tenn., to be princip: 

Resolved, 'T hat the Committee on Privileges and Elections be directed to of public lands in the General Land Office, vice Calvin G. 
examine the allegations recently madein the public press charging WILLIAM send, resigned. 

N. ROACH, & Senator from the State of North Dakota, with certain criminal TONTURRS . DPITRTAIC X ime 

offenses committed while cashier or officer of a bank in the city of Washing- RECEIVERS OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 

ton, an at ) ascertain the fa ts an 1 circum stances 80 far as to enable the com- William Anglim, of Crookston, Minn., to be receiver ¢ 
mittee to determine and report what are the duty and power o ne Senate , . _ Mi pA are KX alcer. rasio? 
in regard thereto; and for that purpose the committee shall have authority | Moneys at Crookston, Minn., vice Lars K. Aaker, resign 
to send for persons and papers, to employ a stenographer, to sit during the John Lafabre, of Rapid City, S. Dak., to be reeeiver o 
roses of the Set ate, and to act througa e subcommittee; and its expenses | moneys at Rapid City, S. Dak., vice George V. Ayres, r¢ 
shall e paid OOTY he continve ( Senate. eae . - . : . 4 + 4 ._° of ° 
mp alas aendinly oben pte se ape ead yas meee Stiles E. Forsha, who was nominated February 2, 1393, fa 

The VIC E-] RESIDENT. The amendiment will be read. confirmation. 

[he Secretary read the substitute, submitted this day by Mr. COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 
GORMAN, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Privileges and Elections be directed to John C. Geraghty, of Minnesota, to be collector of cust 
sa _— to inn cons aoe = question w ee ene ee or | the district of Minnesota, in the State of Minnesota, to : 
jurisdiction to investigate charges made against a Senator as to conduct or | Ayaningc CO BWawarde w aii ; ing -arniva . 
offenses occurring or committed prior to his election, not relating to his Char les G. Edwards, whose term of office has expired by; 
duty as Senator or affecting the integrity of his election. tion 


lution was read, as follows: 
Resolved, That Lee Mantle is entitled to be admitted to a seat 
from the State of Montana. 


SESSION. 





Levi H. Manning, of Tucson, Ariz., to be surveyor-ge1 
Arizona, vice Royal A. Johnson, resigned. 


Mr.GRAY. Mr. P resident, I rise toa parliamentary inquiry. SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS. 

The VIC be PRESIDENT. The Senator from Delaware will-| Charles H. Miller, of Illinois, to be surveyor of custom 
wliamentary inquiry. port of Galena, in the State of Illinois, to sueceed John } 

Mr. GRAY. Does the amendment just read asa substitute | resigned. 

refer also to and is it a substitute for the resolution of like im- ASSISTANT SURGEONS IN THE MARINE HOSPITAL S! 

port to the one just read referring to the investigation into cer- 

tain newspaper charges against the Senator from Montana [Mr. 

POWER]? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I should like to say one word to Senators. 
I think we had better adjo: irn until to-morrow. 


John W. Branham, of Virginia, to be an assistant su 
the Marine Hospital Service of the United States. 

Emil Prochazka, of Wisconsin, to be an assistant su 
the Marine Hospital Service of the United States. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the Senator from Ohio will allow me, in view Ezra K. bree M it New aa * joe oo 
of the present conditions and the request of the Senator from | *2° Marine Hospital Service of the United States 
Connecticut (Mr. PLATT], I withdraw my motion to lay on the ASSISTANT SURGEON IN THE NAVY. 
table. Edward Lyman Munson, a resident of Connecticut, to 

Mr. SHERD TAN. That is right. assistant. surgeon in the Navy, to fill a vacancy in that 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President— 

The VICE-P] ESI DENT. The Senator from Tennessee with- 1 
draws his motion to lay on the table. The Chair recognizes the CONFIRMATIONS. 
Senator from Connecticut[Mr. PLATT]. Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 1 

Mr. PLATT. ITIsimply desire an opportunity to reply, not at 
any great length, to the position taken by the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. VooRHEES}. That is all I desire. James H. Eckels, of Illinois, to be Comptroller of the Cu 


COMPTROLLER OF CURRENCY. 
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: COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. ind the Senateshowed a disposition t ljourn . 
A ibrose Ww. L of mntan to 8 ¢ ct of int i co pid ae . 
r ue for the di ( ( 
rey : 
yr : 
; PECIAL I L EN’ 
i Vi i s * 
sucust Belmont, Walther Luttgen, and Oliver H. P.B ont, | siti 3b the S e tl 
; trading under the name, style, and form of August Belm« & | fro 
Co., at London, England, to al agents of t Vi of it l 
Departmentat that plac Se ( 
B: 7 e 
+ Lela Henl ost it Clovern¢ ot 
B inri at 
4 ‘ a : 
. are a by Ss i Is? it day o i a 
i | 7 
: co ISSIO AN Al IRS. pt’ 
Wi ast 
Ey Daniel M. Browning, « 3 ) Ill., to be Co Lissioner of 
% 
s Indian Affaix 
Be 4SSISTANT COM) F INDIA AF IRS. f 
9 EF wnk C. Armst ong, rton i) ¢ to b A aaic int a ( ate = 
Bs Commissioner of Indian : U é 
Ey cha } 
pis } been a1 t vas A ’ 
ie 1 } 4 4 
; i the Dis ot UO i i ‘ é 
4 « "> 4X 4 y } ‘ 
sr SATT DAY, Api 15, 18! | the f i$ OL the Di 01 . ! i ( 
j , 
> a ; . . . : bt — } ile c ‘ rat ( io tha : , 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. lb avi ' | 
The Jou : 1 edings was read and approved. | p52); on 
SENATOR FRO [ONTAN 11ch W s ired y att ‘ é tha 
ty | ca I lay ore the | $64 UUUO er D n 1 ) i 1 
th the S« rom Massachuset | mained a fugitive fr istice from that day t 
: HoAkR] from the Committee on Privil sand Elections, is 1 le Charge; and | d \ 
bn will be read. gestion made by the dSenat oO India tha = 
ee l 5 ‘tary read as follows: 1g nof morals; itisa t of crimina 
re ones : / amitted 1 a then the S« ‘ , 1) t 
a fro State of Montana able to the crimi la 
TT SIT) 7 TOIT yAyIN . ° . oe riet f; » offs _w 1 ha . is a 4 
VICE-PRESIDENT. Pending LOD OF Snis th ee a go epregdhenes ae 
i ‘hai ; ' : 1e penitentiary. his not a qui on of 1 : 
resolution, the Chair recognizes the S Connecticut | DUsee y mos G4 : ees 
{} PLATT] | question 0 re! i: itis nota of « ' 
“ . Z ‘ oi . ‘ . . i _* Assn : tiy ‘ . wer a to 
HARRIS. Will the Senator from Connecti indulge | #85 “Ee ™ ere : 
. svi | , . oe } ’ 
m¢ a single moment? | wen ; , 3 
nA , EWTN . 1 , 1 ' ‘ | Dé i L Spec Ly t ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Mr. PLATT. It is understood I have the floor? pee re : 
. r —_ . VC VAT ITY rrt} ‘ . as . ac Y ithe al mad 0 ) } é i 
» VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut has | 3% nic T 
a ; . : nn ‘ | any perform. hese wren s a : 
the foor. Does he yield to the Senator from Tennessee? = > : 
A rrwT »¥ ' . 4 .t i n i ) 1 ‘ 3; on 7 » yf a oO ‘ » 7 
Mr. PLATT. If itis understood that I have the floor I yield. | ’ t} in the 
<A A > ‘ . ¥ . > * ro t } ; n Tha 1 ; 
r. HARRIS. Of cou La alto the Senator to yield. I} wa . : . —* _ : ¥ 
lesira to ask the S ‘ Mf eth We Tinapl) if ha | \ \ Will 1 $ 1 ( 
desire to ask the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HoAR] if he | ‘ 
. . . ei: as . ’ | to i i ues P 
has any objection to disposing of his motion to reconsider the | " : RESIDENT. D , 
. 144 ail 7 . : ; a . ; } ia ; ¢ v il > - , : " 
resolution raising a committee to wait on the President and in-|_. iiss I 
< form him that the Senate is ready to adjourn when he has no | ¢*: I > 
3 ; , : og : , ER. To ask a sing juestion 
; further communication to make? 9" ry ¢ inl : : 
x ' . . 1 4 ais de . V4 I \ . 
eC Mr. HOAR. I have no objection to having that matter dea oh artaaiines a 
Po at +t} Manna ti hn ald f +] 1 > tn ke ’ I a ma 
. at the discretion of the side of the Chamber to which : 
he , r na al ne ( 
a itor from Tennessee belon and I ypose he represents the | . ; 
i ; are ; ao at hor " 
a of his political associates here. Whenever they desire to ; a ar ~~ ‘ , 
x as oo . at: . i? Vil ao t ! 
ra ip the resolution I shall interpose no objection. - ” J\TLMER. 1] ‘ 
rd Mr. HARRIS. I should be glad to have it disposed of this : ; 


1 
i 


ning and at this time. Me PLATT. Wy mien Gaeenaiien =o ae 

1@ VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? TBF, age elogery :, _— % S 

ir. CALL. I should like to have the question about commit- : 
{ 


~ 








ce tees of investigation during the recess dealt with before any- M ee a Bw es or e 
i thing further isdone in the matter. I feel that my State is very | “PSS o, gale magthetemmenighicired! os - neoston agnaee Bo 
deeply interested in that question, and I should be glad to have on ae Peg vom Pars er ; 
at least some consideration of it before this body adjourns. P — ee. eer — ; 
Mr HOAR. Let the matter stand ntil the S¢« 1ator from Con- .W ) 1S . i 
necticut concludes his remarks. eee eo a $e 
Mr. HARRIS. Verywell. Ihave no objection tothe Senator | eaave & ne Began anc ure > 
: ‘ aoe ‘ : he v { co know wh , Rint { 





from Connecticut proce but I give notice that I shall call 
+) } 
ul 


i€ resolution up and ask for action upon it at an early hour to- | 





Mr. HOAR. As far as I am concerned I suppose there will be » By angers my ‘ a atl ¢} es 
no objection to it. ee ; a ae es 
ps LLO ] = 
: WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. ! 
On motion of Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon, it was | thea tions xtensiv 
al m . ‘ , . ‘ ; , | LIAM i 1 the St . ) t 
Urdered, That Austin Herr be permitted, subject to the rule, to withdraw | > » ‘ t. to report tl t ’ , mst 
papers from the files of the Senate. en ) l t 1 I rd 
| 
CHARGES AGAINST SENATOR ROACH. | tht thad PRatan4 ond : e4 
| } 1a a suliicient an er to the inquiry 0 6 pent r 


Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, when the Senate adjourned last | from {liz 
night I desired the floor in order that I might reply briefly to| That resolution was laid on the table and ordered to be print: 
what seemed to me the extraordinary position taken by the Sen- | It was not referred to the Committee on Privileges and Election 
atorfrom Indiana{Mr. VooRHEES], who, asl understood, assumed | No further action was taken in the Sens the 10th of Apri 
to speak for the Democratic members of the Senate, and by the | when the Senator from Massachuset another resol 





Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE], who, as I understood, | tion, stating at the time, I believe, th rstood it, it w 
assumed tospeak for noone but himself. But the hour was late, | a resolution which had been agreed t mit Priv 
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ileges and Elections modifying somewhat the original resolution. 
I will read the important part of that resolution: 

That the Committee on Privileges and Elections be directed to examine 
the allegations recently made in the public press charging WILLIAM N. 
ROACH,a Senator from the State of North Dakota, with certain criminal 
offenses committed while cashier or officer of a bank in the city of Washing- 
ton, and to ascertain the facts and circumstances so far as to enable the 
committee to determine and report what are the duty and power of the Sen- 
ate in reward thereto. 


Modifying 
then submitted the only duty of the committee would be to make 
sufficient inquiry to determine what was the power and duty of 
the Senate in relation to this matter. 

These resolutions have been steadfastly resisted until yester- 
day, when the following resolution was submitted by the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] as a substitute for resolutions 
heretofore presented by the Senator from Massachusetts and the 


Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER], the resolutions | 


of the latter having reference to another matter: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Privileges and Elections be directed to 
inquire into and consider the question whether the Senate has authority or 
jurisdiction to investigate charges made against a Senator as to conduct or 
offenses occurring or committed prior to his election, not relating to his 
duty as Senator or affecting the integrity of his election. 

Near the close of the session on yesterday the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] moved to lay all these resolutions on 
the table, thus ending and disposing of the whole matter if the 
vote were successful. 

Earlier in the day the Senator from North Dakota, for the first 
time, himself asked that the matter might be investigated, 
which request was immediately followed by a denial on the part 
of the Senator from Mississippi for himself of the right or power 
of the Senate to make any inquiry or investigation relating to 
the matter; and alittle later by the Senator from Indiana, speak- 
ing, as he said, for the Democratic side of the Chamber, utterly 
denying the right of the Senate to investigate under any cir- 
cumstances. 

Now, Mr. President, this is a pretty important question, 
whether the Senate has the right, under any circumstances what- 
ever, to inquire into the character or conduct of a sitting mem- 
ber as resulting from acts committed prior to his election to the 
Senate. If the Senate has the right and the power, I think it 
will be very hard for Senators on either side of this Chamber to 
say that it ought not to be exercised in this case. If the Senate 
has not the right or power, then all the talk to which we have 
listened, to the effect that the alleged offenses were committed 
long ago, that the person alleged to have committed them did 
not flee to Canada, has been under the American flag, ‘‘ and 
stood it out like a man,” and that his conduct ought not there- 
fore to be inquired into, are not to the point at all. The ques- 
tion is whether the Senate has the right to do it—whether it 
has the power to do it. If it has, I conceive that its duty is 

plain. 
it is said in denial of this right that the Constitution has pre- 
scribed the qualifications of Senators, and no matter whom the 
State may send here, so long as he possesses the qualifications 
which are prescribed in the Constitution, this body has no power 
to inquire further, has no power toexclude him, orif once seated 
has no power to expel him, no matter how great may have been 
his crime, no matter how vile or criminal may be his character, 
no matter how much his presence here may disgrace the United 
States Senate. 

It is true that the Constitution has prescribed three positive 
conditions which a person must satisfy in order to be elected to 
this body. It has provided that a person to be eligible to the 
office of Senator must be an inhabitant of the State, must have 
been nine years a citizen of the United States, and must be of the 
age of thirty years. It has also provided negatively in the four- 
teenth amendment that he must not have been an ofticer of the 
United States and left it to go into the rebellion. I do not state 
that clause fully, but I state the substance of it. 

If, then, the Senate is shut up to determine simply whether 
these qualifications exist in case of a person who comes here 
presenting the credentials of his State, the Senator from In- 
diana and the Senator from Mississippi are right, and a man 
who may have committed the most atrocious crime, which at 
the time of his election was unknown, must be admitted here 
and retained here although it comes out fully after his election. 
Nay, more—— , 

Mr, GEORGE rose. 

Mr. PLATT. A single word. If the Senator from Indiana 
is right, and we can not go beyond the specified constitutional 
limitations to inquire into the qualifications of a Senator, then 
a convicted criminal who has just served a term in the peniten- 
tiary may be accredited here by a State and we are powerless to 
reject him or to expel him. 

Mr. GEORGE, With the permission of the Senator from 
Connecticut 





the original resolution, so that by the resolution | 





APRIL 15, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does theSenator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. PLATT. Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. I wish to ask the Senator a question with a 
view of ascertaining more definitely than I now understand 
what his position is on one point. I should like to know if it | 
the position of the Senator from Connecticut that, upon the pres 
entation of the credentials of a person elected to the Senate, the 
Senate, under its power to inquire into the qualifications of S 
ators, may then make an inquiry and refuse him his seatfor a 


| cause Other than his want of one of the three qualifications men- 


tioned in. the Constitution? 

Mr. PLATT. The Senate has instituted such an inquiry, as 
I shall show, in several cases. I have no doubt that it has t 
right to do it. 

Mr. GEORGE. The pointis, does the Senator insist that t! 
is the true meaning of the Constitution, and that such a person 
may be rejected from his seat in the Senate by a majority vote 
of this body, he possessing all three of the constitutional quali- 
fications, simply because he does not possess some other qualifi- 
action which ths Senate thinks he ought to possess? 

Mr.PLATT. I hold that if it had appeared when the Senator 
from North Dakota presented himself here that he was charged 
with criminal embezzlement, it would have been the duty of. t 
Senate to have inquired into it before receiving him as a Sen- 
ator intothis body. Atthe same time I do notconceive that the 
inquiry made by the Senator from Mississippi is precisely perti- 
nent to the question at issue. 

I was saying that there are these three requisites mentioned 
in the Constitution of the United States as originally adopted, 
and the one requisite mentioned in the fourteenth amendment, 
which must be observed by the States in electing a man to 
Senate. But the Constitution goes further than that, and it 
provides: 

Each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications 
of its own members. 

That is a power which is conferred, I believe, upon every leg- 
islative body in Christendom. It is essential to the correct and 
proper constitution of the body, and, to my mind, it qualifies th: 
provisions of the Constitution that a man must be thirty years of 
age, must be an inhabitant of the State, must have been nine 
years a citizen of the United States, and must not have engaged 
in the rebellion under certain circumstances, by placing in t 
hands of the Senate the right to make other inquiry as to the 
qualifications of the Senator in order that the integrity of t 
body, its honor, and its purity shall not be intrenched upon. 

Mr. President, I think no precedent can be found in the Unit 
States, in England, or in any other civilized country where the 
doctrine has been upheld that the Senate or the House was held 
down in judging of the qualification of its members to the rigid 
constitutional requisite for election as aSenator or a Member o! 
the House of Representatives. On the contrary, although thes 

srecedents are in the nature of the case few, it has always been 
eld that jurisdiction was given to the Senate or to the House to 
inquire into and investigate under such circumstances, It has 
been done at least six times by the Senate, and it has been done 
over and over again by the House. From the necessity of t! 
case it must be chat the Senate has a right to inquire boy 
these three positive requirements which the Constitution p 
vides and the negative requirement which the fourteenth ameni- 
ment provides. 

Mr. GRAY. 
tion? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecti- 
cut yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. PLATT. I wish to be very courteous, but Iam making 
an argument rather difficult to make with interruptions. 

Mr. GRAY. All right. 

Mr. PLATT. I will, however, yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GRAY. No, go ahead. I will not disturb the Senator. 
Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, if this be not so, then no matt 
how much an improper person may have concealed his crime, or, 

as I said a little while ago, no matter how enormous it ma) 
the Senate is bound to receive him if the State sends him here. 

he State may have no knowledge of hiscrime. It is to be pr- 
sumed that a State will not send a Senator here if it has know- 
edge that he is charged with a criminal offense. It is to be pre 
sumed that the State of North Dakota would not have sent the 
sitting member here if the State of North Dakota had known 
what we now know. A State can not recall a Senator once 
elected, and if the Constitution gives us no power to go beyone 
the inquiry as to whether a Senator possesses the reuisites 
which are mentioned in the Constitution, then there is no rem- 
edy, and an utterly unfit, disreputable, criminal, treasonable 
person may occupy a seat on the floor of the Senate and the Se2- 
ate is powerless to prevent it. 


Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
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I say that it can not be assumed, unless the letter of the Con- 
stitution is so plain as to make it beyond question, that it was 
ever intended so to tie the hands of a legislative body that it 
must submit to disgrace, to humiliation, to tolerate as one of its 
members &@ man who may have been guilty of the blackestcrimes. 
Do Senators on the other side of the Chamber contend that we 
should be obliged to receive a physical leper in our midst if a 
State should elect and send him here? 

Mr. GRAY. What would you do about it? 

Mr. PLATT. LI wouldexpel him. I would refuse, in the first 
place, to receive him: and if he had been received without the 
knowledge of his disease, I would expel him. 

In one case the Senate made inquiry into the condition of a 
Senator sent here by the State of Connecticut, John M. Niles. 
It was alleged that he was insane. The Senate took jurisdiction 
of that case, inquired into it, and decided that, while from ill- 
ness his mind was somewhat impaired, he was not insane, and 
admitted him. 

Are we obliged to receive here & raving maniac if a State 
chooses to send one here? If he has been a raving maniac and 
comes here in a semilucid interval, can we not inquire into the 
prior facts? 

Each House shall be the judgeof the * * * 
members. 


qualifications of its own 


I apprehend that the trouble with the Senators upon the other 
side arises from this, that they have mistakenly supposed that 
that clause refers only to the constitutional requisites which a 
man must have in order to be elected aSenator. It does not say 
that: it does not say each House shall be the judge of whether a 
person possesses the constitutional requisites; that each House 
shall be the judge whether a person presenting himself as a Sen- 
ator is eligible under the Constitution; but it says they shall 
judge of the qualifications of their own members. 

Is there nothing which goes to the qualification of a member 
of this body except the question how old he is, where he was 
born, and in what State he lives? Is that the position which 
Senators take? Do Senators hold that the Constitution means 
that anybody and everybody 30 years old, nine years a citizen of 
the United States, and an inhabitant of the State, possesses all 
the qualifications which are required for a Senator, and that 
criminality and treason and other vileness do not constitute dis- 
qualification to a seat in this body? 

Mr. President, I do not so read the Constitution. As the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire |[Mr. CHANDLER] wellshowed yester- 


day, it has not been so interpreted by any legislative action | 


either in the Senate or in the House of Representatives, or in 
Parliament. I do not know but that the doctrine has been stated 
before as baldly as in the present case yesterday by the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES]. I think the Senator from Indi- 
ana is consistent with the report which was made by the Judici- 
ary Committee, with Mr. Butler at its head, in the Crédit Mo- 
bilier cases, in which report he, as a member of the committee, 
concurred; but the House of Representatives did not sustain that 
report. The House of Representatives sustained the Poland re- 
port, which distinctly declared the right of the House to expel 


| ings, punish its members for disorderly behavior, and, wi 


for acts committed before a person became a member of the House. | 


So in the only instance where in any report this doctrine has 
been laid down either in the House or the Senate, it has been 
disagreed to, or else my reading of the precedents is faulty. 


Can we expel for any offense committed prior toa Senator being | 


admitted to a seat here? 
investigation of the three formal requirements of the Constitu- 
tion and the clause of the amendment which disqualifies a man 
who has taken part under certain circumstances in the rebellion; 
if, as I believe, not only on the plain reading of the Constitution, 
but on the very reason of things and of all the precedents, we 
have a right to make other inquiries as to the qualifications of 
the Senators who present themselves here, I imagine it follows 
as a matter of course that if a person is admitted here withont 
knowledge of circumstances an inquiry into which would have 
prevented his reception here, we may expel. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] says that from 


If we have the right to go beyond an. 
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say that the Constitution rests the right of a man toa seat nere 
upon the presumption that the State will not elect a man who 
ought not to be elected. Is not the argument much str 
that the Constitution rests the power to expel by tw 
upon the discretion of the Senate or the House, believing that 
the discretion will not be improperly exercised? It isa 
tion given to the Senate and to the House, and to a legislative 
body, from the necessity of the case, and because no rule could 
be laid down by the Constitution governing the expulsion of 


or onger 
g nger 


o-thirds 


cre- 








members, because every case that arose would arise ipon 1ts 
own peculiar facts and circumstances. 

The only way of purging the body, the only way of preserving 
its purity, the only way of having capable, proper le ators in 
the body, was to place in the discretion of such a body t wer 
to purge itself. It has no limitation whatever 


cretion of the Senate. It may be,as the lederalist says in rela 
tion to the power of impeachment, ‘‘an awful discretion,” t it 


was a discretion which was committed to the Senate in the mat- 
ter of impeachment confessedly. That discretion havin een 
committed to the Senate in cases of impeachment, there is no 
reason to argue that it was not intentionally committed to the 
Senate in cases of expul sion. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Will the Senator permit me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Ido not know that I agree en- 
tirely with what the Senator is saying, but I want to get the 
view of the Senator. I suppose the Senator from Connecticut 
understands that the words ** disorderly behavior” in the claus 
to which he has adverted refers to disorderly behavior of a mem- 


ber while he is a Senator? 
Mr. PLATT. Undoubtedly. 
Mr. MITCHELLofOregon,. Then the Constitution says, ‘‘ and, 
with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel a member.” I under- 
stand the Senator to claim that there is no qualification there, 
but that the expulsion may be for anything for which, in the 


judgment of two-thirds of the Senate, a person sitting here as a 


member ought to be expelled, whether his disqualification, what- 
ever it may be, occurred either before he became a Senator or 
afterwards? 

Mr. PLATT. Certainly. If there is anything in the Sena- 


tor’s suggestion, itclaims toomuch. Ifhe would read the clause 
this way: ‘‘Each House may determine the 1 its proceed 
i the 


for disord i De- 


ules of 


concurrence of two-thirds, expel a memb: 


havior,” he would cut off all power of expulsion except for dis- 
orderly behavior, a position which no Senator will take. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. If the Senator will allow me, 
what I wanted to know was the exact reason assigned by him 


for making the one general an 

Mr. PLATT. The limitation to punishment is for disorderly 
behavior. If aSenator takes a bribe, if a Senator robs a bank, 
if a Senator commits murder, that is not disorderly behavior 
within the meaning of the Constitution, and the Senator will 
not for a moment contend that a member might not be expelled 
for those causes. The clause does not limit itself to disorderly 
behavior. Every expulsion which has taken place in the Senate 


the other spe ‘ial, 


is a contradiction of the doctrine that the power of expulsion is 
limited to cases of disorderly behavior. 
Unless the Senator narrows the clause to that, which he will 


not do, there is no chance to narrowit atall. I repeat that this 


power of expulsion has been asserted over and over again to be 
without limitation, a power which was given to the legislative 


and bhe- 


body, to the Senate, from the very necessity of the case, 


cause it was of the highest consequence to the nation that its 
legisiative bodies should be kept pure, and that traitors and 
criminals and vile people should not be allowed to sit here, 
whether the acts which made them traitorous and criminal and 
| vile preceded or succeeded their admission to the body. There 


the reading of the clause relating to expulsion it is evident that | 


it means only that the Senate has the power to expel a member 
for acts committed by him in his official capacity or acts com- 
mitted by him while in office. I do not so read it. I do not see 
anything in the language or in its connection with other portions 
of the clause which implies any such doctrine. 


Each House may determine the rules of its proceedings, punish its mem- 


bers for disorderly behavior, and,— 

A comma before and after the word “and ”— 
With the concurrence of two-thirds, expel a member. 

The clause has no limitation \shatever. It rests, as has been 
said, purely upon the discretion of the Senate. There is noth- 
ing very alarming about that. Senators upon the other side 


can be no higher reason; and it is a reason so necessary and so 
high that it seems to me it is decisive of the question of power, 
especially in view of the fact that the power is given without 
qualification and without limitation, and has always been asserted 
to be without qualification and without limitation. It is well 
put in an extract from the report of Mr. Adams in the Smith 
case, referred to yesterday in these words: 

The power of expelling a member for misconduct r 
of common sense from the interest of the Nation that 
lation should be vested in pure hands 

Then, supposing that a man blackened all over with treason 
and treasonable conduct, as was alleged in the case of Smith, is 
proceeded against for expulsion, he said: 

Must the assembled rulers of the land listen with calmness and indifference 
session after session to the voice of notorious infamy until the sluggard step 
of municipal justice can overtake his enormities? Must they tamely seethe 


~ ts 
ul 


on the principles 
the high trust of legis- 


lives and fortunes of millions, the safety of present ana future ages, depend- 
ing upon his vote recorded with theirs, merely because the abused benignity 
of general maxims may have remitted to him the forfeiture of his life? 
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} 


To apply that reasoning to this case—I make no charge; I do 
not say whether these charges are true—but must we, if they be 
true, sit here and legislate against embezzlement when one of 
our members is an embezzler? Can he vote ona question of that 
sport? Mr. President. Mr. Adams goes on: 


Such, in ver 1 ble cases, would be the unavoidable consequences 
a& principle which should offer the crutches of judicial tribunals as an apology 
foi ip] the Congressional power of expulsion Far different, in 
opinion of r committee, is the spirit of our Constitution. They bel 
that tl for which this power was given was to pre ve 
Le first approaches of infection; that it was made di 
ere could not ex under the procrastination of general 
ru iry, because it W rendered 
n 


ANU, 
; ? 
‘ yposa ol 
the 
ve 
purpose 


m the 


W hat hi: 1 the precedents of the Senate? The Senate 
has taken jurisdiction ina ast six cases for acts of Senators 
committed before they became members of this body, jurisdic- 
tion to t t of an inquiry, certainly; and that is all which 
is at issu [t is not a question of whether under the facts 
and the Senator ought to be expelled which we 
are argu it is not a question whether there is anything 
in the ci es Which makes it that we should ex- 
er c ncy, and makes it prover that we should forgive or 
forget; b is a question whether the Senate has the right to 
inquire; and the Senate has done it six times. It did it first in 
the umphrey Marshall case 

Bef alluding to the Marshal: case let mesay, however, that 
I tl » with the from Indiana that in the im- 
peachment case of Blount it was decided that a Senator was not 
an impeachable officer. I know the plea raised two questions, 
one whether a Senator was an impeachable officer, and the other 
whether, having been expelled from the Senate, he was then lia- 
ble to impeachment; but, as I have read that case, I think all the 
arguments centered around the proposition that a Senator was 
not a civil officer of the Federal Government, and that only civil 
oflicers of the Federal Government were by the Constitution 
liable to impeachment. 

But what has the impeachment case of Blount to do with this? 
It is perhaps true that in the expulsion case of Marshall it was 
argued that the cases of impeachment and expulsion rested upon 
the same principle; but the same Senate which expelled Blount 
refused to impeach him. Impeachmentisone thing. Impeach- 
ment is to punish for high crimes and misdemeanors; expulsion 
is to preserve the purity and integrity of the body. Expulsion 
is not punishment; impeachment is punishment. So when the 
Senate expelled Mr. Blount from the Senate, the House, not 


cire 
a rr now; 
imstan proper 


it 


or 


Link I acre Senator 


content with expulsion, the same day when the vote was taken | 


in the Senate inaugurated proceediugs of impeachment, the ob- 
ject being to punish him and to disqualify him from holding in 
the futureany office of trust and profit. 

What was the Humphrey Marshall case? 
from March 4, 1795, to March 4, 1801. 


He was a Senator 


In February, 
the governor of Kentucky and a memorial from the Representatives of said 
State, which memorial stated that in February, 1795— 


Which was a month before his election— 
Qpamphiet was published by George Muter and Benjamin Sebastian (two 
judges of the court of appeals), in which they’said that Humphrey Marshall 


haa had a suit in chan ery in Said court of appeals, in which, it appearing | 
manifest from the records and documents that he had committed a gross | 
ourt had given a decree against him; and thatin the course of an | 


fraud, the <« 
investigation he had been publicly charged with perjury. 


That was the charge against Humphrey Marshall, that a 


month prior ‘to the time when he was elected by the ‘sovereign | 


State” of Kentucky, which, in the estimation of the Senator 


from Indiana, speaking for the other side of the Senate, had the | 


unquestioned right to ‘say that they would send him here al- 
though he had been guilty of perjury. 
tion as Senator he had been charged in Kentucky with perjury. 
Did the Senate say, ‘‘We have no right to inquire”? Not at 
all. Mr. Marshall promptly requested an inquiry. It was re- 
ferred to a committee; the committee investigated it, reported, 
and held that there was nothing in the ease to justify the expul- 
sion of Humphrey Marshall. The Senate unhesitatingly exer- 
cised the power to inquire intothe case. In other words, it took 
jurisdiction. 

Tt is unfortunate, perhaps, that the debates of that day are not 
fully reported; but there is nothing either in the report of the 
committee or in the Annals of Congress to show that any living 
Senator suggested that the Senate could not inquire into the 
conduct of a Sefiator previous to his election. The case 


to Inquire into the criminal practices of its members under any 
circumstances. That was to be left to the courts. If that was 
the decision of the case, it was overruled very shortly after in 
the Blount case, but it was a case 

Mr.GEORGE. Will the Senator allow me to ask him one 
question right there, not for an interruption at all? 
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796, the Vice-President laid before the Senate a letter from | 


A month before his elec- | 


seems | 
to have been put upon the ground that the Senate had no right | 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MANDERSON in the c] 
Does the Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator has emphasized in sever 
of his interesting address this point: The power of the 
inquire, and stopped there. [| should like to ask the Sen 
question: Does he conceive that the Senate has the right t 
an inquiry when under no} ible result of the inquiry 
take action; or, in other words, can the institut 
quiry merely for the purpose of being informed of the f 
quired about, without reference the Se 
take action upon the facts when rep 

Mr. PLATS. I donot think the question proposed 
Senator from Mississippi is im) to this issue, beca 
succeed in maintaining anything it will be that ha 
power of expulsion, and if we have the power of expul 
have the power of inquiry and the right of inquiry. 
[understand that in the Hallet Kilbourn case,as i 
the Supreme Court is supposed to have intimated 
législative body had no right to inquire into a matter | 
they could not take any definite action upon the 
read the decision exactly in that way, but I know thatiscla 
to be the effect. of that decisi 

[ have spoken of the Mars] ‘ 
which was referred to y is n¢ 
point, because that was for something that he was guilty « 
at all, during the time he was a Senator—for a participati: 
the conspiracy of Aaron Burr; but it would be a perfect ar 
if it were set up that there had been no prosecution, ther 
been ‘no conviction, there had been no passing by a court 
these charges made against the Senator from North Dako! 
that was the defense set up, then the case of John Smith v 
be conclusive that that was not a good reply. 

Benjamin Stark presented credentials from the govern 
Oregon on the 6th day of January, 1862, to fill a vacancy in 
Senate. Objection was made, when Mr. Stark’s credentials \ 
presented, to his admission, on the ground that he was dis 
The Senator from Indiana would have said, ‘‘ What diffe: 
does that make? Suppose he is disloyal? The ‘sovereign S 
of Oregon is clothed by the Constitution with determining 
it will send here, and if it sends a disloyal man the Senat: 
nothing ‘to do'with it.”. The Senator said yesterday that 
ought not to suppose cases that are not supposable; but thi 
not a supposable case; it was an actual case. The State of 
| gon had senta Senator here against whom disloyalty was char 

The Senator from Indiana would have quoted the Cons 

tion and he would have said: ‘‘ Mr. Stark is 30 years of ag 
| has been’a citizen of the United States nine vears, and he 
inthe State of Oregon’—the amendment to the Constitu 
was not passed then—‘‘and the Senate can not inquire furt 
Loyalor disloyal, his State has sent him here, here he mus 
admitted, and here he must sit.” But the Senate did ing 
and inquired at great length, and finally passed a resolutio 
| mitting him without prejudice to the Senate’s right of ex 
|sion. That was how he gotin. It wasa long case. Fror 
headnodte it is said: 

After a debate on the prim? facie right of Mr. Stark to the seat, the r¢ 
tion was agreed to. February7 

A whole month; it had been in the mean time referred t 
| Judiciary Committee and reported back— 

February 7, the committee, ‘‘without expressing any opinion as tot 
fect ofthe papers before them upon any subsequent proceedings in the 
reported a resolution that Mr. Stark was entitled to take the oath of « 
# ¥ * x x * * 
February 27 the résolution reported by the committee passed after a 
Fébruary 28— 


OSS] 


Pena 


to the power ot * 


rted t it: 
1 


“ts + 
orvan 


t is « 


facts. | 





l ise of John S 
%t important upon 


sterday, 


} ment, and Mr. Stark took his sunt. 
The very next day— 

a resolution was submitted that the papers relating to the loyalty of 

min Stark be referred to the same committee, with instructions to i 

gate the charges preferred againsthim. March 18this resolution pass 


Senate, having been so amended that the papers were referred to a 


committee, Instead of to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
A great amount of testimony was taken, a great many a 
vits were presented, and a very elaborate report was mad: 
is true that this report found that Benjamin Stark “ is disk 
and it is true that the resolution for his expulsion did not 
by a two-thirds vote. I do not know that it received even a 
jority vote. Ithink it did, however: but I am now on the 
tion of inquiry, and the Senate inquired. It did not for : 
mént set up this new doctrine, this startling doctrine, tha 
Senate could not inquire into the question of whether a man s 
here by a sovereign State was disloyal, though he had al 
| other constitutional qualifications. If the Senate has arig! 
inquire into the disloyalty of aman, if the Senate has a righ' 
| reject or expel a man for treasonable conduct, for being eng 
| in levying war, then it hasa right to inquire into some 
qualifications than those which the Senator from Indiana says 
‘are the only qualifications which it may consider. 
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yn elected his State to come here to 
the Senate, even after the dismissal of the proceed 
against him in the court of Virginia, and said, ‘' Iam 30 
of ace, lam an inhabitant of the State of Ne York, anc 
» been nine years acitizen of the United States,” would th 
ite have been powerless to have made any other inquiry int 
ialifications? Would not that great 1 i fact, e 
xh he had escaped tl hes of 1 that he had 
ed in a treasonable conspiracy against > United States, 
been a fact which tl Senate could have considered 
| the Senator f that we had n 
‘to sit upon present himself 
that we had was acree- 
to not, ho asked for an inquir 
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would 


» oLnel 
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eign State a hei 
that it had some power ire int 
erson claiming tj ; 


beyond question an inquiry into acts antecer 


>penate 


th did not 
would re- 
g¢ circum 
Dakota: 
tly made 
is possible that this Senate may 
hink that a man fleeing from justice to a sparsely settled State, 
ine with his crime unknown, and back for the first 
to the seene of his acts as a Senator of the United States, is 
1 concatenetion of circumstances which makes it improper for 
he » to visit the penal f expulsion upon him; but the 
Senate has the right to inquire, a right never denied, and aright 
repeatedly exercised by the Senate. 
\s to the case of Mr. Rice, who was Senator from 
from May 12,1858, to March 3, 1863, I find: 
May 12, 1858, the credentials of Mr. Rice were press 
seat inthe Senate. On the same day the following re 
by Mr. Harlan, of Iowa, for consideration 
: lved committee be appointed to investigate the of 


ylved, Thata 

fraud and extortion made against Henry M. Rice, as agent of the Secretary 

of War, in the sale of the Fort Crawford reservation, by settlers on said reser 
» send for persons and papers 


vation, and that said committee have 


So also in the Rice case, referred to yesterday, whi 
t in expulsion. this inquiry 
inexpulsion. Itis possible there is some palliatin 

be urged in tl » of the Senator from Nort 

is possible that the » directly anc speci ict 


not 


) 
to pe 
be proved to be true; it 


coming 


penat y of 


Minnesota 


und he took his 
n wassubmitted 


ynted, 
olutic 


allegation 


nowear t 
pow 


became a Senator. 
sre were pretty able 
men in the Senate at that time, but noo them rose to his 
feet and said: ‘‘ Mr. Rice is 30 years of age, an inhabitant of the 
State of Minneseta, and nine years a citizen of the United States, 
and that is all you havea right to inquire about.” The Senate 
passed a resolution 
That a committee be appointed to invest 
tion made against Henry M 
eof the Fort Crawford 
that said commit have power nd for perso 


That was for acts committed 1e 
1¢ 


iO Ol 


before ] 
There were pretty good Senators and tl 


gate the allegati 
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f fraud and 
War, in 
rvation, 
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etary of 
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the 14th of May M 
resolution, which was amended, an 


of the Sec 


That was on the 12th of May, 1858. On 
Rice submitted a similar 
agreed to May 15, 1858. 

On the 9th day of June 
month having been consumed 
it was said that there was 
Nothing in the developments of the 
the committee, tend 1 isqualify 
With submit the record in the 
discharged from the further consi 


a 
‘eport was made, nearly a whole 
in the process of inquiry,in which 
n which 
‘ in t 
» as a'partof this 
leration of the 


in the opinion of 
he Senate; they here 
report, and ask to be 
subject. 


mn 
o a 


en 


They went to the merits of the They never fora mo- 
ment had conceived this new-fangled doctrine, put up for the 
first time now, to shield ’a man against whom there are charges 
of the gravest character from an investigation; that is, that the 
Senate could only inquire as to how old a man he was, where he 
lived, and what his citizenship was. I will not take time to re- 
fer to the particular circumstances of three other cases, those 
oi Powell Clayton, Lafayette Grover, and Stanley Matthews. 
They were stated yesterday by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. CHANDLER]. In each of these cases the Senate in- 
quired into the truth or falsity of charges as to acts occurring 
be! re their election as Senators. 

| submit, Mr. President, that after these six precedents in 
the senate, and none to the contrary, and after the House of 
Representatives, in a contested caso where the question was 
made, affirmed the right of inquiry into the conduct of ameniber 
for acts committed prior to election, it is too late to bring for- 
ward and press here this narrowest of ali the narrow attempts 
0 construe the Constitution in the direction of State rights. 

_ What Mr. Adams said in the Smith case is quoted approvingly 
‘1 & note on page 235 of Kent’s Commentaries, Lacy’s edition: 


case. 


«00 O 


aan power of expulsion is in its nature discretionary, and its exercise of 
iore summary character than the power of judicial tribunals. 
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ent consideration of the 
Mr. HOAR. Iwish to mak 
Tennessee, if the Chair please. | y 
desire of Senators on this side of the Chamber, that ti 
be a roll call upon the ition in regard to the investigation 
of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Roacu!. I understand 
that a motion to lay the resolution upon the table has been pro- 
If that motion 
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should be renewed and the call be had on it I should be content, 
or if the vote should be on the amendment of the Senator from 
Maryland {[Mr. GORMAN]I am willing in that case to withdraw 
my motion to reconsider the pending resolution, with the un- 
derstanding that before the Senate adjourns that question will 
be put and voted upon in the Senate. I withdraw the motion 
to reconsider the vote by which the pending resolution was 
agreed to, as I understand the Senator from Tennessee, as far as 
he is concerned, assents to that proposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The motion to reconsider be- 
ing withdrawn, the resolution has heretofore been adopted by 
the Senate, 

Mr. HOAR. So I understand. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Chair will appoint the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair appoints the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] and the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. SHERMAN] as the committee under the resolution. 


CHARGES AGAINST SENATOR ROACH. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. President, the inquisitorial proceeding 
which is now sought to be instituted by the Senate must rest 
upon one of two propositions; either that this body has it in its 
power to add to the constitutional qualifications prescribed for 
Senators and prevent the Senator from North Dakota from re- 
taining his seat by a majority vote, or that the body must exer- 
cise its constitutional power to expel him by a two-thirds vote. 

[t was announced by the Senator who has just yielded the floor 
{[Mr. PLATT] that it is a ‘‘new-fangled” doctrine in this Gov- 
ernment that Senators must possess the three constitutional 
qualifications of age, citizenship, and residence, and those alone. 
| beg to assure the distinguished Senator from Connecticut that 
he has not thoroughly investigated the question, or he would not 
announce that as a ‘‘new-fangled” doctrine either in this body 
or in any part of the United States. 

One of the most, if not the most, distinguished of all the com- 
mentators who have written upon the Constitution, and a gen- 
tleman who took the latitudinous views of the Senator from 
Connecticut and resided in his own section of the country, long 
ago laid down the proposition, which has been announced and 
sustained by the great lawyers and statesmen of the United 
States for a century, that the Constitution of the United States 
prescribes three qualifications for aSenator and three alone, and 
that the expression of those three excludes allothers. Hemust 
have United Statescitizenship for nine years; he must be an in- 
habitant of the State which he represents; and he must have 
attained to the age of 30 years. There are these three, and only 
these three, qualifications. 

As to whether a Senator possesses the other qualifications that 
commend him to the acceptance of the people of a State, it rests 
with them to determine and not with this body. He may pos- 
sess the three constitutional qualifications and still not be qual- 
ified in the judgment of the State to be chosen their Senator. 
He may be ignorant, untruthful, untrue to his constituency, or 
he may have and maintain political opinions opposed to theirs. 
For these qualifications they are the judges, and they alone. 
But for the necessary qualifications to hold the office when chosen 
the Constitution permits this body to consider but three, and 
the three prescribed by the Constitution. Having satisfied them- 
selves that a Senator has these three, the investigations and 
labors of Senators are at an end. 

I call the attention of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
PLATT], who has entertained us so learnedly on this question, to 
the first volume of Story on the Constitution, section 625. He 
Says: 

It would seem but fair reasoning, upon the plainest principles of interpre- 


tation, that when the Constitution established certain qualifications as neces- 
sary for office, it meant to exclude all others as prerequisites, 


It is unnecessary to read extendedly. What I have read is 
sufficient. It declares the principle clearly that no qualifica- 
tions can be added to those prescribed by the supreme law. 
This is the rule in the courts and should be the rule here. This 
principle was ratified in both branches of Congress many years 
ago. There were two cases brought to Congress, one to the 
Senate and the other to the House. Both of them came from 
the State of [llinois and both arose under the same provision 
of her State constitution, which rendered ineligible to Federal 
office any officer holding under the State government. In both 
cases it was declared that the State itself in organizing the 
powers of its government could not add one single qualification 
to that prescribed in the Federal Constitution, and that Con- 
gress could look no further than to see that the person elected 
had the qualifications defined in that instrument 

{ call the attention of the Senate to the case of Trumbull, as 
reported in Bartlett's Decisions, where it was claimed that he 
was disqualified because of the provision in the State constitu- 
tion of Illinois. This body at that time had among its members 















the ablest lawyers and statesmen then in the country, and it was 
decided by a vote of 35 to 8 that it was not in the power « 
State todd a single item to the qualifications prescribed he 
Federal Constitution. Let me read an extract from the remap. 
of Senator Crittenden, who was recognized in his day as one of 
the greatest lawyers in the country. He said: 


According to the plain meaning of the Federal Constitution, ever 
ant of a State, 30 years of age, who has been nine yearsa citiz 
United States, is eligible to the office of Senator. What more ca) 
about it? Itis now supposed by those who contend that Mr. Tr 
not entitled to his seat that it iscompetent fora State, by its const 
and I suppose they would equally contend by any law which the Le 
might from time to time pass—to superadd additional qualificati 
Constitution of the United States, they say, has only in part regu 
subject, and therefore it is nointerference with that Constitution 
additional regulations. 

This, I think it will be plain to all, is a mere sophism, when you 
consider it. Ifit wasa power within the regulation of and pr: 
regulated by the Constitution of the United States, and if that Cor 
has qualified it, as I have stated, prescribing the age, prescribin: 
dence, prescribing the citizenship, was there anything more inte) 
so, the framers of the Constitution would have said so. The very « 
tion of these qualifications excludes the idea that they intended a 
qualifications. That is the plain rule of ordinary construction; b 
reason above all technical considerations, it is applicable here. TT! 
of the Federal Constitution was to have a body framed by a unif 
throughout the United States, coming here to tonstitute this grea 
of the country—coming here by the agency of the same elective p 
State Legislatures—coming here under the same requirements and 
same qualifications, and standing here upon a perfect and exact eq 
all respects to represent the nation justly and equally, and with a 
gard to the common welfare of the Republic. 

Must not this have been the idea in the contemplation of the fra 
the Constitution? Undoubtedlyit must. We can notin justice to 
pute any other view or any other motive. We are told now that th: 
only regulated the subject in part, and therefore, as to the residue, t! 
may regulate. Thatis the argument. Howcan yousay they have 
ulated it in part? I say they have given to it all the regulation whi: 
intended itshould have. They have prescribed but few qualifications. | 
have prescribed a broad and almost universal rule of eligibility. ‘| 
tended to leave the honor of these seats open to every man comin 
the prescribed qualification. This was the broad general princi 
publicanism on ‘which the Government was founded. Every ma 
requisite age, if he has been a citizen for nine years and is an inha 
a State, is eligible to the Senate of the United States from that Sta 
of this broad circle the Legislatures were told to make their own 
That is the constitutional principle and the constitutional rule by w 
Senate exists, and there is no other. 

We are told, however, that the States may superadd to what the ( 
tion of the United States regulates! Why, sir, the whole object of 
stitution of the United States could not be more completely sub 
eradicating from the Constitution the positive qualifications wh 
quires than it would be in substance and virtually by superaddi: 
cations. If the Constitution has not thought proper to make furthe 
fications, what is the reason ofit? Itis because its framers did n 
any other to be made. Did they intend carefully to make these 4 
tions, and then to leave it tothe States to make any which, acc 
their casual will or wish or caprice, they might from time to tim 
Was this grave body, intended to be the great council of the count: 
be changed and diversified by different tests to be made and applic! D 
State aml in another State? 

1 suppose, if that were the case, we should now have ringing in 
calls for conventions to make new constitutions to denounce and « 
Nebraska-bill men in one Stateand anti-Nebraska-bill men in anoth 
In-one State we should be told none but a Catholic could be ele 
in another State none but an anti-Catholic. When these quali 
were once made, of course the States could change them from tim 
as the public whim or public passion, animated and actuated by pe: 
terests, by selfish purposes, and selfish projects, might dictate. O 
would proscribe one party to-day and another to-morrow. You np 
it for all these purposes; and would that accomplish the purpos 
framers of the Constitution? Surely not. 

Now, let me give the vote of those who agreed to the | sls 
tion that the State could not add to the qualifications pr: 
in the Constitution: Adams, Allen, Bell of Tennessee, \ 
not asmall man; Bright, Brown, Butler of South Carolina 
of the ablest lawyers who ever sat in this Chamber, I be al 
that time the chairman of the Judiciary Committee: | 
great statesman; Collamer, another; Crittenden, Dodge, |urk 
Evans, Fessenden, Fish, Foot, Foster,Geyer, Hale, Ham 
lan, Sam Houston, Robert M. T. Hunter, James, Mallory, 
Pearce, Reid, Rusk, Sebastian, Seward, Sumner, Toucey, \\ad 
Wilson, and Yulee, the vote being 35 to 8. 

These are the great lawyers and statesmen who said va! 
forty years ago that no qualifications could be added 1: 
prescribed by the national Constitution, and I respect! 
mit that it is not a new doctrine, but an old and accep’ 
trine both in the courts and in Congress. If the States c.n 
add to the qualifications of the servants they choose to 
sent them, certainly the Federal Congress to which they. 
sent can not do it, and if both branches can not do it by [av 
neither can one do it. 

It is said: Suppose a man had just served out his ter 
penitentiary, could he be admitted here? If he had c e 
with the provisions of the law, paid the penalty of hi 
been restored, if it were possible, under the constitution « 
of his State, to full citizenship, and then his State had thous) 
proper to send him to represent her here, he is entitled t) Db’ 
mitted. Is he to be punished twice for the same offens: 8 
to suffer imprisonment by his State and proscription by ‘* 
body for the same act? Is the Senate to get itself up 0 s''* 
and say that he shall not sit with us and be one of our meme" 
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because he is not acceptable to us? That he shall not be in fact 
what he is chosen to be, a representative of his State; but that 
he shall be the creature of the Senate? 


| 


It is an old adage, ‘‘ Like priest, like people,” and it applies to | 


the representative as well as the priest. The representitive 
will be a type of his constituency. 


do not send Republican representatives or Republican constitu- 


Democratic constituencies | 


encies Democratic representatives, unless serious objections | 


intervene to prevent the operation of the general rule. Prot- 
estants do not have Catholic priests nor Catholics Protestant 
priests. The peop! 
eral law, have sent a Senator who is the representative of his 
yeople, and Senators think he should represent them and their 
ideas. 


They say that grave charges are made against him and | 


»of North Dakota in accord with the gen- | 


he must be investigated, and if they think the charges are true | 


he is not acceptabie to them, and his seat must be vacated. 
us reverse the proposition and see if it does not hold equally 
good. SupposeaState, having attained the highest civilization, 
touched the highest point of moral perfection, were to send to 
this body one of its most illustrious exemplars, and the Senate 
should be composed of blackguards, could they hold that the 
representative should not be admitted because he did not meas- 
ure down to the moral standard of the body? 

The position, of course, is extreme and the argument in its 
support either way is absurd. The Senate has nothing to do 
with the religion or morals of the person chosen, nor with his poli- 
tics, nor with any feature of his past life. These are things with 
which his constituents have to deal, and they alone are the 


cept his United States citizenship, his age, and his inhabitancy 


Let | 
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fore the courts of his State and in the district in which he lives, 
and to be tried by men who are his peers, who will give hima 
fair trial. 

In all criminal prosecutions— 

The sixth amendment says— 





In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy 
and public trial, by an impartial jury of the State and district wherein the 
crime shall have been committed, which district shall have been previously 
scertained by law, and to be informe f the nature and cause of thea 
cusation: to be confronted with the witnesses against him: to have 


pulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have the assist- 
ance of counsel for his defense. 

He can have none of these in this body. Hence the Constitu- 
tion of the United States prohibits this body from bringir m 


to its bar for trial. But it is said we do not propose to ti 1: 
we only propose to investigate him; that isa We know that 
we can not impose any penalty on him: we know 
not punish him; we simply want to investigate 
Suppose you begin the investigation. How are you going to 
investigate? You must summon witnesses. That is the way to 
investigate. You have got to take testimony. 
ness refuses to testify, as Hallet Kilbourn did when the House 
of Representatives undertook to investigate something th: vd 
no rightful power to investigate and demanded of him to answer 
questions and he refused to answer, then what are you going to 


that we ean 


Suppose a wit- 


do? Youare going toincarcerate your witnesses in jail, are you 
Thenwhat? Theysueyoufordamages. Thenwhat? The Gov- 
ernment responds in an enormous verdict, as it did in the Kil- 


i | bourn case, and the taxpayers of the country have got to pay for 
judges of everything touching his fitness to represent them ex- | 


of the State for which he is chosen; and when they elect a repre- | 


sentative possessing these qualifications he is entitled to his seat, 
and he can not be denied it except by a palpable infraction of 
that Constitution which we have all sworn to support. 

Linvite the attention of the Senate to the case of Marshall, of 
Illinois, in the House of Representatives. This case, as [ have 
said, arose under the same provision of the Constitution as that 
of Trumbull. It was decided the same way. The headnote 
to that case reads: 

The State can not add to the qualifications prescribed for the Representa- 
tive in Congress by the Constitution of the United States. 

The report in this case was made by Mr. Bingham, of Ohio, 
then one of the ablest Representatives in that body, to which I 
refer, but from which I will not stop to quote. Ido not know 
where any other doctrine prevails, except in this body at this 
time, where it is sought to start an investigation which can ac- 
complish nothing, and the discussion can accomplish nothing 
further than to cast odium upon the representative of a sover- 
eign State. 

If we investigate, what can wedo? Suppose the Senate should 
find in their judgment probable cause to believe him guilty, what 
then? You say he is charged with embezzlement. Has this 
body jurisdiction to try felony cases or even misdemeanors? 


This body is a part of the legislative assembly of the nation. Its 
duty is to help make laws, not to try and punish offenses. Courts 
have power to hear and determine, but this body has not. Courts 


have power to summon witnesses and to confront the accuser and 
the accused, but this body has no such power except in support 
of the jurisdiction given to it by the Constitution. 

It has been deemed absolutely essential to the preservation of 
free government that the legislative shall be divorced from the 
per department of the Government, and that the executive, 

egislative, and judicial departments should be independent of 
each other. 
crime, he isentitled to trial under the Constitution and laws of the 
United States before a jury of his peers. Until he is convicted 
he is presumed innocent. Englishmen have called the trial by 
jury the bulwark of English liberty. 
our constitutions and laws, and we have made it the bulwark of 
American liberty. 

When the Constitution of the United States was made it dil 
not contain the guaranty of personal liberty, because the Gov- 
ernment was one of delegated powers, and the power to try with- 
out jury was not given; but the jealous love of liberty caused its 
insertion in that instrument at the very beginning of the Na- 
tional Government. 

_The fifth and sixth amendments of the Constitution of the 
United States came to us from the revolution of 1688. I read 
from the first clause of the fifth article: 


No person shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise infamous 
crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand jury— 


except in certain cases in the Armyand Navy. It is charged 
that the Senator from North Dakota has been guilty of embezzle- 
ment. If that be true, he is entitled to be tried by a jury of his 
peers, not by his enemies in this body, not by Senatorial accusers, 
notby political partisans. He is entitled to a fair public trial be- 


XXV—I1 


If the Senator from North Dakota has committed a | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


We have placed it in all | 





this little business of investigating where the Senate and House 
have no business to investigate. You can not enforce an inves- 
tigation. You cannot accomplish anything by it. Let me read 


| a shortextract from the opinion of the court in the Kilbourn 


case, 103 U. 8., page 189: 


As we have already said, the Constitution expressly empowers each House 


to punish its own members for disorderly behavior. We see no reason to 
doubt thatthis punishment may in a proper case be imprisonment, and that 
it may be for refusal to obey some rule on that subject made by the House 


for the preservation of order. 

So, also, the penalty which each House is authorized to inflict in order to 
compel the attendance of absent members may be imprisonment, and this 
may be for a violation of some order or standing rule on that subject 

Each House is by the Constitution made the judve of the election and qual- 
ification ofits members. In deciding on these it has an undoubted right to 
examine witnesses and inspect papers, subject to the usual rights of wit 
nesses in such cases; and it may be that a witness would be subj 
punishment at the hands of the body engaged in trying a contested election 
for refusing to testify that he would if the case were pending before a court 
of judicature. 

The House of Representatives has the sale right to impeach officers of the 
Government and the Senate to try them. Where the question of such im- 
peachment is before either body, acting in its appropriate sphere on that 
subject, we see no reason to doubt the right to compel the attendance of 
witnesses and their answer to proper questions in the same manner and by 
the use of the same means that courts of justice can in like cases 

Whether the a of punishment in either House by fine or imprisonment 
goes beyond this or not, we are sure that no person can be punished for con- 
tumacy as a witness before either House, unless his testimony is requiredin 
& matter into which that House has jurisdiction to inquire and we feel 
equally sure that neither of these bodies possesses the general power of 
making inquiry into the private affairs of the citizen. 


I plead to the jurisdiction of this court. It has no power to 
invade the sanctuary of a private citizen and inquire how he has 
lived or whether he has committed any offense or not. That 
belongs to the grand jury of his State and the grand jury of the 
district where it is charged that he has committed an offense. 
There he may go. There he may have the benefit of counsel to 
represent him. There he can have the witnesses to testify in 
his behalf and have a fair and impartial public trial, and that 
before an impartial jury. He can not have that here. The 
Constitution has, fortunately for the American people and for 
the liberties which they cherish and which are guarded by that 
instrument, slammed the door in the face of the Senate and 
House of Representatives against passing bills of attainder. 


ct to like 


Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. May I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MILLS. Certainly. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Suppose the Senator who holds 


| a Seat on this floor commits a felony. 


Mr. MILLS. I am coming to that question. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Would the Senate be compelled 
to wait until he was indicted and tried in the courts before pro- 
ceeding against him? 

Mr. MILLS. You may expel him for an offense he commits 


here. The gentleman is anticipating me. Iam coming to that 
question. Perhaps I have said enough on the first point. I 


will now come to the other provision. If the Senator can not 
be ousted from his seat by a majority vote on the ground that 
he has not an additional qualification prescribed by the Senate 
in addition to that prescribed by the Constitution of the United 
States, then the only way to get rid of himistoexpelhim. For 
what may you expel him and for what may you punish any 
member of this body? 
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The power of this body is not unlimited. This is not a legis- 
lative despotism by any means. This body is clothed with cer- 
tain limited enumerated powers, and the Government has been 
declared by the highest court in the land to be a government 
of enumerated powe rs. This body is vested with certain enumer- 
ated powers to enable them to execute the functions charged 
upon it by the ¢ Yonstitution, It may compel the attendance of 
its members. It may use whatever force is necessary to compel 
the attendance of its members. The decisions of the Supreme 
Court say it may imprison. Itis avery high exercise of judi- 
cial power to deprive the citizen of his liberty. It may fine. 
That is lighter, but still it may bea severe punishment. It may 
reprimand, and that is regarded both in the Senate and House of 
Representatives as an intensely severe punishment. The Con- 
stitution fi he limit to the punishment which it may inflict 
by saying that it may expel by a two-thirds vote. 

Now let me read what that other new-fangled authority on the 
Constitution saysonthissubject. Lread from Story, first volume, 
section 837: 

The next cl 
ings 

Thatisa part of the sentence. 
The subject is not broken— 

“Bach House may determine the rules of its proceedings, punish its mem- 
bers for disorderly behavior, and, with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel 
@ member’, 

Expel a member 

No person can doubt the propriety of the provision authorizing each House 
to determine the rules of its own proceedings. If the powerdid not exist, it 
would be utterly impracticable to transact the business of the nation, either 


at all, or at least with decency, deliberation, and order. The humblest as- 
sem ly of men is understood to possess this power, and it would be absurd 


‘*Bach House may determine the rules of its proceed- 


ause is, 


It is not a whole paragraph. 


to deprive the councils of the nation of a like authority. But the power to | 
make rules would be nugatory unless it was coupled with a power to punish 
for disorderly bebavior or disobedience to those rules. 

Here is whee your punishment comes in; first, to make the 


rules for your procedure to enable you to carry out the functions 
charged to you by the Constitution of the United States. When 


you make those rules, then to punish for disorderly behavior in | = 
4 me, and I mean now to assert that ne Senator has the right 


| having sworn to support the Constitution of 


the execution of those rules or in prohibiting others from exe- 
cuting those rules. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. 
from the power to expel? 

Mr. MILLS. Will my friend just wait until I get to the end 
of that? Judge Story says: 

But the power to make rules would be nugatory uniess it was coupled with 
a power to punish for disorderly behavior or disobedience to those rules. 
And as a member might be so lost to all sense of dignity and duty as to dis- 
grace the House by the grossness of his conduct or interrupt its deliberations 
by perpetual violence or elamor, the power to expel for very aggravated 
misconduct was aiso indispensable, not as a common but as an ultimate re- 
dress for the grievance. 

Now, then, Mr. President, the power to expel followsthe power 
to establish rules, and the power to expel follows as the highest 
exhibition of punishment for misbehavior in preventing the 
House in the exercise of its functions from proceeding in the 
orderly discharge of its duties. You may imprison. You may 
fine. You mayreprimand, Youmayexpel. You may not take 
life. Now, then, you can choose which horn of this dilemma 
you will hang on. If you want to expel this man, it must be 
because he has been guilty of disavéacin behavior since he has 
been a member of this body, infraeting its rules, interfering with 
its deliberations. That is the eonsistent, common-sense inter- 
pretation of this provision of the Constitution, and that which 
is given to it by the most distinguished commentator who has 
ever written on that instrument, and, as I said before, not a 
strict constructionist by any means. 

r. GEORGE. Free. 

Mr. MILLS. Yes, sir; afreeand liberal econstruer; buthe has 
never 
purpose except to punish for disorderly behavior, may exercise 
the power of expulsion. The power of expulsion of course, 
among civilized and honest men, men who have consciences. and 
intelligence, must be withheld until the offense becomes so ag- 
gravated and so monstrous as that no other remedy exists for 
the preservation of order in the body. 

Mr. President, I think I have shown that this body can not try. 
You can not try for an offense committed against. the lawsof the 
Dis‘rict of Columbia. You can not tryfor an offense committed 
against the laws of North Daketa or any State or Territory in 
the Union. You cannot try aSenator forany offense he has com- 
mitted against a private citizen anywhere in the United States 
before he éame here. You eam only try him for disorderly con- 
duct since he came here. The only power you have to punish a 
member of this body is to punish under that provision of the 
Constitution one who infraets the rules of this use by his dis- 
orderly behavior, and to inflict 
to the magnitude of the crime which he commits. 

{ do not pretend to deny that you can find instanees, and you 


Is not that wholly disconnected 
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our punishment in proportion | 
Seqehitenn party with quite as much vigor as it would have beev 





gone so far as to say that this body or the other, for any | 
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ean run over them, where investigating committees have be: 
appointed. They are the fruits of a mad partisan feeling, and | 
do not say that it exclusively belongs to that side of the Cham 
ber. All men are more or less partisan. What I mean to say j 
that whether it occurred fifty years ago or to-day, and howey 
numerous the instances are, they are » infractions of the consti 
tional right. 

The Supreme Court of the United States in this very case call 
attention to that fact, very delicately of course, butthey intim: 
to the Senate and House of Repre entatives that there have b 
tendencies, and sometimes not without success, to encroach uy 
the domain granted by the Constitution to the judicial depa 
ment of the Government, and whenever it does so and an app: 
is made to the courts of the country, it is their duty to enfo. 
the Constitution and the rights of the citizens. We might 
turn the compliment by saying, in a very delicate sense too, th 
they sometimes come very near encroaching upon the legislati 
territory confined by the Constitution to the Senate and Hou: 
of Representatives. 

Construction sometimes becomes very elastic. Idonat belic 
in the soundness of everything I read in the decisions of th 
courts, and yet in a court-house when one is arguing a case h 
must of course abide by the decisions of the courts, because the 
constitute the law of the land. But in this body, where we ma! 
laws, make them for the government of the courts and for 1 
government of the people Of the United States, we ought to a 
here rigidly, strictly, narrowly to this great charter of our 
erties. Weoughi to conform our own conduct and require 
every other citizen and every officer of this Government, in wh: 
ever department he is chosen, to adhere to the letter and spi: 
of this instrument; and we ourselves should set. the example. 

Mr. President, I have said all 1 wish to say. I have an ave 
sion to saying unkind things about people. LI never proseeuted 
anybody when I was @ practicing lawyer. I undertook it onc 
and gave up the business. Ido notlikeit. Iam glad that le 
discuss the question of power and of right without interferi 
with persons. These things have always been disagreeabie 


the United Stat 
to refuse admission to a fellow-Senator who is sent here posse: 
ing the three constitutional qualifications from any State in this 
Union. When he does it, and does it upon the ground that 
Senator's moral character is not what it ought to be, he offers a 
gratuitous insult to the constituency whom that Senator repr: 
sents; for, as I said, the representative will represent. his consti' 
uency. 

Suppose that man should have erred, and erred a long way 
from the path of rectitude and integrity in his younger da) 
thank God there is something, esp« ci ully in the civilized hear’ 
of man, that forgives. Suppose agreat people have seen a you! 
man struggling and rising out of these embarrassments and es- 
tablishing a character that commends itself to their approval 
and they become attached to him and east the veil of oblivion 
and go backwardasJapheth did, who threw the cloak back upon 
the prostrate body of his father, refusing to look upon it, and 
trust him with the high office of ambassador from his State, hav: 
we the right to say that that act of clemency shall become nu! 
and void by the disposition of the Senate of the United States to 
go back into the past years of one’s life to see if they can notdi 
up something between the cradie and the grave to smireh ti 
reputation of an honorable man who has risen to the high hon 
of the representative of asovereign State in this body and 
the unchallenged consent of the constituency he represents? 

I say, sir, we bave no right to do anything of the sort. I say 
we have no right to add to the qualifications. I say we have 
right to expel except for an infraction of the rules, and ha‘ 
ing no right to do either, we have no right to investigate. 
we attempt. to investigate and compel witnesses to testify to 
able us to obtain the information necessary to render a corre: 
judgment, and a witness, knowing what his rights are under t! 
Constitution, stands before your mock tribunal and refuses 
testify, and then if you punish him to make him testify, the re 
sult will be that the Government will have to pay the damag 


| for having made its officer infract the Constitution and laws a: 
| put in peril the liberty of its citizens. 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, I have had the pleasure 
an acquaintance with the distinguished Senator from Texas | \! 
MILLS] these many years: We were azsociated in the House : 
Representatives. I have heard him om numerous oecasions. 
thought I understood his character tolerably well, but he wi 
allow me to say to him that there was no-such feebleness or luck 
of aggressiveness in his character as to indues me to suppos 
that he could never prosecute anybody,.as he affirms, It often 

seemed to me that he was prosecuting his fellow-citizems of tl: 


necessary to display as a State's atterney in a court of justice. 
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3ut if all men were such as he thinks he is, if they had such an 
exceeding degree of gentle mercy, there would be no civil gov- 
yynment, for somebody must prosecute someone occasionally. It 





oad be a very unpleasant duty, as unpleasant as that of the sur- 
eeon. 

I do not rise this morning because I find any special pleasur 
iy [ might say, indeed, [ ar p because it is an exceedingly 
. iful and disagreeable business that everybody must not 1 n 
{ y from. I decided to put m, f on record upon what |! 
thought was the right side after waat I heard the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. CHAND! and the Se Ms 
‘ tts [Mr. HOAR] speak. I did not know: 

rr} was to deliver his lo a able sp we 
not retreat now, though I will not attemptan elaborate leg 
nt, and will only indicute 1 eral position. 
mit a preliminary remark or two concerning some thin 
Senator from Texas has said. Firstly, the famous Kilbou 


earth to do with 
C iscussion here. Eve dy who listened 
} 


» closing words of his quotation from the decision of the 


has nothing on 
+ 


} + y } ‘ 
understands that 





t upon that subject. The House of Representatives, by com- 
I ee, Was engag< d in a lo ig and laborious inve ticati ym. 
» committee called up Mr. Kilbourn and attempted to go 
l an elaborate inquiry concerning his real-estate transac- 
t hi private D not relevant to the itimate i 
I Nobody cc d see the relation, and the pi elo 
( sly gave its ent in favor of Mr. Kilbourn when h 
I ht suit against th at-Arms upon the ground not 
nai 3 on thi ubiect we yt ij ate, | t that h 
al inquiry of Kilbourn was too ré e. That is all 
y¥theS t itor g 3 S LUI T ta Sens c 
be cen lor in respector de ( nished ny crim 
hathe may commit whl t Senator,or at any tim 
hol tter must be rel ted to : criminal courts 1 
I not be even a ition by t body. I 
f ident, the records abound it 8 Whe tI have b 
ti ns into the to i\bers of Congress and t] 
ha been 1 I cen 3 and expulsions, some for off 
iich the courts of law would have taken no cognizance 
hink it was while the Senator from Texas was in the House 
of Representatives that a certainmember—lI do not like to m 
tion names any more than is necessary—acertain member of the 
House was found by the House (and not by a judgment of ot! 
p 3 in another trib o have be ilty of selling his ap- 





inal) t 
t 


hip at West Point. 


Forthwith, by genera 


nt, expelled from the House. Not only that, sir; 
his constituentsretélected him to the nextCongress. The people, 


sometimes spoken of hereas if they were divine, do make 
His constituents reélected him to the House of | 
ntatives, to the next Congress, I think, was it not? 
Mr. HOAR. If the Senator from Connecticut will pardon me 
e resigned when the resolution of expulsion was under debate. 
Mr. HAWLEY. I thought the vote was taken. 
Mr. HOAR. 


N 
Mr. HAWLEY. 


Who are 
mistakes. tep- 


‘ 


) 

is practically the same thing. He was 

ractically expelled, for he ran away from the coming vote for 
ilsion and was reélect notwithstanding this record of dis- 

erace, but the next Congress refused to receive him. 


On what ground was Mr. Brightexpelled? Iwill not catalogue 


' 

it 
t 
f 


Orme 


the cases, but on what grounds were these various Senators and 
Representatives censured or expelled? In some cases their of- 
f vere such that they might have been properly taken up 

ordinary courts of justice; but men have been again and 
again expelled from legislative bodies in this country and analo- 


ly. Icaneasily imagine cases 


in ich a Senator would be censured or expelled from this body 
and yet that for which he would be tried in the criminal court 


bodies in foreign countries fe 
aw, touched by it very slight 


might amount to little or nothing. 
ly colleague kindly hands me a marked passage in Story’s 


Commentaries. It is as follows: 





ems, therefore. to be settled r the Senate, upon full deliberation, 
u ‘puision may be for any misdemeanor which, though not punishable 
f Statute, is inconsistent with the trust and duty of a Senator 


That is exactly what I was endeavor- 
ig to say. Sothe Senator from Texas makes a ridiculous thing 
of the power of this great legislative body to protect its honor, 
ery ridiculous thing if the Senate can not for its own pur- 
se8 and necessities decree censure or expulsion in anv case 


thank my colleague. 





~ 


whatever, while leaving the same offenses, in their relation to | 


ne 
Llé 


public justice, tobe punished by the criminal courts. A Senator 
might be sent to the penitentiary for burglary and, as the result 
of an entirely disconnected inquiry, at the same time expelled 
from this body. ive 

Its ems hardly necessary tosay this. Let me record my pro- 
test against the pending attempt to put this whole matter ‘out of 


rv offenses, if touched by the 


ts | 
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that matter—but the places, down even to the precincts for voting, 
and the manner of it, the manner of putting in and counting and 
returning ballots. All that may be prescribed. This may be 
done by Congress, because the dear people may do wrong or fail 
todoright. The time and manner of electing Senators is al- 
ready prescribed in imperative detail, because serious evils arose 
under the old manner. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] says very truly 
that the rational theory is that the States will do their duty and 
that the people will do their duty. Certainly; the idea is inthe 
very foundation of the Constitution that the people wil: be in- 
telligentand patriotic; and yet I tell you, beginning with the laws 
against treason and insurrection and regulation of elections, it 
is everywhere provided that no mistakes or blunders, ao crimes, 
no temporary insurrections, no rebellions shall stand in the way 
of the preservation of the life and honor of the Republic. 

It is wel! once in a while, I think, to take the side of the Gov- 
ernment against that mysterious man so often called ‘‘ the peo- 
ple,” and yet it is not against the people, because it is in the 
roundabout, conservative, and careful ways provided by the 
fathers that the people themselves have guarded against their 
own possible mistakes and crimes by constitutions and statutes. 
The fifteen amendments to the Constitution were in the nature 
of limitations of the power of the people, as that power might be 
manifested here in Congress and in State Legislatures. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] suggests to me 
that this is a question between the Legislature of North Dakota 
and the Senate of the United States, both representative bodies, 
and not a question between the Senate and the people of North 
Dakota. It does not appear what tie people of North Dakota 
would do to-day upon this matter if with the knowledge of to- 
day they were again called to act. 

Mr. President, [ am not disposed tocontinue. If my colleague 
had not spoken there were certain. points that I should have 
touched, but with nothing like his ability and his legal acumen. 
Indeed, it is a most monstrous proposition that we are absolutely 
powerless not only in this case, but in cases of far greater mis- 
chief and wrong. 

We are told here, we have heard in various ways, in conver- 
sation and in public speech, something very like threats as to 
what will be done if we, meaning the Republicans, persist in 
demanding investigation. Yet Il doubt whether ona free private 
ballot of the Senate party lines would be strictly drawn. © It is 
the intimation that if we insist upon investigation and upon 
action in this case there will be retaliation and Republicans will 
be assaulted. I can dispose of that very briefly, Mr. President, 
and with that I close. That is in the style of children’s argu- 
ments—‘‘So are you;” ‘* You are another;” “‘Go yourself;” ‘I 
will tell your mother.” Or ifit be not of that childish kind, itis 
quite analogous to blackmailing. 


HAWAIIAN AFFAIRS. 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LODGE. I desire to offer a resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection the resolution 
proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] will 
be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be, and he is hereby, directed to in- 


form the Senate by whose authority the American flag was hauled down 
from the Government building at Honolulu on April 1. ‘ 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. What disposition does the Senator 
from Massachusetts desire to have made of the resolution? 

Mr. LODGE. Iask unanimous consent for its present consid- 
eration, unless there be objection. 

Mr. GORMAN. Let it lie over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie over, objec- 
tion being made. 

Mr. COKE. I ask for the adoption of an order. 

Mr. HOAR. Was my colleague’s resolution objected to? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. An objection being interposed, the 
resolution will lie over. 

Mr. HOAR. By whom was an objection interposed? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN]. 

Mr. GORMAN, 
under the rule, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution goes over under the | 


rule. 
WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


On motion of Mr. COKE, it was 


Ordered, That leave be granted, subject to the rule, to withdraw from the | 


Woodson and Ely Moore. 


files of the Sanate the pe in the case of Daniel - 
e 


Ordered, That leave granted, subject to the ne withdraw 
files of the Senate the papers in the case of John A. itfleld. 
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The objection was interposed by | 


[ask that it may go over until to-morrow | 


APRIL 15, 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY CONFERENCE. 


Mr. DAVIS submitted the following resolution; which wa 
ferred to the Committee on Printing: 

Resolved, That there be printed and bound for the use of the Sen 
additional copies of Executive Document No. 82, Fifty-second ( 
second session, being the proceedings of the International Monetary ( 
ference. 


DISBURSEMENTS BY 


Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I ask leave to call up at this t 
the resolution of the Senatot from Missouri [Mr. Cocker: 
reported by me from the Committee on Contingent FE 
yesterday. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee to Audit and Control the Contin 
penses of the Senate be instructed to ascertain and fix the sums n 
to be disbursed by the various standing or special committees auth 
to git during the recess; that, whea the said sum or sums be So asver 
and fixed by the said committee, the expenses of the various com 
standing or select, authorized to sit du ‘ing the recess be absolutely 
to the amount so fixed by the said comiuaittee. 

Resolved further, That the said Committee to Audit and Control th: 
tingent Expenses of the Senate, in ascertaining and fixing the said su 
and hereby is, directed to so fix the amounts as to keep the aggregu 
within the appropriation. 

Mr. GORMAN. Idesire to make a statement in regard | 
resolution. The present efficient Secretary of the Senate d 
the last session called the attention of those of us who ar 
Appropriations Committee to the difficulty under which h: 
always labored in the matter of the proper distributio 
contingent fund to the various committees authorized to sit 
investigate questions during a recess. This resolution w 
have been offered at the last session, but it was overlooked i: 
hurry of business. It wasa valuable suggestion, made by that 
cer at the time, and one which will relieve him or his suce 
from the annoyance and difficulty and trouble of settli 
tions of this character between Senators. I wished to make 1 
statement before the resolution is passed. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HOAR. If this resolution is to give rise to debate to a 
extent I must object to its coming in now. 

Mr. GORMAN. I thought it was proper that this stat 
should be made. 

Mr. HOAR. Let the debate proceed by unanimous co: 
only reserving the right to object hereafter. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection that cours 
be pursued. 

Mr. GEORGE. 
at this time? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. By unanimous consent, subject to 
objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. It was reported a day or two ago. 

Mr. GEORGE. Reported from what committee? 

Mr. HARRIS. From the Committee to Auditand Conti 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution called up by) 
Senator from Louisiana, the Chair will state, was report: 
him yesterday. 

Mr. GEORGE. Idesire tocall the attention of the Senat 

Mr. CHANDLER. I object to the consideration of the 
lution for the present. 

Mr. WHITE ot Louisiana. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GEORGE. Iam entitled to the floor, I think. 

Mr. HOAR. Oh, no. 

Mr. GEORGE. I was proceeding to address the Senat 
shall be through in five minutes. 

Mr. HOAR. I expressly reserved the right to object. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. [rise to a parliamentary in: 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will hear the in 
of the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. GEORGE. Iam entitled to the floor and have bee 
ognized. I claim the right to the floor, and I object to the ‘ 
recognizing anybody while I am on the floor without m) 


RECESS COMMITTEES. 


0 


oO 


Is the resolution before the Senate for a 


| sent. 


Mr. HOAR. I rise to a question of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chai-> will state to the + 
tor from Mississippi that when a Senator rises and ma 
point of order the point of order must be stated. 

Mr. GEORGE. Ifa point of order is made on my rema 
have no objection to its being stated. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to hear the - 
ator from Massachusetts state his question of order. 

Mr. HOAR. My point of order is, that while another : 


| was pending unanimous consent was asked to report this ™ 


tion. I rose and said that if it was to give rise to no deb I 
should make no objection, but if there was to be a debite | Uv 
sired to reserve the right to object and desired that the debate 
should only proceed subject to unanimous consent. That the 
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Chair announced. 
sissippi making a statement, but I do object to the Senator from 
Mississippi claiming the floor and saying that no Senator has a 
right to interpose if the debate is prolonged. There is another 
subject being taken away from the Senate, and the Senator from 
New Hampshire, I understand, now objects. That is the atti- 
tude of the matter. 

Mr. GEORGE. 
to the floor. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. There is a mistake of fact in the 
statement made by the distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts. I did not rise and ask unanimous consent to report t! 
resolution. The resolution was reported yesterday. | simply 
rose and asked to call the resolution up. As to th ation 
which the distinguished Senator says he made when I made a 
motion, he is mistaken. He only made his statement after the 
Senator from Maryland had taken the fl 
favor of the resolution. 

Mr. HOAR. But the Senate has given no consent to take up 
the resolution. The Senator from Maryland asked consent to 
explain what it was, and we heard the explanation, as we always 
should, out of courtesy. Certainly the Senator from Louisiana 
would be the last person to desire that such arequest as he made, 
when another matter was going on and a Senator had risen and 
got the floor from the Chair, should be treated as taking a sub 
ject out of the possession of the Senate. He did not mean to ask 
any such thing as that. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. If anybody else had had the floor 
I certainly would not have asked for the consideration of any- 
thing, but nobody else had the floor and there was no business 
before the Senate. There was not the slightest impropriety in 
my asking leave to call up the resolution. SolI say the resolu- 
tion is not limited to unanimous consent under the circumstances. 
With the greatest respect for the judgment of the Senator as to 
what is courteous, my opinion is thatin this particular instance 
no courtesy exacts unanimous consent whatever. 

Mr. HOAR. The Chair will state whether he did not under- 
stand me to reserve that right, and to reserve it seasonably. 1] 
will abide by the decision of the Chair on the subject. 

Mr. PASCO. I should like to state the attitude of the ques- 
tion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. TheChair will state, if the Senator 
from Florida will permit, that this matter came up by unanimous 
consent. The Chair understood the Senator from Massachusetts 
to reserve the right to object. For that reason theChair inter- 
rupted the Senator from Mississippi. The Chair will hear the 
statement of the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. PASCO. Ishould like to call the attention of the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts and of the Chair to the fact that the 
matter which the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR| claims 
is before the Senate was laid aside some time ago. It was laid 
aside when the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE} 
was recognized and brought up another matter. That was dis- 
posed of, and then the Senator from Louisiana rose and asked 
leave to bring to the attention of the Senate still another mat- 
ter. So two subjects have been brought to the attention of the 
Senate since the matter which the senior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts refers to. 

The Senator from New Hampshire had not been recognized, 
| have been seated here all the time and he has not been accorded 
the floor. That subject passed away from the attention of the 
Senate when the junior Senator from Massachusetts rose and 
presented another matter. After that, as I said, the Senator 
from Louisiana presented this third matter, which is now claim- 
ing the attention of the Senate. I thought I would call the at- 
tention of the Chair to the exact condition of business so that it 
might be seen no unanimous consent was necessary and that none 
was asked for. 

Mr. HOAR. The Chair stated otherwise both recently and 
before. My colleague merely did what is done a thousand times; 
he got the leave of the Senate to put in a resolution to be acted 
upon and disposed of. 


HAWAIIAN AFFAIRS. 


Mr. BUTLER. I wish now tooffer an amendment to the reso- 
lution of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LopDGE] to be 
printed. I should like to have it read. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read for 
information. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

And also by whose authority the same was hoisted on said building. 

Mr. BUTLER. Read the resolution as it will read if amended 
as I propose. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
Senate, the Chair will state. 


[ should like to know whether I am entitled 


resery 





The resolution is not before the 


{ have no objection to the Senator from Mis- | 


oor and was speaking in | 
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Mr. BUTLER. 


But 


an amendment is, and I want tl 
lution read as proposed to be amended. I havea right to have 
that done [ ask the Secretary to read itas amende 
Mr. CHANDLER And both the resolu n and ame nent 
to go Over. 
Mr. BUTLER. Both to go over: but! want read a vuld 


read amended. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. iti 


Che resol 


yn will be read as pro- 
posed to be amended. 

The Secretary read as follow 

Pesolve | t ul e 1 t ) 
form the Ser e whos th vy the A mn 
from the ver t at i l \ al su 
thority the sa vas hoisted on sa bulldi 

ISB! ENTS BY tECESS COMMITTEES, 

Mr. CHANDLER. I ask the Chair whether a short tiu oO 
[ was recognized to speak on the pe linge quest n l r 
stood that I was so recognized and was as to yield. [Tama 
ways dispo-ed to vield to su requests Ww nl have the tloo 
and intended to yield to business that any Senator might p 
pore that ild not lead to debate. The nt th ate 
ensued. L understood the Senator from Ma ett Un fH AR] 
to reserve the rignot to object: but L am i to yield to any 

| resolution of the Senate that will notlea ) bate I 
[ am now. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair recognized the Senator 
from Louisiana to report a resolution, which was done by ani 
mous consen 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I[f the Chair will allow me, I will 
beg pardon and make acorrection. The resolution was reported 
yesterday. 

” The VICE-PRESIDENT. It was r poried yesterda 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. twas carried er under objec- 
tion yesterday and was regularly called u I did not rise to ask 
unanimous consent: I rose to call up the resolution: and I am 
vet entirely uninformed as to what ruler \ires unanimous con- 
sent for such a proceeding. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Senator 


from Louisiana that, as the Chair understands, it requires unan 
imous consent because of a resolution then pendin 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. What was 
ing? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read 
The Secretary read the resolution reported by Mr. Ho 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections March 27 

follows: 

Resolved, That Lee Mantle is entitled to be admitted toa seat as a Senator 
from the State of Montana. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. his is the pending resolution. 

Mr. GORMAN. I trust that the resolution called up by the 
Senator from Louisiana will be considered by unanimous con- 
sent, as it relates to the business of the Senate and is one of 
some importance unquestionably. 

Mr. HOAR. If it leads to no debate I make no objection. 
it is to be debated, I object. 

Mr. GORMAN. Ifthe Senator from Massachusetts will per- 
mit me but a moment—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. CALL. There will be debate, Mr. President. 
amendment to the resolution. 

Mr. GORMAN. I think I have the floor. I have not yielded 
the floor. [| understand that the Senator from Louisiana pro- 


thea 
Dp 


resolution pend- 
¢ from 


, 1893, as 


Th 


If 


I offer an 


poses to move to proceed to the consideration of the resolution, 
and such a motion is of course always in order. That question 
must be determined by a vote of the Senate without debate. 


Mr. CALL. What is the resolution? 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be again read 
for the information of the Senate. 


Che Secretary read the resolution of Mr. COCKRELL, reported 
yesterday by Mr. WHITE of Louisiana from the Cemmittee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of th jenate, as 


follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex 





penses of the Senate be instructed to ascertain and fix the sun n ry 
to be disbursed by the various standing or special committees authorized to 
sit during the recess; that, when the said sum or « 30 asce edand 
fixed by the said committee, the expenses of the ' mm stand 
ing or select, authorized to sit during the recess, be absolutely limited tothe 


amount so fixed by the said committee 


Resolved further, That the said Committee to Au ind Control the Con 


tingent Expenses of the Senste, in ascertaining anid fixing the said sums 
be, and hereby is, directed to so fix the amounts as to keep the aggrecat 
sum within the appropriation 

Mr. HOAR. I rise to a question of order. I understood the 


Chair just now to announce that the Lee Mantle resolution was 
before the Senate. 
TheVICE-PRESIDENT. That is the pending resolution. 
Mr. HOAR. This matter then has notcome before the Senate? 














The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Florida inquired 
what was the resolution called up by the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senate has not voted to take up that resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. CALL. I propose to offer an amendment to the resolu- 
tion just read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. HOAR. I object, unless it can be disposed of without de- 
bat 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I move to proceed to the consid- 
eration of the resolution. 

Mr. HOAR. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Louisiana moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the resolution 
reported by him yesterday to ascertain and fix the sums neces- 
sary to be disbursed by various standing or special committees 
authorized to sit during the recess. The question is on agree- 
ing to the motion. 

Mr. HOAR. On that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 


Mr. BERRY (when his name was called). I am paired with | 


the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER]. If he were present 
I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 


Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). I should like to | 


“inquire of some Senator on the opposite side whether this is a 


political question or not, to determine how the contingent fund | 


shall be disbursed? 


Mr. HOAR. I regard the taking of this question up to dis- | 


place the pending resolution, speaking for one, as clearly a po- 
litical and party question. If Senators on the other side desire 
unanimous consent to take the resolution up without debate, I 
do not suppose there will be any objection; but I regard the 
present question as a party question. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then I suppose the opinion of the Senator 
from Massachusetts, speaking ex cathedra, will be conclusive of 
my vote. I therefore withhold my vote, and announce my pair 
with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON], looking 
upon the Senator from Massachusetts, of course, as the leader on 
the other side. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to inquire of the 
Senator from South Carolina whether he voted upon this ques- 
tion? 


—_—+- 


| 





Mr. BUTLER. No. I have announced my pair with the Sen- | 


ator from Pennsyivania [Mr. CAMERON]. 

Mr. CAREY (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. IRBy]. 

Mr. GORDON (when Mr. COLQUITT’S name was called). My 
colleague [ Mr. COLQUITT] is paired with the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. WILSON]. 

Mr. GORMAN (when his name was called). I am paired gen- 
erally with the Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE], who is now ab- 
sent from the city. I shall refrain from voting on any question 
that is purely political, but I have the right to vote on any ques- 
tion where my vote may be necessary to make a quorum, or 
upon questions affecting the ordinary business of the Senate. I 
therefore vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. HIGGLNS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. In his 
absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MILLS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], but I trans- 
fer that pair to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] and 
vote *‘ yea,” 

ir. MITCHELL of Oregon (when his name was called). Iam 
paired with the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Viuas]. In his 
absonce I withhold my vote. 

Mr. DUBOIS (when Mr. SHOUP’S name was called). I an- 
nounce the pair of my colleague [Mr. SHOUP] with the junior 
Senator from California |Mr. WHITE]. 

Mr. SQUIRE (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. DANTEU], and therefore with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. STOCK BRIDGE (when hisname wascalled). Iam paired 
with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. GrBson], and with- 
hold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. My colleague {[Mr. LInDSAyY] is paired 
with the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. PETTIGREW]. Were 
my colleague present he would vote ‘* yea.” 

Mr. BUTLER. I announced a moment ago that I was paired 


with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. If I can | 


get the gracious permission of my friend from New Hampshire 
[Mr. QHANDLER] and my friend from Massachusetts ae. OAR], 
to transfer that pair to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEsT], 





I shall be very glad todo so. [A pause.] In the absence of an 
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opposition on their part, I will announce the pair between the 


Senator from Missouri |Mr. VEST] and the Senator from Pen 


sylvania [Mr. CAMERON], and I vote ‘‘ yea.’ 
[ will inform the Senator from South Ca: 
that the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. HANSBROUGH] 
paired the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST] with the Sen 
from Colorado [Mr. WOLCOTT]. 
The Senator from Ohio [Mr. BRIc8] is pai 
with the Senator from Colorado, unless that pair has been tra 


Mr. CAREY. 


Mr. PASCO. 


ferred. 


Mr. HANSBROUGH. 
Missouri [Mr. VEST] to arrange a pair for him. 


I was requested by the Senator fr 


T supposed 


Senator from Colorado [Mr. WOLCOTT] was absent withouta } 


and so I arranged the pair in that way. 


tor from Colorado is not paired-—— 


Mr. PASCO. 
Mr. HANSBI 


Mr. BUTLER. 
privilege of voting? 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
to decide, but for the Senator himself to decide. 
Mr. BUTLER. 


He is alres 
LOUGH. 


I wish it were. 


uly paired. 


However, if the S 


[ paired him with the Senator f: 
Missouri [Mr. VEST] this afternoon. 


Mr. President, does that cut me out of 
It seems so. 
That is not a matter for the Cha 


It seems that it is being 


cided on the other side by the two recognized leaders on t 
side, the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR| and the § 


ator from New Hampshire |Mr. CHANDLER]. 


Mr. CHANDLER. If debate is in order, I should like to | 


heard, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. 


Debate is notin order. The Ch 


will state that the Senator from South Carolina must determ 


for himself as tc 


Mr. BUTLER. 


» his vote. 


withdraw my vote. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. 


withdraws his v 
Mr. DUBOIS. 


ote. 


I inquire whether the junior Senator fr 


New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] has voted? 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. 


derstands. 
Mr. DUBOIS. 


is quite liberal in its terms. 


I am not debating anything. Of course 
there is another pair arranged for the Senator from Missouri 


The Senator from South Caro 


He has not voted, as the Chair 


I have a general pair with that Senator, wh 


Kither of us can vote whenever \ 


see fit, provided that there is nothing of a political question « 
cerned. I regard this asapolitical question, and therefore with- 
| hold my vote. 


Mr. BERRY. 


may vote, andthe Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] can 
paired with the Senator from Colorado[Mr,. TELLER], which \ 


[suggest to the Senator from Idaho that 


enable me to vote also. 
Mr. DUBOIS. Very well. I vote ‘‘ nay.” 

I vote ‘** yea.” 
I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. WOLCOTT], but with the understanding t 
I have a right to vote on any question by assuming the res} 
sibility to him, which I do, and I vote on this question. I v 


Mr. BERRY. 
Mr. BRICE. 


** vea.” 


Mr. CAMDEN. I desire to say that I have a general pai 
all questions with the Senator from Minnesota[ Mr. WASHBU 
but with the right to vote to make a quorum and on questions 
concerning the ordinary business of the Senate. Therefo 
vote ‘ yea:” but I shall observe the pair on any question 


political nature. 


The result was announced—yeas 33, nays 16; as follows: 


Bate, 
Berry, 
Blackburn, 
Brice, 
Caffery, 
Call, 
Camden, 
Cockrell, 
Coke, 


Chandler, 
Cullom, 
Davis, 
Dolph, 


Aldrich, 
Allen, 
Allison, 
Butler, 
Cameron, 
Carey, 
Colquitt, 
Daniel, 


Dixon, 


Faulkner, 


YEAS—383. 
Jones, Ark. 


George, Kyle, 
Gibson, Martin, 
Gordon, Mills, 
Gorman, Mitchell, Wis. 
Gray, Murphy, 
Harris, Paimer, 
Hill, Pasco, 
Hunton, Peffer, 
NAYS—I6. 
Dubois, Jones, Nev. 
Hansbrough, Lodge, 
Hawley, McMillan, 
Hoar, Manderson, 
NOT VOTING—35. 
aT Pettigrew, 
Gallinger, Power, 
Hale, Ransom, 
Higgins, Shoup, 
Irby, Smith, 
Lindsay, Squire, 
McPherson, Stanford, 


Mitchell, Oregon Stewart, 


Morgan, 


Stockbridge, 


Pugh, 
Roach, 
Turpie, 
Vance, 
Voorhees, 
White of La. 


Morrill, 
Platt, 
Proctor, 
Sherman. 


Teller, 
Vest, 
Vilas, 
Walthall, 
Washburn, 
Wiite, Cal. 
Wilson, 
Wolcott. 


‘ 


a 
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mew 
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So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded tocon- 
sider the resolution yesterday reported from the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate in re 
lation to disbursements by recess committees. 

Mr. CALL. loffer an amendment to the resolution, wh 
send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be s 

The SECRETARY. It is proj to strike out the first and 
second clauses of the resolution and insert: 


ch |] 


tated. 


sed 





That the sum appropriated for the contingent expenses of the Senate shall 
be divided between the following committees, and the said committees shall 
be authorized to sit during the recess of ress,as follows: The Com- 
mittee on Territories, $7,000; the Committ i. Interstate Commerce, 7,000: 





the Committee on Indian Affairs; the Committee on Agriculture, 9,000; the 
Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment, #2,000; the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, 83,v00, 

The said committees are authorized to incur such additional expense as 
the performance of the duty imposed on them by the order of the Senate 


shall render proper or necessary 


Mr. CALL. Mr. President, I have endeavored for some time 
to have a resolution reported favorably to this body authorizing 
the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment to examine 
into the condition of the civil service in respect to the persons 
who are holding office in the different Departments from the 
different States and from the District of Columbia. I have had 
a letter sent to me which contains the statement that there are 
about five thousand persons in the District of Columbia holding 
office, and that the proportion which under the statutes of the 
United States citizens of the District are entitled to hold is not 
one-tenth of that number. I send the communication to the 
Secretary to be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


The Secretary will read as 


101 SECOND STREET N. W., 

Washington, D. C., April 10, 1893 
DEAR SiR: The inclosed paper shows to what an extent the people of your 
State are defrauded out of their rights of representation in Government em 
Ploy by the natives and legal residents of the District of Columbia. Ata 
very low estimate there are five thousand persons, residents of Washington, 
D. C., holding Government positions, who should be discharged and their 
hlaces given to the legal residents and voters of the various States, accord- 
ng to the law of apportionment according to population. This has been the 
state of affairs for many years; before 1890 it Was even worse than it is at the 
present time; in those days scarcely anyone had a chance of employment in 
the departmental service unless he was a resident of the District of Columbia. 

Very respecttully, 
A. ROSS, of Jowa 
Hon. WILKINSON CALL, 
United States Senate. 

ssidents of the 


Florida's quota as compared with the appointments held by r Dis 


trict of Columbia. 


Distriet of Co- 


Florida 














| 
lum bia. 
Department. ae ————|——$——$ = 
i Entitled Entitled 
Has— te Has— to 
cana guinea ot 7) 25.6 | : 11.1 
Interior... “aul 20} 26.7 | 11.6 
a Te F- : | 6 14 «| 6.1 
IR os 3 9.2 | 4.0 
Post-Office _....... a | 2 4 1.7 
Government Printing Office.......-_-. 11 16.4 | v.13 
I { 
Bureau of Labor....----. Rae es | |) eee a si aivaiiaintin 
Interstate Commerce _..........-....-.|! 1 | i eg” a iene 
Civil Service Commission ...........--.| SP Tninc dines 
National Museum......................-. Di lates ee > Ti adie 
PTAOTRO HI GIIOT EN «5 oss c ccencccces cannes | i icccintieteahi >i! siete. J 
DE ichacds smc dsdebn wsce eens Bias a) la da 
House of Representatives__.......... 4 en ee =, 
Congressional Library. ................ | _} Seeger ae 
United States Semate .................. | Ra | ey = a, SR 
Smithsonian: Bureau of Ethnology, | 
International Exposition, Zodlog- | 
ical Park........ [SS nage AS Oh 2 chi 
iio isa ecsitemncttnicineina Ol ia ai Sh 
Executive department. __._- eee a NS. 5 | acai: 
State Department.....................: | itu ee 2 0.2 
UU Ore 7 489 7.2 
NS ee i 65 124.0 5, 168 54.0 


Norkrs.—Of the above 68 clerks charged to Florida, 48 are males, 17 are fe- 
males; they drew in 1890-91, an aggregate salary of #61,305.50. Thereare five 
natives of the District of Columbia charged to Florida. 

The aggregate salary for the fiscal year of 1890-91 of the District of Co- 
lumbia clerks was $3,378,709.86. In addition should be included the thou- 
sands of natives of the District of Columbia who are charged to various 
States, and the people who have lost their residence and votes in their na- 


tive States, but are shrewd enough to continue to have themselves charged 
to those States. 


Mr. HARRIS. By whom is that paper signed? 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state, in response 
to the inquiry of the Senator from Tennessee, that the paper 
just read is signed ‘‘A. Ross, of Iowa.” 
Mr.CALL. Idonot know.anything about the accuracy of the 
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stateme contained in that paper, nor am I in the 
making war upon the clerks in the Government D 
who may have come from different States and remai 
some time. Certainly, however, there should some rea 
able apportionment of these plac i e sta ‘ 8 
United States,and, if there were no statute, under a 
of equity between the different States 

If the eommittee which ha t ippointed be a real ¢ 
tee on Civil Service and Ret ( nt, to whi [ hay as 
signed, as to which I ha ‘ yt: it ad the 
orders of the Senate to inv c 
service in all respects, the d and mi . 
my own State by this communica ; 
requires ne to attempt at least to « a | 
rights of the people of Florida under the laws ¢ 
States in respect to these ap itments. Tha 
why | have sought to have a resolution passed a 
Committee on Civil Service to sit during tl ‘ sof th ou 

Another reason is that in the appropriati vill it is declared 
by the two Houses thatan examination into this ‘vice is ab- 
solute y hecessary, and it is there undertaken to appoint a com- 
mittee by the Speaker of the last He a lent of 
the last Senate to perform the duty which at thi sion of the 
Senate has been imposed upon the committee of whi a 


chairman. 

Recognizing asI do that the ( 
Senate the right, the duty, and the | 
committees and its own rules of 
this duty 


mstibubion con r upon the 


ower to prescrLlbe its own 


proceeding, have ask that 


should be recognized in this committee,and that they 





should be assigned to its performance and leave giv to them 
to sit during the recess of the Senate, when alone there is an 
opport nity for a full examination of this subje 

Another reason I have asked for it is, that itis known that 
there have been great irregularities in the certification of the 
public lands in that State. [ hold in my hand a map by which 
it will be seen by the colors that almost th ntire soi th 
State of Florida has been certifi under various pretend ucts 
of Congress, chiefly swamp and overflowed land grants and some 


old railroad land grants, whica have no existence whatever, to 
corporations and foreigners, under which they have 
to giveaway the land in the State, and that practically the owner- 
ship of the soil is taken away from the people of the St 
homestead law is nullified, and the land attempted 
ferred into foreign ownership. 


ence LVvO ed 





ate, the 


This question has been the subject of political division in 
a‘ 1 . , . 
State, and great sums of money have been expended 


elections to this Senate. I have gone through an experience of 
that kind. Two hundred thousand dollars have been « nded 
by great.corporations to.carry the elections of that State, not in 
the interest of the Democratic party, not in the interest of the 
Republican party, for Republicans and Democrats, all the 
people, are a unit upon that subject in that State, as they are in 
every other. 

[ have charged that these certifications were fraudulent and 
made without authority of law—as fraudulent as it would be for 
the Secretary of the Treasury to certify that the Treasury build- 
ing was under some act of Concress subject to approva » some 

| corporation, State. or individual. There is no aut vhat 
ever for it, and repeatedly has the Senate, bya majorit both 
Democratsand Republicans, passed resolutions for the referenc 
of these questions to the judicial tril a f the eco rv. ce 
claring that these fraudulent a of officia mveye » tith 

That process of certification has been going on. I believe it 
has been procured through corrupt sans. ‘he records show 
that charges of this kind have been made and sworn to, and 
when I have asked that committee should be appointed and 
that the committee to which I have been assigned, and which 
has charge of examining into the honesty and fidelity with whieh 
the civil service is performed, should sit during the recess, a 


men to whom 


hts of senators 


adverse report has been made by the three gent! 
it has been committed to say whatshall be the ri 
and of States upon this floor. 


For that reason I have moved 


this amendment. I want the 


| vote of the Senate, to know whether Senators are to be disfran 
chised of their right.and power of representation by three Sena- 


power ol Vv 


tors, who are charged with theduty and th toing the 








expenditures of these committees. I wish the people of the 
United States to sit in judgment on this question. 

Mr. President, there have vari author 
ized by these three Senators, of one of which the Senator 
West Virginia |Mr. FAULKNER], now in the chair, is the dis- 
tinguished chairman, of which lam a member, charged with the 
duty of going out to Utah to see if they can find any Mormons 
there who have more than one wife, and, if so, how many, and 


been us committees 


fr } 
irom 


whether they are qualified for the performance of the duties of 
I have never been one 


citizenship and admission to statehood. 
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of the persecutors of these people and do not believe in persecu- 
tion cf any one. 

There has been appointed another committee for an investiga- 
tion, as the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] said, of the 
question of the transportation routes of this country and of the 
Canadian rout a question which he conceives to be of greater 
importance than that of the whole financial system of this 
Government. Why? To ascertain whether or not the American 
citizen can have his freight transported more cheaply over 
Canadian railroads and himself go over them cheaper than over 


our own railroads; whether or not he shall not be compelled to | 


pay a higher price to our American system of roads; but upon 
this subject, where more than 26,000,000 acres of public lands 
have been made the property of a few private individuals and 
nearly 400,000 people have been deprived of their privilege un- 
der the homestead laws of this country without the authority 
of a single word in any act of Congress or any act of the Legis- 
iature of the State of Florida, as I have contended time and 
time again, and I have challenged the production of the law 
that authorized or pretended to authorize it—it is not conceived 
by these three Senators to be a matter of sufficient importance 
for a committee of investigation to sit in the recess of the Senate; 
the State of Florida, with her 400,000 people, is not to be re- 
garded; this investigation can not go on, and it does not matter 
how much fraud is committed I have not expected any consider- 
ation of the people's right from this committee. 

Mr. President, the people have every confidence in the great 
man who is the President of the United States, in his great heart 
and sympathy with the people, and in his great ability and pa- 
triotism, as well as his able advisers. I know that the poorest 
man in this country and of every State in it can rely upon the 
President's protecting him in his rights to any and every extent, 
and so of his able counselors; that is the only hope and the sure 
reliance I have of protection to the people from the great corpo 
riiions who seek to deprive them of their freedom and to impov- 
erish and oppress them and deprive them of their humble homes; 
but it needs the assistance of this body and its investigations: 
and I should be untrue to myself if I did not at least endeavor to 
obtain some action which would authorize an investigation into 
these questions, 

| ask leave, if there be no objection, to print as part of my re- 
marks some extracts and statements of facts from speeches which 
I have made and from the records of the General Land Office on 
this subject. The poor people of Florida who live on this land 
and earn a frugal but honest living have a right to be protected 
against these robberies and frauds and to have their perpetra- 
tors indicted and punished. I shall continue toexpose them and 
demand their punishment and the restoration of the land to the 
people, protecting all innocent and bona fide purchasers of lim- 
ited quantities of land. 

I ask leave to print here with my remarks a statement of a 
small part of this land, showing one of the most flagrant of these 
robberies, as follows. No such record of fraud can be found in 
any other State. It is a blackrecord. I know how powerful are 
the influences of corporations, but the people will have justice in 
the end. 

LAND FROM PENSACOLA TO LAKE CITY, FLA. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 28, 1890. 


Sir: In compliance with your request of the 26th instant, relative to lands 
listed or pote to the State of Florida on account of the grant made by 
the act of May 17, 1856 (11 Stat., 15), for the Pensacol: and Georgia Railroad 
Company, I submit herewith a statement, by counties, showing approxi- 
mately the amounts so listed. 

Very respectfully, 
W. M. STONE, 
Assistant Commissioner. 
Hon, WILKINSON CALL, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Lands listed, or approved, to the State of Florida on account of the act of May 
17, 1856, for the Pensacola and Georgia Railroad Company. 


- i 


i| Name of county. 


Name of county. Acres. 


55, 665.80 || Liberty 
29, 077.29 || Madison 
24, 149.32 || Santa Rosa 
46,707.59 || Suwannee .. .-.. 
| 74,245.60 || Taylor .......... 
...|.. 117,776, 02 || Walton 
9,902.43 || Washington 


11, 056. 35 
72, 113. 36 
214, 502. 02 
122, 128. 45 
1,717.58 
316, 068. 17 
166, 960. 24 


1, 273, 890. 99 


Calhoun 
Columbia .... 
Gadsden ... 
Hamilton .. 
Holmes. 
Jackson 
Jefferson st 
La Fayette.__... 


5. 814. 28 | 
Leon .. | 


14, 006, 35 | 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., May 24, 1890. 


Srr: Referring to your request of this day relative to the —ow of land 
reserved in certain counties under the act of May 17, 1856, making a grant of 
lands to.the State of Florida to aid in the construction of a railroad from 
Amelia Island (Fernandina) on the Atlantic to the waters of Tampa Bay, 
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with a branch to Cedar Keys, on the Gulf of Mexico, you are advised that 
approximate estimate shows as follows: 


Primary | Inde: 
limits ] 


Acres 
Marion County . Be 138, 240 
Hernando County ..-... PAT AGLI (ee 46, 080 | 
Sumter County ease: 138, 240 
Polk County a . a) eed oe naxdiatel 39, 360 | 
Hillsboro County ................ | 89, 240 | 
Alachua County .....-... 37, 440 





These figures represent in the aggregate the actual quantities cove 
the withdrawal made for the benetit of said grant within the counties 
tioned, without deducting therefrom the lands excepted or in anywise 
to the grant. 

Respectfully, 
W. M. STONE 
Assistant Commis 
Hon. WILKINSON CALL, 
United States Senate. 


MAY 27 

Sir: The area of the selections made by the State of Florida prior 
confirmatory act of March 3, 1857, is 11,630,271.61 acres 

Total swamp selections up to this date is 22,222,439.60 acres. 

Total swamp land patented up to this date is 16,114,669 acres. 

These subjects require an investigation. We need to k 
whether money has been paid or corrupt inducements offered 
for the alienation ofa whole State. Weneed to know if great cor- 
porations of this country can atlect the legislationof the count 
and of the States and the execution of the law in the ditl 
Departments of this Government. 

I have taken this position and made this contest througho 
the State of Florida and amougst my people, and we are a unit 
upon the subject without reference to party lines. I ask of 
Senate here to-day that they give us the opportunity of investi- 
gating carefully every branch of the civil service of this Gove 
ment connected with the certification of land. 

Let us have the opportunity of showing that great corporations 
of the country have used improper influences. I believe t 
such influences have been used. I do not know the fact. I do 
know that the records of the Attorney-General’s Departm: 
show a statement that an agent of one of these corporations, as 
sworn to by Mr. Dickerson, the vice-president of one of t! 
great corporations, retained $6,000, according to his (Mr. Dic 
erson’s) affidavit, which he said had been used improperly wi 
public officials. 

Is not that enough to require investigation by a committ: 
Is not the alienation of 26,000,000 acres of public land, a wh 
State, with hundreds of millions of dollars of valuable phosphate 
deposits upon it; is not the imposition of a mortgage of thirty 
or forty million dollars upon the poor people of that State, with- 
out authority of law and under suspicious circumstances, sutii- 
cient to require, when asked for by a Senator of the State, the 
privilege of an investigation during the recess of the Senat 
That is the object of my amendment. 

Mr. President, I desire to have a vote upon the amendment, 
and I think that it is quite as important asthe question whet 
or not there is one or whether there are 50,000 Mormons in Uta 
who have more than one wife, and that a committee should 
be sent out to investigate that question, and that it is quite 
as important as toascertain whether citizens of the United States 
who may make use of the Canadian system of railroads shal! be 
compelled to make use of those upon this side of the border an 
pay the interest on their watered stock, and pay a higher p 
for their transportation and travel. The people are beginning 
to wake up from their sleep and take an interest in these 
jects, and to know that they mean their poverty and want a 
degradation, and the unlawful and unearned wealth and lux 
of a few men. 

Then, again, there is another feature of this subject. The 
resolution of the Senator from Missouri proposes to cast a re!\ec- 
tion upon the integrity of all the members of this body, to 
that they can not be trusted upon these committees, that ; 
must be governed by the superior integrity and judgment of the 
three Senators who compose the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, and if the con 
tee appointed to visit Utah and the Indians and the Ia 
coast shall find that they require the examination of a greaicr 
number of witnesses than the three Senators think proper to 4'- 
low and the money at their command shall be exhausted, thc; 
must return here and abandon the investigation, and fail to pe'- 
form the duty imposed by the Senate. 

Is no confidence to be reposed in their judgment? Can not 
Senators from States, charged with the performance of a gre! 
public duty, be trusted to incur any expense or any obligation 
necessary and eae for the performance of their duty? In all 
these respects I think the amendment I have offered is a proper 
one, and I submit it to the judgment of the Senate. 
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The appointment of three Senators who shall have it in their 
ower to authorize and limit investigations, to select favorites, 
to suppress investigations, to punish or protect wrongs in the 
yublie service is a great advance towards an autocratic govern- 
ment. It is an abandonment of democracy and democratic prin- 
ciple: it will not have my support, and I believe the democratic 
eople of the country will regard it with alarm and distrust. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move to lay the amendment of the Senator 
from Florida on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
The Senator from Tennessee moves to lay the amendment of the 
Senator from Florida on the table. 
m¢ tion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the 
adoption of the resolution reported by the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. DUBOIS. I desire to offerthe amendment which I send 
to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment submitted by 
the Senator from Idaho will be read. 

The SECRETARY. 
following: 

Resolved, That a select committee of seven Senators be appointed by the 
President of the Senate, whose duty it shall be to investigate and report to 
the Senate the facts in relation to the recent serious difficulties existing be- 
tween the employing silver-mine owners and the working miners of Idaho, 
as to the employment for private purposes of armed bodies of men, or detec 
tives, in connection with said difficulties. The investigation shall extend to 
and embrace,in addition, an inquiry into the causes and necessity for the 
employment of United States soldiers, and the conduct of such soldiers. The 
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The question is on that | 


It is proposed to add to the resolution the 


committee shall ascertain if present serious difficulties exist between em- | 
ployers andemployés, orif justice has been or is being denied any onethrough | 


a suspension of the writ of habeas corpus, or through any dereliction of duty 
on the part of United States courts. 

The committee shall also inquire into the character, objects, and purposes 
of the miners’ union; and whether the obligations required of its members 
conflicts or conflicted with the obligations and duties these members owe to 
the State and Government as law-abiding citizens. In addition to the tes- 
timony and conclusions of fact the committee will consider and report, by 
billor otherwise, what legislation, if any, will tend to prevent a recurrence 
of similar troubles. Said committee, either as a full committee or through 
subcommittees thereof, shall have authority to send for persons and papers, 
administer oaths to witnesses, and take testimony in Washingion or else 
where, according to its discretion, during the present session or approach- 
ing recess of Congress, and toemploy a clerk, Messenger, and stenographer; 
the expenses of the investigation to be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Mr. President, I had the honor of introducing 
on January 30last this same resolution, which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor, and from that committee 
reported favorably. The Senator from Missouri [Mr.CocKRELL] 
objected to this resolution at that time on the ground that it 
proposed a ,anketing trip. Every Senator on the other side of 
the Chamber who was on the Committee on Education and La- 
bor combated this investigation. All the Republicans and Sen- 
ator KYLE, Populist, favored the investigation. 

During this session there have been six committees of investi- 
gation appointed, none of which deal with a question as serious 
as that embodied in my resolution. There was no protest from 
the Senator from Missouri that they were junketing expeditions. 

I havenot been able during this session, although J introduced 
this resolutionon the 22d of March, to getit out from the Demo- 
cratic Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate. The troubles which I want to investigate were 
the most serious labor troubles which occurred in this country 
during the past year. 
alarge amount of property destroyed; several hundred miners 
were in arms, and took possession of that section of the country. 
In the judgment of the President of the United States it was 
necessary to send, and he sent, to that country one thousand 
United States troops. In addition, the State militia was also 
sent there. The county in which these troubles occurred was 
under martial law for six months. 

‘he Democrats in that State charged that during the last 
campaign these labor troubles were brought about by Republi- 
cans and that it was a political proposition, and the Democrats 
throughout the country stated that these labor troubles occurred 
on account of the tariff. The resolution which I have sent to 
the desk embraces every phase of the labor question in this and 
Similar controversies. There is no better chance than this to 
investigate these troubles, andI think the committee ought to 
report in favor of the resolution. 

| desire to present a communication, dated Boise City, Idaho, 
January 9, 1893, which reads: 

70 all whom it may concern: 


Notice.—We have this day appointed the Hon. D. R. Munro, of Shoshone, 
Idaho, as our agent to intercede for us with the Congress of the United States 
in obtaining a Congressional investigation of the Coeur d'Alene troubles 
Which occurred last July. 

THOMAS O'BRIEN, 


President Central Committee of Miners’ Union. 


J. F. POYNTON, 
Secretary Central Committee of Miners’ Union. 


There were several men killed: there was | 
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Here is a letter signed by D. R. Munro. who was a Presiden- 
tial elector in that State, and who is a representative labor man, 











in which he states: 

Having been des ut the miners of Idabo, through their off rep 
resentatives, as i ‘ y the attached credentials, to re t rep 
resentatives of the State of Idaho in Congress that they « Vol 8 ire 
at the hands of ¢ ess the ippointment of a eto 
inquire into and investigate the recent as well as present serio es 
existing between tl 1 Ving slive mine whers and the Working ers 
of our State 

This is asked for by reas ) 1e fa La 

“irst. Much bitterness ar feeling « : n the t the work isses 

e State, they believing the courts to ha i istly wi m in 
‘conduct of the case 
Second. That 1,000 [ State t Dp l ) 
| State in connection wi his t 1 

Third. That t right of habeas corpus is now \ pe he 
Northwest, from the u ! > 
to the appellate court “ i * if 
habeas corpus to mir City, Ida ct vith 
contempt of the Unit to wl ipplica had 
not been received up 1 ‘ i 

Trusting that this matter may re ve early and earnest c ‘ * 
and that a cx ma e ap} 1 2 

Very t irs 
D. I MUNRO 

L will say, in addition to that, that the Supreme Court of the 
United Stafes about a month ago overturned the ruling and de- 
cision of the court in Idaho and set these men at liberty. I be- 
lieve myself that the district judge in [Idaho is an honest, con- 
scientious, and fair man. I[ donot believe that these statements 
of the laboring men will be borne out by the facts; but they be- 
lieve nevertheless that they can not get justice. There is un- 
easiness and bad feeling, which a fair investigation would help 
to allay. 

On the other hand, here is a telegram from W. B. Heyburn, 
who represented the mine-owners in the courts in all these trials. 


He says: 


SPOKANE, WASH., Aprit 15, 1898. 


To Hon. FRED T. DUBOots, 
United Statea Se fe: 
Spare no effort to secure appointment of commit to investiga .bor 
troubles. We all desire it strongly Wire me prospects 
W. B. HEYBURN 


Here is a telegram from John A. Finch and A. B. Campbell, 
leading mine-owners of that country, in which they say: 


WALLACE, IDAHO, April 13, 1898. 


Senator FRED T. DUBOIS 
We will heartily approve your efforts to 


secure a ntment commit- 


I , 


tee of investigation. We will welcome same and earnestly hope appoint- 
ments will be made before Senate adjourns 

JOHN A. FINCH 

A. B. CAMPBELL 


Lam in receipt of telegrams and communications from both 
mine-owners and miners in great numbers, also from labor or- 
ganizations, all of whom unite in the opinion that an investiga- 
tion will be of great advantage to labor and the State. 

There is great confusion in that country now. notonly in Idaho, 
but throughout the Northwest. Two banks have recently failed 
in the Coeur d’Alene country, anumber of mines have been closed 
down, and hundreds of men have been thrown out of employ- 
ment. There is almost a similar condition of affairs to that in 
Idaho now existing in Utah. An investigation will clear the 
atmosphere. It will show who was right and who was wrong; 
it will help adjust differences; it will destroy a great deal of the 
bitterness which has sprung from this contention, and will be 
of great advantage. 

[ have olfered the amendment because I can find noother way 
by which I can get the question before the Senate, and [| desire 
my friends on the other side, if they see fit to do so, to vote 
against the resolution. I want them to make their record now. 
My political associates favor my resolution. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, I exceedingly regret that [ feel 
compelled to take a moment of the time of the Senate at this 


| late hour in the session, and I regret that my friend from Florida 





[Mr.CALL] has seen fit to again bring up the question of the adjust- 
ment of the swamp-land grant and the railroad land grants in 
Florida during the last moments of the session, and make the 
remarks he has, whichI consider to someextenta reflection upon 
the administration of the General Land Office and upon the con- 
duct of the Secretary of the Interior. 

The Senator introduced a resolution upon this subject before 
I was taken sick and was compelled to leave the Senate, prior to 
the adjournment of the last regular session. [ think during the 
first session of that Congress he had also introduced a resolution, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pubiic Lands and either 
adversely reported or suffered to die with the Congress; and at 
the present session he has introduced a resolution, which I 
think still lies upon the table. I intended, if I had not been 
taken sick, to answer some of the statements of the Senator dur- 
ing the last session. 

Mr. President, ever since I entered this body I have been a 
member of the Committee on Public Lands. After the death of 
Senator Plumb I become chairman of that committee, and re- 
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mained chairman until the Senate was reorganized at this ex- | portionsof the road having been previously exhibited by maps filed in ang 
ecutive session. I think that at every Congress ‘the Senator een ees. es ot 
from Florida has intr duced res¢ yiutlons calling for investiga- | to protect the rights of the company and to secure the proper adjust 
tions in regard to the lands in Florida, either the railroad grants = mpon the sine Gesignaten It was made wpon the appli ut 
: aap . : 3 ne - ‘ . the Atlantic, Gulf ane fest India Transit Conrpany, formerly the 1 

P > np-le rrants. At hese res ) sre con- - . : 72. : 
er the swamp land grants 4 rst these resolutions were con Railroad Company, for a review of the decision of Secretary Chai 
sidered by the Committee on | ub] ic Lands and adverse reports April 20, 1876, rejecting a claim for a withdrawal oflands and the rec 
made, but the Senator does not seem at all daunted with the | of the rights of said company under the act of May 17, 1856. 
adverse action taken by the committee. He seems disposed ante astennating mek dear meambteh Sn tonibaneenne 
rather to find fault with the committee and to criticise the ad- | the failure of the company to perform this important act within a 
ministration of the General Land Office and the disposition of | able time after the date of the grant should be taken as conclusive 
the public lands in Florida under every administration. ENN Sk Eee Green 
[ ean not take time r 4 “ply t I 5 Se t he has It is urged by Senator CALL, in support of his application, that the 

can not take time now to reply to the Senator, but, as he has | of Secretary Chandler in this matter was binding upon his.sue 


asked to have quotations from his previous speeches printed in | could not be revoked by Secretary Schurz, and that if it was comp 
the RECORD as part of his remarks—and how long they will be | Secretary Schurs to reve rse the decision of Set eS 7 

: . . ( ‘te rany subs “nt Secretary “everse the decision of Se 
no one knows I will ask to submit as part of my remarks @ com- eaeuee nt for any subsequent Secretary to reverse the decision 0 


munication of the late Secretary of the Interior to the Commis- The company resisted this application upon the ground that it was 


sioner of the General Land Office. communicating with his | S®Own that the map of definite location of the entire road had beer 
weal tt alesse tie ra *€ ss ne ad al the Department and the greater part of the road completed long } 
approval ‘clear list No. 3 of lands within the Gainesville land | the expiration of the time allowed for the completion of the road 


district, Florida, selected on account of the grant made by the | quested the Department to proceed with the adjustment of the 5 
act of May 17,1856, to aid in the construction of a railroad ‘from | 4ccordance with said decision 


He falani ou"r as dies ae ry. 7 oa . In passing wpon this application Secretary Lamar, in an elaborate « 
Amelia is and, on the Atlantic, to the water s of Tampa Bay »W ith in which all the issues were carefully presented (5 L. D.,107), concur 
a ‘branch to Cedar Keys, on the Gulf of Mexico,’ which road is | the ruling of Secretary Schurz—which had also been concurred in by 
now known as the Florida Central and Peninsular Railroad | try Teller in/his decision of January 30, 1884—that the map of defi 
Company.” tion was filed by the Florida Railroad Company within the time rm 
pee ‘ s and it was held that under the facts presented Secretary Schurz 
I do this because it contains a statement of the facts and the | right to entertain jurisdiction of the subject; but he declined to dir 
legal propositions concerning this grant. and the motives which | Commissioner to proceed with the adjustment of the grant because pro 
actuated the late Secretary of the Interior and probably the ings were then pending in Congress looking to the forfeiture of said ; 
: aa © secretary O © anvrior and provably tne Congress having failed to provide for the torfeiture of this grant, th: 
action of his predecessor, and because it will be a complete refu- pany, ‘on March 7, 1887, again urged that the Commissioner of the Gi 
tation of any charges or complaints against the Secretary of the ma, = wea a So <n with —_ ~ > 
PE rasta, Tiel 2 ce ae a kl sai’ ant, and pending the consideration o iis application § 
Interior 01 the General Land Office in regard to their action | Cal. again filed inthe Department.arequest.that no action be taken 
concerning this railroad grant. to the certification of lands tothe Florida Railway and Navigation Com 
The Senator insists here from time to time—and I discussed a prog Meters een: ; 
the vuesti ‘ > 7 : ote a » aon iscussing Es 1at no location was ever made under this grant within the lifeti 
4 tion at length with bim, when we were discussing the | in¢ grant, under any authority from the State, or its Legislature, or | 
general forfeiture bill} that this railroad company and the other | ecutive. 
railroad companies to which he has referred in Florida never 2 That no grant was ever made by the State of this land fo the | 
had a grant t (re was war 7 laos 2 4 Sts Railway Company or its successors, or to any other company. 
t : f ah oe e . there ‘he ~ ‘ro any legal act of the State 3. That none has ever been made up to this date. 
ransferring the lands to the railroad companies. The officers | 4. Dhatthe State is the grantee named in the act. 
of his State, however, have contended from time to time, and 5. Thatmno road has ever‘been built under the grant or upon the f 
the governor at the time’the matter was investigated before the | ®2Y 8U™vey made by authority of the State during the lifetime of the «ran 
C . ~ubli = 6. That'the Supreme Court of the United States has in numerou ASes 
ommittee on Public Lands, that the landshad been transferred | decided that a location under a grant was.a condition-precedent to th 


to the railroad company. That question can be investigated, | ing of any title. 


n be litigate termined in recar tar aacti 7. That the grant being for lands within 6 miles of either side of ar 
= e litigated and determined in regard to any quarter section tween certain designated points, that it could describe no land or line of roa 


of Jand in the State covered by the grant; because when the | which was not built. 
railroadcompany claims a quarter section of land which iselaimed | 8. Thatno road has ever been ‘built.on any line of survey or location 1 


WwW ymes ~ ‘ “aises { agtj ; thich ov by authority of the State under the grant of May 17, 1866. 

I », - he mesteade r that raises & question of title ware h can be 9. That the State of Florida has, by continuous legislation since the 

tried and determined in the courts of the State, or in the courts | 18958, repeatedly denied to the Florida Railroad Company any of the ben 

of the United States. of this.grant, and has granteda right of way and incorporated variou 
aside < vA inee . ~.., |:companies for the construction of a railway between Waldo and Tam] 
- olde 2 that, — ot the honorable colleague of the Sena iving. however, to none of them the benefit of the grant of May 17, 185 

tor from Fiorida [Mr. Pasco] has been a member of the Senate, 10. That the governor of Florida, M.'S. Perry, in 1858, in his message t 


he has been a member of the Committee on Public Lands, and | Legislature of Plorida, officially declares ‘that no survey and no locati 


0 itte . . ; ; ; > any Toad had been made from Waldo to Tampa, and that he had refus 
the committee has heard no complaint from him in regard to approve the location of the lands under the road then projected to be 


the treatment of the questions concerning lands in Florida by | py the Pensacola and Georgia Ratiroad Company to Pensacola. 

the committee. I submit this communication and ask to have it This ‘is the motion above referred to, the several grounds of which n 
»} ls . f = x embraced under three general heads: 

at d = cate 5o =— remarks. : . . ° 1. That no location of the road was made under proper authority w! 

The PRESLDING OFFICER. If there be no- objection, it will | tne time required. P 

be so ordered. 2. Thatno grant was mate ‘by the State of this land to the MPlorida 


T ’ icati . >) ic ne gs road Company or its successors. 
The communication referred to is:as follows: 3. That-the State of Florida has denied to the Florida Railroad Compa 


















































DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, the benefits of this grant, and has incorporated and granted to other 
Washington, March.2, 1893. the right of way between Waldo and Tampa, giving tomnone the ben 

Sim: Referring to my letter of February 15, 1893, returning to your office. | the grant-of May 17, 1856. 
with my approval, clear list No.3 of lands within the Gainesville land dis- The first ground was fully settled and disposed of by Secretary L 







trict, Florida, selected on .aceount of the grant made by the act of May 17, | decision of August 30, 1886, reaffirming the decision of Secretary Tell 
1856, to aid in the construction of a railroad *‘ from Amelia Island,on the | by that decision reaffirmed the decision of Secretary Schurz, holding 
Atlantic, to the waters of Tampa Bay, with a branch to Cedar Keys, on the | Map of definitelocation of the whole line of read was filed in the G 









Gulf of Mexico,” which road is now known asthe Florida Central and Pen- | Land.Office within the time required for the construction of the road. (S 
insular Ratlroai Company, I ‘have deemed it proper tosubmit for your in- | 2 L. D., 561; 5 L. D,, 107, and Ex. Doc. in record, page 12.) 

formation the reasons that prompted the decision and action of the Depart- It is further alleged by Senator Oat “that no grant was made | 
ment in said matter. State of this land to the Florida Railroad Company, or its successors 





On March 16, 1891, 1 ad@ressel you a letter stating that the Department This question was also considered by Secretaries Lamar and Te 
was in receipt of a communication from Mr. Wayne MacVeagh, complain- | the decisions above referred to, in which it was distinctly held that t 
ing of the delay in the adjustment of said grant, in which I stated that I had |-efits of the grant of May 17, 1856, were conferred by’the State of Flori: 









not taken action thereon for the following reasons: the Florida Railroad Company, whose rights and interests thereunde: 
First. That Senator CALL, of Florida, has been urging upon the considera- | been assigned and transferred, through its suecessors, to the Flori 
tion of Congress for several years a forfeiture of'this grant. way and Navigation Company. 
Second. The possibility that Congress might take some action leoking to The act of January 5, 1855, known as the internal-iImprovement act 
forfeiture thereof. State of Florida, by section 4, provided for the building of certain 






It appearing that it was notthe policy of Congress to forfeltany land grants | ameng which was one from Amelia Island on the Atlantic to the w 
‘Where the road had been constructed, although ‘built out of time, I couldsee | Tampa Bay, in South Florida, with an extension to Cedar Keys, in Pa 
no necessity for further delay im the adjustment of ‘this grant under the | ida. This was done in antictpation of a grant of lands from the | 
provisions of the. act. of March 3, 1887, and directed that, unless some reason | States‘forthe purposeof aiding in the constructionof said roads. (1x 
existed Why such adjustment should not be proceeded with, you will pre- | page 18.) Section 5 of said act then provides— 
pare a clear list of the pending selections of said company and present it for * That the several railroads now organized or chartered by the Legis 
Iny approval or’that may hereafter be chartered, any portion of whose route as 4 

At the time such imstructions were given there was pending before the | ized by their different charters and amendments thereto shall be with 
Department a motion filed by Senator CAL. for review of the decision of Sec- | line or routes laid down in section four (4), shall have the right an 
retary Schurz of Janwary 28, 1881, in ‘the matter of the reservation of lands | lege of constructing that part of the line embraced by their char! 
granted to the State of Florida, under the act of May 17, 1856, for the con- | giving notice to the trustees of the internal-improvement fund of 
struction df a road from Amelia Island to Tampa Bay and Cedar Keys. full acceptance of the provisions of this act, specifying the part of the! 

The effect of these instructions was to deny said application, no sufficient | they propose toconstruct; and upon the refusal or neglect of any ral 
reason being shown why the decision of Secretary urz, which had been | company now organized to accept within six months from the pas ; & 
affirmed by Secretaries Teller and Lamar, should be disturbed. this act the provisions of the same, any other company Guly author! -_ 

Said decision of Secretary Schurz held that a map showing the definite lo- | law may undertake the construction of such part.of the line as they "YY | 
cation of said road from the junction of the Cedar Keys branch at Waldo to | desire to make, and which may not be in progress of construction under 4 | 
the waters of ‘Tampa Bay was filed in the Department December 14, 1860,and | previous charter.” ‘ 
within the time required by the act for theconstructionof the road, all other The Florida Railroad Company, which has previously been incorporates 
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with authority to build a road from the Atlantic Ocean across the State 
to . Gulf of Mexico, accepted the provisions of said act March 6, 1855, 


within three months after the passage of said act Journal, 1858, page 72; 
documents a¢ companying governor's essage.) — 5 

By a December 14, 1855, the charter of said company was amended, 
authorizing it to construct its road from Amelia Island, on the Atlantic, to 
the waters of Tampa Bay, in South Florida, with an extension to Cedar 
Keys, in Bast Florida, under the provisions of the internal-improvement act 


By act of Congress of May 17, 1856, a grant of lands was made to the State of 
Fl 





tof 





ia to aid in the construction of a railroad ‘‘from Amelialsland on the 


Atiantic to the waters of Tampa Bay, with a branch to Cedar Keys, on the | 


Gulf of Mexico,’’ being the precise line designated in the internai-improve- 
ment act, and in the amended charter of the Florida Railroad Company 
Acting under this authority, the Florida Railroad Company, in 1857, filed in 





the General Land Office the map of definite lo 
of said road from Fernandina (Amelia 


ation of that part of the main 
Island) to Waldo, and of the 


= nch line from Waldo to Cedar Keys, and commenced the construction of 
the 1d on this part of the line, completing it in 1860. On December 14, 1860, 
the company filed a map of definite location of the remaining portion of the 
ro rom Waldoto Tampa Bay. 


Passing upon the question as to the rightof the Florida Railway and Navi- 
ration Company to the benefits of this grant, as successors of the Florida 
Rai road Company, Secretary Lamar, in his decision of August 30, 1886, said 

“The act of May 17, 1856, granted to the State of Florida, for the purpose 
t ng the road aforesaid, six sections per mile on each side of said 
ad. prescribing the manner in which the State might dispose of said lands, 
and providing that if said road or branch is not completed within ten years 
no further sales shall be made and the lands unsold shali revert to the United 
States he benefit of this grant was conferred by the State of Florida upon 
the Florida Railroad Company, whose rights and interests thereunder have 
been assigned and transferred, through its successors, to the Florida Raii- 
way and Navigation Company. The road was completed from Fernandina, 
via Waldo, to Cedar Keys in 1860, and lands inuring for that portion of the 
re certified to the State in 1858 and 1860, a map of definite location 
for such portion having been filed and accepted as the basis of the adjust 
meé yf the grant.”’ 

Secretary Teller, in his decision of January 30, 1884, passing upon the same 
question, said 

“This company was formerly known as the Florida Railroad Company, 
and by the act of the Florida Legislature, made in anticipation of the grant, 
icompany became the beneficiary of the grant. In 1872 the name of the 
company was changed to the Atlantic, Gulf and West India Transit Com 
pany. The route of the road from Amelia Island to Cedar Keys was det 
nitely located in 1857, and the road was constructed in 1860, such construction 
being that of all of the branch line and that part of the main line from Per 
nandina to Waldo.” 

It will be seen from the extracts above quoted that the Department has 
directly considered and recognized that the benefits of the grant of May 
17, 1856, were conferred upon the Florida Railroad Company, and, acting 
upon this, the Department, in 1858 and in 1860, certified to the State lands 
inuring for that portion of the road from Fernandina, via Waldo, to Cedar 
Keys, which was completed in 1860. 

The only question remaining for consideration is as to the right of the 
Florida Railway and Navigation Company to the benefits of the grant of 
May 17, 1856, for that part of the road between Waldo and Tampa Bay 

In a speech delivered by Senator CALL in the United States Senate, March 
3, 1887, and filed with and made part of his application, he says 

“The fact that the State of Mlorida had expressly denied to this company 
(referring to the Florida Railroad Company) the right to the grant of 1856, 
has never been considered by the Interior Department.” 

In the same speech he also says: 

“Thad supposed that on the production of the acts of the Legislature of 
Florida and the message of her governor, and the opinion of her attorney- 
general, in December, 1858, that this fact was established; that by an act of 
sovereign legislation, of full force and effect, the State of Florida did, in 1858, 
deny to the Florida Railroad Company the benefits of the internal-improve 
ment act of 1856, and granted it to another company.”’ 

Itis evident from what follows, in the speech above referred to, that he 
has reference solely to that portion of the road from Waldo to Tampa Bay 
not completed within the ten years required by the act. 

This is shown by the ninth ground of objection, embodied in the third gen- 
eral ground, as follows 

Chat the State of Florida has denied to the Florida Railroad Company 
the benefits of this grant and has incorporated and granted to other roads 
the right of way between Waldo and Tampa, giving to none the benefits of 
the grant of May 17, 1855."’ 

The act of the Legislature 
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I of Florida (January 10, 1859) referred to by Sen- 
tor CALL is the act incorporating the Florida Peninsular Railroad C 
pany ind granting to said company the rig of way from a point on the 
lorida Railroad to Tampa Bay. (Statutes 1858, page 62.) 

It is urg y Senator CALL that this act denied to the Florida Railroad 
Company the benefits of the internal-improvement act of 1855 by conferring 
it upon another road, and by pecessary implication also denied to the Flor 
ida Railroad Company the benefits of the grant of May 17, 1856. He also in- 
sists that this was the opinion of the attorney-general of the State, towhom 
the matter was referred when the bill to incorporate the Florida Peninsular 
Railroad Company was pending before the Legislature 

rhe question submitted to the attorney-general was whether the ‘ bill to 
beentitled an ‘Act to construct a railroad from a point on the Florida Rail- 
road,in East Florida. to Tampa Bay, under the style of the Florida Penin- 
Sular Rajlroad Company,’ in any of its provisions does or does not conflict 
with the chartered rights or privileges of any other company.” 

le was considering the question with reference to the internal -improve- 
ment act solely, and makes no reference whatever to the rights of any other 
road under the act of May 17, 1856. The question was whether, under the 
int¢ rnal-improvement act, the Florida Railroad Cx mmpany had the exclusive 
right to build a road between Waldo and Tampa Bay. He says: 

Bits * * While, therefore, the Florida Railroad Company may be enti- 
tled to build their road to the waters of Tampa Bay under authority of the 
amended charter, they are not, in my opinion, entitled to the benefit of the 
restriction against the building of a lateral road, and hence I conclude there 
is no provision of the bill referred to your committee which conflicts with 
the chartered rights of any other company. 

oval & ; ea] * a o * * 

The authority of the Florida Railroad Company to build the road from 
oe point of divergence to the waters of Tampa is claimed to be derivedfrom 
Deces a amend the act incorporating the said company, approved 14th 
Steam r, 1855. There is nothing in this act that I can discover which con- 
om aaa t the bill referred to your committee, unless it is determined that 
~ exc lusive rights and benefits of the internal-improvement act are, by the 
I See said first section, unconditionally conferred on said company. 
Of the rot a ee to the opinion that the real intent of the first section 
th : en act was simply to grant to the Florida Railroad Comp: 

© privilege of building their road tothe waters of Tampa Bay, and that 
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by the grant along the entire line of the road 
In 1858 the company had cont ted for the building of 40 miles of the road 
from Waldo to Tampa Bay, with a continuous extension 12 farther, 
and before the commencemen the war a tance of 45 mil the road 
was graded with culverts and tles c tructed 
At the date of the act it ting the Florida Peninsular Railroad Com- 
pany, the right of the Florid road Company under the grant of May 17, 
1856, had attache mg the entire line of the road, and ha by the terms 
of that act ten years in which to « the road, that right could not be 
divested by the State by iIncorpor another road with the right to! 
a lateral line, even if the act pre «i 10 divest the Florida Railroad ( 
pany of the its acquired under th f May 17, 1856 its initial ri 
to this grant under the internal impr ntact of January &, 1855, becau 
the title of the State was thatof a mere trustee, and it had no power to dive 
the rights of the beneficiary which hadthen attached, having up tothat time 
fully complied he terms of the grant 
sut a reference to the act in¢ rating the Florida P ilar Ratlroad 
Company shows that it was not intended to impair. or in ar mann le 
or divest, the rights of the Florida Railroad Company; n i 
the Florida Peninsular Company of the benefits of the internal-imp ement 
act incon 5 I ‘rights 1 I ’ mit red upon the f rt Rai 
road Compa or nial of the benefits of the grant of May I7, 1856 
It is also urged by Senator CALL that the grat has expired ar that the 
Legislature of Florida made declaration of the fact th ! 8 
| not entitled to the benefits of this act after the expira ft t ! 
quired by the act for the construction of the road. — 
The declaration referred to is the following re moof the Le ire 
of rida of 1868 and 1869 
‘Whereas by reason of the conflict ed in this State 
between the years of 1861 and 1865 d with 
the construction of the roads com] 1 of internal im 
provement adopted by this State, whereby the grant of lands ma by the 
United States in aid thereof, so far as applica to the unconstructed po 
| tion of said system, expired by the operation of the limitation ntained 
the fourth section of the act of Congress making said grant; and 
“Whereas this State is how desirous of promoting the completio he 
said system, or so much of the unfinished part as leads from A Isla 
to Tampa Bay: Therefore, 
* Be it resolved, That our Senators and Representatives in Congress be re- 
quested to urge the early passage of an act reviving the grant contained In 





the act of Congress eutitled ‘An act g n in alternate sec 
tions to the States of Florida and Al to aid in the construction of 
certain railroads in said States,’ approved May 17, 1856, and that the opera 





tion of said act be extended to a term of ——— years from the passage 
act reviving the aforesaid grant; but nothing herein contained shall t 
strued as a request to grant any lands to companies heretofore chart 
any State of the Union or by any act of Congress.”’ 

I see nothing in this resolution to warrant the conclusion arrived at by 
Senator Cat, but, on the contrary, it shows that the State was anxious to 
have the grant revived for the purpose of completing the road commenced 


of an 
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red by 
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by the Florida Railroad Company. The resolution merely shows that the 
Legislature supposed at the time that the grant had lapsed, but the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of Schulenberg vs. 
Harriman (21 Wall., 44), rendered shortly thereafter, in construing a grant 
precisely similar in this respect, corrected this error. 

By an act of the Legisiature of Florida, approved January 18, 1872, the name 
of the Florida Railroad Company was changed to the Atlantic, Gulf and 
West [India Transit Company, continuing the rights, franchises, privileges, 
etc., the same as if no change had been made. 

By section 4 of the act of December 14, 1855, amending the charter of the 
Florida Railroad Company, it was provided— 

“That the president and directors of the Florida Railroad Company may 
set off any portion of their line to persons desirous of constructing the same, 
and in that event such portion may have a distinct organization, with all 
the grants, rights, powers, duties, and privileges conferred on the Florida 
Rallroad Company, with the right to adopt a different name, in order to 
keep the stock account and Mabilities separate.” 

Acting under this authority, the Atlantic, Gulf and West India Transit 
Company by proper assignment, set off and gave authority tothe Peninsular 
Railroad Company to build that part of the road from Waldo to Ocala, a 
distance of 44.88 miles, and on July 1, 1882, the governor of the State of Flor- 
ida made the following certificate to the Secretary of the Interior: 

‘*Srr: I have the honor to certify that the railroad from Waldo to Ocala, 
in the State of Florida, being a part of the line of railroad from Amelia 
Island, on the Atlantic, to the waters of Tampa Bay, specified in the act of 
Congress approved May 17, 1856, and entitled ‘An act granting public lands 
in alternate sections to the States of Florida and Alabama to aid in the con- 
struction of certain railroads in said States,’ has been completed, and is in 
actual operation, and that said railroad from Waldo to Ocala is of a contin- 
uous length of 44.88 miles.” 

Acting under the authority conferred by section 4 of the act of December 
14, 1855, above referred to, the Atlantic, Gulf and West India Transit Com- 
pany by proper assignment set off and authorized the Tropical Florida Com- 
pany to build that portion of their line of road from Ocala to Tampa Bay, 
and on August 5, 1882, the governor of the State of Florida made the follow- 
ing certificate to the Secretary of the Interior: 

**T have the honor to certify that 26 miles 520 feet of railroad, commencing 
at Ocala, in Marion County, State of Florida, and running southwardly to- 
ward Tampa Bay, the same being a part of the line of railroad designated 
in the act of Congress approved May 17, 1856, entitled ‘An act granting pub- 
lic lands in alternate sections to the States of Florida and Alabama to aid 
in the construction of certain railroads in Said States;’ to run from Amelia 
Island, on the Atlantic, to the waters of Tampa Bay, with a branch to Cedar 
Keys, on the Gulf of Mexico, are completed, and that the said 26 miles 520 
feet of railroad is owned and operated by the Tropical Florida Railroad Com- 
pany.”’ 

By act of March 8, 1881, the Legislature of Florida incorporated the Trop- 
ical Peninsular Railroad Company, with the right to construct a road from 
a point at or near Ocala to the city of Tampa, with a grant of alternate sec- 
tions of swamp and overflowed lands to the extent of six sections per mile 
oneach side of said road. 

The act incorporating the said railroad company was not intended to di- 
vest the rights of the Fiorida Railroad Company, or its successor, the Atlan- 
tic, Gulf and West India Transit Company, nor was the grant of lands made 
by said act given in lieu of lands granted to another road by the act of May 
17, 1856, because the act ageeney provided ‘that the grant of lands herein 
made shall not interfere with any other rights heretofore granted to any 
other railroad company.” 

Under its charter, the Tropical Peninsular Railroad Company had the 
right to build a line of road from Ocala to Tampa, and to receive therefor the 
benefit of the grant made by the act; but this did not impair or in any wise 
diminish the right of the Atlantic, Gulf and West India Transit Company 
from also building its line of road from Ocala to Tampa oa either with its 
own funds or by authorizing another company to build s d line under the 
authority conferred by section 4 of the act of December 14, 1855, and to re- 
ceive therefor the benefit of the grant of May 17, 1856. 

The chartered privileges of the Tropical Peninsular Company are not in- 
consistent with the rights of the Florida Railroad Cagney and its succes- 
sors, under the grant of May 17, 1856, and the governor of the State of Florida 
recognized that right when he certitied to the Secretary of the Interior that 
26 miles of said road, commencing at Ocala and running south in the direc- 
tion of Tampa Bay, were completed, ‘‘the same being a part of the line of 
railroad designated in the act of Congress approved May 17, 1856," and that 
said 26 miles of railroad is owned and operated by the Tropical Florida Rail- 
road Company. 

Whether a company receiving a grant from the State to aid in construct- 
ing a lateral line of road between the same points named in the charter of 
the Florida Railroad Company would by the acceptance of authority from 
the Florida Railroad Company, or its successors, to build the road upon its 
line be entitled tothe benefits of the grant from the State, is not necessary 
to be considered in connection with the — of the Florida Railroad Com- 
pany or its successors or its assignees under the act of May 17, 1856, because 
that is a question solely between the State and the company, in which the 
Government has no interest. 

In January, 1883, the Peninsular Railroad Company and the Tropical 
Florida Railroad Company were merged and consolidated under the name 
of the Florida Transit Peninsular Railroad Company, and on March 5, 1884, 
all of the several companies that built any part of the line of road from 
Amelia Island to Tampa Bay, with a branch to Cedar Keys, were consolidated 
and merged into one company, under the name of the Florida Railway and 
Navigation Company, which now represents all right, title, and interest in 
said line of road. 

These several consolidations were all made under and in accordance with 
the laws of Florida, and the legality of said consolidation has been certified 
to by the officials of said State and seems not to be questioned. 

Witn theexception of the grant for the road in question, the grants made 
by the act of May 17, 1856, have been practically adjusted. This road has 
been entirely constructed, the portion between Fernandino and Waldo (85 
miles) having been built in time, the remaining portion between Waldo and 
Tampa (152.65 miles) after the expiration of the time limited by law, and in 
each instance the governor of the State has certified to the construction of 
these roads, as they progressed under and in accordance with the provisions 
of the fourth section of the act of Congress making the grants, and in other 
ways gave recognition to the companies claiming through the State. 

The grant in quéstion was the subject of departmental report of January 
10, 1883, in response to Senate resolution of December 27, 1882, and again in 
repert of'February 7, 1884, in response to Senate resolution of February 7, 
1854, and since that time numerous reports have been made in each instance 
upon bills introduced by Senator CALL looking to the forfeiture of this grant. 

t will thus be seen that since 1883 Congress has been at regular intervals 
kept informed as to the status of this grant, and during time, more 
than ten years, no action has been taken looking to the forfeiture of the 
same. 

Afver a careful consideration of all the objections that have been urged 
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against this grant and the listing of lands on account thereof, I becam; 
isfied that the right to the grant of May 17, 1856, had not been forfej 
any act of the Florida Railroad Company or its successors; that the s 
of Florida has, by none of the acts referred to, denied to said comp 
benefits of said grant, but that the State of Florida, through its go 
has recognized the right of the company to receive the benefits of said 
since the dates of the acts referred to, and that the Florida Centra 
ninsular Railroad being now the successor of every company havin 

to build any part of said road, under articles of consolidation mac: 
and according to the laws of Florida, and so recognized by said S$ 

the road having been constructed under the provisions of the act 

8, 1887 (24 Stat., 556), it became my duty to adjust the grant, the appr 
the list in question being a step in that direction. 

Since the approval of these lists [have received a letter from Senator ( 
directing my attention to the provision in the last general appr 
act, the object and intention of which he states “was to suspend 
ther action by the Departmentin regard to these lands until Congress 
otherwise provide.”’ 

The portion of the act referred to is found on pase 370 of the unbo 
ume of the Statutes, containing the acts passed by the first session 
Fifty-second Congress. It is that portion of the act making appr 
for surveys, and in appropriating 125,000 for the survey of lands in 
limits, the following provision is found: ‘‘ Provided, That no part of | 
S money shall be used for any land embraced in any grant to the S 
Florida.”’ 

It is sufficient to say that none of the lands contained in the appr: 
referred to were surveyed under the appropriation above referred 
am a to so construe the pr ovision to that act to have the effect « 
for it. 

I have thus reviewed all the objections heretofore madeagainst this 
and the recent objections of Senator CALL, embodied in his letter ab 
ferred to, and can find no good reason to cause me to reconsider the 
already taken in directing that the adjustment of this grant be pr: 
with and in approving the list referred to. 

For the reasons above set forth I have also approved lists numbered | 
2 of lands within the Gainesville land district, Florida, selected on : 
of the grant made by the act of May 17, 1856, to aid in the constructi f 
railroad ‘‘from Amelia Island on the Atlantic to the waters of Tampa |i, 
with a branch to Cedar Keys on the Gulf of Mexico,’ which road 
known as the Florida Central and Peninsular Railroad Company, whi 
returned herewith. 

Very respectfully, 
JOHN W. NOBLE, Se 

The COMMISSIONER OF THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 


Mr. DOLPH. Iwill alsoask to have printed the report, whic! 
is short, made by myself at the first session of the Fiftieth Con- 
gresson a resolution introduced by the Senator from Florida 
CALL], notincluding the testimony of witnesses and the stat 
of the Senator from Florida, which constitutes about fifty printed 
pages. The reportitself contains only about five pages, and deals 
with the title to the swamp lands in Florida, what is being done 
to segregate them and the rights of persons, homesteaders and 
others, whocontest the claim of the State to alleged swamp 
their rights to make contest either in the Department or in the 
courts, and have the character of the lands determined. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection the 
report will be printed in the RECORD as part of the Senator's 
remarks. The Chair hears no objection. 

The report is as follows: 


The Committee on Public Lands, to whom was referred the Senate resolu 
tion, passed April 18, 1888, directing said committee or a subcommit t 
their number to investigate the facts concerning alleged illegal and . 
ulent conveyances of public lands in the State of Florida, have had the same 
under consideration, and respectfully report: 

The following is a copy of said resolution: 


“IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, April 18, 18° 


“Whereas it has been alleged by the Senator from Florida that he i 
isfied, from petitions presented by reputable citizens of Florida, that illeval 
and fraudulent conveyances of public lands have been made in said Stat 
derogation of the rights of the United States and of settlers upon sai 
and that a remedy for such evils can be provided by law: Therefore be | 

“Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands, or a subcompn 
their number, be, and is hereby, directed to investigate all the facts 
upon the general allegations referred to, and that for the purpose 
an investigation said committee is authorized to employ a steno: 
and shall have power to administer oaths, send for persons and pa 
sit in Washington or such other place as may be necessary, the expens 
the same to be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate; and sai 
mittee shall report, by bill or otherwise as the circumstances sha!! t 
require, such plan for remedy of the evils, if any shown, as they may deem 
necessary. 

“Attest: 

“ANSON G. McCooK, Se 

In order to ascertain the class of lands concerning which an inve 
was desired by the author of the resolution, the senior Senator from |! 
(Senator CALL], he was invited to appear before the committee and 
statement. From his statement it appeared that an investigation v 
desired in regard to swamp and overflowed lands granted to the Stat 
act of September 28, 1850. 

The committee thereupon proceeded to take the testimony of ce: 
nesses, and have received a statement from the trusiees of the int: 

rovement fund of the State of Florida, and from Mr. Hamilton D 

half of the Florida Land and Improvement Company, all of » 
appended to this report. 

By the act of September 28, 1850, above referred to, there was gr 
the State of Florida the whole of the swamp and overflowed lands 
her borders made unfit thereby for eultivation, which remained 
the date of the passage of the act, to enable said State to construct 
essary levees and drains for their reclamation. 

By the second section it was made the duty of the Secretary of t!\ 
rior, as soon as Pao after the passage of the act, to make 4 
lists and plats of the lands described in the grant, and to transmit | ame 
to the governor of the State, and at the sounes ‘of the governor to se & 
patent to be issued to the State therefor. By the third section it 
vided that, in making out lists and plats of such land, all legal sul« ns 
the greater of which was wet and unfit for cultivation shou! ve! 
cluded in said lists and plats, but when the greater part of a subdivis 
not of that character the whole of it should be excluded therefrom 
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4 circular of instruction as to the manner of proceeding under said act was 
issued by the Secretary of the Interior November 21, 1850, to the surveyor 
generals of the several swamp-land States in which that office had not been 
discontinued, and to the registers and receivers inthe other States to which 
the grant applied. Copies of this circular were sent to the governors of al 
the States in interest, with the request that the State authorities would elect 
which of the two methods for the selection of the swamp lands therein pro 
posed they would adopt. These methods were: 

i. The fleld notes of the Government survey to be taken as the basis for 
selection, and all lands shown by them to be swamp or overflowed within 
the meaning of the act to be placed in the lists to be reported to the Genera! 
| Office 
The States to select the lands by their own agents and report the sam« 
to the surveyor-general with proof as to the character of the lands. 

The State of Florida elected to select the swamp lands granted to her 
under said act by herownagents. The totalnumber of acres of swamp lands 
i overflowed lands selected as inuring to the State under the swamp-land 
tof September 28, 1850, reported to the Commissioner of the Genera! 
nd Office by the United States surveyor-general of Florida, to June |! 
1888, was 20, 23.59 ecres; amount so selected and reported prior to March 
® 1257, was 11,630,271.51; amount reported since March 3, 1857, 8,629,052.08. 

Ry the act of Congress approved March 3, 1857 (11 Stat., 251) selections of 
swamp and overflowed lands under the act of 1850 theretofore made and re 
ported to the General Land Office so far as the lands remain vacant and un- 
appropriated and not interfered with by an actual settlement under any ex- 
isting law of the United States, were confirmed to the States and the approval 
and patenting of the same to the several States was directed and required 
By this act 11,630,271.51 acres of swamp land selected and reported to the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office prior to March 3, 1857, were con- 
firmed to the State of Florida, whether in fact swamp lands or not. 

Of the 8,629,052.08 acres reported since March 3, 1857, there have been ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior 5,131,944.32 acres. Of the lands so 
approved there have been patented to the State 4,953,333.50; and there are 
remaining unpatented of such selections 3,675,718.58 acres. But a compara 
tively small quantity of lands have been approved or patented to the State 
since September, 1879, and none have been approved or patented since June, 
1885, 

Among the witnesses examined before the committee was Mr. S. R. Ed- 
wards, chief of the swamp-land division in the General Land Office. From 
his statement it appears that in every cas3 where the lands selected by the 
State of Florida as swamp and overflowed lands have not passed beyond the 
control of the General Land Office, either by confirmation of the selection, 
by the act of 1857, or by approval and patent of selection since that date, 
persons filing affidavits alleging that lands selected by the State are not 
swamp or overfowed lands withia the meaning of the grant are allowed to 
contest the State’s claim to the lands; and that in such contest for lands 
which have not been patented the burden of proof of the character of the 
land is upon the State. 

It appears also that the State makes no defense, but allows her claims to 
be rejected in such cases without protest or objection. Before selected lands 
are approved or pope to the State they are thoroughly and carefully ex- 
amined in the field by an agent of the Government appointed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and are not approved to the State unless his report 
shows them to be, in fact, swamp and overflowed lands. 

Under this state of the law and of the practice in the Department, it does 
not appear to the committee that any further legislation is required to se- 
cure to settlers upon the public lands in Florida the right to assert their 
claims and to secure title to lands which have been selected by the State as 
swamp lands, but have not been approved to it. 

The next subject of inquiry is whether any legislation should be had to 
authorize the institution of legal proceedings toset aside patents which have 
been issued to the State for lands selected by the State under said act of 1850 
as Swamp and overflowed lands. As to the manner of selecting these lands 
we quote the anor from the statement of the trustees of the internal 
improvement fund of Florida above referred to: 

‘As to the selection of swamp and overflowed lands we have only to say 
that they are selected by agents under the employment of this board, but 
the proof of their character is made not to us but to the Secretary of the In- 
terior of the United States, who considers_the proof, causes the lands to be 
examined by his own agents, and determines whether or not the lands se- 
lected are swamp and overflowed.”’ 

A serious question arises as to the power of Congress in the premises if it 
shall be proposed to authorize proceedings to be instituted to set aside pat- 
ents which have been issi1ed to the State for lands selected in the manner 
above described. By the act of September 28, 1850, it was made the duty of 
the Secretary of the Interior to pass upon the question of the character of 
the lands selected under it, and to make out accurate lists and plats of the 
lands granted by the act when thev had been selected, and to cause a patent 
to be issued to the State therefor. 

Without passing upon the question as to whether the approval of the se- 
lections of lands Sodus this act is nota finaland binding adjudication be- 
tween the State and the General Government as to the character of the 
lands selected by the State, the committee will proceed to consider the ques- 
tionof the policy of legislation authorizing the institution of legal proceed- 
ings for the purpose of canceling such patents. 

lt appears from the statement of the trustees of the internal-improvement 
fund of Florida that there have been received by the State patents for 15,- 
992,251 acres; that there have been disposed of by sales, preémptions, home- 
steads, etc., 6,158.610 acres; conveyed to railroads, 5,940,010 acres; conveyed 
to Florida Coast Line Canal and TYansportation Company, 92,156 avres; con- 
veyed to Atlantic and Gulf Coast Canal and Okechobee Land Company, on 
drainage contract, 1,174,942 acres; and that of the patented lands, the title 
= acu acres remains in the trustees of the internal improvement fund 
of Florida. 

_ Itappears further that the lands so conveyed to corporations have been 
largely pee for the moneys which have been expended in their works or 
sold to individuals, including not only speculators, but large numbers of 
settlers and immigrants, all of whom have purchased upon the faith of the 
patents of the United States issued after adetermination of the question of 
the character of the land by the Secretary of the Interior, who was, by the 
act making the grant, invested with the power to finally determine the char- 
acter of the land so far as the United States is concerned; that as to the 
lands the title of which remainsin the trustees of the internal improvement 
fund, a large portion is involved in contracts with drainage and canal com- 
panies who have invested their money on the faith of the patents for the 
Same, and that other portions of said land are held by said trustees to pay 
the liabilities of said & d. 

sen abpears that the swamp lands granted to the State by the said act of 
on Shes r 20, 1850, were, by a statute of Florida of January 6, 1855, vested 
cone ee of the internal-improvement fund, and that the governor, 
iano treasurer, attorney-general, and commissioner of lands and im- 
voua > a ex-officio such trustees. The trusts to which the lands are de- 

Lt y the original act and all amendatory acts may be stated as follows: 

- dnternal improvements, by railroads and canals. . 
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2. Drainage, by work devoted immediately to that purpose 







































3. Encouragement of actual settlement and cultivation of s, b 
tllowing premiums of not exceeding one section to any one set 

A number of railroad companies in the State have ial ints 
from this fund varying in quantity but subject to the reneral tr ) 
act creating such fund and its amendments; and every railroad i or 
company orporated under the general corporaticn of Ss t 
comes entitled to receive the alternate sections of S i within es 
of its line, and indemnity within 20 miles ef the road or canal as t! 
canal is completed in sections of 6 mile 

It further appears that under the statutes of the State and the rulk the 
board, any person may acquire swamp lands held by the trr und 
not reserved by paying $1 per acre therefor; that an vho 
is the head of a family, or is 21 yearsofage ma tire 80 and 
at 25 cents per acre, by making affidavit that he desire © 
ment and cultivation; that any person who is an actualsett nd 
ean preémpt and acquire the title to sue snd, r XO 1a 
compact form in legal subdivisions, by applying for th® same and } ist F1 
an acre therefor in three installments, one-third on entry, one-third vo 
years thereafter, and one-third in three years thereafter 

It appears, also, that in the grant of these lands to railroad¢ ind 
in the sales of lands in large quantities, the rights of settlers hav t ro 
tected. Upon this point the committee quote the following from th« ate 
ment of the trustees of the improvement fund 

‘The policy of the laws of Florida as to actual settlers on these la has 
been liberal, and the administrationof the trust 31 ‘n and is ed 
by an earnest and diligent solicitude for the interests of such sett snd to 
secure to them all the rights, priviles and opportunities p e, and 
any intimations to the contrary, or that action is required of ( r 
otherwise to secure the rights of actual settlers in lands of e 
trustees have control, they repelas gratuitous and without any foun i 
of fact. 

*Of course this board is not able to authorize persons to now enter nor 
to convey to them lands which have been previously conveyed to me 
else; butin all contracts, reservations, and conveyances the board ha een 
careful and diligent in protecting the interests of all actual settle \ Ler 
occupying under color ofany right or merely a rs. Prev the 
Disston sale, above mentioned, the most of these lands were unoccupied, but 
here and there persons had squatted on them, wholived on them wit! pay 
ing anything for them and without making any effort t wequire tit Chis 
may have been in some cases on account of poverty, and in some cases be 
cause of ignorance of the method of proceeding to get title, but inson 





it was because of a desire to enjoy the use o 
for it in purchase or in taxes. 


land without 





paying anyt 


* When the sale was made to Disston in 1881 the trustees entere4 yan 
agreement with him that all persons settled on any of the lands baryained 
or conveyed to him should have the lands on which they were settled at the 
State prices, the maximum of which was #1 per acre, and that they should 
have until January 1, 1883, to pay for such lands. Notice of this was pub 
lished by the trustees in the newspapers of the various counties where the 
lands were situated, and blanks or forms of application sent to all persons 
so situated who made application to purchase such lands, and deeds were 
executed to them free of any cost other than the schedule priceas afor id. 

“In fact the limitation to January 1, 1883, has never been enforced, but 
upon a showing of bona fide settlement prior to the sale to Mr. Disston he 
has always been willing, if the land remained subject to his control, to con- 
vey it to the settler and to receive other lands from the trustees instead 
thereof, and the trustees have always been willing and anxious to make 
such arrangements. If any cases of individual hardship have occurred to 
settlers they have not arisen from any lack of care or provision by the board 
for their protection. There have been contests alleging attempts fraudu 
lently to take advantage of these provisions for the protection of actual set 
tlers by land speculators and persons having no bona fide settlements on 


the lands, also contests as to who of several Was the actual settler on a cer 
tain piece of land; and the board has from time to time sent out agents to 
investigate and report upon these matters free of cost to the alleged set- 
tlers, and in determining whether or not a person was an actual settler 
their decisions have been liberal to the settlers. 

“The general rule as to all reservations for railroads made since 1881, 
since which time nearly all the reservations under which railroads have ac- 
quired lands have been made, has been andis that the reservation is made 
‘subject to the rights of actual settlers and subject to the further order of 
the board.’ Andthe board has exercised their reserved power liberally and 
freely in favor of actual settlers in all meritorious cases brought to their at 
tention, and these opportunities of relief are generally known in the locali- 
ties where the lands are situated, and settlers frequently and freely avail 
themselves of them. There are no fees, costs, or technical requirements in 
these proceedings, nor is there anything strict or difficult in the proof of 
settlement required. 

« + * ” om + 

‘““Where reservations have been made for railroads or canals and by 
son of delay in the work it has ere to the board that the settlement of 
the lands was being impeded. the board has in several such reservations al 
lowed actual settlers to go into such reservations and purchase homesteads 
at the schedule price of #1 per acre.” 

It seems more than probable that considerable tracts of land were con 
firmed tothe State of Florida by the act of March 3, 1857, which were not 
swamp lands in fact, and that there have been since selected and approved 
and patented to the State lands which did not fairly come within the descrip- 
tion of land granted to the State by the act of 1850. But it would be impos- 
sible at this late day to ascertain with any degree of precision what lands 
have been so erroneously patented to the State or the relative proportion of 
the same. It appears that large bodies of land are swamp or overflowed at 
certain seasons of the year, cenerally in the summer and fall, and during 


rea- 


wet years, so as to be periodically too wet for cultivation or habitation, 
which in dry seasons or in dry years are dry. 
It also appears that lands which, at the date of the swamp-land act, Sep- 





tember 28, 1850, were undoubtedly swamp and overflowed within t 1ean- 
ing of the act, have since that date, by the construction of railroads, canals, 
and ditches, by the settlement, clearing, and cultivation of the land, and in 


some casesby trails made by stock, become comparatively dry and fit for 
cultivation. 
The committee believe that in other States which received the benefit of 
the act of September 20, 1850, large quantities of land have been selected and 
atented to the State which were not swamp lands in fact, and if legislation 
sto be had authorizing legal proceedings for the purpose of setting aside 


atents issued for land in the State of Florida, it should be extended to such 
tates. 
In view of the fact that by the terms of the grant of the swamp and over- 


flowed lands to the States the Secretary of the Interior was empowered to 
[tong upon and determine the question of the character of the lands; of the 
act that most of the lands patented to the States have been sold and con- 


veyed by them and are now held by persons who have purchased theinm upon 
the faith of the United States patents; in view of the impracticability of de- 
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termining at this time with certainty the character of lands selected by the 
States as swamp and overfiowed lands at the date of the grant, the commit- 
tee believe that as a matter of sound publie policy the United States should 
be bound by the action of the Secretary of the Interior, and thatit would be 
unwise to throw a cloud over the title of these lands by any legislation 
authorizing proceedings to set aside and cancel the patents heretofore issued 
for them to the States 


Mr. DOLPH. Iask to have printed a report made by me at 


the first session of the Fifty-first Congress, September 19, 1890, 


on a resolution offered by the Senator from Florida, which is 
very short, and also one more on another resolution upon the 
That will constitute my answer to 


same subject the same day. 
the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reports referred to will be 
printed in the RECORD in the absence of objection. 

The reports referred to are as follows: 


The Committee on Public Lands, to whom was referred the Senate reso- 
lution introduced by Mr. CALL January 8, 1890, to direct the Secretary of the 
Interior to report to the Senate all the evidence in the General Land Office 
touching frauds alleged In the report of the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office for 1888 to have been perpetrated in regard to the claims of the 
State of Florida to swamp lands, have had the same under consideration, 

y report: 


and respectfu 
The following is a copy of said resolution: 


[Senate Mis. Doc. No. 43, Fifty-first Congress, first session.] 

** Whereas the Commissioner of Public Lands states in his annual report 
to Congress as follows: 

***In the 1888 (p. 45) special mention was made of the frands 
that had been perpetrated in regard to theclaimsof Florida under the swamp 
grant. There can be no doubt that large quantities of land, amounting to 
millions of acres, have been patented to this State erroneously as being 
swamp, When, in fact, they were and are good agricultural lands. 

it would seem that before action is taken for the approval of current 
claims by this State the lands claimed should be carefully scrutinized and 
examined by reliable agents of the Government in the field, and that some 
action should be provided for by Congress to recover for the public domain 
the lands fraudulently obtained before any more lands are patented under 
these grants. ‘The total area of Florida is 37,981,520 acres, while the lists al- 
ready filed from that State amount to 22,221,409 acres, of which amount 16,- 
061,129.98 acres have been patented. Only 711.59 acres were patented to Flor- 
ida during the past year. I call attention to the fact that no lists have yet 
been filed for lands in that part of the State most notoriously swampy in 
character, viz, inthe extreme southern part of the peninsula, in the vicinity 
ofthe Everlades 

“*Ttis provable, therefore, that in the fature several million acres more 
will be claimed of lands that may be more genuinely swampy than the bulk 
of those previously claimed, 

*<Tt thus appears that fully two-thirds of the public landsin the State have 
been or will be claimed as swamp, a claim which Lam not prepared to admit 
by any means.” 

‘And whereas the trustees of the board of internal improvement of the 
State of Florida deny the statements of the report and assert that the selee- 
tions of land under the act of 1850, made since the confirmatory act of 1857, 
are swamp and overflowed land unfit for cultivation, and that the state- 
ments of the report pape a fraud tothe State of Plorii:. Therefore it is 

“Resolved by the Senate, That the Secretary of the Interior is directed to 
report to the Senate all the evidence in the General Land Office touching 
thissubject, and upon which the statements of this report were made.”"’ 

In response to a letter from the chairman of the committee to the honor- 
able Secretarv of the Interior asking for such information as the Depart- 
ment had upon the subject-matter of the resolution, the Secretary reported 
by letter, of date June 4, 1890, inclosing a letter from the honorable Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Offce, and a letter from the honorable Assistant 
Commissioner, which are appended hereto. In the opinion of your com- 
mittee these communications contain all the information upon the subject 
that is of practical valine to the Senate, and they therefore recommend that 
the resolution do not pass. 


report for 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, June 4, 1890. 


Srr: Ihave the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of April 
14 last, inclosing a “resolution by Mr. Cana in relation to the claims of 
Mlorida under the swamp-land grant,” and asking what information, if any, 
the General Land Office has on the subject-matter of the resolution, 

In reply [ inclose herewith a copy of the report. of the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, dated the 22d ultimo, and a.copy of the letter referred 
to therein, for your information. 

The resolution transmitted by you is returned herewith. 


Very respectfully, 
JOHN W. NOBLE, Sétecretary. 
CHAIRMAN OF THB SENATB COMMITTER ON PUBLIC LANDS. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERTOR, GENBRAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., May 22, 1890. 


Sr: Ihave had the honor to receive, by reference from the Hon. Cyrus 
Bussey, Assistant Secretary, dated the 16th ultimo, for report in duplicate 
and return of papers, a letter of the 14th of the same month, from the Hon. 
P. B. Plumb, chairmax of the Senate Committee on Public Lands, which 
reads as follows, viz: 

“The Committee on Public Lands of the Senate desire to know what in- 
formation, if any, the General Land Office has touching the subject-matter 
of the inclosed resolution."’ 

The resolution inclosed by Mr. Plumb reads as follows, viz: 

Whereas the Commissioner of Public Lands states in his annual report 
to Congress as follows: 

In the report for 1888 (page 45) special mention was made of the frauds that 
had been perpetrated in regard to the claims of Florida under the swamp 
grant. There can be ho doubt that large quantities of land, amounting to 
millions of acres, have been patented to this State erroneously as being 
swamp. when, In fact, they were and are good agricultural lands. 

“Tt wouldseem that before action is taken tor theapproval ofcurrent claims 
by this State the lands claimed should be carefully scrutinized and examined 
by reliable agents of the Government in the field, and that some action 
should be eases for by Congress to recover for the public domain the 
lands fraudulently obtained before any more lands:are ted under these 

nats. The total area of Fiorida is 37,981,520 acres; fe the lists already 

led from that State amount to 22.221,469 acres, of which amounts 16,061 ,129.98 
acres have been patented. Only 711.59 acres were patented to Plorida during 
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thepast year. Icallattention to the fact that no lists have yet been filed 
lands in that part of the State most notoriously swampy in character, vi 
the extreme southern part of the peninsula, in the vicinity of the Byerla 

‘It is probable, therefore, that in the future several million acres 
will be claimed of lands that may be more genuinely swampy than the 
of those previously claimed 

‘It thus appears that fully two-thirds of the public lands in the St 
been or will be claimed as swampy, a claim which Iam not prepared 
mit by any means. 

“And whereas the trustees of the board of 
State of Florida deny the statements of the re t and assert that the 
tions of land under the act of 1850, made since the confirmatory act of 
areswamp and overflowed land unfit for cultivation, and that the stat: 
of the report impute a fraud tothe State of Miorida. Therefore, it is 

‘* Resolved by the Senate, That the Secretary of the Interior is direct 
port to the Senate all the evidence in the General Land Office touching 
subject, and upon which the statements of this report were made.”’ 

In reply, I have to state that the annual report of this office for 1 
15, issued under a former administration, contains the following in refe 
to swamp selections by the State of Florida, viz: 

‘The area of the State of Florida is 37,931,520 acres, and the sele« 
swamp and overflowed land made by the agents of said Statereporte:l 
office cover 20,259,389 acres. The selections in many cases embra 
townships. 

‘*In one of these townships, containing about 20,000 acres, all select 
re turned as swamp, and reported as such by former agents of thi 
August 18, 1879, and patented to the State february 14, 1880, the field n 
survey, under the most liberal construction that can be placed on them 
but 1,560 acres to be swamp land, and in no case does it appear fr 
field notes that anything near the quantity claimed by the State is 
character of land contemplated by the grant. 

The total area of the State of Florida is understood to be, as stated j 
extract from the annual report of this office for 1889, given in the propos 
olution avovequoted. That thenumber of acres selected by that State 
the swamp grant and the number of acres so selected which have been 
ented are as stated in that report appears from the lists of selections « 
and the patents recorded in this office. It appears to be the general opi 
thata large proportion of the land so selected, much of which has been 
ented, is not swampy, within the meaning of the statute making the gi 
but agricultural land, not intended to be granted thereby. 

This uaderstanding is apparently based upon a consideration of the 
area of the State and the very large proportion which the area sel¢ 
swamp, @ great portion of which has been patented as such, bears 
total area, it being considered highly improbable that so large a prop 
of the State is actuallyswamp. This conclusion is strengthened by th: 
notes of surveys and reliable reports, official or unofficial, which fron 
to time have reached this office as to the actual character of portions of 
land so selected. It seems to rest upon what may be called moral evid 
found in the circumstances of the case, as above indicated. To obtain 
evidence of the true character of all the tracts embraced in the lists of s 
tion made, or in the patents issued thereon, many millions of acres w 
require agreat and a costly investigation, covering the whole field, w 
has not been made, and therefore such evidence is not availabie to! 
ported to the Senate should the proposed resolution, above quote 
adopted. 

The Hon. W. M. Stone, the Assistant Commissioner, who was Acting ( 
missioner when the annual report of this office for 1889 was prepared 
who signed that report, addressed a communication to the honorable S¢ 
tary, under date of the 9th instant, in which he gives his reasons for 
statements made therein on the subject of the Florida swamp-land cla 
and I herawith inclose two copies thereof, returning also Mr. Plumb’s | 
and its inclosure. 

Very respectfully, 


ternal improveme 


LEWIS A. GROFF, Commiss 


The SECRETARY OF THE INTBRIOR. 


DEPARTMENT OF THB INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFICE 
Washington, D. C., May 9, 1 

Srr: In answer'to your letter of January 25, 1890, referring to this 
communication from the governor and other officersof Florida as “tru 
of the internal-improvement fund" of that State, complaining of alleg 
accuracies in the report of the General Land Office for the last fiscal 
prepared and submitted by me as Acting Commissioner, having been ref: 
tome by Commissioner Groff, I have the honor tosubmit for your con: 
tion the following: 

The particular grounds of complaint presented in the communicati 
the said trustees is contained in the following extract from the annu 

y0rt: 

a In the report for 1888 (see p. 45) special mention was made of the f 
that had been perpetrated in regard to the claims of Florida under 
swamp grant. There can be no doubt that large quantities of land, an 
ing to millions of acres, have been patented to this State erroneously 
ingswamp when in fact they were and are good agricultural lands. 

**It would seem before action is taken for the approvai of current 
by this State the lands claimed should be carefully scrutinized and « 
ined by reliable agents of the Government in the field, and that some :‘ 
should be provided for by Congress to recover for the public doma 
lands frauduientiy obtained beforeany more lands are patented unde) 
grants. Thetotal area of Florida is 37,931,520 acres, while the lists a 
tiled from that State amount to 22,221,469 acres, of which amount 16,05 
acres have been patented. Only 711.59 acres were patented to Flori 
ing t! e past year. I call attention to the fact that no lists have y« 
filed for lands in that part of the State most notoriously swampy i 
acter, viz, in the extreme southern part of the peninsula, in the vi: 
the Everglades. 

“It is probable, therefore, that in the future several million acres 
claimed of lands that may be more genuinely swampy than the bulk « 
previously claimed. 

“It thus appears that fally two-thirds of the public lands in the Sta 
been or will be claimed as swamp, a claim which 1 am not prepared to 
by any means.” 

Commenting upon the foregoing extract from the annual report, a! 
embodying the gravamen of their complaints, the Florida officials sa) 

“Tt is dificult to understand how a high official of the Governmen! 
the records of his office accessible to him, could make the statemei' 
variance with the facts, thatno lists have yet been filed for lands in that | 
of the State most notoriously swampy in character, viz, the Everglac« 

“ The facts are, that long anterior to the date of such report, lists em! 
ing the whole of the Dvergiades, and the vast area of swamp and overfio™ i 
lands contignous thereto, and within what is known as the Ockeecho ee 
drainage system (the submerged lands contracted to be drained by the 3 
lantie and Guif Coast Canai and Okeechobee Land Company) had been 1! ed 
in the General Land Office, The lands.embraced within thislist (68), whc4 
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ie the list of 1,962,080 acres referred to by Acting Commissioner, are within be accepted as true by the people of that Stat It w tonish t itside 
t ve territory. That these factsmay readily appear by a glance at the \ it i ed utr rly two-thirds of Plori an lals n 
map, we have caused to be marked upon a map showing the Everglade re L L sarily exposed t isa i 
“ion of the State and the Okeechobee drainage system on each township ; t I nt such 
oe the number of the list which contains the unpatented selections | ver to the lication oft Fl L off I 
witin the respective townships, in red figures. } fully call your attention to the f ving facts, which I feel 
"« We have also prepared, and transmit herewith, lists of the selections | up l ‘ l poi ! 

‘ ; patented and unpatented, giving the township and range andareas As shown by r plats, near! eresa 
} lesignated as list ‘A,’ being the patented lands, amounting to 4,81 re sit ed n t te » 37, a I ) i 
3. and the second designated as list ‘B,’ being the u1 itented sel | < he 
estimated at 4,498,950 acres. Thus it \ ippear that 9,317,415 res irely a Sst 
n selected within the Eve lade reg l id t 10to l r OVE } al ra l t 
embraced in the drain 1S i gu 3; theret tg j altit ; 
h than township 25 south |} Everglades 
cl 3 of fraud against the Stats Florida, and t tem | In these 
re can be no doubt ’ t | I 
yet, they wet 3 
r appears to ha 3 | t 
sof that« . am } t ‘ 
tion of which ha\ | : 
» the State by said a | 
» heir swampy canal } » 
would leave of the} ) 
l by the actof 1857, 
‘ icres lie within the | By Mr. B 
5 ie grant of 1557, an ; } in 
age system And we respectfully submit there is no reason to be- | and ov« nd h l ‘ P ed 
th ing lands are not swamp as claimed. | t 
Acti ssioner r 3 the aggregate selections of Florida | I ! suspi x 1 
e swamp 1 l 21,469 acres; ofthis, 11 271.51 acres were sv p land s t 
t he State by the said act of 1 9,317 r he he ; ) n a 
» and the drainage system, as afi iwereg I es, | en ld iss 1 n I 
| th hich was not 
ut | n Ww i 
» | ar 
rot . 
( 
» } i : 
| theG r : 
is- | ¢ r : 
| entitled 
| it juite 
i io na re t 
nN} such an r 1 
ons of 
I f rs | re if act + ! ‘to 
ibject of profound concern and of extraor e art nent | ¢ tea “aI ‘ in 5 
) s Department, to which former $ re ies \issioners have “the rapid n : 
led at j I erew in can j n \ 
the k1 l rized agents of | ect m s rr 
ved itt mal report to i As serving t \ 1 
{ ion of jec Chis I en i of both ' I 
1 } nguage as iate rect is the lence it iis | w wnh.ca 
p h he integr these ns would p rit. y the fr fr. P. W y Lite? 
ng the terms ‘‘fraud” and “ fraudulently obtained” I fully under- | si if im n of rtd 
e recognized difference between fraud in law and fraud in fact. | e 
3no evidence before me justifying the charge that any governor of S. I. Wailes, in mity r “ate a ned . ! 
or other State officer, has knowingly participated in, or approved | Sold S. L. Wailes, on h ccount as “tateagent at Washington 
frauds in the swamp-land selections now on file in this office or adjusting land i 97 
been patented to that State. That the governors of llorida, how 1881-'82, entered i 
ro repeatedly urged the approval and patenting of fraudulent selec April 13, 1678 
leged swamp and overflowed lan is ¢ iblished to a degree of | C ate No. 1 
nty that would render a denial of the fact altogether preposterous. | L A h tt 
ay be fraud in fact, or fraud in law, or both | l f ‘ 
ents appointed by the State make and urge the approval | 
tions before this Department, knowing that they | t : 8 
r not knowing with reasonable cé¢ 7 that the 1} ’ 
ved, and thereby secure being patented to the State, it would 
abuse of tochnical phraseology to designate it as a fraud in law and 1 ’ 
Ifa governor of Florida, misied by his agents, urges uponan ires ry 
from this Department the approval and patenting of swamp-land selections 
ire not so in fact, it becomes a fraudin law, because cont y to the de- Total 
iobject and purpose of the grant. In either case, if « i upon to | This mag st 
terize the transaction, Ishould be constrained to say that such pat- i 
e* fraudulently obtained.”’ l ! 
t undertake to say that agents appointed from time to time by the | ; ) 
s t it have displayed more trustworthiness than those employed by : ) ited l 
tue S 1at instances of personal rectitude and sincere devotion todut } { if 
‘ ted among both classes of agents Ido t questio yet, with the | : } } ’ 
6 on the files and records of this office at hand, I; etor t | ! t 
if that those who have been lacking in s f not the } the ta l j \ 
erous, have been by far the most active ) ; 
niable facts are abundant to warrant the for at | alone 
’ wamp-land transactions have extended ov‘ I f nearly forty | Bu I vh I 
‘ hey constitute a part of the history of t administr ns of >| ploy Lare the ig 
i | Government, beginning with that of President Fillmore. During ( me lerk t of L. ¢ Yer j 
tus time swamp-land agents have appeared and disappeared. In tl ry | for ele s: W } ‘ 3.614 
iré of things 1 can only comment upon the doings of those who have fig tions A. | le 9 D : ‘ 
= | Lmorerecent years. any of theseagents are remembered only among slready paid to a 8 i \ 
' ons of the General Land Office and the meager record preserved Departm« nt, an 10.0 bhi | epa 
r operations. Without descending to details, or attempting to repro not attempt to the ar paid to other a la 
the statements of different agents, whose reports on. file i his | I need not say that se payme fl itoa f . 3 
4 respectfully invite the attention of the Secretary to the following | in direct. contray ion he ress idition 
1 Mucant and instructive facts upon the subject. |} and a palpable mi yropriati yf the lan 
iT tal area,of Florida is: 37,931,520 acres, while the lists of alleged swamp | No one will att ) spu » per I t ll 
7 verlowed lands from that State aggregate the enormous amount of | the swamp-land agents it may deem necessa i i l pen 
oa ¥ acres, of which 16,061,129.98 aeres have been patented—an extent of | sation as it chooses, but I submit that 
a Ty 4dout one million acres larger than the combined areas of Connecti | conditions of t srant pay them eit! 2 } } 
+. “assachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont, and larger money for their ices 
“an many of the kingdoms of Kurope. | Lquote from uct. of September 23, 1850, ollo 
Siete ae ae any of this vast area could rightfully have passed to that | _ SEC. 1. That able the St te of Arkansas to constru nd 
and overt acts of 1850 and 1857 required that it should have been ‘swamp | drains to reclaim the swamp and overtl ed lands the the 
Be oniva fowed lands made unfit thereby for cultivation,’’ and such.was the | these swamp and overflowed lands made unfit for cu tivation 





= de scription of lands which Congress intended to grant to the State for | remain unsold at t 
Fe aaah 2 purposes. If this hypothesis be true it certainly presents a | granted to said State he ; 
~*S leature inthe topography of Florida, Icam not. believe it, nor will it By. the fourth section of said act its provisions were thereby extended to 


16 passage of this act shall 
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all the States in which swamp and overflowed lands were known to be situ- 
ated. Under this act Florida acquired her right to these lands. 

lt will be observed that the grant thus made was for the specific purpose 
of ‘enabling the State * * * toconstruct the necessary levees and drains 
to reclaim the swamp and overflowed lands, made thereby unfit for cultiva- 
tion, and for no other purpose.”’ Nothing can be plainer. 

Section 2 of the act provides as follows: 

“* * * Andon that patent the fee-simple to said lands shall vest in the 
said State of ~, Subject tothedisposal of the Legislature thereof: Pro- 
vided, however, That the poses of said lands, whether from sale or direct 
appropriation in kind, shall be applied exclusively, so far as necessary, to 
the purpose of reclaiming said lands by means of the levees and drains afore- 
said.’ 

This evidently is not to pay agents for making selections, or agents for en- 
gaging, with their importunities, the time of the chiefs and clerks of the 
General Land Office. Congress intended that every acre of land and every 
dollar of cash indemnity should be faithfully and exclusively applied to re- 
claiming the lands so granted ‘‘ by means of the levees and drains aforesaid.” 

Lam justified by the observation and experience of the Department in say- 
ing that this swamp-land business years ago degenera ed into a system of 
lobbying as offensive as it was disreputable. Underthe demoralizing incen- 
tive of a contingent compensation for his services, the State agent in his in- 
ordinate zeal frequently transgressed the limits of propriety and inadvert- 
ently drifted away from the moorings of conscience, 

CONDUCT OF SPECIAL AGENTS. 

In order to illustrate the character and conduct of some of the agents ap- 
ointed by the Department to investigate these Florida swamp-land cases, 

invite attention to the following report of Capt. J. G. Hester, a special 
agent of the Department, who, as this office understands it, is an honorable 
and reliable gentleman, directed to Hon. J. A. Williamson as Commissioner 
of the General Land Office, dated November B, 1877, as follows: 

‘Information has come to me of other wrongs against the United States 
relative to public lands which I feel would be a neglect of duty were I to per- 
mit it to pass unnoticed. I therefore have the honor to invite your atten- 
tion to the following: 

‘It appears that 896,915 acres of swamp and overflowed lands were granted 
to the State of Florida under act of Congress approved September 28, 1850. 
1 refer tolist No.8, selections for the State of Florida, approved June 28, 1876. 
The lands included in this list are situated mainly in Manatee and Monroe 
Counties, on the Caloosahatchie Creek, Brush Creek, Peace Creek, Tsaloa- 
popla Creek, Josh Creek, Prairie Creek, Halpatahatchie Creek, Caloosa- 

1atchee River, and along the coast of Charlotte Harbor. * * * 

“Much of these lands have been sold and not one dollar has been expended 
ae the law requires (section 2480, Revised Statutes), and in fact the lands in 
question, or at least a very ped gape of them, needed no such drain- 
age, it being nearly all as high and dry as any landsin Florida, Asevidence 
of this fact Mr. R. S. Fuller, of Hainesville. was recently in the State land 
office at Jacksonville, where he heard Mr. William H. Kendrick, a salesman 
in the State land office, negotiating the sale of some of these lands, state that 
he aided in the selection of the said lands, and that they were not overflowed 
or swamp lands. 

* Any amount of evidence can be obtained to confirm the fact. * * * Evi- 
dence can also be had to fully establish the fact that the affidavits upon 
which the selections in this list (No. 8) are based were false. The facts in 
the foregoing are the same, to a great extent, in other lists and other grants 
previously made; this I assert from personal observation. 

‘Having recently traveled over much of the State land which was granted 
to the State of Florida, I can positively state that three-fourths of all the 
land granted to Florida under the act of September 28, 1850, is high dry land 
and has never been subject to overflow. 

“It is perfectly clear that the act of Congress, September 28, 1850, so liberal 
in its provisions, has been greatly abused by a set of land sharks, swindlers, 
and railroad rings perverting its true intent and using it to their own per- 
sonal advantage by making up lists of alleged swamp and overflowed lands 
and furnishing proof of the same as required by law, which is in most in- 
stances wholly or in part false. A recent selection of this kind has been 
made. I refer now to the list of State selections (No. 101), amounting to 
530,176 acres, which I understand has been submitted to the honorable Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, — for approval and patent. 

“Three hundred and ninety-one thousand acres of this land is situated on 
the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, between latitude 26 and 27; it embraces the 
mouth of Corkscrew River and Ostego Bay; the greater portion of it is 
represented by persons who were well informed to be high dry land, and 
very valuable for the growth of sugar cane and tropical fruits. One hun- 
dred and fifteen thousand acres of this land is located on the Atlantic coast, 
between latitude 25 and 26, and embraces the whole of the coast with some 
of the adjacent islands from Barnes Sound to Biscayne Bay. It is repre- 
sented by persons well informed to be high dry land, and only a very small 
portion of it swamp or in any way subject to overfiow; it embraces one of 
the best harbors on the peninsula, and with slight improvement on the bar 
would be the best south of Fernandina. 

“Twenty-four thousand one hundred and seventy-six acres is located onthe 
Caloosahatchie River, at the head of navigation, and is represented by per- 
sons well informed to. be one of the best timbered bodies of land on that 
river and not in any way subject to overflow. It embraces the land around 
Fort Thompson. Itis the head of navigation, and if owned by aring or set 
of land sharks would give them the complete monopoly ofthe timber on the 
river above that point.” 

Report of Albert Akers, special agent, to Commissioner Stockslager, Sep- 
tember 29, 1888, as follows: 

‘“* * * JT proceeded to the State of Florida in the month of January, 
1888, and made a - examination in the field of the lands in question. 
I was accompanied by a competent surveyor and other assistants. Two 
lists were given, to wit, lists No. 27 and No. 44, together with maps and field 
notes of the original Government survey, verified by the surveyor-general 
and approved by the General Land Office. All of these lands lie in south 
Florida, commencing in township No. 46, range 31, and ending in township 
No. 53, © ‘e 32, running to the extreme southern portion of the State bor- 
dering on the ‘ Everglades.’ 

‘Florida is a much larger State than Iowa or Illinois. * * * No State 
in the Union has received as much, in the way of grants from the Govern- 
ment, for works of internal improvement. According to the record of the 
General Land Office there have been sold 1,832,431 acres; entered under the 
homestead law, about 500,000 acres; granted military services, 465,942 acres; 
officially approved railroad grants, —— acres; approved as swamp lands to 
the State, over 16,000,000 acres; granted for internal improvements, 
acres; granted for schools and universities, 1,000,663 acres; granted to indi- 
viduals and corporations, 53,114 acres; ee to deaf and dumb asylums, 
20,924 acres; confirmed private land claims, 3,262,529 acres. 

“The surface of this State is generally undulating,in some cases reg into 
well-defined hills, and the climate is so attractive that from October till May 
more than 100,000 tourists and invalids annually seek it and convert the 
State into a pleasure resort and sanitarium. 

“The Gulf of Mexico makes up five-sixths of its western boundary. Below 
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the twenty-ninth parallel of latitude the State is atrue peninsula. "| 
season is in the summer and it does not consist of steady rains, bu 
noon showers, Which come upin the heat of the day with purifyin 
and lightning. This disproportion of summer rain leaves the 
agreeable excess of clear days. 

“Pine is the principal timber of Florida and is of many grades. ‘| 
rate pine land is unlike any soil to be found in other States. T 
soil is usually several inches deep, of light sandy loam, mixed wit 
mold or humus. Beneath this, to a depth of several feet, is a lay: 
soil, resting generally on a final subsoil of clay, marl, or limeston: 
first-class pine lands usua!'ly bear about sixty to seventy trees t 
and the trees are in most cases very large. ‘Ihe land is more or 1 
well drained, easy to break, and being free from undergrow!! 
cleared. They are the healthiest lands in the State for residence 
rience has shown them to be adapted to the cultivation of the ora 
of the field crops. Other pine lands are more or less inters} 
growth of oak and hickory. This variety of land is held by many 
best for oranges, bananas, and pineapples. 

‘Most of all of the lands I have examined in Southern Florida 
the State are ir a wild state and uncultivated, except here and t} 
settlers and squatters waiting to enter homesteads. I found the 
jority of these lands dry and fit for cultivation and situated in t} 
Florida which, at some near future day, will become very valuai 
ber and agricultural purposes. I have been informed thata fo 
of the General Land Office had been sent to examine these lan 
claims to have made an examination of the same and reported t! 
Geueral Land Office some time in the year 1879 or 1881, or therea 
the claim of the State was good, and that the lands were of the 
contemplated by the swamp-land grant of 1850, and that the majo. 
tracts were swamp and overflowed. 

‘From all the information I could obtain from old settlers and « 
that part of Florida, J. W. Childs (said agent) had never visited 
amined these lands, nor had he made inquiries in reference to th: 
ter and nature. I madediligent inquiry among the settlers and « 
the county and it was universally conceded that Special Agent J. \\ 
had never made a personal examination or ever inquired about t 
= he afterwards reported to the General Land Office as swamp 4 

owed. 

“T aminformed by two credible citizens of South Florida, men \ 
resided in that country for many years and regarded as the oldes 
of Lee County, that Mr. Childs spent most of his time at Punta R 
Fort Myers, and never made an effort to reach these lands exc 
instance, when he took a buggy at Fort Myers and traveled son 
miles to the interior in the locality of township No. 46, range 3! 
ported on sections 19 and 30 of that township 

“It would be impossible to find in the whole State of Florida, n 
ing the entire 16,000,000 acres already reported and patented as sw 
overflowed, one township without a few 40-acre tracts that would 
any of the cereals without artificial drainage. The whole thing is a » 
dous fraud on its face. Mr. Childs reports moro than eleven to 
commencing at section 1, going to section 36, only omitting sectic: 
served for school purposes), as swamp land unfit for cultivatio1 
artificial means of reclamation, and not one-quarter of a quart 
(40 acres) would produce tame grass or hay without ditching or s 
of surface drainage. 

“Ttis well known in Florida by all old settlers and citizens that 
twentieths of these lands reported and patented to the State as sw 
high, dry, rolling, and arable lands, free from overfiow or swamp 
no drainage in Florida to amounttoanything; the lands that requ 
age are not sought after by the State or by individuals. Noi 
16,000,000 acres patented to the State, and disposed of by it, show 
dence, as far as I can see or learn, of artificial means of reclamatio 
is artificial drainage? Artificial drainage, as considered by the De} 
includes anything and everything done to render land drier than 
its natural state, such as open ditches, blind ditches, and draining 
levees and embankments, and surface drainage. * * * The lr 
has always regarded this style of drainage of sufficient moment to « 
claims of the several States for indemnity. 

“The rule of the Department requires that the special agent sha 
the lands and examine them in person, noting in a book furnishe: 
purpose the topography of the country and describe the timbe: 
grasses, etc., growing on the land, and if there is any evidence 0! 
tion note that also, describing the same in full, giving the lakes an: 
on or near the land, and state what effect, if any, they have upon 
also required to make inquiries of persons residing on or near the | 
character at the date of the grant (if any can be found), and if sux 
can not be found, of those who have known it for the longest perio! 

“In a contest between a citizen of Florida and the State overa h: 
entry, the question was asked on behalf of the State, when the set 
to prove the tract was not swamp and overflowed, under the act of | 
he (the witness) knew the land in question was not swamp and 0\ 
in 1850; for at that time the country was new and unsettled, and t 
citizen could only date back to 1860, and no manin South Florid 
could give any information as to the true nature and character o 
when the grant was made, September 28, 1850. 

“The witness, whois a very intelligent man, stated that he could t 
growth of the timber; and the land in dispute was proven to be })i' 
and the decision rendered established a precedent that has been 
ever since, and the growth of the timber always goes to prove the « 
of the soil at the date of the grant. Out of the great multitude of 
between the citizens and the State, the State has never been | 
gain a case; the decision is invariably given to the settler, and ver 
so. The State may, by long litigation, drive the poor man from h 
but it is not because his claim is invalid, but because he has not t 
to fight the case to successful termination. 

“Pine trees never grow on swamp or overflowed land. Cypress «r 
either one, and so will mangrove; mangroves only growin salt \ 

ress grows in fresh water only, and the soil must be continuo! 

uring my examination of lands in Florida I frequently had to di 
obtain a supply of water; this was during the months of January, ! 
and March. e depended mainly for our water supply on cypr: 
along our line of travel. I have often gone as far as ten miles for 
isa well-known fact that we have sometimes traveled 20 miles witho 
a drop of water of any sort—not enough forman or beast. This, in 
= down by State selectors and by Special Agent Childs as swamp 

owed lands unfit for cultivation until drained by artificial means 

“Another very convincing proof that the lands reported by the > 
thorities, and passed by the special agents, were never seen or ex: 
them, is that the lands lie remotely from the coast, and in orde! 
them a line had to be run by a surveyor and the trees blazed | 
howling wilderness, over obstacles apparently insurmountab!e 
only evidence that man had ever passed over the land was the mar . 
trees made by the surveyors of the original Government survey. \\° °°") 
these marks with great difficulty, as they were grown over, almo*' ‘ 
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erated. It required a surveyor of many years’ experience to locate the line. 
The original survey was in 1872. * * * The field notes of the Government 
survey Shows a very large majority of the land dry, arable, and covered 
with forests of pine and other timber. 

‘The State of Florida did not elect to take the field notes of the Govern- 
ment survey as a basis of settlement, as some States did, in dividing the 
swamp and overflowed lands from the dry, but preferred to make her own | 
selections. This opsned the door to all sorts of frauds in taking lands that 
were not of the character contemplated by the grant 

“The State, in making selections of so-called swamp land, never examined 

the land with a view to ascertain the fact whether or not it was swamp, but | 
reported to the General Land Office all lands desired at the time, commenc- | 
ing at section 1 and running to section 36, omitting only section 16, reserved 
for school purposes. This egregious, flagrant, and high-handed outrage on 
the public domain deserves the highest condemnation. These lands were in- | 
tended for actua) settlers as homes, and to take them for any other purpose 
is a crime.” 
; In harmony with the conduct of Special Agent Childs, as stated by Mr. 
Akers, is that of R. V. Ankeny, appointed by the Department in 1879. This 
gentleman Was highly recommended for the position of special agent by 
prominent citizens of his State, and was supposed to be honest and reliable. 
He was sent to Florida on proper instructions, to make a special and thorough 
examination of certain lists of selections filed by that State. In May, 1879, 
he reported that he had made the proper examinations and that mostof the 
lands described and included in the list were high and arable. After re- 
maining in the State for several months he reported that he had made 
another and further examination of the lands and reported them swampy 
and overflowed within the meaning of the act of September 28, 1850. 

This agent undoubtedly went to Florida with upright intentions, and his 
very radical change of opinion as to the character of the lands he examined 
has never been satisfactorily explained to the Department. What influence 
theclimate of Florida and association-with her swamp-land agents may have 
exerted upon his Judgment remains a matter of conjecture. I simply state 
the facts, leaving the Secretary to draw his own conclusions. 

These cases serve to show how difficult it is for the Department to obtain 
entirely truthful and trustworthy information from special agents sent to 
Florida to make these examinations. Some of these agents, I am happy to 
say, have shown industry and thoroughness in their examinations, and their 
reports are regarded as entirely reliable, but I regret to say that such has 
not been the general rule. 

I have endeavored to afford the Secretary all the information upon this 
subject I could possibly obtain, but the task has been a difficult one. Many 
reports said to have been made to this office years ago, I have not been able, 
after much delay and great labor, to find. What has become of them, those 
now in charge of the swamp-land division are unable to inform us. I am 
satisfied, however, that no blame in this matter can be justly imputed to the 
present chief of that division, or to any of the clerks under his charge. 

In their communication to the Secretary, the Florida officials ane 
alleged erroneous statements contained in the Annual Report, as follows: 

“In his charges of fraud against the State of Florida, and the statement 
that ‘there can be no doubt that large quantities of land, amounting to mil- 
ions of acres, have been patented to this State erroneously as being swamp, 
when in fact they are and were at the time good agricultural lands,’ the 
Acting Commissioner appears to have ignored the fact that there had been 
selected up to March 3, 1858, 11,680.271.51 acres, which were confirmed to the 
State by act of Congress of that date, and patents directed to be made there- 
for (all but a small portion of which have been patented), which was in effect 
a special grant to the State by said act of such lands, eliminating therefrom 
any question as to their swampy character. 

“This would leave of the patented lands about 5,500,000 acres in addition to 
those so confirmed by the act of 1857 of which, as shown by list A, above 
mentioned, 4,818,465 acres lie within the said Everglade and drainage region. 
There remains, therefore, only about 681,535acres of the patented lunds to be 
accounted for outside of the grant of 1857 and the submerged lands of the 
Everglade region and drainage system. And we respectfully submit theic 
is no _— to believe that those remaining lands are not swamp, as 
claimed.” 

In their anxiety to diminish the force of the statement that over 16,000,000 
acres of lands claimed to be swamp have already been patented to the State 
of Florida, these officers are compelied to resort to the desperate expedient 
of perverting the plain purpose and obvious meaning of the act of March 3, 
1857. In order to do this they are driven to the unwarranted assumption 
that said act ‘‘ * * * was, in effect, a special grant to the State by said 
act of such lands, eliminating therefrom any question as to their swampy 
character.” 

The act of 1857 was what may be properly termed an ‘‘omnibus bill,” 
passed for the benefit of all the recognized swamp-land States, especially 
referring to Louisiana and Arkansas. Florida is not even named in the act, 
and it applies to that State only because it was an actin general terms for 
the benefit of the several swamp-land States. The title of the act itself suf- 
ficiently contradicts this assumption of the Florida officers. The following 
is the title of said act of March 3, 1857: 

“An act to confirm to the several States the swamp and overflowed lands 
— under the act of September 28, 1850, and the act of the 2d of March, 

It was, by its very terms, an act to confirm to the several States the 
Swamp and overflowed lands selected by them under the acts of 1849 and 1850. 
It was known that under said acts the so-called swamp-land States had 
made and reported their selections to the General Land Office, and the act 
of 1857 was passed to confirm them without further delay. It can not now 
be ascertained that Congress took any steps to verify those selections, or to 
determine as totheir swampy character; but it did, without examination 
and without inquiry, undertake to relieve itself from further trouble and 
responsibility by a general and sweeping act of confirmation. 


It is confidently asserted that no act can be found wherein Congress has 
made a grant of public lands to an individual, corporation, or State, except 
fora declared and specific purpose, and usually the amount of land in- 
tended to be granted had been in some manner clearly expressed, either in 
an aggregate quantity or by numbered sections, whether odd or even, with 
defined limits. But, from the very nature of the case, this certainly could 
not be attained in granting swamp and overfiowed lands to the States. 
Hence, by a general provision the lists of selections then on file in the De- 
partment referred to were confirmed and granted. 

It may not be regarded as disingenuous to say that the Florida officers 
a for the first time, assert this claim, and for the obvious reason that 
‘late are unwilling to face the full measure of the fact that there are, as 
— by them, patented and unpatented selections in a total area of less 
than 38,000,000 acres, over 22,000,000 acres of swamp and overflowed lands 
rendered unfit thereby for cultivation,” and because they do not desire to 
= confronted with this damaging admission in view of their unsettled claim 

“So tor a teat os —— od on 7 le in this Department. 

. office is advised Florida is 

this claim under the act of 1857. " ae 
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INDEMNITY LANDS, 

Included in the lands patented are 92,980.57 acres given to the States as 
indemnity for alleged swamp land sold by the Government, as provided by 
section 2, act March 2, 1855, and claimed to havé been swamped and over- 
flowed in September, 1850. While the act of 1855 did not require that these 
indemnity lands should be from swamped and overflowed, yet it is noto- 
riously true that in selecting them the State picked out the very best tracts 
it could find, thus obtaining arable and valuable lands for those that were 
swampy and inferior. 

By the said act of March 2, 1855, it is also provided That upon proof by 
the authorized agent of the State or States, before the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, that any of the lands purchased were swamp lands, 


within the true intent and meaning of the act aforesaid, the purchase money 
should be paid over to the said State or. tates 

Under this provision there has been paid to the State of Florida up to 
March 20, 1890, the sum of 969,214.83 in money, representing 70,403.86 acres of 


land at the graduated prices provided by law. 
FLORIDA KEYS. 
Still another fact may be cited illustrating the assiduity and admirable 


tact of these Florida agents. They have not contined their efforts alone to 
the peninsula, but have gone beyond its limits andinvaded the waters of the 
Atlantic in their persistent hunt for swamp and overflowed lands. It isa 


noteworthy fact that they have selected 55,544.26 acres, over 22,000 acres of 


Which have been patented, situated upon the Florida Keys, an archipeiago 
or chain of islands along the straits, which begin at Dry Tortugas, its ex- 
treme western terminus, running thence ina northeasterly direction en- 


tirely around the southern end of the peninsula, several miles in front of its 
eastern shore. 

These islands are situated from 6 to 50 miles out from the mainland, and 
are of coral formation, generally covered with asandy soil, in many places 
showing alluvial deposits that are arable and rich, producing some of the 
choieest semitropical fruits. Occasionally their lowest portions are washed 
by the waves or covered by high tides. South of these keys. and separated 
from them by a navigable channel, is a narrow coral reef or ridge, known as 
the * Florida Reef.”’ which here constitutes the left bank of the Gulf Stream 

From these circumstances, it would appear that these keys are not forma 
tions upon which swamp and overflowed lands can exist within the mean 
ing of the granting acts. This proposition is so apparent as to exclude the 
necessity of illustration or argument. 

But their selection as such by her agents seems to show that the State of 
Florida has been prompt and vigilant in pursuing all the chances suggested 
to her by the several acts of Congress ther merest possibilities have been 


developed into an astonishing measure of success. Over 22.000 acres of the 
lands selected on the keys have already been patented to the State 
GRANTED TO RAILROADS, 
Not only have large bodies of these swamp lands been absorbed by State 


agents in payment of their services, but an immense area has been donated 
to railroads and other corporations. 

I find in the senate journal of the State, for the year 1889, page 761, that 
9, 125,541.69 acres have been conveyed by said State to railroads and canals, 
by far the largest portion of which being to the former. I shall not enter 
into a discussion of the question as to the right, under the granting act, of 
the State to divert these swamp and overfiowed lands to the purpose of sub- 
sidizing railroads and canals. Itis possible that inasmuch as the patents 
issued by the Department vested the fee-simple title to these lands ij 
State, it had the power thereby to divert them from the specific purpose 
expressed in the grant, and that the United States Government retained no 
power to interfere with such disposal 

In accepting the grant with its limitations and purposes so plainly ex 
pressed, the State pledged Itself toapply the land granted to the pur es 
therein specified. To this the faith of the State was solemnly comm tted 
By providing that the reclamation of these lands should be accomplished 
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by the particular “means of the levees and drains aforesaid it thereby, 
under all recognized canons of construction. excluded the idea thar the 
lands granted for that purpose should be used inexperimenting with other 
and untried agencies. It became a trustee for a particular specified ust 
and was bound to carry that trust into effect according to its terms 

Still another feature worthy of comment is connected with this wivine of 
lands to the railroads and canals of the State. lam informed by citizens of 
Florida, and others in a position to know the facts, that a large portion of 
these lands were given to railway companies many miles distant fron eir 
respective lines of road. They were not confined to coterminous se+ ns 
but were allowed lands varying in distance from % miles to over 100 1 $ 
therefrom, thus excluding all pretense that they were given for reclamation 
purposes. ; 

When it is considered that Florida has within her limits, according her 
own showing, more than 22,000,000 acres of Swamp and overflow: nds, 
rendered unfit thereby for cultivation, which, by accepting the grant mace 
by Congress, she is under a solemn obligation to reclaim to the ext 
least of the means provided for that purpose by the grant, it becon | 
parent that she can not divert so ge a portion of the lands, and so much 
of the cash indemnity, without seriously impairing her ability to discharge 


the obligation she has undertaken to perform, 
In this view of the case the people of Florida are themselves doubly and 


most vitally interested, first, because every acre of land approved to the 
State as swamp and overflowed that is not so in fact is a loss of so much to 
actual settlers for homestead purposes; and second, because every acre, or 


its proceeds, should be faithfully and exclusively applied to the reclamation 
and rendering fit for cultivation of all the swamp and overflowed 
within her borders. 

It was to effectually guard the State against the possible contingency of 
misappropriation that Congress wisely provided in the grant thatevery acre 
of said land, or its proceeds, should be “applied exclusively, so far as neces 
sary. to the purpose of reclaiming said land, by means of the levees and 
drains aforesaid.” 

L allude to this feature of the case because, in my judgment, it serves 
show still more clearly the extent to which the State of Florida has gone in 
disregarding the provisions of these swamp-land grants, rendering still 
more imperative the necessity for a thorough investigation of her selections 
now on file, embracing about 6,000,000 acres in addition to the enormous ag- 
gregate already obtained. 


lands 
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That a very large majority of the lands patented to the State of Florida 
as swamp and overfiowed have been absorbed by corporations and appro 
priated to the purposes of corporate and individual aggrandizement instead 
of being faithfully applied to the purposes of reclamation, as contemplated 
by the several acts of Congress on the subject, is a fact so clearly established 
as to place it beyond successful controversy. 

The evident purpose of Congress was that the lands granted should be soap- 
propriated as to ore their own reclamation—that is, the identical lands 
so granted—and it was for this purpose only that the grant was made. It 
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certainly never entered into the contemplation ef Congress that they should 
be diverted from the declared purpose of reclamation and used for corporate 
or individual profit. Yet 1 regret to say that such has largely been the fate 
of the enormous acreage of the so-called swamp and overfiowed lands pat- 
ented to the State of Florida 

in the reports made by the trustees of the internal-improvement fund of 
that State, I find no statement as tothe acitualnumberof acres of land that 
have been reclaimed from their swamp and overflowed condition, and this 
office has no information that atrry lands have been reclaimed, nor have we 
been able to ascertain that, in this respect, the purpose of Congress in mak- 
ing the grant hasin any manner been accomplished. I therefore respect- 


fully submit that this subject should arrest the profownd attention of the | 
Secretary of the Interior, and of Congress, especially so as there are still | 


selections pending in this office for considerably more than 6,000.000 addi- 
tions! acres from that State that are unadjusted. 


For the information of the honorable Secretary I append the following | 


table, showing the number of acres already patented to the several States, 
and the number of acres selected awaiting examination, viz: 


Area of the 


vamp-land selections made by the several States up to May 3, 1890. 


| 


States Area. States. | Area. 


Acres. | Acres. 
Bud, 855.60 || Michigan ...............| 7,203, 149. 28 
8, 655,210.10 || Minnesota -..... eoe-a---| 4,389, 252. 04 
1, 883, 555.90 || Mississippi 3, 602, 963. 30 
22, 222, 439. 60 ame,............ 4, 843, 583. 34 
Lilinois 8, 981, 784.10 || Ohio ___. 116, 766. 28 
Indiana - ain --e---| 1,877, 727.70 || Oregon | 410, 671. 86 
lowa 4, 567,959.33 || Wisconsin..............) 
Louisiana, act March 2, H 
1849 ...... 11, 214,996. 32 | 


Alabama .........- 
Arkansas 
California 
Florida 


Louisiana, act Septem- | 
ber 28, 1850 | 


| 5b, 450.51 | 


Area of the swamp lauds patented to the several Statesup to May 3, 1890. 


States. Area. States. Area. 


Acres. 


Acres. 
5, 667, 304. 64 


411, 189. 26 
7, 47, 709.26 || Minnesota 
1,469, 340. 25 


Mississi 
16, 114, 669. 00 i 


Miinois ........- 1, 455,641.45 || Ohio 
Indiana : . 1, 257,863.06 || Oregon .................. 
fowa 1, 183,815.20 || Wisconsin 
Louisiana, act March 2, { — 
£B0D ...nacacsacecmne-sced GRA. Total ..............) 67, 205, 111.45 
Louisiana, act Septem- j 
225, 172.32 . 


Alabama ...- Michigan 
Arkausas............ 
California 


Florida 


; 
| 
| 
| 
| 

| 


ber 28, 1850............. 


It will be seen that of the immense acraage of selections made by the six” 
tean swamp-land States more than one-fourth comes from the State of 
Florida alone. The average of selections per State is a little over 4,000,000 
acres, Florida claiming over four times that amount. 

In view of all the facts hereim presented, I respectfully urge upon the hon- 
orabie Secretary that no mare selections be approvd to the State of Florida 
until thorough and reliable examinations are made by competent and trust- 
worthy agents, who go out under specific instructions, provided with com- 

»©Lent surveyors, with orders to trace and re t upon each section embraced 
n the lists ef selections according to the fleld notes of the original surveys. 

The Limits of this communicatéon, already too much extended, will not 
permit me to enter intoadiscussion of the important and somewhat difficult 
question as to the right and duty of the Government to institute proceed- 
ings for setting aside patents granted to the State upon the ground that 
they were procured through fraud and mistake. Upon this subject Iam not 
now prepared to express an opinion. I therefore r ctfully suggest that 
it be referred to the honorable Attorney-General for consideration. 


Very respectfully, 
W. M. STONE, 
Assistant Commiassipner. 
Hon. JoMN W. NOBLE, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


The Committee on Public Lands, to whom was referred the Senate resolu" 
tion, introduced December 4, 1889, proposing to direct said committee or a 
subcommittee to investigate the facts concerning alleged illegal and fraud- 
ulent conveyances of public lands inthe State of Florida, have had the same 
under consideration and respectfully report. 

The following is a copy of said resolution: 


“(Senate Mis. Doc. No. 12, Fifty-irst Congress, first session. } 


‘ Whereas the Secretary of the Interior in a communication tothe Senate 
in 1885 stated that, at an estimated number, there were between two and 
three thousand contests and homestead cases in the State of Florida alleg- 
ing unlawful selections of the land covered by their homesteads under al- 
leged railroad and swamp-land grants; and 

“Whereas the Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office, in several communications to Congress in the years 1885, 
*86,'87,"88, called the attention of Congress to the fact that ‘numerous letters 
were on file in the Interior Department from citizens of Florida complain- 
ing of unlawful selectionsof their homes, under alleged rafiroad and swam 
land grants, and recommended legislation for the protection of these people 
in their rights;’ and 

“Whereas taany petitions have peen presented to the Senate to the same 
effect, praying for protection to actual settlers: Therefore, 

* Be it resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands, or a subcommittee of 
their number, be, and is hereby, directed to investigate all the facts bearing 
wpon the general allegations referred to, and that for the purpose of such an 
Investigation said committee is authorized to employ a stenographer, and 
shall have power to administer oaths, send for persons and papers, to sit in 
‘Washington or such other place as may be necessary, the of the 
Same to be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate; and committee 
shall report, by bill or otherwise as the circumstances shall seem to require, 
= plan for remedy of the evils, if any shown, as they may deem neces- 
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4, 567, 123. 87 | 
Total ......_.....| 80,218, 009.08 | 


In answer to a letter from the chairman of the committee to the hy 
ble Secretary of the Interior requesting information, the Acting Secr 
with a letter dated May 8, 1890, inclosed a letter from the Commissio) 
the General Land Office (both of which are hereto appended), from w) 
appears that in the opinion of the Commissioner no legislation woul 
benefit to applicants whose entries are in conflict with land claimed | 
railroad company except the passage of bills looking to the forfeitur: 
land grant—bills since disposed of by the passage of the general land 
forfeiture bill—and that no “further legislation could benefit the 
land contestants or hasten the adjustment of the cases of conftict 
General Land Office.” 

A similar resolution passed the Senate during the Fiftieth Congr 
the committee investigated the facts and reported that no legislati 
practical which would be beneficial to such contestants. A copy of | 
port, omitting the testimony accompanying it, is hereto appended 

Your committee therefore recommend that the resolution be indet 
postponed. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTER! 
Washington, May, 

Srm: Lam in receipt of your communication of the 4th ultimo, in: 
a resolution offered by Senator CALL relative to an alleged unliaw 
tion of land in the State of Florida and asking of this Department i: 
tion as to the difference, if any, which exists between the contests me 
im said resolution and those arising in other States, and whether a: 
if so, what, legislation is necessary to hasten their settlement. 

In reply thereto I transmit herewith a report from the Commis 
the General Land Office upon said subject, which contains all the in 
tion in the possession of this Department relative to the matters i 
about. 

Very respectfully, 
GHO. CHANDLER 
Acting Secr« 

Hon. P. B. Pts, 

Chatrman Committee on Public Lands, United States Senate. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENDRAL LAND OFFIC! 
Washinglon, D. C., April 24 


Srr: Lam in receipt, by reference from the Department, on April !6 
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~- 


2 


(for report in duplicate), of a communication from the chairmam ef the s 
ate Committee on Public Lands, inclosing a resolution offered by Se: 


The first 7 
th 


Secretary 0 e Interior in a communication to the Senate, im 1455, 


that, at an estimated number, there were between two and three thor 


aph of said resolution reads as follows: *“‘Wherea 


| CALA, relative to the alleged unlawful selection of land in the Stat 
Florida. 


contests and homestead cases in the State of Florida, alleging uwnlawt 


lections of the land covered by their homestead under alleged railroa: 
swamp-land grants.” 

The honorable chairman of the Committee on Public Lands, in his 
dated April 14, 1890, states that he would like to have information as 
difference, ifany, which exists between the contests mentioned in the in 


resolution, and thosearising in other States.and whether any, andif sc \ 


legislation is needed to hasten their settlement. 


a 


revuaut to said request I have the honor to submit the following rep 


1. As regards the railroad contests, they are conducted im the same : 


ner as in other States. 


There are pending in this office about five hundred applications, on a 


from ‘the rejection of the same, for conflict with the grant under the a 


May 17, 1856 (11 Stat., 15), to.aid im the ccnstruction of a railroad from A 


Island (Fernandina), on the Atlantic, to the waters of Tampa Bay. \ 


branch to Cedar Keys, on the Gulf of Mexico. 
The present owner of this grant is the Florida Railway and Nev 
Company. 
The road was completed from Fernandina to Waldo within the tim 
scribed, and from Waldo to Plant City after that time. It remains u 
ted from Plant City to Tampa. 


The Cedar Keys branch, from Waldo to Oedar Keys, ‘was constric' 


time. 

These applications are mostly opposite the road constructed out o! 
and a few may be opposite the unconstructed portion. 

Shonid action now be taken upon their applications it would ibe adv: 
the applicants, and for this reason action has been suspended await!) 
result of the proposed legislation looking to the forfeiture of the gra 


Ican not see how any legislation can benefit applicants whose ent: 


in conflict with lamd claimed by the railroad, except by disposing of |! 
pending, looking to the forfeiture of the grant to the railroad compan 

2. Relative to the swamp-land contests there is no difference in the 
ner of econdneting the class of contests mentioned in said resolutic: 


those arising in other States over which the swamp-tand grant has been + 


tended. 

On Decemffer 13, 1886, the rules previously in force retative to th: 
sion of entries and filings on land selected as swamp. which had no 
approved or certified by the Secretary of the Interior, were modilie 
to read as follows; 


“1, When any settler wpon such lands, or applicant to.enter the sare 


der the public land laws of the United States, shall apply to make a t 
entry under said laws, accompanied by a statement under oath, corre 
by two witnesses, that the land in its natural state is not swamp an 
flowed, and rendered thereby unfit for cultivation, the register and r 
will aliow such filing or entry ‘subject to the swamp-land claim.’ 

“2. Dpon the admission of any such filing of entry the registe 
once notify the governor of the State thereof and allow him sixty da) 
which to object to the perfection of the entry and to apply for a he: 
behalf of the State to prove theswampy character of the land. 

“3. When a hearing is ordered between the State and claimant. w 
public land laws, the burden of proof will be upon the State to erta 
character of the land. 

‘4. When no protest or application for a hearing is presented. on th 
the State, as herein provided, the State will be deemed concluded fre 
after asserting a claim to the land under the swamp-land grant.’ 

The foregoing rules are applicable to the State of Florida, and it \ 
observed that parties who desire to enter land that has been selecte 
State as swamp land may do so, and the burden of proof to esta! 
character of the land is placed.on the State: consequently the ap) 
put to no expense in the matter of clearing the records.of the swan 

i the State objects to the perfection of such entries ani 
for hearings, and even then the applicant is not required to.be pr 
the State must establish the swampy character of the landwithout ¢ 
to the applicant. 

Nearly all theswamp-land contests initiated under the old methods 
place the burden of proof on the contestant, have been adjusted. 


? 








ne 
Me 











lam unable to sce how further 
contestants or hasten the adjustment 
Land Office 
Very respectfully, 
LEWIS A. GROFF, ( 


The SECRETARY OF TIE INTERIOR 


[Senate Report No. 2288, Fiftieth Congress, first sessioz 


referred the S« 


iitee or &@ sul 


nate resolu 


The Committee on Public Lands, to whom was 
} mmittee of 


tion, passed April 18, 1888, directing said con 











their number to investigate the facts concerning alleged illegal and fraud 
ulent conveyances of public lands in the State of Florida, have had thesame 
ul ler conslaeration, and respectiully rep 

The folowing is a copy of said s 1tLa1 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, April 18, 1898 
Whereas it has been alleged by the Senator from Florida that he is satis 
fied, from petitions presented by reputable citizens of Florida, that illegal 
and fraudulent conveyances of public lands have been made in said State, in 
derogation of the rights of the United States and of settlers upon said lands 








and that a remedy for such evilscan be provided by law: Therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands, or a subcommittee of 
their number, be, and is hereby, directed to investigate all the facts bearing 


upon the general allegations referred to, and that for the purpose of such 
an investigation said committee is authorized to employ a stenographer 
and shall have power to administer oaths, send for persous and papers, to 
sit in Washington or such other place as may be necessary, the expenses of 
the same to be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate; and said com- 
mittee shall report, by bill or otherwise as the circumstances shall m to 
require, such plan for remedy of the e any shown, as they may deen 
necessary. 
Attest: 








Viis, li 


ANSON G. McCOOK, Secretar 


In order to ascertain the class of lands concerning which an investigation 
was desired by the author of the resolution, the senior Senator from Florida 
[SenatorCaALL], he was invited to appear before the committee and make a 
statement. From his statement it appeared that an investigation was only 
desired in regard to swamp and overflowed lands granted to the State by 
the act of September 28, 1250. 

The committee thereupon procc-ded to take the testimony of certain wit- 
nesses, and have received a statement from the trustees of the internal im- 

rovement fund of the State of Florida, and from Mr. Hamilton Dissten. on 
behalf of the Florida Land and improvement Company, all of which are ap 
pended to this report. 5 

By the act of September 28, 1859, above referred to, there was granted to 
the State of Florida the whole of the swamp and overfiowed lands within 
her borders made unfit thereby for cultivation, which remained unsold at 
the date of the passage of the act, to enable said State to construct the nec- 
essary levees and drains for their reclamation. 

By the second section it was made the duty of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, as soon as practicable after the passage of the act, to make accurate 
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legislation conld benefit the swamp-land Under this state 
of the cases pending in the General | t apy 


lists and plats of lands described in the grant, and to transmit the same to | 


the governor of the State, and at the request of the governor to cause a pat 
ent to be issued to the State therefor. By the third section it was provided 
that, in making out lists and plats of such land, all legal subdivisions the 
greater part of which was wet and unfit for cultivation should be included 
in said lists and plats, but when a greater part of a subdivision was not of 
that character the whole of it should be excluded therefrom. 

A circular of instruction as to the manner of proceeding under said act 
was issued by the Secretary of the Interior November 21, 1850, to the sur- 
veyor-generals of the several swamp-land States in which that office had not 


been discontinued, and to the registers and receivers in the other States to | 


which the grant +." 
of ail the n interest, with the request that the State authorities 
would elect which of the two methods for the selection of the swamp lands 
therein proposed they would adopt. These methods wer: 

1, The field notes of the Government survey to be taken as the basis for 
sSelection,and all lands shown by them to be swamp or overflowed within the 
meaning of the act to be placed in the lists to be reported to the General 
Land Office. 

2. The States to select the lands by their own agents and report the same 
to the surveyor-general with proof as to the character of the lands. 

The State of Florida elected to select the swamp-lands granted to her 
under said act by her own agents. The total number of acres of swamp 
lands and overflowed landsselected as inuring to the State under the swamp 
land grant of September 28, 1850, reported to the Commissioner of the Gen 
eral Land Office by the United States surveyor-general of Florida, to June 
1, 1888, Was 20,259,323.59 acres; amount so selected and reported prior to 
— h 3, 1857, was 11,630,271.51; amount reported since March 3, 1857, 8,629,- 

hee. US, 

By the act of Congress approved March 3, 1857 (11 Stat., 251), selections of 
Swamp and overfiowed lands under the act of 1850 theretofore made and re- 
ported to the General Land Office, so far as the lands remain vacant and un- 
appropriated and not interfered with by an actual settlement under any ex- 
isting law of the United States, were confirmed to the States and the approval 
and patenting of the same to the several States was directed and required. 

By this act 11,630,271.51 acres of swamp land selected and reported to the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office prior to March 3, 1857, were con 
firmed to the State of Florida, whether in fact swamp land or not. Of the 
8,629,052.08 acres reported since March 3, 1857, there have been approved by 
the Secretary of the Interior 5,131,044.32 acres. Of the lands so approved 
there have been patented to the State 4,953,333.50; and there are remaining 
unpatented of such selections 3,675,718.58 acres. But a comparatively small 
quantity of tands have been approved or patented to the State since Septem 
ber, 1879, and none have been approved or patented since June, 1885. 

Among the witnesses examined before the committee was Mr. S. R. Ed 
wards, chief of the swamp-land division in the General Land Office. From 
his statement it appears that in every case where the lands selected by the 
State of Florida as swamp and overfiowed lands have not passed beyond the 
control of the General Land Office, either by confirmation of the selection, 
by the act of 1857, or by approval and patent of selection since that date, per- 
Sons filing affidavits alleging that lands selected by the State arenot swamp 
or overfi ywed lands within the meaning of the grant are allowed to contest 
the State’s claim to the lands; andthat in suchcontest for lands which have 
not been patented the burden of proof of the character of the land is upon 
the State. 

Itappears also that the State makes no defense, but allows her claims to 

rejected in such cases without protest or objection. Before selected 
nds are approved or patented to ihe State they are thoroughly and care- 
fully examined in the field by an agent of the Government appointed by the 
retary of the Interior, and are not approved to the State unless his re- 
Port shows them to be in fact swamp and overflowed lands. 


States 





Copies of this circular were sent to the governors } 
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fund of I ‘ at th »h t I es ut 
I 2.251 ac that there have y~osed ~ re t 
homesteads, etc., 6,158,610 acres; conveye © railroads M00 vere ‘ 
veyed to Florida Coast Line Canal a1 rransportation my, 9 
acres; conveyed to Atlantic and Gnif Coast Canal and Ok rt Land C 
pany on drainage contract, 1,174,942 acre nd that o & patent nds 
the title t cr ma Im the istees of tl nter 
Y en TY 

It land ( ! I \ I i ‘ 
larse ) f whict ’ n expen ir 
sold to individual I ding nat o I I e numbers of 
settlers and immigrants, a f whom h i if sith of the 
patents of the United States issued aftera determinati the question of 
the cha ter of the y the S tary o t ! ri who w the 
act making the grant ted W 1 POW rally a 
acter of the land so f the Unite S e I 1 ha 
land e@ bith \ h ret sin th r f pr n 
fund, a large ‘tion is involved tn contracts with drainage and cat col 
panies, Who have invested their money on the faith of the patents to the 
Same, and that other portions of said land are Lt Lid tru »pa 
the liabilities of said fund 

It appears that the swamp lands granted to ute ‘ l act « 
september 20, 1850, were, by a statute of Flot \ January 6, 1855, vested 
in the trustees of the internal-improvement fund, and that the governo 
controller, treas attorney nepal, ; ( 1issior ’ ind ii 
migration are ex officio such trustee ‘' ists to which tl i sre 
voted by the original act and all amendatory acts may t ited as follow 

1. Internal improvements, by railroads and canal 

2. Drainage, by work devoted immediately tot purpost 

3. Encouragement of actual settlement and cultivation of said lands, by 
allowing premiums of not exceeding one sect to any one settler 

A number of railroad c inies in the State have s] ial land grants from 
this fund, varying in quan r, but subject to the general t t f the act 
creating such fund and wmendment every vilroa cana 
company incorporated under the general corporatior ts of t State be- 
comes entitled to receive the alternate sections of State | within 6 miles 
of its line. and indemnity ithin 20 mile the road or canal as t road 
orcanal is completed in sections of 6 mil 

it further appears that under the statutes of che State and tl s of the 
board any person May: swamp lands still held by the tri ‘ and 
not reserved by paying #1 per acre therefor; that any citizen of Florida wh 
is the head of a family, or is 71 years of age, can SO ac uch 
at 25 cents per acre, by making affi t that he it for his owr the 
ment and cultivation; that any person who is an actual settleron su land 
can preempt and acquire the title t ich la i ‘xceedin 160 in a 
ompact form in legal subdivisior by a fe lu ie and paying #1 

re therefor in three installments hird i ne-third in tw 
years thereafter, and one-third i : 

It appex also, that in grant se lands t ’ r anit \ 
in the sales of lands in la ’ quantities, the rights of settlers have bee p 
tected Upon this point the committee quote the { ‘ re from the stat 
ment of the trustees of the improvement fund 

The policy of the laws of Florida as »actual ler i th 
been liberal, and the administration of the trustees ha nand rT 
by an earnest and diligent solicitude for the interests of such settlers and to 
secure to them all the rights, privileg and opportunities possible, and any 
intimations to the contrary, or that action is required of Con or othe 
wise ure the rights of actual settlersin lands of which i ti te 
have control, they repel as gratuitous and without any foundation of fact 
Of course this board is not able to authorize persons to now ¢ | 
to convey to them lands which have been previously r¢ o n 
else; but in all contracts, reservations, and veyances t ! rd has be 
careful and diligent in protecting the interests of all actual settl wi 
occupying under color of any right or merely as squatter 

“Previous to the Digston sale, ab« ned, 10st Oo 
were unoccupied, but here and the rsons had sq n 
lived on them without paying any wr them, and wi ! ‘ 
effort to acquire title. This may ti » been in some cases onaccount of pov 
erty, and in some cases because of ignorance of the method of ; eding t 
get title, but in some cases it was beca f a desire to e of lan 
without paying anything for it in purchase or in taxe 

“When the sale was made to Disston in ISS! the trust ‘ntered into ar 
agreement with him that ali persons settled on any of the lands bargains 
or conveyed to him should have the lands on which they were settled a ¢ 
State prices, the maximum of which was per acre, and that they sh 
have until January 1, 1883, to pay for such lands. Notice of this was pu 
lished by the trustees in the newspapers of the various counties wher: 
lands were situated, and blanks or forms of application sent to all perso: 
so situated who made application to purchase such lands, and dec¢ were 
executed to them free of airy cost other than the schedule price as aforesaid 

“In fact the limitation to January 1, 1883, has never been enforced; but =e I 
ashowing of bona fide settlement prior to the sale to Mr. Disston he has 
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always been willing, if the land remained subject to his control, to convey 
it to the settler and to receive other lands from the trustees instead thereof, 
and the trustees have always been willing and anxious to make such ar- 
rangements. If any cases of individual hardship have occurred to settlers 
they have not arisen from any lack of care or provision by the board for 
their protection. 

‘There have been contests alleging attempts fraudulently to take advan- 
tage of these provision for the protection of actual settlers by land specu- 
lators and persons having no bona fide settlements on the lands; also con- 
tests as to who of several was the actual settler on a certain piece of land; 
and the board has from time to time sent our agents to investigate and re- 

,0rt upon these matters free of cost to the alleged settlers, and in determin- 
ng whether or not @ person was an actual settler their decisions have been 
liberal to the settlers. 

“The general rule as to all reservations for railroads made since 1881, since 
which time nearly all the reservations under which railroads have acquired 
lands have been made, has been and Is that the reservation is made ‘subject 
to the rights of actual settlers and subject to the further orderof the board.’ 
And the board has exercised their reserved power liberally and freely in 
favor of actual settlers in all meritorious cases brought to their attention, 
and these opportunities of relief are generally known in the localities where 
the lands are situated, and settlers frequently and freely avail themselves of 
them. There are no fees, costs, or technical requirements in these proceed 
ings, nor is there anything strict or dificult in the proof of settiement re- 
quired. 

” * e - 7” % * 

‘Where reservations have been made for railroads or canalsand by reason 
of delay in the work it has appeared to the board that the settlement of the 
land was being impeded, the board has in several such reservations allowed 
actual settlers to go into such reservations and purchase homesteads at the 
schedule price of #1 per acre.” 

It seems more than probable that considerable tracts of land were con- 
firmed to the State of Florida by the act of March 3, 1857, which were not 
swamp lands in fact, and that there have been since selected and approved 
and patented to the State lands which did not fairly come within the de- 
scription of land granted to the State by the act of 1 But it would beim- 
,0ssible at this late day to ascertain with any degree of precision what lands 
lave been so erroneously patented to the State or the relative proportion of 
the same. It appears that large bodies of land are swamp or overflowed at 
certain seasons of the year, generally in the summer and falland during wet 
years, 80 as to be periodically too wet for cultivation or habitation, which in 
dry seasons or in dry years are dry. 

It also appears that lands which, at the date of the swamp-land act, Sep- 
tember 28, 1850, were undoubtedly swamp and overflowed within the mean- 
ing of the act, have since that date, by the construction of railroads, canals, 
and ditches, by the settlement, clearing, and cultivation of the land, and in 
some cases by trails made by stock, become comparatively dry and fit for 
cultivation. 

The committee believe that in other States which received the benefit of 
the act of September 20, 1850, large quantities of land have been selected and 
pha to the State which were not swamp lands in fact, and if legislation 

s to be had authorizing legal proceedings for the purpose of setting aside 
satents issued for land in the State of Florida it should be extended to such 
States.”’ 

in view of the fact that by the terms of the grant of the swamp and over- 
tlowed lands to the States the Secretary of the Interior was empowered to 
pass upon and determine the question of the character of the lands; of the 
fact that most of the lands patented to the States have been sold and con- 
veyed by them and are now held by persons who have purchased them upon 
the faith of the United States patents; in view of the impracticability of de- 
termining at this time with certainty the character of lands selected by the 
States as swamp and overflowed lands at the date of the grant, the commit- 
tee believe that as a matter of sound public policy the United States should 
be bound by the action of the Secretary of the Interior and that it would be 
unwise to throw a cloud over the title of these lands by any legislation au- 
thorizing proceedings to set aside and cancel the patents heretofore issued 
for them to the States. 


Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I move to lay the amendment of 
the Senator from Idaho on the table. 

Mr. CALL. I ask permission to say a few words. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. The Senator will have an oppor- 
tunity subsequently to do that. 

Mr.CALL. Then I shall call for the yeas and nays on the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. WHITEof Louisiana. Very well, then; the Senator may 
call for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Louisiana 
moves to lay the amendment submiéted by the Senator from 
Idaho on the table. 

Mr. DUBOIS. On that motion Task for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. GORMAN, I trust the Senator will be content to ask for 
a division, without calling for the yeas and nays, as his object 
will be accomplished by that just as well, To save time and for 
the convenience of the Senate, I trust the Senator will not ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. DUBOIS. I regard this as an extremely important mat- 


ter, certainly as to the section of country which I have the honor | 


in a? to represent. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I make the point of order that the 
amendment of the Senator from Idaho is out of order, from the 
fact that under the law the subject-matter of the Senator’s 
amendment must be referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

The PRES! DING OFFICER, The point of order, the Chair 
thinks, is well taken, and it is sustained. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. HARRIS and Mr. SHERMAN, the committee appointed to 
wait upon the President, appeared below the bar, and— 

Mr. HARRIS said: Mr. President, the committee appointed 
by the Senate to wait upon the President of the United States 
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and inform him that if he shall have no further communication 
to send to the Senate at its present session, it was ready to ad- 
journ without day, have performed that duty, and were informed 
by the President that he had no further communications for the 
Senate at its present session. 


DISBURSEMENTS BY RECESS COMMITTEES. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolution ro- 
ported by the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate relative to disbursements by committees 
during the recess, 

Mr.CALL. Mr. President, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
DOLPH] has thought all along, in connection with his member- 
ship of the Committee on Public Lands, that a report made by 
him was sufficient to divest the right of every settler upon th 
public lands and every bona fide purchaser from an entry man 
to his home. It is true the Senator’s reports have always been 
in the interests of the corporations and against the people of 
the country; but I affirm here to-day, whatever any Secretary 
of the Interior may have reported, that there is not a word in 
any law of the United States or of the State of Florida which 
gives even the pretense of a right to this land, unless, as the 
Senator has repeatedly claimed, in reference to another subject, 
two fraudulent statements made by officers of the Land Depart- 
ment in reference to the character of public lands, stating dry, 
arable lands to be swamp lands, and falsifying the facts of th« 
case—unless, as he has maintained time and again, this fraud 
destroyed the force and effect of an act of Congress, and where a 
poor man’s interests were at stake deprived him of his land, 
there is no law to authorize this shameful fraud and robbery. 

What mockery to talk about a poor man, living upon 40 or 80 
or 160 acres, going to the courts for the protection of his rights! 
Who would furnish the money? He is scarcely able to support 
his poor family, while these corporations and paid agents are 
disbursing their money in the Departments here to obtain false 
certifications of the land. 

Here is the whole State of Florida [exhibiting a map]. Look 
atit. Thatis the railway company’s map, which the Senator 
from Oregon, in his capacity as a member of the Committee on 
Public Lands, has endeavored to make valid, but fortunately 
for the poor people the decision of the Senator does not make 
the law, and can not divest the poor man and his family of his 
right to his home. 

Mr. DOLPH. I beg to say to the Senator that I never exam- 
ined or passed upon the question of the title of the railroad com- 

any. 

Mr.CALL. Then the Senator ought not to have made the 
suggestion, and he ought not to have risen here to-day—— 

Mr. DOLPH. I said that if the railroad company claim as 
against the grant of the State or any other party, the State can 
contest it, or any person who claims can contest it, and have the 
question settled. 

Mr. CALL. Not when a powerful corporation affects the elec- 
tion and spends hundreds of thousands of dollars to control pub- 
lic opinion and the selection of officers. I do not mean to say 
that there have been any improper acts on the part of any offi- 
cial of the State of Florida, but I do mean to say that an opinion 
has been created which has paralyzed action, while the fact is 
that there is no law of the United States or of the State of Fk 
ida which even looks in that direction. 

In 1856, on the 1ith of May, Congress passed a statute by whi: 
they gave to Florida and Alabama alternate sections of land 
upon the condition that the Legislatures of those States sou! 
dispose of it, and that the Legislatures should not dispose of it 
except as the roads should be thereafter built. It does not re- 
quire two ideas to know that that required a subsequent dis- 
posal by the Legislatures. From that day to thisthere has been 
no disposal by the Legislature of the State of Florida. Th 
governor of the State certified here in 1858, and it is upon the 
records, that there had never been a disposal of the land, and 
the Legislature so declared, and has repeatedly so declared. 

Why talk about it, when I have here time and time again 
proved the fact to be asI state it? I have consulted with the 
former Assistant Attorney-General, Mr. Jenks, under a form 
Administration, and we have taken the statutes of Florida, and 
only the day before yesterday he said to me in the Executive 
Mansion, referring to that, that we went oververy la w and 
there was not a vestige or a pretense of a disposal by the State 
of Florida. Is it not fraudulent then? Why does the Senator 
from Oregon get up here and justify it? 

It is true that I have persistently, in season and out of season, 
claimed that this attempted alienation of the whole soil of the 
State of Florida was to the injury of all the people, Democrats, 
Republicans, old soldiers, Confederates, and everybody, and seek- 
ing to give it away to foreigners—a great outrage and a crime. 
Iam no assailant of the railroads or other corporations of the 
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country, but when they take possession of the entire soil of a 
State under such circumstances, it is my duty, and as long as | 
remain here I shall endeavor to perform it, to protect these poor 
people upon this domain in their rights. 

[ shall insist upon the indictment and punishment of these 
criminals who have taken from the families of the poor people 
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of Florida their hard-earned money in order that they may live | 


in luxury, who-seek to control a State with bribery, corruption, 
and free passes or tickets. I know that this reso!ution will be 
laid on the table now, but the time will come when it will not be 
laid on the table, but will become law and restore their homes 
to these people, with restitution of the money taken from them. 

The record which the Senator produces condemns on its face 
the official who made it. Secretary Teller is a man of ability 


and fidelity to duty; Secretary Lamar was a man of great in- 


tellect and integrity, and Secretary Noble is a man of very 
considerable merit and attainments, and this being true it i 
certain that neither of them ever read the opinions which 
bear their signature; the absence of all reasonable argument 
and the self-evident fallacy and untruth of the propositions of 
these papers is clear to any mind. 

Let us examine the points of the case. First, there is an al- 
leged grant made to the State of Florida in the act of Congress 
approved May 17, 1856. 

This act requires the Legislature of the State to dispose of it. 
It also requires the Legislature to dispose of it after the passage 
of the act of May 17, 1856, because it forbids the Legislature from 
disposing of it except as each 10 miles shall be completed, and 
only authorizes the Legislature to dis; ose of a specified quantity 
before the completion of the first 10 miles. 


a | 


ments of the act of 1856, and did not claim the land, and so far from 
disposing of the land to the Florida Railroad Company, exp: 


rsely 
essly 


asked Congress to make a new grant, on the condition that the 
Florida Railroad Company should not have the benefit of it 
Thus in express terms, in the most absolute form of legislat 





the State of Florida, so far fro disposing of the land to } 
Florida Railroad Company, contirmed in 1858-59, 1868, ¢ ofti- 
cial declaration of Governor M.S. Perry to the United States, 
|} made in L858, in respect to th cation ‘of the line of road, 
that there had been no ‘‘ disposal” by the Legislature, a a 
there could be no location nor valid s ectio of land under the 
ant, and that the nominal and provisional reservation from 
Su ider the grant wa; void and without authorit 
But this shameless record does not st p here, Continuously 
the Legislature of the State of Florida by other repeated solemn 
acts of legislation ratified and confirmed the officia clarat 
of 1858-68, that the State Lewis!at e had never d sposed of t! 
grant of May, 1850, and made no claim to it. In /8) the 
ional government, and internal-improvementtrusteese'’ thesSt 
of Florida, sold the Florida Railroad from Fernandina to Codar 
Keys as a ‘‘completed road” under the act of the State Legisla- 
ture of January 5, 1855, called the *‘internal-improvement act 


| there was no road from Waldo to Tam) 


| to be acomp'eted road and to have abandoned al 


Again, it requires no act of Congress to show that the dis- 


posal by the Legislature was required to be subsequent to the 


passage of the act of Congress, viz, subsequent to 17th May, 1856, | 


because the Legislature of Florida could not dispose of land 
belonging to the United States, and up to the time of passing 
the act of May 
property of the United States. 

Again, a subsequent disposal by the Legislature was required, 
because under the act there 


the governor: and until that was done there could not be any al- 
ternate sections for 6 miles on either side of a ‘‘ line” of road 
which had neither existence nor authority to exist. 


17, 1856, and its taking effect the land was the | 


had to be a subsequent location of | 
the line of road under authority of the Legislature, certified by | 


It is quite as plain to any sane mind as that two halves make | 


a whole, and that a whole quantity is equal to its two halves, that 
this act of Congress of 17th May, 1856, required first a disposal 
by the Legislature to some person. 

Second. That this disposal should be subsequent to the passage 
of the act; that is, subsequent to 17th May, 1856. 


some person authorized by the disposal to make such location. 

Fourth. That thers could not be a line of road under this act 
nor any alternate section for 6 miles on either side of it until 
such subsequent disposal and location was made. 


ht to thi 
of that 


under which the ri 


ant is claimed 
At the tim , 


sale and pureh 





ise of a completed road 
a being built by the Florida 
Railroad Comp :ny, or claimed by them. The State had given 
a charter to other companies. far from disposing of this 
grant to them or any other company, had not even ever men- 
tioned it, and the Florida Railroad Company had declared itself 
int:ntion of 
building a:oid to Tampa. By repeated and by continuous acts 
of the Legislature of Florida this sale of the Florida Railroad 
from Fernandina to Cedar Keys as a completed road was con- 
firmed and ratified. 

By other acts the Legislature granted, continued, and confirmed 
to the purchasers of l*lorida Railroad Company all the rights ae- 
quired under the internal-improvement ect of 1855, so far as the 
road was completed or built at the time of the sale in 1866. The 
Legislature could not have done otherwise, because the act of 
1855, when it gave lands of the State to any railroad company, 
only gave them as each 10 miles should be built. 

The road with all i's chartered 





so 


rights having been sold and 


| bought as a completed road it needs no argument to show that 
SD e . } 

the purchasers could claim no rights as an uncompleted road, 

even if such had existed before the sale, which was not the fact. 


The statement, therefore, as a fact that the Florida Navigation 
and Railway Company was the successor of the Florida Railroad 
Company and derived any rights from that company 


to the line 


| from Waldo to Tampa is a pure invention and false, having no 
Third. That there should be a location of the line of road by 


The question is plain, Was there such subsequent disposal by | 
the Legislature of Florida and a location of the line under it? | 
This isa very plain and simple question; there is no room for | 


mistaken or fraudulent construction. Then surely the officials 
of a great Government can not be excused for robbing hundreds 
and thousands of poor people of their homes because of any pos- 
sibility of mistake in determining the fact whether the pub- 
lished laws of Florida from the 17th of May, 1856, to this day con- 
tain any disposal of this grant and any location made under 
such disposal. 

[ affirmed that there was no such disposal of the grant by the 
Legislature, and as there was no such disposal there could be no 
location of a line under it. 

This fact was officially notified to the United States by the 
governor of Florida, M.S. Perry, in 1858, that no disposal of the 
land had been made. 

That this official notification of the governor, who was re- 
quired to approve and certify the location of the line under a 
disposal by the Legislature, could not be set aside forty years 
after it was made by the opinion of ‘any Secretary of the In- 
terior. This, also, is too plain for argument. 

_ That this official notification of the governor was further con- 
firmed by the Legislature of the State on repeated occasions 

First. By a declaration in 1858, by act of the Legislature, that 
the Florida Railroad Company was not entitled tothe benefits of 
the internal-iinprovement act of January, 1855, under which this 
land is claimed from Waldo to Tampa, and by the charter of 
another company to build the road from Tampa to Waldo, and in 
terms giving them the benefits of the internal-improvement act 
of January, 1855. 

Second. By the act of the 


United States that the State had not complied with the require- 


° 


warrant whatever in fact. 


The Florida Navigation and Railway Company derives all its 
rights of every nature from a purchase made in 1866, at a sale 
made by the trustees of the ‘‘completed road,” required by the 
law to be completed before a salecould be made, and from an act 
of the Legislature in 1866, 1869, and L870, ratifying their pur- 


chase of this ‘‘completed road” from Fernandina to Ceda’ Keys. 
The Loagislature furth ied the official decla ‘ation of 


confirt 


Governor M.S. Perry of 1855 and of the Legis'ature o and 
1870-1872 by granting a new charter to the Florida Railroad 
Company to build a road from Waldo to Tampa, and giving them 
no land under the act of 1855—the internal-improvement ac! ut 
by giving them money bonds ind: rsed by the State, and by dis- 
posing of all of the land belonging to the State to other and dif- 
ferent lines of railroad in other and differs parts of the State, 
thus, while maintaining the policy of constructing a line of 
railroad from Fernandina to Tampa Bay, with an extension 
to Cedar Keys, abandoned the line from Jacksonville to Pen- 


sacola, or Escambia Bay, provided for in the act of July, 1855, 
and also provided for in the act of Congress of 17th May, 1856, 
which made the grant dependent on the condition that a line of 
road should be built from Jacksonville, on the St. 
some point on Escambia Bay (Pen-acola) for a line from ** Jack- 
sonville to Mobile.” 

The Legislature by these new charters gave money bonds in- 
stead of lands to these new chartered companies. Since that 
time the Legislature has continuously granted new to 
different companies without ever mentioning this grant of 1856, 
It is therefore manifest that there was no disposal of land 
in this grant of May 17, 1856, by the Legislature of Florida, and 
no location of any line of road ever made by authority under the 
act of May 17, 1856, and that the Florida Raidroad Company and 
the Florida Navigation and Railway Company (a company char- 
tered in, I think, about 1880 or 185i, under the general incorpo- 


Johns. to 


charters 


| ration laws of Florida) never was nor had any claim to be the 


Legislature of 1868, notifying the | 


successor of the defunct Florida Railroad Company, whose com- 
pleted line of road from Fernandina to Cedar Keys was sold as @ 
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completed road and bought as a finished and completed road 
and held as a completed and finished road, and is now held and 
owned under this sale and by this title. 

Every allegation of fact on which the Secretary’s opinion is 
based is absolutely false, and official notice is required to be 
taken of these facts, because it is a matterof public law, and there- 
fore knowledge of itis binding on om eg: officials. It isa plain, 
shameful robbery of the poor peop 
the interest of a few rich men, resident in other States. 


e of Florida, perpetrated in | 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


If this be true there could be nolocation and no inception of a | 
| made by Congress to aid in construction of railroads, but on 


grant. In support of this statement reference was made— 

First. Tothelettersof the United States Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Lands in 1856-’57 to the governor of Florida, that no lawful 
reservation could be made under the act until the Legislature 
should dispose of the land but that a provisional and temporary 
reservation would be made inanticipation of anact of the Legis- 
lature making a disposal of it. 

Second. To the letter of Governor M.S. Perry, then governor 
of Florida, in 1858, officially giving notice to the Commissioner 


of Public Lands of the United States that no disposal had up to | 


that time been made by the Legislature of the land in the grant 
of May, 1856, from Pensacola to St. Johns River or from Fer- 
nandina to Tampa and the extension to Cedar Keys. 
the governor nor the Commissioners of Public Lands of the 
United States nor the chartered railroad companies nor the 
Legislatures then considered that a disposal had been made in 


conformity with the act of Congress of 1856 by the act of the | 


State Legislature passed in January, 1855. 

The act of the Legislature disposing of the land embraced in 
the grant of May, 1856, from Pensacola to the Alabama and 
Florida boundary line, and making no disposal of the land from 
Pensacola to Jacksonville, and none from Fernandina to Tampa, 
and the absence of any legislation since that time proves con- 
clusively that the Legislature did not consider that any disposal 


had been made of the land embraced in the grant of May 17, | 


1856, by the act of January 5, 1855. 


act of 1856 aod asking a a new grant, with a condition in the 
new grant that the Legislature should be required to dispose of 


APR mm 15, 


Notwithstanding this law, an attorney of a railroad corpora 
tion demands and the Secretary orders the approval of lists of 
this land, and ithas been made upon the paltry plea that prec 
ing | the words [have quoted the following words are found in th 
aw: 


For the survey of the public lands ly ing within the limits of land g 
made by Congress to aid in the construction of such railroads and the 
tion therein of such lands as are granted therefor. 


And therefore the prohibition in terms does not extend to 


selection for adjustment of lands lying within the limits of g 


land within the limits of land sur veyed with the money ap 

priated in the act, and as the Floridaland grant was not s 

veyed the selection may be made and the land approved. 
The words and the intent and spirit of this law are perf 


| plain, and can not be mistaken by any intelligent person. 


The words prohibit the selection of or the adjustment of 


land grant in the State of Florida with the money appropriat 





| of lands for 
Neither | 
| of Florida land grants, and the Secretary says: 


| the intent and ae of the law prohibits any selection 


adjustment of such land. The object of the appropriation i 
carry out the provisions of an act of Congress for the selecti 
adjustment of railroad land grants. The law 
none of this money shall be used for the selection or adjustm 


I will select and adjust these Florida grants because they were no 
veyed with the money appropriated 

The answer is, they were selected with the money appro 
ated; and if they were not, the law required them to be, an 


| law of Congress can not be defeated by unlawfully using ot 
money, or the approval of any lists of lands relating thereto, 


the Secretary found the act of Congress for bidding his appr« 


| of the list no obstacle in the way of his attempting to give 


land to the owners of the railroad corporation and its for 
and domestic bondholders. 
This donation to the foreign owners of the corporation « 


; | right to levy tribute on the poor people of Florida amounts 
Third. The act of the Legislature of 1868 declaring to Con- | 
gress that the State had not complied with the conditions of the | 


it to new companies, ion declaring, first, that the Legislature | 


had not dispo ed of it; second, that no right to the land had 
vested in the State or anyone under the State. 

Fourth. That so far from disposing of it to the Florida Rail- 
road Company, or any other company chartered before the war, 
the Legislature would not dispose of it to such companies. 

Fifth. That the State had not complied with the conditions 
of the act of 1850—not any one condition, but none of them—for 
the term ‘‘conditions” of the act is used referring to all of the 
conditions. 

The Secretary's reply to these statements of fact, noneof which 
are denied, is— 

First. That an attorney at law had complained of delay in the 


adjustment of this grant, thatis, that he wanted this land for | 


himself and his clients. 
opinions and the only possible ground for them. 

A wealthy and influential lawyer wanted the land for himself 
and his clients to sell and make money out of it, and the people 
of Florida, on the other hand, wanted the land to live and labor 
upon as free homes for themselves and their families, and reasons 
must be found for giving it to this attorney and his clients. 

It has not the merit of plausibility even to sustain it. 

Now let us examine the pretenses of this opinion, signed by 
Secretary Noble in answer to the foregoing statement, viz, that 
the Legislature had not disposed of the grant, and, so far from 
disposing of it to any c ae had given notice to the United 
States that they had not complied with its conditions and that no 
location of any line of road had ever been made under its authority. 

The following provision is contained in the sundry civil ap- 
propriation law for the year ending June 30, 1893: 

For the survey of the public lands lying within the limits of land grants 
made by Congress to aid in the construction of railroads, and the selection 
therein of such lands as are granted therefor, to enable the Secretary of the 
Interior to carry out the provisions of section 1 of the act of March 3, 1887, 
entitied “An act to provide for the adjus:ment of land grants made by Con- 
gress to ald in the construction of railroads, and for the forfeiture of un- 

earned lands, and for eee being chapter 376 of volume 24 of the 
Statutes at Large, page ! $125,000; Provided, That no part of this sum 
= money shall bes used for any land embraced in any grant to the State of 

“lorida. 

The object and effect of this provision of law was to forbid the 
adjustment of any land grants in the State. It will be observed 
that this law contains these words: 


To enable the Secretary of the Interior to carry out the Visions of sec- 
tion 1 of the act of March 38, 1887, entitied “An act to provide for the adjust- 
ment of land grants made by Congress to aid in the construction of railroads 
and for the forfeiture of unearned lands,” * * * §125,000: * * * Pro- 
vided, That no part of this sum of money shall be used for any land em- 
braced in any grant to the State of Florida. 


That is really the reason for all these 


| decision of August 36 


not less than two or three millions of dollars, and would | 
prineely gift, were it not that the act of Congress forbids 
Secretary from making it, and makes his act void. 

The second ground taken by the Secretary is, that the fa 
that no location of the road was made under proper autho 
within the time required was fully settled by Secretary Lama’: 
, 1889, confirming Secretary Teller’s d 


| cision, reaffirming Secretary Schurz’s decision that a map 


| definite 
| time required. 


| 
| 
} 


location was filed in the General Land Office within t 


The objection is the fact that there was no‘‘proper authorit 
make a location because no disposal of the grant by the Legis 
ture had then or has ever been made.” To this Mr. Secreta 
Noble says, ‘‘Mr. Schurz, Mr. Lamar, and Mr. Teller deci 
that a location of a line was, in fact, made, and a map filed in 


| time required.” 


| 
| 
} 
} 


The fact of an unauthorized location of a line of road and 
fact of a location under proper authority are two different p: 
Ositions. Whatever these three Secretaries may have give! 
their opinions as to this fact, the records of the General Land 
| Office show Governor M, S. Perry’s letter written after 
| alleged location within the proper time and after the preten 
filing of this map in the Land Office, officially stating that tl 
was not any disposal of the land to the Florida Railroad © 
pany, and no authority to make a location of a line of road, 
the grantee of the land embraced in the act of Congress of M 
17, 13856. 

It is not difficult to see that there might be authority i 
charter granted by a State to a railroad company to lovate a 
build a line of railroad between two points without grantin 
them particular land or without granting them land or 
thing else. 

This is precisely the fact. The old Florida Railroad Com 
had a charter to build a road from Waldo to Tampa, but it 
never the grantee of the land embraced in grant of May 17, | 
and it never built a road from Waldo to Tampa, and it was 
out as a completed road and bought as a completed road 
Fernandina to Cedar Keysin 1866, and its franchise confirm: 
it by act of Legislature in 1868, 1870, 1872, as a completed | 
from Fernandina to Cedar Keys, and a new charter granted 
it to go from Waldo to Tampa with money bonds and not \ 
lands; and these being facts, and declared in the laws of Flori 
and by the governor of the State at the time authorized by 
to make such declaration, the case was concluded, and no su 
quent authority by a statement that the fact was other 
could set aside these laws and the official declaration of the 
ernor of the State. ' 

Secretaries Schurz, Teller, and Lamar all assumed that *! 
Florida Railroad Company had a disposal of this grant mad 
them of the land by the Legislature of Florida. They also as- 
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sumed it to be a fact that the Florida Navigation and Railway 
Company was the successor of the Florida Railroad Company, 
not in time, but in law. 

The laws of Florida and the official declarations of the 
ernor at the time and the records of the Land Office all gave tl 
notice that this was not a fact but a falsehood. Now the ques 
tion arises, of what foree and effect is the act of an i 
officer based on an assumption of the existence of a law or a fact 
which he has official notice does not exist? 

T'o illustrate, what force and « 








execu 


fect would an official opinion of 
] 





these four Secretaries have that an act of Congress had grantes 
to the Florida Railroad Company Fort Marion, at St. Augustine, 


} 
to build a railroad and that the « 


] inn f< 

pany had made a location ofa 

line of road within the time required by law, and therefore they 
, i + } +} wv Pp +] 4 “icdg ily 

approved Fort Marion to he rty of the Florida Railroad 


Company ; 

This proposition of Mr. Noble is that this opinion would create 

ich an act of Congress where none exi and all that 
is necessary to make an act of Congress which shall be bindin; 
on the subsequent Secretaries is for some Secretary to say in sor 
opinion that there is such an act of Congress. 

It will be borne in mind that all the statements of fact and the 
propositions of lawin the Secretary’s statement rest, first 
the assumption that the Florida Railroad Company was the 
grantee of the land embraced in the act of May 17, 1856; this 
cardinal fact must in some way be established. Second, 
fact that the Florida Railroad Company transmitted its right in 
some way to the Florida Navigation and Railway Company. 

His first proposition is that whatever may be the law of 
Florida in respect to this grant, and although he had official 
notice and 
Sencretaries were of the opini yn there was such alaw, although 
they had notice there was no such law, he was bound by their 
statement and not by the record of the laws of the State of 
which he had official notice. 

But leaving this proposition, he consents to examine the sev- 
eral statements of fact made by me, to wit: 

No disposal of land made by Legislature under act of 1856, sub- 
sequent to said act. 

No previous disposition by Legislature could be made because 
the land was not subject to the authority of the State. 

No location because no disposal by State. 

No succession because Florida Railroad was sold as a com- 
pleted road from Fernandina to Cedar Keys in 1866 and pur- 
chasers hold under a new act of Legislature. To these several 






le l before. 


, on 


s 
propositions, no disposal by Legislature, no succession, let us | 


examine in detail Secretary Nobie’s answer and argument. 

To no disposal by Legislature he says, in substance : 

Before the act of 17th May, 1856, was passed, by act of State 
Legislature the State of Florida granted the land embraced in 
the act of May 17, 1856, of the United States to any chartered 


t 
railroad company that would proniise to build the whole or any | 
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on the 


ras bound to know that there is no such law, yet these 
s i 


part of the line of the road from Fernandina to Tampa, with ex- | 


tension to Cedar Keys, on two conditions: First, that Congress 
should give the land to the State; second, that such railroad 
company should actually build the road under the provisions of 
the internal-improvement act of January, 1855, viz, accept bene- 
fits of the act, build 20 miles, in designated time. 

_ Issue bonds guarantied as to interest by trustees of internal 
improvement fund, pay one-half of net earnings to State until 
net earnings would pay interest on bonds, and one-half of 1 
per cent semi-annually as a sinking fund. This is no denial of 
the statament that the Legislature had not disposed of the grant 
subsequent to the 17th of May, 1856. 

Nor is it an assertion that the Florida Railroad Company ever 
built any railroad from Waldo to Tampa, or ever issued bonds 
for that part. of the line, or ever paid any net earnings, or ever 
complied with any of the conditions of the act of the State Leg- 
islature of 5th January, 1855, or ever acquired any right to the 
benefits of the internal-improvement act of 5th January, 1855, to 
the line from Waldo to Tampa. 


In fact, the ground on which the Florida Peninsular road | 


from Waldo to Tampa waschartered by the Legislature was that 
the Florida Railroad Company was not building a line of road to 
Tampa under the internal-improvement act, and had not ac- 
quired any right under such act, and this is expressly stated in 
these words in the message of Governor Perry to the Legislature 
in 1858. : 

““he opinion 0? the attorney-general of the State is referred to 
by secretary Noble as to whether the act of 1858, chartering the 
Florida Peninsular road and giving to that road all the benefits 
of the act of 1856 was in conflict with the right of the Florida 
Railroad Company under its charter to build any part of the line 
to Tampa. The attorney-general said that in his opinion the 
Florida Railroad Company might build any part of the line from 
Waldo to Tampa under its general charter, and the Florida Pen- 
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the ne under its general chat the Per ilar road ht 
| commence from the end of that part of the line, and the benefit 
of the ict would commence fro! the p it to vhich er its 
| charter, and not under the internal-improvement act, the Florida 
| Railroad C npany might co ts road, and tl l } 
might or might not @ive the Flor da Rai ’ LO ny 

| efit of the act for such part so cons d 

| In fact, the Florida Railroad ¢ ipany neve co tr 1 an 
part of the line from Waldo to Tampa, and was seized by t 
trustees as a completed road, declared by the company to be 4 
} completed road, and to have abandoned t oht to be « d 
to Tampa, and it was sold as a completed road from Iernandina 
| to Cedar Keys and purchas asac rhe 1 row i 

| dina to Cedar Keys and the sale contirmed as a compl i roa 
| from Fernandina to Cedar Key 

| Does it need any argument toshow that « iif t i 

| of the act of January I885, of tl State Le lature ad bes 

| a dispo al of th conditional grant ma yy Co in M 

| 1866, which it was not, that purchasers of a co i 
| could not have a right to an ompleted road and to p Lleg 
and la 3 which the Legi » hae 1 1858 they had 
no ght to. but which the J had r} cD terms to 
anot! r compan: e 

It will be observed tha mimedia prec i the adve 
of the n admini tratlo LA fraudulent 5 astily ay 
proved. 

The Secretary in his sta nt of th \ f f 
proval quotes from Secreta Lah Op A 

The benefit of this grant wa miferred by the State Fiorida 

| Florida Railroad Company, \ hts ar f bh 
| been assigned and traust ! 1ece t I 
|} and Navigation Company 

The laws of Florida give offic ‘tice that this stat 
untrue in all respects and wit t any wat t of fact | 
doubtless written b ) > ia at i i in 

| perhaps not even read, by either Secretary Teller, La 

| Noble. Neither of th a LI ned men mula eT 

| & paper, knowing its contents, which was indisputab 

| its statements offact. The internal-improve Lact of t 5 

| of Florida was approved inJanuary, 1855. In 1856, ( 
and four months afterwards, Co 3} t L f1s { 

| May 17—tranting- the land « ( a ¢ t 

the Legislature, and the su locat nad e { 

a railroad from Fernandina to Ts W é ! ir 
Keys, and of a line of road fri t 

| in terms declaring that both ling hould be ent ; it in ten 

| years, and if not then completed t nds sho to the 

| United States. 

The laws of the State show that the Legislature did not 
pose of the land to the Florida Railroad Company or any ot 
company. 

They also show that neither the Florida Railroad Compan) 
the Peninsular Railroad Company built any li of road to 
Tampa. 

They also show that the Florida Railroad Company did not 
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transfer its rights to the Florida Railway and Navigation Com- 
pany. 

They also show that the Florida Railway and Navigation 
Company was not the successor either in law or in fact of the 
original Florida Railroad Company chartered before the internal- 
improvement act of 1855, and by amended charter after said act, 
and referred to by Secretaries Schurz, Teller, Lamar, and Noble, 
but that there was no kind of connection between these two cor- 
porations. 

They also show that the internal-improvement act did not 
grant any benefits or land to the old Florida Railroad Company 
from Waldo to Tampa, 

They also show that the old Florida Railroad Company did not 
build any line of road from Waldo to Tampa, and did not have, 
under the internal-improvement act of the State of Florida of 
May, 1855, a right to a single foot of land and never claimed to 
have a right to a foot of land or to have built aninch of railroad. 

‘These are indisputable facts set forth in the public laws of the 
State, and the alleged facts on which the claim of the Florida 
Railway and Navigation Company is based is only a fabric of 
falsehood. 

In the first place we must bear in mind that the claim to this 
land made by the Florida Railway Company and its successors 
is founded 

First, on the statement that a disposal of it was made in the 
interna!-improvement act to the Florida Railroad Company. 

Second, on the statement that the Florida Railroad Company 
transferred its rights to the Florida Railway and Navigation 
Company. 

The internal-improvement act of Florida did not attempt to 
dispose of the land embraced in the grant made by Congress of 
May 17, 1856. 

That act in terms declared that if Congress should grant land 
to the State to build a line of road from Fernandina to Tampa 
with extension to Cedar Keys, and Jacksonville to Escambia Bay 
via Pensacola, and the railroad companies authorized under that 
act should build the road to Tampa with extension to Cedar Keys, 
such companies as should build any part of the line in compliance 
with and under the provisions of the act of January 5, 1855, should 
have the land so far as they should build the road. 

No one pretends that the Florida Railroad Company ever 
built any line or road or any part ofaline from Waldo to Tampa. 
All that these Secretaries claim is that the Florida Railroad Com- 
many claimed the right to build the road from Waldo to Tampa 
in 1860, and commenced to build it. 

The act does not grant the land to a railroad company that 
claimed the right to build the railroad and commenced to build 
it. 

This opinion contends that these two facts, viz, claiming the 
right to build the road, and commencing to build it, created a 
vested right which continued for centuries, and was transfera- 
ble to others. 

This proposition, even if there were any facts on which to base 
it, would be a monstrous fraud on the people—leaving out of 
view for the moment all other facts. The Florida Railroad Com- 
pany of 1855-1860 abandoned in 1866 the construction of the road 
from Waldo to Tampa before building a single foot of the line 
and notitied the State of Florida that their road from Fernandina 
to Cedar Keys was a completed road and subject to sale as a com- 


= road, and that they were not able and did not intend to | 


uild the road to Tampa; and the road was sold as a completed 
road, and bought as a completed road, and held as a completed 
road, and the sale contirmed to the purchasers by the Legisla- 
ture as a completed road, and a new franchise granted to the 
purchasers to build a road to Tampa, not with a land grant, but 
with money bonds indorsed by the State, and in this new fran- 
chise the new company was limited to a period of time in which 
the franchise to build the road to Tampa, and the time expired 
without the new company building any road to Tampa. 


See, then, what an enormous fraud is this statement of a vested 


right claimed by the new company in the old Florida Railro:d 
Company which abandoned all claim of right to build the road 
to Tampa, became extinct by the sale of its road as a completed 
road, the validity of its sale and purchase by a new company, 
being by the law dependent on the fact of its being a completed 
road and having no right to build a road to Tampa, this new 
company having obiained from the Legislature an act confirming 
to them all the rights and franchises of the old company under 
the internal-imprevement act of 1855, only so far as the road was 
built at the time of the sale. 

This new Florida Railroad Company having also obtained an 
act of the Legislature authorizing them to build the road from 
Waldo to Tampa with money bonds and not with lands limited 
to a certain time and having failed to build it. 

New charters having been repeatedly given to other companies 
to build the road with money bonde and with a grant of swamp 





and overflowed lands, without aay mention of the grant of May 
17, 1856, and without even a reservation of the grant under the 
act of May 17, 1856. 

he Fiorida Railway and Navigation Company was incorpo- 
rated as a new corporation in 1881, under the general laws of th 
State authorizing corporations to be made. This corporatio: 
had no kind of connection with the old Florida Railroad Com- 
pany, which had become extinct by the sale of the road in 1866 
as a completed road, fourteen years before this corporation y 
created, and which had abandoned the construction of a road t 
Tampa and all right to its construction, which was defunct 
act of law and in fact, and which,so far from transferring a 
right tothe Florida Railway and Navigation Company, had aba 
doned and declared to the State its abandonment of any ri 
to build the road to Tampa. 

In Searles etal. vs. Jacksonville, Pensacolaand Mobile Railr« 
Company, Justice Bradley says: 

But although the road had not been constructed on the entire lenet! 
line or route projected and authorized by its charter, yet the compan) 
stopped construction at Quincy, and the road seems to have been mutua 
regarded by the company and trustees as a completed road to this } 

(2 Wood’s Ct. Cl. Repts., 628.) 

Upon this subject of abandonment by the Florida Railroad 
Company ef a right to build the road to Tampa, Mr. Justic 
Bradley, in an interlocutory motion in a case pending befo 
him between the creditors of the Pensacola and Georgia Railroad 
Company and the new company and its stockholders which had 
been sold in like manner under the same act, held that the com- 
pany had abandoned the further completion of the road. 

It is really amazing that the Secretary of the Interior sho 
have even a law clerk who would write such an opinion, discus 
ing the opinion of Attorney-General Papy in 1858 on the point 
whether the charter of the Peninsular Railroad Company enacted 
by that Legislature, which charter granted the benefits of the 
internal-improvement act from Waldo to Tampa to that com- 
pany, and not to the Florida Railroad Company, contlicted with 
the chartered right of the Florida Railroad Company. 

The Secretary’s law clerk, for I amsure he never read the pa} 
he signed, commits the egregious mistake of not understanding 
the meaning of the language of the State attorney-genera 
The proposition was that the old Florida Railroad Compary ney 
acquired any vested right under the internal-improvement act 
of 1855 to build aroad from Waldo to Tampa. The Florida Ra 
road and Navigation Company claimed that they had; and tiat 
this was a vested right and had been transferred to them, a 
that with this vested right there was also transferred the right 
to the lands in the grant of May 17, 1856, which the Florida Ra 
road Company had acquired by accepting the benefits of the 
ternal-improvement act of 1855 and locating a line and filing a 
map. 

The governor of the State, M.S. Perry, in his message, de- 
clared that the Florida Railroad Company accepted the terms 
the act of 1855 for a road from Fernandina to Tampa, with 
extension to Cedar Keys, but thatthe Florida Railroad Comps 
was not building a railroad from Fernandina to Tampa, with an 
extension to Cedar Keys, but was building a railroad frm I‘ 
nandina toCedar Keys, and that it was not therefore entitied 
any of the benefits of the internal-improvement act either 
respect to lands or bonds beyond the point of divergence f 
the line to Tampa, and recommended the charter of another r 
road company, and giving to this new company the right tob 
the road and all the benefits of the internal-improvement ac‘ 
1855. 

A bill to this effect having been presented, the Legislatu 
referred the question whether the chartering of a new com 
to build the road to Tampa and giving such new comp=»ny | 
benefits of the internal-improvement act conflicted with an; 
right of the old Florida Railroad to build the road from Waldo t 
Tampa, to the Attorney-General, and heheld that it did not: | 
under the internal-improvement act of 1855 the Florida Railroa 


| Company might build a road and the Legislature might aut 


ize the new company to build a lateral road to it and give s 
new company all the benefits of the internal-improvement a 
1855, or might authorize such new company to commence at 
point to which the Florida Railroad Company had comp!«' 
the road, and therefore there was no conflict with any right 
the Florida Railroad Company, because it had no exclusive r 
under its charter to build the road and no right at all toany o! t 
benefits of the internal-improvementact, and further, because 
internal-improvement act required not only an acceptance 0! 
benefits of the act, but also a compliance with its terms by actu- 
ally building the road. 

But the important fact is, that the Legislature did give the 
clusive benefitsof the internal-improvement act for the line from 
Waldo to Tampa to another company, and neither the Florida 
Railroad Company nor the Peninsular Railroad Company or the 
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new company ever built the road, and both of the corporations 
died and became extinct without building any road. 

The facts, then, on which this mountain of fraud and falsehood 
has been erected, by which many millions of dollars have been 
and will be taken from the people of Florida, unless prevented by 
President Cleveland and Secretary Smith, to enrich a few men, 
are as shown by the lawsof the State of Florida, to be as follows: 

An act of the Legislature of Florida conveyed all the swamp 
and overflowed lands granted to the State and all the internal- 
im provement lands, viz. 500.000 acres, evranted to the State on 
her admission to the Union, to the governor and other State 
officers and their successors, as ex officio trustees, in trust, to sell 
them and apply the proceeds to the payment of the interest on 
¢10,000 to the mile of first-lien bonds of any companies which 
should be chartered to build and should actually build any part 
of the lines of road from Fernandinato Tampa and Cedar Keys and 
Jacksonville and Pensacola, in conformity with the provisions 
of said act, and also gave them the alternate sections of the 


swamp and overilowed lands and the internal-improvement land 


for 6 miles‘on either side of the road actually built. 


The trustees had nothing to do with the land embraced in the | 


act of Congress of May 17, 1856, and it was not a part of their 
trust, but one section of the act promised that if Congress should 


grant land for tuis purpose the Legislature would grant it to the 
companies which should build any part of the line under that act; 


and no companies ever built any part of the line from that day to | 


this from Waldo to Tampa or from Quincy to Pensacola under 
that act; and the companies thus chartered and which accepted 


the benefits of that act for any part of the said lines of road be- | 


came extinct, and these roads have been sold by the State as 
completed roads, and their charters by act and operation of law 
and by statutory enactment became extinct functus officio. 

The land embraced in the trust has all been granted by the 
Legislature to other and different roads in other and different 
parts of the State. 
embraced in it, has been repealed by the passage of other and 
inconsistent acts, viz: 

An act prohibiting the Pensacola and Georgia Railroad Com- 
pany from building the line to Escambia Bay, Pensacola, and pro- 
viding for a line of road from Jacksonville to Mobile, and grant 
ing State bonds instead of lands to such road, and by an act 
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them are built 
with donations of the swamp and overflowed land for 6 miles 
on either side of a line from Fernandina to Tampa, with exten- 


built with cuaranteed interest bonds, none of 


sion to Cedar Keys; none of them are required to pay one-hal 
of their net earnings to the State. none to pay one half of Ll p 
cent to the internal-improvement fund as a sinking fund, none 
of them are required to be subieect to all th provisions ol ie 
act of January is and the provisions of the 
improvement act of 1855 have b repealed by numer acts 
entirely inconsistent with its re uirements. 

The internal-improvement ac ony all imp and 
overtiowed lands and the 500, }acres of i ial-imp nt 
land, granted the State by Congress, to trust t land apply 
the proceeds to the payment of the interest on bonds of two lines 
of railroad, oncertain conditions. The roads were not built he 
lands, by acts of the Legislature, have been withrawn from the 
trust and appropriated to other purposes. The parts of the 
lines of road which were built have been sold as completed 


rouds, 

New charters have been granted to other companies to build 
the uncompleted parts of the li 
required in the original trust. 

‘The old companies became insolvent and extinct, and it is now 
claimed that the new corporations derived a right from those old, 


ne without any of the conditions 


insolvent, defunct corporations to land not embraced in the trust, 
but under a section of the act of January 5, 1855, which promised 
to give the land to these old defunct corporations if they should 
build the parts of the line which they did not build, and also un- 


der an act of Congress of May 17, 1856, which expressly declared 
that the Legislature should dispose of the land subsequent to the 
passage of the act and made the grant dependent on the disposal 
by the Legislature as each 10 miles should be built. 

The proposition is that a defunct corporation which could 


| only have had arightto land by buildinga railroad which it did 


The act itself, as to all the benefits and rights | 


authorizing the new Florida Railroad Company, holding the | 


completed road to Cedar Keys, to build from Waldo to Tampa, 


and authorizing them to issue money bonds for $15,000 a mile | 
without any grant of land, not even mentioning the grant in the | 


act of Congress of May 17, 1856. We have, then— 

First. A grantof lands and a guarantee of interest on bonds on 
condition that a railroad should be built. 

second. No road built. 


not build, but abandoned, could transfer a valid right to the land 
to some other company organized and chartered many years 
after its failure and after the original corporation became e) 
tinct and without life. 

The proposition is so false and so utterly without reason that 


itis evident that the Secretari names are signed to 


X- 


+? 7 
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opinions never read them. I[n 1866 the Florida Railroad Com- 
pany’s road was sold by the Stute officers as ex-ollicio truste sasa 
| completed road, on the ground that it had abandoned a!llintention 
and right to buildanyfurther. In i868, two years after thissale, 
the State Legislature declared to Convress that the State had 
not complied with the conditions of the act of May 17, IS#i, and 


Third. A sale by the State of so much of the road as was built | 


as a completed road. 

Fourth. The charter of new companies without any grant of 
land or any guarantee of interest. 

Fifth. A grant of the lands promised the companies first char- 
tered to other companies for other purposes on other lines and 
not to the Florida Railroad. 

Sixth. Anew company, chartered fourteen yearsafter the old 
companies became extinct, to build a railroad over a part of the 
same lines claiming to derive a right to the land not embraced 


asked for a new grant in which none of the companies chartered 
before the war should have any interest or right. 
There was never a claim of succession of any of the newly char- 


tered companies toany of the rights of the gld extinct companies 


| to the uncompleted parts of the line of road. 


‘There was never any transfer, real or pretended, by either act 
of parties or by act of the Legislature, of any right of e old 


companies to land on the uncompleted parts of the lines of road 


mentioned in the act of 1855. but this is not all of this enor- 
mous fraud. Great quantities of land lying along surveyed 
routes of these old extinct companies, which have not be fol- 
| lowed by the newly chartered companies, the Florida Railway 


in the trust, but subject to the conditions of the act of 17th May, | 


1856, from these old extinct companies which abandoned the 
construction of the road, and were sold out as completed roads, 
and which did not build any part of the lines of road between 
the points in question. 


Chis claim to this land is sought to be derived from these old 
companies under an act which in terms grants land only as each | 


10 miles shall be built, and which requires the companies receiv- 
ing the land to issue bonds, have the interest guaranteed by the 
Internal-improvement fund and paid by the internal-improve- 
ment fund, and when paid the internal improvement fund to have 
paid-up stock in the roads, and which requires the railroad com- 
panies under it to pay one-half of the net earnings to the internal- 
improvement fund, none of which conditions were contained in 
the new charters. 

From all this it is evident that neither the old Florida Rail- 
road Company nor any other of the companies chartered and 
authorized to build any part of the lines of road mentioned in 
that act ever acquired, or could by any possibility acquire, any 
right to any land on the uncompleted part of the line, or trans- 
mit any right to build the road over the uncompleted part of 
po line, or transfer to any other company rights which they 
— have themselves toland on either side of the uncompleted 
P Second. That none of the roads built under charters granted 
Since the sale of these roads as completed roads are built under 
the internal-improvement act of 1855, because none of them are 


| and Atlantic Railroad Company and attempted tu be passed by 





and Navigation Company, nor the Florida Central and Penin- 
sular Railroad Company, and the Pensacola and Atlantic Rail- 
road Company have been fraudulently claimed and certified to 
theses companies, land not embraced in the act, bevond the lim- 
its fixed in the law, and beyond the alternate sections within 6 
miles of the road actually built by the new companies, many years 
after the old companies had become extinct. Great areas of the 
land, I am informed, are outside of even the false and fraudu- 
lent indemnity limits prescribed in the act of May 17, 1856, and 
greatly in excess of the amount of land embraced in the act of 
Congress, if the Legislature had disposed of it, and the roads had 
been built under such disposal. 

Sixty thousand acres of valuable land in the counties of Jack- 
son and Calhoun, in Florida, on which there are many poor peo- 
ple living, have been approved, as | am informed, to Pensacola 
deed from that corporation to the Florida Central and Peninsu- 
lar Railroad Company, as *he successor of the Pensacola and 
Georgia Railroad Company, alleged to be under the act of May 
17, 1856, which gives land to the State as each 10 miles of road 
should be built. 

The Florida Central and Peninsular Railroad Company has 
never built a foot of road on the west side of the Apalachicola 
River, and has no connection with, and is not the successor, either 
in fact or law, to any rights ou the west side of the river, from the 
Pensacola and Georgia Railroad Company, which did build the 
completed line of road from Lake City to Quincy, which was 
sold by the State officers as a completed road in 1869, and was 
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prohibited from building any further by an act of the Legisla- 
ture of Florida. 

I have been on this land and know the people whoare living on 
it, and I know from them and from the attorney of the Florida 
Central Peninsular Railroad Company, Mr. Benjamin Liddon, 
an able and zealous lawyer, that he has been taking the acknowl- 
edgment of these poor people of a tenancy of their homes under 
this corporation for the purpose of compelling them either to 
buy their homes or be ejected from them by judgments obtained 
by proof of acknowledgments of title by tenant to his landlord. 

ich are the artifices by which in the courts the poor man, 
without money to defend his rights, is robbed of his home, his 
labor, and his property by corporations by the unlawful and 
fraudulent certification based on alleged facts by the Interior 
Department which the public laws declare to be false. 

What a condition of government is exhibited by these plain 
and indisputable facts,as to which there can be no denial or doubt! 
It is one to awaken the most serious apprehensions for the pres- 
ervation of the rights of the people, the security of their homes, 
and the enjoyment of the fruits of their labor. 

The same causes which have been powerful enough without 
the authority of law to deprive the people of Florida of their 
homes on this land and subject them and their children to the 
payment of many millions of dollars will be sufficient in the fu- 
ture to levy unlawful tribute upon the homes and labor of all the 
people of the United States unless they shall be removed. 

In a government where the rights of the people are dependent 
on the integrity of courts,where the executiveofticersare charged 
with taking care that the laws for their protection shall be faith- 
fully executed, shall we find neither courts nor executive officers 
to prevent millions of acres of land from being unlawfully taken 
possession of by great corporations, and the people living upon it 
either dispossessed and driven away from them or subjected to 
the payment of tribute to the corporations? 

The public servants who seek to protect the people are pursued 
with the slander and detraction of the hireling correspondents 
of venal newspapers. The power of these great corporations is 
felt in the Legislatures, the Congress, the Executive Depart- 
ments, the judicial tribunals. 

If the Senate in this executive session shail not find time and 
opportunity to take some steps towards redressing this great 
wrong I am persuaded the approaching Congress will not fail to 
find a remedy; and if Congress shall fail to protect the people 


and bring to justice the criminals who have roe this 


great wrong on them, on the majesty of the law, and on the 
purity of the Government, I have confidence that the President, 
who is the fearless friend and defender of public right and the 
rights and liberties of the people, and his able and learned Sec- 
retary of the Interior, will findjit to be within the range and'com- 
petency of their executive power to uncover these frauds, set 
them aside, and furnish protection to those who have been 
wronged. 

These, then, are a true recital of the facts asstated in the pub- 
lic laws of the United States and the State of Florida. As to 
their absolute truth there can be neither denial nor doubt. These 
facts show, in connection with similar facts relating to theswamp 
and overflowed land grant made in the act of Congress of 1850 
and supplementary acts, a case where the soil of an entire State 
has been taken in violation of law and appropriated to the per- 
sonal use and emolument.of a few individuals, a case in which 
tribute for their benefit has been imposed and is sought to be im- 
posed on every man who cultivates the soil now and for all time 
to come, a case where a largeshare of the labor and the comforts 
of every family, the education of every child, the means of sup- 
port of every church and of all charities is taken away from them 
to be applied to the uses and enjoyments of strangers and non- 
residents and very largely of aliens. 

It rests with Mr. Cleveland, the President of the United States, 
the firm and fearless friend of the people and of justice and 
right, and his able Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Hoke Smith, 
or with the Congress, or with the Legislature of the State to 
prevent the consummation of this great wrong, this monstrous 
and inexcusable robbery of the people, this betrayal of all the 
principles and pledges of the Democratic party, and to bring to 
punishment all persons who have been criminally connected with 
the perpetration of this conspiracy against the United States. 

The question remains for us to consider, to what extent the 
official declaration of three Secretaries of the Interior of the ex- 
istence of a law and facts which the journals of Congress and of 
State legislatures show does not exist can create such a law and 
such & fact and deprive citizens of their rights and of their homes. 

The act of Congress (R. S., 2449) is as follows: 

When lands have been. or may hereafter be, granted by any law of Con- 
gress to any of the several States and Territories, and where such law does 
not convey the fee-simple tithe of the lands or require patents to be issued 


therefor, the list of lands which have been, or may hereafter be, certified by 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office under the seal of his office, 


either as originals or copies of the original deeds, shall be regarded a 


veying tne fee simple of all the lands embraced in such lists that are o: 


character contemplated by such act of Congress and intended to be 2 
thereby; but when lands embraced in such lists are not of the charact 
braced by such acts of Congress, and are not intended to be granted t 
the lists, so far as these lands are concerned, shall be perfectly n 
void, and no right, title, claim, or interest shall be conveyed the 
Stats., 846; 18 id., 475; R. S., 2449; House Miscellaneous Document 
seventh Congress, second session, volume 16; Digest of Decision 

This statute is very plain, and makesany certification by a 
missioner or approved by a Secretary of the Interior of lai 
embraced in an act of Congress and not intended to be ¢g 
thereby absolutely null and void. 

It is attempted to explain away the force of this act . 
gress in its application to this grant by the statement tha 
actof May 17, 1856,and the swamp-land grant convey a fee 
title, and therefore the Secretary’s approval of these fr: 
lists is not within the term and mvaning of the act. 

This contention is manifestly untrue. No fee-simple ti 
eo instanti, on the approval of a law, be conveyed to an) 
which has not and can not have an existence until som 
quent act occurs or some subsequent condition be perform 

This proposition, if reason has anythingoto do with lay 
interpretation, is self-evident. 

The act of May 17, 1856, makes the grant dependent « 
eral subsequent conditions before it could take effect, viz: 

On a disposal by the State Legislature; 

On a location by authority of the State of a line of rai 
under such disposal; 

On the actual building of such line of road under suc 
posal; 

On the continuous perfermance of these conditions 


State; and this latter condition requires that the State shi 


not abandon the performance of these several conditions an 
clare its failure to comply with them and the purpose ney 
comply with them, and her abandonment of their performa 
as did the State of Florida in respect to this grant. 

The same proposition is true of the swamp and over'i| 
land grant of 1850 and the supplementary acts. These a 
Congress provide not that a fee-simple tithe was conve) 


instanti to the State on the approval of the act, but that wh: 


from the field notes of surveys by the United States it shou 


ascertained that on each 40 acres of land there was a great 


part of it, viz,21 acres,soswamp and overflowed as to be t! 
rendered unfit for cultivation, a title should then vest, but 


to the condition that the State should sell the land and apply t 


proceeds to the construction of the levees and ditches nec: 
to make it dry and fit for cultivation. 

The acts of Congress granting swamp and overflowed 
to the States nowhere provide that a fee-simple title to ar 
40 acres of land on which there is 21 acresof dry land fit { 
tivation shall vest immediately on the passage of the law. 


Neither do they provide that the fact whether they are swa 
or overflowed shall be determined by two false statement 


regard to the facts. Not only the words of this act, 
quoted, but also its object and spirit, are clear and unmista! 
Its purpose was that all lands which required to be sel 


which required an approval by a Commissioner of Public Land 


a Secretary of Interior, should be subject to its provisions, a 


that if a Commissioner or a Secretary should in any listo 
approve any notembraced in an actoi Congressand notin 
to be embraced thereby, such approval should be void a: 
vey no interest whatever. The answer is plain and self-e\ 


The approval is absolutely null and void, as much so as his 


proval of the Capitol or Executive Mansion of the United 
to some corporation. 

It requires no argument to show that the only object a: 
pose of the law was to prevent unlawful certifications of th 
lic lands and to make all unlawful certifications absolute|) \ 
The only question to ask is whether an approval of lan 


Secretary thirty-seven years after the passage of this act 0! | 


gress, which required a disposal by the Legislature and the | 
ing of railroads under such disposal, and requires that it : 
be done within ten vears, when no such disposal was made : 
such railroad built under such disposal, is embraced in th: 
of such an act of Congress and intended to be conveyed t 

Let us look at another side of this case. Are the officia 
have been connected with the unlawful appropriation of t! 
lic lands of the United States in Florida liable under the 
nal laws and is it the duty of the officers of the United Sta‘ 
take care that the laws shall be executed? 


LAW OF THE UNITED STATES. 
There is a statute of the United States which may prop 


applied to such acase. It reads as follows: 


If two or more persons conspire either to commit any offense ag 
United States, or to defraud the United Statesin any manner or for 4 
pose, and one or more of such persons do any act to effect the objec: 
conspiracy 


, alithe parties to such conspiracy shall be Mable to a pena'') ‘ 
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t less than $1,000 and not more than $10,000, a 
than two years.—Section 5440, Revised Statutes 
Is procuring unlawful certifications of vast bodies of the public 
lands of the United States on false statements of law and fact, 
which the public laws of the United States and of the State of 
Florida prove to be false, attempting to defraud the United St 
r defrauding the United 


nd to imprisonment not more 


States? 





e question answersitself. There can be no doubt that this 
act is within the terms of the | 

. » questions presented by this 1 rd profoundly concern t 
tuity of our Government. If the public lands of our country 
( sated by the established policy of « laws to be free homes 
for our people, can be cha 1d into the vast properties of i 

vi als. and thousands of milli of dollars be exacted from our 
people as purchase money by unlawful methods and without th 
sanction of Congress and noremedy be found, then indeed our de- 


acy is a pretense and a fraud and our Republic a failure. 
» PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the 
r ition reported by the Committee on Contingent E: : 
GEORGE. Mr. President, [feel some reluctance in bring- 
¢ this matter before the Senate now, but I feel under a very 
deep obligation to do so, and I will do it inavery few words. | 
shall offer an amendment, which I hope the Senate will adopt. 
{ stated afew days ago, when [ introduced the resolution which 
[have converted into an amendment to the pending resolution, 
that at the last session of Congress the following resolution was 
passed, which I will read, so that the Senate may understand 
the scope of the investigation which was then imposed upon the 
committee: 
19, 1892 
and they 
ue Way, 


APRII 

Resolved, That the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry be, 
are hereby, authorized and directed to ascertain in every practical 
and report from time to time to the Senate, the present condition of agricul 
ture in the United States, and the present prices of agricultural product 
and if there be any of which the prices are depressed, then the causes of such 
ae ssion and the remedies therefor. And particularly whether the re- 
py of the Department of Agriculture on the distribution and consumy] 
tion of farm products, published from time to time by authority of the Secre 
tary of Agriculture, contribute in any way to such depression of the market 





prices of such products, and whether any proper governmental purpose is 
subserved by such publication, and whether such publication should be con 
for this purpose that they be authorized, by subcommittee or other 





wise, to sit during the recess and ms of the Senate, at such times and 
‘3 as they may deem advisable, to employ a stenographer and such cle 

ssistance and such experts as they may deem necessary, and that t! 
ithorized to send for persons and papers, the expense of such investica 

tion to be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate 


If the Senate wiil give me their attention for a moment or two 
I shall state what we did under that resolution. In the first 
place, we applied to the Secretary of the Senate for funds to 
carry on the investigation. We were informed that the contin- 
gent fund had been about absorbed by other committees, and 
only the sum of $1,000 was allowed us. We employed an expert, 
and we have spent nearly $1,000 in paying his salary. We have 
collected information from nearly all the countries in the world. 
We applied to the Secretary of State, and he issued a circular 
to our consuls in all countries which are producing cotton, mak- 
ing inquiries in relation to the subject. We have secured a good 
deal of information, though we are very far from having com- 
plied with the order of the Senate. 

Before the last Congress adjourned, fearing that the commit- 
tee would be swamped again in relation to funds, I introduced a 
resolution continuing the committee. I estimated that about 
the sum of $5,000 could be economically expended in these in 
vestigations. > That would not be enough, but that sum could be 
economically expended. ‘Two subcommittees were appointed 
one on cotton, and the other embracing all the other agricultural 
products of the country. 

_1 wish now to submit to the Senate whether they will at this 
time provide that committee with the means of prosecuting 
thi ir investigation. If we have to go before the Committee on 
Contingent Expenses, it is very certain, from the number 
Similar resolutions which have been passed, that we shall ; 


=~ 


fp 


of 
t 


far less than a sufficient sum. So I merely want to put the 
question to the Senate now, whether on this great matter of the 


agricultural interests of the country, they will provide the funds 
necessary for an investigation. Of course, if the Senate vote 
down my amendment and we can not have the funds in order to 
make the investigation, that ends it; we can do nothing, and 
we must wait for a more favorable time. 

__ if the Senate will adopt the resolution, then I hope that the 
investigation is in such a state of progress that we shall be en- 
abled to reach a conclusion and to finish our labors by the meet- 
ing of the next session of Congress. ; 

_ it. GORMAN. Mr. President, I trust the Senator from Mis- 
Sissippi will not press his amendment at this time. 


oan GEORGE. I shallcall forthe yeas and nays on the amend- 
it. 
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Mr.GORMAN. The appropriation which has been already | 
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Mr. GORMAN. That mi tte have ali g ised it 

Mr. GEORGE. But hav t co ttee always divided am 
apportion 

“Mr. GORMAN Chat has bean dor in the way I indicat 
this morning, by : Secretary of the Senat 

Mr.GEORGE. Yes; butnot by the Committ n ( 
expel ses. 

Mr.GORMAN. The Secretary of the Senate a © last ses 
sion, as I stated this morning, had ew all the cul of 
arriving ata ) onclu ! W 1 thes I em barass 
ment unde vn an ome ( - Lie wi ad oO ’ ny 
time in such aca he desired . » be adopted as one 
which would better accommoda Sena and omo the 
public interest. Under th lar conditions i ich that 
ollicer stands now, it apdsoluteiy nece \ ior bis co ort anc 
for the comfort of everybody that | ) re t iould be 
complied with. That is all th j he ution [ have 
no doubt i he world from \ 1 know of the « lition of the 
funds tha 3 itor from ssippi act plish what h 
desir 

Mr. GEORGE Mr. Pri l oO be i per- 
fectly at this matter the f piace, tl 3t asmuch 
precedent for the i duction of my amendment for the action of 
the Senate as there was for the resolution authorizing the Com 
mittee on Conting t Expenses to ma their apportionment 

I do not wis! do anything wh vould show t t [hadany 
disrespect or rust of the Cr ittee on Contingent Expens« 3, 
but I have st ‘ e Senate can understand, 
that its ore a eat ti ist ~ ‘ the Senate was defeated 
because the conting fund was 1 up or apportioned so as to 
lea not r. <t to nothin » Con ‘ on Agri- 
( 

HARRIS Al ‘ yt h vr if the v fact 
that he states does not furnish the stror t argument for sub 
mitting this question to at sible ¢ ittee of this body to 
apportion tf n or th itions which have been or 
dered?. The Senator sta tha committe¢ ft out in 
the cold 

Mr. GEORGI No; not that. Th \ i rtio he 
fore the committee was rai what I int { uv. 

Mr. HARRIS. Still, ] } 1 th senator to say that 
the appropriatio for th l itions had b 0 distrib 
uted by the Secretary a ) no funds to ena es i 
tor’s committee to prot t r investicati 

Mr. GEORGE. That 
does not convey a fair and 
to the Senate. I in‘ended t 
the Secretary of the Senat 
tion of the resolution to wh 


at time that th« 
stated, so tha 


hat 


I found atti 
way | hav 
ciding between t 


comm 


> mor 
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Mr. HARRIS. T' a 

Mr. GEORGE. The money was alr y go Og 
the Senate, if they want this investigation to go on, to give the 
committee out of the contingent fund the sum of $5,000. If th 
Senate do not want to do that, if th want the Committee on 


Forestry to stop igation which it 
has begun, I am yntent; | have done my duty. I as 
the Senate to adopt the amendment which [ have offered in ac 
the views of several of the oldest 


Agriculture and 


perf etl y ce 


1 
and most ex 


perienced members of this body. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


atc 
“aeuuu. 


The amendment will be st 
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The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add to the pending reso- 


lution: 


Provided, That the said committee be, and they are hereby, instructed to 
set apart for the investigation of the condition of agriculture in the United 
States, etc., as directed by the resolution of the Senate, to be made by the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, the sum of $5,000, $1,000 of which to 
be paid out of the contingent fund available for the present fiscal year, and 
the remainder out of the contingent fund for the next fiscal year; which 
said sum of $5,000 is to be first deducted for the use aforesaid, and the bal- 
ance remaining of said sum only shall be apportioned by said committee. 


Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Mr. President, there can not be a 


doubt, I take it, if this resolution passes, that some of the com- | 
mittees which have been already authorized will be placed in| | 2 i ; 
| sideration of executive business. 


exactly the position which the Senator describes himself as hav- 
ing been placed in at the last session of Congress. 

Resolutions have already been passed authorizing six commit- 
tees to sit during the recess. ‘here are pending before the 
Committee on Contingent Expenses now, I think, six other res- 
olutions covering a like order. 


Many Senators think that some of the pending resolutions | 


involve matters of considerable importance, and should be re- 
ported; but take the six already authorized, take the sum dis- 
posable, and deduct from that sum the sum covered by this res- 
olution, and it follows as inevitably as the rule of subtraction 


would follow that there will not be the wherewith to apply to | 


the other committees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the 
amendment of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE}. 

Mr. BATE. I should like to know, for I am not exactly in- 
formed, precisely what is thesituation. I know we passed a reso- 
lution in regard to having the matter spoken of by the Senator 
from Mississippi investigated. I think it is highly important 
thatthatshould bedone. I knowof noinvestigation which could 
take place that would be more beneficial to the Senate or of 
greater interest to the public. I should like to know where the 
other money has gone and to what particular committees it is 
assigned. | was not aware of any distinction being made as to 
the amount except a thousand dollars to this committee, and that 
committee,and the othercommittee. Ishould like very much to 
have a statement as to what committees will get the $25,000, and 
let us see if we can not make a partition that will be agreeable 
to the Senator from Mississippi, representing the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. GEORGE. I wish to make only one statement in reply to 
the Senator from Louisiana. It is no objection to the adoption 
of this amendment that it does not leave funds enough for the 
other committees. The very object I had in view in offering 
the amendment was because the fund was not sufficient for all 
the committees; and | wanted the Senate to decide upon the 
relative importance of the work to be done by several commit- 
tees; that is all. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. The Senator did not understand 
my statement as objecting to his amendment. I simply made 
my statement so that the Senate might be in possession of the 
facts. 

Mr. HARRIS. I merely desire to say that we confer by this 
resolution upon the Committee to Audit and Controi the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Sevate the apportionment of the appro- 
priations for that purpose. 
every other Senator, it seems to me, should recognize the fact 
that that committee will take into consideration the character, 
the importance, and the necessity of the investigation proposed, 
and will exercise a sound discretionand judgment as to how the 
fund shall be apportioned between the various committees pro- 
posing to investigate different subjects. 

Now, the Senator from Mississippi proposes to deprive that 
committee of the discretion or the power in the light of such 
facts as may control its action as to the relative importance of 
investigations. He proposes by an order of the Senate todeprive 
it of any discretion or judgment whatever in respect to this par- 
ticular matter, while | suppose the Senator from Mississippi is 
willing for it to have the discretion in respect to all other mat- 
ters. 

I have a very kindly side towards the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, but unfortunately for me, I have a kindly side towards all 
committees. If it be a proper rule to allow a committee of this 
body to apportion that fund there should be no exception. 

I shall vote against the amendment of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi and all other kindred amendments. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I do not intend to have it in- 
ferred from anything that has been said here that I have any 


the Committee on Contingent Expenses. I respect that com- 
mittee, and I would not have introduced the resolution if I had 
not first obtained the consent of the chairman of the committee 
to do it. 

The Senate has a right, and it is its duty, to decide upon the 
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relative importance of these investigations when it is conceded 
that the money is insufficient. That is all I ask the Senat: to 
do. If the Senate believes that the investigation ordered to 
made by the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry is not of 
more importance to the country than all the rest put tog 
then it can vote down my amendment. My opinion is that it 
the most important duty the Senate has committed to any of 
committees in the last or the present Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The questionis on the a 
ment of the Senator from Mississippi to the resolution of 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL}. 

Mr. GORMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to th 


Mr. CHANDLER. I ask the Senator from Maryland to 
hold the motion that I may rise to a question of persona! 
lege. It will take buta few moments. 

Mr. GORMAN. Asa matter of course I yield for a pers 


| matter. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
shire will proceed. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATIONS. 
Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I desire, while the Sena- 
tor from Indiana |[Mr. VOORHEES] is in his seat, to make some 
reference to statements made by him with regard to myse!! in 


The Senator from New H 


| his remarks on yesterday. 


I did not distinctly understand whether the Senator from [n- 
diana stated that he might have heard certain facts about my offi- 
cial action as Secretary of the Navy or that he had heard those 
facts. I looked in the RECORD this morning for the speech of 
the Senator, but it has not yet been published in the Recorp 
and may not be until after the extraordinary session of the Sen- 
ate has closed. I find, however, what purports to be a verbatim 
report of the Senator’s remarks in the Washington Post of this 
morning, April 15, and I read as follows: 

Ihave heard alieged of the Senator from New Hampshire various ; 
and ugly things which I have not credited. I have heard men say that 
he was Secretary of the Navy he built three or four shipsthat made but 
trip in their lives, and that was to the bottomofthesea. [More lau] 
the galleries.| I have heard it alleged that the contractors who built! 
retired from their work rich, contented, and infamous, all at the same 
I have heard these things said. 

Mr. President, I thought I had kept a pretty good track of 
the various attacks which have been made upon me from t 
time, both personal and official. If I had been called uy: 
frame an indictment for the Senate against myself for the 5 
tor from Indiana to use in this Chamber, I could have ; 
him one with more semblance of correctness than the one w 
it has pleased him to bring forth against me. 

[It so happens that I never heard of either of these charges 
I have heard many statements about myself, true and false, 
never until now did | hear that I had been charged as Secret 
of the Navy with building three or four ships which mad 
one trip and that was to the bottom of the sea. 

The only ships that were built while I had the honor to oc 
that office were the Chicago, the Boston, the Atlanta, and th 
Dolphin; and those ships I think are very much afloat at ¢! 
day. When the great review takes place in Hampton | 


e ot ti) | and in New York Harbor those ships will appear as fine 
The Senator from Mississippi, as | 


as exist in the world, of the period when they were constr 
While the Dolphin will contain on board the President 
United States, the Cabinet, and possibly Senators now upon thi 
floor, I devoutly hope that she will not go, as shenever hus yet 
gone, to the bottom of the sea. 

[ built no other ships; I made no other contracts. All th 
tracts for those ships were made with Mr. John Roach. an 
not be Mr. Roach that the Senator meant when he said, *’ | ha\ 
heard it alleged that the contractors retired from their \ 
rich, contented, and infamous, all at the same time.” Se 
and the country know what became of John Roach. He }: 

a failed contractor through the injustice of my successor «s 
retary of the Navy. Hisaffairs went into the hands of assiyu 
and he died a broken-hearted man. © 

It has not been my purpose, [ have not thought it be: 
in me, to bring at any length at any time the circumsta 
Mr. Roach’s failure before the Senate, and I do it now o 
the purpose of showing to the Senate that the Senator f: 
diana was very much mistaken when he gave an intimati 
the country that the allegations here narrated were correct auc 
true. I desire to interpose a distinct denial to those charg: 
and also to deny any imputation that has ever found its way into 


, L | the public prints in any way ailecting either my persona! «! 1) 
desire to cast any suspicion upon the fairness, judgment, etc., of 


official integrity. 

Mr. President, it has not been my custom to notice mere gen: 
eral charges, but since | have been old enough to holdapen an¢ 
write, there has never been any specific charge of any kin made 
against me that I have not promptly noticed by my voice and 
my pen. 
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[ certainly am not willing to be deterred from pressing the | 
resolution concerning the Senator from North Dakota by any | 
suggestions of this kind. If at any time any Senator sees fit to | 
make @ serious allegation against me, either as an individual or 
as a public official before my entrance into the Senate, I shall 
promptly meet the allegations and close by a request for an in- 
vestigation. 

But, Mr. President, I desire to call the attention of the Sena- 
tor from Indiana and other Senators upon that side of the Cham- 
per to the position which they have taken in the late debate. It 
is one that never will allow any Senator to have an investigation 


of any charges made against him, however injurious they may | 


pe, concerning his life before he became a member of this body. 
Senators can come in here and make allegations of any sort they 
nlease about a brother Senator, and if they relate to transactions 
happening before he was elected, the only remedy for that Sen- | 
ator is to make denial upon the floor of the Senate. If the dcc- 
trine which the Senators upon theother side of the Chamber are | 
asserting is the correct one, under nocircumstances is there any 
constitutional right of this body to investigate for the purpose | 

| 


of relieving a Senator upon this tloor from the opprobrium which 
may attach to unjust charges. 

That has not been hitherto the precedent of the Senate, and I 
trust that it is not hereafter to be the precedent of the Senate. 
I trustthat the requestof the Senator from North Dakota that he 
may be investigated will be granted, and that the request of the 
Senator from Montana that he be investigated may be granted; | 
and it will be entirely agreeable to me to be myself investigated | 
concerning any charge which any Senator will undertake seri- 
ously to make upon the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. President, [ do not know that the Senator from Indiana 
intended that anyone should understand in this broad land that | 
the charges which he said he had heard against me were true, | 
but for fear that some person might say that I sat silent in the 
Chamber after the Senator had stated that he had heard these | 
things, [deemed it my duty and my privilege to make the state- 
ment which I now submit to the Senate. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, the Senator from New 
Hampshire says I was mistaken in what I said yesterday. | 
was not mistaken. I was making no accusation against that 
Senator; I was bringing no charge against him; but I was i)lus- 
trating the conduct of the other side of the Chamber. I was 
alluding to the fact that for years past the country has rung with 
charges against Senators on that side of the Chamber, imputing 
to them faults and offenses graver even than those imputed to 
the Senator from North Dakota; and in illustration of the fact 
that they had sat silent, had never taken up the spirit of accusa- | 
tion or investigation while their own peopie were affected, I 
alluded en pessent, without any intention of being responsible 
for the truth of the charge, that I had even heard the Senator 
himself gravely accused. I have, and others have. 

The very language which I used I heard used by others, and 
at not a very remote period of time from the present. Papers 
have been sent tome. lam no dumping ground either, as the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] so well said yesterday. 
I toss those things into the waste basket and the fireplace;: I 
have great contempt for them. But I was illustrating the fact 
that the Senators on the other side of the Chamber, especially 
the Senator from New Hampshire, were swift to avenge what 
the Senator termed the purity of the Senate when he could make 
a point against a political adversary, but he was silent and dumb 
in the presence of charges affecting not merely himself, but other 
Senators on that side of the Chamber. It was in that spirit 
| brought it forward and in none other. 

(am not an accusing spirit. I hold that those accusations 
should not be investigated if the offenses imputed took place 
prior to the election here. That was my argument yesterday. 
I stand on it now. I said yesterday that I did not arraiga that | 
side of the Chamber for what they have not done in the past, but 
What they were trying todo now in the present, totally incon- 
sistent with what their career had been heretofore, betraying a 
hypocrisy and a phariseeism inconsistent with what I conceive | 
to bo a manly and true position, especially under the limitations 
o! our Constitution. 

[ say to the Senator from New Hampshire if he is never ar- | 
raigned or accused until I do it he will go very free and cheer- 
ful through life, unless it might be necessary, as [ thought it 
Was yesterday, to confront him with an illustration growing out 





- accusations even against himself. I have none to make, and 

make none now. 

I believe this is all I desire to say. | 

Mr. GORMAN, I renew my motion that the Senate proceed 

0 the consideration of executive business. | 
Mr. HANSBROUGH. I hope the Senator from Maryland will | 


yield to-me. 


; I desire to occupy the attention of the Senatefor a 
CW moments, | 
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Mr. GORMAN. If it is a personal matter, I will yield; but the 
Senator must understand and appreciate that we ought to pro- 
ceed with the business before us. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. [tis a personal matter. 
be construed as a personal matter. 

Mr. GORMAN. Then, of course, I will yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognizes the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. 
ate a very short time. 

Mr. President, I trust the Senate will notadjourn until it gives 
my colleague the opportunity which he has asked to have an in- 
vestigation of the serious allegations and accusations made against 
him. I believe when my colleague rose in his place in the Sen- 
ate yesterday and said that he courted an investigation here, 
that through him the State of North Dakota was speaking and 





I think it can 


[ will occupy the attentionof the Sen- 


| . . . . . — 
| demanding a right that itsrepresentative in this body be heard. 


That, it seems to me, 
Mr. VOORHEES. 
der. 


is a very high ideal of State righis. 
Mr. President, I rise to a question of or- 
The Senator from North Dakota is not speaking toa ques- 


tion of personal privilege. He is arguing a question that it 
| would require unanimous consent for him to pursue. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 


Senator from Indiana that the floor was given to the Senator 
from Maryland; that he yielded the floor, and the Chair r 
nized the Senator from North Dakota. As to the question of 
the propriety of the remarks of the Senator from North Dakota, 
that isa matter he must judge of himself. It is not a question 
1e Chair recognizes the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. I think that this matter is persoral to 
me, as it relates to my colleague and to the State I have the 
honor in part to represent here. 

Mr. President, I claim that no political party has aright to 


Ccog- 


come here and deny the privilege asked for by my colleague. I 
hope, as I said in the beginning, that the Senate will notadjourn 


without giving him the opportunity he has asked to be investi- 
gated. [donot want him to go back to his people and to rest under 
this cloud all summer until we convene here avain next Decem- 
ber. I believe the Senate should grant him the request he has 
made here. | ask unanimous consent that the resolution sub- 


mitted by the Senator from Massachusetts |Mr. HOAR| may be 
adopted. 

Mr. VEST. I object. 

Mr. GORMAN. [ move that the Senate proce d to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota asks unanimous consent—— 

Mr. GORMAN. I move that the Senate proceed—— 

Mr. CHANDLER. [rise to a question of order. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I object, and that ends it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of the opinion 
that the Senator from North Dakota, being on the floor, had a 
right to make the request as part of his remarks, and that his 
request the Chair is bound to submit to the Senate. Is tl 
objection t » the request of the Senator from North Dakota 

Mr. COCKRELL. There is. 

Mr. HARRIS. Pending which, a motion to proceed to the 


consideration of executive business was unquestionably in order. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Before a motion can be 
to proceed to the consideration of executive business by a Sen- 
ator the Senator must be recognized by the Chair. The Chair 
had recognized no one but the Senatorfrom North Dakota. The 
that there is objection to the request of t 
h Dakota. 
Mr. COCKRELL. There is: 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


AND 


made 


iC 


[ object. 
Objection is made. 
ANTITRUST 


INTERSTATE-COMMERCE DECISIONS. 


Mr. MANDERSON. Idislike at this moment to ask the priv- 
ilege, but as I feel compelled to leave the Chamber I wish to 
make a request. 

A few days ago, in that latitude of debate which is permitted 
here, the decisions that have excited some comment throurhout 

| the country, made by Judge Ricks, in Ohio, and Judge Speer, in 
Georgia, were referred to. It was very evident, when I read the 
| comments made upon the decisionof Judge Sp-er, that same 


the 
newspapers seemed to be under had also 
sseu themselves to that 
subject. 

[| have in my hand the full decision of Judge Speer, transmit- 
ted to me by that judicial officer. It bears upon questions of 
moment and of exceeding importance that have excited very 
great interest. Referring as the decision does more particu- 


larly to the antitrust act and the interstate-commerce law, I 
think it would be well that the decision, which is not of length, 
should appear in the RECORD. 


I ask the unanimous consent of 
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the Senate 
ceedings. 
Mr. BUTLER. I object. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South C 
lina objects to the request of the Senator from Nebraska. 


that it be printed in the RECORL aay’s pro- 


aro- 


Mr. HOAR. Ishould like to ask if there is any objection to 
publishing as a document the three decisions which were re- 
{< d to. 

ir. MANDERSON. I wason the point of asking that it be 
pri nt : as a document. 

ir. HOAR. That is what I desire. 

Mr. M ANDERSON. I knowagreat many will desire to sec it. 

Mr. VEST. Let that be done. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Does the Senator from South Carolina 


objec + to that reque st? 

Mr. BUTLER. No, sir. 

Ilr. HOAR. I should like to add é0 the request to print the 
decision of Judge Speer, that the document also include the de- 
cisions of Judge Taft and Judge Ricks, to be printed under the 
direction of the Committee on Printing, if the chairman will 
undertake it. 

Mr. VEST. That is right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, re objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Nebraska, a» armended by the Senator 
from Massachusetts, that the decisions bc printed as a document? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BUTLER. All three decisions are to be printed? 

Mr. MANDERSON. All three are to be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thatis the understanding of the 

Chir vir . 7 

The order was reduced to writing and entered on the . 

as follows: 


Is th 


Journal, 


Resolved, That the late decisions of Judge Speer, of Georgia, Judge Ricks, 
of Ohio, and Judge Taft, of Ohio, made in certain cases involving the rights 
and duties of railroad employés and construction of the antitrust and inter- 
Stale-commerce laws be printed in document form for the use of the Senate. 

EXECUTIVE SHSSION. 
Mr. GORMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 


The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the | 


After one hour and thirty 
reopened. 


consideration of executive business. 
minutes spent in executive session the doors were 
INTERNATIONAL MONETARY CONFERENCE, 

Mr. GORMAN, from the Committee on Printing, to whom 
was referred the resolution submitted this day by Mr. DAvIs, 
reported it without amendment, and it was considered by unan- 
imous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That there be printed and bound for the use of the Senate 1,500 
additional copies of Executive Document No. 82, Fifty-second Congress, sec 
ond session, being the proceedings of the international monetary confer- 
ence 


REPORT OF IMMIGRANT COMMISSIONER SCHULTEIS. 


Mr. GORMAN, from the Committee on Printing, to whom 
was referred the resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. CHAN- 
DLER, reported it without amendment, and it was considered by 
unanimous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Public Printer be, and is hereby, directed to print for 
the use of the Senate, with a title page, 12,000 additional —— of the report 
of Immigrant Commissioner H..J. Sc hulteis, contained in Part Il, House Ex- 
ecutive Document No. 235, first session Fifty-first Congress, pages 263 to 323, 
inclusive 

Mr.GORMAN. The reports accompanying these resolutions 
will be printed under the rule? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER). 
will be printed under the rule. 

THANKS TO THE VICE-PRESIDENT 

Mr. MANDERSON. I offer, with great senna the resolu- 
tion [ send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Senate are due, and are hereby tendered, 
to the Vice-President for the impartiality and courtesy with which he has 
presided over the Senate during its present extraordinary session. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution; and it was agreed to nem. cou. 


INVESTIGATION BY COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FOR- 
ESTRY. 

Mr. GEORGE. I ask leave to call up the resolution, which I 
introduced several days ago, in relation to the investigation of 
me agricultural interests of the country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Chair understand the 
Senator from Mississippi that he desires to call up the resolu- 
tion which he offered as an amendment to the resolution of the 
Senator from Missouri |[Mr. CockRELL]? 

Mr. GEORGE. No; the independent resolution. 


The reports 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be r 
The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. ( 





on the 10th instant, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, ins 
to set apart for the investigation. of the condition of agric' iltur 
United States, etc., as directed by the resolution of the Senate to 


and Forestry, the sum of $5,000, 
rent fund available for t 


by the Committee on Agriculture 


oT 


sand of which to be paid out of the contin 
fiscal year and the remainder out of the contingent fund for tl 
year. 
ro x 7 : +5 f 
Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I rise to a question « 


When the Senate went into executive session the meas 


ing before it was the resolution of the Senator from M 
| (Mr. COCKRELL] reported by the Committee to Audit a 
Mr. ¢ KRELL]| 1 ted by the ¢ it to Audit 





eee 





irol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which t 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] had offered an am 
and the amendment of the Senator from Mississippi 
pending question. Thatis the matter now before thi 
according to my conception of the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. GEORGE. I move to take up the resolution w] 
just been read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state t 
the judgment of the Chair the > sie of order raised by t] 
ator from Tennessee is well taken, and the business prop: 
fore the Senate is the resolution of the Senator from Mi 
the pending question being on the amendment submitted 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. GEORGE. I move to take up the resolution just 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mis 
now moves that the resolution just read be taken up for « 

eration by the Senate. 

Mr. HARRIS. Before we get into a wrangle here 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not wantany wrangle about it. 
want a vote on my motion. 

Mr. HARRIS. I beg the Senator from Mississippi to 1 
strength of his case upon his amendment, which prese: 
cisely the same question. Why should he move to div: 
Senate from the consideration of the resolution reporte 
of its standing committees? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheChair rules that a 
to proceed to the consideration of any other than the 
order is not debatable. The question is on agreeing to t! 
tion of the Senator from Mississippi, that the Senate pro 
the consideration of the resolution submitted by him. [P 
the question.] The Chair is in doubt. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let us have the yeas and nays and 
with it. 

Mr. HOAR. Lrise to a parliamentary inquiry. I d: 
know whether if this resolution be taken up it must not 
the law go to the Committee to Audit and Control the | 
tingent Expenses of the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would hold 
reterence would not be necessary, as a resolution has a 
been passed authorizing an appropriation for the purpos 

Mr. GEORGE. The resolution for that purpose has a 
passed the Senate. 

Mr. HOAR. [If the Chair will pardon me, this resoluti 
vides that $1,000 of the sum is to be paid out of the con 
fund for this year, the remainder to be paid out of the conf 
fund for next year. The resolution creates for the first 
charge upon a particular contingent fund, I submit. 
press the question if the Chair is not in doubt about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is not p 
now before the Chair for it to rule upon. The questi 
the motion of the Senator from Mississippi to procee 
consideration of the resolution. [Putting the question. 
noes seem to have it. 

Mr. GEORGE. I call for the yeas and nays 

Mr. HARRIS. Very well; let the yeas and nays be 
if the Senator from Mississippi wants them. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I move that the Senate a 

Mr. HAWLEY. Sine die. 

Mr. CALL. I hope the Senator will allow me one 
I withdraw the objection | made to the consideration of 
olution reported by the committee, and will state that n 
tion was only to the consideration of the resolution in ex 
session. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I ask the Senator from Mississipp! 
low by unanimous consent the two resolutions which have 
reported from the Committee to Audit and Control th 
gent Expenses of the Senate to be adopted first, so as t 
what special committees are to be authorized to sit in vac: 
and then dispose of his resolution. 

Mr. GEORGE. I desire to have a vote of the Senat 
question whether they will give the money, in preferen 
other appropriations out of the contingent fund, to the Ag 


I 
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tural Committee. For that reason I desire to have the vote on 
my motion now. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President—— 

fhe PRESIDING OFFICI The Chair will recognize the 
Senator from Missouri, with the understanding that debate is 
ding by unanimous consent. 

- COCKRELL. Ido not rise under unanimous consent, but 

suestion which is in order. I move that the Senate domnoy 

in sine die. 
HIGGINS. I hope that will not 
ir. GHORGE. I call for the yeas and nays on that motion. 

10 PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
ves that the Senate do now adjourn sine die. On that ques- 

the yeas and nays are demanded by the Senator from 

appt. 

» yeas and nays were ordered. 
». MANDERSON. Ta sire to 
motion to adjourn sine die? 

10 PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
die. The roll will be c 
Senator from Missouri. 

The p eeeeeeey proceeded to call the roll. 

CAREY (when his name was called) 
Senator from South Carolina | Mr. IrBy]. 
. PUGH. All pairs are off now. 
CAREY. I am informed that all 


proce 
! 


De cone. 


Ar: 
i 15- 


understand the question. 
motion is to adjourn sin 


alled on agreeing to the motion of the 
Tam paired with 


pairs are off. I vote 


Mr. DUBOIS (when his name was called). I am 

» junior Senator from New Jersey |Mr. SMITH}. 

Mr. BERRY. The Senator from Idaho is at liberty to vote. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Then I vote “nay.” 

Mr. DUBOTS (when Mr. SHOUP’S name was called I desire 
oannounce the pair of my colleague [Mr. SHOUP] with the junior 
Senator from California[Mr. WHITE]. 

The roll call having beet n concluded, the result was announced- 
nays 23, as follows: 


paired with 


ec 92 
yeas oo, 


YEAS—23 
Berry, Dolph, Fill, 
Blackburn, Fauikner, 
Brice Gibson, 
Butler 
Carey, 
Cor krell, 


Pasco, 
Jones, Ark *latt, 
Lodge, Pugh, 
Gorman, McMillan, Tur pie, 
Harris, Morrill, Vest. 
Hawley, Palmer, 
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Bate, Dubois, Hunton, Peffer, 
Cal) George, Jones, Ney. Roach, 
Chandler, Gordon, Kyle Stockbridge, 
Coke Hansbrough, Manderson, Voorhees, 
Cullom, Higgins, Martin, White, La. 
Davis, Hoar, Murphy, 
NOT VOTING—38. 
Pettigrew, 
Power 
Proctor, 
Ransom, 
Sherman, 
Shoup, 
Smith, 
Squire, 
Stanford, 
Stewart, 


Aldrich, Gallinger, 

Allen Gray, 

Allison, Hale, 

Caffery, Irby, 

Camden, Lindsay, 
Cameron, McPherson, 
Colquitt, Mills 

Daniel, Mitchell, Oregon 
Dixon, Mitchell, Wis. 
Frye, Morgan, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
tion to adjourn sine die does not prevail. 

Mr. PASCO. I move that the Senate de now adjourn. 

Mr. BUTLER. I trust that will not be done. We ought to 
be able to get through with the business here this evening. 

Mr . BATE. The motion is not debatable. 

Mr. BUTLER. The jdea of coming back here on Monday on 
& trifle like this seems to be a bsolutely childish. There wiil be 
hO quer um here on Monday. 

_ PASCO. I made the motion because I 

isfied that it will be impossible for the different elements to get 
together and arrange the business this evening; but if there is 
any prospect of accomplishing anything by remaining here I will 
withdraw the motion. 
_ ‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion to adjourn is with- 
drawn. The question recurs on the motion of the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] to proceed to the consideration of his 
resolution, on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. CALL. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas and nays 
ordered, and the roll will be called 

Mr. PLATT. What is the motion. 

Mr. GEORGE. 
on my motion 

Mr. CALL. I move that the Sena 

the PRESIDING OFFICER. The question before the Sen- 


aie is on proceeding to the consideration of the resolution of the 
Senator from Mississippi. 


Teller, 
Vance, 
Vilas, 
Walthall, 
Washburn, 
White, Cal. 
Wilson, 
Wolcott. 


The vote being a tie, the mo- 


feel very well sat- 


s have been 


» adjourn. 


The yeas and nays have already been ordered | 
| tor from Mississippi [Mr. Gz 
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Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator from Flori la 
the Senate do now adjourn. That motion 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
noved that the Senate which 
from Florida has been withdrawn. 
Mr. CALL. Mr. Presid 
aaio l 
Mr. ¢ Or KRELL. 
moved that the Senate : 
, ESIDING 


. the 


has m«¢ 
Is certain 
penator from 


Mowon oi ft 


ISON. 
» his 
y tor an bour 
ret torether, a 
i $ lie. 
-HSIDING OF} 


a {Mr 


re 1b. Vitae iy mol 
ESIDING OFFICE! ‘he motion to 
question recurs on the motion of the 
pon which the yeas and nays hav 
to proceed to the consideration of the resolution 
him. The roll will be called. 
The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 
Ir. CAREY (when his nan e was cal ed). Tam paired witl 
the Senat . [RBY], and therefore with 


v 
1 

i 

Y 


Ssippi, u 


om South Carolina[{Mr 
hold my vote. 
Theroll call having been conel 
yeas 21, nays 26; as follows: 
YEAS—21 


Bate George Martin Stockbridg 
Butler Gordon, Morrill, Turpic 
Caffery, Hunton Murphy Voorhees 
Call, Ky} Peffe: 
Coke, McMillan, Proctor 
Davis Manderson, Roach, 
NAYS—26 

Dubois, Higgins Pasco 
Faulkner Hill Platt 
Gibson Hoar Pugh, 
Gorman, Jones, Ark Vest, 
Hansbrough, Jones. Nev White, La. 
Harris Lodge 
Hawley Palme 

NOT VOTING—3; 
Aldrich, Gallinger Pettigrew, Vance 
Allen Gray Powe Vv i 
Allison, Hale, Ransom, Walthall, 
Camden, irby. Sherman, Washburn, 
Cameron Lindsay, Shoup White, Cal 
Carey, McPherson, Smith, Wilson 
Oolquitt Mills Squire Wolcott 
Daniel Mitchell, Or I Stant 
Dixon Mitchell, Wis. Stewart 
Frye Morgan, Teller 


uded, the result was announced— 


Berry 
lackburn 
Brice 
Chandler 
Cockrell, 
Cullom, 
Dolph, 


} 
4 


So the motion was not 


agreed to. 

DISBURSEMENTS BY RE‘ 
ir. WHITE of Li uisiar 1a. 
ator from Missouri [Mr. ¢ 
ing question, is it not? 

Mr. HARRIS. Itis. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
before the Senate 

Mr. BUTLER. Let the 

The PRESIDING 
resolution. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. Cock- 
RELL, reported from the Committee to Audit and Contro! the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate by Mr. Wurre of Lo 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee to Audit and Control the 
penses of the Senate be instructed to ascertain and fix thes 
be disbursed by the various standing or speciad committees : 
during the recess; that when the said sum or sums b 
fixed by the said committee, the expenses of t 
img or select, authorized to sit during the reces 
amount so fixed by the said committee 

Resolved jurther, That the said Committee t 
gent Expenses of the Senate, in ascertaining and fixing the said sur 
and hereby is, directed to so fix the amounts as ep the aggregate * 
within the appropriation 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


ESS COMMITTEES. 
+} 


ion of the Ser 


I call 
DOCKRELL |. 


upthe resolut 
That, I think, isthe pend- 


That is the pendin 


read. 
Secretary will 


resolution be 


l 
OFFICER. The read the 


lsiana, 


The amendment of the Sena- 
RGE] will be read. 


[t is proposed to add to the resolution the 


The SECRETARY. 
following proviso: 

Provided, That the said committee be, and they are hereby 
set apart for the investigation of the condition of agriculture 


instructed to 
in the United 
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States, etc., as directed by the resolution of the Senate to be made by the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, the sum of %,000, one thousand of 
which to be paid out of the contingent fund available for the present fiscal 
year and the remainder out of the contingent fund for the next fiscal year, 
which said sum of 85,000 is to be first deducted for the use aforesaid, and the 
balance remaining of said sum only shall be apportioned by said committee, 


Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I move to lay the amendment on 
the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Louisiana 
moves to lay the amendment submitted by the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi upon the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on agree- 
ing to the resolution of the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, I have onl; one word to say. I 
think this is a very dangerous resolution. It gives opportunity 
for the rule of the Senate by afew men. Itopens the way to all 
corrupt influences to control this body. I believe it is unconsti- 
tutional to delegate the legislative powers of this body to any 
three Senators on this floor, and I shall vote against the resolu- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


INVESTIGATION BY COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


Mr. CHANDLER. I ask that the reports from the Commit- 
tee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate 
be taken up for consideration in their order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection, 
and the first resolution in order reported by the committee will 
be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. JONES of 
Arkansas April 10, 1893, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Indian Affairs be instructed, either by 
full committee or such subcommittee or committees as may be appointed 
by the chairman thereof, with the full power of such committee to continue, 
during the recess of Congress, the investigations authorized by the resolu- 
tion of May 13, 1890, and February 27, 1891, with the authority and in the 
manner and to the extent provided in said resolutions, and in the pursuance 
of such investigations to visit the several Indian reservations, Indian schools 
supported in whole or in part by the Government, and the five nations in 
the Indian Territory, or any reservation where, in the opinion of said com- 
mittee, it may be necessary to extend their investigations. 

2. That said committee or subcommittee shall have power to send for per- 
sons and papers, to administer oaths, and to examine witnesses under odth 
touching the matters which they are hereby empowered to investigate, and 
may hold their sessions during the recess of the Senate at such place or 
places as they may determine; and the necessary and proper expense in- 
curred inthe execution of this order shall be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the chairman of said committee. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 
The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to. 
INTERSTATE-COMMERCE INVESTIGATION. 


Mr. BUTLER. Let the next resolution be reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next resolution will be 
read. 

The Secretary read the resolution reported by Mr. BUTLER 
from the Committee on Interstate Commerce April 10, 1893, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Interstate Commerce be, and is hereby, 
authorized to inquire whether or not the methods prevailing in the trans- 
portation of freight and passengers over the great railroad lines of the coun- 
try and the conditions and necessities of travelers and shippers and of the 
transportation companies justify or require a repeal or modification of sec- 
tion 5 of the interstate-commerce act of February 4, 1887, which prohibits 
pooling under any circumstances; and that said committee be further au- 
thorized to inquire whether the system of closing and sealing cars engaged 
in transporting merchandise from one of the States of the Union into another 
State through foreign territory, or fromsuch territory into any State, or from 
such territory through the United States into foreign territory, or any sys- 
tem of bonding merchandise so transported, needs to be modified or further 
regulated by law, and whether all railroads engaged in such traffic should 
either be required toconform to ali the provisions of the said interstate-com- 
merce act or be prohibited from continuing such transportation business, 
and whether any modifications should be made of the existing provisions of 
law concerning the relations between common carriers and their employés; 
the said committee being hereby empowered to sit during the recess of the 
Senate, to act by subcommittees if deemed necessary, to take testimony at 
convenient points, to send for witnesses, books, and papers, and employ a 
stenographer, and to haveits expenses paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate; anc it is expressly provided that no additional expense whatever 
shall be allowed for clerical hire under the terms of this resolution. 


Mr. HOAR. I move to amend the resolution, to make clear 
what the Senator from South Carolina understands is already in 
it, in line 9, after the word ‘‘ circumstances,” to insert ‘‘ and also 
the provisions relating to long and short hauls.” 

Mr. BUTLER. I have no objection personally to that amend- 
ment, and I do not’suppose any objection can be urged toit. I 
hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. HARRIS. I have no objection to the investigation of the 


question, but I shall have very serious objection to repealing 
either the long and short haul clause or the pooling clause of the 
interstate-commerce act. 





Mr. HOAR. The resolution proposes to confer on the com- 
mittee in terms the power to reconsider or modify or improve in 
anyway the pooling clause. 

Ir. HARRIS. To investigate. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to have that clearly within the power of 
the committee. 

Mr. BUTLER. There is no proposition to repeal. 

Mr. HARRIS. Icomprehend. It is an investigation resolu. 
tion. 

Mr. DOLPH. Let the amendment be reported. 

The SECRETARY. In line 9, after the word “circumstances,” 
it is proposed to insert: 

And also the provisions relating to long and short hauls. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is sufficient. 

Mr. HARRIS. Insertthe words “ of section 4 ” after the word 
‘*provisions.” That is the section which relates to the long and 
short haul. 

Mr. HOAR. 
statute.” 

Mr. HARRIS. That will be satisfactory. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be so modi- 
tied. The question is on agreeing to the amendment as modi- 
fied. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question now is on the resolu- 
tion as amended. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


SENATE EMPLOYES AT MALTBY BUILDING. 


Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I beg leave to report at this time 
a resolution from the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Sergeant-at-Arms be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
continue the present session employés at the Maltby Building, authorized 
under the resolution of July 26, 1892, until June 30, 1893. 


Mr. WHITE of Louisiana, I ask for the present consideration 
of the resolution. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to. 


I suggest that we insert the words ‘‘of said 


FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. HILL (at 6 o’clock and 15 minutes p. m.). 
Senate do now adjourn sine die. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York 
moves that the Senate do now adjourn sine die. [Putting th 
question.] 

Senators, before announcing the result of the vote just t: 

I beg to express my earnest appreciation of the uniform 
tesy Shown me by the members and officers of this body during 
the session now closing. 

For the resolution personal to myself, so kindly adopted 
Senate, I am profoundly grateful. 

In accordance with the vote just taken, I neiw declare this ex- 
traordinary session of the Senate adjournei without day. 


I move that the 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive omiations received by tre Senat e April 15, 18 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 


Hewson E. Lannan, of Delaware, to be marshal of the | 
States for the district of Delaware, vice Henry C. Mahajffy, to | 
removed. 


PRINCIPAL CLERK OF PRIVATE LAND CLAIMS. 


William L. Kee, of West Virginia, to be principal clurk 0! 
private land claims in the General Land Office, vice Isaac tt. 


Conwell, resigned. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 

John H, Wise, of California, to be collector of customs [ 
district of San Francisco, in the State of California, to s ed 
Timothy Guy Phelps, whose term of office will expire by t 
tion April 16, 1893. : 

PROMOTIONS IN THE MARINE HOSPITAL SERVICE. 

Assistant Surgeon Alexander C. Smith, of New York, to be 4 


assed assistant surgeon in the Marine Hospital Service o/ (1 
United States. 
Assistant Surgeon James C. Perry, of North Carolina, to 
sed assistant surgeon in the Marine Hospital Service 0 


nited States. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


—— Miller, of West Virginia, to be Commissioner 0! 1 
ternal Revenue, to succeed John W. Mason, resigned. 
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SECRETARY OF LEGATION TO TURKEY. 

John W. Riddle, of Minnesota, to be secretary of the legation 
of the United States to Turkey, vice H. R. Newberry, recalled. 
CONFIRMATIONS. 

Executive omiation confi rmed by the Senate April 8, 1893. 
INDIAN AGENT. 

Francisco Estudillo, of San Jacinto, Cal., to be agent for the 
Indians of the Mission Tule River (consolidated) Agency in Cal- 
D ifornia. 

Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 13, 1898. 
THIRD ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE. 


a Edward H. Strobel, of New York, to be Third Assistant Sec- 
a retary of State. 
4 APPOINTMENT IN THE NAVY. 
oh Charles Edward Riggs, a resident of Lowa, to be an assistant 
”" surgeon in the United States Navy. 
i Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 14, 1898. 
& SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS. 
g Andrew Fyfe, of Michigan, to be surveyor of customs for the 
a port of Grand Rapids, in the State of Michigan. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
4 Cavalry arm. 
Maj. John M. Bacon, Seventh Cavalry, to be lieutenant-colonel. 
Capt. Edward M. Hayes, Fifth Cavalry, to be major. 
; First Lieut. Homer W. Wheeler, Fifth Cavalry, to be captain. 
* Second Lieut. Malvern-Hill Barnum, Third Cavalry, to be first | 
¥ lieutenant. 
3 APPOINTMENT IN THE REVENUE CUTTER SERVICE. 
és Levin T. Jones, of Maryland, to be a second assistant engineer 
¢ in the Revenue Cutter Service. 
3 PROMOTIONS IN THE REVENUE CUTTER SERVICE. 
3 Third Lieut. Godfrey L. Carden, to be second lieutenant in the 
; Revenue Cutter Service. 
‘ Henry L. Peckham, of Rhode Island, to be a third lieutenant 
3 in the Revenue Cutter Service. 
I POSTMASTERS, 


Jackson Silbaugh, to be postmaster at Viroqua, in the county 
of Vernon and State of Wisconsin. 

Frank S. Thomas, to be postmaster at Topeka, in the county 
of Shawnee and State of Kansas. 

Joseph C. Thompson, to be postmaster at Quincy, in the county 
of Adams and State of Illinois. 7 
5 George B. Gibson, to be postmaster at New Castle, in the 
county of Lawrence and State of Pennsylvania. 


sie Seo 


of Montgomery and State of Maryland. 
f Manellans Ellis, to be postmaster at Laurel, in the county of 
Sussex and State of Delaware. 
Robert G. Wright, to be postmaster at Waynesboro, in the 
county of Augusta and State of Virginia. 
Richard H. Adams, to be postmaster at Radford, in the county 
of Montgomery and State of Virginia. 
John M. Seigfreid, to be postmaster at Warren, in the county 
of Warren and State of Pennsylvania. 
Patrick Sheridan, to be postmaster at Elizabeth, in the county 
of Union and State of New Jersey. 
Joseph F. Upleger, to be postmaster at Mount Clemens, in the 
_ county of Macomb and State of Michigan. 





lsaac Holton, to be postmaster at Plainfield, in the county of | 


Hendricks and State of Indiana. 





Hxecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 15, 1898. 
ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 
a Alex. W. Terrell, of Texas, to be envoy extraordinary and 
f minister plenipotentiary of the United States to Turkey. 

CONSUL. 

Henry F. Merritt, of Illinois, to be consul of the United States 
at Barmen. 

JUDGES COURT OF APPEALS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Richard H. Alvey,of Maryland, to be chief justice of the court 
of appeals of the District of Columbia. 
§ _ Martin F. Morris, of the District of Columbia, to be associate 
justice of the court of appeals of the District of Columbia. 

Seth wr of Texas, to be associate justice of the court of 
appeals of the District of Columbia. 
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/ ; » distric h, i df 
Albert J. Almoney, to be postmaster at Rockville, in the county | the district of Bath, in the 


UNITED STATES TREASURER. 


Daniel N. Morgan, of Connecticut, to be Treasurer of the 
United States. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 
Henry V. Johnson, of Colorado, to be attorney of the United 
States for the district of Colorado. : 
John H. M. Wigman, of Wisconsin, to be attorney of the 


United States for the eastern district of Wisconsin. 

Francis R. Lassiter, of Virginia, to be attorney of the United 
States for the eastern district of Virginia. 

James F’. Read, of Arkansas, to be attorney of the United States 
for the western district of Arkansas. 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 

George J. Crump, of Arkansas, to be marshal of the United 

States for the western district of Arkansas. 
RECORDER OF THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 

Lucius Q. C. Lamar, of Oxford, Miss., to be recorder of the 

General Land Oftice. 


PRINCIPAL CLERK, GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 


Robert K. Gillespie, of Gallatin, Tenn., to be principal clerk 
of the public lands in the General Land Office. 
SURVEYOR-GENERAL OF ARIZONA. 
Levi H. Manning, of Tucson, Arizona, to be surveyor-general 
of Arizona. 
DISTRICT JUDGE OF OREGON. 


Charles B. Bellinger, of Oregon, to be United States district 


| judge for the district of Oregon. 


SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS. 
Charles H. Miller, of Illinois, to be surveyor of customs for 
the port of Galena, in the State of [llinois. 


ASSISTANT TREASURER, 
Conrad N. Jordan, of New York, to be assistant treasurer of 
the United States at New York City, in the State of New York. 
TERRITORIAL 
John J. Hawkins, of Arizona Territory, to be associate justice 
of the supreme court of the Territory of Arizona. 
Albert B. Fall, of New Mexico Territory, to be associate jus- 
tice of the supreme court of the Territory of New Mexico. 
William K. Reid, of Utah Territory, to be judge of probate in 
the county of Sanpete, in the Territory of Utah. 


ASSOCIATE JUSTICES. 


COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 

John C. Geraghty, of Minnesota, to be collector of customs for 
the district of Minnesota, in the State of Minnesota. 

Charles W. Larrabee, of Maine, to be collector of customs for 
state of Maine. 

RECEIVERS OF PUBLIC 

William Anglim, of Crookston, Minn., to be receiver of public 
moneys at Crookston, Minn. 

John Lafabre, of Rapid City, S. Dak., to be receiver of public 


MONEYS. 


| moneys at Rapid City, S. Dak. 





APPOINTMENTS IN THE MARINE HOSPITAL 


Emil Prochazaka, of Wisconsin, to be an assistant surgeon in 
the Marine Hospital Service of the United States. 

Ezra K. Svrague, of New York, to be an assistant surgeon in 
the Marine Hospital Service of the United States. 

John W. Branham, of Virginia, to be an assistant surgeon in 
the Marine Hospital Service of the United States. 

ASSISTANT SURGEON IN THE NAVY. 

Edward Lyman Munson, a resident of Connecticut, to be an 

assistant surgeon in the Navy. 
PRINCIPAL CLERK OF PRIVATE LAND CLAIMS. 

William L. Kee, of West Virginia, to be principal clerk of 

private land claims in the General Land Office. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 

John H. Wise, of California. to be collector of customs for the 

district of San Francisco, in the State of California. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE MARINE HOSPITAL SERVICE. 

Assistant Surg. Alexander C. Smith, of New York, to be a 
— assistant surgeon in the Marine Hospital Service of the 

nited States. 

Assistant Surg. James C. Perry, of North Carolina, to be a 

assed assistant surgeon in the Marine Hospital Service of the 

nited States. 


SERVICE. 








INTERNAL 


COMMISSIONER . 
Joseph 8S. Miller, of West Virginia, to be Commissioner of In- 
, SD 
LEGATION TO TURKEY. 
John W. le, of Minnesota, to be secretary of the legation 
a 6 
POSTMAST 


loweree, to be postmaster at Vicksburg, 
‘ren and State of Mississippi. 
. to be post 


ter at Hickman, in the county 
of Fulton and Stat 


of Kent ucky. 
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John Crowley, to be postmaster at Plattsburg, in the 
of Clinton and State of New York. 

Charles W. Clare, 
county of Jefferson and State of New York. 
postmaster at 
county of Rockingham and State of New Hamps 

Frederick G. Alidis, to be postmaster at Torrington, 
county of Litchfield and State of Connecticut. 
ulter P. Horne, 
the county of Niagara and State of New York. 
naster at 


postmaster at Watertown, 


John E. Leavett, rtsmouth, 


to be postmaster at 


Franklin and 
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“eousnesseverywhere prevail. Grantus grace. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE FIFTY-THIRD CONGRESS. 


FIRST 


SENATE. 
MonpDAY, August 7, 1893. 


The first session of. the Fifty-third Congress commenced this 
day at the Capitol, in the city of Washington, in pursuance of 
the proclamation of the President of the United States of the 
30th day of June, 1893. The Senators assembled in the Senate 
Chamber. 

The VICE-PRES(DENT 
E. STEVENSON, of the State of Illinois) called the Senate to order 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 

PRAYER. 

Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D., Chaplain to the Senate, offered the 

following prayer: 


Our eyes are toward Thee, Lord God Almighty, the governor 


among the rulers and the unseen leader in life’s great battle. 
We pray for abiding faith in God, in His presence and power, 
in His wisdom and love and mercy. Are we not Thy children, 
chastened but not destroyed? 
Thou art the God of pardon. We open our hearts to the in- 
dwelling of Thy spirit, and pray that these Thy servants may 
be filled with the wisdom that is pure and peaceable and gentie 
and easy to be entreated, which is without partiality and with- 
out hypocrisy, the wisdom that cometh from Thee, the only wise 
God. 

Thou art overturning and overturning, O God. Thy kingdom 
is coming, the kingdom of truth and of righteousness. LEstab- 


lish it in our hearts and in the hearts of all the rulers and in the | 


hearts of all the people. 


S 


of the United States (Hon. ADLAI | 


We come confessing our sins, | 





Remember Thy servants, the President and the members of the | 


Cabinet. 
so guide, O God, in their councils that the best interests of the 


Bless the two Houses of Congress now assembling, and 


people may be ad vanced in this time of doubt and perplexity, of un- | 


rest and agitation among the nations, and in ourown land, which 
Thou hast led all through our history. Guide this day by Thy 
counsel. Have these Thy servants in Thy holy care and keep- 
ing, in their persons and in their families; bless them in their 
social and in their official relations; and grant,O God, so to order 
all things concerning us and concerning Thy kingdom that very 
soon the power of iniquity may be destroyed and truth and right- 
Blotout our trans- 
gressions, and may the peace of God, which passeth all under- 
standing, keep our hearts and minds througn Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 

Our Father who art in heaven, 
Thy kingdom come. 
Heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. 


trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against us. And 
lead us not into temptation, but deliver usfrom evil. For Thine 


is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, forever. Amen. 
THE PROCLAMATION. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the procla- 
mation of the President of the United States, convening the 
Congress in extraordinary session. 

The Secretary (Mr. ANSON G. McCook) read the proclama- 
tion, as follows: 
By the President of the United States of America. 
A PROCLAMATION. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, Washington, D. C., June 30, 1893. 


Whereas the distrust and apprehension concerning the financial situation 
Which pervade all business circles have already caused great loss and dam- 


hallowed be Thy name. | 
Thy will be done in earth, as it is in | 
And forgive us our | 


ESSION. 








age,to our people, and threaten to cripple our merchants, stop the whee sof 
manufacture, bring distress and privation to our farmers, and withhold 
from our workingmen the wage of labor 

And whereas the present perilous condition is largely the result t finan 
cial policy w h the executive branch of the Government find odied 
in unwise laws which must be executed until repealed by Congress 

Now, therefore, I, Grover Cleveland, President of the Unite States, in 
performance of a constitutional duty, do by this proclamation declare that 
anextraordinary occasion requires the convening of both Houses of the Con 
rress of the United States at the Capitol in the city of Washington, on the 
7th day of August next, at 12 o'clock noon, to the end that the yple may be 
relieved through legislation, from present and tmpending danger and dis 
tress 


All those entitled to act as members of the Fifty-third Congress are re 


quired to take notice of this proclamation and attend at the time and place 
above stated 

Given under my hand and the seal of the United States at the city of Wash 
ington, on the 30th day of June,in the year of our Lord 1893, and of the In- 


| dependence of the United States the 117th. 


[SEAI 
By the President: 
ALVEY A. ADEE, 
Acting Secretary of State 
SENATOR FROM PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, the credentials of my col- 


GROVER CLEVELAND 


| league, Hon. Matthew S. Quay, have been heretofore presented, 
| read, and placed on the files of the Senate. 
| ask that he be now sworn in. 


He is present, and | 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator-elect from Pennsyl- 
vania will please come forward and receive the oath of office. 

Mr. Quay was escorted to the Vice-President’s desk by Mr. 
CAMERON, and, the oath prescribed by law having been admin- 
istered to him, he took his seat in the Senate. 

SENATOR FROM FLORIDA, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT presented the credentials of Samuel 
Pasco, chosen by the Legislature of Florida a Senator from that 
State for the term beginning March 4, 1893: which were id. 

Mr. Pasco was escorted to the Vice-President’s desk by Mr. 
CALL, and, the oath prescribed by law having been administered 
to him, he took his seat in the Senate. 

SENATORS PRESENT. 

The following Senators were present: 

From the State of— 

Alabama—James L. Pugh. 

Arkansas—James H. Berry and James K. Jones. 

Califor Stephen M. White. 

Colorado—Henry M. Teller and Edward O. Wolcott. 
Connecticut—Joseph R. Hawley and Orville H. Platt. 
Deiaware—George Gray and Anthony Higgins. 

Fiorida—W ilkinson Call and Samuel Pasco. 

Georgia—Alfred H. Colquitt and John B. Gordon, 

Idaho—F red. T. Dubois and George L. Shoup 
Iilincis—Sheiby M. Cullom and John M. Palmer. 

Indiana— David Turpie and Daniel W. Voorhees. 
lowa—William B. Allison. 
Kansas fartin and William A. Peffer. 
Kentucky—Joseph C. S. Blackburn. 
Louisiana— Donelson Caffery and Edw 
Maine—Eugene Hale. 
Maryland—Charies H. Gib:on and Arthur P. Gorman. 
Massachusetts—George F nd Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Michigan—James McMillan and Francis B. Stockbridge. 
Minnesota—Cushman K. Davis and William D. Washburn. 
Mississippi—James Z. George and Edward C. Walthall. 
Missouri—Francis M. Cockrell and George G. Vest. 
Montana—Thomas C. Power. 


nid 


John \ 


ird D. White. 
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Nebraska—William V. Allen and Charles F. Manderson. | ones ee Ew for such action as the Senate may deem proper. Mr. Cr 
a t > ; reyes. sie | entitled to great credit for theintelligent manner in which he has dis: 
LV vad John P. Jones and William M. Stewart. : | a very arduous duty, and the recommendations madeare of value 
New Hampshire—W illiam E. Chandler and Jacob H. Gallinger. Yours respectfully, 
New Jersey—John R. McPherson and James Smith, jr. | iit aad ANSON G. McCOOK 
New York—Dayid B. Hill and Edward Murphy, jr. ee TT dae. 
North Carolina—Matt W. Ransom. 5 si ae a : . 
North Dakota—Henry C. Hansbrough and William N. Roach.| Mr. COCKRELL. What is the size of the accompanyin: 
. . . ar. —. nD . 
Ohio—Calvin S. Brice and John Sherman. | pers : ia 
Oreyon—Joseph N. Dolph and John H. Mitchell. |. Mr. MANDERSON. I suggest that the letter of the S 
Pennsylvania—James Donald Cameron and Matthew S. Quay. | t8ry of the Senate and the accompanying report from his c¢ 
Rhode Island—Nelson W. Aldrich and Nathan F. Dixon. “| be printed, and that the question of printing the catalog 
South Carolina—M. C. Butler and J. L. M. Irby. books be referred to the Committee on Printing. The « 
South Dakota—James H. Kyle and R. F. Pettigrew. logue is quite voluminous. 
Tennessee—-William B. Bate and Isham G. Harris. Mr. COCKRELL. I was going to suggest that all the | 
Texas—Richard Coke and Roger Q. Mills. be referred to the Committee on Printing, but let the acc 
Vermont—Justin S. Morrill and Redfield Proctor. nhying report be printed. cs ; 
Virginia—Eppa Hunton. The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 
Washington—Watson C. Squire. Mr. COCKRELL. Lask that the report in regard to the « 
West Virginta—Johnson N, Camden and Charles J. Faulkner. | alogue of documents be printed in the RECORD and also as 
Wisconsin—William F. Vilas. arate document. 
Wyoming—Joseph M. Carey. ee no objection, the report was ordered to 
: : es r : rinted in the RECORD, as follows: 
SENATOR FROM WYOMING. I . . 2s 
m , [nD . sR . . : UNITED STATES SENATE LIBRARY 
The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following | Washington. D. C.. ‘July 25 
communication; which was read, and ordered to lieon the table: | srr: It gives me pleasure to inform you thatthe catalogue of the | 
{The Beckwith Commercial Company. Merchants. Incorporated 1887.) | sees One its annex, Which you requested me to prepare, was finis 
a et rap : day. 
; : EVANSTON, WYO., July 11, 1893 | You will remember that this request involved another, namely ; 
DEAR Sirk: Owing to a combination of circumstances over which I had no | hunt diligently in the annex to find the Senate documents of the fir iE 
control I have been obliged to hand in my resignation to Governor Osborne ; 


of my appointment as United States Senator from Wyoming. 
I beg tore:nain, 
Your obedient servant, 





A. C. BECK WITH. 
STEVENSON, 

Washington, D. C. 

REPORTS OF SECRETARY OF THE SENATE. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Senate, submitting, inobedience 
to law, a full and complete statement of the receipts and ex- 
penditures of the Senate, showing in detail the items of expense 
under the proper appropriations, the aggregate thereof, and 
exhibiting tlfe exact condition of all public moneys received, 
paid out, and remaining in his possession, from July 1, 1892, to 
June 30, 1893: which was read, and, with the accompanying 
papers, ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, submitting, in obedience to law, a full and 
ecompiete statement of the receipts and expenditures of the 
Senate, zhowing in detail the items of expense under the proper 
appropriations, the aggregate thereof, and exhibiting the exact 
condition of all public moneys received, paid out, and remaining 
in his possession, from July 1, 1892, to August 7, 1893; which was 
read,and, with the accompanying papers, ordered to lie on the 
table and be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, submitting, in obedience to law, a full and ; 
complete account of all property belonging to the United States 
in his possession on the 7th day of August, 1893; whica was read, 
and, with the accompanying papers, ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed. 


Hon. ADLAI E 


LIST OF PRIVATE CLAIMS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
communication; which was read: 
UNITED STATES SENATE, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, August 7, 1893. 
Srr: In compliance with the provisions of a resolution of the Senate of 
September 30, 1893, directing me to prepare an index of private claims from 
the Forty-seventh to the Fifty-first Congress, inclusive, I have the honor to 
state that the werk has been completed, and the manuscript is in the office 
of the Secretary, subject to the order of the Senate. 
Respectfully yours, 
ANSON G. McCook. 
Hion. A, E. STEVENSON, 
President of the Senate. 


Mr. COCKRELL. Let that be referred to the Committee on 
Printing. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The accompanying document ought to be 


printed. 
CATALOGUE OF SENATE LIBRARY. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
communication from the Secretary of the Senate; which was read: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, August 7, 1893. 


Srr: About a year ago I directed Mr. E. T. Cressey, assistant librarian, to 
prepare a catalogue of books in the Library, including those stored in the 
yaSeMent, and in addition to search for certain documents of the earlier 
Congresses, in order to complete the files of the Senate from the beginning 
of the Government. On the 28th of July he finished the work and made his 
report, and I have the honor to transmit the report and manuscript of the 


teen Congresses, and the House docwments of the first nine Congresses, 1 F 
of which were in this library. This involved a thorough search amo P 
000 volumes stored in the basement of the Capitol. Some idea of the ; 
performed may be gained by the statement that thousands of these volur i: 
are arranged from three to five rows deep on their shelves, making it n¢« F 
sary in all such cases to remove from one to four rows of books for the 
of examining in the back rows. Many of the cases are fifteen she i 
high, and it required a ladder to reach them. 3 
But the labor expemded was abundantly rewarded. Seventy-nine of Pe 
lost volumes were found. They contain Senate documents of all the 1 if 


thy 
those 


teen missing Congresses except the Second, and House documents of a of 
nine missing Congresses. It is quite possible that no Senate docum 

were printed by the Second Congress. Their Journal index of that Con t 
contains no reference to printing. The House of Representatives, by 1 Zl 
lution, directed all heads of Departments tosend their annual reports t * 


body; hence there was very little need of Senate printing. Orit may lx 5 
all the Senate volumes of that Congress were destroyed by the Briti 
1814, for we learn by Government documents that ‘‘the north wing of 
Capitol was left after the fire in a much more ruinous state than the s 
wing.”’ 

A few of the seventy-nine volumes are bound in manuscript, just as 
came from the authors. Some of them, it is believed, have never : 
printed ; 

Doubtless it will be a pleasure to you and to the Senate to know that t : 
volumes have been found; for by their acquisition this library has be Pe 


the best in the world for reference to the proceedings, the debates, ar 2 
documents of the United States Congress. ‘This is verified by correspon 

with the Boston Public Library and the British Museum, which are th« = 
equipped with this line of books of ail the libraries outside of this city me 


During the first fourteen Congresses none of the documents wer: 
bered, nor was their character indicated by marks. Each must becar: 
examined to ascertain whether it is an executive or a miscellaneous 
ment or a committee report. Nor are these volumes indexed, and very 
of them have title pages. Further: Inmany volumes the documents of 
Houses of Congress are bound together. There was no uniformity it 
matter. Whoever had charge of the work seems to have gathered up w 
ever documents Were at hand and had them bound. Hardly any two 
have the same documents. They are nearly alike, but not duplicates. 

For these reasons, and the aaded one that no consolidated index 
Senate documents has ever been printed, I have amplified the first fourt 
Congresses of this catalogue nearly to an index. It must be a great 
venience to all who have occasion to examine the books, 

The remainder of this catalogue must speak for itself. 

Hoping that its arrangement and mode of preparation will meet your « 
pectation, it is herewith transmitted for your consideration. 

On the first day of this month the number of books in the library ar 
annex was 74,956. 

Respectfully, 














E. T. CRESSEY 
Assistant Libr 






Gen. ANSON G. McCooK, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


REPORTS OF SERGEANT-AT-ARMS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate acommu! 
tion from the Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate, submitting 
and complete account of all property belonging to the U 
States in his possession August 7, 1893; which was read, 
with the accompanying papers, ordered to lie on the table 
be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from th: 
geant-at-Arms of the Senate, transmitting a full and com) 
statement of all money received from sale of condemned | 
erty belonging to the United States from December 3, 18!-, to 
date, and disposition made of same; which was read, and, wit 
the accompanying papers, ordered to lie on the table and 
printed. 


















SWEARING IN OF SECRETARY COX. 


Mr. GORMAN. I suggest to the Chair, in view of the action 
taken at the special session of the Senate in regard to the oll- 
cers of the body, that the Secretary-elect be now sworn in. 
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as may be deemed proper. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
will come forward and receiy 
Mr. William R. Cox was escor 
bv Mr. Anson G. McCook, 
administered to him. 
NOTIFICATION TO 
Mr. VOORHEES offered the following resolution; which was 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed 


TN) 
i iit 


» t} 


iit 


pecretary 


» oath of o 


the S« 





nate 





th} 
il 


eo. 
ted to the Vice-President’s desk 
and the oath prescribed by law was 


THE HOUSE. 


to 

R ived, That the Secretary intorm the House of Representatives that a 

quo n of the Senate is assembled, and that the Senate is ready to proceed 
siness 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE OF THE SENATE. 

Mr. CC ICKRELL. Lt gives me great } leasure to offer the reso- 
lution which I send to the desk and ask for its present consider- 
ation. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to; as follows: 

I ed, That the Secr y ir 1 the House of Repr tative 
the + ite has elected IsH iG. HARRI i 1e State of ‘I 





Presiden f the i f } iy MANDER 
signed, to hold and exercise ence of the Viee-P 

i ym time totimeduring thet sure nate ina rdance \ 

the terms of its resoluti pa d March 12 


NOTIFICATION OF ELEt 
Mr. RANSOM submitted the following resolution; which was 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


TION OF SECRETARY. 


R lved, That the Secretary wait upon the President of the United Stat 
and inform him that WILLIAM R. Cox, of North Carolina, has been elected | 
Secretary of the Senate; and that he make a similar communication to the 


House of Representatives 
NOTIFICATION PRESIDENT. 
Mr. HARRIS submitted the following resolution: 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 
Resolved, That a committee consist 


TO T 


which was 


neg of two men ers 


be appointed, to 





join such committee as may be app it he House of Representative 
to wait upon the President of the United States and inform him that a 
quorum of each House is assembled, and that Congress is ready to receive 
any communication he may be pleased to make 


By unanimous consent, the Vice-President was authorized to 
appoint the committee on the part of the Senate, and Mr. HAr- 
RIS and Mr. SHERMAN were appointed. 

HOUR 

On motion of Mr. FAULKNER, it was 


Ordered, That the hour of the daily meeting 
meridian, until otherwise ordered 


OF MEETING. 


of the Senate be 12 o'clock 


DEATH OF SENATOR 


Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. President, it becomes my 
painful duty to announce to the Senate the death of my late col- 
league, Leland Stanford. I shall hereafter request the Senate 
to set apart a day for such remarks with reference to his memory 
At present I shall content myself 
with moving that, as a mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased, the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 o’clock and 25 minutes 
p.m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, August 
8, 1893, at 12 o’clock m. 


STANFORD. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
MONDAY, August 7, 1893. 


The members-elect of the Fifty-third Congress assembled in 
their Hall at 12 o'clock noon, and were called to order by Mr. 
JAMES KERR, Clerk of the last House of Representatives. 

The CLERK. On the 30th of June, 1893, the President of the 
United States issued the following proclamation: 

By the President of the United States of 
A PROCLAMATION. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, Washington, D. C., June 30, 1893 

Whereas the distrust and apprehension concerning the financial situation, 
which pervade all business circles, have already caused great loss and dam- 
age to our people, and threaten to cripple our merchants, stop the wheels of 
manufacture, and bring distress and privation to our farmers, and withhold 
from our workingmen the wage of labor; 

And whereas the present perilous condition is largely the result of a 
financial policy which the executive branch of the Government finds em- 
bodied in unwise laws which must be executed until repealed by Congress: 

Now, therefore, I, Grover Cleveland, President of the United States, in 
performance of a constitutional duty, do by this proclamation declare that 
an extraordinary occasion requires the convening of both Houses of the 
Congress of the United States at the Capitol in the city of Washington on 
the 7th day of August next, at 12 o’clock noon, to the end that the people may 
res lieved, through legislation, from present and impending danger and dis- 

e858, 

All those entitled to act as members of the Fifty-third Congress are re- 


quired to take notice of this proclamation and attend at the time and place 
above stated. 


America. 


| 
| 
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Da nderson, 
Th Updegraf?. 
R isins. 
KANSAS 
William A. Harris. ( rles Curti 
Case Broderick J n Davi 
Edward H. Funston. \ Ba 
Thomas J. Hudson. Jel Simpson 
KENTUCKY 
Will Stone Ww C. P <inridge 
Willia .. Ellis B. Met y 
[sa vodnight. l Hk. Pa er 
Alexa * B. Montgomery. Marcus C. I 
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Albert serTy 
Adolph Meyer. 
Robert C. Davey 
Andrew Price. 


Thomas B. Reed. 
Nelson Dingley, jr. 


LOUISIANA 
Newton C. Blanchard 
Charles J. Boatner 
Samuel M. Robertson, 


Seth L. Milliken 
Charles A. Boutelle, 
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Robert F’. Brattan. 
J. Frederick C. Talbott. 
Harry Welles Rusk. 
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MARYLAND. 


Isidor Rayner. 
Barnes Compton. 
William M. McKaig. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Ashley B. Wright. 
Frederick H. Gillett. 
Joseph H. Walker. 
Lewis D. Apsley. 
Moses T. Stevens. 
William Cogswell. 
Wiiliam Everett. 


James S. Gorman. 
Julius C. Burrows. 
Henry F. Thomas. 
George F.. Richardson. 
David D. Aitken 
Justin R. Whiting. 


James A. Tawney. 
James T. McCleary. 
Osee M. Halli. 
Andrew R. Kiefer. 


John M. Allen. 
John C, Kyle. 
Thomas C. Catchings. 
Hernando D. Money. 


William H. Hatch. 
Uriel S. Hall 
Alexander M Dockery. 
Daniel D. Burnes. 
Jobn C. Tarsney 
David A. De Armond, 
John T. Heard. 
Richard P. Bland. 


William J. Byran. 
David H. Mercer. 
George D. Meiklejohn. 


Samuel W. McCall. 
Joseph H. O'Neil. 
Michael J. McEttrick. 
William F. Draper. 
Elijah A. Morse 
Charles S. Randall. 


MICHIGAN. 


MINNESOT 


William S. Linton. 
John W. Moon. 

Thomas A. E. Weadock. 
John Avery. 

Samuel M. Stephenson. 


A. 


Loren Fletcher. 
Melvin R. Baldwin. 
Haldor E. Boen. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


John S. Williams. 
Thomas R. Stockdale, 
Charles E. Hooker. 


MISSOURI. 


Champ Clark. 
Richard Bartholdt. 
Charles F. Joy. 
Seth W. Cobb. 
Robert W. Fyan. 
Marshall Arnold. 
Charles H. Morgan. 


MONTANA. 
Charles S. Hartman. 
NEBRASKA. 


Eugene J. Hainer. 
Omer M. Kem. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Henry W. Blair. 


Henry C. Loudenslager. 


John J. Gardner. 


Jacob A, Geissenhaiper. 


Johnston Cornish. 


James W. Covert. 
John M. Clancy. 
Joseph C, Hendrix, 
William J. Coombs, 
Thomas F. Magner. 
Franklin Bartiett. 
Edward J. Dunphy. 
Timothy J. Campbell, 
Daniel E. Sickles. 
Amos J. Cummings. 
W. Bourke Cockran. 
John De Witt Warner, 
John R. Fellows. 
Ashbel P. Fitch. 
iiliam Ryan. 
Marvin. 


Jacob Lefever. 


Henry M. Baker. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Cornelius A. Cadmus. 
Thomas Dunn English. 
George B. Fielder. 
John T. Dunn. 


NEW YORK. 


Charles D. Haines. 
Charles Tracey. 

Simon J. Schermerhorn. 
Newton Martin Curtis, 
John M. Wever. 
Charles A. Chickering. 
James S. Sherman. 
George W. Ray. 
James J. Belden. 
Sereno E. Payne. 
Charles W. Gillet. 
James W. Wadsworth. 
John Van Voorhis. 
Daniel N. Lockwood, 
Charles Daniels. 
Warren B. Hooker. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


William A. B. Branch. 
Frederick A. Woodard, 
Benjamin F. Grady. 
Benjamin H. Bunn, 
Thomas Settle. 


Sydenham B. Alexander, 
John S. Henderson. 
William H. Bower. 
William T. Crawford. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


Martin N. Johnson. 


Bellamy Storer. 

John A, Caldwell. 
George W. Houk. 
Fernando C, Layton. 
Dennis D. Donovan, 
George W. Hulick. 
George W. Wilson. 
Luther M. Strong. 
Byron F. Ritchie. 
Charles H. Grosvenor. 


William R. Ellis. 


OH10. 


OREGON. 


Joseph H. Outhwaite, 
Darius D. Hare. 
Michael D. Harter. 
Henry C. Van Voorhis. 
Albert J. Pearson. 
James A. D. Richards, 
George P. Ikirt. 
Stephen A. Northway. 
William J. White. 
Tom L. Johnson. 


Binger Hermann. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Alexander McDowell, 
Henry H. Bingham. 
Charles O' Neill. 
William McAleer, 
Alfred C, Harmer. 
John B, Robinson. 
Irving P. Wanger. 
Howard Mutchler. 
Constantine J. Erdman, 
Marriott Brosius. 
Joseph A. Scranton. 
William H. Hines. 
James B. Reilly. 
Ephraim M. Woomer, 


Myron B. Wright. 
Albert C. Hopkins. 
Simon P. Wolverton. 
Thaddeus M. Mahon. 
Frank E. Beltzhoover, 
Josiah D. Hicks. 
Daniel B. Heiner. 
John Daizell. 
William A. Stone. 
William A. Sipe. 
Thomas W. Phillips, 
Joseph C. Sibley. 
Charlies W. Stone. 
George F. Kribbs. 


AUGUST 7, 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Charles H. Page. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Thomas J. Strait. 
John L. McLaurin. 
George W. Murray. 


Oscar Lapham. 


William H. Brawley. 
William J. Talbert. 
Asbury C. Latimer. 
George W. Shell. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
William V. Lucas. 
TENNESSEE. 
Joseph E. Washington. 
Nicholas N. Cox. 
Benjamin A. Enloe. 
James C. McDearmon. 
Josiah Patterson. 
TEXAS. 
Charles K. Bell. 
Joseph D. Sayers. 
Waiter Gresham. 
William H. Crain. 
Thomas M. Paschal. 
J. V. Cockrell, 
VERMONT. 
William W. Grout. 


VIRGINIA. 
Paul C. Edmunds. 
Charles T. O’Ferrall. 
Elisha E. Meredith. 
James W. Marshall. 
Henry St. G. Tucker. 
WASHINGTON. 
William H. Doolittle. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
John D. Alderson. 
James Capehart. 
WISCONSIN. 
Owen A. Wells. 
George B. Shaw. 
Lyman E. Barnes. 
Thomas Lynch. 
Nils P. Haugen. 
WYOMING. 
Henry A. Coffeen. 
ARIZONA. 
Marcus A. Smith, 
NEW MEXICO. 
Antonio Joseph. 
OKLAHOMA, 
Dennis T. Flynn. 
UTAH. 
Jos. L. Rawlins. 


After the State of Michigan had been called, the Clerk said 

The Clerk begs leave to state, in reference to the certificate o! 
election from the Fifth Congressional! district of Michigan, th 
on December 22, 1892, there was filed in his office a certificate o! 
election to the House of Representatives from that district, in, 
due and authorized form, showing the election of Hon. Georve 
F. Richardson as a Representative to the Fifty-third Congr 
of the United States, and the name of the said George I. Rix 
ardson was, by the Clerk of the House, then duly placed u 
the roll of Representatives-elect. Exactly similar certificates in 
every respect, certified to by the same State officers, were filed 
at other dates, as late as April 3, 1593, showing the election 
Representatives to Congress from all the other districts of Michi- 
gan, and similar action was taken in each case. 

On February 20, 1893, there was delivered to the Clerk an 
leged certificate of election, signed by other persons (the Stat 
officers required by law to certify the election of members 0 
Congress having been changed in the interim), which said ce! 
tificate, accompanied by sundry papers, claimed to show t 
election of Hon. Charles E. Belknap, from the Fifth Congres 
sional district of Michigan, as a Representative to the |i 
third Congress. The Clerk refused to strike off the rol! 
name of George F. Richardson as a member-elect from this « 
trict, having already exercised the authority given to him 
law. The matter is therefore submitted to the House, wh 
when organized, is, under the Constitution and the law, jud 
of the elections, returns, and qualifications of its own members 

The roll call having been concluded, 

The CLERK. The Clerk announces that upon the roll call 
Representatives-elect have responded to their names, being 1 
than aguorum. The Clerk is now prepared to receive a 
tion looking to the election of a Speaker, as no other business! 
in order until a Speaker is elected. 

ELECTION OF SPEAKER. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Clerk, I move that the House proceed to 
the election of Speaker of the House of Representatives of the 
Fifty-third Congress. 

The motion was agreed to. 


John A. Pickler. 


Alfred A. Taylor. 
John C. Houk. 

Henry C. Snodgrass. 
Benton McMillin. 
James D. Richardson. 


Joseph C. Hutcheson. 
S. B. Cooper. 

C. Buckley Kilgore, 
David B. Culberson. 
Joseph W. Bailey. 
Jo Abbott. 


H. Henry Powers. 


William A. Jones. 
D. Gardiner Tyler. 
George D. Wise. 
James F.. Epes. 
Claude A. Swanson. 


John L. Wilson. 


John O. Pendleton. 
William L. Wilson. 


Henry A. Cooper. 
Charles Barwieg. 
Joseph W. Babcock. 
Peter J. Somers. 
George H. Brickner. 
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The CLERK. Nominations for Speaker are now in order. | Gear, Hulick, Murray, Strong, 

Mr. HOLMAN. I have the honor to place in nomination for | ()))°'; yo remy tT Deke oer ae ——. 
election as Speaker Hon. CHARLES IF’. CRISP, of the State of | Grosvenor, Joy, a Payne, Taylor, Tenn. 
Georgia. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Grout, Kiefer, Perkins, Thomas, | 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. I have the honor to place in eee ace a ye ay ; mp be is N.Y 
nomination for the same office Hon. THOMAS B. REED, a Repre- | Harmer, Linton, ” Post, Van Voorhis, Ohio 
sentative-elect from the State of Maine. [Applause on the Re- | Hartman, Loud, Powers, Wadsworth, 

1% 3 Haugen, Loudenslager, Randall, 
publican side.]} : ce . Heiner Lucas, Ray, 

Mr. KEM. I have the honor to place in nomination for the | Henderson, 1 Mahon, Robinson, Pa 
same position Hon. JERRY SIMPSON, of Kansas. Henderson, Iowa Marsh, — _ Russell, Conn Yr, 

The CLERK (after a pause). If there be noobjection, the nomi- | jj/¢Pburn. lili a ym 
nations will be considered as closed. Hicks, McCleary, Minn. Shaw, Wilson. Wash. 

There was no objection. Hilborn, McDowell, Sherman. Woomer, 

The CLERK. The Clerk will now proceed to call the roll of i N.Y on an ween _" 
Representatives-elect, inorder that their choice for Speaker may | Hopkins, I) Milliken. Stone. Charies t* atolls 
be ascertained. Hopkins, Pa Moon, Stone, William A. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Clerk, I believe it is usual to appoint | #o"*, Tenn Morse, Storer, 
tellers to ascertain the result of the election for Speaker. FOR SIMPSON—7. 

The CLERK. The gentleman is correct; the matter was MO-| poor, Kans ans eat ieee 
mentarily overlooked. The Clerk will appoint as tellers to as- | Boll, J.c Davis. tufters, omen 


sist in the tabulation of the vote Hon. A. G. CARUTH, member- | 
elect from the State of Kentucky; Hon. HENRY H. BINGHAM, 
member-elect from the State of Pennsylvania; Hon. JOSEPH H. 
O’NEIL, member-elect from the State of Massachusetts, and Hon. 
ALBERT J. HOPKINS, member-elect from the State of Illinois. 
The gentlemen designated will kindly take their places at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The tellers having taken their places, the House proceeded to | 


| tives for the Fifty-third Congress. 


vote viva voce for Speaker. 
At the conclusion of the roll call, 


Mr. CARUTH said: The tellers report that the total number 
of votes cast is 343, of which number Hon. CHARLES F. CRISP, of 
Georgia, has received 213, Hon. THOMAS B. REED, of Maine, 121, 


and Hon. JERRY SIMPSON, of Kansas, 7. 
The following is the vote in detail: 


FOR CRISP—213. 


Abbott, 
Alderson, 
Alexander, 
Allen, 
Arnold, 
Bailey, 
Baldwin, 
Bankhead, 
Barnes, 
Bartlett, 
Barwig, 
Bell, Tex. 
Beltzhoover, 
Berry, 
Black, Ga. 
Black, Tl. 
Blanchard, 
Bland, 
Boatner, 
Bower, N. C. 
Branch, 
Brattan, 
Brawley, 


Breckinridge, 
Breckinridge, 


Bretz, 
Brickner, 
Brookshire, 
Brown, 
Bryan, 
Bunn, 
Burnes, 
Bynum, 
Cabaniss, 
Cadmus, 
Caminetti, 
Campbell, 
Cannon, Cal. 
Capehart, 
Caruth, 
Catchings, 
Causey, 
Clancy, 
Clark, Mo. 
Clarke, Ala, 
Cobb, Ala. 
Cobb, Mo, 
Cockran, 
Cockrell, 
Coffeen, 
Compton, 
Conn, 
Coombs, 
Cooper, Fla. 


Adams, 
Aitken, 
Aldrich, 
Apsley, 
Avery, 
Babex ck, 
Baker, N. H, 
Bartholdt, 
Belden, 


Cooper, Ind. 
Cooper, Tex. 
Cornish, 
Covert, 
Cox, 

Crain, 
Crawford, 
Culberson, 
Cummings, 
Davey, 

De Armond, 
De Forest, 
Denson, 
Dinsmore, 
Dockery, 
Donovan 
Dunn, 
Dunphy, 
Durborow, 
Edmunds, 
Ellis, Ky. 
English, 
Enloe, 


Ark. Epes, 


Ky. 


Erdman, 
Everett, 
Fellows, 
Fielder, 
Fitch, 
Fithian, 
Forman, 
Fyan, 
Geary, 
Geissenhainer, 
Goldzier, 
Goodnight, 
Gorman, 
Grady, 
}resham, 
Haines, 
Hall, Minn. 
Hall, Mo. 
Hammond, 
Hare, 
Harter, 
Hatch, 
Hayes, 
Heard, 


Henderson, N. C, 


Hendrix, 
Hines, 
Holman, 
Hooker. Miss. 
Houk, Ohio 


Hunter, 
Hutcheson, 
Ikirt, 
Johnson, Ohio 
Jones, 
Kilgore, 
Kribbs, 
Kyle, 

Lane, 
Lapham, 
Latimer, 
Lawson, 
Layton, 
Lester, 
Lisle, 
Livingston, 
Lockwood, 
Lynch, 
Maddox, 
Magner, 
Maguire, 
Mallory, 
Marshall, 
Martin, Ind. 
McAleer, 


McCreary, Ky. 


McCulloch, 
McDannold, 
McDearmon, 
McEttrick, 
McGann, 
McKaig, 
McLaurin, 
McMillin, 
McRae, 
Meredith, 
Meyer, 
Money, 
Montgomery, 
Morgan, 
Moses, 
Mutchler, 
Neill, 

Oates, 
O’Ferrall, 
O'Neil, Mass. 
Outhwaite, 
Page, 
Paschal, 
Patterson, 
Paynter, 
Pearson, 


Pendleton, W. 


Pigott, 


FOR REED—121. 


Biagham, 
Blair, 
Boutelle, 
Bowers, Cal. 
Broderick, 
Brosius, 
Burrows, 

/ Caldwell, 
Cannon, Th. 


Chickering, 
Childs, 
Cogswell, 
Cooper, Wis. 
Cousins, 
Curtis, Kans. 
Curtis, N. Y. 
Dalzell, 
Daniels, 


Va. 


Price, 
Rayner, 
Reilly, 
Richards, 


Richardson, Mich. 
Richardson, Tenn. 


Ritchie, 
Robbins, 
Robertson, La. 
Rusk, 
Russell, Ga. 
Ryan, 
Sayers, 
Schermerhorn, 
Shell, 
Sibley, 
Sickles, 

Sipe, 
Snodgrass, 
Somers, 
Sperry, 
Springer, 
Stallings, 
Stevens, 
Stockdale, 
Stone, Ky. 
Strait, 
Swanson, 
Talbert, S.C, 
Talbott, Md. 
Tarsney, 
Tate, 

Taylor, Ind. 
Terry, 
Tracey, 
Tucker, 
Turner, 
Turpin, 
Tyler, 
Warner, 
Washington, 
Weadock, 
Wells, 
Wheeler, Ala. 
Whiting, 
Wiiliams, Ill. 
Williams, Miss, 
Wilson, W. Va. 
Wise, 
Wolverton, 
Woodard. 


Dingley, 
Dolliver, 
Doolittle, 
Draper, 

Ellis, Oregon 
Fletcher, 
Funk, 
Funston, 
Gardner, 





The CLERK. Hon. CHARLES F. CRISP, a Representative-elect 
from the State of Georgia, having received a majority of all the 
votes cast, is duly elected Speaker of the House of Representa- 
{ Applause. | 


ADDRESS OF THE SPEAKER. 


Mr. HOLMAN of Indiana, Mr. REEDof Maine, and Mr. SIMPSON 
of Kansas, having been @esignated by the Clerk for that purpose, 
conducted Mr. CRISP to the chair. 

The Speaker-elect, who was greeted with loud applause, said: 

Representatives, profoundly grateful for this mark of your 
confidence, I shall strive to provein some degree worthy of it by 
an honest effort to discharge the duties of the office upon which 
Iam about to enter with fidelity, with courtesy, and with the 
strictest impartiality. [Applause.] 

I am now ready to take the oath of office. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Pennsyivania having been designated by the 
Clerk, administered to the Speaker-elect the oath prescribed by 
law. 

PRAYER. 


The SPEAKER. Before the Speaker proceeds to administer 
the oath of office to members, prayer will be offered by the Chap- 
lain of the last House of Representatives. 

Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D., offered the following prayer : 

O God, in Whose hand our breath is, and Whose are ali our 
ways, we devoutly pray that Thy blessing may rest upon Thy 
honored servants, the Presidentand Vice-l’resident of the United 
States, the Senators and Representatives now in extraordinary 
session assembled. 

In this critical hour of the nation’s life endow them, Thy serv- 
ants, with supreme statesmanship and patriotism ; inspire them 
with sound judgment and good counsel, that all their delibera- 
tions, decisions, and actions may be guided by Thy good Spirit to 
the welfare, the honor, and the prosperity of all the people. 

Bring to naught, O Lord, the selfish schemes of men who seek 
their private gain in the public misfortunes; restore confidence 
in the minds of the people, dispel all fright and panic; and grant 
that the country may soon return to its accustomed way, crowned 
with prosperity and blessed with peace. 

Keep far from our shores the pestilence; cover the homes of 
the whole land with the shadow of Thy wing: prosper the labor 
of the farmer, and grant, O Lord, that our whole country may 
give itself to Thy service, and ever remain as Thine own people. 
We pray Thee through Jesus Christ, our Saviour. Amen. 


SWEARING IN OF MEMBERS. 


The SPEAKER then proceeded to administer to the members 
in attendance the oath of office. 

The members presented themselves as their names were called 
by States, and took respectively the oath of office provided by 
the law. 

When the State of Michigan was called— 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Spe iker, I object to the oath of office 
being administered to Mr. Richardson, whose name appe 
the roll, and hope, in sccord:nce with the on such 
sions, he will stand »side for the present. 

Mr. OFERRALL. Mr. Speaker. I did 
statement of the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. BURROWS. lIasked that Mr. Richardson, whose name 
appears on the roll as made up by the Clerk, from the State of 
Michigan, stand aside for the present. I have objected to the 
oath of office being administered to him. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan will stand 
aside until the completion of the organization of the House. 


irs on 
usace Oocca- 


not understand the 
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SWEARING IN DELEGATES. 
After the oath of office had been administered to the members- 
elect, 
The SPRAKER said: The Clerk will now eall the roll of Dele- 


OF 


pales 
be sworn in. 
The roll of Delegates being called, all the Delegates elected to 


the Fifty-third Congress came forward and took the oath of | 
office required by law. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had elected ISHAM G. 
Senator from the State of Tennessee, as President pro tempore 


of the Senate, in place of CHARLES F’. MANDERSON, resigned. 
Also that WILLIAM R. Cox, of North Carolina, had been elected 


Secretary of the Senate, 
‘The message also notified the House that a quorum of the Sen- 
ate had assembled and was ready to proceed to business. 


elected to this House, and those who are present will also | 


HARRIS, a | 
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| RALL] is recognized. 


Also that a committee, consisting of two members, Mr. HAR- | 


RIS and Mr. SHERMAN, had been appointed to join such com- 
mittee as may be appointed by the House to wait upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States and inform him that a quorum of each 
House had assembled, and that Congress was ready to receive 
any communication he may see proper to make. 

CONTESTED SEAT, FIFTH DISTRICT OF MICHIGAN. 

Mr. O°FERRALL. Mr. Speaker, I offer the resolution which 
I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That George F. Richardson be nowsworn in as a Representative 
in this Congress from the Fifth district of the State of Michigan. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, I offer the resolution I send 
to the desk as a substitute for that offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

\V hereas ‘the credentials upon which George F. Richardson claims a seat 


in the Fifty-third Congress from the Fifth Oongressional district of the 
State of Michigan have been annulled and made void by reason of the judg- 










ment of the supreme cowrt of that State; and 

Whereas in pursuance and in compliance with such judgment and with 
the laws of said State, the State board of canvassers of Michigan have de- 
termined, lared, and certified that Charles E. Belknap is duly elected a 
Representative to the Fifty-third Congress of the United States of America 
fr 1 the Fifth Congressional district of the State of Michigan: Therefore, 


vsolved, 'That Charles E. Belknap is entitled to be sworn in as a member 
of this House on his prima J acie case. 

Mr. OFERRALL. Mr. Speaker, I demand the previous ques- 
tion on the original resolution and the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. BURROWS. Dol understand the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia to demand the previous question? 

Mr. O°FERRALL. I do. 

Mr. BURROWS. That will cut off debate. 

Mr. OFERRALL. No, it will leave an hour, I understand, 
under the rules. 

Mr. BURROWS. But we have no rules now, 

Mr. OFERRALL. Well, under the practice that prevails. 

Mr. BURROWS. I hope the gentleman will not do that. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. I do not desire to cut off debate. What 
time does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. BURROWS. Ishould like to take the floor in my own 
right. 1 think I can get through with a statement of the case 
inside of an hour. 

Mr. O°PFERRALL. 
sufficient altogether. 
thirty minutes? 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, there will be no time occu- 
pied on this side that is not necessary for a proper presentation 
of the case. I presume an hour will be ample for that purpose. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. Say thirty minutes? 

Mr. BURROWS. It would not be sufficient. An hdur on 
this side will possibly be consumed. But, as I have said, there is 
no disposition to occupy time uselessly. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. Very well, I am content. I shall agree 
to two hours’ debate. One hour on each side, to be controlled on 
one side by the geutleman from Michigan and the other by my- 
self. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection that arrangement will 
be considered as agreed to. 

Mr. HOPKENS of Illinois. But, Mr. Speaker, one moment. 
If t understand the resolution of the gentleman from Virginia, 
it provides for immediate action upon this case. It seems to me 
that there ought to be a little time left for those persons who 
may believe that this case should go to the committee. 

Mr. OATES. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia will consent to let this matter go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. O’'FERRALL. What was the suggestion of the gentle- 
man from LLlinois? 


It seems to me that an hour ought to be 
Would the gentleman not be content with 
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Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I suggested that this be left 
so that if the House desires it the matter could be remit: 
the Committee on Elections without seating either membe 

Mr. OATES. Mr. Speaker, I request my friend from 
ginia[Mr. O’F ERRALL] to ask the postponement of the cons 
tion of this resolution until to-morrow, or at least until aft 
members have drawn seats. 

Mr. REILLY. I hope that will be done. 
suggestion. : 

Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to include in that request 
privilege that Mr. Richardson have his name called, a: 
he be permitted to draw a seat when his name is called, 
were sworn in. 

Mr. BURROWS. Ob no; I shall have to object to that 

Mr. SPRINGER. Unless that is done, I shall objec 
request for postponement. He ought to be permitted t 
his seat. 

The SPEAKER, 


That is a very 


The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. O 

The Chair will suggest to the gent 
if it be agreeable to the House, that before entering upo 
consideration of the right of this gentleman to be sworn i) 
House might, by unanimous consent, be organized by the e 
tion of the other officers of the House, and the usual reso 
as to notification of the President and Senate might be ad 
so that there would be no delay in that respect. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. REILLY. Ihope the gentlemanfrom Michigan[Mr. 
ROWS] will agree to a postponement of the consideration « 
matte:-to which he has referred until to-morrow or some ( 
day, and to let the organization of the House proceed reg 

Mr. BURROWS. The suggestion just made is to susp: 
ceedings in reference to this matter until the organization : 
House can be perfected, and to that there will be no objecti 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the Chai 
recognize the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN]. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. Is it understood that the case will 1 
its status? 

The SPEAKER, 
its exact status. 


The Chair understandsthat. It wil 


ELECTION 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I submit the resolution w] 
I send to the Clerk’s desk, and ask for its immediate consid 
tion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


OF CLERK AND OTHER OFFICERS. 


Resolved, That James Kerr, of the State of Pennsylvania, be, and 
elected Clerk of the House of Representatives of the Fifty-third Cons 
That Herman W. Snow, of the State of Illinois, be, and is hereby 
Sergeant-at-Arms of the House of Representatives of the Fifty-thi 

gress; 

That Alvin B. Hurt, of the State of Tennessee, be, and is hereby 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives of the Fifty-third Cor 

That Lycurgus Dalton, of the State of Indiana, be, and is hereby 
Postmaster of the House of Representatives of the Fifty-third C« 
and 

That the Rev. Samuel W. Haddaway, of the State of Maryland, | 
hereby, elected Chaplain of the House of Representatives of the Fif 


Congress. 


Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
ment to the resolution just read, which amendment is 
nature of a substitute, and I ask the Clerk to read it. 

The SPEAKER. TheClerk will report the resolution 
as asubstitute by the gentleman from Lilinois [Mr. HEND: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend by striking out 
lowing: 7 
‘That Edward McPherson, of the State of Pennsylvania, be, andi 

elected Clerk of the House of Representatives of the Fifty-third C 

“That Adoniram J. Holmes, of the State of Iowa, be, and is hereb) 
Sergeant-at-Arms of the House of Representatives of the Fifty-t 
gress. 

“That Charles W. Adams, of the State of Maryland, be, and is 
elected Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives of the Fifty-t 
gress. 

“That James W. Hathaway, of the State of Montana, be, and is 
‘lected Postmaster of the House of Representatives of the Fifty-' 
gress, 

‘*That Rev. Horace Reed, of the State of Illinois, be, and is hereb) 
Chaplain of the House of Representatives of the Fifty-third Congres 





all after the word ‘“‘ Resolved ” and insert 


The substitute was not agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is upon agreeing 
resolution offered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Ho.) 

The resolution was agreed to. 


SWEARING IN OF OFFICERS-ELECT. 


The SPEAKER. The gentlemen named in the resolution 
just agreed to will come forward and take the oath of office. _ 

The oath of office was then administered by the Speaker to the 
officers-elect of the House, 









! 
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NOTIFICATION OF THE PRESIDENT AND SENATE 
Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I offer for present considera- 
tion the resolution which T send to the Clerk’s desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


lved, That the Clerk be instructed to inform the President of the 
United States that the House of Representatives has elected CHARLES F. 
Crisp, a Representative from the State of Georgia, Speaker, and JAMES 
KERR, a citizen of the State of Pennsylvania, the Clerk of the House of Rep- 


resentatives of the Fifty-third Congress 
n ie resolution was agreed to. 
r. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Speaker, I submit for present con- 
sie valle the resolution which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 
Resolved, That 
( rum of the H 


a Message be sen 1 


ouse of Re presentatives have assembled; that CHARLES F 


Cris p, a Representative from the State of Georgia, has been elected Speaker 
that JAMES KERR, a citizen of the State of Pennsylvania, has been elected 
Clerk, and that the House is ready to proceed to business 

The resolution was agreed to. 

\ SP RINGER. Mr. Speaker, I submit for immediate con- 
sideration the resolution which I send to the Clerk’s desk 


The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed by the Speaker on the 
yf the House of Representatives, to join the committee appointed on 
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t to the Senate to inform that body that a | 


pari : ’ : . 
the part of the Senate, to wait on the President of the United States and | 
notify him that a quorum of the two Houses has assembled, and that Con- 


gress is ready to receive any communication he may be pleased to make. 


The resolution was agreed to; 


such committee on the part of the House Mr. SPRINGER, Mr. 
McMILLIN, and Mr. REED. 
CONTESTED SEAT, FIFTH DISTRICT OF MICHIGAN. 


Mr. ( O’FERRALL. Now, Mr. Speaker, there seems to be a 
general disposition upon the part of members of the House to 
go into the drawing of seats before debate upon this question, 
which will perhaps occupy some time, is entered upon; and un- 
less there be objection, | will move that we now proceed to the 
drawing of seats, and that this matter be taken up immediately 

r that shall have been completed. 

Mr. BURROWS. There is no objection on this side to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Virginia. 

The SPEAKER. Unanimousconsent is asked that the further 
consideration of the resolution offered by the gentleman from 
Virginia be postponed until after the drawing of seats. Is there 
objection? 

ir. BROWN. 
Virginia that this matter be postponed until to-morrow, 
reasons. First, it would take quite a while to draw seats; and 
next, the attention of the House has been called to this question 
and members will be better prepared and informed to-morrow 
to form a judgment on the matter than they could be to-day. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indianaasks unanimous 

SE ont that this matter go over until to-morrow. 

.O’FERRALL. Well, Mr. Speaker, after we get through 
wi ith ‘the drawing of seats, if 
the part of the House to postpone the consideration of the reso- 
lution until to-morrow, I will agree to it, but for the present I 
submit my request that the matter be postponed until after the 
drawing of seats. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the requestof the gen- 

ian from Virginia, oe the consideration of this resolution 

be eee until after the drawing of seats? [After a pause 
» Chair hears no obj a. 
DRAWING OF 
Mr. Speaker, 
desk. 


Mr. Speaker, I suggest to the gentleman from 


co 


SEATS. 


Mr. SPRINGER. I offer the resolution which 


I send to the Clerk’s 


and the Speaker appointed as | 


Mr. WEADOCK. Mr. Speaker, I want to make an announc 
ment in connection with the drawing of seats. My-c rue, 
Judge ¢ ipman, is detained at home by reason Ot sickness 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on agreeing to the o- 
lution mended. 

The res ition as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Mr. Speaker, [ desi to state th 
Chipman is detained at home by reason of illness; and | 
Mr. BENTON MCMILLAN, of Tennessee, be allowed to select a 
seat for him when his name is calle« 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from hi that 
his colleague {Mr. Chipman] is absent, sick, and n 8 
consent t when the name of Judge Chipma: i th 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMIL b owt 
lect a for him 

Mr. DINGLEY Do not the general terms of the r 
cover precisely such a statement? 

Mr. | [ENDERSON of lowa It does not say which one o 
co! cag ues shall select his so it. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution covers that point, the Ch 
is ore rd. 

Mr. WEADOCK. The request I submitt substitutes 

Mc MILLINfor a colleague. The desire is, not th it one of J 

| Chipman’s colleagues select his seat, but that Mr. McM 
may-make the selection; and therefore the motion is prop 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, then, the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. MeMIL1i IN] will be permitted t 


| Georgia | M1 


for two | 


there be any general disposition on | 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House do now proceed to draw seats for Members and 
Delegates of the present Congress, in pursuance of Rule XXXII of the last 
House, and that when the names of members absent from the city on ac 
cou of sickness are called, seats be selected for them by their colleagues 

Mr: MCCREARY of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, [desire to offer 
an additional resolution in connection with the drawing of | 
seats 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman propose to amend the 


resolution? 
Mr. MoCREARY of Kentucky. Yes, sir. 
the SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky submits an 
amendment, which the Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Resolved, That all ex-Speakers of the House of Representatives, duly 
elected members of the Fifty-third Congress, and that all Repre sentatives 
in said Congress who have been elected to fifteen Congresses shall be called 


first in the order of their service, and allowed toselect their respect 
before the regular drawing for seats commences. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will have the word “ provided” 
inserted in the place of the word “‘ resolved,” so as to make the 
proposition an amendment. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 


ive seats 


a seat for the gentleman from Michigan Ch 
man| when his name is called. 
There was no objection. 


seiection o 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, I think it would be proper to 
designate the particular portion of the Hall in which the seat 
of the Republicans and Populists shall be located i suppose 


they want to be together. 

The SPEAKER. That is a matter which has never been d 
termined by the action of the House 

Mr. KILGORE. It was determined by 


eanization of the last House. 


House at the or 


the 


The SPEAKER. The Chair does not so recollect, but thin 
no formal resolution to that effect was agreed to. There m 
have been some understanding. 


Mr. KILGORE. Themotion was made by the gentleman from 
Blount] that the Republicans occupy certain 
tions 

The SPEAKER. 
to a ae ? 


Has the gentleman from Texas any mot 


Mr. KTLGOR I move that the House designate the parti 
ular sieaion of the Hall which the Republicans and the P: 
lists, the minority parties of the House, shall occupy, the D 


ocré ts to occupy the remainder of the Hall. 


. HOPKINS of Tllinois. The Republicans will take care 
themselves. 

Mr. KILGORE. I move that the Speaker designate the po 
tions they shall occupy. 

The SPEAKER The Chair understands that the custom! 
always been to permit members to select places where tl 
pleased, and that were unoccupied; and the resolution does n 
recognize any distinction between Republicans and Democrat 
There is, of course, generally a kind of understanding amor 
members as to what part of the Hall they shall be seated 


That is about all that has ever been done, ar as the Chair 


understands. 
Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, it has always, practically, been the 
custom for the parties to divide themselves by the main 


80 | 


the Republicans taking this side [indicating] and the Democ 
taking the other; and, in case of inequality of numbers, such 
unfortunately now exists [laughter], the party which was mo 


numerous took their seats, after they had filled up tl meer own cde 
in fil 


in what was left on the other side. That always resulted 
ing up when the Republicans were in a minority, as they some- 
times were [rene = d laughter]. from the center aisle as far as i 


was necessary for them.to go. Two years ago, the number of R 
tee being small, an understanding was entered into, fo 
the benefit of the other side, by which they were allowed to 


this section [pointing to first section west of main aisle 
there has been a sufficient amount of change to pe reais us to go 
back tothe old practice: and, after consultation with the Speake 

| and with several other members, an understanding was ar rive 
at that we should revert to the old custom, and begin at the cen- 


ter aisle. I think that is suitable, fair, under all t! 
circumstances. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent th 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. SICKLES], the gentlema 


from Kentucky {Mr. STONE], and the gentleman from Iowa |} 


proper, and 


Mr. 


HENDERSON] be permitted to select seats before the regular 
drawing begins. 
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Mr. GEISSENHAINER. Will the gentleman from Illinois 
|Mr. SPRINGER] include in his request the name of Dr. ENGLISH 
of New Jersey? 

Mr. HATCH. And alsothe name of Mr. FYAN of Missouri. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have no objection. 

Mr. ENLOE. The name of Mr. CALDWELL of Ohio ought to 
be added to that list. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] that the members named 
be permitted to draw seats before the regular drawing begins ? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. Thereis. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. The Clerk will read 
the rule in relation to the drawing of seats. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

RULE XXXII. 

1. At the commencement of each Congress, immediately after the Mem- 
bers and Delegates are sworn in, the Clerk shall place in a box, prepared for 
that purpose, a number of small balls of marble or other material equal to 
the number of Members and Delegates, which balls shall be consecutively 
numbered and thoroughly intermingled, and at such hour as shall be fixed 
by the House for that purpose, by the hands of a page, draw said balis one 
by one from the box and announce the number as it is drawn, upon which 
announcement the Member or Delegate whose name on a numbered alpha- 
betical list shall correspond with the number on the ball shall advance and 
choose his seat for the term for which he is elected. 

2. Before said drawing shall commence each seat shall be vacated and so 
remain until selected under this rule, and any seat having been selected 
shall be deemed forfeited if left unoccupied before the call of the roll is 
finished, and whenever the seats of Members and Delegates shall have been 
drawn, no proposition for a second drawing shall be in order during that 
Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that at times in the 
past some confusion has arisen from gentlemen occupying, even 
temporarily, seats on the floor before the completion of the 
drawing. Of course it is tedious for members to remain stand- 
ing, especially for those whose names are drawn late, but the 
rule requires that before the drawing begins the seats in the 
Hall shall be vacated aud shall not be occupied by any person 
for any purpose until selected by members under the rule, and 
it is obvious that even a temporary occupancy might very much 
restrict the freedom of membersin making their selections. The 
Chair therefore asks gentlemen to retire to the rear of the rail- 
ing, leaving the seats free to be selected and occupied as they are 
drawn. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. Graham, is 
absent by reason of sickness, and 1 ask that I be permitted to 
select a seat for him when his name is called. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has that right under the or- 
der. Under the resolution just adopted the gentleman from 
Maine, Mr. REED, as ex-Speaker, and the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. O'NEILL, and the gentleman from Indiana, Mr. 
HOLMAN, who are now serving their fifteenth terms in Congress, 
are permitted to select seats before the drawing begins. 

Mr. REED, Mr. O’NEILL of Pennsylania, and Mr. HOLMAN 
selected their seats. 

The SPEAKER, Before the drawing begins the Chair will 
request members to answer when their names are called by the 
Clerk, because on previous occasions some confusion has arisen 
from uncertainty as to whether certain members were present 
and exercising their right of selection or not. 

Mr. BRYAN (when Mr. McKeighan’s name was called), Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. McKeighan being absent on account of sickness, 
I ask that my colleague, Mr. KEM, be allowed to draw a seat for 
him. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will again state that, under the 
terms of the resolution adopted by the House, where a member 
is absent any of his colleagues present may select a seat for him. 

The name of Mr. Hull being called, Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa 
stated that he had received a request by telegraph to select a 
seat for him. 

The Clerk having announced that the representation of the 
Tenth Congressional district of Ohio was vacant— 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, Idesire to inquire whether 
a seat can now be drawn, to be occupied by the Representative 
of that district when the vacancy shall have been filled. 

The SPEAKER. Not under the terms of the resolution. 

The drawing of seats was completed. 


DAILY HOUR OF MEETING. 


Mr. CATCHINGS submitted the following resolution; which 
was read, considered, and adopted : 


Resolved, That until otherwise ordered, the daily hour of meeting of the 
House of Represeitatives shall be at 12 o'clock m. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


Mr. Hull, by unanimous consent, obtained leave of absence 
indefinitely, on account of illness. 


CONTESTED SEAT—FIFTH DISTRICT OF MICHIGAN. 
Mr. O’FERRALL. Mr. Speaker, I understand there is a gen- 


eral desire on the part of the House that the consideration of 
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the case of Belknap and Richardson upon the question raised by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] shall go ove, 
until to-morrow morning. I therefore give notice (andI do this 
I believe, with the assent of the gentleman from Michigan) tha»: 
immediately after the reading of the Journal to-morrow morn 

I will call up the matter for consideration. I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 


CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP OF FIFTY-THIRD CONGRESS. 
The SPEAKER. Before taking the question on the motion 
for adjournment, the Chair will submit, to be printed in the Rxrc- 
ORD, a list of changes in the membership of the House since the 
regular election. 
There was no objection. 


List of changes since the regular election of the Fifty-third House of Repro. 
sentatives. 


Date of va-| Name of 


District. Name. cancy. Cessol 





Seventh Massa- | Henry Cabot Lodget_.| Mar. 3, 1893 | Wm. Ever: 
chusetts. | 


Fourth Wisconsin..| John L. Mitchellt....) Mar. 3, 1893 | Peter J. Somers 

—_ Penns yl- | Wm. Mutchler*..___. June 23, 1893 Howard Mutchler 
vania. 

Tenth Ohio......... Wm. H. Enochs*..... July 13, as) 





+ Resigned. * Died. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the ventk 
man from Virginia [Mr. O’FERRALLU], that the House adjo 


DEATH OF HON. WILLIAM H. ENOCHS. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Ifthe gentleman from Virginia will with- 
draw that motion ‘for a moment, I desire to announce the (eth 
of one of my colleagues. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, the painful duty devolves 
upon me to announce to the House of Representatives the deat! 
of my distinguished colleague, William H. Enochs,a Repr 
ative from the State of Ohio, who died at his home in th: 
of Ironton, Ohio, in the early morning of July 13 last. 

I shall not detain the House at this time with any remirks 
upon his memory. His death came to us all with the sudcd 
ness and awfulness of a thunderbolt; and his colleagues 
this floor deeply lament his untimely death. Death came t 
without a shadow of warning; and the news of the calan 
with terrible force upon his family, his large number of p: 
friends, and the constituency he so well represented on this 

At some future t me I shall ask the House to devote som: 
to the consideration of this sad event, and for the present | offer 
the resolutions which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House has heard with sincere regret the annow! 

“ Se Come: of Hon. William H. Enochs, late a Representative of 1! 

Resolved, That the business of the House be suspended in order | 
public services and private character of the deceased be thoroug 
memorated. 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of Representatives be di: 
communicate these resolutions to the Senate, and send a duly attest 
to the widow of the deceased. 

The SPEAKER. As the Chair understands, these reso! utions 
are offered that they may lie over for action hereafter. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That is the purpose. And now 
Speaker, as a further mark of respect to the memory of | 
ceased member, I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 3 o’clock and 
31 minutes p, m.) the House adjourned. 


SENATR. 
TUESDAY, August 8, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILsurn, D. D. 
JOHN L. MITCHELL, a Senator from the State of Wisco 
and ZEBULON B. VANCE, a Senator from the State of Nort 
lina, appeared in their seats to-day. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and a) 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


Mr. KERR, the Clerk of the House of Representatives, «1; 
below the bar of the Senate and delivered the following n 

Mr. President, I am directed by the House of Represen 
to inform the Senate that a quorum of the House of Rep 
tives has assembled; that CHARLES F. Crisp, a Repres 
from the State of Georgia, has been elected Speaker; th :' 
KERR, a citizen of the State of Pennsylvania, has been 
Clerk; and that the House is ready to proceed to busine 
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Also, that a committee of three has been appointed by the 
Speaker on the part of the House of Representatives, to join the | 
committee appointed on the part of the Senate, to wait on the | 
President of the United States and notify him that a quorum of 
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the two Houses has assembled, and that Congress is ready to re- 
ceive any communication he may be pleased to make; and that | 


Mr. SPRINGER, Mr. MCMILLIN, and Mr. REED have been ap- 
pointed such committee on the part of the House. 


SENATOR FROM CALIFORNIA. 

Mr. WHITE of California presented the credentials of George 
C. Perkins, appointed by the governor of California a Senator 
from that State to fill, until the next meeting of the Legislature 
thereof, the vacancy caused by the death of Leland Stanford; 
which were read. 

Mr. Perkins was escorted to the Vice-President’s desk by Mr. 
Wuits of California, and, the oath prescribed by law having 
been administered to him, he took his seat in the Senate. 

RECESS. 

Mr. GORMAN (at 12 o’clock and 18 minutes p. m.). 
that the Senate take a recess until a quarter to 1 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and at the expiration of the recess 
(at 12 o’clock and 45 minutes p. m.) the Senate reassembled. 

NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT, 

Mr. HARRIS and Mr. SHERMAN, the committee appointed in 
conjunction with asimilar committee of the House of Representa- 
tives to wait upon the President of the United States, appeared 
below the bar, and 

Mr. HARRIS said: Mr. President, the committee appointed to 
wait upon the President of the United States and inform that a 
quorum of each of the Houses of Congress had assembled and 
were ready to receive any communication he might be pleased 
to send, have performed that duty, and were informed by the 
President that he would communicate with the two Houses im- 
mediately by a message in writing. 


I move 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


At 12 o’clock and 47 minutes p. m., Mr. O. L. PRUDEN, one of 
the secretaries of the President of the United States, appeared 
below the bar, and said: 

Mr. President, am directed by the President of the United 
States to deliver to the Senate a message in writing. 

The message was received from the secretary, and handed to 
the Vice-President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the message of the President of the United States, which the 
Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read the message, as follows: 

To the Congress of the United States: 


The existence of an alarming and extraordinary business situ- 
ation, involving the welfare and prosperity of all our people, has 
constrained me to call together in extra session the people’s 
representatives in Congress, to the end that through a wise and 
patriotic exercise of the legislative duty with which they solely 
are charged, present evils may be mitigated and dangers threat- 
ening the future may be averted. 

Our unfortunate financial plight is not the result of untoward 
events nor of conditions related to our natural resources; nor 
is it traceable to any of the afflictions which frequently check 
national growth and prosperity. With plenteous crops, with 
abundant promise of remunerative production and manufacture, 
with unusual invitation to safe investment, and with satisfactory 
assurance to business enterprise, suddenly financial distrust and 
fear have sprung upon every side. Numerous moneyed institu- 
tions have suspended because abundant assets were not imme- 
diately available to meet the demands of frightened depositors. 
Surviving corporations and individuals are content to keep in 
hand the money they are usually anxious to loan, and those en- 
gaged in legitimate business are surprised to find that the se- 
curities they offer for loans, though heretofore satisfactory, are 
no longer accepted. Values supposed to be fixed are fast becom- 
ing conjectural, and loss and failure have invaded every branch 
of business. 

_[ believe these things are principally chargeable to Congres- 
sional legislation touching the purchase and coinage of silver 
by the General Government. 

This legislation is embodied in a statute passed on the 14th 
day of July, 1880, which was the culmination of much agitation 
on the subject involved, and which may be considered a truce, 
after a long struggle, between the advocates of free silver coin- 
age and those intending to be more conservative. 

Undoubtedly the monthly purchases by the Government of 
4,500,000 ounces of silver, enforced under that statute, were re- 
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garded by those interested in silver production as a certain 
guaranty of its increase in price. Theresu!t, however, has been 
entirely different, for immediately following a spasmodic and 
slight rise, the price of silver began to fall after the passage of 
the act, and has since reached the lowest point ever known, 
This disappojnting result has led to renewed and persistent 
effort in the direction of free silver coinage. 

Meanwhile, not only are the evil effects of the operation of the 
present law constantly accumulating, but the result to which its 
execution must inevitably lead is becoming palpable to all who 
give the least heed to financial subjects. 

This law provides that in payment for the 4,500,000 ounces of 
silver bullion which the Secretary of the Treasury is commanded 
to purchase monthly, there shall be issued Treasury notes re- 
deemable on demand in gold or silver coin, at the discretion of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and that said notes may be reis- 
sued. It is, however, declared in the act to be ‘‘ the established 
policy of the United States to maintain the two metals on a 
parity with each other upon the present legal ratio or such ratio 
as may be provided by law.” This declaration so controls the 
action of the Secretary of the Treasury as to prevent his exercis- 
ing the discretion nominally vested in him, if by such action the 
parity between gold and silver may be disturbed. Manifestly a 
refusal by the Secretary to pay these Treasury notes in gold, if 
demanded, would necessarily result in their discredit and depre- 
ciation as obligations payable only in silver, and would destroy 
the parity between the two metals by establishing a discrimina- 
tion in favor of gold. 

Up to the 15th day of July, 1893, these notes had been issued 
in payment of silver bullion purchases to the amount of more 
than $147,000,000. While all but a very small quantity of this 
bullion remains uncoined and without usefulness in the Treasury, 
many of the notes given in its purchase have been paid in gold. 
This is illustrated by the statement that between the Ist day of 
May, 1892, and the 15th day of July, 1893, the notes of this kind 
issued in payment for silver bullion amounted to a little more 
than $54,000,000, and that during the same period about $49,000,- 
000 were paid by the Treasury in gold for the redemption of such 
notes. 

The policy necessarily adopted of paying these notes in gold 
has not spared the gold reserve of $100,000,000 long ago set aside 
by the Government for the redemption of other notes, for this 
fund has already been subjected to the payment of new obliga- 
tions amounting to about $150,000,000 on account of silver pur- 
chases, and has as a consequence, for the first time since its crea- 
tion, been encroached upon. 

We have thus made the depletion of our gold easy, and have 
tempted other and more appreciative nations to add it to their 
stock. That the opportunity we have offered has not been neg- 
lected is shown by the large amounts of gold which have been 
recently drawn from our Treasury and exported to increase the 
financial strength of foreign nations. The excess of exports of 
gold over its imports for the year ending June 30, 1893, amounted 
to more than $87,500,000. 

Between the Ist day of July, 1890, and the 15th day of July, 
1893, the gold coin and bullion in our Treasury decreased more 
than $132,000,000, while during the same period the silver coin 
and bullion in the Treasury increased more than $147,000,000, 
Unless Government bonds are to be constantly issued and sold to 
replenish our exhausted gold, only to be again exhausted, it is 
apparent that the operation of the silver-purchase law now in 
force, leads in the direction of the entire substitution of silver 
for the gold in the Government Treasury, and that this must be 
followed by the payment of all Government obligations in de- 
preciated silver. 

At this stage gold and silver must part company and the Gov- 
ernment must fail in its established policy to maintain the two 
metals on a parify with each other. Given over to the exclusive 
use of a currency greatly depreciated according to the standard 
of the commercial world, we could no longer cluim a place among 
nations of the first class, nor could our Government clain: a per- 
formance of its obligation, so far as such an obligation has been 
imposed upon it, to provide for the use of the people the best 
and safest money. 

If, as many of its friends claim, silver ought to occupy a larger 
place in our currency and the currency of the world through 
general international codperation and agreement, it is obvious 
that the United States will not be in a position to gain a hearing 
in favor of such an arrangement so long as we are willing to con- 
tinue our attempt to accomplish the result single handed. 

The knowledge in business circles among our own people that 
our Government can not make its fiat equivalent to intrinsic 
value, nor keep inferior money on a parity with superior money 
by its own independentefforts, has resulted in such a lack of con- 
fidence at home, in the stability of currency values that capital 
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Mr. GEISSENHAINER. Will the gentleman from Illinois 
|Mr. SPRINGER] include in his request the name of Dr. ENGLISH 
of New Jersey? 

Mr. HATCH. Andalsothe name of Mr. FYAN of Missouri. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have no objection. 

Mr. ENLOE. The name of Mr. CALDWELL of Ohio ought to 
be added to that list. 
The SPEAKER. 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] that the members named 
be permitted to draw seats before the regular drawing begins ? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. There is. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. The Clerk will read 
the rule in relation to the drawing of seats. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

RULES XXXII. 

1. At the commencement of each Congress, eee after the Mem- 
bers and Delegates are sworn in, the Clerk shall place in a box, prepared for 
that purpose, a number of small balls of marble or other material equal to 
the number of Members and Delegates, which balis shall be consecutively 
numbered and thoroughly intermingled, and at such hour as shall be fixed 
by the House for that purpose, by the hands of a page, draw said balls one 
by one from the box and announce the number as it is drawn, upon which 
announcement the Member or Delegate whose name on a numbered alpha- 
betical list shall correspond with the number on the ball shall advance and 
choose his seat for the term for which he is elected. 

2. Before said drawing shall commence each seat shall be vacated and so 
remain until selected under this rule, and any seat having been selected 
shall be deemed forfeited if left unoccupied before the call of the roll is 
finished, and whenever the seats of Members and Delegates shall have been 
drawn, no proposition for a second drawing shall be in order during that 
Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that at times in the 
past some confusion has arisen from gentlemen occupying, even 
temporarily, seats on the floor before the completion of the 
drawing. Of course it is tedious for members to remain stand- 
ing, especially for those whose names are drawn late, but the 
rule requires that before the drawing begins the seats in the 
Hall shall be vacated aud shall not be occupied by any person 
for any purpose until selected by members under the rule, and 
it is obvious that even a temporary occupancy might very much 
restrict the freedom of members in making their selections. The 
Chair therefore asks gentlemen to retire to the rear of the rail- 
ing, leaving the seats free to be selected and occupied as they are 
drawn. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. Graham, is 
absent by reason of sickness, and 1 ask that I be permitted to 
select a seat for him when his name is called. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has that right under the or- 
der. Under the resolution just adopted the gentleman from 
Maine, Mr. REED, as ex-Speaker, and the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. O'NEILL, and the gentleman from Indiana, Mr. 
HOLMAN, who are now serving their fifteenth terms in Congress, 
are permitted to select seats before the drawing begins. 

Mr. REED, Mr. O’N«wiLtL of Pennsylania, and Mr. HOLMAN 
selected their seats. 

The SPEAKER. Before the drawing begins the Chair will 
request members to answer when their names are called by the 
Clerk, because on previous occasions some confusion has arisen 
from uncertainty as to whether certain members were present 
and exercising their right of selection or not. 

Mr. BRYAN (when Mr. McKeighan’s name was called). Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. McKeighan being absent on account of sickness, 
I ask that my colleague, Mr. KEM, be allowed to draw aseat for 
him. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will again state that, under the 
terms of the resolution adopted by the House, where a member 
is absent any of his colleagues present may select a seat for him. 

The name of Mr. Hull being called, Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa 
stated that he had received a request by telegraph to select a 
seat for him. 

The Clerk having announced that the representation of the 
Tenth Congressional district of Ohio was vacant— 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, Idesire to inquire whether 
a seat can now be drawn, to be occupied by the Representative 
of that district when the vacancy shall have been filled. 

The SPEAKER. Not under the terms of the resolution. 

The drawing of seats was completed. 


DAILY HOUR OF MEETING. 


Mr. CATCHINGS submitted the following resolution; which 
was read, cqnsidered, and adopted : 

Resolved, That until otherwise ordered, the daily hour of meeting of the 
House of Represefitatives shall be at 12 o'clock m. 


. LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
Mr. Hull, by unanimous consent, obtained leave of absence 
indefinitely, on account of illness. 
CONTESTED SEAT—FIFTH DISTRICT OF MICHIGAN. 


Mr. O’YFERRALL. Mr. Speaker, I understand there is a gen- 
eral desire on the part of the House that the consideration of 
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Is there objection to the request of the gen- | 
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the case of Belknap and Richardson upon the question raised } 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] shall go ove, 
until to-morrow morning. 
I believe, with the assent of the gentleman from Michigan 
immediately after the reading of the Journal to-morrow mor 
I will call up the matter for consideration. 
House do now adjourn. 


| therefore give notice (and I do this. 


I move that the 


CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP OF FIFTY-THIRD CONGRESS 
The SPEAKER. Before taking the question on the motion 
for adjournment, the Chair will submit, to be printed in the | 
ORD, a list of changes in the membership of the House since the 
regular election. 
There was no objection. 


List of changes since the regular election of the Fifty-third House of Repr. 
sentatives. 





Date of va-| Name o 
waeieian. Name. } cancy. cessol 
Seventh Massa- | HenryCabot Lodget..| Mar. 3, 1893 | Wm. Everett 


chusetts. 
Fourth Wisconsin. . 
Eighth Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Tenth Ohio......... 


John L. Mitchellt....} Mar. 3, 1893 | Peter J. Son 
Wm. Mutchler*..__- June 23, 1893 | Howard Mut 


Wm. H. Enochs*... Hy July 13, i 





+Resigned. * Died. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the » 
man from Virginia [Mr. O’FERRALL], that the House adjour 


DEATH OF HON. WILLIAM H. ENOCHS. 

Mr. GRUOSVENOR. Ifthe gentleman from Virginia will with- 
draw that motion for a moment, I desire to announce the (de 
of one of my colleagues. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, the painful duty devolves 
upon me to announce to the House of Representatives the death y 
of my distinguished colleague, William H. Enochs, a Represent- Re 
ative from the State of Ohio, who died at his home in tie city 
of Ironton, Ohio, in the early morning of July 13 last. 4 

I shall not detain the House at this time with any remirks 5: 
upon his memory. His death came to us all with the sudden- r 
ness and awfulness of a thunderbolt; and his colleagues upon ie 
this floor deeply lament his untimely death. Death came t x 
without a shadow of warning; and the news of the calan ( Ms 
with terrible force upon his family, his large number of po - a 
friends, and the constituency he so well represented on this 

At some future t me I shall ask the House to devote som: 
to the consideration of this sad event, and for the present | « 
the resolutions which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the House has heard with sincere regret the announce: 


oe a k 


of the death of Hon. William H. Enochs, late a Representative of th P 
of Ohio. pr 
Resolved, That the business of the House be suspended in order | a 
public services and private character of the deceased be thoroug Lay 
memorated. +: 
Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of Representatives be dir 
communicate these resolutions to the Senate, and send a duly attes 
to the widow of the deceased. 
The SPEAKER. As the Chair understands, these res! tion: % 


are offered that they may lie over for action hereafter. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That is the purpose. And no 
Speaker, as a further mark of respect to the memory of | 
ceased member, I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 3 o’clock and 
31 minutes p, m.) the House adjourned. 





SENATE. 


TUESDAY, August 8, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILsurRn, D. D. 

JOHN L. MITCHELL, a Senator from the State vf Wis 
and ZEBULON B. VANCE, a Senator from the State of Nort 
lina, appeared in their seats to-day. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and a): 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

Mr. KERR, the Clerk of the House of Representatives, « p 
below the bar of the Senate and delivered the following n 

Mr. President, I am directed by the House of Represen 
to inform the Senate that a quorum of the House of Rep 
tives has assembled; that CHARLES F. Crisp, a Repres 
from the State of Georgia, has been elected Speaker; th 1 a 
KERR, a citizen of the State of Pennsylvania, has been e 
Clerk; and that the House is ready to proceed to busin Fi 


















1893. 





| 
Also, that a committee of three has been appointed by the | 
Speaker on the part of the House of Representatives, to join the 
committee appointed on the part of the Senate, to wait on the 
President of the United States and notify him that a quorum of | 
the two Houses has assembled, and that Congress is ready to re- | 
ceive any communication he may be pleased to make; and that | 
Mr. SPRINGER, Mr. MCMILLIN, and Mr. REED have been ap- 
pointed such committee on the part of the House. 


SENATOR FROM CALIFORNIA, 

Mr. WHITE of California presented the credentials of George 
C. Perkins, appointed by the governor of California a Senator 
from that State to fill, until the next meeting of the Legislature 
thereof, the vacancy caused by the death of Leland Stanford; 
which were read. 

Mr. Perkins was escorted to the Vice-President’s desk by Mr. 
Wuit® of California, and, the oath prescribed by law having 
been administered to him, he took his seat in the Senate. 

RECESS. 

Mr. GORMAN (at 12 o’clock and 18 minutes p. m.). 
that the Senate take a recess until a quarter to 1 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and at the expiration of the recess 
(at 12 o’clock and 45 minutes p. m.) the Senate reassembled. 

NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT, 

Mr. HARRIS and Mr. SHERMAN, the committee appointed in 
conjunction with asimilarcommittee of the House of Representa- 
tives to wait upon the President of the United States, appeared 
below the bar, and 

Mr. HARRIS said: Mr. President, the committee appointed to 
wait upon the President of the United States and inform that a 
quorum of each of the Houses of Congress had assembled and 
were ready to receive any communication he might be pleased 
to send, have performed that duty, and were informed by the 
President that he would communicate with the two Houses im- 
mediately by a message in writing. 

PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

At 12 o’clock and 47 minutes p. m., Mr. O. L. PRUDEN, one of 
the secretaries of the President of the United States, appeared 
below the bar, and said: 

Mr, President, f am directed by the President of the United 
States to deliver to the Senate a message in writing. 

The message was received from the secretary, and handed to 
the Vice-President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the message of the President of the United States, which the 
Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read the message, as follows: 

To the Congress of the Uniied States: 


The existence of an alarming and extraordinary business situ- 
ation, involving the welfare and prosperity of all our people, has 
constrained me to call together in extra session the people’s 


I move 
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| to purchase monthly, there shall be issued Treasury not 


representatives in Congress, to the end that through a wise and | 


patriotic exercise of the legislative duty with which they solely 
are charged, present evils may be mitigated and dangers threat- 
ening the future may be averted. 

Our unfortunate financial plight is not the result of untoward 
events nor of conditions related to our natural resources; nor 
is it traceable to any of the afflictions which frequently check 
national growth and prosperity. With plenteous crops, with 
abundant promise of remunerative production and manufacture, 
with unusual invitation to safe investment, and with satisfactory 
assurance to business enterprise, suddenly financial distrust and 
fear have sprung upon every side. Numerous moneyed institu- 
tions have suspended because abundant assets were not imme- 
diately available to meet the demands of frightened depositors. 
Surviving corporations and individuals are content to keep in 
hand the money they are usually anxious to loan, and those en- 
gaged in legitimate business are surprised to find that the se- 
curities they offer for loans, though heretofore satisfactory, are 
no longer accepted. Values supposed to be fixed are fast becom- 
ing conjectural, and loss and failure have invaded every branch 
of business. 

_[ believe these things are principally chargeable to Congres- 
sional legislation touching the purchase and coinage of silver 
by the General Government. 

This legislation is embodied in a statute passed on the i4th 
day of July, 1890, which was the culmination of much agitation 
on the subject involved, and which may be considered a truce, 
after a long struggle, between the advocates of free silver coin- 
age and those intending to be more conservative. 

f ndoubtedly the monthly purchases by the Government of 
900,000 ounces of silver, enforced under that statute, were re- 











garded by those interested in silver production as a certair 
guaranty of its increase in price. Theresu!t, however, has been 
entirely different, for immediately following a spasmodic and 


slight rise, the price of silver began to fall after the passage of 
the act, and has since reached the lowest point ever known. 


This disappojnting result has led to renewed and persistent 
effort in the direction of free silver coinage. 

Meanwhile, not only are the evil effectsof the operation of the 
present law constantly accumulating, but the saoall to which its 
execution must inevitably lead is becoming palpable to all who 
give the least heed to financial subjects. 

This law provides that in payment for the 4,500,000 ounces of 
silver bullion which the Secretary of the Treasury is communded 

re- 
deemable on demand in gold or silver coin, at the discretion of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and that said notes may be reis- 
sued. It is, however, declared in the act to be ** the established 
policy of the United States to maintain the two metals on a 
parity with each other upon the present legal ratio or such ratio 
as may be provided by law.” This declaration so controls the 
action of the Secretary of the Treasury as to prevent his exercis- 
ing the discretion nominally vested in him, if by such action the 
parity between gold and silver may be disturbed. Manifestly a 
refusal by the Secretary to pay these Treasury notes in gold, if 
demanded, would necessarily result in their discredit and depre- 
ciation as obligations payable only in silver, and would destroy 
the parity between the two metals by establishing a discrimina- 
tion in favor of gold. 

Up to the 15th day of July, 1893, these notes had been issued 
in payment of silver bullion purchases to the amount of more 
than $147,000,000. While all but a very small quantity of this 
bullion remains uncoined and without usefulness in the Treasury, 
many of the notes given in its purchase have been paid in gold. 
This is illustrated by the statement that between the Ist day of 
May, 1892, and the loth day of July, 1893, the notes of this kind 
issued in payment for silver bullion amounted to a little more 
than $54,000,000, and that during the same period about $49,000,- 
000 were paid by the Treasury in gold for the redemption of such 
notes. 

The policy necessarily adopted of paying these notes in gold 
has not spared the gold reserve of $100,000,000 long ago set aside 
by the Government for the redemption of other notes, for this 
fund has already been subjected to the payment of new obliga- 
tions amounting to about $150,000,000 on account of silver pur- 
chases, and has as a consequence, for the first time since its crea- 
tion, been encroached upon. 

We have thus made the depletion of our gold easy, and have 
tempted other and more appreciative nations to add it to their 
stock. That the opportunity we have offered has not been neg- 


| lected is shown by the large amounts of gold which have been 


recently drawn from our Treasury and exported to increase the 
financial strength of foreign nations. The excess of exports of 
gold over its imports for the year ending June 30, 1893, amounted 
to more than $87,500,000. 

Between the Ist day of July, 1890, and the 15th day of July, 


| 1893, the gold coin and bullion in our Treasury decreased more 


than $132,000,000, while during the same period the silver coin 
and bullion in the Treasury increased more than $147,000,000, 
Unless Government bonds are to be constantly issued and sold to 
replenish our exhausted gold, only to be again exhausted, it is 
apparent that the operation of the silver-purchase law now in 
force, leads in the direction of the entire substitution of silver 
for the gold in the Government Treasury, and that this must be 
followed by the payment of all Government obligations in de- 
preciated silver. 

At this stage gold and silver must part company and the Gov- 
ernment must fail in its established policy to maintain the two 
metals on a parity with each other. Given over to the exclusive 
use of a currency greatly depreciated according to the standard 
of the commercial world, we could no longer claim a place among 
nations of the first class, nor could our Government clain: a per- 
formance of its obligation, so far as such an obligation has been 
imposed upon it, to provide for the use of the people the best 
and safest money. 

If, as many of its friends claim, silver ought to occupy a larger 
place in our currency and the currency of the world through 
general international codperation and agreement, it is obvious 
that the United States will not be in a position to gain a hearing 
in favor of such an arrangement so long as we are willing to con- 
tinue our attempt to accomplish the result single handed. 

The knowledge in business circles among our own people that 
our Government can not make its fiat equivalent to intrinsic 

value, nor keep inferior money on a parity with superior money 
by its own independentefforts, has resulted in such a lack of con- 
fidence at home, in the stability of currency values that capital 
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refuses its aid to new enterprises, while millions are actually 
withdrawn from the channels of trade and commerce to become 
idle and unproductive in the hands of timid owners. Foreign 
investors, equally alert, not only decline to purchase American 
securities, but make haste to sacrifice those which they already 
have. 

It does not meet the situation to say that apprehension in re- 
gard to the future of our finances is groundless and that there is 
no reason for lack of confidence in the purposes or power of the 
Government in the premises. The very existence of this appre- 
hension and lack of confidence, however caused, is a menace 
which ought not for a moment to be disregarded. Possibly if 
the undertaking we have in hand were the maintenance of a 
specific known quantity of silver at a parity with gold, our ability 
to do so might be estimated and gauged, and perhaps in view of 
our unparalleled growth and resources, might be favorably passed 
upon. But when our avowed endeavor is to maintain such parity 
in regard to an amount of silver increasing at the rate of $50,- 
060,000 yearly, with no fixed termination to such increase, it can 
hardly be said that a problem is presented whose solution is free 
from doubt. 

The people of the United States are entitled to a sound and 
stable currency and to money recognized as such on every ex- 
change and in every market of the world. Their Government 
has no right to injure them by financial experiments opposed to 
the policy and practice of other civilized states, nor is it justified 
in permitting an exaggerated and unreasonable reliance on our 
national strength and ability to jeopardize the soundness of the 
people’s money. 

This matter rises above the plane of party politics. It vitally 
concerns every business and calling and enters every household 
in the land. ‘There is one important aspect of the subject which 
especially should never be overlooked. At times like the pres- 
ent, when the evils of unsound finance threaten us, the speculator 
may anticipate a harvest gathered from the misfortune of others, 
the capitalist may protect himself by hoarding or may even find 
profitin the fluctuations of values ; but the wage-earner—the first 
to be injured by a depreciated currency and the last to receive 
the benefit of its correction—is practically defenseless. He relies 
for work upon the ventures of confident and contented capital. 
This failing him, his condition is without alleviation, for he can 
neither prey on the misfortunes of others,:nor hoard his labor. 
One of the greatest statesmen our country has known, speaking 
more than fifty years ago, when a derangement of the currency 
had caused commercial distress, said: *“‘The very man of all 
others who has the deepest interest in a sound currency and who 
suffers most by mischievous legislation in money matters, is the 
man who earns his daily bread by his daily toil.” 

These words are as pertinent now as on the day they were ut- 
tered, and ought to impressively remind us that a failure in the 
discharge of our duty at this time must especially injure those of 
our countrymen wholabor, and who, because of their number and 
condition, are entitled tothe most watchful care of their Govern- 
ment. 

It is of the utmost importance that such relief as Congress can 
afford in the existing situation be afforded atonce. The maxim 
“He gives twice who gives quickly,” is directly applicable. It 
may be true that the embarrassments from which the business 
of the country is suffering arise as much from evils apprehended 
as from those actually existing. We may hope, too, that calm 
counsels will prevail and that neither the capitalists nor the 
wage-earners will give way to unreasoning panic, and sacrifice 
their property or their interests under the influence of exagger- 
ated fears. Nevertheless, every day’s delay in removing one of 
the plain and principal causes of the present state of things en- 
larges the mischief already done and increases the responsibility 
of the Government for its existence. Whatever else the people 
have a right toexpect from Congress they may certainly demand 
that legislation condemned by the ordeal of three years’ disas- 
trous experience shall be removed from the statute books as soon 
as their representatives can legitimately deal with it. 

It was my purpose tosummon Congress in special session early 
in the coming September that we might enter promptly upon 
the work of tariff reform, which the true interests of the coun- 
try c early demand, which so large a majority of the people as 
shown by their suffrages desire and expect, and to the accom- 
plishment of which every effort of the present Administration 
is pledged. Buf while tariff reform has lost nothing of its im- 
mediate and permanent importance, and mustin the near future 
engage the attention of Congress, it has seemed to me that the 
financial condition of the country should at once and before all 
other subjects be considered by your honorable body. 

I earnestly recommend the prompt repeal of the provisions of 
the act passed July 14, 1890, authorizing the purchase of silver 
bullion, and that other legislative action may put beyond all 
doubt or mistake the intention and the ability of the Govern- 
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ment to fulfill its pecuniary obligations in money univers 
recognized by all civilized countries. 
GROVER CLEVELAND 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
August 8, 1893. 


Mr. VOORHEES. I move that the message just rea 
ordered printed, and referred to the Committee on Financ, 

Mr. STEWART. The message had better lie on the t 
We may want to make some remarks about it. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I suppose the Senator can address 
Senate upon the subject of the message just as well after j; 
referred, as if it were on the table. The usual course is to ; 
the President's message printed and referred to a commit 

Mr. STEWART. Very well, let it go. 

Mr. VOORHEES. As a matter of course, there will | 
obstruction to debate if Senators desire to discuss it. Li 
message be ordered printed at once. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The message will be ref 
the Committee on Finance, if there be no objection. 

Mr. VOORHEES. The order should be made that th: 
sage be printed at once, so that we may have ithere to-mo: 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 

Mr. DOLPH. I give notice that after the conclusion of 
ing business, if there be time and it is the pleasure of the S: 
to hear me, I shall address the Senate upon that portion of 
President’s message recommending the repeal of the Sh 
law. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. CULLOM presented a petition of the board of dir 
of the Chicago (Ill.) Board of Trade, praying for the rep 
the purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman silver law, 
the enactment of legislation authorizing the Secretary of ¢! 
Treasury to sell, at not less than par, $250,000,000 of bonds, 
able in gold coin fifty years after date, bearing interest ata 
not exceeding 4 per cent, the proceeds thereof to be used, in 1 
discretion of the Secretary, in the redemption of currency 1 
of any class already issued; and, also, for an amendment | 
national banking act, permitting national banks to issue cui 
to the par value of their bonds; which was referred to the ( 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry business men of | 
cago, praying for the admission of the Territory of Arizon 
the Union as a State; which was referred to the Commitice 
Territories. 

He also presented a petition of the Illinois Society of | 
neers, praying that an appropriation be made for testing 
strength of material of all American woods; which was r 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. CULLOM. I also present a large number of petit 
which accumulated during the last extraordinary session o 
Senate, of citizens of Champaign, Gallatin, Franklin, Rando 
Clay, Clinton, White, and Christian counties, all in the St 
Illinois, praying for the appointment of a committee to ini 
gate the combine formed between millers, railroads, and ele, 
for the purpose of depreciating the price of wheat. I mov 
they be referred tothe Committee on Agriculture and Io: 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HILL. I present a petition of the Chamber of Com: 
of the State of New York, praying for the repeal of what is k 
as the Sherman silver law, and for the appointment of a: 
sentative commission to inquire into the whole subject « 
currency, to report at the next regular,session of Congres 
move that the memorial be referred to the Committee 
nance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. VEST presented resolutions adopted at a mass meet 
citizens of Kansas City, Mo., favoring home rule for Irel»: 
indorsing the action of Hon. William E. Gladstone in the 1: 
House of Commons; which were referred to the Committ 
Foreign Relations. 

He also presented resolutions adopted ata mass meeting ° 
Democrats of Polk County, Mo., praying for the repeal of th 
silver-purchasing clause of the Sherman law of 1890, and fo! 
free coinage of silver; which were referred to the Commitice 
Finance. 

He also presented the petitions of F. W. Biebinger and 0!' 
business men of St. Louis, Mo., and of Albert Marty and 0! 
business men of Kansas City, Mo., praying for the repeal «! ‘ 
silver-purchasing clause of the Sherman law of 1890, that no> 
stitute of any sort be enacted, and for the appointment of a com: 
mission to take intoconsideration the currency question; W)'“" 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of wholesale merchants 0 
Louis, Mo., praying for the repeal of the silver-purchasing c!ause 
of the Sherman law of 1890, and remonstrating against the ‘ree 
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coinage of silver; which was referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 
Mr. BLACKBURN. I have been requested to present the 
tition of sundry citizens of Versailles, Ky., praying for the 
repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the Sherman act of 
1890, and that a commission be appointed to consider and recom- 
mend a scientific plan of currency based on the experience of 


| acted in lieu thereof; which was referred to the Committee 


other countries and adequate to the requirements of a great | 


commercial nation. I move its reference to the Committee on 

Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. DAVIS presented the petitions of George S. Spaulding 
and other citizens of Alexandria, Minn., and of the Board of 
Trade of Faribault, Minn., praying for the repeal of the silver- 

chasing clause of the Sherman act of 1890; which were re- 
farved to the Committee on Finances. 

He also presented amemorial of the Cigar Makers’ Union, No. 
98, of St. Paul, Minn., remonstrating against the repeal of the 
silver-purchasing clause of the Sherman law of 1890; which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. VILAS presented a petition of the Board of Trade of La- 
crosse, Wis., praying for the repeal of the Sherman silver law 
of 1890: which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented petitions of the Chamber of Com- 
meree of Cleveland, Ohio, and of sundry business men of Mans- 
field, Ohio, praying for the repeal of the clause in the actof 1890 
requiring the purchase of silver bullion; which were referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. MANDERSON presented petitions of the Commercial 
Club of Hastings, Nebr., of the Board of Trade and of the Com- 
mercial Club of Omaha, Nebr., and of sundry citizens of Lincoln, 
Nebr., praying for the repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of 
the Sherman law of 1890; which were referred to the Committee 
on Iinance. 

Mr. QUAY presented petitions of the Commercial Exchange 
of Philadelphia, of business men and merchants of Indiana 
County, of the Trades League of Philadelphia, of the Grocers 
and Importers’ Exchange of Philadelphia, of the Hardware Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers’ Association of Philadelphia, of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburg, and of the Board of Trade 
of Erie, all in the State of Pennsylvania, praying for the repeal 
of the silver-purchasing clause of the Sherman law of 1890; 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Erie(Pa.) Board of Trade, 
praying that an increased appropriation be made for the postal 
service; which was roferred to the Committee on Post-Offices 
and Post-Roads. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Junior Order 
United American Mechanics and Patriotic Order Sons of Amer- 
ica of Franklin County, Pa., praying for the passage of the 
Chandler immigration bill, the use of the Bible in the public 
schools, and the placing of the American flag on public school- 
houses throughout the United States; which were referred to 
the Committee on Immigation. 

He also presented numerous petitions of merchants, business 
firms, and corporations of the city of Philadelphia, Pa., indors- 
ing resolutionsof the Trades League of Philadelphia, Pa., pray- 
ing forthe repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the Sherman 
law of 1890; which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CALL presented a petition of sundry citizens of Florida, 
praying that an appropriation of $200,000 be made for the pur- 
pose of establishing and maintaining an agricultural college and 
university to be located near Terra Ceia Bay, Manatee County, 
Fla.; which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

_Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon, presented a petition of the State 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Marion County, Oregon, pray- 
ing for the construction of the Nicaragua Canal; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the State Grange, Patrons :f 
Husbandry, of Marion County, Oregon, praying for the adoption 
of an amendment to the Constitution of the United States pro- 
viding for the election of United States Senators by direct vote 
of the people; which was referred to the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Portland, Oregon, praying for the repeal of the silver-purchas- 
ing clause of the Sherman law of 1890; which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the State Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Marion County, Oregon, praying Congress to im- 
rediately reopen the mints of the country to the free and un- 
imited coinage of both silver and gold on equal terms, at the 
ae ratio of 16to 1, thatthe Government use the coinsof both 
“ ~ without discrimination, and thatthe metallic currency be 

Pplemented by the use of United States notes in sufficient 


| Patrons of Husbandry, of Junction City, Or 


| of currency, 





amounts to prevent the contraction of the currency of the people 
by the hoarding of gold by the banks, to the end thatthe volume 
of money shall not fluctuate, thereby unsettling the value of our 
farms, our stock, and our products, and opposing the repeal of 
the present law, known as the ‘‘ Sherman law,” unless a law pro- 
viding for an enlarged use of silver or for its free coinage be en- 
on 
Finance. 

He also presented a petition of , No. 26, 
m, praying for the 
passage of legislation prohibiting dealings in options and fut : 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WALTHALL presented the petition of sundry 
men of Natchez, Miss., praying for the repeal of the si 


Grand Prairie Grange 


ires, 


| chasing clause of the Sherman law without the enactmen 


substitute at the present session, and for the appointmen 
expert commission to consider and recommend a scientil 
ete.; whieh was referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

Mr. KYLE presented amemorial of 19 citizens of Clark County, 
South Dakota, remonstrating against the repeal of the Sherman 
silver law; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. HALE presented a petition of the Portland (Me.) Board 
of Trade, praying for the early and unconditional repeal of the 
purchasing clause in the Sherman silver law; which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. DOLPH presented a petition of the Legislature of Oregon, 
praying for the passage of legislation restricting immigration 
into the United States; which was referred to the Committe 
Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of the Legislature of Or 
praying for the construction of the Nicaragua Canal by the 
ernment; which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
lations. 

He also presented a petition of the General Assembly Ore- 
gon, praying for the passage of legislation opening the World’ 
Columbian Exposition on Sunday; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Quadro-Centennial (Select 

He also presented a petition of the General Assembly of Ore 
gon, praying for the establishment of a road department; 
which was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the General Assembly of Oreg 
instructing the Senators and requesting the Rep ntative 
Congress from that State to vote for a law creating 
officer of Secretary of Labor; which was referred to the Co 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of the Portland (Oregon) Metho 
dist preachers’ meeting, praying for the repeal of the Chinese 
registration act of May 5, 1892; which was referred to the ¢ 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. HILL introduced a bill (S. 1) to repeal certain secti 
the act of July 14, 1890, entitled ‘‘An act directing the pu 
of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, 
other purposes; which was read the first time by its title. 

Mr. HILL. [I ask that the bill be read at length and ref 
to the Committee on Finance. 

The bill was read the second time at length, and ref 
the Committee on Finance, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives, etc., That se 
1, 3, and 4of the act of July 14, 1890, entitled ‘“‘An act directing the pur: 
of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other 
poses,” are hereby repealed. 

Sxco. 2. This repealing act, however, is not to be construed as an abandon 
ment of bimetallism, but it is hereby declared that the policy af using both 
gold and silver as the stancard money of the country shall be esta 
and to the accomplishment of thatend the effort the Governmel! 
be steadily and safely directed. 

the ri 


Mr. STEWART introduced a bill (S. 2) to re rht 
of coinage ; which was read twice by its title, and referred tothe 
Committee on Finance. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 3) to supply the deficiency in the 
currency; which was read the first time by its title. 

Mr.STEWART. Iaskthatthe bill be readatlength. It pro- 
poses to provide temporary relief, and I should like to make a 
short explanation of it. 

The bill was read the second time at length, as follows: 

Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives, etc., That the Sec 
retary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed to issue silver certifi- 
cates of the character and denominations as now provided by law equal in 
amount to the silver bullion in the Treasury purchased under the act of July 
14, 1890, entitled “An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and the is- 
suance of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes,” in excess of the 
amount necessary, at its coining value, to redeem the Treasury notes issued 
under said act, and to use the same, or so much thereof as may be neces 
sary, to provide for any deficiency in the revenues of the Government, and 
to use the balance of such certificates in the purchase of United States 4 per 
cent bonds at the market price thereof, not exceeding 12 per cent premium 
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on the face value of such bonds; and the Secretary shall, as fast as practi- 
cable, coin such excess of silver and hold the same for the redemption of the 
certificates provided for by this act. 

Seo. 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, further 
directed to issue $100,000,000 of United States legal-tender notes of the char- 
acter and description of the United States legal-tender notes now outstand- 
ing, and purchase with such notes United States 4 per cent vonds, at the 
market price, not exceeding 12 per cent premium on the face value of the 
bonds so purchased, and the bonds purchased under the provisions of this 
act shall be held in the Treasury as security for the redemption of the 
Treasury notes issued under this act. 


Mr. STEWART. I should like to call the attention of the 
Finance Committee to this bill. My effort in drawing it has 
been to give immediate relief, without involving the discussion 
of the whole financial question; on the one hand without involvy- 
ing the discussion of increasing the circulation of the national 
banks, against which both Houses have so frequently voted, and 
also without involving the question of supplying additional cur- 
rency by restoring the laws of free coinage as they existed until 
1873, because the condition of the country is such that before 
measures so important as either of those could be determined 
much harm wouid take place. Before the recommendation of the 
President could be considered and discussed here many worthy 
citizens would be ruined and much injury would result to the 
whole country. 

Now, I do not propose to inquire into how this panic came, or 
whose fault it was. There is no time for that now. When the 
house is on fire we must put out the flames first. There isa 
currency famine in the country. Banks are closing their doors, 
the masses are being thrown out of employment, and before any 
relief can be reached great distress will occur. The repeal of 
the Sherman act may or may not do good. I think it would do 
great harm and add much to the present financial trouble, but 
that may or may not be true. We know very well if we could 
put out some currency for immediate use it would be a great 
relief. 

There are $49,000,000 of silver bullion in the Treasury which 
is subject to be coined and silver certificates issued for it, They 
have been coining part of it and issuing silver certificates, but 
there is no authority in the Treasury Department to issue the 
certificates until itis coined. This bill authorizes the Depart- 
ment to issue certificates immediately for the amount they have 
on hand and coin itafterwards. There is $49,000,000. Then the 
bill further provides for the issuance of $100,000,000 of green- 
backs, as they are called, Treasury notes,and purchase bonds, 
and put the bonds in the Treasury and hold them as security for 
the notes. The notes can be retired with these bonds at any 
time hereafter. If this could be done nearly $150,000,000 of 
money would be furnished to the country and it would give im- 
mediate relief. 

My information is that the savings banks have a very large 
amount of 4 per cent bonds which they holdasinvestments. It 
is impossible for them to convert those bonds into currency. 
They have been compelled to require sixty days’ notice before 
they can pay their depositors. That is creating great distress 
and greatalarm. If they could convert their bonds immediately 
into currency and relieve the stringency it certainly would give 
us time to think over the matter and maturesomething that will 
meet the judgment of the American people. 

I do not think that this is a time for angry discussion. What 
ought to be done ought to be done deliberately. WhatI propose 
is that we shall give immediate relief and then consider the gen- 
eral proposition, and it seems to me that we should notstand here 
und discuss the question while the country is in such a terrible 
state of panic. Itappears to me that it would be unpatriotic for 
any man to get up any discussion before immediate relief is 
given. The silver men do not believe that they can allow the act 
of 1890 to be repealed because they think that ismonometallism, 
and they will have to struggle against it. They believe that 
that would be the end of silver coinage forever. They can not 
give up that act and you can not expect them to do it. 

But we do not want to be placed in a position where we must 
contend for what we believe should be contended for. We do 
not want to be charged with doing anything to hinder relief 
while thecountry is suffering asitnowis. LIappealto the Senate 
if this is not the right scheme, to adopt some scheme to get out 
currency at once, and then we may, if possible, stop this panic 
and give pore the country. Theseare mere suggestions. 
If this bill is not in the right form, any temporary measure that 
will give imniediate relief, so that wecan discuss these questions 
ealinly, is what I am in favor of. 

I call the particular attention of the Finance Committee to 
this scheme and ask them to examine it and adopt it, or some 
scheme of this nature, that does not involve the whole money 

uestion, but which will get out immediate currency and stop 
the panic. I call upon the committee as patriotic citizens to 
oo their aid to that first before we take up the general question 
of finance 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BATE introduced a bill (S. 4) to repeal all statutes relat. 
ing to supervisors of elections and special deputies} which wag 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Prjyj. 
leges and Elections. 

Mr. DAVIS introduced a bill (S. 5) to increase the appro 
tion for the erection of a public building at St. Paul, \\j 
which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompa 
papers, referred to the Committee on Public Buildings 
Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 6) to authorize the construction 
of a steel bridge over the St. Louis River between the States of 
Wisconsin and Minnesot1; which was read twice by its title, ; 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. HUNTON introduced a bill (S. 7) for the relief of Henry 
F. Errett, administrator; which was read twice by its title, and. 
with the accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 8) to authorize the coinage of 4 
standard silver dollar and to restore its legal-tender character. 
and for other purposes; which was read twice by its title, and re. 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 9) to repeal all acts and parts of 
acts discriminating in taxation against the circulating notes of 
State banks and State banking associations, and for other pur. 
poses; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 10) to repeal all statutes relating 
to supervisors of elections and special deputies, and for other 
puposes; which was read twice by its title,and referred 1 
Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 11) to equalize taxation and im 
pose an income tax, and for other purposes; which was re 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He alsointroduced a bill (S. 12) to provide for the free coinage 
of silver bullion, and for other purposes; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. GALLINGER introduced a bill (S. 13) to provide for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a public building t 
at Nashua, in the State of New Hampshire; which was red t\ 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 14) to provide for the purchi se of 
a site and the erection of a public building thereon at Dover, 
in the State of New Hampshire: which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings ani 
Grounds. . 

He also introduced a bill (S. 15) for the erection of an eques 
trian statue of Maj. Gen. John Stirk in the city of Manc! 
N.H.; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 16) granting a pension to Nettie 
N. Seaver; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

He aiso introduced a bill (S.17) granting a pension to Juli: A. 
Hiil; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
mittee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 18) for the relief of Secor « Co. 
Perine, Secor & Co., and the executors of Zeno Secor: which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 0 
Claims. : 7 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas introduced a bill (S. 19) for the relie! 
of the Little Rock and Memphis Railroad Company; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon introduced a bill (S. 20) to esta 
lish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United 
States; which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. This is what is known ®s te 
Torrey bankruptcy bill. There are some provisions of tle >. 
I should wish to amend before I give the measure my «orl 
support. I amin favor of the general principle of the 
move that it be referred to the Committee on the Judici 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. VEST introduced a bill (S. 21) to fix the number of gras 
of gold and silver in the gold and silver coins of the | "\" 
States, and for other purp. .es; which was read the frst ul 
by its title. 

Mr. MORRILL. Let the bill be read at length. oA 

The bill was read the second time at length, and referred 
the Committee on Finance, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives, etc., That n a 
after the passage of this act the silver coins of the United States so0b\") 
tain the following quantities of silver, that is to say: each dollars!" 
contain 464.4 grains of pure silver and 516 grains of standard silver: °*" 


half dollar shali contain 232.2 grains of pure silver and 258 grains 0! s\40" 
ard silver, and each quarter dollar shall contain 116.1 grains of pure s+ 


The bill will be referred to the 
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and 129 grains of standard silver; the dime, or10-cent piece, shall contain 
46.4 grains of pure silver, and 51.6 grains of standard silver. 

Sec. 2. That the coins mentioned in the previous section shall haveon them 
the devices and superscriptions provided for coinsof like denomination now 
coined, and shall be legal tender at their nominal value for all debts and dues, 
public and private, except when otherwise expressly stipulated by contract; 
and any owner of silver bullion may deposit the same at the mints of the 
United States at Philadelphia, San Francisco, and New Orleans to be coined 
into dollars, or into half dollars, or quarter dollars, at the option of the Sec- 
retary of ene of 516 grains, 258 grains, and 129 grains, respectively, 

or his benefit. 

OSC. 3. That any holder of the coins authorized by this act may deposit 
the same with the Treasurer or any assistant treasurer of the United States 
insums of not less than $10 and receive therefor certificates of not less than $19 
each, corresponding with the denominations of United States notes. The 
coins deposited or representing the certificate sha]l be retained in the Treas- 
ury for the payment of the same on demand. Said certificates shall be 
receivable for customs, taxes, and ali public dues, and when received may 
be reissued. 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall, within two years from 
and after the passage of this act, cause all the silver coins of the United States 
hitherto minted of the denomiaations of one dollar, half dollars, and quarter 
dollars, a8 well as the Treasury notes issued under the law of July 14, 1890, 
to be withdrawn from circulation by exchanging the same, or a the 
same to be exchanged at their nominal value for silver certificates of like 
denominations, representing silver coins of the weight and fineness provided 
for by this act; and the silver certificates thus issued shall bein all respects 
similar to those provided for in the preceding section, and shall, like them, 
be receivable for customs, taxes, and public dues, and when received may be 
reissued, and that on and after the expiration of the two years above men- 
tioned, all the silver coins hitherto minted of the denominations of one 
dollar, halfdollar, and quarter dollar, as well as the Treasury notes issued 
under the law of July 14, 1890, shall cease to be legal tender. 

Src. 5. That all silver coins coined prior to the passage of this act shall 
be recoined as early as practicable into coins of like denominations of the 
weight and fineness authorized by section 1. 

Szo. 6. That a sum sufficient to carry out the provisions of this act is 
hereby a out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 

yropriated. 

' Sho. 7. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to adopt 
such rules and regulations as may be necessary to enforce the provisions of 
this act. 

Src. & The section 1 of an act entitled “An act directing the purchase of 
silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other pur- 
poses,”’ approved July 14, 1890, be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 


Mr. VEST introduced a bill (S. 22) making appropriation for 
the purchase of ground and the erection thereon, in the city of 
Washington, D. C., of a building to be used as a hall of records; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 23) to authorize the construction 
of bridges across the Missouri River between its mouth and the 


mouth of the Dakota or James River, and across the Mississippi | 


River between the mouth of the Minnesota River, in the State 
of Minnesota, and South Port, in the State of Louisiana, and 
across the Lllinois and Des Plaines rivers between the mouth of 
the [linois and the city of Joliet, in the State of Illinois, and to 


prescribe the character, location, and dimensions of the same; | 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee | 
| tion of national banks, and for other purposes; which was read 


on Commerce. 


He also introduced a bill (S. 24) to provide for the compulsory | 
education of Indian children; which was read twice by its title, | 


and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 25) to amend ‘‘An act to regulate 
commerce,” approved February 4, 1887; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 26) to further amend an act en- 
titled ‘‘An act to regulate commerce, approved February 4, 1887,” 
asamended March 2,1889; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 27) to place on the pension rolls 
the name of John J. Chapman; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introdnced a bill (S. 28) for the relief of Arthur P. 
Selby; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 29) to amend an act entitled ‘‘An 
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He also introduced a bill (S. 34) fixing the compensation of the 
clerks of the circuit and district courts of the United States, and 
for other purposes; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 35) to create a bureau in the De- 
partment of Agriculture for giving public information of the 
production and shipping of live steel: which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Select Committee on the Trans- 
portation and Sale of Meat Products. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 36) to extend the jurisdiction of 
courts in Oklahoma Territory and of the United States court in 
the Indian Territory; which wus read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 37) for the relief of Robert Me- 
Gee; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Depredations. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 38) to prohibit monopoly in the 
transportation of cattle to foreign countries; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Select Committee on the 
Transportation and Sale of Meat Products. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 39) fixing compensation of 
United States marshals and deputies, and for other purposes; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 40) to regulate the removal of 
causes by I'ederal corporations; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 41) for the relief of Joseph Edward 
Montgomery; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S.42)to amend section 1910 of chap- 
ter 2, title 23, of the Revised Statutes of the United States; which 


| was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the 


Judiciary. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 43) to amend sections 2474 and 2475 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States setting apart a cer- 
tain tract of land lying near the headwaters of the Yellowstone 
Park as a public park; which was read twice by its title, and re- 


| ferred to the Committee on Territories. 


| 





He also introduced a bill (S. 44) to provide for the erection of 
a public building for the use and accommodation of thé post-office 
at Mammoth Hot Springs, in the Yellowstone National Park; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds 

Mr. KYLE introduced a bill (S. 45) for the relief of W.H.Ward; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Patents. 

Mr. POWER introduced a bill (S. 46) to increase the circula- 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 47) toauthorize the Missouri River 
Power Company of Montana to construct a damvacross the Mis- 
souri River; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 48) to provide for the erection of 


|a public building in the city of Great Falls, Mont.: which was 


act to establish a court of private land claims, and to provide for | 


the settlement of private land claims in certain States and Ter- 


ritories,” approved March 3, 1891; which was read twice by its | 


title, and referred to the Committee on Private Land Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 30) for the relief of Jacob Kern: 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 31) to permit the withdrawal of 
certain papers and the signing of certain receipts of John Finn 
or his attorney; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 

_He also introduced a bill (S. 32) fixing the compensation of 
United States district attorneys, and for other purposes; which 


was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


He also introduced a bill (S. 33) to restore Eugene Wells to 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 


the Army; 
Committee on Military Affairs, 


XXV, 14 





| 


| 





read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, 

Mr. WHITE of California introduced a bill (S. 49) to provide 
for the erection of a public building at San Francisco, in the State 
of California; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 50) in aid of the California Mid- 
Winter International Exposition; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CHANDLER introduced a bill (S. 51) for the final settle- 
ment of the claims of the State of New Hampshire for the re- 
imbursement of national bounties advanced to recruits mustered 
into the service of the United States under the President's call of 
October, 1863; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 52) in amendment of the provi- 
sions of the Revised Statutes relative to national banks; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Select Committee 
on National Banks. 

Mr. HOAR introduced a bill (S. 53) to repeal so much of the 
act of July 14, 1890, as provides for the purchase of silver: which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. MURPHY introduced a bill (S. 54) to authorize the New 
York and New Jersey Bridge Companies to construct and main- 
tain a bridge across the Hudson River between New York City 
and the State of New Jersey; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. HARRIS introduced a bill (S. 55) to amend section 1014 
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of the Revised Statutes of the United States, in relation to the 
arrest of offenders against the United States escaping from one 
district or State into another; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 56) for the relief of E. B. Crozier, 
executrix of the last will of Dr. C. W. Crozier, of Tennessee; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 57) for the relief of the legal rep- 
resentatives of Henry S. French; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 58) for the relief of William Clift; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 59) for the relief of W. J. Smith 
and D. M. Wisdom; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 60) for the relief of William S. 
Stokes, M. M. Brien, sr., Thomas Waters, and William T. Has- 
kins: which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 61) for the relief of Pearson C. 
Montgomery, of Memphis, Tenn.; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 62) for the relief of the La Grange 
Synodical College, of LaGrange, Tenn.; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 63) for the relief of the legal rep- 
resentatives of Samuel Tate, deceased; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. DOLPH introduced a bill (S. 64) to increase the appro- 
priation for the purchase of site and the erection of a public 
building at Portland, Oregon; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 65) to provide for the construction 
of a public building at Salem, Oregon; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 66) to provide for the construction 
of a public building at Baker City, Oregon; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 67) to amend an act entitled ‘‘An 
act for the relief of certain settlers on the public lands, and to 
provide for the repayment of certain fees, purchase money, and 
commissions paid on void entries of public lands;” which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 68) to provide for the sale of desert 
lands in certain States and Territories; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 69) to grant to the State of Oregon 
townships 27, 28, 29, 30, and 31 south, in ranges 5 and 6 east of 
the Willamette meridian, in the State of Oregon, for a public 
park; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

He also introduced a bill (S.70) to aid the several States and 
Territories to reclaim the arid lands within their boundaries; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Publie Lands. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 71) for the relief of John W. 
Lewis, of Oregon; which was read twice by its title, and, with 
the accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 72) to provide for the survey and 
construction of a wagon road from Gold Hill Station, Jackson 
County, Oregon, to Crater Lake; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 73) for the relief of William J. 

Cornell and Joseph M. Cornell; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 
‘ He also introduced a bill (S. 74) to provide for the classifica- 
tion and disposition of the public lands, the protection and ad- 
ministration of the public forest reservations, and for other pur- 
poses; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 75) for the relief of Thomas Gui- 
nean; which was.read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Publit Lands. 

He ‘also introduced a bill (S. 76) for the relief of William P. 
Keady; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 77) to establish an assay office at 
Portland, in the State of Oregon; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 
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He also introduced a bill (S. 78) to establish an assay offic 
Baker City, in the State of Oregon; which was read twice by j|. 
title, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also introduced a bill(S.79) to authorize a corrected pat: 
to be issued for the donation land claim of Wheelock Simm 
and wife; which was read twice by its title, and, with the acc 
panying papers, referred to the Committee on Public Lands 

He also introduced a bill (S. 80) granting a pension to S 
A. M. Blackford; which was read twice by its title, and, wit 
accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Pensio 

He also introduced a bill (S. 81)for the relief of Lorenzo \ 
Mulvany; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 82) granting a pension to W 
Rittenhouse; which was read twice by its title, and referr 
the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 83) granting a pension to 
H. Preston; which was read twice by its title, and refer: 
the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 84) to extend the time for { 
certain claims for compensation for horses and other prop 
lost in the military service of the United States; whieh was 
— by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

He also introduced a bifl (S. 85) for payment of balance unp 
on Oregon and Washington Territory Indian war claims fo. 
pression of Indian hostilities in 1855 and 1856, as found du 
commission appointed by Secretary of War, consisting of G 
Rufus Ingalls, Capt. A. J. Smith, and Hon. L. F. Grover, 
suant to act of Congress, and disallowed by Third Auditor of 
Treasury, as per his report of February 7, 1860; which was 
a by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military 
airs. 

He also introduced a bili (S. 86) to amend the act appr 
February 25, 1885, entitled ‘‘An act to authorizea retired list 
privates and noncommissioned officers of the United States A 
who have served for a period of thirty years or upward;”’ w 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committe 
Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 87) to extend the time for ad 
cating certain claims; which was read twice by its title, and 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 88) to pay the citizens of Or 
for supplies audited by Philo Callender, commissioner; w 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committ 
Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 89) referring the claim or clai 
Eugene F. Arnold, administrator of William H. Arnold, to 
Court of Claims; which was read twice by its title, and ref 
to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduce a bill (S. 90) to provide for the sale o! 
unsold portion of the Umatilla Indian Reservation; whic} 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on |n 
Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 91) to enlarge the jurisdict 
and to fix the compensation of United States commission 
Alaska, to regulate appeals from their judgments, to pro\ 
for the appointment of additional commissioners, and for « 
purposes; which was read twice by its title, and referred t 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also introduced a bill (S. $2) to create and establis! 
pilot service of the United States, and to regulate the pilo! 
of vessels in ports and harbors along the coast of the U 
States; which was read twice by its title,and referred to 1! 
Committee on Commerce. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 93) to provide for fortific 
and other seacoast defenses; which was read twice by iis ti 
and referred to the Commitiee on Coast Defenses. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 94) to provide for the esta 
ment of a gun factory for the finishing and assembling of ! 
ordnance on.the Pacific coast; which was read twice by its 
and referred to the Committee on Coast Defenses. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 95) to provide for the punish 
of the violations of treaty rights of aliens; which was | 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Foreign lt 
lations. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 96) to provide for the form 
and government of municipal corporationsin Alaska; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee o 
Judiciary. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 97) for the relief of Mrs. ™! 
Sawtelle; which was read twice by its title, and referred t 
Committee on Indian Depredations. 

Mr. STEWART introduced a bill (S. 98) to establish a military 
post near the town of Reno, in Washoe County, in the State o 














; 








1893. 





Nevada; which was read twicé by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


| 


He also introduced a bill (S. 99) to secure the relinquishment | 


of the Indian title toa portion of the Pyramid Lake Reservation, 
in Nevada, and to the entire Walker River Reservation, in said 
State, and for other purposes; which was read twice by its titl 
and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


He also introduced a bill (S. 100) to reimburse certain persons | 


who expended moneys and furnished services and supplies in 
repelling invasions and suppressing Indian hostilities within the 
territorial limits of the present State of Nevada; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 101 
California, Oregon, and Nevada for moneys by them expended 
in the suppression of the rebellion; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 102) for the erection of a public 
building at Reno, State of Nevada; which was read twice by its 
title. and referred to the Committee on Publie Buildings and 
Grounds. 

He also introduced 
bett: which was read 
mittee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 104) for the relief of Gen. Napo- 
leon J. T. Dana; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. MARTIN introduceda bill (S. 105) granting to the Chicago- 
Topéka Light, Heatand Power Company, acorporation organized 
under the laws of Illinois, the right to erect and maintain a dam 
or dams across the Kansas River, within Shawnee County, in 
the State of Kansas: which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 


a bill (S. 103) for the relief of P. S. Cor- 
twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 


to reimburse the States of 
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Stewart, of Ore which was read 
ferred to the Commitiee on Claims. 


von; 








He also introduced biil (S. i Sidney W 
| Moss, of Oregon City, Oregon: l ce by its tit 
and referred to the Committ« 

He also intreduced a bil > oO z > p- 
ley; which was renud red to ( } 
mittee on Claims. 

He ilso introduc <iab a 121 ) t l [9 Wi 
Starkweather, of Oregon; whic was read tv vy its title and 

| referred to the Committee on ( ims 

He also introduced a bill (S. 122) f I l ) 
building for a post-office and United States Lo it the cit 
of The Dalles, Oregon; which s read tw 3 1 re 
ferred to the Committ on Public Buildings and Gi 

He also introduced a bill (S. 123) defining and pe 
fixing the northern boundary line of the Warm Sprin 1 
Reservation, in the State of Oregoa; whi V 
its title, and referred to the C 1ittee Indi S 

He also introduced a bill (S. 124) for the relie i Gal- 
lick: which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Co 
mittee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 125) for the relief of Mars] R 
Hathaway; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 


| Committee on Pensions. 


He also introduced a bill (S. 126) extending the privil 
bounty land to persons who served in the Indi 


United States subs quent to March 3, 1855; 


wars of the 
which was read tw 


| by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 
He also introduced a bill (S. 127) granting a pension to P. 
Castleman, of Oregon; which was read twice by its title, and r 


| ferred to the 


Mr. QUAY introduced a bill (S. 106) to authorize the purchase | 


of asite for the Government Printing Office; which read 


Vas 


twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Build- | 


ines and Grounds. é 
Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon introduced a bill (S. 107) to estab- 


lish postal savings depositories and subdepositories, and for | 
other purposes; which was read twice by its title, and referred | 


to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 
He also introduced a bill (S. 108) to reduce letter postage to 


1 cent per ounce; which was read twice by its title, and referred | 


to the Commiitee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 
He also introduced.-a bill (S. 109) for the relief of the legal rep- 


resentatives of Chauncey M. Lockwood; which was read twice | 


by its title, and referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 110) for the relief of L. A. Davis; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also introduced a bill (S.111) to remove the charge of de- 
sertion from the military record of Henry Von Hess, of Portland, 
Oregon; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 112) to provide for the construc- 
tion of amilitary and commercial telegraph line along the coast, 
between Yaquina,on Yaquina Bay, and Port Orford, to connect 
with Newport, on Yaquina Bay; Alsea Bay; Florence, on Siuslaw 
Bay; Gardiner, on the Umpqua River; Empire City and Marsh- 
field, on Coos Bay, in the State of Oregon; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 113) to extend the provisions of 
‘An act to amend section 8 of an act approved March 3, 1891, 
entitled ‘An act to repeal the timber-culture laws and for other 
purposes,’ ” to all of that part of Oregon lying east of the Cascade 
range of mountains; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 114) for the relief of certain pur- 
chasers of public lands within the limits of Congressional land 
grants; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 115) for the development and en- 
couragement of silk culture in the United States under the su- 

ervision of the Secretary of Agriculture; which was read twice 

y its title, and referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

e He also introduced a bill (S. 116) explanatory of an act entitled 
‘An act to settle certain accounts between the United States and 
the State of Mississippi and other States,” and for other purposes; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 117) for the relief of W. L. Adams, 
of Oregon; which was read twice by its title, and referred tothe 
Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 118) for the relief of Peter Grant 


| 





Committee on Pensi 
He also introduced a bill (S. 128) granting a pen 


ns. 


sion to Benja- 


min Franklin Dowell, of Oregon, for services with the Oregon 
volunteers in the years 1853, 1854, 1855, and 1856; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pension 

He also introduced a bill (S. 129) for the relief of Edward 
Hughes; which was read twice by its title, and referred to t 
Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 130) pensioning soldiers who d 
in the Indian wars; which wasread twice by its title, and referred 


to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. PETTIGREW introduced a bill (S. 131) making an appro 
priation to pay the damagesre ulting to the persons who went upon 
the Crow Creek and Winnebago Indian Reservations in the State 


| of South Dakota between the 17th day of February and the 27th 
| of April, 1885; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 


the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
He also introduced a bill (S. 132) making an appropriation to 
enlarge the military post of Fort Meade near the city of Sturgi 





in the State of South Dakota; which was read twice by i 
and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
He also introduced a bill (S. 133) to authorize the Secretary of 


the Interior to pay the Yankton Sioux Indians who served as 
scouts under General Sully in 1864 the amount due them, and 
making an appropriation therefor; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Indian 

He also introduced a bill (S. 134) granting to the State of South 
Dakota 5 per cent of the net proceeds of the s i 
in that State; which was read twice by its title, a 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 135) authorizing and directing the 
Secretary of Agriculture to cause to be made all necessary field 
examinations, surveys, and experiments for the purpose 
onstrating the extent, etc., with reference to irrigation, of the 


\ffairs. 


tiles Of public 


nd referred to 


iminds 


es A 
OL Cel 


underflow waters between the ninety-seventh degree of wi 
longitude and the foothills of the eastern slope of the Rock 


Mountains, and making an appropriation therefor; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation of Arid Lands. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 136) to prohibit the sale of fire- 
arms and ammunition to the Indians residing upon reservation 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committ 
on Indian Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 137) in relation to a farm for the 
Indian training school at Pierre, S. Dak.; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 138) to provide for the purchase 
of a site, and the erection of a public building thereon, at Dead- 
wood, in the State of South Dakota; which was read twice b: 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

He also introduced a biil (S.139) to ratify and confirm an 
agreement entered into in March, 1892, between the Indians of 
the Rosebud Agency and certain Indians of the Lower Brulé 
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Agency, both in South Dakota, and for other purposes; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 140) to aid the State of South 
Dakota to support a school of mines; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 141) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to ascertain the amount due the Flandreau Sioux 
Indians, and making an appropriation to pay the same; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 142) to remove the charge of de- 
sertion from William H. H. Cook; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 143) for the relief of the heirs of 
D. Fulford: which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill(S. 144) to correct the military record 
of John W. Taylor; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill(S. 145) to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to carry out, in part, the provisions of ‘‘An act to 
divide a portion of the reservation of the Sioux Nation of In- 
dians in Dakota into separate reservations, and to secure the re- 
linquishment of the Indian title to the remainder, and for other 

urposes,” approved March 2, 1889, and making appropriations 
or the same, and for other purposes; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 146) to establish a military post 
at or near the city of Pierre, Hughes County, in the State of 
South Dakota; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on ee Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 147) to provide for building and 
maintaining an Indian industrial school at or near Chamberlain, 
in the State of South Dakota, and at or near Rapid City, in the 
State of South Dakota, and to provide a farm in conjunction 
therewith; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 148) to increase the pension of sol- 

diers and sailors who have been totally disabled from performing 
any manual labor, and having one or more additional diseases 
resulting from the pensionable cause, who have to be under reg- 
ular medical attendance at least one-half of the time, and that 
have drawn $30 per month for the past five years: which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 
Mr. SQUIRE introduced a bill (S. 149) to amend anact entitled 
‘‘An act to provide for the times and places to hold terms of the 
United States courts in the State of Washington;” which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 150) for the erection of a monu- 
ment and statue of Gen. Ulysses S. Grant, on ground belong- 
ing to the United States Government, in the city of Wasbington, 
D. C.; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 151) providing for the erection of 
a public building at the city of Seattle, in the State of Washing- 
ton: which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 152) making an pee ne ng for 
the construction of a ship canal connecting lakes Union and 
Washington with Puget Sound; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 153) providing for the erection of 
a public building at the city of Spokane Falls, in the State of 
Washington; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. CAREY introduced a bill (S. 154) for the relief of William 
A. Richards, United States surveyor-general of Wyoming; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 155) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Oliver P. Goodwin; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 156) to increase the pension of 
Juliet W. Hart; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee’on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 157) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Mrs. Mary E. Mason; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

He also introduced a bill (S. 158) granting a pension to Joseph- 
iné Offley; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 
¥ He also introduced a bill (S. 159) te authorize the Secretary of 
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the Interior to make leases in the Yellowstone Park; which was 
reid twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Terri- 
tories. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 160) to fix the price of lands en 
tered under the desert-land laws; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 161) providing for the adjustment 
and payment of the accounts arising under the eight-hour law: 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 162) granting 5 per cent of the net 
proceeds from the sale of public lands to several of the States for 
the support of common schools; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 163) to enable the people of New 
Mexico to form a constitution and State government, and to be 
admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the origi: 
States; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Territories. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 164) to enable the people of New 
Mexico, Utah, Arizona, and Oklahoma to form constitutions and 
State governments, and to be admitted into the Union on an 
equal footing with the original States; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Territories. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 165) to provide for the disposal of 

the Fort Bridger abandoned military reservation, in the State of 
Wyoming; which was read twice by its title, and referred to th 
Committee on Public Linds. 
“ He also introduced a bill (S. 166) to provide for the punishment 
of offenses committed in the Yellowstone National Park; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Ter- 
ritories. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 167) to provide for the erection of 
a public building in the city of Laramie, Wyo.; which was reid 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 168) granting to the State of 
Wyoming certain lands in the Fort D. A. Russell military rese: 
vation for agricultural fair and industrial exposition grounds 
and for other purposes; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 169) for the relief of Katherine | 
Thomas; which was read twice by its title, and referred to t! 
Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 170) for the erection of a public 
building at Cheyenne, Wyo.; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings ani 
Grounds. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH introduced a bill (S. 171) granting to the 
State of North Dakota certain lands heretofore set apart asa 
wood reservation for Fort Totten military reservation, for the 
use of the militia of North Dakota, and for other purposes; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. , 

He also introduced a bill (S. 172) to establish a military post 
or near the city of Grand Forks, in Grand Forks County, in the 
State of North Dakota; which was read twice by its title, and 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 173) to provide for the erection « 
a public building in the city of Grand Forks, N. Dak.: whi 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee | 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 174) to provide for the erection o! 
a public building in the city of Bismarck, N. Dak.; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 175) granting a right of way to t) 
Jamestown and Northern Railway through the Devils Lak: 
dian Reservation, in the State of North Dakota; which wis read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 176) granting the right of way to 
the Duluth and Manitoba Railroad Company across the Fort |e 
bina reservation, in North Dakota; which was read twice b 
title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 177) to authorize the construction 
of a bridge across the Red River of the North, at Drayton. ‘ 
Dak.; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 178) for the relief of Israel Kim 
ball; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 179) authorizing the restoration 
of the name of Thomas H. Carpenter, late captain Seventeenth 
United States Infantry, to the rolls of the Army, and providing 
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that he be placed on the list of retired officers; which was read | 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military | 
Affairs. 

Mr. VOORHEES introduced a bill (S. 180) authorizing the Li- | 
prarian of Congress to purchase ‘‘ Townsend’s Library of Na- | 
tional, State, and Individual Records, comprising a collection of 
historical records concerning the origin, progress, and conse- 
quences of the late civil war; ” which was read twice by its title, | 
and referred to the Committee on the Library. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 181) for the relief of Thomas G. 
Corbin; which was read twice by its title,and referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. COCKRELL introduced a bill (S. 182) for the relief of J. 
E. Gillingwaters; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 183) for the relief of Jacob Swof- 
ford; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- | 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 184) for the relief of Capt. Ceran 
St. Vrain’s company of New Mexico Mounted Volunteers; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 185) to provide for pay and cer- 
tificates of honorable service to the officers and men of Foster’s 
Cavalry Battalion, Missouri Volunteers; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 186) for the relief of Charles 
Wagemann; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 187) for the relief of Frederick 
Gramm; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 188) for the relief of Ernest 
Ulrich; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 189) for the relief of John M. 
Davis; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 190) for the benefit of sundry per- 
sons residing in the vicinity of Jefferson Barracks, Mo.; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. j 

He also introduced a bill (S. 191) for the relief of George A. 
Orr; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 192) for the relief of Joseph W. 
Carmack; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 193) for the relief of John S. 
Neet, jr.; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 194) for the relief of Napoleon B. 
Giddings; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 195) for the relief of Ezra S. Ha- 
vens; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 196) for the relief of the legal rep- 


resentatives of Douglas Dale, deceased; which was read twice 


by its title, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 197) for the relief of Cogswell & 
Co.; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 198) to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to settle the claims of the legal representatives of 
S. W. Marston, late United States Indian agent at Union Agency, 
Indian Territory, for services and expenses ; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 199) for the relief of E. R. Ship- 
ley; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 200) for the relief of Moses Pen- 
dergrass; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. COCKRELL also introduced the following bills; which 
were severally read twice by their titles, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims: f 

A bill (S. 201) for the relief of Charles P. Chouteau, survivor 
of Chouteau, Harrison & Valle; 

A bill (S. 202) for the relief of John S. Logan; 

A bill (S. 203) for the relief of John F. W. Dette; 

A bill (S. 204) forthe relief of Samuel A. Lowe; 
on = (S. 205) for the relief of the Catholic Church at Macon 

y, Mo.; 
A bill (S. 206) for the relief of Aaron Bell; 
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A bill (S. 207) granting jurisdiction and authority to the Court 
of Claims in the case of the towboat Future City, her barges, 
cargoes, etc.; 

A bill (S. 
County, Mo.; 

A bill (S. 209) for the relief of L. W. Pritchett: 

A bill (S. 210) for the relief of Wetmore & Bro., of St. Louis, 
Mo.; 

A bill (S. 211) for the relief of St. Charles College: 

A bill (S. 212) for the relief of William Wolfe, of Shelbina, 
Shelby County, Mo.: 

A bill (S. 213) for the relief of James Price; 

A bill (S. 214) for the relief of D. K. Ponder, of Ripley County, 
Mo.; 

A. bill (S. 215) for the reliefof William Phipps, William Blenk- 
enship, and the legal representatives of Moses Summers, de- 
ceased: 

A bill (S. 216) for the relief of Edwin F. Mathews: 

A bill (S. 217) for the relief of the heirs of James Bridger, de- 
ceased ; 

A bill (S. 218) for the relief of Sarah FE. B. Smith: 

A bill (S. 219) granting jurisdiction and authority to the Court 
of Claims in the case of the towboat Future City, her barges, 
cargoes, ete.; 

A bill (S. 220) for the relief of Mary J. Bealmear; 

A bill (S. 221) for the relief of Henry M. Cannon, administrator 
of the estate of James Cannon, deceased; 

A bill (S. 222) for the relief of William M. Pleas; 

A bill (S. 223) for the relief of Isham T. Owen, of Missouri; 

A bill (S. 224) for the relief of William P. Buckmaster; 

A bill (S. 225) for the relief of John L. Peters: and 

A bill (S. 226) for the relief of the legal representatives of Henry 
Drehman. 

Mr. COCKRELL also introduced the following bills: which 
were severally read twice by their titles, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions: 

A bill (S. 227) for the relief of Dicey Bobbitt: 

A bill (S. 228) granting a pension to Thomas J. Reid; 

A bill (S. 229) granting a pension to Broadus G. Roberts; 

A bill (S. 230) granting a pension to Myra Freeman; 

A bill (S. 231) granting a pensiou to Virginia A. Owen, widow 
of John Owen, deceased; 

A bill (S. 252) granting a pension to James Reed, jr.;: 

A bill (S. 233) granting a pension to Ambrose J. Vanarsdale; 
A bill (S. 234) granting a pension to Anderson Morton; 

A bill (S. 235) granting a pension to William T. Hutton; 

A bill (S. 236) granting a pension to Williim H. Shivers: 

A bill (S. 257) to pension Mrs. Ann Bradford, mother of Wil- 
am K. Bradford: 

A bill (S. 228) granting a-pension to Henry Sands; 

A bill (S. 239) granting a pension to James M. Ray; 

A bill (S. 240) for the relief of Henry C. Rose: 

A bill (S. 241) for the relief of Mrs. Mary L. Roderick; 

A bill (S. 242) for the relief of the heirs of Catherine E. Nel- 
son; 

A bill (S. 243) granting a pension to E. C. Curtis 

A bill (S. 244) granting a pension to James Callison: 

A bill (S. 245) granting a pension to Nancy E. Neely, widow of 
Alexander Neely; 

A bill (S. 246) granting a pension to Levi C. Faught; 

A bill (S. 247) granting a pension to Typpo S. Williams; 

A bill (S. 248) for the relief of R. W. Barber; 

A bill (S. 249) for the restoration of Zerelda Cobbs #& the pen- 
sion roll; 

A bill (S. 250) granting a pension to Dora Sauer, widow of 
Peter Sauer, deceased; 

A bill (S. 251) granting a pension to Eli Browning; 

A bill (S. 252) granting a pension to Lucy F. Watson, widow 
of Joseph W. Melton, deceased; 

A bill (S. 253) granting a pension to Maria Hall, widow of 
Joseph E. Doak, deceased; 

A bill (S. 254) granting a pension to James F. Crump; 

A bill (S. 255) granting a pension to John G. Hanna; 

A bill (S. 256) granting a pension to Margaret Garrison, widow 
of James S. Garrison; 

A bill (S. 257) for the relief of Eliza Dickerhoff, widow of Louir 
Dickerhoff, deceased, of Company A, Cape Girardeau (Mo.) Home 
Guards ; and 

A bill (S. 258) granting a pension to Henry Hahman. 

Mr. COCKRELLalso introduced a bill(S. 259) in relation to the 
binding of certain public documents; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. DOLPH introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 1) calling on 
the President to take such measures as he may deem necessary 
to consummate the agreement between the Governments of Spain 
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and the United States for the relief of Antonio Maximo Mora, a 
naturalized citizen of the United States; which was read twice 
by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon, introduced a joint resolution (S. 
R. 2) authorizing the issue ef duplicate medals where the origi- 
nals have been lost or destroyed; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. VEST introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 3) in regard to 
the export trade in cattle; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Select Committee on the Transportation and Sale 
of Meat Products. 

He also introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 4) to maintain the 
parity of gold and silver; which was read the first time by its 
title, and the second time at length, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the American people from tradition 
and interest favor bimetallism and the free and unlimited coinage of both 
gold and silver, without discriminating against either metal. 

That it is also the established policy of the United States to maintain the 
parity of the two metals, so that the debt-paying and purchasing power of 
every dollar shall be at all times equal. 

That it is the duty of Congress to speedily enact such laws as will effectu- 
ate and maiutain these objects. 

Mr. VEST. I ask that the joint resolution lie on the table 
and be printed. I shall call it up, unless prevented by some 
privileged question, to-morrow or the day after. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will lie on the 
table and be printed. 

Mr. CALL introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 5) to permit 
the sculptor to exhibit the statues of Columbus and Isabella in 
Statuary Hall; which was read twice by his title, and referred 
to the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. COCKRELL introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 6) to 
yrovide for the settlement of the claims of the officers and en- 
isted men of the various militia organizations of the State of 
Missouri for horses and equipments lost while engaged in the 
military service of the United States; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

BUSINESS OF THE SESSION. 

Mr. LODGE submitted the following resolution; which was 
read : 

Whereas Congress has been called in extraordinary session on account 
of the unfortunate condition of business; and 

Whereas some measure of relief can be obtained by the immediate and 
unconditional repeal of the purchasing clauses of the silver act of 1890: 
"ae That the Committee on Finance be instructed to report at once 
to the Senate a bill to repeal the purchasing clauses of the silver act of 1890, 
and that a yote be taken in the Senate on said bill on Tuesday, August 22, 
at 2 o'clock p. m., unless it is sooner reached. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask for the immediate consideration of the 
resolution. 

Mr. TELLER. What does the Senator ask? 

Mr. LODGE. I ask for immediate consideration. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator from Massachusetts knows that 
that can not be done. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let the resolution go over and be printed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. LODGE. It goes over until to-morrow, I understand, 
under the rule. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over and 
be printed. 

Mr. McPHERSON. 
again read. 

Mr. VEST. Let it. be again read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be again read. 

The Secretary again read the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution has been ordered 
to be printed, and it goes over. 


HOUR OF MEETING. 


Mr. HALE submitted the following resolution; which was read: 


Resolved, That on and after Thursday, August 10, 1893, until otherwise or- 
dered, the hour of the meeting of the Senate shall be at 11 o’clock in the fore- 
noon. 


Mr. COCKRELL, Let that go over. 

Mr. HALE.‘ Mr, President, only one word. The President 
has very aptly and inno uncertain voice given a business for the 
Senate ted the other House to attend to. He has quoted the 
maxim that ‘‘ He gives twice who gives quickly.” My object in 
introducing the resolution, which fixes the hour of the meeting 
ofthe Senate at 11 o'clock on and after Thursday next, is to 
strengthen his hand by increasing the length of the working day 
and decreasing the number of days which must elapse before Con- 
gress adopts the legislation which he recommends, 


I should like to have the resolution 
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I dothis seriously, because the private convenience and com 
fort and health of every member of Congress in Washington js 
now in accord with the public interests. There is no man noy 
here upon either side of this Chamber who does not desire, so 
soon as his duty can be performed, to avoid the heat of this, it 
may be, pestilential city and hie him homeward. There is no 
great business interest in the country that does not demand, ; 
the President has demanded, swift action; and how can we be} 
ter indicate our purpose to that end than by using all of 
days as they come up before us? There are no other comm 
tees at work, There will be no other legislation. Everybo 
understands that we have come here for one purpose, and th 
is to deal with the financial question strictly—the currency—a 
over and above all things, the repeal of the purchase part of th 
Sherman act. 

Mr.COCKRELL. And tariff reform. 

Mr. HALE. The President has given us that chart of our a 
tion. The only thing that can be said against adopting the r 
olution is that our friends upon the other side who have t 
responsibility and must frame and mature legislation will 1 
know what to do with this time if we give itto them. Icann 
myself believe that that is true. Under the guidance of the 
President of the United States the course is easy. It may | 
taken at once; the sooner the better. 

I donot propose (because this side is modest and does not attemp 
to control the order of business) to put the resolution upon it 
assage to-day, although by the resolution of my friend fro: 
Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE], which we can not pass until to-mor- 
row morning, and which we will undoubtedly then pass, by giv 
ing two-thirds of the Republican vote for it with perhaps a ma- 
jority upon the other side, Iam admonished that we can not do 
this too quickly. If we are to take a vote upon this importan 
matter, as my friend indicates, on the 22d day of this month at 
precisely 2 o’clock, we ought to begin to meet at 11 o’clock; and 
as my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. HoAR], has suggested, 1 
o'clock would be better even than 11; and I am willing to so 

modify it. 

But I donot propose to put the resolution to a vote. The rules 
require that it shall go overfor a day; and then I am inclined to 
think that I shall move to refer it tothe Committee on Finance. 
The path then is plain and simple to my friend from Indian 
[Mr. VOORHEES], the chairman of that committee. He hasalways 
been sound on the money question, and is supposed to have 
strengthened, if possible, his soundness on that question. He 
can get his committee together to-morrow; they can report to- 
morrow afternoon a joint resolution repealing the purchase part 
of the Sherman act; and we can at 11 o’clock on Thursday morn- 
ing, as my resolution indicates, set ourselves seriously to the 
business of the country, which it demands us todo. We have 
nothing else to do. 

The President has made a perfunctory allusion to the necessity 
for tariff legislation, but there is not a man within the sound of 
my voice who does not know that the Democratic party in the 
present condition of the finances and business of the country no 
more dare to tackle the tariff question than a sane man would 
dare to grasp a wire charged with electricity. We are here for 
the one purpose of dealing with this other question, and we « 
this side of the Chamber want immediate action. We want th 
Senator from Indiana to report a bill in accordance with the sug 
gestion, and the patriotic suggestion, of the President of the 
United States, so that we may get at it on Thursday morning 
and set ourselvesto work. We shall passsuch a measure in on 
one way, and that is by sitting here days and nights and Su 
days. There is no other way; but that will come afterwards. 

The Committee on the Order of Business upon the other side 
of the Chamber, who have the responsibility, will report such a 
resolution, and we upon this side, or a large majority, shall sus 
tain them in it; and we will get this business done. We have 
got to sacrifice our personalconveniences. Wehave got tocome 
here and suffer and stand ready to vote at any time, day or 
night or Sunday. I ask that the resolution may go over. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, [can not, for one, permit th 
remarks of the Senator from Maine to pass without notice. This 
Congress has been assembled by the President in extraordinary 
session because of a greatemergency, one that appalls not on!) 
the people of this country, but all the world. The President has 
said, and said well, in his message that the remedy which is to 
be applied, the measure intended for relief, is above and beyond 
party in its consideration. I am not astonished, and have not 
been, at some of the resolutions looking to haste which ha 
emanated from the ether side to-day, so that partisan advanta; 
may come from such movements. The mover of each of tie 
resolutions understands as well as I do, and as the country docs 
that it is only small politics which suggee‘ed their introduction 

I am amazed that the Senator from Maine, with all of his ex- 
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perience and patriotism and desire to serve the country, as I have 
no doubt he has, should have been carried away by the little cur- 
rent which seems to have swept over the other side of the Cham- 
per during the morning hour. Asthe Senator from Maine knows, 
and as the country knows, we can not dispose of this question on 
the moment, and to-morrow. The Senator knows full well that 
members on both sides of the Chamber are divided in opinion as 
to the proper remedy to be applied. The President has pre- 
sented aview clear and emphatic upon one side, but thereare other 
views, and Congress is to determine precisely what shall be done. 
That decision can not be reached to-day or to-morrow; and in 
my judgment it is belittling the question; itis trifling with the 
great commercial interests of this country for us to seek small 
advantages on either side of the Chamber. 

Mr. HALE. Lagree with what the Senator says about the 
importance of this subject and the fact that men are honestly 
divided in opinion about it; but does not the Senator, who is 
equally patriotic with any of us, agree with me that the sooner 
we ean get this matter before the Senate and begin the debate, 
wherein every Senator will and should have an opportunity of 
expressing his mind, the better? The resolution I have offered 
does not in any way involve any time when we shall stifle debate 
and bring the question to an issue, but it is in the interest of 
commencing the discussion of the subject-matter and disposing 
of itas promptly as possible. Is not the Senator in favor of 
that? 

Mr. GORMAN. If the Senator from Maine had been present 
and had listened to what has occurred to-day, he would have 
known that the Senator in charge of the greatfinancial commit- 
tee of the body, the Senator from Indiana| Mr. VOORHEES}, freely 
accorded the right to the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH] to 
open the debate upon this question. Notamomentis to be lost. No 
moment has been sacrificed. We have listened tothe message of 
the President, and referred it at once to the Committee on Finance; 
but before that committee can have time to read the message in 
cold print or consider the suggestions which have been made on 
the other side of the question, an attempt is. made for partisan 
advantage—it can not be for anything else—to show that the 
other side is most anxious to go on. 

The Senator from Maine knows that we cannot proceed with 
greater haste. I say to the Senator that whatever differences 
may be developed—and there are wide differences of opinion on 
this question, and we all know that fact—the subject. should be 
considered and acted upon without undue haste. 

Mr. HALE. Does the Senator see any reason on the single, 
distinct proposition of the repeal of the purchase part of the 
Sherman act why the majority of the Committee on Finance 
should not report its conclusions one way or the other on Thurs- 
day next? 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, the legislation which we are 
called upon by the President of the United States to repeal is 
legislation which was considered, not in a partisan spirit, but it 
took time to enact it, and it will take time, as we all know, to get 
the committee together, to ascertain their views, and obtain their 
report to this body. Nobody can know better than the Senator 
from Maine that the universal experience of this body has been 
that we absolutely gain time and hasten the moment when we 
can come to a vote by giving our committees ample opportunity 
oa and by giving Senators ample time to confer with each 
other. 

[ hope when. a measure comes here to be voted upon, in what- 
ever form it may come, that it will come after a conference of 
members on this side and members upon the other side of the 
Chamber. I trust that we may all rise above mere partisanship 
and settle the matter in the interests of the country. I hope 
that nothing will be done upon the other side to excite party 
feeling upon this. Whilst we might go back and say that the 
present condition of affairs is the result of your action, I think 
anything like crimination or recrimination ought to be dis- 
carded at this session. 

Mr. President, I do trust that from this time forth it will be 
thoroughly understood that we are ail here to serve our country; 
it is a serious and awful condition of affairs which we are con- 
fronting, and we must take the question up deliberately and 
calmly, with a view to the enactment of legislation which will 
give relief, 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President—— 

m.. HALE. Will the Senator from Indiana allow me a mo- 
cC 

Mr. VOORHEES. Yes. 
dan — I only wish to say that my pro position is a seri- 
pe si re with the view and end of strengthening the hands 
sneer = es If there is any one thing in the resident's 
oun £ at rings out after his wont in undoubted and in no 

ertain voice it is the appealing cry for immediate action. 
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Mr. President, it is not quite in thenatural vein of the Senator 
from Maryland, who is a broad-minded and patriotic legislator, 
to charge the attempt of Senators on this side to uphold his 


President's hands as being done for a party purpose. The key- 
note of my resolution and of the resolution of the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] is the President’s message, speaking 


in its clear tones to us to-day, and the Senator from Maryland 
will not be able, by taunting us with seeking partisanadvantage, 
to deter the large majority on this side of the Chamber from 


standing up to the President in his patriotic attempt to passa 
measure that shall relieve the business interests of the country. 
No taunt from that side, sir, that apartisan advantage is sought, 
will prevent Republicans upon this side, not in a foromost and 
pushing way, but following the patrioticsentiment upon the other 
side, upholding their hands atevery stage of this controversy in 


the direction of sound money and relieving the business e1 
barrassments of the country. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, the Committee on Finance 
will be convened the day after to-morrow. Ishall call the com- 
mittze together by notice to-morrow, and it will convene Thurs- 
dey morning to take up this great question as it ought to be taken 
up, far away from the reach of charlatanism and cheap dema- 
gogy such as we have been listening to here at this time. 


The idea of dealing with this condition in the hop, skip, and 
jump style suggested by the Senator from Maine is amazing in 


in the Senate of the United States, and the haste with which 
the Senator springs forward to undo what he himself has helped 
to do is another surprising feature. The Senator from Maine 
forgets that every curse of the Sherman act comes home to roost 
on that side of the Chamber, and not on this. 

Every vote that passed it through this body was cast by that side 
of the Chamber and not one by this. Not a single vote on our 
side was given for that miserable act. I voted against it on its 
passage, and for the same reason, because of its degradation of 
one of the precious metals of this country, I shall vote for its re- 
peal. I never believed in it; Ido not now; but the idea of the 
Senator from Maine arraigning this side of the Chamber and 
appealing to me personally to make haste to undo the infamy 
and fraud which he himself voted to fasten on this country is 
about the most refreshing thing that I have witnessed in twenty 
years of public life. [Laughter and applause in the galleries. | 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr BLACKBURN in the chair). 
The Senator will suspend for a moment until the Chair reminds 
the occupants of the galleries that under the rule of the Senate 
applause must not be indulged in, andif it be repeated the Chair 
will direct the Sergeant-at-Arms to clear the galleries. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment ? 

Mr. VOORHEES, I yielded awhileago tothe Senator. The 
Senator knows that in spite of his political predilections I like 
him and must oblige him, and I suppose [ shall have to yield. 

Mr. HALE. I think we like each other. I only wish to say, 
while not agreeing with the Senator as to the responsibility for 
the Sherman act—because that is a subject to be debated here- 
after, and members upon one side and the other participated in 
the passage of that actfor one reason or another—if it has worked 
ill and is practically an infamy, as he says, what reason can he 
give why we should not be in haste to repealit? What harm is 
there, what inconsistency is there, supposing it to be true,as he 
says, and we have found it working mischief, in hurrying the 
repeal of that act as early as possible? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Let me finish. I took the Senator in his 
own attitude. He is penitent; he is sorry for what he has done; 
he is in sackcloth and ashes, and heis crying, ‘* Woe is me; hurry 
up, so that I can undo this deed.” He is racked with remorse. 
That is the attitude heoccupies here. I know the Senatorfrom 
Maine—and he will pardon me, for I do not mean to be person- 
ally offensive at all—is not sincerein supposing this greatfinancial 
question can be disposed of in thisway. The Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. SHERMAN], the distinguished member of the Finance Com- 
mittee sitting just beyond him, knows the question can not be 
met in this kind of way. The point presented by the Senator 
from Maine is out of the reach of reasonable debate, and I simply 
reply to him in the manner I do because his suggestion is worthy 
of no other kind of reply. 

If there is such evil in the Sherman act—and it is full of evil, 
not perhaps so full as some people think it is, though it is full 
enough to be repealed—we ought to repeal it, and 1 expect to 
vote for its repeal; but when the Senator appeals tome as chair- 
man of the Finance Committee to hurry, I can not help but re- 
mind him that I am appealed to to undo his own wrongdoing, 
to undo the flagrant piece of legislation of which he complains, 
and I remind Senators on the other side of the Chamber that 
they are in no attitude to speak up and say, ‘Hurry; let us undo 
this deed.” It is your own deed; it is your own legislation, and 
we are called upon in this hot summer month of August not to 
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correct Democratic legislation, not to sit on errors of our own, 
but tositon your errors. We are called here in extra session at 
the sacrifice of all the ease and comforts of life to meet an issue 
made by you and not by us. 

[ had not the slightest idea of speaking in a partisan sense, as 
[am doing now, but it was forced upon us by the wonderfully 
inopportune remarks, as it seems to me, of the Senator from 
Maine. I repeat myself. I am not here because I have erred, or 
because the Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL], here before 
me, or my brethren on this side of the Chamber have erred, but 
because Senators on the other side have erred. Whose name 
does this act bear? The name of the most distinguished Repub- 
lican in the United States. His name has been borne aloft with 
this act. I did not believe in it at the time. I predicted evil 
when it was passed. I told the distinguished Senators who are 
near me from the Western silver States that it was a wrong 
movement, and they ought not to have accepted it as a com- 
promise at the time; but | did not believe it would effect as much 
evil as it has. Now, in the face of these evils, the Republican 
side of the Chamber ask us to hurry and undothem. We will 
undo them as fast as we can, with method and in order, but not 
in haste, or in aspirit of disregard to all the methods of pro- 
cedure which prevail in important legislation. 

I trust that we shall hearno more of this. I regret extremely 
to have to say what I have said, but to sit here silent and be 
taunted by the other side with not sufficient haste in correct- 
ing their own errors is something that human nature can not 
abide with very much patience, 

Mr. SHERMAN rose. 

Mr. VOORHEES. 
desires to speak. 

Mr. SHERMAN. 


I will yield to the Senator from Ohio if he 


I wish to say afew words, but not until the 
Senator is through. I do not wish to disturb him. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I only wish tosay a word further, and then 
I shall yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

I wish to approach this question in a becoming spirit. There 
isagreat and perilous condition of affairs, I think, based on many 
misapprehensions and many misrepresentations as to the real 
cause of the trouble, but, whatever they may be, we are American 
Senators and should approach the discharge of these great duties 
we are called here to perform in a becoming spirit, not as jockeys 
mount their steeds to catch the advantage at the start by crowd- 
ing one person or another. These great interests are in our 
hands, and the jockey movement of the Senator from Maine, I 
trust, will meet with no repetition or imitation hereafter. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, with some of the remarks 
made by the Senator from Indiana I cheerfully concur. I believe 
that the Senate of the United States ought to meet the question 
presented by the President with deliberation, with moderation, 
with candor, and with fairness. J do not myself wish to enter 
into any political debate, but there is one fact I must impress 
upon my friend from Indiana, and that is that the passage of the 
act which he has referred to was caused by the imminent danger 
of the two Houses of Congress agreeing to the free coinage of 
silver. A portion of our Republican friends, whom we regard as 

0litical as well as personal friends also, committed themselves 
in favor of the free coinage of silver. 

The Democratic party, inalmost unbroken phalanx, committed 
themselves to the same policy. There can be no doubt about 
that. The House of Representatives sent us a bill providing for 
the purchase of four and one-half million dollars’ worth of silver 
bullion. The Senate, by a very decided vote, I think by some 
twenty-odd majority, passed a substitute providing for the free 
coinage of silver. t was one of those who believed that that 
would be a very grave and serious peril to our country—not to 
one party, but to the whole country—that it would place us in a 
position to demonetize gold and adopt silver as the single stand- 
ard, to detach ourselves from the great commercial nations of 
the world and join the inferior nations, where poverty or large 
populations compel them to the use of silver alone. Therefore 
the act which has been misnamed the Sherman act, with which 
I had nothing more to do than several others, was adopted as an 
expedient to defeat the free coinage of silver. That was the ob- 
ject, the aim, and the desire. 

If thisis to bo regarded as a mere political question, I must say 
that my honorable friends on the other side, together with some 
Republicans who voted with them for the free coinage of silver, 
are responsible for the terms of that act. Every provision of 
that act is wise, conservative, and just, except the one which it 
is now sought to —- and the repeal of which I shall vote for 
with the greatest pleasure. It was yielded, as Senators around 
me here know, with great reluctance, and yielded only after full 
consideration. We sometimes resort to extreme measures to 
prevent greater evils; we sometimes take medicine in undue pro- 
portion in order to prevent an acute disease; we have resorted to 
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the horrors of war in order to prevent the dissolution of the 
Union. Extreme measures are required for extreme cases, an; 
the act referred to was passed for the purpose I have stated. 

There is the condition of affairs. The question whether the 
act shall be repealed and what provision shall be substitute: 
its place is to be discussed here with frankness and fairn 
hope. What the Senator has said gives me great assurance th} 
this can be done. If he and his friends are prepared now to 
vote for the repeal of the purchasing clause of the act of 1890, 
will concur with them; we will join with them, with all 0, 
friends, the friends of silver and the friends of gold, to consi 
every measure that may be proposed which will ease the p 
mind from the apprehension of the perils which now con 
us, or rather from the fears which now disturb the people 
cause I think the fears are far greater than the perils of th 
uation. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Let me ask the Senator from Ohio on 
question. Surely the Senator from Ohio does not think thi 
measure should be disposed of without reference and consid 
tion properly made in the Committee ou Finance, does he” 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, sir; I donot. I say thatI believe the 
time will come, and probably is not far distant, when the Sen 
like every other body of eighty men, will be compelled to 1 
to some expedient by which the majority can put an end to de- 
bate; but I do not wish to see that applied in this case. I wish 
to see the broadest discussion. I believe if there ever wis a 
time that general latitude should be allowed for free discussion 
it is on such a question as that now presented, and every Sena- 
tor should have an opportunity to express his opinion. 

Then I think we can appeal to those in the minority who re- 
sist the proposed measures of relief recommended by the Presi- 
dent, as members of the Senate of the United States, as patrioti 
Republicans or as patriotic Democrats, not toextend their 
ments and speeches to an undue length in order to prevent thie 
immediate relief demanded by the President of the U: 
States. I will not hurry or hasten any man in the expressio: 
his opinion, but I believe the time will come, after we have co 
sidered this matter with moderation and with patience and 
liberation; when we shall reach some common agreement w| 
will relieve the public from the distrust they now labor u: 
whick will free manufacturing establishments from the fe:r) 
threatening them of a change in the tariff laws of the U1 
States, and which will free the people of our country who | 
their humble hoardings in the savings banks from the «| 
hensions of peril which induce them to apply for their m 
now deposited in the banks and in actual circulation amon 
pore and to hoard it away—all these measures of relic! 
ieve will come from a moderate, timely, patient, and non): 
san consideration of this subject. 

With these remarks, reserving to myself the opportuni' 
some other time to express myself more freely and more fu 
leave the matter to theSenate. Ishall voteforno measure 
treme urgency to force a vote. I believe we can always 2 
to the generous and manly sentimentof the Senate of the Un 
States. If the Senate should show by a determined majo 
desire to repeal the act in question, I believe the minority 

ield to that desire and do what Senators have done in all t 
n the midst of war as well as in peace, yield to the will o 
majority wherever it is constitutionally expressed. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, all partisan discussion is t 
deprecated at this time; but the Senator from Ohio has m: 
extraordinary statement, which, in justice to all of us, + 
now be considered further. 

If I understand the Senator, he states that the Sherma: 
as itiscalled, was enacted to prevent the passage of a free co 
bill by Congress. Is that the correct statement? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Not exactly, because I regarded the | 
bill, if the Senator will allow me, which proposed to buy fo 
one-half million dollars’ worth of silver bullion, and whic! ! 
would buy about 6,500,000 ounces, as a very dangerous mv:- 

It was to defeat that measure of the House of Representi' 

and also to prevent the enactment of afree coinage bill, as pisse: 

by the Senate, that the compromise measure was finally agreed 
* 


n 


upon. 
PM VEST. I understand from the latter part of the -en* 
tor’s statement that the so-called Sherman bill was enacted 10 
law in order to prevent the worse calamity, in his view,” | 
enactment of a free coinage law. Then that implies the «' 
ordinary statement that the President of the United St:t 
that time Gen. Harrison, of Indiana, would have signed s 
bill in order that it should go upon the statute books. 
Mr. SHERMAN. Not at all. ee 
Mr. VEST. Nothing is better known than that it was simpy 
impossible to such a bill over the Executive veto. ; 
Mr. SHERMAN. If the Senator will allow me, I will say t)** 





1893. 


—— 


I trust the time will never come when we shall either try to 


eompel or induce the President of the United States to save 
us from acalamity which we are able tosave the country from by 
the action of the Congress of the United States. 
upon Presidential vetoes. 

Mr. VEST. That may be true, Mr. President, but the assump- 
tion implied in the statement of the Senator from Ohio is that 
this doubtful measure, as he has often repeated upon this floor, 
this measure of doubtful public policy and expediency was en- 
acted in order to escape a much greater evil. That,as a matter 
of course, carries with it the assumption that if the two Houses 
of Congress had voted in favor of that bill it would have become 
a law. 
he did not think it was right to put the President of the United 
States, atthat time General Harrison, in that alternative or with 
that conjuncture presented to him. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If the Senator will allow me,I will say that 
the President, by a happy expression in his message, has de- 
clared exactly the nature of that bill. It was ‘‘atruce” between 
the friends and the enemies of the free coinage of silver, and 
the expression is very aptly put and very truly put. 

Mr. VEST. It was a most remarkable truce, Mr. President, 


when every intelligent man in Congress knew that a free coin- | 


age bill could not become a law, and the Senator from Ohio does 
not escape the logical conclusion by stating that we have no right 
to assume that the President of the United States will do one 
thing or the other. It is as well known that Gen. Harrison, on 
account of the platform on which he was elected, on account of 
his many public utterances, on account of his whole history as a 
public man, would have vetoed a free coinage bill as that the 
Senator from Ohio is the distinguished leader of his party to- 
day. 

i am compelled to say—and I hope I shall not be compelled to 
make any other partisan utterances in this debate—since it has 
been thrust upon us by the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE], the 


Sherman law was passed in order to relieve a Republican Presi- | 


dent of the United States from vetoing a free coinage bill, which 
would have lost California, Oregon, Nevada, and other silver- 
producing States to the Republican party. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President I do not question that the 
Senator from Maine speaks by authority when he speaks for the 


President of the United States, but I resent for myself and for 
my associates on this side who believe with me any claim on his 
part that he speaks for the Republican party of the Senate or of 


the United States. He may speak for himself; he may speak 
for the New England Senators who surround him; but he has no 
right to speak for us. 
and we are not likely to do so. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH] desires to address the 
Senate, but I have asked his indulgence for only a moment, as I 
shall return to this subject probably on an occasion when I shall 
have more time than now. 

[ want to refer to the very subject mentioned by the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. VEST] who has just taken his seat; that is, 
to the statement made by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] 
that the Sherman law was passed to save the country from a free 
coinage act. The Senator from Ohio was the chairman of the 
conference committee which framed that act, and on the floor of 
the Senate, when he made the report, he stated in the most em- 
phatic manner that the House of Representatives had determined 
- a very positive way that no free coinage bill could pass that 
ody. 

Mr. President, I say here now with all due deference to the 
honarable Senator, and trying to keep asclosely within the rules 
of Senatorial decency and courtesy as the circumstances will ad- 
mit, that that statement isan afterthought. The records will 
not support it. The matter was brought here in that shape for 
the reason that it was supposed it would quiet the agitation and 
would maintain intact in the Northwest the Republican column 
of States. We were told in plain, unmistakable language that 
this might be a sop toour people, which would save us and save 
our political organization in that great section of the country, 
and that we could get nothing better. 

I repeat, Mr. President, there was not a man in this body, nor 
anywhere else, whe gave attention to this subject who did not 
know we had reached a point where it was absolutely impossible 
to pass a free coinage act. I, myself, from my seat on the floor, 
made the statement that, bad as I thought the bill was, pro- 
nouncing it, as I did, absolutely illogical, and founded upon no 
financial principle whatever, I should vote for it because it gave 
to the people an increased currency at a time when they needed 
it, and because there was a lingering hope thatit might insome 
way raise the price of a product of my State, and because we 
could not secure free coinage. 

History of the act will bear me out in the assertion that it was 
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We have not made him our mouthpiece | 
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admitted on the floor by everybody that we had reached a point 
where the free coinage of silver could not be secured at that 


ses- 


| sion; and I should not have gone home to my people with this 
Ido not depend | 


makeshift, which we are now told was a truce that was to be vio- 

lated on the first opportunity, if there had been a ghost of a 

chance to have secured the passage of a free coinage act. 
Mr. President, I knew, as did the Senator from Ohio, 


and 


| as he practically stated on this floor, that the House would not 


pass a free coinage bill. I knew further from the mouth of the 
President of the United States himself that, if Congress passed 
We were in a condition to 
accept whatever was tendered to us by the party then in power. 

Mr. President, I shall not take the time of the Senate now 
to discuss this question. There will be ample time for discus- 
sion, whether the Senate meets at 11 o'clock, or 10 o'clock, or 
at any other hour. 

The Senator from Ohio very kindly tells us that he will 
favor a cléture rule—not at present, at least. Perhaps that de- 
pends upon our good conduct. I want to say that we have passed 
through one period when an effort was made to secure a cloture 
rule in this body. The attempt was a disastrous failure, and I 
predict, whether the Senator from Ohio is for or against a cldé- 
ture rule at this time or at any other, it is not likely to become 
arule of this body. 

The question presented to the Senate is a great question. It 
outweighs the tariff. It is beyond doubt the greatest question 
which has been presented to the American people at any time; 
equal, in my judgment, in importance to the question whether 
the country should remain united or be divided. 

Mr. STEWART. More important. 

Mr. TELLER. it is a question whether we shall go to a gold 
standard or whether we shall maintain the double standard: 
and we who believe that that would bring disaster to us and dis- 
aster to the world do not intend to be frightened either by sug- 
gestions of cléture or by a public clamor demanding this or that, 
which has been gotten up in a certain section of the country, nor 
because public opinion, to which we are all somewhat inclined to 
bow, may make unreasonable demands on us. 

Mr. President, as a Senator of this body, as a representative, 
in part at least, of a sovereign State, I come here to act upon my 


not 


| judgment in the interests of my constituents and in the interests 


of the whole country. Executive advice goes for nothing unless 
it convinces my judgment. Public clamor passes my ears with- 
out going into them when I know that it is unreasoning public 
clamor, when [ know that it is not based on common sense; and 
even the distinguished Senator from Ohio can not convince me 
that this most wonderful and astonishing panic, unlike anything 
in the history of the world, arises out of a distrust by the Ameri- 
can people of the currency of the country. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President—— 

ThePRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. PEFFER. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Colorado when he is speaking of public clamor, whether he has 
heard any part of that public clamor coming from the men and 
the women who do the work in this country—the farmers and the 
mechanics and the wage workers—whether he can pointtoasingle 
body of organized laboring men anywhere in the country, unless 
it be only those who are in the classof skilled workmen and who 
are receiving high wages and have bank accounts—whether any 
part of the clamor to which he refers, and whether what we are 
now calling public sentiment did not come originally from the 
speculators in Wall street and afterwards from the satellites who 
revolve around that sacred spot in this country,widening 2s the 
influences from the inspiring center widens? 

Mr. TELLER. I think the Senator from Kansis haa stated 
the conditions better than I could. The public clamor is not 
from the productive agencies of this country; it is not from the 
men who create the wealth of the country; it is not from the 
great conservative forces of the country; it is from the moneyed 
centers, and the moneyed centers alone. 

I was referring to the claim that this was a panic created by 
fear of the currency. There has been exhibited nowhere in the 
United States a doubt asto thecurrency of this country. Silver 
dollars, silver certificates, greenbacks, and gold alike go to the 
private locker to be locked up. Why? Simply because the 
holder is afraid that if he neglects to get it to-day he will not 
be able to get it to-morrow. He isnot afraid that it will depre- 
ciate on his hands. 

It is the height of folly to say that this is a panic caused by 
distrust of the currency. Every dollaris as good as another, ex- 
cept to-day, I believe, and yesterday in the city of New York 
they were paying a little more for silver dollars, or, that I may 
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be exact, just twice the premium on silver dollars that was being 
paid on gold. X 

Mr. President, simply, thisisacurrencyfamine. Ithasnorela 
tion to the Sherman law, except that the Sherman law has put 
$148,000,000 of money in cirulation, and to that extent it has re- 
lieved the necessities of the people and mitigated the sevsrity of 
the panic. Otherwise it has no more relation to it than the 
transit of Venus. 

Mr. President, there will be a time, as I said before, for full 
discussion of this subject. It will not be concluded on the 22d 
of August, as the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE], who 
offered a resolution, seems to think. It will extend beyond that. 
It will extend beyond that, not because of a disposition on the 
part of those who oppose its repeal to protract or delay coming 
to a vote, but because a question of so much importance can not 
be discussed and disposed of properly in thirty days or in sixty 
days. Sol shall have ample opportunity to discuss this subject 
in all its phases. 

As the Senator from Oregon kindly yielded to me, I shall not 
detain him longer. 

The PRESUDING OFFICER. The resolution of the Senator 
from Maine having been objected to, goes over under the rule. 

Mr. HALE. Istated that I desired that the resolution should 
go over under the rule, purposing to-morrow to move that it be 
referred to the Committee on Finance. Senators need not be 
sensitive about what is contained in the resolution. There is 
nothing in it which in any way seeks to limit debate or to apply 
cloture, which I am not now and never have been in favor of, 
but the object of the resolution is to give to the Senate more 
time each day to consider this important subject, and I repeat 
the sooner we get at it the better. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, the President of the United 
States, moved thereto by the business depression and financial 
disturbances everywhere prevailing, and assuming that the pres- 
ent condition of the country is the result of the operation of the 
so-called Sherman law, has convened Congress in extraordinary 
session and urged upon it in his message of to-day the immediate 
repeal of that law. Whether ornot it would be wise under exist- 
ing circumstances to repeal this law, the c!aim or the assumption 
that it is the principal cause cf the prevailing business and finan- 
cial condition of the country should not be permitted to go un- 
challenged. 

The present financial and industrial condition of this country 
should surprise noone. It hasbeen predicted for years by those 
who believe the prosperity of the country can only be main- 
tained by the protection of American industries. The present 
condition is the logical result of the success at. the’Presidential 
election of November last of the party which declares that pro- 
tection of American industries is robbery, and stands pledged 
to reverse the policy which for more than thirty years has given 
us an era of prosperity such as this or no other country has ever 
before enjoyed—a policy which has caused civilization to sweep 
across a continent, which has opened mines of the useful metals 
and started the wheels of new industries in the South, which 
has largely transferred the industries abroad once supported by 
our people to our own shores tofurnish them employment, which 
has caused the continent to be covered with a. network of rail- 
roads along whose lines great centers of industry have sprung 
up, with great manufacturing establishments giving profitable 
employment to millions of American citizens. 

Over all this great industrial system hangs a dark cloud of 
uncertainty and fear, an impending blow threatening its destruc- 
tion. And so the wheels of progress are stopped. The firesare 
suffered to go out in furnaces, the machinery of great. establish- 
ments is idle, and idle men seek employment. The importer 
will not import dutiable goods when he fears that soon his com- 
petitors can import them free of duty. The manufacturer will 
not produce his products in excess of the present demand when 
he fears that his surplus product may be compelled to compete 
with free foreign products. He will buy raw materials for pres- 
ent needs only while the prospect is before him of soon being 
able to supply himself with raw materials of foreign production 
free of duty: and so the importer, the merchant, the manufac- 
turer to avoid disaster curtail their operations. 

The wholesale.merehants, the bankers, and all classes of cred- 
itors press collections, settlements are forced, and financial 
losses, business failures, and bankruptcies are the result. The 
Sherman law'is not the sole or even the principal cause of the 

resent financial depression, and its repeal will not cure our 

cial and industrial ills. No permanentimprovement in the 
industrial situation need be expected while the destruction of 
the protective system is threatened orfeared. No legislation by 
which domestic industries will be injured or destroyed, by whic 
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the products of foreign labor will be admitted to free or to great 
competition with domestic products, which will result in tran 
ferring domestic industries to foreign countries, and giving } 
bor now performed by American citizens to foreigners, will h 
to restore confidence or bring business prosperity. 

After the Democratic majority in Congress shall have 
upon a tariff policy, and formulated and enacted its tariff 
sion, whether such revision shall be general or be destruc 
only with a few American industries, such as the wool and 
plate industries, the business of the country will adjust it 
the’changes, and we may enjoy a halting, intermittent pros; 
with lower wages tolaborers, but a sound, permanent, prosp: 
in this country will not, in my judgment, be again enjoyed 
we are assured of the success of the Republican party an 
control of both Houses of Congress, and that a policy is 
adopted and maintained by which the industries, the capital, 
the labor of this country are to be preferred to those of fo 
countries. 

Necessity for the repeal of the Sherman law, if such an 
sity exists, has been created by the success of the Democ: 
party, the threat of free trade and the predictions by the D 
ocratic press and Democratic politicians of disaster to fo 
from the operation of the Sherman law, made in a systematic: 
fort to secure the repeal of that law at the last session of ( 
gress under a Republican Administration. 

There are so many widely differing views upon the sil\ 
question, so many diverse financial plans proposed, so m 
erroneous opinions concerning our coinage laws, our finan 
system, and the character and functions of money, that it 
be useful to refer briefly to some of the elementary principl 
political economy which can not be disregarded by Congress 
it would provide the country with a sound, safe, and honest « 
rency. 

Labor employed in the creation of useful articles is the sow 
of all wealth. A useful product of labor is a thing of value. 
may be a productof agriculture, for which the farmer plows and 
sows. and reaps, availing himself of what nature has furnis 
him at hand; the fertile soil, the warmth of the sun, the: 
and later rains, or it may be the gold and silver for which 
miner patiently delves in the great treasure vaults of nature, or 
the more useful products of iron and coal which require the labor 
of men to extract them from the earth and fit them for use, or 
it may be a coat, a hat, a watch, ora steamengine. All 
things by which we are fed, clothed, and sheltered, which add to 
our convenience, comfort, and pleasure are the products of labor 
They are valuable because they are adapted to the use of m 
But.one man can not make all! the things he needs, or at least he 
does not. Hence we have diversity of labor, and one man min 
gold and silver, another cultivates the soil, another raises sh: 
and grows wool, another manufactures cloth, another manu 
tures clothing, and so on. 

Now, the man who works the mine or grows wool must ha‘ 
food and clothing and many other things. If there were no 
money or medium of exchange the manufacturer of cloth might 
buy wool of the wool-yrower and give him cloth in exchange 
but the wool-grower might not need the cloth. He would need 

rovisions and clothing. He might take cloth and find a manu- 
acturer of clothing who would exchange clothing for it, and he 
might possibly exchange cloth for groceries, and the grocer 
man mightin turn exchange cloth for something that he neede 
but this would be a very tedious and unsatisfactory manne 
conducting commercial exchanges. Hence the necessity of a 
medium of exchange—a tool of exchange—so that when the wool- 
grower carries his wool to the manufacturer of cloth or to som 
middleman and sells it, instead of taking cloth in exchange! 
it, he can receive this medium of exchange to the amount of t 
value of his wool, and this medium can in turn be exchanged for 
any other commodity which he may need. 

This medium we callmoney. If we could conceive of the 
community which invented money assembling together to choo 
such a medium we could probably obtain a pretty good id 
why gold and silver came to beselected- Such amedium sho 
possess considerable intrinsic value; that is, be capable of b 
used for a great many useful purposes. It should be tolerab 
scarce, and hard to obtain, so as to be proportionately valus 
easily transported, and pass currently from hand to hand. 
should be plenty enough, however, to answer the requirement 
of commerce, and it should be capable of being easily suc 
vided and changed in form. 

Diamonds would not be selected, because they are not plent'!. 
enough and could not be divided. Gold seems to possess all tie 
essential requirements for money, and it is undoubtedly for t's 
reason that it was selected. Silver partakes in some degree 0! 
the same quality, although it is more abundant and more e:s!!y 
obtained. Therefore it has been selected and used for moncy 
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A 
rey for all sums and in others for limited sums only. 
* Sometimes in the exigencies of commerce the purchaser may 
not have this medium of exchange, money, in sufficient quanti- 
ties to pay for his purchases, and hence he buys on credit. 
That is the promise to pay money at afuture day. This prom- 
‘so ay be a mere verbal promise or even an implied agreement; 
ich case it is called a book account, or it may be given in 
ng ina form required by commercial law and usage, and 
en it is a note, a bond, or a billofexchange. In either case it 
zan obligation to pay money at a future day; itis not money 
It may be worth all the money it calls for or 
This depends upon the willingness of the promisor to pay, 
and lis ability to do so, and the power of the creditor to force 
him to pay. 
When the war of the rebellion broke out it required a 
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be. 


great 


meade a legal tender for the payment of debts, in some coun- | 
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it may not | 


deal of money to carry it on, and there were many reasons which | 


rendered it difficult for the Government to obtain money, that 
is, gold and silver. Initsextremity the United States, toenable 
itself to meet its engagements, to pay the soldiers, to furnish 
arms, transportation, and supplies, not having gold and silver 
enough, issued its promise to pay money in the fut Some 
of these Were promises to pay certain amounts of money at the 
expiration of a fixed period with interest semiannually at fixed 
tes. These were the Government bonds. Then it issued 

sury notes or greenbacks of various denominations, so as to 
pass from hand to hand as money, which ws re nothing but ac- 
knowledgments of indebtedness, without any time being fixed 
for their payment or any agreement to pay interest. Congress 
made these notes legal tender for the payment of private debts. 

\s the legal tenders possessed no intrinsic value and were 
debts payable only at the pleasure of the United States, and as 
the war progressed portions of the people began to fear that the 
South would prevail and that the States remaining in the Union 
would be either unwilling or unable to redeem these promises, 


re. 












l 
they rapidly depreciated in value until they were worth no more | 
than 35 cents on a dollar; but as the prospects of subduing the 


rebellion and maintaining the Union increased they gradually 
appreciated in value, and after the war was closed continued to 
appreciate until they reached about the value of 90 cents on the 
dollar; that is, adollar in greenbacks was worth 90 cents in gold. 

Congress after a while passed the resumption act—thatis, fixed 
aday when the Government would pay its notes in coin if pre- 
sented to the Secretary of the Treasury, and provided one hun- 
dred millions of gold in the vaults of the Treasury to pay them. 
But all at once the legal-tender notes became worth their face in 
gold and the gold in the Treasury was not needed. The people 


preferred to keep the promises of the Government to pay the | 


money when the Government was ready to redeem them. 

The legal tenders and all Treasury notes are evidences of debt 
of the Government and possess no intrinsic value. They are 
made by law to perform some of thefunctionsofmoney. They are 





made legal tender for the payment of private debts and public | 


dues, and their value depends entirely upon the provisions made 
by law for their redemption in coin—that is to say, upon the fact 
that they are convertible into that which has intrinsic value. 

We have several kinds of currency in circulation, performing 
the functions or some of the functions of money. There is the 
gold coin double eagle, eagles, half eagles, quarter eagles, « 
Tl ese gold coinsare legal currency—that is, they have been de- 
clared by law to be a legal tender for the payment of private 
debts and public dues, but they also possess such intrinsic value 
that if you should melt them up into bullion the bullion would 
be just as valuableas the coin. In fact, when they are exported, 
the fact that they are coined with the devices provided by our 
laws upon them adds nothing to their value; their value depends 
entirely upon their weight. 

rhen we have the silver coin, which is also by law made a 
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legal tender for the payment of private debts, and is receivable | 


for public dues. The intrinsic value of the silver dollar, like the 
intrinsic value of the gold dollar, is the value of the bullion it 
Contains, which at present is about 60 cents in gold. 

The silver dollar in the payment of debts and public dues is 
required by law to pass for one hundred cents. Forty cents of 
He Value of every silver dollar is based upon the credit of the 
Government. It is true that the Government has notagreed to 
redeem the silver currency in gold upon presentation to 


} 
Lue 


reasury, but it has promised to receive it as the equivalent of | 


gold for public dues, of which we collect about $500,000,000 annu- 

ally. This is a qualified redemption in gold, and this provision, 

wo h the general expectation that the Government will maintain 
is currency upon a parity with gold, has so far kept the silver 

dollar at par with the gold dollar. 

t d here are also the gold and silver certificates, which perform 
‘© sunctions of money. They are receipts for gold and silver 
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| and that the United States adopted that 1 











deposited in the Tr ivy. They are redeemable upon | n- 
tation at the Treasury in gold or silver coin as the case may re- 
quire lhe y are ilke wheat r ceipts issued by Wareho n, 
which call for a given number of bushels of wheat u | n- 
tation, and pass from hand to hand instead of the wheat, until 
some holder is ready to p to the warehous 
exchange them for the wheat 

Any person may take gold 1 in $10 in amount to the 
Treasury and deposit it and receive gold certificat d th 
gold is kept in the Treasury, to be h 
receipt when it is presented The sa r 
certificates. 

Then there are the legal-tender notes, possessing, as I have 
said, no intrinsic value, but redeemable in gold on pres on 
to the Treasury. They are, therefore, worth their fa 
There are about $346,000,000 of this currency. 

We have also another ki l< in iti l l currency, Line Lreasul 
notes issued under act of 1890. They were issued for the put 
chase of silver } lion at tl market price at the time of pur 
chase. The silver bullion is stored in the Treasury vaults theo- 
retically, if not legally, as security for the payment of the notes 
and the law provides that es shall be redeemed upon pi 
sentation in coin—gold or silver coin—at the option of the S 
retary of the Treasury. The gold coin and the gold ce cates 
constitute an absolutely safe currency, for the coin is intrins 
ally worth its face, and the certificates can be exchanged for gold 
upon presentation at the Treasury. 

The legal-tender notes are equally safe, for they are redeem 
able upon presentation at the Treasury in gold. A hundred 
millions of dollars in gold is kept in the Treasury as a reserv: 
for the payment of these notes, and the Secretary of the Treas 
ury is authori to sell bonds for gold, if necessary, for their 
redemption. The silver coin and silver certificates and Treas- 
ury notes stand on a different footing. The intrinsic valu 


the silver coin in gold, as I have said, is about 60 cents on the 
dollar. The silver certificates are redeemable in silver. The 
Treasury notes may be paid in silver coin. There is no pro- 


vision of law for redeeming this silver coin and currency in gold, 
except the provision for the receipt of it as the equi 
gold in payment of public dues. 

If Congress sh ) ld repe il the law re juiring coin : nd 
silver currency to be received for public dues, the value of the 
silver coin, the silver certificate, and the Treasury notes would 
» until they would be worth no more on the dol- 
lar than the value of the silver bullion in asilver dollar. To 
repeat, the gold and silver coin possess intrinsic value. The 
gold coin is intrinsically, worth its face; the silver coins are in- 
trinsically worth about 60 per cent of their face. The gold cer 
tificates and the silver certificates are the obligations of the Gov- 
ernment,and are valuable because they are convertible on demand 
into gold and silver. The legal-tender and Treasury notes are 
evidences of debt of the Government, but possess no intrinsic 
value and are valuable only because the legal-tender notes can 
be converted into gold upon presentation to the Treasury, and 
the Treasury notes can be converted into coin, gold or silver 
coin, at the option of the Treasury, upon presentation for pay- 
ment. 

While silver and gold possess intrinsic value, that 
reason, in part, are adapted to use as money, sup- 
posed they have a fixed relative value; that is to say, that a cer- 
tain amount of silver is always worth a certain amount of gold. 
Considered as bullion, they are but products of labor, justas wheat, 
potatoes, cotton, and wool are products of labor, and it would be 
no more absurd to suppose that the relative value between pota- 
toes and wheat, or cotton and wool is fixed,so that 2 or 4 bushels 
of potatoes are always equal in value to the value of a bushel of 
wheat, or that 5 pounds of cotton is always equalsin value to a 
pound of wool, than to suppose that a given number of ounces of 
silver, say 16 or 20, is always equal in value to an ounce of gold. 

The value of each metal, like the value of every other product 
of human labor, is fixed by the supply and the demand. This 
is the reason why the useof the two metals as money under fre 
coinage of both is impossible without the concurrent use of the 
two metals as money, at an agreed ratio, by a sufficient number 
of commercial nations to maintain the ratio of their intrinsic 
value at the legal ratio agreed upon. 

Some persons who demand free coinage of silver in the United 
States at the ratio of 16 to 1 appear to believe that gold and 
silver have naturally a fixed value relatively one to the other 
itural relative value 
The relative intrinsic 
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by the coinage acts of 1834 and 1837. 
value of the two metals, as I have said, is fixed by the universal 
and imperative law which fixes the price of every product of 
human industry in the world’s market. 

The value of silver as compared with gold has been, with 
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exception of acomparatively brief period, constantly fluctuating 
since authentic history began. Five hundred years before the 
Christian era an ounce of gold was worth 13 ounces of silver. 
At the beginning of the Christian era an ounce of gold was worth 
9 ounces of silver. Three hundred and fifty years later it re- 
quired 15 ounces of silver to buy 1 ounce of gold. Twoh .adred 
and fifty years later still an ounce of gold was worth 18 ounces 
of silver. About the close of the fifteenth century the ratio was 
about 1 to 10; by 1688 the value of gold had again increased until 
an ounce of gold was worth 16 ounces of silver. For nearly two 
centuries this ratio was substantially maintained by the use of 
both metals as money by the principal commercial countries of 
Europe. When silver was demonetized by Germany and its 
coinage suspended by France and the Latin Union this ratio was 
no longer maintained, and the relative value of silver to gold 
has since greatly fallen and has been constantly fluctuating. 
Until an international agreement can be secured between the 
principal commercial countries of the world for the free coinage 
of silver at an agroed ratio so that the intrinsic value of the silver 
product of the world as measured in gold can be maintained at 
the legal ratio agreed upon, each nation must determine for it- 
self whether it will have a gold or a silver standard. A double 
standard is impossible. The two metals will not circulate to- 
gether unless the parity of their value can be maintained. To- 
day the following foreign countries have the silver standard: 
India, China, Mexico, Japan, and most of the Central and South 
American States. The following have gold standards: Brazil, 
British possessions in North America, Denmark, Egypt, Fin- 
land, German Empire, Great Britain, Liberia, Norway, Portugal, 
Sweden, Turkey. The following have legally a gold and silver 
standard, but in facta gold standard. They have no free coinage 
of silver, and silver coin is maintained in domestic circulation 
on a parity with gold by some provision for its redemption in 
gold or by its receipt for public dues: Argentine Republic, Bel- 
gium, Chile, Cuba, France, Greece, Haiti, Italy, Netherlands, 
Spain, and Switzerland. Those people who propose free coinage 


for the United States propose that we shall change our measure 
of value from gold to silver and join India, Mexico, China, and 
other countries having a silver standard, and that silver shall be 
the basis upon which all the transactions in this country shall be 
conducted. 

Our own experience is sufficient to show that it is impossible 


under free coinage to maintain in circulation both gold and sil- 
ver when either is undervalued by the legal ratio. The coinage 
law of 1792 established the ratio of 1 to 15 between gold and sil- 
ver. The intention of Congress was to adopt the commercial 
ratio between the two metals in the markets of the world. But 

old was undervalued and could not be kept in the country, and 
its place was supplied with Spanish milled dollars and small, 
abraded silver coins. The ratio of France being at the same 
time 1 to 154, France took all our gold under a law that is uni- 
versal and inevitable. To secure the retention and circulation 
of gold in this country the acts of 1834 and 1837 were passed. 
The ratio under those laws was 1 to 16. Gold was overvalued 
and silver left the country under the operation of the same law. 
To enable us to retain in this country silver subsidiary coins the 
act of 1853 was passed, reducing the amount of silver in half dol- 
lars and other fractions of a dollar, discontinuing free coinage 
of subsidiary coin and providing for its coinage by the Govern- 
ment from silver purchased by it, upon which it received the 
profit. 

Does anyone suppose for a moment that when Congress estab- 
lished a mint and fixed a ratio between gold and silver at 15 to 1 
on the advice of Hamilton, or when in 1834 the ratio of 16 to 1 
was adopted for silver and gold, if silver and gold had been of 
the value relatively to each other they are to-day the ratio of 15 
to 1 or 16 to 1 would have been adopted? It is familiar history 
that Hamilton endeavored to adopt as the legal ratio the then 
commercial ratio between the two metals in the markets of the 
world, and that Congress in 1834designed to make the ratio such 
that gold would remain in this country, whether under it we 
could keep silver or not. 

Some persons have proposed that a new legal ratio between 
gold and silver should be established by law, say a ratio of 20 to 
1, and the mints be opened for the free coinage of silver at this 
ratio; but this proposition is impracticable, would surely give us 
a silver standard and drive gold out of circulation, would not in- 
crease the pricé of silver bullion or benefit silver producers, and‘ 
would be no better for the country than free coinage at the pres- 
ent legal ratio. If we are to abandon gold as the standard, and 
to adopt the silver standard, it is not material whether a silver 
dollar is worth 50 per cent or 90 per cent of the gold dollar. If 
we could maintain in the world’s markets the actual commercial 
and intrinsic ratio of value between gold and silver at some legal 
ratio we could adopt, then the question would be solved; but we 
cah not. : 
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This can only be done by the united action of the pri: 
commercial nations of the world. If we should adopt b 
legal ratio, which at the time was the same as the comn 
ratio of value of the two metals, before a dollar could be 
under it, silver, which fluctuates every day in price, migh 
until the legal ratio and the ratio of the intrinsic valu 
two metals would be widely different; and under free « 
at the ratio adopted only one metal would be coined or ; 
in circulation. Such a proposition shows a failure up 
part of those who make it to comprehend the first prin 
the silver question. 

Others have advocated free coinage of both gold and 
without an attempt to make the silver dollar the equiva 
the gold dollar, but letting the intrinsic value of gold an 
fix the current money value of gold and silver coin: i: 
words, that we should have two standards, a gold stand 
a silver standard; but this is impracticable. In such ac 
or the other of the two metals would have to be measured 
other, or we would require a third standard to measur 
both. 

Gold being the standard of value of all the great com 
countries, and the medium in which public dues must 
and foreign debts settled, the silver coin under such circum 
would be but « commodity in foreign countries. Gold wou 
appear, and the depreciated silver currency be our stan 
value, and the measure of commercial transactions or « 
changes conducted on the silver standard would be mere 

We hear occasionally such nonsense as that the Creat 
tended by providing both gold and silver that they shoul 
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be used as money, and that gold and silver are the money of th 


Constitution. The ratio of value between gold and sil: 
have shown, has been in all times subject to great fluctu 


There is nothing in the Constitution about the use of both ¢ 


and silver as money, or concerning the ratio to be mai! 
between them. The truth is that under free coinage bot 


and silver could not be maintained in circulation or both us 


money in any civilized country without a stable ratio bet 
the intrinsic or market value of gold and silver bullion. 
While gold and silver both possess qualities which 
them peculiarly fitted for use as money, their natural val 
tool of commerce is their intrinsic value, and when either 
as is the case in the United States with silver to-day, is n 
a provision for its exchange, for the other to possess a \ 
excess of its intrinsic value, this value is imparted to it | 
it can be converted into something more valuable than it 
The Government stamp can not create good money 
money must possess intrinsic value or be convertible int 
which has intrinsic value. I have referred on another o 
and in another place to the interesting fact that after 1 
covery of gold on the Pacific coast gold dust was largely 
a medium of exchange, and that before the establishme: 
branch mint at San Francisco private parties manufactu' 
coins of the weight and fineness of the United States go): 
and in subdivisions as low as 25 cents. They were not | 
imitation of the United States coin and were not legal 
but they were worth as much, and passed as current! 
where, as the gold coins of the United States. There | 
was not a case in all the history of California where an) 
itor refused to receive them in payment of debt. Whe 
needed private enterprises supplied for the public us 
convenient medium of exchange than gold dust. 


When the branch mint was established the Government 


that for the public convenience which private parties bel: 
done. This incident shows that while the stamp of the G 
ment, and legal-tender enactments are necessary to mak 
tender money, it requires neither the Government stan 
statutes to make a convenient medium of exchange wi 
medium possesses the necessary intrinsic value, whil: 
other hand, the depreciation of the legal-tender notes ¢ 
the war shows that neither the Government stamp nor 
tive enactments making a currency legal terder canalw:: 
good money. Neither the Government stamp nor thei 
tender qualities gave the legal-tender notes the value th 


possess as a medium of exchange, but this was imparted to then 


y the promise of the Government to redeem them in 


and when the day of payment was fixed and provision wis | 


for their payment they became good for their face, bec..us 
were convertible into gold at par. 
If private parties were to coin silver bullion into coin 
weight and fineness of the standard silver dollars suc! 
would be worth no more than its market value as bull! 
would not circulate anywhere as a medium of exchange. 
The silver rupee of India, the Mexican dollar, and th: 


of silver, are worth no more even in the countries wher: 
are coined than the value of the silver they contain. 
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coins of China, and of every other country having free ¢8 
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that the standard silver dollar of the United States is worth 100 


cents in the United States and even in Mexico, although it con- | 


tains less silver than the Mexican dollar, is because the United | amount would now be coined under free coinage. 


States has put the standard silver dollar into circulation, vir- 
tually saying this coin, though intrinsically worth only what the 
silver it contains is worth as bullion in the markets of the world, 
js issued upon the pledge of the Government that it shall be ac- 
cepted as the equivalent of a gold dollar in payment of all Gov- 
ernment dues. 

If Congress were to provide that all public dues should be 
paid in gold, and substitute no provision for the redemption of 
silver currency in gold, the standard silver dollar would become 
immediately worth less in the United States and everywhere 
than the Mexican silver dollar. 

By the free coinage of silver it is proposed that anyone shall 
be permitted to take to the mints of the United States 371i 
grains of pure silver, now worth, say, 60 cents, and receive for it 
a standurd silver dollar, which is to be a legal tender in pay- 
ment for private debts at its face and receivable as the equiva- 
lent of a gold dollar for public dues, or, as provided in the Stew- 
art bill of kiast Congress, which passed the Senate, receive for 
his 60 cents’ worth of silyer bulliona Treasury note which is a 
legal tender in payment of private debts and receivable in 
payment of public dues at its face. The whole object of the 
Stewart bill was to make the Government the purchaser of all 
silver bullion offered at the mints at the rate of 100 cents for 60 
cents’ worth of bullion. 

[f there are now premonitions of the depreciation of the silver 
dollar when it is coined only by the Government, and its coinage 
is limited, and its cost to the Government is only its intrinsic 
value, what would happen if the mints were thrown open for the 
coinage of silver on private account and private parties present- 
ing the bullion to the mints were to receive a profit equal to the 
difference between the value of the bullion offered and the face 
value of the coin or Treasury notes received in exchange for it 
and the Government were to lose an amount equal to the profit 
of individuals? 

It seems impossible that anyone should suppose for a moment 
that the silver dollar or Treasury notes received in exchange for 
silver bullion under such alaw could be maintained equal toa gold 
dollar. It could not be. Before the first dollar under a free 
coinage law could be coined, the silver dollar could be worth no 
more than the value of the bullion it contained. 

The merits or demerits of any measure for the use of silver as 
money to day must be determined by existing conditions. The 
question whether previous financial legislation has been wise or 
unwise is immaterial. The ratio of the value of silver to gold 
to-day, and not the ratio in 1873, is the important matter for 
consideration. Since 1873 silver has depreciated in value about 
40 per cent. The product of silver increased from 63,000,000 
ounces in 1873 to 140,000,000 ounces in 1891. The coinage of sil- 
ver has been discontinued for many years by the principal coun- 
tries of Europe. 
of silver we would be flooded with the world’s silver. 

The stock of full legal-tender silver coin in the principal 
countries of Europe approximates $1,100,000,000, of which $430,- 
000,000 are stored in the vaults of five banks, and could be 
thrown upon our markets without delay. I have never feared 
that free coinage of silver in the United States would cause the 
world’s silver to be dumped upon us, because I have never be- 
lieved that with free coinage the silver dollar would possess any 
greater value than the bullion it contained. 

Of course, if under free coinage the silver dollar could be 
maintrined the equivalent in value of a gold dollar we would 
speedily getall the silver of the world, and citizens of the United 
States and subjects of foreign countries and foreign governments 
themselves would undoubtedly avail themselves of the privilege 
of presenting at our mints 60 cents’ worth of silver, receiving for 
ita legal-tender note, and converting that note into gold. The 
United States would become the purchaser of all the silver in 
the world—builion, coin, and old silverware—paying a dollar in 
gold for 60 cents’ worth. : 

But it is absurd to suppose that if everyone was permitted to 
carry silver bullion to the mints to be coined there would be any 
alchemy in the process that would double the value of silver bul- 
lion. It is as absolutely certain as anything can be that under 
free coinage the value of the silver dollar would depreciate un- 
til it was worth no more as money than the value of the bullion 
contained in it. As soon as this occurred, the profits to silver 
ona ee in exchanging silver bullion for silver coin would cease 
ii ere would be no longer any inducement to take silver bul- 

on to the mint to be coined. Silver, like every product of hu- 
man labor, would be sold in the markets for what it would bring 
for use in the arts or for money. 
he amount of silver coined under free coinage would be vari- 


able, and would depend upon a variety of circumstances. But 
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Many persons believe that with free coinage | 
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little over eight million silver dollars were coined from the es- 
tablishment of the mint until 1873, and it is not likely any great 
With free 
coinage of silver, silver would be the standard for all our busi- 
ness transactions. Our $700,000,000of gold would be withdrawn 


| from circulation; the circulating medium would be greatly con- 


tracted, and the products of industry greatly diminished. Free 
coinage would not increase the price in gold of any commodity. 
The price of everything we import would still necessurily be 
paid in gold. If more silver dollars were received by the pro- 
ducer for his products, more silver dollars would be required to 
purchase everything which he consumes 

For instance, if the farmer should receive $1 in silver for a 
bushel of wheat, that silver dollar would go no further thin 60 
cents in gold or so much gold as in the world’s markets would 
buy a silver dollar. The value of property measured in silver 
would be at once advanced to offset the depreciation in the stand- 
ard of value. The last thing to be advaneed would be the price 
of labor. Although the price of everything consumed by the 
laborer would be nearly doubled in value, it would bealong time, 
and after many a struggle, before the laborer would sueceed in 
getting two silver dollars in lieu of the one gold dollar he now 
receives for his labor. 

All producers and laborers would lose by the change in our 
standard of value, and only bankers, brokers, money-changers, 
and middlemen wouid profit by it. All salaries and pensions 
would be paid in silver and ail appropriations of the Govern- 
ment expended in silver. The disturbance of our financial con- 
dition which would result from adopting a silver standard would 
produce great financial stringency, force the immediate e 
tion of debts, increase the rate of interest, demoralize business, 
throw labor out of employment, impair the credit of the Govern- 
ment, bring home for collection our State, municipal, and cor- 
poration bonds held abroad, impair confidence, bring upon us 
ruin and bankruptcy. 

If existing debts were paid in depreciated silver it would be 
robbing the creditor, because they have all been contracted with 
reference to the present standard, and 95 per cent of them since 
the great depreciation in silver. 

India, one of the countries until recently having free coinage 
of silver or coining silver on private account, has hitherto been 
a great consumer of silver bullion for ornaments and coinage, 
and has been pointed to by the advocates of free coinage ss an 
examp!e of prosperity with free coinage of silver. The amount 
coined has been large, but not uniform, some years being a hun- 
dred per cent more than others. The following table shows the 
amount, expressed in dollars, of silver annually minted during 
the period of sixteen years, and shows the consumption of silver 
in India for coin: 

1875 ----.. $23, 830, 686 
eee 
1877 sececneaeees 90,518, 415 
oe 73, 741, 556 
1879 . oe -.- 28,122, 004 
1880. ---- 40,002, 173 
BOO inane 20, 682, 625 
1G... «50 29, 386, 322 


24, 927, 400 | 


OLLeC=- 


1885 
1886 


#48, 487, 114 
27, 121,414 
414, 142, 013 
L888 terinetind tacleeeit initia 35, 247, 132 
1889 s 37,27, 814 
1890 aaa tl la Seek ei 57, 031, 323 
82, 670, 498 


1887. . 


Total 17 years 500, 562, 656 
17, 353, 531 | Annual average --_.-.._. 34, 150,744 

The amount coined in 1890 is estimated at $30,000,000. The 
silver rupee of India contains 186 grains of pure silver; the half, 
quarter, and eighth rupees are of corresponding weights. The 
coinage of both metvls until the recent action of the India gov- 
ernment was practically free, provided the amount presented 
was equal to 50 tolosof gold or athousind tolos in silver. There 
was a duty of 1 per cent upon all go'd and silver brought to the 
mints. Gold was not coined in any considerable amount, and 
the business of the country was conducted upon a silver stand- 
ard. The stoppage of the coinage of silver op private account 
in India is not an abandonment of the silver standard. Silver 
is stili the standard, and will continue to be whether the govern: 
ment coins silver on its own account or not. 

It is said this action of the government of India is intended to 
have the effect to prevent the further decline of the value of the 
rupee, but upon what this expectation is based is not stated. 
The value of the rupee will be fixed hereafter, as heretofore, by 
its value as silver bullion inthe London market. It will still be 
measured in all London and in all foreign transactions by gold, 
and the discontinuance of free coinage by throwing the silver 
bullion heretofore coined in India on private account on the 
world’s markets has depreciated, and will continue to depreciate, 
the intrinsic value of the rupee. 

The claim sometimes made that silver has not fallen in value 
in India, and that the silver rupee in the interior of India wiil 
ourchase as much wheat or as much of the other products of 

abor is absurd; it is incredible. The price of wheat in London 
is fixed in gold by the world’s supply and demand. It is impos- 
sible that there could be to the exporter of wheat from India a 
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profit equal to the fall in the price of silver since 1873. Sucha 
state of things could not exist ten =r in any country under the 
sun. Competition among English wheat-buyers would speedily 
raise the price of wheat in India to an approximation of its gold 
price in London. 

[ am informed that the price of wheat is fixed in the export 
cities of India by the price in London and the cost of transpor- 
tation, insurance, etc. The statement is undoubtedly an inven- 
tion intended to make farmers believe that in some way the 
rice of their commodities is affected by the depression of silver. 
Kot every country which uses silver as money has a silver 
standard. Inthe United States we have about $500,000,000 of 
silver currency, but our standard is gold, and the difference be- 
tween our gold and the intrinsic value of our silver currency 
rests upon the obligation of the Government to redeem it in 
gold. 

England, although having a gold standard since 1816, hasabout 
$100,000,000 of silver, subsidiary coin, used in small transactions. 
France has $700,000,000o0f silver and $900,000,000 of gold, but has 
a gold standard, and her silver passes at par upon the faith of its 
redemption, and an actual redemption in gold, and this is the 
case in every country which maintains in circulation silver upon 
a purity with gold. In all these countries silver is redeemable 
in some manner in gold; free coinage of silver has been discon- 
tinued, and the stock of silver isnotincreased. On the contrary, 


in every country where there is free coinage of silver the pur- 
chasing power of silver coin is precisely the market value of the 
bullion it contains. 

Will the Senator from Oregon allow me to in- 


Mr. PEFFER. 
terrupt him? 

Mr. DOLPH. For a question. 

Mr. PEFFER. I do not wish to interrupt the Senator, but 
in view of the fact that I have received some inquiries from 
friends in different parts of the country, I wish to ask the Sena- 
tor whether he understands that the Government of the United 
Stites, represented by the Secretary of the Treasury, has been 
in the habit of redeeming silver dollars with gold? 

Mr. DOLPH. Not on their presentation to the Treasury, but 
they are never refused and can not be refused when they are paid 
either for internal-revenue taxes or duties at the custom-house, 
and that, as I said, isa qualified redemption of themin gold. It 
is a redemption to the extent of $500,000,000 annually in gold. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator is not discussing the act of 1890? 

Mr. DOLPH. No, Iam not discussiag the act of 1890; that 
deals with the redemption of Treasury notes; that is another 
matter, to which I shall come directly. 

Mr. PEFFER. Does the Senator understand that I have a 
right to take a silver dollar to the Treasury of the United States 
and ask a gold dollar for it? 

Mr. DOLPH. No, you have not the right to do that; but if 
you had internal-revenue taxes to pay or if you were an importer 
and had to pay duties you could pay them in silver dollars, in 
silver certificates, or other silver currency. As I said before, 
that is a qualified redemption of the silver currency in gold, and 
thatis the provision of law to-day which, in my judgment, to- 
gether with the expectation of the people of this country that 
the parity will be maintained between the silver dollar and the 
gold dollar, and that if the present provisions are not sufficient 
for that purpose other provisions will be made for it, that keeps 
the silver dollar and the gold dollar at a parity. 

Mr. HOAR. Iam sorry to interrupt my friend, but I should 
like to put a question for my own information. Does not the 
Senator from Oregon understand that if the maintenance of 
the parity required the exchange of silver for gold whenever it 
was presented for that purpose to the Treasury, the obligation 
of the act of 1890 would rest upon the Treasury to doit? That 
would be necessary, as I understand it. 

Mr. DOLPH. Ido not understand that there is anything in 
the act of 1890 that requires the Treasurer of the United States 
to receive standard silver dollars or silver certificates in ex- 
change for gold, nor do I believe that under the act of 1890 the 
Treasurer had any right to redeem Treasury notes with gold 
from the gold reserve in the Treasury. I think that his option 
was gone when the free gold in the Treasury was exhausted, 

There is persistent and gross misrepresentation concerning 
the manner in which the act of 1873 discontinuing the free coin- 
age of the silver dollar was enacted. The recent article by ex- 
Secretary Boutweil in the Boston Herald giving the facts con- 
cerning the manner in which the law of 1873 was passed should 
set the question at rest, but it will not. I quote the following 
from ex-Secretary Boutwell’s article: 

The act known as the act for the demonetization of silver was passed in 
1873, and upon a distinct recommendation made in my annual report to Con- 

ress in December, 1872. The statement so often made and so generally be- 
eved, that the provision was introduced and passed surreptitiously, was 


without any foundation, as will appear from quotations from my report, 
which I shall incorporate in this article. 
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The country had due and full notice of the policy proposed, and 
friends of a silver currency were ignorant of the movement, the fay 
their own. Not only was there no concealment, but, on the other ha 
mone proposed was announced early and definitely. For myself, | 
that I never hesitated to avow the authorship of the measure, and 
been ready always to assign the reasons by which I was influenced 

In 1860 the American silver dollar was more valuable than the gold 
according to the statute ratio between the metals, in the sum of 
cents. From that time onward the difference in favor of silver di 
gradually, and in 1872 the difference had disappeared. 

At that time the power drill had been invented and its value esta 
The use of dynamite was well understood, and the number and ri 
the silver mines in the Rocky Mountains justified the conclusion t 
would deteriorate in value with each succeeding year. 

On this theory of the then future my policy was based. We wer 
a gold basis as far as the use of the metals had a part in our financia 
we were a principal producer of gold, and the mostimportant steps | 
taken in the work of bringing the Treasury note to the standard 
coin. 

Inthe same report I advised the coinage of a silver dollar, kn 
trade dollar, in value superior to the Mexican dollar, which was then j 
almost exclusively in the commerce of China and the East Indi 
coin, which was not current in the United States, became the mea 
very considerable export of silver to the East. 

These two measures were designed to maintain a gold basis, in « 
tion with England, our principal rival, and to substitute American 
Mexican silver in our dealings with the countries using that meta) 
dence of the facts alleged, I introduce the following extracts from my } 
of 1872: 

In the last ten years the commercial value of silver has depreciat 
3 per cent as compared with gold. and its use as currency has bee 
tinued by Germany and some other countries. The financial con 
the United States has prevented the use of silver as currency 
than ten years, and I am of opinion that upon grounds of publi 
no attempt should be made to introduce it, but that the coinage s 
limited to commercial purposes, and designed exclusively for com 
uses with other nations. 

‘The intrinsic value of a metallic currency should correspond to 
mercial value, or metal should be used only for the coinage of tok: 
deemable by the Government at their nominal value. As the depr: 
of silver is likely to continue, it is impossible to issue coin redee1 
gold without ultimate loss to the Government; for, when the diffe: 
comes considerable, holders will present the silver for redempti 
leave it in the hands of the Government to be disposed of subsequen 
loss. If the policy should be adopted of issuing silver coin irred& 
but whose intrinsic and nominal vaiue should correspond to gold 
must come when the country would suffer from the presence of a 
ated silver currency, not redeemable by the Government nor current i 
channels of trade. 

“Therefore, in renewing the recommendations heretofore made 
passage of the mint bill, 1 suggest such alterations as will prohibit t 
age of silver for circulation in this country, but that authority be 
the coinage of a silver dollar that shall be as valuable as the Mexi 
and to be furnished at its actual cost. The Mexican dollar is used 
in trade with China, and is now sold at a premium of about 8 per « 
the actual expense of coining. As the production of silver is rap 
creasing, such a coinage wiil at once furnish a market for the raw 1 
and facilitate commerce between the United States and China.”’ 

‘ 


In a speech made by me before the Massachusetts Rep 


Club in Boston some time ago, in discussing this matter, | s 


There has been much misrepresentation about the manner in v 
act of 1873 was poenee. and, although the statement that the act w 
destinely passed has been many times disproved, it is constantly r« 
by the advocates of free coinage. The truth is that in the officiai st 
which accompanied the bill by which free coinage of the silver d 
discontinued when it was transmitted from the Treasury Departme 
gress, attention was called to the fact that by the bill the coinage of 
ver dollar was to be discontinued. That fact was also stated moret 
on the floor of both the Senate and the House. 

The bill was many times printed. It was pending in more than 
gress and received careful scrutiny by committees of both Houses 
gress; it was then a inatter of indifference to Congress and to the 
whether the provision for the free coinage of silver dollars was cont 
not. Silver had been undervalued since the laws of 1834 and 1837 wer 
Silver dollars could not be keptin the country. As I have said, only 
— eight millions of silver dollars had been coined at our mints i! 

story. 

If the law of 1873 had not been passed when France and the Latin [ 
discontinued silver coinage, this country would have been compel! 
done the same, or to have gone to the silver standard. If theacto 
not been passed, no silver dollars would have been coined between |+ 
1878, or, 1f coined, they would haye left the country as bullion. Ift 
1873 had not been passed after silver was demonetized by German) 
coinage discontinued by France and the Latin Union, our gold w« 
disappeared and the silver of the world would have begun to come 

The results which would have followed the continuance of free « 
silver in this country at the legal ratio would have been disastrou 
extreme. It would have made silver the currency and the silver « 
its intrinsic value the measure of all values in this country. | 
standards with which our financial standing under such a conditi 
compared are those of India, China, Mexico, and other countries z 
silver basis. With our mints open to free coinage of silver when tle p! 
of 3714 grains of pure silver fell below $1 in gold of our coinage, sil\ 
have been our only metallic currency in circulation and the basis 
commercial transactions. 

Gold would have ceased to circulate, as it has in other countries unce! 
similar circumstances, and the purchasing power of our currency 4! 
price of all our products of human industry would have fluctuated 
price cf silver bullion rose and fell in the world’s markets. The cr 
the Government would have been impaired. Foreign capital w: 
been permanently withdrawn from the country, our foreign trade ( 
ized, our prosperity destroyed, and the development of our great res 
stopped. But under the financial policy adopted and pursued by ' 
ernment the national credit has grown stronger and stronger W! 
better than ever before in our history, and better than that of an) 
nation of the world. ‘ 

Our once depreciated paper currency, on account of our wise financls 
policy, is to-day preferred for all common transactions in this country 42¢ 
passes current in other countries, Our national debt has been refunciec * 
greatly reduced rates of interest, and has been rapidly paid off. Our bonus 
are at a premium, our public debt is decreasing, the rate of interest on Gov 
ernment securities is continually growing less, all of which prove the ¥» 
dom of the policy we adopted. The great development of our resources, 
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wisdom of maintaining the public credit. 

Our mines have been opened, our forests cleared, our vast public domains 
settled, railroads constructed, great manufacturing industries established, 
employment provided for labor, national and individnal prosperity pr 
i, and the nation made rich. Inmy judgment free coinage of silver 


mou ; : . : 
would not only provide a depreciated standard as tbe measure of value of 
all commodities, but would demoralize business, contract the circulating 


ter and ruin. 

The operaton of the Bland act and the Sherman law was re- 
cently statedin an authorized interview with Secretary Carlisle. 
He said: 


operations of the United States Mint commenced in 1792, and from 
irs, the total amountof silver do 


The 
that time to 1873, a period ofeightysone y 
jars coined was $8,045,838. In1s73the coinage was stopped by act of Congress 
put in 1878 it was resumed under the called Bland-Allison act, by the 
terms of which the Secretary of the Treasury was directed to purchase and 
coin into standard silver aollars of 412} grains each, not less than $2,000,000 
worth nor more than $4,000,000 worth of silver bullion each month, and be 
tween the date of the act and the Mth of July, 1890, a period of twelve years 
there was coined $378,166,793 

In addition to this there has been coined from trade dollars 5,088,472, and 
from the seigniorage of bullion purchased and coined under the act July 14, 
1890, the sum of $6,641,109, making in the aggregate #389,886,374 in full legal 
tender silver money issued by the Government since 1878. Of this amount 
only $58,016,000 was in actual circulation on the first day of the present month, 
the remainder being held in the Treasury as part of the assets of the Govern- 
ment, or being represented by outstanding certificates. 

The act of July 14, 1890, requires the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase 
4,500,000 fine ounces of silver bullion each month, and it provided that he 
should continue the coinage of silver dollars, at the rate of $2,000,000 per 
month, tillthe ist day of July, 1891, and under this act there has been coined 
$29, 408.461, which makes a total coinage of silver dollars under all acts since 
1878, $419,294,835, or more than fifty times as much as was coined during a 
previous period of eighty-one years. In addition to the silver bullion pur- 
chased by the Government since 1878 and coined as above stated, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has purchased under the act of July 14, 1890, and now 
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holdsin the vaults of the Treasury uncoined, 124,292,532 fine ounces of silver 
bullion, which cost the people of the United States 8$114,229,920, and is worth 
to-day at the market price of silver $103,411,386, thus showing a loss of 


$10,888,530. 

By the terms of the act the Secretary was required to pay for all silver 
lion purchased by the issue of new United States Treasury notes, paya 
ble in coin. and it provided that upon demand of the holder of any such notes 
they should be redeemable in gold or silver coin, at the discretion of the Sec- 
retary, it being in the language of the act the established policy of the United 
States to maintain the two metals on a parity with each other upon the 
present legal ratio, or such ratio as may be provided by law. In the execu- 
tion of this policy of Congress it is the duty of the Secretary when the neces- 


sity arises to exercise all the powers conferred upon him by law in order to 
keep the Government in a condition to redeem its obligations in such coin 


as may be demanded, and to prevent the depreciation of either as compared 
with the other. 


7 show that during the eleven 


The records of the Treasury Department 
months beginning May 31, 1892, and ending May 1, 1893, the coin Treasury 
notes issued for the purchase of silver builion under the act of July 14, 1890, 
amounted to $4,861,184, and that during the same period the amountof such 


notes paid in gold was #7.745,173. It thus appears that all silver bullion 





purchased during that time, except 82,216,011 worth, was paid for in gold, 
While the bullionitself is stored in the vaults of the Treasury, and can 
neither be sold nor used for the payment of any kind of obligation. How 


long the Government shall thus be compelled to purchase silver bullion and 
increase the public debt by issuing coin obligations in payment for itisa 


question that Congress alone can answer. It is evident that if the policy is 
continued and the Secretary of the Treasury be compelled to issue bonds or 


otherwise increase the interest-bearing debt, it will be done for the pur 
pose of procuring gold with which to pay for silver bullion purchased under 
the act referred to. 


There is to be added to our stock of silver bullion the pur- 
chases made since this interview was had. 
of the silver dollar is to-day $0.56; present value of an ounce of 
silver, $0.726. Under the Bland and Sherman acts we have pur- 
chased 460,000,C00 ounces of silver at a loss, at the present prices 
of silver bullion, of $134,957.000. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. 
at this point? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I understood my colleague to 
say he did not think the Secretary of the Treasury had any right, 
after the $100,000,000 limit had been reached in the gold reserve, 
Z a the Treasury notes put out under the Sherman act in 

Old. 

Mr. DOLPH. That is my impression about the law. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The only other way to redeem 
them would haye been in silver? 

Mr. DOLPH. In silver. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Now, suppose he had redeemed 
oma in silver, would that or would it not have destroyed the 

rity? 

Mr. DOLPH. I do not think it would, but still it may be that 
the action of the Secretary of the Treasury, whether legal or 
otherwise, did affect the value of the silver dollar. 

Mr. STEWART. Let me ask the Senator from Oregon 
whether he is aware of the fact that the French Government has 
$260,000,000 of silver in its treasury and $700,000,000 in circula- 
tion, and all its obligations are payable thesame as ours ineither 
silver or gold? 

Mr. DOLPH. I am aware that in France there is a silver cir- 
ulation of $700,000,000. I am not prepared to admit that the 


May I interrupt my colleague 


; : | 
rease of our Wealth, and our long-continued prosperity attest the 


medium, and give us a currency which would fluctuate in value as the price | 
ver bullion rose and fell, destroy our prosperity, and bring upon us | 
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Senator is correct when he says that there are $260,000,000 in 
the French treasury in addition to the $700,000,000 


Mr. STEWART. No, that is a part of it. 

Mr. DOLPH. Part of thecirculation is contained in the Bank 
of france. There are, | juppose, $250,000,000 or 8260,000,000 in 
the Bank of France. France also has $900,000,000 in gold Che 
Bank of France pays out goid or silver at its option, just as tl 





Secretary of the Treasury redes » Treasury notes at his op- 
tion in gold or silver coin, and si ris received for Government 
dues the same as inthe United States Th ves itially 
the same ovisions we have for the use of silver t coir 
by the Government and coinage for individu 3 been 
stopped and there is no further increase « I Live i ( i 
tion. With $900,000,000in gold, under simi provisions to our 
own, they manage to maintain a parity between si 

Mr. STEWART. Cana person take any paper of F: e and 

| obtain cold for it for exportation? 

Mr. DOLPH. Ido not know what the provision i s to the 
exportation of gold. Chere may be some provision ] il 
I suppose that the Bank of France, being a government institu- 
tion, could itself reculate that matter. 

Mr. STEWART. Is not that the fact? 

Mr. DOLPH. Iwill take the Senator’s word for it 

Mr. STEWART. That is the fact. 

Mr. DOLPH. I will not state as a fact what I do not km 

Mr. STEWART. Thatisthefact. Now, with regard to Ger- 
many, will she pay out eold for paper? Dox sb not compel 


them to take silver? Is there any governmentexcept ours that 
will exercise the discretion viven it to pro ct the co intry in 
favor of exporters and against the people? Is there any othe 


government? | nator to tell me of any other govern- 


] f > 
aery any S 
ment that has robbed the people of gold and given the creditors 


the preference when the option belonged to the government 
Mr. DOLPH. Iam informed by a Senator near me thatthe 
is no government but ours that puts out paper money and 


deems it in gold. 


Mr.STEWART. What construction does the Senator put 
upon what are claimed to be the mandatory clauses which pro 
\ ide that the S -cretary of the Tre isury shall eoin suftie nt of 
the bullion purchased to provide for the redemption of the not 
L say that all the troubie which has grown up and all of the dis- 
grace which has been heaped on the act of 1890 is the result of 
maladministration and not of unwise law. 

Mr. DOLPH. Ido not construe that provision to require the 
Secretary of the Treasury to coin silver unless he finds it nee 
essary for the purpose of redeeming the notes in si r: he ma: 
have a right under the act of 1890 to use the gold r« ve forthe 

| purpose ol! redeeming notes issued under that act in gold But 
i do not believe he has. I believe he acted cont ry to e- 
quirements of law when he continued to redeem the Treasury 
notes of 1890 with gold after the reserve had been encroached up n. 

Mr.STEWART. Iwillnotinterrupt the Senator from Oregon 
now, but at the proper time I shall show the various arrange- 
ments made to get gold into Austria and the action of different 


parties. I shall give a detailed history of the manner in which 
our gold was sent abroad and how this trouble was produced. 

Mr. DOLPH. One of the causes that send id is : 
balance of against Gold is the standard of all the 
commercial countries of Europe, and all our imports from there 
must be paid for in gold. 


} 
Ss fold abro is a 


trade us. 


tariff that causes what we consume to be made at home 
tends to increase our exports and diminish our imports, and to 
bring gold to us instead of sending it out of the country. Then 
American travelers must provide gold for their expenses in 


Europe, and they carry a great deal of gold abroad annually, but 
the principal cause of the drain of gvic from this country is the 





fact that we are debtors to the peovle of foreign countries, and 

| when they demand payment we must send the gold abroad to 
liquidate our indebtedness. 

During our recent financial disturbances there was a ‘arge 


gold in the Tréasury— 


exportation of gold. The steck of free , 
the $100.000.000 re- 


thatis, the amount of gold ove)’ and above 
served for the redemption of legal Treasury notes—was exhausted 
and the reserve was encroached upon. This condition, in my 
judgment, was largely caused by the fear of our European cred- 
itors that we would go to the silver standard in the United 
States, and the consequent disposition on their part to recall 
their investments in this country. If we should adopt free coin- 
age of silver and go to a silver basis, whenever an American cit- 
izen should go abroad he would be compelled to exchange the 
silver currency of the United States for gold, paying a premium 
equal to the difference between the intrinsic value of the two 
metals, and the same thing would be true concerning the pay- 
ment of any balance of trade against us and of the payment of 
our foreign creditors. 

There is a great deal of absurd talk about the friends of silver 
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andthe enemies of silver. I am neither a friend of gold nor an 
enemy of silver. I am in favor of the use of the two metals as 
money whenever possible. The advocates of free coinage de- 
nounce those who oppose free coinage of silver as the enemies 
of silver, and as gold bugs, etc. Nothing could be more unjust. 
No legislation favored by those who believe that the gold stand- 
ard should be maintained is for the purpose of discriminating 
against either metal. 

I have no doubt but that the repeal of the Sherman law, the 
cessation of the purchase of silver by the Government, and the 
throwing of the 4,500,000 ounces of silver monthly now pur- 
chased by the United States upon the markets of the worid, 
would still further depreciate the price of silver; but the Sher- 
man law has failed to keep up the price of silver bullion, and 
threatens under existing conditions, for which the law is not re- 
aponsible, to force us to a silver standard. 

I do not believe that the free coinage of silver would maintain 
the price of silver bullion or benefit silver producers, while it 
would bring disaster uponthe country. I claim to have been a 
better friend to the producers of silver than those who have 
favored free coinage. I have never thought that the purchase 
of silver by the Government and coining it into silver standard 
dollars required to be received at their face for public and 
private dues, or storing it in the vaults of the Treasury, was in 
accordance with sound financial principles; in other words, that 
such a course could be continued indefinitely, and the parity 
between the gold and silver dollar be maintained. In a speech 
which I made in the Senate on the 19th of May, 1890, I said: 

The silver coin of the United States, coined under the Bland act and now 
stored in the Treasury vaults, may be comp red to a leaning tower. The 
fact that a silver doilar is intrinsically worth but abont 80 cents on the dol- 
lar is the law of gravitation that isconstantly pulling the whole mass down- 
ward to the level of the price of silver bullion. The fact that the Govern- 
ment receives it in paymentof publie dues upon a par with gold and redeems 
the ceriiticates in gold if preferred by the holder is the counteracting force 
that prevents the fall; but every month's coinage represents a course of ma- 
terial that raises the height of the tower and carries it towards the center 
of gravity, which, once reached, the law of attraction will precipitate the 
mass downward. That there is such a line between the opposing forces, be- 

ond which we can not safely pass, is conceded by most people in this coun- 


ry. and because some persons have miscalculated its position and the pre- 
cise time when it will be reached does not prove that it does not exist. 


Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pasco in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Oregon yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. DOLPH. For a question? 

Mr. PEFFER. Just a question. 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. PEFFER. The importance of the subject which the 
Senator is discussing is my only excuse for interrupting him, if 
itis an interruption. I wish to ask the Senator what, in his 
opinion, maint.ins the value of gold? 

Mr. DOLPH. The same thing that maintains or fixes the 
value of every other product of human industry. 

Mr. PEFFER. Is there any other product of human industry 
whose value is fixed in the law? 

Mr. DOLPH. The value of gold is not fixed by law. The 
law simply provides what shall constitute a dollar. That dollar 
might be worth 25 cents of our present dollar, or it might be 
worth five times the value of the gold dollar. The fact that 

old is used for money as well as for ornaments and in the arts 

elps to maintain its value, but that may be said as well of sil- 
ver. That is but an additional use of the metal which helps to 
fix its value. 

Mr. PEFFER. I wish to ask the Senator, then, whether it 
is not the law that a certain number of grains of pure gold shall 
be put into a certain coin, say a quarter eagle, and that its value 
shall bea certain sum, say $2.50, and whether the value of gold 
is not fixed by the law and maintained by the law. 

Mr. DOLPH. No,notatall. If alegal enactment would give 
what is called money value, if the stamp of the Government or 
the device of the Government upon the metal would give it 
value, you might just as well make money out of iron and copper 
as of silver or gold. 

Mr. HAWLEY, It is a mere enactment providing a name 
for so many grains. 

Mr. DOLPH. Itisamere enactmentgiving a name to so many 
grains of oo and providing what its functions as money shall be. 

Mr. PEFFER, hen I want the Senator to answer my origi- 
nal question, what makes the value of gold? What maintains 
its value? 

Mr. DOLPH. Its use, its adaptation to the uses of man, the 
fact that it is useful for a great many purposes, for ornaments, 
for implements, or for table service, and for coinage as money. 

I wish to quote some remarks I made in the Senate when the 
conference report on the Sherman law was under consideration 
in this body. I then addressed the Senate as follows: 


Mr DoupsH. Mr. President, I intend to vote for this measure. I vote for 
it because I consider it as different from the free coinage of silver as night 
isfrom day. I think the conferees did well to make haste to report such a 
measure, for it is pretty generally understood that a disagreement of 
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the conferees might have led to the passage of a free-coinage bill. I \ te 
for this measure for a very different reason from that which has been » en 
——— Senators for supporting it, namely, that it isan approach to free 
coinage. 

On the contrary, this bill distinctly announces the fact that it is the inten. 
tion of Congress by the bill to maintain the present standard, the gold stanq. 
ard, whereas, in my judgment, free coinage would have put the co t 
upon a silver basis, would have put all our revenues upon that basis, and 4 
our expenditures, as well as the price of all commodities, and the waves 
every laboring man in the country upon the same basis. The soldier w.); 
have received the amount of pension he now receives in goldin dollars w.jyt} 


amd 


ernment would have been paid in the same depreciated currency. [n my 
judgment, gold wou!d have been withdrawn from circulation, the Gove; 
ment would have had no power to supply anything in its place, and free ; 
age of silver would not have supplied as much silver coin as we hav« 
coining under the Bland act. 

There would under free coinage be ng inducement to bring silver to the 
mines unless, a5 supposed by some, a man could come in one door of the 
mint with silver at from 72 to 80 cents on the dollar and take out at another 
door a silver dollar worth a dollar in gold. That is improbable. The m 
ment thesilver dollar became worth no more than the bullion init there wou 
be no more inducement to take silver bullion to the mint than to se!! it {; 
the open market. We had free coinage for eighty yéars, and in two years 
think, or three years past, we have coined more under the forced purchase o 
silver by the Government than we coined of silver in the whole eighty years 
when we had free coinage. 


I vote for this bill also not without some misgiving. I think there is some 
danger init. There will be danger in any measure by which the volnme of 
Siiver coin or silver certificates which are redeemable in silver dollars con- 
taining but 80 cents’ worth of bullion, measured by the standard of gold, is 
largely increased. 

The question naturally arises, how much can the volume of this character 
of currency be increased without passing the point at which the receiving 
of these certificates for public dues and all the efforts of the Secretary of the 
Treasury in redeeming them in silver or gold, as he may have either meta! 
can maintain them at par with the gold dollar? 

So, when I vote for this measure, I do it with my eyes open, knowing that 
there is danger lurking init. But it isso different from free coinage, so far 


removed from free coinage, that I eer prefer it to that. 
As I said before, there is a reasonable fear thatif there should be disa- 
greement we would get a free-coinage bill. Instead of criticising th 


tlemen who have changed their views upon this question, have seen such 
sudden light and been so suddenly converted, I feel like congratulatin m 
on their conversion to sound principlesof currency. We readof a man who 


was traveling towards Damascus and breathing out threatenings and 
slaughter against the early Christians, that he saw a great light and was 
instantaneously converted, and the whole trend and purpose of his life was 
changed. 

I read this to show how I considered the Sherman law at the 
time the conference report was agreed upon. 

I believe, however, with the continuance in power of the Re- 
publican party, the Sherman law might have continued in force 
for some time to come without any disastrous effects. The re- 
peal of the Sherman iaw without any substitute by throwing 
upon the markets of the world monthly the 4,500,000 ounces of 
silver bullion now purchased monthly by the Government, should 
the present production of silver continue, will necessarily greatly 
depreciate the price of silver bullion. 

tt will stop the increase of our circulating medium by the issue 
of Treasury notes. It will not, in my judgment, restore conif- 


dence or greatly improve the business situation. I fear, on the 
eontrary, that it will make it worse. It may, however, prevent 
what is threatened, viz, the parting company of the silver aid 
gold dollar, and enable the Government to floit its load of silver 
currency upon our present stock of gold. This will only be the 


case, however, by the repeal of the law unaccompanied b, any 
measure calculated to shake confidence in the financial ability of 
the Government, and by such a decided action of Congress is to 
make it certain that there is no further danger of free cvinige 
of silver, and that it is the policy of the Government to muib- 
tain the gold standard, and to redeem and retire the silver cur 
rency by substituting Treasury notes redeemable in gold 0: pre 
sentation, or to maintain our present circulation of silver cur 
rency at par with gold under the present or additional provisions 
for its redemption in gold. 

Some persons talk about the redemption of our silver currency 
in gold as if it were, like our legal-tender currency, redec able 
on presentation. Others ignore entirely the provision ct 
has been made by law for the redemption of silver curre+cy 10 
gold, and point to the fact that standard silver dollars p ‘ss cur 
rent at their face in this country as evidence that free coinage 
of silver would make the legal ratio in the United States be! weet 
gold and silver 16 to 1, the actual ratio of the intrinsic value of 
the two metais. 

I do not believe that the Secretary of the Treasury is author 
ized under the Sherman act to redeem the Treasury notes issued 
under it in gold when the gold reserve is encroached upon, 
to sell bonds to obtain gold to redeem them. They should, 
under the law, have been paid in silver coin when there was 20 
longer gold with which to redeem them without encroach ng 
upon the gold reserve, but the course pursued by the Secretary 
of the Treasury no doubt helped to maintain the parity betweet 
gold and silver. 

In several of the States and Territories one of the princip#l 
industries is silver mining, The owners of silver mines * 
those engaged in dependent industries are interested in hiv"? 
a market for the products of the mines at prices for silver bul: 
lion which will make mining profitable and the mining regi 
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prosperous. 
ernment, in this regard, have heretofore been more than com- 
plied with. 

Under the Bland act the Government became a forced pur- 
chaser of silver to the value of $2, 000, 000 per month, and under 
the Sherman actof 4, 500, 000 ounces of silver bullion per month, 
all in a vain endeavor to prevent the further depression of sil- 
ver bullion. I greatly sympathize with these people, and if 
some one can devise a scheme by which silver mining can be 
protected without injustice to other interests quite as deserving 


Their reasonable demands upon the General Gov- | 
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and without danger to our finances and our credit, I should be | 


very glad to support it. 

It is evident that the Sherman law, even if it could be safely 
continued, will not be sufficient to keep up the price of silver 
bullion, and owing to its depreciation, silver mines are already 
closing down. 
price of silver by withdrawing from the worla’s market so large 
an amount of silver bullion. 

While I have reluctantly concluded, notwithstanding the dis- 


Undoubtedly the law has helped to sustain the | 


astrous effect of the repeal on the price of silver bullion and the | 


silver-mining industry, that the Sherman law should be repealed 


toprevent greater disaster, Iam not willing toadmit that that law | 


is responsible for existing financial and business conditions, and 
I do not expect its repeal will greatly relieve us from such con- 
ditions. he t 1 1 
law, authorizing the purchase of silver bullion, to receive my 
support, must not be connected with any other measure which 
would be equally or more injurious to the credit of the Govern- 
ment and the finances of the country, suchas the removal of the 
tax upon State-bank issues or free coinage of silver. 

Mr. PEFFER. In further explanation of the reason why I 
asked a question of the Senator from Oregon, I wish to read sec- 
tion 9 of the act of Congress approved April 2, 1792, it being 
chapter 16 of the laws of that year: 

And be it further enacted, That there shall be from time to time struck and 
coined at the same mint coins of gold, silver, and copper of the followingde 
nominations, values. and descriptions, viz: Eagles, each to be of the value 
of ten dollars or units, and to contain two hundred and forty-seven graius 
and four-eighths of a grain of pure or two hundred and seventy grains of 
standard gold. Half eagles, each to be of the value of five dollars, and to 
contain one hundred and twenty-three grains and six-eighths of a grain of 
pure or one hundred and thirty-five grains of standard gold. Quartereagles, 
each to be of the value of two dollars and a half, and to contain sixty-one 
grains and seven-eighths of a grain of pure or sixty-seven grains and four- 
eighths of a grain of standard gold. Dollars or units, each to be of the value 
of a Spanish milied dollar as the same is now current, and to contain three 
hundred and seventy-one grains and four-sixteenth parts of a grain of pure 
or four hundred and sixteen grains of standard silver. 


The remainder of the section provides for the coinage of haif 
dollars, quarter dollars, dimes, half dimes, cents, and half cents; 
and in each individual case the law provides, just as it did as to 
thearticles I havealready read about, how much gold, how much 
silver, how much copper shall be put into each one of the several 
coins and the value thereof under the constitutional provision 
authorizing Congress to coin money and to regulate the value 
thereof. This explains the reason why I dare to insist that the 
law gives value to metal in coin, as I do. 

SENATOR FROM MONTANA. 


Mr. HOAR. I ask that the unfinished business be laid before 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BLACKBURN in the chair). 
The order of morning business being closed, the Chair will lay 
before the Senate the unfinished business, which will be stated. 

The Secretary read the resolution reported by Mr. HoaR, from 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections, March 27, 1893, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That Lee Mantle is entitled to be admitted toa seat as a Senator 
from the State of Montana. 

Mr. HOAR. I thought it was my duty, having this matter in 
charge by the direction of the committee, to have it laid before 
the Senate so that it may have whatever right of way it is enti- 
tled to; but I do not propose to ask its consideration without con- 
ference with the gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber. 

_Mr. GRAY. ay I ask, for information, what is the resolu- 
tion? I did not exactly catch it. 

Mr. HOAR. «It is the Lee Mantle resolution; and I stated that 
I thought it was my duty, having the matter in charge, that it 
should not lose whatever title to precedence it has; but it is not 
my purpose to ask the Senate to proceed with its discussion 
without conference with the gentlemen on the other side of the 
Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution called up by the 
Senator from Massachusetts comes up under the rules as the un- 
finished business before the Senate. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 8 minutes p. 
m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, August 
9, 1893, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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The proposition to repeal the provision of the Sherman | 


| 


| of Nebraska, and Mr. 
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The Chaplain, Rev. SAMUEL W. HADDAWAY, Offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Almighty and Everlasting God! Thou who rulest amidst the 
armies of Heaven and presidest over the deliberations of men, 
be pleased to grant us hy pres nee and Thy ble sing it this 
hour. We praise Thee for pe Chy servants to assemble 
in their legislative capacity. We praise Thee and we adore 
Thee for all the msnifestations of Thy grac 1d Thy truth unto 
us. Thy servants have come together in session extraordinary 
a session that will involve extraordinary duties, the assumption 
of extraordinary responsibilities, and the necessity of extraor 
dinary blessings from God. May it please Thee to vouchsafe 
these unto us; and may the beneficent results of the action of 


this legislative body be felt far and wide among al! sections of 


our country and among all classes of our people: and may the 
annals of this Fifty-third Congress go down to the ages to come, 


full of the assurance that it hes contributed ver 
peace, to the plenty, and to the prosperity of the nation. 
ask this for Christ's sake. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read, corrected, 
and approved. 


largely to the 
We 


SWEARING IN OF 

The SPEAKER. If there are any members present to-day 

who were not here yesterday they will please come forward and 
take the oath of office. 

Mr. W. A. McKeighan, a Representative-elect from the State 

John IE. Reyburn, a Representative-elect 

from the State of Pennsylvania, presented themselves and were 


duly qualified by taking the oath of office prescribed by law. 


ANNUAL 
The SPEAKER laid before the House the annual report of the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, embracing the period 
from July 1, 1892, to June 30, 1893; which was ordered to be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Accounts when appointed. 


MEMBERS. 


REPORT CLERK HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


SALES OF WASTE PAPER, DOORKEEPER’S OFFICE. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a communication 
from the Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, transmit- 
ting report of the sales of waste paper during the term of the 
Fifty-second Congress; which was also referred to the Commit- 
tee on Accounts when appointed. 

BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ETC., FOLDING 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a communication 
from the Doorkeeper, transmitting an inventory of books, pam- 
phlets, maps, etc., in the folding room of the House of Representa- 
tives on the 7th day of August, 1893; which was ordered to be 
referred to the Committee on Accounts when appointed. 


ROOM. 


RECESS. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the House take a recess for twenty minutes. I do this with 
the consent of the gentleman from Michigan | Mr. BuRROwsi. 

I gave notice on yesterday that immediately after the reading 
of the Journal I would call up the election matter of Belknap 
and Richardson, from the State of Michigan. I learn, however, 
that the President’s message will probably be here in afew 
minutes, and believe it to be the desire of the House to have 
that read before going into the consideration of the contested- 
election case. 

Mr. BURROWS. There will be no objection to that course. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed that the Senate has 
taken a recess until 12:45. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. I will modify mfy motion, and move that 
the House take a recess for fifteen minutes. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 
30 minutes p.m.) the House took a recess for fifteen. minutes. 


AFTER THE RECESS. 


The recess having expired, the House, at 12:45 p. m., resumed 

its session. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE TO WAIT ON THE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the committee 
appointed on yesterday by the Speaker to join such committee as 
may be appointed by the Senate to wait upon the President of 
the United States and notify him that a quorum of the two 
Houses had assembled, and that Congress was ready to receive 
any communication he might see proper to make, I wish to state 
that we have performed that duty, and I am instructed by the 
committee to say that the President will communicate in writing 
a& message at once. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 
A message from the President, by Mr. Pruden, one of his 
secretaries, was communnicated to the House. 


[For the message see Senate proceedings. ] 


The SPEAKER. The message will lie on the table for the 
present. 
CON“ESTED SEAT—FIFTH MICHIGAN DISTRICT. 
Mr. O’FERRALL. Mr. Speaker, I now call up for consider- 
ation the contested-election matter from the State of Michigan. 
i ask that the Clerk read the original resolution and also the 
substitute proposed by the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. BUR- 
ROWS]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That George F. Richardson be now sworn in as a Representative 
in this Congress from the Fifth district of the State of Michigan. 

The substitute was read, as follows: 

Whereas the credentials upon which George F. Richardson claims a seat 
in the Fifty-third Congress from the Fifth Congressional district of the 
State of Michigan have been annulled and made void by reason of the judg- 
ment of the supreme court of that State; and 

Whereas in pursuance and in compliance with such judgment and with 
the laws of said State, the State board of canvassers of Michigan have de- 
termined, declared, and certified that Charles E, Belknap is duly elected a 
Representative to the Fifty-third Congress of the United States of America 
from the Fifth Congressional district of the State of Michigan: Therefore, 

Resolved, That Charles E. Belknap is entitled to be sworn in as a member 
o! this House on his prima facie case. 


Mr.O’FERRALL. Mr.Speaker, on yesterday an understand- 
ing was reached that there would be an hour's debate on each 
side, one hour to be controlled by the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. BuRRoOwsS] in support of his substitute, and one hour to be 
controlled by myself in support of the original resolution. I re- 
serve the time allotted to those who intend to support tho orig- 
inal resolution, and the gentleman from Michigan can control 
his hour. 

Mr. BURROWS. I would suggest, Mr. Speaker, to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia whether, in support of his resolution, he 
ought not to have read at least the credentials of Mr. Richard- 
son, in order that they may be before the House at this time. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. I think the suggestion a good one, and 
ask the Clerk to read the certificate issued to Mr. Richardson. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION. 

We, the undersigned, State canvassers, from a careful examination of the 
election returns from all the counties composing the Fifth Congressional 
district of the State of Michigan, as received by the secretary of state, do 
determine as the result of our investigation that aeons F. Richardson has 
been, by the greatest number of votes, duly elected a Representative to the 
Fifty-third Congress of the United States of America for and on the part of 
the State of Michigan, in accordance with the laws of said State, at the elec- 
tion holden on the 8th day of November, 1892, 

Witness our hands, at Lansing, this 17th day of December, 1892. 

ROBT. R. BLACKER, 
Secretary of State. 
FREDERICK, BRAASTAD, 
State Treasurer. 
GEO. T. SHAFFER, 
Commissioner State Land Office. 
STATE OF MICHIGAN, Office of the Secretary of State, ss: 


I, Robert R. Blacker, secretary of state of the State of Michigan, do hereby 
certify that I have compared the foregoing copy of the determination of the 
board of State canvassers with the or al, on file in this office, and that it 
is a correct transcript therefrom and of the whole of such original. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the great 
seal of the State of Michigan, at Lansing, this 17th day of December, in the 
year of our Lord 1892. 

(SEAL. ] ROBT. R. BLACKER, 

Secretary of State. 


Mr. O’FERRALL. Mr. Speaker, I also ask that the certif- 
icate of election issued to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
BuRROWS| be read. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that that can be read 
in the time of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. O’FERRALL]. 
Does the gentleman reserve his time for the present? 

Mr. O’FERRALL. I will let the certificate be read in my 
time. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, if the House will give me its 
attention, I can state in avery few words all there is of this case, 

Mr. O’FERRALL. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from Mich- 
igan {[Mr. BuRROws] will allow me, I asked for the reading of 
the certificate apon which the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
BuRROWS|} himself hols h'‘s seat. 

The SPEAKER. The Uhair understood that was to be read 
— the gentleman from Virginia took the floor in his own 

me. 

Mr. BURROWS. Charles E. Belknap and George F. Richard- 
son each hold a certificate of election to the House of Representa- 
tives of the Fifty-third Congress, and both of these certificates 
are regular in form, signed b? the proper officers of the State 
authorized by our statutes to sign such certificates, and I have 
no doubt that the holder of either of these certificates, unchal- 


lenged, would be entitled prima facie to a seat in this House. 


| Both, however, can not be admitted, and it becomes necessary 


for the House of Representatives, in the exercise of its consti- 
tutional duty, to ‘‘determine the election, qualifications, a) 
returns of its own members,” to pass upon this prima facie cas 
The Clerk of the House very properly stated, in his explanati 
of his action— 


The matter is therefore submitted to the House, which, when organiz 
is, under the Constitution and the law, judge of the elections, return 
qualifications of its own members. 

The fact that the Clerk of the House placed upon the roll th 
name of George F’. Richardson will, I presume, be conceded 
all as adding nothing to and detracting nothing from the fo 
of either certificate. Mr. Payne, in his work on elections, v 
properly says: 

This provision— 

Speaking of the provision authorizing the Clerk to make 
the roll— 
is also constitutional if its effects terminate with the preparation of the: 
For it is no violation of the constitutional provision, which makes the } 
the sole judge of the credentials (which are the returns) fora Clerk of 
preceding House to pass judgment thereon if that judgment is to re: 
with the Clerk, and is not to be in any way thrust upon the House. Bu 
the object and effect of the statute, either standing alone or connected \ 
the rules of the preceding House, were to encourage the Clerkin any 
tempt to impose his judgment respecting the credentials and his r 
framed in accordance therewith, upon the House at its organization 
would be unconstitutional and void; because while Congress has the po 
to prescribe the form and substance-of the credentials, the House is the 
judge of the credentials under the Constitution, and Congress is power) 
to constitute any other tribunal, authority or person to judge thereof. 

The power to judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications of its m 
bers to determine its own rules, and to choose its own officers, which is « 
ferred by the Constitution upon the House, is in its character absolute a 
exclusive. No other body, tribunal, or authority can in any case exer 
that power, or any part of it. * * * Of course it was competent 
Congress to authorize any citizen, whether he had or had not ever be« 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, to make up such a roll; but if there 
was any attempt, in this act, to authorize the ex-Clerk to appear, as a fun 
tionary, at the organization of the new House, or to give his roll any « 
stitutional place in that procceding, or to furnish any rules or regulat 
for the occasion, that attempt was wholly unconstitutional and void. 


So this case stands before the House without receiving any 
additional force from the action of the Clerkin placing the na: 
of Mr. Richardson on the roil. We must, therefore, gent 
men, pass upon this case as if, for the first time, at this mom: 
these two claimants appeared at the bar of this House, holding 
each the evidences of title to a seat in this body. 

Now, whatis thiscase? The certificate of Mr. Richardson | 
been read. Another certificate will be read, acertificate issued 
by the same authority, declaring Mr. Belknap duly elect: 
That comes about in this way: The Fifth Congressional district 
of Michigan is composed of three counties; but for the consi 
eration of this matter it will only be necessary to bear in mind 
the name of one county, the county of Ionia. Under the laws 0 
Michigan each polling place is presided over by inspectors of 
election. The law requires that these inspectors, when the polls 
close, shall canvass the vote and declare the result. 

The statute is as follows: 

After the count of the tickets or ballots has been completed, the result 
shall immediately be publicly declared, and the number of votes recei\ 
by each candidate or person on the ticket shall be publicly declared by on 
the inspectors. The inspectors shall then — a statement of the re 
in duplicate, showing the whole number of votes for each office, the nan 
of the persons for whom such vote was given, and the number each per 
received. Such certificate, when certified by the officers, duly signed, s 
be delivered, one copy to the township clerk, to be filed by him in his office, 
and the other tothe inspector appointed by the meiaber to attend the coun\y 
canvass. 

Acting under this law, the inspectors of every polling place in 
the Fifth district made their reports to the county clerks of 
respective counties. The law provides that on the Tuesday { 
lowing the election the board of county canvassers shall conv: 
and canvass the vote and declare the result. The board 0! 
county canvassers did convene, but the board of county canvas 
in the county of Ionia were petitioned by Mr. Richardson, un- 
der a presumed right, under our statute, for a recount of tl 
ballots in Ionia County. 

The board granted the request and entered upon a reixa! 
nation of the ballots; sent for every ballot box and the ballots fro 
every polling place, and then recounted the votes from day to da: 
commencing November 15, and ending on the lith day of De- 
cember, and on the 17th day of December they made their re- 
port to the secretary of state, who, together with the commis 
sioner of the land office and the State treasurer, constitute, 
officio, the canvassing board and thee ~tifying board of the State. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Will ti e ge :tleman allow me aques 
tion right there? 

Mr. BURROWS. I would prefer that the gentleman do not 
interrupt me until I get through. I desire tomake a continuo 
statement. 

The boards of the several counties canvassed the vote 2n\ 
made their reports. When the State board camvassed the vote 
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they found upon that canvass that Mr. Richardson was elected 


by a majority of 10 votes out of a poll of 42,000—a plurality of 10 | : 
( The Tonia board com- | | 
nleted its canvass on the 17th of December. On the 17th of De- | * 


votes, as there were three candidates. 
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cember, the same day, the canvassing board of the State issued | 


a certificate, and that certificate, five days later, on the 22d of 
December, was filed with the Clerk of this House, and 


of Mr. Richardson placed on the roll. 


o 


+} , y 
the name 


On the 23d of December, the day after Mr. Richardson’s cer- | 


tificate was filed, and the day of the convening of our supreme 
court, Mr. Belknap instituted proceedings in the supreme court 
for a mandamus to compel the board canvassers of 


ol county 


lonia County to recount the votes and returns from the various | 


precincts in that county. 


Letmesayright here that had the board of Ionia County counted | 


the vote as returned by the inspectors of elections, Mr. Belknap 
ad a plurality in the district of 19. 
declared at the polling places, and not doubted by anyone. But 
{his canvassing board, under an assumed authority, to which I 
shallrefer later, in theircanvass threw out 54 votes that had been 


given to Mr. Belknap, which wiped out his plurality of 19 and | 


elected Mr. Richardson by 35 votes; and then, to make it emi- 
nently fair, they threw out 25 votes of Mr. Richardson so as to 
leave him a plurality of 10 in the district. 


\s I stated, proceedings were had in the supreme court to | 


compel the board of county canvassers of Ionia County to recon- 
yene and count the votes as returned. You will permit me to 
read from the opinion of the court: 
Charles E. Belknap vs. Board of Canvassers of Ionia County. 
3, 1893. 

Proceedings were instituted on December 23, a hearing was 
had in January, and the court rendered the opinion in January. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That is the supreme court of Michigan. 

Mr. BURROWS. That is the supreme courtof the State of 
Michigan. 

Petition of Charles E. Belknap for a mandamus to compel the board of 


canvassers of Ionia County to reconvene and canvass the votes cast for 
petitioner according to the original returns. (Granted.) 


Then it gives the attorneys of the relator and the attorneys of 
the respondent. 


Per curiam: This is an application for a mandamus to compel the board of 
canvassers of Ionia County to reconvene and canvass the votes castfor peti 
tioner according to the original returns made to the county clerk. The 
petition sets forth that aceording to the original returns made to the sev 
eral county clerks of the district he was elected Representative in the Fed 
eral Congress, and the answer does not deny that allegation. 

The House of Representatives is made the judge of the election and quali- 
fication of its own members, andit is now well settled that act No. 208 ofthe 
laws of 1887, 3 How. Stats., 234a, under which the recount was had, has no 
application to suchacase. (Weston vs. Probate Judge, 69 Mich., 600; Nau- 
mann vs. Board of Canvassers, 73 Mich., 252; Newton vs. Board,and Wheeler 
vs. Board, filed December 24, 1892; State vs. Canvassers, 36 Wis., 498; Keeler 
vs. Robertson, 27 Mich., 116.) 

It follows that the board of canvassers of Ionia County was wholly with- 
out authority in the premises 


Then, passing by that, the opinion of the court—— 

Mr. Speaker, if the pages and those near the Speaker will 
make less noise, I will be obliged. 

The SPEAKER. The House will be in order. 

Mr. BURROWS (reading). The respondent must be held to 
have acted without authority. 


It will be the duty of the board to reconvene and recanvass the votes of 
Ionia County according to the original returns, and to report the result to 
the secretary of state. It will then be the duty of the State board of can- 
Vassers to reconvene and recanvass the vote for Congressman in the Fifth 
district and issue a certificate accordingly. In the meantime Mr. Richard- 
Son has his remedy, should he desire a recanvass of the Kent County votes 
according to the original returns in that county. The mandamus will there- 
fore issue as indicated without costs. Hooker, C. J., took no part in the de- 


cision. 
Mr. BROWN. Was Mr. Richardson, whose name is upon the 
House roll, a party to that proceeding? 
Mr. BURROWS. He was not, of course, a party on the face 
of the proceeding, but he appeared by counsel and put in an 


answer. The mandamus was in the usual form. I will read a 
portion of it: 


In the name of the people of the State of Michigan. 


To the board of county cannassers of Ionia County, and to each member of said 
board, and to the county clerk of lonia County : 


Whereas Charles E Belknap was duly elected Representative to Con 
Charles E. f a vs ‘ gress 
from the Fifth Congressional district of Michigan, according to the origi- 
nal returns made to the several county clerks of said district— 


Remember, that in the answer made by the respondent that 
fact was not denied— 


: And whereas it was your duty to canvass the votes cast November 8, 1892, 

o Representative in Congress, according to the original returns filed with 

county; wean of Ionia County from the inspectors of election in said 

em nereas we have been informed by the complaint of said Charles E. Bel- 

2 you, not having been ignorant, have disregarded your duty in the 

7 ae and made other and different returns from those demanded of you 
We therefore, willing that due and speedy justi 

ce should be done to 

the said Charles B. elknap in this behalf as it is reasonable, do command 


That isconceded, publicly | 


a a 4] 
cecaged in the 
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by relator ourt a mandamus issued 
of Ionia County, requiring that board to re 
tur! if the vi that county for Cc nd I ilt t 
etary of Belknap vs. Board, 4 N. W. Rep., 376. That recan 
t l thereof has been reported to the present 
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secretary of state. 


The court state in detail what that result was, and then they 
say further: 

Relator now + may 
re d to convene irhs as the ¥ appear, and 
they may be furth rected t ude in such canva ; 
second precinct of ship of Lyons. Wethink the case must be tz 
as though the returns had not been received until the present State 
had entered upon their duties. Certain State officers ¢ 
board of canva I The old board neglected no duty 
returns which were before them, and certain of the ret 
held to be invalid. It is the duty of the present 
the board of canvassers to canvass the returns.as now presented 

Upon the second question presented, the certificate of the chairman and 
clerk of the board of county canvassers is in dueform. This, if unimpeached, 
would be sufficient for the board to act upon; but a returnshows that a res- 
olution was adopted to exclude the vote of the Second precinct of Lyons 
Township, on the ground that it was not certified as required by section 
130, How. Stat., the board assuming that that section control It is at 
least doubtful whether the force of this resolution is not overcome by the 
subsequent vote. adopting the tabulated statement made by the committee, 
which included the vote of both precincts. Furthermore, if section 130 ap 
plies at all, it applies to both districts alike. But we think, as applied to 
the present case, section 130 was, so far as it relates to the manner of the 
return by inspectors, superseded by act No. 190, of the laws of 1891 tion 
1 of that act provides that in elections of certain officers, including members 
of Congress, the supervisor, two justices, township clerk, and assessor, if 
there be one, shall be inspectors of election, provided that in all voting pre 
cincts where by special enactment provisions exist for designating inspect- 
ors of election, said provisions are not to be superseded, but such officers 
shall be inspectors of election under this act. 

The provisions of the general law are therefore adopted in elections for 
member of Congress, etc., only so far as they relate to the designation of in 
spectors, but their duties are defined by the provisions of act No. 190, laws 
of 1891. Section 38 of that act is as follows: “After the count of the tickets 
or ballots has been completed, the result shall be immediately publicly de 
clared, and the number of votes received by each candidate or person on th« 
ticket shall be publicly declared by one of the inspectors. The inspectors 
shall then prepare a statement of the result in duplicate, showing the whole 
number of votes for each office, the names of the persons for which such 
votes were given, and the number each person received. Such statement 
when certified by the inspectors and duly signed, shall be delivered, one copy 
to the township clerk, to be filed by him in his office, and the other to the in 
spector appointed by the board to attend the county canvass."’ The act makes 
no provision for the consolidation of the returns from two or more precincts 
in a township. There is no object in such consolidation, except in cases 
where an election is held for township officers, and there is no provision for 
a canvassing board as distinct from the board of election imspector The 
board will therefore bedirected to include in thedr canvass the vot of th 
districts of the said township of Lyons. A mandamus will issue accordingly, 
but without costs. 
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The court then issued its mandate to the board of State can- 
vassers in the following terms: 

This cause coming on for argument, and counsel having been heard for re 
spective parties, and dueconsideration thereof having been had by the rt, 
and the court being of the opinion that it is the duty of the present State 
officers constituting the State canvassing board tocanyass the returns from 
the Fifth Congressional district of this State: Thereupon it is ordered that 
a peremptory mandamus issued out of and under the al of this court to 
compel the said respondents, above named, constituting the board of can 
vassers of this State, to forthwith canvass the returns of the votes cast No 
vember 8, 1892,for member of Congres Fifth Congressional district 
of this State, as returned and now on file inthe office of the secretary of state 
and to canvass the returns from the county of Ionita according to the ta 
lated statement of the canvassing board of said county, without ref« 
to the resolution rejecting the vote from Lyons Township; and upon the 
completion of such canvass to forthwith issue a certificate of election as a 
member of Congress from the Fifth Congressional district of this State to 
the person found to be entitled thereto. 


Mr. BROWN. 


from the 


Will the gentleman permit a question? 
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Mr. BURROWS. I would prefer to complete the statement 
of the case before yielding. 

Mr. BROWN. The question I desire to ask the gentleman is 
intended to settle an important matter of fact. I wish to ask 
him whether Mr. Richardson, whose name is upon the House 
roll, was a party to either of these mandamus proceedings. I 
am led to believe, and do believe, that he was not a party to 
either of them. 

Mr. BURROWS. He was not a party to the mandamus pro- 
ceedings, because the proceedings were against the canvassing 
board, to compel them to recanvass the vote in Ionia County. 
The whole question in this case turns upon this point: The board 
undertook to recanvass the vote in Ionia County under a certain 
statute, and the supreme court of the State of Michigan declared 
that they had no authority whatever under the statute to do 
any such thing, and that therefore their action was null and 
void, and it was to correct that illegal action thatthe mandamus 
was issued. 

When the second canvass was made by the canvassing board 
of the State in obedience to the mandate of the supreme court, 
Mr. Belknap was found to be elected, and a certificate issued to 
him, which I will ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION. 


We, the undersigned, State canvassers, from a careful examination of the 
election returns from all the counties composing the Fifth Congressional 
district of the State of Michigan, as received by the secretary of state, do 
determine, as a result of our investigation, that Charles E. Belknap has been 
by the greatest number of votes elected a Representative to the Fifty-third 
Conzress of the United States of America, for and on the part of the State 
of Michigan, in accordance with the laws of said State and the decision of 
the supreme court of Michigan annulling the certificate heretofore illegally 
issued to George F. Richardson and is issued in eu thereof, at the election 
holden on the &th day of November, 1892. 

Witness our hand, at Lansing, this 14th day of February, A. D. 1893, 

JOHN W. JOCHIM, 
Secretary of State. 
JOSEPH F. HAMBITZER, 
State Treasurer. 
JOHN G. BERRY, 
Commissioner State Land Office. 
STATE OF MICHIGAN, Office of the Secretary of State, 8s: 


I, John W. Jochim, secretary of state of Michigan, do hereby certify that 
I have compared the foregoing copy of the determination of the board of 
State canvassers with the original on file in this office, and that itis a cor- 
rect transcript therefrom and the whole of such original. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the great 
seal of the State of Michigan, at Lansing, this 14th day of February, in the 


year of our Lord 1893. 
JOHN W. JOCHIM, Secretary of State. 


[STATE SEAL. | 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to state to my friend 
from Indiana [Mr. BROWN], who asks whether Mr. Richardson 
was made a party to this proceeding, that of course he could not 
have beenmadeaparty. The proceeding was against the county 
canvassing board and against the canvassing board of the State. 
But Mr. Richardson’s attorney appeared in both cases, and de- 
fended the proceedings. 

Mr. BROWN. Lhave failed to find such a statement in the 
papers; but we will answer that point in the discussion on our 
side. Meanwhile will my friend allow me to ask him this ques- 
tion: Is it not true that the State board of canvassers that issued 
the certificate to Mr. Richardson went out of office on the Ist 
day of January of this year—— 

Mr. BURROWS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BROWN. And that another set of officers issued the cer- 
tificate to Mr. Belknap? 

Mr. BURROWS. Certainly, there is no question about that; 
that matter is perfectly plain, and I have so stated. Neverthe- 
less the supreme court of the State of Michigan directed that 


board to recanvass the vote and to give the certificate to the | the secretar 


person shown to have been elected; and the board that made 


the second certificate occupied the same offices as did the board | 
and there this writ. 


that gave the first certificate. 

Mr. BROWN. The reason I asked the question was because 
I believe the law to be that when such a board has discharged 
its duty that is the end of the matter. 

Mr. BURROWS. I desire to occupy my own time; and if my 
friend will not interrupt me, I shall obliged to him. 

I desire to state in this connection that Mr. Belknap’s certif- 
icate was filed with the Clerk of this House, and also a certified 
copy of the opinion of the supreme court nullifying the certif- 
icate of Mr. Richardson. I wish to incorporate in the RECORD 
a full copy of the opinion of the supreme eourt, and also a copy 
of the mandamus. 

The documents are as follows: 

Supreme court of Michigan. he N. W. Rep., 376.] Charles E. Belknap vs. 
Board of Canvassers of Ionia County. Filed February 3, 1893. 


Per curiam: This is an application for a mandamus to compel the board of 
canvassers of Ionia County to reconvene and canvass the votes cast for -— 
titioner according to the original returns made to the county clerk. e 
petition sets forth that according to the original returns made to the several 
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county clerks of the district, he was elected Representative in the Federa] 
Congress, and the answer does not deny that allegation. 

The House of Representatives is made the judge of the election and qua) 
ification of its own members, and it is now well settled that act No. 208 o- 
the laws of 1887, 3 How., Stats. 234, under which the recount was had, has no 
application to such acase. (Wesjon vs. Probate Judge, 69 Mich., 600; N 
mann vs. Board ot Convassers, 73 Mich., 252; Newton vs. Board, and Whi 
vs Board, filed December 24, 1892; State vs. Canvassers, 36 Wis.. 498; Keeler 
vs. Robertson, 27 Mich, 116). 

It follows that the board of canvassers of Ionia County was wholly with 
out authority in the premises. ; 

The answer sets up that relator filed a petition for a recount in the 
of Kent, and that such recount was had, and that while relator object 
the action of the Ionia County board on the ground that the petitio; 
not filed in time, yet he did not question the power of the board. It j 
ever, alleged that by the original returns relator was elected. Hi 
therefore, to a certificate did not depend upon a recount in Kent, ar 
petition filed in lonia County was not predicated upon nor rendered 
sary by the recount in Kent. Mr. Richardson was in no sense misled 
prejudiced by either the recount in Kent or tke failure to object to th: 
count in lonia instituted by himself. 

It is next urged that the returns having been made, and the «orti! 
having been issued, the relator’s only remedy is a contest in the H 
Representatives. The point is ruled by Roemer vs. Board of Canvas 
Mich., 27. Itis further insisted that inasmuch ast he answer alleges tha 
recount in Ionia County was fair and impartial, and resulted in such an 
crease of the vote for Mr. Richardson as to entitle him to the certilicat 
election, it would be unjust to set aside such recount. 

In Maynard vs. Boara of Canvassers, 84 Mich., 228, it was held that where 
the facts are not in dispute, and it appeared that the relatoris not ent 
to the office, the court will not compel the issue of a certificate by 1 
mus. In the present case the petition alleges unfairness and partia 
the recount, and a large number of copies of ballots, certain of whi 
counted for Mr. Richardson, and others of which were evidently cast 
lator, and rejected by the committee, are attached to the petition. A 
parison of these copies negatives any presumption of fairness and 
tiality that might otherwise exist. While the answer of a majority 
board contains a general denial of the allegations of unfairness and | 
ality, and contains a general allegation that the alleged copies of th: 
are not true copies, yet said answer does not attempt to indicate in whi 
spect such copies differ from the originals. 

Two answers are presented, one signed and sworn to by twelve m« 
of the board, and another signed and sworn to by nine members. The 
admits the allegations of fraud, unfairness, and partiality, and th 
copies of the ballots are true copies, while the former denies the alle 
of fraud, unfairness, and partiality, and alleges that the copies ar 
true copies. A determination of the essential facts in this controver 
depend upon a reéxamination by the proper tribunal of the original 
It can not be said upon the paper before us that the fairness and i 
ality of this recount are undisputed, and therefore the case does no 
within the rule laid down in the Maynard case above cited. 

The respondent must be held to have acted without authority. It 
the duty of the board to reconvene and recanvass the votes of Ionia ( 
according to the original returns, and to report the result to the se 
of state. It will then be the duty of the State board of canvassers to : 
vene and recanvass the vote for Congressman in the Fifth district ar 
a certificate accordingly. In the meantime Mr. Richardson has his 1 
should he desire a recanvass of the Kent county votes according tot 
nal returns in that county. The mandamus will therefore issue as ind 
without costs. Hooker, C. J. took no part in the decision. 

Correct. CHARLES C. HOPKINS, ( 


THE MANDAMUS. 
In the name of the people of the State of Michigan. 


To the board of county canvassers of Ionia County, and to each member of § 
board, and to the county clerk of Ionia County: 


Whereas Charlies E. Belknap was duly elected Representative to Co 
from the Fifth Congressional district of Michigan, according to the o1 
returns made to the several county clerks of said district; and 

Whereas it Was your duty to canvass the votes cast November 8, | 
Representative in Congress, according to the original returns filed wit! 
wr clerk of Ionia County from the inspectors of electionin said c 
anc 

Whereas we have been informed by the complaint of said Charies | 
nap that you, not having been ignorant, have disregarded your dut) 
sg oa and made other and different returns from those demanded 

yy law: 

We therefore, being willing that due and speedy justice should be: 
the said Charles E. Belknap in this behalf as it is reasonable, do co: 
and firmiy enjoin you that immediately after the receipt of this ou 
you do, without delay, and on Tuesday, February 9, 1893, at 1 o'clock i 
afternoon, reconvene at the office of the county clerk of the said «: 


| Ionia, in the court-house in the city of Ionia, and immediately recanvass 


said votes of Ionia County for Representative in Congress accordin 

said original returns, and forthwith thereafter report the result th: 

of state according to law. And how you shall have ex 

this our writ make known tous before our supreme court in the 
Lansing on Tuesday, the 14th day of February, A. D. 1893, and have you then 


STATE OF MICHIGAN, County of Ionia, ss: 
We hereby certify and return that the board of county canvassers 0 


| County has reconvened and recanvassed the votes of the said Jonia ‘ 


for Representative in Congress, and made a report of said votes c 
vember 8, 1892, according to the original returns thereof filed with the « 
clerk of Ionia County, to the secretary of state as commanded in th 
nexed writ. 
Dated, February Q, 1893. 
LOREN C. FALES 
Chairman of Board of County Canvassers of Ionia ( 
L. DELOS BURCI 
Clerk of Ionia ( 
STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
In the supreme court clerk's office, 88: 


I, Charles C. Hopkins, clerk of the supreme court of the State of Mi 
do hereby certify that the annexed is a true and correct copy of the W 
mandamus issued in said cause with returns inclosed therein, on [il 
court in said cause; and that I have compared the same with the 0 
and that it is a true transcript therefrom, and the whole of said orig!! r 
In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the se 
of said supreme court, at Lansing, this 24th day of February, A. D. 1° 
(SBAL.] CHARLES C. HOPKINS, ¢’ 
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I think that under the circumstances the Clerk of this House 
should in the first instance have put Mr. Belknap’s name on the 
roll; but he seems to have been under the impression that there 
is something sacred about that roll, and that if, as in this case, 
he puts a name upon the roll he has no power afterward to 
change the roll, whatever may be the proofs subsequently 
offered—a position which I may be permitted to say seems tome 
utterly absurd. I have in my hands the records of a case very | 
similar to this; and I think if the Clerk had in the present in 
stance followed the précedent set by Mr. George M. Adams, of | 
Kentucky, the Clerk of the House when Samuel J. Randall was 
Speaker, he would have avoided much difficulty. In that case, 
when the State of Florida was reached during the reading of the | 
roll, the Clerk made the following statement: 

In reference to the State of Florida, the Clerk, without objection, will 


make a statement as to the reasons by which he was controlled in placing | 


npon or withholding from the roll the names of the members from this 
State, about which he imagines there may be some diversity of opinion in 
the minds of the Representatives-elect. 


Now, if my friend will listen he will see that in the Florida | 


case a point was made very much like that which he makes in 
this case. 


From the State of Florida certificates were received, signed by Marcellus 


L. Stearns as governor of Florida, with the seal of the State attached, cer- 
tifying that William J. Purman was elected in the first, and that Horatio 
Bisbee was elected in the Second district of said State. These certificates 
bear date respectively December 9 and December 14, 1876, and seem to be 
regular in form. 

An election seems to have intervened and the officers were 
changed on the Ist day of January. 

But in reference to the First district, two certificates were subsequently re- 
ceived, signed by George F. Drew, governor of Florida, with the seal of the 
State attached, and bearing date respectively January 12 and February 26, 
1877. 

Now, Lask the gentleman to mark this: 

"hese certificates recite the fact that the canvass of the vote upon which 


| son could have invoked for the purpose of securin 





the certificate in favor of Mr. Purman was based had been declared by the 
supreme court of Florida to be illegal, and that another canvass had been 
made in obedience to the order of the supreme court of Florida, which can 
vass resulted in the election of Robert H. M. Davidson as Representative 
from said district. 

A MEMBER. Mr. Davidson was a Democrat, was he not? 

Mr. BURROWS. He was the Democratic candidate returned 
as elected from that district, upon the decision of the supreme 
court of that State. 

Under such circumstances the Clerk felt bound to place on the roll from 
the First district of Florida the name of Robert H. M. Davidson, whose 
credentials show that he was elected in accordance with the laws of the State 
of Florida as interpreted by the supreme court of that State. 

And the House approved that action; and Mr. Davidson was 
seated. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have stated all there is of thiscase. Mr. 
Richardson secured his certificate by the action of the board of 
county canvassers of Ionia County in recanvassing the vote of 
that county under a statute which the supreme courtof our State 
declared was not applicable to the case; and the court declared 
that the board of canvassers had no power to make the recanvass. 
But Mr. Richardson’s certificate rests upon that illegal report 
from Ionia County, and the supreme court has nullified it, de- 
stroyed it; and another return is made upon which Mr. Belknap 
is shown to have been elected by a plurality of 19. 

1 do not care to detain the House further. I have stated this 
matter in outline, and I only regret that both certificates, with 
all the documentary evidence, could not go to the Committee on 
Elections when appointed (or to a special committee with au- 
thority to report at any time) to determine the prima facie case 
as between these two claimants; for I am quite sure, when the 
facts are clearly understood, that the members of this House, 
with the oath of office fresh upon them, will not so far disre- 
gard the obligation of that oath as to admit to membership in 
this body a gentleman who upon the face of the returns it is 
conceded was not elected, and whose certificate has been declared 
null and void by the highest judicial tribunal of a State which 
he seeks to represent. 

May I ask how much time I have occupied? 


The SPEAKER. The gentieman has occupied thirty-three 
minutes, 


_Mr. BURROWS. 
time, 

Mr. HEARD. Before the gentleman from Michigan resumes 
his seat will he permit an inquiry ? 

Mr. BURROWS. Certainly. 

Mr. HEARD, Iam not familiar, of course, with the details of 
the Michigan law of elections. I wish to ask the gentleman from 
Michigan & question in regard to one point. I suppose the ap- 
plication made by Mr. Richardson for a recount in Ionia County 
was based on an alleged mistake or something inaccurate which 
was embodied in the original returns? 

Mr. BURROWS. Ido not know. But that is entirely imma- 
terial. We will assume that it was. 





I wish to reserve the remainder of my 
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Mr. HEARD. Very well. Then my friend says the statute 
invoked by Mr. Richardson for the purpose of securing a unt 
in that county had no application; or, in other words, that it was 
held by the supreme court that it did not warrant any such re- 
count. 

Mr. BURROWS. Certainly. 

Mr. HEARD. Then is there any provision in the law of the 
State of Michigan, applicable to such cases, which Mr. Rie 
r the corre 


"Act 


ird- 
tion 
of a manifest error if it had beer 

Mr. BURROWS. 
form of the returns. 

Mr. HEARD. The return, then the original eany 
board of the county wasabsolutely final, although amistake 
have later appeared to have been made 

Mr. BURROWS. Under the laws of the State l, 
and under the decision of the supreme court, as they have directed 
in the decision upon the mandamus proceedings, they compelled 
the board of county cinvassers of lonia County to return the vote 
as reported to them from the various pre the county 

Mr. HEARD. Andthere was no power in the law of Michigan 
to correct a mistake? 

Mr. BURROWS. 
that kind—— 

Mr. HEARD. But I mean a mistake affecting the correctness 
or validity of the returns. 

Mr. BURROWS. They had no authority under the decision 
of the supreme court to do what they undertook to do, namely, 
bring in the boxes, recount the ballots, and change the original 
returns. 


Mr. HAYES. 


discovers 


There is not, except possi 


of 


mig 


of Michigz 


‘incts o 


Oh, a mistake of signing, or something of 


I would like to ask the gentleman from Mich- 


igan a question. 


Mr. BURROWS. Certainly. 

Mr. HAYES. I understand the gentleman from Michigan ex- 
presses a desire to have the certificates with all of the papers go 
tosome committee and let them report upon the prima facie case? 

Mr. BURROWS. Certainly. 

Mr. HAYES. But that is not the motion of the gentleman. 

Mr. BURROWS. Thatis true. I wascompelled to draft the 
resolution as I did inits present shape. But I am so confident 
of the case, and that the House will do justice if gentlemen will 
take time to examine the matter, that I am contentif the House 
shall see proper to adopt the suggestion of the gentleman. 

Mr. HAYES. But why not make that motion? 

Mr. BURROWS. Possibly! may do so. I am in hopes, how- 
ever, that it will not be necessary. 

Mr. HAYES. That strikes me very favorably as a mode of 
disposing of this question. 

Mr. BURROWS. I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. I yield now twenty minutes to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. WEADOCK]. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Mr. Speaker, I apprehend that the only 
question before this House is, which one of these two gentlemen 
has the prima facie case? Our contention is that that prima 


Jacie case rests with Mr. Richardson, whose name is on the roll 


of members, and who ought now to be sworn in; that any ques- 


| tion arising as to whether this or that gentleman has the prima 
| facie case is one for the House itself to determine, and for the 


House only, and that the opinion of the supreme court of the 
State of Michigan, upon a law which they confess in their opin- 
ion has no application to this case, should have no more weicht 
or influence in its consideration by the House than their opinion 
as to the repeal of the Sherman law, or any other question that 
gentlemen of undoubted integrity and ability may see fit to ex- 
press themselves upon when it was not judicially before them 
for consideration. 

If the opinion had ended with the statethent that as the Michi- 
gan statute providing for a recount did not apply to elections 
for Representatives in Congress, as they had previously held in 
relation to election of the mayor of Grand Rapids, where the 
common council was properly held to be the ‘‘judge of the 
election, etc., of its own members,” for the same reasons they 
might have given in these cases. (Weston’s case, 69th Mich.) 

Under the laws of Michigan the officers named by my colleague 
{[Mr. BURROWS] constitute the canvassing board of the State. 
That board met at the proper time. They canvassed the returns 
that were before them. They issued a certificate of election to 
Mr. Richardson in the same form as that held by my colleague 
[Mr. BURROWS], and in the same form as that held by myself, and 
the Clerk of the House, properly acting upon that certificate, 
placed the name of Mr. Richardson upon the roll. 

The first person to invoke the action of this law, which the 
supreme court says does not apply, was the contestant. Mr. 
Belknap. Upon one day he filed a petition for a recount. On 
the next day he withdrew it. On the nextday he refiled it, and 
the vote in the county of Kent, in which both these gentlemen 
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reside, was recounted, and upon that recount the second board 
acted in giving their certificate to Mr. ae So far as the 
throwing out of the votes is concerned, while it is claimed 
that 35 votes were thrown out as against Mr. Belknap, 921 
votes were thrown out, as I am advised, about two-thirds of 
them having been cast for Mr. Richardson, by a board that was 
two-thirds Republican; and sofar as the merits of the question are 
concerned—which we are not to touch upon now—we will be 
amply able to meet them when the time comes, if it ever comes. 

Now, did Mr. Belknap do? There had been a recount 
under this statute in the county of Ionia, and Mr. Belknap man- 
damused that board. Mr. Richardson was not heard at that time, 
although men who were his attorneys appeared and made an an- 
swer for the board. But in the meantime, and before the second 
certificate was issued, the political aspect of Michigan had 
changed. The three Democratic officers who formed the board 
in December had gone out of office, and in their places were three 
Republicans, elected at this same election. Then the supreme 
court undertook by mandamus to convene the new board. 

Under the statutes of Michigan the attorney-general of the 
State of Michigan is the proper person to appear when any Stste 
officer ited to answer in a court. The attorney-general of 
Michigan was the only State officer elected who was a Democrat; 
and instead of the attorney-general of Michigan being invited to 
appear for that canvassing board, Mr. Belknap’s private attor- 
neys, the same attorneys, as shown by the official documents, 
who : appeared in the process against the county of Ionia, con- 
ducted the proceedings against the State board in the mandamus 
proceedings to compel this new board to convene and issue a new 
certificate to Mr. Belknap, upon the vote as it should have been 
canvassed, as they say, by the Ionia board, and upon the vote as 
it was recounted by the county board in Kent County. 

Then we have this position, that the supreme court of Michi- 
gan, acting partly upon a statute which they admit has no ap- 
plication to this question, directed the new board to convene. 
The old board being functus officio, all its duties having been per- 
formed, and as has been well said by ‘the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. HE oan whether rightly or wrongly performed, whether 
they were correct or whether they were wrong, that matter had 
passed into : a judgment. It could not be questioned or attacked 
anywhere except in this House, and here alone. The court say 
the old board omitted no duty, but they direct that certain votes 
should be counted by the board, thus giving a small plurality 
for Mr. Belknap. Having done this, the alleged certificate for 
Mr. Belknap was presented to the Clerk of thus House, and the 
Clerk did the only thing he could do, and that was to lay the 
matter before the House, having placed the name of Mr. Rich- 
ardson upon the roll where it properly belonged. 

Let me invite the attention of the gentleman from Michigan, 
[Mr. BuRROWS]}]to the fact that the opinions of the supreme court 
of Michigan have not heretofore commanded that great respect 

upon his ‘side of the House in Congressional contests which they 
seem to elicit now. In the case of Baldwin vs. Trowbridge, in 
the Thirty-ninth Congress, the report of which I have before me, 
the supreme court of Michigan, which was Republican at that 
time, had decided that the soldiers’ voting law was unconstitu- 
tional. 

Upon the legal votes cast in the Pontiac district in the State 
of Michigan Mr. Baldwin had been elected a member of this 
House. Upon the votes cast, including the soldier vote, Mr. 
Trowbridge had been elected a member of this House; and not- 
withstanding the fact that that was conceded, and there was no 

uestion of fact in the case, it was purely a question of law, 
this House, by a vote of 108 to 30, held that this man, who was 
elected not by the legal voters of the State of Michigan, as had 
been decided by the supreme court, but the man who was elected 
by illegal votes, was entitled to a seat in this House, and was 
Beate dt accordingly. 

We are not conceding for a moment that Mr. Richardson was 
not fully and fairly elected by the legal votes of the Fifth dis- 
trict; but we are not required at this time to go beyond the 
question as presented to the House, namely, which of these gen- 
tlemen has the prima facie case. 

Mr. TURNER. There is no contest in this case. 

Mr. WEADOCK. There is no contest in this case. There 
could be no contest on the part of Mr. Richardson. He had his 
certificate. He was entitled to be a member of the House; and 
if any contest could arise, it could only be as to which gentle- 
man Was.elected. That question could only arise under the 
Federal statutes, and be taken up and disposed of in this House. 

Now, it was conceded that bo th of these —— 

Mr, WILSON of West Virginia. Was the recount in Ionia 
County made in pursuance of the mandate of the supreme court 
of Michigan, and made by the same officers as made the original 
count? 

Mr. WEADOCK. 
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Mr. HEARD. But did not the supreme court direct how 
count should be made? 

Mr. WEADOCK. The board of canvassers have the pe 
reject returns that are not in legal form, and acting under | 
power they had rejected certain returns. The suprem« ( 
directed the county board to reconvene, and also directed | 
how they should count the votes, and directed them to, 
votes they had formerly rejected. 

Mr. BRETZ. Who was returned by the original return 

Mr. WEADOCK. Mr. Richardson. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Will the gentlem 
question? 

Mr. WEADOCK. No, sir. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BuR *ROWS] States 
Mr. Richardson asked for a recount. It is only fair to st: 
both gentlemen asked for a recount; and in the case = 
to the state board no question was made as to the r 
Kent County, where the great majority of the votes of th 
trict lie. 

Now, a few words with reference to the powers of the 
gan board of canvassers. That board is composed of the 
cram of state, the state tre: wurer, and the commissioner o{ 
general land office. Any two of these officers constit 

quorum. 

Mr. Richardson's certificate is signed by the three « 
The terms of these three gentlemen expired on the 31st 
December, and they went out of office. And now our « 
tion is that when they had assembled ande anvassed the v vot 
aay was purely ministerial. The statutes provide 
shall be done—‘“ on or before the 15th day of December.’ 
met within that time and canv assed the votes. Of course it 
some time to complete it andthey adjourned from roe to 
but it was all completed and the votes were properly can 
The supreme court says that ‘‘ the old board did its duty f 
They issued a certificate to Richardson, and there was ar 
of the case except sofar as a contest before this House mig 
instituted. No contest was instituted before the House, 
Richardson is plainly entitled to be sworn in. 

Now, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] 
that this certificate of Mr. Belknap is in the usual for: 
certainly does not mean that; because the certificate of Mr 
knap is partially inthe usual form, and then it goes on 
“‘that a decision of the supreme court of Michigan annu 
certificate heretofore illegally issued to George I’. Richa: 
this ‘‘ is issued in lieu thereof.” 

It is dated February 14, 1893, and is signed John W. J 
secretary of state; Joseph F. Hambitzer, {State treasur: 

G. Berry, commissioner State land office, the officers co 
ing the canvassing board. 

Now, upon its face this shows that Mr. Belknap ha 
— facte case, but that some proceedings had been ins 
»y which a question had arisen between these two certili 
and that, and that alone, as it seems to me, is the question | 
the House. There can be no discussion and no question, 
prehend, between us as to what the powers of the Michig»: 
vassing bourd are. There is no dispute there, but the sol: 
tion is whether or not anex parte judgment of the supreme « 
of the State of Michigan in a suit in which they themse! 
they had no jurisdiction shall bind Mr. Richardson or this | 
in any way, and whether that would be a ruling force in 
mination of a question which the court agrees belongs s 
this House. 

Mr. TURNER. Will the gentleman pardon an inquiry? 
mandamus and this subsequent recount by the State b: 
curred after the whole proceedings had been completed 
the final certificate; it did not occur in an intermediate \ 
pendente lite, but the action of the constituted authoriti 
been completed even togiving the certificate to Mr. Rich 
upon the original returns. 

Mr. WEADOCK. That proceeding on the part of M 
knap wasinstituted, carried on, and the judgment render 
the name of George F. Richardson had been placed u 
roll of this House.. 

Mr. TURNER. Well, that would seem to make it cl: 
the proceeding of Mr. Belknap here would relate to th 
of the question, and not to the prima facie case? 

Mr. WEADOCK. Why, certainly. And the question « 
validity of the court was one for this House alone. 

it is no question of the issuance of the certificate. The c 
said that the old board had acted properly; but the qu: 
was — 

Mr. TURNER. And the proper way to annul the certi 
was by a regular contest? 

Mr. WEADOCK. Certainly; a regular contest and in 0 
other way. Now, the question 7 the number of votes eit! 
this way or that does not affect this case at all. 


en permit 
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If Mr. Belknap had a majority of 1 of the leg: 

of course he would titled to the certificate. 

Belknap submits his case, as he must submit it to 
t ird deci him, 


ing board, and that bo 
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1 
pe en 


proceedings under 
til it is brought 


with 


om 
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Mr. HEARD. Will the ; 
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r. HE. If T un 
by the a aaa man from 
the contestant, relies uj 
and the rejection of a 
game authority? 
fr. WEADOCK. 

. BURROWS. 

Mr. WEADOCK 
and - on that recoun 

Mr. BURROWS. Will my friend 
3e cnap, after Mr. Richardson had made an 
recount in Ionia Count; ication 
Kent County, but imm«: it’ 

Mr. WEADOCK 

ir. BURROWS 

ioned the boat 
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reupon Mr. Be 


reso] 


swol 


the 
He do 

How i t 

Because there was a recountin Kent 
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County 


me to state tl 
application 
for a rect 


1] i 
ALLOW 


Richardso 


\ en Mr. 
l for a recount of the vote att 
VnoLe Vou 
y were going . 
. WEADOCK. ' rent] niscorr 
wa recounts d and Mr. B 1ap Lo 

The entire vote W 
this board act 
court. 

ir. BURROWS. Exactly 

Mr. WEADOCK. So that M: 
vote recounted in one county 

Mr. BURROWS. But Mr. Belknap did not—— 

Mr. WEADOCK. And the suprems say that if Mr. 
Richardson is dissatisfied with the in Kent County he 
can have a mandamus to board to count that vote 
just as it was originally counted. 

Now, one word as to the attorneys in these proceedings. I 
hold in my hand the Northwestern Re porter, in which is re- 
ported the case of Belknap vs. Board of Canvassers of 
County, and the attorneys in that case for Charles E. 
the relator, were the same who appeared for Mr. Be 
case against the State board, and the board of Stats 
were represented, not by the,Hon. Adolphus A. Ellis, the at- 
torney-general of Michigan, who was the only State officer 
elected by the Democrats, but by L. B. Gardner and William 
H. Fraser, neither of whom represented Mr. Richardson in any 
way. So that this was an ex parte application and to all : 

8 One in which the gentleman who seeks to contest this 
> advantage of having the counsel on both sides. [Laug] 
The law of the ease is clearly with Mr. Richardson, 
‘esolution offered by the gentleman from Virginia sh 
opte l. ; 
ir. @ FERRALL. Mr. Speak: 
ian from Michigan occupi ied? 

i ‘he SPEAKER. He has occupied nineteen minutes. 
one minute left. 

Mr. O’FERR AL L. Does the gentleman 
a desire to occupy the floor now? 

. BURROWS. I do not at this time. 
. OFERRALL. ThenI yield twenty minutes 
man from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, 1 do not know 
occupy all the time the gentleman from Virginia 
me. This case is a ve ry clearone. Itsimply involves theprima 
Jacie right of a member to a seat upon this floor. 
doubt but that Mr. 
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Richardson does hold, and -has presented to 
the Clerk of this House, a certificate which upon its face entitles 
him to be sworn in as a member of this House. I need notargue 
& question of that kind. The mere assertion, in connection with 
the facts Ys this ease, is sufficient. The gentleman from Michi- 
gan |[Mr. Burrows], who has objected to this certificate, holds 
his seat on this floor upon a cer tific te issued by the same per- 
Sons at the same time. His certificate and the one in question 
here are in exactly the same terms, except that the one contuins 
the name of JuLius C. BURROWS and the other the name of 


| of th 
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not satisfied he can bashhoulndn election contest. If you will turn 
to the United States statutes you will find that within thirty days 
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after such a count as was had in this case, the defeated candidate | tions, this being the conclusion of the authorities quoted upon 


may give notice to the other party of his intention to contest the 
election, and upon the receipt of such notice certain proceedings 
are to take place. An election contest then arises, and the con- 
test must | 
States. The power of the supreme court of any State over the 
case has ceased. Such a tribunal can no more undertake to over- 
ride the certificate first issued than it can undertake to override 
the constitutional power of this House to judge of the elections, 
returns, and qualifications of its own members. 

! desire to call the attention of the House to the action of this 
body itself in a similar case. In the Forty-sixth Congress, at 
the assembling of the first session, which was a called session of 
that body, two certificates of election were presented from the 
State of Florida, one by Mr. Hull and the other by Mr. Bisbee. 
The Clerk placed on the roll of the House the name of Mr. Hull. 
It was objected by gentlemen on the floor that a subsequent cer- 
tificate had been granted, under mandamus proceedings by the 
supreme court of Florida, to Mr. Bisbee, and a motion was made 
to seat him on the credentiais presented. The supreme court of 
Florida had declared the certificate of Mr. Hull to be void and 
ordered the issuance of one to Mr. Bisbee, which was done. 


This, as I have said, was in the Forty-sixth Congress, and that | 
| prima facie claim to a seat upon this floor. 


body adopted a resolution that Mr. Hull be sworn in, a resolution 


i 


| as far as the board of canvassers was concerned, and the 
pursued as pointed out in the statutes of the United | 


| supreme court could issue the mandamus to the returning | 


this subject, to the effect that when this duty of canvassing the 
returns was once performed, as in this case, it was done forever 
board 
became functus officio, and no subsequent act could legally recon- 
vene them or revive their powers. 

In order to determine whether the subsequent bourd had 
power in the premises, you must consider the question independ- 
ently of the mandamus subsequently issued; because, if thi 
oard, 
then in office, to do this work, that returning board had the 
power to doit without the mandamus; because the supreme court 


| could not give the board a jurisdiction which it did not have 


| had. 


under the law. It could only enforce the jurisdiction which it 
And when a returning board performs its duty in Novem- 


ber, issues its certificates, and adjourns without day, goes out of 


office on the Ist of January and is succeeded by newly elected 
persons coming in at that time, does any gentleman say that the 
new returning board, composed of those newly elected persons, 


| could go to the returns on file, recount them, and issue a certifi- 
| cate on their own motion? 


in the precise terms as that now pending before us, except of | 


course as to the names of the parties. That resolution was con- 
sidered and adopted by 140 affirmative votes to 136 in the nega- 
tive. 
under the circumstances which Mr. Richardson presents here 
can not be annulled by a subsequent action of the State board of 
canvassers, and that is the opinion in accordance with those cited 
in the books. 

Permit me now, Mr. Speaker, to read an extract from McCrary 
on the Law of Elections, third edition, page 154, as bearing upon 
this subject. 

Mr. BURROWS. Before the gentleman proceeds will he 
allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will yield for a question, not for an argu- 
ment, however. 

Mr. BURROWS. I think the gentleman from Illinois makes 
a mistake ip the citation of the last case from the State of Flor- 
ida. 


This House, therefore, has decided that a certificate issued | 





[ think he will find on examination that there was nothing | 


to show that another certificate had been issued, by order of the | 


supreme court; but the point was made that there were only | 


some papers before the House. 
Mr.SPRINGER. Thegentleman from Michigan can examine 
the case for himself, 

Mr. BURROWS. I have done so and think the gentleman 
from Illinois is in error. 

Mr, SPRINGER. On page 154 of McCrary on the Law of 
Elections it is stated: 

A canvassing board having once counted the votes and declared the result 
according to law, has no power or authority to make a recount. 
Soman. fully performed it is performed once and forever, and can not 

That is quoted from Bowen vs. Hixon, 45th Missouri, page 
340, and the case of Gooding vs. Wilson in the Forty-second 
Congress. In the case of Bowen vs. Hixon here cited the court 
say: 

To suppose that it could be renewed— 

That is a recount— 


that the canvass of one day could be repeated the next, and counter certifi- 
cates be issued to different contestants, as new light or influence was brought 
to bear upon the mind of the clerk, would render the whole proceeding a 
farce. 

And in Gooding vs. Wilson the report of the committee has 
this language: 

Onexamination of precedents, it does not appear that this House favors the 
setting aside of official and formal counts, made with all the safeguards re- 
quired by law, on evidence only of subsequent informal and unofficial counts, 
without such safewuards. No instance was cited at the hearing where the 
person entinied by the oficial count was deprived of his seat by a subsequent 
unofficial count. On principle it would seem that if such a thing were, in 
the absence of fraud in the official count, in any case admissible, it should 
be permitted only when the ballot boxes had been so kept as to be conclusive 
of the identity of the ballots, and when the subsequent count was made with 
safeguards equivalent to those provided by law. In the absence of either of 
these conditions, the proof, as mere matter of fact, and without reference 
to statutory rules, would be less reliable, and therefore insuflicient. 


And further: 

In Minnesota it has beén held, in accordance with the principle just stated, 
that if the board of canvassers, after canvassing the votes, adjourn without 
day— 

As in this case— 
their power in the premises is at anend, and they can not reassemble, neither 
can a count by mandamus compel them to reassemble or give them any 
power in case of their so doing. 

That case was decided in the contest between Clark vs. Buch- 
anan, reported in 2d Minnesota, page 346; and this is the sub- 
stance of all of the authorities summed up in McCreary on Elec- 


I think the statement of that proposition destroys every pre- 
tense of right in the contestant in this case, Mr. Belknap, to a 
The returning board, 
not having the power of itself to reconvene, and not having 


| the power if it did reconvene to go over the work of its prede- 


cessors, the supreme court could not give it any more power 
than it had before. 

Mr. HAYES. The gentleman states that if the board had per- 
formed its duty and adjourned it could not further act, and that 
the court could not empower it to act. Now, suppose the board 
had not performed its duty, but had proceeded on an entirely 
false construction of the law. 

Mr. SPRINGER. In such eases the courts have caused them 
to reconvene and do their duty, when they have not done it ac- 
cording to law. 

Mr. HAYES. Is not that this case precisely? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Not at all. There is no pretension that 
they had not counted all the votes and acted upon everything 
before them when they were first in session. They did perform 
their duty in the first instance. I have before me Payne on 
Elections, the work cited by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
BURROWS]. There are several authorities in this book cited by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] in regard to the 


| power of the court, and reference is frequently made to the fact 


When this | 


that where a board had not performed its duty and had left un- 
done what was clearly its ministerial duty to do, in that case a 
mandamus issued; but the authorities in Payne on Elections 
cited by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BuRROWwS], after 
having been reviewed at length, are summed up in this case on 
page 764, in an application for a mandamus made to the supreme 
court of New York. 

it was alleged that the board of county canvassers had illegally and un- 
justly rejected the returns of one precinct, and had illegally and unjustly 
refused to canvass the votes of that precinct, and, as a consequence, had er 
roneously determined the result of the election as to one of the county officers 
and the court was asked to command the board to make anew canvass ! 
the purpose of correcting the error. The statute contained no provis 
authorizing adjourned meetings of the board, except for the purpose o! « 
taining corrections of precinct returns, in which case the adjournment was 
limited to three days. The court held that, to entitle the applicant to the 
mandamus, it must aqutet that he hada legal right to demand that some 
thing should be done by the defendants— 


That is, the canvassing board— 
which they had notdone; that it must appear that he had nospecific legal rem 
edy for the enforcement of that right, and must also appear that it was st 
in the power of the defendants to perform the acts required; that after the 
board of canvassers had met and organized according to law, and had pro- 
ceeded to estimate the votes of the county, made the statement prescribed 
by the statute, determined the result of the election, and caused a copy of 
their determination to be published, filed. and madea part of the record. anc 
had dissolved, its members were /functi oficio,and a mandamus would not be 
granted to compel them to reorganize and canvass the omitted pre: 
turn, and change their determination of the result accordingly, even ugh 
it appeared that they had erred in the rejection of the precinct return in 
question. 

This was decided in the case of The People vs. Supervisors, 1 
Barber's se peri. page 217. 

Now, gentlemen will find that that is the current of al! the 
thorities upon this subject; and there never was a case coming 
to this House where the prima facie right of a member to his 
seat was more perfectly made out and sustained by the rec 
than in this case. ; 

Now, in order to attack this certificate, it must appear fron 
something on the face of it that it is irregular; and upon t 
face of it, as I said before, it is precisely the same as the c 
cate of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BuRRows]. It gives 
just as good prima facie right to a seat as that gentleman hs 

And if Mr. Richardson is notentitled to be sworn in the gen- 
tleman who has made this objection was not entitled to be sworn 


in, for in all respects they are on all foursand like each other; » 


t 
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in this case there wasan attempt througha partisan court, elected 


into office, to perform duties which they have no power under 
the laws of Michigan to perform. Mr. Richardson, in this case, 
having complied with the lawof the State, having presented the 
credentials to the Clerk of this House, 


were at an end and Mr. Richardson’s right to a seat upon this 
floor is perfect. 

Mr.O’-FERRALL. Now, Mr. Speaker, I would be glad if the 
rentleman from Michigan would occupy his time now. How 
much time has been consumed? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee 
in the chair). The gentleman from Michigan has twenty-tive 
minutes remaining and the gentleman from Virginia twenty-one 
minutes. 

Mr. BURROWS. Iwish to occupy a moment. This matter 
is turning out, Mr. Speaker, as I expected. It will be dragged 
into politics, and, if possible, induce the members of this House 
to do an injustice. It is stated that there was an election in 
Michigan and a change of officers on the Ist day of January. 
What of it? Suppose there was a change. The canvassing 
board empowered to canvass the returns was just the same after 
the election as before. It may be proper in this connection to 
state—— 

Mr. WEADOCK. 
order. 

Mr. BURROWS. This is better order than we usually have 
on an election case where members have already made up their 
minds. The gentleman states that Mr. Belknap asked for a re- 
count in Ionia and Kent Counties. Mr. Belknap had filed a pe- 
tition for that purpose, but it was withdrawn. 

Mr. WEADOCK. And refiled. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Richardsonselected three precincts in 
the county of Kent and wanted a recount in those precincts, and 
then Mr. Belknap insisted that if a recount was to be had of those 
three precincts the recount should extend to the whole county. 
That was all there was of that, and that was the only step Mr. 
Belknap took towards getting a recount of the vote. 

But as | was saying, this case, like all cases in the House of 
Representatives, is at once dragged into the slough of politics, 
and it will be a happy day in the history of this country when 
all contests for seats in this House are takenentirely away from 
the House and decided by an impartial tribunal: and it is for 
that reason that I suggested, and am hopeful that the Committee 
on Elections when appointed, or a special committee of the best 
lawyers of this House, and I do not care to which party they be- 
long, may take these certificates and the documentary evidence 
and determine the question as to who has the prima facie case. 

But I am amazed at the position taken by some gentlemen on 
the other side, and especially by the distinguished gentlemen 
who has just taken his seat{Mr. SPRINGER], thatafter the board 
of State canvassers had canvassed the vote and declared the re- 
sult and the certificate to Mr. Richardson issues and his name 
is placed on the roll, that there is no power in the court of the 
State of Michigan to compel a canvass of that vote. I call his 
attention to the fact that he differs with the supreme court of 
several of the States. This canvassing board of the State is not 
a board created for the special purpose of canvassing the returns, 
but had other duties under the laws. They are the canvassing 
board by virtue of their office. 

he gentleman read from Paine, and he read about the only 
case he could find that holds the doctrine which he sees fit to 
present to this House, namely, that the board of canvassers hav- 
ing once determined the matter, there is no power to reconvene 
the board, nor can the courtorder it. I call his attention to page 
06, where I read: 
: The court will ascertain the contents of the return as delivered to the can- 
Vvassers, and will by mandamus compel them to canvass such return. 


That is a case reported in 65 Mo. 


_in &@ case decided by the supreme court of Kentucky, the canvassers had 
given the certificate of election to the competitor of the petitioner befor: 
the issue of the alternative writ. The court awarded a peremptory writ, 
Th ipelling the canvassers to grant acertificate of election to the petitioner 
, ue courtsaid: “Nor do we regard it as an available objection that the 
ee already acted in the matter as in this case. Inferior judicial tri- 
pe , coneone’ be controlled in their action by mandamus. They can be com- 
om ‘0 act; but, having discretion in all judicial questions, they must, in 
a. cases, be allowed to determine how they shall act. Itis notso, however 

Until they have performed the exact duty im 


I hope, Mr. Speaker, we will have better 








with ministerial officers. 
Posed upon them by the law, they must be considered as in default. 


' And in this case the Ionia board did not perform their exact 
Guty; they did something else— 

punt they perform the exact duty imposed upon them by law they must 
aly ae as in default; and in a case like this it would be alegal anom- 
the allow the examining board to rely upon the fact that they had issued 
om certificate of election to a party who had not received the largest num- 
Bon why eee, Contrary to an express provision of the law, as a sufficient rea- 

y they should not be compelled to perform an imperative duty. 


who under the law, as he | 
was empowered to do, fixed his name upon the roll, his functions | 
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Mr. SPRINGER. Will the gentleman allow me now’ 
at the same time this election took place, and subsequently came | ' ' 


Mr. BURROWS. I can not y 1. I have only mo 
ments left, and I shall be obliged if the gentl n will ter- 
rupt me. That case was decided in the State o < 

The supreme court of Kentucky ha 
And I am fearful that this will disturb th sition of d 
from Lllinois 
the supren ourt of Kentu ( rs: 
go out of office pending i ipp i to 
issue a certificate of election t ‘ € 
ceived the | est number of vo “ee ! ‘ will 
operate upon such pers $a5 may y ia ( ; rd of cany ‘rs 


at the time it is granted 


That was exactly this case—— 





Mr. SPRINGER. No, sir: there was no mandamus } ling 
when the board went out of office. 

Mr. BURROWS. My dear sir, there was. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Notin the supreme court. 

Mr. BURROWS. There was. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Thesupremecourt had not issued the man- 
damus against these officers. 

Mr. BURROWS. Notagainst these officers ; but the proceed- 
ings were instituted on the 23d of December and the bourd went 
out of office on the Ist of Jamuary. 

The supreme court of Kentucky has also hel ut in case the canvassers 
go out of office pending an application for a1 n Lo compet em to 
issue a certificate of el mM to the per n shown byt returns to have re 
ceived the highest number of votes, the mdamus whe ranted will rate 
upon such per nS as ma by law, compose the board canvassers at the 


time the mandamus is granted. 

Mr. SPRINGER. 1 have a case—- 

Mr. BURROWS. I must decline to be interrupted, simply 
because I have not time to yield. 





In a case decided by the supreme court of Kansas the canvassers had de 
clared the plaintiff's competitor elected to the office of county clerk and had 
adjourned, and the first question decided by t cou was whe after 
these facts, the court could, by mandamus, compel the canvassers to reas- 
semble and make acorrect canvass This question was decided in the affirm- 
ative. The court said The canvass is a ministerial act, and per 
formance is no more a discharge of the duty enjoined thanno perf thice, 

, 


And a candidate has as much right to insist upon a canvass l re 
turns as he has of any part, and may be prejudiced as mu 
by a total failure. The adjournment of the board does not deprive the court 
of the power t» compel it to act 1y more than the adjournment of a term 
of the district court would prevent this court compelling, by man- 
damus, the signing of a bill of exceptions by the Judge of that court which 
had been tendered to him before the adjournment." 


1 by a partial as 


from 


I mightadd that the gentleman from Illinois[Mr. SPRINGER]— 
of course unintentionally—picked out about the only case which 
would sustain his position. I now yield ten minutes toe the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL]. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I shall assume that the facts 
connected with this case have already been sufficiently discussed 
to put them entirely into the possession of the House, so that it 
will be unnecessary now for me to make any recital of them. 
The question under discussion has no relation to the ultimate 
right of either of ‘these parties to aseatin this House. The 
question at present is simply as to a prima facie right; or, in 
other words, as to what the Clerk ought to have done, in making 
up the roll of this House, with respect to these two applicants 
for membership. 

Now, the Revised Statutes (section 31) provide that ‘fin mak- 
ing up the roll of members at the first meeting of a Congress, 
the Clerk of the next preceding House shall place thereon the 
names of those persons and of such persons only whose creden- 
tials show that they were regularly elected in accordance with 
the laws of their States, respectively, or the laws of the United 
States.” 

Now, it will be observed that this Spitute points out the party 
who shall make the roll, to wit, the Clerk of the House; it desig- 
nates the parties who shall be put on that roll, to wit, those 
whose credentials show that they were regu! 
cordance with the laws of their respective States or of the United 
States. It prescribes, furthermore, impliedly at least, the time 
at which the Clerk of the House shall make up the roll in ac- 
cordance with the credentials of its members, to wit, upon the 
assembling of Congress. 


rly elected,in ac- 


I pause here to say that nobody, therefore, can be dec« l by 
the claim that because the Clerk, upon th ipt of y 
certificate, put the name of the party presenting that certificate 
upon his roll, he ceases to have the authority afterward to strike 
off that name and put on the name of another; for it will be ob- 
served the time at which this roil is to be made up is upegn the 
organization of the House: and the parties whose nam: e to 
be placed on that roll are the parties who at that time have pre- 
sented to the Clerk credentials showing that they had been 


elecied in accordance with the laws of their respective States 
or of the United States. 

Now, bearing in mind the time at which the roll 
up, and the provisions of law applicable to the making up of that 





is to be made 
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roll, we come down to the situation as it was presented to the 
Clerk yesterday when this House met in extraordinary session. 
What was that situation? He found that he had one more cer- 
tificate from the State of Michigan than there were Representa- 
tives, under the law, from that State; in other words, he found 
that in a certain district two parties presented each a certificate 
and claimed a right to a place on the Clerk’s rollin the organiza- 
tion of this House. What was his duty under the circumstances ? 
His duty, | — it, was to inquire ‘whose credentials showed 
that he was regularly elected inaccordance with the laws of the 
State of Mic) higan. How should he ascertain that fact as be- 
tween these two certificates? I say he was to ascertain that fact, 
first, from the certificates themselves; and secondly, if there 
were any decisions of thesupreme court of the State of Michigan 
that qualified those certificates or either of them in any respect, 
then he was to take into consideration those decisions. 

Now, in what respect did those certificates differ, and in what 
resect did t Ley agree? They both camefrom the properly con- 
stituted board, legally authorized under the laws of the State of 
Michigan to issue a certificate under the circumstances. They 
agree in that respect. They differ in this respect: that one of 
those certificates which is earlier in date than the other is ex- 
pressly annulled by the second, and that that annulment is 
vouched for as valid by the decision of the highest tribunal of 
the State—the ultimate exponent so far as we know, in an ex- 
amination of this kind, of the law of the State of Michigan. 

But gentlemen on the other side of the House say that the 
board was functus officio when it issued its first certificate. I 
submit that a board elected for two years is not functus officio 
until the expiration of its term; and I further submit the propo- 
sition that a board—even a temporary board—can not become 
functus officio by the nonperformanee of a duty, and if it can not 
become functus officio by the nonperformance of a duty it can not 
become functus officio by the illegal performance of a duty. 

Now, then, — ourselves in the place of the Clerk—and 
what the Clerk has wrongfully done, if he has wrongfully done 
anything, the House will correct—putting ourselves in the posi- 
tion of the Clerk, we find that on the day when his roll was to 
be made up it appeared to him by the regularly issued certificate 
of the duly authorized board of the State of Michigan that Mr. 
Belknap was entitled to the seat; and it appeared to him further 
that the certificate was issued not alone upon the authority of 
this board but in accordance with the decision of the highest 
tribunal known to these two citizens, Mr. Belknap and his op- 
ponent, contesting here for a place on this floor. 

What, then, Mr. Speaker, was the duty of the Clerk of this 
House? Is it not perfectly plain that it was his duty to put on 
the roll the name of the man whose credentials showed that he 
was regularly elected in accordance with the law of the State of 
Mi hig. wn—Mr. Belknap? 

And, sir, it is too late for Congress to go back upon the propo- 
sition that it is bound in the first instance, always, by the de- 
cision of the court of last resort in the different States with re- 
_ ct to the construction of their own statutes. Itisa rule of 

1e Supreme Court of the United States, and it is the rule of this 
House. 

In the last Congress, many gentlemen here will call to mind 
the fact that because the supreme court of the State of Penn- 
sylvania had soconstrued a statute as to give—carrying out that 
construction—a seat here to a member on that side of the House 
instead of toa member on this side of the House who held the 
certificate of election, thie House, following the decision of the 
supreme court of the State of Pennsy lvania in the case of Craig 
vs. Stewart, turned out the :atter and put in Craig. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I hope my friend from Michi- 
gan will yield to me just a minute longer. 

Mr. BURROWS. Very well. 

Mr. DALZELL. LIonly want to say in addition that over from 
that last Congress I hear a voice, and it is the voice of my hon- 
ored friend from Vi rginia [Mr. O’FERRALL], chairman of the last 
Committee on Elec tions, in his report to this House in the con- 
tested case of Noyes vs. Rockwell, from the State of New York, 
and he uses this heart 

Your committee are of the opinion that the decision of the court of last 
resort of a State upon the construction of a statute of that State, and in a 


matter before thet thvolving the construction of a statute of that State, 
should be binding upon them. 


And therefore they held that under the decision of the State 
court of appeals of New York, affirming the lower court, os 
was prina jacie elected. I ask my friend from Virginia to appl 
to this case the law he laid down then, and in that event he will 
be compelled to say that Charles E. Belknap’s name shall go on 
the roll of this House as prima facie entitled to a seat therein. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. 1 now yield ten minutes to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Brown]. 
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Mr. BROWN. Mr. Spe: ker, I do not believe that a m 
of the questions which have been discussed here, in connec 
with the pending case, are questions for the House to e 
and determine at this time. It seems to me that these qu 
are such as ought to go with the case tothe Committee on 
tions after that committee has been a ippointed, and ha 
charged with the consider: ition of this case. 

The question as to the validit y of these certific ites an 
action, if any, the supreme court of the State of Michi 
taken with regard to them, is one which, under the ru! 
House heretofore, has first been committed to the jurisdic 
the Committee on Elections, considered by that committ 
reported by it to the House, and acted on by the Hou 
the question as to who should be sworn in as a memb« 
House on his prima facie claim to a seat here is one wh 
House may act on and should act on at the time the House i 
organized, and he presents himself to take his oathof offic 
inasmuch as questions hi uve been cons ee in the coi rs 
discussion going to the merits of the case I will briefly 
status. 

The laws of the State of Michigan with regard to el 
provide that any candidate for an office, after the clo: 

election, may have the votes cast at such election recount 
the board of county canvassers, and empowers such 
send for and open the ballot boxes and recount the vy 
committee ofits members. Mr. Belknap recognized the \ 
of this law by petitioning the proper authorities of Kent ( 
for a recount of the vote of that county under this sta atu 
withdrew his petition the next day, but refiled it a f 
thereafter. 

Mr. Richardson asked arecount as tolonia County. Th 
board made the canvass from the reports certified up fr 
Congressional district, and ascertained that Mr. Richards 
received a plurality of ten voies, and on the 17th day of D 
ber last the State board issued to him his certificate of e 
as a member of the Fifty-third Congress. The certific te 
due form, valid on its face, and was issued by competent au 

On the Ist day of sameeny last the State officers of Mi 
constituting the State board of canvassers for that State, w] 
the canvass of the votes cast at the last Congressional ele 
the district in question, went out of office, ; and their suc 
were inducted into office. On the 23d day ‘of Decembe ¥ ~ 
before this board of canvassers went out of office, Mr. B: 
filed his petition for a proceeding in mandamus in a ~ 
courtof Michigan against the board of canvassersof Ionia ' 
alone, and his petition was to have the statute declared n 
void so far as it was applicable to the election of mem 
Congress. This petition of his was filed on the 23d da) 
cember, 1892, one day after Mr. Richardson's certific 
been filed with the Clerk of this House. 

I will not comment upon the decision now of the supren 
of Michigan, because I think it is immaterial respect 
right of Mr. Richardson to be admitted at once to a seat 
House and sworn in as a member on his prima facie cas 

Another mandamus proceeding was instituted to con 
State board of canvassers of Michigan to canvass the r 
all the counties in the district, and in doing so to canyas- 
turns from [Ionia County with the recount had on Mr. R 
son’s petition eliminated. Whether the supreme cour 
risdiction or not is a question to be considered, in my ju 
more appropriately when the whole contest comes b 
House for determination after having been consider d 
Committee on Elections. But I think I ean safely s 
time, that when a canvassing board has convened and 1 
canvass and declared the result its duty is ended. 

It ean not reconvene itself, nor can it be compelled to 
vene and revise or reverse its former action, in the abs 
statute expressly authorizing such proceedings. The n 
< canvassers had no duty to perform until after the 1 

ral election was held. 

~ But these are questions to be considered later on, No 
state briefly the reasons why I think Mr. Richardson s 
sworn iu at once. Primarily, at the very commenceme! 
ereation and organization of this House of Represent 
was the American belief and the common law of our p« 
to speak, that every district in the United States should 
resented on this floor during every moment of time. 
now. This House has no right to take away one hou 
that any Congressional district ought to be represent: 
What right has this House to postpone for any length « 
the swearing in of a qualified gentleman who appears w1' h 
tificate of election valid on its face? 

Therefore I protest against the honeyed words of my '' 
from Michigan [Mr. BuRROWws], who says: ‘‘ Send both 
gentlemen to the Committee on Elections,” to sleep away |" 
bly six months of the right of the people of that district to » 
represented on this floor. Why shall not Mr. Richardson 
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sworn in now? The law of Congress for the organization of this 
House provides that— 
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Before the first meeting of each Congress the Clerk of the next preceding | 


House of Representatives shall make a roll of the Representatives-elect and 
place thereon the names of those persons and such persons only— 


Says the statute— 
whose credentials show that they were regularly elected according to the 
laws of the States respectively, or the laws of the United States. 

This statute confers authority and jurisdiction on the person 
named in it, the Clerk of the preceding House of Representa- 
tives, and upon him alone, to make up the rollof membership of 
this House. His jurisdiction is exclusive to make up the roll of 
the membership for the House of Representatives soon to con- 
yene, and in making up such rollI maintain that in a case where 
a number of certificates of election come to him from the same 
district, showing different claimants from the same district for 
aseat in the same House of Representatives, his jurisdiction in 
such a case is judicial. Heis to hear, determine, and decide, 
and when he does decide, his decision stands until this House, 


under its own rules, after full investigation, reverses it. And 
when his decision is made, and in pursuance of it he enters on 


the roll of membership the name of some person claiming a seat 
here, he thereby makes a part of the record of this House; and 
for this reason the claimant, Mr. Richardson, not only has a 
prima facie case, because of the certificate of election he holds, 
but he has another prima facie case, so to speak, because his 
name is on the roll, and no one can strike it off save this House 
of Representatives alone. 

His certifieate of election and his name being entered on the 
roll of membership of this House by the officer whose sworn duty 
by law it was to make up such roll of membership, entitles him 
to be sworn in atonce. Otherwise his district will for the time 
being go unrepresented. I do not mean to say, nor am | under- 
stood as saying that his name being on the roll of membership 
concludes this House from striking it off and seating another 
person; but dering the investigation he is entitled to member- 
ship here, and to continue as a member until this House investi- 
gates the whole case and decides against him. 

{Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr.O’FERRALL. Mr. Speaker, I believe [ have eleven min- 
utes remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The- gentleman from Virginia [Mr. O’FER- 
RALL] has eleven minutes remaining, and the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] has five minutes remaining. 

Mr. OFERRALL. I understand the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. BURROWS] does not propose to consume his five min- 
utes- 

Mr. BURROWS. 





Oh, yes; I propose to occupy my time. 

Mr.O°FERRALL. Will you occupy it now, please? 

Mr. BURROWS. Before yielding to the gentleman to whom 
I shail yield, I wish to state that perhaps, in view of the direc- 
tion in which this discussion is drifting, it will be of service to 
the House to know that the opinion of the court in all these cases 
was prepared and delivered by the Democratic member of the 
bench. I do not know whether that will have any influence or 
not. I now yield to the gentleman from Alabama |Mr. OATES]. 

Mr. OATES. Mr. Speaker, I have listened to this discussion 
with considerable interest, and in the brief time that I have had 
to look into the case, I have become impressed with the idea 
that it ought not to be decided upon the discussion and investi- 
gation that we have had, which is too slight; and it would make 
& precedent of too great importance to be established in this 
sort of perfunctory way. I understand there is no regular con- 
test, and the two gentlemen claiming the seat come here each 
on a prima facie case, and hence it is very important that it 
should be properly decided. 

[ agree with my friend from Indiana [Mr. BROWN] in much 
that he has said, and he said it quite well and with great force. 
But, sir, by what authority does a member come here and claim 
his seat ? By the authority of his State ; and when the certifi- 
cate of Mr. Richardson was presented to the Clerk of this House 
the Clerk did right in putting his name on the roll. The Clerk 
also did right in calling the attention of the House to the fact 
that he had put his name upon the roll under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances, and the subsequent certificate of election that came 
in favor of Mr. Belknap. So that while the Clerk had some- 
thing to do, something to decide, and decided correctly under 
the lights Sciore hin: it is not conclusive to this House, nor 
ought it t» be s2cnted in cvery case. We act rationally, and as 
intelligent san ; and ought we, simply because the Clerk put on 
the roll the name of a man which first reached his office, deter- 
mine that he is entjiled to the seat ? Now, I think not. 

Now the State «f Michigan speaks, and in two voices—one 
coming primarily from the State board of canvassers. Subse- 
quently the State board of canvassers speaks n, with the 
Supreme courtof the State behind them. Now, whichis the true 





| but I want to know that I am doin 





voice of the State? Thatisthe question to be determined. Sonm« 
gentlemen think the supreme court decided right, and others as- 
sail that decision. Have we had time to investigate it and see 
which stands on the better ground? I think not. Now , no 
man can undertake to say on this floor, whohas not been informed 
of the case and who has not had time to look into the statutes, 
whether the decision of the court was right or wrong. Itisa 
grave matter to be determined without investigation, that a su- 
preme court of a State has made a partisar ision or a wrong 
decision. My understanding is that that court, in respect to its 
politics, is ® mixed court, and that the opi iin 
one of these cases was by a Democrat. 

Mr. BURROWS. Both. 

Mr. OATES. Politics ought not to enter into a question of 
this character. It isa question of law; and it is far more impor 
tant that that question should be properly decided than that 
either of these gent em ese ted during the brit pel rd that 
would elapse before a decision could be had. 

We can ailord to do right, and it always pays men to do right 
and we want to avoid the danger of doing wrong in this case 


1 
and if I had to vote now I might vote to seat Mr. Rich 


: dson;: 
y right, and I wish to offer an 
amendment 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 
Mr. OATES. Asa substitute for the proposition now pend- 


ing. 

The SPEAKER. The previous question has been demanded. 

Mr. O°PFERRALL. And I reserve all points of order 

Mr. BURROWS. The point of order is made. Can not 
point of order be allowed to rest for a moment until debate is 
closed, so as to see whether the point of order is 

The SPEAKER. 
cut off debate. 
bama? 

Mr. OATES. My motion is simply to send the case to the Com- 
mittee on Elections, when constituted, that it 
should report atthe earliestopportunity who has the better claim. 

Mr. BURROWS. May Isuggest, for amoment, thatit be con- 
sidered offered—not pending perhaps, but just offered—and then 
we will determine the question whether it is in order or no 

Mr. WEADOCK. I raise the question of order that the pre- 
vious question has been ordered, which cuts off amendments. 

Mr. BURROWS. Well, if that is to be the course, I insist 
that the point of order is not welltaken. The previous question 
has not been ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Demanded. 

Mr. BURROWS. I think the Chair will find on examination 
that the previous question has not been demanded. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. Oh, yes. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman will look at 
seems to be quite plain. 

Mr. BURROWS. Does the Chair de 
order considered? 

The SPEAKER. 
point of order. 

Mr. BURROWS. 
of yesterday. 

After the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. O’FERRALL] had in- 
troduced his resolution and I offered an amendment in the way 
of a substitute I find the following: 

Mr. O’FERRALL. Mr 
original r¢ ution ar 
igan. 

Mr. BuRRowsS. Do I understand 
the previous question? 

Mr. O’F BRRALL. | do j 

Mr. BuRRows. That will cut off debate. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. No, it will leave an hour, I understand, 

Mr. BuRROwS. But we have no rules now. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. Well, under the practice that prevails. 

Mr. BurRows. I hope the gentleman will not do that. 


the 
rood 


The demand for the previous question would 


What is the motion of the gentleman from Ala- 


to consider, and 


the RECORD it 
ire to have the point of 
The Chair will hear the gentleman on the 


I call attention of the Chair to the RECORD 





opeakel 


I demand the previous question on the 
1 the amendment offered by the gentleman from Mich- 





the gentleman from Virginia to demand 


under the rules. 


Mr. O’FERRALL. I do not desire to cut off debate. What time does the 
gentleman desire? 

Mr. BurRows. I should like to take the floor in my own right. I thinkI 
can get through with a statement of the case inside of an hour 

Mr. O’FERRALL. It seems to me thatan hour ought to be sufficient alto- 


gether. Would the gentleman not be content with thirty minu 

Mr. BurRRows. Mr. Speaker, there will be no time occupied on t 
that is not necessary for a proper presentation of the cas¢ 
hour will be ample for that purpose. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. Say thirty minutes? 

Mr. BurRRows. It would not be sufficien An hour on this side will 
possibly be consumed. But, as Ihave said, there is no disposition to occupy 
time uselessly. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. Very well, lam content, I shall agree to two hours’ de- 
bate. One hour on each side, to be controlled on the one side by the gentle- 
man from Michigan and the other by myself. 


Now, if the Speaker will observe, when the demand was made 
for the previous question it was upon the theory that an hour 
upon each side would be allowed for debate under the rule. I 
then stated that if the previous question should be ordered it 


iis side 


I presume an 
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would cut off debate; whereupon the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. O’FERRALL] said, ‘I do not desire to cut off debate.” 
When I stated the effect of the previous question and expressed 
a hope that he would not demand it and thus cut off debate he 
said that he did not desire to cut off debate. I took that as a 
withdrawal of the demand for the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. Of course the gentleman from Michigan 
{[Mr. BuRkOWS) knows quite well that the effect of ordering the 
previous question is something further than the mere cutting off 
of debate. The gentleman from Virginia |Mr.O’FERRALL] might 
have desired to cut off amendments, but not to cut off debate. 
His statement was merely that he had no desire to cut off debate. 
His object might have been to have the demand for the previous 
question pending in order to cut off amendment. 

Mr.O°’FERRALL. That was my desire. I did not wish to re- 
strict debate at all, but I did desire tocutoff amendment. That 
was my object. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that after the two 
hours’ debate have been exhausted, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginisn |Mr. O’FERRALL) is entitled to the floor. The two hours 
were to be devoted to debate and nottoamendment. They were 
granted for the purpose of debate, and when the debate is ex- 
hausted, [ hold that it is the duty of the Chair to recognize the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. O’FERRALL]to control the further 
parliamentary proceedings in regard to these resolutions. He 
is now upon the floor for that purpose, and he has the right to 
control the tloor; otherwise the opposition could take the matter 
out of the hands of the gentleman having charge of it. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make one sugges- 
tion in relation to this matter. I understand that the motion 
of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES] is to commit. I 
desire to ask whether or no, under the parliamentary law modi- 
fied by the practice of this House, the motion to commit would 
not be admissible even after the motion for the previous ques- 
tion? 

The SPEAKER. The argument has treated this as an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I understood it to be really a motion to com- 
mit. 

Mr. BURROWS. I suppose that is the substance of it, a mo- 
tion to commit to the Committee on Elections; and a motion to 


‘commit, even after the previous question is ordered, would 


clearly be in order under the common practice. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hold that as an amendment 
this is not now in order, and when the gentieman from Virginia 
[Mr. O’FERRALL] concludes his remarks the question can be 
taken as to referring the matter or committing it. 

Mr. OATES. Mr. Speaker, I will make the motion to com- 
mit it to the Committee—— 

Mr. O’FERRALL. The gentleman can not take me off the 
floor. He can make his motion afterwards. I now yield three 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HEARD]. 

Mr. HEARD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the attention of 
the House to only one point in this case. It is very clear to my 
mind that the case should go to a committee for full exami- 
nation, and that the House should not assume to change the 
status which we find existing here until the investigation is 
made before that committee, and which can not be properly 
made elsewhere. It must be evident to the mind of every mem- 
ber of this House who has listened to the discussion, that the 
rights of the parties to this controversy can be disclosed only by 
an examination of the vote cast in Ionia County. Mr. Belknap 
was elected but for the recount of that vote. That recount was 
made under a statute which was supposed to give authority to 
make it. Whether the statute did give such authority or not, 
that recount was made by the same board which had made the 
original count, and, being made later, it was presumably made 
honestly in correction of errors found in the original count. 

The recount was not made by a new board coming into office 
by a political change; it was the work of the same board sitting 
in judgment upon their own prior action. They found such 
errors in the first count as to change the result and cause the 
State board to award the certificate of election to Mr. Richard- 
son. Now, when the supreme court, after a change of adminis- 
tration, orders a recount, how does it do it? Does it ordera 
recount to be made of the ballots there, as from the beginning? 
Oh, no. It orders that the State board shall be convened in 
extraordinary séssion, and when the board is ordered to convene 


-it is by the same-order directed not to take cognizance of a re- 


count or to make a new and correct one, but to count the original 
returns, or to repeat the original count, which presumably con- 
tained errors which the first recount had corrected. 

I say that the recount asked for by Mr. Richardson was made 
by the board that made the original count, and if the members 
of that board were honest men, as we have aright to assume, 
they but corrected the errors in the first count by the result 
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certified in the second. At any rate the method of counting, the 
tabulation, etc., adopted by the board in Ionia County shoulq 
be examined into by the only power now competent to make that 
examination—this Hons of Representatives, acting in the first 


instance through its Committee on Elections. Mr. Belin ip hag 
not come here in the regular way; he is not here upon a ; lar 
election contest. I[f he were, all these facts pertaining to t 


first count and the recount of those ballots in Ionia Coun‘y, and 
even the ballots themselves, wou!d appear. He is here seeking 
the seat upona technicality. Let him seek his right by them 

proceeding that can properly determine the questions atiecting 


the real merits of this case. The right to this seat depends on 
who really carried Ionia County, and this House can not decile 
that question without an examination of all the facts inv d: 
and the mandate of the supreme court, relied on by 1 


testant, not only failed to provide for that, but actually pri v: nted 
it by ordering the first count to be accepted as final, althouch 
the board which made it had subsequently tried to correct errors 


therein, which errors gave contestant the vote of said count 
and therefore his only title to a seat in this House. 

Mr. O°-FERRALL. Mr. Speaker, unless the House of Repre- 
sentatives proposes to surrender its right to pass upon t! 
tion and qualifications of its own members to another tribinal, 
it must seat Mr. Richardson upon the certificate which he holds 
His certificate is regular in form and comes from a board which 
was duly authorized and empowered to canvass the returns, : 
clare the result, and grant the certificate under the laws of the 
State of Michigan. 

The supreme court of Michigan undertook to annul this cer- 
tificate upon the ground that the canvassing board had erred 
in judgment in granting the certificate, and issued a man: 
requiring the board, whose membership had in the me intime 
been changed, to meet and canvass the returns in a manner pre- 
scribed by the court, and to issue a certificate to Mr. Beiknap 
the competitor of Richardson. 

It is not my desire to criticise the action of any court: nor do 
I intend to criticise the action of the supreme court of Michi 
in this case. But I must exercise my own judgment in this mat- 
ter, and upon an examination of the question involved, with a 
due deference to that honorable court, I must dissent from its 
judgment. 

I insist that the board of State canvassers having met in pur- 
suance of law and canvassed the returns, declared the result, and 
issued the certificate of election to Richardson, it was /iicius 
officio, and there was no power anywhere to reconvene it or re- 
quire it to reverse its action. Its action was final, and irrevo- 
cable so far as it could be affected by any tribunal except the 
House of Representatives upon a proper presentation of error 
and upon an issue involving the merits of the case not the mere 
prima facie right. 

I insist that when the certificate was issued to Richardson he 
acquired a vested right which could not be wrested from him 
by an ex parte proceeding, such as was taken in this case against 
the board of State canvassers. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BuRROws] referred to 4 
decision of the supreme court of Kansas. He claimed that un- 
der that decision it was within the province of the supreme 
court of Michigan to reconvene the State board of canvassers in 


) 


! 


this case and by mandamus require the board to annul its former 
decision and issue the certificate to Belknap. I have not been 
able to read the decision cited by the gentleman, but I have here 


alater decision of the supreme court of Kansas—a decision 
rendered since the election of last fall—and itis directly oposite 
to the ruling referred to by him. 

The court says: 

Considering all the facts and circumstances of this case present 
the trial, as no fraud, wrong, or other official misconduct is imput« 
members of the State board of canvassers, or either of them, in | . 
and counting the returns complained of, we must hold that they di 
properly reject any returns or refuse to canvass any proper returns en 
the board adjourned, on the Ist day of December, 1892, the members (he! 
had fully discharged all of their duties; and it is too late now to sa) (thal 
they can voluntarily, or by compulsion, meet again, as canvassers, (v eX 
ine and pass upon the returns ofthe election of November, 1892 : 

Asa body, the board of State canvassers is Sunctus o ficio—official vd 
It has no power of resurrection, so as to consider the returns of th tion 
of November, 1892, and this court can not animate its dead body 
breath of life. Not only has its power in the premises ended, but 
cessors have no authority to reassemble, or act again upon the ele 
turns. 


Now apply this decision to the case under discussion. |' W!!! 
be found sustaining the position which I take, that the mandan 
of the supreme court of Michigan was improperly awarded, o 
that there was nothing in existence upon which it could oper" 
The State board of canvassers, in the language of the court. W's 
dead, and the court had no power to resurrect it or animte 18 
dead body with the breath of life. 

Let us bear in mind that the only question before the House 
is the prima facie right of Mr. Richardson to a seat on this /0v' 
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If any wrong was done Mr. Belknap, if any error was committed, 
if any votes were rejected or counted improperly for either 
I , this House can and will mete out justice. It is true, Mr. 
Belknap has not instituted a contest in due form, but I will vote 
fo esolution directing the Committee on Elections, when ap- 

inted, to investigate all the facts and make a report upon the 


Mr. Speaker, I shall not detain the House longer. I repeat, 
the only question upon which we are now to pass is the prima 
facie right of Mr. Richardson. As to this there can not, in my 
opinion, be any doubt. I believe he entitled to the seat he 

ims, and ought to be sworn in without delay. 

now demand the previous g on the resolution sub- 
mitted by me and the substitute offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. BURROWS]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia |Mr. O’FER- 

| demands the previous question upon the resolution and 


is 





( } 


estlon 


Lu . 

r. BURROWS. What has become of the proposition of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. OATES. The Speaker, I understand, ruled it out of 
order. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I move to refer the resolution and substitute 
to a special committee of five, to report within ten days. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. Is that motion in order? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman make any point on the 
motion? 

Mr. OFERRALL. I raise a point of order upon it. I do not 
desire to discuss it. Let the Chair pass upon it. 

The SPEAKER. The House is now acting without any rules 
framed by itself, and the Chair is inclined to hold that until the 
adoption of rules 

Mr. DINGLEY. Before that, Mr. Speaker, I desire to call 
the attention of the Chair to a ruling of Speaker Carlisle in the 
Forty-ninth Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has the ruling in question before 
him and was going to read from it: 





Until the adoption of rules, the rules and practice of the House in former 
s constituted the principal part of the parliamentary law of the 
House of Representatives. 


Congress 


That is a ruling in the Fiftieth Congress, of Speaker Car- | 


lisle. I have the ruling before me, but have not had time toex- 
amine it. 
The Chair will hold, subject to correction on further exami- 


nation, if the Chair becomes convinced that it is erroneous, that | 


the motion of the gentleman from Maine to refer this matter to 
a special committee of five tobe appointed by the Chair, with au- 
thority to report within ten days, is in order, and the question 
will be first taken on that motion. 

Mr. BURROWS. I suppose the gentleman from Maine means 
together with the certificates and all the documentary features 
in the case. 

The SPEAKER. With all the papers, the Chair will assume. 

The question was taken on the motion of Mr. DINGLEY; and 
on a division there were—ayes 118; noes 170. 

Mr. DINGLEY. On that question, Mr. Speaker, I demand 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 128, nays 193, 
not voting 33; as follows: 


a YEAS—128. 

“dams, Fletcher, Joy, Ray, 

Aitken, Funk, Keifer, Reed, 

Aldrich, Gardner, Lacey, Reyburn, 

Apsley, Gear, Lefever, Robinson, Pa. 
Avery, Gillet, N. Y. Lilly, Russell, Conn. 

Baker, N. H. Gillett, Mass. Linton, Scranton, 

Bartholdt, Grosvenor, Loud, Settle, 

Beiden, Grout, Loudenslager, Shaw, 

B ham, Hager, Lucas, Sherman, 

Blair, Hainer, Mahon, Smith, 

Boutelle, Hall, Minn. Marsh, Stephenson, 

Bower, N.C. Harmer, Martin, Ind. Stone, C. W. 

Bowers, Cal. Harris, Marvin, N. Y. Storer, 

Broderick, Harter, McCall, Strong, 

Brostus, Hartman, McCleary, Minn. Sweet 
sUrTOWS, Haugen, McDowell, Tawney, 
aldwell, Hayes, Meiklejohn, Taylor, Tenn. 
vnnon, Til. Heiner, Mercer, Thomas, 


Henderson, Ill. 
Henderson, Iowa 


Milliken, 
Moon, 


Tracey, 


Updegraff, 


c 
c 
Chickering 
Childs, 

C 


sobb, Ala. Hepburn, Morse, Van Voorhis, N. Y, 
Cooper, Wis. Hermann, Murray, Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Cousins, Hicks, Northway, Walker, 
Cummings, Hilborn, Oates, Wanger, 

Curtis, Kans. Hitt, O'Neill, Pa. Waugh, 
irtis, N.Y. Hooker, N, Y. Payne, Wheeler, Ill. 

oo zell, Hopkins, Il. Perkins, White, 

Doe Hopkins, Pa. Phillips, Wilson, Ohio 
ne liver, Houk, Tenn. Pickler, Wilson, Wash. 

D olittle, Hulick, Post. Wooner, 
Ellie Johnson, Ind. Powers, Wright, Mass. 
8, Oregon Johnson, N.Dak Randall, Wright, Pa. 
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NAYS—193 

A tt Coop lex Tikit I 
Alderson Cornish J son, Ohio I y 
Alexa er Cove: J : 
Al Cox I R n. 
Arn Crain l , R 
Bailey Crawt K I 
Gaker, Kans Davey 1 I 
Bankhead Davis l k 
Barnes eA nd I Ry 
Bartlett Dek or I sa 
Barwig I i I 
Bell, Colo Dir L 
Berr\ D t L al 
Black, Ga Donovan I oO 
Bla l Dunn Ly! t 
Bila ard, pul Ma x, 
Bland Edm is Macuire, ‘ 
Boa er k Lis WY I r * 
Be Kx h s i 
Br En M Ss 
Bre Ark. Epe Mi ’ Ky. - 
Br e, Ky. Erd n M h Ss ‘ 
Bret ] M i, stra 
Bri Fielder, Mel yn SS 
Br kshire, Pi in, Mcktt k, I ert, S. ( 
131 n Forman, McGann ] t Ma 
Bryan yan MckKais larsney 
Bunn Geary, McK eighan, late 
burnes, Geissenhainer, M illin Taylor, Ind 
Bynum Goldzier, McNagny, Terry 
Cabaniss Goodnight, McRae Tucker, 
Cadmus Gorman, Meredith, Turne 
Caminetti Grady Meyer Turpin 
Campbel Gresham, Money Tyler, 
Cannon, Cal Haines Montgomery, Warner, 
Capehart, Hall, Mo Morgan, Was! 
Caru Hammond, M Wea 
Catchi Hare Mu er, We 
Causey Hatch, Né Wheeler, Ala 
Cla Heard, O rall, vi 
Cla Mo Henderson, N.C. O'N Mass W 
Cot { Hendrix Page Williams 
Cock Hines, Paschal, Wilson, W ‘ 
Cockrell, Holmat Pat 1 W ise 
Cc n, Hooker, Miss I W rt 
Conn Houk, Ohio Pe 1 \ urd 
Coomb Hi I 
Cooper, Fla H Pe eton, W.Va 
Cooper, Ind H yn, P 

NOT VOTI 1—33 
Babcocl Compton Kyle Russell, Ga 
Baldwin Culberson, Li Sit 
Be ex Daniels N er St 
Bel er Dunphy, M Lurin, St V.A 
Brat Fellows New Wa th, 
B vley, Fitch, Out Wever 
Chi] in, Funston, Pei Tex 
Clarke, Ala Graham, Ra er, 
Coggswell Hull R ardson, Mich 


So the tion to refer 

During the roll cal 

Mr. WRIGHT of Pennsylvania. Mr. Spe 
General Lilly, has not been sworn in 
vote recorded. 

The SPEAKER. In the absence of objection the Chui 
administer the oath of office to the gentleman from Pennsylvenia. 


‘ 


m¢ was rejected. 


iker, my col 
He desires to hav 


Mr. Lilly having appeared at the desk, was quali by 
affirmation according to law. His vote was then recorded as 
above. 

The SPEAKER. The quesiion now is on ordering the pre- 
vious question. 

The previous question was orderec. 

Mr. BURROWS. ILask, Mr. Speaker, that the substitute on 
which the vote is now to be taken be read. 

The substitute proposed by Mr. BURROWS was read, fol- 
lows: 

Whereas the credentials upon which George F. Richardson clai ut 
in the PWifty-third Congress from the ifth Congressional district f the 
State of Michigan have been annulled and made void by reason of the judg 
ment of the supreme court of that State: and 

Whereas in pursuance and in compli with such judgment and with 
the laws of said State, the State board of canvassers of Michigan have de 
termine leclared, and certified that irles E. Belkna I \ 
Representative to the Fifty-third Congress of the United oO ‘a 
from the Fifth Congressional distric he State of Michigan: T f 

Resolved, That Charles,E. Belknap is entitled to be sworn in as a member 
of this House on his prima facie case. 

Mr. BURROWS. On that I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BROWN. Will it be in order to strike out the pream- 


ble? 
The SPEAKER. The previous question has been ordere 
Mr. BROWN. Itis a good ‘‘ whereas.” 
Mr. BURROWS. It is a truthful *‘ whereas.” 
The yeas and nays on the substitut Mr. 
ordered. 
The question was taken; and 
not voting 41, as follows: 


BURROWS we 


of 


there were—yeas 114, nays 199; 


YEAS—114 
Adams, Apsley, Bartholdt, Blair, 
Aitken, Avery, Belden, Boutelle, 
Aldrich, Baker, N. H. Bingham, Bowers, Cal. 


Broderick 
Brosius, 

Burrows, 
Calawell, 

nnon, Ill 
‘hickering, 
hi 


d 


oper, Wi 
‘ousins 
urtis 

urtis, 
dalzell, 


, Kan 
N. ¥ 


( 
( 
( 
© 
( 
‘ 
Cc 
I 
bD 
I 
Db 
I 
j 
i 


Gai in 

Gea 

Gillet, N. ¥ 
Gillett, Mass 
Grosvenor, 
Ha 

Hainer, 


Abbott, 
Alderson, 
Alexander 
Allen, 
Arnold, 
Bailey, 
Baker, Kans 
Bankhead 
Barnes, 
Bartlett, 
Barwig, 
Bell, Colo. 
LB Tex 
Bei rv 

B k, Ga. 
Biack, TL. 
Blanchard, 
Biand 
Boatn 
Boen, 
Branch, 
Brawley, 
Breckinridge 
Breckinridge, 
Bre 
Brickner, 
Brookshire, 
Brown, 
Bryan, 
Bunn, 
Burnes, 
Bynum, 
Cabaniss, 
Cadmus, 
Caminetti, 
Campbell, 
OQannon, Cal. 
Oapehart, 
Caruth, 
Cachings, 
Causey, 
Clancy, 
Clark, Mo., 
Clarke, Ala 
Oobb, Ala. 
Cobb, Mo. 
Cockrell, 
Coffeen, 
Compton, 


Conn, 


Ark 


Babcock, 
Baldwin, 
Beltahoover, 
Bower, N,. C. 
Brattan, 
Ohipman, 
Cockran, 
Oogewell, 
Coombs, 
Daniels, 
Mitch, 


Ky 


Harmer, 
Hartman 
Haugen, 
Heiner 
Henderson 
Hender 
Hepburn 
Hermann, 
Hicks, 
Hilborn, 
Hitt 

Hooker, N 
Hopkins, 
Hopkins, Pa. 
Houk, Tenn. 
Hulick, 
John 
John 
JOY, 
Kiefer, 
Lace y; 

Le Fever, 
Lilly, 
Linton, 
Loud, 
Lucas 


Ili. 
lowa 


son 
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Mahon, 
Marsh 
Marvin, N. Y. 
McCall, 
McCleary 
McDowell, 
Meiklejohn, 
Mercer, 
neem 


Minn. 


Powers, 
Randall, 

Ray, 

Reed, 
Reyburn, 
Robinson, Pa. 


Russell, Conn. 


NAYS—i99. 


{ 
C 
Cori 

( 

Cox 

Crain, 
Crawford, 
Culberson, 
Cummings 
Davey, 
Davis, 

De Armond, 
De Forest, 
Denson, 
Dinsmore, 
Dock ery, 
Donovan, 
Dunn 
Dunphy, 
Durborow, 
Edmunds, 
Ellis, Ky. 
English, 
Enloe, 
Epes, 
Erdman, 
Everett, 
Fellows, 
Fielder, 
Fithian, 

r orman, 


ary 
Ge isse smhainer, 
Goldzier, 
Gorman, 
Grady, 
Graham, 
Gresham, 
Haines, 
Hall, Minn., 
Hall, Mo., 
Hare, 
Harris, 
Hatch, 
Hayes, 
Heard, 
Henderson, N. C. 
Hendrix, 


Hines, 
Holman 
Hooker, Miss. 
Houk, Ohio 
Hudson 
Hunter, 
Hutcheson, 
Ikirt, 
Johnson, Ohio 
Jones, 

Kem, 

Kribbs, 

Kyle, 

Lane, 
Latimer, 
Lawson, 
Layton, 
Lester, 
Livingston, 
Lockwood, 
Loudenslager, 
Maddox, 
Maguire, 
Mallory, 
Marshall, 
Martin, Ind. 
McAleer, 
McCreary, Ky. 
McCulloch, 
McDannold, 
Mc Dearmon, 
McEttrick, 
McGann, 
McKaig, 
McKeighan, 
McMillin, 
McRae, 
Meredith, 
Money, 
Montgomery, 
Morgan, 
Moses, 
Mutchler, 
Oates, 
O'Ferrall, 
O'Neill, Mass. 
Page, 
Paschal, 
Patterson, 
Payater, 


NOT VOTING-4I1. 


Funston, 
Goodnight, 
Grout, 
Hammond, 
Harter, 
Hull, 
Kilgore, 
Lapham, 
Lisle, 
Lynch, 
Magner, 


McLaurin, 
McNagny, 

Mey er, 

Neill, 
Newlands, 
Outhwaite, 
Pendleton, Tex. 
Rayner, 


Richardson, Mich. 


Russell, Ga. 
Settle, 


So the substitute was not agreed to. 


The result of the vote was then 


The 


SPEAKER. 


Scranton, 
Shaw 
Sherman, 
Smith, 
Stephenson, 
Stone. C. W. 
Storer, 
Strong, 
Tawney, 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Thomas, 
Updegrai 
Van Vor 
VanvVoor 
WwW iLKker 
W anger 
VW a h 
W hee e le r 
White 
Wilson, Ohio 
Wilson, Wash. 
Woomer, 
Wright, Mass. 
Wright, Pa. 


rt 


Pearson, 
Pence, 
Pendleton, 
Pigott, 
Price, 
Reilly, 
Richards, 
Richardson, 
Ritchie, 
Robbins, 
Robertson, La. 
Rusk, 
Ryan, 
Sayers, 
Scherme 
Shell, 
Sickles, 
Simpson, 
Sipe 
Snodgrass, 
Sperry, 
Springer, 
Stallings, 
Stockdal 
Stone, 
Strait, 
Swanson, 
Talbert, S.C. 
Talbott. Md. 
Tarsney, 


W. Va. 


Tenn. 


rhorn, 


Ky. 


Tracey, 
Tucker, 
Turner, 


Warner, 
Washington, 
Weadock, 
Wells, 
Wheeler, Ala. 
Whiting, 
Williams, Ill. 
Wilson, W. Va. 
Ww ise, 
Wolverton, 
Woodard. 


Sibley, 
Somers, 
Stevens, 
Stone, W. A, 
Sweet, 
Wadsworth, 
Wever, 
Williams, Miss. 


announced as above recorded. 
The question now is on the resolution of- 


fered by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. O’FERRALL]. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


Mr. O'R E RRA LL. 


tr. Richardson} be now sworn in. 


The oath of office was then administered to Mr. Richardson | 
ker. 


by the Spea 


I ask that the gentleman from Michigan | 


COMPENSATION OF SESSION EMPLOYSS. 


Mr. 


HOLMAN 


Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to submit for pres- 


ent consideration the jointresolution which I send to the Clerk’s 


desk. 


| prov ide 


RECORD—HOUSE 


AUGUST 8 


The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 1) making available 
mentof session employés of the House anc 
of the Fifty-third Congress. 

Resolved, etc., That the appropriations made in the legislative 
and judicial ap; ropriatio m act for the fiscal year 1894, appr 
1893, for compensation of set sion employ6é 8 « 16 Senate and H 
resentatives, be, and the same are hereby, ma rvailable fre 
ing the 7th day of August, 1893, until the lose 16 firstsessk 
third Congress; and persons employed under id appropriati 
paid from the date of _ ir actual employment, without re 
of their respective oaths of office, and at the rates perdiem or ] 
din said act. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
become necessary from the fact that in a corre 
the Clerk of the House and the First Comptroller, th 
Comptroller holds that the appropriations made for the fir 
sion of this Congress are not av le for the present 
For that reason it seems to be necessary to a lopt this r 

Mr. DINGLEY. I think the decision of the First Co: 
makes the adoption of this resolution necess or . 

. HOLMAN. I ask that the correspondence bet 
Clerk and the F irst Comptroller be printed in the REC 

The SPEAKER. Without objection the correspond: 
e printed in the Re 1ORD. 

The correspondence is as follows: 

CLERK'S OFFICE, HOUSE 0} 

Was 
of the House of Representatives : 
t entitled ‘An act making approp1 
and judicial expenses of the Gover ent for the fisc: 
June 30, 1804, and for other purposes makes provision, ¢ 
Salary of the following employés: 

‘HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

‘Office of the Clerk: * * * One assistant index clerk, during the 
and three months after its close, thres hundred and one days, at ® } 
#1,806. * «+ #* 

Clerks and messengersto committees: * * For thirty-six « 
committees, at 36 each per day during the session, 45,144 

“Office of Doorkeeper: * * * Three folders during the 
per month each, $1,449.84 * * *; thirty-three pa * 8 
session * * * at $2.50 per day, $17,242.50; two messengers during t 
sion, at $70 per month each, $966.56; ten laborers during the session 
per month each, 4,143.20, * * 

“Office of Postmaster: . 
#800 each, four messengers at 
€2,761.76."’ 

Anticipating the meeting of the called session of Congress on Au 
submitted the ae questions to the Kirst Comptroller for his 

‘1, Can the cle messengers, and laborers, designated a 
employés in the nat above cited be appointed and placed upon the r 
the called session without further legislation? 

“2. If so, then to what pay will they be entitled respectively for 
during that session? 

**3. Can the salaries of these session employés for services at the « 
session be paid out of the appropriations contained in the act of Ma 
1898, c cited above. If not, is there any appropriation available for tha 
,08e 


The First Comptroller, in his reply, expresses the following opinion 


“TREASURY DEPARTMENT, First COMPTROLLER’S OFFICE 
“Washington, July 20 

“Str: Yours of the 17th, asking whether certain employés of the Hou 
vided for in the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation a 
proved March 8, 1893, can be placed upon the rolls at the called sessio: 
out further legislation, has been received. 

“The employés mentioned in the office of the Clerk are one as 
index clerk and thirty-six clerks to committees. In the office of t! 
keeper there are three folders, thirty-three pages, two messengers 
laborers. In the office of the Postmaster there are three messenger 

“All these employés have attached asen qualification to theirpay me 
words: ‘During the session,’ except inthe case of the assistant inde 
in the office of the Clerk, which has the followi ing que tlification : ‘Duri 
session and three months after its close, 301 days. 

“The language ‘during the session’ must be taken torefer to ther 
session provided for by law, which would begin on the first M 
December, to wit, December 4, 1893. That was the only session v 
the time the act was passed could have been within the contem] 
Congress, for it was the only session that was necessarly requil 
the words therefore, ‘the session,’ must refer to the session Cong 
would be held. But in the same act there is found the followin 
‘That wherever the words ‘‘ during the session” occurin the fore: 
graphs they shall be considered to mean 209 days.’ Two hundred a: 
days is the exact number of days from December 4, the day of the b 
of the regular session, to June 30, the end of the fiscal year 1894, b 
inclusive, and the appropriation made for the payment of these em) 
¢c vale ulated exactly on the basis of 209 days, except in the case of the 

lerk, calculated on the basis of 301 days, 92 days in addition tothe 
pr ovided for the other e mployés—said 92 days being exactly the nun 
days in the three months after the close of the fiscal year 1804. 

“The conclusion is irresistible that the appropriation to pay t! 
ployés of the House was meant to be confined to the regular ses 
ginning in December, and was not to apply to the special or called * 
which was not within the contemplation of Congress when the ap} 
tion act Was passed. 

“In answer, therefore, to your several questions, I have to say tha 
nployés can not be paid out of said appropriation act; that therefo! 
can not be placed upon the rolls, because there isno appropriation m 
their payment, or other provisions of law requiring or authorizing 
employment. 
“Very respectfully, 


“Hon. JAMES KERR, 
“Olerk House of Representatives.”’ 


It would seem, therefore, that thereis at present no legal authority for te 
appointment of session employés at this extra session of Congress; that 


appropri 
l Senate duriz 
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Three messengers during the se 
$100 per month each during the 


Ss, pages, 


“R. B. BOWLER, Comptroile: 
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re no moneys available out of which’the salaries of such em} 
1id for services at the extra session If. however, the app 
sion employés name if Ma 1 3, 1893, be authorized for 
1 and at the salaries fixed in thata it willrequire the followin 
f money to pay su laric 
De 
La ( y » Sep Oc No 
‘ i 
“xX ‘ 
$150. 00 S180, ( = ) ~ 0 y 4 ) 
mittees, 8 
5 ) ny ¢ 120 MS. ( 0 
m th 5 4 0. 00 20 SLY, 
A 2 17 - 
) 
7 11° o& 140 10. O 140. 00 44 
per month 483. 70 600, 0 OU. Of 00. 00 8. OO 41.70 
SSu0 per 
287. 02 M4, 4 35. 91 44 4.4 t 3 
s, 8100 per 
piece 322. HM 400. 0 0. Of 400. ( 22 4 0 
t i 987. 97 10.8 1.1 41 10. R20 1.0 1? 
ctf submitted 
JAMES KERR, 


from In- 


LANCHARD. Iwish to ask the gentleman 
resolution will en- 


HOLMAN | if this 
e mileage of to be paid now? 
it will not. It onl: 


the ado ytir n of 
nbers 
applies to the 


MAN. No; 
nployes. 
BLANCHARD am very sorry to 
centleman. | Laughter.]} 
HOLMAN. ILask the previous 
tion was ordered. 
resolution was then agreed to 

JOHN T. 
HOLMAN. I have an 
o which, I isfie d. th 
olution to the Clerk’s de 


hear the statement 
question. 
previous qu 


» IOint 
l 


tion whic hI wish to 
no objection. Isen 
or its imn iediate c 


m sat 





on. 

esolution was read as follows: 
That John T. Chancey be continued in the service of this House 
re until otherwise ordered, and that he be paid as heretofore 


ILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
tion that a similar resolution was 
last Congress. Mr. Chancey 

and the minority of the House have requested his ap- 
ntment. A similar courtesy v tended by the Democrats 
he Republicans in the Forty-seventh Congress and in the 
st Congress. I hope there will be no objection to the 
ution. 

solution was agreed to. 

m motion of Mr. HOLMAN, a motion to reconsider the votes 
ich the last two resolutions were agreed to was laid on 
ible. 

ADJOURNMENT UNTIL THURSDAY NEXT. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I move that when the House 
ins to-day it adjourn to meet on Thursday next. 
Ir MARSH. Mr. Speaker—— 
‘he SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 
Mr. MARSH. I rise to present a petition to this House. 
TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi{[Mr.CAtTcn- 
has made a motion. The gentleman from Mississippi 
moves that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on 
thursday next. 
‘he motion of Mr. CATCHINGS was agreed to. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
CHIPMAN, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 
COMMITTEE ON RULES, ETC. 
_Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I offer the resolution which 
nes — to the Clerk’s desk, and ask for its immediate considera- 


’ in ere that 
adopted by 3 Hous 
is the oldest « airplor Sof th 


ras ext 


Che ¢ lerk read as follows: 
l, That the Speaker appoint a committee on rules, on accounts, on 
ills, and on mileage, each to consist of the same number of member 
provided for by the rules of the Fifty-second Congress, and that ti 
f the Fifty-second Cox mgress be referred to the committee on rules 
Mr. CATCHINGS. On that I demand the previous question. 
Che previous question was ordered. 
Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I hope my 
Sissippi (Mr. CATCHINGS] will withdraw his resolution so far as 
t refers to the appointment of a committee on rules, 








The SPEAKER. The previous question has been ordered. 


LECORD—SENATE. 


Thursday next at 


colleague from Mis- 


that com- 
inittee to be constituted of the same number as in the last House. | 


iw 
om 
oe 


Mr. HOOKER of Mis ( ht 
mitt m1 i \ 1 th { 
( mit Hicl t 1De 
i se Ought ) e ré ] t Oo 
SPE \ : ! ! n 
ition. 
j reso Oo 
r. M > 
lhe SI iN Lt { ) I 
from Illi M l l ) 
Mr. MAI ( ) 
) in i ch on oO 
The S Vili y 
hox 
Mr. MARSH 
Vit REI oY 
The SPEAK ‘ tz 
R Y|is1 
HON W , 
M RI Lul speal r’ l ‘ oO ( 
House, af oO o, D in h | 
s i t Ci I TO « I O85 oO! na | f 
s body I ) mv wD) aut to 
o the House ( of ou ted « Ee \ 
n Mut } s \+ + 4 ag T oO 
om the 
i} doing so itis not mv pur r that of 
me to in n any eulogy on his life, h vie serv 
and his hi cl cter, but wv ropose to ask the | 
n early « to side its publi ness and 
) ul ct is his memory deserve 
( { i I st t his home i 1 cu ( ~ 
rounded by his belov family, his spirit passe 
ennsylvania, t creat Commonwealth which 
ored ai ong d ly served, h in his death 


country at large, suffered great, irreparable loss. I thin 








may say that thers ever has been shown by the servi ‘ 
iber of this House any higher degree of zeal, fidelity, 
ity in the dis ! ‘ vy than ch te: d t 
services of Mr. Mutchler on this floor 
rie was esteel and respec te 1 by all nd It ink In t 
say, and echo the sentiments of his fellow-members, that 
that highest test of manhood ‘‘ that he who knew him best 
him most.’ 
[ now offer the resolutions which I send to the Clerk’s desk 
The Clerk read as follows: 
ed, That the House has heard with deep regret and p und s 
I ff the death of Hon. William Mutchler, late a Kepresentative from 
State of Pennsylvani 
. That the s be directed to communicate a t I 
it 3 to the Senate and send a duly attested copy to the wv ¥ of 
ea > 
?, That as a further mark of respect to our deceased 
yuse do now adjourn. 
The resolutions were unanimously adopted; and according] 
at 4 o’clock and 30 minutes p.m.) the House adjourned unt 


12 o’clock m. 


SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, August 9, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MiLBurn, D. D. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read, corrected 
and approved. 

PAYMEN SESSION EMPLOYEES. 

A message from th e House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had pass 
a joint resolution H. un. 1) making available 
for the payment of session employés of tl 
during the first session of the Fifty-third C 
requested the concurrence af the Senate. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I ask that the joint resolut 


OF 


appropriatior 
House and Senat 
in which 


gress; 


ion from 1 


House of Representatives be laid before the Senate, and that 
after being read, it be referred to the Committee on Appropr 
ti 

"The joint resolution (H. Res. 1) making available appropria- 


and Sen- 
was read 
length, and re- 


ions for the payment of session employés of the House 
ate during the first session of the F ifty-th ird Con 
the first time by its title and the sec md time at 
eutiel to the Committee on Appropriations. 
ADJOURNMENT. 
I move that the Senate adjourn. 
On that I ask for the yeas and nays 


cress 


Mr. GORMAN 
Mr. PLATT. 








AUGUS' 
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The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded Mr. CAREY. I desire to withdraw my vote, as I am 
to call the roll. with that Senator. 

Mr. DAVIS (when his name was called). Iam paired withthe | Mr. MCPHERSON. Iam paired with the Senator fro: 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. TURPIE]. If he were present [should | aware [Mr. H1GGIns]. If he were present I should vote 
vote “ nay.” | and he would vote “‘ nay.” 

Mr. CAMERON (when Mr. QUAY’sS name was called). My Mr. ALLISON. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr 
colleague |Mr. QUAY] is paired with the Senator from Alabama | SON] is absent from the sessions of the Senate on account « 
{Mr. Me AN]. If my colleague were here he would vote ‘‘ nay.” | ness. 

The ro}l call was concluded. Mr. MANDERSON (after having voted in the negative), 

Mr. ANDERSON (after having voted in the negative). I | that the Senator from Kentucky |Mr. BLACKBURN], with 
withdraw my vote and announce a pair with the junior Senator | I have a general pair, has not voted. I therefore withdraw y 
from Kentucky [Mr. LINDSAY]. I have a general pair with the | vote. 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN], but | transfer The result was announced—yeas 40, nays 16; as follows 
the pair to the junior Senator. | YEAS—40. 

The result was announced—yeas 48, nays 21; as follows: | Alien, Gordon, Martin, Stewart, 

at re , | Berry, Gorman, Mills Teller, 
YEAS—48. Butler, Gray, Mitchell, Oregon Vance, 
Alien, Gibson, McPherson, Shoup, | Caffery, Harris, Palmer, Vest, 
Bate, Gordon, Martin, Smith, } Call, Hill, Peffer, Vilas 
Berry Gorman, Mills, Stewart, Camden, Hunton, Pettigrew, Voorhees 
Blackburn, Gray, Mitchell, Wis. Teller, Cockrell, Jones, Ark, Power, Walthall 
Butler, Hansbrough, Murphy, Vance, Coke, Jones, Nev. Pugh, White, Cal 
Caffery, Harris, Palmer, Vest, Faulkner, Kyle, Ransom, White, La 
Call, Hill Pasco, Vilas, Gibson, Lindsay, Roach, Wolcott 
Camden, Hunton, Perkins, Voorhees, NAYS—16 
‘ey »} “hy > ye Te ‘ : aNd , . 
Cockre I Irby J Powe r, Walthall, Aldrich, Dixon, Lodge, Proctor, 
Coke, Jones, Ark. Pugh, White, Cal. Allison Gallinger MeMilian Shoup 
Dubois, Jones, Nev. Ransom, White, La. Cameron — Morrill. - Stockbride 
Faulkner Kyle, Roach, Wolcott. Culliom, Hoar, Perkins, Washburn 
NAYS—21. NOT VOTING—29. 
Allison, Gallinger, McMillan, Sherman, Bate, Dolph, McPherson, Sherman 
Cameron, Hale, Mitchell, Oregon Stockbridge, Blackburn, Dubois, Man ierson, Smith, 
Chandler, Hawley, Morrill, Washburn. Brice, Frye, Mitchell, Wis. Squire, 
C\ulom, Higgins, Peffer, Carey, George, Morgan, Turpie, 
. Dixon, Hoar, Platt, Chandler, Hansbrough, Murphy, Wilson. 
Dolph, Lodge, Proctor, . Colquitt, Hawley, Pasco, 
NOT VOTING—16. Daniel, Higgins, Platt, 
i . Davis, Irby, Quay, 
Ajiarich, Daniel, Lindsay, Quay, ‘ ‘ 
Brice, Davis, Manderson, Squire, So the motion was agreed to. 
Carey, Frye, Morgan, Turpie eed tticeeaiha 
Coiquitt, George, Pettigrew, Wilson. ADJOURNMENT. 

, . . ak | Mr. COCKRELL. I move that the Senate do now ad 

So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at12 o’clockand | 47. Gq ANDI BR On that I ask for the yeas and 

. ° ° : i eV ALIN stu tv. 4 At asK , 3 as i l ; 
18 minutes p. m.) adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, August m g Ke < 5 ; em : 
10. 1893. at 12 o’clock m ; © The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary p 

. Sp hs sb -aetinagag to call the roll. 

Peeniiaieiy Mr. CAREY (when his name was called). [am pai i 


the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. IRBy], and I w 
my vote. 

Mr. CHANDLER (when his name was called). Uy}; iy 
question I am paired with the junior Senator from New 
[Mr. SMITH]. If he were present I should vote ‘ nay.” 

Mr. DAVIS (when his name was called). I am pai 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. TURPIE]. If he were p 
| should vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. MCPHERSON (when his name was called). Iam 
with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. H1GG@ins]. 

Mr. MANDERSON (when his name was called). Iam % 
with the Senator from Kentucky {Mr. BLACKBURN]. 

Mr. PLATT (when his name was called). I am pui 
question with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. M 
Lf he were present I should vote ‘* nay.” 

Mr. QUAY (when his name was called). On this « 
am paired with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MorG 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. VEST. I desire to state that the junior Senator from : 
Ohio [Mr. BRICE] is detained from the Senate by illness 
is not paired, but can not possibly attend. 

The result was announced—yeas 39, nays 18; as follows 

YEAS—39. 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, August 10, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBuRN, D. D. 
WILLIAM LINDSAY, a Senator from the State of Kentucky, 
appeared in his seat to-day. 
he Journalof yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


Mr. GORMAN. I move that when the Senate adjourn to-day 
it be to meet on Monday next. 

Mr. LODGE. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHANDLER (when his name was called). On this ques- 
tion I am paired with the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SmirH]. If he were present I should vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. DAVIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. TURPIE]. If he were present I 
should vote ere 

Mr. QUAY (when his name was cailed). Previous to the de- 

yarture of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] for Europe 


in the discharge of his duties as 1» member of the Bering Sea | Allen, Gibson, Martin, Teller, a 
Commission a pair was arrange: between us covering all ques- | B4*: pentane sathia, a. 
zommission & pé Seo € covering all QueS- | Berry, Gorman, Mitchell, Oregon Vest, 
tions upon which a vote might be taken except the Nicaragua | Butler, Gray, Palmer, Vilas 
Canal bill and the Hawaiian business. I therefore withhold my | Caffery, Harris, Feffer, woorhees 3 
vote. If the Senator from Alabama were present I should vote | C2" — on oo, i 
wee, Ah ne See MADRE WUFe Pi uid VOte | Camden, Jones, Ark. Pugh, White, © 
** nay. Cockrell, Jones, Nev. Ransom, White, L 
The roll call was concluded. a. yes ——— Weleott x 
Mr. PLATT. Ihavea general pair with the Senator from | P*tner, ~ aie H 
Virginia [Mr. HUNTON], who has voted. It is understood that eae > . 
. . ° . yoni Aldrich, Dolph, Lodge, Proctor, 
upon this vote | am paired with the junior Senator from New | Anison, Gallinger, McMillan, Stockbrid 
York [Mr. MURPHY], who has been compelled to leave the city. | Cameron, Hansbrough, Morrill, Washburn ; 
If he were present I should vote ‘‘ nay.” Cuilom, Hawley, Perkins, : 
Mr. DOLPH. Has the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. | ?*°™ — ete 
Guenasi sell : ae — er NOT VOTING—28. ¢ 
tra. aikrtn tee ve Blackburn. Dubois, McPherson, Quay, 4 
Che VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted, the Chair is ad- | Brice, ; Frye, Manderson, Sherman 5 
vised. . aaeee gestae, Mitchell, Wis. Shoup. Z 
* : : : : y r, ale, Morgan, Smith, Bt 
_Mr. DOLPH. Iam paired with the senior Senator from Mis- Golauite Higgins, Murphy, Squire, g 
sissippi|Mr. GEORGE], and will not vote. Daniel, Hunton, Pasco, Turpie, g 
Mr. CAREY (after having voted in the negative). I should | Davis, Irby, Platt, Wilson. ¥ 
like to inquire if the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. IRBy] So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 12 o’clo rane 
has voted? 17 minutes p. m.) adjourned until Monday, August 14, l*ve,") 
12 o'clock m. A 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 





ee 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, August 10, 1893. 


The House met at 12 m. 


UEL W. HADDAWAY. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday was read and ap- 


pro ved. 


Mr. BAILEY. 


REC 
Mr. Speaker, I move that the House take a 


recess until 1 o’clock. 


The question was taken; and the Speaker announced thatthe 


noes seemed to have it. 
. I demand a division. 


Mr. BAILEY 
Mr. SPRINGER. 


mediate consideration. 


Mr. BURROWS. 


It is not debatable. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. SAM- 


I hope this motion will prevail, as at that 
time there may be a proposition submitted to the House for im- 


The question was taken; and there were—ayes 76, noes 127. 


Mr. BAILEY. 


appointed to act as tellers. 


The House again divided; and the tellers reportea—ayes 126, 


noes 98. 


So (at 12 o’clock and 20 minutes) the House was declared in 


recess. 


The recess having expired, the House reassembled at 1 o’clock 


>. mM. 


Mr. SPRING 


now adjourn. 


The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 


ER. 


noes seemed to have it. 


Mr. SPRINGER. 
The House proceeded to divide; and when the affirmative vote 


had been counted 


Mr. REED said: We had better save the time of the House. 


I call for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 178; nays 138; 


not voting 39; as follows: 


Abbott, 
Alderson, 
Alexander, 
Allen, 
Arnold, 
Bailey, 
Baldwin, 
Bankhead, 
Barnes, 
Bartlett, 
Bell, Colo. 
Bell, Tex. 
Beltzhoover, 
Berry, 
Black, Ga. 
Black, Il. 
Blanchard, 
Bland, 
Boatner, 
Boen, 
Branch, 
Brattan, 
Brawley, 
Breckinridge, Ark. 
Breckinridge, Ky. 
Bretz, 
Brickner, 
Brookshire, 
Brown, 
Bryan, 
Bunn, 
Burnes, 
Bynum, 
Cabaniss, 
Caminetti, 
Cannon, Cal. 
Capehart, 
Caruth, 
Catchings, 
Clancy, 
Clark, Mo. 
Clarke, Ala. 
Cobb, Ala. 
Cobb, Mo. 
Cockrell, 


Aitken, 
Aldrich, 
Apsley, 
Avery, 
Babcock, 
Baker, Kans. 
Baker, N. H. 
Bartholdt, 
Barwig, 
Bingham, 
Blair, 
Boutelle, 


XXV. 


Division. 


YEAS—178. 


Coffeen, 
Conn, 
Cooper, Fla. 
Cooper, Ind. 
Cooper, Tex. 
Cox, 

Crain, 
Crawford, 
Culberson, 
Davey, 

De Armond, 
De Forest, 
Denson, 
Dinsmore, 
Dockery, 
Dunn, 
Edmunds, 
Ellis, Ky. 
Enloe, 
Epes, 
Erdman, 
Fithian, 
Forman, 
Fyan, 
Geary, 
Goldzier, 
Gorman, 
Grady, 
Gresham, 
Haines, 
Hall, Mo. 
Hammond, 
Hare, 
Harris, 
Hatch, 
Hayes, 
Heard, 
Henderson, N. C. 
Holman, 
Hooker, Miss. 
Houk, Ohio 
Hunter, 
Hutcheson, 
Ikirt, 
Johnson, Ohio 


Jones, 

Kem, 
Kilgore, 
Kribbs, 
Kyle, 

Lane, 
Latimer, 
Lawson, 
Layton, 
Lester, 
Lisle, 
Livingston, 
Maddox, 
Maguire, 
Marshall, 
Martin, Ind. 
McCreary, Ky. 
McCulloch, 
McDannold, 
McDearmon, 
McEttrick, 
McGann, 
McKeighan, 
McLaurin, 
McMillin, 
McNagny, 
McRae, 
Meredith, 
Meyer, 
Money, 
Montgomery, 
Morgan, 
Moses, 

Neill, 

Oates, 
O'Neil, Mass. 
Outhwaite, 
Paschal, 
Patterson, 
Paynter, 
Pearson, 
Pence, 
Pendleton, Tex. 


Pendleton, W. Va. 


Pigott, 


NAYS—138. 


Bowers, Cal. 
Broderick, 
Brosius, 
Burrows, 
Cadmus, 
Caldwell, 
Campbell, 
Cannon, Il. 
Chickering, 
Childs, 
Cockran, 
Cogswell, 
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Coombs, 
Cooper, Wis. 
Cornish, 
Cousins, 
Covert, 
Cummings, 
Curtis, Kans. 
Curtis, N. Y. 
Dalzell, 
Daniels, 
Davis. 
Dingley, 


[ demand tellers, Mr. Speaker. 
Tellers were ordered; and Mr. BAILEY and Mr. REED were 


Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 


Price, 

Rayner, 
Reilly, 
Richardson, Mich. 
Richardson, Tenn. 
Ritchie, 
Robbins, 
Robertson, La. 
Rusk, 

Sayers, 
Schermerhorn, 
Shell, 

Sibley, 

Sickles, 
Simpson, 
Snodgrass, 
Somers, 
Sperry, 
Springer, 
Stallings, 
Stevens, 
Stockdale, 
Strait, 
Swanson, 
Talbert, S. C. 
Talbott, Md. 
Tarsney, 

Tate, 

Taylor, Ind. 
Terry, 

Tracey, 
Tucker, 
Turner, 
Turpin, 

Tyler, 
Weadock, 
Wells, 
Wheeler, Ala. 
Williams, Ill. 
Williams, Miss. 
Wilson, W. Va. 
Wise, 
Woodard. 


Dolliver, 
Doolittle, 
Draper, 
Durborow, 
Ellis, Oregon 
English, 
Fellows, 
Fielder, 
Fitch, 
Fletcher, 
Funk, 
Gardner, 





Gear, Johnson, N. Dak Murray, Stover, 
Geissenhainer, Joy Northway, Strong, 
Gillet, N. Y¥ Kiefer, O'Neill, Pa. Sweet, 

| Gillett, Mass Lacey, Page, Tawney, 
Grosvenor Lapham Payne, Taylor, Tenn 

| Grout Le Fever, Perkins, Thomas 
Hager, Lilly, Phillips, Updegraff 
Hainer, Linton, Pickler, Van Voorhis, N.Y 
Hall, Minn Loud, Post Van Voorhis,Ohio 

| Harter, Loudenslager, Powers, Wadsworth 

| Hartman, Lucas Randall, Walker, 
Haugen, Lynch Reed W anger, 
Henderson, lll Marsh, Reyburn, Warner, 
Henderson, lowa. Marvin, N. Y Richards Waugh, 


| 
| 


Hepburn, 
Hermann, 
Hilborn, 
Hitt, 
Hooker, N. Y. 
Hopkins, Il. 
Hudson, 
Hulick, 
Johnson, Ind. 


Mc leer, 
McCall, 
McCleary, Minn 
Mc Dowell, 
McKaig, 
Meiklejohn, Sherman, 
Mercer, Smith, 
Moon, Stephenson, 
Morse, Stone, C. W. 


NOT VOTING—39. 


Robinson, Pa 
Russell, Conn 
Ryan, 
Settle 
Shaw, 


Wheeler, Ill 
W hite, 
Wilson, Ohio 
Wilson, Wash. 
W oomer 
Wright, Mass 
Wright, Pa 


Adams, Funston Hull Russell, Ga. 
Belden Goodnight, Lockwood, Scranton, 
Bower, N.C. Graham, Magner, Sipe, 
Causey, Harmer, Mahon, Stone, W. A 
Chipman, Heiner, Mallory, Stone, Ky 
Compton, Hendrix, Milliken, Washington, 
Crisp, Hicks, Mutchler, Wever, 
Donovan, Hines, Newlands, Whiting, 


Dunphy, Hopkins, Pa. 
Everett, Houk, Tenn. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Before announcing the result the Chair 
will announce the Committee on Rules. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Speaker, Mr. CATCHINGS, Mr. OUTHWAITE, Mr. REED, and Mr 
ROWS. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded; 
and accordingly (at 1 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned. 


O’Ferrall, 
Ray, 


Wolverton, 


BUR- 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
FRIDAY, August 11, 1893, 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. 
SAMUEL W. HADDAWAY. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

REGENT OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 

The SPEAKER. To fill the vacancy in the Board of Regents 
of the Smithsonian Institution occasioned by the resignation of 
Mr. LODGE of Massachusetts, the Chair announces the appoint- 
ment of Mr. R. R. Hirt of Illinois. 

RULES COMMITTEE GRANTED LEAVE TO PRINT. 

The SPEAKER. The Committee on Rules desire to have an, 
order made that they may have leave to have printed such mat- 
ter as may be found necessary in connection with the 
other subjects that may come before them. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. FLETCHER was granted leave of 

absence until Monday next. 
SILVER. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
offer a bill for the present consideration of the House. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 


rules, or 





An act to repeal a part of an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled “An act df- 
recting the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes 
thereon, and for other purposes.”’ j 
Be ii enacted, etc, That so much of the act approved July 14, 1890, entitled 

** An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and is of Treasury notes 

thereon, and for other purposes,” as directs the Secretary of the Treasury 

to purchase from time to time silver bullion to the aggregate an nt of 

4,500,000 ounces, or so much thereof as may be offered in each m i, at the 

market price thereof, not exceeding one dollar for 371 3 of pure sil 

ver, and to issue in payment for such purchases Tre y notes of the 

United States, be, and the same is hereby, repealed; but this repeal shall 

not impair or in any manner affect the legal-tender quality of the ird 

silver dollars heretofore coined; and the faith eredit of the Lited 

States are hereby pledged to maintain the par of t tandarad gold and 

silver coins of the United States at th resent lega tio, or such other 


ratio as may be established by law. 
Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, | desire to prese 
an order embodying an agreement as to the m 


it to the House 
de in which pro- 


ceedings shall be had in the consideration of the bill just offered, 
on which order I shall demand the previous quesiion, with the 
statement 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Before that is done 

Mr. BLAND (continuing). With the statement that we shall 


offer our bill, not as an amendment to the bill just read, butasa 
substitute for it. 
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Mr. CANNON of Dlinois. 
I would like 


Before that is done, Mr. Speaker, 


Mr. BLAND. I do not yield. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Well, I rise to a parliamentary in- 
quiry. aoe ot 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois rises to a par- 


linmenter, inquiry 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I desire to ask how this bill, if no 
— of one r is made against it,is to be considered. Is it first 
to be wred to a committee under the rules, or is it to be con- 
sheen in Committee of the Whole House, or is it to be consid- 
ered in the House as in committee? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman from 
Illinois that, in the absence of rules providing how the bill shall 
be considered, it is a matter for the House itself 10 determine. 
The House can refer the bill if it desires to do so, or cam con- 
sider it directly, or cam dispose of it in any way that it desires. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Then I understand that the bill is 
not subject to a point of order, sending it to a Committee of the 
Whole House or a standing committee of the House. 

The SPEAKER. In the judgment of the Chair it is not 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the resolution that I 
have sent up be adopted as the order of the House pending the | 
proceedings in the consideration of the bill just offered by the 


gentleman from West Virginia, and, if the House adopts that 
order, I have a bill to present as a substitute for the one that is 
pending. 

The SPEAKER. TheChair will state thequestion. Thegen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON] offers a bill in the ab- 
sence of any rules of the House, and the gentleman from Missouri 


[Mr. BLAND] offers a resolution providing for the method in 
which the House shall consider that bill. The Clerk will report 
the resolution of the gentleman from Missouri. 


ution was read, as follows: 
House, That H.R. No.1 shall be taken up for immediate con- 
i considered for fourteen days. During such consideration 
ay be held, for debate only, at the request of either sid 
The daily ms to commencé atll a.m.and continue untilip.m. Elev 
days of the debate on the bill to be given to general debate under the rules 
of the last House regulating general debate, the time to be equally divided 
between the two sides as the Speaker may determine, The last three days 
of debate may be devoted to the consideration of the bill and the amend- 
ments herein provided for, under the usual five-minute rule of the House, 
as in Committee of the Whole House. General leave to print is hereby 
granted. 

Order of amendments: The vote shall be taken first on an amendment 
providing for the free coinage of silver at the pr esent ratio. If that fail, 
then a separate vote to be had on a similar amendment proposing a ratio of 
17 to 1; if that fails. on one proposingar atio of 18 to 1; if that fails, on one 
proposing a ratio of 19tol; if that fails, on one proposing a ratio of tol. 
if the above amendments fail, sal be in order to offer an amendment re- 
viving the act of the 28th of e e 1878, re storing the standard silver 
dollar, commonly known as the Bl: und A) lison act; the vote then to be taken 
on the engrossment and third reading of the bill as amended, or on the bill 
itself if all amendments shall have been voted down, and on the final pass- 

e of the bill without other intervening motions. 

Ir. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I demand the previous question. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I would like to make an 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. One moment. The Chair did not under- 
stand exactly from the reading of the resolution what the length 
of the debate is to be. Is the general debate to close at the end 
of eight days? 

Several MEMBERS 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not clearly un 
The gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. 
Chair understands, rises to a parliamentary inquiry 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. My inquiry is whether the 
words describing the various amendments which may be offered 
(which are simply amendments providing for the free coinage of 
silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, then 17 to 1, and soon) are so limited 
that no amendment can be offered changing the statutes now in 
force as to the power of the Secretary of the Treasury to issue 
silver certificates upon the silver dollars if a new ratio be agreed 
upon. 

Mr. BLAND. That will be incladed in the bill which I pro- 
pose to introduce. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. 


The resol 
Ordered by the 
siderati 
night ses 


m at 
ne mM 


sessl en 








Eleven days. 
derstand that. 


BRECKINRIDGE), as th) 


As the law is now those 


certificates can be issued only upon dollars eoined on a ratio of | of 


l6tol. If we on the ratio, making it for instance 20 to 1, 
the assets of the Treasury are instantly redueed nearly $100,- 
600,000. Some membe rs might be in the attitude of being will- 


ing to vote for an increased ratio and yet not willing 
Without acc ompanying legislation—— 

Mr. BLAND. That is provided for in the bill which I propose 
to offer. 

Mr. BRECKIN 
for in this order. 


‘RIDGE of Kentucky. But itis not provided 
It seems to me that the order ought to be 


broad enough and clear enough and unambiguous enough for us 
to know when we vote for it that something more is to be pro- 
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vided in those amendments than merely free 
and the change of the ratio. 

Mr. BLAND. Therecan be no difficulty or dispute a 
matter. The only difficulty we had in the confer 
the narticular ratios to be voted upon and the time for de! 

The bill whichT have ready now tooffer, and which will be 
the Flouse all the way through, provides for the issue of sily 
tifiiates on whatever dollars may be es 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Vill the gentk 
then, assent to the suggestion that Lesets a vote is tak 
the previous question, he send his bill to the table and al 
to be read, so that we may understand its provisions? 

Mr. BLAND. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. [think that cours 
be most satisfactory to the House. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. [rise toa parliamentary in 
The resolution speaks of the time being controlled by th: 
sides. According to an agreement which appears to have 
made on the other side, the original bill now before us is i 
duced by the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON 
this proposition for the consideration of a substitute comes 
the gentleman from Missouri[Mr. BLAND]. This accords 
the statement we have seen in the papers that there ar 


coinage of si 


bout 
nee was 


sides to this question on the other side of the House. Are t 
| the two sides referred to in the resolution, or does the lan; 
mean the Republican side and the Democratic sid [Laug 








The SPEAKER. The Chair will state—— 
Mr. BLAND. We hope to have the gentleman from Io 
our side in this matter. 
Mr. BOUTELLE. Which is “our side 
The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that under the 
resolution the power of recognition would remain in 
and the Chair would understand the ‘‘ two sides ” to 
opposite sides of any question that might be up. ‘i 
Mr. GROSVENOR. We are to have before us the bill w 
has been introduced, and also various propositions by w 
amendment. The situation can not be summarized as co 
ing simply two questions, or onequestion with two sides. ‘J 
seems to be one question with a great many sides. 


of the he 
Chair, 


th 











The SPEAKER. ‘The Chair can only say that if the di 
devolved upon him he will try to recognize gentlemen 
senting all sides of any question which m iy be before the H 

Mr. SIMPSON. [rise toa parliamentary inguiry. Inasi i 
as there appear to be so many sides to this question, and : iE 


much as the Republicans are unable to distinguish thems 
from Democrats any longer, s0 that the gentleman from | F 





[Mr. HENDERSON] has to make an inquiry to find ‘ whe EE 
at,” I submit it would be only right that the People’s 
should have some consideration in the allotment of time Bi 
Mr. BOUTELLE. We propose to put you on the o F 
[Laughter.] 
Mr. SIMPSON. We have been trying to put oursel\ f 
outside of the Democratic and the Republican parties; and] Ba 
we will put you outside when you give us a little more t Ee 
But, Mr. Speaker, I was about to say thatI hope, in the di 
of me upon phis question, the People’s party, who c! 
have twelve members here, will be allotted at least three | 4 
to be controlled |} yy One of their party. I think that wo 
right and just. I believe we should not be left at the mé¢ a 
either Republicans or Democrats as to the time we ar - 


cupy. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I renew my sugg a 
ar Speaker, that this bill be read first i 

» SPEAKER. If there be noobjection, the bill will 

Me. HENDERSON of Iowa. One moment, Mr. Spe 
am not yet quite satisfied with the understanding that se 
be had in regard to the division of time on this matter. 
not going now to stop for the purpose of discussing the 
tion of the gentleman from Kansas | Mr. SIMPSON] as to ‘* | 
we are at.” There seems to be considerable trouble on | 
and, in fact, all around on that subject. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Oh, no; there is no trouble with me. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. But I want it to be dist 
understood that the Republicans are going to control thei 
the time; and that there is not going to be two sides to 
question, both of them controlled by the Democratic 
House. For one I want that clearly understood. 





u. 


51ae O 


Mr. BLAND. There is no disposition to prevent the g if 
man, or his side of the House, from having ample time. ¥ 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has no knowledge of any a oa 
ment as to the distributionof time. TheChairunderstand 
the responsibility under the resolution is cast upon the Spe 
as it is ordinarily under the rules, and in pursuance of that 
sponsibility it will be his duty to recognize members in the dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. BOWERS of C 


alifornia. LIrisetoa parliamentary inquiry. 























1893. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. BOWERS of California. AsI understand this question, 


fall its various excrescences, it comes down to two sides 


simply; that is tosay, those who are in favorof free coinage of sil- 
-— is - . ° * y . : r 

yer, and those who are opposed toit. Now, Il object to the Repub- 
licans, who oppose the free coinage of silver, controlling m 


part of the time in this discussion. 
am for free coinage. 
Mr. BLAND. 


previous question. 


» ‘ * Sa 4 . as , r . 
Mr. Speaker, [ insist on the demand for t 


he | « 


r. RED. Lrise to a parliamentary juiry. 
ie SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
Ir, REED. If the previ uesti ordered, will there be 
time for debate? 
SPEAKER. The Chair si yses that there would | 
SO! ime for discussion. Howfar the Chair would be governed 
in that respect by the rules- 
RI D. But Ww h 10 I | 
» SPEAKER Lb hair ui is that But } fai 
t Chair would } required to ol ve the rules as they have 
tofore existed on that subject the Chair is not prepared to 


Mr. REED. I think the difficulty with the present 
for the previous question is that we are undertak 
very serious measure withoutthe slightestdebate. [should like 
ave an opportunity myself to say a few words abontit. But 
he previous question is ordered we are absolutely silenced 
proposition made bya committee of some sortor other, 
of the constitution of which and the nature of which the House 


proposition 


ne to passa 





tiere1s 





x1 ; nothing officially at least, and it is proposed to adopt the 
suggestion of that committee upon a m yr of the gravest im- 
portance without the slightest discussion. 


[ recognize, of course, the importance of the situation, and had 

the proposition been merely one to repeal the purchase clause of 
Sherman act, or to not repeal it, I could see the wisdom of 

e House coming to a conclusion upon it at once. But— 
Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I did not yield for a speech. 
gentleman asked a parliamentary question. I demand the pre- 
vious question 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was indulging the gentleman 
from Maine in a suggestion as to time for the discussion of this 
order of business after the previous question was ordered. 

Mr. REED. I had hoped that arrangement might 
arrived at. 

Mr. BLAND. I 
of the last House a 


rm) 






™m he 
s50me eo) 


have 
fter the previous question is ordered. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will, then, submit that request 
to the House. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that if 
the previous question shall be ordered on the resolution thirty; 


minutes’ debate, fifteen on each side, shall be allowed, as under 


the rules of the last House. 


ivr. CANNON of Illinois. I hope it will be at least an hour. 
Mr. REED. It seems to me that fifteen minutes is entirely 
inadequate on a proposition so complicated as that presented 
oe 
ne 


AW. 
The SPEAKER. Itis merely a method of procedure. 
Mr. REED. I should not have the slightest objection if the 
question which the President has submitted could be put to the 
House and voted upon But that is not the quest 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri? 
Mr. CANNON of Illinois. One moment, M 
is anentirely new proposition, that is notyet eveni 


at once. on now 


and of 


Tha 
Lic | 


no objection to debate under the rules | 


This | 


which we have had no knov ledge until within the last ten min- | 
utes. Now,I donot think that the House ought to ike an 
order for the previous question to cut off all debate and amend- 
ment, nor do I believe that so short a time as that suggested, 
fifteen minutes on a side, would be at all ample for the consid- 
eration of such a proposition. 

A point of order does not lie to send it to the Committee on 


Rules, as it would if the rules had been adopted. The Speaker 
holds it to be in order, and I beg that either by unanimous con- 
sent we have at least an hour on a side, or that the House refuse 
to order the previous question. 
which we would like to present—— 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I decline to yield further, and de- 
mand the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] 
demands the previous question; and the Chair holds that if there 
is no agreement there can be no further debate on this resolu- 
tion if the previous question is ordered. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker-—— 

Mr. BLAND. The gentleman does not remember when we 
had ‘* parliamentary law” in this House—— 

Mr. CANNON of Tilinois. You want to gag the House now 
80 that you can dodge under the proposed rule 





Many of us have amendments | 
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Coffeen, 
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Conn, 
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NAYS—99. 


Adams, Ellis, Oregon Lacey, Reed, 

Aitken, Fletcher, Lefever, Reyburn, 
Aldrich, Funk, Linton, Robinson, Pa. 
Avery, Gardner, Loud, Settle, 
Babcock, Gear, Loudenslager, Shaw, 

Baker, Kans. Gillet, N. ¥. Lucas, Simpson, 
Baker, N. H. Grosvenor, Mahon, Smith, 
Bartholdt, Grout, Marsh, Stephenson, 


Bingham, 


Hainer, 


Marvin, N. Y. 


Stone, C. W. 


Blair, Hartman, McCleary, Minn. Storer, 
Boutelle, Haugen, McDowell, Strong, 
Bowers, Cal Heiner, Meiklejohn, Sweet, 
Burrows, Henderson, Il. Mercer, Tawney, 
Caldwell, Henderson, Iowa Milliken, Taylor, Tenn. 
Cannon, Il. Hepburn, Moon, Updegraff, 
Chickering, Hermann, Murray, Van Voorhis, N. Y. 
Childs, Hicks, Newlands, Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis. Hitt, Northway, Wadsworth, 
Cousins, Hooker, N. Y. O'Neill, Pa. Wanger, 
Curtis, Kans. Hopkins, Il. Payne, Waugh, 
Curtis, N. Y. Houk, Tenn. Perkins, Wheeler, Il. 
Dalzell, Hudson, Phillips, White, 
Dingley, Hulick, Pickler, Wilson, Ohio 
Dolliver. Johnson, Ind. Post, Wilson, Wash. 
Doolittle, Kiefer, Powers, 

NOT VOTING—36. 
Belden, Goldzier, Hull, Pendleton, Tex. 


Itreckinridge, Ky. Graham, Johnson, N. Dak. Ray, 
Brosius Hager, Joy, Scranton, 
Causey, Harmer, Lilly, Sherman, 
Chipman, Hatch, Magner, Sipe, 
Compton, Hayes, McKeighan, Stone, W. A. 
Daniels, Hilborn, Mutchler, Thomas, 
Dunphy. Hines, Oates, Wever, 
hunston, Hopkins, Pa. O'Ferrall, Wolverton. 


So the previous question was ordered. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. HARMER], who is absent from the city. 
Were he present I should vote “ aye.” 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on agreeing to the res- 
olution. 

The question was taken; and the resolution was agreed to. 

SILVER. 

Mr. BLAND. Now, Mr. Speaker, I offer the bill that I send 
to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER, TheClerk will report the substitute offered. 

Mr. REED. Is that the bill referred to in the order which 
has just been passed? 

The SPEAKER, The Chair so understands. 

Mr. REED. I am very glad that it is to be read—after the 
order is passed. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that is the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 2) for the free coinage of silver, and for other purposes. 


SECTION 1, Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the passage of this act 
all holders of silver bullion to the amount of 8100 or more, of standard 
weight and fineness, shall be entitled to have the same coined at the Mint of 
the United States into silver dcllars of the weight and fineness provided for 

the second section of this act. 

See. 2. That the silver dollar provided for in this act shall consist of 412} 
rrains of standard silver. Said dollars to be a legal tender for all debts, 
dues, and demands, both public and private. 

Suc, 8, That the holder of the silver dollars herein provided for shall be 
entitled to deposit the same and to receive silver certificates in the manner 
now provided by law for the standard silver dollars. 

Sec. 4. So much of the act of July 14, 1890, entitled ‘An act directing the 
purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for 
other purposes,’ as requires the monthly purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of sil- 
ver bullion, be and the same is hereby repealed. 


The SPEAKER. 
ognized. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I yield forty 
minutes to the gentleman from Maryland |Mr. RAYNER}. 
COMMEMORATION OF THE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 

LAYING OF THE CORNER STONE OF THE CAPITOL. 

Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Maryland 
yields to me for a minute to ask unanimous consent for the con- 
sideration of a resolution. I will ask to have it read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana, with the con- 
sent of the gentleman from Maryland, desires unanimous con- 
sent for the consideration of a joint resolution relating to the 
exercises commemorative of the hundredth anniversary of the 
laying of the corner stone of the Capitol. The Clerk will read 
the joint resolution, after which the Chair will ask if there be 
objection. . 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A joint resolution providing for t:. appropriate commemoration of the one 


hundredth anniversary of the laying of the corner stone of the Capitol of 

the United States Scptember 18, 1793. 

Whereas the one hundredth anniversary of the laying of the corner stone 
of the United States Capitol by President George Washington, September 
18, 1793, is an occasion of national interest becoming the cognizance of Con- 
gress; and 

Whereas a committee of citizens of the United States, of which Lawrence 
Gardner, of the District of Columbia, has been elected chairman, have been 
appointed to make suitable and appropriate arrangements to duly com- 


The gentleman from West Virginia is rec- 
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memorate the important event and for the maintenance of order and de 
corum in the proceedings and for guarding the Capitol and its grounds fro; 
injury: Therefore 
é ut resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, etc., That the 

of the Capitol grounds for the ceremonies attending the one hundred: 
anniversary of the laying of the corner stone of the Capitol for and duri: 
the 18th of September, 1893, including processions, literary and musica] « 
ercises, and the suitable decoration of the grounds, the Capitol building ang 
its approaches shall be permitted, under such regulations as may lx 
scribed by the President of the Senate and Speaker of the House of Repre 
sentatives, to insure safety of the building and the grounds from injur 

That a joint committee of fourteen, to consist of seven Senators, to be a 
pointed by the President of the Senate, and seven Representatives, to be 
appointed by the Speaker of the House of Representatives, be and is here 
constituted to take order in the matter of arranging for the ceremonies 
the Capitol to act with a like committee in number to be selected by thesa 
citizen’s committee. 


Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Speaker, I simply desire to say to the 
House that this resolution entails no expense on the part of t 
Government. The funds have been raised by private citizens, 
and they simply desire the permission and codperation o/ t 
Government. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present conside 
tion of the resolution? [After a pause.] The Chair hears n 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third 
time, and passed. 


1 


i 


SILVER. 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. Speaker, while I have been given forty 
minutes upon this question I shall not consume over a half of 
that time. I have but a few remarks that I desire to address to 
this House, as so much has been said upon this subject, and we 
have all made up our minds upon the issue. 

In fact, from my own standpoint, I can add very little by wa: 
of supplement to the views contained in the President’s messa,e. 
I believe there isa unanimity of sentiment in this House in favor 
of the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Shermanact. The 
difference of opinion arises upon the manner in which that: 
peal should be effected. 

Now, with great regard and due respect to the views of those 
who differ from me, I desire to state my own position, and my 
own position alone, very frankly upon this subject. 

I am in favor of an unqualified repeal of the purchasing clause 
of the Sherman act, without any conditions or provisos what- 
ever. Iam not in favor of purchasing another ounce of sil 
or of coining another dollar of it, either at the present ratio or 
at any other ratio that we can practically determine 
Now, in saying this, I desire to add that [ have no host 
whatever to the use of silver wpon a proper basis as circulati: 
medium; but with all the careful consideration I have been 
to devote to this subject, I am convinced beyond all doubt 
question that its recognition by coinage, except upon inte 
tional agreement, is a financial undertaking utterly imposs 
of accomplishment except at the risk of ruin and disaster. 

The proposition that I had had occasion to maintain in | 
House before, and that I again assert with all the emphasis | « 
is, that in my humble judgment the present ratio is unjust and 
arbitrary, rendered so by conditions that did not exist at th 
time of the demonitization of silver,in 1873; and that it lies not 
within the power of this Government, strong as it is, to corn 
the silver product of the mines to keepup the price upon a 
stantly declining market, to impress upon it a fictitious v: 
and by legislative decree compel the people to take it at a pri: 
in utter disproportion to the figure that it bears in every cv! 
mercial center of the world. 

The universal experience of history, the action of every so 
and solvent government, teach us that if we continue in this 
attempt to equalize that which is unequal, to appreciate « m 
that is continually depreciating, to fix a standard for acoin 
for over twenty years never has had a fixed value, but has | 
ated with every new acquisition from a premium in 15873 toa 
decline at this hour of almost one-half of its coinage value. 

If this desperate system of finance, with nothing to justi ; 
with almost the whole intelligence of the country against it, wiih 
nothing in its track except disaster and ruin, is to prevail 
in my opinion, until the day ofa better judgment shall com: 
might as well retreat from the lofty position we have oceupi 
in the confidence of mankind, and, descending, lock hands wi 
every bankrupt government of the earth that believes in t! 
manufacture of wealth at government mints, in chezp money 
broken contracts, and in repudiated debts, and so believing 
by reason of their faith been excommunicated as heretics fron 
the roll of civilized communities and banished from the field « 
honor. 

I am aware of the fact that many of my colleagues, for whose 
opinions I entertain the greatest respect, assert, and it has bee! 
freely charged, that the decline in the price of silver has been 
caused by its demouetization at the American mints and by w!tis 
constantly called a ‘* conspiracy” to destroy it asa circulatiig me- 
dium among the governments of Europe. I deny this propos! 
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tion, and the statistics will not sustain it. It may be true that 
the free coinage of silver at the mints would tend for a time to 
keep up the fictitious standard of the coin, but the value of the 
bullion would always be controlled by the market price, it would 
fluctuate. 

Like every other commodity, it would be governed by the laws 
of supply and demand, and eventually, according to every prin- 
ciple of reason, according to every cardinal and accepted axiom 
of political economy, the coinage price would become the bullion 
price; the unit of value would be the market value; the money 
basis would be the basis of the cheaper metal; the dearer metal 
would leave the avenues of trade; inflation would give way to 
panic; private obligations would be nullified; public obligations 
would be discredited, and the honor of the nation would be im- 
paired. 

Now, itis claimed that what we require in this country is a 


| 
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country—not a dollar of it. Itis all here. It is simply hoarded 
and secreted. The Treasury reports will showit. It is lying in 
the calm, afraid to venture out among the breakers in the com- 
ing storm. 


Mr. Speaker, this is worse than a panic in the stock market, 
because when good stocks go down they generally recover. The 
stock market has time and time again rallied from the most 
ruinous depression. But the trouble from which we are now 
suffering attects every merchant in the land, high or low, rich 
or poor. It affects the debtor and the creditor, the lender and 
the borrower, and has thrown a pall over the business interests 
of this country from which there is no escape, dev what 
schemes and adopt what expedients you miy, except through 
the announcement to the world that the purchase of silver must 
stop, that the curtain must be drawn upon this jugglery, that 

| this system of finance, built up by political tricks and maneuvers, 
must be stricken from the statute books, and that by the united 


system of bimetallism, a bimetallic standard—that is to say, the | 


free use of both gold and silver at the Government mints. But, 
Mr. Speaker, we will never have this until the commercial na- 
tions of the earth agree upon a proper ratio, and just so long as 
the Sherman act remains upon the statute book so long is an in- 
ternational ratio a financial impossibility. So long as we pur- 
chase silver and part with gold, so long will monetary confer- 
ences result in failure. When we cease purchasing silver and 
proclaim to the world that the gold dollar is the standard and 
the unit of American value, then we can bring our rivals to 
terms, because, in my opinion, there is not a sufficient amount of 
gold in existence to supply the demands of commerce and the 
necessities of the world’s circulation. {Applause.| 

So long as the Treasury continues to act as a pawnbroker's 
shop for the benefit of the Colorado and Nevada mines, so long 
will Great Britain and Germany refuse to appreciate the col- 
lateral securities that we hold in our vaults; but when a silver 
certificate can be redeemed at par and a silver dollar is intrin- 
sically worth the inscription that it bears, then we can proudly 
and defiantly meet them upon the field of finance without the 
slightest sacrifice of the stability of our currency or the slight- 
est surrender of our honor asa nation. [Applause.] 

Now, let us look for one moment at our experience in attempt- 
ing to keep up the price of silver. What is the truth? Why, 
that silver, instead of rising, is lower to-day than it has ever 
been, and instead of the silver dollar being upon a parity with 
gold, the disparity between them is greater than it has ever 
been in the history of the world. Not only this, but the Gov- 
ernment has lost nearly $40,000,000 in its efforts to ‘‘ corner” a 
declining market and the Treasury to-day would not dare to risk 
the sale of its bullion silver. 

Not this alone, but with all our persistent efforts to force silver 
into circulation, the people have stubbornly refused to take it, so 
that to-day the overwhelming proportion of it is hidden in Gov- 
ernment vaults. 
actual condition of the Treasury, and that there was not enough 
gold in the Treasury to redeem the smallest fraction of our out- 


| 
| 


I believe that if the people appreciated the | 


|every obligation that bears the indorsement of the Tre 


| gentlemen, if there 


| 





standing notes there would not bea single one of them that would | 
5 5 | 


be worth 60 cents upon the dollar. 
up the parity between gold and silver? I think I can tell you. 
One thing and one thing alone, the misplaced confidence of the 
people. 

When once that vields and the fuse is lighted, there will be 
no necessity for repealing the Sherman act; it will repeal itself 
immediately. Commercial ratios will take the place of 
ratios. Our equation of values willdepart. The faithless union 
between gold and silver will be dissolved. Its spurious off- 
spring will be excluded from the channe!s of legitimate circula- 
tion, and your silver certificates and Treasury notes, instead of 
passing by sleight of hand at par, will be exhibited as mementoes 
and souvenirs of the most grotesque system of finance that ever 
obtained among any intelligent people since the day when polit- 
ical economy first claimed recognition as a science, and the doc- 
trine of fiat money was relegated to the bankrupt governments 
of the Orient and the revolutionary republics of Central and 
South America. 

I know it is claimed that what we require here is an expansion 
of the currency; that our trouble has all been caused by contrac- 
tion of the currency. Mr. Speaker, the Treasury reports will 
show that there is as much money outstanding now, within a 
fraction, as there was before the present stringency began. 
What, then, is the cause of our trouble? Will you permit me to 
tell you what I think was its origin. The trouble commenced 
when European capitalists refused to purchase and threw back 
upon the American market American securities. Why did 
they do this? Because they became convinced that with a 
continuance of the Sherman act upon the statute book, gold 
would be driven to a premium and bonds which were yayable in 
| we would either not be paid at all or would be paid in silver 

epreciated to its bullion value. The money has not left the 


leval 


You ask me, then, what keeps | 


wisdom of both parties, aside from polities and for the common 
weal of the land, a new system shall be formulated and adhered 
to which shall make every dollar of the national coin a dollar 
all the world over: which shall insure full faith and credit to 
sury,; 
which at home shal! have equal stability inevery commonwealth, 
and abroad shall restore to us the forfeited confidence of man- 
kind. 

How often do we hear statements made about gold and silver 
being the money of the Constitution. Now, there is no gentle- 
man here who can not get a copy of the Constitution, or remem- 
ber, without getting it, what it says. I ask anyone where is 
there a line in the Constitution of the United States providing 
that this Government shall coin gold and silver? Point it out, 
is any such language in the Constitution of 
the United States. That is the argument which is constantly 
addressed to the ignorance of the country—that gold and silver 
are the money of the Constitution. But where is there a line in 
the Constitution which obligates the Government of the United 
States (I am not speaking about ratios) to coin gold and silver at 
all? There is not one such word. The interdiction is against 
the States, prohibiting them from making anything except gold 
and silver alegal tender. Besidesthe right tocoin money, there 
is not a letter in the Constitution conferring upon the Govern- 
ment of the United States power even to coin gold and silver. 

In this discussion we are constantly led astray from the main 
issue by the persistent clamor about the demonetization of sil- 
ver in 1873. Notone word is said about the fact that there was, 
substantially, no silver to bs demonetized in 1873, and that at 
that time standard silver dollars had gone out of existence, be- 
cause the bullion in them was worth more thin a dollar. [If 
silver had gone to a premium not a single protest would we ever 


have heard against its demonetization at the American and 
European mints. Whenitcommenced to decline, however, then 
the startling discovery was made that it was demonetized, and 
the clamor has increased in intensity and ferociousness in pro- 
portion to the decline in price. The lower the price the greater 
the noise, as if a vital issue of this character, affecting the wel- 
| fare of every home in the land, could be settled by the angry 


| 





abuse of demagogues and fanatics, who have nothing to lose and 
everything to gain by involving the country in turmoil and dis- 
order. 

When I speak of demagogues and fanatics, [ donot refer to the 
honest advocates of a bimetallic standard, whose earnest convic- 
tions, so far differing from my own, are enlisted in the cause 
they represent; nordol meanthe mine owners, whose continued 
prosperity and exorbitant profits are threatened by the repeal of 
the measure that is now before us. I refer toaset of politicians 
who prey upon the ignorance of their victims, who veer around 
witb every breeze, who trim withevery party, who have no poli- 
tics because they have no principles, and whose opinions are like 
the surging tide that ebbs and flows, leaving no landmarks in its 
track, except the froth and foamit casts upon the surface. This 
is the element that predominated in the conventions that have 
lately assembled for the purpose of discussing this subject. 
Men who have been identified with every crazy movement that 
has taken place in their generation, who believe in the doctrine 
that cheap money is king, that inflation means prosperity, that 
the creditor has no rights that are entitled to respect, that money 
is a curse when it is good but a blessing when it is worthless, 


| that the man who is bankrupt must always be protected and the 


man who is honest ought to be sacrificed—men believing in these 
doctrines have controlled these conventions. Now, from their 
decision, from their incoherent medley, from their babble of con- 
fusion and of clattering tongues I appeal to the sound judgment 
fo the American people to adjudicate this mighty question. 

I appeal to the people for a currency that is uniform, that is 
stable, that is of intrinsic value, equal to the inseription that it 
bears, that can be used as a medium of exchange and a standard 
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of value, and that will be universally recognized throughout the 
world as the symbol of the honor and solvency of the Government 
that it represents. Does silyercome up to these requirements? 
I think not. Let us go back about forty years in the history of 
silver and see how far it falls short of all of these qualities, and let 
uslook at the production of silver. In 1855 the world’s production 
of silver amounted to about $40,000,000. To-day it amounts to 
about one hundred and eighty millions, and still we are told that 
the price ought not to have declined, and that this Government, 
single-handed, can, in the face of this enormously increased pro- 
duction, maintain the present ratio. 

Now, how about the production of gold during the same period? 
In 1855 the world’s production of gold was about 132,000,000; to- 
day it is about 120,000,000, and still in the face of this discrep- 
ancy we are told that ratios never change, and parity should be 
maintained at present prices. In 1855 silver was worth $1.33 an 
ounce. In 1873 pure silver in an American dollar was worth 
about 103; that is to say, a premium of 3 percent. To-day it is 
worth about 60 cents on the dollar. In 1855 the ratio of market 
prices of gold and silver was about 153 to 1; to-day it is about 28 
to 1. 

Now, with these undisputed figures before us I calmly and dis- 
passionately ask the business interests of the land who want an 
honest currency whether they believe that the United States, 
with silver now virtually demonetized in every government in 
Europe, can alone and with only a hundred million dollars of 
gold in the Treasury continue to purchase fifty million dollars’ 
worth of silver a year, substantially pay for it in gold, and, at the 
same time, maintain a ratio for silver almost double the amount 
of its market value all over the earth and wherever it is used or 
purchased? 

There is another proposition that I desire briefly to advert to. 
In our effort to maintain a bimetallic standard we stand unaided 
and alone. We voluntarily take our place with Mexico, Japan, 
Chile, Peru, and cut adrift from Great Britain and every solvent 
government on the continent of Europe. Gold has been the 
standard of England since 1798. In 1816 it was made the stand- 
ard by an actof Parliament. In 1871 silver was demonetized in 
Germany. France came to a gold standard in 1873 by her par- 
ticipation in the Latin Monetary Union,:which limited the coin- 
age of silver of all countries that became parties toit. Austria 
is making every effort to reach a gold standard, and even in 
India we have observed the policy that Great Britain has lately 
put into operation, which is equivalent to a demonetization of 
silver. Now, how is it possible for us, in the face of this protest 
against the further coinage of silver, to keep on purchasing it 
with gold? 

Where is the gold to come from? Will these countries ex- 
change their gold for our silver dollars (worth 60 cents) upon the 
coinage price? Will they not, on the contrary, exchange their 
silver for our gold? How long will it be before the Treasury is 
bankrupt and the gold reserve, which is a mere fiction now, will 
entirely vanish? The hour has now come for action upon this 
question. This is as great an opportunity as we will ever have 
to maintain our credit and hold our rank upon the field of finance. 
Do not let us surrender it, and with it the greatest boon that we 
possess—a sound and stable currency for the generations yet to 
come. 

Now, let us look for a moment at the arguments that have 
been used upon the other side, as it is fair that we should do so. 
I have already said all I intend tosay about the ‘‘crime,” as it 
has been called, of demonetization ol alivee of 1873. I come now 
to the other suggestions that are made use of. First, itisclaimed 
that the coinage of silver will make money moreabundant. How 
will itdothis? Pray, tell me, because I confess ignorance upon 
this subject. Who will get this money? When a Colorado 
mine owner sends $600 worth of silver to the mint and the mint 
returns him a thousand silver dollars for it, who getsa thousand 
silverdollars? Dothepeoplegetit? Doesitinecrease the wages 
of the miner who has dug the silver from the earth? I expect 
not. LIexpect that the only persons who will profit by this in- 
iguitous transaction will be those who sell the silver and con- 
trol the product. Now, I ask the Democracy of this House 
whether they are willing to stimulate an enterprise of this 
sort that deliberately robs the people to enrich a particular 
class who monopolize the mines. We who have never favored 
class legislation, are we prepared to lock hands with a few silver 
States to the utter ruin of the balance of our country? If more 
money is needed, can we not increase our currency upon a legiti- 
mate basis? Is there no method known to the ingenuity of man 
besides a device of this sort to enlarge the circulating medium 
of the country? 

But it is said if we dco this and enin silver at the present ratio, 
the price of silver will be raised to the coinage value. What a 
shallow pretext that is. A schoolboy would be ridiculed if he 
asserted any such proposition as this in any college of the land. 
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If the fiat of the Government can create values, what right ba, 
we to select silver and convert it from a commodity into a co}; 
Well, it is claimed that this should be done because the Con 
tution saysso. Now, weallhaveaConstitutionbeforeus. Po 
me to the clause that says so. You can not do it because it 
not there. Nota word about a ratio, nota word about the co 
age of either gold or silver for the Government of the U: 
States. Yes, but it is said it will raise prices. I am notin fa 
of raising prices, on general principles. But how will c! 
money raise prices? Is not the producer a consumer wh 
sells? Will he not be compelled tu buy? 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there is only one thing thatit will d 
I admit that it will accomplish that. It will allow the de! 
scale his debts. It will be a weapon in the hands of a dish 
borrower to break his contract and pay his creditor in a coin 
ferent from the one that was impliedly contracted for. To 
an arrangement as this I am unalterably opposed, and I \ 
stand here and let every species of legislation go by defau 
fore I would favor any system that would sow dishonor th: 
the land, that would humiliate us in the eyes of mankind, 
that would cover us with shame in every portion of the co 
where justice is respected and honor prevails. 

One word more before I conclude. I[ can go to the Trea 
to-day and contract with the Government of the United S 
to furnish it a better dollar than the Government is coini: 
dollar with far more silver in it and better silver in it; and 
make an enormous profit out of the operation. But what w 
become of me if I should undertake to provide such a doll: 
should be indicted and convicted and sent to the penitent 
This shows what sort of a system of finance this Governm 
conducting, when it sends a man to the penitentiary for gi 
the people a better dollar than the Government itself is coin 

The geatleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND], for whose int 
rity of purpose and fearless honesty I have the greatest res). 
knows that when he goes to the ‘Treasury Departmeni and i 
exchange for one of these silver certificates which he has h 
issued, receives a dollar for which the Government has not | 
over 60 cents, that he is deceived and defrauded; and h 
nounces the iniquity of this operation as I do, and he wan 
law repealed that sanctions the iniquity of this operation. 
only difference between us is that he wants the law rep 
with free coinage, and I want it repealed so that we can for 
honest ratio upon the trading nations of the world. Iw 
repealed, Mr. Speaker, because it stands without an exan 
without a parallel in the fiscal policy of any solvent natio: 
want it repealed because it protects the owners of the min: 
the cost, the expense, and the sacrifice of the people. 

I ask you, sir, what earthly right have they to haunt 
halls demanding protection for their investment? Is the ( 
ernment bound to guarantee to them a profit upon their « 
prise, or upon their investments? Is it under any obliga 
make their enterprise a paying one? Idenyit. IstheGo 
ment in partnership with the mine owners? I deny it. 
the statute bind the Government of the United States to 
tain the ratio of 16 to 1 when it ought to be 28to1? Id 
There is no contract which is binding or valid which is not 
on consideration and founded on mutuality. 

But if there is a partnersnip, let it be forthwith dissolved 
in the decree of dissolution let there be a clause embodyin 
cardinal principle of governmental equity that we will 
stamp a lie upon our coin to satisfy the greed or avarice 
section of the country or any set of men, no matter what 
their influence or how potent or powerful they may be. 
plause. | 

A few months ago the Democracy, then in convention : 
bled, without a murmur of dissent from any quarter, in th 
passionate terms denounced this measure, at the same tim 
phatically pledging the party to itsspeedy repeal. Iami 
of keeping this promise according to the strict letter of | 


strument. 

A MEMBER. All of them? 

Mr. RAYNER. Well, every one of them so far as they « 
kept:. [Laughter and appiause.]} 

A MEMBER. Why not keep all of them? 

Mr. RAYNER. Yes; I know that this particular prov 
of the Democratic platform has been construed as diverse!y 
the various interests of those who interpret them. But | o< 
the gentleman, if a man owes a debt of a hundred dollars 
he can not pay to his creditor but 950, is it not better for him \ 
pay the $50 that he is able to pay, than to cheat his creditor 
of the whole amount? 


If we have made promises and can not keep them all,!°! 


keep at least a part of them, as far as we are able to keep t) 

There was something said, I know, about the parity of the tw: 
metals, but you can not keep the two metals, silver and go'd, 00 
a basis of absolute parity alone and without an international co” 
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ference unaided. It is nonsense;it is quibbling with words to 
say that youcan doso. You can not maintain a double standard 
in the Government of the United States in the face of the action 
of every other civilized government upon the face of the earth 
which has adopted the gold standard. That portion of the plat- 
form can not be carried out, but you can take a step in the di- 
rection of it, and if you can not make your promise good, do as 
the President has said, carry it out as far as you can. 

I am in favor of keeping faith in the promises made. There 
is no ambiguity about the terms. Our duty is as plain as the 
language of man can make it; and from the binding obligation 
that rests upon us there is no escape or evasion except through 
an absolute betrayal of the confidence of the people. If, Mr. 


Speaker, we deceive them now it may be, and doubtless will be, | 
a very long time before we will have another opportunity to de- | 


ceive them again, because if we attempt it they will deride us 
with broken pledges that we have flaunted in their faces 
Tn conclusion, sir, I wish to state that as far as [am concerned 


at this critical era in the history of our country, J am notin the | 


slightest degree disturbed or intimidated by the glittering 
catehwords of political conventions. I am guided by a purer 
and 2 higher faith. No matter what construction may be placed 
upon the platform, I believe in forever striking from the tenets 
of our political creed the superstitious folly that a nation grows 
rich in proportion to the amount of worthless money it can coin. 
In place of this idolatry I would plant high up on our altars, so 
that all mankind could read it, the inscription that we cherish 
our honor as much as our liberty, and that we would sooner fall 
and perish than dishonor any of the obligations upon which have 
been imprinted or emblazoned the emblem of the Republic. 
[Applause. | 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. 
time have I left? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman used twenty-five minutes, 
and has thirty-five remaining. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BROWN]. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, the President’s message, lately 
delivered to both Houses of Congress, is confined almost exclu- 
sively to the question of the propriety and necessity for the im- 
mediate repeal of the provisions of the act of Congress of July 14, 
1890, commonly known as the Sherman law, authorizing the 
purchase of silver bullion by the Secretary of the Treasury at 
the rate of 4,500,000 ounces per month. 

The message, with great conciseness and accuracy, gives most 
potent and conclusive reasons why the repeal should be had; 


Mr. Speaker, how much 


and this it does without suggesting any condition whatever on | 


which the repeal should be had, or any substitute for the pro- 
visions of the law proposed to be repealed. The law and its ef- 
fect on the business interests of the people and the prosperity of 
the whole country are so well understood by all, and the general 
demand for its repeal isso well and generally known, that discus- 
sion or statement by me why the repeal should be had is wholly 
unnecessary. What I desire todo in the few minutes allowed 
me for debate is to speak in reference to the manner in which 
the repeal should be had—whether on conditions of any kind, or 
by reason of a substitute being put in its place, or whether the 
repeal should be outright and on no condition whatever. 

It is a maxim in legislating, well to be followed, that the pas- 
sage or defeat of one independent legislative proposition ought 
not to be made to depend on the passage or defeat of some ether 
independent proposition, but that each should stand or full ac- 
cording to its own merits. If this rule is to prevail here, the 
repeal should be without conditions. 

But there are some people throughout the country, and possi- 
bly some members of this House, who claim that the President 
should have accompanied his recommendation for repeal with a 
proposition that it should be had only on condition that a substi- 
tute for the free and unlimited coinage of silver should be passed. 

Lam for the coinage of silver money, and will willingly and 
gladly vote for the coinage of silver into money. This I willdo 
even if the provisions to be enacted for silver coinage are made 
apart of the repeal bill. But how the retention of the Sher- 
man law on our statute books, which has made such sad havoc 
With all our business and labor interests, and so impeded the 
progress of all our people, can help or give aid and comfort to 
an effort to make provision for the coinage of silver money is a 
mystery to my mind past finding out. I regard the Sherman 
law so obnoxious to the best interests of the country, and so vio- 
lative of justice and right, that I will, if opportunity is given me, 
vote for its repeal in any event, conditions or no conditions. 

But why should the President be criticised by any one because 
he did not make his recommendation for the repeal of the ob- 
noxious provisions of this law dependent on some condition, or 
on the happening of some event? Because of the high office he 
holds, and the renewed confidence in him the people have ex- 





I yield fifteen minutes to | 
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pressed, he is the acknowledged leader of the Di pal 
rightfully and justly so. It is his duty, as it is d of 
man elevated to official station by the De to keep 
the pledges made and redeem the promises gi V t pal 
to the people. This the President thus far has done ! 
mending the repeal of the purchasi provisions of the 
man law in the manner he h 

On the 21st day of June, 1892, the President was n 1 
the Democratic party and afterward e! i by the people to 
the Presidency on a platform w 

We denounce the Republican legisla 
isvd0 as a v ily ma ft, frau tw 
ture, which a fi ) ¥ 
for its speedy repe 

Mr. FITHIAN. Will the gentleman read t 


lating to that subject? 
Mr. BROWN. I trust mv friend w not p 
ter with me just now 
Mr. FITHIAN. 
Mr. BROWN. 


[ shall not interrupt 


Tinta fe ‘ e 4 ry ‘ 
This is e sen nee < » De < 


platform, complete in all its pai ind vi 

tains but a single proposition or declaration, and tha é 
speedy repeal of the Sherman law. It does not make the 1 

of the Sherman law, or any of its provisions, dependent « 
condition whatever, but declares for its repeal outright, wi 
condition. It is an independent substantive proposition 


claration of the Democratic platf 


rm, supporting itself wit! 
=a +e 


any aid whatever from any other part of the platform. 
| President, by his recent message to Congress recommend 
| repeal of the Sherman law in the manner he has, has redeemed 





} } 


the pledge he made to the people in reference to that law when 
he aecepted the Democratic nomination for the Pr 
indorsed the Democratic platform, and it now remains to 
whether others will redeem the pledges they made in t 
gard. 

The declaration of the Democratic platform on t] 
coining money is in nowise connected with the 
the repeal of the Sherman law. Neither declaration is in 


way dependent on the other. Each is a separate and indep 


declaration 


| dent proposition 


On the subject of coining mon ie Democratic na ip 


| form of last year says: 


We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard 
country,and to the eoinage of both 
against either metal or charge for mintage. 


gold and silver with 

This declaration of the Democratic platform pledged the Dr 
cratie party to the use of both gold and silver asthe s 
money of the country. ‘‘To the use of both gold and silvy 
the language of the platform. Both metals were 
money. The Democratic party, by its platform, promised th 
people that both metals would be used as the standard money of 
the country if it came into power. And this promise, as well : 
the one made to repeal the Sherman law, should med. 
The platform also promised the people tocoin both gold and si 
ver into money, without discriminating against either metal or 
charging mintage. There is the express promise i 
gold and silver money for the people’s use, made by the De 
cratic party, and it must be redeemed. 

But this isnotall of the promise. The platform, 
in the same sentence, says: 

But the dollar unit of coinage of both metals must be of equal i 
and exchangeable value, or be adjusted through imternationa reement 
or by such safeguards of legislation as shali insure the maint t > of 
parity of the two metals and the equal power of every d 
the markets and in the payment of debts. 


to be u l 


be rede 
to eoin both 


contin 





By these last words of the platformon this subject the D 
cratic party not only promised to coin both gold and silver into 
money, but it promised that when such metals were so coined 
into money that their dollar unit of coinage would be of equ 
intrinsic and exchangeable value, or, if not, their parity would 
be maintained either through international agreement, or safe- 
legislation. so that at all times every dollar coin 
no matter out of which metal it is coined, will have equal pov 
at all times in the markets and in the payment of debts. 

This platform is the law of the Democratic part; 
its promises and pledges made tothe people. It must coin gold 
and silver money for the people’s use, and it must so coin it that 
every dollar will be either of equal intrinsic and exchangeable 
value, or by reason of resort to one or the other of the methods men- 
tioned in the platform, every dollar will be of equal power at 
all times in the markets and in the payment of debts. 

The platform also declares: 

That all paper currency shall 
coin. 


guards of 


is Well as 


be kept at par with and redeema 


® 


The Democratic party, by its platform, nasexpressly declared 
that all money shall be of equal value. When this is so, all 
money is good money. According to the Democratic platform, 
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neither cheap nor dear money is to be provided—only money 
of equal value—money as good in one man’s hands as it is in 
another's. 

That this kind of money only should be furnished to the coun- 
try is important to people of moderate means, the small dealer 
and, above all, the wage-earner. The poorer a man is the 
more he is in need of good money. If there were different 
kinds of money in circulation here of different values the cheaper 
grade of such money would find its way into the hands of the 
poorer class of our people, while the better grade of such money 
would go to the rich, because the rich can obtain the best of 
everything, while the poor can not. 

i shall not assume that the President is opposed to the coinage 
of silver money. 
to utter his views on this subject. 
him in some authoritative way what his opinions are on this 
subject before I proceed to say what he will or will not do in this 
regard. If I ventured an opinion at all as to what the Presi- 
dent’s views on the subject of coining money areand what he will 
do concerning it, it would be that he is in favor of ‘‘ the coinage 
of both gold and silver without discriminating against either 
metal or charge for mintage,” and that when he makes his views 
and recommendations known on the subject of coining money he 
will redeem every pledge and promise he made to the people in 
this regard by accepting the nomination to the Presidency on 
the Democratic platform, as he has done in another regard by 
urging Congress to repeal the Sherman law. 

The Democratic party lately came into power by reason of the 
ledges and promises it made to the people, which are contained 
in its last national platform. The people will hold it to a strict 
accountability for the fulfillment of these promises and the re- 
demption of these pledges. The President, by his last message 
to Congress, has set the example of doing so, and let all others 
of the Democratic party who owe duty to the people follow his 
example. It is a patriotic duty that every member of the Dem- 
ocratic party owes to the whole country to aid as best he can all 
honest efforts made for the redemption of the pledges and prom- 
ises his party made to the people. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. 
my time. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I regret to be called upon to dis- 
cuss this question without previous preparation, when we have 
just reached an agreement to take it up. I further regret that 
any gentleman on our side of the House should see proper to 
read in this presence one part of our platform and to retreat 
from that part, above all others, which contributed to the vote 
that gave him a seat in this House. I regret that any Western 
man should turn his face toward the East and his back to the 
West. 

We understood, Mr. Speaker, what that platform meant. The 
whole Democratic party voted against the Sherman bill, and so 
far as I am serpeaaliiy concerned, I did what little my ability per- 
mitted me to do to prevent its passage in this House; but the so- 
called Sherman law passed, and a better law having been re- 
pealed by its passage, it is now the only law on the statute books 
looking to the use of silver as money in this country. 

I know, Mr. Speaker, that the gold-standard elements, the 
very elements that are in opposition to the free coinage of silver, 
secured the passage of thatact. I knew they would demand its 
repeal the moment they saw the opportunity. A promise to re- 
peal that act was put in the platform at Chicago, I suppose, to 
satisfy that element of the Democratic party that wants no law 
upon the statute book for the coinage of silver. But following 
that, and in the same paragraph, a part and parcel of it at least, 
was the promise made at Chicago by the Democratic party for 
the use of both gold and silver as money in this country, with 
equal privileges at the mints of our Government. And speaking 
for myself and for the people whom I have the honor to repre- 
sent, they understood at least that the free coinage of silver, in 
accordance with our platform, necessarily repealed the Sherman 
law; andit would. [Applause.] 

The two laws can not exist together. They are inconsistent, 
and that part of the platform that pledged us to the free coinage 
of silver necessarily meant the repeal of the Sherman law by a 
free-coinage bill. 

I want, Mr. Speaker, to call attention to this phase of the sit- 
uation. We have bere different propositions that will be voted 
upon, submitted in pursuance of the Chicago platform, if you 
please to call itso. Gentlemen my choose their ratio. They 
have an opportunity at least to express their own opinions by 
their votes in this House and by their speeches, and to state what 
they mean by the free coinage of silver and the Chicago plat- 
form. 

It is not my privilege nor my purpose to call in question the 
sincerity of any member upon this floor or toundertake to criti- 
cise his attitude; but I do want to call attention to the fact that 


I reserve the remainder of 
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| know of no one but himself who has the right | 
I shall wait until I hear from | 


Av@uSsT 11, 


we are proposing, asI consider it, to try in good faith to con- 
form ourselves to the platform on which we were elected in leg- 
islating upon this question. 

Why, it is said we have met here under peculiar circumstances, 
in the midst of a financial crisis. We are asked by the opposite 
side to legislate in haste. We are asked to forego a part of our 
We are asked to legislate by piecemeal, and to take 
our chances in the future. 

| want to say, Mr. Speaker, that the great voting masses of the 


| people of this country may get into a panic themselves when 
| election day comes around. 
| ceedings in the light that gentlemen wish them to view those 


Lhe people will not regaid our pro- 


proceedings. You may proceed in a panic, you may believe that 
some legislative act is necessary here to stop a panic, and you 
may vote for it without due consideration; but every vote cast 
and every word uttered will be reviewed by our constituencies, 
not in a panic, but in cool deliberation, and you will be held 


| accountable for what you do, whether you deliberate or not. 


It is said that history repeats itself, and it seems that the 
Democratic party is especially the victim of repeating hfstory 
in some way. When the people intrusted our party in 1884 
with the administration of the Government, when the Demo- 
cratic House of Representatives was chosen, | remember full 
well, and I see around me gentlemen who remember it as I do, 
for they were here at that time, that before the inaugur:tion of 
the President of the United States whom we had elected, the 
emissaries of Wall street swarmed the lobbies of the House and 
this Capitol, just as they did last winter, demanding what? 
Demanding the repeal of the so-called Bland act. 

Precisely the same proceedings that we had here last win- 
ter. We were told that it was the wish of the Executive-elect 
that that act be repealed, as we were told last winter. We were 
told that it was his opinion and the opinion of his advisers that 
this country was coming then to the single silver standard if we 
did not repeal thatlaw. We were threatened witha panic, with 
gold coming to a premium. That House was forced to a vote 
upon that subject before we adjourned at that time, as we wer: 
practically last winter; but it voted the proposition down by 
tremendous majority. During the following summer the Nev 
York papers, as they have been this summer, were filled with 
predictions of gold premiums and panics. 

The New York Herald, one of their leading papers, had every 
day in its columns ‘‘ We are still coining the 70 and 75 cent dol- 
lar” as a standing advertisement of a panic. 

Some time in September or October, before the meeting « 
Congress, these generous bankers in New York, who s:1y that 
they control the finances of this country,and what they demand 
must be acceded, made arrangement with the then Secretary of 
the Treasury by which they were to withdraw $10,000,000 of s 
sidiary silver coin and to place in the Treasury of the United 
States $10,000,000 of gold, in order to secure and maintain gold 
payments, advertising to all the country that the bankers of New 
York had come to relief of the Federal Treasury with $10,000,- 
000 of gold to maintain the public credit. 

It was done, Mr. Speaker, to terrorize the people of this coun- 
try and, if possible, to bring about a panic such as you have to- 
day, and they know it. And we met in something of a financial 
panic; not so severe as it is now, however. The whole country 
was stirred on the silver question. We met in Congress and 
the question was debated. The result of it all was the re- 
fusal to repeal the silver law by over a two-thirds vote of th 
House; and the panic vanished. That wasthe end of it. When 
they ascertained that the free people of this country, through 
their representatives, could not be driven as a herd of bu 
on the Western plains into a panic, to trample themselves and 
those depending upon them, they ceased. 

The howl against silver and the panic stopped. The country 
continued in its usual prosperity, whatever that may be. \ 
kept on coining these 70-cent dollars, and no disturbance w 
mide of it, practically, for four years. The Democratic party 
in the House maintained it against all assaults. But when, un- 
fortunately, our friends on the other side got the power they 
enacted another law, repealing the law of 1878. 

That law, Mr. Speaker—the Sherman law—I denounced in an 
article in the North American Review, about two montis alter 
it was enacted, as a ‘Janus-faced”” statute. A law that provided 
for the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of silver bullion per month, 
on which Treasury notes should be issued at the market rete 0! 
the purchases; that these notes should not be kept in circu!‘ io! 
in excess of the cost price of the bullion; that the bullion was to 
be coined for the redemption of the notes, and that it furth 
provided that in the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury 
the notes should be redeemed in gold, in order to keep a parity 
between the two metals. / 

The face of the gold part of it was turned to the East—the gold 
standard; the other part, to redeem in silver, looked to thé 
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West; and in the statute was included with the purchase of bul- 
lion and coining it into money and the redemption of the notes 
in the resulting coin it would in some respects, at least, be in 
harmony with the ideaof ultimate bimetallism. ButI predicted 
in that article, with the Administration then in power, the pur- 
chase of silver would probably go on and the law be executed 
until after the next Presidential election, and if an Administra- 
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tion hostile to silver was elected, gentlemen who gave it their | 


support would be very sick of their bargain. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have no defense to make of that law, 
further than this: We are told by the Herschel committee that 
investigated the subject of suspending the coinage in India that 


the repeal of this act, the so-called Sherman act, would cause a | 


heavy decline in the price of thatmetal. I will send to the Clerk’s 
desk and have read the portion of that report I have marked. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Moreover, a strong agitation exists in the United States with respect to 
the law now in force providing for the purchase of silver. Fears have been 
and are entertained that there may come to be a premium on gold, and 
strong pressure has been brought to bear upon the Government of that 
country With a view to bring about an alteration of that law, 

In December last a bill was introduced in the Senate to repeal the Sher- 
man act, and another to suspend the purchase, under it. Whetherany such 
measure Will pass into law it is impossible to foretell, but it must be re- 
garded as possible; and although in the light of past experience predictions 
on sucha subject must be made with caution, it is certainly probable that 
the repeal of the Sherman act would be followed with a heavy fall in the 
price of silver. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, there is another portion of that 
report that I will not have read at present, but it is to the same 
effect. It predicts a fall in the price of silver when we repeal the 
Sherman actof probably 6 pence per ounce, and it is said, sir, that 
it was the apprehension that the Government of the United States 
would suspend the coinage of silver, would repeal this law that 
induced the British Parliament to recommend to the Govern- 
ment of India the suspension of the coinage of silver at the 
mints of India. We understand that India, while it is said to 
have a government of its own, is simply governed by a council 
of Englishmen appointed for that purpose. I said the British 
Parliament, Mr. Speaker, but made a mistake. The British 
Parliament had nothing todo with this measure, and they are 
even now beginning to criticise it. It was the British Council 
for India. 

Now, sir, we are asked here deliberately to repeal this law, and 
I want tocall the attention of my friends on this side of the House, 
who proclaim themselves to be friends of free coinage at a rea- 
sonable ratio—I want to cali their attention to this point and to 
ask them this question: Why do you gentlemen insist that you 
will repeal this law and send silver down probably 15 cents an 
ounce before you fix the ratio? Is thatan actfriendly to silver? 
Can any gentleman here face his free-coinage constituency and 
defend his vote subtracting from the value of silver 15 cents an 
ounce before he votes to fix the ratio? I dare him to undertake 
it. He cannot do it. 

It may be convenient to follow the recommendations of the 
President, but the President does not elect the members of this 
House. We do not hold our commissions from the Executive, 
andlam afraid that if some of us undertake to act here upon 
that line, when our present commissions expire we shall have 
all the leisure that we want to study the silver question in peace 
and quietness at home. [Laughter.] For myself I feel it to be 
a conscientious duty to carry out my convictions on this subject, 
and I owe it to my constituents to represent what I believe to be 
their interests. Why are we rushed in here and asked to re- 
peal the only law that sustains, for the moment, at least, the value 
of silver, before we fix the ratio? 

Chere is no consistency in it; none whatever. The claim is 
not sincere that the President expects hereafter to recommend 
bimetallism, for he does not do it in his message, and that claim 
misrepresents his position. He recommends the reverse. The 
concluding paragraph of the message means, if it means any- 
thing, that after you shall have totally demonetized silver by 
repealing this Sherman act, you will be required to go further 
in the same direction; and I make a prediction here and now, 
and, my friends, I want you to watch the proceedings of Con- 
gress in these coming weeks of this extra session, or of the next 
regular session, to see whether I am right or not. 

_My prediction is that in order to carry out the recommenda- 
“ons of that message we shall be called upon to sell bonds to 
procure gold. For what? To redeem all our pecuniary obliga- 
“ions, according to the very language of that message in that 
money which is recognized by the principal nations of the world. 
Why did not the President sa “gold?” [Laughter.] We know 
what his language means. [Laughter.] You are asked to load 
othe es with gold, to redeem every pecuniary 
silver dolar 4 gh overnment with gold, although the standard 
west ar is the identical dollar on which bond obligations 

© based when they were issued, because they called for coin 
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of the standard value at the time of their issue, and that was the 
standard. 

But now, I repeat, we shall have toredeem all this bullion, all 
these Sherman notes, in gold: we shall have to sell bonds to get 
cold to redeem all our greenbacks, all our silver certificates, 
and we will be compelled to carry our silver dollars as so much 

| dead weight of bullion in the Treasury, so that we might as well 
dump them into the Potomac. Thatis what all this means. In 
other words, every piece of paper money issued in this country 
to-day, every silver certificate, every gr-enback, every bond, 
every Sherman note,is to be redeemed in gold, and we must 
| procure the gold for their redemption. 

W hat, then, are you to do with your silver bullion and with 
all your silver dollars, together about $500,000,000? They are 
to be demonetized as a base metal, and you know it. I[ am 
talking to intelligent gentlemen who have revd that message, 
and there is not an intelligent gentleman here who has read it 
who can misunderstand it. Why should you go on, then, to try 





s on this subject? 
} 


yon the other 


to deceive yourselves and your constituent 
There is no silver in that message, and gent 
side will simply do themselves and the subject if, he 
after, in the course of their debate, they will leave silver 
it, because they are proposing a measure in which there is 
consideration whatever for silver. 

Mr. Speaker, it may be necessary, and probably is, that [ go 
somewhat into the discussion of the silver question on its merits. 
I have alluded to these preliminary matters which hive been 
thrown in, and have tried to state that no legislation which we 
can enact here is going to relieve the panic. This pinic has 
been brought about for the express purpose of repealing this 
law; there is no question about that. We were threatened last 
winter with a gold premium. I stated then on this floor, and I 
state now, that there is no gold premium. 

On the contrary. I believe the people are now paying a pre- 
mium for silver and silver certificates. We were urged that we 
must issue more bonds, that if we did not we were to have a 
panic. All the newspapers of the East especially were advertis- 
ing a panic if we did not issue bonds. We did not issue them. 
The Secretary of the Treasury was threatened with a panic if he 
did not comply with the demand, and he refused. ‘Those who 
were interested in getting up this panic began to refuse loans, 
to cramp, to draw in currency. Many of the banks which had 
been engaged in booming real estate, or in other questionable 
transactions, and were consequently weak, began to fail. Z 

Stocks called industrial stocks, that had been watered in Wall 
street, cordage trusts, lead trusts, whisky trusts, railroad stocks 
that had been watered, began to tumble down to something like 
reasonable rates, and you had a panic. Banks which were weak 
began to fail, and the people began a run on banks which were 
strong. The whole country became alarmed. People began to 
take their money out of the banks and put it into safe-deposit 
vaults or into their safes at home. It is said they ought to let 
their money remain in the banks. Well, probably they ought 
to do so; but what is the difference? The banksare afraid to let 
the money goout if they have it. Now,the panic hascome; and 
those who conspired to bring it about have got more than they 
bargained for. The idea is that we can relieve this panic by the 
repeal of the Sherman law. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, [ say right here (and history will bear me 
out in the statement) that while there was some alarm in the 
country before, yet the moment the British Government demon- 
etized silver in India, then the panic began in earnest —not before; 
that precipitated this panicin its presentshap:. We all under- 
stand that. In this way desolation was brought into many of 
the States of this Union, and men who had bof 
ous and happy were by the thousands sent as tramps through- 
out the land. 

All parts of the country have felt the effects. Itis this fight 
upon silver that has precipitated this panic; and the repeal of 
the Sherman law will only intensify it, not relieveit. The panie 
will be relieved when everything gets so low that people see they 
can make money by buying; when they begin to buy prices will 
go up; and when everybody is buying money will come from its 
hoarding places and you will have some relief. Inno other way 
will relief come. 

Gold is coming to us to-day. Notwithstanding we are told the 
people across the water are afraid to invest here for fear that we 
will not pay in gold, yet these people ure sustaining prices to- 
day and sending here all the money that theyc.n spare. There 
was a panicin gold-using Australia that has bankrupted that 
whole people and sent terror to the banks all over England. We 
know that gold can not be obtained there except by paying for 
it; yet it is coming here. 

Talk about a premium on gold; here is the Treasury of the 
United States that is open to the plunder of every speculator in 
the civilized world. He can take his Sherman note or his green- 
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back or any other Government currency there and get gold | 
without cost. Did you ever notice the names of these gentle- 
men in New York who are shipping gold abroad, or bringing it 
back? Every one of those names that I have seen has a foreign 
termination; every one of those gentlemen, so far as I am ad- 
vised, is an agent or branch bank of some bank across the water. | 

if you go to the Bank of England to get gold for export you | 
must pay a premium on it; if you go to the Bank of France to 
get gold for export you must paya premium on it. The case is 


the same with every other banking house in Europe; no gold 
can be obtained there without paying a premium. But here is | 
the Treasury of the United States professing to be so helpless | 
that it can not prevent every gold speculator from robbing the | 
Government of its gold. Our Treasury will not pay out the | 
silver which it might pay. 

The Bank of France will pay out silver, or will charge a pre- 
mium on gold if it is wanted foranything butdomestic use. But 


the Treasury of the United States, instead of paying out gold | 


and silver in equal quantities and thus preserving its gold (if it 
is necessary to preserve it, though I see no necessity of preserv- 
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ing it, for all our money is at a premium to-day), lets everybody 
go there and get as much gold as he pleases. Why not pay out 
the silver when we have more of it than we have of gold, or pay 
out gold when we have more of it than cf silver, and thus protect 
ourselves? 

[+ is because the Administration is hostile to silver; and thus 
it is surrendering this country to the Shylocksof the Old World 
who have made warupon it. Thearistocracy of western Europe 
has absolutely tabooed silver in those countries; driven it away 
from there. Here it finds its only resting place. The last fight 
for the white metal is to be made here in this country and in 
this House, my friends. Wil! you stand by it now, or will you 
let the Shylocks come and have their way ? It is for you to de- 
termine. 

i think, Mr. Speaker, that we can trust the people of this coun- 
try on a question of as vital importance as this. The question 
is now betore us. This is its last resort. Will you virtually de- 
monetize the money of nearly 70,000,000 of people, with a vast em- 
pire of 3,000,000 of square miles, a people thirsting for money to 
open up new railroads, to establish new factories, to operate new 
places of business, to inaugurate new industries; 70,000,000 of 
people demanding money, twice what we have to day, a new 
people, a new country, a free people, or they ought to be free 
whether they are or not? 

Are you to give up the fight and let this vast body of our wealth 
gotoruin? Ido not believe it. We know well enough that if 
we repeal this law and give nothing for it, the people of this 
country will regard it as a total demonetization of silver, which 
it will be so far as this Congress is concerned, without any ques- 
tion. 

Now, my friends—and I do not care whether you are Democrats 
or Republicans, or who you are, but I appeal to you, especially 
as Democrats—when in 1890 in nearly every State of this Union 
the Democratic party in its platforms demanded free and un- 
limited coinage of silver, when you embodied it in your great 
Chicago national platform, when the Democratic party has for 
years stood before the House and the country as the bulwark in 
defense of the white metal, in the face of all of these things are 
you now to desert the cause and surrender the fight? Can you 
afford todo it? Will you goto your people and tell them that 
you are not able to carry out the pledges of your platform, the 
promises upon which you were sent here, or any part of it, ex- 
cept that which resulted in the total demonetization of silver 
and the sacrifice of their interests? 

What does free coinage of silver mean? It means that the 
holders of silver bullion, at some ratio to be fixed in the bill, 
may go to the mints of the Government and have it struck into 
the legal-tender money of the country and deposit the dollars so 
coined, if the holder so desires, and have a certificate issued to 
him in place of it. Whatis the effect of unlimited coinage of 
silver in thiscountry, and Linvite your attention to this particu- 
larly, because it is a question of vital importance? It means 
that the silver coins of the United States at whatever ratio is 
fixed, and I want the present ratio that we have now, 16 to 1, 
maintained precisely as it is, it means that the silver of the 
world can come here in exchange for what we have to sell. 

Yes, it méans.that the silver of the whole world can come 
here. But they say that we will be flooded with the world’s sil- 
ver, that it will be dumped down upon us. Now, let us see 
about that for a moment. It means that anyone with 16 ounces 
of silver can come here from any part of the world, or with 1 
ounce of gold, and he can buy your grain, he can buy your house 
and lot, he can buy your manufactured product, and buy the 
property and commodities of all sorts that you have to sell with 
either the one or the other; that is to say, he can buy just as 
much with his 16 ounces of silver as with his 1 ounce of gold. 





With the billions upon billions of property existing 
country to-day, and being produced in this country ever, 
we simply offer toexchange that which we have in abun 
a basis of 1 pound of gold asthe equivalent of 16 pounds of s 
We invite, then, the world to come with its silver and m 
exchange. Nonation now, itis true, offersin exchange f 
the gold at any fixed ratio; consequently all the sily: 
coined is used in the countries where itis coined. A: 
Because no great power ollers to exchange commoditie 
metal or the other at any fixed ratio. That isthe only 
with silver to-day. 

Now, it must be remembered that France gave 
ple to the world in this regard, having kept its sil 
parity with gold for a period of seventy years ona r 
to 1. It said to the nations of the world, ‘‘Come \ 
gold and your silver, 154 ounces of silver or 1 of gold, 
can buy all of our salable property in France and you 
us in silver or in gold, just as you choose, on that basis. 
according to the report of the British royal commissio 
on that subject, France was enabled to maintain the 
the two metals at that ratio, for the reason that she h 
erty enough to effect exchanges on that basis. We a 
same condition. 

What is it, then, that you are asked to do? It is that 
Government of the United States, we as a people say t 
world, especially the silver-using people, all of the A 
tions and the Great Indies, come here with your white 
you choose to come, and trade with us on the basis of 16 i 
buy your commodities from us at that ratio. When you 
will not the silver-using people of the world come to ow 
to make their purchases rather than go to the European} 
where they demand a ratio of from 22 to 25? There can 
doubt of the answer to that question. 

You at once undermine and sap the prosperity of 
Europe. You will divertfrom them all the trade of every 
using country in the world, because you offer to sell those 
property and commodities here that are better, and on 
terms, than they can get anywhere else in the world. \ 
their silver will come here. Suppose it does. It will 
again, because here is tle flood gate that is opened for 
silver to come and to go with the tides of trade, of fr 
change, in this the greatest country the world ever saw. 
come and it will go, and so it will continue; because w: 
opened up the mint, we have opened a sluice for the du 
now blockades the silver tide. 

Do you suppose England could stand that for a moment 
tainly not. What has made the manufacturers in Man 
England, the strongest bimetallists in the world to-day? 
the fact that they must sell their commodities in India 


India rupee. They are thus interested in the value of 


silver rupee. They want to maintain it; and if all the 
facturing products of western Europe that are sent hi 
sold to us are sold for silver, as they must be, or gold 
ratio, do you not see how quickly you will convert the: 
bimetallism? Thus you will segregate all the industri 
itants of western Europe from those who live on fixed i 
the aristocracy, the bondholders, and the coupon clippers 
is all there is about it, and we want to segregate them. 
You see, then, that when we de this in this country 1 
Europe must coms toour standard or abandon commerce | 
silver-using countries, and with us. Mark that. We : 
best market in the world for manufactured European p 
They can not live without this market, and they can 1 


this market unless they recognize and take our silver : 


same value that we take it; and they know it. 

{ know thatthe gold owners in that country and this, th 
holders and bankers, those who are living on fixed inco 
who are living on interest, and whose business it is 
money and to have that money increase in value from 
year—they fight this proposition as a matter of course: | 
not think they ought to do it, for ultimately I think th 
be benefited, as would the industrial people of the world 
ought not to fightit. They know whatI state is truth, 
this country gives free coinage of gold and silver at a fa 
it settles the question for the world and drives the world 
metallism instead of gold monometallism. They know tl 
hence their eagerness and determination to prevent it. 

It isa fight between the standards; and this great ‘ 
must settle it, and you, my friends, must think about s 
here. It is aserious question. It is not only a serious « 
for the American people, but we are appealed to by the op 


in the Old World, those who have not the voice that our | 


in their sovereignty have. 


The oppressed of the Old World are appealing to us to > 
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for the world this great question, and to settle it not for me" 
who are seeking advantages in the stock markets, not for m+ 
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who are seeking advantages in bondholding, in interest draw- complete his argument. Is there object \ 
inc, in money lending, in seeking to have money increase in | The Chair hears none, and it is so order 
yalue every day and every year, but for the great toilingand|; Mr. BLAND. Mr. S [ thank tl 
roducing masses of the other countries as well as our own, for d the House f yurtesy 
whom it is our proud province here to think about and to legis- entlemen ntion to tl 
; : ° : : o | . ws 
jate. They are in a panic, my friends. I want to remind youof | read, | rik @ yor o 
that, and they will remind you of it when you go homeif you are | deserve: ially 5 ro 
not reminded of it now. | twelve experts appointed | i 

‘he people are watching this thing. They understand that | whom were gold monom f 
the battle to be fought here is the battle of the standards the | « nd I desire to 1 1 
world over, and the man who fails now they will brand as a| m I ned to 
traitor to the cause which is intrusted to his hands. | But I want to call attention 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in this line of my remaaks I wish to have | admit that France was enabled to m 

+ 6 “. = i +4 ' ‘ 41 . > 5 
read from the Clerk’s desk an extract from the Parliamentary | with gold at the ratio of 154 Ll udy 
Report to which I have referred. | gave the reason why. It is ad vy H el 

The Clerk read as follows: man ov cl] 1 of th tee th: Y 

i. ‘ . . l t nD 3 } ] " l i 
The explanation commonly offered of these constant variations in the | }¥° : — . ee, 3 , . 
silver market is that the rise or depression of the price of silver depends | DOth Of whom > monom« ists 
upon the briskness or slackness of the demand for the purpose of remittance | Now. what was the pri : ' rT 
to silver-using countries, and that the price is largely affected by the amount | ,_,, “d hat had fixe ; : 
of the bills sold from time to time by the secretary of state for India in | |" _ —s pw s : 
council had told the nati SOL tine ( Let nh \ 

But these causes were, as far as can be seen, operating prior to 1873, as well old and your silverand vou can that e 
as sequent to that date, and yet the silver market did not display the can buy as mu ‘h for 15 ounces « ver as vO ~~ 
se iveness to these influences from day to day and - month tomonth which | ~ Ar fgg ener: ree : oe ™ : 
it now does. of gold. rance was able todo that se i n 

192. These considerations seem to suggest the existence of some ste g r The report cites tl i t | 
influence informer periods, which has now been removed, and which has | . bstantiallv t 
le 1e silver market subject to the free influence of causes, the fulleffect of | . 4 SUL Sees ; 
whieh was viously kept in check. i cause 1b Was a country Oo 

The question therefore forces itself upon us: Is there any other circum- | exchanges by which it could | itv W 
stance calculated to affect the relation of silver to gold which distinguishes silver the worl lover: because the wor deould ec we ¢ 
the later period from the earlier? Se da ge a ee eee ee ee ~ 

Now, undoubtedly, the date which forms the dividing line between an a it for property at that and why \\ l 
epoch of approximate fixity in the relative value of gold and silver and one r where anyone h bullion, whe er it be it 
of arked instability, is the year when the bimetallic system which had world. the owner ¥ O ild not tak vy less at th not h 
previously been in force in the Latin Union ceased to be in full operation; bp? ; ae ; : os os ae ae 
and we are irresistibly led to the conclusion that the operation of that sys- he could get in krance, less t cost of tran t 
tem, established as it was in countries the population and commerce of } could hold it for that value. 

. a . =j + . c ie 1 ne > + rele ive y . . ‘4 + *e , ‘ 
which _— oa exerted a material influence upon the relative Now, we frequently hear it said that if we adop oof 1 
value of the two metals. . : : , pat ‘ 5 

So long as that system was in force we think that, notwithstanding the to | : na c in SLiv rit witli dD Lv >I b OXC *p this I 
changes in the production and use of the pre ious metals, it kept the market | but if it is coined at that ratio will affect sil ywhe 
| 3 5h t ne steady at the ratio by law between them, because the world would kuow that they could i { 

amely, 199 tO 1. ; . : ; aa Oth . . ‘a res - 1 cs ‘ 

W hen once the conclusion is arrived at that this was the case, the circum- and get that amount for it in th United 5 Ni I 
stances on which we have dwelt as characterizing the period since 1873 ap- | read from the report of that commission: 
pear amply sufficient to account for the fall in the price of silver, tending as Papi: Meee ’ ; GR ; 
they all do in that direction; and the fact that on any particular day the The fa + Sha the OWNS Of Sivel 1 t in th aS re ik 
supply of silver and of council bills may be large while the need of remit- mint san have it converte Lin » i wo 
tance is small, and vice versa, would explain the constant fluctuations in the | the ratio of 15 ver to lof wo ar ! Lk 
price of silver which have manifested themselves in recent years. price Of Sliver in the market genera a a 1@ pur 

. , 7 a ° ‘ . . "tr Ww tiy , nl >? hie nea « 

193. Nor does it appear to us 4 priori unreasonable to suppose that the ex- | Whatever country it was destined. It would ena the s t 
istence in the Latin Union of a bimetallic system with a ratioof 15} to I fixed | }0F @ pric® approxima ng to the les ratio and tend le 
between the two metals should have been capable of keeping the market | Steaclly about that poin 
price of silver steady at approximately that ratio The » <0] onometallists ra tell us + wrt] . 

The view that it could only affect the market price to the extent to which W hy » the : d m - en here tell us th bbau Ww ' 
there was a demand for it for currency purposes in the Latin Union, or to | Oia owt Ol the country. hose monometall whom |] 
which it Was actually taken to the mints of those countries, is, we think, | read from do not say that, and it is not true. y say uu wi 
fallacious Oo : Stine fon ft ¢ ‘ iB Bidens “i t4 , 

. : ‘ \ xchange com 1es r it, at you w buy nmocdities for 

The fact that the owner of silver could, in the last resort, take it to those | ‘ xchi nge ¢ aa nodit — fou _ th a u wi Lb y COmmocien ( 
mints and have it converted into coin which would purchase commodities | SUver and gold at a fixed ratio: and bec 6 the ' the 
at the ratio of 154 of silver to 1 of gold, would, in our opinion, be likely to af- | silver anywhere in the world can come here with it and e 
fect the price of silver in the market generally, whoever the purchaser and nore it for Liti SIwar will } } ‘ 

. ; shange rr comm aS, | ) L be used as much as go 
for whatever country it was destined. It would enabie the seller to stand ch ip = . CA ; Odithe , Sliver Wi ) use d is much a la 
out for a price approximating to the legal ratio and would tend to keep the | a fixed ratio; and it will net ma whether they pay in si °oO 
market steady at about that point. gold. Then you will see the parity between gold and silver rv 

194. It has been urged that during the earlier of the twoperiods which we | -;,,,. oti ten als heidi ’ sy sy sl 

=a ; ~ nf ‘ stored ¢ nal ilned at this rate. france di n a t t 
have been contrasting, the conditions which existed from time to time were | 5'0 hand —— d at this rat ; Pt a9 d - 1s = es 
favorable to the maintenance of the legalratio; that the greatinflux of gold | NOt 50 large a8 the State represented On the hoor by y distin 


and thatthis silver, owing to exceptional circumstances, had a ready outlet 
to India, ° 

But we do not think this affords an adequate soiution of the problem 
withont taking into account the existence of the bimetallic system. It may 
be true that the circumstances referred to were conditions which helped to 
make the bimetallic system operative. But as we have observed before, 
circumstances and conditions of a like nature have been moreor less opera- 
tive both before and since 1873, and yet the effect on the relative value of 
thetwo metals has been very different. 

195. Itis said that the altered circumstances since 1873 would have ren- 
dered it impossible to maintain silver at the former ratio, even if the Latin 
Union had not abandoned the free mintage of silver, and that sooner or 
later the bimetallic system must have broken down and its steadying in- 
flnence have ceased. 

To estimate the force of causes without adequate experience of their effects 
in the past is a matter of extreme difficulty. But evenif it were true that 
the Latin Union would not have been able down to the present time to pre 
Serve Silver from falling below the legal ratio, this does not prove that the 
views which we have propounded as to the causes of the former stability of 


having 38,000,000 of people. 





ing sun ft 


creasing, as it does, at the r 
annually. 


the sold price of silver and of its present unstable condition, are incorrect. | operate. But a short time ago 


Whether silver would ultimately have fallen to its present price, and 
whether the Latin Union could now, by reversing its action and reope1 


, ng | 
its mints, restore silver to its former gold value, and reéstablish the for 





case, but the determination of which is not essentia! to the particular point 
with which we are now dealing. 


Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. Speaker, as the time of the gentle- 
mant from Missouri is about to expire, I as'< unanimous consent 


to chemplete his argument. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. OUTHWAITE in the chair). | without extracting the other 
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Alleghany Mountains you beheld the we 
ver | Only by the savage and the wild beas 
condition of stability, are questions very material to another part of the | with its millions of civilized p« ople, t! 
and when you cross the Mississippi y 
great domain of this country of ours, 
of it lies beyond the Father of Waters. 
And, Mr. Speaker, it is that tw 
that he may be allowed to use such time as is necessary in order | as it is in gold and siiver, embedded 
posits, in the same mountains, so that you can not extract the one 
itis that portion of our territory 
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t rds the middle of this century found France with a large stock of silver, guishe d friend whodid methe honor to have mv time extender 
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he gentleman from Texas asks unanimous consent that the gen- | that would give us the money that we need, the 


tleman from Missouri have such time as he desires in which to world, good money, hard money, Democratic money [laughter 
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and applause}—a country that the civilized world must look to for 
its future monetary supply if it is to continue on what is called 
the hard-money basis. And yet weare to-day asked to do what? 
To lay the blighting hand of confiscation upon the millions of 


people inhabiting that country, to turn them out as trampsupon | 
| resolved upon the policy I have stated. I would not say so if it 


the land, merely to satisfy the greed of English gold. 
Oh, my God, shall we do such a thing as that? 


to be sent abroad everywhere—will you do this simply to satisfy 


the greed of Wall street, the mere agent of Lombard street in | 
It can | 


oppressing the people of Europe and of this country? 
not be done, it shall not be done! I speak for the great masses 
of the Mississippi Valley, and those west of it, when I say you 
shall not do it! |Applause.] 

Any political party that undertakes to do it will, in God’s 
name, be trampled, as it ought to be trampled, into the dust of 
condemnation now and in the future. [Applause.] Speaking as 
a Democrat, all my life battling for what I conceived to be De- 
mocracy and what I conceived to be right, lam yetan American 
above Democracy. [Applause.] 1 do not intend, we do not in- 
tend, that any party shall survive, if we can helpit, that will lay 
the confiscating hand upon Americansin the interest of England 
or of Europe. Now, markit. This may be strong language, but 
heed it. The people mean it, and, my friends of Kastern Democ- 
racy, we bid farewell when you do that thing. [Applause.] 

Now, you can take your choice of sustaining America against 
England, American interests, and American laborers and pro- 
ducers, or you can go out of power. We have come to the part- 
ing of the ways. I do not pretend to speak for anybody but my- 
self and my constituents, but I believe that I do speak for the 
great masses of the great Mississippi Valley when I say that we 
will not submit to the domination of any political party, however 
much we may love it. that lays the sacrificing hand upon silver 
and will demonetize it in this country. 

For myself I will not support such a policy here or elsewhere, 
but will denounce it, andas a Democrat I will denounce it as un- 
Democratic and un-American, and will ask the people of this 
country to condemn it as they ought to have condemned the so- 
called Democrats engaged in it as the agents, the tools—I with- 
draw that word, but I will say as the representatives, uninten- 
tionally, of the money power and the moneyed interests, and not 
of the masses of the American people. [Applause.} 

Gentlemen, you can not hold the Democratic party together 
on thatline. You can not pledge yourselves to bimetallism in 
your platform and ignore it in your legislation. We pledged 
ourselves in the first place to tariff reform, and the people had a 
right to expect us to deal with that first. In my part of the 
country we were told to let silver alone; that we already had a 
law on that subject. They said tous: ‘* Donot disturb that ques- 


tion, but take up the tariff; we are united on the tariff [laughter | 


on the Republican side]; let us take up the tariff and reform and 
reduce it: the tariff is doing us greatinjury, let usattend to that 
first.” We thought that declaration was sincereand we thought 
the first thing to be taken up was the repeal of the McKinley 
bill. 

Well, now, my people of the Mississippi Valley believed that 
you would let silver alone, that you would not try to demonetize 
it, that you would let it stand where it is; they believed the 
tariff would be considered first. But when you come to say that 
you are going to demonetize silver, let me tell you that this is a 
bigger question than the tariff or anything else. This battle of 
the standards is a world-wide question. The question is whether 
we are to be put upon a gold standard; and that question is one 
which in importance is away beyond the year by year regulation 
of your revenue. 

We voted the ticket in good faith; we expected that the plat- 
form would be carried out as was promised—that we would have 
tariff revision, and that when we came to the money question it 
would be regulated according to the Chicago platform, that we 
should have the free coinage of silver, which in itself would de- 
stroy this makeshift. But lo and behold, we find that we were 
tricked, that we were deceived. [Laughter.] And i use that 
language advisedly. I believe it was not intended by our Eastern 
Democratic friends that tariff reform should be considered first, 
but their main, if not their sole, object was to put their hands 
upon silver and demonetize it and let tariff reform take care of 
itself afterward. [Laughter.] And here we are, just in that 
situation. Reduce the tariff 25 per cent, yet make money in 
gold 25 per cent more valuable, the tariff remains as great a 
burden as ever. It takes thesame quantity of wheat, corn, pork, 
and cotton to pay it as before. 

A MEMBER. That is where we are at. 

Mr, BLAND. Yes; we know where we are at now. Now, I 
tell you I am not going to submit to it. You may pass your bill 


[Applause.] | 
Will you crush the people of your own land and send them | 
abroad as tramps, will you kill and destroy your own industries, 
and especially the production of your precious metals thatought | 
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and do these things; but if you do we are going to cut loose from 
you. You may go ahead, but you will never trick us again. | 
am speaking for my people. Do not charge me with being q 
radical or a fanatic or with indulging in threats. I speak the 
sentiment of the masses of the people I represent, and they are 
were not true. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, as I have already stated, the silver ques- 
tion, as now presented, is not the question we have had presented 
to usin the past. It is true that in what has been called the 
Bland coinage act we passed in this House a free coinage bil! ([ 
mean not in this particular body, but in the House of Repres :nt- 
atives) by a large majority—by a two-thirds vote. But when it 
went to the Senate there was engrafted upon it a provision 


| quiring the purchase of at least $2,000,000 worth of silver each 
| month and not exceeding $4,000,000 worth and its coinage into 
| standard silver dollars. 


That was a bullion purchase bill. 
But mark the distinction: It required every dollar of that | 
lion to bé coined into money as fast as purchased; and it require 


“ 


ed 
the issue on that money of certificates redeemable in silver. To 
that extent the measure was in the line of bimetallism. Theonly 
difficulty was the limitation as to the amount. But the pre~ 
law repealed that law. You do not propose now to put us back 
to where we were when you repealed that act, which was adopted 


as acompromise measure providing for the purchase of from 
two million to four million dollars worth of silver per month. 

You propose to wipe out the actof repeal and to leave us where? 
You propose to remit us to the demonetizing act of 1873, which 
in all my section of country the Democratic party on every stump 
has denounced as the monumental fraud of the nineteenth century, 
Here isa Democratic House proposing to go right back to thatact. 
When you do so you will be guilty of a greater fraud than that act 
itself. I speak advisedly when I say that if the Democratic party, 
after all the pledges it has made in regard to silver in its plat‘orms, 
national and State, should take the country back to its condition 
under the act of 1873, you will have consummated the monun 
tal fraud of the nineteenth century, because we never expected 
much from Mr. SHERMAN or his party; they never made muny 
promises, as we have. 

If we now violate in the light of day every pledge that we have 
mide, we shall be convicted of insincerity, of betraying the peo- 
ple who sent us here, of bowing our necks meekly to the yoke of 
Wall street. If Democracy means anything, itis that tho:e who 
come here from the people to represent them should carry out 
their pledges in good faith. It does not mean that we sre to 
pass an act which (though some people say it will stop the 
will put a yoke upon your constituencies for probably centuries 
to come. 

I spoke of the British royal commission as having laid down 
the principles by which bimetallism was maintained in Ir: 
and I contend that this Government can maintain it upon the 
same principles, and at the ratio of 16 tol. Yet the House \ 
have the opportunity to vote on different ratios. My objection 
to changing the ratio is, in the first place, that the ratio of | to 
1 is that which now exists. It is the ratio -{ the standard si 
dollar, which is still the standard silver uollar that it 
was. Itis the lawof the land and basisof equities between debtor 
and creditor. 

Some gentlemen say that gold is the unit of value and 
standard. What was meant by the unitof value was simp), 
the dollar was the unit of account from which we should + 
both down and up—down into fractions and up into multiples 
It was merely the unit of account for Government accoun d 
private debts and everything computed in dollars and c 
And that unit was to be coined in : 
That was the original act. Whether the unit of value as it «p- 
peared in the act of 1873 was intended to mean anything more 
than the unit of account, I do not care. If it was, then, ac 
ing to that construction, the silver dollar was the unit of \ 
until 1873. 

It was the only dollar authorized and coined until 1849, when 
the gold dollar was authorized to be coined. But the silver dol- 
lar was the vnit. Now, in the act of 1878, the title reads ‘\ 
act for the coinage of the standard silver dollar and to i 
its legal-tender character.” The context refers to the »cto 
1837, and the coining of the dollar authorized there with the 
same superscription, which is the same standard dollar, the silve! 
dollar, that has been identically the same in all of the history 0! 
our country. That act restored that standard as the stand:rd 
dollar, and displaced the gold dollar. , : 

There is no question about that. We do not coin the gold do!- 
lar at all to-day. It is prohibited to be done at the mints, and 
the only dollar that is coined is the silver dollar; and I repest, 
sir, I deny that the gold dollar is the standard of value. Whe 
we resumed specie payments and came from the midst of the 
greenback circulation to coin payments, we emerged with 4 
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standard silver dollar coined at the mints, and had been for 
nearly @ year. 
contracts since the resumption of specie payments, we refer to 
the standard silver dollar. We have been coining them, and 
our contracts rest on silver as well as on gold. But you want to 
eliminate them altogether and put everything on a gold basis. 

But I repeat, sir, I deny the assumption that the gold dollar 
isthe standard. I assert that the silver dollar is now, as it has 
always been, the unit of value in this country, and therefore 
that the unlimited coinage of silver will place bullion silver at 
par at the mints and in the world’s markets equally with gold, 
according to the Chicago platform. It must necessarily do it, 
and we will comply with the platform and its pledges by coining 
our silver at a ratio of 16 tol. For you must take notice that all 
of the silver in circulation in the world to-day, coined with ref- 
erence to any ratio to gold, is about 154, or below that amount. 
Four billions of silver money is in circulation at a coinage ratio 
of about 154, while ours is 16 to 1. We have departed so far 
from the coinage ratio of the world as to go above 15+. But why ? 
What reason is there for going above 16 to 1. 

I say, sir, and the statistics will demonstrate the fact, that if 
you go back for the last twenty yearsand compare the production 
of gold with that of silver, that the ratio of production will be 
found to be about 154, or between that and 16to1. Of course 
within the last four or five years the production of silver has 
increased, but you must take, in making comparisons of this 
character, long periods and not afew years. Take then for this 
purpose the production of silver for the last twenty years or since 
the price of silver has begun to fall, and the comparative pro- 
duction of the two metals is about154, or something below 16 tol. 

There is, then, noreason why we should change the existing 
ratio, except we admit in order to change the ratio that restor- 
ing silver to its proper and legitimate function will not restore 
its value. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. BLAND. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Can the gentleman name 
any country of the world, where they have free coinage to-day, 
where the coin is not debased exactly to the bullion value? 

Mr. BLAND. I do not understand the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. I say can the gentleman name 
any country with free coinage where the coin and bullion are 
not exactly of the same value, and that the bullion value of that 
country is just the coin value? 

Mr. BLAND. There is no country I know of to-day where 
gold and silver are coined at any fixed ratio free. I am not 
going on the hypothesis that Mexico or some weak country like 
thatcan, by any of its enactments, have any material effect upon 
the question. 

I am speaking of a system for this country where it is pro- 
posed to coin the two metals at a fixed ratio, or of a country 
which, in the language of this report of the British commission, 
is of ‘‘sufticient importance to be considered,” where it has 
property and products and commerce enough to make exchanges, 
and that country was France. I am not taking a little country 
like Mexico, that has no fixed relation between the metals, or 
even India. I speak of bimetallism, having a fixed ratio, and 
where the country is strong enough in its products to say we 
will give as much in exchange for 16 ounces of silver as for 1 
ounce of gold. This can not be made to apply to single-standard 
countries. I am speaking of bimetallism, or where a nation of 
sufficient commerce fixes a ratio of exchange for the two metals 
with free coinage for both. 

_Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. 
tion now? 

Mr. BLAND. I say that this royal commission, whose re- 
port I read awhile ago, admitted that France did it for over 
seventy years. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. 
done it then, but no country has done it for the last twenty 
years. 

Mr. BLAND. No country has been trying to do it for the 
last twenty years, and I want this country totry it. [Applause.] 

Here is a country which, in the direction of its resources, is 
larger to-day than France, England, and Germany thrown to- 
gether. I say that advisedly. I do not mean that itis larger in 
population, for we have not got the population. I do not mean 
greater in its visible wealth, for we have not that; but I do 
mean in our resources to be developed, in our demands for money 
4S a new people. They are old and effete and worn out, and 
doomed to particular habits. 

We are progressing and demanding money every day. Every 
new factory that is siarted in this country is a direct demand 
upon the monetary supply, and a contraction of the currency to 
that extent. Every railroad that is built is a demand upon your 


Will the gentleman allow 


Can you name such a na- 


Any country could have | 
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volume of money, and a contraction of the currency to that ex- 
Every farm that is op »ned 
is a new demand for money, and a contraction of the vo 
currency; and here we are opening up vast territories, and we 
ought to open up more still. All these things demand money 
and must draw upon the present supply, and to that extent the 
currency is contracted, as compared to everything else. 

Now, you can not do business on a contracted currency in this 
country. So that Isay we are notto be compared with those peo- 
ple; and when you compare us, in the way of new demands, new 
developments, in population to be increased, we are greater than 
all of them combined; and when a gentleman admits that France 
and England and Germany, or two of them or all of them, could 
fix the ratio, they admit that this country can do more than all 
of them together. [Applause.] There is no question about that. 
You admit all the argument there is in it when you admit that 
much; and here is a commission composed of the most eminent 
experts of the Old World, a gold commission which admits that 
France did this thing, and practically admits that France could 
still do it if she wanted to. 

We have been befogged upon this subject. We have been 
misled and misrepresented. It is difficult to get a silver argu- 
ment into the subsidized pressof this country, and it seems that 
nearly all the metropolitan papers are included in that term. 
They will talk about nothing but banks and bonds and gold, and 
they control practically the press; but the great argument is to 
come at last, and will come unless you settle it here. It will 
not stop, but it will be settled. 

But if you say we are not able to fix the ratio at 16 to 1, we 
have offered other propositions. I have stated that I will not 
vote against a free-coinage bill because the House my fix a ratio 
that [donot like. Idobelieve, and I admit the proposition, that 
the fixing of the ratio is afair question for discussion and debate; 
but I do assert that, as a constitutional question. free coinage is 
enjoined by the Constitution, notwithstanding the learned argu- 
ment of the gentloman from Maryland [Mr. RAYNER] to the con- 
trary. |Laughter.] The Constitution inhibits any State in this 
Union from making anything a legal tender except gold and 
silver, and it confers upon Congress the sole power to coin money 
and regulate its value. 

Now, does that mean that a State shall make nothing a legal 
tender, and that Congress will refuse to make anything a legal 
tender? If the States have conferred a power upon Congress, 
the exercise of which is necessary to the life of the States, I say 
it is treason to the States to deny that right as a legal proposi- 
tion. The States have given up the power to coin money und to 
make legal tender, and have conferred that power upon Con- 
gress. lf Congress refuses to exercise this power which is neces- 
sary to the very existence of the State, it is, so to speak, dis- 
union. We ought to give back, then, to the States the power to 
coin money and regulate its value and to make legal tender. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, here we are. No State in this Union can 
coin money or make anything a legal tender except gold and 


ime of 


silver. We are denying to them a privilege conferred by the 
Constitution of this country, which says they may make gold and 
silver a legal tender. Yetwewill not coinit, will not conform to 


the Constitution and do our duty. Not only that, but * coin 
money” means an automatic supply. Oneof the arguments that 
you can adduce in favor of coin money in place of paper money 
is that coin money can not be overissued, and that is the most 
important distinction. 

Another argument is that it is not so easily burned up. The 
metals are not so easily destroyed. Many other qualities per- 
tain to it which it is not necsssary to explain; but the great 
thought underlying all is that the supply of gold and stlver is 
limited by nature, that contracts are based upon the stock on 
hand, accumulated for ages, as the world has grown up in busi- 
ness; that the values of contracts are fixed by the money of the 
world thus accumulated, and that the annual supply is so small 
in amount compared with the vast stcck on hand—hardly | per 
cent a year—that you.can not impair the equity of contracts by 


| largely inflating the volumeof money, nor very seriously disturb 


property values by lowering the value of the money by a large 
supply. 

But here we want to interfere with that pply. 
When we have free coinage and the mints open, the production 


automatic s 


of gold and silver supplies the volume in the manner [ have 
stated; for you make all thestocks of yold and silver on hand and 


all that comes in the future a part of the possible monetary sup- 
ply. Nature limits the supply, so that we can not overiss 


» it if 
LU ll 





we want to. Very good; but some wise people about twenty 
years ago thought that this continuing supply of gold and silver 
was interfering with those holding bonds and drawing inter- 
est, and living on fixed incomes. They thought the production 
of silver was going to be largely increased, and would probably 
lower the value of both gold and silver as money, and hence 
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they undertook by legislation to prevent the automatic supply 
of money and to inhibit the coinageof one of the precious metals 
in order to protect the volume of money from that increase. 

Now, we had better be on a paper system than a system like 
that. If we are to regulate the volume of money by prohib- 
iting the coinage of one of the metals, why not abandon the 
metals altogether and go to paperatonce? Weareasked to be- 
lieve that the contention is true that we do notnzed much mowty 
anyhow, because 90 per cent of the business of the world is done 
on credit. Why not 100 per cent,and get rid of money alto- 
gether? [Laughter and applause.| 

The time has come, my friends, when credit goes very slow and 
a little money very much faster. Thereis always a day of liqui- 
dation, and you must have the money. But, as I said before, if 
90 per cent is credit money, whynota 100 percent? Let us print 
credit money, but let that money rest upon the credit of the Gov- 
ernment and not upon the credit of some bankers in London or 
Wall street. There is about 90 per cent of the American peo- 
ple who do not know apything about credit. They have to do 
their business on a cash basis. They must have money. 

‘The concluding part of our bill provides that the dollar coined, 
whutever it may be, may be deposited and a silver certificate is- 
sued on it, as now provided by law; so that if you reach a ratio 
of 18,19, or 29 to 1, you still have the same right to a certificate 
that you have to-day. 

Mr. HEARD. I rise toa point of order. There is so much 
confusion inthe House that we can not hear the gentleman speak. 

The SPEAKER. The House will be in order. 

Mr. BLAND. Now, Mr. Speaker, in closing this argument— 
and as stated, an argument entirely without preparation, not ex- 
pecting thatI would speak to it-at all to-day—I wish to say that 
the time has come when we will have to decide whether or not 
this country is to come to monometallism or bimetallism. I 
think it is the duty of this House, and especially of my associ- 
ates, to settle this money question, and to settle it on the lines I 
have pointed out, not by piecemeal, and not by a repeal of an 
act that sustains the value of silver before fixing the ratio, not 
to demonetize silver and then undertake to restore it afterwards; 
but we have time now to arrange, according to the principles of 
bimotallism, a measure in conformity with our promise to the 
American people; and we ask our friends on the other side of 
this question—our Democratic friendson this side, who are so 
eager to get rid of the Sherman law, so called, and which I do 
not defend upon any other principle than that it is the only law 
which sustains silver until we can fix the ratio—I ask them to 
come in all fairness and enable us to carry outour pledges to re- 
store bimetallism to this country. If you do not, yours is the 
responsibility, not ours. [Loud applause. |] 

Mr. PENCE Mr. Speaker, were it not for the extraordinary 
interest of the people who have sent me here, in the solution of 
this question and in the termination of thisdiseussion, I certainly 
should not presume, a new member, and here upon the first day 
of the discussion, to take advantage of the opportunity given me 
by graee of the Speaker of the House. But there is not a dis- 
trict, saving and excepting only the district of — colleague from 
Colorado, whose people, old and young, all of them, will watch 
with as much concern the developments of the next fourteen 
days. 

I was sorry, Mr. Speaker, to note the tone and words of the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. RAYNER] who opened this dis- 
cussion; sorry to see him carry here what we have seen carried 
now so long through the columns of the metropolitan press, : 
disposition to treat those of us in Western districts who happen 
to live in the rugged hills where silver is digged, as if we were 
foreigners or aliens. I do not exactly gather the reason why the 
gentleman from Maryland should speak of the Treasury Depart- 
mentacting the part of a pawnbroker to the silver miners of 
Colorado and Nevada. Mayhap the gentleman knows more of 
pawnbroking than I do; I know butlittle. Maybe it was because 
as I thought then, the sign that is hung out is a golden sign, and 
the strife within is todeliberately, constantly, always, Jew down 
the men who bring the silver to them. 

That that has been the policy of the present Department is 
now beyond doubt. It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that the gen- 
tleman might have passed by any such allusion as he made to 
those who have builded up the empires of Colorado and Nevada. 
Itis true that the people of Colorado mine silver, and, under the 
law since LS73, are compelled to sell it andcan not coin it. Itis 
true that they must come with it as a commodity, and not asa 
coin metal, and it is because the people of thatsection have come 
to understand that the platform promises were what the gentle- 
man from Maryland called them, “ glittering ketch words "— I 
suppose *‘ catch words” was intended—that within the last twelve 
months there has been there, not only within the caiions among 
our hills, but upon all the broad acres ef our prairies, an asser- 
tion in line with the feeling of politieal independence which has 


wiped old party lines and distinctions absolutely out of exist 
and not a man there but stands ready to givesome reason for 
action and for the faith that dwells in him. 

Mr. Speaker, some. of us in Colorado had been Democrats 
from the gallery of this House, a year ago last March we 
nessed a scene in the Fifty-second Congress, a Congress wi 
overwhelming Democratic majority pledged to the remo: 
tion of silver according to the ‘‘glittering catch words” « 
platform—until, I say, we saw that House of Representativ. 
sembled in this Hall and saw thatitrequired the vote of th 
tleman who was then and is now Speaker to make a tie, to 
vent the untimely death of the Stewart silver bill whic 
passed the Senate. 

That was what put to more serious thought those of 
had been Democrats all our lives and had never learned } 
scratch a ticket. That, followed by the acts which can 
in the year, was what drove us out of the Democratic 
And I am here to bring to the serious attention of t 
bersof this House the reasons of the political uprising w! 
curred there, and to trace it, if I may in the short time allot 
me, directly and distinctly to this issue. It was not du 
issues that have been mentioned in the Democratic or t! 
publican press, not to the tariff issue, and abeve all, not 
issue spoken of by the New York Sun, which elaims t! 
Democratic party came into power because Mr. Reed of 
had been a Czar! [Laughter.] 

Mr. Speaker, in 1884, when the silver issue was first fo 
presented before the people, the Democratic party deelur 
position in unequivocal terms, and at that time every De: 
in the land, East and West, accepted its declaration as st 
for the remonetizationofsilver. The seene here to-day iss 
enough to attract the attention of every thoughtful voter. 
possible that the gentleman from Maryland[Mr. RAYNER], 
ing the sentiments he does, and the gentleman from Mi 
[Mr. BLAND], uttering the sentiments he does, were both « 
last fall upon the same identical platform? [Laughter a 
plause. | 

Yes; since 1884and the departure that was inaugura 
tween November, 1884, and March, 1885, just sueh ineong 
possibilities have sprung up within the lines of the gx 
Democracy. When the Democratic party in 1884 met i 
vention it declared itself in this language : 

We believe in honest money, the gold and silver coinage of the C 
tion, and a circulating medium convertibie into such meney withou 


4 


That meant the remonetization of silver at its old ratio, 
was so accepted by the producers of this country, and th 
that had lost its power and its prestige in 1860 was reinst 
the other end of this avenue; but, before the inaugurat 
March, 1885, that platform had been deliberately slapped i 
face and spat upon. What followed during the four y: 
the first Cleveland administration? Not one sincere e! 
far as the Administration was concerned, to remonetize 

When in 1888 the party convention met, we found th 
Demoeratic party, not being brave enough, not having t 
enough, to go before the American people and again pres 
Cleveland upon a silver platform, was absolutely silent up 
question, and the Republican party, which it seems to 1 
been for many years “ working” one side of the street, w 
other fellows worked the other—the Republican party di 

We have always recommended the best money known to the 
world, and we urge that an effort be made to unite all commercial : 
in the establishment of an international standard which shall fix 
relative value of gold and silver coinage. 

No, Mr. Speaker, I mistake. I have read the language 
Republican platform of 1884; but in 1888 the Demecrati 
form having been, as I have said, silent on the silver « 
the Republicans declared their position in this language 

The Republican party is in favorof the useof both gold and 


money, and condemns the policy of the Democratic Administratior 
forts to demonetize silver. 


[Laughter and applause. | 

Mr. Speaker, it is not my purpose here or now to go « 
farther in allusion to political parties or to take part in 
san discussion. Anything like that would be farthest fro: 
purpose to-day. Elected last fall bya people as brave, as bi 
as hepeful as any constitueney which ever in any day hss 
ored any member of this House, I know that now thcir 
tries lie prostrate, pinned to the earth by the course ©: 
present Administration; by the course of the past Admi 
tion; by the surrender, past and present, of those who hat 
elected upon silver platforms and silver pledges. 

I certainly would be guilty of a violation of my duty to 
if I should at this time go imte any partisan discussion 
might be calculated to alienate from the silver forces one 5'1+° 
positive or negative man, one single positive or negative \0': 
And inasmueh as the Democracy dominates in this House— "> 
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much as, according to all reports which we have been able to | thought? But last fall the Chicago platform in our s ( 
obtain, the bulk of the vote in favor of silver must come from | i: l , cot ‘n States ef this Uni 
that side—I desire to recall to them the words of one or two of been } d upo ve thie 
their own statesmen. Inasmuch as the doubt which exists, ex- | g NI re to-da i 
ists as to how votes shall be cast by members of the majority of e@ gt eman ft N 
this House who were elected last fall upon the platform adopted t] it was ] 
at Chicago, I want to remind them of some words of their own ted and doubted, and 
pe le. te l in | I 

May I be permitted to read, without sending to the Secretay, ne . t el l 
the words of that statesman who, when uniettered and fret ut If 
standing the manly representative of an independent constitu- | that be true, where the mem 3 t . ) 
ency, uttreed the words of wisdom with which he has always | sideof the Ho ho used to \ 
been gifted and which, until lately, have been accompanied by a | proportion of t re to be found m t 
courage equal to their wisdom and patriotism. Mr. Carlisle | day the p on maint 1 by tl 
upon this floor, in 1878, used the words which I amabout to read. | and w t¢ last Oct rand Nov ; 

And how came he to use them? Let me recite one or two ex- \ little ti 11 Mir. Speak l t ! 
planatory circumstances. Senator St inley Matthews had intro- | alarm thiss é W l had ho ! l 
duced at the other end of the Capitol the resolution known as | now hope, perh ist hop But ! from tl 
‘the Matthews resolution,” which recited the nature of the leg- | pen of the gent 1an |) ( SN] wh Lu 
islation that governed the issue of various bonds, and concluded | st lit, the New Y« Dem in thi rainst é 
with this language: in this intry—when he in the North Am teview in 
lived by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring therein), That his article on the financial outl cS to the w ld and to us 

all the bonds.of the United States issued under the said acts of ( rress | that— 
her efore reelted are payable, principal and interest, at the option of the iin an be ome B < , 
G ‘nment of the United States, in silver dollars of the coinage of the | an? oe ee nee ene anes Snes mean ao en ee eee her sort 
United States, containing 412} grains each of standard silver; and that to | DY; however. app Bh Bae ghee. - its command to } i 
restore to its coinage such er coins as a legal tender in payment of said | oem oo : a ee ee anes ae See and sale we . 
be principal and interest, is not in violation of the public faith nor in | * an re 
derogation of the rights of the public creditor. | and when further he said 

t that same time this House had under consideration impor- The question of freecoinage of silver by i Sta ae 
by ona - % co om ‘Y rm } ‘ ») ay | an | from consideration, as nobody deems the ig such l 
tant matters in this same line. The gentleman who so long and | ;, 7 : + a : 

. - limits of p ¥y aul 3 a] yenut Adm 

bravely has borne the silver standard—the gentleman who pre- eat 2 1 en a tae) : ‘ 

} . : ss . <s . es > | I eed migh nose whe 2 noped ins on @ te 
ceded me in this discussion—“ Silver Dick” BLAND, as we love | VO™ Mi@ecee mig hh (ose WAO NM ! ca ‘ ‘ 
to call him i ar « trv—was at that time chairm: f the | Come & rrorized with fear and appreden n. Lnd since t ul 
to call him in our country—was at that time chairman of the ean : aeag *~ Be oa oh fe PD 

° . 4 . . . : 1.3 erance Ol lasid une, LlOLLOWS OV Uv! ns u n l h ( 
coinage committee which had in preparation a free-coinage bill. | , sting Direct ; “Mint 3 
; ° . ’ 4 eens j On, ACLNAYe Lrecvor <¢ e JN it ) ipo Ln Snel I 

he Matthews resolution, which had passed the Senate within of i890 dann - eee ~ . a i 

} * . : ‘ ov ) wu, i encouragement thered was £1 I e I l 
afew hours after its introduction by a vote of 43 to 22, came to | ~ hit - v] > - in oend f thin 1 ld st 

. , Ss 1.2 i cre ‘Ss ’ | L abure oO. in aes lr \ ‘ i 
this House, and three days afterward it was passed by this House ag ye - "Tittle saa er eg, gar poeta moth 

». . o . :* T 11S count e ' DY Lt evne OD OL OUr D Die i ‘ en 
without debate by a vote of 189 to 79. Mr. Carlisle voted for eo er eel ‘peegyr ae 
+) intend . , _ 1. Oot ,¢ | CaSt down, and not, Mr. Speaker, until within the last forty- 
the resolution, and when a few days afterward, on the 21st of | ~. vht hours have the hopesof any of us 1 saat And why? 
y > * is } . . : eignt Bours Dave tae nopes any Oo iS DC lrevive . ANnGWHY: 
February, 1878, the Bland coinage bill was under consideration | “9, 6. we have found upon consultatio ios alt One 
. L. 2 T £ ~ ICCA 50 V ab ve vu . d4 I PUL: il t Vii wi nh l hal 3 > vills 
in this House, he, then untrammeled and free, a leader and not : ee ee I ae 3 : 


a follower, a sender of messages, not a bearer, used these words: 

I know that the world’s stock of precious metals is none too large, and I 
gee no reason to apprehend that it will ever become so. Mankind will be 
fortunate indeed if the annual production of gold and silver coin shall keep 
pace with the annual increase of population. commerce, and industry. Ac- 
cording to my view of the subject, the cx piracy which seems to have been 
formed here and in Europe to destroy legislation and otherwise from 
three-sevenths to one-half of the metallic money of the world is the most gi 
gantic crime of this or any other age. The consummation of such aschem 
would ultimately entail more misery upon the human race than all the wars 
pestilence, and famine that ever occurred in the history of the world. The 
at ute and instautaneous destruction of half the entire movable property 
of » world, incl ng houses, ships, railroads, and all other appliances for 
carrying on commerce, while it would be felt more sensibly at the moment, 
would not produce anything like the prolonged distress and disorganization 
of society that mu nevitably result from the permanent annihilation of 
one-half of the metallic money of the world. 

At that time the Democratic side of the House applauded these 
words. Do they stand ready to applaud these words now? Do 
they believe that Mr. Carlisle uttered a truth, or do they pro- 
pose, under the use of what one of the gentlemen from the State 
of New York, in a recent article in the North American Review, 
spoke of as the ‘‘ use of all the means in the handsof the Admin- 
istration”—do they propose, under such pressure now, to follow 
in the surrender that the Secretary of the Treasury himself has 
made? 

_i do not believe, Mr. Speaker, that all the trust that has been 
placed by the people in the promises of the two great parties 
has been entirely misplaced. I do not—and shall not until the 
last moment and under compulsion—accept the declaration now 
made, that the President having construed the platform of 1892, 
all those who were aligned with him last fall must accept his 
construction. It is true that his message was not an entire sur- 
prise to the people of the West. We had here and there for 
some time been noting the signs of the times—trying to deter- 
mine what the indications were and what must inevitably be the 
. +t 4 Sn . . . o 7 . 
result of this discussion and of the action of the Administration. 

While Mr. Harrisoa was President Mr. Carnegie contributed 
to the columns of the North American Review his famous arti- 
1a +e . 
cle upon the ‘‘ A BC of money,” and seemed to speak for many 

























when he said that, though a life-long Republican and a life-long | ents, surrendered to the call of the gold-standard men? It may 


protectionist, if in the next campaign (that was the campaign of 
1892) there should be upon one side a candidate who was a single 
gold-standard man and a free-trader, and upon the other a high 
protectionist in favor of the double standard, he, Andrew Car- 
negie, the ownerof fortunes which we had supposed were chiefly 
gained through protection, should support the free-trade gold- 
Standard man. 


is it any wonder that we were put to thought, to serious 








House, upon both sides of it, that they a 





fact that the people who sent them here ex- 
pectation that under no conditions and 

would a surrender on this vital principle be made to h a mes 
sage as that which has been sent to us by Mr. Cleveland; and 
that the people—I do not mean the bankers who meet every night 
and flood us with petitions, nor the committees of boards of trade 
but I mean what George Wilson, of Missouri, calls *‘ the fellow 


who foll 


August suns I 


yw the mule in the corn rows un ‘ the hot July ana 
: mean that these people still believe that this 





House of Representatives, equal in dignity with 1 ody that 
sits in the other end of this Capitol,-equal in p , clos to 
the people, fresher from their midst, will not sooner hang out 
the white flag of surrender than will the gentlemen of the higher 
body at the other end of the building. And within two weel 
the people will have come to know whether that conclusion is 
well founded or otherwise. 

Lsay, then, Mr. Speaker, that we have renewed our hopes b 
cause the members of this House can not fail to reeall, when one: 
reminded of it, that nowhere, at no time, at no St ronvi n 

| within the limits of the United States, exc2p 6 in the Stat 
of Massachusetts two years ago, has the Demo tic party 

| presumed to declare for the s ngle gold standard now rs d 
the President. No member of the House in the majority, and 
but few in the minority, and none in the smaller minority to 
which I belong, came here with any other expectation upon the 
partof the people whosent them ffian that ‘would be raised 


aot stricken down: elevated. not made prostrate: and that the 
standard dollar which has been the Republican dollar, which has 
been the Democratic dollar, which has been the dollar of all the 
people, should receive, not the cold shoulder, but the bright and 
warming and beaming smile of the members on all sides of t 
question. 

Is there any member here from a wheat or cotton St who 
feels that he can go home and explain to his people that he did 
a patriot’s duty and well fulfilled the commissio: th h he 


l W I 
was intrusted when he suddenly, without notice to his constitu- 


be that there are those whocan. I mention this, not as 
but as a simple reminder to the members of thi 

same voters who sent us here last fall by their suffrages cer- 
tainly have not all of them become forgetful of the conditions 
upon whieh we were sent. They have not all of them fail 


regard the understanding upon which we were honor 
trusted. 
Upon what theory, I ask, can a Republican minority, by arre- 
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ponderance of its votes or by any considerable number of its 
votes, find justification before the people of this country in carry- 
ing out the behest and command of a Democratic Administra- 
tion? Upon what line or theory are they to explain when they 
go home next time that their duty was patriotically performed 
and that their pledges were fulfilled? Itis strange—and we have 
regarded it as strange since this discussion originally began— 
that to-day, not perhaps amongst the members of this House, 
and I will not say so, but in the columns of the metropolitan 
press, Democratic and Republican, we find the same men who, 
upon the tariff question, have for years and years besought the 
American people to stand out against England, and England’s 
pauper conditions, and to maintain here under our own bright 
Stars and Stripes an American policy, now mostactive in trying 
to prevail upon the members of this House, by their editorial 
utterances, to surrender absolutely any idea of America having 
any policy of her own upon the money question. 

We find this true in the press of both of the great parties, and 
why doesit happen? How does it happen that those who were 
80 jealous of the American plan and the American policy, who 
have so roundly denounced the attempt of the Democracy to 
surrender to the Cobden Club and to the free traders of Eng- 
land and to bring our poor laboring men into competition with 
the pauper labor of Europe, how does it happen that now and 
here upon this question of greater importance you protest that 
we must wait upon England, that we must not remonetize until 
England consents, and that when we remonetize we must do so 
at a ratio which meets with the approval of England? 

What! Wait upon England to fix the ratio for us? With one 
twenty-fifth of the population of the earth, producing two-fifths 
of the silver, shall we yield the entire vantage that comes thereby 
to them? Just as well say to them that by arbitrary law, final 
and irrevocable, we would gointo international commission with 
England and Germany to determine what should be the price of 
the wheat, the corn, and the cotton; for, as they need the one they 
need the other, and like as they must have the one they must 
have the other. 

But we find this condition of affairs: We find, according to 
the claims that are made, a considerable proportion of the Re- 
publican minority standing ready to do that which they never 
would do for a President of their own selection—ready to sur- 
render, 

Let me say to the gentlemen from the West and South that 
in the East we find no difference. When this vote comes, two 
weeks from now, unless the political denomination of each mem- 
ber is designated, when you go down the call of the “‘ayes” who 
support the message of the President, how are you to tell the 
Eastern Democrat from the Eastern Republican ? 

According to prophecies made, you will find them standing 
together; and I maintain, now and here, to the members from 
the West and South, that there should be that same degree of 
vigor and energetic organization for the protection of our peo- 
le that you find down here, east of the Allegheny Mountains. 
Rasatdlsenot party, Democrats and Republicans alike, you should 
find a determination and a purpose to redeem now, in Wash- 
ington, the promises that were made out in Illinois and Ten- 
nessee and lowa last September and October. Unless that is 
done, the reckoning that must finally come—mentioned now in 
no sense as a threat—must be one that will call upon the mem- 
bers of those sections for a plain and candid explanation of the 
reasons for the surrender now contemplated by the bill intro- 
duced by the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON]. 

I say, why is it, Mr. Speaker, that, regardless of party, we find 
the Eastern and Northeastern members of this House united? 
Because, according to the course of the financial legislation ever 
since the war, every benefit has been diverted to them and every 
burden has been shifted upon our Western people. And when I 
speak of our Western people I allude now only to those who dwell 
in the mining States. Those who dwell in mining States went 
into the vastnesses of those hills, into that wilderness upon the 
very frontier of what you gentlemen in your old-time geogra- 
phies marked as the Great American Desert, and by their energy 
and pluck they have there builded up anempire of wealth. They 
went there under what protection of the Federal law? They 


went there under the protection of a law that had been upon our | 


books since the days of Washington, Hamilton, and Jefferson. 
Never once had that policy been interfered with. Never once 
had any of the people asked that it be revoked. Never once 
under any circumstances had there been any body, commercial 
or otherwise, asking for the repeal of that law. 

Now, the transactiondone in this House in 1873, according to 
all the testimony from members of both political parties then 
here represented, was done covertly anc secretly by fraud; and 
the people who had setiled that section, who had developed the 
mines of that country, who had produced the silver necessary 
for the money uses of this land, had no notice in the world that 


AvausT 11, 


the doors of the mints at Philadelphia, New Orleans, and Cay 
son were to be suddenly, without notice, without demand fro, 
anywhere, closed against their product. It is not necessary now 
and here, or at this day, to review any of the testimony as to th 
manner of the demonetization of silver. 

We all know to-day that there lives but one man, and he ¢} 
senior Senator from Ohio, who pretends that the demonet 
tion act was demanded by anybody, or thatanybody except hi) 
self understood it to be a demoncetization act. And from th 
time, as soon as the people understood that silver had 
stricken down or assaulted, an effort has been made by th, 
people of this country to secure from one or the other of the 
great political parties a promise that has been made in each sue- 
cessive campaign for its remonetization. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know—of course, no man ean tell now 
how many there will be to follow the course of the eminent gen 
tlemen who but a few years ago stood upon this floor and adyo 
cated the remonetization of silver and who to-day are member 
of the President's official family and seem to be committed s gair 
that policy. It is hard and difficu‘t, at this stage of the proceed- 
ings to reach any determination; but I have said, and say avain, 
that the people in whose behalf I speak upon this floor sti!! ar 
gathered together to-day in their homes and idly around th 
furnaces where the fires have been compelled to expire. 

In that Commonwealth which possessed but six months ago a 
degree of wealth equal to any State in this Union, they are 
bracing each other up to-day with the expression of hope that 
in this body there will be found enough and more than enough 
to stand against the message of the President, and to stand for 
the fulfillment of the promises that have been made, to stand 
courageously and valiantly in behalf, not of the creditor class 
but of the debtor class of this land, and here finally to say by 
their votes that the time has not yet come when one branch of 
this Government can be compelled by another, or driven by an- 
other, or persuaded or cajoled by another into an act which will 
add to the amount of the indebtedness of every debtor and add 
to the credit of every creditor, whether on this or upon the other 
side of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Let me ask of the gentlemen from the New England States, 
while it is to your plain advantage to increase the value of the 
dollar, while it is to your advantage to make it so that it will 
take more of wheat and more of corn and more of the products 
of every kind of the broad acres of the West with which to buy 
it, whether that product is purchased or taken in the payment 
a debt: Can you afford as Americans, can you afford 
fathers of the boys and girls who went into our country 
there raised the flag and extended the wealth and the territ 
over which it waves—can you, because of the pitiful percent. 
of advantage you will get, vote for a policy which gives tl 
bulk and the majority of the increase of credit to those who hay 
no citizenship or interest in this land? 

It is true, as we look upon it in the West, that Boston \ 
its share of the benefit of sustaining the law which the 
dent seeks. Itis true that New York will also; but a! 
London, England, will have four-fifths of it. Can you. 
sentatives from the New England States, aiford as pat 
Americans, for the pitiful share of advantage you wil! 
join in the demand of England for the legislation that 
proposed? 

Why do I suggest this? Mr. Speaker, only a year or 
we in the West heard, as you did in the South and F: 
proclamation of the ‘‘Plumed Knight,” who was then vu; 
visit in France, I believe, and we remember that the cab 
ried to us and to you the account of the vast increase 0 
wealth of this land, and we joined and shared in the pric 
satisfaction that came to us when that eminent leader « 
party pointed out that we not twice more, but five time 
than any other nation upon the face of the globe, had inc: 
our wealth from 1880 to i890; and so we had. 

We found an aggregate wealth of sixty billions to sixty 
lions of people; and a simple arithmetical ca!culation 
the average for every man, woman, and child in arms 
country at $1,000. I donot know what the facts were i! 
sachusetts. The average there may have been all rig 
in Iowa, Colorado, and some other States, the average 

| found to turn out exactly right. The aggregate was «!! 

| but a further study was had and the same census upon whi 
pride in the West had been founded, the same sworn ret: 
ports, and statistics which had filled us with satisfac' 
joy, pointed out to us that within that decade the inci 
wealth of Massachusetts alone had been $569,000,000. 

Five hundred and sixty-nine millions! If that were true, wl 
must be the increase of wealth in the broad, rich acres of [!!1nols 
and of Indiana? Well, the same statistics brought us to » rea'h 
zation of the fact that Nebraska, and Iowa. and Illinois, «nd 1- 
diana, and Louisiana, and Mississippi, and Alabama, and Geom 
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gia, and North Carolina, nine empires of rich acres, teemin 
with industrious men and women, containing fifty-eight times 
as many acres a8 Massachusetts, fourteen times as many peop) 
to start with in 1880, and twice as much assessed value, the 
census, [ say, brought us to ition of the fact that the 
ole nine of these great empire States had gained in wealth in 
the same period but $559,000,000. Massachusetts alone had 
gained ten millions more 


realiz 


than the entire nine! 


the facts and 


These are figures, gentlemen of the House of 
Representatives, which have been studied in the humble cot- 
tages and homes of the western plains and hills. These are the 
conditions which the people there will no longer hesitate to re- 
buke. It is no wonder that Mr. Carnegie, standing not only for 


a protected class but for the creditor class, for the class that 
holds the evidences of indebtedness over all the productive 
sections of this country, the class that holds the State and county 
and town and city and township bonds of every agricultural 
State and levies the first tribute as an interest charge that is 
levied upon the people’s toil—it is no wonderthat he should say 
that if he were compelled to relinquish either the dimes which 
came to him through protection or the dollars which came to 
him through infamous and imbecile financial legislation, he 
would hold on to the dollars and say good-bye to the dimes. It is 
no wonder that he should say that in 1892,if put to a selection 
between a free-trade gold-standard candidate and a high-pro- 
tection double-standard candidate, he would support the free 
trader. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. RAYNER] 
spoke of the Sherman law as one that had brought crisis and 
disaster upon this country by its enforcement. The trouble has 
been that at no time since its enactment has either the 
or the spirit of that law been enforced. 

[t seemed very strange to us that any bill which purported to 
provide for either the purchase or the coinage of more silver 
should be called by the name of the ‘‘Sherman act.” It seemed 
anomalous to us that a bill sometimes called a silver bill should 
at other times be called the Sherman bill, and it took some time 


letter | 


and some research to discover why the Senator from Ohio, whose | 


position on this subject has always been understood, should in | 


1890 have voted for and supported a measure which provided for | 


the use or the purchase of more silver than was provided for 
under the Bland-Allison act. It of course was found to be the 
proviso in that bill, which permitted the Secretary of the Treus- 
ury, after a fixed date, in the exercise of his discretion, to prac- 
tically terminate and cut off all coinage of silver. 

It was not because the law provided for the purchase of four and 
one-half million ounces of silver per month as against $2,000,000 
worth under the Bland law that the Senator from Ohio gave it 
his support. It was because after a fixed time—the Ist of July, 
1891—the Secretary of the Treasury. in the exercise of his dis- 
cretion, was given authority to cut off entirely the future coin- 
age of silver, and that was done. 
thatsecured the supportof the Senatorfrom Ohio, Mr. Speaker, 
it is not, and it has not been at any time, the extent of the use 
of silver, but the kind of the use of silver, to which our people 
have objected. 

When Mr. Harrison last fall spoke of an enlarged use of sil- 
ver, in line with his policy of purchasing it at the lowest possible 
price and as a commodity, the objection upon our part was not 
to the extent of the use, but to the kind of use. Upon the floor 
of the Senate in 1850 and odd, when there was a discussion upon 
the repeal of the Missouri compromise act, Mr. Benjamin, of 
Louisiana, spoke in feeling terms against an arbitrary law that 
would prevent him from carrying into the State of Missouri the 
beloved family servant that had dwelt with him for years; and 
the Senator from Ohio, Mr. Wade, in answering him, said: 

The law and we do not protest against the Senator carrying with him his 
colored servant into the State of Missouri. What we protest against is his 
selling her after he gets her there. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Speaker, as I have said, it is the kind and not the extent 
of the use of silver that we complain of; and we believe, as sin- 
cerely as any class of citizens ever believed in a political tenet 


’ 


that the rehabilitation of silver will be as directly and positively | 


to the advantage of all the producers on all the acres in the 
West and South and to the laborers in the East as it will be to 
the advantage of the silver miners in the mountain States. 

As to figures and statistics touching this matter, I shall trust 
to my colleague and others who may follow me in this discus- 
sion to advise the House. Without detaining the House further, 
[ thank it for its attention. [Applause.] 

_The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to call attention to a por- 
tion of the language of the order adopted this morning. That 
order provides that the daily sessions of the House shall continue 
from 11 a. m until 5 p. m., and that ‘‘ night sessions may be held 
for debate only, at the request of either side.” Unless some pro- 
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It was that proviso in the bill | 


| of her, ‘‘What is thy name?” 


| and peace.” 


| declares that the Government shall maintain the 


i 
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vision be made for a night session, the Chair e ho of 5 
o'clock, will declare the House adjour red itil rrov 
ing t ll o'clock. The Ch r does not know the disposi of 
the House as toa night session: that matter th: Use W de- 

nine for itself. 

Mr. WHI ER of Alabama addressed the House, but had not 
conciuded, whe! 

fhe SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama will 
suspend. T Chair wi lay House some pers l 
req Sts O| members 

Mi WH lel ER of \ Mim \\ h ) re Ls 
sion me ndix 

LEAVE OF A NCI 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence wa ’ ted as fol 
Lows 

To Mr. SICKLES, for two weeks, on account of sick 30. 

To Mr. RYAN, until Monday, on account of important busi- 
ness, 

To Mr. HAUGEN, for five days. 

The SPEAKER. The hour of 5 o'clock having arrived, in 
accordance with the order heretofore made, the House stands 


adjourned until to-morrow at 11 o’clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, August 12, 1893 
The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
Rev. SAMUEL W. HADDAWAY. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read. 
CORRECTION. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, 


[ desire to make 


Mr. HAGER. Mr. Speaker, correction. 
I was present and voted ‘‘no” on the demand for the previous 
question made by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] 


yesterday, and I do not find my vote 
The SPEAKER, The correction will be made. 
The Journal as amended was approved. 


LEAVE OF 


recorded, see p. o44. 


ABSENCE, 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee, for ten days, on account of a 
death in his family. 
To Mr. WALKER, for ten days, on account of important busi- 


ness. 
PRINTING AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE PRESIDENT’S MESS A¢ 
Mr. RICHARDSON offered the following resolution; which 


was unanimously agreed to: 


Resolved, That there be print x1 20,000 copies of the President's 1 e 
for the use of the House of Representatives; the same to be bound in paper 
and delivered to the Doorkeeper for distribution to Members and Delegates 


SILVER. 

The House resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to 
repeal a part of an act approved July 14, 1890, entitled ‘An 
act directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of 
Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes.” 

(Mr. WHEELER of Alabama withholds his remarks for revi- 
sion. See Appendix.] ‘ 

Mr.MORSE. Mr. Speaker, there comes down to us from my 
ological times a story that Hercules on his journey once came to 
a point where there were two roads. He did not know which to 
take. From one there emerged a maiden in gaudy attire, 
oning him herway. Herculessaid to her, ‘‘ What is thy name ?’ 
She replied, ‘‘My name is Pleasure, but my enemies call me 
Vice.” And from the other road there emerged another maiden 
in modest attire, beckoning him her way; and Hercules asked 
She replied, ‘‘ My name is Virtue. 
The road to which I invite you is difficult, but the end is joy 
Mr. Speaker, we have come to two roads. Sound 
finance beckons us on to prosperity and national honor; ‘free 
silver” and a debased currency beckon us on to financial ruin, 
dishonor, and disgrace. 

Mr. Speaker, I begin my remarks by saying that I am most 
heartily in favor of the repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
so-called Sherman silver bill, butthe remzinder of that act which 
metals at a 


‘ 1. 
becK- 


parity is wise statesmanship and should stand. 


So much of the President’s message as relates to gold, silver, 
and the currency has my most hearty and unqualified approval. 
So much of his message is good sound Republican doctrines, and 
I believe is wise and far-reaching statesmanship, and meets the 
unqualified approval of a large majority of the people of this 
country, without regard to party affiliations. 

One of the misfortunes of the present situation is that the 
called silver States have a representation in the other end of 
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this building entirely disproportionate to their wealth, popula- 
tion, or commercial importance. 

The great States of New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
Illinois, Ohio, and Indiana have an aggregate population of 
nearly twenty millions; and these great empire States have not 
as much voice in the Senate of the United States as the little 
silver States, with an aggregate population of about two millions, 
and who have sixteen votes in the Senate, and whose Repre- 


sentatives appear to see everything from the mouth of the silver 
mine. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Will the gentleman permit me to ask a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MORSE. I must decline to be interrupted. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts declines 
to yield. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I would like to ask—— 


Mr. MORSE. I have but twenty minutes, and with my time 
so limited I am sorry to be unable to yield for the question of the 
gentleman from Kansas. 

Why the State of Nevada; with a population less than one- 
quarter of the population of my district, has two Senators and 
one Representative to vote to Mexicanize our currency and put 
us on a Silver basis 

So far as I have been able to gather from the speeches that 
have been made here, all the propositions before us upon which 
we are to vote, : the speakers, are monometallists and lead to 
a single standard, with the difference that the gentleman from 
Missouri, Mr. BLAND, and his followers, advocate a policy that 
would most assuredly place the country upon asilver basis, make 
gold merchandise, and drive the six or seven hundred millions 
of gold now in the country out of circulation as a basis of cur- 
rency or as money. 

{ regard the proposition made upon this floor that this country 
unaided and alone can fix the value of silver and its ratio to gold, 
and compel other nations to adopt that ratio, as the veriest folly. 

[f this proposition is correct and that by an act of the United 
States Congress we can fix the ratio of the world, why load down 
the people with a silver dollar so large as16 tol? Why not 
make it one-half or one-quarter that size? 

This proposition is so absurd that it answers itself. Some of 
the speeches that I have listened to on this floor on this subject 
make me think of the boy whose father was a clergyman, who 
was asked by another boy if his father ever preached any of 
his old sermons? ‘‘Oh, yes,” he said, ‘‘ but he does not holler 
in the same place.” 

The arguments during thisdebate are the same old arguments 
which haveoften been refuted by abler tonguesthan mine. The 
only difference is that the Speaker does not “holler” inthe same 
place. 

Suppose that these gentlemen can succeed in passing a free- 
coinage measure, and suppose that the result which I have pre- 
dicted should come to pass, i. ¢., that the country should be put 
on a silver basis; why, what then? Talk about the tariff increas- 
ing the price of foreign goods; why, the tariff would be no- 
where; tea, sugar, coffee, silk, and ten thousand things, neces- 
sities as well as luxuries, which we do not and can not produce 
in this country, would have to be paid for in gold or its equiv- 
alent in our depreciated currency, and would immediately in- 
crease in American money 30 or 40 per cent. 

The rich would not be the only or principal sufferers. No 
class of our people will suffer so much from the Ccpvreciated cur- 
rency as the poor and working people, the purchasing power of 
whose money would be immediately largely reduced. 

And not only that, but the workingman’s little savings, the 
trust fundsof widows and orphans invested in a railroad security, 
a bond, or a mortgage, or deposited in a savings bank, would 
be reduced by one fell swoop the difference between a 57-cent 
dollar of silver, if the ratio is fixed at 16 te 1 at present value of 
silver, and a 100-cent gold dollar. 

Whenever the great nations of the world, England, France, 
Germany, Austria, and Russia, agree upon a ratio for gold and 
silver, then free coinage of silver will be wise and safe, and our 
currency, either gold or silver, will be the money of the great 
civilized nations of the world. 

lt was believed by the advocates of the purchasing clause of 
the Sherman act that it would have the effect to greatly en- 
hones the price of silver, and place it perhaps on a parity with 

old. 
. How signally and mournfully this prediction has failed is pat- 
ent to the huimblest eitizen. The act had the effect te stimulate 
silver mining, new appliances have been invented like the steam 
drill,new and more powerful explosives have been used, and the 
direet effect has been to greatly cheapen instead of enhancing 
the price of silver, and it is now proposed to jump out of the fry- 
ing pan inte the fire, and pass afree silver bill, by which we give 
notice to the world to bring all their old silver junk, pots, kettles, 


| 


| gold worth 100 cents on the dollar. 


| clay, and it is believed by those qualified to judge that it1 
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and spoons, as well as bullion, to the United States mints and 
put 57 cents’ worth into a patent slot machine and have it cor 
out stamped a dollar of 100 cents. 

The wisest man that ever lived forbid this operation, when he 
said, under divine inspiration, ‘‘A false balance is an abominat 
to the Lord, but a just weight is his delight.” 

I look upon this proposition to debase and degrade the 
rency as an effort very largely on the part of the debtor class 
repudiate a portion of the debt under the cover and sancti 
the Government of the United States. 

‘xisting loans and indebtedness were created in the cur: 
of the world, which the President describes in his messay 


And to pay them in a depreciated currency, worth 50 or 
cents on the dollar, was forbidden on Mount Sinai, when | 
Almighty said, amidst thundering and lightnings, and 
manded Moses to write on the table of stone, ‘‘Thou shalt: 
steal.” 

There is another important factor in the matter of this si 
problem that must not be lost sight of, and tbat is, the cost 
alluminum is being greatly cheapened, it is manufactured f1 


before long be produced for 10 cents per pound. The pe: 
the Washington Monument, whose lofty summit pierces the 
is capped with this beautiful metal. 

It is a beautiful white metal, susceptible of a very high pol 
and I believe is destined to take the place of silver in the art 
in tableware, and in the thousand uses to which silver is n 
employed, and if this is so it can not fail to further greatly d 
preciate the price of silver in the near future, and exaggera' 
the evils of silver currency. 

Mr. Speaker, while | most heartily agree with the financ 
utterances of the President in his recent message to this Hoi 
Ican not agree with him that the present appalling busin 
situation is entirely due to the purchasing clause of the Sh: 
man act. It is believed that the personal property in th 
country has shrunk one and one-half billion doilars since | 
election last November. 

It is idle and preposterous to attribute this shrinkage, soi 
and entirely, to the purchase of four and one-half million ounc 
of silver per month. 

The Sherman act was passed July 14, 1890, and had been 
operation when the result of the eleetion was known last Nove: 
ber two and one-half years without apparent injury to busines 
and the Government purchases of silver amounting in row 
numbers to about one hundred and ten million dollars’ wor 
since the act took effect. 

And had the Government lost the entire amount, instead of 
the depreciation, it could in no way explain the terrible shriuk 
age in values to which I have referred, or the slow panie that 
now upon the country. 

This has been produced by an entirely different cause. T 
country has discounted the threats of the Democ atic platfor 
which declares all protection as unconstitutional, and propos 
to place the country on a free-trade basis, or a tariff for reve: 
only. And the country has been getting ready for lower prices 
promised by Democratic speakers in the last campaign. ‘Th 
is no evidence of overproduction, the merchant has bought from 
hand to mouth, the manufacturer declines to make goods in t! 
face of a falling market, and the uncertainty hanging over va! 
and the tariff has had the effect that every wise business m: 
foresaw when the result of the election was known last Nove 
ber, 7. é., to paralyze business and to throw thousands of w: 
ingmen out of work, to destroy our home market and princip:l 
market for agricultural produets, by driving thousands of 1 
who were formerly consumers, into the business of last reso: 
agriculture. 

Mr. Speaker, it does not take a statesman to see that if 
promises of the Democratic platform are to be performed, 2! 
if we are going to buy our goods in England or in other Ku 
pean markets, and if all protection is te be wiped out, then \ 
can not at the same time manufacture goods in#his country : 
give employment to American workingmen. 

Under similar conditions in 1847, when we had a tariff for 
enue and bought all our goods in England, and had no busin 
in this country but agriculture, in the face of an abundant | 
vest one inhabitant in thirteen and one-half in New York St« 
was a pauper, and soup houses were opened in every ward 
New York City to feed the starving poor; and, unless all signs | 
that thing will be repeated in all large cities in the Union 1 
winter. 

God only knows how far the hand on the dial of progress w 
turned backward at the eleetion last November. The count! 
was at that time prosperous and enjoying unbounded prosperity 
under the wise and far-reaching statesmanship of the McKinley 
tariff act. 
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Never in the history of the world would an average day's 
pay of a workingman buy as much of the necessities and lux- 
uries. Money was abundant for all purposes. All this is now 
‘hanged. Instead of expansion we have contraction and hoard- 
ad of confidence we have distrust; inst 
isiness we have stagnation; our factories ar 


no of money; inst 


of progress in b 


closing, and thousands of workingmen are being turned into the 

e home market for agricultural products is destroyed by the 

v threat of a tariff for revenue only, and I eall the attention 
of 1 gentleman from Ka 3{Mr. SIMPSON] to this fact. 

Confident I am, if the election were to be held to-morrow, in the 


tof our present experience theR 
vy Northern State 
ae } 


re is no school like the scl 


yublican party would sweep 


ol of experience, and if the 


e of this generation will learn in no other, they must learn 
what past generations have learned, that a tariff for revenue or 
de means paralysis and death to every material interest 
( country 
. Speaker, in 1847, the period I have mentioned, Horace 
( ey wrote in the New York Tribune as follows: ‘‘Why is it 
{ the skilled laboring men, willing to work, are going to the 
ouses to get enough to sustain themselves and fami 
1 we are paying ninety millions in gold to buy the goods 
t we could produce with our own labor?” 


. when the free 


\nd, Mr Speake 


( tic platform are performed, that will mean three hundred | 
ons of gold sent to Europe to buy goods we could and should | 


ce ourselves. 
it. mp 


1 


trade promises of the Dem- | 


ker,a great Virginia statesman, Patrick Henry, in | 


his immortal argument in favor of independence, in the Vir- | 


nia House of the Assembly, in 1775, exclaimed, ‘Why stand 
here idle? The clash of resounding arms is already heard | 


on the plains of Boston.” 


The Virginia patriot was moved with | 


for his distressed and oppressed countrymen in the then far | 


distant Massachusetts colony. 
the ery of distress goes up from an afflicted country. Why this 
delay by this Democratic Congress? ‘ Why stand we here idle?” 

‘he situation of the country is appalling; the eyes of the coun- 
try and the world are upon us as never before. 

The President has wisely pointed out a financial danger which 
threatens us, and the majority of this House should proceed at 
once to define and declare its economic and financial and tariff 
policy, especially its tariff policy, that the uncertainty be re- 
moved, and that the great business interests of the country may 
know the worse, and the conditions which will confront them as 
regards finances and the tariff. 

ln the words of Patrick Henry ‘‘ Why stand we here idle?” 

Now, one word in regard to the relations of the two parties to 
this financial question. The preposterous claim is made in 
Massachusetts by the Boston Herald and other Democratic pa- 
pers and speakers that the Democratic party is in favor of the 
gold standard and the Republican party is the party of free coin- 
age of silver. And, say they, ‘ Did not we send astripling from 
Massachusetts to the Fifty-second Congress to fight this Goliah?” 
laughed to scorn. 

One of the Democratic speakers on yesterday called attention 

to the fact that the Democratic conventions in every State in the 
Union, save Massachusetts, who had made any expression had 
declared for free coinage of silver. And I shail be happily dis- 
appointed if, when the votes are counted, it is found that the 
President can command the vote of 20 per cent of his party to 
repeal the purchasing clause of the Sherman act. 
But, did not the Republicans pass the Sherman act? Yes. 
And did not the Democrats vote against it? Yes; but for an en- 
tirely different reason than the Democrats in my section would 
have the country believe. 

The Sherman act was a compromiss to prevent the passage of 
afree-coinage measure by the nearly solid vote of the Democratic 
party aided by a few Republicans from the silver States. I say 
the Sherman act was denounced on this floor and in my hearing, 
in the Fifty-first Congress, by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
BLAND] and others, as a gold-bug measure, hostile to silver. 

Could the Republican conferees have gotten into the bill the 
provision making the purchasing clause inoperative after twoor 
three years, which we were prevented from doing by the solid 
Opposition of the Democratic party, all would have been well. 
R Why, Mr. Speaker, the moment you say “ honest money,” 

board of trade,” ‘‘chamber of commerce,” ‘‘ national bank” 
on this floor that moment the Democratic party on this floor 
cries out ‘‘ Shylock,” ‘‘ gold-bug,” ‘‘ Wall street "—as though the 
great business of this country could be done without these in- 
stitutions. . 

All honor to the President, who has simply taken Republican 
ground on the subject of finance, and all honor to those Demo- 


Any man who would make such a claim on this floor would be 
‘ | 


A national calamity is upon us, | 
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cratic members on this floor, like the gentleman from Mar 
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faction in being able to say that the | extras ’ t ess 
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Aaron said to Moses, ‘‘ Their rock is not as our rock, our 
mies themselves being judges.” Thelaboring peo} 
to see that they were lied to and deceived in the last cam n 
and that the prosperity of the manufact is their prosper 
his misfortune their loss and misfortune. 

Mr. Speaker, I have two minutes of my time ri 
that time I desire to send to the Clerk’s desk tl 
olutions of the Boston Chamber of Commerce; I assu 
body of very great respectability and entirely a nonparti 


JOU Pit 


rer 





1e follk 


The Clerk read as follows: 
The following preamble and resolutions were unanimously a te 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce held on July 12, 189 


Whereas since the goon July 14, 1890, of the so-ca 1 Sher? 


this country has fairly tried the policy of purcha 
























result finds its Treasury depicted by the withdrawal of go 
silver which it can neither circulate nor sell, and which is rap 
ing in va , the confidence of the nation and of all who dea 
shaken, and business everywhere checked; and 

Whereas while this policy continues no man feels safe in mal 
investing capital, or undertaking newenterprises, a rie f 1 
be restored the g st disasters, depriving capitali of their proper i 
laborers of their livelihood, are likely to ensue; and 

Whereas it is the merest folly for this country with its enor us natur 
resources, its unexampled credit, its dtinualincome of thousar 
its magnificent crops which other nations must t ) 
thorou y organized industries, and everythir mad 
1 3, to allow its whole business life to paraly ’ a. law 

That the Boston Chamber of Commerce in publicmeet 

calis earnestly upon Congress, which is soon to con 

and unconditional repeal of the silver-purchasing ¢« 
act. 

Resolved, That a committee of three n ! ‘ 1e » | 
be one : appointed b e chair to ec erate wit t ae lt ies 
representing similar interests, at W ington, With power to u iti 
mate means for the prompt repeal of the purcha 1 if > Sherman 
silver ac 

A trre copy. 


WARD KEMBLE, Presid 
Attest: 


ELWYN G. PRESTON, Secretar 


Boston, July 20, 1893 

Mr. HARTER. Mr. Speaker, in common with the other mem- 
bers of this House I came here from my home fully aware of the 
serious condition in which the whole business of the country 
findsitself. With banks failing daily, with thousands of men dis- 
charged from employment every twenty-four hours, with busi- 
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ness paralyzed, with the largest and strongest banks in the United 
States in a condition of semisuspension—I came here, I repeat, 
with the rest of you, cognizant of the agony which the country 
is undergoing, familiar with the dangers ahead of it, knowing 
that the people are silent in their anxiety to hear from this House, 
a silence which to-day is so eloquent that you can easily inter- 
pret it. 

Under the circumstances there ought to be but very little dif- 
ference of opinion as to the cause of the difficulty. I felt, Mr. 
Speaker, that the members of this House would be found a unit 
inapplying aremedy. ButI find, unfortunately, there is a wide 
diversity of opinion as to the remedy and a difference of opinion 
on the question as to what has caused the present lamentable 
condition of our country. 

i came here, Mr. Speaker, anxious and ready for immediate 
action. I came here desirous of voting on this question without 
delay. I would have been glad, for my part, considering the 
condition of the country and the deep concern of the people of 
the land, to have sat here day and night to force a prompt deci- 
sion onaquestionof such vitalimportance. Iam not one of those 
who felt it necessary to occupy valuable time in the discussion of 
the matter. Itseemed to me that the House would be able to 
actat once in the direction of relief; and Iam not on my feet now, 
nor shall I be at any time in the course of the fourteen days it is 
to be before us, for the purpose of awakening partisan feeling 
upon it, 

| have no wish to secure any personal distinction as a sup- 
porter of the measures which will relieve distress in our country. 
[| have no personal nor have I any party interest in the matter. 
[f there is to be party gain by saving the country from its pres- 
ent ruinous condition I for one am willing that the Republican 
party may have all of it, if asa consequence we can lift the coun- 
try out of the deep pit into which it has fallen. [am not here 
to criminate or to recriminate. Iam able, I think, to diagnos: 
this case, however, and tell from whence comes the present 
crisis. Iam sure I could say where the responsibility rests for 
our present condition, but I do not feel that on an occasion like 
this it is proper to call up, establish responsibility, or to dwell 
upon a matter of this kind. 

The nature of our national disease, acute, painful, and danger- 
ous, we ought easily to agree upon, and it ought to be exsy also 
to unite upon a cure, but it seems from the speeches made here 
that this is not the case. 

Had I in coming to the Capitol this morning found a man in 
the last stages of inebriety, a man disabled by alcoholism, lying 
in the gutter, I know that if he had been taken to the hospital 
that competent surgeons would have had no difficulty whatever 
in disgnosing his case or in applying a remedy or in fixing the 
treatment to which he should be subjected. But, sir, in look- 
ing over this House it strikes me that had that poor drunken 
mnin the midst of his delirium been set down in this House 
ind the members here had toapply the remedy, there would have 
been a wide difference of opinion. 

I am quite sure that my friend the doctor from Maryland [Mr. 
RAYNER] would have diagnosed his case somewhat after this 
fashion: ‘* Here is a poor fellow suffering from alcoholism. He 
has too much of it in his system—too great a quantity in his cir- 
culation. If you would save his life let alcohol, rum, and strong 
drink be kept from him. He needs a careful course of medica- 
tion, good nursing, and great care.” In other words, he would 
probably say that the inebriate needed the gold cure. {Laughter.] 
But, on the other hand, my friend the doctor from Missouri [ Mr. 
BLAND] woulddiagnose the case quite differently and look at it 
from another standpoint and in a totally different light. He 
would say, ‘‘ This poor fellow needs more whisky in his system. 
|Laughter.] Renta brewery, or buy a distillery for him, and if 
proof spirits are not strong enough put him on an exclusive 
alcohol diet.” 

Here we have, to-day, Mr. Speaker, Uncle Sam in a condition 
in which he never appeared before among the nations of the 
world. At atime when he should be erect, at a time when he 
should control the commerce of the world, favored by good crops 
while Providence has denied this blessing to other countries, at 
a time when we should be at the flood tide of prosperity and 
when all men should have profitable employment, we find a vastly 
different condition. Instead of this we find Uncle Sam prostrate 
and almost in-a comatose state; we find him in such a condition 
that he will have:fo go—and at once, too—into the national hos- 
pital for treatment-—— 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Will it interrupt my colleague to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. HARTER. I will not consider it an interruption, but 
hope it will not be taken out of my time. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. In the case supposed by my colleague, of 
a victim of alcoholism, what opinion would he entertain of that 
physician who simply suggested the stoppage of the cause of the 


i 








difficulty, and made no prescription as to the treatment of { 
victim? [Laughter.] I say, what would he think of that p} 
cian? 

Mr HARTER. Iam, sir, somewhat of a homeopathist 
liever in mild remedies, and I think that a mild remedy 
sometimes cure where a radical one will kill. 

A MEMBER. You ought not give him more liquor. 

Mr. HARTER. I certainly would not give him any more 
liquor. But we bring Uncle Samuel into this hospit 
here, we gather the doctors around him, and we discov: 
the trouble with Uncle Samuel is that, instead of whisky ir 
circulation, he has too much silver: and yet there are ¢ 
men on the floor of this House with national and inten 
reputations who say that the remedy for this thing is to fi 
up with more silver! 

It is, indeed, very singular that men can not unders' 
situation in which the country now is. They hold to a kind 
antediluvian view of this question. I can imagine these 
men alongside of Noah, when Noah was in the ark, wh 
waters covered the earth and, mounting higher, cover: 
trees, and reached far up the mountainsides. When Noah 
to them, ‘‘I think you had better come in, you will get 
they, in the presence of the water, which was coming up 
and closer, nearer and nearer to their lives and the lives of 
dear to them—I can imagine these gentlemen saying, ‘*Th: 
no danger from water, Mr. Noah; what we are afraid 
drought.” 

I at least expected that the gentlemen who have advocated 1 
kind of measures which have injected into the money circu: 
of the country more silver than we can digest would, fron 
places in this House, offer us some remedy. I felt certain t 
would deal in their speeches with the principles which und 
and which must settle this question: but as I listen to these ¢ 
tlemen, for all of whom I have great respect and for so: 
whom I have considerable admiration also, [ find that this is 
the course which they have pursued. Their addresses on 
subject, so far as I have heard them, have not touched prince 
at all. 

It is true they have used denunciation with skill. They | 
used persuasive eloquence in dealing with the question, b 
seems to me, with all due deference to them and to this H 
that these speeches have up to this point consisted purely of 
timent, of prophecy, of denunciation, and of threats. It hs! 
said to those who stand upon this floor and who believe 
nancial salvation of the country depends upon stopping the 
chase of pig silver—it has been said tous, ‘‘ If you pass this 
ure your places in this House will be vacant.” 

Well, Mr. Speaker, stop this purchase of silver, giv 
standard of value which will be both permanent and | 
which will equally benefit the farmer at the plow, the wo 
at the forge, the banker in his parlor, and the manufact t 
his desk—give the country such a standard as this, and | 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] that my plaice in 
House is at his service, and Iam willing to go home and 
the dust of Washington from my feet and never enter this lio 
again asa member of it. There is no threat which can m 
man when his conscience is engaged in a cause like thi 

Mr. BOATNER. Will the gentleman allow an interru 
right there? 

Mr. HARTER. Yes. 

Mr. BOATNER. Did, the gentlemanrun, and was he e|: 
upon the Chicago platform? 

Mr. HARTER. No, sir; I was elected upon a platform w 
I myself wrote, and which pledged us to a sound money, wh 
would drive neither gold or silver out of general circu 
and I stand upon that platform to-day. 

Mr. BOATNER. I would like to ask the gentleman si 
question. Does he know anything on the silver questio 
that he did not know ten months ago? 

Mr. HARTER. Ireply to my friend from Louisiana 
know a little more on the silver question than I did ten m 
ago, a little more than I did ten weeks ago, a little more ' 
did ten days ago, a little more than T did ten hours ago 
expect to know a little more on all other questions than | do 
the longer I live. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. If the gentleman isimproving 
knowledge on this subject as he says he is, he will be ready t 
right by to-morrow. 

Mr. HARTER. Iam ready to vote aright to-day. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. Has the gentleman gain 
ideas from the gentleman from Louisiana |Mr. BoATNE! 

Mr. HARTER. I believe I shall always be able to leirns 
thing from the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BOATNER| 

In relation toqu>stions of this character there is altogethe 
much supers ‘ition: too much climbing into the air an‘ into th 
clouds, instead of recollecting that upon all great questions 1t 1s 
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an easy matter to find the truth. The greater the question the 
more important it is to mankind; the easier it is to get into the 
right track. 

Examine any great political question involving the welfare of 
a whole people, and you will find the truth does not lie as deep 
as does the silver of the silver miner. On the contrary, the 
truth is easily discovered if you take the trouble to look for it. 
The difficulty about all such questions lies in the fact that men 
deal with them as if they were complex and treat them as if 
it were impossible to get accurate and conclusive information 
about them. 

Let us look upon this question as we look at all the ordinary 
questions of life. What is money? What is itfor? How did 
it come into use? Away back in theages men bartered. When 
a man who owned cattle killed one he took the skin to the shoe- 
maker ang traded it for a pair of shoes. 
lax in the field took it to the woman who spun cloth and ob- 
tained the goods she made in exchange; but after a little while 
this was too primitive for an advancing, progressive race. Men 
wanted to be able to buy from everybody the things they had at 
afair value. It suggested itself to them in their peculiar civil- 
ization that these things had a commercial value that men should 
recognize everywhere. 

Thus they came to use shells, wampum, tobacco, cocoanuts, 
and all that kind of media. Mankind advanced to the use of 
iron, copper, and silver, as the years progressed: and, finally, the 
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I hope 


most intelligent and enlightened people, whose business transac- | 


tions involve large sums, desiring that their finances should be 
based on a safer and a more stable unitof exchange, came to use 


gold as their standard of value; and yet now, in the year 1893, in | 


the greatest commercial nation upon the face of the globe, we 
find some of the representatives of an intelligent people, men 
sent here to vote for the workman, the farmer, the planter, the 


scholar, the professional man, ranging themselves upon this | 


questionalongsideof silver. Whomdothey stand with? Where, 
we ask, are their associates upon this issue? 
Mr. BOATNER. The Democratic party of the United States. 
Mr. HARTER. 


Dahomey and Patagonia on this question. But, whom do they 
represent? Withwhom dotheystand? Notwith India, because 
even the Hindoos have shown within the last few weeks that the 
ufhlimited silver standard is not good enough for them, much less 
for this intelligent people. But they have China and Japan on 
their side; they have Dahomey with them, Nicaragua, Bolivia, 
Peru, and Patagonia, also. What we ask them to do is to sup- 
port a fair and honest standard of value, such as we advocate, 


one that neither robs the rich nor poor, but protects all alike, | 


and which will conduct with safety all the business of this coun- 
bat f whether it be great or small. 

Vhere do we stand? Whatnationsare ourcompanions? We 
stand abreast of all the great and intelligent nations of the 
world. 


The Democratic party of the United States has | 
not yet reached acondition where it makes itself a bedfellow with | 





England, Germany, France, Austria, Scandinavia, and | 


the whole Latin Union, as well as the Peninsular countries of | 


Portugal and Spain, are our associates. 
and in harmony with all the foremost commercial nations, and 
in full fellowship with the highest commercial intelligence in 
the world; while our friends, the advocates of free silver, are 
proposing to make their beds with the children of Dahomey and 
the inhabitants of Patagonia on this great question. 

Butafter all I apprehend itis the real wish of men here on both 
sides, of everybody in fact, to provide a suitable and abundant 
currency. Our sentiments upon this point at least are parallel. 
We are equally patriotic so far. This being true, let us spend 
a little time together and see whether we can not discover where 
the truth lies, and when we have found it let us pursue it and 
settle this issue in its light and for the common good. 

If in this effort we go down to the primer, or even tothe alphabet 


will prove of value to us. 
What do you conceive to be necessary in order to make a money 
desirable? A desirable money must have two qualities. The 
first quality is volume. It serves as a circulating medium, it 
facilitates exchange, it helps to move the cotton bale from the 
plantation to the market, it brings the bushel of wheat from 
Dakota to New York. But that isnot a very important element 
now or generally. It involves the volume of your currency, 
but there are so many substitutes for this quality that it is of less 
importance than the other, which is its use as a measure of value. 

Money is so little used now as an instrument of exchange, com- 
pared with its former use, that it is comparatively of little im- 
portance how much of it you have. 
the first place, take our own country. I shall not plead the 

baby act” for the American people. I hold to the idea that an 
American can do business with as little money or with less 
money than any other human being on the face of the globe, and 


We are alongside of | 


‘ 


; ume. 


do it better: not to the idea that he needs more than an 
and everybody else. Now, how isitin Americens Take o 
dred business transactions, in how many of them do you use 
money asacurrency? In just about eight cases out of the hun 
dred Volume of currency, then, in our country is not of much 


importane The relative importance of volume compared with 
its quality as a standard of value is about as ' 


even less than that. 


one to 


Gentlemen talk a good deal about our circulation per e } 
I have very little faith in this per tacloptrap. Let us talk 
a little about our per expita circulatic | tell us we 
have got $24 of circulation per capita, bu der « manking 
methods what have we got? First, the nationnal nks have $27 
per capita, as represented b: deposits: the savir s bal s a 
$27 per capita; for the trust comp nies and the private ba 3 
is a very small estimate. Add these figures together and yo 
will find what amount of circulation your banking methods Q 
you They give you $ per capita. In other words, thi 
this machinery of banking we have increased thecurrency of t 
country three times over. But that is not all. Loo t tl 
clearing-house returns. They show that for the vear ending 
with the 30th of June last, we had exchanges amounting to $1,000 


per capita throughout this 
Mr. STOCKDALE. Will 
Mr. HARTER. I shall 
that the time so occ 
allowance. 


country. 

the gentl man permit a question? 
hted to nswel questi s. but 
ipied will not be taken out of 1 L) 


be deli 


Mr. ST ICK DALE. I want to ask the ore ntleman how much 
money there is in the United States? 

Mr. HARTER. I trust the House will not deduct this from 
my time, and | shallendeavor toanswer the gentleman's question 

Mr. STOCKDALE., I ask the question merely for informa- 
tion. 

Several MEMBERS (to Mr. HARTER). We will give you more 
time. 


Mr. HARTER. All right. I will try to answer the gentie- 
man’s question. There is about $1,600,000,000. Now, by way of 
parenthesis, I wish to say right here, lest [ should overlook it 


later, that if we had never had the Bland-Allison act, nor the act 


| of 1890, sometimes called the Sherman act, the circulating me- 


dium of this country would to-day be over $2,000,000,000, and a 
very large part of it would be in gold coin, or in credits payable 
in gold. So we have not even gained in volume circulation by 
this scheme which has brought our country down to her marrow- 
bones, down upon her knees, in the dust and in the mud before 
every enlightened nation in the world. The very object held in 
view by our silver legislation since 1878 has been defeated, and 
it has brought upon us great evil instead. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to say a few words more about vol- 
I repeat that volume is of no consequence in a country 
where you keep thestandard of the currency sound. You never 
can lack volume of circulation in a country where this is done. 
No nation which has muintained a gold standard has ever found 
itself for any length of time with either toe much or too little 
money; and let me tell you, gentlemen, that it is a difficult ques- 
tion to determine which is worse. to have too much money on 
the one hand or to have too little on the other 

If my view of this matter is not sound what must be the case? 
If I am not correct—and a man must test his position by conclu- 
sions and results—what must be true? Why, that those countries 
which have the greatest per capita circulation would be the 
most prosperous. No man can deny the soundness of this prop- 
osition. The country that had the largest circulation would be 
the most prosperous. Now, I undertake to say to-day that that 
is not true, that it never has been true, and that from the ear- 
liest times of which we have record the nations that have been 


| most prosperous have been those that have had the best quality 
| of circulation, not the largest amount. 
of the currency question, perhaps we can all learn a little that | 


Now, what is necessary in a money? | 


How is it to-day with the nations of the world? The nation 


that has the largest circulation is the Argentine Republie. Will 
any man say that the Argentine Republic is a model ef pros- 
perity, an example of increasing wealth and present rapid 


Apply to the United States to-day this theory ¢ 
abundance of money: apply it to your present condition, if you like. 
You have been manufacturing money galore since 1878—you have 
swelled the volume of the circulating medium by every illegit- 
imate means that Congress could devise. And now, at the very 


growth? Quite the contrary. 
in regard to the 


| culmination of this policy, when you ought to be inthe greatest 


Let us reason this out. In | 


prosperity, if your theory was correct—now, when you ought to 
be rolling in wealth, when every Lazarus should have become a 
millionaire and every Dives a plutocrat ten times over, what is 
your condition? 

Your boasted millionaires, your owners of banks, your men 
who employ thousands of operatives in their manufactories, are 
begging at the doors of the banks for accommodations as small as 


1a 
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$100 and $200. And here at the capital of this great nation, with | Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. 


everything 


— sperity, 


according to the theory of the silver men, to make 


if you go with a New York draft to a bank, a good 


vaank—for there are none but good banks in Washington and not 
very many of any other kind in the United States—if you go to 
of any these banks with a drafton New York for $40, $50, or $100, 
you can si ly get it cashed. 

; re, then, is the culmination of your scheme ofinflation; here 
is the fi: n of all your doctrine. I hurl this in your face as 
an everlasting condemnation of every argument that will be 
brought in favor of a currency which is not fixed in value, and 
therefo ta proper measure for the business transactions of 
our people. Thefactcan not be otherwise. Whichare the most 
prosperous countries on the globe? They are to-day England 
and Germany. Will any man tell me that the natural advan- 
tages of these countries are greater than ours? Do you say that 


their political situation compares favorably with ours? Are 


there any conditions of prosp rity existing in these countries 
that rival the blessings which have been showered thick upon 
us in t land No; and yet England— 


lr. HOPKINS of [llinois. 
interrupt 


Vill the gentleman allow me an 
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Mr. HARTER. Iwilldosoconditionally. Iam laboring under 
the disady tage of speaking without having had the time to 
arrange properly my remarks, so that the time I may ask at the | 
hands of the House may be greater than I would want if I had 
an oppo ty to arrange them in a more sy stematic manner. 
Assuming that the House will grant me the time I may wish, I 
will answ 


nswer the gentleman’s question if I can. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I understood you to say that the 
condition of 
English peopl 
th lobe. 

Mr. HARTER. I did say so. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Does the gentleman mean to say 
that the condition of the laboring classes of England is better 
than that of the laboring classes of America? 

Mr. HARTER. I say that the laboring man’s condition in 
England to-day, compared with the laboring man’s condition in 
the State of Ohio, from which I come, is as much better (owing 
to the ruin wrought by this same silver question, however) as a 
berth in Heaven is superior to a cot in purgatory. 
and applause.| 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Then, if I understand the gentle- 
man, this condition has come about since the election of Grover 
Cleveland? 

Mr. HARTER. I said in the beginning that I was able to 
trace the source of this legislation to the original sinner. Id 
clared that I did not intend to do so, but since my good friend 


is better to-day than thatof any other country on 


England under its financial arrangements and of the | 
| 


| What I have just said or not. 
[Laughter | 


from Illinois has raised the partisan issue, it obliges me to say | 


in reply, briefly and in the best of spirit, regretting that his 
question makes necessary such a reply, that the particular law 


and a Republican Senate and signed by a Republican President. 
[Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Until the Democratic party came 
into powel 


| should overstep my time 
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Let us keep a good temper, 
let us be honest. [Applause on the Republican side 
Mr. HARTER. I mean the good temper of 
sense, that I may be allowed to complete ‘. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair will take the liberty of inte: 
ing the gentleman from Ohio to suggest that gentlemen « 
floor who desire to ask a question of a speaker shouldafi 
dress themselves to the Chair and ask permission to inte 
This will be conducive to good order during the discussion, 
the Chair hopes the rule will be observed. 
Mr. HARTER. In referring, ] 
per of the House I did not mean to 
in their ordinary sense. 
temper of the House 
by permitting me 


the House in t 





Mr. Speaker, to the goor 
se the words “‘ good te: 
I meant to say that I thought t 
under the circumstances would be 
because of these interruptions) in ca 


to go on to the close of the t 


the 


my remarks. 

Mr. GEAR. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman fro 
mit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. HARTER. I will yield 
question of your colleague. 

Now, the question is asked me as to the position of the D 
cratic party in 1890 on this question \ little review here « 
so-called Sherman bill will not be out of place, and if it j 
1 man whose name has been held up tocommon obloquy by 
of his connection with it, all the better. 

This was the situation in 1890. In 1888 a great political p 
which had never up to that time allied itself with bad mone 
advocated a doubtful currency, charged the opposing party 
Democratic party ), as a heinous offense, with favoring the de: 
etization of silver. What happened? It elected a Presid 
that issue. Whatthen? Indiana was in flames, bonfires on 
sides, the State from whence this President came; and wher: 
the Republican party (in convention) met in the Presid 
State it delivered itself of a declaration in favor of the f1 
coinage of silver; and the late President of the United Stat 
that time was the last man in this country before whom it w 
safe to lay for his signature a free-coinage law. 

What happened, however? Now, 1am not speaking for : 
other man. Ican not tell whether Senator SHERMAN would 
The so-called Sherman law \ 
not a good one, but I think that, under all the cireumstan 
Senator SHERMAN, instead of being abused from one end of t 
country to the other because of his connection with this 
ought to have the grateful thanks of the people of the coun 
because he got the very best there was for the country out of 
bad situation, and that situation was due to the national | 
form of his own party in 1888 and to the circumstance of his p 
having elected a President in that year. Had we been suc 
ful at the ballot box in 1888, every man knows that with ¢ 
land in the White House a free-coinage silver measure could h 


n Uhl 


to you after I have answers 


| been no more sure of his signature than would the death wat 
from which we are suffering was passed by a Republican House | 
> I * 


there was no trouble about the condition of the coun- | 


try; the trouble has all come since the Democratic party has been | 


laced in power. 

Mr. HARTER. Iask pardon. I decline to pursue the matter 
further. It was not my intention at any time in the course of my 
remarks to raise any issue of partisanship, directly or remotely. 
The situation is too serious and this question is too great a one 
for men in their right minds, for the patriotic representatives of 
a great country, to permit the issue of partisanship to be inter- 
jected into a debate which is to decide whether a multitude of 
people, as deserving asany of us here, shall have food this winter 
to satisfy their hunger or money to buy clothing or shelter to pro- 
tect them from the elements. 

Under such circumstances I decline to permit the introduction 
of partisan politics here at this time. [Applause.] 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. I am in strict accord with my 
friend from Ohio in his suggestion that this isno time for parti- 
sanship. Itis time fer action, for saying things that will be for 
the country’s good. 
rule far enough tosay—— 

Mr. HARTER. Only in reply to an interruption. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. Very well; but when the gen- 


of the Speaker of the House of Representatives. ¥ 
Mr. GROSVENOR, Mr, HENDERSON of Iowa, and Mr. ¢ F 


rose to ask a question of Mr. HARTER. 

The SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman from O 
yield? 

Mr. HARTER. 


Mr. Speaker, I am notunwilling to und 


| to answer any question, but the difficulty about it is that | # 
that the House will become tired of my enforced talking and FS 


But since my friend has departed from that | 


tleman has gone eut of his way to tell the attitude of the Demo- | 





cratic party as a party on the silver question 

Mr. HARTER. Yes, in response to an interruption. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. Will the gentleman not go a 
little further and tell us what was the attitude of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, how he stood and veted on that question? 

Mr. HARTER. Mr. Speaker, I trust to the good temper of 
the House 





feel like declining to allow me 


y 
to finish my remarks on a q R 
tion vital to the whole country. 


[I do not mean my remark 


. Vital, but the question to which they refer is of vital and in 


importance to every soul on our soil. z 
Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. lf my friend will allow m 
The SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman from ‘ 

yield? 

Mr. HARTER. 
HENDERSON }j. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. My friend from Ohio [Mr. 
TER] is a gentleman whom I have always credited with co 
and sincerity. Iasked asimple question which was capab 
a brief answer, but instead of answering it, the gentlema: 
attempted to discuss the position of President Harrison 
what would have been the position of President Cleveland. 
question was a simple one. When the Sherman act, so c 
was passed, what was the attitude of the Democratic part: 
the silver question? 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Free coinage; and that had been its 
tude ever since its birth. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Free coinage in Congress. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. The gentleman from Tenn¢ 
[Mr. SNODGRASS] says ‘‘ free coinage.” ‘There is an honest : 
swer from the Democratic side. Willthe gentleman from O 
|[Mr. HARTER] be equally fair? 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. 


I yield to the gentleman from Iowa 


i a me ta 


The attitude of the Democratic 


ES 











1895. 


party was in opposition to the Sherman law. Nota Democrat 


vol d for it. 
Mr. HARTER. 


In answering th rentleman’s question I do 


it purely as a matter of courtesy, and | do it knowing full \ 
that it will interrupt the thread of my argument ma ) 
smpossible for me to come right b ck to the point irom whl 
was diverted. Nevertheless, as the gentleman has credited 
with fairness in these matters nd when [ lack fairness I hop 
1 ul no more thereafter appear upon the floor of this Ho 

I will answer his. question. 

Che national platform of the Demo tic party in L888 was not 
favorable to the free coinage « vi nol d it ch re ie Re- 
] icans of the United States, as a crime, with being favorable 
to the demonetization of silver. To that extent, so far as plat 
forms are concerned, one being placed by the side of the oth 
the Democratic attitude upon this question was inestimabl) 
more patriotic and more in line with your present position tian 





was vours. Now, when we come to the matter of nominatik 
we hi inated a man known a yver the country to be irrevoce 
bly opposed to circulating any coin whatever, either gold o 
silver, with the stamp of t United States upon it as 100 cents, 
which was worth less than that sum. You know the kind of 
man you nominated, and I have no wish to proceed further in 
th t direction. And I am certain no further answer is neces- 
gal 

‘ir. GEAR. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 

r. HARTER. This matter whichis before usand before the | 


‘ , : > 
serious, and involves the 


»« wellare and 
happiness of too many helpless and innocent people, for us to di- | 
vert it into anything which will partake of partisan rancor. 


Mr. GEAR. 


L do not wish to interrupt the centleman- 
Mr. HARTER. 
I 


Therefore, with the consent of the House, 
and reminding these gentlemen thatat no time when I have been 
addressing this House have [ declined to be interrupted or to 
answer reasonable questions, I may, I think, with perfect pro- 
priety, now announce that. I will not on this occasion answer any 
more questions which involve simply. partisan polities; but any 
question involving the great. issue of a standard of value or af- 
fecting the welfare of the people in connection with the subject 
ipon which I am talking, I will endeavor to answer: but here- 
after when we have voted upon and settled this question, if gen- 
tlemen upon the Republican side of the House, who seem in- 
clined to give the discussion a direction which Ido not think 
it ought to take at this time, and wish to intermogate me, all 
they have to do is to hire a hall and I will discuss this question 
with them until Christmas. |Laughter.] Yes, Iwill givethema 
day of grace, and | will diseuss it with them until New Year's, 
but this is not the place nor hour for partisan discussion. 

Mr. GEAR. I want to ask the gentleman from Ohio [Mr 
HARTER] a. question or two relating to a statement of fact. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARTER. Ithink the good judgmentof this. House and 
the patriotism of its members. will sustain me in my 
be drawn farther into. partisan polities to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
declines to yield. 

Mr.GEAR. Ifthegentleman from Ohio|M 
to make statements on this. q 
go on. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from lowa|Mr. GEAR] 
oforder. The gentleman from Ohio |Mr. HARTER] is entitled 
to the floor and can not be interrupted without his own consent 

Mr. HARTER. Mr. Speaker, have greatly overest 
mated the fairness and patriotism of the Republican side of this 
House, and I do not think I have, that side of the House will sus- 
tain me almost unanimously in my refusal to be drawn into fur- 
ther party wrangling now. 

Mr. GEAR. I did not. desire to draw the gentleman into a 
partisan diseussion. 

The SPEAKER. 
terrupted. 

Mr. HARTER. 
discussion. 

Mr. PICKLER. It.is a partisan resolution to begin with. 

Mr. HARTER. I remark again, if there is-any question ger- 
mane to this subject of coinage or affecting the currency ques- 
tion that any gentleman desires to put to me I will try to make 
answer, 

Speaking of volume, L remark that if the question of volume 
should control, then England would be anything but a prosper- 
ous. nation; Germany, teo, which has $17 currency per capita, 
would be anything but a prosperous nation, and yet these to-day 
are the two most prosperous nations in the world; and we, swim- 
ming, yes drowning, in: a redundant currency in this country, 
are at. the last gasp, financially, and in acommereial way. 


refusal to 
HARTER] 


*, HARTER] chooses 
sstion which are incorrect, let him 


isout 


; : 
unless | 


The 


gentleman from Ohio declines. to be in- 


Lagain decline to be drawn into a partisan 


And then. there is another phase of the principle I lay down, ! inflation fail you? 
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Mr. MCRAE. But, according to his logic,is not that what 
ought to be done—that reduction? 

Mr. GOODNIGHT. The gentleman from Ohio was arguing 
that the currency has been inflated. Now,I ask him howmuch? 

Mr. HARTER. [argued that all the machinery of inflation 
had been used, but that it had proved a boomerang, but never- 
theless that the present volume of $25 per capita was, in the eyes 
of you gentlemen, and of all the world, inflation as compured with 
the per capita circulation of Great Britain. 

Mr. GOODNIGHT. I know that the gentleman desires to be 
perfectly frank. Now, how can that be, when France’s circula- 
tion is almost double our own? 

[ understocd the gentleman bised his argument upon the 
ground that the circulating medium had been inflated. Now, I 
want to ask himif all the certiticates issued for silver bullion, 
with the exception of a little over $2,000,000, have not been re- 
deeméd in gold, and how many have been reissued? 

Mr. BYNUM. If the gentleman will investigate the last 
Treasury statement I think he will find that about $140,000,000 
of them are in cireulation,and only about $2,000,000 in the Treas- 
ury, 80 that they are practically all in circulation. 

Mr. HARTER. 
covers the question of the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Now, I want to speak a little further about volume. England, 
I say, at no time since 1844 has had any provision for the increase 
of her currency; and I go further and I say that as long as we 
keep our currency sound.we never can have too little or too much 
currency. Go outwith me, if you please, to the Potomac. Take 
one of these fans and shovel up the water and make a hole there 
How long-—lI ask any gentleman who is in favor of the free coin- 
age of silver—how long will that holeremain? Everybody knows 
that the water will flow in and fill it up instantly. 

So it is with a lack of currency. In a country which keeps 
its money just exactly what it purports to be, in a country which 
so acts that it has the contidence of the commercial world, there 
never can be for any length of time a lack of money. When 
our money is actually whatit purports to be, let the news go by 
cable to Europe that New York needs money and that the people 
of this great country are willing to pay a round rate of interest, 
and you will not have to wait for the slow, or even for the swift, 
pace of the ocean racer, but the lightning flash of the cable will 
bring it to you, and it will continue tu flow in until the rate of 
interest is reduced to about the normal levelof the world. And 
you, gentlemen, wholive outon the prairies of the West, and on 
the plantations of the South, ought to remember that whef the 
rate of interest is low in the great city of New York it means 
lower rates of interest for every borrower in every State in the 
Union. 

The sovereign recipe for having abundant money lies in this 
nutshell: Keep your money what it purports to be. Make every 
American dollar worth 100 cents all the year round and under 
all circumstances. Remove from the people of other nations the 
apprehension which they now have, that you are about to play 
them a Yankee trick and pay your debts at the rate of 50 or 60 
cents to the dollar, and you can all go to your homes and inside 
of two months there will be plenty of money for you to borrow 
on good notesin the ordinary avenues of business at the ordinary 
rates of interest. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
question? 

Mr. HARTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. In connection with the gen- 
tleman’s remarksabout the volume of currency, I understood him 
to say that, so far from nations being prosperous in proportion 
to the volume of their currency, the contrary was nearer the 
truth. 

Mr. HARTER. I said that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. And the gentleman illus- 
trated that by reference to England, Germany, and France. 

Mr. HARTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Now, I will ask the gentle- 
man whether what I am about to read does not correctly state 
the per capita circulation of the countries named, and whether 
these countries are not monetarily prosperous in almost the 
same order in which they stand in the list: 

France, $40.56; Belgium, $28.53; Netherlands, $28.88 (this is 
the country where the fewest number of people of any country 
in the world suffer for want of food or clothing); Australia, 
$26.75; United Stites of America, $25.15; Great Britain, $18 and 
some cénis. 

Now. I will ask the gentleman whether these figures are not 
correct—whether the country which has the smallest amount of 
currency is not China, with $1.75 per capita? 

Mr. HARTER. China is on a silver basis, such as you pro- 
pose for the United States. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Idonot care about the basis. 
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May I ask the gentleman a 


The answer made by my friend from Indiana | 
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Then the country with the next smallest amount of circulation 
is India, with $3.64; the next smallest Japan, with $4.60; the next 
smallest Mexico ,with $4.91. 

Mr. HARTER. Before answering the gentleman's question | 
will say that Iam proceeding on the theory thut my time will be 
extended so that I can finish my remarks, 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Inasmuch as my colleague has nearly ex- 
hausted his hour, I ask unanimous consent that his time ma 
be extended indefinitely to allow him to finish his remarks 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio[Mr.GROSVENOR 
asks unanimous consent that the time of hiscolleague be extend: 
till he finishes his remarks. Is there objection? The Ch 
hears none. 

Mr. HARTER. Mr. Speaker, I believe it very profitable tha 
such reasonable and proper questions as those which my frie: 
from Mississippi has asked should be answered, and in the s 
courteous and manly spirit in which they have been presen 
[f l am unable to answer these questions to the satisfaction 
the House, or rather, if an abler man than myself is un»ble to 
do so (for I may be unable), then I must abandon that porti 
my argument upon which I have just been dwelling. Let 
now proceed to answer the question of the gentleman. | 
that the nation which takes the lead in the list to which he 
referred, France, is not the most prosperous country of t 
world; and I will show this briefly in two ways. 

In the first place, I say that the wagesof her people, who w: 
ten and twelve hours a day, are not as largeas the wages puid i 
a number of other countries on the list having a smaller | 
cipita circulation. Therefore the income of her people is « 
creased rather than increased by reason of the amount of circ 
lation. On the other hand, the expenses of living in France 
the cost of the articles necessary for the laborer’s support- 
higher in France than in some of the other countries named by 
him. There is aconclusive answer tothe gentleman's first ques- 
tion—that wages are lower in France, while living expenses are 
higher than in countries with a smaller per capita circulation 

{ take the next country in the list—Belgium. She suffers 
under the same difficulties as France, except that the living « 
penses in Belgium, because of a wiser system of tariff taxation 
are somewhat lower than in France. 

I next take Holland. In that country wages are not nearly so 
high as in Germany, though the general prosperity is greater 
why? Ido not seek to introduce the tariff question improper 
but I can not allow this matter to pass without remarking tl 
the prosperous condition which has prevailed for many yerrs 
past in the Netherlands is largely due to a tariff system whi 
is, to my mind, more intelligent, more abreast with scienti 
and practical economics than that of Germany. 

What is the next country? Our own land. I say at this ti: 
when the American flag might properly be draped in mournin 
when crape might fittingly be drawn over the door lintels o! 
laboring people of this country—in this condition of present 1 
(but thank God, prosperity will come in the early future) | c 
not find it in my heart to say that this hour and this day is « 
of prosperity in the United States of America. I would lik 
see the man on this floor who will venture to say so. 

[ now come to Great Britain. Talk about metallic m™ 
Why, sir, Great Britain, with 20 shillings of metallic m 
does as much busines; as the United States does with 5% 
lings, as much as France does with 85 shillings, as much as Pwr- 
tugal and Spain do with 100 shillings, as much as Italy does 
40shillings. And she pays higher wages to her working pe 
and they have lowerexpenses, proportioned to income, th: 
other nation on the globe except solely and alone the |: 
States of America, Canada, and Australia. Now what next: 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. There is another point 

Mr. HARTER. Is not thatenough? [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. In connection with whit y: 3 
have said, let me say that these figures show that the coi 
culation of Great Britain is $13.47 gold, and $2.63 in silve 
capita, which makes $16 and over, while the United States h 
but $18 and something over. So that this great discrep 
which the gentleman refers does not exist. 

Mr. HARTER. I agree with what the gentleman has 
gested. What Ihave referred to was the silver in circul:ti 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I understood you to say 

Mr. HARTER. I did say coin, and I accept the corre: 
with thanks, for I should have regretted my statement to | 
gone into print in that shape. I meant to have said silver « 
Is there anything else? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
and China. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. And Mexico. 

Mr. HARTER. Yes, Mexico; and China particularly, as one 
of these ‘‘silver blessed countries.” China has whatour fri: 
demand in the way of coinage for this great country of ours. | 
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has free coinage of silver; and the lucky Chinese mechanic may 
be able, if skilled, to make as much as 4 cents a day, payable in 
debased money. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. What as to Mexico? 

Mr.HARTER. In regard to Mexico—— 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. 
in the judgment of the gentleman, on the Mexican Republic to- 
morrow, on her alleged depreciated silver currency, if she should 
demonetize it? What would be the effect on labor? 

Mr. HARTER. Fortunately I am able to answer that question 
absolutely and literally, for we had a forcible example of it within 
the last fouror five weeks. Indiawas just in thatposition. She 
had silver in circulation under the same circumstances. She 
demonetized silver, and what happened? Government securities 
all advanced, commercial credits advanced, business improved, 
just as it will do here when you strike down the monstrous 
theory that we are to be compelled to pay the mine owner one 
dollar and twenty-nine cents for what is or was worth sixty-two 
cents only a few days ago. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Did labor go up in India? 

Mr. HARTER. Oh, it is too early forthat. [Laughter.] As 
the gentleman knows, if he has studied the subject at all, labor 
is one of the last things to secure advantages of any kind which 
may arise from improvement in the condition of govermental 
affairs, and one of the very first to reap the disadvantages. 
Those most injured by your purchase of silver under the opera- 
tion of the so-called Sherman law in this country have been 
mainly the laboring element, over 500,000 honest men being out 
of employment in this country at the present time. They are 
the sufferers first, last, and all the time from unwise fiscal legis- 
lation. 

Mr. BOATNER. Mr. Speaker— 

Mr. SIBLEY. Let me ask the gentleman from Ohio a ques- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HARTER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to make a state- 
ment just here. I remarked to the House a short time ago that 
[ spoke under some disadvantages, without having been able to 
reduce to writing what I desired to say on this question. 
these circumstances in my desire, earnest as it is because the 


question is vital to everybody—in my earnest desire to make a | 


logical continuous argument on this subject, I find that the in- 
terruptions arising from the interjection of questions interfere 
grestly with my purpose. And yet, sir, I feel I can not refuse 
to answer a question that is germane to the subject. 

Mr. SIBLEY. I wish to ask a question that is germane. 

Mr. HARTER. Very well; I will try to answer it. 

Mr. SIBLEY. The gentleman has suggested that the demon- 
etization of silver in India has caused government securities to 
advance. If that be the case, why is there a bill pending now 
in the English Parliament for the relief of the holders of these 
commercial securities, in the sum of £200,000,000, because of the 
depreciation that has been brought about? 

Mr. HARTER. 
because it gives me an opportunity to answer it to his satis- 
faction. My remark was that government securities, railroad 
securities, and commercial credit had all risen in value or im- 
proved. The securities(?) to which my friend from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. SIBLEY] alludes are the holdings of silver bullion 
controlled by the banks, who were not expecting the demone- 
tization of silver; and these, finding their goods on hand depreci- 
ating, have found some men in Parliament willing to offer a bill 
for their relief. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MORSE. Will the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] 
allow me toask him a question? 

Mr. HARTER. I would rather not. I repeat again, that if I 
thought this House would be willing to listen to my answers to 
these questions until night, I should be very glad to allow inter: 
ruptions without limit; but I think that the patience of the 
House will, after a while, expire. 

Mr. MORSE. I see the gentleman inclines to allow me to ask 
him the question. My question is this: I entirely agree with the 
gentleman about the purchasing clause of the Sherman act, so 
called, but I want to ask him if he does not think that if the 
country were assured that there would be no tariff legislation, 
this present incubus and business prostration would at once lift, 
notwithstanding the Sherman law? 

Mr. HARTER. My friend from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] 


‘uggests to me an answer to that question by saying that it isin | 


the nature of a motion for a new trial in a case where I think the 
people of the country, composing the jury, were almost unani- 
mous. [Applause.] 

Mr. MORSE. Do you think that if the question were sub- 
mitted to-day they would be unanimous? 

Mr. HARTER. I think that question is scarcely germane to 
the present discussion. I believe I have demonstrated to the 
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Let me ask what would be the effect, | 


Under | 


I am glad the gentleman asks that question, | 


satisfaction of those people who are at all reasonable t t] 
volume of the currency has very little to do with the prosperi 
of a country, and that the volume of the currency will take car 
of itself. 1 think I have also satisfied you that periods of eat 
currency expansion were not periods of great prosperit ! 
think [have proven that the countries which keep their st:nidard 


of value 
lation. 


secure can get namit ibly with a smaller « 


along 


Now, | want to go further and say that it is very wasteful to 
hav large circulation. Suppose Iw onducting a farm, and 
had four teams when one team was enough to do the business. 
Would you not say I was an extravagant and reckless ner? 
You would. Suppose I was carrying o1 dry-goods st and 
selling $100,000 worth of roods a year, and a stock of $1,000 was 
sufficient for my neighbor across the street to do an eq 
large amount of business; but suppose I insisted upon biving 
$30,000 worth of stock? As you walked along you would sa 
‘‘Mr. Harter must be a very poor man of business; he r res 
three times as large a capital to do a given amount of business 
as the other man requires to do the same amount.” 

[ would also necessarily pay three times as much for clerk 
hire, three times as much for general expens three t $s as 
much for taxes, and all that sort of thing. The same principle 


applies to money. There is no law for money that does not ap- 
ply under the same circumstances to other things. Suppose you 
have a great volume of metallic currency hich you do not 
need. Itis costly and expensive. Look at this silver piled up 


| in the Treasury of the United States. Think of it. Five hun 
dred millions of dollars at 4 per cent interest; why you are. los- 
ing $20,000,000 a year on it in the shape of interest alone. Be- 
| sides that, it is going down in value every day, creating more 
| debt for the people of the country to pry. Who is it that says 
that such financiering on the part of the nation is wise? I say 
| that if you will only keep your money good, whenever we need 


either gold or silver, we will have it and have it in abund- 
} ance. 
| Now we come to the subject of silver legislation. What h 


been our legislation upon this subject? iS we have gone 


on buying silver which we did not need, which we did not want, 
and have been indirectly paying for it with gold which we did 
want. What would be the result with any business man who 
could not tax others to maintain himself? He would be bank- 
rupt in alittle while. This nation of ours, but for its ability to 
tax everybody, would be bankrupt now. 

What has it cost? I took the trouble to send to the Treasury 
Department to see what this system which is depreciating your 
currency, which has brought panic upon you, and which has 
crippled every industry, has costdirectly. I sent to the Treas- 
ury to see what this has cost you, and | discovered that the dif 
ference, Saturday, two weeks ago, between the market value of 
the silver which you have been piling up in the Treasury, and 
| the price you paid for it, was, how muchdoyouthink ? By this 
experiment you have wasted since 1878, $141,810,980 of the peo- 
ple’s money. 

Why. gentlemen, this sum alone would be sufficient to com- 
plete the Nicaragua Canal, and wagld pay the debt of one of the 
Pacific railroads to the United States; and yet, not satisfied with 
such a result as this, you are asked to dip deeper 
| into the commercial vitals of your country. Is it 
stop, put on the brakes to reverse the engine? 

Mr. RAWLINS... May I be permitted to ask the gentleman a 
question? 

Mr. HARTER. Remembering that I have to look to the in- 
| dulgence of the House to enable me to complete my remarks, I 
hesitate to vield. 

A MEMBER. You have unlimited time. 

Mr. RAWLINS. Will the gentleman kindly tell us what is 
the difference between what was paid for the silver now in the 
Treasury and the par value at which it now circulates through- 
out the country and the silver certificates in the country? 


Sinee IS 


and deeper 
not time to 





| Mr. HARTER. Owing to the great credit of the United 

| States the silver dollar and the silver certificate circulate at 
par, but the gentleman ought to know that there are less than 

| 70,000,000 of these silver dollars incireulation. The very opl 


| who furnished this pig silver to the Treasury at a price higher 
by $140,000,000 than it is worth, refuse to take these dollars, 
and the result is practically that the silver certificate, printed 


coin, and I say 


] 


on paper, circulates more freely than the silver y 
equally well if they had 


that these certificates would circulate 
no silver bullion behind them. 

The whole world, indeed, would have a higher esteem for the 
credit of this country if you issued the certificates without buy- 
ing any silver to put behind them. Wearea hissing and by- 
word for the whole commercial world; and they look upon us 
and say, The hand of the American people lost its cunning 
when they entered on the folly of silver buying; ” and, moreover, 
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here we 
chases. 
Nothing can be said in favor of this thing—absolutely nothing. 
And to-day they come to us and propose that we should have the 
free coinage of silver at a ratio far below the market ratio, a 
proposition intrinsically dishonest. Not thatthe men who urge 
such a m ire are dishonest—I have too high an ommenes the 
integrity of the members of this House to think so—but I do say 
that the pr »position is nakedly dishonest, and that in 4° whole 
history ol! in the world there never has been a nation, 
Christian, h 
or any oth 

d to pu 
very n 
tio, has proposes 


S34 We 


are in the midst of a panic as the result of these pur- 


COLL igre 


er metal at such a ratio valuation as it is now pro- 
upon silver. 

spt this great nation of ours, iz 
| to make it the market ratio, and in 1792 
\dopted the market ratio, not an artificial and lower 
ratio. But there is no ratio which can be fixed which ever did, 
or which ever can, make the two metals circulate alongside of 
each other as gold and silver have in this country since LS73. 

| think [ heard it said on the floor of this House yesterday by 
the gentleman from Missouri |Mr. BLAND] that France was a bi- 
metallic countrys The gentleman ismistaken, France is a mono- 
metallic gold-standard country; and it is only since it has been 
that she has had gold and silver circulating freely at the same 
time. It is almost beyond belief that members of this House, in 
1803, should believe in the theory that the two metals can be 
kept in joint circulation, both a legal tender, and both purport- 
ing to be equally a standard of value. Lycurgus, the lawgiver 
of Sparta, 900 years before the coming of our Lord, knew too 
much to believe that this was possible. 

Mr. BOATNER. Do you regard it ss impossible to so regu- 
late by law the coinage of gold and silver that they can be made 
of the same intrinsic value and safely utilized in the regulation 
of our currency? 

Mr. HARTER. It is not necessary for me to answer that 
question. All history, from the opening pages of its record, an- 
swers that question, invariably in the same way—in the nega- 
tive. 

Mr. BOATNER 
letter of ace spt mce. 

Mr. HARTER. Lam not able to say whether I differ with the 
President on that subject or not, but I do say that all history 
differs with any man who says any one country can make two or 
more metals legal-tender money and hold them at a parity with 
each other, or keep them in general circulation. It is said that 
no rule is without an exception, but the rule that you can not es- 
tablish and maintain two standardsof value has absolutely no ex- 
ception in human history. Ihave spokenof Lyeurgus. Hecon- 

cluded that the people of Sparta were toomuch given to luxury, 
ro anxious to become rich, and had too much of the commercial 
spirit, and he resolved that he would kill it, if possible; and he 
did it by making a new standard of value. For that, some hun- 
dreds of years gold and silver has been introduced and used in 
the commerce of the East. 

At all events, Sparta and Athens and Phoenicia were then 
using gold and silver; but Lycurgus concluded that he would 
break down commerce by making iron a legal tender and at a 
rate far above the commercial value, and he sueceeded admir: ably, 
beeause when a man had to take an ox-team tocarry iron enough 
across the street to buy a cow, commerce was practically blocked, 
justas you gentlemen will block commerce here by putting a 54- 
cent dollar into the breach to do the business of a 100-cent dol- 
lar. If Lycurgus were alive now and desired to cripple the com- 
mercial spirit of our people, to reduce the volume of trading and 
commerce, he would probably join with our friends, the silver 
men, and support the free coinage of silver. [Laughter.] 

The Romans, six hundred years before Christ, at the time of 
the Punic wars, understood this principle far better than some 
members of the Fifty-thied Congress of the United States. They 
refused coinage to gold. They coined silver freely during the 
Punic wars, but refused coinage togold. Why? Because those 
old heathen—and remember they were not distinguished repre- 
sentatives from sovereign States—they were plain, uneducated 
heathen, but at the same time they knew enough not to imagine 
for an instant that it was possible to keep two coins in circula- 
tion, both having full legal-tender functions. 

Gentlemen talk about England. England suffered, as all other 
countries have suffered, until 1816 from the effort to maintain two 
or three standardasof value at one time; but the late Lord Liver- 
9001, in 1805, proposed what is called a composite currency, that 
fs, such a‘currency as we would have if we should now stop the 


ttlon exc 


Then you differ with the President in his 


purchase of silver, such a currency as France has now, such a 
currency as Germany has, such a currency as the Latin Union 
has, such acurrency, in other words, asall intelligent nations have 


to-day. In 1816 England ado 


ted it, and now you who, like myself, 
earnestly desire to have bot 


gold and silver in general circu- 
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lation and common use—you, gentlemen, who want to have both 
gold and silver in circulation, not gold alone, not silver alon: 
mark the experience of Great Britain from 1816 down to the 
present hour. Down to that time when Germany, the Unit 
States, France, and other progressive nations followed he1 
ample, Great Britain alone among the nations of the world ‘sa 
both gold and silver in abundance at all times. 

How about France? My friends here who are in favor of fr 
coinage speak lovingly and eagerly of France as a bimet; 
country, or as having been one. They have told us that 
when a bimetallic amin maintained gold and silver 
side. Nothing could be ‘urther from the truth. France 


| ways been a monomet: allic country in practice until 1873 or 
making acoin- | 


In theory, I grant you, she was bimetallic. But legal b 
lism invariably produces practical monometalism. France 
had either gold alone or silver alone until she demonetized 
ver. W hy, sir, in the course of two centuries, in her efforts 
keep gold and silver alongside of each other, she chang 
ratio twenty-two times, and after the twenty-second attem 
was no nearer bimetallism than she was before. 

But I come back to our own country. Gentlemen talk 
about the bimetallism of the Constitution. There is no 
thing in the Constitution; there never was, and as long : 
people keep their senses there never will be. But gent 
also talk about bimetallism—about ‘‘ the dollar of our daddi 
[ do not know why they should talk about ‘‘ the dollar of our ( 
dies” any more than about the knee breeches of our daddi 
the frilled shirt of our daddies, or the continental money o 
daddies. One has just as much connection with this questio 
the other 

W hat is the history of this country in reference to bimetall 
It is true that for a certain period we were legally a bimet 
country. But how did we begin? Did-we start out in 1792 
an attempt to give to 50 or 60 cents worth of silver the value of 
109 cents? Notatall. We began with an effort to give to th: 
ver dollar its true commercial value. That was an honest efi 
totvard bimetallism, not a dishonest scheme such es we are 
proposing to work in 1893, now when we are at the very zcnit 
of the prosperity of the country, when we have a plenitud 
resources, when we are rich in everything that makes an 
great, except honesty and economie knowledge. 

Now, what was proposed in 1792? Hamilton deeided upon 
ratio of 15 to 1. That was practically the commercial rat 
Jefferson agreed with him. They said, ‘‘If we can maintain 
two metals in general circulation atall, we can doit at that rati 
To-day the commercial ratio would be 27.30to1l. But what w 
the result of the effort to carry out the bimetallic policy of 11 
The two metals parted company. They were not permanent 
united; they did not go down the aisles of the century toge 
Gold and silver did notsleep in the same bed; they were divorce 
almostas soon as the act of Congress was passed; and for forty 
years—I challenge the advocates of the free coinage of silv: 
controvert this—for forty-two years we had a silver curre 
alone. After that, in 1834, a Democratic Congress changed 1 
ratio to 16 to 1. 

Again, the effort was to secure to the country an honest 
not a dishonest one. Asan honest ratio they adopted that o 
tol. Whatwas the result? Were both metals kept in cir 
tion? Quite the reverse was the case. From 1834 down t: 
silver was out of circulation; gold took its place. Why, sir 
gentleman whose business life extended through the 
period from 18384 to 1873 told me recently that during his w 
business career he had never seen a full-weight United St 
silver dollar. You know how it was yourselves. You saw 
change: but after awhile a trifling premium on the small cl} 
drove that out of circulation. If you went intoa store to n 
a purchase the currency used in the transaction was eit 
rubbed-off English shilling, or a clipped Mexican or S$} 
shilling, or a worn or clipped piece of American money: or 
you had to use omnibus tickets, merchants’ checks, or p 
stamps. You did not have even petty silver for change 
your so-called bimetallic system. Silver was at that time 
valued in the coinage of the United States. 

Then Congress tookaction again on the subject and over\ 
silver; they gave us about 95 or 96 cents worth of silver in ! 
silver quarters or two silver half-dollars and limited its coin 
just as England had done, just as France has done, just as 
country must do in order to keep both metals in circu 
After that, up to the beginning of the war, you had both go 
silver in circulation under that law. Then the law of \ 
have been speaking, the Gresham law, asserted itself still a 
You extended the legal-tender quality to paper. Thus you hd 
three legal tenders—gold, silver, and paper. What was the re 
sult? Why the cheapest, the nastiest, the most worthless cul- 
rency drove out both the others. Both gold andsilver were Ww 
dervalued, while paper retained a legal-tender value above its 
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market or commercial value—coinage of silver to-day at 27 t 
would drive gold out of circulation simply because it would un- 
aervi lue it. 

y tomy friend from Louisiana, wi 


} 








not keep both gold and silver coin in cir 
ratio. It is as much the law of God as if 
th overs of the Bible. You can not d 
iiracles must originate on high, n 
le itive enactments can not accomp 
¥ i be no more easy for ¢ rress tos 
fi coin LOC that is, keep both 1 t s 
a fixed ratio, no ma i I D OW 
ver pe pet il motior 
could just as ¢ Ly l oO l wat We could go 
to the Soldiers’ Home Cemetery over there and clothe the dried 
] of the dead wit l ] 5H, } t se i Yr eve into th ir sight ese 
sockets, and erect from their remains living, breathing men, as 
ly as we could keep the two metals in general circulation 
r free coinage at any ratio whatever. And how, then, can 
i i roposed here, at 16 to 1? Why, this morning, if 
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fixed as the basis of your colina 
worth 58 cents. 


on this floor, do you know of a 


’ ‘ ‘ 
the ratio of 16 to 1 wer 
f silver would be 


L.man here 
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1 a ae ieain ] oil ls 4 a . ‘ t.< nme ite 
where, who would be willing to exchange 100 cents this morning 
fc cents? Until you can find a people willing to do so you 
can not maintain any such ratio as that. But you are going t 

on different ratios, and hereis the great danger that under- 
li is question. You may not weigh the effect of the ratio. 
If you can not adopt 16 tol you ar ing to try to vote for 17 to 


1, which will be no better. Eighteen to 1 would not help you. 
N een tol would be of noearth! and finally you come 
20 tol. Now, ippose you acopt that, what wo ild 

silv 


LU ratio o 
\t the present price of silver a r dollar at the ratio 
rday would 


it A 
of 20 tol on the day before yest 
less than 75 cents. 

Mr.COX. Will the gentleman from Ohio yield 


have been worth 


for an inter- 
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ruption? 
Mr. HARTER. I yield with pleasure to my friend from Ten- | 
nessee 


Mr. COX. I have listened with a great deal of pleasure to the | 
— 


gentleman’s argument. He has stated that the silver dollar is 


worth to-day 54 cents. 
Mr. HARTER. Fifty-eight 
Mr. COX. Well, 58 cents. 


} cents. 
I Now, the question is, do you know 


of any man in the United States who has silver dollars that he 
will sell at that price, 58 cents? 
Mr. HARTER. Certainly not, under present conditions. But 


I know every man who has a silver dollar— 

Mr. COX. One moment, please. Does not the 58-cent silver 
dollar buy just as much of the products of this country as any 
other dollar? 

Mr. HARTER. To thatI answer, yes. But that is not the 
point. That is the present condition under limited coinage, but 
you are proposing to change it. In further answer to my friend 
from Tennessee, whom I regard as an authority on his side of 
ile that is true to-day, the very 


+ 


this subject, I say to him that whil 

morning that you have by your law established free coinage in 
this country, then it ceases to be t and that every dollar in 
existence which is now held up to its full nominal value by our 
present law will sink to 58 cents, the bullion value, as soon as 
your law beeomes operative. 

Mr. COX. That is merely a prophecy. 

Mr. HARTER. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, it is not. I 
do not dealin prophecies. I speakof facts. I invite you to step 
across the border with me into Mexico and I will show you the 
fact. I found fault with your side of the question for dealing in 
prophecies, therefore I can not employ them. I am neither a 
prophet nor the son of a prophet. I again invite you to go 
across the border into free-coinage Mexico with me, where the 
dollar is worth what the United States dollar would be in the 
nt of the adoption of this law which you propose—that is, the 
exact bullion price of the silver and no more. Suppose you go 
up to the highest point suggested, which is 20 tol. It would 
not even tend to keep one dollar of your silver in circulation on 
a parity with gold. It will have no more effect than would a 
ratio of 1 to 10. One to 10 would do jnst as well asl to 20. 
What would 1 to 20 mean? 
| Day before yesterday the sixteen-to-one dollar was worth almost 
SY cents. Suppose you make the ratio 20 to 1, which is the ex- 
treme limit proposed by these gentlemen. Your silver dollar 
would then be worth 75 cents. Do you mean to say, gentlemen, 
that any man, woman, or child in this country would be willing 
to pay out an honest dollar worth 100 cents for a freely coined 
dollar worth 75 cents? 

if you are to keep gold in circulation, you must find people 
who will exchange a dollar in gold for 75 cents. You would 
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cel of them regular trinity, a boa constrictor, a rattlesnak 
and a copperhead, nancial y lle wad in on for the « Sul 
tion of the 1 his famil: 

What inconsistency! Youdeclare you are the advocates of in 
flation and yet insist upon leas which will reduce the 
I ent volume and at the same 1 cripple, if not destroy, ite 
usefulness to the country as astandard of value. If we, ono 
side, have nothing to propose that is intelligent, wise and meri 
torious, prompt and efficient, then cast us aside. But see wh 
we propose will accomplish for the country. We advocate th 
unconditional stoppage of the purehase of silver. Now, 

lid l¢ 


vould result from the adoption of this policyy If you pass th 


law we } se, you would the morning sun looking down on 
the country, and would find it in vastly improv condition. 
Some centile n have been, I am afraid ir in tryir » oi 

the impression out in this House that stopping the pur se of 


¢ 


silver would drive silver out of circula 


stop the purchase of pig silver eve dollar of silver now in « 
| culation will remain in circulation; not 10 cents \ ho 
would be driven out very ao ur Of | sper money wo aiso 
remain incireulation; all the gold now in the country wou ils« 
contin > in ou! ~ rvic B t what el would h LD] n | 
ble lL beneficences are far beyond the powel of my taltel 
tongue ») prese nt, to describe, or pi ure to you L wish had 
| the power of the artist and the tongue of the orator; Ic hen 
properly put before the members of this House and before th: 
coun ry the n L1cnificent pr Ssperity that would come to our ¢ n 
try through the une onditior 6] f the purel iy eo 
the silvé r bi 
[t would not only, as I have said, keep every ula- 

tion that you have now, Dut, in ada m to invi 
from Europe the great stores of capital, s t ‘ 





the Sout 


employment, and you men from Texas and 


find yourselves unable to get money enough to move your cotton 


nr 


bales, who have been and are now unable to borrow money at 12 
or even at 25 per cent, would then find no difficulty whate 


rate of interest in your respective Stat 

Why? The passage of this measure would declare to all tl 
countries in the world that you mea 
values permanent, safe, and solid. We now offer the best see 
rity for money obtainable in anv country on ear i 
in France, Germany, and Great Britain will agi 
money freely in our securities as soon as they feel that they 
will not be cheated out of a large part of it. | a 
peace, with the greatest resources of any nation on the globe 
without danger from within or without, and our security the 
most absolute that can be given for capital. Money 


borrowing all the money you could legitimately use 


| . u ‘ . 
icroe we | 


would flow 





here on the wings of the wind for investment; and money would 
loan within ten days after the repeal at the rate of 2 per cent on 
call in the city of New York. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana, Will the gentleman tell me what 
would be the effect on time contracts under a law establishing a 
single standard? Would it appreciate the value of the money on 
time contracts or not? 

Mr. COX. It would depreciate the value of all property. 

Mr. HARTER. I will answer that question shortly, for it is 
a fair and an important question. I have been endeavoring to 
draw the picture of the prosperity which will follow the stop- 
page of silver purchases, and have fallen far short of describing 
the widespread blessings which would come in its wake. The 
gentleman from Indiana could do it better. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Oh, no, you flatter me; I wanted 
to hear you reply to my question. 

Mr. HARTER I have in my eye the president of one of the 
large financial institutions of the country, and I will ask him to 


Europe has been withdrawing her capital from this country. 
Why? Simply because she believed that we could not go on buy- 
ing silver and continue to maintain our dollar at 100 cents, and 
she had good reason to think so, for we find that a large and 
intelligent fraction of the members of Congress propose un- 
blushingly to have free coinage at a ratio which would have 
given us, at the highest, a 75-cent dollar. 

Europe, I say, had good reason to suppose that the money 
which she had invested here, which was bringing an abundant 
return, and which up to that time she had regarded as more 
safely, invested than it could be at home, was in danger, and to 
withdraw her capital. If you asked the European capitalist, 
‘‘Are you not satisfied with the interest?” he would answer you, 
‘*More than satisfied.”” ‘Are you not contented with the secur- 
rity?” the reply would be, ‘‘ The security isabsolute.” ‘‘ Why, 
then, do you desire the return of your money?” ‘‘ Because to- 
day for every dollar that we have invested in the United States 
we can now get 100 cents, but if wedelay in collecting it we fear 
that we shall not be able to get more than fifty.” 

Gentlemen, here is the secret, here is the real cause of the 
panic from which we are suffering to-day. You need go no 
further to seek it. If, however, you say and show to the world 
that the dollar of the United States is and shall be eternally 
worth 100 cents, you will reverse present conditions and never 
from that moment will we lack money or credit as a people. 

But there are one or two other things that we ought to do 
after we have stopped the buying of silver. Permit me to state 
what they are. I think it is the sense of the people of this 
country, and the consensus of opinion in this Chamber, and in 
the Chamber at the other end of this Capitol, that we ought to 
extend to the national banks this privilege of issuing circulating 
notes up to 100 per cent of their bonds deposited as security for 
their notes. 

This would give the readiest and quickest relief our people 
could have. Why? Because the money so added to the circu- 
lation of the country, amounting to eighteen or twenty millions, 
would be immediately and thoroughly distributed all over the 
country. Bring in twenty millions of gold to the port of New 
York, and it will take some weeks, or even months, to get it out 
among the people; but the proposed increase of the circulating 
notes of the national banks would be distributed immediately, 
and distributed just where it is needed, among the planters, the 
farmers, the manufacturers, the business men of the country. 

The next thing to be done is this: I believe that, as prudent 
business men, we ought toauthorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States, with the concurrence of the President, at 
any time, in any amount, and at any price, to sell ‘‘3-30” year 3 
per cent bonds of the United States for two purposes: First, to 
maintain the parity of all the paper and coined money of the 
United States, and, second, to meet the debts of the United States 
as rapidly asthey mature. This measure would forever maintain 
the creditof the United States, and yet I doubt whether, under its 
provisions, there would be in the next twenty years $200 of United 
States bonds offered for sale by any Secretary. 

After this there are two other things that we ought to do, and 
then, in my humble opinion, we ought to go to our homes and 
let the country have a rest until December. We ought next to 

ass a resolution that when, say, six countries in Europe, includ- 
ing Great Britain, Germany, and France, open their mints to 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver as well as gold, the 
President of the United States shall be authorized to open by 
proclamation the mints of the United States to the free coinage 
of silver at the same ratio. If you are ever going to get free 
and unlimited coinage that will bring it; but if you undertake 
to introduce it here in this country without concurrent or ante- 
cedent action in Europe you will never have it in the world, and 
you will but put your country on the basis of Mexico, Dahomey, 
and China. . 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana, But, according to your argument 


as I understand it, a bimetallic ratio throughout the world ci, 


not be maintained even by international agreement. 

Mr. HARTER. That is my individual opinion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Let me state my question. Could 
we maintain bimetallism by international agreement? You | 
argued that it could not be done in this country alone. N, 
could it be done by international agreement? 

Mr. HARTER. I say in the first instance that no man s 
ing in human shoes can answer that question absolutely « 
one way or the other. ButI did not finish what I was s 
about the ratio business, and I am afraid, owing to so lu 
number of interruptions, my remarks may appear in the Rr 
in so disordered and unconnected a mnner as almost to re 
an interpreter for the ordinary reader. Even if we 
adopt as the present ratio 27.30 to 1, which would be putting i) 
the silver dollar a dollar’s worth of silver, I say unhesitati 


| we could not maintain the double standard of silver and g 
correct me if I err in saying thatfor the past two or three years 


this country. While 27.30 to 1 may be, and indeed is, th 
mercial ratio to-day, tae commercial ratio changes const 

Why, sir, during the last thirty days we have seen the 
away up to 30. If we were to attempt to maintain a fixed | 
as that, all the gold would go out of circulation at one tim: 
we would be tramping down the aisles of commerce on 
legs. [Laughter.| Then when the market value of 
changed and it proved to be undervalued silver would be expe 
and you would be traveling on six hundred millions of go}. 
basis, instead of doing business with $1,800,000,000 of mixed 
rency. You could not deceive a child upon such a propo: 
provided he understood the rules of addition, subtraction, m 
plication, and a very infinitesimal amount in the line of vulgar 
fractions. Why, then, should you expect to be able to deceiy 
the intelligent people of this country and the world? 

However, I will say to my friend from Indiana, that if we are 
ever to have bimetallic free coinage, it must be by the union o! 
a great many nations. I have sought to speak in a conservativ: 
spirit and with absolute frankness, and I say to my friend from 
Indiana, that with the present methods of doing business throug! 
out the world—when in forty minutes we can send a telegram 
around the globe, whereas formerly it took fifty days for a lett: 
to go to Berlin and as many days more to get a reply—with these 
modern methods of doing business I do not believe (this is 
personal opinion only, for no man can speak dogmatically | 
the question), that we can ever maintain international free coin- 
age at any ratio whatever. But I will be very glad to seo t 
experiment tried. But when you propose to have me ado 
proposition here which would bring ruin to every Americin 
hearthstone through an experiment which has failed everywhere 
else throughout the world, then I cry a halt in the name o! the 
helpless people and of those who are not on this floor to speak 
for themselves. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Then I understand the gentle- 
man’s position to be that bimetallism,even by means of an inter- 
national agreement, is, in his opinion, an impossibility. 

Mr. HARTER. In my opinion it is an impossibility; but | 
have said [ shall be glad to join hands with the gentleman rom 
Indiana, the gentleman from Texas, the gentleman from \Iissis- 
sippi, and with gentlemen from every other portion of the Union 
in making the experiment so soon as we can get other prominent 
commercial nations to take a share of the risk. But Iam}! 
willing that my country, under the circumstances, shall tak 
sole risk of a most dangerous experiment, which, so far as h 
eyes can see, judging by the.experience of nations, must rvsult 
in ruin and disaster. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Then the gentleman believes 
that the prospect of bimetallism by means of an international 
agreement, as now held out by the advocates of free coin:ge, 1 
a delusion and a snare. 

Mr. HARTER. I know the gentleman will excuse mo fro! 
answering that question, as I have, within the last few mi" 
answered it twice. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. 
the gentleman’s position. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. I would like to ask the gent! 
question. Does he not think that before we retire fron 
halls and go home we ought to repeal the fraudulent an: 
stitutional tariff laws, giving the people relief from unjust 
tion and the payment of improper tribute tothe manufact 

Mr. HARTER. Introductory to my answer to your q 
I propose to state a little matter of history personal to n 

For thirty-one years I have been called a free-trader. | 
never believed that any tax should be laid upon a citizen 0! 1) 
United States beyond what was absolutely required by the (ov 
ernment for governmental purposes; in other words, nothing 
beyond what was just and equitable to the citizen. 

° Mr. SNODGRASS. Butdo you not think thatin the consider’ 
tion of the great financial questions which involve the we!!are 
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Mr. HA 


RTER. 1 will an 
pr ceed if will bear witl ° 
[say thatl have beena sistent advocate of that kind of 
taxation for over thirty years. Ever since | have been a 
has been with me a conviction that the Government should no 
any tix which would have the effect of taking the prop- 
erty “ any citizen, not the use of the Government, but under 
the nam of protection, into the coffers of any 
other man or set of men ' "many years a number of 
my ‘De itic friends thoug Mr. HART a little too 
Be nv an ed in his views, and t! y wer lyanxious 
to have him he orms or make 1es at 
ms or other public ] s. [am not surpr 
much of an adept in » art of Speaking. 
ngua of many others, 
not keyed up to the 
utterances of many gen 
by the way,) onthe fl this House, and 
Therefore, I was not surprised that my 
were not part ticularly anxious, were not 
tumbling over each other,so to speak, in an ea to have 
But the reason ned was 


me make speeches. [Laughter.| 
hat Mr HARTER was such a cr on the subject of free trade 
driving away bay mechanics, 


= 

1at he would prol ably succeed i 

and that he would cert — discourage thefarmers. [Laughter. | 
Since that time, however, | aaa discovered that many of these 
gentlemen who hung “ek then have got upwith me on the tariff 
qui stion, and some have gone even beyond. [Laug ht and ap 
plause.| I find some o gentl now memb« of the 
House and unwilli: ig to delay even for the coming of the regu- 
the « ‘ation this 


gentleman's question as | 
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€) ongress 
[Laughter and applause. | 
I wish to say 
that [ rt would rather attend to 
the imme di te b isil ess which we have before attend to it 
and do it t ilve l 
national banks to issue up to the par value of their bonds: 
thorize the Secretary of the Tr 
ry; thorize the P1 
dent to throw the mints open to coinage when other great 
nations of the worl 
lows our wise and patriotic cou 
the country grow up to the mary 
embling of the regular 
londay of December. | 
[ fear the Senate, ible than we to the misery of 
he nation, wi 
delay and procrastinate. If so, when we have done o vhole 
duty as patriots in this hour of disaster, in this day of dread, | 
tion of an intelligent press and an outraged people to be focused 
on the men who, some say, 1 to sitidly at the other 
ing jokes while 
the verge of ruin and the majority American homes in dan- 
ger of starva ing winter. 

If the Senate, then, as Nero once sat, fiddling 
while Rome burned, it must bear the sole responsibility for all 
who compose the Senate of the United States to believe that 
body will long withhold the relief which the toppage of silver 

Reassembling in regular session in December, in the midst 
the plenty and prosperity of the people, who to-day sit in their 

begging and 

praying that the next whisper of intelligence they receive from 
emp.oyment, and the certainty of subsistence for their helpless 
families—we can come back here in December loaded down with 
to and increase their prosperity by cutting down all unnecessary 
and unjust taxation upon the pe ale This is my desire. [Ap- 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Why would the national 
anks issue 100 per cent of the value of the bonds, when they 

Mr. HARTER. They would, and that would immediately 
bring an addition of eight: ven or twenty millions of circu 

which is 
still more importa nt, exactly where it is most needed. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. But what would induce 
not issue 90 per cent, which they are e neitl d to issue now under 
the law? : 


y distinctly, in reply to the question of the gentle 
nan from Tennessee, 
:oroughly, stop the purchase of sil authorize the 
isury and the President of 
United States to issue bonds if n 
i shall do the same, and then, a 
S foll \ 
+) 
bef the 
[Applause. ] 
people, more callous than we to the agony of the ill 
us adjourn for three days at a time and allow the entire atten 
are prepared 
end of the Capitol crack the entire nation is on 
tion during the com 
continues to sit N 
the sufferings of the people. I have too much faith in the men 
purchases will afford. 
humble homes all over the land in enforced idleness, | 
here may be such as will bring to them comfort, the hope of early 
the blessings of all the people of — land, and then we ean add 
plause. | 
would not issue 90 per cent, as the law now authorizes them? 
medium of the ve ry best k ind, and would distribute it, 
the ns .tional banks to issue up to 100 per cent, when they will 
Mr. HARTER. 


What was it that induced Shylock to lend 
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{ do not know who that poor man was, except that in this life 
he was a Hebrew banker, but I hope, in the name of humanity, 
th will allow him to rest in peace for the balance of the 
century, and that you will not continue to shake his dry bones 
ignorantly the American people. Itisgettingto be ve 
monotonou You need not look for any extraordinary 
for the dex in silver. It has declined for the reason that 
ther 3 an oversupply of it, and nobody wants it at 
prices. This is the trouble. I have a friend who lived in Le 
ville during the 
of débris that 


to bullion. 


bi you 


before 


ne 


id- 
they could not use and could not afford to red 
LO | 
and he found they had 
methods of reduction that 
getting the silver out 
0 per ounce to produce 


it there a short time ago, 

ments in the 
r these piles of waste and 
ised to cost perhaps $b.2 
ts in some places not over 15 cents an ounce, 
ited and properly constructed and managed 
not cost over 50 cents an ounce. Yow have here 
ns for the deeline in silver. It can not be because we 
dthesilver. The Government has been buying mil- 
of silverevery month for fifteenyears past. There 
iter American market for silver since 1878 than 

made in allits history before, so silver certainly has 
down on account of any lack of a fair chance. 

The constantly repeated declaration that the act of 1873 was 
a trick is another fallacy. lf it was a trick; who played it on 
you? It was the gentleman who represents the densely popu- 
lated and very important State of Nevada in the Senate (Hon. 
WILLIAM M. STEW ART) who did it, by voting for it. And now he 
ies before the country and pleads the ‘be uby act’’ in order to 
cover his own vote. But there was no trick. The measure was 
diseussed in five sessions of Congress. Talk about it not being 
known. Here is my friend, Mr. BatLmy of Texas, has been 
here three Do you believe any man would dare inti- 
mate to the people, in his hearing, that such a measure could go 
through even three sessions of Congress and that Mr. BAILEY 
did not know anything about it. I would not like to be near his 
big fist and long arm were I to make sueh an assertion. 

| say there was no triek, the bill was printed thirteen times, 
a great may reports were made on it, and the reports were under 
double hends, declaring that you should demonetize the dollar 
and giving the reasons why. Gentl®men, it was fortunate that 
the act of 1873 did pass? We resumed specie payment in 1879. 
Suppose you had not demonetized silver, you never would have 
had gold and silver as you have had ever since resumption in 
1879. But for demonetization you would have gone down to the 
condition of Mexico and other nations of that character. 

Gentlemen should never forget that the act of 1873 saved the 
country from the evils of a silver standard. Then it is said we 
have not gold enough. This is another fallaey. Gold isincreas- 
ing three and one-third times faster in the world than popula- 
tion. The American supply of it is increasing two and a half 
times faster than the demand for it. A Democratic House, : 
Democratic Senate, with a Demoeratie President, afraid to stick 
to a gold basis, when the world is preducing thirteen times us 
much gold as it did in 1834, when we adopted practically the 
gold standard! 

Then as to the appeal of Colorado and the Western 
which produce silver. 
ver whenitis worth only 76 cents. 
than the silver miners of Colorado produce in the shape of silver, 
and it is no more reasonable for the miners of Colorado to ask 
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that the Government through free coinage pay $1.29 for their | 
stuff, which is worth 75 or 76 cents, than to ask the people of the | 
United States te pay a tax so that my constituents might be paid | 


$2.50 a bushel for their wheat. 

And now 
further questions, I thank the House for its long and very kind 
attention to what I have had to say, and will take my seat. 
plause.|} 

Mr. H AINER.: Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question before he takes his seat? 

Mr. DINSMORE. 
should like to ask him a question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MCMILLAN in the chair). 
Does the gentleman from Ohio yield ? 

Mr. HARTER. <I do. 
to use through the indulgence of the House, but will try to an- 
swer any question that may be asked me. 
theman who first asked me. 

Mr. HAINER. What use would the gentleman from Ohio 
make of the silver in our monetary system, and on what basis? 
Mr. HARTER. The same large use that we now make of it, 
- same use that every gold-standard nation of theworld makes | 

of it. 
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Mr. DINSMORE. I understand the 
say thatthe increase in gold producti 
increase in the business of the work L. 

Mr. HARTER. I did say so. 

Mr. DINSMORE. Ialso und 
an increase in the bank circulation to the 

Mr. HARTER. I did say so. 

Mr. DINSMORE. And that favored the increase 
currency. If that be true, l, that the availab 
ply of gold has increased more rapidly than the busin 
what would be the nece: increasing the ¢ 


honorable gentlem 


svstood him to say that he | 


amount of the 


he 
as he state 


+r 
SLUV of 


country, 


| tion at all ? 


Mr. HARTER. In the interest of 
sire to occupy the floor, I will say that 
will undertake to answer. 

Mr. DINSMORE. I wasasking the gentleman for infor 

Mr. HARTER. I desire to answer the gentleman’s 
but I do not want to oceupy any more time than I ean hel 
is my answer: I said that [ be lieve d that there was nor 
cessity for an increase of currency, but that I would yield 
sentiments of many gentlemen on this subject to the { 
tent that we eould do so with safety. I am willing to 
| that far. I do not plant myself on my position and dema 
every man must come tome. I only ask that they come 
my views as far as the safety of the country compels; } 
that I am willing to surrender my own opinion and go wit 
other gentlemen to the extreme limits of absolute safety i 
legislation. 

Mr. DINSMORE. Does the gentleman himself believe 
there is any necessity for an increase of the currency? 

Mr. HARTER. But for the immediate emergency whic 
been caused by unscientific, unwise, and clumsy managem: 
this silver question—but for the emergency so caused,I wor 
be in favor of it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. had a claim on the gent! 
attention, because [ asked him a question which he promi 
answer, but failed to answer. 

Mr. HARTER. Mr. Sper iker, at any other time in the 
ress of this fourteen days debate I shall be glad to endeay 
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They say that we thould pay $1.29 for sil- | 
We grow more wheatin Ohio | 


as there is no other gentleman who desires to ask | 


[Ap- | 


If the honorable gentleman will yield, I | 


Lam through with all the time I desire | 


Inow yield tothe gen- | 


answer the gentleman’s question; but I know that ther 
gentleman upon this floor who desires to speak now, wh: 
speak with great force and clearness, and I donot wish to ox 
one second more of his time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. 
gentleman that I had asked him a question and that he had 
to answer it. 

Mr. HENDRIX. 
the gentlemen of this House, who have given me an opport 


Mr. Speaker, I am exceedingly gratef 


I simply wished to remind 


as anew member tosay something upon thisquestion at this: 


of the debate. I am the first, I believe, to speak from the 
city and State of New York. I have come into this Hal 
banker. I am here as the president of a national bank. | 
been called a gold bug, but I beg to assure my friends th 
only piece of gold that I possess in all this world isa %5 piec 
was paid to me the other day for attending a directors’ 
ing, and that all the money that I have hoarded up is 
I have hoarded up in my left pocket, and this was handed 1 
other day by the Sergeant-at-Arms, in the form of a cert 
ealling for one hundred silver dollars. So that I trust | 
least free from some of the imputations which are often 
graciously put upon gentlemen coming from the great c 
finance of this country. 

Moreover, I have some reason to claim to be a person 
to some of my friends of the West and the South. I wa 
in the great State of Missouri, from which comes the ge1 
[Mr. BLAND] who has offered the pending amendment. 
| up among those people, and I know them and I love i! 
have roamed through the land of the persimmon, the pec 
the pawpaw; [ have tasted the water of the Missouri Ri 
the legend runs that he who tastes of it once thirsts for 
afterward. [Laughter.| 

But I have come by way of the East and I land here 
Hall representing an Kasternconstituency. I want to say 
gin with, to this body of gentlemen, for whom I have 
gained large respect and some affection, that the oppor 
presented to this Congress at this hour to doa grext and 

enefit to this country has never been before equaled und: 
a combination of cireumstances in the history of our 
tion. Repeal the Sherman silver law, gentlemen; adjou! 
go home: and let the country take care of the rest. That 
| programme that is coming up to you from every center ol ' 

It is not the “ gold bugs” of Wall street or the ** money sh 

there, or the cham bers of wee ee e throughout the land to | 

| | would ask you to listen. [ ask you to listen to the men : 

women and the children who have 
savings banks of the country. 


their money locked up it 
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on is much larger than { 
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3k you to listen to the employésof hundreds and hundreds of 
ops and factories that are idle. 


ui penury that 


ask you to listen to tl 
é 
cL if 


winter. I ask } 


ars of the dre will come on with th« 


you 


this country by the neck, 
nd strain off fron 
country wi 


lo not take the burden : 
fall, and when they fal 

propose to take up any time in the disenussion of 

am waetical, decisive action. 

» confronted, by a cx is no tim 

y about it. We have a law upon our sia 

is an irritation to our people in their busi 
t tofereign confidence. It is a law that 

ietive war. It isa wicked law of vicious 

vn up to plague us, rob us hreaten ; 

ial life. Weare ealled h oO expel it from the body of 
vs. Sueh is the clean-cut, unquestioned demand of the 

They have all become convineed thatthe law is a mis- 


, 
t ‘ W hole 
inan- 
ae LOF |} 
) maltion. it 


ory 


parent 


3 7ro , and to 


designed to increase the circulation, it has served to con 
it, It has put into the channels of business in payment for 
bullien $140,661,694 of Treasury notes, but if pushed 
$141,017,158in gold. If designed to raise the price of silver, 
s served to depress it by threatening the market with the 
le supply of bullion which is stored up under it in the 
vaults. It isa rank failure, causing us to be ridicu- 
lous in the eyes of the world when it was adopted and creating 
ater surprise because we have maintained it alive 


has 


Treasury 


so long. 
a3 nested a brood of vipers, and now we are here to kill them 


Under this law, Mr. Speaker, we have been buying 4,500,000 | 


ounees of silver bullion a month, which the Government never 
needed and can not sell, and we have been paying for itin gold, 


taking in 7 tons of silver for every working day and yielding up | 


our gold forit. Was ever a nation caught in sueh a trap before? 
in the two fiseal years ending June 30, 1392, although the balance 
trade was in our favor by over $240,000,000, our net export 
gold was $67,000,000. 
is and have had to pay out 367,000,009 more in gold to cancel 
er debts declared to be due the distrust of our 
ty to pay in as good money Now no one comes 
to defend this law, but there is a variation of its vicious 
principle under discussion in the shapeof a free-eoinage measure. 
Vhy, sir, the way primary principles of finance are brought 
upon this floor, thrashed over and over and twisted one way and 
another, seems extraordinary to one who comes from the markets 
of the world. Theexperience of the world is all inenedirection. 
The « 
& single second since 1798, when England made thechange in her 
policy bysubordinating silver to gold. 
xs Right along through the ages this process of monetary evolu- 
LLOn Das gone on. 
can not stop it; we can not control it; it controls us, 


; y 


} ¢ e 
DeCaUsSe OL 


: . ° ‘ 
’ 5 Y J 
as we gow. 


Lt is nonew 
', Sir, in the history of monetary evolution for the more de- 
Sirable currency to dominate. When the Australian used 
Stone slabs as the medium of exchange; when the Fiji Islander 
used red feathers for his currency; when the Roman used his 
n; when in the early ante-Roman days in Ireland female slaves 
Were & medium of exchange—in the use of eggs, in the use ot iron, 
in the use of tin, in the use of zine, the process of evolution worked 
Out the inferior and worked in the superior article. One by one 
h ve these mediums of exeh ange been discarded and a higher 
level reached. f 

‘he world has advaneed step by step; and the preference of 
le world to-day, from barbarie Africa to highly civilized Eng- 
and or America, is, as between silver and gold, for the more pre- 
‘lous of the two metals. When you gentlemen beginto quarrel, 
you must quarrel with the forces of evolution; do net quarrel 
wi h fifty unknown men, whose names are not in any directory, 
oa can not be identified, but who are named en masse as being 
fe ® men who are bringing about all this panie. Let us be per- 
ectly fair with each other on this question. I do not ussert 


1 


We have been paid for experts in our | 


| from the hoi 
| amassed it through hard labor and by the sweat of th 


lt is gomg on to-day, and we in this House | 
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ifloat. 

Now, at that time we est 
apecio payments; we noti 
States of America was ready 
the world. What was th 
the world began to set our way. I have been 
statements made here which would indicate that 
the world is controlled by a fev people. r ie inve 
that seeks our market from abroad isin the f 
money of the middleand poorer classes in Englar 
Switzerland, in Holland, and in Germany. It 


1 


of the plutocrats that comes in big blecks. It 


Why, 


consequence: 


ston 


is the: 


| of small savings. 


The rich men use their ecapit 
the profit that comes in tak 
y goes throuch the channels o i. 


+) 2 } + 2% 
the proletariat 


al in banking, in looki 
ing toll as this gr 
mone trude,. Line mol 


los from the peop! 
Now, this money in 1879 st 
plies of money given to us. 


urted our way. We hadn 
There were national-bank 


» 


| whieh on June 30, 1878, amounted to $319,604,560, incre 
ow-moving finger of time has not changed its motion for | f 


$560,982,713. 
to come in rapidly, more or less each year, unti 
total was in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1881, wh 


1 total of $97,466,127. There was great prosperity 


as to reach on June 30, L882, a total of 


ghast- 

metnber. 
The 

eame into this country to b 
works, to improv highw 
that brave and great people 
of the West, was $187 ,671,027. | 
water mark. The flag of our prosperity wus 
then. What happened? 
it in your history: put it on your tablets; 
the archives of this Congress why it w 
and never came back. It turned away 
silver in circulation, which had been 
the first three of the six yea 
the reports were published, was found 
and threatening proportions. T 
that date reached the sum of 
the aggregate had risen to 


net aggregate for six years endi 


your ¢ 
developing 

1 

hat, Mr. Speak 


+ 


The turn of the ti 


16 30, 1883, when 
assumed large 


te ou standing on 


Ss mentilone: 


age re 


sil, and on June 30, L884, 


30), LS85. 


"9? 
aD. 


$1 
$169,605,000, and on June 
to $178,000,000 in round numbers. 


Now, what were the results? When the English capitalists 
saw this rising tide of silver money, when theysaw the disposi- 
tion of the United States towards it, they began to pull out; and 





. 
= 


they have been pulling out ever since, and it was only in the last 
three weeks, when under a stxte of panic values were broken down 
as never before history of this country, these English- 
men saw their opp ortunity in 
risk. They started in to buy our securities and buy 

corn, and other raw mate ‘rials—at bargain-counter 


in the 


take some 
our 
p! 1c ‘ 

If you trace the process right through you will see that as 
silver money increased foreign capital here decreased. First, 
the Englishman drew his capital out wherever it was invested 
on time, giving notice to borrowers that he wantedit back. He 
wanted it when he could be paid back in gold. The foreign cor- 
porations went on drawing out the more permanent form of in- 
vested capital—that which goes on mortgages through the Scotch 
and British investment companies. They pulled in everything 
they could get at under the circumstances. Then they started 
in to make some investments in Argentina, and in the panic fol- 
lowing that, the other securities remaining in their strong boxes 
were thrown on our markets. We almost broke our backs here 
trying to take care of them. 

But I want you to keep your eyes on the date, July 1, 1883— 
the date of the turn of the tide. The next year there was no 
gold imported. Hard times began. There was a panic in May, 
iss4. We lost $18,250,640 gold. Nevertheless, the net exports 
of mere handise were $72, SiS, 916. In the next three years we 

567,036. 
You see how, just ¢ as soon as silver became Sepalibeatnen gold 
flew away. Ever since 1885 we have had a net export of gold 
in every year but two, despite a trade situation in our favor. 

[n 1892 the trade balance was enormous. Nevertheless, in 
every quarterof that calendar year we exported more gold than 
we received. Thus from the beginning of the pressure from the 
silver ied under the Bland law, right along down gold fled 
before silver, foreign capital smelled danger and withdrew, and 
when the Sherman law got to work the movement partook of a 
new energy and it continued vigorously up to the time values 
began to give way in the present panic 

[t has been argued that we were paying our debts, and for that 
reson gold was leaving us. Thisis true. We paid notonly for 
all we bought, not only for all that our favorable balances would 
liquidate, but we had to pay back money which would have re- 
mined here to the utmost satisfaction of its owner, had no sil- 
ver plague come upon us, And recently how ruinous has been 
our experience! With w hat are we paying for the fresh supply 
of gold? Why, Mr. Speaker, and you gentlemen representing 
farmers here—think of it—we are paying with wheatat the lowest 
price it has ever touched. The world’s wheat crop is short this 
year. Europe needs our stock. She would have paid for it 
orl lly at livi ing prices. We are throwing it at her, like aspend- 
th ift. 

Now, as a further result of this silver foolishness our values 
have so shrunken and our need for cash is so great that to-day 
we are happy to find any buyer and to sell back to the English- 
men the very securities that we bought back from them in 1890, 
and ata rate of interest that will allow them from 13 to 30 per 
cent. 

Mr. Speaker, the whole history of the world tells but one 
story wherever a nation undertakes to follow the course we have 
heen following; but wherever itfollows the procession of the na- 
tions and the teachings of sound finances it renders itself finan- 
cially stable, gives confidence to its people, and keeps money in 
its ordinary and rightful channels. 

Now, what would happen if we should repeal the Sherman 
silver law outright and put this extraordinary set of amend- 
ments not only on the table, but under the table, and down in the 
cellar? The very next morning after the bill had completed its 
course through the legislative and executive m: whinery of the 
nation the millions of dollars that are now aggregated in the 
capitis of Europe would start again, as they did in 1879, to- 
ward these shores. They would fill all the veins of commerce. 
They would congest all the channels of circulation. Money 
would be so cheap in the city of New York that you could bor- 
row it on good collateral for less than 2 per cent per annum, and 
it would flow all over this broad land, and where a man had good 
credit or good property on which he desired to borrow money 
he would find that he would be able to get it. 

Why, you remember thatin the good days following resump- 
tion of specie payments, when we had this ‘gold unit of value in 
such relation to our currency that the world believed us, money 
wasextremely cheap. Up to the time thatsilver became trouble- 
some we were importing goldlargely. Times were good; money 
wus abundant. As soon as silver and silver certificates got into 
free circulation the movement stopped. Ever since that time 
there has been difliculty in getting money for the farmer and 
the planter. What is the consequence to-day? Your banks 
which have rediscounts in the city of New Y ork are obliged to 


wheat 


iss 
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the wreckage, and concluded to | 
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pay 12 per cent for them. Can they afford to 
bors and your friends money with which to move thei 
under such conditions as these? Will they not use the 
which is needed at home to discharge their 
where? They must do this if they are good binkers. 

Gentlemen here say that there is not gold enough 
world. Howdo you know? There has always been eno 
to spare in this country when the world believed in us. 
also true of every other country. It comes in abundan 
conditions favor its secure investment and its c ert vin ret 
kind. It advances with our good faith in finance. It sli) 
in the night at the first sign ‘of danger. Its presence is 
ward of financial virtue. Its absence is the unerring 
financial vice. Under the conditions which protect 
abundant, but on fair warning’, it runs to cover like a frig 
hare. No one can trace it to its hiding place. Noone. 
plain where it all comes from when it ventures into thi 
channels of business. It is easily hoarded. Misers lov 
ger it in secret when the business world hungers for it. 

A man died not long ago in this country who had, i 
your silvér legislation, hoarded more than three-quart 
million of it. The instinct of the squirrel, the bee, the 
the natural instinct to hide that which will sustain life in 
sity, leads to the hoarding of the most prized money met 
any financial storm threatens. It drops out of trade i 
stockings, into the jewel boxes among the keepsakes, is p 
for the baby’s birthday pin, or reserved for some other 
of human fancy. Bank tellers keep what comes in and 
silver or paper. 

The use of gold certificates, which I hope to see abolis 
der a Democratic administration of our finances, has gr 
cilitated the hoarding, for the secreted certificate sec: 
gold for which the United States Government provides f 
housing. A savings-bank board will say that there is « 
legislation afoot or uuder trial, and decide to hoard 
as they have no stockholders in the Fast, they can retii 
from work to idleness without interference. When th« 
tide recedes, the very earth seefns to open and swallow i 

The Secretary of the easury, who, prior to last Mar 
ostentatiously into the New York market to borrow 
the Government in exe hang » for greenbacks, set ev 
hoarding influence in the land at work, and in a mont! 
the floating stock of gold was dry docked in vaults, st: 
and strong. boxes. U nder the sunshine of confidence it : 
out. One yellow piece attracts another, and it all in t 
turns to the surface, and flows through the circulation |i 
red corpuscles in the veins of a healthy man. 

The estimate of the world’s stock of gold so often give 
guesswork. Noone has the data. From the dawn of 
mankind has held it as precious, and has secreted it t 
money or as ornaments. It is found in nearly every co 
and no one can tell either where it all is or how much t 
of it. Rest assured that any figures are guesswork. 
know that the production of gold responds to human de 
it, and that it is now increasing. Until a year ago this 
was the leading gold producer, but now Australasia i 
lead. Russia, Africa, India, South America, are all yieldin 

Last year $130,816, 627 worth came to the surf I 


ion your 


indebtedn 


face. | 
fields are not exhausted. The western slope of South a 
tral America is yet to be mined. California’s output 
doubled if hydraulic mining is permitted. The Chin 
finding gold in the white man’s deserted camp. The un\ 
gravel of the old river beds, the experts say, is rich 
while the foothills along the Yuba and Sacramento ri\ 
believed yet to contain rich deposits. As the demand f 
increases, the work of men to meet that demand will in: 
Alaska’s production last year amounted to $1,080,44 
largest stamp mill! in the world is in operationin that Terr 
In South Africa gold mining is booming, and it is predict: 
this year’s product there will lead the world. There 
gold enough to ballast the money systems of the grea i! 
nations, and especially of our own land. We need it o 
standard of value and an ultimate redeemer. If we stop 
silver we will soon see that there is enough for us ani | 
My friends, I have said that this is, in my judgmen' 
opportunity for this country. You may legislate h: 
please, but you might as well legislate against the h: 
August sun; you might as well legislate against the s+ 
night or the sunshine by day, as to legisl: ite against the 
ence that is imbedded in the human mind, in human r 
in human imagination. The world prefers gold. The 
of every human being is toward it. It is the only ™ 
contains so much value in such a small body. It is the 
able of metals. While it shares with silver a great m 
features, and while in its onward and upward moveme! 
the nations of theearth it has always had silver as a conte>' 
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and they have traveled side by side, yet various processes have 
come into operation which have made them part company. Now 
old isin command; silver is its lieutenant. 

How have those processes been brought about? Most natu- 
rally. Ina policy which was entered upon the English statute 
books in 1816, and which therefore more frequently bears that 
date, although initiated in fact in 1798, gold was adopted as the 
single standard of value. Now loox at the process as it has gone 
on from 1816in England. Whatwasthenextstep? Foragreat 
many years the Latin Union states and Germany and ourselves, 
silver-using India and the South American republics and Mex- 
ico, continued to use silver. For a great many years there was 
no considerable disturbance. There was steadiness between the 
two metals. Strong nations were acting in unison. There was 
no special pressure of fresh silver supply. 

Silver mining was not exploited to the high point of perfec- 
tion that it is at to-day, and the world’s supply of silver was not 
so great as to cause unusual fluctuations. But when Bismarck 
thought that he could inflict a greater blow on his old enemy, 
France, than by the mere paying of the indemnity which he 
compelled her to pay to Germany for the Franco-Prussian war, 
he decided to make her pay it in gold and to use that opportunity 
to put Germany me a gold basis and bring together the vari- 
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away and leave us in the condition we are now in, for if we 
change, as you propose, we would be going from bad to worse. 
Now, I am an international bimetallist. I believeit would take 
all the power of ali the nations of the earth toa keep these two 
metals working together forany long period of time. I agree 
with my friend from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] that there is grave 
doubt about the ultim ite success of such a proposition as that; 


| but I am willing to try it because whatever evils will follow will 


| authority, and more quoted in th 


| tary Commission. 


ous discordant and inharmonious systems of currency which the | 
minor states had, and to put all squarely upon the gold basis. | 


The consequence was that the old German thaler, which origi- 
nated in that valley down in Bavaria which gives the name to 
our own dollar, came upon the markets of the world through the 


| what, in your opinion, would be the effect upon the business of the co 
; Mr 
| adopted by the different nations. 


melting pot, and they began to feel this extra and unexpected | 


supply. 


The next consequence was that silver showed weakness in the | 


markets of the world, and in 1872, Germany having discarded sil- 
ver in 1871, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, France, and Italy had to 


give in at once and close their mints to the free coinage of silver. | 


Now, what was the nextstep? Holland stood out until 1875, when 
she gavein. Russia stopped in 1876,except the coinage of some 
silver dollars for the Chinese trade. Belgium, Switzerland, and 
Greece stopped in 1878. Austria-Hungary stopped in 1879. Rou- 
maniastopped in 1890, and now the last tolling note of the funeral 


the great sink for silver, shuts its mints to free coinage. 


not fall on this generation and would probablv be postponed for 
thirty or forty years. 

Now I come to what those bimetaliists who have grown old 
in the consideration of this question have to say. I quote the 
words of Mr. Henri Cernuschi. Who washe? A great author- 
ity in-bimetallism. He was an Italian by birth, and Ital 
always have, next to the Jew, had the keenest financial instinct 
of any people on the face of the earth. He was driven out of his 
country through the political events of 1848, and becamea binker 
in Paris. In 1870 he retired from business. He is arecognized 
» speeches of the people who 
appear at monetary conferences than any other man. He came 
to this country, and he testified before the United States Mone- 
He was asked by Mr. Boutwell: 


tns 


In case the United States should resolve to adopt the bimetallic standard 
at any proportion, say 15} to lt, and other countries should maintain their 
present position with reference to the issue of gold and silver respectively, 
mtry? 
genera! agreement shall be 
In my opinion, no country can coin silver 
alone; any country that coins only silver will remain alone, and wil! not 
have the money for paying abroad.” 

Mr. BRYAN. May Lask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. HENDRIX. Well, now, lam a pretty green member on 
this floor, and I do not know that I ought to yield for an inter- 
ruption. 

Now, in connection with what Mr. Cernuschi has said, if there 

’ 
was any hope that the basis offered by my friend from Missouri 
[Mr. BLAND] should become the basis of the civilized nations of 
the earth I would be willing to spend any amount of time in dis- 
cussing the various ratios with him, but you can not afford to 


Cernuschi said: ‘‘My desire is that a 


| commit the great interests of a people to an absurdity such as a 
bell is ringing over the doom of silver as a money metalas India, | 


| to try it single-handed. 


And here this great and proud nation of people, who love their | 


citizenship and their sovereignty as a people; this magnificent 
Christain nation, with its men and its women, beyond any com- 


parison in domestic spirit, in civie spirit, in social life, with | 


any people on the face of the earth; this great nation, where 


over a greater area of territory than is known on the face of the | 


earth elsewhere one language is spoken, where there is one set 
of laws and one system of political thought—in this great arena 
of civilization and liberty we are asked, alone among all the na- 
tions of the earth, to go down upon our knees worshipping, like 
agibbering idiot, the idol that has been rejected by every other 
civilized country in God’s world. 


such a proposition. Wasanything ever more absurd in all the his- 
tory of financial legislation than the proposition submitted to 
this House yesterday indicating that we are so far at sea upon 
this question that we can not quite make up our minds which one 


| such legislation as that. 
I protest in the name of education among our people against | 


of the five ratios we are to adopt if we go into the free coinage | 


ofsilver. Why, in 1834, that great man from my State (and I 
wish some man from the Mississippi Valley would rise up and 
make himself great for the next twenty years on the model of 
his policy), Thomas H. Benton—‘‘ Old Bullion”—stood in the 
halls of Congress facing his own party on the question of whether 


; ers to move their crops; that would 


| would be called. 


158 or 16 should be the ratio—15% being the market value at that | 


time, and in a market more stable than it is to-day, yet here we 
have one of five ratios. 
they must be controlled by the market value at least. They 
chose to go a little over it for the sake of safety. To-day we are 
talking about ratios 8 and 10 points below the market. 

Here it was 27.33 yesterday, 28 on Monday last, 33 afew weeks 


were to put any ratio upon our statute books and link it with 

gold in our laws it would take Congress years and years to undo 

= — that is now proposed. This is opera bouffe, not states- 
anship. 

What would be the result if you have your way? Why, my 
friends, you can not do the impossible. It is as absolutely im- 
possible for us to undertake bimetallism alone in this country as 
itis tohave a stable — of finances under our bullion-purchas- 
ing law. Now, if it is coming to a choice between going right 
along a8 We are now, buying silver at its market value in gold 
and storing it up—a vicious and wicked system of finance—or 
any of these five propositions, I beg of you all to adjourn and go 
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The statesmen of that day knew that | 


| 19 
ago, and who can tell what it will be to-day, next week, or next | 


month. The market rate changes every few days; but if we | twenty years, that some day or other silver would be at the 


| ratio of 20 to 1, and that it could be kept there. 


ratio less than the market, and it would be foolish for any nation 
The ratio to be established must be the 
market ratio between thetwo metals. You would be laughed 
out of a conference of the nations of the earth if you went into 
it with a proposition for less than that. It is the market value 
between the two metals that must fix the ratio if international 
bimetallism ever succeeds. Whatis the market value of silver? 
I have shown you that it runs now from 28 to 33. You propose 
to put in law a ratio of 16 to 1. Why, you would not do that. 
You would not bring disaster to the firesides of your own peo- 
ple that that would cause. You would not be willing to drive 
out of this country every dollar of gold that could go out of it. 
It would be the height of midsummer madness to enact any 
But, then you step up a little and say, 
‘If you do not like 16 to 1, how will 17 tolsuit you?” Oh, gen- 
tleman, you would not do that; that is only one little point bet- 
ter; that would not help the situation; that would not start the 
mills; that would not allow the savings banks to take the em- 
bargo off the $373,000,000 belonging to the working people inthe 
cities of New York and Brooklyn; that would not help the farm- 
not restore confidence 
throughout this country. It would mean that confidence would 
be shakenagain, and that every sterling loan made in this country 
‘*Well, then,” you say, ‘‘let us try 18 to 1.” 
Why, my friends, what do you gain by that? Do you want all 
the silver of all the earth poured into your mints and turned 
into dollars for the people of other countries to turn around and 
pay them over to you for your products and take those products 
away? Why, sir, Germany has not yet got rid of all the silver 
that she desired to sell when she demonetized it and brought 
her currency toa gold basis. ‘‘ Well, then,” you say, “‘let it be 
to 1.” That is no better. How about 20to 1? That has 
been the favorite dream of bimetallists through all the past 


But look at the 
fluctuations of the market: one day 35 to 1, then back to 29 to 1, 


| then down to 24 to 1, and the next back to a higher figure. 


Under such a condition where is your stable basis of value? 
Why, sir, it would take the whole power of all the nations of 
the world to establish even the market ratio. Yet you say 16 
tol. You might as well try to take the sunbeams and coin them 
into legal tender as to take silver at any ratio named in this 
bill and make a stable basis of values in this country. Every 
financial center would stagger under the blow. This country 
would suspend business to-morrow in all its financial machinery 
from Maine to California, from the Gulf to the Lakes, if the 
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people believed that it was possible for this Government to 
enact such a law as that in this time of peril. There is nota 
ratio named in this substitute bill which would not make us the 
laughing-stock of every financial center in the world. Every 
dollar that ought to belong here, every dollar that would come 
here through the natural laws of gravitation, would be with- 
held. 

Every dollar that belongs to us and that would naturally come 
to us by reason of our solvency, by reason of our integrity as a 
ecople that has never yet defaulted or dishonored an obligation, 
- reason of the elements of prosperity running in the Anglo- 
Saxon blood as the race shapes itself under free government, 
would stay away, and every dollar that is here now for such 
reasons and under such conditions would begin to take wings 
and fly abroad. The gold that is being brought here at great 
expense to-day by our financial institutions to prepare for the 
hard times which they anticipate; that gold which is bought 
in London, as I have said, like so many pounds of pig lead, 
and delivered here ata premium of 1 or 2 per cent—that money 
would not stay here; it would have to go abroad again in the 
settlement of balances. Such legislation would mean ship- 
wreck; it would mean ruin; and you do not intend either of 
those things or anything like them. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that within the next twenty years—and 
many gentlemen here will live to see that time—we shall see this 
whole free-silver craze laid out in the same graveyard along 
with repudiation, along with fiat money, along with every false 
thing in finance. The evolutionary processes of the world are 
against you, gentlemen. You may legislate ‘‘until the cows 
come home,” but in the morning these evolutionary processes 
will have gained one night’s work, and you will be called back 
here again and again, as you are called here now, to undo your 
work. ‘You can not stop it. Gold is bound to be the ultimate 
redeemer of all the financial systems of first-class nations in this 
world, and no legislation short of the community of all thenations 
can stop it. Anybody who stands in the market places and sees 
the stream of prices as they go by must be forced to this conclu- 
sion. And you, gentlemen, are doing your constituents a great 
wrong, a wrong for which they ought never to forgive you, by 
continually embarrassing the financial systemof this country by 
weyk, lame, halting, sickly propositions, such as have been kicked 
out of the forum of civiti.ed nations the world over. 

My friend from AJeSama [Mr. WHEELER] made a most singu- 
lar statement for an intelligent man—that fifty men in the city 
of New York, fifty millionaires, were locking up money and 
keeping it out of the channels of trade. What infernal rot! 
What complete nonsense! My friend from Missouri makes the 
extraordinary statement—I took it down from his lips and I 
expected to find it in the RECORD to-day; you will find it there 
when his speech appears, if it has not been taken out—*‘ this 
yanic has been brought about for the express purpose of repeal- 
ing this law; no doubt about that.” Why, God Almighty him- 
self could alone bring about such a condition as involves the 
whole globe to-day. ‘‘This panic has been brought about for 
the express purpose of repealing this law.” Can men go about 
among their suffering constituents talking this way ? 

Where men of intelligence meet we all know that the present 
conditions, which no one nation ean control, which no one leg- 
islature can control, have come upon this world from a number 
of causes, forming a sort of financial epidemic that is running 
its course, and that has found us with our body of circulation so 
weakened by a supersaturation of silver that we are not able to 
throw it off or turn it back, as we have financial troubles in the 
past; we succumb to it, fall beneath it, like a man falling beneath 
asunstroke. My friends, you may rail against the cyclones that 
sweep over your Western country; you may aceuse them of be- 
ing the result of a ‘‘ conspiracy;” you may rail against famine, 
and accuse it of being the work of Wall street ‘‘ sharks ” and 
**vold bugs; you may split your lungs in such senseless talk as 
this; but the evolutionary process that God has put into the 
world goes right along night and day, and will go right along 
after you and the rest of us are laid away under the green sod. 

The moving finger of Time down from the days when gold 
started in the race for first place to this moment has pointed to 
a single unit of value. Itisourdestiny. Itwill triumph in this 
Hall—perhaps not in this Congress nor in your day; butitis going 
to become the financial policy of this country just as sure as 
to-morrow morning's sun will rise. And I will tell you, gentle- 
men, One thing for your comfort. I believe that nothing dis- 
turbs the “Old Lady of Threadneedle Street” to-day so much 
as the fear that ibis country is going to be done with this silver 
foolishness. Three times we have gone to the nations of the 
earth—this strong and manly people has gone to them and said, 
* Won't you please come a confer with us about the monetary 


condition, and let us see if we can not do something to harness 
the two metals together so that they will travel side by side in 


~s 


harmony?” Wehave sent our able men; we have sent our most 


conservative men; we have sent our most diplomatic men; 
what has been the result? Three times England has folded |] 
arms and said, ‘‘We will have nothing to do with you.” 
recognized that she was mistress of the seas; she recocni 
that she was the creditor nation, and that along the 
which she has created for commerce, radiating from her in ey 
direction like the spokes of a wheel, she could send her ¢ 
and the products of the world’s labor must come, and tha 
could demand a settlement for the balances in gold. Sh 
cupies this position, and among all the nations of the world 
have competed with her up to this time she has had no fi 
any rival except the United States of America, and she wil 
this country more when it adopts a policy of sanity in its fin 

Let us try the experiment just once and see whether 
not bring this proud old lady down from her perch. 1[}] 
to you that inside of three months—before this Congress 
again—if you repeal this Sherman law and adjourn, En 
will make proposals to this country to come into a mo. 
conference and see what can be done for the sake of her 
India. The proposition is already said to have come th: 
financial magnates. Their names are not given, and th 
I distrust the information, because when men are mention 
like to know where I can find them. 

Mr. BLAND. Will the gentleman allow me a question 
there? 

Mr. HENDRIX. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLAND. I understood the gentleman to say a m« 
ago that we were evoluting toward a gold standard. 

Mr. HENDRIX. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLAND. And now you claim that England is evol 
toward silver. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HENDRIX. Oh, no; you will find out how this evol 
works, Mr. BLAND, before the evening of your life is en 
You have seen it going on steadily, and it must have mad: 
on your old Missouri farm think the world was sadly out of 
as one nation after another failed to agree with you. 

But I say to you the only gleam of hope for internation 
metallism is that this country, wi*h its magnificent reso 
with its almost unlimited credit, with its grand position a 
the nations of the earth, shall so draw upon England’s 
stock through all her arteries of commerce and trade as to 
her seriously doubt whether she can afford to hold aloof lo 

My friends, there is only one view to take of this qu 
This is a financial war between the nations of the earth. 
we have no business to have a civil war on our side while a 
of that character is going on. There is on the throne of | 
many a medizval war lord who is maintaining an army at 
price; and across the border there is a semibarbarian on 
throne of Russia who is piling up idle in his war chest th: 
that he has been getting together. 

All of the nations throughout Europe are sleeping on t 
arms, on pillows made of the war chests of gold which the) 
drawn from other countries. 

What are we going to fight that battle with? Our coasts 
exposed. We have no financial navy. We havea very sn 
financial army, as I look about among gentlemen here 
whofavor hard-money doctrine. We are in anexposed posit 
and we propose to fight this war with an old weapon, a w 
‘Quaker gun” that has been discarded, left out, thrown 
made into a football throughout the world. 

I say it is insanity, rank, staring, stark idiocy for us to conti 
in this attitude in the face of a war like this. It is our b 
to throw our hat in the ring and say to the nations of the 
that we have some credit, that we have some resources, th 
have some power in the premises, and that we propose to 
tain it. All we have got to dois avery little thing, that issi 
to repeal the purchasing provision of the Sherman silver law 
journ, go home, and let the natural laws of commerce tak 
of the rest. 

A gentleman with whom I am well acquainted, now in th: 
ropean market studying the situation there, writes home 1 
words: 

Many British critics of approved judgment do not think that the a; 
ing called session of Congress cando much, if any, good, but, on the con 
possibly, and probably, much more harm. 

If this body approves any of these proposed ratios there 
be an emphasis under that sentence. 

I do not think myself that the Congress as at present constitu! 


upon the lines it usually works, is just at this juncture a special anu 
icent providence for us. 


It will not be if it is going to repeal the Sherman law 


substitute a proposition containing one of this sliding sca » of 


ratios. 


67 Go I think, as many at home seem to, that it is Fate raised to the "| b 


power, 30 to speak. They are an aggregation of blundering mortal 
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with far less experience and judgment than many who ought to be there in 
thisemergency. They will discuss causes of which they know very little 








and apply remedies of which they know less. These Britons know very we 
most of the individual parts t t Congress, and are well advised 
their capa rand governing motives 1 when they read what ma 
these people all over the country have been saying with the voice of Ste 
and the impudence of Thers is Ss no wonder they uz ud i Ame 
stuff before the Cong nest The ave hastened to do it any 
think this session is going to be a disappointment for many 
Ty $ t+} hi ; } f © T +hi le 7 ; , trice 4+ . . + 
L disagree With him 1n taat, lori think 16 ls going to do a great 
deal and work relicf for the people of this country 
and, unlike the life of Achi j lll be n 1er short nor 
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Nor wililitll we do not stop seriously discussing the ratios 
here. 

Now, just one word more. 

ae aha lle eta - "er bess 

Mr. HUTCHESON. Wilithe gentleman allow me to ask him 


just one question? 

Mr. HENDRIX I prefer not to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield. 
Mr. HENDRIX. Now, if we do not like any one of those four 
ratios, there is a sort of omnibus attached to this proposition 
where youcanall getinandride. Now, gentlemen, what is that? 
That is the Bland-Allison law. Now, we are called to come her: 
to-day to repeal the Sherman law. How much longer would it 
be before we are called back to repeal the Bland-Allison law ? 
And if it comes to a choice between the Bland-ALlison law or any 
of these four different ratios or the Sherman silver law, give me 
the Sherman silver law and let us stop. 

Several MEMBERS. That is right. 

Mr. HENDRIX. Let us stop where we are. Do not let us 
monkey and fool any longer. We are buying silver on a gold 
basis and piling it up here as a useless asset, and making our- 
selves ridiculous, creating a sublime act for some writer of opera 


bouffe in the future. But let us stop and not go any further, for 


Pp 

by the Bland-Allison law, for which you provide in this bill, you 
are going to coin, at the present ratio and atthe present market 
price, $8,653,000 : i ie Sherman law at the 
present price we ar 375,000 of money. You are 
going to add practica ‘6 money @ month at the pres- 
ent price of silver un than you are now giving out 
under the Sherman 

This whole countr ring of you for God’s sake to repeal, 
and to repeal quickly. Now, these are the propositions that 
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come before this House. In this hour of dire distress, when as | 
good men as ever trod the earth's surface are throwing up their 
hands in despair and going down under the wave of disaster; 


when solvent banks that have stood up in pride against all of the 
winter storms and the summer heat of finance have gone down 
and their presidents, perhaps, or their cashiers in extreme mor- 
tification take their own lives; when humiliation has come upon 
honorable business men who never disregarded an obligation and 
never had a dishonest dollar; when all the whole United States 
is on its knees praying to Congress for God’s sake to repeal the 
Sherman silver law and let us alone, you come here and propos 
one of five ratios, 16 or 17,18, 19 or 20 tol, and you want this Con- 
gress, if it does not like that, to take a law which is going to in- 
flate the currency with more silver than the Shermansilver law. 

What mockery! Whatidiocy in finance! Whatashame upon 
afree country! My friends, this country is looking to this Con- 
gress for relief. Let us here, as Representatives close to the peo- 
ple, do our duty and do our duty faithfully, and if there is at the 
other end of the Hall any set of vested interests represented 
there that would stand in the pathway of progress and of relief 
to the people, let the pitiless peltings of public opinion rain down 
there and not here. Let us discharge our duty and go home feel- 
ing that we have done what the country expected of us. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Mr. Speaker, I do not intend 
to detain the House long if I may have attention for a short 
time. ‘We have been called together in extraordinary session 
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It was the Republican party which gave this country hom 
money in place of worthless State bank rags, and despite all 
the talk of depreciated money, to-day, when a man is paid a 


dollar—whether of gold, silver, or paper makes no difference 


each is interchangeable, one will purch 
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he don’t cure what bank issued the bill, don’t care if the bank 
is broke or gone out of existence, his bill is just as good to-day, 
to-morrow, or next year—a condition never known in this coun- 
try while under Democratic rule, and indeed impossible under 
Democratic business methods, 

I tried to get a gold piece to illustrate this lecture. 
ter.} I could not get one in the room of the Sergeant-at-Arms, as 
hehad none. I suppose [could have gotonein the Treasury. A 
curious circumstance happened to me yesterday. One of my con- 
stituents from California came to me with a $50 check on a New 
York national bank, drawn in Rhode Island, a few hours from 
here, and could not get it cashed at the banks in Washington. 
To day, my friend, Col. CocKRAN, many of you know him, came 
to me with a check fora hundred dollars, drawn on a New York 
bank, and he could not get it cashed in Washington. I sent it 
off for collection. Yet you people of the East, who know little 
about this country outside your own State, have never been over 
it, and know nothing about its capabilities, talk about ‘‘ boom 
towns and mushroom banks of the States in the wild and woolly 
west.” 

Let me tell you, Mr. Speaker, that when this plague came upon 
this country, and a run commenced on the First National Bauk 
in Los Angeles, Cal., it had demand liabilities of $1,000,000 out. 
It paid $600,000, or 60 per centof all its liabilities in money of the 
United States in three days, and I undertake to say that there is 
not a bank in New York that candoso. They are paying by the 
issue of certificates on pieces of paper that have no intrinsic 
value. 

The Bank of Commerce, in my town, a State bank with de- 
mand liabilities of $80,000, paid $40,000 before it closed its doors, 
and they were reopened in thirty-six hours. Gentlemen, the 
banks in the ‘“* boomand mushroom towns” of the ‘‘ wild, woolly 
West” pay money while your New York banks pay paper. Cali- 
fornia favors silver money; Nevada is asilver State. If you go 
into those States, you will find that the people know what gold is 
and make use of it, but you people who are shouting for gold do 
not use it for money. 

One speaker said yesterday that the people did not want silver, 
and would not have it. Ah! Yesterday in New York City, 
under the very shadow of Wall street, the despised American 
dollar brought 3 per cent premium. They won’t have it, eh! 
[Laughter.| I had a little experience of my own yesterday. I 
wanted a glass of soda. It cost only 5 cents, but the man could 
notchangea $1 bill; he had no silver, sol got thatfree. [Laugh- 
ter.] iwent to buy some newspapers, 23 cents worth, and the man 
could not change a $1 bill; he had no silver. I got trusted for 
the pipers, but I went around and paid for them afterwards. 
[Laughter.] I wentinto a drugstore to make a 15-cent purchase; 
the store couldn’t change a $1 bill; had no silver—none of the 
drug. 

I went to the Treasury last year to see if I could get some gold. 
The clerk opened a little drawer and took out a ten-dollar piece. 
I asked him how much money of that kind he paid out a day. 
‘*Not any,” said he; ‘‘ we do not use it here.” Within handy 
reach was a box containing about a bushel of silver coin, and [ 
asked him, ‘‘ How much silver do you pay outaday?” ‘*Well,” 
said he, ‘‘from three to five thousand dollars.” Yet gentlemen 
say the people do not want silver. I tell you that many of the 
banks that to-day have their doors closed would be very glad of 
the despised American dollar of our daddies if they had it, and 
would have been open and doing business to-day had they been 
friendly to silver. 

Don't want silver! Don’t he know that in every civilized and 
half civilized nation on the globe there is to-dayone hundred dol- 
lars in silver coin in actual circulation—every day use—as money 
to one dollar in gold. Andin the District of Columbia, the capi- 
tal of the United States, there is to-day one thousand dollars of 
silver coin in actual circulation to one dollar of gold coin, and 
yet we are asked to legislate this money out of existence. 

My friend Senator Langford, of California, a wealthy man, a 
large farmer, went up to San Francisco recently to get some 
money to move his wheat and to pay hismen. The banks could 
not let him have it. He could not get the money from them 
although he had fifty dollars real wealth for every dollar that he 
asked for. That is the condition of things. The railroad com- 
pany would have taken silver certificates, the same asI have 
taken them for my salary ever since I have beenhere. The rest 
of you gentlemen Rave done the same thing, and did anybody 
ever refuse to accept them from you? I guess not. Senator 
Langford’s hired men would have been glad to take the silver 
dollars and so woul’ the merchants with whom he had to deal; 
and yet gentlemen tell us that the people do not want silver. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. The ‘58-cent dollar.” 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Yes, the ‘'58-centdollar.” Iwill 
come to that in a minute. Iam afraid I have digressed again, 
but I will come back now to the regular programme. The Presi- 
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dent thinks that the purchasing clause of the Sherman act ig 
the cause of the present financial distress in this country. [ 
presume to differ with the President. Did the Sherman act pre- 
cipitate the ruin of the Australian banks, where this plague 
started ? Not at all. 

I will tell you what started it, and what has held it in the 
coudition itisin. It was the fear that, at the demand of the 
President, this Congress would destroy half the money of the 
country—the silver money—and then would go farther and en- 
act laws compelling the wage-workers of this country, whether 
in the factory or in the field, to come, in the matter of parity of 
wages and parity of living, to the standard of the underpaid 
pauper workmen of Europe. That is whatis the matter with 
the country to-day. [Applause on the Republican side.| This 
done, the conspiracy is complete, the world subdued; gold is 
king, and the United States takes its place in the captive train, 
chained to the chariot of Great Britain. [Laughter.| 

Now, that is my opinion about tiie matter. Theories are very 
beautiful, but they do not always result as their inventors in- 
tend. I remember the story of a man who desired to grow a 
beard, and who used many recipes without result, but finally a 
learned man gave him an English prescription, which was to 
shave twice a day with the best English razors for three months, 
He followed the prescription, but at the end of the three months 
he did not have any more beard than when he started; sohe quit. 
This country appears to me to be in the situation of the man 
who wanted to raise a beard. The nation wants more money, 
at least more than can be got atat present, and the head physician 
sends us an English prescription telling us that the remedy for 
scarcity of money is to destroy half of that we have. [Laugh- 
ter.] The less we have the more we will have! Thatisas clear 
as mud, 

It is a favorite charge of the opponents of the free coinage of 
silver that it is intended for the sole benefit of the silver miners 
of Colorado, Nevada, and other silver States. 

Well, admit for a moment that it is so. There are not 
(speaking away within bounds) less than a hundred thousand 
miners at work in the mines and mills and hauling the ore. 
[Addressing Mr. PENCE.] Am I overstating the number? 

Mr. PENCE. Certainly not. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Then another hundred thousand 
are working in the fields, growing the meat and the bread to sup 
port these miners. Now, then, are not these two hundred thou- 
sand toilers in the minesand in the fields—men whoare producing 
the gold and silver that you are quareling over and who a 
raising the sustenance for those miners—have they not t! 
right, as American citizens, to ask this Congress that their in- 
terests shall be as fairly considered in national legislation 
are the interests of the men of Wall street, the gold and b 
traders, and the toll-takers, who never added a dollar to the 
wealth of the world, except that dollar was first taken out of t 
palm of the laborer’s hand who earned it. 

You have often heard of the Secretary of the Treasury taking 
a trip to New York to consult with the bankers and business 
men in regard to the financial condition of the country, have you 
not? I do not think we have ever had a Secretary of the Treas- 
ury who has not made such visits many a time, in plain Englis 
for the purpose of consulting Wallstreet. Have any of youever 
heard of a Secretary of the Treasury going to Californin to in- 
form himself in regard to the interests of those men there who 
this year have grown 20,000,000 bushels of wheat and barl 
You never did. 

Did you ever hear of a Secretary of the Treasury going down 
to the Southern States and consulting your cotton-planters 
their interests in the businessaffairs of thiscountry? You ne) 
did. Did you ever hear of a Secretary of the Treasury going 
through the country consulting the wool-growers as to the in- 
terest they had in the financial legislation of thiscountry? Yo 
never did. Itis the nonproducers who have demanded, and | 
am sorry to say have received, the attention and considera| 
of the Congress of the United States to the exclusion 1 
wholly of the toilers. When you are making your politica! 
forms and stump speeches you talk about the people in v: 
pretty terms, but when you come to legislate you do not know 
them. 

You did not know them in this House at the last session when 
I asked that an appropriation of only $5,000 might be made ) 
Congress in order to enable the Attorney-General to defend the 
titles of men to whom you had sold land and from whom you had 
taken their money; to whom you had given United States pat 
ents, which now, through the exertions of a railroad comp:ny, 
have been overturned by the courts and twelve hundred of the 
settlers on those lands are to lose their homes. You keep thc r 
money and refuse to defend their titles. You talk a great « 
about the people. If you would acta little more in their interest 
and talk less you would appear to a great deal better advantage. 
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I believe it is time that the legislative department of this Gov- 
ernment should consult the wealth producers as well as the non- 
nroducers. 
‘he common people, the wage-earners, the farmers, may not 
ho able to meet any of you gentlemen here and argue this ques- 
tion with you upon theories, but there is one thing that they all 
nnderstand; they understand 
- understand a fact when it is forced upon them. 
‘now being forced upon them pretty severely. 
»gentleman who last spoke made a remark which I wish 


And facts 


rhe 
to answer now before I forget it. 
ers throwing away their wheat at a ruinous price?” I will tell 
him why they are doing it. It is because bankers like him and 
his associates, because financial operators have ‘‘ cornered” the 


a condition when they meet it; | 


He said, ‘*‘ Why are the farm- | 


money so that the farmers can not get it; and they are forced to | 
let their wheat go into the hands of the speculators who have | 
formed their combinations and can hold this wheat until they, | 


stead of the farmers, realize the profits on it. 

That, sir, is the answer. If there was any money which the 
farmer could get with which to pay the intereston his mortgage 
witi 

is sacrifice. But they must sell their wheat to the great com- 
pines at ruinous prices to pay you your interest; thus you get 
their wheat and realize the profit uponit. That is the condi- 
tion of this country, and every man knows it. There is no de- 
nying it. 

“Let me tell you another thing. 
may not be able to understand theories; they can not argue ab- 
stract questions with you; but when the farmer and the miner 
and the wool-grower and the cotton-raiser see year by year that 
they must take less for their products; when they see in the prog- 
ress of the great conspiracy to break down silver. that the 
prices of their wheat, cotton, and wool keep even pace with silver 
and have since the conspiracy began, all going down with silver 
and staying down with it, as if bound to it by an adamantine 
bond; when the farmer sees his wheat which was worth $1.30 in 
1873 when silver was $1.30, now sees both at 60 cents; the planter 
sees his cotton which was worth 18 to 19 cents, when silver was 
$1.30, now at 7 to 8 cents, and the price of his wool gone with 
the cotton and the wheat, he feeis that there is something wrong, 
something wicked in this assault on silver. When the wage- 


at 


worker sees that the price of his product, his labor, is coming 


down, down, down ail the while, that he is growing poorer while | 


his mortgage grows bigger 
the man sitting at the gates t 
piling up millions upon 
lions are owned by one 
people is owned by one person 
and kuows that something is wrong. He knows that he is work 
ing hard and working honestly; but he realizes that the con- 
ditions somehow are wrong. It is not altogether a question of 
brains; there is 
tell you these men are gving to inquire into this question just 
as surely as you live. 


when he sees the nonproducer, 


millions so that sixty or seventy mil- 


out selling his products at ruinous prices, he could be saved 


As I have said, these men | 


aking toll on the products of labor, | 


person—so the per capita of a million | 
[ tell you the laboring man feels | 





a question of patriotism in the matter; and I | 


The gentleman who last spoke said ‘‘all the people of the | 


United States were down on their knees begging this Congress 
torepeal the Sherman act unconditionally.” 

Now, I want to tell you—and J speak for my constituency, as I 
suppose every Representative will speak for hisown district 
that 
a man, woman, or child on his or her knees asking any such 
thing. They ask you to do what is right, to give the country 
money enough for the transaction of its business. That is all. 
And they are not on their knees, either. The gold conspirator 
Will be more apt to find them swinging a club. 


Tam likely to forget some of these things as I go on. Speaking 


. these certificates, he says they have only 58 cents behind them. 


ahundred million dollars of gold. 
dollar behind your promise to pay in gold, and seventy-five cents 
value behind the silver certificate, even by your own showing, 
and you have this even after the combined assault of Wall street 


in my district, which has about 170,000 souls, there isneither | 


~ =~ 

wii 

hand. They are exactly of the same weight, and there are 9 
grains more of pure, fine silver in the Mexican dollar thaninthe 


L traded one 
rot an Amer- 


‘ 
1s 


American dollar. I bought that Mexican dollar. 
of these for it, and I got that (the Mexican dollar) 


ican quarter, a 10-cent piece, and a nickel. 


In other words, I got the Mexican dollar and 40 cents in 
American money for an Americin dollar. Now, gentlemen, if 
the value of these coins depended upon the intrinsic value of the 
silver contained in them, such a condition of things would be 
impossible. It is the fiat of the autho it declares them 
money by the stampof the king’s signet put upon them, and 


which declares their value in the king’s realn 


There never was a cent of money in the world that was not fiat 
money, I do not care whether it was gold, silver, pape vhat 
not. Take away the coinage value of gold, and what is i It 
has very little intrinsic value. One pound of fine steel of 
more intrinsic value than any 100 pounds of gold ever dug out of 
the earth. Take all the silver and gold that hus ever been dug 
and throw it into the deepest sea, and who would suffe Onl 
the rich, and they say the rich never suffer. What would be 
lost? Nothing. But, on the other hand, take your iron and sink 
itin the sea,and what happens? In twenty-four hours the world 
would have gone back into barbarism. ‘There is but one stund- 
ard of value, but one on earth, and that is the capacity, the 
measure of anything, gold, silver, earth, water, anything that 
can be mentioned to contribute to the happiness, the life, the 


health, the well-being of mankind, and there is no other stand- 
ard possible. 

Mr. RAYNER says in his remarks: 

Nor do I mean these mine owners whose continued prosperity and exor- 
bitant profits are threatened by the repeal of the measure that is now before 
me. 

That remark shows he does not know anything about the facts 
I speak it with the utmost respect. If he knew anything of the 
facts he would know that the mines are closed and the 


TIL tie 5 
are asking for work in the streets of Denver and everywhere in 
the silver States. He talks of market valu Whatis that? He 
says the market value changes from day today. What makes 
the change? Not intrinsic values. No, but because Jim, Tom, 
and Jack, who have the gold and the money that is locked up 
now, combined, and they fix the market price where th see 
fit; put it down, or put itup,asthey can make the greatest prolit. 

A little while ago I read in a dispatch in the Associated Press 


which has never been denied, and | fore, that it 
is correct, that the Treasury had one day failed to buy silver 


suppose, ther 






it was on Friday or Saturday—giving as a reason therefor that 
‘‘the officers of the Treasury believed the London price of silver 
would be less on the next Monday.” Do younotsuppose that that 
telegram was cabled to England in five minutes after it was ut- 
tered? 

Was it not a substantial request on the part of the Govern- 
ment officials of this country to the binkers of London and to 


the Rothschilds to fix the price of an American product lower 


next Monday? That is the way it looks to me. I will tell you 
what we want, and I am speaking now only for my own constit- 
vents. We want men to administer the affairs of this Govern- 
ment who are, first of all, American citizens, pro of their 
country. [Applause.] We want men who have faith the 


ability of our own people to steer the ship of state themselves, 
without asking Germany or Great Britain which way they shall 
steer, or what port they shall make. Thatis my idea. That is 
what the people ask them todo. They do not ask the Trens 
of the United States to practice any economy which destroys 
American industry, whether it is raising wheat or corn, or di 


5 


| ging in the mines. 
I want to answer my friend [Mr. HARTER] before I forget it, for | 


y to-day that they come nearer having $1.03 behind them. | 
Task my friend from Ohio how much gold is behind your prom- | 
isesto pay gold? You have fifteen hundred millions of debt, and | 
You have seven cents on the | 


and London to break silver down, ten times as much as there is | 


behind your gold circulation. Answer that if you can, you who 
bay that you do not want silver and talk about “ ratios” and 
about intrinsic values and all that sort of thing. 
Now, I do not want to be impertinent atall, but I have my own 
eas On this subject, and one of them is that the man who talks 
a intrinsic value in the articles that we put the stamp of the 
the fanaa on and useas money does not know anything about 
k © tunctions of money whatever. [Laughter.] He does not 
how anything about it. Here is an American dollar I hold in 
one hand, and here is a Mexican dollar that I hold in my other 


id 
of 


What the country wants is a few less partisan Democrats,as 
few less partisan Republicans, and a great many more American 
Democrats and American Republicans. Thatis what we w 
{applause |—Americans first and Republicans or Democrats after- 
ward. Ags for the man who has not faith in the resourcesor the 
ability of this country to manage its own affairs, if ] was that 
man I would emigrate to some place that I hed faith in. [Laugh- 
ter.| 


nt 


Now. there has been the impression menu‘actured—and I am 
speaking deliberately—the impression has been manufactured 


that there has been anenormous yield ofsi which has glutted 
the market, that it lies around everywhere, tht we have somuch 
silver in money that we do not know what toco with it, although 


the banks have not got it and are paying 3 percent premium for 
it. Let us look at the reportof the Director of the Mint for 1892. 
For the twenty years beginning with 1875, including 1892, ac- 
cording to the Director of the Mint, the total production of gold 
and silver in the world is as follows: Of gold, $2,157,000,000. Of 


$2, 246,000,000. 


silver, This is reckoned at 15 tol. Therefore, 
in twenty years there have been but $89,000,000 more of silver 
than of gold produced in the whole world, or only $4,500,000 per 
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year. And this in the next ten ortwenty years may be changed |} to do business, it is because it is cornered. That is ¢) 
to an excess in the production of gold. English of it. It was only necessary to send afew 

Mr. SIMPSON. Howlate is that report? | of the country, lock up a few millions in bank vaults, t} 

Mr. BOWERS of California. It is the report for 1892, the last | notices in the press, and the stocking could be dep 
one issued. complete the corner. ; 

In my country they have very large flocks of sheep. Some Now, the working people, the toilers, ask you to en 
men own fifteen or twenty thousand head. Inshearing time they | islation as will furnish a supply of money sufficient 
hire a large force of men, and they pay each shearer by the fleece. | the speculators from cornering it and defrauding the 
When a man shears a sheep he takes the fleece and carries it to | man out of his just dues—his earned profits. 
the shed, and he receives a little tag foy it. Thattagshowsthat/} [donot believe that the free coinage of silver \ 
he has sheared asheep. Mach man that presents a fleece gets a | pestore this country and give it relief, but it wil p 
tag. Many of these sheep-owners have had brass tags made with sutinstantly on the unconditional repeal of the purchasi 








their names or initials stamped upon them. Some of these tags | of the Sherman act the distress is multiplied. The 
are of brass, some of zinc, and some of leather, each having the things I would doto give relief. The first . lwo 
individual mark of the sheep-cwner. Whether a tag is of wood, | thousands of idle hands at work. 

or leather, or brass, or zine, it represents that a sheep has been | How would you doit? In the last session of this ( 
sheared and that the man is entitled to his pay, and that is | was understood that the Committee on Public Bui 
money. Grounds had agreed to report a bill for the erection o 


Why, what is the intrinsic value of that piece of paper [hold- | building for each State, and to make appropriation 
ing up a five-dollar bill]? Whatis the market price of that kind | amounting to something like forty4our buildings: | 
of paper? Nothing ever made this meney but the stamp. [Hold- | misdirected and disastrous idea of economy, not a si 
ing up a Mexican silver doliar.] The Mexican Government is | reported and no appropriation was made. 
behind that piece, and [holding up a United States silver dollar] [ would start those public buildings and I would do 
the American Government is behind that piece. I can take five | number: I would commence internal improvements al! 
of these American silver dollars and get just as much tor them line, and I will guarantee that the American laborer, 
to-day as for this paper dollar or a gold dolla ’ anywhere. Why | ican merchant will take the United States promise 
should not this condition of things continue? I will tell you why. legal money of the United States for all the material 1: 
It is because certain people want bonds issued—and I call your | japer thatwill be required. Then we shall have some 1 
attention to this: I have never seen a newspaper or heard of an | nelieve the sit ation, and what we owe we shall owe to 
advocate of the gold standard yet that did not wind up the argu- people and not to foreigners 
ment by saying, ‘‘Issue some gold bonds and sell them to for- ; diene 
cigners and get in the gold.” Thatis, give a second mortgage 
for the interest that you owe these people. I do not beliove in 
it. It is not necessary. 

‘Talking about the amount per capita of money, no authority | 
puts the amount as above eight billions of gold and silver coin- 
age in the whole world, which is between seven and eight dol- 
lars per capita. That includeseverything. Asa matter of fact, 
there are not two dollars per capita in circulation to-day. If 
there were money would not be so tight. There would be some 
silver around. You will find by turning to the report of the Di- ; ; ; 5 ead ahi Ms 
rector of the Mint and the report of the Treasurer that two years | Pe better if there was not any silver behind rag 
ago England coined sixty-five millionsof silver money at the rate | “ ell, I think it a aN ter to have 75 conte behind ac 
of 15} tol. Do not forget that—the ratio. than to have 7 cents, even if back of both is the faith of 1 

\ngland and all her dependencies produced eleven millions of | C™™™ent. | W hen we issued bonds during the war p 
silver. She bought fifty-four millions of silver of other nations | ™°®” who wad bought them chewp came tO the Govern 
ata price which she herself fixed in London, averaging about | 4, “ We want you tosay that you will resume specie p 
75 cents. She bought millions of that silver from the United | Tbe Government said, *’ But we can not oa, 
States, coined it at $1.29, and with it bought her supplies of | °t the money.” “Oh,” said the sondheters, _—. 
wheat and cotton from India, because the Government of the | YOU Will resume; that is all we want. We do not wan 
United States did not know how to attend to its business in a | *2¢ bonds to you; we wantto hold them; they are go: 
businesslike manner, selling this silver at 75 cents, to be coined | ¥°oP!y want you tosay you will resume, and our fortune | 
by a foreign nation, which made from 50 to 60 per cent by the | 5° [ say: Let us employ the people of this country ins 
operation. , leaving our own workers idle and spending our money « 

"Now they tell us wo must have “the money of the world.” | ing the cheap labor of Europe. It is not the debt w 
The cry has been all along, and you will hear it from every man selves, but the debt oe ee foreigners that distress: 
who speaks on the other side of the question, that the United | ™5 Stop borrowing of foreigners. : = 
States can not have silver except by the gracious permission of | _ Now, 1 want to say a word to my Republican friends \ 
England, Germany, and France. Oh, we area weak sister, a | done me the honor to listen to me to-day. I am quite 
very weak sister, in the opinion of some financiers! It is said | My one ear has not failed to catch certain remarks ¢! 
that there is nothing so cowardly on the earth, above the earth, | been made in relation to the company that I am kee) 
or under the earth as $1,000,000—except it be two million. "| matter. [Laughter.| As to that, I simply wish to say | 

Now, sir, the people of this country can make their own money | the judge of my own Republicanism. I was born intot 
for themselves, and if England wants to put up the bars and | ™y first vote was cast for John C. Frémont in 1856, and | 
close the doorson us, swear she will not trade with us any more, | ¢Xpect to be a Republican, but the only way for the Re 
allright. Which country can stand such nenintercourse the leng- | P2tty and the Democratic party to continue to mect 
est? Thisgreat nation, that can produce every necessary, every | Confront each other as in the past, and not to be supp 
luxury needed for its people, and at the same time raise on its | Other parties, is to do right, and deal with all the poo 
own soil enough to feed half the world beside; or can England, | Country fairly. . as 
that depends on other nations for its daily bread, and must sell | _ I am a pretty good Republican, but this is nota part 
its wares for something to eat, must trade to live? For what Til-advised men have tried tomake itso, butitisa busine 
single thing must the United States be dependent on any other | that ought to be dealt with practically, and I exerci: 
nation? In such acontest which will be forced tosurrender first? | judgmentin dealing with it. 

I would like to see a little more sand and a little more patriot-| I know, or I have reason to believe, that the majo 
ism,a little more Americanism, pvt into the legislation, the laws, party here are on the other side. They may be as rig! 
and the administration of the public affairs of this country. | and fairly represent their constituencies, Iknow, howe\ 

Gentiemen.say there is plenty of money, but there is a wantof represent notonly the Republicans of my district in my 
confidence. “ A want of confidence is a very general.and uncer- | this question, but.also the Democrats and the Populists 
tain term. What produced this want.of confidence? I asked a/| will all tell you so, and I haveno hesitancy in saying th 
man who was working for me, and who, as soon as he learned of question I am perfectly willing to train with those | 


It is proposed to sell gold bonds, to borrow of the for 
and put ourselves in their power. Instead of that, let 
money to our own people, and they will be glad to get i 
is my idea. I would totally disregard the stupid igno 
small politicians and all this talk of ‘*economy” and se 
| ple at work. , Do gentlemen remember the period aft 
when we had two billions of paper money out with n¢ 
hind it but the faith of the Government? And with t! 
we entered on the great era of prosperity. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] said th: 








the run on the banks,#ushed down to get his money, why he did | who are first Americans and then Democrats, and I want 0°. 
it. Hedid not wantthemeney. He replied, ‘I don’t know how | that it ill becomes any Republican or any member of ™; 
it looks to you, Bowers, but tome it looks like corky times ahead. | who at this juncture has joined the gold squad led by G' 
Tam afraid of Congress, if it knocks out silver, stops coining it, | Cleveland in this fight and arenow marching under his ban! 
they have.got money cornered sure.” And that is what has hap- | criticise my attitude. [Laughter.] I am representing 0) )\" 
pened. And when you, gentlemen, ask why youcan notgetmoney | ple here. I represent their views. They ask this House 0° 
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right, to regard the interests of 

wealth which toll- 
The SPEAKER, 

tleman who desires 

proposition. 

speak in the 

man from | 


the people who produee : 
ratherers get rich upon. [Applause. 
The Chair is ready to yrnize 
o address the House in fav 
No gentleman expressing : 
he Chair will re i 


r = 4 
for thir 


chusetts | ™ 

the people fron 

and an imp 

Stat De | } 

than are cont 

himself comes. 

people. [ have no 

have my constituents an) 
All that I can do ] 

and I desire to say 

Territory eng l 

rather they y 

gaged in it no ion of any 

dustry in the represent. L an ] rotectio 

I speak only f ose peo} s thei sts are 

the common ire of the country 

Ga led tog 

ar 


In order to int 


linked 


ne 3g 
Ore 


Lo itl 
ite. asacure for the ills-;which 
inquire what is the cause, and, in seeking the c 
gent men will hing which has 
potency to create widespread effects which 
phenomena 0 t] 
the world. T 


ior 


stitute 
» otlrer nations « 
tle L . HARTER] who spoke 
this morning ascribed all th little actof the Ameri 
the Sherman act, but the gentleman fr 
New York|Mr. HENDRIX] conceded that that was notanadegu 
cause. He said that the Sherman act could not hay 
general financial ; hi 


co 


ean Congress known the 
ecaused 1 
wreckage which began in Australia in 
early part of this ye 

He micht have sai vat it could n 
asters which ensued ng 


1 


have prod iced the dis 
i not cause that 
lasting deciine in prices, in value of all productive indus- 
tries, which has been going on from the year 1873 down to the 
present hour. 

The Shermanact! Has any gent! n pointed out what there 
is in any provision of that statute which could have had such : 
baleful influence upon business in this or any other country 
measure involving only the expenditure of the value of 4,500,000 
ouncesof silverevery month. 
for the construction of a man-of-war, to lie idly upon the sea at 
the threshold of New York Harbor, would gentlemen from that 
city come here and say that expenditure was going to work the 
ruin of this country? 

Silver is not paid forin gold. The terms of the statute, the 
contract obligation of the Goverument of the United States, did 
not provide that silver should be paid forin gold. By the terms 
of the contract under which every Treasury note is issued, both 
partiesare bound to understand that the option isreserved to the 
Government to pay either in gold or silver. 


might have said that it did 


the 


From no ethical 
and from no legal standpoint could any gentleman stand on this 


floor or elsewhere and claim that this Government has broken | 


its obligation or violated its plighted faith in exercising the 
option which is thus retained. 


Every man who originally takes the note is bound to under- | 


stand the terms of the contract. Every man to whom it is 
transferred knows the terms.“ Any Englishman, any American 
knows that there is a trust in behalf of the people of the United 
States that the Secretary shall exercise his discretion in the 
payment either in gold or silver. 

Well, when the silver is purchased and the note is issued, it 


is put in circulation; and why should not.our Government have | 
exercised the option which has been not only in theory but in | 


practice exercised by the French Government for about ninety 
ears—which has been exercised a hundred times within the 
ast twenty years by the Bank of France. That institution 
always exercises the option to pay either in gold or silver. In 


000 of gold, w 


ver, 
for 38,000,000 of people. 
drive gold to a premium? 
But itissaid that this country, with nearly 70,000,000 of people, 
with but.$7 in silver percapita, either in coin or bullion, in the 
reasury, can not, in accordance with the terms of a centract 


When that option is exercised, does it 


nd upon the Baring failure. He | 
continuous and ever- | 
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1y name, 
ple ses. Eve ry body Who a n 

rh Ps. aus , as 
me There is nothing counterfeit : 

Any citizen passing it in paymentfor any com 
ation of any debt, unde } 
Ww hy, sir, all debts, 
understanding on the 
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characteristics of th 
that country, possessing $700,000,000 of silver and about $900,000,- | 
ne there is an undue demand upon the gold, | 

the Bank of France always exercises the option of tendering sil- | 
France has nineteen or twenty dollars in silver per capita | 


pretense or fraud in 
dishonest dollar. It is ju 
just whatitis. Why, sir, wel 
into a court of justice? There are many men here w!l 

stand the rules of evidence, which are supposed to 

upon the rules of logic and common sense. Sup 

tion were, ‘‘ What is this which we call a silver dollar worth?” 
A gentleman would not be permitted to answer. 


ippose 


Why, li you 


go into the London market you can buy bullion, and if the Gov- 





ernment of the United States would permit you to do so you 
could coin it in a dollar and make a profit on your transaction, 
because you could purchase the bullion for 50 cents. But what 
is its market value? What is it worth in exchange for any other 
commodity in the country? That is the standard by which you 
must gauge its value. Any other evidence would be excluded 
as incompetent. Gauged by that, it is to-day in New York ata 
premium. It sells at 3 per cent above par. 

This showsthe extent to which the Government can, by giving 
to a metal a new function and an increased demand, enhance its 
value. A coin clothed with the function of money is worth 50 
per cent more than the metal which it contains as a mere com- 
modity. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] has a theory. It is 
that it dangerous to have too much money. I have heard 
this clasSification made, not by the gentleman who spoke on 
this floor, but to which school of philosophy he seems to belong. 
It divides property into productive wealth, into consumable 
we iith and coin —that is, it means that coin is not wealth atall. 

The gentleman spoke as though he had traveled all of the road 
and knew all that had taken place on this subject since the days 
of Lycurgus down to our time. But I venture to say that in all 
of his travels. through all the centuries, he did not find an econ- 
omist or a publicist, who devoted any attention to the question, 
who did not declare that money is wealth of the very highest 

yower. Why, as with a stroke of magic, it can be transformed 
{nto anything which will minister to the comfort or convenience 
of man or the development of the human race. 

They say that every unnecessary dollar is dead capital and an 
utter waste to the country. Now, if you have money, what can 
you do with it? You can use it for the purchase of commodi- 
ties. You can keep it for prospective purchases that you may 
want to make. You can lend it to be returned with or without 
interest, or you can give it away. These are all useful purposes. 
Or, you can destroy it. The last is the use to which the mono- 
metullists would devote it. Demonetization is destruction. 

Every unnecessary dollar is to be destroyed, especially if it be 
a silver dollar. Why, Mr. Speaker, according to that logic, if 
the gentleman had acoat which he had put by, and by which he 
expected to keep warm in the colder weather, he ought to take 
it out and burn it. Every unoccupied house ought to be con- 
sumed with fire. Every unemployed workman ought to be elec- 
trocuted. 
ite, ‘whom he could not use he would destroy.” Their battle 
cry to-day is similar to that of the old Romans in respect to 
Carthage, Argentum Delendum est. Silver must be destroyed. 

Up to 1873 four billions of the world’s wealth—its metallic 
money—consisted of silver, an equal amount consisted of gold. 
That had come down as a bimetallic system from the past ages. 
All the peoples of the earth, you may call it wealth or what you 
please, for three thousand years had planted their credit and 
business on this rock. 

[n i873, while our superstructure of productive industry was 
based on this foundation, a cataclysm occurred which shattered 
the foundation, and the wealth of the world has been sinking in 
value ever since. 

The index numbers of the Economist show that, during the 
past twenty years in the London market, the gold value of twenty- 
two leading articles has declined in the same ratio as silver. 

In Hamburg Dr. Soetbeer, the noted statistician and econo- 
mist, shows that articles there have declined in the same man- 
ner. Seven great standard commodities in this country have 
been ailected by thesame causes, and the same operation has ap- 
plied tothem. Such has been the effect upon the general range of 
prices. As gold has appreciated, by reason of the increased work 
put upon it by curtailment of the use of silver, all other things 
in their gold prices have suffered a corresponding decline. All 
forms of wealth and property, except gold credits and fixed 
charges, have been nibbled away by the ever-increasing demands 
of the money clairns. 

A commission was appointed by the English Government a 
few years ago ‘‘ upon the depression of trade.” You, gentlemen, 
who are so fond of quoting the English as being ex cathedra on 
all questions relating to finance, when you take up the findings 
of this impartial commission, which extended its investigation 
not only into that but into all countries where the matters under 
consideration vould beillustrated by experience, will find strong 
language upon the subject, 

These were the conclusions: 

First, that the depression dated from the year 1873 or thereabouts. 

Second, that it ext«-nded to nearly every branch of industry, including 
agriculture, manufactures, and mining, and that it was not confined to any 
one, but had been eer aees toa greater or less extent in fll the industrial 
countries of the world. 

Third, that it appeared to be <iosely connected with the serious fall in 


genera) prices which, even then, was most observable, though it has been 
since more strongly remarked, resulting in the diminution, In some cases 


is 


Indeed the Malthusian is the philosophy of the gold- 
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even to the total loss, of profit and consequent irregularity of employment 
to the wage-earners. 

Fourth, that the duration of the depression has been most unusual and 
abnormal. No adequate cause for this state of things was discoverable, un- 
less it could be found in the same general dislocation of values caused by 
currency changes, and which would be capable of affecting an area equal to 
that which the depression of trade had covered 

Ernst Seyd, a distinguished economist, in 1873, at the time of 


| the proposed demonetization of silver by Germany and other 


countries, predicted this continuous depression, as the cause for 
it would be the curtailment of the money, the basic means of 
value, represented by four billion dollars’ worth of silver; that 
as that was cut down and demonetized values, would be depressed, 
and you would have all the evils which have since ensued. 

How prophetic was his vision! 

But they say gold has notadvanced in value. 
prices of things that all things have declined in value. 
reference to all those things gold has advanced in value. 

Gentlemen, I want to call your attention to the words of Sen- 
ator JOHN SHERMAN, a distinguished statesman, to whom all 
the evils growing out of this unfortunate legislation in 1873 
have been attributed. I say that he knows to-day, and that he 
has declared, that by reason of that act gold has advanced, to 
the detriment of all industrial enterprises, and to the advance- 
ment of the wealth of those whose wealth consisted of credits 
and fixed charges. I will ask the Clerk to read a letter ad 
dressed by Senator SHERMAN to Mr. Groesbeck, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, July 15, 1878. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


It is in the gold 
With 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, July 15, 1879 

DEAR Sir: Tothat part of your letter of the 12th instant, in which you 
ask my view of the matters confidedin the monetary commission, I have 
somedelicacy in replying very fully. 

During the Monetary Conference in Paris, when silver in our country was 
excluded from circulation by being undervalued. I wasstrongly in favor of the 
single standard of gold, and wrote a letter, Which you will tind in the pr 
ceedings of that conference, Stating briefly my view. At that time the 
wisest among us did not anticipate the sudden fall of silver or the rise of 
gold that has occurred. 

This uncertainty of the relation between the two metals is oneof the chief 
arguments in favor of a monometallic system, but other arguments, show 
ing the dangerous effect upon industry by dropping one of the precious 
metals from the standard of value, outweigh, in my mind, all theoretical ob- 
jections to the bimetallic system. * * * 

JOHN SHERMAN, Secretary. 


Mr. RAWLINS. He attributes it to the same cause. Now, 
there was not a delegate to the conference in 1878 who did not 
appreciate that the demonetization of silver was the cu.use. 
There was not a delegate in the conference of 1881 who did not 
recognize the same fact. There was not a delegate in the con- 
ference of 1892 at Brussels who did not declare the same thing : 
and we have another prediction here, gentlemen, to which | 
earnestly call your attention, because in this declaration you 
find the cause of the distress with which we are afflicted to-da) 
predicted in unerring language. Mr. Rothschild, who is not 
supposed in any degree to be biased in favor of silver, who is 
not supposed to be a silver lunatic, used this language in No 
vember, 1892. Listen to it, gentlemen : ’ 

I need hardiy remind you that the stock of silver in the world is estimate 
at some thousandsof millions. And if this conference were to break wp wi 
outarriving at any definite result, there would be adepreciation in the va 
of that commodity which it would be frightful to contemplate, and out 
which a monetary panic would ensue, the far-spreading effect of which i 
would be impossible to foretell.” 

Mr. BLAND. They have got the panic now. 

Mr. RAWLINS. That conference broke up without arrivin 
at any definite result. Then came that great decline of silver 
Then ensued the financial wreckage and crash in Australia. 
And let me stop here to call attention to another prediction, 
one of many made at this conference. It was said there that 
unless the nations did agree that the next step would be the 
closing of the mints in India, and what would happen then 
Why that would precipitate and cause a decline, an absolute 
destruction of billions of dollars, represented by silver in its 
value and all values having relation to it, and that a depressio1 
would accordingly ensue. 

That has happened. That prediction has been verified by « 
fail in silver and all other things in one week of 20 per cent. 
Just think of it! All the wealth in one month has sustiined a 
loss of 20 per cent; and all the accumulation of all the ages of 
all people to that extent swept away by the fiat of a council of 
ten men decreeing the closure of the mints in India. But what 
next was to complete the misfortunes of the human race? Sir 
Rivers Wilson in that conference said: 

What are the results to which this double action of the part of the great 
purchasers of silver might lead? Certain high authorities believe that the 
sudden cessation of the purchase of silver in the United States and the clos 
ing of the Indian mints, should these events actually occur, would lead to 4 
heavy fall in silver and a disastrous disturbance of commerce. 

When I looked into this question, I did so conscientiously for 
the purpose of arriving at the truth, and as I saw to declare it. 
I see the destruction of silver bringing disaster. The most dis- 
tinguished economists throughout the world have declared the 
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ts which would ensue from such action of this Governmen 
wnfavorable to silver. The mindisdriven tothe conclusion that 
those men presaged the truth. 

The President has sent a message to this Congress, and in 
that message he has depicted and portrayed the evil effect of 

rding money. Ido not wish to und it. During 
he time money is hoarded it is, so far as active use is concerned 
; if it were demonetized or sunk in the depths of the ocean; be 
use the ** quantity,” which some gentlemen call immaterial and 
nimportant, has been diminished. Whati ation but 
.more destructive and a more permanent form of hoarding. 
The hoarder will keep itup until he has sense enough to r« 
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store 


it to the channels of trade. 
Here the hammer fell. | 
the SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. BLAND. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
have time to conclude his remarks. 


“The re was no objection. 
Mr.RAWLINS. I thank the ¢g 


ntlemen. I shall endeavor not 


to weary them by an unnecessary wasteof time. Isay the mone} 
so demonetized is lost until the power which can restore it re- 


covers sufficient knowledge to put it back, or reclothe it with 
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the functions by which it may become useful in the channels of | 


trade. You can have no efficiency, which is the desirable thing, 
without quantity,can you? And as you increase the quantity you 
strengthen the efficiency; as you diminish the quantity you 
weaken the efficiency. If there were in the bank vaults to-day 
throughout this country 10 per cent more of quantity, there 
would be a stronger basis on which to restore the confidence of 
the country. 

While the President deprecates hoarding, he recommends the 
adoption of a policy for itsencouragement. 

Monetary contraction always leads to a decline in values. As 
demonetization gces on the purchasing power of the remaining 
money grows. Hoarding is thus made profitable. Investments 
can not be safely made without a certainty of loss so long as the 
decline in values continue. If loans are made upon a good mar 
gin to-day, in a short time the security becomes inadequate. 

So, ever increasing in value, without risk of loss, the money 
will be safely stored away and held. 

Take the Bank of England. In 1881 it had a reserve of £42, 
000,000; but with the demonetization of silver and the increased 
demand for gold resulting therefrom, such an encroachment has 
been made upon it that the reserve in ten years decreased until 
now it has about £22,000,000 asareserve. Sir Samuel Montague, 
ina recent article published in Littel’s Living Age, a man of 
long experience in Lombard street, portrayed more vividly 
than the gentlemen who take the opposite side of this question 
that her financial system was like a pyramid standing on its apex; 
a great superstructure of credit, which, if people lose their con- 
fidence, would be toppled over on account of the insufficiency of 
the base of gold on which it rests, and he says that such would 
have happened, and the English bank would have gone to pieces 
as the result of the Barings failure had it not been able to obtain 
a gold loan of $15,000,000 from the Bank of France. 

Now, the necessity for gold is indicated by its demand for coin- 
age. Iean demonstrate, [ think, to the satisfaction of any gen- 
tleman upon this floor that the gold supply of the world is inad- 


equate. I take the figures for 1889. In that year there was 
produced $120,000,000 of gold throughout the world. Dr. Soet- 


beer estimated that there was consumed in the arts in 186 
$60,000,000, and that the amount used for such purposes was 
ually increasing. 

In the Report upon the Mineral Industries of this country it 
appears that the amount consumed in the arts in 1880 in this 
country alone was $10,000,000, and in 1890, according to the esti- 
mate of the Director of the Mint, it had risen to $16,000,000. 
therefore, it would be a reasonable estimate to say that the 
umount of gold consumed in the arts throughout the world in 
S89 was $70,000,000... Taking that estimate, there remained 
50,000,000 for coinage. 

Now, what was the amount coined? 
eight million dollars. 
lind $118,000,000 more gold demanded for coinage than was pro- 
duced that year. That meant, of course, a recoinage by one na- 
tion of the coins of another, so that what one gained another lost. 
This demand for gold was so insatiate that it overcame the vim 
tnertia, the cost of transportation, the expense of a double or 
triple mintage, and of the premium (which has been spoken of 
here as being as high as 1 and 2 per cent) which one country 
charges as a penalty upon the exportation of its gold to another. 

Now, shut down t}.e silver mines, from which from one-third 
to one-half of all the gold produced comes: take one-third from 
$120,000,000 and you have $80,000,000 remaining, and in buta 
few years, if not already, the demand for gold for use in the in- 
dustrial arts will encroach upon your original stock. Then 
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One hundred and sixty- 














think of the millions, according to the estimate of J 
which th d stock annually shrinks from wear a1 ss of 
coins And yet men dream of universal gold monome 

» WO! that we look with trepidation upon the p oO 

d fro é ountries of million dollars of go \us 
tria-Hungary soug to get upon a g i specie basis an 
i. law to that effect converting ble ve onds ol 
bonds. She it them n the 1 tl 1. beari { ! 
cent interest, at 90 or 92, and ends d to t h 
she could not t it anyw!l » in the wid 8 
over to Ame i to fileh it fr t Ire of the ( xd 
Stutes. 

That was the reason why last year $87,000,000 of gold 1 this 
country. but, notwithstanding the sacrifi which Austvie- 
Hungary was willing to make to get upon old basis sl ould 
not do it, and only a month ago the news was flushed across t 
ocean that the time at which such specie p 1ents were to be 
result ( is to be deferred till 1896 T there cenas to be 
sucn ( m to cold nd it was permit oO ow bes 
has rt 1 ce iately. 

ow, i S osed to k oO get upon > cle OUNSIS, ¢ ( n 
vold to cover t r te of the preml ipo! ( 10 tha 
inconvertible | er mol Ee mberthat Austr vile id 
that the res t of her atte rt W to cre e disaster to the USl- 
ness interests of the world, causing a financi ash in Eneloand 
itsel nd then suppose that Russia and I 1, and other coun- 
tries throughout the civilized and uncivilized world shoul 
mike the same effort, what would happen? 

In 1816, when England adopted the gold standard, such was the 
increased demand for gold that there immediately resulted a fall 
in the prices of other things That led to a general financial 
disturbance ich was depicted Mr. Clay, most eloquently in 
1820, pointing out the dire disasters which had come upon our 
country. 

Why. sir, the idea of universal gold monometallism ha n 
justly described as Utopian. It is aneffort to cover the finun- 

| ci bed with olden blanket whic is not big enough ¥ 
pull it to one ie and the other suffers fro the exposur‘ [t 
is indecent to attempt it \ 31 l edyr W ive 
found the cause The dre m of th onome ist 1S 1dle | S 
an iridescen I m of fatuity | J ting Irom iguo 
rance. |Applaus Why, sir, the remedy i » restore ‘osilve 
the functions of money which it has pos d in ail oO 
universilly recognized for three thousand years as to ‘ 
garded us ulmost, if not quite, an arrangement of nature it f 
~ The realecause of the widespread depression is found in t ‘ 
that, during the past twenty years the quantity orsupply of pr 
mary money h ot kept pace with the incre:se of population, of 
business production, and the growth of commerce. The ol 
money has been demanded in new and extensive fields, not only 
in America, b in Asia and Africa. Moreover, the supply of 
primary met ec money has been curtailed by the demonetiza- 
tion and inhibi coinage of silver, while the demand for gold 
for use in the industrial arts has constantly increased nd its 
| productio: sus uniformly diminished. ‘The tremend: loss 
in silver has in no degree been compensated by any inc sed 
supply of gold. 

As the value or price of all other things varices directly as the 
quantity or supply of primary money constituting the standard 
of its measurement, it follows thatas such money conti prices 
must fall; or if the supply of money remains the same, but has 
wider distribution, is mide to do duty ina wider field and in ne 
channels, a proportionate fall in values must ensue. The sa 
result takes place when the articles or objects which money 
measures are increased or multiplied. 

The corr tion of these propositions is, that the money an . 


After deducting for use in the arts, you | 


fixed charg and liabilities, solvable alone in that medium all 
gauged by other things, undergo appreciation. 

Talk about ‘‘ evolution.” That termis only properly applicable 
in a scientific sense to the animate, not to the inanimate world. 
You can not make avicious theory respectable by bestowing upon 


itascientific appellation. Evolution—the survival of the fitte 


can only be applied to this question upon the assumption that it 
means the predominance of might over right. Mr. SHERMAN 
wrote his letter to the conferencs in 1867 recommending gol 

Was that “evolution?” He afterward, in his letter of 1878, said 


he had made a mistake, that he did not act upon sufficient infor- 
mation. How is ‘‘ evolution” going onin England? Why, sir, 


Barelay, Goshen, and many others, all great statesmen over in 
that country, are falling rapidly into the the: ries of the bimetal- 
list. The ‘tevolution ’ is all the other way 


Now, I want to say a word about the single standard. Why, 
sir, gold and silver have constituted in all the ages of the wor!d 
a mode of measuring the value ofall articles of utility. Wemay 


have a measure composed of two metals—a measure of value as 
well as of distance—and the best measure of distance is that 
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th is compos 

at or cold both ways, so that th: 

iins the same. If you will take the aggregate of gold and 

‘and put them together, you will find that they have been 

table in this form than when taken separately. 

t a system which’shall operate like the compensatory 

so that the radius of oscillation will ever remain the 

at is the bimetallic system. As to the unit, 

r, or a shilling, or a rupee, or anything 

;immaterial. The unit of account is unimportant; it is 

lmeasure, that whi 

ver and the natural ine 
entof mining industries 


tion of the metals 


iC SY 


rease growing out of the develop- 
as God has placed them in the hills 

that their money is based upon this, in mak- 

long-time contract they can measure the stock on hand, and 

timate the probabilities of production, and they can 

what compensation in the form of interest they should 

rvein order that they may notsuffer loss. Butif the system 

entleman from Ohio [Mr. HAR | is adopted, what will 

ult? I think the gentleman used somewhat extrava- 

age; that he spoke somewhat recklessly, though with 

ind good nature, and with aneloquence which I highly 

ciated. His theory would result inthis: when we leave the 

illic basis of money, which all the monometallists say is 

the ulterior end, we shall issue gold bonds which we will place 
upon the market at a discount, realizing, perhaps, 90 per cent. 

Our own bankers will buy these bonds and then issue notes 
upon them at their par value, thus giving to the bankers of the 
country the profits arising from a monopoly of making money 
for. the people. Under such a system every contract would have 
to be made with reference to the caprice of the banks, always 
controlled by their interest or greed. 

Why, sir, gentlemen talk about the bounty or tribute whichis 
to be paid to silver miners of the West. They are not opposed 
to tribute, but they want its direction to be toward the East, not 
the West. Where are the votes to come from that will defeat 
the proposition of justice and right involved in the simple restor- 
ation of silver? 

Will the votes come from those who are opposed to exactions 
in the form of bounties, to make profitable unprofitable indus- 
tries? Vill the votes against this proposition come from the 
West or the South? Or will they come from Pennsylvania, the 
home of the people who exact tribute; from New York, from Mas- 
sachusetts, from the people east of the Alleghenies who have 
built up colossal fortunes upon the accumulations of tribute by 
means of which the burdens of debt have been multiplied and 
increased in quantity throughout all this land? 

[ do not speak in favor of *‘ protecting ’ mining industries. I 
want to tell you here one fact in respect to mining in our Terri- 
tory. The average life of a mine there isabout ten years. When 
amine is exhausted it is worthless. Within this time the in- 
vestor must get back, not merely his interest, but his princi- 
pal. The people in that Territory have invested $100,000,000 in 
that industry. As the matter now stands, that wealth is confis- 
cated. At 20 to 1,scarcely more than expenses of operating the 
mines can be realized. In the mining States 12,000 miles of rail- 
road are dependent for support upon the tonnage derived from 
mineral productions. That.is the basis upon which are secured 
some three hundred or four hundred million dollars of bonds. 
More than a billion dollars.is involved. 

Our people who weat to that country relying upon the contin- 
uance of a system older than history is able te record, which they 
supposed was built upon the “rock of ages,” have risked their 
all for the redemption of one-third of this. continent, under un- 
paralleled difficulties, by the sacrifice of much blood, much tur- 
moil and suffering. Yet, gentlemen from New York laugh and 
sneer and say that in order to get the monopoly of issuing a lit- 
tle currency to the extent of a,small percentage upon the bonded 
indebtedness of the United States they ave willing to confiscate 
all this wealth and drive those people to misery and financial 
death. [Applause.] 

It may be a beautiful picture for those gentlemen to contem- 
plate—the picture of that country remitted to desolation and 
famine. It may be that they are willing to see that country, 
now teeming with wealth, activity,enterprise, intelligence, and 
patriotism, brought to ruin and desolation; butl invoke. the good 
sense and the common honesty of represeptatives of the Ameri- 
can people to thwart this nefarious object. The work of our 
hauds may generally goto decay, but beautiful structuresof stone 
**more enduring than brass” will stand as the mute and mighty 
monument of a nation’s folly and a people’s despair. 

Such must be the result if the policy recommended isadopted, 
and yet it stalks forth, a very demon of destruction, before which 
any liend or devil might bow with reverence. 

They say we can not do italone ; that we mustlet Russia start, 
let England start, let France start, let some other nation start. 


Vhen men know 
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general dimension always | 
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growing outof the discovery and pro- | 





But, Mr. Speaker, in the name of God, who is more in 
in starting than we? We have more than a billion d 
indirectly involved. We produce 28 per cent of the ox 
per cent of the worid’s productof silver. A great i 
involved, as well as the values of all wealth, producti 
sumable. 
We are the most powerful and capable of all nation 
most interested in starting. We can, as France did f 
years, by the free and untrammelled coinage of gold : 
linking the metals together, preserve thei ur 
we do with two-thirds of the inhabitants 
ver basis on one side 
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value of silver in the London market did 

a ly due to the 1 
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d that such fi was wholly 

lange bstween London and Paris.an 

Since that time as silver has been demoneti 
in value, as every man must concede, on account of 
able legislation towards silver, and because of th 
its use as money. 

Now, gentlemen say you can not remonetize : 
it by legislation because it has been depreciat 
nated by Mr. Goschen as a “vicious circle.” Resto: 
condition on which gold is based, with all the privileges 
and the two meials will stand together side by side t 
monetary work of the world, as they have done for th 
years. 

But, Mr. Speaker, gentlemen tell us that the test, t 
test of the silver dollar, is to melt it down in acrucibl 
see what will be its worth after the process. I say to 
restore to it the privileges that gold has, and then me 
and the process will show how it will stand the test. 
pose you apply the fire test to vour paper money; put i 
crucible, melt it down, and see what it will be worth 
process. 

Now, gentlemen, I have done, and I thank youfor y: 
tion. I have no vote in this House in behalf of the pe 
resent; but Ido beseech you that you will so acias to | 
to the business.not only of the people in my own, but 
tire country and throughout the civilized world. T! 
we set. out in the right direction shall be followed. 
not. go it alone. 

A little more thanacentury agoabsolutism and tyra 
ernment had been evolved, and, as representing the 
the fittest, dominated the world. Our forefathers di 
for others to start, but went it alone, and gave evolu 
departure in the direction of individualism and libert 
imitate their example. [Applause.] 

Mr. BOATNER. Mr. Speaker— 

The SPBAKER. The gentleman from Louisian 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as the hoi 
ment has nearly arrived, [ move that the House do 1 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from L 
BOATNER] yield for that purpose? 

Mr. BOATNER. With the understanding tha 
floor. 

Mr. BLAND. Of course. 

The motion of Mr. BLAND was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 51 minutes p. m.) th 
journed until Monday, August 14, 1893, at 11 o'clock : 
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SENATE, 
MONDAY, August 14, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MriuBurn, D. D. 
JOHN W. DANIEL, a Senator from the State of Vi 
WIEAAIAM P. FRy®, a Senator from the State of Maine, 

in their seats to-day. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday last w: 
approved. 


ANNIVERSARY OF LAYING THE CAPITOL CORNER 


A message from the House of Representatives, by 4 
Tow1.5s, its Chief Clerk,:.announced that the House hac 


a jot resolution (H..Res.2) providing for the appropri'te | 
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memoration of the one-hundreth anniversary of the 
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the corner stone of the Capitol of the United States, September 


18. 1793, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate 








Mr. VOORHEES J venture to ask that the Senate consider 
the joint re tion, i th it be put upon its passare now. 
For that ose let it be read. I will merely state that it has 
been car nsidered ul imouslty passed by th 
House 

By unanimous conser oint olution (1 R pro- 
vid ) He p yy co I l of © ht } 
dredth ann sary of the h r stone of the Capl- 
tol of the United S s, Sept 7 1 it 
( ered asin © ( \ é 

| joint res } ( to th wit nd 
ment, ordered to ! I read tT rd time ne 
" } 
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rhe VII -ESTIDENT ve fe the Sx ‘ p rom 
the Court ¢ ims, transmitting a ti Ce of the findin 
of that cou n the « saac D nport nd other cl 
anis Zz United Stat which Lt np vu 
papers, wa fer ad to tl Comn { on ¢ 5 nd <¢ d 
to | prin 
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propriation b ie for sinking artesian wells in t Territo 
which wasr mn yon Irrigation and Ri - 
tion cf Arid 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Elizabeth, N. J 
praying for an investigation of the charges upon which certain 
American citizens are alleged to be confined in English prisons; 


+ ; 


which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations 

He also presented a petition of the General Synod of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of York, Pa., praying that the Chinese 
people be treated in the spirit which Christians should show to 
their neighbors; which was referred to the Committee on For 
eign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Missionary 
Methodist Episcopal Church of New York, praying for the re- 
peal of what is known as the Geary Chinese law; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary of Allegheny, Pa., praying for the suppression of the 
liquor traffic between the United States and the New Hebrides 
Islands; which was referred to the Committee on Foreign R 
tions. 

He also presented two petitions of citizens of Shawnee 
petitions of citizens of Boston, Mass.,and a petition of The Le 
Protective Association of Cigar Manufacturers of New York Citi 
praying for the immediate repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
so-called Sherman silver law: which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finan 


Society of the 


n lo- 


Ohio: 





He also presented the petition of Amos Cross, of New or 
late first lientenant, United States Arm rayineg for the pas- 
sace of certain legislation for his relief: which was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affair 

Mr. PLATT presented a petition of citizens of New Ha le 
Conn., praying for the repealof the purchasing clause of th 
actof July 14, 1890, and the appointment of a committee to devise 
a scientific plan of currency: which wea eferred to the m- 


mittee on Finance. 

Mr. BUTLER presented the petition of R. 5. Lipscomb and 29 
other citizens of Gaffney, 5S. ¢ praying for the repeal of th 
silver-purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law without 
substitute legislation, except the appointment of a commission 
to consider and recommend an adequate plan of curreney: which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

fle also presented memorials of the Farmers’ Alliance of 
Orangeburg County, S. C.,andof the Barnwell County Alliance, 
No. 607, of Barnwell County, S. C., signed by W.S. Bamberg, M 
J. Pate, and J.C. Miller, remonstrating against the repeal of the 
so-called Sherman silver law unless accompanied by free coinage 
of silver; which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Farmers’ Alliance of Spar- 

tanburg County, S. C., praying for the free coinage of silver: 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 
a Ho also presented a petition of the Columbia (S. C.) Board of 
Trade, praying that an appropriation be made for the opening 
up of the Congaree River for navigation irom Granby to the foot 
of Ginais street, Columbia. 8. C.; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a petition of a large number of busi- 
ness men, merchants, and property owners of Chicago, [il., pray- 
ing that the purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman silver 








law be repealed, that no substitutes of any kind whatever be en- | 
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ment: which was referred to the Committee on Foreign R 
| tions. 
Mr. STOCKBRIDGE presented petitions of th 
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trade and sundry citizens of Grand Rapids and Detroit, Mich., 
praying for the repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the so- 
called Sherman law; which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. HAWLEY presented a petition of the Norwich (Conn.) 
Board of Trade, favoring the immediate and unconditional re- 
peal of all acts authorizing Government purchases of silver; 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PERKINS presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of San Francisco, Cal., praying for the enactment of a sub- 
stitute for the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman 
law; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
San Francisco, Cal., praying for the annexation of the Hawaiian 
Islands; which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

He also presented a petition of bankers and citizens of San Jose, 
Cal., praying for the repeal of the purchasing clause of the so- 
called Sherman silver law; which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance, 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
San Francisco, Cal., praying for the construction of the Nica- 
ragua Canal; which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Knights of Labor of Los 
Angeles, Cal., praying for the enforcement of what is known as 
the Geary Chinese law; which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CALL presented petitions of the Florida Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation of Jacksonville; of citizens of Gainesville; and of citizens 
of Fernandina, in the State of Florida, praying for the repeal of 
the purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman silver law; which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

PAYMENT OF SESSION EMPLOYES. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I am directed by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, to whom was referred the joint resolution (H. Res. 
1) making available appropriations for the payment of session 
employés of the House and Senate during the first session of the 
Fifty-third Congress, to report it back favorably, without amend- 
ment, and to ask for its immediate consideration. Under a de- 
cision of the Treasury Department the regular appropriations 
can not be availed of at the present session. 

By unanimous consent, the joint resolution was considered as 
in Commitiee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. HAWLEY introduced a bill (S. 260) to amend an act en- 
titled ‘‘ An act to authorize the construction of a bridge across 


the Missouri River at the mostaccessible point between the city | 


of Kansas and the town of Sibley, in the county of Jackson and 
State of Missouri,” approved March 3, 1887; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 261) to authorize the construction 
of an addition to the public building at Hartford, Conn.; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 262) for the relief of the legal rep- 
resentutives of Orsemus B. Boyd; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 263) authorizing the President to 
place upon the retired list of the Army sergeants Francis Long 
and Maurice Connell, late of the Signal Corps, United States 
Army, survivors of the Lady Franklin Bay expedition; which 
was read twice by its title, ahd referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. BUTLER introduced a bill (S. 264) for relief of the Cita- 
del Academy, of Charleston, 8.C.; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 265) to provide for a May term of 
the district court of the United States for the eastern district of 
South Carolina; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 266) providing for the erection of 
an equestrian statue of Gen. Francis Marion; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the Li- 
brary. , 

He also introduced a bill (S. 267) to amend section 19 of an act 
entitled ‘‘An act to regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 
1887; which was read twice by its title, and -eferred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstxrte Commerce. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 268) for the relief of Henry E. 
Young, administrator of Thomas Ashton Coffin, deceased; which 
—_ read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 

aims. 
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He also introduced a bill (S. 269) for the relief of Jacob T. 
Cohen and J. Randolph Mordecai, administrators of M. C. Mor- 
decai; which was read twice by its title, andreferred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 270) to provide for the purchase 
of lands adjoining the United States naval station, Port Royal, 
S. UC.; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 271) for the relief of the heir of 
Hamilton Slawson, jr.; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 

He alsointroduced a bill (S. 272) for the relief of the Mount Zio: 
Society, of Winnsboro, S. C.; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 273) for the relief of M. B. Ryan, 
administrator de bonis non, son and only heir at law of John §, 
Ryan, deceased, late of Charleston, S. C.; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 
¥ He also introduced a bill (S. 274) making appropriation for the 
establishment of a national park near Florence, 8. C.; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 275) for the relief of the legal 
representatives of John Boyle, deceased; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 276) to increase the efficiency of 
the Engineer Corps of the Navy; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He alsointroduced a bill (S. 277) forthe relief of certain officers 
of the Navy; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committees on Naval Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 278) to empower Robert Adger 
and others to bring suit in the Court of Claims for rent alleged 
to be due them; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 279) for the relief of the legal rep- 
resentatives of John Boyle, deceased; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 280) to repeal section 3412 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, the same being section 
122 of the national bank act: which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 281) to provide for the construction 
of a public building at Spartanburg, South Carolina; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 232) to amend an act entitled ‘‘An 
act to credit and pay to the several States and Territories, and 
the District of Columbia, all moneys collected under the direct 
tax levied-by the act of Congress, approved August 5, 1841,” a) 
proved March 2, 1891; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 283) for the relief of Mary R. Wi 
cox, administratrix; which was read twice by its title, and, with 
the accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 284) to reimburse George C. Tan- 
ner, late consul, etc., the sum of $200, paid by him for rent 
rooms; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. HOAR introduced a bill (S. 285) to establish a uniform 
system of bankruptcy throughout the United States; which was 
a twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the Ju- 

ciary. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 286) for the relief of the owne 
and the crew of the Hawaiian bark Arctic; which was read twi 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relation 

He also introduced a bill (S, 287) for the erection of a public 
building at Brockton, Mass.; which was read twice by its tit 
and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 288) for the relief of Clara A. 
Graves, Lewis Smith Lee, Florence P. Lee, Mary S. She!don 
and Elizabeth Smith, heirs of Lewis Smith, deceased; which w:is 
read twice by its title. and referred to the Committee on Claims 

Mr. HUNTON (by request) introduced a bill (S. 289) to secure 
depositors in national banks; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 290) for the relief of Isaac Daven- 
is and others, citizens of Virginia; which was read twice by 

ts title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 


LT)- 


He also introduced a bill (S. 291) to authorize the Washington, 
Alexandria and Mount Vernon Electric Railway Company to 
construct a bridge across the Potomac River opposite Observa- 
tory Hill; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 
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He also introduced a bill (S. 292) granting the right of way | 


through the Arlington ReservMion for electric railway pur- 
poses; Which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 293) to authorize the Washing- 
ton, Alexandria and Mount Vernon Electric Railway Company 
to construct a railroad through certain streets and reservations 
in the District of Columbia; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. VOORHEES introduced a bill (S. 294) to provide for the 
issue of circulating notes to national banks; which was read the 
first time by its title. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I ask that the bill be read at length. 

The bill was read the second time at length, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives, etc., That upon any 
deposit already or hereatter made of any United States bonds bearing inter- 
esi in the manner required by law, any national banking association which 
has made or shall make such deposit shall be entitled to receive from the 
Comptroller of the Currency circulating notes of different denominations, 
in blank, registered and countersigned as provided by law, not exceeding in 
the whole amount, including circulating notes previously issued, the par 
value of the bonds deposited: Provided, That at no time shall the amount 


of such notes issued to any association exceed the amount at such time 
actually paid in of its capital stock. 


Mr. VOORHEES. i ask that the accompanying letter of the 
Secretary of the Treasury be read. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The letter will be read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., August 11, 1893. 


My DEAR SIR: Your favor of the 10th instant, inclosing form ofa bill ‘*‘ to 
provide for the issueof circulating notes to national banks,” and asking the 
views of the Secretary of the Treasury as to the advisability of its passage, 
is received. 

The enactment of such a law as proposed would enable the national banks 
to issue and putinto circulation at once, on bonds already deposited with 
the Treasurer of the United States, about $19,000,000 in currency in addition 
to the amount now authorized, and this, in my opinion, would afford a very 
considerable measure of relief to the country under existing circumstances. 
I therefore recommend the passage of the bill. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. G. CARLISLE, Secretary. 

Hon. D. W. VOORHEES, 

Chairman Committee on Finance, United States Senate. 


Mr. VOORHEES. I ask that the bill and accompanying let- 
ter be referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That reference will be made. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana introduced a bill (S. 295) for the re- 
lief of Mrs. Mattie S. Holland; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. MCPHERSON (by request) introduced a bill (S. 296) to 
authorize the construction of bridges over the North or Hudson 
River, between the States of New York and New Jersey; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

He also (by request) introduced a bill (S. 297) torefer the claim 
of Eli Ayres to the Court of Claims and quiet the title to certain 
lands in the State of Mississippi; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. VILAS introduced a bill (S. 298) for the relief of Anne C. 
Livingston; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. GALLINGER introduced a bill (S. 299) making an appro- 
priation toward the construction of a dock at the Portsmouth 
navy-yard; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 300) to provide for the free ex- 
change through the mails between the several States of the 
United States of America, and between said States and foreign 
nations, of public printed reports and documents of the several 
States of the United States; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 301) relating to jurisdictional 
questions between the State and Federal courts; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 302) for the relief of the adminis- 
trators of Isaac P. Tice, deceased, and others; which was read 
twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 

_ He also introduced a bill (S. 303) to allow appeals in cases aris- 
ing under the pension laws of the United States; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 304) to increase pensions for loss 
of the sight of both eyes; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I introduce sundry pension bills, all of 
which passed the Senate at the last session of Congress. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions: 

A bill (Ss. 305) granting a pension to Annie M. Greene; 
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A bill (S. 
A bill (S. 
A bill (S. 
F. Young. 
Mr. COKE introduced a bill 


306) granting 
307) granting 
308) granting 
309) granting 


a pension to Helen A. Patterson; 

a pension to Farnest C. Emerson; 

a pension to Mary A. Wise; tnd 

an increase of pension to Harrison De 


S. 310) reconveying to the origi- 


| nal grantors the title to certain lands in the State of Louisiana 


conveyed by them to the United States; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 311) authorizing the Rockport and 
Harbor Island Suburban Railroad to construct a bridge across 
the Corpus Christi Channel, known as the Morris and Cummings 
Ship Channel, near its entrance into Aransas Bay, in Aransas 
County, Tex.; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 312) authorizing the Aransas 
Harbor Terminal Railway Company to construct a bridge over 
and across the Corpus Christi Channel, known as the Morris 
and Cummings Ship Channel, in Aransas County, Tex.; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 313) appropriating funds for in- 
vestigations and tests of American timber; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Agricuiture and 
Forestry. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 314) to provide for an inspector of 
mines in the Indian Territory, and for other purposes; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 315) for the relief of William 5S. 
McKnight and James W. Richardson; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill(S. 316) for the reliefof A. M.Shannon 
& Co.; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 317) for the erection of a public 
building at Laredo, Tex.; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. DAVIS introduced a bill (S. 318) for the relief of the es- 
tate of Ramsay Crooks; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 319) for the relief of the estate of 
Ramsay Crooks; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. MARTIN introduced a bill (S. 320) granting to the Pur- 
cell Bridge and Transfer Company the consent of the United 
States to construct and maintain a bridge over the South Cana- 
dian River at or within one mile of the town of Lexington, 
county of Cleveland, Territory of Oklahoma; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 321) authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of the Interior to sell the Clements Townsite Com- 
many, of Pottawatomie County, Territory of Oklahoma, certain 
leads in the Territory of Oklahoma, Pottawatomie County: 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 

Mr. PROCTOR introduced a bill (S. 322) to place Dunbar R. 
Ransom on the retired list of the Army; which was read twice 
by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 

Jommittee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 323) providing that appointments 
in staff corps be made from the line of the Army; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 324) to increase the pay of certain 
noncommissioned officers of the Army; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. PEFFER introduced a bill (S. 325) to increase the circu- 
lating medium by issuing Treasury notes payable in lawful 
money of the United States; which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention 
of the Committee on Finance to this particular bill and ask that 
it may be considered in connection with the bill introduced a 
little while ago by the Senator from Indiana[Mr. VoorRHEES]}. 
I think he will find some suggestions in it which will perhaps 
be heipful. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. HARRIS introduced a bill (S. 326) for the relief of C. B. 
Bryan & Co.; which was read twice by its title, and, with the 
accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 327) for the relief of Payne, James 
& Co.; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 328) granting a pension to Mrs. 
Martha Custis Carter, widow of the late Rear-Admiral 8. P. 


The bill will be referred to the 
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Jarter; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 


Committee 
} 


on Pensions. 

He also-(by request) introduced a bill (S. 329) for the relief of 
the estate of William B. Todd, deceased; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lum bia. 

He also (by request) introduced a bill (S. 330) for the relief of 
D. W. and Minna H. Glassie and Joseph C. Nash; which was 
read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. PLATT introduced a bill (S. 331) for the erection of a public 
building at Meriden, Conn.; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred tothe Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

He also introduced a bill (S. 332) for the erection of a public 
building Waterbury, Conn.; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Public Buildingsand Grounds. 
} VANCE introduced a bill (S. 333) for the relief of Margaret 
Kennedy: which was read twice by its title, and, with the accom- 
i d to the Committee on Claims. 
introduced a S. 334) to provide for the pur- 
and the erection of a public building thereon, at 
, in the State of Idaho; which was read twice by its 
ferred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
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Mr. POWER introduced a bill (S. 335) to provide for the dis- 
posal of the abandoned Fort Maginnis military reservation in 
Montana, under the homestead and mining laws, for educational 
and other purposes; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 3386) to provide for the erection of 
a public building in the city of Helena, Mont.; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 


"9% 


He also introduced a bill (S. 337) to provide for the construc- | 


tion of a public building in the city of Butte, Mont.; which was 


read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public | 


Buildings and Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 338) creating two additional land 
districts 
title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands. 


Mr. BATE introduced a bill (S. 339) to authorize the Chatta- | 


nooga Western Railway Company to construct a bridge across the 
Tennessee River near Chattanooga; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. CULLOM introduced a bill (S. 340) to remove the charge 
of desertion from the military record of Frederick A. Noeller; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Mr. TELLER introduced a bill (S. 341) to submit to the Court 
of Private Land Claims, established by an act of Congress ap- 
proved March 3, 1891, the title of William McGarrahan to the 
Rancho Panoche Grande, in the State of California, and for other 
purposes; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 342) for the relief of Mrs. Julia A. 
Humphries; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 348) for the relief of the legal 
representatives of Royal M. Hubbard; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads, 

He also introduced a bill (S. 344) for the relief of William M. 
Keightley; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 345) for the relief of Horace A. 
W. Tabor; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. LODGE introduced a bill (S. 346) to remove the bar of the 
statute of limitation and give the right of appeal in certain 
cases; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE introduced a bill (S. 347) for the relief 
of James and William Crooks, of Canada; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 348) for the relief of John H. 
Russell; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 349) for the relief of Thomas Cham- 
bers; Which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. FAULKNER introduced a bill (S. 350) relative to recogni- 
gance, stipulations, bonds, and undertakings, and to allow cer- 
tain corporations to be accepted as surety thereon; which was 
coed twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the Ju- 

iciary. 


in the State of Montana; which was read twice by its | 





He also introduced a bill (S. 351) authorizing the constr 
of a building for the accommodation of the United States P 
Office; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the ( 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 352) to provide for the | 
of asite and the erection of a public buildihg thereon 
tington, in the State of West Virginia; which was read 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Buildi 
Grounds. ; 

He also introduced a bill (S. 353) to punish the carrying . 
ing of deadly or dangerous weapons within the Distric 
lumbia; which was read twice by its title, and referr 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 354) relating to acknowle 
of instruments affecting real estate within the Distric 
lumbia; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 355) to prevent fraud 
vorces in the District of Columbia; which was read twi 
title, and referred tothe Committee onthe District of Cx 

He also introduced a bill (S. 356) to amend ‘‘An act to 
the manufacture and sale of adulterated food or drug 
District of Columbia,” and transfer the execution ther« 
Department of Agriculture; which was read twice by 
and referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Fore 

He also introduced a bill (S.357) to pension Mary C 
ham; which was read twice by its title, andreferred to t! 
mittee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 358) granting a pension to 1 
Dean; which was read twice by its title, and referred to t 


| mittee on Pensions. 


He also introduced a bill (S. 359) granting a pension to ‘ 
rine A. Sharp; which was read twice by its title, and ref 
the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 360 
Susan E. Fogg; which was re 
to the Committee on Pen 

He also introduced a } 
which was read t 
on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 362) for the relief of Willi 
Wilson; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a biil (S. 363) for the relief of Geo 
Craig; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 364) to carry out the fin 
the Court of Claims in the case of Henry T. Woody; w 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Commi 
Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 365) for the relief of the a 
trator of Andrew D. Coplin, deceased, of Harrison Coun 
Va.; which was read twice by its title, and referred to t! 
mittee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 366) for the relief of th 
court of Berkeley County, W. Va.; which was read twi 
title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 367) for the relief of Julia 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Co 
on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 368) for the relief of Asa 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com 
on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 369) for the relief of Ja 
Stout; which was read twice by its title, and referred to t 
mittee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 370) to refund to the ¢ 
West Virginia the money paid toofficers of the One hundr 
thirty-third Regiment West Virginia Militia, for servi 
dered duringithe rebellion; which was read twice by its ti 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 371) for the relief of t 
representatives of Lewis W. Washington, deceased; w! 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on‘ 

He also introduced a bill (S. 372) for the relief of the « 

A. H. Herr, deceased, late of the District of Columbia 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committ 
Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 373) for the relief of Ni: 
Keneaster; which was read twice by its title, and referr 
Committee on “laims, 

He also introduced a bill (S.374) for the relief of Wi 
Morrison; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
Committee on Claims. 4 

He also introduced a bill (S. 375) providing for the payme™ 
of the amounts due the employés in, and the contractors 


granting a pension 
ud twice by its title, and r 
sions. 

ill (S. 361 


wice-Dy its title, 


for the relief of C. M. 
and referred to the Co 
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furnished castings to the United States Armory at Harpers 
, W. Va., from January 1, 1861, to April 19, 1861, inclusive; 


Ferry 
cl read twice by its title, and referred to the Committ 


which was 
on -laldis. 
lo also introduced a bill 


T+) 1: 1,” 
of the Methodist i 


for the relief of the trustees 
at Harpers Ferry, W. 


























whit h was read twice DY its t 1 referred to the Comn 
Ol ims 
He also introduced a bill (S. 377) for the relief of Robert ¢ 
Murphy; which was read twice by title id referr« to the 
C mittee on ¢ 1m 
also introduced a bill (S. 378) for the relief of Levi Teet 
which was read twic y its title. and referred to the Com . 
tee on Claims. 
salso introduced a bill (S. 379) for the relief of the tru 2 
1e Presbyterian Church of Springfield, Hampshire Count 
WW. Va.; which was read twic« its tit nd referred t l 
Committee on Claims 
also introduced a )) for th ef of E.C. T : 
W bh was read twik nd re to the Committee 
0 Claims. 
Hi lso introduced bill (S. 381 r ti relief of t I 
ol 4 inlty hy iscop l Church; Lich was read twice DY lt l 
nd referred to the Committee on Claims. 
o introduced abill {S. 382) for the relief of Ed 
ney administrator o William Mes rry ‘ i vhi 
re! | twice by its title, and referred tot { itt on (¢ ims 
He also introduced a bill (S. 383) for the relief of the trustees 
of 1e Methodist Epis« } il Chureh of Flat Woods. Braxton 
County, W. Va.; which was read twit by its title, and re- 
fe d to the Committee on Clai 
e also introduced a bill (S. 384 the relief M Davis 
vyhich was read twice by its title, and referred to the Con 
tee on Claims. 
iulso introduced a b S. 385 é ief of ¢ . 
( German Evangelical Chure!] yf Martinst \\ Va 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committce 


ims. 
le also introduced a bill(S. 386) for the reli 
of Barbour County, W which was read 
and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduces 3 for the relief of the trustees 


fof Nathan Reed, 





twice Dy its titie, 





a bill (S. 387 


of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Martinsburg, W. Va.; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred he Committee 
on Claims. 

I lso introduced a bill (S. 388) for the relief of the adminis 
trator of Andrew D. Coplin, deceased, of Harrison Count W 
Va.; which was read twice by its title, and referred to ( l- 
mittee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 389) for the relief of the truste 
of the Methodist Protestant Church of Middleway effer 
Co nty, W. Va.: whi h was r¢ ad twice | Ss ti e, and referred 


to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill 390) for the relief of Moses Grat 
house, of Harrison County, W. Va.; which was read twice b: 
title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

also introduced a bill (S. 391) for the relief of 
of St. Joseph’s Catholic church at Martinsburg, W. Va.: 
was read twice by its title, and referred to 
Claims 


it 


ite also introduced a bill (S. 392) for the relief of the adminis- 
trator of Jacob Coplin, of Harrison County, W. Va.; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 393) for the relief of Lewis Kar- 
rickhoff, of Barbour County, W. Va.; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred the Committee on Claims. 

ie also introduced a bill (S. 394) for the 
Mulvehill; which was read twice by i 
Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill Ss. 305 for the relief of John Pickens, 
of Barbour County, W. Va.; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

_Mr. CHANDLER introduced a bill (S. 396) establishing addi- 
tional regulations concerning immigration to the United S 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on [mmigration. 

: He also introduced a bill (S. 397) for the relief of Lieut. Jerome 
E. Morse, United States Navy; which was read twice by its title. 
— referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. PALMER introduced a bill (S. 398) to provide for the 
erection of a Government building in Chieago, fll.: which was 
readl twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 

S He also introduced a bill (S. 399) for the relief of Bvt. Lieut. 
cae Martin Cutts; which was read twice by its title, and 
erred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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the Committee on 
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pealed. 


Mr. KYLE introduced ill (S. 415) for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Aberdeen, S. Dak.; which was read twice by its 


title, and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 


| Grounds. 


Mr. COCKRELL introduced a bill {S. 416) for the relief of J. 
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C. Irwin & Co. and Charles A. Perry &Co.; which was read twice THE FINANCIAL POLICY. 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. | Mr. GORDON submitted the following resolutions; wh 
He also introduced a bill (S. 417) to perfect the title of the were read: 

Inita 44, 333 > j 7, 

U nited States to the tract of land lying on the west side of Lake Whereas in this Government of the people the popular will is sove: 
Pepin and the Mississippi River, in the State of Minnesota, | in its character, and when clearly expressed should be authoritative wi. 
which belonged to the half-breeds or mixed bloods of the Daco- Compress; ean . sae , sath tie ; 

at * Toth cs . . £ ofl ‘ e 5S certa inanciai reforms are demanded Dy the people, as s 
tah or Sioux Nation of Indians; which was read twice by its title, at the polls, in the formal methods provided by the Constitution and | 
and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee | for expressing the popular will; and 
on Public Lands. Whereas bimetallism, as a means for increasing the volume of soun 


ae, ‘wp r = i aia : : . . stable currency is demanded by all political parties in all recent nati ee 
Mr. COCKRELL. To accompany the bill last introduced, I platforms, and has thus been unmistakably indorsed by a substantially 
yresent the petition of Charles D. Mousso and an accompanying | unanimous vote of the whole people: Therefore, ci 
etter from the Assistant Secretary of the Interior. As it is Resoived, That it is the right of the people to expect, and the duty of 


: “4 ne s43 ai gress to enact, suitable legislation for restoring the metals of the Cons: 
important to have the letter for use and the petition contains | font, their codrdinate place in the monetary system of the Gove 


only eight or ten lines, I ask that the papers be printed as a/| and upon a ratio or plan that will secure their parity or exchangea| tlity 


miscellaneous document, and that they be referred, with the bill, v= oe Sieseese eae me ats 
‘ “ei > a esolved, second, at pledges made to the people in order tosecure } 
to the ommittee _— f ublic Lands. 7 *| should be religiously redeemed in good faith and in justice to the ). 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. That order will be made in the | who, relying upon those pledges, conferred that power. 
absence of objection Resolved, third, That in compliance with these promises made to | 
é Twa 7 — : aici ple, in recognition of the demand made by the people, and in orc 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas introduced a bill (S. 418) referring | tablish coniudence among the people, and to bring urgently needed 


to the Court of Claims the claim of William E. Woodbridge for | the business of the country, the Committee on Finance be, and is her: 
compensation for the use by the United States of his invention structed to report at the earliest day a a bill or bills repex 
relating to projectiles, f hich lette atent jered to permews clause of the statutes called the Sherman law; and p: 1 
reinting to projectiles, ior which letters patent were orderes or ‘the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the countr 
issue to him March 25, 1852; which was read twice by its title, | and for “the coinage of both gold and silver without discriminating again 
and referred to the Committee on Patents. either metal,’’ and formaking ‘the dollar unitof coinage of both met 
- ' * ‘ * * * “of equal intrinsic or exchangeable value.” 
Mr. HUNTON introduced a bill (S. 419) for the relief of the Resolved, fourth, That under proper guards and restrictions, so 


Seaboard and Roanoke Railroad Company; which was read twice | cure uniformity, the power of chartering and establishing banks of is 1¢ 


: : 4 ‘Mie ‘ : Yai may be safely and wisely restored tothe States; that to deny this is to d 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. the capacity of the States for self-government; and that the said Com: 


Mr. GALLINGER introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 7) pro- | on Finance be, and is hereby, instructed to report also a bill repeal 
viding for the appointment of a commission to select a site for | Prohibitory 10 per cent tax on State bank issues. 
the establishment of a national sanitarium for the treatment of Mr. GORDON. Iask that the resolutions lie on the table an 
pulmonary diseases; which was read twice by its title, and re- | be printed, and when it is the pleasure of the Senate I shal! call 
ferred to the Committee on Epidemic Diseases. them up in order to submit some remarks. 

Mr. MARTIN introduced a joint resolution (S.R.8) authoriz- | The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolutions will lie on 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to cause the settlement of the | table for the present. The order to print will be made. 
account of Special Agents Moore and Woodson under the treaty PRINTING OF ACT OF FEBRUARY 28, 1878. 
of 1854 with the Delaware Indians, etc.; which was read twice Mr. COCKRELL. I submit a resolution and ask that it 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. be adopted. It is very short, and simply calls for a repri 

Mr. HUNTON introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 9) for the | what is known as the Bland-Allison act. The files of the 
relief of the Continental Fire Insurance Company, and others; | document room have been exhausted and additional cop 
which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying | frequently calledfor. The resolution simply proposes thu‘ ad 
papers, referred to the Committee on Claims. tional copies shall be printed for the use of the document roo 

| 


th 


Mr. FAULKNER introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 10) to The resolution was considered by unanimous cons 
direct the Secretary of the Treasury to pay to the governor of | agreed to, as follows: 
the State of West Virginia the sum appropriated by the act of Resolved, That there be printed for the files of the Senate docum: 
Congress entitled ‘‘An act tocredit and pay to the several States | 500 copies of the act of February 28, 1878, entitled ‘An act to auth 
and Territories and the District of Columbia all moneys collected | Colas? of the standard silver dollar and to restore its legal-tende: 
under the direct tax levied by the act of Congress approved Au- ‘ 
gust 5, 1861;” which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. BUTLER introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 11) provid- 
ing for the disposition of arrears of pay and bounty due the es- 
tates of deceased colored soldiers; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 12) for the restora- 
tion of the books of the Beaufort Library Society, of Beaufort, 
S. C.; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 


PRINTING OF THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 
Mr. COCKRELL submitted the following resolution: w! 
was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That there be printed for the files of the Senate docum« 
500 copies of the message of the President of the United States, 
cated to the two Houses of Congress at the beginning of the first s 
the Fifty-third Congress. 


SENATE ELECTION CASES. 


Mr. HOAR. I submit a concurrent resolution, to prin‘ 4, 
copies of Senate Election Cases; which I ask be referred to 
Committee on Printing. 

The concurrent resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), T 
be printed 4,000 copies, in cloth, of the first volume of the new edit 
Senate Election Cases; 1,500 copies to be for the use of members of 
ate and 2,500 copies for the use of the members of the House of Re 
tives, the same to be printed on the back as follows: 


Senate Privileges and Elections. 
Volume I. 
Election Cases. 
Taft. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Before the resolution is referred, | 
to ask the Senator from Massachusetts if the two volu: 
are proposed to be printed will be marked as volume 1 and 
2. I have already gotten the first, the Election Cases, 1 
sent the volume tothe Printer to be bound. I did not pu 
back of it volume 1, because there was nothing on the fa 
document to indicate that there was to be a volume 2, «! 
certained only this morning, on inquiry at the Senate do: 
room, that another volume is to be printed. 

Mr. HOAR. The plan is to have two volumes. One | 
the volume with which Senators are quite familiar, k)« 


{ 


PARITY OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Isubmita proposed amendment, 
which I ask be read and lie on the table. At the proper time I 
shall offer it as an amendment to Senate joint resolution No. 4. 

The proposed amendment was read, and ordered to lie on the 
table, as follows: 


Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon to the joint 
resolution (S. R. 4) to maintain the parity of gold and silver. 


Amend by adding the following words: 

“And whereas the American policy of protection to American industries 
and American labor, under the fostering influence of which the United States 
has rapidly advanced from the poorest and weakest to the richest and most 
powerfulamong civilized nations, should, from tradition and interest, be at 
all times maintained under a protected system such as exists at present; 
and 

‘*Whereus the mere probability of a change of our customsrevenue lawsin 
accordance With the declaration of the late Democratic platform, that it is 
‘a fundamental —— ofthe Democratic party that the Federal Govern- 
ment has n@ constitutional power to impose and collect tariff duties except 
for the purpose of revenue only,’’ has operated as a controlling factor Tn 
plunging the cotintry into its present unfortunate industrial and financial 
condition, resulting in closing factories, stopping the wheels of industrial > : 
enterprise, ruining credit, creating financial distrust and panic, and throw- | eight or ten years ago, and is now brought down to the 
i wep areie at ee ee —_ of no een aie time, with a new and very much improved index. Tha 

e i further resolved, That the American ople ‘om tradition and in- | .. " . Seger ss Bey oy = sy 
terest favor the American doctrine of provection to American industry and | ¥ olume 1, The other volume, which it is proposed to ent! 
American labor, and believing the existing customs revenue laws on that | wwe 2, Privileges,” wiil contain a great deal of misce! 
subject ed an erperaenes v= such ee ee ane best ~ od | matter. As the Senator from Missouri knows very we re 
ests, and should in any event be permitted a fair t is the sense of the | ; . allies Tt lias he vr res 
Senate and House of Representatives in Co assembled that no change | 18 2 greatdeal we have to refer to very often about the p: - 
be made in such laws during the Fifty-third of the Senate, and those matters will be found in volume-. +" 
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Senate Election Cases, which was prepared by Mr. T: 
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will be a separate volume, bu either is a complete treatise in 
itself, and can be bound in any way the Senator prefers. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I had supposed that probably it would be 
better to have each bound as an individual volume instead of 
marking them volume | and volume 2. 

Mr. HOAR. This is merely sent to the Committee on Print- 
ing for their judgment. There are afew copies of the Senate 
Election Cases in sheets, which are now accessible. They came 
in day before yesterday. ; 

Mr. COCKRELL. Volume 1], that is, the Election Cases, has 
already been received in the document room in unbound form. 

Mr. HOAR. That is merely the first copy, which came from 
the Printer under the order of the Senate to print the document. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I understand. It is the usual number that 
goes there. ; 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The concurrent resolution will be 
referred to the Committee on Printing. 

MARY IMOGENE SANFORD. 


Mr. HAWLEY submitted the following resolution; which was 
referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and:is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay out of the ‘‘ miscellaneous items ’"’ of the contingent fund 
of the Senate, to Mary Imogene Sanford, widow of Oliver S. Sanford, de- 
ceased, late acting assistant doorkeeper of the Senate, the sum of $900. being 
an amount equal to six months’ salary at the rate allowed by law to such 
acting assistant doorkeeper aforesaid. 

BUSINESS OF THE SESSION. 

Mr. HILL. I submit a resolution, and ask that it may lie on 
the table for the present 

The resolution was read and ordered to lie on the table, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that no legislation, other than 


legislation pertaining to the finances, should be considered at the present 
extraordinary session of Congress. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed a 
joint resolution (H. Res. 3) making immediately available the ap- 
propriations for mileage of Senators and Members of the House 
of Representatives; in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled joint resolutions; and they 
were thereupon signed by the Vice-President: 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 1) making available appropriations 
for the payment of session employ¢s of the House and Senate dur- 
ing the first session of the Fifty-third Congress; and 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 2) providing for the appropriate 
commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the laying 
of the corner stone of the Capitol of the United States, Septem- 
ber 18, 1793. 

THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Are there further resolutions, con- 
current or other? 

Mr. HOAR. Is the morning business concluded? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The morning hour does not expire 
until 2 o’clock, the Chair is advised. 

Mr. STEWART. As there has recently been some discussion 
of the President’s message relating to the silver question, I de- 
sire to have read an article from the Recorder upon the subject. 
{t shows that light isdawning inthe East and that the Recorder 
has received that light. If it will not interrupt the Senate too 
long, I ask for the reading of the editorial, I send to the desk. 
Mr. HOAR. I should like to inquire what isthe regular or- 
der. 

Mr. STEWART. I rose with regard to the President’s mes- 
sage to ask unanimous consent to have an article read. If the 
Senator objects I will not do it. 

Mr. HOAR. 1 do not rise to object, except I should like to give 
notice that I think it is due to the whole country and due to the 
regular order of business that contested claims to seats in this 
body should generally have the precedence of all other business. 
I do not mean by that to imply that the ordinary good nature of 
the Senate should be departed from, and I do not wish to depart 
from it; but after the routine morning business is over, without 
objecting now to the Senator’s desire, I shall call up the Lee 
Mantle case and ask the Senate proceed with it. If what isto be 
read provokes any debate or adverse criticism I shall interpose 
to prevent it, 


Mr. STEWART. I do not think it will provoke any debate. 
have no remarks to make. 


on VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Chair understand that 
ere is objection to the request of the Senator from Nevada? 
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Mr. HOAR. I make no objection. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Seeretary wil! read as requested. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the article, and was inter- 
rupted by 

Mr. HOAR. I ask that the rest of the article may be printed. 

Mr. STEWART. I have no objection, but | should 
have it printed in the Recorp in full. 

Mr. HOAR. LIeall for the regular order. 
fore the Senate now. 

Mr.COCKRELL. Let the article which the Senator from Ne- 
vada requested to have read be printed as a separate document. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Let it be printed in pamphletform. It is 
from avery able and a very patriotic newspaper of my own po- 
litical persuasion, so that I shall not object to it on that account; 
but I shall strictly object hereafter to the reading of any articles 
simply because they are thought to be able. We would soon have 
literature enough to found a national library if all such articles 
should be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. HOAR. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. STEWART. Allow me one word. This isthe first of the 
great papers in the city of New York which has said one word 
against the annihilation and destruction of half the world’s 
money by contraction to the gold standard. I think public sen- 
timent in New York must be changing, or else that this is a very 
brave paper. I think, perhaps, it has made sacrifices to come 
out for the truth, and I appreciate it so highly that I asked to 
have the unusual course adopted of having the article read, but 
[ shall not trespass again. 

Mr. HOAR. lI eall for the regular order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Nevada that the communication be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD? The Chair desires to under- 
stand. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I object to that. 

Mr. STEWART. Then let it be printed as a pamphlet. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to printing the 
article as a document? The Chair hears none, and that order 
will be made. 


ilke to 


Let it be laid be- 


SENATOR FROM MONTANA. 


Mr. HOAR. I desire to have the Montana case laid before 
the Senate. I understand that under the rules of the Senate the 
body is required to proceed with the question with regard to the 
title of a Senator to his seat on his credentials, to the exclusion 
of all other business. Strictly, the routine morning business does 
not take precedence of it; but I have not undertaken to inter- 
pose, supposing that the Senate desired to transact the routine 
morning business, and do not do so now; but I desire tohave the 
resolution laid before the Senate,if such business is concluded. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the resolution referred to by the Senator from Massachusetts; 
which will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution reported by Mr. HOAR, from 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections, March 27, 1893, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That Lee Mantle is entitled to be admitted to a seat as a Senator 
from the State of Montana. 

Mr. HOAR. Lask if we can not have the vote on the resolu- 
tion at this time? 

Mr. VANCE. There are at least two or three Senators on this 
side of the Chamber who desire to be heard upon the question, 
but owing to the fact that we have no calendar of business to 
give any one notice when this question would come up, and the 
newness and confusion of things attending the beginning of a ses- 
sion, those Senators are not ready to proceed, and I hope the 
resolution will be permitted to goover atleast to-day. The Sena- 
tor from Florida |Mr. PAsSco], who desires to be heard upon the 
resolution, is prepared to go on, but he is a little unwell to-day, 
and two others will be prepared ina day or two. Therefore I 
shall be glad if the Senator from Massachusetts and the Senate 
will consent that the resolution may go over. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to inquire if we can not have an 
understanding—I do not mean by that one of those strict under- 
standings which bind all mankind without any possibility of es- 
cape—that this matter shall go over until Wednesday, and that 
it shall be then taken up and disposed of in the ordinary course. 

Mr. VANCE. That-will suit me. 

Mr. HOAR. That will be agreeable to mo, if there be no ob- 
jection. 

Mr. BUTLER. I suggest to the Senator from Massachusetts 
that if the Senator from Florida shall be ready to go on to-mor- 
row, why not allow him then to make his speech? We mightin 
that way make some progress with the matter. 

Mr. HOAR. I have no objection. 

Mr. VANCE. I shall be very glad to accept the proposition 
of the Senator from Massachusetts. 
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Mr. HOAR. I do not know whether the Senator from Florida 
may not prefer to speak on Wednesday, as I understand he has 
some trouble with his throat. 

Mr. PASCO. So far as I am concerned, it will meet my con- 
venience very well to take the matter up on Wednesday. I 
should rather not proceed to-day or to-morrow. 

Mr. HUNTON. I had proposed to submit some remarks upon 
the contested seat from Montana, and I should prefer to submit 
such remarks as I have to make to-morrow, for the day after L 
shall have to leave the city. 

Mr. HOAR. Very well. ThenI give notice that I shall call 
this matter up to-morrow at the conclusion of the routine morn- 
ing business, and then, when the Senator from Virginia has con- 
cluded his remarks, if no other Senator wishes to speak upon the 
case, it may go over until the nextday. Then I shall urge the 
Senate, so far as I properly may, to proceed with the question 
until it is disposed of, to the exclusion of all other business. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over. 

BUSINESS OF THE SESSION. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I submit an amendment intended to be 
proposed to Miscellaneous Document No. 10, being a resolution 
offered by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LopGE] on the 8th 
instant. Iask that the proposed amendment be read, printed, and 
ordered to lie on the table. 

The proposed amendment was read, as follows: 

Add to the resolution of Mr. LopGE the following: 

“And that said committee be also directed to report to the Senate that in 
its opinion it is inexpedient and unwise for Congress to attempt to radically 
change the existing tariff lawaof the United States prior to March 4, 1807.”’ 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The proposed amendment will be 
printed and laid on the table. 

PARITY OF GOLD AND SILVER. 

Mr. VEST. Iask that the joint resolution | offeredafew days 
since on the subject of bimetallism be laid before the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a joint resolution; which will be read. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution (S. R. 4) to maintain 
the parity of gold and silver, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the American people from tradition and interest favor 
bimetallism, and the free and unlimited coinage of both gold and silver, with- 
out discriminating against either metal; that ‘tis also the established policy 
of the United States to maintain the parity of the two metals, so that the 
debt-paying and purchasing power of every dollar shall be at all times equal; 


that it is the duty of Congress to speedily enact such laws as will effectuate 
and maintain these objects. 


Mr. HOAR. I should like to have an opportunity to submit 
afew remarks upon that joint resolution, and | should like, if 
it be agreeable to the Senator from Missouri, to submit them to- 
morrow after the Senator from Virginia [Mr. HUNTON] has 
cone!uded his remarks on the election case. 

Mr. VEST. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. I shall take the floor at that time for the pur- 

e. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, before proceeding, I ask the Sec- 
retary to read what I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

To quote from the Republican platform adopted at Minneapolis, June, 
1892: ‘‘The American people, from tradition and interest, favor bimetallism, 
and the Republican party demands the use of both gold and silver as stand- 
ard money. with restrictions and under such provisions, to be determined 
by legislation, as will secure the maintenance of the parity of values of the 
two metals, so that the purchasing and Seer as power of the dollar, 
whether of silver, gold, or paper, shall be at all times equal. The interests 
of the producers of the country, its farmers and its workingmen, demand 
that overy dollar, paper or coin, issued by the Government, shall be as good 
as any other. Wecommend the wise and patriotic steps already taken by 
our Government to secure an international conference to adopt such meas- 
ures as will insure a ree of value between gold and silver for use as money 
throughout the world.” 

The Democratic convention at Chicago, June, 1892; “ We hold to the use of 
both gold and silver as the standard money of the country, and to the coin- 
age of both gold and silver without discriminating agaimst either metal or 
charge for mintage, but the dollar unit of coin of both metals must be of 
equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, or be adjusted through international 
agreement, or by such safeguards of legislation as shall insure the main- 
tenance of the parity of the two metals, and the equal power of every dollar 
at all times in the markets, and In payment of debt; and wedemand that all 

aper Se shall be kept at par with and redeemable in such coin. We 
nsist upon this policy as especially necessary for the protection of the farm- 
ers and laboring classes, the first and most defenseless victims of unstable 
money and a fluctuating currency.” 


Mr. VEST. Mer. President, I assume that after reading the 
platforms of the two great political organizations of the coun- 
try, no one can intimate that there is anything partisan in the 
joint resolution which I have offered. To vote against this res- 
olution, whether that votecome from one side of the Chamber or 
the other, is to deelare to the people of the United States what 
is believed already by many of them, that the platforms of po- 
litical partiesare mere traps tocateh votes, without sincerity and 
without honesty. Itis time thatthepeopleshould know whether 
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parties which seek to control the destinies of a free people meet 
in couneil and make solemn declaration of policy and princip 
they are worthy of confidence. 

We are told that the repeal of the so-called Sherman act 
the purchasing clause of it, is all thatis necessary at the pr 
conjuncture, and that the clouds will be immediately lifted f 
the business and financial horizon, and the sun of pros» 
again beam upon every portion of our land. ; 

| was never the friend of the so-called Sherman act. I y 
against it, spoke against it, denounced it as a makeshift, : 
declared it to be the worst measure for silver and for bimetulli 
that could be invented and placed upon the statute book. I: 
in no sense responsible for its enactment. To-day its mali 
and distorted features look out upon a land staggering and rx 
ing upon the verge of bankruptcy. Its putative fathers h 
bastardized it, and are falling over each other now in a vigor 
attempt to prove that they never favored it, and are not res : 
sible for its existence. ra 

In the report of the Herschell committee, appointed by the 
British House of Commons to investigate the question of mi 3 
age in India, the principal reason given for stopping the coina; ‘ 
silver by private persons in the Indian mintsis thatthe She: a 
act might at any time precipitate upon the world a mass of re 
ver that would probably cause a decline of its value to such , 
extent as to make free coinage in India absolutely ruinous. So 
this measure, introduced here ostensibly in the interest of sil 
has come home to roost like a young chicken as a curse to sil\ 
That act to-day is like a houseless and homeless legislative do 
Thereis no one to give it even a bone, and it can not find a k 
nel in which to hide its dishonored head. 

THE PRESENT ISSUE. 

Mr. President, if the issue presented now to the Congress of 
the United States and the American people was simply the re- 
peal of the Sherman act, I take it there would be very little 
debate and singular unanimity in our action; but the issue h 
gone beyond the repeal of the Sherman act. It is no longer 
question of eliminating that statute, but it has grown intoa 
question so grave and momentous that the Congress of the 
United States must of necessity earnestly consider it before ¢ 
ing any further in the direction which has been indicated to us. 

Ihe question now before Congress and the American people 
is one of bimetallism. Every intelligent man knows it. Th 
is no citizen of the United States to-day, who has given any 
tention to public affairs, who has read the message of the Pres 
dent of the United States; who has seen the utterances of those 
who enjoy his especial confidence, who does not know that w 
stand now face to face with the great question of bimetallism o 
a single gold standard. 

The time for makeshifts and evasions and subterfuges has 

assed. No man in this country is so ignorant that he does n 

now that under the circumstances and with the declarati 
made by its advocates, the unconditional repeal of the Shern 
act stamps forever upon our financial policy the single gold sta. 
ard. Not one silver dollar will ever be coined in this countr) 
again if we permit the purchasing clause of the Sherman act to 
be repealed without a guarantee as solemn as the great necessi- 
ties of the people, that silver shall continue to existin the United 
States as a money metal. 

I have been known as a steadfast and unflinching friend of the 
President. Idefended him when assailed in the canvass for nom- 
ination; I defended him in the campaign, and in every specch | 
made to the people of MissourilI declared that Mr, Cleveland, 
like myself, was a bimetallist, and that we only differed in r 
gard to the ratio at which the coinage of silver should be had 
I had the right to make that statement, because he had accep 
the nomination upon a platform that pledged the Democrat 
party to bimetallism. It was as well known that the Democrat 
party stood upon the doctrine of bimetallism as that it met in 
Chicago and nominated Grover Cleveland for President of ' 
United States. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

I do not undertake to say now that the President is opposed 
to bimetallism. I donot undertake tosay that he would not 
his Executive sanction toa measure that coined silver at the com- o 
mercial ratio with gold, but I do undertake to say that his mes- ; 
sage is most significant from what it fails tosay. I undertake 
to say now, with the greatest respect for him and with not t! 
slightest doubt as to the honesty of his intentions, when he fails 
in this great state paper at such a contingency to say one wore 
in regard to bimetallism, itcertainly means that he considers the 
free coinage ofsilver atany ratio so impracticable thatit does not 
need Executive notice. If a bimetallist at all, it would be an 1D- 
sult to the intelligence of the President to believe that under the 
circumstances he would have deliberately sent this paper to Us 
and to the world without having indicated in some way that he 


polities is a juggle and fraud, or whether, when the great politic 
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es willing to bring about and maintain bimetallism on sor 
ns in the United Stat 
When during the last Congress it was proposed to p 
coinage bill at the ratio of 16 to 1, although [ had 
voted for ~~ a bill, : iough I had int odu 
pas ed th } mate l wen othe f£1ouse 
tical in its sepriaie itl hi 
to postpone the « 
election , ’ 
nd nominated it vandidat and I beli 
tice and in the spi f fair ay, Mr 
rmitted 20 | the American people uj 
nd that the 3] Ve a st1on, is it h: d been disposed 
tform, should me an issue and be submitt 
‘ican people ; [didn mean to indicate f 
in voting f » postponement of the questio 
ve up the g { : ‘ : 
.e traditions and polici f ! 
their hearts to-day. In that session of Congr 
cussing the financial question to make this ¢ 
ich I stand now: 
ve sup] ted the fre inag f silver _prin ipally upon 
hat ver been (p rh aps it 


jtuseness) able to see the justi of permitting a man who Owns { 


o goto the mints, the con mm property of the peor ple, and c¢ 
vithout expense, and deny the same privilege t« ) the owner of a 
who is an equal owner in the mints of this country, and who possesses 
luct which under the Constitution is a money metal. Ifitis pr ‘ 
and we are rapidly nearing that ie, tostrike down silver as a money 
lin this county, I distinctly state that I shall be found in favor of | 
lism as estabiished by the Constitution of the United States and by 
raditions of the American pe 
r. President, Iam anxious avoid the slichtest misstate- 
ment or to make any unjust criticism uponthe present adminis- 
tration of my own party, but I do not feel myself at liberty, in 
view of the responsibilities imposed upon me, to refrain from | give) 
stating emphatically my conviction that we must determine now cept 
the question of bimetallism or the gold standard. Thi 
in addition to what I have said in regard to his message, wh: All it 
intelligent man believes that, without the knowledge that 
sentiments expressed therein were in i 
ions of the Chief Executive, the head of the great banking de- 
partment of this Government would have come out in a mag: 
zine article, which I have before me, declaring for the sing 
gold standard and announcing to the American people that sil- 
ver was doomed and mustcease to beamoney metal i in the United ft 
States? be gold and silver. Gold 
[ have the right as a public man and as a private citizen to foreig yn commerce. intercours inane wack d 
assume that when an officer of this Government, in control of The f fact that a large value can be put in a sma 
its banks, near to the Secretary of the Treasury and in daily in- | fa, ility of transpor th ape center ean: 
tercou rse with him, app ointed by the Pre sident of the United tributes which no other metal can possil iv have 
States and confirmed by the Senate when the President bim- | gaig that silver has not its uses? 5 ver } 
self knew that there was a difference of opinion in regard to money of the people, not of the bankers and 
that appointment, and that the Democratic party by a large ma- ers. but of the common. plain people. 
jority and many Republicans deferred to his opinion in voting who, in their domestic lenerhen ind evervd 
for that confirmation—I say that I have a right to assume that do not need this red desvot of 
with these relations the ¢ omptroll er of the Currency does not | and their fathers have alwavs 


antagonize the opinion of the President upon this great issue. 


coio 
obiec 
weailt n ‘ 


people. 


eof the worl 
fYerson declares 
researches that the mon 
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OVERPRODU 

THE MONEY POWER OPPOSED TO SILVER. We are told, Mr. President, that r} 
Mr. President, I do not conceal from myself the desperate char- the fgll a silver in price, that it has not 
eter of the contest which hascomeuponus. L[recognize the fact chat natural causes, the law of supply and dem 
hat thnmoney power of the civilized world through its author- | silver to its present value in the markets of the w 
ized exponents is against silver to-day as astandard metal. I do Let me ask my friends, the monometallists, one q 
not attempt to delyde myself into the opinion or impression that | there an overproduction of silver in 1873, when i 
ve are notentering upon adoubtful conflict. It has been the his- | etized in this country by striking the silver dollarf 
tory of finance in all ages of the world that centralization and | age of the United State 
consolidation managed in one way or another to impress itself | ver so as to glut 
upon the destinies of all peoples. It is known as well as the natu ral rules? 

enator from 


names of the different countries upon the map of the globe that e 
afew men, not exceeding perhaps one dozen, can to-day influ- | Treasury to-day, 

ence the finances of the whole world and can make and unmake | Department that but eight 
even kings and emperors, obliterate frontiers, and change the | coined in the U nited Stat 


stinies of the human race. $8,000,000 in circulation, : 
England in 1815 overthrew Napoleon I, and to do this the | of the Director of 
younger Pitt plunged the English people into a vortex, as was | coin of the count 
supposed then by intelligent men, of absolute bankruptcy. | the jewelers and 
Searcely had the battle smoke cleared from the field of Waterloo | that $8,000,000 mu 
and the shattered columns of the Old Guard been broken in | erable amount i 

flight, when England, in 1816, went to the gold st mi lard. An | was deemed 
enormous debt had been created. To-day the consols of Gre mt | dollar from the 

Britain govern the Empire: all investment, all trust money, a Mr. President, 

be financial interests of the country are represented by th é con- ion. Ifia the hea 

ols, and the blood of the body politic ebbs and flows with the | either partisan or 

rise and fall of its consolidated debt. | am not here to in in ‘riminatior 

England went to the gold basis because deeply indebted to the | which I do not know to be true. Iam here 

Rothschilds and ethers for mone y which had been employed | est question which has come » before this cou 


against the great Emperor. In order to float that debt, in order | divided in regard to their construction of 
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great Scotchman said, ‘‘ Let me write the songs of a people, and 
I care not who makes their laws.” Give me the money of the | 
people, and I care not who mi ikes their songs. No power can 
be vested in any tribunal so great as that of controlling money. 

Therefore I come to the discussion of this question with no idea 
of indulging in personality. It makes no difference who de- 
monetized silver in 1873. We have had many explanations. 
The most plausible was that the standard dollar as it then ex- 
isted was inconvenient. No other reason which has ever been 
given, in my opinion, afforded one shadow of excuse for that ac- 
tion. 





LEGISLATION THE CAUSE OF DEPRECIATION, 
My point made here now to be answered is, if overproduction 


and overcoinage of silver has caused its present depreciated 
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justify or cause the action of Congress at that time? 


[have here—and will ask to insert it in the Recorp. 


is 


its nature it is impossible to read it—a most authentic stit: 
| of the gold production of the world, 


America down to 1892. 


tory. 


the Mint of the United States. I 


absolutely accurate, 
applied to statistics at all. 


if the words ** 


absol 


from the discov: 


Down to the year 1885 this table 


| lists, to examine this table and to prove their assertion 


| overproduction of silver has caused its fall, 


from all the organs of that opinion in the United States. 


Statement of the production of gold and silver in the world since the discovery of America. 


{From 1498 to 1885 is from table of averages for certain periods compiled by Dr. Adolph Soetbeer. 
estimate of the Bureau of the Mint.] 
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After 1885 it comes from the reports of the Directo 
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Annu: al aver age Of | otal for the period. |Annual averageofperiod.| Total for the period. | By weight. | By val 
niin apunques Saastbiasmnnentinen - qremeadnneestnptel| qnetiseaperaneemananenenascenag liam ncengenalsingaepanay — —|———_———_|— 
— Value. PB all Value. |Fine ounces. ones Fine ounces, “values | Gold. | = |Gold.| * 
| 
Se 186,470 | $3,855,000 | 5,221,160 | $107, 931,000 1, 511, 050 | $1, 954, 000 42, 309, 400 $54,703,000 | 11.0| 89.9] 66.4 
lt tata 230, 194 4, 759, 000 | 5, §24, 656 114, 205, 000 2, 899, 930 3, 749, 000 69, 598, 820 89, 986, 000 7.4) 92.6) 55.9 
Oi a 273,596 | 5, 656, 000 4, 877,544 90, 492, 000 10, 017, 940 12, 952, 000 | 160, 287, 040 | 207) 240, 000 | 27] 97.8) 80.4 
2561-2600... ...c ccs cess abies 219,906 | 4,546,000 | 4,398, 120 90, 917, 000 9, 628, 925 12, 450, 000 | 8, 248,990,000} 2.2] 97.8] 26.7 
Sr _ Heeneggetesea 237,267 | 4,905,000 | 4,745, 340 13, 467, 635 17, 413,000 | 269, 352, 700 1.7] 98.3] 22 
ID 273/918 | 5,682,000 | 5,478,360 | 13, 596, 235 17,579,000 | 271,924; 700 |} 20] 98.0] 24.4 
SEO. 6 cceenehennll ae 266,845 | 5,516,000 5, 336, 900 | 12,654,240 | 16,361,000 | 253, 084, 800 | 2.1 97.9 25. 2 
1641-1600... 281,955 | 5,828,000 | 5,649,110 | 11, 776, 545 15, 226,000 | 235, 530, 900 | E 2.3 | 97.9 | 27.7 
ON 297, 709 6, 154,000 | 5,954, 180 | 123, 084, 000 10, 834, 550 14, 008, 000 | 216, 691, 000 | 30, 166) 000 2.7 97.3 |) 30.5 
RT a es ae 346, 095 7,154,000 | 6,921,895 143. 088, 000 10,992,085 | 14,212,000 | 219, 841,700 284, 240, 000 3.1 96.9 83.5 
og, EE ree 412, 163 8,520,000 | 8,243,260 | 170, 403,000 11, 432, 540 14,781,000 | 228, 650, 800 , 629, 000 3.5 96.5 | 36.6 
CEU cnr a st 613,422 | 12,681,000 | 12,268,440 | 253, 611, 000 13, 863,080 | 17,924,000 | 277,261,600 | 358,480,000] 4.2] 95.8] 41.4 
OR REINO | 791,211 | 16,356,000 | 15,824,230 | 327,116,000 17,140,612 | 22, 162, 000 | 342, 812" 235 | 443,232,000] 4.4] 95.6] 42.5 
1761-1780 ae 65,666 | 13,761,000 | 18,313,315 | 275,211,000 | 20,985, 591 27,133,000 | 419,711,820 | 542,658,000| 3.1] 96.9] 33.7 
ST be ad 571, 048 11, 823, 000 | 11,438,970 | 236, 464, 000 28, 261, 779 36,540,000 | 565, 23 or 4 730, 810, 000 2.0] 98.0] 24.4 
|" eet eeree gees en -| 571,563} 11,815,000 | 5,715,627 | 118,152,000 8,746,922 | 37,168,000 | 287,469,225 | 371,677,000; .1.9| 98.1] 24.1 
it at 367, 957 | 7,606,000 | 3,679,568 | 76,063,000 | 17,385,755 | 22/479,000 | 173,857, 224,786,000} 2.1] 97.9! 25.3 
1821-1830. _........ : 9, 448, 000 570,444 | 94,479,000} 14,807, 004 19,144,000 | 148,070,040 | 191,444,000] 3.0] 97.0] 33.0 
a 13, 484, 000 , S22, 913 134, 841, 000 19, 175, 867 24, 793, 000 191, 758,675 | 247,930,000} 3.3 96.7 | 35.2 
RS ik Ss 36 = 000 | 17, 605,018 363, 928, 000 25, 090, 342 32,440,000 | 250,903,422 | 324,400,000; 6.6) 93.4 } 52.9 
i 32, 051,621 | 662,566,000 | 28,488,597 | 36, 824, 000 les, 68, 986 4 184,169,000} 18.4] 81.6] 73.3 
Se ey | | 32,431,312 | 670,415,000 | 29, 095, 428 37, 618, 000 | | 188,092,000} 18.2] 81.8] 78.1 
1861-1865 5 eee 122’ 989, 000 | 29) 747/913 | 614,944,000 | 35,401,972 | 45,772, 000 2} 228,861,000} 14.4] 85.6] 72.9 
TN RT | 129,614,000 | 31,350,430 | 648, 071, 000 43, 051, 583 55, 663, 000 | 278,313,000 | 12.7] 87.3) 70.0 
1871-1875 ae = | 115,577,000 | 27,955,068 | 577,083,000} 63,317,014 | 81, 864, 000 f 9 | 409,322,000} 8.1] 91.9] 58 
i oe eae 114,586, 000 | 27,715,550 | 572,931, 000 78, 775, 602 | 101,851,000 | 393, 878° 009 | 509, 256, 000 6.6 | 938.4) 53.0 
SIG ae . | 99, 116, 000 | 23,973,773 | 495,582,000 | 92, 003,944 | 118,955,000 | 460,019,722 | 594,773,000 | 5.0} 95.0] 45 
1886 - show b, 127,750 | 106,000,000 | 5,127,750 | 106,000,000 93,2 276,000 | 120,600,000 | 93, 276,000 120, 600, 000 5.2] 948) 46.8 
ERR Ree" 5, 003, 984 | 105,302,000 | 5, 093, 984 105, 302, 000 96, 189,000 | 124,366,000 | 96,189,000 | 124, 366,000 5.0} 95.0] 45.9 
a ae 5. 316, 412 | 109, 900, 000 5,316,412 | 109, 900, 000 109, 911, 000 142, 107.000 | 109,911,000 142, 107, 000 4.6 95.4 | 43.¢ 
Iss «si dace acs Ssaeann tended 5, 746, 950 | 118,800,000 | 5,746,950 | 118,800,000 | 125,830,000 | 162,690,000 | 125,830,000 | 162,690,000} 4.4] 95.6| 42.2 
Nr innGk S34. sansa ten tae 5, 473, 681 | 115,150,000 | 5,473,613 | 113,150,000] 133,213,000 | 172,235,000 | 133,213,000 235,000} 3.9! 96.0] 39 
GRID o<nb de cacksoddenencedeonsl 5, 830, 107 | 120,519, 000 5, 830, 107 120, 519, 000 144, 426, 000 186, 733,000 | 144, 426, 009 7 3. 000 4.0 96.1 | 389 
is ite eee ee 6, 828, 272 | 130,817,000 | 6, 328, 272 | 130,817,000 | 152,062,000 | 196,605,000 | 152, 062, 000 196, 605,000} 4.0] 96.0] 40.0 
_ a ED) - — eS ——- ee! fens | 
DE cicenckticccicbiakcilic see b sccunailialie 397, 191, 828 |8, 204, 903,000 |... oe eee ee 7,522, 507, 716 |9,726,072,000| 5.0| 95.0| 45.8 
i | ' 
This table shows that the two precious metals have fluctuated, | 1871 to 1875, twelve times as much; from 1876 to 1850, s 
as they necessarily must, in all ages of the world; first silver be- | teen times as much; from 1881 to 1885, twenty times as m 


ing produce d in excess of gold and then gold in excess of silver. 
How is it possible that it could be otherwise? What intelligent 
man for a moment could advance the idea that two metals, de- 
pendent upon the quantity discovered in the bowels of the 
earth, should be mathematically or logically equal at all times in 
quantity or ratio? 

After Cortez had conquered Mexico and had sent back to Spain 
the gold which he had taken from Montezuma and his succes- 
sors and from the provinces of Mexico, even robbing their 
temple in order to satisfy Spanish greed, all this treasure which 
we are accustomed to look upon as fabulous, but which in reality 
amounted to about $30,000,000 a year, failed to affect the markets 
of the precious metals in the Old World. It was not until a 
peasant who was herding a flock of llamas at Potosi, in upper 
Peru, happened to discover a silver mine of fabulous richness 
that the price of the two metals was seriously disturbed in the 
markets of Europe. For many years, as shown by this table, 
gold was produced in the most insignificant amounts, while 
silver was produced twenty, thirty, and thirty-two times in 
excess annually of the production of gold; yet the price of sil- 
ver a not affected and it maintained its place as a money 
metal. 

In order to show that my statement is absolutely correct, I 
have taken the trouble to make a calculation, based upon the 
Soetbeer table. From 1833 to 1840 there was produced thirty- 
two times as much silver as gold in the world; from 1841 to 1850, 
fifteen times as much; from 1851 to 1855, five times as much; 
from 1855 to 1860, four times as much; from 1861 to 1865, six 
times as much; from 1866 to 1871, three times as much; from 





and from 1886 to 1892 


much, 


Now, I assert that these tables show, if they are wort! 


paper upon which they 


are printed, thatthe relative pro] 


of silver to gold has never been as great as it was in th 
have named here, from 1833 to 1844 and from 1844 to 1850. 
We hear upon every side the assertion that the produc 
silver which amounted to $74,000,000, according to the re 
the Director of the Mint, in 1892 in the United States has caus: 
There were $33,000,000 of gold producedin this co 
for 1892, the production of silver being about 2 to 1, and it 
thatthis accounts for the attack upon silver as a money met 


decline. 


the attempt now to destroy it throughoutthe world. 


From 


to 1840, thirty-two times as much of silver was produced 


gold. 


If it be a logical proposition that the over-prod 


now has destroyed silver, why was it then not blotted ou! 


the face of the earth as a medium of exchange and of standard 


value? 


Mr. STEWART. Will the Senator allow me? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER inthe ch 


Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator fro 


vada? 


Mr. VEST. Certainly. 
Mr. STEWART. 


Mr. VEST. 
silver, which it is said is affected by overproduction. 


, from eighteen to twenty-five times 


+ 


Von Humboldt records that from the ‘ 
covery of America to 1803 there were 44 ounces of silver pro 
duced to 1 ounce of gold. 
OVERPRODUCTION NOT TO BLAME. 


I call the attention of the Senate to the price ° 
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1893. 


to 1840, when there was thirty-two times as much silver as gold 
yroduced in the world, silver was worth in this country $1.29 
and $1.32 an ounce. From 1841 to 1850, when there was fifteen 
timesas much silver as gold produced, silver was still worth $1.29 
to $1.31 an ounce. Iquote from the reportof the Director of the 
Mint. From 1851 to 1855, when there were five times as much 
silver produced as gold, silver sold in the United States from 
$1.32 to $1.35 an ounce, being an increase of from 3 to 5 cents on 
the ounce. From 1855 to 1860, when there were four times as 
much produced, it sold from $1.34 to $1.36 an ounce. 

The decrease in the production of silver, as it would appear 
from this-table, in 1850-51, was not really a decrease in the min- 
ing production, but there was a vast increase from 1850 to 1855 
in the production of gold on account of its discovery in Cali- 
fornia and Australia and the reworking of the mines in Siberia, 
[t is absolutely impossible under the rules of logic, if our friends 
be correct that overproduction is the cause of the present condi- 
tion of silver, that this enormous overproduction should have 
existed in the eras I have named and yet not have brought about 
the same result. 

[ have said, Mr. President, that it was impossible that these 
metals should remain logically and mathematically at the same 
ratio. Many circumstances and factsaffect thisratio. Who will 
undertake to say now, unless he has the gift of prophecy, when 
the gold mines will cease to. produce? There have been times 
in history—and we have them upon such proof that no doubt can 
exist—when the production of gold absolutely ceased, at other 
times when the productionof silverabsolutely ceased. Is it wise 
statesmanship for the representatives of the people to put them- 
selves absolutely in the power of any one metal uncertain and 
precarious in the supply? Suppose to-morrow the gold produc- 
tion of this country should fall off one-half and of the world one- 
third, what would be the result? The United States, if it had 
eliminated silver, would be found absolutely at the commercial 
mercy of the vast hoards of gold which for war purposes have 
been piled up in the treasuries of continental nations and of 
England. Should we not rather rely upon both metals in whose 
production nature preserves an equilibrium” 

Mr. STEWART. One-third of the gold comes from the sil- 
ver mines, according to the best estimates. 

Mr. VEST. My friend says that one-third of the gold comes 
from silver mines, and it is true, because in the alchemy of na- 
ture we always find these precious metals associated together. 
But I can produce, I think, authority much higher than mine 
in regard to the precarious nature of these metals. The present 
Secretary of the Treasury said in 1878, when discussing the 
question upon which I have the honor now to address the Sen- 
ate: 

I know that the world’s stock of precious metals is none too large, and I 
see no reason to apprehend that lt will ever become so. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Is that Secretary Carlisle? 

Mr. VEST. Yes. He continued: 


ver coin shall keep pace with the annual increase of population, commerce, 
and industry. According to my view of the subject, the conspiracy which 
seems to have been formed here and in Europe to destroy by legislation 
and otherwise from three-sevenths to one-half of the metallic money of the 
world is the most gigantic crime of this or any other age. The consum- 
mation of such a scheme would ultimately entail more misery upon the 
human race than all the wars, pestilence, and famine that ever occurred in 
the history of the world. The absolute and instantaneous destruction of 
half the entire movable property of the world, including houses, ships, rail- 
roads, and all other appliances for carrying on commerce, while it would be 
felt more sensibly at the moment, would not produce anything like the pro- 
longed distress and disorganization of society that must inevitably result 
from the permanent annihilation of one-half of the metallic money of the 
world. 


Why, Mr. President, for sane men in a country that stands 


hands of the monarchies.of Europe, in the hands of the gold ma- 


nipulators, who at any time can fix the price of the property of | ward Stanford, London, 1886 
the world if they see proper to do so, is not only a crime, as the | 


Secretary of the Treasury has declared it, but a crime so mon- | 


strous that no punishment could be adequately inflicted for its 
commission, homas Jefferson dreamed of an ideal republic, 
and what was it? He said: 

‘Let us found a government where there shall be no ex- 
tremely rich men and no abjectly poor ones. Let us found a 
government upon the intelligence of the people and the equit- 
able distribution of property. Let us make laws where there 
shall be no governmental partnership with favored classes. Let 
us protect all in life, liberty and property, and then say toevery 
American citizen, with the gifts that God has given you, your 
brain and brawn and energy, work out your own fortunes under 
& Just government and equal laws.” 

THE NATION DOMINATED BY A DOZEN MEN. 

If Jefferson could to-day revisit the earth, or if the dead 
can take notice of the afiairs of the living, what would he 
think of this country which he helped to establish and whose 
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independence he put in letters of living fire 
of history, if he should find sixty-seven mi 
with a continent for an inheritance, with the r 
and dew, the mountains and rivers, with almost i 
sources, in the hands financially of a dozen men it 
who make and unmake, and who ean in an hour so 
currency of the whole country as to produce a money 
and then exact from the people their own terms 
lr. President, I desire to enter into no philosophical nor sen- 
timental essay. I am an American, and I trust practical in the 
consideration of every question it tl n ot o instit 
tions and of our people, the fundan 
we exist as a nation, the instinctive f« 
can, no matter of what political belief . 
rally against the policy that centralizes and consolid 
fearful power of money in the hands of the few 
many. For myself, | would give up every doctrine of m: 
and every feeling of my nature if I did not stand now to the | 
against legislation that would further extend thi t 
tion. 

But we are told that silver must be demon 
fluctuates in value; that gold is stable and silver 
child of eaprice and circumstance [ have in n 
phlet sent to me by a friend. 

Mr. PLATT. We can not hear on this side. 

Mr. VEST. I say I hoid in my hand a pamphlet sent me 
friend. Itis the second edition of an ess on gold and si 
money by an Englishman, in which, before the closing of the 
dian mints, he pleaded with the people of Great Brita 
the gold standard and accept bimetallism as the only safe id 
sure foundation for tinancial existence. The question of the stv- 
bility of the two metals is discussed at great length in this pam- 
phlet. I shall not undertake to read it to the Senate, although 
every word of it is worthy of our consideration at this time. 

Mr.GRAY. Who fs the author? 

Mr. VEST. John Monteath Douglas, a business man in the 
city of London, who has unquestionably studied this question. 
[ will not weary the Senate by reading all of it, but he says: 

Silver has really fluctuated much less than gold. Till December, 1888, and 
on to end of 1891, it continued to rise in value as compared with the average 
of commodities, just as gold did, but much less, and keeping a much close 
and more uniform relation to the prices of commodities than gold did. See 
list of prices next page rhe gold price of silver was “lower” in 1888 and 
1889 than it had been at any time within memory, but the gold prices of com 
modities were on the average lower still, as explained below in detail, so that 
silver had maintained its price, or rather risen in comparison with the aver 
age of commodities. 

A DELUSION OF THE MONOMETALLISTS. 


I can not resist saying parenthetically that the fallacy and the 


| delusion of the argument made by the monometallists in regard 


to the fall of silver is based upon the idea, not of its purchase of 
commodities, but the value of silver in gold. All the statisti- 
cians and financiers of the world whose declarations are worth 


| anything put the criterion as to the value of the precious metals 
Mankind will be fortunate indeed if the annual production of gold and sil- 


upon their ability to purchase the necessaries of life. Any other 
criterion is false. When you can take so much silver and buy 
so much meat and so much bread, although gold may go up and 


| silver still continues to buy the same quantity of meatand bread, 
| it has not fallen. 


Silver, as this writer says, has not fluctuated 
under this great criterion of its power to purchase the neces- 


| saries of life, and the tables of the most eminent statisticians 


show it. 

The tables of average prices compiled by various authorities and referre 
to by ali parties may or may not continue henceforth to show exactly the 
same relation between silver and commodities 

Mr. Sauerbeck opportunely had a letter in The Times’ money column of 
October 14, giving an abstract of his results as to prices of forty-five leading 


L ‘ | commodities, averaged yearly and monthly, taking the average of 1897-1877 as 
upon the bed rock of independence to put themselves in the | 


100, except that for silver 100 represents its old ratio of 15} tol, or about 2 
arupee. Ali these prices are in his valuable essay, ‘“‘ Prices of Commodities 
and the Precious Metals’’ (reprinted from Statistical Society's Journal, Ed 

and his continuation of the tables These 
seem to me to show, (1), by the height of commodities in 1873, the effect of 
the pest ious twenty-four years’ abundance of gold above described p 
the fall since. the effect of the subsequent scarcity of gold (artificial and ot 
erwise), and of the German forced sales of silver. Silver averaged al @ U29 
for years 1867-1872. 


Then follows a table showing a comparison between commod- 
ities and silver, as follows: 


| Com- 
| mod- 
| ities 


Sil- | 
ver. 


September) 
October) 


For convenient reference I will add at the end of my remarks 
a tablo prepared by Sauerbeck, showing the average gold prices 
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of commodities and of silver from 1846 to 1892. 
A.] 

As a matter of course, it was absolutely impossible that these 
commodities and silver should be mathematically equal. That 
would be unnatural and impossible, but I make the statement 
here now and invite my friends the monometallists to disprove 
it, that the purchasing quality of silver has remained more sta- 
/ Gold has fluctuated. Gold has gone up 
and gold has gone down, but silver has remained more nearly 
equal in its purchasing power from age to age, notwithstanding 
all the mutations of mining and gf commerce, than has the gold 
metal. 4 

Mr.GRAY. Will it inter 
ask 4 a question? 

Mr. VEST. Notat all. 

Mr. GR \Y. Does Mr. Douglas, the writer of the pamphlet 
from which the Senator is making his most interesting quota- 
tion, anywhere attempt to show that those articles of prime ne- 
cK asity, which he compares to the price of both silver and gold, 


[See Appendix 


ble than th of gold. 


upt the Senator from Missouri to 


what extent, owing to causes that have affected the facility of 
their production, the quantity of their production, and the vary- 
ing henennd at different stages in the world’s history for neces- 
sities of that kind 

If the Senator will pardon me, in the exceedingly interesting 
discussion or comparison of silver and gold with articles of prime 
necessity the difficulty must always be apparent that when you 
are comparing these thre 
and commodities of prime necessity, you have got to take into 
account the causes which may affect the decline or appreciation 
of value of the commodities that depend upon supply and de- 
mand. The increased facilities, for instance, of the production 
of food products allover the world may have had, and undoubt- 
edly has had, a most import ant and enormous effect upon the 
price of commodities, and they could notvery well be compared 
with either silver or gold. 

THE FLUCTUATIONS OF GOLD. 

Mr. VES'T. Asa matter of course, the articles of necessity 
have fluetuated. It goes without saying that the failure of 
crop and other vicissitudes, the lawof supply and demand, which 
is invoked so often, will cause fluctuations in these articles. It 
would be just as absurd to say that they always remain the same 
at any standard as to say that gold and silver could always re- 
main exactly equal. But the fact still remains that in the eras 
which are used by these statisticians the fluctuations in silver 
have not been so sudden or violent as the fluctuations in gold. 
Let me illustrate by a statement in regard to France. I saw in 
the New York Evening Post upon yesterday, I believe, a state- 
ment by Mr. Horace White, one of the le: ding monometallists of 
the country,to the effect that my colleague in the other House [ Mr. 
BLAND] had made a,gross and false misstatement when he said 
that France had been able to maintain bimetallism from 1803 to 
1873, and he quoted from Chevalier on Gold, whichI have her 
on my table, to show that my colleague’s statement was incorrect 

Mr. President, it is true that in the long period from 1803 to 
1873 both silver and geld fluctuated in value, and it is true 
that during that period gold went to a premium of 1} per cent 
in France, and virtually went out of circulation, as is always the 
case; but it is also true, as shown by Chevalier, that with the 
exception of this era, which lasted but a few years, and not for 
twenty-five or thirty years, as stated by Mr. White, silver was 
the ruling metal in France. Silver was the standard of value 

eally, although gold wasalsoused. When the great Australian 
and Californian discoveries were made, gold poured into France 
and into Europes at such a rate that this whole book, Chevalier 
on Gold, is devoted to the discussion of the question how to make 
gold keep its parity with silver. The dread in Europe then was 
that gold would cease to be a money metal and that all the con- 
tinental people would be relegated to the use of silver alone for 
all the ] of exchange and as a standard. 

Mr. STEWART. Will the Senator from Missouri allow me 
to reply a little more fully to the question suggested by the Sen- 
ator from Delaware? 

Mr. VEST. Certainly. 

Mr. STEWART. Necessarily there will be fluctuations in the 
price of commodities, owing to a great many circumstances, 
supply and demand, ete., 
ual averag 


pul? POSES 


but what we maintain is that a contin- 
e decline of prices means a shrinkage of the volume 
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» sources of fluctuation, gold and silver | 


of money, or a coatinual general rise means an increase in the | 


volume.of ‘money. 
from 1810 to 1850. The prices, not particular but general prices 
were about 50 per cent, 

From 1850 to 1875 there was a rise in general prices of about 
33¢ per cent. From 1875 until the present time there has been 
a fall in general prices of about 40 per cent. It is fully 50 per 


cent now. In ether words; there has been an appreciation of 


That is demonstrated by the fall in prices | 


| 


|money. The 


| sities of life 
have not themselves fluctuated, or if they have fluctuated, to | 


money as compared with commodities of about 50 per cent j 
twenty years. The general prices depend upon the volume o 
prices of commodities go up and down, but the 
always point to this vo eae if the volume grows smalle) 
point to it on a lower level. So the demonetization of silv: 
precisely the same effect, the effect of reducing prices, that 1 i 
Spanish-American wars did in cutting off the supply of th 
cious metals in the beginning of the present century. T! 
the way it operates upon general prices; but silver has 
pace with commodities, and has pointed tothem almost ex 
going down as the value of gold went up, when measu 
gold. 

Mr. GRAY. I do not want by any means to inject a di 
sion into the speech of the Senator from Missouri, but if he 
allow me to say what I meant by my suggestion a moment 
it was to ask whether the pamphleteer from whom he 
quoting had recognized or taken into account in discussing 
relation of the price of gold and silver to certain prime 1 
the fluctuations of those enn s thems 4 
For instance, we believe here on the ¢« rn seaboard th 
price of wheat has been permanently afte c - d by the cultiv 
of the great fertile areas in the Northwest and the sat 
plowed fields of the Dakotas, which has givena permanent | 
plane of value tothat important product thatis not to be ref 
at all to the rise or fall of gold or silver. 

Mr. STEWART. The same causes have been at work 
1810 until the present time to cheapen production. 

Mr. VEST. If the Senator will pardon my remark, I inten 
of course to discuss the question of the effect of the supp 
either metal or of both upon the prices of the world, fo 
is one of the salient points of this whole issue, but I am 
constrained by the remarks of the Senator from Delaw 
read what I consider an exact statement of the effect of the 
or fall in the precious metals, always granted that other ca ; 
may affect the price of commodities, for it would be absolu 
absurd to deny that fact. Weeannotcontrol nature, but ws 
certainly control our own legislation. 

EFFECT OF INCREASE ON PRICES. 2 

Let me say to my friend from Delaware, that even if the m 
metallists could reach their elysium financially of a gold st 
ard there would still be fluctuation in prices of commoditi 
this and every other country, and, as a matter of course, as g 3 
increased in value, or, to speak more properly, as gold bec § 
scarcer prices would go down. Any discussion is imperfect 2 
correct, and unsatisfactory that does not admit upon both Fm 
what is known to the whole world, and must be always k: 
to every intelligent human being, that if you increase the 
ume of money you put up prices, and if you decrease the v 
of money you put them down. 

I have seen the day in the vicissitudes of my life, when #: 
paper would not buy a loaf of bread, and a five-dollar gold 
would buy ahouseand lot. Itisnotnecessary for me to say w 
that was the case, as I do not want to revive war issues. 
want to read now, although I did not intend to do it at this 1 
the statement of the rule, which is inflexible, as to the pr: 
metals. I read from Chevalier, who is quoted approving]; 
great authority by Mr. Horace White: 

The effects of arise orfallinthe ] us metals are displayed In a 
ner peculiar to themselves. owing to the tribute of money with w a] 
areinvested. When it is said that a com1 0 lity falls in value, it m 
we must give a larger prop rtion . of it than previously to procuw 
change the same quantity of any other article of commerce. The is 
that article, whether it be iron, lead, corn, wine, or any other prod a | 
cepting the metal or metals of which money is made, falls according ‘ss 
the price of a thing is jis value specially compared with those m 3 
to express differently the same idea, it is the number of monet a 
which it is necessary to give in exchange for a certain weight or volt “ 
another commodity. A diminution in the value of the metal fror 
money is essentially coined is shown differently in this respect 
price remains the same; but then the price of all other commoditi 
ont exception, rises if its value compared with itself has fallen, and 
it has risen. g s 

I say that its price as measured by itself remains the same, since 
metal, specially and exclusively, the price is its valuecompared wi 
If, for example, the value of silver falis one-half as the monetary 
franc consists in France of four gramsand a half of silver,a kilos 4 
weight of fine metal will still be worth 222 francs 22 cents, beca z 
kilogram contains four grams and a half 29 times and @ emalltra Le 
in this case the price of lead, iron, wheat, wine. and all other c 
will be doubled, because, to obtain the same quantity of these ar’ 
necessary to give double the quantity of silver. 
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DEMONETIZATION OF SILVER DOUBLES ALL DEBTS 


There is the inflexible monetary rule. There is no so 
rhetoric or declamation that ean do away with it. W* 
just as well confront this proposition now, and there is no 
from it. If for any cause (and I will leave the causes 
inject this remark) we strike down one-half the metalli 
of value in the world we double the burdens that are 
upon all who owe money; and we beyond computation alin 
for no man_can foresee the future, put down the price of com- 
modities. 

















) Horace White says in an artic] 


that he hopes the day will come, and he wants to see it, when 





evi ything will be ch spened D use it is tothe int estof eve 

b dy that everything he¢ b | dis é wit 

>f ‘is own party, tor it has be 1 buta few years ago, in 18 

b ve, when we were told th t vO che ind ! 

y together, and that<« « aan : 

we told bv Mr. White that h \ ‘ Le me w 

CK 1odii1les W1il r Cc i the v t-crow 

of t W in é t «¢ y \ 
ct try depot 35 and 40 ce sh will eive lb ar 20 cer 
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[resume the reading 
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rupted 

This great and gradually | of comn es in gen 
( lwith gold does n¢ me from incre i 
of n, but from the riseof vw ishifting standard they 4 

i has pre or ver: S e i 

re y fallen er dept is only 1 ord iry W ofn 

ti g the diverg ising 5 und stat i 
€ Prospects < ind W ul é 

f pppreciation in ra md i 
tra by Mr. R. G l'ra elab 1 
‘ nk ( dat ) ind 

lis the Journ } cle that 7 I l 

Unfortun y th iby hi his recent 1 
ul The Case A ] I and mucl 
va 4 ¢ 1 rs b l t essay affo } 
of ti best nswers t great leading points « 
th rrency questk ia t tan Oo! 
value. I therefore ! i ur't « t onteu 
I Ise ( parative é us tl wrned 
ties, and ordinary pec too te dry as we i 
leal l 

After mentioning his paper in the same society 
on l e Fallof Pri 3; since I+ Ww in suc 
of l had begun, or soon would do so, and his re 
tion in an essay in 1885, he notices the fulfillment 
mitted general fall of prices, amounti to an: 
pu ower of 9 | 3 ” ion he 
detailed refer the tables and index num 
Economist, Mr. Sauerbeck, Mr. Soetbeer, the Box 
can averag ‘ lusions from t se as to 
doubtless in: yvertible 

As to silver, p. 740 if we avold extre! 
in commodi , l rather exceé 
measured by gold. In other words, i ud of speaking the depreciation 
of silver,” as compared with gold, ‘‘we should be quite justified in speaking 
of the appreciation of silver when we measure it by the average ymmod 
ities,’’ which is the way in which he and all comp nt persons now and in 
former times have measured t 3 of both ¢ 1 and silver After stat 


ing many interesting facts and arguments he remarks (p, 750 




















“We can say positively tl he ree change from a high toa low 1 
of prices is due to a change in money f the nature or in the direction « 
solute contraction And then he shows how the excess of impor f 
into Englat ver ex rts of it, in the fourteen years 1858-1871, reach ‘ 
seven and three-quarter millions st impor ran avera f 
about five millions annuail while li ig n years, 1s it 
the net import was under ree-q l ‘ t 
one-half millions in all; whereas, if ed on the same u \ 
before, it should have approached 

Thereup he proceeds (p. 7 Iti early it e to ter 
has been n in in the \ nt rold, uri the ( 
the other If we look at nage or other details, t res tv e t 
same. Thé ) I and lable for ey has not been adds 
to of late yearsas it Was in th riod just t re l t h i 
tions has had to do more work, and it h on been a t lo so cal 
prices have fallen, and incomes havenot risen, whereas fr 
gold was going so largely into England, not only d 
incomes a great deal.”’ Headds tha beli 18 
still more striking if we could compare the excess of gol 
downward. 

Now let me read another extract from this l 





not further weary the Senate. In regard to tl I i 
crease in the value of gold upon prices, this gentleman (Mr. 
Giffen), who is now an extreme monometallist, makes t 
lowing statement, as given int 
He then deals with the effects of thi MT ition of ) 
tion of wealth, and says (p. 759): “It isobvious beyond all 
effects may be important. The debtors pay more than they would otherwi 
pay, and the creditors receive more. The matter is thus not unim t 


v essay from wit 











to the two large classes of people who make up the « e 
tion is a most serious matter to those who have debts to It ve 
them gaining by the development of industry as they would « wi 
gain.”’ 

As to the landowners, he shows (p. 760) 1 
sequent fall of prices has swept away many « i 
especially of land, and also estatesof ot them insufficie 





the mortgages on them 
ks of various sort 





8. 

sut, Mr. President, I suppose it is not necessary to read au 
thorities to show that the increase in the v hicd 
would follow from the elimination of silver as a money metal 
would increase the burdens of indebtedness immensely all o 
the world, and would put down the produc 
taking away from the debtor the ability to pay with the same 
amount of property a debt which he had contracted upon a dif- 
ferent ratio and under adifferent standard. Even the Herschell 
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GOLD THE GENIUS OF CENTRALITY. 

If this country should now surrender silver it becomes like 
iron or lead or any other metallic commodity, and its qualities 
as money are destroyed forever. I repeat, if I looked at this 
subject from the English standpoint I would unquestionably ad- 
vocate gold. Gold represents the genius of financial centrality. 
If England can bring the whole world to a gold standard, with 
her vast carrying trade, with herlarge colonial system, she is 
mistress of commerce and finance. 

Mr. STEWART. Ten thousand million are owing her from 
other countries, Mr. Gladstone says. 

Mr. VEST. My friend mentions Mr. Gladstone. Who could 
have stated the matter more succinctly and distinctly than he 
did in the debate in the House of Commons three months ago on 
the continuation of the Brussels conference? Mr. Gladstone 
said, ‘‘ Why continue the conference? What necessity is there 
for England to send any more commissioners? We do not intend 
to go to anything else but the gold standard. We are the cred- 
itor people of the world, and we want money to have the high- 
est purchasing capacity, the largest quantity of which can be put 
in the smallest bulk.” 

That is an honest statement. He said, ‘‘ We do not propose to 
negotiate.” Germany hasjoined England. After Germany had 
wrested with iron hand from France $1,000,000,000, principally 
in gold, she looked across the channel and saw England the mis- 
tress of the seas, and Bismarck, looking to the splendid future 
of a consolidated empire, whose commerce should rival that of 
Great Britain as her armies had conquered France, said, ‘‘ We 
will go to the same basis financially: we willadoptgold.” Then 
they took their silver, melted it into bars, carried it over to 
France across the frontier, and added insult to injury by asking 
the French, after paying them $1,000,000,000 of war indemnity, 
to coin their silver in order to help them to get more gold in 
their rivalry with Great Britain. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. VEST. Of course. 

Mr. HOAR. Does the Senator from Missouri mean to say to 
the Senate that he thinks it is for the best interest of Great 
Britain to ruin her debtor classes and her rent-paying classes, 
by having a constantly appreciated and tightening standard of 
value? I understood the Senator to say that if he were an Eng- 
lishman he would be in favor of a gold standard. The impor- 
tance of that declaration is very great to my mind, because it 
involves the opinion of the Senator from Missouri that England 
will never consent toan international agreement to the contrary. 
In that point of view it is of pretty practical importance to the 
people of the United States to understand whether he is right 
or not. 

I wish to ask the Senator, in reference to the argument he has 
just made, whether he thinks that the establishment of a single 
gold standard in England will notruin her debtor classes, includ- 
ing her rent-paying classes, who are her farmers; and, in the 
next place, whether he thinks it is for the interest of England 
to do that? 

Mr. VEST. I think the question of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is very wide of the real issue which I was attempting to 
discuss, and for this reason: I argued the injustice of our now 
eliminating silver as a money metal on account of existing ob- 
ligations. England went to the gold basis in 1816,and no matter 
how much her people suffered, and they did suffer, she forced 
them to submit,as she always does. England never hesitates in 
her career of conquest and power. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not wish to interrupt the Senator to thrust 
an argument into his speech. I would not wish to doit for my 
own satisfaction, because I am listening with the very greatest 
interest and in general with the greatest assent to what he says; 
but as I understand the Senator, he argues it does not make any 
difference whether England has been monometallist since 1816 
or not; but as I understand the Senator, he argues that the adop- 
tion of the gold standard to-day by the nations of the world, in- 
cluding England, is to adopt a measure for the payment of debt 
which is constantly increasing its burden and is constantly to in- 
crease its debt in future. 

Mr. VEST. Ido. I say that emphatically. 

Mr. HOAR, That is the Senator’s argument? 

Mr. VEST. It is. 

Mr. HOAR. ‘Now, the Senator says that if he were an English- 
man he would be in favor of that. That is a very important 
declaration coming from the Senator with his present relations 
to the financial policy of this country, because it is equivalent to 
a declaration that the circumstances of the future will never in- 
duce England to agree with other nations to a reéstablishment 
of bimetallism. In that point of view my question seems to me 
very pertinent to the exact point the Senator is making. 
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Does the Senator believe that it would not be a great increase 
of the burden of debts and of rents in Great Britain and [reland 
to have this monometallic policy continue there and be eon- 
curred in by other nations? If the Senator believes with 
that it would be a great and increasing burden, then I ask h 
if he thinks it would be for the interest of Great Britain to do 
that thing, and to ruin her debtor and her rent-paying classes, 
If he believes with me that it would ndt be for her interest, and 
retracts the statement he has just made, then he leaves us soma 
hope that we may get an agreement with England in the futu 

Mr.STEWART. Will the Senator from Missouri let me 
swer that question? 

Mr. HOAR. [should like to have the Senator from Mis 
answer it first, if he will. 

Mr. VEST. Iwill answer it, and then yield to the Senator 
from Nevada. WhenI used the expression that if I were an 
Englishman I would favor the gold standard, I was simply em 
phasizing my statement that it was a selfish policy; that it had 
been established by England for theaggrandizement of the com- 
mercial and wealthy classes—— 

Mr. HOAR. To that I agree. 

Mr. VEST. And that they acted then exactly as they acted 
with regard to India. The 250,000,000 people in India received 
no consideration from Great Britain when Great Britain closed 
the mints to private coinage. The only question was, whatisthe 
effect of the free coinage of silver in India upon the English 
people, and that was all they considered. 

Mr. HOAR. That I agree to; but I submit to the considera- 
tion of the Senator that an aggrandizement of the wealthy and 
commercial classes by the ruin of the others is even more ruin- 
ous and injurious to Great Britain than it would be to us under 
like circumstances, for that class is much more defenseless. 

Mr. VEST. My argument as to ruin was in regard to the 
debtor class in our own country, if we now strike down silver; 
but, I say emphatically, that in my judgmentthe gold standard 
even in England, where it has been established since 1816, does 
oppress the poorer classes, and that it is intended to put mone 
in the pockets of merchants and investors. 

I do not believe that England would ruin her produc 
classes. ‘The English are too wise to do that. Whenthey foun 
they were about to ruin the people of India by an absolute 
standard there they relaxed in their policy and said they wou 
simply goso far as to close the mints to private coinage; and 
they are now reflecting very seriously as to whether they will 
not retract that action. The otherday, when Balfour and Leon- 
ard Courtney attacked the action of the British Governn« 
the most significant speech made on that occasion was by the 
Parsee member of the Commons who represents India, and who 
said that if the policy adopted by the Government was continued 
it would end in the ruin of his constituents. 

If England sees that she is about to kill the goose that lays 
the golden egg she may stop, but just so far as she can go with 
this centralizing policy, based upon the gold standard that ex- 
tends her commerce and enriches her wealthy classes, she will 
go. Against the application of that policy to this country | pro- 
test. ow, if the Senator from Nevada wants to say anything I 
will hear him. 

Mr. STEWART. I should like to state that there are two 
classes in England, the same as here. When England resumed 
specie payment after the Napoleonic war. after they had had 
twenty-two years of suspension, they had a debt of four thousand 
million dollars, which was worth about thirty or thirty-five cents 
on the dollar. An English pound was worth only sevenor eight 
shillings; they made it worth twenty shillingsa pound and created 
a bonded aristocracy, which hasruled England from that ti 
tillnow. The debt of the English people of corporation «and 
other bonds is largely more than $4,000,000,000. Added to the 
national debt of $4,000,000,000 it would probably make seven or 
eight thousand million. 

Mr. Gladstone says that the countries outside of the Unit 
Kingdom owe the United Kingdom $10,000,000,000. It is ‘his 
vast bonded indebtedness which rules England. This bonded 
indebtedness prevented the royal commission from reporting 
favor of bimetallism. Six of them were in favor of bimet 
and six against it. I will quote the substance of the conclusion 
of the six monometallists. They said: 
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ENGLAND A CREDITOR NATION, 


**We can not close our eyes to the fact that England is a cred- 
itor nation of debts payable in gold, and any increase in the 
volume of the currency would be to her disadvantage.” 

So long as the bonded debt, foreignand domestic, controls the 
policy of England, which it has done for eighty years, so long 
she will refuse to have silver used. She has been making « bat 
tle during all that period to enhance the value of money and ” 
increase obligations to pay money. 
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The bonded debts which control England do not consist of 
rents, as spoken of by the Senator from Massachusetts; they are 
bonds, which are supposed to rest on good security. A large 


portion of these bonds are of corporations of the United States. | 


it is supposed that the United States are indebted to Europe in 
the shape of bonds of various descriptions to the amount of $3,000,- 
000,000, at least $2,000,000,000 of which are held by England and 
makes up a part of the $10,000,000,000 which the world outside of 
England owes England. 

The holders of that bonded indebtedness constitute the mon- 
eyed aristocracy of England; they have been in control for many 


years and have succeeded in every contest against the interest | 


of the English people as against the interestof our people. The 
farmers, the mechanics, the artisans, and all the people of Eng- 
land are bimetallists; nearly all the writers on political econ- 
omy are bimetallists. 

It is the power of the bonded indebtedness which not only con- 
trols England but all the balance of the world. That is the 
power we are compelled to fight. It is commercial England, as 
they term it; and thatis what I understood the Senator from 
Missouri tomean. He did not mean the English people, who 
are ground down the same as we are. He meant the colossal, 
concentrated power that is governing England and is governing 
the world, which is demanding the repeal of the act of 1890. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, [ have said that I believe the prin- 


cipal object of the English Government is to concentrate, as far 


as they can, their commerce, wealth, or the productsof it, in the 
merchants of England, the commercial classes. 
bility and the landed aristocracy, their autonomy provides for 
them; but in the carrying trade, in the extension of commerce 
and the use of the instrumentalities that are most valuable to 
commerce, and gold is one of them, they hope by constant accre- 


As to their no- | 
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| they would find this to be so. 


| the purposes of 


| the United States. 





tions to make the British Empire the most magnificent the | 


world has ever seen. 

Whenever one of their colonies comes in contact with this sys- 
temof home accretion the British Parliament immediately takes 
the province in hand and corrects that mistake. While England 
ostensibly allows everyone of her colonies to fix its own tariff, 
she manages most decidedly and absolutely to make that tariff, 
whatever it is, subordinate to the interests of the English manu- 
facturer at home. 

Now, there is asignificantfact in regard to the demonetization 
or attempted demonetization of silver in India, and I read again 
from this pamphlet: 

Soon after the rise of gold began in 1873 a large cotton-spinning trade, 
begun previously in India, with English machinery, to supply India itself, 
felt at once the stimulus supplied by the difference in exchange. It pros- 
pered rapidly, grew, and continues growing fast and steadily, and exports 
to China and other silver countries. Here are comparisons of the English 
and Indian exports of cotton yarn, in pounds, to China, Hongkong, and 
Japan, which have for some time been supplied annually to the Economist 
by Mr. Abraham Haworth, of Manchester. They show how the product of 
silver wages beats the product of gold wages, and beats them more as the 
divergence between the metals widens. 

The quantities are given in pounds weight. The contrast between the 
stationary quantities from England and the rapid expansion of the Indian 
export indicates plainly a sad future for Lancashire trade if gold wages 
there mustcontinue competing with silver wages in foreign markets. India 
will on the present footing beat Lancashire everywhere, meanwhile in the 
large class of goods made of Indian cottons, but ultimately in any material. 


Then follow statistics showing that from 1876 to 1881, Eng- 
land exported to China and Japan yearly $38,560,000 in these 
cotton goods. India then exported only $19,641,000. From 1882 
to 1887 England had dropped off to $33,682,000, India having in- 
creased from $19,641,000 to $71,319,000. In 1888, one year, Eng- 
land sent to China and Japan $44,642,600 worth, and India went 
from $71,319,000, the preceding year, to$114,707,300. In 1889 Eng- 
land sent to China and Japan $35,720,200 of these cotton goods, 
and India $126,766,800 against $114,707,300 the preceding year. 

In 1890 England exported to China and Japan $38,057,400. In 
the meantime, in the same year, the Indian export increased 
from $126,766,800 to $145,112,800 worth of cotton manufactures, 
and it was time for the English merchants to stop this rivalry. 
The child had outgrown the parent. The colonial manufacturers 
had taken away the market in Japan and China, and it was nec- 
essary to do away with silver in order that the monopoly of this 


eastern tr ig i rhere i iol > hea ; nae . 7 
trade might go back where it had originally been, in the | saonetised silver: 


| day in the United States. 


English manufacturer and the English merchant. 
Now, says this author, Mr. John Monteath Douglas, of London: 


Japan hasalso e 5 ars esti she be lls, which | -2.8 . . : 
e in the more recent years established anumber of mills, which | what Mr. White says about this question and about India. 


are exceedingly successful and multiplying very fast. The latest news is 


that the first half of 1892 has produced nearly as much yarn as the whole of | 


any prior year. 


Then he goes on todiscuss the condition of India, which I shall | 


not delay the Senate by reading, because subsequent events have 
settled that question to a very large extent. 


Mr. President, we are told that the Bank of England controls | 
It is a poor argument, it seems to | 


the finances of the world. 
me, to a 


ople who in twenty-five years have paid off two-thirds 
of a war 


ebt of $3,000,000,000, to tell us that England has more 





‘dia. We may be pretty sure, however 
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financial ability and is a stronger country in a 
than the United States. The England 
tress, financially, of the world; it is not the 
world. If our friends the monometallists would be mo 
rate and to the re 
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SILVER IN « 

I call the attention of the 
stantly told that Germany is on a gold 
$100,000,000 in silver thalers of full legal-t 

Mr. COCKRELL. And perfectly equal wi 

Mr. VEST. Yes, perfectly equal with gold. 

Mr. PUGH. And at the ratio of 15} to 1. 

Mr. VEST. Yes, 154 to 1 is the ratio there. 
Mr. PALMER. Is that circulating like ours? 

Mr. VEST. Every dollar of it is in circulation, answering all 
gold. 

I see in a New York paper, carried away by the enthusiasm of 
the gold standard, a statement that Germany would hail with 
acclaim, quoting some Amsterdam merchant, if we should 
now to the bimetallic standard and continue t 
cause Germany would immediately unload her waste silver 
Has not Germany had an opportunit 
that under the Bland act and under the Sherman act? If 
is a drug in the market and they want to sell it at any pric 
have they not brought it here ? 

Mr. GRAY. I suggest that at present under the Sherman : 
they could only get the market price for it. 

Mr. VEST. If they are sosick of it they would take an 
for it. Ifitis the drug that they say is now creating financial 
dyspepsia in Germany, why do they not throw it out, even if it 
takes lobelia and ipecac? They have $100,000,000 full legal-ten- 
der silver, and yet Germany is on the exclusive gold standard. 
The Bank of Germany has $185,000,000 in gold and $100,000,000 
in silver. The Bank of England, the boasted mistress of the 
finances of the whole world, before whose fetish we are to 
down now or we shall cease to exist as one of the first nations of 
the world, has $135,000,000 of gold and no silver, except subsi- 
diary coin. It is true under the law of England—now mark it 
that any man from any part of the world can draw gold out of 
that bank; yet whenever they find that the export of gold is too 
large, they put up the rate of interest and stop the exportation. 

Mr. STEWART. They discriminated in the way of exchange 
when the Barings failed. 

Mr. VEST. Ostensibly they say to the whole world: ‘‘We 
are on the gold standard; come and get all *he gold you want, 
and we will pay you £3 I7s. 8d. for every ounce you bring us.” 
Yet, the minute they find there is toomuch gold going out, they 
put up the rate of interest and prevent its exportation and con- 
tradict absolutely their pretense. 

Spain has $35,000,000 in gold and $20,000,000 in silver. Aus- 
tria-Hungary has $55,000,000 in gold, and $85,000,000 in silver. 
The Bank of France has $330,000,000 in gold and $225,000,000 
in silver, and Mr. Horace White says in an article which at- 
tracted my attention in the last Forum, that the man who says 
that France is on a bimetallic basis is an idiot, and ought not to 
be listened to in any part of this country. He says the poor 
creatures actually believe it when they say it; but they are ig 
norant, they do not know, they are not numbered with the finan- 
cial four hundred who understand this question. France nota 
bimetallic country with two hundred and twenty-five millions of 
legal-tender silver in the reserve of the Bank of France to-day! 

Mr. STEWART. And seven hundred millions of standard 
silver dollars. 

Mr. VEST. And seven hundréd millions of standard silver 
dollars in the whole country, and yet it is not a bimetallic coun- 
try! Mr. White says in this article that as soon as you refuse 
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| nighted, and ignorant creatures who think that when you de- 


monetize a metal it ceases to be money. Is not silver money in 
France to-day, in Germany, in Austria-Hungary, in Holland 
and in Russia? Yet he says that denying it free coinage de 
in other words, that silver is not money to- 
I must confess that I am benighted if 
his definition is correct; but I am not surprised at it. Listen to 
Here 
is the spirit of monometallism. I am not caviling about words, 
but it shows the genius of this centralizing scheme, to use no 
other word, which is now being urged upon our people. He 
says: 
It would be rash for anybody to predict the future course of events in In- 
that the men who have directed it 
and who are responsible for its consequences have not acted without careful 
circumspection. If they are censurable at all itis for too great delay rather 
than for undue haste. But before anybody censures them for too great de- 
lay let him put himself in their place. Let him charge himself with the des- 
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tinies and fortunes of 250,000,000 of people, for the most part very poor and 
too ignorant to know what is good or bad for them fn a financial way. 

In this last particular they are not alone among the nations of the earth, 
but the peculiarity in India is that a handful of men have to decide the most 
important questions without much, if any, aid from public opinion, and 
without ever referring them to the hustings. When it comes to questions 
of high finance this may bean advantage to the governed, but it adds enor- 
mously to the responsibilities of the governors and will surely give them 
pause when such a momentous step is to be taken as a change in the mone- 
tary 1 

[tis a blessing to have the favored few to determine these ques- 
tions for you; it isa great boon of Providence that afew gen- 
tlemen in New York are to determine this question for the 
American people, and all of us who decline to follow them and 
abandon the traditions and policy of the Government and the 
manifest dictates of common justice are either guilty of a crime 
intentionally, or else we are put in the role of lunatics. Itisa 
favorite expression now to talk of the “‘silver lunacy.” 

Mr. President, I am ready to follow that great lunatic, Thoraas 
Jefferson, on this question. I am willing to follow the men who 
made the Constitution of 1789, and said that no State should 
make anything but gold and silver a legal tender for the pay- 
ment of debits. If they did not mean that silver was a money 
metal, then the English lancuage has become so nebulous as to 
be useless. 

The Bank of France has three hundred and thirty millions of 
gold and $225,000,000 of silver. The Russian State Bank has 
$480,000,000 of gold. 

We are told that it is impossible to sustain silver in this coun- 
try unless we have a conference with other nations of the world 
and all will agree to it. France sustained the bimetallic stand- 
ard for eighty years before 1873, with Germany on one side on 
an exclusive silver basis and England on the other with a gold 
basis; and to-day the French people are financially the first peo- 
ple in existence. England, the so-called mistress of finance, 
when the Baring failure took place and the world was racked 
and tortured with doubt and uncertainty, borrowed $15,000,000 
in gold from the Bank of France in order to sustain her credit— 
$15,000,000 in gold from a country which had $700,000,000 of legal- 
tender silverand $225,000,000 ofit a bank reserve! 

FINANCIAL STRENGTH OF FRANCE DUE TO SILVER. 

I asked a very prominent monometallist the other day to ex- 
plain to me why France had not been ruined. “Why,” I said, 
‘was she able to pay Germany $1,000,000,000 of gold, and then 
leap to the front of all other nations in almost a decade, loaded 
down and weighted with this destructive silver, amounting to 
$700,000,000 of legal tender?” ‘‘Oh,” he said, “Shave you ever 
been to France?” ‘‘ Never; I have never had time, because I 
have not seen my owncountry.” He said, ‘If you went there it 
would be explained to you ina minute.” ‘‘Please give me the 
benefitof yourtour?” ‘“ Why,” he said, ‘‘ the peasantry of France 
hoard their silver; they are jlike the people of India; when they 
get a silver dollar they save it; they do not want paper money.” 
** But,” I said, ‘‘ the Bank of France issues paper money that is 
equivalent to goldeverywhere.” ‘*Oh, yes,” he said, ‘* but they 
are a peculiar people; they hoard silver.” ‘ Well,” I said, ‘are 
they hoarding something that they do not want, like the people 
now hoarding silver here? Are they hoarding something that 
will not purchase anything? Why is it that they take adrug, 
a poison financially, and put it away to keep?” ‘*Oh,” he said, 
‘they are peasants.” ‘Very good,” I said, “I will accept your 
argument on that basis.” 

Now, look at the South. There are 4,000,000 negro peasants, 
anxious to get silver. All of us who know them know that they 
prefer silver to any metal in the world. Why can we not float 
$500,000,000 of silver in this country, instead of being told that 
we re shipwrecked if we continue the process another day? 
Why are we to demonetize it? 

Why, Mr. President, if I have heard anything, it was that to 
go on with the increase of silver metal, even to buy the bullion 
and issue the bullion notes under the Sherman act, would bring 
us to bankruptcy. 

Why, I asked this gentleman, and I ask now, can we not go to 
silver coinage with a country increasing in population as no 
country in the world has ever increased, when we are standing 
almost sword in hand to keep immigrationfrom our soil? France 
is a finished country—accompli, to use their own tongue—with 
her population fixed, and yet she maintains this enormous 
amount of silver, and is to-day the strongest nation, financially, 
in the world: The Director of the Mint said recently, as to the 
financial power of Franee, and it is also valuable as showing the 
effect.of legislation on the price of silver: 

The French ratio of 1 to 15} was a fixed point about which the price of sil- 
ver moved. The London price fixed the relative value of silver and gold for 
the commercial world, but the commercial value could never vary very 
widely from the coinage value as long as the mintsof the Latin Union stood 
ready to transform goid and silver into coin at the ratio of 1 to 15}. 

Isay that it is not the overproduction of silver which has 
brought down its value. The reports of our Director of the 
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Mint show that the legislation of 1873 of this country and G 


many eausd the phenomenal and abnormal fall in the price 
ver. How could we expect this metal to hold its own with 
when we had taken away from it its chief value, that of m: 

The report of the Director of the Mint for the last yea 
shows that we produced in this country $33,000,000 in gold 
$11,376,037 was taken for the arts, leaving a little over $20,0 
in the United Statesof gold production and $74,000,000 ir 
out of which $7,209,362 was taken for the a 
silver, with a population of 67,000,000, increasing at th 
from 500,009 to 600,000 each year, and with enormous r 
and this increasing population and the negro population . 
South anxious to take silver, and preferring it, we are to! 
we can not float silver if we have free coinage. 

In the Brussels Conference I was struck with this st 
coming from Mr. Boissevain, thedelegatefrom the Net 
He said: 

In my opinion the chief cause of the fall in the gold price of 
been the enormous decrease in the monetary use of silver durin 
twenty years, in consequence of the legislative measures which da 
the new monetary law enacted in Germany. 

THE CAUSE OF SILVER DEPRECIATION. 

How could we expect silver to maintain its value when 1 
largest nations in the world, the two most important 
Germany and the United States, struck it down and took 
from it its money value and reduced it to the basis o 
spoons and forks and plate? We give free coinage to go 
it goes up and up, and we say to it “‘/o triwmphe.” Here 
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idol financially of the whole world! Take away the monet 


value of silver, and then say, ‘‘ Here is a metal that is d 

and depreciated.” What has done it? I have read the 1 
to show that everproduction did not do it. It was legis 
that did it; the settled determination by adverse laws fo 


benefit of the capitalists and the financial centralizationis 


the world to bring us to a gold basis for their own purpos 
Mr. President, it isnot my purpose now to discuss the m: 
that ought to be adopted to relieve the country from its p: 
depression. I have offered the resolution now pending b 
the Senate because I honestly believe that anything is b 
than the uncertainty which now prevails in financial and b 
circles. A great philosopher once said, that in all the afi 
life the moment of uncertainty was the moment of g 


agony. It is peculiarly true as to business, that the mome: 


uncertainty is the moment of greatest distress. With o 


sources and our people, we have only to fix our policy and st 


by it, and prosperity will come again to this country. 


[ had occasion to say in the opening of my remarks that wi 


passed now the stage of experiment and of makeshifts. 
is the matter with thiscountry to-day? It is because the: 
has been sedulously inculcated that we were about to go 1 
gold standard and silver money would be worthless, ca 
would’be paid in it as to contracts that are to be met 
future. It makes no difference to the capitalists wheth 
be the policy or not. Like men in a panic, every man w 
money if his neighbor wants his,and whereone man in 
munity wants gold all want gold. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. May Iask the Senator a g 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator fr 
souri yield? 

Mr. VEST. With pleasure. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I suppose the Senator n 
say that that opinion is inculcated if we go to a silver st 
He said a gold standard. 

Mr. VEST. I meant what I said, Mr. President. 1 
that it has been inculcated sedulously that we must go to 
standard and that silver must be destroyed. If we hav 
anything since the commencement of this session and j 
ceding it was from the metropolitan journals, that all Co: 
could do was to meet and repeal the Sherman silver act 
journ, and of course the newspapers know. [Laughte! 

Mr. PALMER. The Senator will allow me toask him 
tion? 

Mr. VEST. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. Would the repeal of the Sherman act 
ing to the gold standard? 

Mr. VEST. I think the unconditional repeal would. 
single silver dollar will be coined again if we repeal th: 
man law unconditionally. I am no friend of the Sherm 


but it is the ulterior consequences that I am voting on. Let 


talk frankly. Suppose we repeal the Sherman act uncon 
ally and bring in a free-coinage bill, and suppose both bran 
of Congress should pass it by a fair majority, we have ever 
son to believe that the President of the United States w 
veto it and we will not have the constitutional majority 
it over the veto. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator allow me to ask an 
question? 
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A single word about the necessity for an international agree- 
ment. I have endeavored as best I could to study this question 
and I have come to this conclusion: Every civilized country in 
the world has consulted its own self-interest and established its 
own basis of money. Take the report of the Herschell com- 
mittee, that examined into this whole question in order to ascer- 
tain what were the financial systems of the different countries 
of the world before they would make a recommendation as to 
India to the English Parliament. . 

lam told that we are to come under a regular rule and that 
this is a scientific process, which insures unanimity and inter- 
national agreement. There is Russia, with paper money pay- 
able in roubles, which are never seen, and there is neither gold 
nor silver in circulation, although they have an enormous war 
chest of $480,000,000 in gold. Thereis France, asI have shown, 
on the gold standard, with $700,000,000 of legal-tender silver. 
There is Austria-Hungary, with gold and silver. There is Hol- 
land, with a large silver circulation, though on a gold standard, 
andsoon. ButI will read the synopsis, though Icannot refrain 
from giving acrumb of comfort to my friends the Populists. 
Here is a prosperous country, that has neither gold nor silver, 
but entirely irredeemable paper. The Herschell commission 
say in the case of Brazil: 





The case of Brazil is perhaps the most remarkable of all as showing that 
a paper currency without a metallic basis may, if the credit of the country 
is good, be maintained at a high and fairly steady exchange, although it is 
absolutely inconvertible and has been increased by the act of the Govern- 
ment out of all proportion to the growth of the population and of its foreign 
trade. The case, it need hardly be said, is not quoted as a precedent which 
it is desirable to follow, 

The Brazilian standard coin is the milreis, the par gold value of which is 
27d. A certain number were coined, but have long since left the country, 
and the currency is and has since 1864 been inconvertible paper. The in- 
convertible paper Was more than doubled between 1865 and 1888, but the ex- 
change was about the same at the two periods, and very little below the par 
of 27d. It had gone down to 14d. in 1868, the date of the war with Paraguay, 
but had risen again, and was, in 1875, as high as 28jd. In 1869, when the 
quantity of paper money was increased from £12,468,000 to £18.322,000, the 
mean rates of exchange showed an advance of about Ilj per cent. Sincethe 
revolution which displaced the empire and established the republic the paper 
issues of the banks were increased by more than £30,000,000 in less than three 
years, 50 that the paper issue in 1892 amounted to £51 ,372,700,and as the result 
of this and of diminished credit the exchange in that year ranged from 10}d. 
to 153d. 


It is a remarkable fact that Brazil to-day has neither gold nor 
silver as a basis, but has simply fiat and inconvertible money. 

Mr. HOAR. What is the fluctuation in exchange? Will the 
Senator please read that again? 

Mr. VEST. In 1892 it was from 10} pence to 15%. That was 
under an issue of £30,000,000 in three years, which, as a matter 
of course, affects exchange in any country. But I come now to 
the synopsis and conclusion of the commission after examining 
all the financial systems of the world: 


It is impossible thus to review foreign systems of currency without feeling 
that, however admirable may be the precautions of our own currency sys- 
tem, other nations have adopted different systems which appear to have 
worked without difficulty, and have enabled them to maintain for their re- 
spective currencies a gold standard and a substantial parity of exchange 
with the gold-using countries of the world, which has, unfortunately, not 
been the case with India. This has been effected under all the following con- 
ditions, viz— 


I ask attention to this extraordinary condition of financial af- 
fairs, when it is demanded of us that all thé world shall come to 
one ratio and standard of value— 


(a) With little or no gold coin, as in Scandinavia, Holland, and Canada; 

: @) Without a mint or goldcoinage, as in Canada and the Dutch East 
ndies; 

(c) With a circulation consisting partly of gold, partly of overvalued and in- 
convertible silver, which is legal tender to an unlimited amount, asin France 
and other countries of the Latin Union, in the United States, and also in 
Germany, Sone there the proportion of overvalued silveris more lim- 
ited, the mints in all these countries being freely open to gold, but not to 
silver, and in some of them the silver coinage having ceased; 

(@) With a system under which the banks part with gold freely for export, 
as in Holland, or refuse it for export, as in France; 

(e) With mints closed against private coinage of both silver and gold, and 
— a currency of inconvertible paper, as has been temporarily the case in 

ustria; 

(7) With a circulation based on gold, but consisting of token silver, which, 
however, is legal tender to an unlimited extent as in the West Indies. The 
ease of Holland and Java is very remarkable, since in thatcase the gold 
standard has been maintained without difficulty in both countries, although 
there is no mint in the Dutch East Indies, no stock of gold there, and a 
moderate stock of gold in Holiand; whilst the currency consists of silver 
and paper legally and practically inconvertible into gold, except for pur- 
poses of export. The case of Canada, which maintains a gold standard 
without a gold coinage, is also very remarkable. 

The case of Austria-Hungary is also interesting, and presents a remark- 
able contrast to that of India. 

It will be seen-that a country with asilver standard, and a currency con- 
sisting env of over valued silver but chiefly of inconvertable paper, has 
been abie, by closing its mints against private coinage for a series of years, 
and whilst still continuing to coin silver on Government account, to main- 
tain a fairly steady rate of exchange with gold using countries for aconsider- 
able period preparatory to adopting a gold standard. 


In the face of this statement, what becomes of the argument 
that we can not maintain exchange with the gold countries of 
Europe if we have silver coinages in the United States? Here 
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I have read the absolute proof that these countries m 
their exchanges, and yet some of them have silver an 
some have silver alone, others have paper inconverti! 
either silver or gold. 

I repeat my statement, that this financial question, ins 
being one of a great national brotherhood, of which 
heard so much lately, is simply amatter of adjustment 
ing to the self-interest of the countries which are called 
act for themselves. If, with our resources, we can not n 


any system, I am mistaken in the American people and t 


history. 


We have come to the parting of the ways. Weare 
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that point when one road leads to the gold standard and tho 
other to the bimetallism which our fathers establishe i 
which the policy and traditions of this country have 5 
favored. That we may consider it with a deep sense @ 
responsibility resting upon us for ourselves and our post . 
the duty of every legislator. If a Democrat can not be a 0- 
| crat in the larger sense of the term, he should not appr t 
| if a Republican can not be a Republican without looki: 
party standard and the narrow signification of nomenclat 
him not approach it; if our friends, the Populists, can : 
sider this question without antagonism to both the old es ; 
they have forgotten the meaning of the name of their party, t 
People’s party of the country. 
APPENDIX A, 
AVERAGE GOLD PRICES OF COMMODITIES AND OF SILVER, 
Calculated by Augustus Sauerbeck, esq., of 3 Moorgate Street i 
E. C., London, in his long and elaborate paper on Prices of Con ; 
and the Precious Metals (Journal of Statistical Society, Septem b 
and continuation of it (Journal of Statistical Society, March, 189 4 
commodities are the forty-five leading articles of commerce, or ther: 3 
valued separately, but classified under six general heads: “ Vegeta 3 
“Animal food,” “Coffee, sugar, and tea,’’ ‘‘ Minerals” (chiefly m« 
coals), ““Textiles,”’ ana “‘Sundry materials’’ (such as cotton, fl: ‘ 
jute, wool, silk, oil seeds, petroleum, chemicals, indigo, timber). i 
and valuations show the greatest care, and are accepted generally g 
lutely reliable. Mr. Sauerbeck decidedly recognizes the appre t 
gold. His evidence and statistics in the Report of Gold and diver 3 & 
sion and its appendix are valuable. 4 
How these prices are calculated is explained above. 2 
Average gold prices of commodities and of silver. 4 
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[ append a table showing the remarkable 
ind cotton have adhered 


In addition to this, 
tenacity with which the prices of wheat : 


to the value of silver: 
Year Wheat.) Cotton. Silver Year W heat.) Cotton. ‘Silver 
ele Se | 1.47 19.8} 1.32 || 1883...... 1.13 10.8 1.11 
Oe 1.31 | 18.8 1.29 RR des 1. 07 10.5 1.01 | 
oes 1, 43 | 15. 4 1. 27 885 86 10.6 1. 06 
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8 8 1, 34 | 11.1 1.15 sg 90 9.9 | 93 | 
g7 aed 1.07 9.9 1.12 || 1890 83 10.2} 1.04 
1X 1.3 11.5 1.14 RY 85 7.0 Q¢ 
g 1.11 11.4 1.13 8 80 7.3 re 
188 1.19 11.4 1.13 || 1893 67 7.0 73 


r. President - 
Does the Senator desire to proceed this 


Mr. LODGE. 

Mr. COCKRELL. 
evening: 

Mr. LODGE. I shall be very happy to give way if the Senator 
desir-s to move an adjournment or to go into executive session 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to ask what 
disposition is proposed to be made of the joint resolution which 
hus been pending? 

Mr. COCKRELL. 


Let the joint resolution still lie on the table. | 


Mr. VEST. I understand that other Senators desire to speak 
on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will lie on 

e table. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Iask that the table which my colleague | 


pres nted and 
be printed as a separate doc 


asked to have printed with his speech may also 
= ent. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Minoouri? 
Mr. HOAR. What is the request? 


Mr. COCKRELL. A table which 
be printed, giving ratios, etc., 
RECORD, and I ask that it be 
we may have it without the 
tistical table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 


my colleague requested to 
was ordered to be printed in the 
printed as ‘ate document, so 
whole speech. t is Soetbeer’s sta- | 


a sepal 


there objection to the re- 


quest of the Senator from Missouri? The Chair hears none, and 
the table referred to will be printed as a separate document. 
Mr. HOAR. I understand the a sire of my colleague is to 


speak to his own resolution, and not tothe pending resolution. 
[ had an understanding that I should follow the Senator from 
Missouri{Mr. Vest], but I have no desire to speak until my col- 
league has spoken. 


BUSINESS OF THE SESSION. | 
Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I now ask that the resolution 
submitted by me ou the 8th instant may be laid before the 
Senate. 
Mr. COCKRELL. « If the Senator from Massachusetts will 


yield, I will move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 

Mr. LODGE. I will yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Beforest ibmitting the question 
on the motion of the Senator from Missouri, the Chair will lay 
before the Senate the resolution referred to by the Senator from | 
Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE], which will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Whereas Congress has been called in extraordinary session on account of 
the unfortunate condition of business; and 

Whereas some measure of relief can be obtained by the immediate and 
on onditional repeal of the purchasing clauses of the silver act of 1890: 

‘herefore, 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be instructed to report at once 
to the Senate a bill to repeal the purchasing clauses of the silver act of 1890, 
and that a vote be ti ken in the Senate on said billon Tuesday, August 2 

, , unless it is sooner reached. 


at 2 o'clock p. m. 
The question now is on the 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
motion of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL] that the | 
Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration ofexecutive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o’clock and | 
<0 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tues- 
day, August 15, 1893, at 12 o’clock m. 


N¢ )MINA'TIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate August Lh, 1898. 


SECRETARY OF LEGATION 


Edward C. Butler, of Massachusetts, to be secretary of the lega- 


tion of the United States } ; ort 
tones 8 to Mexico, vice Charles 4. Dougherty, 
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ASSISTANT SOLICITOR OF THE TREASURY 

Norborne T N. Robinson, « f Lou sianna to be iSsistant se itor 

of the Treasury, vice Felix A. Reeve, resigns 
UNITED STATES ATTORNE’ 

William C. Perry, of Kansas, to be attorney of th ited 

States for the district of Kansas, v loseph W. Ady, res ed, 
CONS 

Otto H. Boyesen, of Grand Forks, N. Dak o be co 1a 
| United States at Gothenburg, Sweden, vice ¢ sH.Si d, 
| recalled. 

COLI ro Us! 

Bradley B. Sma Vv. ¢ Ve t ) yr i ns 
for the district of Ve out. in St of V« 0 ‘ d 
George G. Benedik signed 

CHIEF ENGINEER REVENUE CUTTER SERVI 

First Assistant Eneii * Edward F. Hedden to be « ‘ 
gineer inthe Revenue Cutter Service, in place of Hora H-ss 
ce ceased, 

FIRST ASSISTANT ENGINEER RI ENT CUTTER SI 

Second Assistant Engineer Eugenious A. Jack to b 
sistant engineer in the Revenue Cutter Servic , tos ceed Ed- 
ward F. Hedden, promoted. 

SECOND ASSISTANT ENGINEER REVENUE CUTTER S 

William E. Maccoum, of Maryland, to be a second as nt 
| engineer in the Revenue Cutter Service, to succeed Samuel B. 
McLenegan, resigned. 

PENSION AGENT. 

George W. Skinner, of Big Co L'a ry, P to b ension 
went t Pitts Y Pa.. vic Fle 1 tt Bel yuugh, to be re. 
moved 

SECRETARY OF OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 

Thomas J. Lowe, of Guthrie, Okla., to be ‘ t Okla- 

homa Territory, vice Robert Martin, to be removed. 
REGISTERS OF LAND OFFIC! 

John J. Beavers, of Benton, Ark., to be revister of the land 
office at Little Rock, Ark.. vice P: trick Rale resie@ned, 

Edwin P. Harman, of Denver, Colo., to be revister of the land 
office at Denver. Colo., vice John A. MeBeth, to be remo 

Wiliam D. Lindsay, of Guthrie, Okla., to be regist of the 
land office at Guthrie, in Oklahoma Territory, vice Thomas J 
Lowe, nominated to be secrétary of Oklahoma Territo) 

Edward G. Spilman, of Huntington, W. Va., to be r ster of 
the land office at Kingfisher, in Oklahoma Territ ry, Vice Jacob 
| C. Robberts, term expired. 

RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 

James C. Caldwell, of Kingfisher, C'cla., to be receiver of pub- 
lic moneys at Kingfishe r, in Oklahoma Territory, vice Jacob V. 
Admire, term expired. 

7 ‘ ‘ % s 5 ’ % rry rr , ~~ 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
MONDAY, August 14, 1893. 

The House met at 11 o’clock a. m., and was called to order by 
the Speaker. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. SAMUEL W. HAb- 
DAWAY, D. D. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday was read and ap- 
proved. 

APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES. 
The SPEAKER announced the appointment of the fol ng 


committees: 


On Enrolled Bills—Mr. Pearson, Mr. Russell, Mr. Latimer, 
Mr. Hines, Mr. Hager, Mr. Adams, and Mr. Gillett of Massuchu- 
setts. 

On Mileage Lynch, Mr. Strait, Mr. Pendleton, and Mr. 
Mahon. 

On Accounts—Mr. Rusk, Mr. Paynter, Mr. Tate, Mr. M 
Mr. Ikirt, Mr. Wells, Mr. Post, Mr. Wright of Massac! - 
and Mr. Marvin. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Cox, its Secretary, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed without amendment joint 
resolutions of the following titles: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 1) making available appropriations 
for the payment of session employés of the House and Senate 


during the first session of the Fifty-third Congress: and 
Joint resolution (H. Res. 2) providing for the appropriate com- 
memoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the laying of 


the corner stone of the Capitol of the United States, September 
18, 1793. 
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MILEAGE OF SENATORS, REPRESENTATIVES, AND DELEGATES. 
Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for | 
the present consideration of the joint resolution which I send to 
the Clerk 3s desk. 
The SPEAKER. Thegentleman from Indiana[Mr. HOLMAN] 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of a joint 
resolution which the Clerk will fener. 











The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (S. R. 3) making immediately available the appropriation 
for milea of Senators and Members of the House of Representatives. 
Resolved, etc., That the appropriation for mileage of Senators, Members of 

the House of Kepresentattves, and Del tes from the Territories made in the 
legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation act for the fiscal year 1594, 
approved March 3, 1893, be, and the same is hereby, made immediately avail- 
able and authorized to be paid to Sen: itors, Members of the House of Rep- 
resentative nd Delegates from th ‘erritories for attendance on the first 
session of the Fifty-third Congress: Pro vided, That payments hereunder shall 
be in lieu of mileage authorized by law for attendance at the first fegular 
or the next s¢ m of the Fifty-third Congress. 


The SPEAKER. Is the 
tion of the joint resolution? 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, 

The SPEAKER. 
ERS | objects. 

Mr. HOLMAN. 

The SPEAKER. Theonly reason why the Chair asked unani- 
mous consent , that an order was adopted by the House in 
relation to the pending bill which seems to assign all the time 
to its consideration until the period when the vote should be 
taken. Therefore the Chair did not feel that, without consent, 
he could interrupt or take away any part of the time which had 
bee . agre d upon for debate. 

. HOLMAN. This resolution simply makes available now 
the appropri ition which was made for the next session. 
Mr. PO z ERS. I withdraw the objection. 
The S SPEAKER. Is there further objec tion to the considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I will demand the previous question. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman a question. Suppose this called session should not con- 
tinue very long, as the country hopes it will not. Suppose, for 
instance, having acted upon the financial question, having re- 
pealed the purchasing clause of the Sherman bill, and having 
given the banks the right to issue circulation wp to the par value 
of their bonds; suppose we should get away by the Ist of October, 
does the gentleman's joint resolution propose that we shall not 
have mileage for coming to this extra session, to which we have 
been called properly by the President of the United States, and 
not by any act of ours? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Thismeasure does not prejudge that subject 
It leaves it all open. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Pennsylvania. It appears to me that it does 
prejudge it. I think the gentleman should have offered a joint 
resolution giving us our mileage and also allowing us the usual 
amount for stationery. 

Mr. HOLMAN, That is provided for already. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Pennsylvania. For the extra session ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Well, this may not be an extrasession. We 
can not pos sitively answer as to how long we will be in session. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania. 
sion. Now,Ido not know but we may desire to have stationery, 
and we ought to be allowed to have a settlement for that, if we 
should sit here for a couple of months. 

Mr. COOMBS. You can get the stationery allowance now. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania. 
done befor« 
my opinion the joint resolution ought to refer only to the extra 


I object. 
The gentleman from Vermont [M 








session, and not to apply in anyway to the regular session in De- | 


cember, for the country wants us to getout of “this session as soon 
as = can—to adjourn long before the first Monday of December. 
. HOLMAN. If I had thought, Mr. Speaker, that any ob- 

jec a was to be raised, I would not have offered the resolution. 
The question to which my friend has referred will come before 
the House for consideration at a later time. For the present 
this seems to be the safer course to pursue. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania. Will not the gentleman con- 
sent to amend by striking out the words ‘‘in lieu of ?” 

Mr. HOLMAN. I would not like to do that at present. 

Mr. O’NETLE of Pennsylvania. And let the resolution read 
without that proviso concerning the regular session? 

Mr. HOLMAN. That comes up later. 

Mr. REED. It always comes up later. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I demand the previous question. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Pennsylvania. As the question has been 
brought up, we might as well settle it here. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana demands the 
previous question. 





ei . | 
re objection to the present considera- 


r. Pow- | 


[ believe it isin order anyhow, Mr. Speaker. | 


It was called as an extra ses- | 


I have seen the same thing | 
»at a called session, and I simply rise to say that in 
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Mr. O’NEILL of Pennsylvania. 
**in lieu of.” 

The SPEAKER. The g¢ 
previous question. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Im 
form. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania. You 
question when I have the floor. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The resolu 
gentlemen who have examined it. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Pennsylvania 

Mr. HOLMAN. Rather than 
bate I prefer to withdraw the measure. 

Mr. REED. Withdraw it, then. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Pennsylvani Withdraw it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentlen 
Pennsylvania thatstriking out the three words “in lieu 
not accomplish the gentleman's purpose. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Pennsylvania. I want to strike 
words necessary to make this really apply to the ses: 
might unfortunately continue until December. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. The 
amendment. 

Mr. HOLMAN 


L move tostrike out the. 
ntleman from Indiana dem 


ust insist on the resolution in it 


can not call t 


tion gives satisfaction 
[ insist on the am 
consume the time of pro} 


previo 


gentleman will please pres 
. LI had called the previous question, | 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania h 
ever, been recognized, and understood that he had the | 

Mr. O’NEILL of Pennsylvania. I think the gentlema: 
Indiana had better let this lie over until to-morrow. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I submit the resolution to whatever 
the House deems proper. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Pennsylvania 
the words which by implication extends this to the Dec 
session, 

The SPEAKER. 
words ? 

Mr. O’NEILL of Pennsylvania. I move to strike 
words ‘‘in lieu of ’ and the words following. 

The SPEAKER. ‘That does not accomplish the p 
as ag The ge sn tlem: in will please look at the resolutio 

Mr.O’NEILL of Pennsylvania. Let the resolution be rm 
—* 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can examine the reso 

Mr. O’NEILL of Pennsyly: utia. I move to strike « 
proviso. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution, : 
the House may understand what it is. 

The resolution was again reported 

Mr, O'NEILL of 1 -ennsyly ani he 
viso. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment. 

Mr. HOLMAN, Icall for the previous question on th 
lution and amendment. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
out the proviso. 

The question was taken, and the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Division. 

The House divided, and there were—ayes 91, 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution as amended was ordered to be e 
for a third reading; and being engrossed, it was acco 
read the third time, and mages 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 
By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted 
'o Mr. O’NEIL of Massachusetts, for ten days, on ac 


Will the gentleman please indicat 


I move to strike out t! 


amendment to 


Speaker announced t! 


9° 


noes <5. 


|; Sickness, 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED. 

Mr. LATIMER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bi 
ported that they had examined and found truly enroll 
resolutions of the following titles; when the Speaker si 
same: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 1) making available approp 
for the payment of session employés of the House and 
during the first session of the Fifty-third Congress; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 2) providing for the ap) 
commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary of t! 


Then I move to strik 


14 


of the corney stone of the Capitol of the United States, Se) 


ber 18, 1793. 
SILVER. 


‘The SPZAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Bo: 


NER] is entitled to the floor. 
Mr. BOATNER. 


Mr. Speaker, the gentlemen who haye he! 
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tofore addressed the Houseon the pending bill and amendments 





have very graphically described the present condition of e 
. : Ss } } r » ry 
or try and the dangers which confront us. The centlen 
from New York |[Mr. HENDRIX], speaking on the last legislative 
day, said: 
ye ur l is x } 
sl I you res r 
,U t wW I l < 
t r ‘ f 1 that we 
0 l on row a rhe condition 
t try about us you V mn It i l l essary for e to tel 1 
‘ banks that are tottering, that are falling, that have already suspen 
t necessary for me tot you tl irrency is at a premium in t 
New York to-day, and that it sold there yesterday at tf Lone tof 
dollars premium. 
e gentleman proceeded in eloquent language to further de 
16 g ; 
nict and describe the conditions prevailing in the country at 


time. The gentleman from Ohio |Mr. HARTER] also de- 

1d the condition prevailing in the West, and besought thi: 

se to exert its constitutional power to relieve that condition 

by appropriate legislation. The gentleman from New York, 
ry addressing himself to this subject, denounced as “‘ rot” 
] 


r 
the statement made by the gentleman from Missouri{Mr. BLAND] 
that this condition of things had been brought about and pre- 


cipitated by the action of the members of this House who are 
demanding the unconditional repeal of what is known as the 
Sherman law. 

(he gentleman from New York denounced that statement as 
“rot,” and yet, Mr. Speaker, neither he nor any other gentle- 
man who has spoken upon this subject has been able to show 
any connection between the Sherman law and the existing con- 
dition of things. It is very true that our banks are failing 
that is, that they are suspending payment. It is true that enor- 
mous sums of money have been withdrawn from circulation and 
no rded. 

jut, Mr. Speaker, what connection has the Sherman law with 
this condition of things? The Sherman law authorizes and re- 
quires the Secretary of the Treasury to buy four and one-half 
million ounces of silver every month, and to issue the legal ten- 
der obligations of the Government in payment thereof. Andif 
any distrust is created by reason of the existence of the Sher- 
man law and of the purchases made under it, thatdistrust ought 
to be directed against the currency which the Government is is- 

ing and not against private institutions. Why, Mr. Speaker, 
if I learn that a debtor of mine is going to fail, Ido not go and 
get his notes and bury them and lock them up in a safety vault; 
I take his notes and go to court for my money. 

Under the existing condition of thingsit is argued that, be- 
cause this Government is issuing a class of circulation which is 
upon an alleged insecure basis, and which men say it will be 
beyond the power of the Government to take care of, public con- 
fidence is destroyed. If public confidence were destroyed or 
undermined by reason of thatfact, it would be public confidence 
in the Government, and instead of runs upon the banks there 
would be runs upon the Treasury itself. Men would not have 
gone to their banks to draw out silver certificates for the pur- 
pose of hoarding them when they were told and believed that 
those certificates were going to fall to their intrinsic value of 
the bullion they represented. They would not hoard money 
which they were told and believed would be worth less than its 
par value. 

[f they had been alarmed by the legislation known as the Sher- 
man act and by the purchases of silver made under it, they 
would have gone to the Treasury with those silver certificates, 
those obligations of the Government, and demanded that ‘‘ uni- 
versal money” which the advocates of the pending bill seem to 
be so fond of. There would have been a run upon the Treasury 


a 


id of upon the private banking institutions of the country. 
But, Mr. Speaker, I charge that the assertion made by the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] is no ‘‘ rot,” but is the truth. 
[ charge, sir, that the advocates of this measure, these thick- 
i-thin gold men of the Democratic party and of the Republican 
party who have been endeavoring ever since I have been in Con- 
gress to force this Government to an issue of cheap bonds, are re- 
sponsible for the excitement which has created the destruction 
of public confidence and has caused a run upon the banks and the 
Withdrawal of large amounts of money from circulation. They 
are the men who have sown the wind and we are now reaping the 
whirlwind. There is nothing in or about the Sherman law, there 
is no deduction that can be drawn from that law, which would 
justify anybody in making the assertion that the United States 
Government is notgood for every obligation thatit has put upon 
the market. 
here is a provision on the Sherman law which declares it to 
be the established policy of this Government to maintain the 
parity between the two metals, gold and silver. Everybody 
knows that the United States Government is behind every single 
dollar that is issued under the Sherman law. There is not a 
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v€ ican ‘ th 
this s l whicn 1s wl ou ny i¢ l 1 ( ( 
the fears which have been crea i ! | 
ca Vi 1 ‘ A On . » 1G nt bn t CG a 
try to certain significant facts 
Dut the last session of this Congress a d l ‘ 
was made here to obtain the unconditional repe of 
chasing clause of the Sherman act Pe is en h 
ing to represent the incoming Administrat linsisti 
we should repeal that provision; they insisted that a « ‘ 
‘ — 5 } } ’ 
come upon the country unless that should be don They 1 
this demand, Mr. Speaker, in the face of the follo Lo i 
tion in the platform of the Democratic party, whic 
elected on our side of the House is bound in honor and « cienc 
to support: 
We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Shermar 
as a cowardly mak 1ift, frau A k ities ‘ i 
which should 1 all of i ip] ! 1S Well 
its speedy repeal. We hold to the use of both gold an veras 
money of the country, and to the inage of | ul liver wi i 
crin r sinst either metal or charge for but th l 
of coinage of both metals must be of equal intr l han ible 
or be adjusted through international! agreement, or b u , i 
legislation as shall ensure the maintenance of 1@ parity the two! 
and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the marl 3, and | 
ment of debt; and we demand that all paper currency vl pt | 
with and redeemable in such coin. We insist upon this policy as es; 
necessary for the protection of the farmers and laboring classes, thet 
most defenseless victims of unstable money and a fluctuating curren 


The President before his election, in reply to the notice of |] 


nomination, said: 


The people are entitled to sound and honest currency L 
in volume to supply their business needs. But whatever may be the form 


the people’s currency, national or State, whether ga 


should be so regulated and guarded by governmental : 


careful laws that no one can be deluded as to the cer 


its value. Every dollar putinto the hands of the people 


abundantlys 





shonld 


same intrinsic value or purchasing power. With this conditiona 


guaranteed, both gold and silver can be safely utilize 
' 


upon equa 


the adjustment of our currency 

So, sir, in June, 1892, the Democratic party, in national con 
vention assembled had declared that bimetallism was a possi 
bility, and had pledged the faith and honor of the Democrati 
party to attempt its incorporation into the laws of the ec 


The nominee on that platform, in commenting upon it, ha 


declared that it was practicable and had |] 


upon which the attempt to carry it into exe 


made. But. sir. the echoes of the election ] 


id hardly d 


Ld 


before there was a committee here, before there were D 
crats elected to this floor upon that platform, pledged by eve 
consider tion f honor and consci* nce to stan | by that platform 
demanding and insisting that this Hous hou stultif f 
| and should stultify the Democratic party in the United Stat 
that before we cameinto the possessionof the Government. before 
we had the Executive and both branches of the | lat 


. <6 
elected. 


partment we should put an impassable bar 
the accomplishment of the very purposes 
} 

Why, sir, gentlemen from New York, aft 
on this platform in November, said in D 
possible to execute the pledges contained 
maintain bimetallism in the United States. 
nonsense and ‘‘rot.” The whole del 


Re 





‘gation of the Empire Stat 
publican and Democratic, standing upon a platform practically 


ing been ¢ l 
iat it was im- 
the platform, to 


hey say now it i 


similar in every respect, with no distinction whatever in point 
form on which we 


of principle, come here and say that the pl 
have gone before the people, and upon which 
country is ‘‘rot’*—is impossible of execution 
that bimetallism can never be accomplished. 


have carried the 
is an idle dream; 
And this, I repeat, 
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Mr. Speaker, after they had pledged their honor and faith and 


the honor and faith of the Democratic party to make the effort. | tlemen whoseem to mold public opinion had immediately ) 


Mr. WARNER. Will the gentleman yield for a correction? 

Mr. BOATNER. I will. 

Mr. WARNER. On behalf of myself, as one member from the 
State of New York, and I believe on behalf of the whole New 
York delegation, I want to say that we come here pledged to 
carry out, and we intend to help in carrying out,every single 
pledge made in the Democratic platform at Chicago. [Applause. ] 

Mr. LANE. Now is the time to do it. 

Mr. BOATNER. Mr. Speaker, [am delighted to hear this dec- 
laration. It is the first utterance with any such ring that I have 
heard since I have been on this floor. Why,sir, those who pose as 
the friends of the Administration were recognized on this floor 
to bring in a bill, and what was the bill? It was to repeal the 
** cowardly makeshift”’—no more. 

[ say that the national Democratic party is pledged to the 
principle of bimetallism, leaving nothing for the: judgment of 
Congress except the question of ratio. I say that the Repub- 
lican party is essentially committed to the principle of bimetal- 
lism, leaving nothing to Congress — to fix the ratio. But 
the Republicans are under no responsibility in thismatter. We 
have control of the Government in all its departments, and upon 
us is the responsibility. The question is, are we going to carry 
out that platform, or are we going to repudiate it? 

The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON], heretofore 
considered as one of the soundest men on our sid of the House, 
brings in a bill which seeks to repeal a single section of that 
legislation which was. declared to be a ‘‘cowardly m»keshift.” 
‘A cowardly makeshift” in what? A “cowardly makeshift” 
because, while it pretended to be ameasure in the interest of sil- 
ver and its restoration tocirculation asa money metal, it stopped 
short of the fundamental principle of free coinage and put silver 
upon the plane of any ordinary commodity—made it subsidiary 
and subordinate to gold, and therefore merely accumulated a stock 
of bullion in the hands of the Treasurer, to be a menace to the 
generalmarket. Therein consisted, sir, the element of the ‘ cow- 
ardly makeshift.” Butif that was a ‘‘ cowardly makeshift,” what, 
under the construction these gentlemen would give to the Demo- 
cratic platform, was the Democratic platform itself? If the Sher- 
man law wasa ‘‘ cowardly makeshift,” as has been alleged, what is 
the Democratic platform, if we merely execute and carry intoef- 
fect one of the clauses, itself dependent upon the other clauses, the 
nonexecution of which defeats the intention of the convention 
and thwarts the will of the people? I say what will be our an- 
swer to our constituents? What is to be our response when we 
are asked why we failed to carry out the pledges that were made 
by us before election and by the Democratic platform in its de- 
claration of principles? 

For my part, sir, I consider that I have come here with in- 
structions. I consider that I have come here instructed by my 
people to carry out every plank in the Democratic platform from 
beginning to end, and I shall do so to the letter, as far as my voice 
and ability wijl permit me todo. [Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, referring to this question of responsibility 
for the existence of this scare, I wish to call the attention of the 
House briefly to an address which was delivered before the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce and published on authority of that 
chamber on the 20th day of May by Mr. George E. Leighton, in 
which Mr. Leighton rehabilitates the calamity howl which he 
had uttered in 1886 about the effects of the Bland law, and in 
which he predicted as early as the 20th day of May that the 
country was to go to ruin and destruction because of the exist- 
ence of the Sherman act. He says: 

Ido not claim to have had any exceptional insight. It was simply the 
statement of a familiar law, as old as the world's commercial history—alaw 
which any monetary system must recognize, or it will break down. Its op- 
eration in the United States is as sure as in the Argentine Republic or Aus- 
tralia. To-day we are face to face with the conditions there set forth. The 
higher law has asserted its authority. Gold has been withdrawn and hoarded 
for future use. It has been put away in safe-deposit boxes in this city, as in 
every other, to an extent of which few persons are aware. Balances have 
been placed in foreign exchange. Foreign capital invested in gold has been 
and is still being withdrawn from the country before it can be paid back in 
depreciated silver, and all these causes, ee silently and slowly, have 
eaused the practical disappearance of gold from the ordinary channels of 
commerce. 


And it is a fact that these utterances were printed and spread 
broadcast throughout the United States; and they are in line 
with the editorials and utterances of those who were thick-and- 
thin advocates of monometallism, and demanded that this Gov- 
ernment should have the gold standard and the gold standard 
alone. This was before there was any serious disturbance and 
when the dangers to result from a continued execution of the 
Sherman act existed chiefly inthe imagination of the crusaders 
who had undertaken the task of frightening the country into 
abandoning the policy which the people declared for and adopt- 
ing the financial system advocated My Wall street and JOHN 
SHERMAN. 
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Now, sir, suppose that these political journals and thes 


to such utterances as that by showing that the Governm 
the United States is amply able to make good every dolla: 
it pays out, in whatever shape; that foreign capitalists , 
withdraw gold as they see fit, but that the Government 


existing legislation and legislation to be adopted, can issu: 13 
if necessary to buy gold and thus to maintain its credit the 


most ample manner and that it will do so if necessary; is 
perfectly apparent that such a line of argument would hay, 


vinced the people that there was no necessity, no reason, no |ot- 


tom whatever to the fright which had seized upon them? 


Why, if you look at the list o’ banks which have failed, yoy 


will discover the fact that nineteen out of every twenty of then 
are not only absolutely solvent, but in the ordinary condition of 


A 


affairs in this country would be held to bein aflourishing st.\te— 


perfectly sound, perfectly solvent, with abundant assets to meet 
every obligation. And yet, notwithstanding this fact, by a sense. 
less fright, created by gentlemen who have put monomet:|lism 
before every other consideration, the country has been fricht- 
ened into an unwarranted condition of apprehension, a se: $3 
scare, which has brought ruin and disaster in its wake. And [ 
say that it is on these gentlemen, and those who came here |as} 
winter who insisted upon the repeal of the Sherman law 
those who have advocated from that time to this the doct 
that bimetallism is an impossibility, who have been dem:nding 
the repeal of the Sherman act, on them and on their should 
alone rests the responsibility for the deplorable condition jn 
which we find the country to-day. 

We are told that this is all ‘‘rot.”” But, Mr. Speaker, 
is the truth is my candid, honest, sincere opinion. Ido not 
I do not pretend to say—that they expected or anticipated «ny 
such results from their utterances and endeavors. I do not say 
that it was done with any such design or intention. B ( 
say that it is my firm belief that it was their intention t» | 
about such an apprehension, such a fear in the mind 
public, and thereby produce such a pressure on this bo: 
the business community, that we would lose the exercise o 
calmer judgment, and be compelled, in view of the pu! 
mand, to assent to an unconditional repeal of the Sher: 
and thereby leave the country on a gold basis, in lin 
Great Britain and Germany. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the attention of th: 
to the platforms of all the political parties. Ihave read t! 
form of the Democratic party. Thatis not capable of mis 
struction. It commits the Democratic party to the prin 
bimetallism,or there is no meaning in the English la 
The platform of the Republican party is equally clear an: 
biguous. I will ask the Clerk to read the paragraphs 
send to the Clerk’s desk, the first being the extract from 
publican platform. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Gold and silver money.—The American people, from tradition ani 
favor bimetallism, and the Republican party demands the use o 
andsilver as standard money, with restrictions and under such pro 
be determined by legislation, as will secure the maintenance of the 
value of the two metals, so that the purchasing and debt-paying 
the dollar, whether of silver, gold, or paper shall be at all times e 
interests of the producers of the country, its farmers, and its wo 
demand that every dollar, paper or coin, issued by the Govern 
be as good as any other. We commend the wise and patriotic st« 
taken by our Government to secure an international conferen 
such measures as Will insure a parity of value between gold and 
use as money throughout the world. 


Mr. BOATNER. Now,Iwillask the Clerk to read the} 
of the People’s pony upon the same subject. 

Mr. REED. Isitnot worth while to read that part of the !) 
ocratic platform on the State-bank tax? The gentlem 
New York |[Mr. WARNER] announces that the whole 
is to be carried out. 

Mr. BOATNER. If he is serious, that practically settles ' 
question, and futher debate is unnecessary. 

Mr. REED. If the gentleman from New York is in | 
the other, the country would like to know about it. 

Mr. BOATNER. 1 will nowask the Clerk to read t! 
graph of the platform of the People’s party relating to t! 
ject. 

: The Clerk read as follows: 


Silver, which has been accepted as coin since the dawn of history 
demonetized to add to the purchasing power of gold by decreasing 
of all forms of property as well as human labor, and the supply 0! 
is purposely abridged to fatten usurers, bankruptenterprise, and en 
dustry. A vast conspiracy against mankind has been organized on ' 
tinents, and it is rapidly taking possession of the world. If not! 
overthrown at once it forebodes terrible social convulsions, the d¢ 
of civilization, or the establishment of an absolute despotism. 


Mr. BOATNER. I was not referring to that special p! 
the People’s party platform, but rather to the one in whi : 
declared that the People’s party favor the free coinage 0! 5!!!" 
at a ratio of 16 to 1. - 

Now, Mr. Speaker, every member on this floor, except °° 
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was elected either upon the Democratic, the Republican, or the 
People’s party platform. I found during the remarksof the gea- 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. HARTER] the other day that he had not 
been elected upon the Democratic platform. As he is neither a 
Republican nor a Populist, he is the lone independent in the 
House, and the only gentleman in the House who is entitled to 
the freedom of opinion upon this question. It seems that he did 
not adopt or indorse the Democratic platform, but wrote a plat- 
form for himself; so that he alone, I repeat, is entitled to vote as 
he pleases upon the question at issue without violation of pledges 
made by himself or his party. 

Now, the gentleman from New York, and other gentlemen who 
claim to represent the views of the President, say that they are 
in favor of bimetallism; but the question is, when are they in 
favor of it and how are they in favor of it? How do they pro- 
pose to carry the principle of bimetallismintoeffect? They had 
the opportunity to introduce a bill here reflecting their views, 
and the way they propose to give us bimetallism is to absolutely 
repeal all laws under which adollar of silver can be coined, 
which, as the gentleman from California [Mr. BOWERS] put it 
the other day, is a proposition to increase the circulation by de- 
stroying one-half of it. 

[ repeat, sir, that if the gentlemen who are advocating the 
pending bill are in favor of bimetallism they should have brought 
us a bill which proposed toexecute the provisions of the Chicago 
platform. They should have given us the wise legislation pro- 
vided for by that platform, by which the country could have the 
free use of both gold and silver. They should have conformed 
to the suggestion of the President in his message of acceptance, 
and safeguarded the free use of both gold and silver with such 
wise legislation as would secure the convertibility of the dollar, 


formal letter of acceptance. 
[ will not, Mr. Speaker, enter upon any discussion as to whether 
bimetallism is practicable or not. [will not enter upon any dis- 


cussion as to the effect which the legislation of the world has had | 


on the price of silver. That was fully discussed yearsago. The 
views now presented are ancient history, and the country has 
declared its wishes. Iwill not set my judgment against the ver- 
dict, and content myself with calling the attention of the House 
to the fact that we are bound and pledged by the platform upon 
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which we were elected to attempt to carry bimetallism into effect, | 
and that all political parties in this House are pledged to that | 


common purpose. ln my judgment the attempt to repeal exist- 
ing laws without the substitution of other legislation which will 
conform to the verdict of the people, as given in November, is a 
betrayal of the people who have trusted us and an abandonment 
of the principles we profess, and upon which we asked and received 
their votes. I say that, as American Representatives, we have 
no right to do this. 

[I see gentlemen around me elected upon the Democratic plat- 
form, elected by Democratic constituencies, elected by people 
who demand that the Democratic platform shall be executed to 
the letter, who say that they consider they are executing that 
platform by destroying the legislation which authorizes the 
coinage of silver and by not substituting any other legislation 
to take its place. Of course,if this is satisfactory to the con- 
sciences of these gentlemen it is satisfactory to me, but I want 
to see them face their constituencies. 

I want to hear from the country. I want to hear from the 
Southern States, where we were only able to hold the people in 
line by pointing to this very plank in the platform and by 
pointing to Mr. Cleveland’s letter of acceptance and by saying, 


‘*the Democratic party is bound in honor and conscience to stund | 


by it, that it has never betrayed the people before and will not 
do so in the future.”’” Wehave got to go home if this bill passes 
and say, ‘Gentlemen, you were correct when you said that the 
platform of the Republican party was a sounding brass and a 
tinkling cymbal. You were correct when you said that the 
platform of the Democratic party was a mere snare to catch 
votes. You were right and we were wrong. You understood 
the situation, and we did not.” 

I do not believe that a House of Representatives, Democratic 
by nearly 100 majority, will ever go before the people with any 
such record. Lbelieve it isa record which can not be maintained, 
can not be justified, and that we can not give any reasonable ex- 
cuse On our part and say that we could not repeal the Sherman 
bill, and by the very same act provide legislation under which the 
principle of bimetallism provided for by the Chicago platform 
could carried into effect and gold and silver coin could be 
coined by the United States upon equal terms. 

Isay, sir, that Ido not believe we could ever make any ex- 
planation to the people of any such betrayal of them, and I for 
one trust this House will not put usin such an attitude before 
the country. [Applause.] 
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| ratio of 16 to 1, or, in any event, not exceeding 


| at the other end of the Capitel, it is made 
to carry into effect the views which His Excellency atthat time | 
entertained, and which he gave to the country in the shape of a | 
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I yield the remainder of my time to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. LAYTON]. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Speaker, we are now convened in extra 
session for the one purpose, above all others, of making such 
changes in our financial legislation as will best conduce to re- 
store the confidence of the people in the stability of the money 
of the country. To this end the President, in whom the whiole 
people have confidence, with the approval of his able Cabinet, 
has said to us in his most admirable and unanswerable message 
that the first thing to dois to repeal the purchasing clause of 
the Sherman act. Pursuant to this suggestion of the Chief 
Magistrate of the nation, who was elevated to his high office a 
second time with such unanimity, at a reasonably early hour, 
viz, on the fourth day of the session, such a bill was introduced 
by the distinguished Representative from West Virginia [Mr. 
WILSON]. 

Thereupon the equally distinguished gentleman from Missouri 
{[Mr. BLAND] gave notice that he proposes to so amend the bill 
as to provide for the free and unlimited coinage of silver ata 
20 tol. Or, in 
case of the failure of said amendments, then to substitute the 
‘* Bland-Allison act of 1878.” And then in a proper and com- 
mendable spirit it was agreed between the various sides of the 
question at issue that fourteen days’ debate shall be had before 
voting thereon, so as to give the subject that careful considera- 
tion its vast importance demands and all sides a fair opportunity 
to be heard. 

This debate has now progressed many days, and many | «arned 
and earnest speeches have been delivered upon substantixlly all 
sides of the question, from which, and the conferences going on 
apparent to all that 
the two great parties, xs represented in the Fifty-third Conyress, 
are substantially divided on the question of finunce three 


into 


| classes, who may be approprmtely named or called “ single gold- 
| standard 


men,” **free coinage or single silver-standard men, 
and ‘‘limited bimetallists.” 

For the present, until I see my way more clearly, at least, I de- 
sire to be classed with the latter, providing always sucha thing as 
bimetallism, limited or otherwise, is longer possible, consistent 
with the true and perminent prosperity of the country. And 
while I do not represent, nor am Ii authorized to speak for any 
member but myself, yet from many earnest conversations held 
with my immediate colleagues and other members on this floor 
and elsewhere, | am convinced that my class is numerously rep 
resented here, and hence presents a fruitful field for converts to 
either the first or second class, providing we can be convinced 
by fact and argument, calmly and fairly presented, that bimetal- 
lism is no longer tenable or maintainable in this country by rea- 
son of the present attitude of foreign nations. 

And why should not we, permit me to inquire, be friendly to 
bimetallism? Have not we from infancy, and our fathers before 
us, been taught that gold and silver is the money of our Consti- 
tution, in spirit if not in letter? Has not the big white dollar al- 
ways been held up and pointed out to us as the ‘‘ dollar of our 
daddies?” And above and beyond this, have not the platforms of 
both of the great parties for years and years recognized both as 
the money metals of the country? In support of thislatter query, 
suffer me to quote briefly from the last Republican national plat- 
form, adopted at Minneapolis in June, 1892; 

The American people, from tradition and interest, favor bimetallism, and 
the Republican party demands the use of both gold and silver as stundard 
money, With such restrictions and under such provisions, to be determined 
by legislation, as will secure the maintenance of the parity of values of th 
two metals, so that the purchasing and debt-paying power of the dollar, 
whether silver or gold, shall be at all times equal. The interests of the pro 
ducers of the country, its farmers and its workingmen, demand that every 
dollar, paper or coin, issued by theGovernment shall be as good as any othe 
We commend the wise and patriotic steps already taken by our Govern 
to secure an international conference to adopt such measures as W insure 
a parity of value between gold and silver for use as money throughout the 
world 








In further support of and answer to the latter query, I now 
quote from the last Democratic national platform, adopied with- 
out a dissenting voice at Chicago in the same month and year: 


We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman act of 1890 
as a cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of danger in the future 
which should make all of its supporters, as well as its author, anxious for 
its speedy repeal 

We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the 
country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver without discriminating 
against either metal or charge for mintage, but the dollar unit of coinage 
of both metals must be of equa) intrinsic and exchangeable value or be ad- 
justed through international agreement or by such safecuards of legislation 
a8 shall insure the maintenance of the parity of the two metals and the equal 
power of every dollar at all times in the marketsand in the payment of debts; 
and we demand that all papercurrency shall be kept at par with and redeem- 
able insuch coin. 

We insist upon this policy as especially necessary for the protection of the 
farmers and laboring classes, the first and most defenseless victims of un- 
stable money and a fluctuating currency 


And now in still further support of the same interrogatory I 
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come nearer home to my beloved State of Ohio, which I have 
the honor to represent in part on this floor. 

The country has abiding faith in the integrity, patriotism, and exalted 
courage of President Cleveland. True to the people and watchful of their 
interests, he will enforce honest and economical methods in the conduct of 
pablic affairs and secure to every section of the country the blessing of good 
government 

T next quote from the Ohio Republican State platform adopted 
at Columbus last June: 

We favor honest money, composed of gold, silver, and paper, mz Mint sined at 
equal value and under National and not State regulation. * * 

And Inext quote from the Democratic State platform very 
recently adopted at Cincinnati : 

We hereby approve the platform of the Democratic party acopted by the 
National Convention at Chicago, and especially those portions referring to 
the tariff and to currency legislation 

Hence we see from these quotations from the national plat- 

| I 
forms and our State (Ohio) platforms that both parties are com- 
mitted to bimetallism in some form or other. 

And as a message or guide to my State colleagues on this floor 
as to what our action should be in this great emergency, I take 
the liberty of here quoting further from the latter platform : 

We congratula » the country upon the early p rOsSpec tof measures of relief 
as outlined by the .P resident's late message to Congress, and we have confi- 
dence that the Democratic Congress will devise laws to furnish such relief 

[ may be pe rmittes i to add here that this latter paragraph met 
with the unanimous approval of the convention, coupled with five 
minutes continuous cheering. And hence I may inject here also 
that it does not look very much like an anti- Administration con- 
vention, as many newspapers would have us believe. 

In saying what 1 have relative to Ohio, or calling the attention 
of the House and my colleagues as I have to the platform of the 
party, I do not mean to be understood as reflecting in the slight- 
est degree upon any of my colleagues, or upon my distinguished 
colle ue [Mr. HART ER], who so ably addressed the House last 
week in support of a gold standard. hold my colleague in 
high personal esteem. I know him to be earnest and conscien- 
tious in his wi yws. IL know him to be a successful business man 
of large and varied experience, a good Democrat, a hard student 
of economics and finance, and hence whatever he may say on 
this or kindred subjects is justly entitled to earnest and serious 
consideration. Neither do I propose to censure, condemn, 
threaten, or abuse anyone for his views upon this complicated 
question. No converts either way are to be gained by such pro- 
cedure. In this connection I fully approve what is said in a re- 
cent editorial of the leading journal of this city : 

First of all, we say, let the antisilver newspapers discard their vicious 
trade in fiction, and then let antisilver men of all sorts and conditions im- 
bibe a more charitable, considerate, and becoming spirit. Thesilver men are 
not fools and traitors and conspirators. They do not belong to an inferior 
order of virtue and intelligence. They are not here to be disciplined by 
conceited doctrinaires and snubbed by flabby ae, They are en- 
titled to their opinions. They represent constituents who honor and ré 
spectthem. They are American citizens devoted to the nation’s welfare. 


And they must be met as such by those who propose to help or be helped by 
them in solving the problem of the day. 


And, on the other hand, had this same editorial also condemned | 
the silver men and their newspapers for their equally vicious | 


trade in fiction and attacks upon those they somewhat viciously 


call ‘‘ gold bugs of Wall street and London,” it would have met | 
| quite as well and preserve both of the money metals, to a cert 


my hearty indorsement also. In times like these it does not 
become us to indulge in epithets or hard names, nor will the 
people in their struggles for relief long endure it. In this same 

connection I would kindly say to the ‘distinguished gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. BLAND], whom personally and for whose sin- 
cerity, candor, and ability I also ene high regard, that he 
can not hope to w in votes from my class by any threats as to the 
dire calamity that will befall us at the hands of our respective 


constituencies. 


souri, that during the discussion of this same question in the 
Fifty-second Conress a Representative from the State of Ten- 


nessee, who was recognized as the able lieutenant and counselor | 
of the gentleman, while earnestly protesting against the oppo- | 


sition of one of his colleagwues from the same State, from the 
Memphis district, most vehemently warned him that his con- 


duct would result in his misrepresented constituency relegating | 


him to the rear when next a candidate. But in looking around 
this Hall we notice the shoe got on the other foot, for we see 
here the smiling countenanee of the gentleman from Memphis, 
while it is said these Congressional Halls will know the other 
gentleman no more forever. 

Times and cirbumstances change, and many good and intelli- 
gent men change with them. At one time in the history of this 
country many of our fathers, and many of the ablest and best 
men now on this floor, believed that slavery was right. They do 
not believe so now. Atone time many of the best men of this 
country believed in ‘‘ Knownothingism,” which swept the land 
like a whirlwind in 1854-55. They ‘do not believe so now. Later 
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on many of the flower of this lard honestly belie ved that a Stats 
had a right to withdraw from the Union and establish a govern 
mentof herown. They do not believe so now. Still later on 
many of the bright minds of the country, and a great portion of 
the masses, believed in fiat mone y—‘'Greenbackism,” so called 
They do not believe it now. 
Still later a large majority of the people seemed to prefer 

tection and the Republican party. They donotdosonow. An 
hence none should be blamed or censured for changing their 


| mind, providing always it is honestly done. It is scarcely n 


essary for me to say to the ‘‘ silverites” of the Rocky Mount 
regions, for whom I have the warmest sympathy, that neit 
can our support be secured by any threats of secession, rev: 
tion, or riding in blood up tothe bridle bits. ,.When I say this 
do not refer to the representatives of those small States or ‘I\ 
ritories on this floor, for I understand they utterly repudiat 
such sentiment. 

No, gentlemen, all this should be thrown aside, and a friend), 
ch: witable, patriotic spirit manifested here that will best accor 
plish that which the emergency demands. It is an abso 
truism that all important legislation is the result of a series « 
compromises. If it be within the bounds of possibility then 
us throw aside all partisan and sectional feeling, and, risi 
above all of these, resolve that we will speedily do what all 1 
people say should be done, viz, speedily repeal the purchasin; 
clause of the Sherman act. And to this end we of the third 
class—the conservative party—beg of you Republicans and De- 
mocrats of the first and second class to come together, for th 
present at least, on some common ground, so that the peop! 
will may be done, confidence restored, and business resumed. 

By reason of the fact that this great question has, most u 
fortunately, to a certain extent at least, well-recognized 
tional lines, Ohio, in common with her sister North Centr 
States of Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, is sur- 
rounded on three sides with States favorable to the other class 
I have named; on the east with the Eastern States almost solid 
for the gold standard, and on the south and the west by Stat 
and Territories largely in favor of the white metal. Hen 
geographically speaking, if I may be permitted to use the « 
pression and it is entitled to any consideration in this debat 
Ohio, by reason of her location and her surroundings, is nat 
rally ‘inclined to be conservative and somewhat un lecided uyx 
this question; and if the way can be found, in a spirit of cor 
promise, to vote for the repeal of the obnoxious purchasi 
clause of the Sherman act, and at the same time retain bimet 
lism as a part and parcel of the monetary policy of this Gove 
ment, it should be adopted. 

Just now, as indicated by the many able addresses made 
this floor within tho last few days, the first class say nothing 
a single gold standard will do the work: but we conservati 
who are very loth to abandon bimetallism, shake our heads ar 
say, No, that will notdo, for it destroys silver as money enti 
On the other hand, the second class say that the only solutior 
the free coinage of silver atacertain ratio, which means the si 
standard only. Wesay, No, that will not do, either, for it will di 
gold from the country. We think there is, there certain], 
be, some sort of middle ground that will accomplish the pur 


extentat least. Forinstance, it has been suggested that we coin 
all the silver bullion now on hand and many millions more to 
certain limit. Why would not this be a happy medium, for 
present at least? With something like this, as one of the « 
ser vatives I would vote for the bill. Free and unlimited « 
age at any of the proposed ratios as we now see it would be b 
jumping from the frying pan into the fire—would give no pe! 


| manent relief—and hence we can not vote for it at this tim 
I remember well, as does, no doubt, the gentleman from Mis- | 


If some such reasonable compromise can not be reached, in com 
pliance with the wishes of the President and this Administ: 
tion in whose judgment and patriotism I have the greatest co 
fidence, and in compliance with what I believe to be the wis! 
of substantially all of the twenty-three thousand int llige 
Democratic voters of my district and the w ill. of about fifteen 
thousand Republican voters as well, I will vote for the bill now 
under consideration, without the proposed amendment or si 
stitute. I will do this, however, relying upon the good faith 
the honor, and the patriotism of a Democratic Administration 
and a democratic Congress, coming from the East and the West, 
the North and the South, if they will but signify such inten- 
tion—that at the earliest reasonable opportunity in the coming 
regular session of this body some permanant legislation shall 
be enacted on the lines laid’ down in our ‘hieago ‘ple atform, that 
will give all our peopie good, sound, stable money worth dollar 
for dollar all the world wide. 

I would also suggest, as conferri ing an immediate source of re- 
lief to a large extent at least, that in accordance with the third 
plank of our Ohio State platform, the national banking laws be 
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v | 
so amended as to permit them to issue their currency to an 
amountequal to the par value of the United States bonds which 
they may deposit with the United States Treasurer to secw 
their circulation, instead of bet 90 per cent thereof as now, to 
the end that the volume of currency may be immediately in- 
creased. 
\nd while it may not be possib » adopt any legisla 
tion at this session, yet itseems to: that in orde f y re 
s e confidence and promote busine prosperit we ol 
to adjourn until we have called down the cold, audacious b 
3 LOW so shrewdly C in the 1 I f l Republican 
t ie effect that we rea iV ive ho if intention to disturb 
the McKinley bill—by passin ! on in stance that at 
an early stage of the coming se Or expect to, d will r« 
form, revise, and reduce the tariff « lines laid down in our 
Chicago platform in accordance with th of a very large 
majority of the voters of this 1d, AS eX] d at the ballot 
x last Novembe Pr. 
1 other words, that we \ la stantially mate- 
rial on the free list. reduc he ft on all tl) nex $ ies of 
» thatgo to furnish the poor m his food, his hon his « h- | 
in ;3shelter,and his fuel: increa the tariff on the luxuries, 
repeal all bounties and subsidies. If this does no ce suffi- 
cient revenue, add $1 per barrel on ind i Whisk, 
f ifficient is not yet fo! } yming <é pt e 1 it 
fa nd well-r« | dad tax on gg co s iheritunces 
[Applause. | 
i sincerely believe tha thi uu s due to h isin 5 Ol 
the country, to the produc he m: rel e consume 
the importer and the merchant, so that they may ki on what 
lin thes changes will eo lie, § ran th ir isin ss ac 
co ingly ind thus revive trade and co nerce, it tariff reform 
W surely and speedily come, 
this being done, I believe this ext ordinary session could 
i iinate in the sure hope that our action would meet the ap- | 
] val Ol Our constitu nt . and that in a sho time confidence | 
would be once more restored and goneral prosper riby would again | 


prevail. [Applaucse. | 
Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. 
on its good temper. We are in tl 
Not only are the eyes of the American people upon us, 
but the eyes of the civilized world: On occasions like this we 
» called upon to test the val the wisdom, and the safety of 
our institutions. We are required, in the name of the people, to 
understand and to rightly solve a most difficult problem. If | 
there time in the history of t American Congress | 
when the representatives of the people uld 
sionate, patriotic, and intelligent, it is now. 
fam no fimncier. I have nota dollar on earth invested in 
any moneyed institution; and whatever information I have on 
this subject has been acquired since I entered public li l 
for the sole purpose ofenabling me to discharge : 
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owe to my constituency and the country at large. 

In the discussion of every i ortant question thereare always 
points on which the disputants are agreed. Onthis question 
think I can safely say that all intelligent men are agreed on the 
following propositions: 

It is recognized by all er ht i, and especially by all com 
mercial countries, that there is an absolute necessity fora fixed 
uniform, and certain standard of value. Gold and silver are 
recognized the world over as the two money metals. I believe 
Imay say, furthermore, that the double standard of gold and | 


silver, if it can be maintained, is admitted to be more uniform, 
fixed, and certain than a single standard composed of either 
metal. Again, it is universally conceded by intelligent men on 
this subject that the double standard can not be maintained un- | 
less the legal ratio corresponds substantially with the commer- | 
ial of market ratio. They are also agreed that where the sin- 
gle standard is gold in a country it may safely use a large volume 
of silver as subsidiary to the gold, whereas in a country where 
silver is the standard gold can not be used at all. 

There is not a country on the earth where the gold standard | 
poem in which there is not a large circulationof silver. The 
Jnited Kingdom bas acirculation of over $100,000,000. The Em 
pire of Germany hasa circulation of more than $210,000,000. The 
Republic of France has a circulation of $700,000,000. This coun- | 
try has silver now in circulation and hoarded in the Treasury | 
amounting to about $700,000,000. Now, there is not asilver coun- | 
try on the habitable globe where gold is not treated as a com- 
modity. itis a commodity in China, it is a commodity in Mex- 
ico, it is a commodity in all of the South American Republics. | 
W herever silver is the standard, gold is eliminated from circu- | 
lation and silver alone is the medium of exchange. 

The doctrine of the monomeiullist is that no single govern- | 
ment or combination of governments can fix a double standard | 
tween gold and silver that will so dominate the market as to | 
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In 1792, wv L shington wv President, J iS y 
of State, : mwas 5S Vy ol le ire I c I 
took up this qu of the free and imited coin 
and silver. Hamilton found it the ner or 1 ratic 
at that time was almost exactly 15 to 1 tie as 1 a t 
| one hundred years prior to that time th t vd be yu 
15 to 1, v irying o ly very sl y ‘The hic he prep 
and which s enacted into law, provided for coinage of gold 
the rate of 24.748 grains of pure gold, and 27 grai 3; of stan 

| gold to the dollar, and 371¢ grains of p ly or 416 ¢ 
of standard silver to the dollar, the ratio being fixed at exactly 
15 to l. 

Now,I desire to impress upon the House the fact t ’ 
the fathers of the Rep iblic, and icknowleda« a t¢ nen ¢ the 
age in which they lived, recognized the fact that the legal ratio 
hac els 


i to correspond with the commercial or mark ratio, or 


‘ 
the two metals could not be maintained in id thatthe 
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ratio fixed by them was made to conform exactly with the mar- 
ket ratio for that reason. Vhat was the result Within les 
than five years aft the passage of the act of 1792, and before 


Washington retired » fall in 
the market. 

I desire particularly to call attention to 
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knowledge that there had been a departure of the legal from the 
commercial ratio. But our grandfathers discovered before the 
year 1810 that gold was going out of circulation. Silver had 
gone down to 15.60 tol. There was a profit to the brokers and 
sculpers of about 4 cents on the dollar, and that was a sufficient 
inducement to buy up the gold in circulation and ship it to for- 
eign parts. By the year 1810 gold had been practically elimi- 
nated from our currency. 

In 1834, during President Jackson’s second administration, the 
attention of Congress was called to this fact. A change in the 
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ratio was recommended and on the floor of Congress it was de- | 


clared without contradiction that not a dollar of gold had been 
in circulation in the United Stites for more than twenty years. 
The difference of 3 or 4 cents on the dollar had absolutely driven 
gold out of the country. The act of 1834 was passed fixing the 
ratio at 16to1. Atthat time silver was worth about 15.60 to 1, 
and Congress purposely increased the ratio so as to make gold 
the cheiper money, in order that it might be induced to flow 
into the country. This was accomplished by reducing the gold 
in a gold dollar from 24.748 to 23.2 grains, making the ratio ex- 
actly 16 to 1. 

By the act of 1837 a slight change was made by adding a frac- 
tion of gold to the dollar, making it 23.22. Thisact was passed to 
mike both the gold and silver dollar 900 parts fine and i00 parts 
alloy. Since that time we have had the standard gold dollar of 
25.8 grains and the standard silver dollar of 4124 grains. Now, 
what was the result of this ratio of 16 to1? In 1828, when An- 
drew Jackson was first elected President of the United States, 
there were coined in the United States only $140,000 in gold. In 
1836, when his successor was elected, there were coined over 
$4,000,000, and in 1847, just ten yeursafter he retired from office, 
and before the discovery of gold in California, there were coined 
$20,000,000 in gold. 

Now, what was the effect on silver? France was coining that 
metal at 154 tol, and the difference between that ratio and 16 to 
1, amounting to less than 4 cents on the dollar, was sufficient 
to cause silver to take itsdeparture to foreign countries. When 
gold was discovered in California, silver went up higher. The 
result was that gold, at the ratio of 16 to 1, became the cheaper 
money and silver was practically eliminated from our circula- 
tion. In 1852 we coined $56,000,000 in gold and only $999,000 in 
silver. Silver had been so completely eliminated from our 
circulation that the people were without small change, conse- 
quently, in the month of February, 1853, Congress, recognizing 
this condition of affairs, provided by law for the coinage of half- 
dollars, quarter-dollars, dimes, and half-dimes in silver at the 
rate of only 354 grains to the dollar. These coins were made, 
confessedly cheaper than gold in order that no one would be 
induced to buy them up on speculation and send them out of 
the country. They were madealegal tender to the amount of $5. 
In this way, the people secured small change for their daily 
transactions. 

So it appears that long prior to the war, in 1834, Congress pur- 
posely changed the ratio so as to invite gold into the country, 
thus showing that Andrew Jackson’s administration of the Gov- 
ernment evinced a decided preference for gold. Again, in 1853, 
a preference for gold was shown by making silver subsidiary to 
that metal. From 1853 until the breaking out of the war gold 
was practically the standard and silver was used as mere token 
money. 

Now, under the act of 1792 silver was overvalued to theextent 
of 83or4 cents on the dollar. This made silver the cheaper 
metal, and the difference was sufficient to eliminate gold from 
our circulation and to practically bring the country to the single 
silver standard. Under the act of 1834 gold was overvalued and 
became the cheaper money, to the extent of 3 or 4 cents on the 
dollar, and the result was that the silver dollar was driven out 
of the country and fractional coins were introduced at a ratio 
which made them so much cheaper than gold that they remained 
with the people. 

Now, let us come to the amendments offered by my friend 
from Missouri[Mr. BLAND]. He proposes by his first amend- 
ment the free, unlimited, and independent coinage of silver at 
the ratio of 16 tol. Now, the average bullion price of a silver 
dollar for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, was 65.064 cents. 
This shows a difference between the legal and the commercial 
ratio of 35 cents on the dollar. [ put it toevery intelligent man 
on this floor, can we stand that? Can we coin silver at the ratio 
of 16 to'l without bidding adieu to every gold dollar in circula- 
tion, and bringing this country abruptly and at once to the sin- 
gie silver standard? 

Mr. RAWLINS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PATTERSON. With pleasure. 

Mr. RAWLINS. Did not the gold leave this country upon 
the fixing of the ratioof 15 to 1 because France had a ratio of 154 
to 1; and did not the contrary effect take place when we adopted 
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the ratio of 16 to 1, France still having a ratioof 154to 1? Noy 
let me ask one other question. , 
Mr. PATTERSON. I would prefer one ata time, if you pleise 
Mr. RAWLINS. This is in the same line asthe other. [f 
France, with silver to the amount of $19 per capita, arate which 
in this country would give about $1,400,000,000 of silver, can mai 
tain a ratio of 15+ to 1, why can not we maintain the two metals 
at a parity on a ratio of 16 to 1, especially in view of tho fae 
that if we should consume all the silver produced it would 1 
ten years before we could accumulate the same quantity ) 
capita which France now has? 
Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker,I am confining myself to 
our own experiences here in the United States. I shall not t 


| time to elucidate what may have been the effect of the coinage 


laws of France or Germany on our currency. That they had the 
effect described in the question only goes to show that [ am 
right in saying that the double standard can only be main 
through the instrumentality of international co‘peration. I say 
that the fact remains that silver was the cheaper money by three 
or four cents on the dollar under the act of 1792, and that vold 
was consequently expatriated. I say that gold was the ch 
metal by three or four cents on the dollar under the act of 1534, 
and consequently silver was driven out of the country. 

Now, in regard to the other question: I desire to say that in 
order to maintain her silver in circvlation Franes has abs 
stopped the coinage of silver at her mints, as well as the pur- 
chase of silver bullion. She has not coined a dollar or purchised 
an ounce of silver, I believe, since the year 1878, and she hus 
only been abie to keep the silver already coined on a parity 
gold by excluding that metal from her mints. This ques! 
is exactly within my line of argument, because if we repen 
purchasing clause of the Sherman act it would enable us 
only to maintain on a parity with gold every dollar of s 
now in circulation, but to coin every ounce of silver ir 
Treasury and assimilate it with our currency. But we 
got to follow theexample of France and maintain the sing! 
standard, or we can not accomplish that result. 

Now, sir, I will pass over the amendments of the gent 
from Missouri, proposing a ratio of 17 to i, 18 to 1, and |: 
and go directly to the proposed ratio of 20 tol. How wil 
result? I have gone to the Director of the Mint and secured 
exact figures. Takethe averaged bullion value of the silv: 
lar in the open market for the last fiscal year, and it shows t 
adollar coined at the ratio of 20 tol would be worth only * 
cents. I put it to the House, can we afford in this crisis to 
liberately enact a law for the free, unlimited, and indepe 
coinage of silver dollars of the intrinsic value of only 8! c 
each? Is it not just as obvious as that the sun shines in | 
heavens, if we do it, that silver as the cheaper money will « 
gold entirely out of circulation? 

If 3 or 4 cents on the dollar in favor of silver drove go! 
of circulation under the act of 1792, what would 19 cents on t! 
dollar in favor of silver do at a time when every enlig! 
nation has demonetized silver and it is con®tantly fiuctu:ting 
like iron and copper in the open markets of the world? 

But some of my friends may say I am putting silver to 
fair test. They say that for the last twelve months silver hus 
been under fire. Very-.well, let us concede that. I will gob 
then, to the first day of July, 1885, and then I will recko: 
to the 30th of June, 1893, a period of eight years, a period « 
bracing a Republican administration, a period embri: 
Democratic administration, a period embracing the extriorti 
nary rise of silver after the passage of the act of 180, anda 
period which leaves altogether out of the account the extra- 
ordinary flunctuations in the commercial value of silver during 
the month of July last. What do we find? We find that the 
averaged bullion value, during that period, of a silver do 
coined at a ratio of 20 to 1, would be intrinsically worth exact!y 
90.29 cents. 

Now, I put the question to the House again: If 3 or 46:1 
difference drove gold out of the country under the act of 
and if 3 or 4 cents difference retired silver under the act of 1*04, 
what. I ask, will 10 cents on the dollar do in this age of teleg 
phy, in this age of bourds of trade, in this age when the « 
mervial transactions of the world are printed and daily placed on 
every man’s breakfast table? 

And now, sir, I desire to especially call the attention of the 
House tothis phase of the question. The gentlemen favoring © 
age of silver at a ratio of 20 tol discreditsilver already coin 
the ratioof16to 1. They admit to thatextent thatthe legal rs! 
between the two metals must conform to the commercial. 
can any member abandon the rafio of 16 to 1 and go to the r 
of 20 to 1 without recognizing the importance of the mirket 
value of silver in fixing the ratio? Howcan he abandon # dor 
of the bullion value of 65 cents and adopt a dollar of the bullion 
value of 81 cents with any degree of consistency? W)y 
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vance in the direction of the commercial ratio without going 
the entire way? To do so is an admission of the doctrine for 
which I am contending. The member who votes for the ra- 
tio of 20 tol abandons the field and concedes that the two metals 
can only be maintained in circulation on a parity so long as the 
ratio established by law coincides with the ratio established in 
the open market. His only justification lies in the fact that he 
may hope that the bullion value of the silver dollar may increase 
until it reachesa parity with gold. Itis, however, inconceivable 
thata member of Congress would take the chance to drive gold 
out of the country and involve its commerce in the throes of 
ruin and bankruptcy in order that he might see if his anticipa- 
tions as to the rise in silver were realized. 

Mr. Speaker, very much has been said by some of our friends 
in respect to the Chicago platform. The men who advocate the 
views which [entertain are charged with recreancy to the party 
platform and unfaithfulness to the pledges which the Demo- 
cratic party made to the people before its accession to power. I 
will read the financial plank of the platform adopted at Chicago: 

We denounce the Reprolican legislation known as the Sherman act of 
1890 as a@ cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of danger in the 
future, Which should make all of its supporters, as well as its author, anx- 
ious for its speedy repeal. We hold tothe use of both gold and silver as the 
standard money of the country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver, 
without discriminating against either metal, or charge for mintag but 
the dollar unit of coinage of both metals must be of equal, intrinsic, and 
exchangeable value, or be adjusted through international agreement, or 
by such safeguards of legislation as shall insure the maintenance of the 
parity of the two metals, and the equal power of every doliar at al! times in 
the markets and in the payment of debts; and we demand that all paper 
currency shall be kept at par with and redeemable in such coin. 
sist uponthis policy as especially necessary for the protection of the farm- 
ers and laboring classes, the first and most defenseless victimsof unstable 
money and a fluctuating currency. 





ae 


No man on this floor would more gladly welcome the free, un- 
limited, and independent coinage of silveron the terms proposed 
in the Chicago platform thanI. Gentlemen here propose to 
coin a silver dollar of the bullion value of only 65 cents. Am | 
recreant to the Chicago platform because, in my judgment and 
in the discharge of the duty [ owe my constituency, I believe 
such a dollar has not the intrinsic value of a dollar worth a hun- 
dred cents? Am TI recreant to the Chicago platform because I 


rise in my place on this floor and declare that a dollar coined at | 
the ratio of 20 to 1, a dollar of the bullion value of only 81 cents, | 


has not the exchangeable value of a dollar of the bullion value of 
100cents? Ami to be charged with faithlessness to the plat- 
form of the party because I am convinced that such dollars, be- 
ing the cheaper money, would drive $650,000,000 in gold out of 
circulation and involve the country in a panic which would bring 
distress and disaster to all our people? 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Will the gentleman allow me a question 
just there? 

Mr. PATTERSON. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. 
silver to be coined freely? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I will answer my colleague. 
the extraordinary fluctuations of silver in the markets of the 
world for the past twenty years, in view of the fact that every 
enlightened government on earth has demonetized silver; in 
view of my conviction, after careful investigution and mature 


With pleasure. 


reflection that we can not, independently of the balance of man- | 
kind, establish a legal ratio between gold and silver that would | 
absolutely dominate and fix the commercial value of silver in the | 


open marketand hold the two metals permanently on a parity, 
lam not prepared to vote for any ratio that you might name. 
[Great applause.] I would not take the risk of guessing at a 
matter of so much importance. 
silver an injustice; on the other I might drive gold out of the 
country and entail disaster on the people I represent. I will 


We in- | 


At what ratio are you willing to allow | 
| provided for the purchase of $2,000,000 worth of silver per month 
In view of | 
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| My convictions are that owing to the flu 





On the one hand I might do | 


| $168,294,000. 


go, however, as far as my colleague can go in pursuing a policy | 


and in taking such steps as will bring about international coiiper- 
ation for the free and unlimited coinage of silver. This, in my 
judgment, is the only policy we can pursue with safety. I sub- 
mit to my colleague that such a policy is in entire accordance 
with the declared principles of the Chicago platform. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Then you favor the single gold standard? 
Let us understand each other. 

Mr. PATTERSON. 
The country is now at the gold standard, and the question [ am 
considering is whether we ought to adopt either of the make- 
shifts embodied in the amendments of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, unsettle our unitof value, and drive gold out of circulation, 
or retain the gold standard, firmly hoiding our paper currency 
and the silver we already have on a parity with gold, in accord- 
ance with the principles of the Chicago platform. I am decidedly 
for the latter policy. [Applause. ] 

For the benefit of my colleague [Mr. SNopGRAss|, [ call his at- 
tention to the platform adopted by the Tennessee Democracy at 


Well, we are coming toan understanding. | 


}and the act 
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its last State convention. The concluding paragraph of the 
financial plank is as follows; 

And we further favor the continued coinage of both gold and silver bullion 
in such manner as that every dollar so coined shal! be equal to every other 
dollar 


This 
it is in 


[ submit, is in accord 


nce with the Chicago platform, and 
with i t 


the views which I[ entertain to-day. 
‘tuations in the com- 
merci:l ratio of gold and silver that we, the re 


accoraance 


resentatives of 


the people, have not the power, however exurnes y we may de- 
sire it, to adopt a legal ratio for the free, unlimited, and inde- 
pendent coinage of silver that will dominate, control, and fix the 
murket ratio throughout the world, so as to mike every dollar 
so coined equ il to every other dollar. Applause. 

Now, Mr. Spenker, I come to the Blaund-Allison act, wh 
after all amendments are voted down, is to be olfered as a sub- 
stitute for the bill to repeal the purchasing clause of the Sh 


manact. During the month of July the averige bullion price 

of a fine ounce of silver was 724 cents. At this rat» it cost the 
> ORD : 

) r the 


Government in Treasury notes $3,252,500 to purchuse 


und 


Sherman law 4,500,000 ounces of silver. Under the Bland-Alli- 
son uct we arerequired to purchase not less than $2,000,000 worth 
per month. Two millions of dollurs at the rite of 724 cents per 
fine Ounce would purchase 2,758,551 ounces, which, if coined at 
the ratio of 16 tol would make $3,558,530. Therefore, at this 
rate, under the Sherman law, we would add to our currency 
monthly $3,252,500 in Treasury notes, whereas under the Bland- 


Allison act we would add to our circulation monthly $8,558,551 
in silver. I agree with the gentleman from New York |Mr 
HENDRIX] that if we are to make a selection between the two 
evils it would be better for the country, for its commerce, and all 
its people to retain the Sherman law than to reénact the Bland- 
Allison bill. 

Mr. Speaker, let us for a few moments look into the history of 
silver coinage in the United States. Up to 1873 we had coined 
only 8,031,000 silver dollars. "We hear gentlemen pleading pit- 
eously for the dollar of their fathers; but, strange to say, for 
eighty-one years, including all that period from the inaugura- 
tion of Washington in 1789 down to the year 1878,when the Bland- 
Allison law was enacted, we coined only $8,031,000 in silver. 
During the same period we coined $137,000,000 in smal! silver 
coins. In1878,when the Bland-Allison act was passed, the bullion 
value of a silver dollar was only 8 cents, and then it was thatour 
friends developed an affection fer the dollar of their fathers which 
their paternal ancestry never had—an affection that was never 
manifested when a silver dollar was worth a hundred cents, «nd 
an affection that wasconceived ina passion for depreciated money. 
[Applause. ] 

The Bland-Allison act was in no sense a free-coinage act. It 
provided for the purchase of silver in the open market by the 
Government just as an ironmonger would purchase pigiron. It 


. 


and for its coinage into money at the ratio of 16 tol. The bul- 
lion purchased under the act cost the Government $308,199,262, 
The same bullion could be purchased to-day for $218,469,014. 
This bullion was coined into 383,000,000 silver dollars, or 
forty-eight times as many silver dollars as our fathers coined in 
eighty-one years. 

Under the Sherman act we have coined $36,087,000, and under 
the act of 1391 we have coined the trade dollars into over $5.000.- 
000, making a total coinage under the Sherman and Bland acts 
for the coinage of trade dollars of $419.3: 
fifty-two times as many silver dollars in less than fifteen y 
our fathers coined in eighty-one years. Now, we have 130,465,000 
fine ounces of silver in the Treasury, which if coined would make 
Add these and it gives us 587,626,000 silver dol- 
lars, or more than seventy-three times as m»ny silver dollars as 
were coined from the 4thof March, 1789, up to the day when the 
Bland-Allison act was passed, in February, 1878. This does not 
include the coinage of $186,000,000 in fractional silver ec 

Mr. Speaker, how has all this silver been kept on a parity 
with gold? This is a question which involves a proper under- 
standing ofa situation which has deluded and deceived the peo- 
ple. It has been kept on a parity with gold simply be xe it 
has been propped up, held up, and sustained by gold. Thi 
ernment annually receives revenue through internaland custom- 
house channels amounting to about $500,000,00 All this silver 
money is by law not only a legal tender in the paymentof debts, 
but it is receivable for all public dues; by law it has the right to 
flow through the revenue channels into the Treasury of the 
United States. 

The United States during all these yeurs has been discharg- 
ing whenever it was required to do so, all its obligations in 
gold. The holder of Treasury or United Stites notes can now, 
and could at all times since the resumption of specie payments 
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on the Ist day of January, 1879, go to the Treasury and de- 

mand gold. The Government has eee paid gold, because 

if it should elect to pay silver, gold would instantly go to a * sae 

mium and the gountry would be precipitated to the single silver 
= urd. 

y friend from Louisiana [Mr. BOATNER] has said that no one 
= es able to trace the cause of the prevailing financial panic 
to the Sherman silver law. Now, let us see ‘how it is. We 
have 419,000,000 silver dollars in actual circulation, 130,000,000 
fine ounces of silver in the Treasury, $147,000,000 of Treasury 
notes outstanding, issued for the purchase of silver bullion, and 
$346,900,000 of greenbacks in circulation. This makes 912,000- 
000 of currency and silver dollars already coined which have 
access to the Treasury through the revenue channels. Now, 
what is the result? As soon as the country takes alarm, instead 
of gold flowing through the revenue channels into the Treasury, 
silver, Treasury notes, and greenbacks take its place; they block 
the way and gold ceases to fill the Government coffers. 

’n the other hand, the holder of greenback or Treasury notes, 
whenever he sees proper to do so, may demand of the Treasurer 
their payment in gold. Gold the Treasurer must pay; for if he 
dares to pay silver, the parity is destroyed, the country is pre- 
cipitated to the silver standard, and gold goes to a premium. 

Now, to show the combined effect of the Bland and Sherman 
laws, let us see what per cent of the money received from cus- 
toms at the port of New York inthe month of June, for the past 
Six years, was paid in gold. In June, 1888, the Government col- 
leeted $10,996,484, 74 per cent of which was paid in gold. In 
June, 1889, itreceived $10,697,716, of which 74.7 cent was gold. 
In a 1890, the Government received $14,992,128, of which 
944 per ont was received in gold. In June, 1891, it received 
$9,131 1418 , of which only 12¢ per cent was gold. In June, 1892, 
it received $9,591,270, of which only 8.2 per cent was gold. In 
1893, in the month of June, the Government collected at the port 
of New York, $18,068,560, and not one cent. of it was paid in 
gold. Now, think of it; with no gold flowing into the Treasury, 
and with obligations outstanding sufficient in amount to absorb 
five times the amountof the gold reserve, could there be a more 
proximate and direct. cause for want of confidence? That the 
crisis through which we are now passing was precipitated by 
this condition of affairs is, to my mind, obvious. 

The business communities, I assert, throughout the United 
States attribute the situation to this eause, and there is a concen- 
sus of opinion among business men throughout the country that 
the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act will arrest 
the panic and restore eonfidence. I know there are thousands 
of people in the country, I might say ninety out of every one 
hundred of those who are panic-stricken by the financial situa- 
tion who do not understand these matters; but the shrewd capi- 
talist who has money to lend or invest, or the shrewd business 
man who is seeking to borrow money, knows the cause. 

‘he capitalist will not loan his money when there is a proba- 
bility that it will be paid back to him in a depreciated currency; 
and the merchant, the manufacturer, and the railroad operator, | 
are therefore unable tocommand money or credit for the transac- 

| 
| 
| 
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tion of busi: This condition of affairs immediately finds its 
way to the wage-earner, who wants money for his labor, and to 
the farmer, who wants money for his products. This want of 
confidence has gone abroad in the land. The rich and the 
the wise and the unwise, the wage-earner who toils in the field 
or the workshop, the business man behind his counter, and the 
manufacturer, the hum of whose machinery is hushed into si- 
lence, are all confronted with a situation which it is our patri- 
otic duty to relieve. [Applause.] 
Mr. BLAND. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a 
question? 
Mr. PATTERSON. Yes, sir. 
Mr. BLAND, If the oceasion of the alarm is what the gen- 
tleman states, I would like toask him how it is that Seton 
not.only returns to this country our obligations, which are made 
payable in currency and in coin, but is returning at the same rate 
of discount, without a particle of difference in the exchange, the | 
obligations which are made payable expressly in gold? 
Mr.PATTERSON. My answer to that question, and I believe 
it to be correct, is this: Gold would come into this country, even | 
if it was at a premium, but the fact that gold returns to this 
country is no sufficient reason why under present conditions it | 
should flow into the channels of trade and commerce. Our peo- | 
le may hoard gold, ‘they may import it from England, their cof- 
ers may overflow with it, but it does not follow that they. will 
gut it into circulation on a parity with silver until something is 
one to relieve the situation. 
Mr. ALLEN of Mississippi. 
of currency ” 
Mr. PATTERSON. I think so. Iknow of a gentleman of in- | 
telligence who has hoarded $5,000 in silver certificates; I know 


Are they not hoarding all sorts | 
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of a lady who took $13,000 in curreney out of a bank in Memphis 
and locked it up in a vault; I know of a laboring man who hid 
$500 in currency. These people were frightened, but the xy do no 
understand the cause. My friend from New York [Mr. Hern 
DRIX], who addressed the House on yesterday, who is a bank: 
and who has studied the conditions which environ our ecire 
tion, knows the reason. The masses, who toil in the field a; 
the workshop, are the principal sufferers from monetary pani 
and yet they have neither the time nor the opportunity tow 
stand the derangement of our monetary system. 

Mr. BLAND. I desire to ask the gentleman whether th: 
pleare taking ther money outof the banks because they are dou 
ful about the value of the money, or because ‘they are afr 
the banks? [Laughter. | 

Mr. PATTERSON. I will answer that quest ~ In the « 
of Memphis, in which I live, there has not been a bank fa 
in twenty years, and there is not a man, woman, or child 
in that community, so far as my knowledge extends, who 
pects any bank in thecity. They are perfectly solvent an 
esteemed to be so by their patrons. That is my answer to 
gentleman's question. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I desire to state that I do 
wish to reflect upon the banks. I think it is all a mistake 
people to take money out of solvent banks; but some of the b 
were not very solvent, and the people got scared and took + 
money out of them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. If it be true that the ma 
whoare seared by the causes which the gentleman states, | 
which they do not understand, and that the capitalist, who « 
understand this question, is seared for a different reason, | 
is it that the capits lists are to-day paying a premium for 
silver dollar in New York City? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Well, that, Mr. Speaker, is a busi 
matter which I have not investigated. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BYNUM. They are payingapremium for paper mon : 
too. : 
Mr. PATTERSON. Yes, they are paying a premium, I 
derstand, for other smi hen irrency. [can not give the rea 
for that, unless it be to secure currency to pay wage-earn: 
The question is outside my line of thought and of my argume: 

Now, sir, I desire to call attention to the fact that Presid: 
Cleveland in December, 1885, sent his annual message to C 
gress, in which he graphically portr uyed the very events wh 
are transpiring to-day. Ho gave the country warning th 
He told Congress that this crisis would ultimately be preci) 
tated upon the people, and just how and why it would oc 
Then he wasaprophet. Now hecomes with his special mess: 
recommending the repeal of the purel hasing clause of the S| 
man act, with that prophecy fulfilled 

We have come, Mr. Speaker, to the place where the ro 
fork. It is perfectly demonstrable that we can not maint 
gold and silver on a parity in this country under a free-coi! 
act. The fluctuation of silver in the markets of the world is t 
great. Independently and alone we can not take the risk of 
limited free coinage. The time has come when we musi t 
our choice. We must retain the single gold standard, 
have done in the past, or abandon it and go to the single si 
standard. This is an alternative forced upon us by the envi 
ments of the age in which we live, and we can not do othe: 
if we would than to aecept it and make our choice. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. COOMBS. I ask unanimous consent that the go 
man’stime be extended. We would like to hear him furth« 
this question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. BOATNER). 
does the gentleman desire ? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Ican not tell exactly how soon I sh: 
able to finish my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New Y 
(Mr. COOMBS) asks unanimous consent that the time of 
gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. PatrTERSON) be extended so 
allow him to conclude his remarks. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I am very much oblige: 
the House for its courtesy. Now, sir, [ was remarking we h 
come to the time when we must elect. We must retain 
single gold standard or we must abandon it and precipitate t 
country to the single silver standard. Thatis the crisis n 
upon the country; that is the alternative which is forced upon 
us. I beg to say I do not want it that way; I would rather hav 
it otherwise; but my judgment tells me that we must make ‘th 
choice. Now, which shall we do? We already have the gol 
standard; we ‘have had the gold standard since the Ist day 0! 
January, 1879 

I sale to retain that standard. I prefer it because the peop: 
preferit. I prefer it because gold is more convenient than silv: 
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I prefer it because gold is the standard of commerce throughout 
the world. I prefer it because it is the standard of the nations 
to which we sell our es icts, and it is the money with which 

e must adjust our balances of trade. I prefer it because if we 
retain the gold standard we can assimilate with our currency 
not only the silver now coined, but the bullion in the Treasury. 
But if we abandon the gold standard and drift to the silver stand- 
ard, then gold will become a commodity; it will no longer be 





a part of our currency, and we will take our place, not with the 
en i ghted nations of < ‘bri tendom, but side by side with China, 






‘ith the Republic of Mox <ico, wit 
So ith America, and every oth 


blies of Central and 
zed country on the 





globe. 
D ~ es ‘T a4 L's , . 7 : » | 
I ere 20 me that Iam willing to go as far as any member of 
Congress in the direction of protecting our silver now in cir 
ohne. I am willing to do all I can in the way of legislation; in 
i by the amount of the un- | 


the way of increasing our cireulation by t 
¢ 
t 


coined silver in the Treasury. In order to bolster up silver I 


would vote for an act prohibiting the coinage of gold | elow the 

denomination of te n doll ‘s, and to refund the gold coins below 
ree . ; ; . 

that denomination into eagles and double eagles. I would vote 


° 
for an act calling in very Treasury note, ever} 
note,every greanbeck: note under the denomination of ten dollars, 
and torefund them into denominations of ten dollars and u apward. 


ry Matlonal-dDank 





I would be willing to provide by law that the entire circulation 
of this country below se . nomination of ten dollars shoul d be 
silver or silver certi me s. I would go further than that; I 
would vote for a law re ie ing the national banks to recely > and 
pay out silver onap: a with § go kd and I would forfeit their char- 
tersif they refused to comply hit. I would gofurther, and in 
order to hold silver on a ity . would make silver redeemabk 
in multiples of ten dollars easury notes. I would retain th 


ratio of 16 to 1. 

By these and similar preeautions we could hold in circulation 
on a parity with gold every dollar of silver now coined, and coin 
and put in circulation every ounce of silver in the Treasury. 
This would give us a silver circulation amounting to $700,000,000, 


about the amount in circulation in the R ypublic of France. If | 


France, with less population, smaller te rritory, and fewer re- 
sources than we have, can take care of that amount of si 
money, | see no reason why we should notdoso. But gol 
in France, would be the standard, and silver would ke the younger 
brother, leaning its head upon the shoulder of gold. 
-SIMPSON. Will the gentleman permit me a moment 

Mr. PATTERSON. Go ahead. 

Mr. SIMPS« N. I would like toask the gentleman whether 
he still holds to the same views that he announced during the 
Congress. Speaking on the 10th of March, 


ver 


il 
l, 


as 





first session of the last‘ 
1892, of the Republican Administration and its policy, he said: 

Now, let us trace its legislative history since the close of the war and see 
how perfectly it has conformed to the bidding of its masters. In respect to 
the currency it began by the demonetization of silver. At the time silver 
Was disgraced and barred as @ money motm it Was af @ premium and was 
notine ae ual ition. Coin at this juncture was unknown to the people and 
consequently the blow at silver was not then fe lt; and the people, even the 
wisest of tl 16 people in official life, did 1 not re alize or even know what had 
been done. No one but the conspirators dreamed of the far-reaching effects 
of this secret stab at silver, wnich had been recognized as a money metal 
from the earliest dawnof history. Then followed the process of rapid ap 









n 


proach to the resumption of specie payment which occurred in 1879. The 


eurrency during that period appreciated in value and all property corre- 
spondingly depreciated, leaving a vortex in which was swallowed up in large 
measure the prosperity of the people 

Mr. PATTERSON. I take pleasure in answering the gentie- 
man. In 1873 the people of this country were enormously in 
debt and we had an enormous national debt. I believe that at 
that time the coinage of the silver dollar ought to have been con- 
ti nued, and that the pe op ple, as well as the Government, ought 
to have had the opportunity to pay their debts then existing in 
the cheaper currency, because it was the currency when the 
debts were contracted. But that has been twenty years ago. 
The wrong then committed has passed into history. We live 
now under different conditions. The debts then existing have 
been practically paid. Nearly three-fourths of the national debt 
has been paid and the remainder has been funded at a lower rate 
of interest. The proposition now confronting us is entirely dif- 
ferent. We have been at the gold standard sinee the Ist day of 
January, 1879. Every contract made since that date has reference 
to as standard. We can not, inde pent lently of international 
co5peration, adopt the double standard. I am not willing to at- 
te mp to secure an impossible double standard and — the 
United States the laughingstock of Chrfstendom by driving it 
to the silver standard. [ Applause. | 

Mr. SIMPSON again arose . 

Mr. PATTERSON. The gentleman must excuseme. Ihave 
yielded to him once, and [do not wish to get intoa colloquial dis- 
cussion. One word more. I maintain and will always maintain 
my right to change my opinions upon all public questions, | 
W here, on further ‘inforin: ition and reflection, | am convinced | 


A V ) e 
e I I T ( 
on 4 } t i 
th l 1 
er's< é oy 
a | ) e 
) A 
adv i til Kl ‘ 
to the d i i) ( 
appl Se. 
Mr. SIMPSON. T 
that he w iS in « , rat Ww 
Mr. SNODGRASS. Will my col rue yield 
Mr. PATTERSON. I am speaki ow with t 
of the House nd am ¢ iulte ft a 
Mr. SNODGRASS ily } tine G 
vith what you have just sal 
Ilr. PATTERSON. Very well, what isi 
Mr. SNODGRASS vant to kn f the lawyer co 
refers to should advise his client on a * m 
night, a make such a sudden chal and 
rance in the morning, if it would not awal 
as to the ability of the lawyer? 
PATTERSON My answer to that is tl ‘ 
weaken the confidence of the client in the ability of th 
it would at the same time very much strengthen the co it 
of the client in his honesty. |Great applause 
Mr. S ker, there are certain popular delusk \ 
the country to which | desire to call the attention of the Ho 
| One of these is, that the situation whicu has made it nec 
for the President to eall Congress in extra session, was brought 
about by means of a conspiracy. It reminds me of the old 
charges that Jefferson Davis was alone responsib! yy’ 
between the States; thatallof the Southern people w 
disposed and wanted to remain in the Union, but Mr. D 
wanted them to go out, and they went out; when the t 
Mr. Davis appeared only to the public eye on the e1 Oo 
storm; whereas the cause which produced the storm emanats 
out of conditions existing at the formation of our Governmen 
So now, we find on this jloor, men in whose int yen¢ nd pa 
triotism [I have contidenee, saying that this crisis in o 
iffecting ilike every section of our common co 
| class of our citizen is the result of a con irac 
banks are conspiring and have conspired to bring it ) 
Why, Mr. Speaker, the banks are the first to feel th 
» financial panic, and the recent decline in the ics of 
stocks all over the country shows this. The banks, th ! 
facturers, and the business establishments of the « t r 
first esol einan and the earlis st tosuffer in such times 
From them th stress reaches to the toilers i h | 
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workshop, and om it remains the 


is not only unwarranted, but it is dar 
press such a doctrine on our fellow-ci 








to trace the cause, as the President has done in his m re, 1 
vieious financial legislation. Again, it is said that the ses 
of the people are opposed to the tinaneial po of the A 
tration, and that Southern or Western members »e 


views in common with the President on this subje« 
onizing the people who sent them here 


In keane +t me call att tio 1 to recent | ’ M 
Cleveland was first eleeted President in 188+. Soot I 
election, and before he was in wugur cnt Le ot t r 
the Hon. A. J. Warner, dated February 24, 1885. On the 8th ¢ 
Deeember, 1885, he sent his annual message to Congress, and on 
the 10th of February, 1891, he wrote his letter to the Ref 
Club. In these several papers, Mr. Cleveland, with his usu 
beldness and frankness, not only took grounds against the Bland 
Allison act, but against the free unliaait d, and independent 
eoinage of silver. The position of no American statesman on 
any subject was ever better known by the people, or more widely 


eveland on the silver 


1 the public press that 


discussed, than was the position of Mr. 
question. It was often asserted throug 
it precluded his nomination in 1892. 
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Mr. SNODGRASS. Will my colleague allow me to ask him a 

uestion? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I hope mycolleague will not again inter- 
ne 7 me. : 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Just one question. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Very well. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. When Cleveland was a candidate for the 
Presidency you knew all these things, did you not? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I did. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Were you nota strong advocate of the 
nomination of DAvip B. HILu? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I was not. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Did you not talk to myself and others in 
his interest? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I have never said one word against Sen- 
ator Hii, and have always spoken kindly of him. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Did you not say words for him? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Ishall not refer upon this floor to any 
private convers ition which occurred between my colleague and 
myself. {Applause.] I do not recall the conversation he refers 
to, but my colleague has no right to call me to account for any 
convers ‘tion on this floor, and I shall not refer to it. My atti- 
tude on this question was not assumed because I was for Presi- 
dent Cleveland or Senator HI, or anybody else. I am advo- 
cating what I believe to be the proper solution of an ubsorbing 
public question in the interest of my constituency and the coun- 
try at large, and any conversation I may have had with my col- 
league in our daily intercourse is not pertinent or proper for 
discussion on this floor. [Appleuse.] 

I was going on to say, Mr. Speaker, that Mr. Cleveland, in 
view of his well-known attitude on this subject, was taken up by 
the South and West and nominated for the Presidency. Now, 
my distinguished friend from Missouri [Mr. BLAND], who made 
the opening speech for his side, threatened with defeat every 
member from the great Mississippi Valley who sustains the 
financiil policy of the President. In reply, I say the States in 
the great Mississippi Valley, notwithstanding he did not have 
the support of his own State, with a spontaniety never surpassed 
in popular government demanded his nomination and election, 
and the people of those States have abiding faith in him and 
will uphold and support his Administration. 

Another delusion in the minds of some of our friends of Popu- 
list tendencies is that the President's financial policy is in the 
interest of what they call the money power, and they never tire 
in their denunciation of the greedy creditors. Mr. Speaker, 
who are the creditors of this country? The very men which 
these gentlemen assume to be the creditors are really the debt- 
ors. The railway companies, the manufacturers, and the busi- 
ness men of the country, are really the borrowers of money. 
The wage-earners and those who work for salaries are the real 
creditors. I do not overestimate the number when I say there 
are 20,000,000 of people, men, women, and children, who are 
working for wages. Assume that they earn $10 a week, and they 
are creditors every Saturday night to an amountexceeding $200,- 
000,000, and the amount of money due them annually by the 
week, by the month, or by the year, exceeds all the gold and all 
the silver in circulation on the habitable globe. These are the 
people who are really most interested in sound finance. Disturb 
the unit of value, bring distrust, panic, and financial disaster 
upon the country, and they and their wives and children are the 
ones who are impoverished and starved in the wreck of com- 
merce, the suspension of manufactories, and the bankruptcy of 
the business men of the country. 

Another delusion is, that cheap money necessarily means plenty 
of money. The facts which transpired during the civil war ex- 
poses this fallacy. National bank notesand greenbacks, being the 
cheaper money, drove gold and silver entirely out of circulation 
during the suspension of specie payments. The highest amount 
of these notes in circulation at any one time was $804,787,480. 
On the Ist day of January, 1862, it was estimated that we had 
on hand in gold and silver $250,%00,000.. During the suspension 
of specie payments, our mines produced in gold $751,650,000 and 
$379,000,000 in silver, aggregating a coin production during the 
period of $1,130,650,000, which, added to the stock on hand Jan- 
uary 1, 1862, foots up a total of $1,380,650,000. Our stock of 
gold and silver on hand January 1, 1879, the date of resump- 
tion, amounted’ to $332,258,031, which, being deducted from the 
amount on hand when suspension took place and the amount 
produced during that period, leaves $1,048,391,969 in coin which 
was driven out of the country by the cheaper money—a sum 

243,604,489 greater in amount than the highest aggregate of 
greenback and national bank circulation that was in use at any 
time during that period. These figures illustrate what would 
occur in the event gold should go to a premium in this country. 
It is true we would have cheaper money, but it is furthermore 
true that our stock of gold, amounting to $650,000,000, would be 
forced out of circulation. 
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Another hypothesis assumed by the other side in debate {gs 
that there has been a very great appreciation of money and de 
ee of property, growing out of the scarcity of money. 
‘or twenty-five years we have been attributing all the ine- 
qualities in the condition of our people, not to the scarcity of 
money, but to unjust taxation. 1 am sorry to say that some 
gentlemen have traveled so far in the direction of the People’s 
party as to attribute the vast inequalities in the distribution of 
wealth to the absence of cheap money and plenty of money, and 
they talk about the appreciation of gold and the depreciation o! 
property as glibly as the Populist orator. We have been at the 
gold standard since the Ist day of January, 1879, and whatever 
accumulations of wealth we have had in the past ten years haye 
been measured by that standard. 

[ hold in my hand astatementsigned by the Superintendent of 
the Census. It shows that in 1850 the estimated value of prop 
erty in the United States was $7,125,000,000. In 1860 it was $16.- 
159,000,000. In 1870 it was $30,068,000,000. The latter estimation 
was in the inflated currency of the war period. - In1880it was $43,- 
642,000,000, In 1890 itamounted to the enormous sum of $6: ,648,- 
000,000. We have had, therefore, a much greater increase in t 
estimated value of property in this country from 1880 to 1890 
than in any other period during our history. The property of 
all the people, the hut of the poor, the mansion of the rich, are 
all measured by the same standard of value. If the standard 
had been too short we would not have had this vast accumula- 
tion of wealth. It is true there are vast inequalities in the dis- 
tribution of this enormous wealth; but this does not grow out of 
the scarcity of money, but out of unjust and unequal taxation. 

In conclusion, I beg to address a few remarks to my Southern 
colleagues. Those of them who know me know thatevery pulsa- 
tion of my heart is in sympathy with the people with whom my 
lot is cast. I was born and reared in the South. The younger 
years of my manhood were spent in the Confederate army. [or 
twenty-eight years [ have longed for the upbuilding and uplift- 
ing of our Southern country. I have, incommon with my old 
comrades, aspired to bring it into such relations with the Union 
that it could, without taking a single diadem of glory from its 
brow, maintain its relations in the Union with loyalty, with di 
nity, and with honor. [Great applause.] 

F’or more than thirty years we have had a fearful struggle. 
We have had astrugglefor local self-government. We have had 
a struggle for equal taxation. We have had a long and weary 
march. At last we have won a triumph for local self-goverment 
and for just taxation. At last both Houses are Democratic a 
we have a Democratic President. And now, that we are about 
to achieve peace and prosperity and justice for our people, the 
Aarons appear to persuade us that we will never see the fruitionof 
our hopes until wesecureacheap dollar. They are breeding dis 
trust among our people. They go out and denounce New York 
City all over the Southern Statesasa Sodom and Gomorrah, and 
call upon their people to cast their lot with the Populists of K:n- 
sas and Colorado. 

I shall never forget, and you can never forget, my Southern 
colleagues, that New York City has been the Malakoff of the in- 
trenched camp of the Democracy during all these years of « 
travail. This great metropolis, predestined by the Almight 
when he created the hemispheres to be the metropolis of North 
America, has alwas been our friend and has always been De 
cratic. [Applause.] It has always contended for local seli-gov- 
ernment in the Southern States and held its shield between us 
and those who would oppress us. Whenever the sky was dark 
in every other direction, we of the South could always louk with 
confidence to New York City for succor and sympathy. It lias 
from the beginning struggled in common with us against Federal 
interference in our local affairs, while the Seymours, the Tildens, 
and the Clevelands of New York inspired the movement for tvrill 
reform, and have brought the American people back to a sense 
of their constitutional obligations. [Applause.] 

Mr. PENCE. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a 


question? 

Mr. PATTERSON. No, excuse me. I am in haste to con- 
clude. These Aarons attribute the depressed condition of the 
o> to the absence of cheap money and not to unjust taxation. 
‘or twenty-five years, upon every stump and upon every high- 


n- 
ih 


way in the South, we have preached the doctrine of unjust, 
equal, and unfair taxation, and now that we have elected to tle 
Presidency by an overwhelming majority the recognized turl!- 
reform leader of the country, we are in this crisis, brought about 
by the feir of cheap money, persuaded to follow that ignis /afuus 
into a wilderness of financial disaster, confusion, and bankruptcy. 
They tell our people that they are overwhelmed with debt. [t 
is true that a people absolutely stripped of money and person: 
property by the ravages of war must necess:rily accumulate 
slowly under the administration of laws by which they are taxcc 
unequally and unjustly. - 
It is true that, in comparison with other sections of the Union, 
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our people are still poor; but it is furthermore true, that when 
compared with them we are practically out of debt. Pennsyl- 
vania sustains about the same rel:tion to the North that Ala- 
bama does to the South, and it is instructive to introduce a com- 

arison between them. In taking the census there was an 
estimate made of the mortgage indebtedness on lands in the re- 
spective States. The estimate embraces all lands measured by 
the acre and by the lot. The mortgages in Alabama amount to 
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only $39,000,000, while the mortgages on acres and lots in Penn- | 


sylvania amount to $613,000,000. 

“The mortgage indebtedness of Pennsylvania, a State whose 
people would gladly see the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
act repealed, exceeds by $200,000,000 the aggregate mortgage 
indebtedness of the ten States which composed the Confederate 
States. My own State of Tennessee has a mortgage indebtedness 
of only $40,000,000, while your State, general [addressing Gen. 
BLACK of Illinois], has a mortgage indebtedness on acres and lots 
amounting to $380,000,000. It amounts in your State to 8100 per 
capita, while in my State it amounts to only $23 per capita. In 
your State 19 per cent of the estimated value of real estate is 
mortgaged, while in my State there is only 8 per cent. 

Again, in the South we make surplus crops of cotton and to- 
bacco largely in excess of the demand of the American market. 
These products are shipped across the Atlantic and sold in the 
open free markets of the world. They are all practically shipped 
to the countries having a gold standard. After supplying all 


the spindles of the United States, the people of the Southern | 


States since the war have shipped and sold in other countries, at 
free-trade prices, cotton which realized $5,000,000,000 in gold. 
Where has it gone to? 
it? Has the want of a 65-cent dollar made it useless? 
has been practically filched from the pockets of the Southern 
people by unjust tariff laws, and, so far as I am concerned, I in- 
tend to hold, if possible, my constituency to the issue of tariff 
reform until the system of protection, under which they have 
been robbed, is abolished. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I regard this as a grave and serious crisis in our 
affairs. It is a momentous crisis so far as the Southern States 
are concerned. No other section of the Union is forced to lean 
on the Democratic party for prosperity, good order, and good 
government like the South. Should either one of the amend- 


ments offered by my friend from Missouri meet with the ap- | 


proval of Congress, it seems to me inevitable that the President 
will veto the bill as a measure fraught with more mischief than 
the Sherman law. In that event, in my judgment, the present 
situation will develop into a condition of confusion and bank- 
ruptey, which will discredit the Administration to such an ex- 
tent that it may fall short in the accomplishment of the benefi- 
cent ends which we all have so much at heart. 

I believe there is an imperative necessity for the repeal of the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman law. This is the consensus 
of opinion throughout the business community of the United 
States. I do not go back to see what I[ have said here, or what 
I have said there, under different conditions, or unadvisedly. 
Iam dealing with the living present. Iam acting for a confid- 
ing and trustful constituency, whose interests it is my highest 
duty to protect. Iam acting for the country at large, whose 
welfare it is my duty to promote. I donot look forward to the 
future to see what my personal or political fortunes may be. I 
would rather be right on this question than to return to Con- 
gress. I have given the subject much time and study. I have 
ges those who sent me here my best efforts to solve the prob- 
em rightly, and I will answer to them for my vote. Ihave taken 
my stand. Others may take the course which duty and patriot- 
ism point out as best for their people and their country. So far 
as [am concerned, I am now, and shall always be, with Jefferson, 
with Jackson, with Tilden, and with Cleveland, for sound money, 
for economic government, for fair, just, and equal taxation, and 
home rule. {Prolonged applause. | 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, my distinguished friend from 
Tennessee [Mr. PATTERSON] might have extended his Biblical 
history and reminded the House that the leader who had brought 
the children of Israel in sight of the promised land never lived to 
enter it. [Laughter.] I have, Mr.Speaker, been not a little di- 
verted by the change in the arguments of our friends on the other 
side, and, as I heard the distinguished gentleman from New York 
(Mr. HENDRIX] on Saturday last describe what he called the 
evolution of finance,” I could not avoid thinking that some 
financiers had been undergoing that same process of evolution. 
[Laughter. } Up to within the past few months it was not com- 
mon to find a pronounced advocate of the single standard in this 
country. The men who denounced silver and demanded its 
demonetization professed themselves to be bimetallists, but in- 
sisted that the ratio between the two metals could only be fixed 
*y an international agreement; along this line the argument pro- 
ceeded until now, and when they think that they have brought the 





people up to that point, they goastage further, and beginning 
with the distinguished gentleman from Maryland[{[Mr. RAYNER], 
who opened this debate, one after another their leaders have 
declared that even an international agreement can not preserve 
the parity of these two metals. If they succeed in destroying 
silver money in this country now, ten years from to-day not one 


of them will vote for its rehabilitation under any circumst inces. 
Mr. Speaker, if the billand substitute now pending before this 
House involved the use or disuse of silver as money in this coun- 


try alone, it would be difticult to overstate their importance. and 

their importance is intensified many fold when we consid heat 

the effect of our decision here will be pract ly to d de this 

question throughout the world, and perhaps for all time to come 

Gentlemen on the other side, at least, will not find it conven- 

| ient to deny this view of the situation, because their argumentof 
most frequent repetition is that the United States, even with 

the aid of other silver-using countries, can not maintain our 

double standard. If this be true, then it certainly must follow 


| as & money 


Has the want of cheap money dissipated | 
No; it | 


| that period which brought us peace and ke 
| rather 
| theories.” 





that the other countries, without the aid of the United States, 
can not maintain their single silver standard. And soit is, that 
whatever the formin which it may be the great issue 
which confronts us, is the preservation or iction o 
metal amongst all nations 

I have been puzzled to understand why the representatives of 
a free people should desire such a result. | am aware, of course, 
that each of the twoschoolsof monometallists gives us a different 
reason for the faith which they both profess. One school contents 
itself with the scholastic argument that the double standard is 
absurd. But, Mr. Speaker, it appears to me to be assuming 
very much—more, indeed, than any man in this day and genera- 
tion is justified in assuming—to stigmatize a policy established 
by Alexander Hamilton, with the concurrence of Washington 
and Jefferson, asan absurdity. Andespecially so, sir, when that 
policy was continued in successful operation for more than eighty 
years, and those years, whether tested by the increase or by the 
distribution of our wealth, the most prosperous in our history. 
I prefer to receive my instruction on financial policies from 
pt us in contentment 
intolerant and 


presented, 


daestr Ssiiver 





than from a narrow sect of ‘* bookish 


The other school votes to establish a single standard because 
it does not believe that this Government cin sustain the double 
standard against the practice of what gentlemen choose 1o call 


the commercial nations. Mr. Speaker, Iam very free tosay that 
this argument deserves the most careful consideration, and pro- 
ceeding as it does from men with whom I egi ee ¢ 
tions, I shall atttempt to make the best 
answer to it that is within my power. 

The serious, and I may say the fatal, vice of this argument is, that 
itoverestimates the importance of our monetary system as related 
to our foreign commerce, and underestimates its importunce as 
related to our domestic transactions. Our imports and exports 
added together aggregated less than $1,800,000,000 during the 
last fiscal year, while our dealings with one another in our own 
country will exceed this sum by more than twenty times, and it 
therefore appears to me too plain for disputation that we can not 
in justice to our people ignore the domestic aspect of this ques- 
tion. 

Again, sir, in our foreign commerce the usual course of busi- 
ness is that we pay for our imports with our exports. If I send 
a Shipload of cotton to Liverpool and bring a shipload of cotton 
goods back to this country, I can use the money or the exchange 
which I receive for my cotton in payment for my cotton goods. 
And even if I desire to trade with dilferent countries [ enn still 
attain the same result. If Il send acargoof wheat to London and 
bring a cargo of wine from Paris, I can use my Londonexchange 
in payment for my Paris wine. 

But, sir, there is another, and, as] think, a stronger answer 
still. Itis this: In the settlement of international balances we 
seldom use either of the precious metals, except when the bal- 
ance of trade is against us, and this occurs, and ought only to 
occur, at rare intervals. When we use them at all we do not 
use them as money. If we use gold or silver coin we use it as 
bullion and at its bullion value. You might double the amount 
of silver in your silver dollar or divide the amount of gold in 
your goid dollar without making any possible difference in the 
settlement of foreign balances, because they each would be taken 
then, as now, according to its weight and fineness. 

W hat difference can it make to me wheth. the London mer- 
chant who owes me $6,000 pays me in six thousand gold dollars, 
worth a hundred cents on the dollar, orin ten thousand silver 
dollars worth 60 cents on the dollar? It might, indeed, makea 


nso many ques- 


and most dispassionate 


very great difference if you would open your mints, beciuselI 
could then coin my silver into American silver dollars, and the 
wheat or cotton which I sent ubroad wouid dischirge $10,000 of my 
debts, while to-day it acquits me of only $6,000, 
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It has become the fashion, Mr. Speaker, in the discussion of 
this question, to lay great stress upon the necessity of all com- 
mercial nations conforming toonefinancialsystem. Yet, sir, the 
history of the very country to which the advocates of this policy 
most frequently refer unanswerably refutes their argument. 
England for more than fifty years maintained her single gold 
standard, while all the countries with which she traded main- 
tained either the single silver standard or the double standard 
of both gold and silver. Yetit is not averred in all the volumes 
of English history, nor is it asserted in her parliamentary de- 
bates, that the difference between her monetary system and that 
which prevailed in other countries ever interfered with English 
commerce. England adopted asingle gold siandard in 1816 when 
she wasexhausted in blood and treasure by her long Napoleonic 
wars, butshe maintained it aloneagainstall the world. Shall we 
in the evening of this nineteenth century, with our sixty-five mil- 
lions of people, with our free institutions, with our measureless 
resources, and with a wealth surpassing even the dream of Ori- 
ental fable, confess ourselves unequal to an easier task? To do 
so would be an impeachment of the wisdomof American states- 
manship and a calumny upon American energy and American 
patriotism, 

OBJECT OF DEMONETIZATION. 

Mr. Speaker, great as the temptation is to pursue this argu- 
ment of the monometallists further, I must desist; and I crave 
the indulgence of the House while I submit to it what I conceive 
to be the real purpose which inspires this last and greatest at- 
tack upon the silver money of the world, Ido not mean to im- 
pute such motives to gentlemen on this floor; but I entertain 
no sort of doubt that the men whoare behindthis movement are 
simply striving to double the value of the money which will be 
left by destroying one-half of the money which now exists. 

[t is within the knowledge of every member of this body that 
this question of a standard assumed no special significance until 
after the gold discoveries in California, followed shortly after- 
ward by those in Australia; and in the earlier stages of the con- 
troversy the avowed and only objectof demonetizing either metal 
was to enhance the value of the metal which remained. In sup- 
port of this assertion I send to the Clerk’s desk an extract from 
the official résumé of the French monetary commission of 1869, 
which I will ask him to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

There has been a striking coincidence between the rise of prices and the 
production of the new mines of gold and silver, The annual production of 
the two metais, which was only $50,000,000 in 1847, exceeds now $200,000,000, It 
has nearly tripled, and it is easy vo see that the real value of the metals has 
diminished. It is dificult to estimate exactly what the diminution is; but 
whatever it may be,it demands the attention of governments, | because it 
affects unfavorably all that [meee 5 of the population whose income, remain- 
ing nominally the same, unc asepena yeaey diminution of purchasing power. 
As governments control the weight and standard of money, they ought, so 
far as possible, to assure itsvalue. And as it is admitted that the tendency 


of the metals is to depreciate, this tendency should be arrested by demone- 
tizing one of them. 


Mr. BAILEY. The concluding sentences of this paragraph, 
Mr. Speaker, state the doctrine of the monometallists, which is 
that whenever the accidents of mining threaten to increase the 
volume of money, and thus reduce its value, the Government 
should interfere for their protection. 

In 1873 the monetary commission of the Netherlands convened 
and adopted the same reasoning. ‘Two years after that, and one 
year after silver had been demonetized in this country, we find 
Victor Bonnet writing to the French Journal of Economy that— 

What the world has to fear is not so much the scarcity of gold as the de- 
cline in the value of all money, if we keep both the precious metals in use 
as money. 

It is true that the effort to demonetize gold—and the first effort 
was in that direction—proceeded upon an exaggerated estimate 
of the production of gold and silver inthe new mines. Mr. Rug- 
gies, who was a delegate from the United States to the Interna- 
tional Monetary Conference at Paris in 1867, declared to that 
body that the production of the precious metals in this country 
alone, long before the close of this century, would reach three or 
four hundred million dollars, and insisted that the work of ‘ unifi- 
cation’’—which was but another expression for the destruction 
of one metal—could not commence too soon. 

I have here a book which comprises a series of articles con- 
tributed to the current prints in 1854, 1855, and 1856, and it was 
deemed a wotk of such merit that Richard Cobden, the great 
apostle of free trade in England, translated it from the French 
into his own language, It was written by one of the most bril- 
liant Frenchmen of his day, to persuade his countrymen to the 
demonetization of gokl. He urged that course expressly upon 
the ground that the production of the previous metals in the 
new mines of the world had so greatly increased the store of 
metallic money that the only way to maintain its value was to 
destroy the money quality of one of the metals. 

After discussing the effectof the discovery of these new mines, 
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and predicting a continued increase in their production, he ck 
the chapter in these words: 

Under circumstances similar to those which I have hurriedly enumera 
the only way to prevent a fall in the value of gold and a consequent ri 
the price of all other commodities, would be the discovery of a new dema 
equal in extent to the increased supply thrown upon the markets of the w 
ern world, 

His theory was that gold must be demonetized or a new 
mand found for it. He preferred its demonetization, and G 
many, accepting his theory, actually demonetized it in 
England had previously adopted the single gold standard, 
its demonetization would depress the value of all money in 
borders, she hesitated. She appointed a commission and 
it to California and Australia for the purpose of exam 
their mines and reporting on the extent and richness of 
deposits. That report was such as to disarm the fear of FE: 
about the increase of those mines. Before a final conclusio 
reached, however, the discovery of the great Comstock 
followed by the opening of other silver mines, rendered it 
tain thatthe annual supply of silver would soon again exc: 
annual supply of gold, and straightway the usurers of th: 
cried out that silver must be stricken down! 

in 1872, the year before the war against silver was inaug 
here, the production of our silver mines reached $28,000,' 
greater sum than ever before in their history, and at the 
time the production of gold had fallen lower than durin 
year since the discovery inCalifornia. The same conditio: 
vailed elsewhere as here: the scale of silver production 
rising one; the scale of gold production was a falling one, 
with unblushing impudence the men who for twenty year 
been demanding that gold should be demonetized at once re\ 
their position and demanded the demonetization of silver. 
were then, however, as their disciples are now, true to th: 
ests of their clients and anxious to demonetize the most abu: 
metal. The policy which Chevalier taught is still being purs 
England and Germany could not agree in the demonetizati 
gold, but they have agreed to find a new demand for it, an: 
are everywhere united in their efforts to destroy silver as m 
and thus create the necessity of filling that vacuum with 

Ofcourse, Mr. Speaker, the presentadvocates of monomet 
in this country disclaim all purpose or desire to increas 
value of money by reducing its quantity. Giving them th: 
efit of that disclaimer, let us judge them by the effect of | 
conduct, without reference to their motives. There is not 
amongst them who will venture to affirm before this Hous 
the amount of money in any country does not largely dete 
its purchasing power. There is no great writer on the s 
of political economy who does not lay it down as a primar) 
in the science of money that as you increase its volume y: 
minish its value, and as you diminish its volume you inc 
its value. This was the doctrine of Ricardo, who declares t 
limiting its quantity coin can be raised to any conceivable \ 
It was the doctrine of John Stuart Mill. It is the doctri: 
serted in many places by Mr. Walker in his excellent w 
money. Indeed, [donot believe thatany writer of respecta! 
thority can be found who deniesit. Andif itistrue, then 
ever may be the motives which actuate our friends in : 

a gold standard, the effect of their procedure must be 
crease the value of money by reducing its quantity. 
RESULTS OF DEMONETIZATION. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is a waste of time to detain this H 
in arguing that to make money scarcer makes it higher, «1 
pass to a consideration of the results which wil! follow 
enactment of this bill into a law. An important and pra 
effect will be that an indescribable scramble for gold will ens 
atonce. There is not inthe world enough gold to furnish Fran 
Great Britain, Germany, the United States, and Austria wit 
much gold as France has to-day. Where, then, will the o! 
nations of the world procure the gold with which to estal!is 
their gold standard? Procure it they must, and will, but in 
ing so they can neither acquire enough for their own u 
willthey leave enough for the use of the nations from | 
they take it. 

Mr, Ricardo asserts that the precious metals will be dist 
uted among the nations of the world according to their c 
cial needs. He does not contend that each nation will sc 
enough for all its needs, but only that thestockof money i 
country will bear the same proportion to its needs as the 
of money in other countries bears to their needs. This pro) 
tion has passed into the science of money as a fixed law, an 
cording to it, if all countries adopt the gold standard, a | 
tributionof gold mustoceur, The dullest man in this House co 
not need to be told the consequences of this. The operation w 
manifest itself first in a tendency to limit purchases and inc 


sales on the part of all those countries which find it necessa’) 
or desirable to obtain gold. Nowhere is this tendency exhibite/ 


more plainly than in arecentreportof the Treasury Departme® 
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which shows that during the last fiscal year our exports have 
fallen off more than two hundred millions, and our imports have 
inereased over ninety millions, as compare d with the prev ious 
Allowing $50,000,000 for 1 ms mistake which is said to hav 
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* , made our imports still exceed our a ts during the pre- 
rious fiscal year by more than $40,000,000 

» have another and im] ressive ol je ot lesson as to the effect 
of old acquis sition by other nations. During the past eight 
rw neti English banks, nder the advice of Mr. Goschen, have 
been increasing maels gold reser \ustria-Hungary has been 
uving gold to complete tl shment of a gold standard. 
Inder theinfluence of th ’ nds we have exported some- 
thing more than one hundred millions of gold, and the counjry 
is threatened with apanic. Y with a strange infatuation, gen- 
t yn who declare — these evils are att: ibutable to our ex- 
portation of gold are advocating a policy which is certain to 
more than double t that exportatio: 

They tell us that we can go into the open markets of the world | 
with our bonds and buy gold enough to insure the safety of our 
gold reserve; but if this bill becomes a law you will meet the | 
other nations of the earth in these same markets, with thei 
ponds in their hands, trying to sell them for gold. Not onl 


the individual debtor in eve 7 which undertakes 





this; but ry country 








to change its basis will be called upon by his bank to cancel his 
indebtedness, so that the bank can provide its gold reserve. 
[The waters of every sea will be white with the sail of ships 
seeking a market in which they can exchange their produce and 
their m sahaniien for gold. The great mass of property thus | 
forced upon the markets, coupled with the enormous demand for 
money, will reduce the price of all property to well nigh the 
point of confiscation. The combination of these two forces—this 
unprecedented offer of goods and this unprecedented demand for 
money—will be followed by : greater and moresudden diver ence 

an the price of commodities than 


between the value of money 
hase ver before been witnessed in the history of the world. 
aie these circumstances the only thing which can averta 
universal and destructive panic is that the silver-using nations, 
per iving the danger, will undertake the gradual adoption of a 
goldstandard. This, while it will notsubtract anything from the 
total 2 eafiening imposed upon the debtor class, will render their 
misery less acute by distribut ing it over a longer length of time. 
It is not denied, and can not be 
this kind works a hardship upon the creditorsof any country by 
requiring more of their prop erty to pay their debts. Butwe are 
told that they ought to be willing to suffer this single misfor- 
tune, however great it may be, in order to establish asound and 
permanent system,and we are assured that these bad effects are 
only temporary. Mr. Speaker, that is but a partial view of the 
subject. This bill, if it becomesa law will inflicta gre 
manent injury upon all classes of our people except the money- 
lending class and the class whose incomes are fixed. I mean by 
this that acontraction in the volume of our cur rency must be fol- 
lowed by a contraction in the volume of our busine No sub- 
y about a standard of value and no refinement about the use 
reditscan convince me against the truth of this proposition. 





+) + 
We L 


of 


successfully denied, that a law of 


at and per- | 





[know there is not an intellivent banker in the United States who 
would retire one-half of his capital and still attempt to transact | 
his business undiminished in amount. know that there is not a | 
merchant or manufacturer so mad as to believe that he can with- | 
draw one-half of his capital from his business without contract- 
ing his business to answer the reduction of his capital. 


Kven, sir, if we consider money merely asa medium of exchange, 
t still must be admitted that the amountof money ought to bear 
some fair correspondence to the exchanges which it is expected 
toperform. Of course e are credit devices which economize 
its use, but they derive their value from the fact that they are 
promises to pay in the money of ultimate redemption. Take 
the money of final payment from behind the ehecks and drafts 


it 


ther 


about which we hear so much, and they would not be worth the 
clean paper on which they are written. The amount of our 





ey must determine the amount and the value of the credits 
‘h we can use. No reasonable man, of course, expects a dol- 
lar in money to support every Sane of credit, but every sensible 
man knows that the more money we have, the safer our credit 
becomes, 
\ll great writers on political economy affirm that money is 
sary in the development of civilization and the extension 
of commeree; that without it there can be no division of labor, 
= 1 its resulting skill and other benefits. Concede that prop- 
tion, and it follows as a corollary that er 10ugh money is 








nece essary to attain the highest development of civilization and | 
the greatest extension of commerce, and when we restrict the | 


amount of money below the requirements of the people we ob- 
struct the progress of mankind. 

Gola alone ean not furnish a sufficient supply of money to meet 

2€ necessities of commerce and civilization. There is not one- 


| 
| 
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Among the many ring ca 7; Ww i vit 
iis mighty consummation, the most important, t 
erto the least observed, was the dis very of Mexico and Peru 

I have here [exhibiting a book] the earliest treatise writt in 
favor of a single standard, and while the author does notattempt 
to trace the causes which produced the dark ages, he corrobo 
rates Mr, Alison as to the ——— which revived commerce, th« 
arts, and learning. After describing the discovery of America 
and tracing the progress of mining up to 1545, he proc in 
the passage w hich I ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

From 1545 the scene changes. In one ofthe gl ( t nth 1 
of the globe, in the midst of the rugged and inh ible mountain seenery 
of upper Peru, chance revealed to a poor Indian who was guarding a! 
Hamas a mine of silver of incomparable richness. A crowd of n I \ 
instantly attracted by the report of the rich deposits of ore spread over t! 
sides of this mountain of Potoccho, a name which euphony the Furopean 
nations have since changed to Potosi. The f the precious m 
als from America to Europe now rose rapidly mount which « en 
weight for weight, 60,000,000 francs (£2,400,000) of our day, and it afterward 
rose even to upwards of 80,000,000. At that time such a mass of gold and 
silver represented a far greater amount of riches than at present 

[ nder the infiner nee of so extraordinary a supply the value of these pr 
cious metals declined in Europe in comparison with every other prod 
of human industry, just as would be the case with iron or lead if mines 
were discovered which yielded those metals in superabund ance as compared 
with tl —_ ee sent consumption, and at much less cost of lal than pre 
viously; | . in fact, as oecurs in the case of manufactures of every kind 
whenever i improved processes or from natural cause f a novel kir 
they can be produced in unusual quantities and at a great lu 1 
This fall in the time of gold and silver.in co srison with all er } 
ductions, revealed itself by the increased quar y of coined metal w! 
was necessary to give for the generality of other articles nd it w 
that the working of the mines of America had necessariiy for effect a get 
eral rise of prices; in other words, they made all othe! 10 ie 

Mr. Speaker, I could multiply these evidences until I had 
hausted my own strength and the patience of the House, but 


: 
sufficient to establish my contention. 
FLUCTUATIONS BETWEEN THE TWO METALS 


these seem 


Now, 


sir, upon what theory are we invited to subject our coun- 





trymen to these appalling consequences? Upon the inconclusive 
and unsatisfactory arg" ment that the market value of gold and sil- 
ver fluctuates. Gold and silver fluctuated, in 1792, when our 
mint was established, but Alexander Hamilton, after long and 


careful consideration of the whole question, decided in favor of 
the double standard, and gave as his reason that— 

To annul the use of either of these metals is to abridge the quan f 
the cireulating medium, and isliable to all the objections which arise from 
the comparison of the benefits of a full with the evil fa anty circula 


tion. 

I do not deny, sir, that there ia, and always will be,some dif 
culty in adj iuating & and maintaining any given parity between 
two metals; but ‘l regard that difficulty insignificant wh 
compared with the evils which must result from reducing t 
world to an insufficient supply of money. Fluctuation in marke 
value is not aninsurmountableobstacle. Surely there is wisdom 
enough in the American Congress to meet and solve these diffi- 
culties Free coina; ge itself will powerfully con- 


as 


as they may rise. 
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tribute toward correcting fluctuation and settling the relative 
value of the two metals. 

It is nonsense to tell me that a law which permits me to coin 
4124 grains of standand silver into a debt-paying dollar will not 
greatly enhance the price of silver. It will, at least, rencer it 
more valuable in the payment of debts, and while the advocates 
of gold seem to have entirely overlooked the function which 
money performs as a standard of deferred payments, many of 
our profoundest thinkers on the subject regard this function as 
secondary to none of money’s other uses. 

Almost every gentleman who has spoken upon the other side, 
in discussing this phase of the question, has fallen into the curi- 
ous contradiction of first asserting that this Government, acting 
alone, can not raise the price of silver bullion, and then in almost 
the next sentence declaring that if we enter upon a policy of free 
coinage the silver of all the world will flow into our mints. Both 
propositions can not possibly be correct, because there could be 
no inducement for silver to come here unless a free-coinage law 
had raised it above its present price. 

It is beyond dispute, however, that a free-coinage law will in- 
crease its price, and it is barely possible that its first impulse 
may be in this direction. But will it come in any considerable 
quantities? Nobody now pretends to believe that the silver coin 
of the Old World will be brovght to our mints, because 154 
ounces of their silver coin will buy 1 ounce of gold, while here 
it will require 16 ounces to buy an ounce of gold, thus entailing 
a loss of more than 3 per cent, in addition to the freight and the 
risk which must be incurred in bringing it across the ocean. 

The only practical question for us to consider in this connec- 
tion, is as to silver bullion, and it will help us toward a clearer 
understanding of that to recall the amount and the conditions of 
its production. During the last year the world produced about 
$175,000,000 worth of silver bullion. Of this amount the United 
States produced about $75,000,000, leaving $100,000,000 produced 
by all the other countries. Of this $100,000,000 not less than 
30,000,000 will be consumed in the arts and as subsidiary coin 
by gold-standard countries, leaving only $70,000,000 for full 
monetary uses. Will that $70,000,000 come to our mints? Ido 
not believe it will, because I believe that the silver-standard 
countries will need it to increase their circulation, and in or- 
der to retain it they will find themselves obliged to pay a price 
sufficient to keep it. It will be the same case as might happen 
with our wheat. If the wheat crop of Europe fails, the price 


of wheat advances here, and we are glad tosell our surplus at 
the advanced price; but when our surplus is gone our sales are 
practically ended, because whatever price they might otfer us 
for that part of our crop which we need for home consumption 


we can not and will not sell it. The more the foreigner offers 
for it, the more our own people would be compelled to pay be- 
cause they can not part with their bread. So it would be with 
silver—whatever its price might be, foreign countries which 
nee it. to increase their circulation would be forced to retain it 
for that purpose. 

We often hear it asserted that it is not demonetization, but 
the difference in the amount of their productions, which has 
caused the displacement of the parity between gold and silver. 
This can not be true, for if this were the explanation the same 
cause would have produced the same effect at other periods. 

During the nearly fifty years from 1801, when Mr. Jefferson 
became President, until after the gold discovery in California 
and Australiain 1848, the production of silver more than doubled 
the production of gold throughout the world, but their parities 
were without violent variations. Almostin a single year their 
relative production was reversed, and for a series of years the 
production of gold was more than twice the production of silver, 
and stil: their ratios were not seriously disturbed. 

From i687, the time when the world began to renew its liber- 
ties and its commercial vigor, down to 1873, when the silver 
dollar was dropped from our list of coins, the ratio between 
gold and silver fluctuated, but it never fell as low as 14 to 1, and 
never rose as high as 16 to 1, except iif the two years of 1812-'13. 
They were both full money metals during that period; but since 
1873, when one was left a money and the other degraded toa 
commodity, the ratio has risen from less than 16 to 1 to more 
than 27 to 1. The market value of gold and silver varies to-day 
so widely because one is a full money metal and the other is a 
commodity, and their value will continue to vary so long as this 
relation continues. The way, and the only way, to elevate and 
steady the price of silver is¢o open your mints to its free 
and unlimited coinage, and thus create, as a great nation like 
= easily can, an unlimited demand for silver at its coining 
value. 

FOR WHOSE BENEFIT IS THIS DONE? 


Mr. Speaker, it may not be improper for me to conclude my 


part of this discussion with a hasty glance at the classes who are 
to be benefited or injured by the enactment of this measure, 
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which destroys a portion of the money of the world. The French 
monetary commission in 1869 declared that demonetization w 
for the benefit of those whose incomes are fixed. One of 
earliest advocates of the single standard, discussing it in a « 
try where the people did not rule and where, therefore, the 
ject of all legislation and its effects could be frankly admit; 
declares the same thing in a passage which I send to the Cler} 
desk to be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


All commodities excepting gold, and every kind of property exceptin 
of which the income is from the present fixed, as is the case with the G 
ment funds, ought, from the moment that the monetary crisis is ter: 
to have attained in a goldcurrency double the price which they are 
ent Worth, upon the supposition, quite arbitrarily, I admit, of the a: 
tion reaching 50 per cent. Thus, a house or a landed estate now worth £4 ( 
or 100,000 francs, Would then sell for £8,000, or 200,000 francs. 

The hectolitre of corn or of wine, the quintal of iron, or the meter o{ 
will undergo the same rise, at least if no change conducive to chea 
introduced into the conditions of their production or into the rela 
tween the supply and demand. It will be the same eventually w 
wages of labor, and with all personal services, whether rendered ir 
tory or on the farm, or from the liberal professions; we are warran! 
lieving that their value will have doubled. 

Thus, as a definite analysis, the proprietors of lands, houses, a: 
real estates, manufacturers, merchants, and their auxiliaries of eve 
— functionaries of all ranks; and also those who follow the . 

earned professions, will all find themselves in the end compensate 
new state of things with advantages equal to those which they now . 
all other things being equal. It is another class of persons, whom 
previously defined in a general way, who have to submit to a sac 
proportion to the fall in the precious metal. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, the other class of persons 
this writer says he has previously defined in a general wiy ar 
described on a preceding page of the same chapter as the * in- 
come class.” The proposition asserted here is, that the increase of 
money affects all classes favorably except the income class and 
the owners of government funds. The converse of the proposi- 
tion must therefore be true, that a decrease in the amount of 
money affects the income class and the owners of gove:nment 
funds favorably and affects all other classes unfavorably. Th 
authorities are unvarying and unequivocal in declaring that 
decrease in the volume of money benefits nobody except | 
come class and the holders of government funds, and that th 
increase of money benefits everybody. except them. 

I do not believe, sir, that legislation ought to be shaped { 
the benefit of any particular class; but if special privileg«s m 
be conferred by law on somebody, they ought to be conferr 
accordance with the time-honored maxim of Democrac) 
declares the sum of wise government to be comprehended 
motto: ‘‘ The greatest good to the greatest number.” 

It is useless to disguise, or to attempt to disguise, the fact | 
in a large degree, tiis is a contest between the debtors «1 
creditors of the world. The debtors are willing to pay 
money of their contract, desiring, however, toexercise the o 
which the law has allowed them. The creditors are dete: 
to destroy that option, and thus compel a payment in th 
valuable money, rendered more valuable still by the aid « 
lation. 

We have even been pleaded with in this Hall to prese 
faith of the Government untainted. I trust, sir, that th: 
ican Congress needs no such urgence. I do not believe | 
a thoughtful American citizen in this broad land, an 
there is not an American Representative in this Hall 
not unswervingly insist that every contract of his Gov: 
shall be fulfilled religiously and according to its terms. 

But, sir, lam no more willing that Congress should ts 
the people and give to the bondholders than I am thit 
take from the bondholders and give to the people. | 
of those rules which works both ways, and ought to wo 
way with equal justice. 

Our fathers sold these bonds, and the purchasers h 
plicity nominated in the law that they were payable in 
the standard then existing. Let us pay them precise], 
fathers agreed to pay them, and to the utmost farthing. 
it takes the pound of flesh and the heart’s best blood goes 
This far every honest man should be willing and anxious to 
not one step farther. The law which authorized the is 
and sale of these bonds provided that they could be paid 
dollars containing 25.8 grains of standard gold or in si 
lars containing 412+ grains of silver nine-tenths fine. ‘| 
I would pay if it impoverished our children, but one sev u; 
than this I will never consent to give. 

It-is a principle of both law and justice, sir, that a con’! 
faithfully kept when discharged according to its stipu 
This priasiple is as old as this Government—older inde: 
cause it wascherished and taught by the wise men inother 
ne the dream of this Republic had ever glorified a p'' 

rain. 


is 


OUR PLEDGES. 


Sir, I think that, under our form of government, it is js! "* 
important that the Representative should keep hisfaith wit) ») 
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with our creditors. We made a formal and a solemn promise 


last year that we would use both gold and silver as the standard | 


money of this country; and, with the talk of ** good faith ” upon 
your lips, are you willing to repudiate your highest obligation? 
" Sir, the responsibility shall rest not upon us. 
bondholder nor the people shall be able to charge us with bid 
faith. Weare not only ready to pay our bonds as we stipulated 
to pay them, but we are also re:dy to redeem the pledge which 


sought their suffrages. 

Westind for no partial redemption. We go fora full, complete, 
and perfect performance of both the letter and the spirit of our 
promise. eo ot P 

| say to the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON], 
and to those who are acting with him on this question, that if 
they will first join usin re®stablishing the equality of gold and 
silver, both at the mints and before the law, we will then join 
them in maintaining that equality in the melting pot as well as 
across the counter. 

In other words, sir, we will coin for them a silver dollar that 
shell stand the test of fire as well as of commerce. Place gold 
and silver bullion on precisely the same conditions, and we will 
bind ourselves to make and keep the gold and silver dollarof the 
simeintrinsic value. There is no Democr:t here,and there are 


+ . . . | 
no Democrats elsewhere, who demand anything for silver which 


they do not readily concede to gold. As for my part, I would 
forfeit the good will of my people, and retire forever from the 
publie service, before I would vote, after having restored the 
equal privilege of these two metals, to then permit them coined 
into dollars of unequal value. My constituents desire no such 
arrangement as this. 


But, gentlemen, you deceive yourselves as to the temper of the | 


people on this subject if you imugine that you can pacify them 
by sh llow declamations abouta dishonestdollar. If the present 
silver dollar is not an honest one, the people are willing to mike 
itso, according to any reasonable definition that c:n be proposed, 
and all they ask of you to-day is an opportunity to fairly test the 
matter. Will you deny them this? Dare you doso in the face 
of your platform? If you do, then when you come again to ask 
their confidence and their support they may 
the bitter words of Macbeth about the weird sisters: 
And be these juggling fiends no more believ’d, 
That palter with ts ina double sense 
That keep the word of promise to our ear 
And break it to our hope. 


You may go on, and ina blind obedience to the commands of | 


the rich and powerful, you muy strike down the money of the 
people end destroy the coinage of the Constitution. You muy 
forget the millions who toil in the workshops and fields of this 
land, but they will not forget you. They are patient and long 
suffering, but they can not and will not endure all things, and 


when the heartless exactions of avarice h:ve ground their faces | 
into the dust, and aggravated their burdens beyond their ea- | 


pacity to bear them, they will arouse themselves to a conscious- 
ness of their strength, and then, when it may be too late, you 


will find what it is, having sown the wind, to reap the whirl- | 


wind. 
[f you do this work faithfully and well, the people will: bless 


the memory of this Congress for generations and generations to | 


come. If you do it ill, they will undo what you have done, and 
they will not only sweep from the statute book the unjust law 
which you have written there, but they will drive forever from 
power and place the recreant representatives who have betrayed 
their confidence and disappointed their hopes. [Applause.] 
Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I think 
that this is a question upon which Democrats can very readily 
difer without being accused of having abandoned their party 
principles. I know at one time I enterained a very different 
opinion upon this question &rom what I entertain to-day. 
am one of those who believe in the lessons of experience, and I 


am disposed to learn by the tests of prosperity as well as ad- | 
Tam abimetallist, and shall vote to arrive at the double | 
standard by what, in my opinion, is the only route that wiil lead | 
I shall not quarrel with those who prefer another | 


versity. 


to that end. 
rood. 

The President of the United States, following the privilege 
conferred upon him by the national Constitution, has called the 
Congress of the United States together to meet what he says is 
& grave and a serious crisis. He has performed his whole duty 
in the premises ; he has taken himself from the city of Washing- 
ton to his quiet summer retreat, and has left it to this body, 
united with the Senate of the United States, to determine upon 
the measures that should be adopted for the benefit of the Amer- 
ican people. And Iam glad that Grover Cleveland is not bere to- 
day endeavoring toexercise any influence of any kind or character 


Neither the | 


| with 


nswer you with | 


But I | 
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constituents as it is that the Government should keep its faith upon the action of the individual members of Congress. He has 


performed his duty, and he has left it to us to perform ours; and 
[am willing to assume the responsibility along with three hun- 
dred and fifty-five other gentlemen in this House and eighty- 
eight members of the Senate of the United States. 

We are told that we are facing a crisis. The first question 
that actually comes to us is, what is the crisis, and what has 
brought it about, and then what is the remedy to stave it off or 


| abolish it? 
V made to the e€0 dle at the last election and upon which we 
we 


What has caused the present crisis? Why is it that all over 
this land we see banks failing in all directions, find great | 
ness enterprises coming toa sudden halt, and men by the thou- 
sands thrown out of employment? In my opinionthere is among 
many Others one great fundamental reason that has more to do 
it than anything else, and that is the lack of con 
upon the part of the American people. 

The next q 1 


busi- 


dence 


uestion for us to consider is, whut has brought to 


| pass the lack of confidence that we now find prevailing North, 
East, West, and South W hat is it My distinguished friend 
from the State of Missouri/Mr. BLAND], whom I admireas highly 


as I do any member of this body, tells us that it is because we 
have failed to adopt the unlimited coinage of the silver dollar at 
aratioof l6tol. Now, Ladmire that gent'eman’s courage I 
| admire his sincerity, and, above all, | honor and revere the loyalty 
| with which he has adhered to what, under the present condi- 
tions throughout the world, must be a fa#ling cause. 

A year ago I was disposed to think differently upon this ques- 
tion from what I think now. Then, I am free to confess, I had 
given it no study, and I was ready to voteas I then thought was 
richt, and I did vote at that time as I thought. to be upon the 
right side of that question. ThenTI believed that. I believed 
that the free and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 
to 1 was our safest policy regardless of the action of the other 
commercial nations. 


Lhaves uc ied this q Ss ion, have exa ined 
und investigated it to the best of my ability, and I have found 
that | was in error in former days; and finding now what I believe 
to be the right course, I for one am ready to pursue and stand 
by it to the bitter end, whether it lead to my political defeat or 
political victory at the polls this coming election: and iinding 
how mistaken was my judgment in the pst | am notone to stand 
here and charge other men on the floor of this House 
| liction to their duty to their constituents, or with the violation 
of promises which they arealleged to have made to their 
Now. what is the con tirs prev ing in thiscountry, 
| which has brought to pass the disasters and misfortunes of whic 
| wecomplain? {attribute that condi'ion more 
s und money than to any other 


with dere- 


eopie 


lition of aff 


to the use of un- 


cnown ciuse. I believe that nine- 


tenths of the financial panics, nine-tenths of the business failures 
| that have been entiiled upon the civilized world are due to the 
fact that the world hus time and »sgain surrendered itself to the 


| evils of an unsound finance. We have seenin this country every 
method of finynece advocated. We have beheld men of known 
inte livence ocxtin every theory upon the subject, whethel 
history has contrad t. All forms of fiat money 
have found friends, and nearly every financial folly has been 
| greeted with applause. 

What of other : vy} ss a hundred years 
back, and what do you find to have been the action of France, one 
of the most enlightened among the nations? At that time the 
French people were embarked in a great revolution ? Chey 
thought they needed money to carry on the war that had b»en 
declared against them on the part of nearly all Europe. ' 


icted them or no 


countries 2? Carry vourselve 


did they do? ‘They issued an almost unlimited quantity of 
| paper money. They based it on what? Not on the only 
thing in which paper money could then be redeemable —coin, 


| gold and silver then being the money of all nations but they 
first confisec:ted nearly two-thirds of the entire land of France, 
the land that was held by the nobles and by the priestheod, and 
| said that they would make that land good for the reden ption of 
this currency called the assignat currency of France. 
+ Several thousand millions of frances were issued. In the course 
of a few years what was it worth ? Just what Confederat 1ey 
was worth when Lee laid down his arms on the Sth day of April, 
1865. To replace the assignat cime the mandat. Sever»! thou- 
| sand millions of them were issued, and in a few years more the 
| same thing followed as to them, because the mandat was not re- 
| 
| 


| deemable in coin, not redeemable in money that was recognized 
as money throughout the civilized world. It met the fate that 
all fiat money has met st all times and under all circumstances, 

| ind hecame absolutely worthless, 1nd was that much waste paper 
in the hands of the citizens of France. 

The lessons of history tell us that asingle nation’s paper money 
is only good when there is a promise to pay or redeem it inthe 
money that is current in all commercial countries, and « firm 
confidence that the nation has both the desire and the ability to 
keep its pledge. The fiat money of any nation, being redeem- 
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able in nothing that is recognized as money by other nations, is | French Government undertook to establish a paper fiat mon 
valueless. And what would er ofthis kind be? What effect | called assignats and mandats, they drove out the gold and 

did it have on the prosperity of the French people? It ruined | that were current then throughout the world from general cir- 
thousands. It left the workinemats stranded in their endeavor | culation and use in France. What was the result of that actio 
to earn an honest livelihood by simply transferring the gold and | Several thousand millions of assignats or mandats were j 
silver money of the country to the pockets of a few speculators | based upon two-thirds of the land in France, and in a few 

and the men who most thrive when money is necessary and when | they were not worth more than the Confederate money was w} 
money in use is unsound. | Gen. Lee surrendered. Those who took it in payment o! 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a | were ruined, and it became absolutely worthless in the h: 
question? the holders, while financial distress and commercial ruin 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. I will. vailed throughout all France. . 

Mr. DAVIS. What had been done before that paper money The attempt was a signal failure, and in my opinio 
found the people? periment should be an everlasting lJesson to the advoc 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. That is a historical | purely fiat money. You ask to what reason I attribute 1 
question which I would like to explain to myfriend if Lhad time. | ure of this paper money. Why? Because the faith o 

Mr. DAVIS. They were eating grass; they had nothing to | French Government was not pledged to redeem a fr: 
eat; they were starving, and the corn failed before the paper | centime of that money in the money of the world at that 
was issued. known to commercial nations, to wit: gold and silver. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. The French Govern- Mr. SIMPSON. Does not the gentieman admit that 
ment in 1792 and 1793 confiscated a creat Season the landed | sult which he describes was owing to the failure of th: 
property of the country-——in other words, the property of the | lican government and the restoration of the old regime 
wriesthood and the property of the nobility and then it passed a | to the failure of the money itself’ 
aw, which you and I[ know to ba in existence to this day, a law Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. No; it was due t 
of inheritance that has transferred, in the course of time, almost | failure of the money. The Republic of France did not go 
the entire landed property into the hands of the mass of the | existence at that time, and not until long after this 
people, where it is to-dgy. That money had nothing in the world | had become valueless. The consulate came in on the I> 
to do with that law; but that money was based on what? On | November, 1799, when Napoleon was First made First 
that land that the French Government confiscated, and they | Then in 1804, in March of that year, Napoleon set aside 1 
based it on two-thirds of the landed wealth of France and the | public and established the Empire. 
sacred pledge of the Government to redeem it in land; and in a Mr.SIMPSON. Thatis what I said; that it was owin 
few years 3,000,000,000 of that money was worth no more than | failure of the republican government. 
the Confederate promise to pay was worth when Gen. Lee sur- Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. But years and 
rendered. before that this paper money had become rag money. 

Mr. DAVIS. I will ask the gentleman if two-thirds of that | not until April, 1814, that the old regime was restored, a1 
money issued by the French Government was not counterfeit? was re-restored in June, 1815. Now,I trustmy friend will 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. I cannot stop to argue | let me alone on those questions. [Laughter.| 
thet with my friend. I have read French history one way and Mr. SIMPSON. Butthe gentleman has practically ad 
you have read it another. that the failure of that money was due to the failure of th« 

Mr. SIMPSON. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a | ernment that issued it, the same as the failure of the So 
question, for information? Confederacy rendered its money valueless. 

Mr PENDLETON of West Virginia. One at atime. Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. The French Gov 

Mr. SIMPSON. The gentleman from West Virginia admits | ment never abolished that money, and never made any 
that at the time of the breaking out of the French Revolution | whatever to do anything with it except to pledge the na 
the lands had passed into the hands of a very small proportion | lands for its redemption, but long before the Government 
of the people? carry out its promises the money had become rag mon 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Up to that timeit had. | thrown away, had passed out of circulation, and had m 

Mr. SIMPSON. And the condition of the people was very | death to which there was no possible resurrection. Yet 
bad? was then the most powerful nation on the Continent of | 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Very bad indeed. and its armies were everywhere victorious. The rep 

Mr. SIMPS« IN. Had France been running on a gold basis up | government of France finally returned to the then mon 
to that time? world, gold and silver. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Up tothat time France Now, Mr. Speaker, take another great illustration or « 
had been running on a gold basis. in the history of the world which occurred a fe sw yer 

Mr. SIMPSON. Then you must admit that a gold basis | that, and I think it will demonstrate the folly of the gen‘ 
naturally produced that result, and that the property had all | who are preaching fiat money on the floor of the House o 
passed into the hands of afew people because of the gold stand- | resentatives, which ought to be the most intelligent bod 
ard. world, because I am sure that it represents the most int 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. No, sir; and I will tell | people that breathe beneath God's sun. 
you more about that. If the gentleman will not interrupt me Take our old Continental currency. We fought thro. 
he will find that I am somewhat acquainted with the history of | war of independence, we achieved our victory and esta 
the French Revolution as well as himself. Down to the time of | ourselves as a proud and strong nationality among the 
the French Revolution nine-tenths of the lands of France were | of the globe. We were flushed with triumph, were str 
in the hands of afew people; secondly, nine-tenths of the people | were growing stronger. We had this Continental mo! 
in that country, under the laws then existing, were practically | hand. What did we do with it? Not a dollar of th 
in the condition of serfs and slaves. The feudal system had not | nental money was ever redeemed, and of what value did 
then been abolished in France, and the gold basis had nothing | come? Rag money; waste paper. Why? Because the 
whatever to do with it, or a silver basis, or any other basis, so | nental Congress, or the American nation never at an 
far as affected the welfare of the people or the ownership of | pledged itself toredeem that money in gold or silver, whic 
land. It was the old feudal law of inheritance that maintained | at that time the recognized money of the world. 
property in the hands of the few and perpetuated an aristocracy. Mr. DAVIS. Ifthe gentleman will permit me, Mr. ‘ 

Mr.SLIMPSON. The gentleman from West Virginia asserted | Secretary of the Treasury in 1818, delivered his opinion « 
that the paper currency that they resorted to had put them in a | money—— 
very bad condition. Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia (interposing 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Now, will you let me | Speaker, I would like to answer all the questions the 
go on? man may desire to ask, but if I undertake to do so I sh 

Mr. SIMPSON. If whatI have said be true, the loss of the | kept discussing this one point until my time has expired 
paper currency had nothing to do with it. Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Gallatin said—— 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. If you willallow me, I Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. I prefer to go 0! 
will endeavor to give you the history of that matter. When the discuss the question that is before the House. What | 
French Assembly, in 1788, met, it was confronted with laws that | been saying so far is merely preliminary to the main ques 
had been upon the statute books of that country for nearly a} and let me say to the gentleman, further, that it is very ! 
thousand years under the feudal system. They abolished the | work to talk in this Hall in hot weather, and I need what 
class privileges, and practically confiscated two-thirds of the | roice I have 
landed property of the country, taking it from the aristocracy Mr. DAVIS. I will not ask the question. 
and the priesthood, conferring it upon the national government. Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Now, Mr. Speake 

Several years after that, along about 1792 and 1793, when the | started outwith the bold proposition that nine- -tenthsof the ev 
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been due toan unsound, 


hat | » prevailed in our countr 
; whenever this country 


y have 
nnsta a currency, and I believe that 


shall : rrive at a per iod when it will establish for itself a sound 
ible currency it will become more flourishing than any 
country of which history makes mention—than any oth 


the civilized world. 
resource here, e 


to-day exists in 
+4 » We have every very ca 

ment and the maintenance of a g! 
ful country. Why, then, should we not one and all strive 


y that Why should 


pacity for the 


rious, prosperous, 











0 ish a sound currency? 
~ There is one style of argument used her ») which I desire to 
ttention. There are men who argue on the silver question | 

sthe R epublicans do pon the tarifi ion Our Ke- 

' ean friends, those of them at least who proceed to the ex- 

ir  ( prohibit wry tariff, argued last fall that tl ntry 

was sufficis nt unto itself: that we could legislate f lves 

nd make whatever tariff we chose to make, regardless of othe 


The Democrats took issue with them on that proposi- 


said that all nations grow rich by trade. We proclaimed 
t irope wanted the breadstulis, the corn, the cotton, the 


b ,and the hams of America, 
th that if we laid down as 
nd at any time or 


while we wanted things fr 
T 


a fundamental rule that we did 


nder any tances to pay atten- 


? 


circums 


o the wishes of foreign coun and did not allow their 
nn to sell their products here, they would return to us in 
kind with retaliatory tariffs of their own, and prohibit the ex- 
portation of our products to them. We went to battle witl 
gi { en on that side of the question who made arguments of 
this character, and I am glad to say we ha prevailed in t e 
= sive Campaig! 

inow, when the battle is onfor sound money, for an upright 
currency, we are told again by the very gentlemen on this side 
( fouse who fought against that theory of our Republican 

iends that this country can maintain a currency of its own in- 
dependent of the action of the other civilized nations of thé 





rwith them and finding our great mpaxiceds for 
the nations of old Europe, we can make old 


for money that we 


world; that, trading 
| isamong 
anything 
a money metal 
never was a falser theory; » never 
ne. We can not do it. There is only one ground 


we can do it; there is only one method by which we 


our breadstu 

hurope take 
I 

wl) r it be 


ere was a more @ 





can iat Supreme con Litio when we in make currency 
( our own, when we can estab ish a currency which 
e only throughout the United States nd be the 

m American people, the balance of the world to the 
( noite ithst ing And what is that. condition? 7 
] ud yourselves : Chinese wall, and dec! that ‘ V 
not trade with other nations; that you are sufficient unto your 
selves and intend to live unto yourselves 

30 long, however, as you do not desire to occupy the position 





desir 


of China—so long as 
onward in the path of progre 


you 









lightenment, ‘ulture yi 

blessings of civilization, t] 
I ical injunction—trade with all nations and thereby grow 
rich and prosperous. These nations all have a money metal that 
iscommon with us, and is also a money metal with us, tow 
e 

ist have a money to deal with; yo 

nust have a cire ium that is common not only to you, 
but to the civili yecause When you begin to pay bal- 
to make exchanges, you must use the money of the world 
: 


aos ; 3 
hat f that this 


free-silver 


or instance, 


ugg stion of a 


particular purpose. Su 
Government should carry out the s 


friend of mine who sits not very far from me; suppose it should 
demonetize gold—absolutely drive gold out of existence—and 
m untry an exclusively silvergcountry. 

en, could we carry on our trade with foreign co 
tri her nations having gold for their money metal, th 
Unite s having silver for its money metal alone, how 





could we carry on trade with each other? We would go back t 





he condition of Asiatic and African savages, and our tz 
vould be trade in kind and by barter; that alone. That is why 


. isimpossible as a fundamen 
lor any one 
exc] sive Ly 

Sea 1n all 


Wild 


tal doctrine of political economy 
nation to establish for itself and maintain for itself 
any money which is not on a par with the money 
the countries of the civilized world. Other nations 
demand of us the money that is common to us and them and 
Will leave our own exclusive money for our use alone. It can 
hot be done; you may make whatever ratio you please, and it 
will not be done. T he money that is universal money will leave 
Us and we shall find ourselves solitary, with no medium of ex- 
change that is common to all the world. 
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asks us wh was th Maglar th her wealth and he 
was able to intain ld as her sole money meta n 
can not ma in ‘aso le m m i] 

L wil tell hi 1 the } son. mn ‘ d maintai ri 
sole medium of ex ! 
hee Ise oY ld ; lev § ] the oO l ove! 
verywh Ci on « 
lis Ll W it « l for 
the conalt can ive t r we 
to I Lie l er ( y I »f ] i 
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voli ‘ yt n every v ed nation on th I 
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tion as is asked ree ver friends 

But there is reais M 5 kk why can 1 
maintain si I { none m bi Li ( oul 
nations, and th is tha é ’ ing natio W } 
not we mai in i § to-1 to-day? The first reason of a is 
that the United States is a borrowing natio1 s been fora 
hu ed years } And it is i n the b nce oO 
trade has been against us for some years, that fo ep r 
this balance of trade has been on our side and oO or But 
that is not alone the question to be considered wh yu e 
these matters into consideration. 

There is somet hing « se besides the balar ( ti te that com- 
pels annually the vast flow of American gold ‘oss the broad 
waters of the Atlantic Ocean. One ! ed liions are ex- 


led every year by Americ 


pen 


Europe, all of it American gold. One hundred millions mo: 

are expended every year by Americanimporters when they pay 
the fre ight charges on the c rying trade, nearly of which 
| is in the hands of England and other European couniries. Thes 
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two great elements of indebtedness have to be met by this coun- 
try abroad with gold coin. These make the real balance against 
us On every annual settlement with Europe. 

But what else do you find? Several thousand millions of dol- 
lars of foreign capital have been loaned in this country. Why, 
in my little State of West Virginia I know of two railroads alone 


that owe fourteen million dollars of gold in London, the money | 
mart of the world, and 6 per cent of interest in gold has to go 
| away from American industries, and are endeavoring t 


there every year to meet the obligations of these two roads. 
The Northern Pacific Railroad isowned mainly by German capi- 


tal, the Reading by English capitol, and the same is true of the | 


Erie, it being also owned by English capital, and other business 
enterprises are run by foreign capital; until to-day the foreign 


investments in this country have been so great, s0 numerous, | 


that it is estimated anywhere from three to five thousand mil- 
lions of dollars will be required to cover the investments which 
have been made by foreign capital within the limits of this coun- 


try. Now, the interest on this vast amount of money has to go | 


abroad every year, and in gold; and thatis far more in every re- 


spect than any balance of trade, or any possible balance of trade | 


that may be in our favor. 


Thus we have to settle annually with Europe. Howcan we do | 


it? Can we, assome gentlemen proclaim, do so with our ’prod- 
ucts? Wecannot. In our mutual trading for the year they 


have already taken all of our products they desire or need for | 


the year. How, then, must this settlement be made? It must 
be made in money, and in money that can be used everywhere. 
They will not take our silver, as it is with them only a commod- 
ity, like wheat, corn, and cotton, and fluctuates while a com- 
modity, just as other articles fluctuate invalue. We must, then, 
pay in gold. But suppose a policy should be adopted that would 
compel all nations to coin silver and gold at an agreed ratio. 
There would then be no greater demand fora gold dollar thana 
silver dollar, and we could pay our debts and collect our credits 
in either and be satisfied with either, for the use of both at the 


agreed ratio would be universal, and there would be no greater | 


demand for the one than the other. 

Mr. ALLEN. Ifit would not interruptthe gentleman, I should 
like to make a suggestion, with his permission. Does he think 
:t well enough for us to adopt a policy that will enhance the 


value of these loans, and tike more of our labor and products | 


to pay that four or five billions of dollars of which you speak? 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. No, sir; I did not say I 
frvored any such policy as that. 

But. Mr. Speaker, we not only have that question to consider, 
that the bulance of trade is really againstus, that for years under 
present conditions, with reference to silver, this country has to 
settle with Europe large balxnces, and they have to be paid in 
vold, in the money of the civilized world: but there are other 
considerations that are equally important. If we undertake to 
pay those annually occurring debts in the silver that we take 
ont of our mines, which the nations will now only take from us 
us bullion, and send it across the water for that purpose, we get 
only for the quantity of silver in our silver dollar, fifty-eight or 
sixty cents, yet we coin it to-day, endeavor to stand alone in its 


maiintenxnce , and someone loses from forty to fifty cents on | 


every dollar. Who sustains this loss? The sixty-five millions 
of Americans. Whonow profit byit? The silver kingsof Nevada, 
Colorado, and Montana, who palm it upon the American people 
under this Sherman actat nearly double its real value. When we 


Europe. 

We have to meet that condition: we have to be prepared toface 
that crisis every year, and how can we do it if we adopt for our- 
selves in the first place the money of the civilized world, and 
then adopt for ourselves another money peculiar to ourselves 
alone? The drain from abroad will come from what direction? 
Our balances will have to be paid year by year in gold, and gold 
alone, until the entire gold circulation of the country has been 
absorbed and evaporated, and we shall be left with silver on our 
hands which the nations will neither take nor recognize as 
money. 

But what has brought this crisis on the people? Why is it 
that all through the land capital has become timid, labor doubt- 
ful, banks suspending, all business industries at a standstill? 
Simply the want of confidence and the apprehension which has 
been engendered in the public mind abroad in the holders of our 
securities as to our ability to pay these gold balances which we 
have owed for years. When they find we are making this sil- 
ver currency a money metal in this country, at a ratio of 16 to 1, 
equal to gold, they will have none of it; they do not want it; and 
because, further, while it may be worth a dollar here, there 
across the water it is worth only 58 cents, and they are hasten- 
ing to call in their loans in consequence; they are trying to get 
their investments at home, for they fear they may be compelled 
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to take one-half to two-thirds of the amount they have |, 
here, and that we shall in the end pay them this ver, 
which has so depreciated. There is a wish to get out first 
the gold is still to be had. 

What has been the effect on American capitalists? Am 


| capitalists are governed by the same apprehension, an 


that the same result will come to them. They are with 
their money from American enterprises. They are ¢ 


abroad and invest it in securities that are payable in gold, 
is good from one end of this continent to the other, and 
one corner of the civilized world to the other. That 
the cause. 

Now, why does such a cause as that exist? Why shal 
do something torestore the confidence both of foreign pe: 


| of home people in the faith, in the good credit and thes 
| of the American dollar? Here is the greatest field fo 


ment that can be found in the civilized world to-day. \\ 
3,000,000 square miles of territory, a large portion of ii 
cultivated; magnificent rivers and grand and glorious 
the finest climate to be found upon the globe; every room [{ 
vestment; the land calling for capital, farmers calling for ex) 
manufacturers calling for money, labor calling for th 
which will give it employment. 

Why shoulda not capital come here and why will it no! 
here when such a grand opportunity lies before it? T 
of interest in London is 3 per cent; in Paris it is3 per « 
Berlin it is 3 per cent, and all Europe is overflowing with 


| all the great money centers have a superabundance and 1 


for investment at nome. They are all anxious. They 
whelmed with a desire to invest their money whereve: 
receive a reasonable compensation with a good, sound, 
security. And here we are, giving 6 per cent for mor 
in some cases 8 and 10 per cent. 

Let the capitalist abroad once come to understand that th: 
lar he loans here is to be p.id him back in thesame do! 


| it finally comes to his hands again, and just as good as h. 


and European capital will come over here in overwhelmi 
umes, to be invested in this country, and to continue to b 
and make it great and glorious and grand and prosper 
ought to be under our free, equal, and just laws. [Ap 
Now, my friends, can we by ourselves maintain th 
unlimited coinage, I mean without international agre 


| the silver dollar at any satisfactory ratio, and at the s 
| have a sound and stable currency and make it equal to 
| dollar? 


To be perfectly frank, when I began the considerati 
question | intended to vote for a ratioof 20 to 1, and at 
for the free and unlimited coinage of silver. But 
have studied the question the more I have found that 
just be in the same trouble that we would be in with «1 
tol. A ratio of 16 to 1 prevailed when, in this lan 
France was coining silver at 154+to 1. When German: 
ing silver her sole moneymetal. When Italy, Switze 
gium, Hol!and, and all the commercial countries of 
England were coining silver ataratioof 154 tol. An 
did we coin in this country? Why did we not coin 
wedid? We coined practically none at all, except fo 
coinage, down to 1875, because the very moment the s 


send it abroad, which trade compels us to do as bullion, all that | found that he could get an ounce of gold in Fran 


we can get for it is its value as a merchandise in the markets of | 


ee countries for 154 of silver, he naturally w 
with his silver instead of coming here, where it took | 
silver to purchase one of gold. 

So I say, when we are asked to return to this old rat 
1, under that ratio we never coined any silver money, : 
no silver money, practically, outside of the subsidiar 
ever in circulation. Now, with a ratio of 16 to 1 we co 
coin it in those days when France, Germany, Italy, Spai 
continental Europe stood ready to uphold our hands 
tain us in that coinage and accept silver as money. ' 
so, what can we do to-day, when we alone, practically, 
civilized nations of the world propose toestablish a ratio 
character. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Would the gentleman be willing | 
for any ratio? 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. No, sir; not! 
will vote for an agreed ratio with three or four of the 
commercial nations. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Did your constituents in the conv 
which nominated you, less than a year ago, give any ©.) 
of opinion on that subject? 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. None whatever, °x°*?' 
to adopt the national platform at Chicago. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I have the platform on which the ge" 
man was elected, and if he will pardon me I will read it. 
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Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. I yielded to the gen- 
tleman for a question. I did not yield for a speech. 

Mr. CAPEHART. This was last year, less than a year ago. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Let us hear it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. (Reading)— 

That we are in favor of a bimetallic currency of gold and silver—— 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. 

Mr. CAPEHART. (Reading) 
and the free coinage of both metals, establishing such parity between the 
two as shall keep both in circulation. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. That is what I am in | 
favor of; 1 want just such a parity as will keep both in circula- | 
tion, and that is what Grover Cleveland is in favor of, and that 
is what every bimetallist is in favor of. 

Now, I say, how can we maintain any of these ratios when we | 
find there is no other civilized nation with whom we are pre- 
pared to deal that will sustain us in any such ratio? We find 
ourselves again in the situation of having one money that is cur- 
rent throughout the civilized world, and another coin that is 
current only here. The same old result will follow as followed 
before. Gold will leave the country and we shall be left here 
entirely on a silver basis. 

So that I can not see how we can maintain any of these ratios. 
Silver is treated as a commodity by nearly all the civilized | 
world. Its value depends to-day very largely upon the supply 
and demand of the article, and if we adopted the ratio of 16 to | 
we should find silver worth how much? Fifty-eight cents on 
the dollar. Suppose we should adopt the ratio of 20 to bh, we 
should find silver worth 80 to 85 cents on the dollar. Suppose 
we should adopt a ratio of 50 to 1, then silver might be worth a 
dollarandaquarter. But my objection would still be the same 
the lack of stability, the continual fluctuations of our metal, | 
while the balance of the world would have a stationary currency 
that was good not only abroad, but also here, and which would 
give them absolute dominion over us. 

That is the great cardinal objection with me to any such prop- 
osition as that which is made here. But if we should obey the 
platform adopted at Chicago and wipe out of existence the pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman act, where would the country 
stand? Suppose before we plunge into the free-coinage field we 
make an honest effort to have other nations help us. 

Let us not take this step alone and expose ourselves to be 
fleeced, bled, and plundered by all the nations. If they see us 
fighting alone, not one will come to our rescue. Some think that 
we would make debts greater. Noatall. We shall, neverthe- 
less, have all our presentcurrency left tous. Nota dollar of sil- 
ver will be demonetized, and not a debt would be increased the 
hundredth part of a cent in value. The same currency that we 
now expect to pay our debts with we would still have. 

What would necessarily follow such a course? Simply this 
would come to pass: As soon as it was found that this country 
no longer intended to coin the silver of the world, as soon as it | 
was known thatcontinental HMurope had ceased tocoin the future 
silver product, and that the United States had joined with con- 
tinental Europe upon that line of action, what country of all the 
civilized nations of the earth would be the first to call for the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver at a ratio to be agreed upon 
by an international convention? Why, thecountry called Great 
Britain would be the first tomake thatdemand. Why? Because, 
with $10,000,000,000 loaned out to the balance of the world, she | 
would find it necessary to devise some means of bringing about, 
at some time in the near future, the payment of that ten thou- 
sand millions, amounting to one-fourth of the entire wealth of 
the British people. 

Where is that money loaned? Mainly to countries that have 
only silver with which to pay, and assoonas Great Britain found 
that the gold for the payment of the interest and principal of 
her vast foreign investments was exhausted she would naturally 
demand the remonetization of the metal in which alone that in- 
debtedness could be paid. Further, when she found that all 
South America, with India, China, and other countries with 
which she carries on trade, and with whom the balance of trade 
is always in her favor—when she found that those countries had 
not the gold with which to pay her, she would be down on her 
knees again calling upon the nations of the civilized world to 
peovine some means by which she could collect her loans and 

ave her balances paid. In that way we should find that she 
would be knocking at our doors in less than three years, demand- 
ing that silver and gold should be again made the money of civili- 
zation, at a ratio to be agreed upon by an international conven- 
a Tn order to have us remonetize she would gladly do the 
ame. 

That is the course I favor, and thatis what I believe will come 
to pass if this Sherman act be stricken from the statute book of 
the United States. [Applause.] 
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And so am I. 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, as it is very difficult to speak iu this Hall, 
as I find that | am growing more than exhausted from the 
heat, [ shall conclude by simply calling attention to one other 
point to which some of our friends have adverted with a good 
deal of what I think unjust criticism. I refer to what they call 
a departure on the part of a certain section of the Democracy 
from the national platform of the Democratic party. As I read 
that platform I can not find any other policy in it than the one 
that [ have been attempting to lay here. Let us read it: 

We denounce the legislation known Sherman act of 1890 as a cow- 
langer in the future which 
should make all of its supporters, as well as its author, anxious for its 
Speedy repeal 
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[ts author is anxious for its speedy repeal. Its supporters are 
anxious for its speedy repeal. Its author was a good Repub- 
lican, its supporters were good and honest Republicans, and they 
are, One and all, anxious for its speedy repeal, and so am I, in 
obedience to the dictates of the Chicago platform adopted by 
the Democratic party in convention ussembled. 

Further: 

We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of this 
country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver, without discriminating 
against either or charge for coinage, but the dollar unit of coinage of these 
metals shall be of equally intrinsic exchangeable value, and be adjusted by 
international agreement. 

As I understand it, the national convention gave us two roads 
of obtaining the free and unlimited coinage of the silver dollar; 
and if we could not do it and maintain a parity of the metals at 
a ratio of 16 to 1 or that of any other ratio by ourselves, then it 


| teft open to every Democrat, every true follower of the doctrines 


of that party, the other remedy. 
national agreement. 

[am satistied that a ratio of 16 to 1, or a ratio of 17 tol, will 
accomplish nothing, as well as a ratioof 20 tol. ButIam satis- 
fied, along with Grover Cleveland and other good, honest, sterling 
Democrats, that the only way in which wecan accomplish that 
full, complete, and ample remonetization of silver is by an inter- 
national agreement made with three or four of the leading com- 
mercial countries of the world. When that is done, and I be- 
lieve it will ultimately be done, and at no distant date, then the 
promises of the national platform of Chicago will be kept, the faith 
of Grover Cleveland will be maintained, and the Democratic party 
will have fulfilled every financial pledge to the people of this 
country for the future as well as it has done in the past; and I 
for one am content to wait for that, expecting we shall see the 
dawning of prosperity once more come upon this beautiful land 
of ours. [Applause.] 

If we should fail in obtaining international agreement I should 
then favor an issue of Treasury notes redeemable on demand in 
A gold reserve in the Treasury of one hundred millions 


It left open to us thatof inter- 


and one hundred and forty-seven millions of silver certificates, 
and no holder of a Treasury note ever callsefor a dollar of that 
gold because the Government promises to pay in gold and the 
creditor is satisfied with the promise Thisisconfidence. Issue 
one hundred millions of bonds for another one hundred millions 
of gold. Putthe gold inthe Treasury asa reserve. On that 
issue $500,000,000 in Treasury notes, the good old greenbicks, 
and send them into circulation from time to time as they are 
needed. Get them out among the people just as the first three 
hundred and forty-six millions were thrown into circulation. 
Not a dollar of the new gold would be called for as long as our 
faith was pledged. We would know that we could get the gold 
when we wanted it. Confidence would be just the sams, money 
would be plenty, and this great old land of ours would march 
onward in happiness, honor, and long-continued prosperity. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, as a member of the minority of 
this House I can not but complain of the form in which this de- 
bate has been brought upon us. The division of the question 
by the special rule adopted has been left wholly to the members 
of the majority of this House, and we are called upon to decide 
simply between two propositions: An absolute and unconditional 
repeal of the so-called Sherman act upon the one hand, or on free 
coinage upon some ratio less than the commercial one upon the 
other. No middle ground is offered; no opportunity to present 
a new or different proposition has been granted to the Republi- 
cans of this House. 

I desire at sometime before the vote is taken submit and 
ask unanimous consent that the following amendment may be 
offered to the bill as introduced by the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. WILSON]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To amend the bill by adding the following: 

“ Provided, This act shall not take effect until the silver circulation of the 
United States shall have been Increased to $700,000,000."’ 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, it seems that there is a fair 
ground for an adjustment between these two extremes of the ques- 
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the mere fact that the Sherman law exists, and 
tons avoirdupois every day to the Treasury 


tion. It is not 
is adding about 44 
stock of silver: butitis the 
without limit, that there is no end to it, that has frightened the 
foreign investors of the world. They fear that we will come to 
a silver bas 
at a ratio less than the commercial ratio. It is not the 
the n law thus far purch 
it is that its purchase will continue without limit. Itis the addi- 
tion of an uncertain volume of silver money that has influenced 
foreign investors and caused them to withdraw their money 


Sherm 


while it could be donein gold. And itis to thisextent, and this ex- | 
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idea that this addition is to continue | 


is under the Sherman act, and they fear free coinage | 
silver of | 
sed that they are afraid of, but | 
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sure the people of the world that we are not going toa si 
silver basis upon a ratio of 16 to 1, and at the same time yo 
not, in the hour of this nation’s greatest need—at a time 
banks are failing, workshops closing, and when furnace {i) 
going out all over the land—stop the issuance of the ad 
supply of money which the country needs. For,if the S 
law is repealedsome other method must be devised, and 
tlemen of the Democracy, are responsible and must presen 
new means of supply to the people. Weshould know wi 
propose. Weshould know what is to take the place of t] 
Is it to be State-bank money? Let us know what you h 
reserve. 
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tent algne, that the Sherman act is responsible in any degree| Mr. BLAND. If theg eman will allow me, I would | 
for the present condition of the country. The tide of foreign | ask him why he proposes to stop at a limit of $700,00 
investment has in part only been checked by this law. France has that amount of silver coinage? Is not our c 

Ve were told when the Chicago convention met that the Mc- | twice as populous as France? Why not put the limit at $1 
Kinley bill would destroy the industries of this country, and the | 000,000? 
Democratic party denounced in its platform ‘‘a policy which| Mr. LACEY. I thank my friend for thatsuggestion. F 
fostered no industry so much as that of the sheriff.” Thesheritfs, | with 38,000,000 inhabitants, uses more gold and more sil\ 
after the election of Mr. Cleveland, were expected to go out of | capita than any other country in the world, because of h: 
business, but theirs has been the most profitable pursuit since | iar methods of doing business and her custom of hoarding. 
the 4th of March of any in the country. There has been nocon- | have nearly double the population of France, but our mo 
traction of sheriff’s deputies. business is to deposit our money in the banks and they 

It is not true, Mr. Speaker, that the Sherman law did excite | out; we carry on a credit system and acheck system. Th 
groatfear in this country. No panic ensued until a Democratic | of payments are made by checks. 
Senate became certain at the other end of the Capitol. I assume that we can notcarry, that we do not need, so | 

[remember well, Mr. Speaker, in the Fifty-first Congress, | a circulation as a people who do business under the met 
when this compromise was brought about, that only fourteen | adopted by the French nation. ButI assume, Mr. Spe 
Democrats could be found to vote against the free coinage of | that we can maintain with perfect safety as large an amo 
silver at a ratio of 16 to 1. silvér coinage as France. Therefore, I have suggested the 

Our opponents have now divided, and have taken charge of | of fixing the limit at $700,000,000 here and now, and the f 
both sides of the discussion. Tach side is claiming to represent | can take care of itself, because we shall have the light of 
the orthodox principles of the Democracy. ‘‘ While the cit is | ditional experience and shall have had time to adjust ours: 
away at Buzzards Bay the mice will play;” and the discussion | to the new policy of the party in power. By fixing this | 
thus far has been between the two wings of the Democratic party. | we restore confidence to the country upon this question; w: 
They can not flap together, and their discussion on the meaning | the people we are not going toa silver basis alone. Then | 
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of their platform is highly amusing. 
standard platform and the other wing says it is a free-coinage 
document. It was admirably adapted to campaign purposes in 
either New England or Texas. 

W hat, then, may beasked, is the principal difficulty with which 
the country is confronted to-day? 
we were to have a revision of the tariff laws, then loss of confi- 
dence came and the business of this country was put into cold 
storage, where it has since remained, and where I fear it will 
stay until our brethren on the other side give the country some 
assurance that the nation is to be left alone’to resume the pros- 
perity which it enjoyed when the election of 1892 took place. 

You gentlemen on the other side have been returned by a 
lurge plurality of the voters of the United States. Your major- 
ity in Congress is one of almost unexampled magnitude, chosen 
upon a mistaken belief as to'the effect of your tariff policy; yet 
the gentleman froni New York [Mr. HenprRrx], who spoke the 
other day, told you that there was nothing the matter with the 
country except the Sherman act. ‘Repeal that act,” he said, 
‘““and go home and let the country alone until December.” If 
the country could be sure that you would spare its industries 
after December all would be well. 

Why was there no difficulty up to the 4th day of last March? 
This law had been in force for more than two years. Why was 
there no panic previous to that time? You must recognize the 
fact that there can be no revision of the tariff laws of a great 
country like this, without unsettling values and demoralizing a 
great many of itsindustries; and the sooner you determine what 
industries are to be spared, the sooner the country will adapt 
itself to the proposed change of conditions and go about its 
business. 

But to simply repeal this law and give us no proper substitute— 
to stop the increase of currency under the present statute and 
provide for no other form of increase, is not, in my judgment, 
wise legislation. The sailors have a motto to never to letgoa 
rope with ons hand until they have ‘taken hold with the other. 
You ask us to repeal the Sherman law without knowing what is 
totake its place, or offer only as asubstitute freecoinage at such 
ratio as would bring us at once toa silver basis. A majority 
can repeal that law; but when it comes to passing separately a 
new law to take its place, a two-thirds vote may be required, be- 
cause a Presidential veto must be provided against. You ask us 
now, without any conditions, to repeal absolutely that law. 

In the amendment which T sent forward and had read at the 
Clerk's desk I have suggested a limit of $700,000,000, because the 
Republic of France with 38,000,000 population has, without any 
difficulty whatever, maintained her silver coinage up to that 
limit. We have to-day between five hundred.and six hundred 
million dollars of silver. If you adopt.a provision such as I pro- 
pose, fixing the limit at which this coinage will cease, you as- 


One wing says it is a gold- | 


When it became certain that | 








scare, so far as silver may be to blame, ceases; for there 
be a line beyond which we are not to pass without involvin 
instantaneous cessation of theissue of the currency provid: 
by the present law. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I would like the gentlem 
state how much gold France has back of the silver. 

Mr. LACEY. Iam not sure of the exact amount; nor do 

ard that as avital question. Hersupply of both goldand sil 
is large. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. 
and $700,000,000 of silver. 

Mr. LACEY. The question is not so much what amo 
gold France has back of the silver, but the extent of her cr 
the amount of faith that is given to her financial standing. 
have $600,000,000 of gold and can maintain a gold basis u| 
smaller reserve than any country in the world. At thi 
time, when all this complaint is made, the people are hoarding 
silver in exactly the same way thatthey are hoarding gold. 
ver and silver certificates are being drawn from the banks 1 
locked up in safe-deposit vaults. Nodistinction has been dr: 
between the two kinds of currency. Whatever doubt may « 
abroad, we see no evidence of any American discriminating | 
tween the different kinds of currency. By the proposed am 
ment we would easily maintain the parity of the two coined met- 
als; by fixing thislimitwe would be tided over the present « 
culty. 

This compromise, it seems to me, ought to restore confi 
in our ability to maintain the equal value of all our m 
The Democratic party, powerful as it is, but divided as 
owes it to the country to give to those who are not inf 
the proposition of either wing of that party an opportuni 
vote for something between those lines. This question is 0 
upon which the people are divided; it is one upon whi 
have very many different theories. All our silver legislati 
Congress since silver started on its world-wide downward | 
from a parity with gold until it reached 58 cents on the d 
all our silver legislation has of necessity been the result o 
promise. 

It is perfectly evident, Mr. Speaker, that neither of th 
wings of the party in power has yet been sufficiently clip) 
patronage to be certain to be in the minority, and you ma, 
to call upon our side of the House to determine which wa; 
question shall be decided. And yet you have excluded u 
have wholly disregarded us; you have drawn your propo 
in such a way as to give to the gentleman from Missouri 
BLAND].as many diferent amendments as he chooses to pr 
and have given to this side of the House not even the little, 
opportunity to make one single amendment to your proposce 
measure, And yet you appeal to us, and to our side of the Hous’, 
bidding us to be patriotic: ‘ Forget your party, forget your )25% 


France has $900,000,000 of 
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and come over 40 us and help us rescue the country from the | 
depl« rable condition it has been in ever since the 4th day of last 
March.” ~ : . : 
Now, my friends on the other side of the Chamber, permit m 
to say that in all justice and in all candor an opportunity to vote 
on some other proposition, to offer some amendment, some other 
means of solution than the one which has been proposed by the | 


1 
t 





eentleman from Missouri should be afforded. I do not here o: 
now desire to discussat length the g t question of free coinage 
on the one hand, or limited coinage on the other. Bimetallism 


ean only be maintained under free coina by putting a dollar's 
worth of silver into each coin of that denomination. The form 
in which this prop is t] upon the House, and the utter 
refusal to give anybody an opportunity to present anything un- 
less it has been agreed upon in the Democratic caucus, is a re- 
kable specimen of unfairness in partisan politics. And we 
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are expected to listen in silence to the claims that the present 
condition of business is wholly due to the silver law, and are 
warned that any claim on our part, indicating that the proposed 
tariff revision is the cause of depression, will be regarded as an | 
unpatriotic attempt to make political capital. 

Mr. Speaker, we are now called upon to decide a question | 
for the whole country. There has seldom been a time when | 
the plain people have looked to Congress in the same spirit that | 
they do at present. They feel that some action is needed, but | 


! 
they are not disposed to dictate what it shall be. The troubled | 
condition of our finances has shaken the confidence of many | 
people upon this quesiion—people who have heretofore enter- 
tained very decided views upon the subject. Many have asked 
for the unconditional repeal of the Sherman law. Others have 
asked for free silver coinage upon the ratioof 16 tol. But when 
your constituent asks what youare going to do in Congress, and 
yourespond by inquiring what he thinks you ought to do, there 
has never been a time when the voters throughout our country 
have so unanimously conceded that this is too great a question to 
dictate upon, and they reply by hoping that you will consider 
itand settle it in some proper way that will be for the good of 
the country. 

| believe that there can be no solution except one which will 
recognize the views or give proper consideration to the views of 
all parties in the House. No question of this character can be 
fairly considered with all right of amendment cut off and ig- 
nored. 

It is claimed that all that is needed to restore the haleyon 
days of the Harrison period is to pass this bill. 

[tis said that then we may go home and give American in- 
dustries a commutation of their sentence until December. You 
should be sure, gentlemen, that you have discovered the real seat 
of the disease. He is a bad dentist who pulls the wrong tooth. 

We may return to our homes, sir, but confidence will not fol- 
low us unless we take some affirmative action on the other great 
question which has closed the factories of the United States. 
That is a question that must be settled in some way. There are 
industries to-day which are paralyzed, that have suspended bus- 
iness, that will probably not be touched by any legislation this 
Congress will ever enact; but they fear and dread what may be 
put upon their shoulders and act upon the theory that the worst 
is tocome. The old cry has been that the tariffisatax. It is 
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understood now that Democracy is a tax, and the most burden- 
some One ever put upon the backs of the American people. 

Nothing short of some absolute settlement of the tariff ques- 
tion will entirely restore the confidence of the country, reopen 
the banks, and put the wheelsof progressagain in motion. And 
while our brethren on the other side of the House appeal to us 
to be patriotic, let us appeal to them to lay aside their mistaken 
principles. They appear to have had little difficulty in doing 
so up to this time; they have said that their platform means this 
or that; that it was to go in on and not to stay on after they got 
in. Kindly give the people the assurance that the platform is to 
be followed no further. We have heard gentlemen on both sides | 
of the question read the same plank in different ways or repudi- 
ate it altogether. 

Now, I ask you to lay aside the bold proposition of that plat- 
form that protection is unconstitutional. Lay aside your eon- 
demnation of that system under which the country prospered for 
thirty years under Republican rule; resolve to let our industries | 
alone, and the people will rise up and call you blessed, not for 
what you have done, but for what you have forborne to do when 
you had the power. [Applause.] 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. Speaker, I am so weil aware, not merely | 
of the importance, but also of the urgency of this question, that 
I should not allow its decision to be postponed to. permit me to | 
make any remarks upen it, except that I have aduty to perform. 
I have been so reassured, sir, by the remarks of my new-found | 
friend from Colorado |Mr. PENCE], who broke all precedent and, 
Omitting to attack New York fired his sharpest arrows at 


Massachusetts, that I am emboldened to rise for the pur] 
presenting a memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of the ¢ 
of New York, in aceordance with its request 

\ sir, to avold an mi underst inding Lt ) n 

it whi [ introduce to this Ho 
» = A 
‘ v \ ¥ mA 

| Lj ~ are no ins i 
York o ian i i ( { to imac) { 
th are no people in New Yo 1 b r 

Cl Lt th ¢ £ elMeu I ] ) DS De 
pardoned for oecasionally orgettiin Lt tt P i New 1 ¢ 
Cit is W ' it isis on ace nt ¢ h \ t havin ) 
Ne@w York Harbor wher Le pr tl na \V 
cause itis a particularly good pl: e to build iS, Dut be 
to do business. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York is, as] 
know some here will be surprised to learn, not composed either 
exclusively or mainly of bankers. On the contrary, it is com- 
posed of business men who stand in the same relation to banks 
as do the farmers and the business men the We d South 


We are borrowers from the banks, not lenders to the ban 
is to our interest to have money as easy as possible ord 
that we may be facilitated as far as possible in doing our busi- 
ness and yours. 

The first man upon the committee named in this memorial i 
Mr. John Claflin, a man whose business is to find wherever in 
the broad United States he can sellon credit the greatest amo 





of dry goods. The next is Henry Hentz, a man who is knownas 
one of the leading, if not the leading, cotton-buyers of America, 
whose business consists in making as good a market as possible 
for every pound of cotton that he can find in the South and South- 





west. The next is a man engaged in foreign commerce, and 
whoge livelihood consists in the extent to which, by the develop- 
ment of that commerce, a market can be found abroad for the 
most wheat, the most cotton, the most pork, and 
other products of this great , 

Each is engaged in getting from the banks every bit of credit 
he possibly can, in order that he may be able to extend it to 
those with whom he deals in every 


: e a} 
he most oi the 


country. 


part of the eountrv. { pon 


your prosperity depends our possibility of prosperity. When- 
ever there is a State to be developed in any part of the Union 
it is we who are interested in the prosperity of that State, in 


order that we may get more trade. Whenever there is 
abundance of currency needed to move the crops in any part of 
the country it is we who are interested in making tht cu 
rency moreabundant. It is we whose business consists it vir 
those crops as great as possible, in order that we may bave more 
business to do with you for your profit as well as ours. 

Now, sir, I do not wish to infer that the strictures that hav 
been made against the bankers of the city of New York are in 
anyway deserved. Asa matter of fact, 1 believe that their in- 
terest as well is bound up in the prosperity of the whole coun- 
try. As a matter of fact, I know that, before the banks of any 
part of the rest of the country even considered the question, + 
banks of New York made preparation to advance funds to 
parts of the country, in order to keep from coming on—a1 
when it came on, to keep from coming to a crisis—the very sit 
ation with which we are now confronted. Butat the same 
it isnot the banksof New York,as such, for which I speak. Ar 
if there is any reason why they should be offered up as a s 
fice, not to the golden cal, but to the silver pig, I beg that the 
Chamber of Commerce at least may be exempted f 
demnation. 


‘Om that con- 


THE BUSINESS SITUATION. 
Now, sir, we find ourselves in this position. We have ex- 


hausted our credit. We can, therefore, no longer extend credit 





to the rest of the country. We find ourselves unable to s 
merchants dry goods unless they will pay us cash, which th 
can not raise. We find itimpossible to buy your cotton and yo 
wheat, because we can not obtain the funds wherewith to pay fo 
them. We find that, instead of being enabled to do your b 33 
to your profit and ours, the situation is such as to enfor per- 
fect paralysis alike upon the prosperity of t ( try, upon 
your opportunities for prosperity, and upon r possibilities in 
that line. 

een presented to this House, too ably to 


Now, sir, there have b 


leave any excuse 1, some of the 


ments to account for the present situxtion. [willomit them. 
will only attempt to tell you the feets, with the s 12 0 
responsibility that comes m knowi that u the eorr 
solution of the situation with which we are { t denends our 
commercial prosperity—the very existence, indeed, of the busi 
re mistaken, we a mist ‘nm upon 


ness of New York. If we 
a matter whieh most directly and most vitally concerns our own 
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interest. If we fail in our efforts, the result will be that we shall 
be the first and the worst sufferers. 

Mr. HEPBURN. If it will not interrupt the gentleman, I 
would like to ask him a question. 

Mr. WARNER. I shall be glad to hear the question. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I understood you to say a moment ago that 
the banks of New York were unable to extend to the country the 
money to do their business, 

Mr. WARNER. They are unable to extend to us, the business 
men of New York, the funds and the credits which we need to 
have to discount your notes and give you the credit upon which 
your enterprises depend, and which will enable us to do your 
business. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Will the gentleman kindly tell us why the 
banks are unable to do that ? 

Mr. WARNER. That is what I am going to do. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Is it not this, that they have been doing 
business on other people’s money who are no longer willing to 
trust them with their money? 

Mr. WARNER. The gentlemanisentirely correct. Now, sir, 
the situation is not one which has come upon us without warn- 
ing. Three years ago we began to be questioned by prudent in- 
vestors in our owncountry, and more generally by investorsfrom 
abroad, as to whether or not American investments were entirely 
safe. With the passage of the Sherman act this uncertainty and 
distrust increased. We sawsignsof it in the growing insistence 
that al] contracts should be made payable in gold. We sawsigns 
of it inthe abnormal return of American securities; we saw signs 
of it in the falling off in investments in those securities in quar- 
ters where they had been most favored. 

These symptoms have steadily increased from that day to this. 
Our friends upon whom we depend for the money to enable this 
country to be developed have grown more and more suspicious 
and distrustful. Last winter, when they saw the free gold in 
the Treasury, having already dropped more than $75,000,009, go 
towards the vanishing point, there came a new wave of distrust; 
and more and more of our securities were returned. And now, 
just as we need money to market our crops, just as the solution 
of this question is forced by the action of India, the crisis has 
at last come. With a full sense of the responsibility under 
which the appeal is made, we ask you to repeal the act providing 
for the purchase of silver bullion. 

OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 

Now, sir, there are certain objections made, certain sugges- 
tions made in answer to what I have said, which it is proper, 
perhaps, to note. 


THE ACTION OF INDIA, 


In the first place, we are told that this crisis has followed the 
demonetization of silver by India. I myself am not disposed to 
exaggerate the importance of India. I believe that the effect 
of the Indian demonetization of silver is exaggerated. Butitis 
a fact that until lately India and the United States were suffer- 
ing steadily increasing embarrassment in their endeavor to sus- 
tain the silver standard against the civilized world. 

[It is afact that within the last few weeks, by the act of that 
Government which rules her destiny, India has been with- 
drawn from that task. Since that time we have staggered worse 
and worse toward what seems an inevitable fall. If we attempt 
to carry that burden alone, such will be our fate. 

MONOMETALLISM. 

It is also suggested that this repeal involves monometallism. 
Now, sir, there may be some people in this world, or in this 
House, who care particularly about the theories of monometal- 
lism 2nd bimetallism. But I tell you frankly that the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the State of New York do not care anything 
about either. What they want is whatever system may make 
money most abundant, currency most sound, confidence most 
widespread—this to enable them to do the most and most profit- 
able business. 

We are perfectly willing to go on under bimetallism, if that 
is the condition under which there will be most confidence and 
our currency will be most plentiful and most sound. We are 
willing to go on under monometallism, if that is the condition 
which will give us these results. But, sir, what we object to is 
this: Those among us who are Republicans consider it the most 
indefensible business policy; those among us who are Democrats 
consider it an undemocratic use of governmental power to sac- 
ritice the interests of this great country in order to bring about 
either one system or the other. 

We believe, indeed, that bimetallism would be better secured 
had not our Government put its meddling hand into this busi- 
ness; but we are are perfectly willing to go on with monometal- 
lism or with bimetallism, provided our Government does not 
force upon us an unsound currency, provided our Government 
does not so intermeddle with the good faith of contracts that 
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14, 
business men throughout the world will be led to lose faith in 
the honesty of American finances and the soundness of Americ 
securities. 

INDEPENDENCE, 

The suggestion, however, is made in answer to this, that 
should ignore other nations, and we are twitted with being q 
pendent upon the ‘‘money sharks” of the East and the mone, 
lenders of Europe. Mr. Speaker, the one man who is in 
pendent in this world is the man who has nothing. Takea man 
who lives upon a rugged mountain side, which no amount of 
cultivation can coax into productiveness, and he is independe; 
alike of the money market and of the labor market. here js 
nothing under heaven that he can do with money, and there is 
no excuse for any labor to develop his estate. 

But take the man of brains, who sees an opportunity for 1 
development of a great, rich, growing neighborhood, and 
needs all the money that, from every part of the world, co: 
dence in the future of that neighborhood— confidence in the h 
esty of that neighborhood—confidence in the security of iny: 
ments in that neighborhood—can bring. We are the great 
borrowing nation of the world, simply because the star of « 
promise shines brighter than that of any other nation in t! 
world, and we shall best fulfill our grand destiny by gettin 
much help as we can from all parts of the world to develop th 
United States of ours. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not one of those who believe that we are, in 
any strict sense, dependent upon Europe. I have nodoubt if \ 
should build a wall about this country that, after a generati: 
perhaps, there would still be found a very large number of v: 
healthy people here. I have equally little doubt that, if 
should build a wall about Colorado, that State would find its: 
after a generation, still inhabited by people speaking the Eng 
language. 

But, sir, the folly that would suggest that we repel the 
vestments which Europe has sent to assist in developing 
country, if carried to its logical result, would repel from C 
rado the investments that New York and Boston and Phil: 
phia have sent there, with faith in the future of Colorado, to } 
to develop that State. And, sir, just as, in direct proportio 
its present prosperity, no Western State could for one mom 
afford to have withdrawn from its borders the investment of 
Eastern capital that is now employed in building it up, so, eq 
would be the fatuity of these United States if we should br 
down the confidence of the world and cause the withdrawa 
all the foreign capital which, on account of their confidenc: 
us, the people of other nations have sent us for our upbuildi 

FREE COINAGE. 

It is suggested, however, by some of our friends on this si 
the Chamber that we should try free coinage. One hund 
years ago Alexander Hamilton established the free coinay 
silver and gold in this country ata ratioof 15 tol. The 
demonstrated that he had made a mistake, and silver being 
valued in our currency, we went right straight to silver m: 
metallism, and we stayed there for forty years. In other wo) 
the fact that our Government was carrying on the coin: 
these two metals at a fixed ratio did not sufficé to raise the p 
of silver the 3 or 4 per cent which, during that time, separated it 
in the market from the price of gold; and under the lend « 
Democrat of Democrats, under an Administration than w! 
none was ever more Democratic, in view of the fact I have men- 
tioned, expressly stated as the reason for its action, we chan 
the ratio in order to drive out silver and bring ustoagcid | 

During the next forty years the free coinage of those 
metals at the rate of 16 to 1 did not raise gold the 3 per cent! 
essary to make it equal with silver. That brought us to !* 
For these last twenty years we have tried one juggling experi- 
ment after another, each announced in advance asa grand p 
cea calculated to keep the twometalstogether. Yet to-day they 
are farther apart than ever. 

So, sir, when you ask us to accept the free coinage of si 
at the ratio of 16 to 1, with the assurance that this wil! bri 
the two metals together, we say to you that for forty years we 
have seen a slight overvaluation of silver in the ratio fail to 
raise it to the mark of gold; that for forty years we have seen 4 
slight overvaluation of gold fail to raise it to the price of si! 
and that now, when the two metals are 40 per cent apart, 
last thing that a man of common sense would expect an 
man of common sense to agree to is an attempt to try again these 
old experiments under the present aggravated condition: 
other words, you are asking us io justify the fears of th: 
ones whose lack of confidence in our present situation has brows )' 
us to this pass. [Applause.] 

OTHER RATIOS PROPOSED. 

It is suggested, however, that we compromise; that we ado)! 
some other ratio than 16 to 1; that wetry IStol or20to!. Now, 
Mr. Speaker, if these gentlemen had not so often and so eloqueny 
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explained to us that it was our duty to stand by 16 to 1, that the | 


ower of this Government is sufficient to put the two metals to- 
gether at that ratio, we might have more confidence in their con- 
sistency, even if not in their judgment. But the very moment 
that they admit it is necessary to bring the ratio of coinage to 
coincide with or to approach the commercial ratio, they have 
convicted themselves of fallacy in the very ground of their ar- 
gument. f ‘ 

If we are going to have any ratio, Mr. 
sake give us 16 to 1. 
actly what will happen so far as financial prescience can prophesy 
anything. This ratio is so low that we know that it will imme- 
diately depreciate our currency to the present ruling commercial 
basis of silver; and we shall know how to prepare for it. 

But, sir, if you put us ona ratio of 18 or 20 or 24 to 1, or any 
ratio which in your judgment seems to approach, or which does 
approach, the commercial ratio, we are then face to face with 
this dilemma. Should silver rise 3 per cent, or 2 per cent, or 
even | per cent, in its commercial value as compared to gold, it 
would destroy the efficacy of your ratio and would bring us to 
gold monometallism. 


Speaker, for Heaven’s 


» 
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If you put the ratio at 16 to 1 we know ex- | 


If silver should fall in value 2 or 3 per cent so as to change to | 


that extent the relation between the market values of the two 
metals, we would immediately be driven to silver monometal- 
lism. Wewouldbe exposed to the alternation of silver mono- 
metallism and gold monometallism with invariable depreciation. 
If you are going to break down the present status, if you insist 
upon breaking up our business and yours, for Heaven's sake let 
us die in peace with the paralysis from which we are now suifler- 
ing. Do not first stretch us upon the rack of silver monometal- 
lism and then upon the rack of gold monometallism 
jtantly meeting and passing each other—first doubling, and then 
halving, the metallic currency of the country. If youare going 
to give us anything in the line of a free coinage ratio give us 
something that, when we have taken the plunge, will assure us 
we have struck bottom. 


THE CHICAGO PLATFORM, 


It is suggested that we must carry out the Democratic plat- 
form. 
standing about that platform. I thought I knew what it was. 
It was my good fortune to hear it read to the convention which 
adopted it. I have a copy of it here. I had supposed thatit was 
an authentic copy. I find the pledges in that platform upon the 
financial matter to be these: First, for a repeal of the Sherman 
silver-purchase provision; next, the use of both silver and gold 
as the standard money of the country, and the coinage of them 
both without discrimination. I think that means free coinage; 
I will admit that it does. 

But it is also provided that the dollar of coinage of both 
metals must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, and 
be adjusted through international agreement or by such safe- 
guards of legislation as will insure the maintenance of the parity 


of the two metals and the equal power of every dollar at all | 


times. 


Then follows a solemn assertion that we do this in order that | 
the farmer and the laboring man may be spared from the evils of | 


unstable money and a fluctuating currency. 


Mr. Speaker, if there wasever a pledge made by man that was | 


sacred, I think we have it here. But these gentlemen come to 
us without any pretext that an international agreement has been 


arrived at, without any suggestion of legislation, except such as | 


has been discredited by the experiments of the past, and ask us 
to help them to inaugurate a new and worse series of financial 
experiments than any which have damned theirinventors during 
the last hundred years in the nation’s history. Whenever, sir, 
there shall be made a reasonable international agreement—al- 


though in this personally I have little faith—yet as a Democrat | 


I will vote for it for the purpose of trying the experiment. 
Whenever any legislation shall be proposed which has not al- 
ready been discredited by the experiments of the past, I will try 
to sink my doubts as to the probable value of it. But until one 
or the other condition is fulfilled, the Chicago platform expressly 
forbids free coinage. 


It may be, however, that I have wrongly read the Democratic | 


platform; and my respect for the gentlemen who agree with me 


I agree to that; but, sir, there appears to be a misunder- | 


the two con- | 


| 





in loyalty to the grand old party permits me to assume for a mo- | 


ment that they are right and I um wrong—and either that there 
is some twist of language that will put an entirely different con- 
struction upon that paragraph from what appears on its face, or 
else that the copy I procured from the national Democratic com- 
mittee is notacorrect one. 
hey appeal to us to carry out the whole platform; and with 
their hands on their breasts they appeal to their consciences in 
behalf of this suggestion. 

Now, sir, I find a great many other planks in the Democratic 


But, sir, pce tg that they are right. | 
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platform, and I fail to appreciate the consistency of g: 

who stand in their places and say they will ight the Demo 
party in behalf of their consciences, and yet do not ins on 
carrying out the other planks of the platform to which they pr 
fess loyalty and allegiance. There is a tariff plank in that 
form, which is, as far as possible, the representative of that iss 
upon which we went to the people; and yet no one on the emo 
cratic side of this question has been so conscientious as tos:y we 


4 


; 


ha ve 


l of the 


got to have a repe McKinley bill tacked on to 

repeal of the Sherman law. There is also in the sime p orm 
a proposition for the repeal of the tax on State-baink notes, which 
my friends seem entirely to have forgotten 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I may have a poor conscience, but at all 
events it is not of the elastic kind, and if it oc ; to me | 
must insist on the whole platform being put intoa single bill b 
fore [ will help to carry out any plank of it, I shall be ear 
not to omit the leading provisions of the platform to which | ap- 
peal. 

Mr. COX. You will vote for it all, then? 

Mr. WARNER. I will vote forit all, altogether, or seriatim. 

Mr. COX. Lam with you. 


Mr. WARNER. Even if we are to pass over for the moment 
this extraordinary development of consci there is 
consideration. We have a number of distinct pledges in this 
platform, none of them more direct than- 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield tothe gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

Mr. WARNER. Yes. 

Mr. COX. I have the promise of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. WARNER] that if we will put the entire Democratic 
platform in one bill, he will vote for it. 

Mr. WARNER. Every time. 

Mr. COX. Now, your objection at present is, that we have 
taken a part of the platform but not all of it? 

Mr. WARNER. No, sir, I have no objection; I am perfectly 
willing to vote for this bill. It is the gentleman himself who 
proposes to object; and my sugfestion to him is, that it will be 
well to take up the planks of our platform just as fast as we can 
and put them into law without loading up one with another, to 
the danger of both. 

Mr. COX. Thatis all right. Now, let us be fair with each 
other. DolI understand the gentleman correctly, that if we will 
vote for the repeal of the Sherman act he will vote for free coin- 


ice mone 


| age? 


Mr. WARNER. I will vote for the free coinage of silver 
either protected by an international agreement or by such safe- 
guards of legislation as will keep the metals at a parity: and 
that is verbatim what the platform promises. 

Mr. COX. Will you vote for the free coinage of silver at 
ratio? 

Mr. WARNER. Yes, under proper legislation, in the very 
words of your platform. 

Mr. COX. What do you mean by “ proper ratio?” 

Mr. WARNER. There is no reference to ratio. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Proper legislation. 

Mr. WARNER. The platform says— 
or by such safeguards of legislation. 

Mr. COX. Whatdo you mean by “ safeguards of legislation?” 

Mr. WARNER. My dear sir, that is for you gentlemen to 
propose. [Laughter.] We know what we want and can formu- 
late it. 

Mr. COX. Well, we know what we want; but you propose to 
leave us to work it out, and when we getit done you will say 
‘* amen.” 

Mr. WARNER. Until you find out what you want we are not 
going to attempt to tell you. 

Mr. COX. We know what we want. 

Mr. WARNER. Now, sir, I shall detain this House but for a 
few words more-—— 

Mr. CANNON of Lllinois. If I understand the gentleman 
aright, if this bill passes without an amendment, and if the 
peal of the purchase clause of the Sherman act be stricken from 


any 


the statute books, then the gentleman stands ready to keep the 
next plank in his platformand to repeal the tax upon State-bank 
issues? 

Mr. WARNER. Ido. I voted for it in the last Congress. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] I want to say right here, in 


eculiarly to the 


- 


answer to the gentleman, that while it is not { 
interest of the section from which | come—and | am glad he has 
brought it up just at this time-—while we are not particularly 
troubled with a dearth of circulation, yet we recognize that the 
present system of currency is a financial straight-jacket into 
which no free country ought to be pressed. [Applause on the 
Democratic side. ] 

And more than that, sir, while my friends, although they are 
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so conscientious, have forgotten that plank of their own platform, | currentmoney throughout Christendom. If that law, which p 
this memorial of the chamber of commerce asks not merely for | it out of our and your power to restore that confidence, is o 
one thing, but for two. It asks for the repeal of the purchesing | repealed we can coiperate with you in helping on what 
clause of the Sherman act, and also that measures be taken for | the greatest reaction of prosperity that this country has « 
the maturing of a plan forasafe and an elastic currency—an en- | seen—in which, from Texas to Maine, from Florida to Wash 
tirely different one from that with which we are cursed to-day. | ton, all will be blessed, and we with you will share in the lx 

Mr. MCRAE. Are you willing to put that in the Wilson bill? | diction. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. WARNER. No, sir. 
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: , ¢ Memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York 
Mr. MCRAE. Why not? md LY . 
. TARNER dams . YP . ‘ > " : ; , 
Mr. WARNER. Because I do not propose to load up One| whereas this country has often suffered greatly by reason of hasty 
plank of the Democratic platform with another plank which a | ill-advised financial legislation; and 
part of the Democratic members in this House repudiated when Whereas it is now suffering from the effect of the silver-purchasing cla 


: : 2 : - : : of the Sherman act, which, by creating distrust as to the interchang: 
(Y ° sed y : y°, > I ” ao ¢ ’ ’ a « 5B GU ar I ‘ 1 
they refused to join with us from the North in supporting that | of our currency based on silver with our currency based on gold has « 


very proposition in the last Congress. nt 5 i : y widespread alarm, and has almost created a commercial panic; and 
Mr. MCRAE. Since you take the initiative inthe one, will | W aes * seaneguonce of this alarm money is ay yemarawn f 
Reng Tr chee ayes ate  icatihl nt ieee . 9 circulation, business is greatly depressed, many mills and manufa 
you! fy sons also take the initiative in the other? ay at! are closing or preparing to close, and thousands of laboring men are a 
Mr. WARNER. We will take the initiative in introducing | to be thrown out of employment; and 
those matters which appeal most directly to our interests, and Whereas business enterprises will not be resumed nor labor be st 
. 1 . - . p re ve > aine Vv ‘ a0 rere ¢ “easonable 
until we shall have been appointed the guardians of the rest of or ed until money can be obtained by manufacturers at reasonable: 
the country, we propose to leave it to take the initiative in those Whereas ordinary interest rates can not be expected until confidenc: 
matters which most directly affect it. ee stability of all the money of the country shall be thoroughly rei 
Mr. MGRAE. Should you not, then, apologize yourselves for Sree ee eee may not fear repayment in dollars less val 
introducing a measure to carry out only a part of one plank of Resolved, That the repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the She 
the Democratic platform and not to carry out the other? act, which, month by month, renders increasingly dificult the mainte: 
Me WARNER Peer i. . ‘ n- | O @ parity of each dollar with every other dollar, is essential to the | 
Mr. WARNER. My criticism is not that you do not intro restoration of national prosperity. This chamber, therefore, urge 
duce your measure; but that, without doing so, you interfere speedy and unconditional repeal of such silver-purchasing clause. 
with the carrying out of the plank of the Democratic platform Resolved, Thatin the judgment of this chamberarepresentative commis 
which we are insisting upon should be appointed by Congress, at the special session about to cor 
ed a J eet : “il : cao which commission should diligently study the whole body of coinag 
Mr. MCRAE. Give us a chance and you will see whether we | currency laws of the United States and other countries. and report at 


will or not. regular session of Congress, to the end that a comprehensive plan for a 

Wr. WILSON of Washington. There isnochance now: You en currency may be carefully matured in the light of the world 
have cut us off. wrest 

FRIENDS OF SILVER. Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. Mr. Speaker, as the hour for adjou 

Mr. WILSON. Now, Mr. Speaker, I have explained, I hope | ment under the special order has n_.irly arrived, I move that 

intelligibly even if not convincingly, that the people of the city of | House do now adjourn. 
New York, the members of the New York Chamber of Commerce The SPEAKER. Before putting that motion the Chair w: 
whom I represent, are borrowers instead of lenders of money; | suggest that there is a very large number of gentlemen upo 
that their interests are the sanfe as that of the rest of the coun- | list of those who are to address the House upon this subj 
try; that their prosperity depends upon that of other parts of the | Generally gentlemen prefer to speak between 12 and 3 o’clo 
country,.and that therefore your cause is theirs. the afternoon, but it is not possible that all can speak be 

[ ought to mention, sir, that there are others in the State of | those hours. 

New York who do not come within thatcategory. They are the Mr. HUTCHESON., Mr. Speaker, I have only forty min 

eople who withdraw their funds from banks, not because they | but—— 

ieee any doubt as to the soundness of the banks, but in order to The SPEAKER. There is a motion to adjourn pendin; 
ruin the merchants who are straining their credit in order to| if the gentleman desires to address the House, perhap 
increase yours, men who are going about damagiug the reputa- | mover will withdraw it. 

tion and killing the fame of sound institutions, human hyenas Mr. MEIKLEJOHN., I withdraw the motion, Mr. Speake 
who stab reputations in order that they may fatten upon the Mr. HUTCHESON. Mr. Speaker, it is with some deg 
ruin they hope to produce. Every one of them is listening with | timidity that, at this time of day and upon a question whic 
eagorness to every word of my friend, the gentleman from Mis- | been developed on this floor with so much eloquence, I ve: 
souri [Mr. BLAND], who, indeed, does not sympathize with them, | to add anything to the discussion; and, sir, were there inv: 
but with whom they sympathize. Every one of them is endeav- | in this discussion anything less than the integrity of the D 
oring to convince the business public of New York and the | cratic party and the best interests of the country I should 
financial authorities of Europe that the President’s reeommenda- | that it was temerity on my part to venture upon any obsery 
tion will not be carried out, and that the plans of the gentlemen | before this assembly. But, Mr. Speaker, though this is my 
on the Democratic side whom we oppose here will succeed. session as a member of this House, yet I represent to-day 

We have such men there—only afew of them, however, and | Democracy of my State and the interests of my country j 
God be thanked for that—the bears of Wall street and the Shy- | sacredly as gentlemen who have been in this Hall for t! 
locks of Europe; and we wish you joy of your friends; they are | fifteen years, and I feel that I owe to them such suggestiv: 
not ours. On the other hand, sir, we are interested in having a | can make regarding the question now before us. 
plentiful currency of sound money; and, as I called to your atten- Ordinarily in the Congress of this nation we find the p 
tion, we ask not merely for a repeal of the Sherman act, but for | arrayed in prearranged and definite party lines upon the om 
a plan to be matured for a sound and elastic currency. and upon the other, and we draw our arms and bare our br 

THE TROUBLE AND THE REMEDY. neither asking nor giving quarter. For such a conflict 

I believe that there is no need of longer dwelling upon the | Speaker, a spirited man is always ready, and in such a co 
causes of tight money. Gentlemen in this House have taught | he gives nothing that he is not willing to receive. Bu 
for years and years that it depended upon the action of Congress | when we come into a controversy like this, where brother st 
in issuing a few millions, more or less, of silver or of notes. If | opposed to brother, the case is different. I do not agr 
this country has learned anything from the present crisis so that | course, with the position of the gentleman from New York 
it has been burned into its memory as with a red-hotiron, it has | WARNER], but I would not.except in admonition or sugg: 
learned this, that while the currency has been increasing as | lay my hand upon hisshoulder, and when the controvers) 
fast as gold can be brought from Europe, and as fast as Govern- | such a shape as that it embarrasses the conduct of the discu 
ment notes can be printed, money has been getting scarcer than Nevertheless, Mr. Speaker, I propose to treat this questi 
before. Men are beginning to learn that the real money of com- | if every Demorrat stood where he ought to stand. I bel 
merce, the real currency for the transaction of business, does not | sir, that before this contest is over every Democrat will s 
consist in silver or in gold, but in the confidence of business men. | where he ought to stand. 

That, sir, is the matter in which the chamber of commerce is Permit me now to review the arguments of gentlemen 
primarily interested. We want the Government, not to helpus | have preceded me. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HA 
to do business, but to let us alone, so that we can have facilitiesto | began the discussion by presenting to this House the inq: 
do business. This law is a destroyer of confidence, an interfer- | ‘‘If you found a man drunk, would you give him more whis) 
ence with the development of this country; and we ask to have Now, Mr. Speaker, the very question before this House is 
it repealed. We want that repeal, not as anend, butas a meaps; | this man drunk? [Laughter.| It is the diagnosis of the dis 
as a means to the reinstatement of the public confidence, so that, | that is first to be determined. I admit, sir, that we find 
as in former flourishing times, every bale of cotton as it reaches | country sick, The first doctor, the gentleman from Ohio | 
the press, every bushel of wheat as it reaches the elevator,every | HARTER], pronounced the disease drunkenness. The gentlem 
ton of ore as it lies on the dock, shall be a basis of credit and be | from Texas [Mr, BAILEY] tells us that the disease is depletion 
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the want of substance. Carry out the figure: Is this country 
drunk with an excess of money. or is it weak and dy ing from 
defect of money? Let us settle this question first, { 
tient’s pulse, consult his appetite, and by the ordinary meth¢ 
decide what the disease is, and then treat it. 

If this country is sick 
then you will discover the fruits of that law jected. But 

, 


] he agony of star- 


Mr. Speake r, this sick 
3 whichthey say has 


: } 4} 
©. A 


irom the ects oO the snerman iaw, 


country is cryin: 


vation for! ore of the very silver certitic 


brought on this panic, and no man doubts that a sulficient sup- 
ply of them at this moment would allay this panic and set th 
wheels of commerce in motion. My people and your people ai 


r the Shermaz 


us more of all money, including 


crying, Give P 
tificates. This country is starving \ 
My. HENDRIX. About whatis the size of the 
Mr. HUTCHESON. Well, sir, if 
of New York, it is meas 1d insatiable. 
by the country, 10 per cent. [Laughter 


glad the ew York 


, oe 
L 4 i 





for mone’ 
appetite ? 

it is to be measured DY that 
If it is measured 
and applar 
me that que 


that she is in a panie, 


ise.| Lam 
g gentleman from asked stion. 
New York comes and tells this country 
but I wish to tell the gentleman that my constituents have been 
in the same kind of panic for the last ten years—moneyless— 
and have had to stand it. 
r. HENDRIX. I make it 12. 
r. HUTCHESON. Iwill accept; 
the best statement that you have offered tothis House. [Laugh- 
Mr. Speaker, I ac that it is a little i in me to 


L 





our amendment, sir. It 


mit nmodest 


k during the first or second week of this session 


spe o fit but when | 
remember that the gentlemanfrom New York hasset methe ex- 
ample, not only of making aspeech, butof prescribing the entire 
business of this session—for he told us to repeal the Sherman 


uw and then adjourn and go home—I am encouraged 


sumption. |Laughter.|] 


lan i tri 


to hope 
With 


me pro- 


li 
that the House will pardon my pr: 
these compliments to the gentle: 
ceed without interruption. 


' 


ist he will let 
Che other day I asked the gentleman a question while he was 
speaking, and he said he was unaccustomed 
and declined toanswer me. He had stated to this House, as | 
understood, that the high tide of gold was reached in 1885, and 
that from that time forth it declined until 1893. Mr. Speaker, 
L wish to make a point upon that proposition and to show that 
the gentleman is mistaken in his facts; that the logical truth of 
the facts when stated is the very reverse of the gentleman’s po- 
sition. The gentleman tells this House that after the passage 
of the Bland act in 1878, and after the passage of the Sherman 
act in 1890, gold became timid and did not come to this country. 
If that were true, the gentleman's argument would be sustained. 
The truth is, however, that at the time of the passage of the 
Bland act the amount of gold in this country (I do not undertake 
tospeak withexactness, but only approximately) was $278,000,000. 
If the Secretary of the Treasury tells us the truth, we have to- 
day $650,000,000 in this country. I ask the gentleman why gold, 
which is so timid, came here, 
timidity, and was willing to wed its fortunes to this country? 
They tell us that New York and the cities say we are in dan- 
ger of a financial panic on account of silver; that it does not 
matter whether we are really in danger, but because New York 
and the cities say so, therefore we must accept their dictum and 
vote in accordance with their request. Let me test tha 
sitiona moment. When did this Congress come here to enact 
the clamors of the country into laws? Congress comes here to 
enact laws according to the facts. If aclamor were to be started 
in this House to-day-—if there were an outery that the | 


to public speaking 


propo- 


building 
was on fire—what would be the duty of every man here? To 
accept the clamor and rush out like a madman? 

. No, sir; if the alarm were not well founded it would be 
duty of every reasonable man to stand before this House 
appease the clamor by denying the alarmery. That 

the duty of a patriot and a humanitarian. If a certain num- 
ber of people in this country were to tell you that they were 
Opposed to white dogs because white dogs were assumed to be 
mai dogs, and then if you found some of the very gentlemen 
who had undertaken to raise this alarm rushing about the 
Streets picking up the white dogs, taking them in their arms 
(as they take these white silver dollars), 1 would say: ‘It is not 
hydrophobia you are afraid of ; you have gone short ‘on dogs, and 
you want to create the impression that a white dog is not a good 
thing for anybody to have.” [Laughter.}] When you undertake 
o State a fact I test it by your manifestation of the faith that is 

you, 

,_ But, Mr. Speaker, the question of the gentleman has led me 
into adesultory debate when I was undertaking += =*ate a proposi- 
tion upon which I desired to base an argumsat. It is this, and I 
beg the attention of gentlementoit. In my opinion, Mr. Speaker, 
this discussion has taken a direction which is unfair to the cause 
of silver and to the cause of the country. It has been devoted 


would be | 


notwithstanding its blushing | 
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) periorm ne fun on rw ic yu 
dium of exchange and insure a [alrrecomp vou 
you not? If you loved justice and your fellow-man you would 
If, Mr. Speaker, you were to dividet vorid by a ri 
ing the medium of exchange upon one side an t host oO 
had produ ts which ¢ ley Wished to exchange to ome to tne 
other, what would you require? That the men who stood upon 
that with the medium of exchange should h their 
possession enough to pay the men who came upon the other side 


with their products 
the production. And 


nough money to 


aetray the ex} 


[care not whether the medium of « chan 3 
was gold or silver or diamonds or dirt, if the m coming to t 
original congress tomake a settlement should offer any commod- 


ity which would not meet the dem id, you would reject that 


commodity and look for those commodities, one or more, which 
would answer the requirements. 

Why would you do it, Mr. Speaker? Because th noment that 
river was approached by a bushel of wheat, for which there was 


no corresponding dollar, the bushel of wheat would be rejected 
and would perish in the hands of the man who produced 

Now, let me illustrate this matter so that every ma 
derstand it. Iam going to try to make it so plain tha 
Republican friends can understand it. [Laughter. | 

Mr. CULBERSON (before the conclusion of Mr. 
ESON’S remarks). Will my colleague yield forasuggestion? Le 
‘the hour of adjourtment. 

Mr. HUTCHESON. Mr. Speaker, my ec 
me that the hour has arrived for adjournment. 
proceed in the morning, if it be the will of the House 

Mr. WLLSON of West Virginia. I! | 
now adjourn. 

Mr. CULBERSON. 

i 





is now ne 





move that 


With the understanding, of course, that 





my colleague has the remainder of his hour in the mor 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I understand, r. Sveaker, that th 
gentleman from Texas will have his time to-morrow. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Certainly 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman an hour unde. ‘ es 
of the House. He has consumed twenty minutes and will be en- 


titled to forty minutes to-morrow 


The motion of Mr. WILSON of West Virginia was then 


agreed to. 





And accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 


adjourned. 


58 minutes p. m.) the I 


SENATE, 
TUESDAY, August 15, 1893. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MrLBurRn, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proc id and approved. 


.edines was re 


SAMPLES. 


WooL 
The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury transmitting further 
information in response to the resolution of February 27, 1893, 
relative tothe report of the commission to select samples of 
wool for use in the custom-houses; which was read. 
Mr. SHERMAN. Towards the close of the last session of Con- 
gress the report of the commission called for in the resolution 
was sent in without the papers. The papers are now communi- 
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cated, and I submit a resolution to print the report and accom- 

panying papers toge r’. 
The ution was c 

agreed to, as follows: 


vr 
the 


ynsidered by unanimous consent and 


res 

Ordered, That Executive Document No. 3, Fifty-third Congress, special 
session, being a letter of the Acving Secretary of the Treasury transmitting 
a report of the commission to select samples of wool for use in the custom- 


houses, be reprinted, together with the additional information on the sub- 
ject this day laid before the Senate. 


REPORT OF 


Mr. CULLOM. On behalf of the Board of Visitors appointed 
by the Vice-President and by the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to attend the annual examination of the cadets at 
the United States Military Academy at West Point, N. Y., I 
submit a report, which I ask to be referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs and printed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 


VISITORS TO WEST POINT. 


It will be so ordered. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a petition of the Board of 
Trade of Louisville, Ky., praying for the repeal of the so-called 
Sherman silver law, etc.; which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. PEFFER. I present a petition of 158 citizens of Osage 
County, Kans., praying for the free and unlimited coinage of 
American silver. I wish to state in connection with the petition 
that the letter of transmittal informs me that the petitioners are 
composed of men representing all shades of political opinion, so 
that it may be taken as a fair representation of the views of the 
people in that section of the State. I move that tho petition be 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PEFFER. I present also a telegraphic communication 
which, while it is not exactly a petition, yet I think is proper to 
be presented in connection with other petitions. It is a telegram 
on the sime subject from the State executive board of Kansas, 
the board consisting of all the State officers, in which they in- 
struct their Senators, as far as their power of instruction goes, 
to vote for the free and unlimited coinage of silver, it being un- 
questionably practically the unanimous judgment of the people 
of Kansas. I move that the paper be referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. McMILLAN presented a petition of the Board of Trade of 
Detroit, Mich., praying for the repeal of the so-called Sherman 
silver law; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the petition of John Ederle and 10 other 
citizens of Battle Creek, Mich., praying for the enactment of 
legislation looking to the enlargement of the money uses of sil- 
ver; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WOLCOTT presented a memorial of citizens of Illinois, 
remonstrating against the repeal of the so-called Sherman silver 
law without free coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1; which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of citizens of Sacramento County, 
Cal., remonstrating against the repeal of the so-called Sherman 
silver law without the remonetization of silver and praying for 
the creation of postal-savings depositories; which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the General Assembly of Colo- 
rado, praying for the passage of a general bankruptcy law; which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Master Plumbers’ Associa- 
tion of Denver, Coio., and a petition of the Denver (Colo.) 
Chamber of Commerce, praying for the freer use of silver as 
money of ultimate redemption, and an increase of the circulating 
medium of the country by the freecoinage cf silver; which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CAMERON. I present a large number of petitions of 
merchants, manufacturers, and other business men of Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,indorsing the resolutions of the Trades League of Phil- 
adelphia, adopted July 28th last, praying for the immediate repeal 
of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law. I 
move that the petitions be referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CAMERON er petitions of the Foundrymen’s As- 
sociation of Philadelphia ; of the Hardware Merchants’ and Man- 
ufacturers’ Aneualatins of the Commercial Exchange of Phila- 
delphia; of the Board of Trade of Scranton; of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Pittsburg; of the Board of Trade of Erie, and of Wil- 
liam Connell and other citizens of Scranton, in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, praying for the repeal of the silver-purchasing clause 
of the so-called Sherman law; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented the petition of A. V. Bennett and 80 other 


citizens of Pennsylvania, praying for the appointment of a com- 
mission to examine into the evilsof immigration; which w 
ferred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. QUAY presented a memorial of Corry Grange, No. 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Corry, Pa., remonstrating agains 
repeal of the so-called Sherman silver law, unless coupled wit] 
a provision for the free coinage of silver; which was referred 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PASCO pres snted the petition of Messrs. J. and T. Kid 
and 35 other citizens and business men of Fernandina, | 
praying for the immediate and unconditional repeal of the silver- 
purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law; which w 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, 

He also presented a petition of the Florida Bankers’ Assoc 
tion, praying for the unconditional repeal of the so-called 
man silver law; which was referred to the Committee on Fi: 

Mr. WHITE of California presented a petition of sund: 
and steel manufacturers of the Pacific coast States and 
ries, praying for the removal of duties upon certain 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. DANIEL. I presenta petition from the trustees of \V: 
ington College, now known as the Washington and Lee Uni 
sity, located at Lexington, Va., praying for compensation 
jury to property by troops during the late war. I move th 
petition be referred to the Committee on Claims, and that i 
printed as a document. 

The motion was agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. BERRY introduced a bill (S. 420) granting the right of 
way for the construction of a railroad and other improve: 3 
through and on the Hot Springs reservation, State of Arkan- 
sas; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

He also (by request) introduced a bill (S. 421) for the reli 
the legal representatives of Calvin B. Cunningham; whic! 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on C! 

He also (by request) introduced a bill (S. 422) for the relief of 
Thomas Boles; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. FRYE introduced a bill (S. 423) toamend the act entitled 
‘An act to incorporate the Maritime Canal Company of Nicura- 
gua,” approved February 20, 1889; which was read twice by 
title, and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations 

He also introduced a bill (S. 424) for the relief of the Grai 
Trunk Railway Company of Canada: which was read twice bj 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims, 

Mr. HUNTON introduced a bill (S. 425) for the relief of the 
Potomac Steamboat Company ; which was read twice by its tit 
and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 426) for the relief of the heirs o 
the late Mrs. Mary Ann Randolph Custis Lee, of Fairfax County 
Va.: which was zead twice by its title, and, with the accom- 
panying paper, referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 427) for the relief of Alexander 
Stoddart, of New York; which was read twice by its tit'e, and, 
with the accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 428) for the relief of S:muel 
Marsh; which was read twice by its title, and, with the ac 
panying paper, referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 429) for the relief of George H. 
Plant, of the District of Columbia; which was read twice by its 
title, and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. , 

He also introduced a bill (S.430) for the relief of certain citi- 
zens of Virginia; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 431) authorizing and directing th 
Secretary of the Navy to contract for the purchase of « lot of 
land opposite to the Gosport Navy-yard; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Naval Affai 

He also introduced a bill (S. 482) to provide for an American 
register for the steamship El Callao; which was read twic 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. POWER introduced a bill (S. 433) granting to the Stat 
Montana 5 per cent of the net proceeds of the sales of public 
in that State to support common schools; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands 

He also introduced a bill (S. 434) to provide for the ex»mina 
tion and classification of certain mineral lands in the Strtes ol 
Montana and Idaho; which was read twice by its title, and re 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. ALLEN introduced a bill (S. 435) granting the right to 
personally inspect and have attested copies of all evidenve and 
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reports filed or used in proceedings to obtain a pension, and for 
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other purposes; which was read twice by its title, and referred | 


to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BLACKBURN introduced a bill (S. 436) for the benefit 
of T. T. Garrard and others; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Claims. 


He also introduced a bill (S. 437) for the relief of William J. 


Landrum: which was read twice by its title, and referred to the | 


Committee on Claims. 

Mr. MCPHERSON introduced a bill (S. 438) directing the dis- 
continuance of the purchase of silver bullion; which was read 
the first time by its title. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I desire to have the bill read at length 
and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The bill was read the second time at 
the Committee on Finance, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That so much of the act of July 14, 1890, entitled “‘Ana 
directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes 
thereon, and for other purposes,”’ as directs the purchase of silver bullion 

is hereby repealed. 

Mr. PUGH (by request) introduced a bill (S. 4389) for the relief 
of David B. Gottwals; which was read twice by its title, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. GEORGE introduced a bill (S. 440) to carry out certain 
findings of the Quartermaster-General and the Court of Claims; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Mr. KYLE introduced a bill (S. 441) to establish postal sav- 
ings banks and toencourage the saving of money in small amounts; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. PETTIGREW introduced a bill (S. 442) to ratify the 


agreement made with the Yankton tribe of Sioux Indians, in the | 


State of South Dakota, for the sale of their surplus lands, dated 
December 31, 1892; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. MCMILLAN introduced a bill (S. 443) to provide for the 
sale of new tickets by the street railway companies of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 444) making the surveyor of the 
District of Columbia a salaried officer, and to provide for more 
efficient service in the surveyor’s office; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 445) supplementary to an act en- 
titled ‘‘ An act to provide a government for the District of Colum- 
bia,” approved February 21, 1871, and also an act entitled, ‘‘Anact 
for the government of the District of Columbia, and for other 


purposes,” approved June 20, 1874; which was read twice by its | 


title, and referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 446) for relief of Catherine E. 
Whitall; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accom- 
panying paper, referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 447) to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue a duplicate of a certain land warrant to 
Emma A. Ripley; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Private Land Claims. 

Mr. VANCE introduced a bill (S. 449) for the relief of Joseph 
C. Hogan; which was read twice by its title, and referred tothe 
Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 450) for the relief of Bryan Tyson; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 451) for the relief of John D. 
Thorne; which was read twice by its title,and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

_ Mr. CALL introduced a bill (S. 452) for the relief of John S. 
Sammis; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. } 

_ Mr. DANIEL introduced a bill (S. 454) for the relief of Wash- 
ington College (now known as Washington and Lee University), 
‘ocated at Lexington, Va.; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. VOORHEES introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 13) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Treasury toremit the 5 percentum 
penalty on merchandise now in distillery special bonded or cus- 
tom warehouses upon which the tax is due or about to become 
due; which was read the first time by its title. 

Mr. VOORHEES. [I ask that the joint resolution may be read 
= second time at length and referred to the Committee on Fi- 

ce, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be read at 
length, if there be no objection. 


length, and referred to | 








| sues, but to suspend its operation for six months 


| tion for a circulating medium in the State or locality. 





_— ‘ : 
The joint resolution was read the second tim t 1 
referred to the Committees on Finance, as follows 
W eas there exists at the present time a great and unusua 
t mone irket; and 
W inder the operations of the internal-reve Ww x 4 
and soon become due on a lat q ity of dis pirits f 
‘ : . - spirits a w i . 
houses nd 
eas said internal-rever ‘ if the said tax is i 
within t e years from the da 1 Ouses a y 
of 5 per cent, with interest at 1 ! ttach: T ’ 
” by th S é ¢ i J : s ; 
he is hereby uthorized and dir y 
ona er¢ in = I *) ils ery sne i t 
upon which t! UX i or Will fall due wit L tw x 
shall be paid within six m ths after ime now ] J ‘ 
ter 1 6 per cent pe nnum instead of 1 per ce per Moth ie 
“dl 
PROPOSED SUSPENSION OF STATE BANK TAX 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. President, I have purposely waited until 
this moment to introduce a bill to which I ask the attention of 
the Senate. Itis nota panacea for allour ills, but I believe ttat 
if enacted into law it would end the panic in the South, at ist 


within fifteen days. 

[t is a bill not to repeal the 10 per cent tax on State bank i 
If the Senate 
will indulge me a few moments, I will endeavor to explain the 
necessity for it and its effect upon the Southern section of the 
country. 

The present cotton crop is to be moved. 
telegram was received from a cotton certer req! 


} 


thing be done by the Treasury 


Only yesterday a 
iesting that some- 


to have bills of lading aut iti- 


cated or cashed or money in some way provided to move that 
crop. This bill would enable our own b »move the crop. 
| Take Savannah, for example, which is our leading port, with 
seven banks, all goodand with an aggregated capital of $3,000,000, 


The programme is this: Bank A, say with $100,000 capital 
would sign its own notes or promises to pay to the extent of 


$20,000 and place in trust abundant collateral to secure these 


notes or bills of convenient denominations—sxuy for $5, $10, and 
$20 until they aggregated the $20,000 or 20 per centof its capital. 


These would be good notes; but to render them vastly more se- 
cure and acceptable to the people, all the six banks would indorse 
them and thus make them equal in security to any bank bills in 
the country. 

A like process is adopted for each of the other banks and to 
the extent of 20 per centof its capital, which 2) per cent of notes 
or bills will likewise be indorsed by each of the other banks— 
these notes or bills being also of convenient form and denomina- 
: When 
this programme is finished for all seven of the banks, we would 
have an increase to the extent of least $600,000 in Savannah, 
which would be received by depositors, by the city authorities, 
by merchants, and others, because they would be fully as good as 
any bank bills in the discharge of people’s debts—leaving the cur- 
rency now in the bank vaults to be used in moving the cro if 
the objection be urged that this suspension of the tax would per- 
mit State banks to organize or permit what is termed wildcat 
banking, the reply is thatit would be utterly impossible, under 
this provision, to organize any bank within six months. No man 
with any brains or thought whatever would take a dollar of stock 
in a new bank of this sort, chartered by a State, which would be 
wiped out of existence within six months, or taxed out of exist- 
ence by the expiration of the provisions of the bill. 

Only last night, sir, I had a conference with a number of as 
able bankers as there are in this country. Each of them united 
in the opinion that the circulation thus provided would relieve 
our State and Texas and Mississippi and all the cotton States 
within a few days from the embargo now imposed by the want of 
currency. 

It is a matter of gigantic moment, sir, tous. Our banks are 
not only without the ability to provide money for moving 
this crop, but they are without the ability to command their own 


1 
+} 
thie 


money lying on deposit in the city of New York. Their own 
bills or checks drawn upon their own funds i: e city of New 
York may come back to them in some oti upe than in cur- 


rency. Whatis promised by this bill is a temporary currency 
which will pay the indebtedness of any citizen w rtu- 
nate as to possess it. 

There is not a merchant in any of our towns who would not 
recognize the fact that any bank in good st in our 


10 18s soT 


y ; r +<« 
aing state 


which would issue notes thus secured would find them current 
in every section of the ite. There is no better or more secure 
currency than this would be. It wou!d be equivalent to a ship 


load of gold emptied into our markets, and would atonce relieve 
the pressure. and make possible the use of present currency for 
moving the cotton. 
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Aveust 15, 


I ask the serious attention of the Senate to this measure, and day, in the face of the extreme peril of our situation, what 


while I know the remark that it would relieve the panic in fif- 


teen days is calculated to provoke a smile from those who oppose | 


St 
lieve the panic in my State in ten days after its passage. 
would do it in every other Southern State. 
our They have confidence in them in every city. The 
City of Savannah has never had a defaulting bank from the days 
of Oglethorpe to this hour. I beg pardon; I will qualify that 


te banks a 


it 


DANnKS 


statement to thisextent: When the warcame, some of our banks | 


were, of course, broken; but at no time in our history has a Sa- 
vannah bank failed to pay its depositors dollar for dollar except 
during the war. 

Now, sir, with that knowledge of our people as to the solvency 


of our banks, with the indorsement of other banks upon the 
bills of the particular bank issuing this currency, I undertake 
to say it would answer all the purposes of gold or silver or | 


Treasury notes of the United States. 

rhis is all I have to say, sir. I ask that 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 
wil! report upon it at an early day. 

The bill (S. 448) to suspend for six months the operation of sec- 
tion 3412 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, the same 
being section 122 of the national-bank act, was read the first time 
by its title and the second time at length, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance, as follows: 


the bill be read and 
[ trust the committee 


Be it enacted, ete., That the operations of section 3112 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, the same being section 122 of the national-bank act, 
imposing a tax of 10 per cent upon the amount of notes of any person or of 
any State bank or State banking association used for circulation and paid 
out by them and the same are hereby, suspended for the period of six 
months from and after the passage of this act. 


ha 


INCREASE OF 


Mr. VOORHEES. I did_not hear the order called for reports 
of committees, and I ask leave now to report a bill. I will state 
that Iam instructed by the Committee on Finance to report the 
bill and to ask for its present consideration. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Letit be read at length for information. 

The bill (S. 453) to provide for the issue of circulating notes 
to national banks was read the first time by its title, and the 
second time at length, as follows: 


NATIONAL-BANK CIRCULATION, 


Le it enacted, etc., That upon any deposit already or hereafter made of any 
United States interest-bearing bonds ia the manner required by law, any 
nat onal banking association which has made or shall make such deposit 
shaii be entitled to receive from the Comptroller of the Currency circulating 
notes of different denominations, in blank, registered and countersigned as 
provided by law, not exceeding in the whole amount, including circulating 
notes previously issued, the par value of the bonds deposited: Provided, 


That at no time shall the amount of such notes issued to any association ex- 
ceed the amount at such time actually paid in of its capital stock. 


Mr. VOORHEES. I desire to say a few words, and a very 
few. I wish to call the attention— 

Mr. COCKRELL. One moment. I do not understand that 
the bill is before the Senate, because I intend to object to it, after 
the Senator finished his remarks. I do not want to have it 
understood that consent is given to take up the bill and con- 
sider it, 

Mr. VOORHEES. I desire to say in connection with this re- 
port that the bill not only has the indorsement of the Commit- 
tee on linance and the Secretary of the Treasury, but it has a 
still higher indorsement. It was passed practically without de- 
bate and practically unanimously by the Senate at the last ses- 
sion of Congress, and twice before that. It has had full consid- 
eration heretofore. It was passed, I repeat, at the last session 
by this body, and at that time there was no such requirement, to 
my mind, as there is now for its enactment. 

| have always thought the Government might safely resort to 
the full faith of its credit to supply the people with a circulat- 
ing medium. It isno new thought to me, and no new measure. 
The peril at this time is so much greater that I think the Con- 
gress of the United States is far more instructed, as it were, by 
events than they were then to pass this measure. ‘ 

Mr. President, I do not proclaim it as a measure of entire re- 
lief by any manner of means, but I look upon it as a measure of 
relicf, To some extent it will help the people. The Secretary 
of the Treasury says that on the bonds now in the Treasury it 
will authorize an increase of our currency to the extent of $19,- 
000,000. I am advised by others of great experience in financial 
maiters that thera is scarcely a doubt but that it will carry an 
increase of our currency of from $40,000,000 to $50,000,000, which 
at this time would be a solace and a comfort to our people in 
every quarter of the United States. 

I repeat, Mr. President, if there were reasons heretofore for 
the passage of such an act by the Senate of the United States, 
those reasons are magnified now a hundredfold, and I sincerely 
hope that practically without discussion tae Senate may do to- 


nd local currency, yet it is true that it would re- | 


Our people know | 


| circulation is concerned, to allowing the national banks +o 





done heretofore for an increase of our circulating medium 
I need not say that the national banks are no favorites o! 
[ have not been enamored of them and doubtless they hay 
been of me. They have done wrong and harm perhaps, b 
is no reason why we should not seize upon them to bri 
a measure of relief if they are capable of doing it. Int 
stance I believe they have the power to do good, and I d: 
authorize them to the extent bill at least to r 
measure of help to our people. 
This is all I desire to say at this time in explanation of 
and of its motives. 
The VICE-PRESID The Chair understood th 
from Indiana to request the present consideration of the 
Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President 
Mr. VOORHEES. Ido. I am instructed by the con 
to make that request. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? fs 
Mr. COCKRELL. There is objection. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. TheSenator from Missouri o 
Mr. COCKRELL. There is objection, because ther 
number of Senators who desire to be heard upon this propos 
and who will have amendments to offer proposing to give 1 
masses of the people the same rights that are conferred u} é 
national banks and stop favorite and proscriptive legi : 
‘There is no objection, so far as the validity of the nationa 


of the 


weary 


} 
haa’ i 


dollar for dollar, because their paper does not derive one p 
of its currency and recognition by the massesof the peopl: 
its issue by the national banks. 

As to whether the national banksare solvent or insolvent 
immaterial question. The masses of the people take the 5 
upon their confidence in the United States and the Uniteds 
bonds deposited as security for the circulation. If ever; 
tional bank in the United States to-morrow were wiped « 
existence and declared insolvent, unable to pay a dollar, « 
dollar of national-bank circulation would be just as good as 

To-day, Mr. President, we have various kinds of money in 
culation in this country. We have the greenback as full 
tender. We have the gold certificate, we have the silver « 
icate, we have the national-bank note, and we have the U: 
States Treasury note or notes issued in the purchase of s 4 
bullion; and to-day the honest, toiling millions of the U 
States ‘know that the honor and integrity of the United bs 
are back of every one of these dollarsand they take one of 1 si 
just as quickly as they take another. 

There is no loss of confidence in this country in the mo 
the country; not a particle of it. The masses of the peop 
take a silver-purchasing certificate and a silver dollar , F 
quickly as they will take a gold dollar, and they take the: Le 
the bank and hide them away in their stocking and the, c 
them in the vaults of the safe-deposit company. Why 3e- K 
cause they have unbounded confidence that they can | 
money remain there one month or three months or six n F 
or one year or five years, and then take it out and at that | 
will be just as good as any other money on God’s green exr' 

Mr. VOORHEES. If the Senator will allow me, I co: 
every word he has said, and I merely wish to authorize 
that kind of money to be put in cireulation. That is the 
of the bill. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I want still more than the measur 
Senator from Indiana proposes. We want still more, 1 
simply ask for this much. Besides, we do not want to 4 


Es 


ad 


such a measure rushed through in aminute. The financi a 
tems that are upon us were not created in a day, and th fi 
not-created by unanimous consent in a morning hour. 

it distinctly understood that the people of this country \ 

understand the measures that are passed at this time. 

Senators may talk aboutthis bill restoring confidence. \ i 
is confidence lost? LIappeal to Senators to stop and thin! r 
confidence is destroyed. It isnot the confidence of the pe bs 
the United States in their currency. Think of ita minu . 


aman who has lost confidence in a silver dollar, a silver « 
cate, a Treasury note issued for the purchase of silver 
going to a responsible bank and draw out thatmoney and 
away in an old stocking or in a safe-deposit vault, to lie t 
week, or a month, or six months, or twelve months? Why 
do that? Because he has no confidence that the money |s 
Why, it is farcical. It is idiotic, nothing more, nothi: 
and nothing else, to talk about the people of the United 
having lost confidence in their money. I donot care wh 


of money it is, to-day the people of the United States kno 
the honor and integrity of the whole Government stand ! 
every dollar that bears the stamp and impress of the G 
ment, and iggeceivable for all public debts and dues. . 
Mr. President, I confess that the people Have lost confid 
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but in whom? In the financiers, rold monometallists, wh 


are undertaking to fasten their iniquitous and oppressive 
r r system upon the toiling millions of this country. : 
Confidenee has been lost in the banks that made this panic to 


or who cutand hedg« 


dand rolled it in tosuit th sel ve 
yn it escaped from the i l 





with them and with all 

yond their control, and the pe 
* m. Whatis the result 

é out the money that is in t 

da 10 or 15 per cent of the 


ved all the money in 

1at anybody else can 
enough in this countr: 
not it the whole financial system t 


Kast have been bui d 


+} 


ciers in the 
confidence, faith, hope, an cl 
the fabric falls. That is all th 
have got just as much money in this 


] The people have 





country 


as We ever 


dollar we have 


} confidence in every e got, 
hut they have not confidence in the men who have misled them. 
Now, let the men who are complaining and whose actions pro- 
( his panic say to the people of the country, ‘‘ This money 


; wearesolvent; we have misled you,” and then they may 








restore confidence. Confidence in them is all that is wante 
cr nce for the people to take back to the banks and deposi 
th he money and let it circulate; confidence that the peo} le 
W ike their money there and let the banks pay somebody else, 
and that person deposit it, 1 somebody else can pay it. 
ihave got to keep the n y of this country turning over 
a tdaily or you will havea panic. There isnot money enough 
in the country. I pointed it out here in 1891, and showed the 
st tics to prove that there was only about 10 per cent of the 


T 


liabilities of the banks in cash. I then showed (and I shall at 
some proper time read what I then said) that the whole financial 
st ture was based upon confidence, and the moment you de- 
stroyed that you had a collaps I. was called an inflationist then, 
a silver crank. 

Oh, no; no more money,” we were then told. ‘*Oh, do not 
h the financial question;” and I have a pile of circulars now 
from those identical men begging and pleading, ‘‘Oh, donot touch 


tou 


the financial question; do not destroy confidence; just let us alone | 


and we will get along splendidly,” while they were just going 
headlong towards the precipice over which they have gone now. 
We let them alone. We could not help ourselves, we could not 
get any more money in this country, and they have gone over 
the precipice, and now they turn around and say, ‘‘Giveus more 
money.” More money! But how willthey get it? Oh, no; they 
do not want to get it except it comes through their hands and 
they reap the richestcream off itina high rate of interest. That 
is the way they wantto getit. They wantit first to come into the 
hands ofthe national banks that they may be enabled to dole it 
out to the people at the highest s of interest that can be ex- 
torted in the midst of depression and financial crash. 

_We need more money in this country; ve have been told 
always that we were inflationists, that we were dishonest, that 
we were trying to scale down the public 
country; and now what do we behol 


hit 
Vut 





right in their own estimation to call everybody else corrupt and 
dishonest, issuing $36,000,000 of money. They say they have not 
enough money. We are exceedingly thankful that, notwith- 
standing these troublous times, they have demonstrated certain 
great principles for which the masses of the people have con- 
tended. They have demonstrated that this country has not 
money enough to answer the purposes of money in the transac- 
tion of its billions upon billions of business. Had we had in our 


country twice or three times the amount of money that we have 


to-day, this panic would not exist. 

No man can say that it would. ; 
we have in this country and it would not give us the amount 
yer ont that France has; and we should have had no panic. 

t would not have been in the power of a few single gold-stand- 
ard men to clasp in their grasp the financial.veins and stop the 
circulation of money. 

Mr. President, I simply objected to the present consideration 
of th bill in order that we might have time to examine it care- 
fully and prepare certain amendments to it. It can not be con- 
sidered in the morning hour. Even if itcould be, itis not proper 
that a measure of such vast magnitude and involving such im- 
portant principles should be passed in the morning hour. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President— 

Mr. COCKRELL. One moment; I am not quite through yet. 

Mir, VOORHEES. I beg pardon. 

Mr COCKRELL. Mr. President, I wish to state that I shall 
hever give my vote to any policy or principle of legislation which 


Treble the amount of money 
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indebtedness of this | 
10ld We see this honest, this | 
superlatively honest clearing-house of New York, who have the | 
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volume of 1 paper cire tion of this ¢ \ 
they will do by hat the lave ne 
[In i8S] en WV ASS ling ; 
inte down to o per cent upon the } 
manks came do l horde of hiv N 
York no L tired $1 O00 « t j 
Lé n n ace, n $s, 0 l 
yanie Ch is what they 1 o1 nd t W oO 
t Vv! the yminlo Lud « pow h 
cit t of the United States [heir cire yn 1s pe 
c Lu dy obj if this bill i 12 CO 
an indicatio hat in ture we shall wt nAtLo ankKS 
tO 18 tn ip ( y Of ft { 1 st l ito i 
7 oe 
N VOORHEES. Mr. President, of course objection 
make I ro over until to-morrow I en ut 
the proper time to-morrow I shall move to consid 
shall ask to put it upon its passage 
[ ha nothing to say in reply to the Senator from } 
except that this bill has, in the very terms used here now, three 
imes passed this body heretofore. It isqueer that I have never 


heard thisspeech before in my life. I have heard neither it nor 
anything likeitfrom anybod ] that is neither here nor the 


oay; but 
hill wil } , », 1 } ] 
bill will be placed on the Cal- 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The 


| endér. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
Mr. VOORHEES. I am instructed by the Finance Committee 
ittee to sit during the sessior 


to ask permission for that comm 
ting of the committee the d 


of the Senate. I shall call a mee 


after to-morrow. ‘The public seems to be interested in these 
matters. I give this notice, and ask that the perm be 
rranted 
= VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Indiana, that the Committee on Fir e | 
ermitted to sit during the sessions of the Senate? The Chai 
hears none 
WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 
On motion of Mr. QUAY, it was 
Ordered, That Julius M. Bates have leave to withdraw his pet 
papers from the files of the Senate 
SILVER COINAGE IN INDIA 
Mr. PLATT submitted the following resolution: wuaich 
referred to the Committee on Printing: 
Resolved, T 2,009 copies of the Herschel! report on 


rinted for the use of the S 
MESSAGE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
COWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a joint resolution (H. Res. 3) making immediately availiable the 


| lin he 
indgla D« 


nate 


FROM THE HOUSE. 





appropriations for mileage of Senators and Me rs of the 
House of Representatives; in which it reauester ie concur- 
rence of the Senate. 
PROPOSED FINANCIAL LEGISLATION. 

Mr. HOAR. Regular order 

Mr. BUTLER. 1 should like to ask p \ission of the Senator 
who called for the regular order to o : it to the 
resolution of the Senatorfrom Mas h ts{/Mr.] The 
amendment is intended to come ina word ‘* 1890,” in the 
third line of the tion. Ishould like to have the whole reso 


lution reported. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOAR. I did not mean, in calling for the reg 
to interfere with the routine morning business; but 1 give notice 
that as soon as it is concluded, I shall call up the resolution in re- 

| gard to the seat of Mr. Mantle. 


ar order 
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Mr. BUTLER. I ask to have the original resolution and the 
amendment reported. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. LODGEon 
the 8th instant, as follows: 
the Committee on Finance be instructed to report at once 


a bill to repeal the purchasing clauses of the silver act of 1890, 
August 22 


The resolution and the amendment 


Resolved, Tha 
to the Senate 
and that a vote be taken in the Senate on said bill on Tuesday, 
at 2 o'clock p. m., unless it is sooner reached 

Mr. BUTLER. Now let the amendment be read. 

The SECRETARY, After the date ‘'1890” it is proposed to 
amend by inserting: 

Als# a bill repealing the tax on such State banks of circulation as will sup- 
port their circulation by approved State or municipal bonds; a 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver at a ratio to be settled by Congress. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The proposed amendment will be 
ordered to be printed. 

MILEAGE OF SENATORS AND REPRESENTATIVES. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate 
House joint resolution No. 3. Let it be read the first time by 
its title. 

The joint resolution (H. Res. 3) making immediately availa- 
ble the appropriations for mileage of Senators and Members of 
the House of Representatives was read the first time by its 
title. 

Mr. COCKRELL. 
at length. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
at length. 

The joint resolution was read the second time, at length, as 
follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the appropriations for mileage of Senators, Members | 
of the House of Representatives, and Delegates from the Territories madein | 


the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation act for the fiscal year 
1804, approved March 3, 1893, be, and the same are hereby, made immediately 
available and authorized to be paid to Senators, Members of the House of 
Representatives, and Delegates from the Territories for attendance on the 
first session of the Fifty-third Congress. 


Mr. COCKRELL. That isa joint resolution of the House of 
Representatives which makes the appropriation for the pay of 


mileage, supposed to have been for the first regular session, be- | 
ginning in December next, available for the payment of mileage | 


at this session. I am requested by a number of Senators, who 
have great confidence that it will have a tendency to allay any 
panicky feeling, to ask that the joint resolution may be now 
considered and passed. [Laughter.|] 

Mr. FRYE, 
eration of that joint resolution. I suppose that it is pressed be- 
cause it is very much more important than a provision increas- 
ing our currency to about $40,000,000. That should lie over; 
that should await; but this resolution, by which I am to draw a 
couple of hundred dollars a month or twoearlier than otherwise 
[ should, it isimportant should receive immediate consideration. 
The country can wait. It is in no difficulty. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I hope the Senator will then object to its 
consideration. 

Mr. TELLER. Why does not the Senator object? 

Mr. FRYE. Why should I object? 

Mr. TELLER. 
thinks that this joint resolution ought not to pass to-day, that he 
should object to it. 

Mr. FRYE. I have notintimated that I did not think it ought 
to pass. Iwas praising the Senator from Missouri for urging the 
immediate passage of the jointresolution and simply criticising, 
to a certain extent, his objection to giving currency to the peo- 
ple and his insistence upon giving it to us. 

Mr. PEFFER. I object, Mr. President, to the present con- 
sideration of the joint resolution. 

Mr. GEORGE. 
resolution for which the Senator from Missouri asked consid- 
eration. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The joint resolution goes over, ob- 
jection being made to its present consideration. 

SENATOR FROM MONTANA, 

Mr. HOAR. I call for the regular order, and ask that the Lee 
Mantle resolution be laid before the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the resolution réferred to by the Senator from Massachusetts, 
which will be read. * 

The Secretary read the resolution reported by Mr. HOAR from 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections, March 27, 1893, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That Lee Mantle is entitled to be admitted to a seat as a Senator 
from the State of Montana. 


Mr. HUNTON. 


Mr. President, I shall not object to the consid- | 
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seat on this floor is not only a question of the highest privil 
but of the greatest importance to the Senate and the Sates of 
this Union. 

It should be decided without regard to its influence on 


D 
or the power of any party inthisChamber. Fortunately 1 


| cision now (no matter how made) will notaffect party su; 


| this vexed question and be a guide to the 


iso a billfor | 


| similar. 


here. Let us, then, consider itcalmly and judicially, f 0 
partisan feeling, and make a precedent that will settle 
decision of lik 
tions that may arise in our future history. 

The exact question before the Senate 1s on the report 
Committee on Privileges and Elections giving the ri; 
seat here to Lee Mantle as Senator from Montana. 

But there are two other like cases, one from Washingt 
one from Wyoming. The facts in these cases are pricti 
They raise the very same question. The dete 
tion of one will decide all three. We will therefore cons 
at once. 

In each of the cases the terms of the Senator elected 
Legislature of his State expired on the 4th day of March, 
each of the States the Legislature had met and organized 


| time prior to the 4th of March, when the seat of one of th« 


Now, [ ask that the joint resolution be read | 


The joint resolution will be read | 


ators from each State was vacated by operation of the Co: 
tion. In each of the States the Legislature, in accordan« 
the act of Congress of 1866, proceeded to elect a Senato: 
the vacancy, and continued in daily session to elect until t 
istence of the Legislature was terminated by an express | 
sion of the constitution of each State, and when thus termi 
the power of the Legislature in each State expired, leavi: 


| seat of each of the Senators vacated and the three States 
| out their constitutional represent ition. 








| governor. 
I would suggest, if the Senator from Maine 


In the case of Montana and Wyoming the sessions of th 
islature expired by constitutional limitation a few days 
the 4th of March, when the seats of the Senators were \ 
In the case of the State of Washington the Legislature ex 
by constitutional limitation after the 4th of March. So t 
the former two States the vacancy occurred after the ter 
tion of the life of the Legislature, and of course during its 
cess, while in the State of Washington the vacancy inthe S 
occurred when the Legislature was in session. 

Since this statement of facts was compiled the Senat: 
pointed from Wyoming has resigned, and this leaves on 
cases from Montana and Washington for consideration. | 


| facts, undisputed, raise the question whether under the Co 


tution the governor has the power to fill vacancies in this 
which arise by the failure of the Legislature to elect. 
There are two general “lasses of vacancies: one where the LL 
islature has elected a Senator, and the person elected h 
cepted the high honor, and a vacancy happens by his 
resignation, or removal; the other where the Legislature | 


| elected, and the vacancy happens by reason of the failure « 


| Legislature to elect. In other words, if the Legislature acts and 
the seat in the Senate is filled, no matter for how short « time, 


the governor has the right to fill the vacancy which may 
after happen in any way. This is conceded by all. But 
Legislature has not thus acted, then the question arises whet 
the vacancy created by this failure to act can be filled by the 
This is the question involved in this debat 
governor can fill the vacancy happening after the Legis 

has elected for a term, but it is maintained by the min 


| the committee that he can not unless the term has b 


I also object to the consideration of the joint | 


election. 

This construction looks technical, and it seems to me re lects 
on the wisdom of the framers of the Constitution, who c: ly 
meant to provide for a full Senate and a full represent 
all the States. They provided for elections by the Legis @, 
and for vacancies to be filled by the governor. It remains to be 
seen if they have failed to accomplish their object to have « ! 
Senate. 

There are two classes of rights belonging to the States 
the Constitution. 

The first embraces all those numerous rights which belonged 
to the sovereignty of the States and which were not surren 
to the United States, and the surrender of which was not 
sidered necessary to the formation of the Government 
second consisted of those rights conferred upon the States 
were absolutely necessary to the formation of the Feder«! | 
ernment. 

In this latter class comes the right of a State to send Senstors 
to represent it on this floor. Itis certain that without ti: 
vision in the Constitution—this agreement between the St:t's 
the election or appointment of Senators would have been 
known. This right of representation of State sovereignty 1n ' 
Senate was vital to the formation of the Federal Government. 
Without representation in the two Houses there could have bec2 


Mr, President, the question of a right to a! noCongress and no legislative department of the Governme.'t. 

















In providing for this department the framers of the Constitu- 
tion ought to have been, and it is maintained were, very careful 
to provide against vacancies in either branch of Congress. If 
there may be a vacancy in either House that the State could 
not fill, then there might, under extraordinary circumstances, be 
so many vacancies that Congress would cease for the time being 
to be a body representing the will of the people and States. This 
subject, the construction of first article and section 3 of the Con- 
stitution, should be approached and treated in the spirit which 
must have inspired its authors. If they failed to provide for the 
filling of vacancies in such cases as these, it is far better that 
these States should be in part without representation here than 
to violate the Constitution by their admission. Did they fail? 

The clause of the Constitution involving the right of these 
Senators to admission is in the following words: 

The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators from 
each Siate, chosen by the Legislature thereof, for six years; and each Sen- 
tor shall have one vote. 

I 


a 9 


vediately after they shall be assembled 
election, they shall be divided as equally as may be into three classes. 
seats of the Senators of the first class shall be vacated at the expiration of 
the second year, of thesecond class at the expirationof the fourth year, and 
of the third class at the expiration of the sixth year, so that one-third may 
be chosen every second year; and if vacancies happen by resignation, or 
otherwise, during the recess of the Legislature of any State, the executive 
thereof may make temporary appointments until the next meeting of the 
Legislature, Which shall then fill such vacancies. 

There is no other provision that relates to filling the Senate 
with two Senators from each State. No one can read this pro- 
vision and fail to find an intention to keep the Senate ‘full 
always full.” ‘*‘The Senate of the United States shall be com- 
posed of two Senators from each State.” When it is composed 
of less than two from each State, it does not measure up to the 
standard prescribed by the Constitution. Its framers intended 
to provide for a full Senate. If this is so, we should incline to 
that construction which will more nearly and more certainly 
keep the Senate full. The Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions, in their report, gives that portion of the Constitution 
under consideration this construction, which they maintain is 
authorized by the language of the clause, and enforced by the 
manifest object which its framers had in view. 

The committee maintain under this clause that the governor 
has the right to appoint in cases where during the term of a 
Senator, and before it has expired by operation of law, a vacancy 
happens. No matter how, whether by death, resignation, aban- 
donment, expulsion, or in any similar way ‘‘ by resignation or 
otherwise.” This is agreed to by the minority of the commit- 
tee and is not disputed by anyone. The committee go further 
and maintain that this power to make temporary appointment 
extends to a case where the full term of a Senator has expired 
by operation of law, where the Legislature of the State, whose 
duty itis to elect a Senator, has had opportunity to elect, but 
has failed to do so. This last position of the committee is com- 
bated by the minority. Able speeches have been made on both 
Which is correct? 

The broader view commends itself tomy mind. It seems war- 
ranted by the language of the clause and is better suited tocarry 
out what must have been the intention of its framers: to keep, 
as nearly as possible, a full Senate. A full representation of the 


in consequence of the first 









sides. 


The | 
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sovereignty of all the States; that our Government might be in | 


reality, as well as in name, a representative government. The 
Constitution says the Senate shall be composed of two Senators 
from each State. This was the object of the framers of the Con- 
stitution—two Senators from each State, always in the Senate, 
to be chosen by the Legislature; vacancies to be jiiled by the 
governor. In order to test the value of this view of the minor- 
ity we must first understand precisely what it is. It is very 
clearly stated by the distinguished Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
MITCHELL] in his elaborate and able speech on this subject, as 
follows: 

The minority of the committee hold to the view that, inasmuch as the 
Vonstitution in plain and specific terms provides in the first instance for 
certain definite specific terms of Senators, first of six years, then four, then 
two years, by virtue of the classification to be made immediately after as- 
sembling in consequence of the first election, and then provides 

“If vacancies happen by resignation, or otherwise during the recess oft 
Legislature of any State ’— 

it the vacancy contemplated and referred to is a vacancy occurring by 
‘eSignation, or otherwise, in one orthe other of these fixed ‘and definitely 
Gescribed terms, and that it has no reference whatever to any condition t 
may exist at the expiration of any of these regular terms, and this is sof 
4 great number of reasons. First, because it is the constitutional duty of 
the Legislature of a State, not only invirtue of the provisions of the Consti 
tution itself, but doubly so in virtue of the act of Congress of July 25, 5 
to provide by election in advance of such a vacancy for a successor to a Sen 
ator whose full term is about to expire. And it was never contemplated, as 
We submit, that the Legislature, no less than the executive, of a State wouid 
‘ai to perform this great constitutional function. 
in other words, we confidently insist for the reasons already fully indi 
cated that the vacancy referred to in the Constitution is a something that 
must be carved out of aterm to which a Senator has been chosen. Itis a 
vacancy that must “happen,” not by a predetermined fact, not by the oc- 
currence of something we all know long in advance of its occurrence is ab- 
solutely sure to occur at a certain date, but a vacancy which “ happens by 


ha 
ne 


res 











LSit 


Tesignation or otherwise;"’ that is, which happens in some such manner as a ' 
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resignation, in some like n in i r 
that we didr anticipat t, son ex 
pected and unanticipat expru ym 
‘ her like unexpected occt er 
wise 

He maintains that the vac ney must exist bv resig tion or 
otherwise, and the broud meaning of the word otherwis 1ust 
be contracted by the word resignation, and that noother vacancy 
is meant except of a like character with that proceeding from 
resignation; that is, the power of appointment of the governor 
is confined to cases where the regular term d been filled by the 
Legislature and a vacancy occurred afterwards and before the 
expiration of the term. 

Was this the meiwing of the framers of this clause Let us 
examine its history in convention. 

In the Madison Papers, containing tt’s debates, at page 
377, it will be seen that the Committee of Detail, appointed to 
submit the form of a constitution, reported through Mr. Rut- 
ledge on August 6, 1787, the clause on this subject, as follows: 

The Senate of the United States shall be chosen by the Legislatures of the 

| several States Each Legislature shall choose two members | es 
may be su} od by the executive until the rt meeting of the Legiaslat I 


member shall have one vote 
If this report had been adopted and if this language was in the 
Constitution, of course no question like this could have ar 


isen. 





The power of the governor to appoint to fill vacancies would 
have been unlimited. But objection was made. 

Mr. Wilson objected to vacancies being filled by the executives of the 
States. It was unnecessary, as the Legislatures will meet so frequ y. It 
removes the appointment too far from the peoy and the ex ttives in 
most of the States being electe by the Legislature As he ha vays 
thought the appointment of tne executive by the legislative department 
wrong. so it Was still more so that the executive should elect intot ris 


lative department 
Mr. Randolph thought it necessary in order to prevent incon- 
venient chasms in the Senate, etc 


Mr. ELLSWORTH 
cies. Where the 


It is only 


meeting ha 


Said that the € 


xe 


ppens t« 





ves may supply vaca 


the power will not 








ecisiative ear 


rom 


be exerted; as there will be but two members f a State, vacancie Ly 
be of great moment 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Senators may resign or not accept. This p 
is therefore absolutely necessary 

On the question of striking out ‘ vac may be s ed 
by the executives;”’ Pennsylvania voted aye, Maryland s di- 
vided and could not vote, and New Hampshire, Massac! tts, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Virgini Yorth Carolina, South Car- 
olina, and Georgia voted no. Eight States voted against and 


only one for striking out. 
The Convention by a vote of 8 to 1 refused to take from this 
- 1 ‘ at l A 
clause the unlimited power in the governors to fill va i 


Of course.if this exact language had been retained no question 
about the power of the governors in these cases could é 
arisen. 

Mr. Williamson moved to add to the words “ vacancies shall 
be supplied by the executives,” the words ‘‘ unless other pro- 
vision shall be made by the State.” This was objected to by Mr. 
Ellsworth, and was lost by the vote of four States for and six 
against it, as follows: Maryland, North Carolina, South ‘ na, 
and Georgia in the affirmative, and New Hampshire, Connecti- 





cut, Massachusetts. New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Virg 
in the negative. 


Mr. Madison, in order to prevent doubts wl er resignatio ud be 
made by Senators, or whether they could refuse to accept, moved t trike 
out the words after vacancies, and insert the words ‘“‘ happening by refusa 
to accept, resignation, or otherwise, may be supplie y the L i e of 
the State in the representations of which such vacancies shall happen, o1 
by the executive there ntil the next meeting of the Legislature 


This amendment of Mr. Madison 
sary to prevent doubts—what doubts ? 
Senator-elect could refuse to accept or 
These doubts arose because of the rule 
Commons, which prohibited a member 


vas deemed by him nece 

The doubts whether a 
resign after acceptance. 
in the English Ho 


fram vacati } 
Irom vacating his 


1S- 


This rule in the House of Commons was avoided by the accept 
ance on the part of the member of another incompatible office. 
To avoid and remove these doubts, Mr. Medison wished to put 
into the Constitution the American doctrine that a Senator 
could refuse to accept and resign after acceptance. It w r 
because he was dissatisiied with the broad language « the 
clause, as reported by the Committee of Detail, but | S 


wished to remove these doubts. 


{t will be conceded by those who sustain the report of minority 


that the language of Mr. Madison would have given to th 
governor the right to fill all vacancies as fully as the language 


ie ‘‘ otherwise ’ in Madison’s 
iin its meaningat : 


of committee of detail. Because tl 


amendment, if limited or 


cont P cle u 
be limited by refusal to accept and resignation. There 
‘*othe wise 7 would have referred 1 » eases like either of th two 
classes—where there was no commencement of a term by « on, 
as well as the vacancy created after the term had begun by elec- 


tion. 













Madison’s amendment would have borne the same construction 
as the language of the original report, and its only object, as de- 
clared by Mr. Madison, was to remove doubts on another and 
different point. 

t can not be,and probably will not be, denied that this clause, 
if adopted with Mr. Madison’s amendment, would have given to 
the gov r unlimited power to fill vacancies. This amend- 
ment was adopted unanimously, and by this unanimous vote the 
convention declared for the right of the governcrs to fill all 
vacancies arising from any cause. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. MayI ask the Senator from Vir- 
ginia a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. COCKRELL in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Virginia yield to the Senator from Ore- 

ons 

Mr. HUNTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MITCHELLof Oregon. The Senator will not claim, how- 
ever, that the Madison amendment was incorporated in the Con- 
stitution as finally adopted? 

Mr. HUNTON. I would not do the Senator’s able speech the 
injustice to maintain that, and if he had a little patience he 
would have found that I do not claim that. 

This unanimous declaration of the Convention was never re- 
versed by any vote in that Convention. No other vote of the 
Convention, as far as I can find, was ever taken on this particu- 
lar clause. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. 
adopting the Constitution? 

Mr. HUNTON. It is true, then, that when the Convention 
unanimously adopted Madison’s amendment, it was a declara- 
tion for unlimited power to fill vacancies by the governors, and 
if no other declaration was made by a specific vote on thisclause 
we must look at this declaration in arriving at the intention of 
the framers of the Constitution. That is the position I take. 

But, says the distinguished Senator from Oregon, the clause 
as framed by Mr. Madison did not go into the Constitution as 
finally adopted, but with the words “‘refusal to accept” stricken 
out, and therefore that class of vacancies embraced in the 
word ‘‘otherwise,” which arise from a failure on the partof a Leg- 
islature to begin the term by electionis not embraced, and the 
governors have no power to fill such. 

I trust I have stated the position of the Senator from Oregon 
fairly and fully. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. That is correct. 

Mr. HUNTON. How was the languageof Mr. Madison, unan- 
imously adopted in the Convention, changed? If the Convention 
went back on its unanimous vote upon Mr. Madison’s amendment 
and deliberately changed the phraseology of that amendment, 
then the force the Senator from Oregon ascribes to the change 
would have additional weight; but it was not so. 

After the convention had gone through with the report of 
the committee of detail and satisfied itself as to the various 
provisions, a commitiee on style and order was appointed, whose 
duty was, without altering substance, to improve the language 
and style of the various articles already passed upon by the Con- 
vention. 

To prove this, I cite from the Journal, acts, and proceedings 
of the Convention which formed the Constitution, and I take my 
citation from a book published in Boston by T. B. Wait, in 1819, 
which recites as follows: 


Was it not reversed by the vote 


SATURDAY, Seplember, 8, 1787. 

It wasmoved and seconded to appoint a committees of five to revise the 
style of and arrange the articles agreed to by the House; which passed in 
the affirmative— 

And I beg the attention of Senators to the power and preroga- 
tive of that committee on style and order. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregen. May Iask the Senator a question 
at that point? 

Mr. HUNTON. Certainly. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Suppose it is true that the pow- 
ers of the committee on detail, so far as the committee was con- 
cerned , extended only to improvement in style; suppose as a 
matter of fact that committee went beyond its powers and in- 
serted language which will not, by any possible rule of construc- 
tion, bear the interpretation that the original clause bore, and 
the Convention as a convention, finally adopted the clause as re- 
ported by the committee on siyle, are we in construing that 
Constitution to take the amendment with which the committee 
On detail dealt, or are we to take the language as we find it in 
the Constitution as‘finally adopted by the Convention? 

Mr. HUNTON. There is no trouble in the world in answer- 
ing the distinguished Senator from Oregon. We have to take 
the language as we find it in the Constitution as finally adopted; 
but when we construe that language upon a doubtful point, we 
have to take the proceedings of the Convention as a lamp to 
guide the mind of Senators in coming to a conclusion; and I sub- 
mit to the Senator from Oregon that if he had carefully consid- 
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ered the proceedings of the Convention, as he seems to } 
considered everything else in connection with this question 
would have found light enough thrown upon the clause as finy 
adopted to have come toa diilerent conclusion on ths subjec! 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I said if it was a case of d 
then there might be something in the Senator's argument: 

{ insist, with all due deference to him, that there is no ro 
doubt as to the construction of the Madison amendment and + 
construction of the clause which was finally adopted by the | 
vention. 

Mr. HUNTON. Then the meaning of what the Senato 
now is that he frankly confesses before the Senate that th: 
no particle of room for doubt as to his construction. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. No, I am not contending 
I admit there is room for doubt, or so able a lawyer : 

Senator from Virginia would not be found here advocati 
other side. As between these two clauses, however, so 
they bear upon this particular question, I undertake to say 
is no room for doubt. But these two clauses alone ma; 
decide the whole question. 

Mr. HUNTON. But the Senator from Oregon admits 
there is doubt upon the construction of the Constitution as 
adopted upon this subject. There being doubt as to how it 
be construed, I maintain that it is the duty of the distingui 
Senator from Oregon and all of his colleagues upon this tlo 
look at the history of the adoption of that clause of the ( 
tution and, if possible, to solve that doubt. That is all ] 
tain. E 
The resolution to appoint a committee of five to revise : 
style of, and arrange the articles agreed to by the Hous 
passed in the affirmative, and acommittee was appointed b: 
lot of the Hon. Mr. Johnson, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. G. Morris 
Madison, and Mr. King. Mr. Madison, whose amendme: 
been adopted unanimously in the Convention, was on this 
mittee on style and order, and yet we have never heard a 
in the Convention or out of it that Mr. Madison agreed to 1 
from the position he took when this amendment was unanin« 
adopted by the Convention. 

Mr. HOAR. Although he himself reported the debat 
the Convention. 

Mr. HUNTON. Although, as the distinguished Senato: 
Massachusetts says, Mr. Madison himself reported the d 
of that Convention. 

The House adjourned. (Pages 346 and 347.) 

This committee, under its power thus limited, made the ch 
in the clause and adopted the language as it appears in th: 
stitution. The Convention did not authorize any change 
affected the substance. We must conclude the committ 
not intend to alter the substance, and when finally adopte 
Convention believed there was no change of substance. 
is a legitimate reason. This clause, thus embodied into 
Constitution, must be considered in the light of what transp 
in the Convention. If we believe, as we must, that the cl 
amended on motion of Madison—adopted unanimously 
Convention—expressed the views of the Convention, the: 
doubtful cases of construction, at least, we should follow t 
tention of those who framed the clause. 

If this bese, then this clause must receive the broad 
struction of the committee, and their report must be sus' 
by the admission of these appointees to seats on this floor. 

Lexicographers sustain the committee in the meaning i 
to the word ‘‘otherwise.” 

Webster gives as its meaning, “in a different manner, 
other causes,” ‘in other respects.” The Century Dictio! 
gives similar definitions. But the dictionaries most i! t 
the time the Constitution was adopted were probably J: 
son’s and Bailey’s, both of which were published not long | 
the Convention adopted the Constitution. 

They define ‘‘otherwise”— 

Johnson’s English Dictionary, London, 1755. 
. In an indifferent manner. 
. By other causes, 
. In other respects. 

Bailey’s English Dictionary, London, 1764. 
1, Or else, by other causes, after another manner. 
2. In an indifferent manner. 
. In other respects. 

The committee maintain that the true meaning of the 
“otherwise” in this connection is “in any other way,” and 
embrace all vacancies, no matter from what cause they 
arise. ; 

The minority claims that it means in any other way simu®! 
resignation: that is, a vacancy happening after a reguiar wre 
has been begun by election by the Legislature, and rely on 50 
adjudicated cases to sustain this view. ‘The cases relied on ¢!ve 
the technical and judicial construction of the word ‘otherwise 
when found in statutes. 
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It is at least doubtful if the meaning of any clause in the Con- | id. There isa brief sketch of thedebate inN 
stit ition should be given a tec hnie il construc tion. M: ny O f its . oa ) ee ence trom whic oo : iw Senat 
members were not ‘aw yers and no doubt looked to the plainer | wh ted Mr. I on am thesround | : 
meaning of words like *‘ otherwise ” and believed they used the | happening at the beginning of t 
word assynonymous Ww rith ‘in any other manner.” The auton | & Mere not lawfully <r oe ae opt 
from Oregon in his spe ch, page 86, Says: ot ur oie at ? na oor / bn * tt 
ut what is the meaning of the word ‘‘otherwise’’ in the connection in : vnich thecor Lute te, except that of Mr. ¢ e, ¥ 
v 1 it is employed in the phrase, “If vacan 3 happen by r snation or | Cases where the appointment was I ) it vacancy | e! 
ot! rwise?”’ the rece ‘ f th i 0 of Cock bu ony 160 xo or \ 
rhe distinguished Senators from Massachusetts and Alabama, and other | 2@PP* ! aSO OF KO, LAG Gate of the ] t I i 
Senators Who support the majority report, claim that the word “other- | the Journals, hough in fa tit was afte t t d 
Ww in this connection, 1 ‘in any other manner,” while we of the | 2Ot cite the cs of Hindman, Smith, or Condit, not © then recent case of 
minority contend that, un the well-settled and universally recognized | Cutts, in deciding w! sh some Sonators then in « e ¢ part, 
rules of constitutional and | st en construction, it means “in like man- | 4Ppointments were made after the vacan 
ne r some such manner as resignation nothing to show w e Senate mea ) 
. some of which were no ight to its attentio ‘ yso! ' 
He refers to the case of Fenwick vs. Schmaltz (L. R.,3C. P., recognized the right of the executi ) app w 7 : ’ 
815), and uses the following extract: | happened. = e Cie 
neral word which follows particular and specific words of the same | , — Ge tes . ( ms SS seis a ne wh os - ‘ 
nature as itself takes its meaning f ey oS ee ) be restric ted | executive could makea of the State I 
to the same genu those words; or, in other words, as comprehending | in ant nof the « . an « : 
( things of the same kind as those designated by them, unless, of course, | J; was decided by the S . ich an app wo 
there is something to show that a wider sense was intended. : | The facts were that Mz 3 Se Ox ene 
“Unless, of course, there is something to show that a wider | 8d of March, 18 rh the Senate t i 
sense was intended.” This qualification will be found in the con- | #4 0f Mareb. | The gc ae f the Lem . 
struction of like phrases inall the cases. Thiscontrary intention | pointed Mr. Lanman as Senator, to sit in the Senate after the 8a of 
does appear here. The unquestionable object of this clause was | The Senate, by : of 23 t decided that the appo 
to ‘‘keep the Senate full—alwaysfull.” The history of the Con- tons | ee - ‘ ; aT hs . Ses ae > 
vention proceedings shows that by a vote of the CRO oe ae ie ee er ; 
was decided unanimously on Madison’s amendment that this was " a a he eee - ea t th ate: saggy tir 
the intention of the Convention, that the governor should fill Mr. Lanm a oe rding ven gy elses") Biel, prarcthann 
the vacaney when it happened from refusal to accept, resigna- | “}erent point Toadies the poin ene aaron went Gee Sees 
tion, or otherwise; that this intention wasnever changed by any | TOCO} ection o udge Poe See oes ly 2 hep en 
vote of the Convention, and the substance of the Madison amend- | #0nal Intelligencer of ch 8,182. HKecollect 1t was March 
ment was embodied by the committee on style with the change | aay Wine = the que = tion camo up, and four days | eae 
only in the language expressing it. telligen r roporte | the facts of the : 
t is submitted that there is in this case ‘‘something to show Mr. I anwO. aay l ask the Senator a q 
that awider sense was intended,’ and this wider sense must be ap- _ HUN SOM. ee 
plied and the conclusion of the committee sustained. This wider es AS ae L should ee ee eS 
sense given to the words ‘‘ by resignation or otherwise ” should | if} Mr. een co © i ee es ae — 
be as the committee maintained “ by resignation or inany other | ** eer od on the er Pry é - ae 
manner;” but whether we follow this plain meaning of the word, | | M1 : HU aes That PROT Gs Sh, USES RS = 
or the limited meaning placed upon it by the courts, there is | COPD UPpo! or eo oe 
enough in the history of the Convention to show that the broader the Sen ste based its decision. I sald a while ago i ae 
senseand meaning were intended and that ‘“ otherwise,” as here that a om a aa the en ae - a eae 
used, means “in any other way.’ belli een af ote eee Seer ee ee rece ae 
The precedents in this body also strongly and nearly unani- | See ee ee eee What does tl 
mously sustain the conclusion reached by the committee. As | United States Senate, shows that 1 oot ees) -eegeelge + meer pace 
recited by the committee they are as follows: | paper say in reporting the case? It says in an editorial not 
April 27, 1797, William Cocke was appointed a Senator from the State of | ~ a es ese Se ee ee eee 
Tennessee by the governor, his term having expired on the 3d of the preced- as fr a ne at a : an : eal a oa cine aesuiemamicvnrat tie. Semen 
ing month. On the 1léth of May, 1797, he presented his credentials, and was Seaeinneit mina This £ reall tre ater gp samira” wap a al 
admitted to take the oath of office without objection or debate. | untae ameh etremmetaness nate fer & pre edent: ali ‘ 
There is no use to deny or argue out o if the precedents of the | now be considered as a settled construction of the constitu al pi l 
Senate th: it the case of Wi liam Cocke, in 1797, prese snted the pent ac ae n ae he = : a ‘ he LD] yened,”’ or come to pass, before an 
identical question to the Senate of the United States which is | “PP men’ canbe mace ros 
presented in these cases here, and the Senate of the United So that the Intelligencer, which had the confidence of the 


States, without division or debate, decided that he was entitled 
to a seat upon the floor of the Senate, although appointed by 
the governor to fill a term which had notthen begun, byelection 
of the Legislature. 

March 3, 1801, the seat of Uriah Tracy, of Connecticut, became vacart by 
the expiration of his term of office. On the 20th of February, 1801, the gov- 
ernor of Connecticut reappointed him a Senator. Objection being raised to 
his credentials, he was admitted to the oath by a vote of yeas 13, nays 10. 

William Hindman, of Maryland, was afterward, on thenext day, admitted 
to the oath on like credentials, without objection. 

John Condit, of New Jersey, November 14, 1803, appointed a Senator from 
m SW v Jersey to fill the vacancy at the beginning of the term, was at dmitted to 
tke the oath. Mr. Condit's c credentials had been presented October 17, pre 

a 

March 4, 1809, Samuel Smith, of Maryland, app: Maes on that day by the 
governor of his State to fill the vacancy caused by the expiration of his own 
term, was admitted to his seat and sworn. 

March 4, 1809, Joseph Anderson. of Tennessee, took his s 
appointment from the governor of that State. 

May 24, 1813, Charles Cutts, of New Hampshire, appointed by the executive 
tofill the vacancy during the recess of the Legislature, was, without question, 
admitted to take the oath. This vac ancy Was at the beginning of the term 

March 4, 1817, John Williams, of Tennessee, appointed a Senator by the 

executive of the State, to hold said appointment until the meeting of the 
next session of the Legislature, was admitted. Hiscredentials were filed on 
the 10th of the preceding February. 
March 4, 1825, James Lanman, of Connecticut, presented his credentials of 
his appointment by the governor of that State, “to take effect immediately 
after the 8d of March, 1825, and to hold the seat until the next meeting of the 
Legisl: sture."" Mr. Lanman was refused the seat by a vote of 23 to 13. The 
Case Was referred to i select committee, who report the facts, but state neither 
nor conclusioa. 


They refused Mr. Lanman a seat upon this floor, as it is main- 
tained by the committee and su satained by the weight of testi- 
mony, not because the gov« had not the right to appoint at 
the beginning of the term, but because the governor hx ud nori ight 
to a ute the v: acancy and appoint before the vacancy hap- 
pened 


The committee say they have looked into the Journals of the Senate, and 
that the cases of Cocke, Tracy, Anderson, and Williams.are the only analo- 


eat by virtue of an 





} Y 
reason 


ernor 





of its reports, four days after the 


whole country in the integrity 
the United States reported 


question was raised in the Senate of 
the case, andreported the point upon which the case turne 
how it was dec ided. I say, therefore, again, thi the weigh t of 
testimony is that the point here under c sn eae 1 was not 
volved in the conside ration by the Senate of the Lanman 

The State of Arkansas was admitted to the Union in 1836. In October, 1836 


ind 














the Legislature of that State elected Ambrose H. Sevierand William S. I 
ton Senators. On the allotment of the Arkansas Senators to their respe 
tive classes, as required by the third section of the first articleof the Con 
tution, Mr. Sevier was placed in the class of Senators w term of ser ’ 
expired on the 3d of March, 1837. The Legislature of Ari ss had 1 oD 
portunity to fill the vacancy,and were not in session after @ result of th 
allotment was know! 1 in that State. January 17,1837, the governor of Ar 
kansas appointed Mr. Sevier to fill the vacancy which would take place on 
the 3d of March. When Mr. Sevier’s credentials were presented at 

ter session, Mr. Webster suggested a doubt of the validity of theappointment 
in which Mr. Sevier himself concurred 

That was an appointment to b gin a term, not to fill out a va- 
cancy occurring by resignation or  omhee ‘wise in the Senate, as 
understood by the minority of the comeail e, but an appoint- 
ment to fill a term which begun by his appointment 

At the March session the credentials were referred to the Committee or 

| the Judiciary. Mr. Grundy, from that committee, reported in favor of M 
Sevier’s admission, and he was admitt« 

Mr. Grundy’s report states that it is not int 1 by th t 
in question the correctness of the decision in the Lanmar e; tl t 
case pro eeded on the ground “that the I ature 1 provide for all 
var ies Which must occur at ut s 1 ind that the ex 
} irat ion of a regular term of s ’ 3 1 ugency as is en 
braced in the second section of the first article of the Constitution.” 

Isay, therefore, that the Lanman case is certainly no precedent 
which can be re pon to sustain the position assumed on this 
floor by the minority report of that committee. 

Coming down toa em ; —— we find the case of Charles H. 
Bell,of New Hampshire. He was ap oint d by the governor to 





fill the vacancy happening in the »xpiration of the 
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term of Senator Wadleigh on the 3d of March, 1879, during the 
recess of the Legislature. 

The Committee on Privileges and Elections reported against 
the right of Mr. Bell and sustained, by their report, the doctrine 
of the minority report in this case. The report gave rise to an 
exhaustive and able debate, and resulted in the seating of Mr. 
Bell by a vote of 35 to 28. The Senate, by a majority of 7, sus- 
tained the doctrine of the report of the commitiee in this case. 
There was no doubt, and none can be suggested by the able Sen- 
ators on the other side of this question, that this identical ques- 
tion was not only involved in the Bell case, but was ably debated 
pro and con upon the floor of the Senate and decided by a ma- 
jority of 7 in favor of the right of the governor to appoint. 

In 1885 Henry W. Blair was appointed Senator by the gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire to fill a vacancy which happened in the 
Senate on the 4th of March, 1885, and during a recess of the 
Senate. That was to fill a term which had not begun by elec- 
tion by the Legislature. It was not to fill a vacancy happening 
by resignation or otherwise, as understood by the minority of 
the committee, but it was an appointment by the governor to 
fill a vacancy occurring by the failure of the Legislature to elect 
at the beginning of the term. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ginia yield? 

Mr. HUNTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I ask if it is not a fact in that 
case, as also in the Blair case which followed it, that the Legis- 


I wish to ask the Senator a ques- 


Does the Senator from Vir- 


lature of the State, whose business it was to elect a successor to | 


the Senator whose term expired on the 4th of March, did not 
meet until the following June, and is it not afact thatit appears 
from the debates in those cases that many Senators placed their 
vote upon the simple and sole ground that the Legislature whose 
business it was to elect a successor had never had any opportu- 
nity to elect? 

Mr. HUNTON. I certainly concede that. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Therefore 

Mr. HUNTON. No, no; wait a moment. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Very well! 

Mr. HUNTON. I want to know now of the Senator if he con- 
cedes that if the Legislatures had not met in these three States 
and the term had not begun by election, the governor would 
have had the right to appoint? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. No; Ido not. With the view I 
have of the Constitution | think it would make no difference; 
but I do think and believe that the action in the Bell case and 
inthe Blair case can not with propriety be referred toas a prece- 
dent for the position taken by the majority of the committee, 
from the fact thatthe Senator has conceded here to-day that many 
Senators voted to seat those gentlemen for the simple reason 
that the Legislature, whose duty it was to elect, had not had an 
opportunity to do so. 

Mr. HUNTON. If that be true, the Senatorfrom Oregon will 
excuse me for saying then the word ‘‘ otherwise” in the clause 
of the Constitution means more than the Senator from Oregon 
concedes it to mean. If ‘‘ otherwise” in the Constitution means 
that the governor has a right to fill the vacancies which occur 
by the failure of the Legislature to elect at the beginning of the 
term because the Legislature has not met in the meantime, then 
he concedes a meaning of the word “ otherwise” which must be 
carried out by giving it the meaning contended for by the ma- 
jority of the committee. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Certainly not. I have already 
said that under the view I take of the Constitution it makes no 
difference whatever whether there has been an opportunity on 
the part of the Legislature to elect or not, but it did make a 
ditference to a great many Senators who voted on the Bell case 
and on the Blair case, who had gotten the idea, and perhaps 
hold to that idea yet for anything I know to the contrary, that 
because the Legislature, whose business it was to elect, had had 
no opportunity of electing, therefore the governor had the right 
to appoint. I do not believe it. 

Mr. HUNTON. But it is true that in that case the Senate of 
the United States seated a Senator appointed by the governor 
of the State of New Hampshire to occupy a seat on this floor 
and to fill a vacancy which happened at the beginning of aterm. 
The Senator can not escape that. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I admit that. 

Mr. HUNTON. Then, that is a precedent even in the admis- 
sion of the Senator from Oregon, that in that case the word 
otherwise” must be construed much more broadly than he 
would maintain, and it must be construed te mean, according to 
this precedent, to fill a vacancy occurring by resignation or 
otherwise; that is by failure of the Legislature to elect at the 
beginning of the term because it has not been in session to elect. 
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That yields, in my opinion, the whole question as to the construc. 
tion of *‘ otherwise.” 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, if the Senator from Virginia wil] 
pardon me for one suggestion, a very much stronger case than 
the present— because in the present case the Legislature has failed 
to elect, and there was no fault in the State or the people by; 
having amajority for any one person—is the New Hampshire 
where the people of the State had deliberately put into their « 
stitution a provision which made it impossible. So that all ¢ 
arguments which have been made on the other side will ap 
with much greater strength to that case than the present. 

Mr. HUNTON. Certainly, I agree to that. So I miint 
that in the New Hampshire case, the Blair case, the Senate 
the United States deliberately placed upon the word “ otherwise” 
a construction broader than is admitted by the minority in their 
report in the present cases, and put upon it a construction w} 
can not be limited by cases where the Legislature had not met 
It must be construed, as the majority of the committee maintai, 
it shall be construed, that the word *‘ otherwise” means ‘‘in an 
other way.” 

In the Blair case the questions involved now were again 
sidered and ably discussed. Blair was declared entitled to his 
seat by a vote of 36 to 20. In this present Senate this question 
has been tacitly decided. In March, 1893, before the Senate n 
in called session, the credentials of the Hon. SAMUEL Pasco 
were presented and read to the Senate. They showed on their 
face that he was appointed by the governor of Florida to {il| » 
vacancy happening on the 4th of March, 1893, at the begin: 
of a new term of six years. This case raised the very qui 1 
involved here. Senator PASCO was seated without opposition 
or debate, and the distinguished Senator from Oregon sat in his 
seat and saw a Senator sworn in upon this floor whose ere: 
tials involved the identical question which he has so ably de- 
bated in three other cases. 

These precedents ought tosettle the question. They are, with 
one single exception, harmonious. Indeed, so strong are those 
precedents that one of the ablest as well as one of the most 
candid Senators of this body, while agreeing with the « 
clusion reached by the minority, asserts positively that h: 
gards the question as settled in favor of the power of the g 
nor to appoint in the cases under consideration. So clearly was 
he of this opinion that hedid not object tothe swearing in o! | 
Senator from Florida [Mr. PAsco], whose case raised this \ 
question. On page 72 of the RECORD, the Senator from Misso 
Mr. VEST, is reported to have said: 

Mr. Vzst. If the Senator from Connecticut will permit me, I wish to: 
asingle remark inreply to the Senator from Massachusetts and the Se: 
from Alabama, who made the same point, and that was, that we sat 
silently and permitted the Senatorfrom Florida [Mr. PASco] to be sw 
without question. After the decision ofthe Blair casein 1885, which at 
the decision in the Bell case in 1879, I have been so weil satisfied that the 
opinion of the Senate was against me upon this question that I have never 
raised it; not that [ ever = So correctness of my opinion, but | 
I considered it useless to bring it before the Senate again. The succe 
Mr, Blair, or rather, I believe, the intervening Senator between Mr. 

Mr. Blair, was sworn in without opposition. 

I have not changed my opinion on the subject, because | did not o! t 
the swearing in of that Senator, and the Senator from Florida himself knows 
that I affirmed to him privately my opinion that he was not entitied to a 
seat on this floor, in my judgment, although the ruling of the Senate j 
Bell case and the Blair case had beenotherwise. Idid notraise the qu: 


but I never considered myself estopped from doing it at any time if | 
proper to raise it. 


While his judgment was not convinced, he yielded to the | 
cedents in such cases and raised no objection to the sweari! 
of the Senator from Florida. 

It would seem that this long list of precedents, extending 
1797 to the present time, should long since have settle this 
question, and those who, like the Senatorfrom Missouri, ) 
that it was settled wrong should have acquiesced in this s 
ment, and these Senators whose right to seatson this floor is dis- 
puted, should have been sworn in without objection. 


oS 


I have said the precedents from 1797 to the present time are 
harmonious, 
A case of like character same before the Senate in 17!)4, in 


which the question under consideration was decided the 
way. In that case, Gedrge Read, a Senator from the Stite 0! 
Delaware, resigned his seatin December, 1793, at which time t 
Legislature was notin session. The Legislature met the ! 
ing January and adjourned in February without electing « 
tor. On the 19th of March Kensey Johns was appointed 2 > 
tor by the governor. His credentials were referred to 
Committee on Elections, and on the 28th of March, 174 
committee reported the following resolution: 

Resolved, That Kensey Johns, appointed by the governor of the S' 
Delawareas a Senatorof the United States for thesaid State, is not en! 
to a seat in the Senate of the United States, a session of the Legisiatu 


the said State having intervened between the resignation of said G: 
Read and the appointment of the said Kensey Johns. 


This resolution was adopted by a vote of 20 yeas to 7 nays. 
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This precedent is very much relied on by the Senator from 
Oregon and is entitled to great weicht, because it followed in 
quick succession the at of the Constitution. It wasdoubt- 
less decided by some of the framers of the Constitution. 

But unfortunately for those who rely on this case, it was re- 
versed in 1797, only three years after, and beyond question by 
many Senators who had also taken part in the decision of the 
Ke nsey Johns case three year: before. Itis justasprobable that 
as many members of the Convention took part in the decision of 


the William Cocke case in 1797 asin the Kensey Johns case in | 


1794. Be this as it may, the Senate, without objection or de- 


bate, in 1797 decided this question in favor of the right of the | 


covernor to appoint for the beginning of a term, and this prece- 
dent has been practically followed ever since. 

So strong have been these precedents that the Senator from 
Missouri has declared he considered this question settled in favor 
of the rigkt of the governor to appoint where the Legislature 
has met and failed to make an election. 

It is maintained with confidence that the question involved in 
the cases under consideration has been settled too long to be dis- 
turbed now, and that it has been settled in accordance with the 
true meaning of the Constitution. 

[ shall vote to seat these Senators, and shall feel assured I am 
carrying out the spirit which animated our fathers who framed 
this clause in the Constitution, ‘‘to keep the Senate full—al- 
ways full.” 

PROPOSED FINANCIAL 


Mr. LODGE. 
lution which I introduced last Tuesday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. LODGE 
on the 8th instant, as follows: 


LEGISLATION. 


Whereas Congress has been called in extraordinary session on account of 
the unfortunate condition of business; and 

Whereas some measure of relief can be obtained by the immediate and un- 
conditional repeal of the purchasing clauses of the silver act of 1890: There- 
fore, 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be instructed to report at once 
to the Senate a bill4o repeal the purchasing clauses of the silver act of 1890, 
and that a vote be taken in the Senate on said bill on Tuesday, August 22, at 
2 o'clock p. m., unless it is sooner reached. 

Mr. GALLINGER. According to notice given yesterday, I 
desire to submit an amendment to that resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to amend the resolution by 
adding thereto the following: 


_ And that said committee be also directed to report to the Senate that in 
its opinion it is inexpedient and unwise for Congress to attempt to radi- 
cally change the existing tariff laws of the United States prior to March 4, 


1897. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I do not propose to detain the 
Senate at this time with any elaborate financial or economic 
argument. I desire merely to make a very brief explanation of 
the reasons which induced me to offer the resolution and of the 
facts, as they appear to me, on which it rests. 

The resolution contains two propositions—one in favor of the 
repeal of the purchasing clauses of the silver act of 1890, and a 
second one providing for taking a vote upon that repeal on a 
certain day. The repeal of the purchasing clauses of the silver 
act of 1890 is not with me a new idea born of the present condi- 
tion of business in the country. 

More than two years ago I introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives a bill for the repeal of those very clauses. Without 
now going into the abstract merits or demerits of that legisla- 
tion, [ did so because I believed that that legislation contained 
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Mr. President, [ ask for the reading of the reso- | 





| 





was then, and yet there is to-day almost a currency famine in 


the country, and rates of money are panic rates. The currency 
of the country is locked up. It is a truism; it is a commonplace 
to say so; we all know it It is locked up. Why? Bb se 
there is no confidence. That is the answer which is aiways 


made, and it is the true answer 


Ihe first step, therefore, as it seems to me, toward restoring 


confidence is to lower the excessive rates of interest which now 
| alarm the small property owner, the man of limited means who 
has drawn his money out of the bank and put itin his pocket 
Money in London to-day is lending at 14 per cent on « d at 
24 per cent for time money. There is a eable between | ion 
|and New York. Theyare familiar with the ( of o 
ities and the credit of our Government. Money in New kk 
is lending at anywhere from 10 to :0 per cent, and they ore as 
eager toget a high interest in London as they areanywhere else 
inthe world. Their money does not come in. Why Bi Ise 
| they have the belief (whether ri:htly or wrongly! will pau 
to inquire) that we miy atany time go upona single si nd- 
ard,and they do not want the money they have lent in vid 
back to them in a silver dollar. The result is that there is a 
prohibition that stops English money from coming. 
i think the repeal would remove that prohibition, and that 
foreign money would flow in; rates would decline; and w e 
rat-s decline then I think you would again see the hoards tha 


alarm lest we were going on a silver basis hus created at home 
return to the customary channels of circulation: we should hav 
normal rates for money and some relief to o 


r distress, 


But I also believe Mr. President, that there is one still mor 

| important effect to be derived from the repenl of these purchas- 

ing clauses. The public mind to-day is fix pon them as one 
of the great causes of the present condition of things. 

The universal belief of the business interests of the country 
to-day is that if the repeal could <¢ it would brine relief to 
the country. It is said that this is mere ntime So t 
Confidence in business, on which prosperity rests, is a ma r of 
opinion and sentiment. The business interests, which in their 
extended operation sooner or later touch the welfare o ry 
human being in this country, however they may differ as tor 
dial legislation, agree that there is relief in the repeal of those 
purchasing clauses, 

Mr. STEWART. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt 


| him? 


Mr. LODGE. I should like to finish what I am now sayi 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts declines to yield. 
Mr. STEWART. All right. [should have liked to ka 


question, that is all. 
Mr. LODGE. It is the sentiment of the business interests, I 





was saying, that there is relief in repeal. It may be said that 
there is a panic existing. Suppose there is. If there is, you 
can not reason with a panic; you must quell it. Repel will 
| bring a measure of relief because the business world beli:ves it 
| will. It is largely a matter of sentiment. Yes! and if C 
| restore the tone to the sentiment of business by miki this 
repeal, I believe you will take the first great step towards r 
cuing the country from the difficulties and distresses in which 


in itself the seeds of distrust; that it was likely in time toalarm | 


and shake the business world. Ithought that the business world 


would soon come to believe that the tendency of that legislation | 


was to put the United States upon a single silver standard. 
Whether that belief would be correct or not I shall not pause 
now to discuss, but I think events have justified me in the fear 
which I then had of these results. The condition of the country 
to-day shows that the alarm growing out of those clauses which I 
anticipated has, in a measure at least, come to pass. 

Tam very far from thinking that these clauses are the only 
cause of the present condition of the country. I think there 


' 


are others, some perhaps as potent as this, in producing the | 
present lack of confidence; but that this silver act of 1890 is one | 


great cause of the eras distress, and that it is the one 
uppermost in the public mind, I have no doubt or question. 

[ think the practical effect of repeal would be a tendency to 
lows r the rates of interest on money, to make money easier and 
relieve the existing stringency. We have at least as abundant 
& currency to-day as we had a year ago, when money could be 
borrowed at a low or normal rate of interest. Our credit as a 
nation is as good. Every dollar of our currency is as good as it 


XXV—z2 


it is now plunged. 

I do not for one moment forget that we must have affirmsti 
and positive legislation in regard to our currency. It is1 
sary, in my judgment, in order to put that currency upon » firm 
and sound basis: but affirmative leg 
consideration, ample discussion, above all, time, and ] 
that now it is more important than any financi 
cussion that we should save time, that we should act 
that we should come to som: ‘ision here in Congress wv 
we have been called together by the President in extraordi 
session to meet this very emergency. 

Something was said in the debate that sprung up the other day 
about polities in this matter. in hurdly be ’ 
my resolution, which is in direct line with wise and urgent re- 


slation will take tho 
or econor q. 


de 


There e 


commendations of the President for immediate repeal. | 

part, I do not think it is a question of large or small party poli 
tics. There is a great crisis upon this country at this mo it 
There is an amountof suffering going onand astill larger amount 
promised, the like of which !, at lest, in my life have never seen. 


In the presence of such a crisis as that [ for on 
usual arts of politics or party monagement will be 


consumed like 
stubbleinthefire. They will notavail; 


believe that the 


and I think what the peo- 
ple want above everything is to see action. some sort of action 
here in this Senate Chamber. If we are tohave free coinave, let 
us knowit. If we are to have a limited coinage, let us know it. 
If we are to have an unconditional repeal, let us know it 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST] yesterday said, in re- 
ferring to the condition of the silver States, that if we were to 
have legislation to close the mills of New England every Senator 
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from those States would be here ready to offer the most bitter 
resistance. Mr. President, the mills of New England are closed 
now. There is no need of further legislation. At this moment, 
with the exception of two mills, there is not a spindle turning in 
the city of Lawrence, and they employ 12,000 hands. There is 
only one mill going in the city of Lowell, and they employ 
over 20,000 hands. 

There are over thirty thousand people out of employment at 
this moment in only two of the cities of the Commonwealth that 
I in part represent. Multiply it by ten and you get some idea 
of the distress that rests upon the State of Massachusetts. Mul- 
tiply it by a hundred and you get some idea of the distress per- 
vading the Northern States, and when there is such a blight 
resting on the industries of my own State, and of all the other 
great industrial States of the North, for one I have no mind for 

arty politics or for delay. I ask simply for action. I believe it 
is the highest duty that the Senate can perform to take the 
quickest possible action. 

It seems to case, Mr. President, to which I may apply the 
words of a very distinguished predecessor of mine, Mr. John 
Quincy Adams, ‘* I would not aanbenstns I would act.” 

Mr. President, the resolution offered by 


Ine 2 


Mr. WOLCOTT. 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LopDGx] does not 
afford proper scope for general discussion of the silver question 
at this time. When that discussion shall come before the Sen- 
ate it will be upon broader and upon wider grounds. But lam 
unwilling to let the resolution upon which the Senator from 
Massachusetts has spoken sd ably and so forcibly pass by with- 
out entering my protest as to the preamble which precedes his 
resolution. It recites that— 

Whereas some measure of relief can be obtained by the immediate and 
uncenditional repeal of the purchasing clauses of the silver act of 1890: 
Therefore, 

Resolved, ete 

Mr. President, 1 agree with the Senator from Massachusetts 
that this is nota party question. Ifeel greatly relieved, in view 
of some unpleasant relations which some of us have sustained 
for the past few years on this side of the Chamber, that a ques- 
tion has arisen wherein the Democratic Executive and the Massa- 
chusetts Senators may agree. It isa most auspicious and a most 
significant occasion. Itis a most delightful foreshadowing of 
the days when party rancor shall cease and all notes of discord 
be blended in one harmonious melody. I believe the next thing 
in order will be for the President of the United States, who is 
fortunately untrammeled and unembarrassed by any previous 
utterance on the subject, to frame some election law which may 
perhaps meet the views of the Senator from Massachusetts, and 
then our reconciliation will be complete. [Laughter. ] 

But, Mr. President, to bring relief by the repeal of a law there 
must have been someinjury by thatlaw. Whatinjury has been 
inflicted by the Sherman act, and what is to be the measure of 
relief afforded by its repeal? I have yet to hear a single intelli- 
gent man state on his conscience that he believes the Sheriman 
act has wrought the injury under which this country nowsuffers. 
I have yet to hear a single man of experience in financial mat- 
ters or in public affairs say that the unfortunate financial crisis 
through which we are now passing has aught to do with the 
Sherman act. Everybody will admit, monometallists and bi- 
metallists, that the Sherman act is vicious in principle and 
illogical so far as it affects the silver coin of this country. 

It is vicious in that it makes of silver a commodity and de- 
thrones it from the pedestal whereit belongs. Itisillogical and 
vicious in that it leaves the silver bullion in the Treasury un- 
coined and leaves this vast mass of silver coin a menace to Eu- 
rope, which foreign nations that might incline to join with us 
in the double standard fear may be dumped upon her markets 
atany time. These are itsdisadvantages. It has likewise some 
advantages. It is a quasi recognition of silver. The onestrand 
which yet holds this country back from monometallism has been 
of infinite value, in the hope for the final and full recognition of 
silver that it has inspired in the human breast. The fact that it 
has afforded an enlargement of the currency from month to 
month, keeping pace with the needs of this country, has been 
of inestimable advantage during the past three years; and after 
the Baring failure, if it had not been for the Sherman act, 
nobody knows how serious the panic might have been, how great 
the suffering we might have undergone. 

Even, Mr. President, in these last few months the Sherman 
act has saved us from infinitely greater disaster than we would 
otherwise Have encountered, As was ably said by the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] in a letter to a New 
York paper, it has given us a currency backed by the credit of 
the Government and by silver at its bullion value. That is a 
pretty good currency. Perhaps it is a little better vurrency 
than the $37,000,000 of clearing-house certificates now in circu- 
lation in New York backed oats by rediscounted paper and held 
by people who are clamoring for the repeal of the Sherman act. 
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_ The only tangible statement I can get from anybody as to { 
injury which the Sherman act is inilicting, is by people 
claim there is a lack of confidence in Europe’ by reason of 
existence upon our statute books of the Sherman act. V 
such limited investigation as I have been able to give, | 
find that statement borne out by the facts. 
enormously held in Great Britain, perhaps to the ext 

2,000,000,000. Great Britain suffered serious loss in Aro: 
and in Australia and her other colonies; she was force 
and her securities came over here. 

The cheapest came first. It isimpossible to state wha 
tion of American securities held abroad are securities pay 
gold and what are securities payable in lawful money; b 
nevertheless true and susceptible of proof that the secu 
which came back came back irrespective of the material in \ 
they were payable. No betterillustration of that can be aff 
than the fact that the New York and New Haven Railroad st 
the Pennsylvania Railroad stocks, and other dividend-p 
railroad stocks which have permanent and steady value h 
come back. Their dividends are payable in lawful mone) 
notin gold. Thosesecurities are still largely held abroad. B 
cheapest and the weakest securities come first, and they 
irrespective of whether they are payable in silver or ir 4 
The great sale of foreign securities, the great liquidation w @ 


U 


Our securities 


has been taking place in the last few months in this countr: Ri 
come not because Great Britain lacks confidence in Am EA 
financial methods or American finance, but because they 


compelled to sell. And it is true that when Europe had 
breathing spell there came again a healthy demand for our | a 
abroad, which was checked by the Reading fiasco. 

Almost every ill that flesh is heir to is attributed in th 
totheShermanlaw. Idonotbelieve even a Philadelphia b 
would accuse the Sherman law of being responsible for the ki 
ing disaster. The whisky trust came next. Mismanage: 
fraudulently conducted, it went to pieces and engulfed 
fortunes. Was the Sherman law responsible for that? 
cordage trust, organized and managed by the select financi 
New York, came up like a mushroom, and was dissipate: 
vanished, and with it vanished millions of dollars. Woul ; 
say that the Sherman law was responsible for that? An 
the New York press figure up daily the market quotations 
year ago and the market quotations of to-day, and they s1 
the balance between them, and say that silver and the She 
law are responsible for the difference. 

If, Mr. President, the Sherman act is not responsible f se 
condition of affairs abroad, still less is it responsible for 1] 2 
dition of affairs here. They tell us,and the Senator from M 
chusetts tells us, that if we will repeal the Sherman act 
will be renewed confidence in this country. How will it « 
and from whom? Will it come from the farmer who 
grain commanding a lower price than ever before in the | Bs 
of the United States? When you threaten him with cuiti fs 
$4,500,000 a month of increased circulationand bring him 
face with an appreciating currency which must bring in its 
lower prices, are you going to bring confidence to him b: 
ting off the purchasing provision of the Shermanact and p 
nothing in its place? 

When the papers yesterday and the day before announc: 
the banks were unable to furnish the farmers of Indian : 
Minnesota and the Northwest with even the currency su s 
to move their grain, do you mean to tell us that confidenc fs: 
come back if you will only unconditionally repeal the S| 
act? Will it bring confidence back to the railroads, w 
diminishing earnings week after week, earnings which w 
minish in a still greater ratio in the months to come, v 

overty-stricken people unable to get their currency fro rs 

anks, and with the price of their grain constantly decre 
Is it to bring confidence back to them? Will it bring conti: ’ 
to the millions of people in the far Northwest, who have 
their principal industry stricken down by the existing con 
of affairs, and which the passage of this resolution would ent 
obliterate? Will it bring them confidence? Those people, 
President, law-abiding and orderly, ask, under the protect 
the flag, to be permitted to earn their living and to carry « 
industry which the law has recognized since the foundati 
the Republic. 

The Senator from Massachusetts tells us that we want, 
unconditional repeal, and afterwards some measure will | 
acted for the recognition of silver. You say to those pe 
already almost homeless, with the roof of their cabin gon 
poverty before them, ‘‘ If you let us knock out your found:t 


aida 








stone, and obliterate all trace-of your home, and the place © & 
your habitation, in the time to come, after we have had consi ’ 


eration, we will build you a stone-front house.” Now, Mr. |’ 
ident, confidence will not thus be brought back. e 
Will you bring confidence to the banks by the repeal of t) 


Sherman act? The banks do not want confidence: they watt 
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money. The y want other peop e's money. Is the repeal of the Mr. PASCO It will be understood that it go OV 
Sherman act to bring them confidence? Will the repeal of the | n 
Sherman act bring confidence to the laborer or the artisan who The PRESIDING OFFICER. There wil! 
had his money in the banks and who has drawn it out? That is por 
where the resolution seeks to hit. They want some legislation Mr. GALLINGER L gi notice that to-mor to 
hat will bring confidence back to that man. And that brings us, | address myself very | ly the resolution 
President, to the real secret and cause O the present exist- | Senator { Massa setts [M L, nd th 
ing financial panic. [t has come p be. se Oo ropea oi ‘ 
losses. It hascome because Russia : ia : been buy- Mr. HOAR | 
il cold: and it has com because we hay had to lig idate large Mz = i NA RT. i > 
holdings of foreign securities, and we have our money in their | chusetts p eds, ive 
SK iti [It has come because we have purchased more than | utes ! P 
e! ki LOD { 
B h ‘ lent 
( : orth -ESIDING OFFICER. 
( er in t i legis- | | t 
, the ¢g 7 san 5 ( HOA 
e \ not res , t lor Lit ul \ ( \ M . 
, oe nel Ul I CI ng < I ) t ) 
t] g hout the land that unless the Sherman law was rep« ( ~ Ww ‘ t 
3 and silver demonetized they would be ruined. itut ( ] n 
r have heard it from the house tops, and those of us who | tim xcitement, of di 
are debtors have heard it ad nauseam, when we have sought to | have been enacted amid predict 
renew our loans; we have been told that unless you repeal the |. ex ions of contem ro ( 
Sherma n act we are all going to be ruined. They have raised a | ful and angry opposition at l 
hue and cry and clamor they can not still, until finally the peo- it I nt od fortune, as it has 
ple of this count have begun to believe there is something | American people, that it | ver 
wrong, not with i yi policy of oo ntry, but with the | from the nettle Danger; that it has le 
tions that hold their money, and t rare drawing it « co o1 Lé its gi 
They are not drawing it out because aber distract silver, or be- | the R f the so ) t : 
ca they distrust our country, or because they distrust Con th of feeble ! rt, of « 
gress, for the silver certificate is laid away in the stocking sid¢ tent, of bre faith. of d t ‘ 
by side with the gold dollar. suffering debtors, of cl te edi 3, 0 vlessr of 
It is distrust of the instit itions, and legislation can n lp reb ym, and popul: ommotions North and § { 
for confidence is a plant of slow growth, and it depends upon | State constitutions, f 17s ( t 
faith and trust i hes naction. Allthe legislation that we may | the United States, the judi ‘t lt rr 
enact will not bring confiden back to the man who has taken | State and national, which i the foundation of 
the ae a financial institution solely because he does no tions 
believe that the financial institution would pay him his money From the : ct history « } rson 
when hea called for it. the acquisition of Louisiana, t establishmentof s 
What legislation is needed, Mr. President, we : ll ata loss | and t rreat naval glori var of t 
to know. For my part, and in the small share I ma in it, | terable woe of the rebellion t] itio 
I intend to conduct myself, not a citizen alone of : ion, but | permanent ¢« en 
as a citizen of a great ieeublic, "Wo all seek a common result. | tive achievements of the past th 
We all seek that which shall be of the greatest benefit to our be- [ believe that from the } panic, 8 
loved counti Prophecy is futile, but I may be permitted to | Occasion, we may yet get an ial blessing, nd 
record my conviction that \ hen prosperity does come ba ick to this stable « ney But we m 
country it will be after we have announced to the world that we | our f heir time, « th 
are a nation of bimetallists, believing in hard money, both gold keep the panic out of the Senate Cl ihe 
and silver; when we have anno meed t » the nations of Kurop that 1 one respect the nat 1of t Unit 
we propose to have our share of the gold of the world; that we are We settle our financial policy ir cOl nce with ft 
rich enough to hold i ntitled by our resources and our | V0t The great merean nations of t 
credit to have it, and ume time we have opened our | comn ly in form, refer to | 
mints to the free and u coinage of silver, and have re- | trai 1 Great Br n co t Gove t B 
bs turned to h paths F ti s of t yz pu lie YD hs h . En the rept tative 1 l 
By s0 long as we followed t rht us financial prosperity and | few men who have become recognized t 
; happiness, and which, L r we have diverged from them, | cir , and acts upon their a¢ Ver vy men f P 
é have brought us financial disaster and panic. liament would think of thr t] ow 1 rt i 
E PARITY OF GOLD AND SILVER bate on a financial question Inst 1 of th ( ( 
is = F ee : — party who ar thelr recogen ile ers Oo 1 subiects 
Mr. HOAR. Mr. Presid nt, [ desire tospeak to the joint reso- pose this is sti more true of Fran ( ! f 13 
lution of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST], if the Chair | and of Holland. 
will lay that measure before the S« oa! ., But with us t finan the coun ] 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution of the Senator | while the football of parties and of factio 
from Massachusetts | |Mr. LODGE] will be temporarily laid asid in public office, or seeking public office, every t 
and the joint resol ition of the Senat fe teem Missouri[Mr. Vrest] | to get ni i by extravas », Overy l 
will be taken up, if there be no objection. scribbler who escapes contempt only by concealing | 
Mr. HOAR. [ask that it be read. ality, every agitator who would marshal class against class, e 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be | anarchist whoseeks to overthrow all social order, every brawle 
read. who would stir the passion of section against section, of hy 


The Secretary read the joint resolution (S. R. 4) to maintain | against capital, of debtor against creditor, of the poor a 
the parity of gold and silver. as follows: the rich, prates slibiv about the currency. and 18 sOMe 

















Resolved by the Senateand House of Representatives, etc., That the American representation o1 sophistry about the currency as his 

eople from tradition and interest favor bimetallism and the free and u misch ‘ . 

imited coinage of both goid and silver, without discriminating against Yet nothing is mors than that ( t 
either metal; thatit is also the established policy of the United States to currency is an advantage o the clas ] é yatt 
Maintain the parity of the two metals, so that the debt-paying and purchas 8 ae we oer wg : 
1g power of every dollar shall be at all times equal; that it is the duty of | 2nd brings nothing but evi A cIsas i rt sses tO w! 
ongress to speedily enact such laws as will effectuate and maintain these the appe ilismade. As Web r sald ne ly sixty 
Objects. ago: ° 

ago: 

_ Mr. PASCO. I should like to ask what becomes of the pend- He who tampers with t rency robs labor of its bread. H 
ing resolution offered by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. | indeed, to greedy capit b is keen sighted and may shift for 
LopcE]. Is it the understanding that it goes over until to-mor- | 2¢,>°Ssars labor, which Is honest. unsuspecting, and too busy with 1 


row > ent to calculate for the future. The pr ysperity of the working Ass li 
ow without further action: moves, and has its being in established credit, and a steady medium of pay 


kK The PRESIDING OFFICER. It goes over for the present, if | ment. All sudden changes destroy it. Honest industry never comes in for 


here be no oth any part of the spoils in that scramble which takes |] ~ whe Sn amenities 
er n > we _ y pa Ss] sin tha ramble whi ale lace when th irren¢y 
Senator who desires to be heard upon it to- | of the country is disordered. Did wild schemes or projects ever benefit the 


‘. y: ! industrious? Did irredeemable bank paper ever enrich the laborious? Did 
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violent fluctuations ever do good to him who depends on his daily labor for 
his da.ly bread? Certainly never. 

All these things may gratify the greediness for sudden gain or the rash- 
ness of daring speculation; but they can bring nothing but injury and dis- 
tress to the homes of patient industry and honest labor. Who are they that 
_ by the present state of things? They are not the many, but the few. 


‘hey are the speculators, brokers, dealers in money, and lenders of money | 


at exorbitant interest. Small capitalists are crushed, and their means 
being dispersed, as usual, in various parts of thecountry, and this miserable 
policy having destroyed exchanges, they have no longer either money or 
credit. And all classes of labor partake, and must partake, in the same 
calamity. 

Mr. President, there aresubtleties in these financial questions 
surpassing the subtleties of metaphysics. No theologian, no 
schoolman, no doctor of the civil law, no writer on contingent 


remainders or resulting trusts or executory devises was ever | 


? 


called upon to deal with more hair-splitting distinctions and pro- | 
found speculations, more logical puzzles baffling the human in- | 


telligence than can be found in the works of writers on finance 
in this ov other generations. 
that there is no subject of legislation which so demands wise and 
dispassionate consideration, and whose clear understanding and 


And yet it is not too much to say | 


correct resolution is so vital to all the best interests of society. | 


As Alexander Hamilton declared in his famous report: 

The general state of debtor and of creditor; of the relations and consequence 
of price; the essential interests of trade and industry; the value of all prop 
erty; the whole income, both of the state and of individuals, are liable to be 
sensibly influenced, beneficially or otherwise, by the judicious or injudicious 
regulation on this interesting object. 

Credit is the life-blood of trade. A sound currency is to the 
affairs of this life what a pure religion and a sound system of 
morals are to the affairs of the spiritual life. And we should 
beware of the men who seek to make of this great interest an 


The misfortune of the American people, in regard to this cur- 
rency question, is the spirit and temper in which it has been de- 
bated on both sides of arate the other House of Congress, and 
in the press. It is difficult to find upon either side an honest 
statement of the other’s position or an honest answer to the oth- 
er’s argument. What bimetallist, what advocate of the free 
coinage of silver at the old rate can recognize himself, or his opin- 
ion, or anything he believes in and stands for, in the portraiture 
drawn by his antagonist? What man who believes either that 
we must submit to the standard of value established by the con- 
sent of the commercial world, or who even believes that the 
world’s supply of gold is enough to meet its demands for a stand- 
ard, oracurrency, without sensible fluctuation or change of value, 
entertains any of the opinions or desires thatare imputed to him 
by the pressor by public speakers in certain sections of the coun- 
try? 

Mr. President, any man or party in the Eastern States who 
should desire to have the value or the purchasing power of the 
dollar increased in order that the value of debts, or that assured 
and permanent incomes might be increased, or in order that 
speculation in gold or in credits might be rendered more pro 
able, would be hurled from power and buried in infamy by the 


| swift and righteous indignation of the whole people of those 


States. The prosperity, the power, the happiness, the rapid 


| growth of the Northwest and the South areas dear tothe people 


| of New England as their own. 
| sire and strive for, is not an appreciating standard of value but 


What they want, what they de- 


an unchanging standard of value, so far as the lot of humanity 


| will admit. 


instrument of personal or party advantage, or of exciting hatred | 


or discontent, or disturbing social order, wherever such men 


may be found, whether in high places or low, whether speaking | 
in the Senate Chamber or through the press, as we would beware | 


of those men who have used the religious feelings of mankind as 
instruments for like purposes. 

And, Mr. President, as, in dealing with the great religious 
problems which concern mankind a few strong instincts and a 
few plain rules—the lessons of experience—the authority of a 
few safe guides, are found by the masses of mankind sufficient 
unto salvation; as all the law and the prophets are summed up 
in two simple commandments, easily to be understood, and easy 
to be practiced, so, I believe, the path of safety through the finan- 


| annual interest is to be paid throughout that period. 


cial difficulties which surround us is in like manner to be dis- 


cerned. 


share of political power is entitled to be respected who approaches 
the duty of this hour in any partisan or sectional spirit or in- 
spired by the desire to reap partisan advantage from the public 
calamity. Our task is to discover and to remedy the great evil 
under which all classes and all parts of the country suffer. 
workshops are closing, the banks are stopping payment, work- 
men are idle, the homes of the poor are threatened with want, 
and the property of the rich is in peril. 

We may differ in opinion as to the responsibility. 
we may find substantial agreement as to the cure. If I can find 
any opportunity to help save the ship, I care not whether a 
Democrat or a Republican is in command. Whatever errors 
President Cleveland or those who follow him have committed 
in the past—whatever mistaken purposes they may have for the 
future—I am willing to act with themin the present, if by so 
doing I can help to restore my country to the safety and the 
prosperity which she enjoyed up to March 4, 1893. 

[ can conceive of no better evidence of the prosperity of a na- 
tion than that its people are universally well employed at a rate 
of wages, or other form of compensation, which yields to them 
the necessaries and comforts of life. Indeed, it is not so proper 
to speak of this state of things as an evidence of prosperity as to 
speak of it as the definition of prosperity. That was the condi- 
tion of the American people, beyond any other known, in the 
autumn of 1892, and for a long period before. The President 
himself, in his late message, describes the situation: 

With peytecunsrens, with abundant promise of remunerative production 
and manufacture, with unusual invitation to safe investment, and with 
satisfactory assurance to business enterprise. 

Not only did this condition of things exist, but by the con- 
fession of our eminent statisticians, free traders, and monomet- 
allists, as well as protectionistsand bimetallists, it was a condi- 
tion of things which had been improving year by year. The 


The | 


But I hope | 


The merchant, the manufacturer, the builder of railroads in 
the Eastern States is a constant and perpetual debtor. The 
wage earner, the depositor in savings banks, the holder of the 
policy of life insurance, the widowand orphan who are living on 
the spare savings of the husband and father in his lifetime are 
constuntand perpetual creditors. They arealike interested that 
the obligation contracted to-day shall be precisely the same ob- 
ligation, no greater and no less, when it is to be discharged, five 
or ten or twenty years hence, or whenever its annual or semi- 
The pres- 
ent value of the dollar as a medium of present exchange can be 
ascertained with reasonable accuracy by the parties to any con- 
tract. 

Appreciation and depreciation can be ascertained and provided 
for. But, to use the expressive phrase of Mr. Balfour, ‘* mone 


oe : e | ie . recor p ionti nay ta Snip vec > spinds of time ” 
No man whom the American people have trusted with any | }® the record of obligations extending over long periods of tim: 


And it is an injury, it is destruction to any community which has 
risen in civilization above the pirate stage, when that record 
is liable to uncertainty or is the subject of speculation or gam- 
bling. Ifthe peopleof the Northeast seem to the people of anoth 
part of the country to be contending for anything likely to bea 
hardly upon them, it is because they do not see or antici; 
such a result, and not because they desire it or are indifferent 
to it. 

So, Mr. President, on the other hand, I do not believe th 
any large number of the people of the Northwest desire t! 
destruction of property, impairment of credit, or any in 
whatever to the people of the Northeast. Their ambition is to 
acquire property, their hope is in the establishment and main- 
tenance of credit. They always have depended, and for a lor 


| time in the future they must depend, for these things on a close 
| alliance and an interchange of advantages with the people whose 


children they are, with the States whence they came, and with 
communities from whose institutions they have modeled th: 
own, and with whom in the great and glorious future they mu 
live or bear no life. Chief among the resources of the West is 
its alliance with a wealthy and prosperous East. The we lth of 
the East must perish but for its alliance with a wealthy and 
prosperous West. 

There are wild utterances everywhere. They are heard from 
Boston and New York and Chicago as often as from San [ran- 
cisco or Denver. But they do not come chiefly from Americans, 
and they do not represent the prevalent spirit of any American 


+ 


| community. 


purchasing power of wages had been increasing for twenty years, | 


although the tendency at the same time had been to diminish 


the length of the day’s work. The problem before us is to re- | 


store that condition of things. If there isany lawon the statute 
book which has had the effect to disturb it, or if there be any 
threat or fear of new legislation which is to affect or disturb it, 
it is for us to change that law and to make that legislation im- 


possible 


| 


The people of the United States are divided on this question. 
The two sides are, in my judgment, equally honest and equally 
intelligent. One believes that the policy of the other leads to 
an inrvease of the burden of debt, to the contraction of the 
world = supply of currency, and tothat worst form of fluctuation 
in the standard of value, the constant increase of the purchasing 
power of money, with its consequent fall of price and strangula- 
tion of business. Another portionof the people believe, with 
equal sincerity, that the free use of silver, at its old rate, by % 
single nation alone leads to the destruction of the obligation of 
existing debts, the impossibility of any secure credit for the 
future, and turns all fixed business into speculation and gambling. 

Each party is equally honest and sincere, and the two parties 
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desire, in my opinion, the same thing—a currency which shall 
be sufficiently abundant for all exchanges, domestic and foreign, 
and a standard of value which shall be as unchangeable through 
the years and generations as the wit of man can devise. The 
proprietors of silver mines not unnaturally desire to sell thei 
product to the best advantage. But Ido not think they or their 
advocates on this floor will claim that we shall adopt any policy 
with regard to the currency merely that they may sell their 
product at a profit. What they would say, I suppose, is that, 
believing as they do, the disuse of silver for the purpose of cur- 
rency to be attended by consequences disastrous not only to the 
people of this country, but to all mankind, the fact that laborers 
and capitalists who are engaged in their special industries are 
likewise to be ruined by it, does not render it any more accept- | 
able to them. 

The great and fundamental difference between these two par- | 
ties is the difference as to two questions of fact. 

First. Isthe existing stock of gold available for currency suffi- 
cient, with the yearly addition to that stock, to maintain prices | 
at their present level and keep the burden of debt from growing 
heavier year by year in the future? 

If it be, then the advocates of silver have no right to demand 
its consideration when we are regwating the currency, but 
must, like other producers, stand or fall by the general policies | 
by which we encourage American industries. 

But if it be not sufficient, if the cord of indebtedness is to 
tighten year by year around the neck of the debtor by the rap- 
idly increasing value of the gold dollar, then the advocates of 
bimetallism are justified indemanding that every lawful resource 
of the Government shall be exhausted and every energy of the 
American people taxed to its utmost to prevent such a result. 

Now, Mr. President, I can not find that the researches of our 
statisticians enable us as yet to decide this question to our rea- 
sonable satisfaction. The tables which are used by the bimet- 
allists show a constant increase in the value of gold since 1873. 
As compared with the forty-five principal commodities selected 
by Mr. Sauerbach, they show a constant increase in the pur- | 
chasing power of gold as measured in those commodities, and | 
show, on the other hand, a comparatively small falling off in the | 
value of silver. On the other side, the monometallists point 
out that if you strike out from the list the articles whose pro- 
duction has been greatly cheapened by increased labor-saving 
appliances, or whose price in the market has been lessened by 
the vast recent saving in the cost of transportation, there has 
been very little fluctuation in gold. 

I can not myself escape the apprehension that the bimetallists 
areat least partially inthe right. Itmay be thatthe appreciation | 
of gold has not yet taken place to the extent of their belief. But 
there is a large stock of silver still in use in the United States 
and on the Continent. What has been done as to India, and 
what is to be done by us, have not yet had an effect which can 
be measured. 

The second question is not so difficult. Is it possible for the 
United States to maintain a standard of value in separation or 
isolation from the rest of the civilized world? 

Upon this question, ifI could see any escape from the reason- | 
ing of the President in his message, I find no escape from the 
lesson of our recent experience. While I do not attribute our 
present disasters in any part to the legislation of 1890,I do 
attribute them, to a serious extent, to the failure of the present 
Executive to assure the country and the world that he would 
use the power given him to maintain the two metals at par. 
This, with the prevalent dread of what a distinguished member 
of this body described as ‘‘a war of extermination upon the 
protected industries of the country,” accounts, in my judgment, | 
for our existing condition. 

I have been, ever since I was old enough to have an opinion 
on the subject, a bimetallist. I think that is true of all the | 
American people down to 1873, with a veryfew exceptions. But 
it has been the bimetallism of Alexander Hamilton, of Wash- | 
ington and his Cabinet, of the framersof the Constitution, of the 
members of the First Congress, and of the Constitution of the | 
United States. It always recognized and took for granted that 
the money standard of the world’s dealings must be settled by 
the usage of commercial nations. It recognized also that if 
there were a change in the relative value of the two metals the 
more valuable metal must, in the end, prevail. I do not under- | 
stand that there is any purpose anywhere to discard the use of 
silver. It is still, and always must be, a large instrument in the 
commerce of daily life in all countries. Even when the use of 
silver is directly confined to that of subsidiary coinage, it is not 
insignificant or unimportant. We have about $50,000,000 of 
subsidiary coinage, but every dime of that coinage passes from 
hand to hand a hundred times where the gold dollar would so 
pass once. 
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| ognized in the Constitution. 
| cold and silver coin a tender.” 


| the new Constitution provides that no State 


| port on the mint and the coinage. 
arguments of the monometallists. 


| , . . 
| ple of bimetallism. 
| force. 


| lem in which Washington and his Cabinet joined. 





The lesson of all experience points to the use of gold and s 


to effect exchanges and to me isure values for the commerce of 
mankind ‘rom the foundation of the world they have performed 
this great office. They are known as the precious metals in the 
ul ive rsai l o lage of civi ize i men, They are ad eK ima they 
ne are adapted, by permanence, by their capacity for being 
coined and stamped, for the convenience with which nay 
be k: pt nd transported, to perform ft 1is service for mankind. 
They are the only complements of each othor. If the v ht 
and size of silver, in proportion tO 11s V le, be too gl tito ise 
in large transactions, the size of gold, in proportion toits value, 
is too small for safety and convenience in the smaller and com- 
| moner transactions of life. 
Silver circulates everywhere to-day, and will circulate every- 
where until time shall be no more, as the money of the common 


people, whatever may be the action of the Government 
In the countries where gold is the only 
indard of value, silver is still the instrument of the commerce 
of man’s daily life. Sometimes one has risen fora few years, 
perhaps for a generation, in value as compared with its com 
panion, and sometimes the other. Sometimes mistaken financial 
policies, sometimes popular excitement, sometimes the schemes 
of designing speculators, may have depreciated or exalted one 
at the expense of the other. But this august and regal pair 
the queenly silver and the royal gold—have maintained through- 
outall ages, and through all time will maintain their companion- 
ship and their supremacy. If you undertake to settle this 
tion by driving either from the country, you will have no peace 
until it The principle which recognizes both has 
its foundation in nature, and in the experience of man. 

Naturam expellas furca; 

Iterum iterumque redibit. 


recognized lawful 
Tt 


Sst 





;ueS- 
jues 


is restored. 


You may drive out nature with your legislative fork, but 
again and againshe comes running back. This doctrine is ree- 
‘* No State shall make anything but 

‘* No State shall coin money, emit 
bills of credit, make anything but gold and silver coin a tender 
in payment of debts.” 

That the words ‘‘money” and “gold and silver” were re- 
garded as equivalents in constitutional meaning is shown by the 
fact that the Constitution makes a separate provision as to bills 
of credit and does not include them in the sentence which ap- 
plies to money. It is not gold or silver that a State may make 
a legal tender, but gold and silver, the legal value of which, by 
another clause of the Constitution, is to be determined by Con- 
gress, 

Chief Justice Ellsworth and his associate, who represented 
Connecticut in the constitutional convention, in their report to 
their constituents of the proceedings of the convention, say that 
‘shall make any- 
thing but money a legal tender for the payment of debts,” show- 
ing that, in their judgment, the word ‘‘money” and the words 
‘*vo'd and silver” are identical or equivalents. 

Alexander Hamilton considered this question in his great re- 
He gave fullest weight to the 
He admitted that the money 
unit had up to that time virtually attached to gold rather than 
to silver. But with the fullest concurrence of President Wash- 
ington and the statesmen of his time, he declared for the princi- 
His arguments have not lost their original 
They have not been answered in any discussion. The 
people of the United States, when the tempest has passed, will 
settie down and be reconciled to the solution of this great prob- 
They never 
will be permanently reconciled to any other. 

To annul the use of either of the metals as money is to abridge the quan- 
tity of circulating medium, and is liable to all the objections which arise 
from the comparison of the benefits of a full with the evils of a scanty cir- 
culation.—Hamiiton’s Report, Lodge's Edition, page 243. 

Daniel Webster declared more than once, and with great em- 
phasis, that the Constitution requires the coinage of both metals; 
and it would be a disobedience to our constitutional duty were 
Congress to discard either. 

Mr. President, all our great financial authorities of both purties, 
from the framers of the Constitution. from Alexander Hamilton, 
and Jefferson, and Webster, and Calhoun, and Benton, and Chase, 
and Fessenden, Federalists and Republicans, Whigs and Demo- 
crats, down to the disturbed period which followed the war, have 
agr ed upon this policy. There were differences which divided 
political parties. Whether Congress should authorize a paper 
currency, under careful safeguards, redeemable in coin, or should 
leave that to State discretion, or to private enterprise, was a 
question which divided parties and made and unmade Presidents 
and administrations. But down to the year 1863 it never was 


heard in this country that the legal tender and the standard of 
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ralue should be anything but gold and silver; nor was it ever 
claimed until 1873 that both gold and silver could not be relied 
upon to perform this service. 

T have no doubt that the Committee on Coinage, who reported 
and enacted the statute of 1873, were actuated solely by a consci- 
entious desire for the public good. I would give nocountenance 
to the miserable slander that they were acting in the interestof 
capitalists or monopolists or of creditors; or that they desired to 
conceal what they were doing from the American people, or from 
anybody. They selected for their single standard what was then 
the cheaper metal, a metal not only then the cheaper, but of 
which a large and constantly increasing supply was confidently 
expected. The scheme was proposed in the report of the Direc- 
tor of the Mint, was recommended by the Secretary of the Treas- | 
ury in his re port, was printed in the House of Representatives 
thirteen times, was called to the attention of chambers of com- 
merce, was the subject of deliberate discussion in some of them, 
and was well known to leading financiers. 

The Senate first voted to request the President to open a cor- | 
respondence with other countries in relation to the unit of value. 
That correspondence took place. Then the Director of the Mint 
proposed, in his report, to adopt asingle gold standard. Then 
the Secretary of the Treasury urged the measure in his report 
to Congress. Then the matter was referred by Mr. Hooper of | 
the House, to public bodies for their opinions. 

I have the pamphlet report made to the New York Chamber of 
Commerce by Mr. Ruggles on the subject. It was well known to 
leading financiers. Isaw some resolutions the other day, passed 
in Chicago, in regard to Mr. Ernest Seyd,and I think the honora- 
ble Senator from Nevada (Mr. STEWART) denounced him on this 
floor as an agent who came over here for the bankers of England 
to get Mr. Hooper to do this mischief. Am I mistaken? 

Mr. STEWART. He was here on two occasions. He spent 
the winter here. 

Mr. HOAR 








Mr. Ernest Seyd was an authority on all practi- 
cal mechanical measures connected withcoin. Mr. Hooper wrote 
to England asking his assistancein the matter. Mr.Seyd wrote 
him quite a long letter ear ly in the year 1872, and he then came 
here. I have his letter to Mr. Hooper, making the final diseus- 
sion upon the bill which Mr. Hooper submitted; and after sug- 
gesting in that letter various practical reforms, which are of lit- 
tle or no importance in this connection, Mr. Seyd goes on with 
able and elaborate argument against monometallism, and says 


an 

the great fault he finds with Hooper's bill is that he undertakes 
to bring this country to the gold standard, which he thinks 
would be destructive, and against which he had written a book 


at home; and he urges upon him the free coinage of silver at the 
rate of 400 grains to the dollar. 

Mr. STEWART. We never had any doubt that his public 
writings were to that effect. 

Mr. HOAR. Iam speaking about the letter, which I think I 
will bring down to show my friend from Nevada, and which is at 
my rooms at this moment. Mr. Seyd wrote it to Mr. Hooper after 
the bill was framed, most earnestly and laboriously urging him 
not to adopt monometallism and recommending that the standard 
of silver be 400 grains instead of 415. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pasco in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield to the Senator from Dela- 





ware? 
Mr. HOAR. Certainly. 
Mr. GRAY. If the Senator from Massachusetts will permit 


me, I should like to ask, in view of the exceedingly interesting 
statement he has just made in regard to Mr. Seyd, whether there 
is anything that would prevent his putting that letter in the 
RECORD as part of his speech? 

Mr. HOAR. I will state very frankly that | wrote to Mr. 
Hooper's son-in-law, asking him if he had any correspondence 
on this subject, and stated in the letter thatI should treat what 
he sent me as confidential unless it were otherwise agreed; and 
although I have given that assurance I[ feel sure that there will 
be no objection to the publication. I have ventured to make 
this statement, and I expect to obtain leave.to have the entire 
letter printed before long. 

Mr. STEWART. Ishould like tosee the letter in proofas part 
of the evidence showing what business he had here at the time. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. Hooper wrote to a gentleman named Alfred 
Latham, who, I think, was then or had been recently the Di- 
rector of the Bank of England. Mr. Latham wrote back a letter 
in which he commends Mr. Seyd, and says he first showed Mr. 
Hooper's letter to Mr. Seyd, who is the great authority on that 
matter, except that Mr. L atham thinks that Mr. Seyd is in error 
in regard to the matter of monometallism. Thereupon this cor- 
respondence takes place. This is not a very important matter, 
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but it shows the wild and excited state of mind which wort] 
gentlemen (some gentlemen, [am afraid, not very far from wh« 


| lam speaking at ‘this moment get into in regard to the con 


and motives of those with whom the y differ 


Mr. STEWART. If the Senator from Massachusetts all 
to me, I say frankly-—— 

Mr. HOAR. [alluded to the Senator pa wticularly. 

Mr. STEWART. I say frankly I believ : the bill was b 


: 


sign kept from the Senate. 








Mr. HOAR. The Senator voted for it. 

Mr. STEWART. I deny that. 

Mr. HOAR. Idonot want to go into any argument of 
kind, but the Senator voted for it himself. It was prin : 
thirteen times. 

Mr. STEWART. I deny that. 

Mr. HOAR. He did not vote against it. 

Mr. STEWART. ‘There was no vote upon it at all. | 
show right here, if the Senator will give me time, that no 
voted for it. 

Mr. HOAR. But, nevertheless, it is true that it att 
little general notice. Mr. Hooper, the chairman of the « 
mittee, stated clearly to the House the effect of the bill and 





not get the House to listen. Other 
bers of the committee made the same statement. 

Now, Mr. President, I suppose the fact is that all mank 
with the exception of a few experts, were very little instr 
in regard to that measure. 

Mr.STEWART. Has the Senator a reference to the 5} 
of Mr. Hooper? 

Mr. HOAR. 


plained that he could 











No; but it bas been’quoted in debate more 


once. 

Mr. STEWART. If the Senator has the reference I s! 
like to see it. I have looked over the RrEcorp “e hav 
found it. 

Mr. HOAR. I. -1ve read it within three weeks. 

Mr. STEWART. I should like to see it. 

Mr. HOAR. Ido not believe that, in itself, it has ever 


ously injured the finances of the country, or that it has ha 
considerable effect upon the price of labor or upon other p 

We were not having specie at all and had not any speci 
culation for three or four years after that time, and in 157 
came the Bland act restoring silver and providing for a la: 
coinage of silver every year ‘than we had had before in the w! 
seventy-three > years of the century put together. I say thi 
justice to an old colleague [Mr. Hooper], but it has been the 
casion and pretext for an agitation which has excited « 
communities in this country, and the excitement which i 
occasioned has been wholly to their harm. 

Now, Mr. President, to return, both the great political p 
in this country were of this way of thinking down to th: 
national election. It isneedless to add that in the pledge 
other parties the retention of gold even to bear its part i 
metallic system has no place. [ read the Republican pl 
and the Democratic platform of.1892. 

Mr. PEFFER. I wish simply to state to the Senate in an 
to the suggestion of the Senator from Massachusetts, that 
as the Populists are concerned, we demand the retention of 
and silver and ask that whatever deficit there is to me: 
business needs of the people shall be supplied with paper 














Mr. HOAR. [shall not detain the Senate very long b 

ing these platforms. 
Here is the Republican platform of 1892: : 
Silver—The American people, from tradition and interest, favor | r 


lism, and the Republican party demands the use of both gold and : 
standard money, with such restrictions and under such provisions, to 
termined by leg rislation, as will secure the mainte 1ance of the 
values of the two metals, so that the purchasing and debt-paying 
the dollar, whether of silver, gold, or pap ar, : hall be at all times eq 
interests of the producers of the country, its farmers and its wo1 
demand that every dollar, paper or coin, issued by the Governmen 

as good as any other. 










I now read from the Democratic platform of 1892: 







Silver— * * * We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the % 
ard money of the country, and to the coinage of both gold an id silver 
out discriminating against either metal or charge for mit , but t 
lar unit of coinage of both metals must be of equal intr saanie “and ex 

able value or be adjusted through international agreement, or by su 

guards of legislation as shall insure the maintenance of the parity 
two metals and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the m 
and in payments of debts; and we demand that all paper currency sha 
kept at par with and redeemable in such coin. We insist upon this | 
as especially for the protection of the farmers and laboring classes, 
and most defenseless victims of unstable money and a fluctuating c 
























This declaration of the Democratic party is, in substance, 
same with that made by them in 1888 and in 1884. In all th & 
years the present President has expressed his full and hear‘ 
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a | 
approbation of the platform adopted by the convention whose 
nomination he accepted. 
[Democratic platform of 1880 
Honest money, consisting of gold and silver and paper conv 
coin on demand. 


1884.7 

We believe in honest money, the gold and silver inage of the Con 
tution, and a circulating medium convertible into ich money wilt! 

Reaffirms the platform of 1884. 

Grover Cleveland says, in his letter of acceptance, August 18, 
1884: 

Lhave carefully considered the platform adopted by the convention 

lly approve of the sam 
But the great question, of course, is the question of ratio. 


Here, too, we must follow—whoever may be disappointed 
tever the cost 

First, the principle laid down by our earlier authorities; 

econd, the precedents of our legislation. 

Alexander Hamilton declared that if the two metals, at any | 

ne, were separated the more valuable metal must be the 

dard for the reason that the fluctuations would be the more 
likely to attach to the inferior metal. Norespectable American 
authority, until the recent discussions, can be found to the con- 
trary. We can not establish a contrary policy to-day without 
sntailing upon the country infinite mischief, and disregarding 
the opinion of the whole commercial world and without a separa- 
tion from all the leading nations of the world in this matter of 
the standard. Ihold that this is a thing almost as impossible as 
ttempting to exempt our portion of the planet from the opera- 
tion of the law of gravitation itself. 

Everything points to an enlargement of intercourse and to 
closer relations in the future. The ocean voyage between the 
two hemispheres has been reduced from an average of thirty 
days to less than six days, and the time is at hand, in the opin- 
ion of the best naval architects, when ocean lines will make their 
ordinary voyage within a hundred hours. One-half of the popu- 
lation of the United States are within speaking distance of 
Washington by telephone. The time is undoubtedly at hand 
when the Atlantic will be no impediment to audible communi- 
cation between the two continents. 

Besides, the precedents of our own legislation, down to the | 
time when the opinion of this country was divided upon this 
question, all point to the same result. If silver were queen, gold 
was king. 

There is nothing which points to any considerable rise in sil- 
ver in the near future, unless there may be some brief and tem- 
porary diminuation of the product. If it come, however difficult, 
there must be a new revision of the relation between the two 
metals. That can only take place by the common consent of 
commercial nations, and it will be idle and hopeless to expect it 
otherwise. 

Believing. therefore, with Hamilton, that the bimetallic stand- 
ard is that upon which alone this country can permanently and 
safely rest, and believing also, with Hamilton, that whenever 
the two metals separate the standard must be conformed to the 
more valuable, Iam in favor of at once putting a stop to the 
purchase of silver for coinage. Otherwise it seems to me clear 
that our gold will take its departure, and we shall be left in that 






most wretched of conditions, anation with a single monometallic | 


standard composed of an inferior metal, constantly fluctuating 


and rapidly degenerating—a condition from which every wealthy | 


commercial nation in the world, now including India, hasescaped. 

Another course may be suggested which might, under circum- 
stances different from those which now surround us, prove prac- 
ticable and desirable. That is, to coin a legal-tender silver dol- 
lar of a weight sufficient to make it équal in value to the gold 
dollar; make the gold and silver dollars receivable for all debts, 
publicand private; make them interchangeable at the Treasury 
at the will of the holder; pledge the credit of the Government 
to maintain this relation, and provide thatif at any time the bul- 
lion value of the silver dollar should jull to a point more than 2 
or 3 per cent below the gold dollar the coinage of silver shall 
cease until the ratio be restored. This plan will go far to an- 
swer the arguments of those persons who think the stock of 
gold in the world insufficient to supply the world’s need of a 
currency and dread falling prices, increased burden of debts, 
and strangulated business. But I fear we can not adopt it now. 

First, it would not be accepted by the special representatives 
of the producers of silver, without whose concurrence it can not 
be adopted. 
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Mr.HOAR. Idonotthinksucha policy we I e of 
advantage to the silver-producing States t! vi 
| thatif this country should be put on what i lL a sil ve 
and our home supply of coinage could be furnished 
| and the other silver States—1 believe if the wh world ld 
be put on a silver basis, and these silver States could furnish 
the silver, it would be an unmixed evil tothem. No nation, no 


But, second and chiefly, because we have on our hands four | 


hundred and twenty million of standard silver dollars, of which 
three hundred and eighty million are in circulation, either as 


| 











State ever got permanent strength or prospvrity from its wealth 


= 4 


of the precious metals. There always has been, and there always 
will be, an element of chance, not to say gambling, in that pro 

uct. Spain and Mexico and Peru tell their own story. The 
true prosperity of California began when the great profits of 
her yield of gold ceased and other industries appeared. I was 
specially gratified by the note of courage in an utterance attrib- 
uted to the senior Senator from Colorado, in which he told hi 


people not to be down-hearted—they could be a powerful State 

without silver. Iam not sure that it would not have been bet 

ter, both for Nevada and for the country if there were not a 
i 


mine within her borders. 





L believe that the idle silver miners of Colorado will find som« 
other employment than shedding blood, and some bett l 
than their present governor. 

[ am told that Colorado produced in 1892, fifty-five 1 Lons 
of coal, sixty millions of farm products, thirty-four millions 
worth of cattle, and that her manufactures were seventy-five 
millions, while her silver product was about twenty-three mil- 
lions. Two hundred and twenty-four millions of these products, 
the demand for which no legislation can affect. is a pretty goo 
showing for a State not yet twenty yearsold. Of the wealth she 


produces even now, her silver product is not a tenth. 
{ do not think we shall gain much by discussing here t 
sponsibility for the condition of things that cxist in this country. 
It is our duty to agree, if we can, upon a remedy. We shall 
probably, allofus, have something to say I 
are asked to determine to what lead 
dence hereafter. But I voted, after the 
subject of which I was capable, for the much-abused statute of 
1890. I have seen no reason to change my opinionof the wisdom 
of that vote in the light of subsequent experience. That law has 


been most bitterly attacked. I desire to leave on record some- 
e fittest 


' 
where, and the records of the Senate seem to me th 
the reason which governed my action. 


all give their con 





» best consideration o fa) 
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The law of February 28, 1878, commonly known as the Bland 
bill, as it passed the House of Representatives, provided for the 
free coinage of silver without limit, at the rate of 412+ grains to 
the dollar. 


The owner of the silver bullion, under the opera- | 


tion of that bill as it passed the House, could have taken it to | 


the mint and received a legal-tender dollar, coined and stamped, 
for every 412+ grains of silver. This not only would have en- 
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abled the owner of the silver to make a large profit, as the pro- | 


cess of its degeneration went on, but it would have been an issue 
of fiat money, pure and simple, so far as the difference went be- 
tween the bullion value of the silver dollar and of the gold 
dollar. 

The Senate amended the House bill by limiting the amount to 
be purchased to a sum which was not to be less than two million 
and not more than four million dollars’ worth a month, at the 
discretion of the Secretary. The Secretary was to purchase the 
bullion at its market value and coin from it all the 4124-grain 
dollars it would make. The bill so amended passed both Houses 
over the veto of President Hayes. But the fiat money remained, 
and for twelve years had been accumulating in the Treasury. 

For that issue of fiat money the act of 1890 substituted the 
yurchase of silver at the rate of 4,500,000 ounces a month. But 
it declared it the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to main- 
tain its parity with gold, to do which it would become his duty 
to use all the powers committed to him by the resumption act of 
of 1875. 

Mr. STEWART. Task if that is in the law? 

Mr. HOAR. That is his duty, and he has the power. 

Mr. STEWART. To declare that that is the policy? 

Mr. HOAR. Yes, sir; if that is the policy in passing the law 
it is the duty of the public officer who executes the law to carry 
out the policy. 

Mr. STEWART. Then there are other provisions in the stat- 
ute which directed specifically what he should do for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the law. 

Mr. HOAR. I understand that. There are other provisions 
in it, and there are a good many other reserved powers in the 
statute of 1890 which have not been very publicly discussed, and 
which it may be necessary hereafter to discuss; but I am speak- 
ing now of this provision. 

Mr. STEWART. I will discuss that hereafter. 

Mr. HOAR. In other words, instead of the fiat money of the 
Bland bill, every dollar of the property and the utmost limit of 
the credit of the people of thiscountry were pledged to the main- 
tenance of our silver currency on an equality with gold. 

It is true that the amount of silver to be purchased was in- 
creased by the act of 1890 from the limit of from two to four 
million dollars’ worth a month—at the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury—to a fixed amount of 4,500,000 ounces a 
month, without discretion; to be purchased, however, at its mar- 
ket value, so that the profit of the transaction inured to the 
Treasury. 

It is true also that since the Bland bill was enacted but two 
millions’ worth a month had been in fact purchased. Butthatcon- 
dition of things could only continue so long as there should be a 
Republican Secretary of the Treasury, or a Democratic Secretary 
differing wholly from his party. Inthe not unlikely accession of 
the Democratic party to power we had every reason to expect 

hat silver would be purchased to the largest monthly limit per- 
mitted by law. 

This was not only the opinion of Democrats who might be 
termed extremists, but of the leaders of the party in Congress, 
with perhaps, half a dozen exceptions. Certainly no man repre- 
sented, then or now, what would be called the moderate and con- 
servative opinion of his political associates more than the present 
Secretary of the Treasury. He had, and deserved, their full 
confidence, as he had and deserved the friendly regard of all who 
have been his associates in the public service. If the personal 
inclination of his party had been followed, without considerations 
of special availability in one or two States, he would have been 
pendecved to Mr. Cleveland as a candidate for the Presidency it- 
self. It was natural and almost inevitable that, in the case of 
Democratic success, Mr. Carlisle should be called to the Treasury, 
and should be clothed with the discretion given by the Bland 
bill. 

Now Mr. Carlisle had voted for the free coinage of silver, of 
which he was an avowed advocate, although he desired that the 
= should go to the Government and not to the owner of the 

ullion. In his very able speech in favor of the Bland bill, as 
it finally peneee the House, delivered in the House of Represent- 
atives February 21, 1878, he gives his opinion on this subject, 
and especially his opinion as to the proper exercise of this dis- 
cretion by the Secretary of the Treasury. He says: 

to free co 
age of both metals 


Pm position upon the subject is briefly this: I am op 
of eit 


her gold or silver, but in favor of unlimited co 
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upon terms of exact equality. No discrimination should be made in favor 
of one metal and against the other; nor should any discrimination be made 
in favor of the holders of either gold or silver bullion and against the 
body of the people who own other kinds of property. 

He goes on to denounce Mr. Sherman, then Secretary of the 
easury, as well known to be hostile to the purposes of the 
and bill, and to denounce the resumption act of 1875 asa de 
‘uctive scheme. He says: 


great 


Ty 
Bl 
sti 


The Senate has declared by a large vote that the coinage should be limited 
to a sum not less than $2,000,000 per month. If the execution of this meas 
ure could be intrusted to a public officer whose opinions upon the su 
were in accord with those of the great majority of the American pe 
and whose sympathies were with the struggling masses who prod 
wealth and pay the taxes of the country, rather than with the idle hold 
of idle capital, the provisions alluded to would be of little consequence, be 
cause he would coin the maximum instead of the minimum amount allowed 
by the amendment. 


Let me not be understood for a moment as desiring to cast any 
imputation either upon the integrity or the wisdom of the pres- 
ent Secretary of the Treasury. [suppose that he has changed 
his opinion as to what would be a wise exercise of his discretion 
under the Bland bill, even if he were vested with it. ButI sup 
pose that, in common with a large number of his countrymen 
his change of opinion has been brought about naturally and 
honestly, as well as inevitably, by a change of situation. Th 
argument which might have convinced as honest a public officer 
as Mr. Carlisle in 1878, appears very differently in 1893. In 187s 
all parties in the United States expected to continue the coinage 
of silver. The question was whether it should be limited or un 
limited. There was no reason to doubt thatif the consent of 
Great Britain could be had, every other European Government 
would gladly open its mints again to silver. Many great and 
conservative British financiers then thought that the way to 
»rotect India was not to put her on a gold basis, but that Kng- 
fand herself should resume the coinage of silver at a proper ratio. 

It is no secret that some o/ the cabinet of Lord Salisbury and 
that Mr. Goschen himself inclined to this view and were ready 
to adopt it as the policy of the Government, if the consent of th 
business men of London, with anything near unanimity, could 
have been had. This opinion has within a few days been reaf- 
firmed by Mr. Balfour. i have never agreed with the opinions 
expressed in favor of the free coinage of silver by Mr. Carlisle, 
and those who then thought with him; but justice to them re- 
quires it to be admitted that the question was a very different 
one when the policy of the commercial world, outside of this 
country, was still undecided, from what it is now when that pol- 
icy is settled. 

This then was the condition of things under the bill for which 
the Sherman bill was a substitute. The Bland bill of 187s 
quired the addition to our silver coinage of $2,000,000 worth 
month, notredeemable in gold, and legal tender for all obligations 
publicor private. TheSecretary of the Treasury was bound to 
purchase of at least $2,000,000 worth a month, and to coin from 
it all the dollars it would make. But he was at liberty in his 
discretion to purchase and coin $4,000,000 worth a month. 

If we had a Secretary entertaining the then opinion of M 
Carlisle, who favored and voted for free coinage of silver, a 
who favored the passage of the Bland bill over the veto of Pres- 
ident Hayes, we were to have $4,000,000 worth a month, or #45,- 
000,000 wortha year. Now this, so far as the difference betwee! 
gold and silver was concerned, was fiat money pure and simpl 

What would have come if this law had been continued? If 
had had a Democratic Administration—if that Administrati 
represented the opinion of nine-tenths of the Democratic party 
we were to have forty-eight million dollars’ worth of fiat mo 
a year. To what condition would this have brought us, inevit- 
ably and swiftly, even if the smaller quantity alone were coined’ 
I will let Mr. Cleveland himself answer this question. 

He declares in his message, December 8, 1885: 

This operation will result in the substitution of silver for all the gold the 
Government owns applicable to its general purposes; 


That the— 
hoarding of gold has already hegun; 


That— 


the two coins will part company; 
ence between the real value of the silver dollar and a dollar in gold: 
gold, still the standard of value, and necessary in our dealings with « 
countries, will be at a premium over silver; * * * rich speculators Wil 
sell their hoarded gold to their neighbors who need it to liquidate their for: 
eign debts, at a ruinous premium over silver, and the laboring men anc 
women of the land, most defenseless of all, will find that the dollar received 
for the wage of their toil has chrunk in its purchasing power. 

That disaster has not already overtaken us furnishes no proof that danger 
does not wait upon a continuation of the present silver coinage. We bave 
been saved by the most careful management and unusual expedients, by 4 
combination of fortunate conditions, and by aconfident expectation that the 
course of the Government in regard to silver coinage would be speedily 
changed by the action of Congress. 


* * * then will be apparent the differ- 


* 


ther 
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In hisletter to A. J. Warner and others, members of the Forty- 
eighth Congress, February 24, 1885, Mr. Cleveland says: 


Gold would be withdrawn to its hoarding places, and an unprecedented 
contraction in the actual volume of our currency would speedily take place 
Saddest of all, in every workshop, mill, factory, store, and on every railroad 
and farm, the wages of labor, already depressed, would suffer still further 
ywession by a scaling down of the purchasing power of ever 

ir paid into the hand of toil. From these impending cal 
ful duty of the re sentatives of the peo 
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surely @ most patriotic and grat 
ple to deliver them. 


Lo 


wmities 





Mr. President, the representatives of the people did deliver 
them. With no help from Mr. Cleveland or his political 
porters, the Republican party arrested the swift progress of 
the danger which threatened and removed a large part, 
though not the whole, of the evil of the Bland bill. The act of 
July 14, 1890, while it fora short time increased the amount of 
silver which the Secretary of the Treasury might purchase and 
coin, declared the ‘‘ established policy of the United States to 
maintain the two metals at a parity with each other.” 

By the statute approved January 14, 1875, the act to provide 
for the resumption of specie payments, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to use any surplus revenues not other- 
wise appropriated, and to issue, sell, and dispose of, at not 
than par, any bonds of the United States described in the act of 
Congress of July 14, 1870. 
per cent interest, running for thirty years: a bond bearing 44 
per cent interest, running fifteen years; a bond bearing 5 per 
cent interest, running ten years. 

So that the act of 1890 substituted for the issue of twenty-four 


up- 
I 


us, 


less 


million gold dollars’ worth of fiat-silver money yearly the present | 


purchase of silver, with the whole faith and rc sources of the Gov- 
ernment pledged to maintain its equality with gold. 

It is said that we had in the Treasury June 30, 18938, $362,000,- 
000 of silver in coin and $118,000,000 in bars; and this is true. 
But of this four hundred and eighty millions, three hundred and 
forty millions, or thereabouts, is in practical circulation in the 
form of silver certificates. 

We had, at the same time,in the Treasury, $110,000,000 of gold 
in coin, and seyenty-eight millionsin bars. Of this one hundred 


While the gold certificates in circulation amount to only one- 


half or thereabouts of the gold in the Treasury, the silver cer- | 


silver in the 
We have one hundred and fifty millions of silver cer- 


tificates in circulation are about two-thirds of the 
Trensury. 


tificates in circulation against ninety-four millionsin circulation | 


of gold certificates. 

[ suppose it will not be claimed that, so far as the siiver is in 
practical circulation, the most convenient form of that circula- 
tion is not the deposit of the bullion, or coin, in the Treasury, 
and the transfer from hand to hand of its paper representative. 
I suppose that if all the silver now in the Treasury should be re- 


Those bonds were: A bond bearing 4 | 
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Congress—were well known to be in favor of the free, unlimited 
coinage of silver at the rate of 4124 grains to the do I 
we .few exceptions in the Demecratie party. But that the 
friends of free coinage of silver represented its settled on 
ind its deliberate purpose is shov n rv the fact that at it 
to , the sx 4 r t ir’ of the Tre ry na every L) 
m de! f the Com Litt eon Finan of the Se ate. wit! sin 
exception, is a person who was then of that way of thinkin; 
Now, Mr. President, it is notori no | : n who re- 
mem be rs the historyo thatt lie ( 1¢ Ve 
pres nted to us was the passage through I i se Con 
gress of a bill for the free coinage o ver or the 1 of 
the measure of 1890—a measure far better than the exis W 
which it repenied, on the one hand, ind intir it Ly 1 n 
the new law with which we were menaced, on the other It i 
true that President Harrison undoubtedly would have veto 
bill for the free coinage of silver. Butit is also true tl 
passage of such a measure through both Houses of Congress 
arrested only by the opinion of the Executive—would have 


caused infinite mischief in its effect upon the public cr oth 
abroad and at home. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts if he has forgotten that the House of Representatives 
had voted down a free-coinage bill: 

Mr. HOAR. I understand it 

Mr. TELLER. And that when the chairman of the confer- 

| ence committee re ported the bill. he ealled our attention to the 
fact that the other House had determined not to have free coin- 
|} age? 

Mr. HOAR. I understand that very well, but it was because 


la bill 
and ei re] ili 3 inatyv-four iii . » ¢ 5 wari. ° . os 1 
and eighty-eight millions, ninety-four millions, or about 50 per | jority, in my judgment, if we had rejected th 
cent, was in practical circulation in the form of gold certificates. | * 


placed by an equal value in gold dollars, and the silver destroyed | 


or sent out of the country, as large a proportion of the gold as 
the amount of the silver certificates bear to the entire mass of 
silver would circulate in the form of gold certificates. 

Under the statute of the United States, which differs in that 
respect from that of some States, the repeal of an act which 
itself repeals a former act does not revive such former act. 
in voting to repeal the act of 1890, or any part of it, we do not 
revive the legislation from which Mr. Cleveland anticipated 
such mischievous consequences in the near future. Were the 
Bland bill now to be revived I, for one, should not consent to re- 
peal the law of 1890, and to vest in Mr. Carlisle the discretion 
which he is so solemnly pledged to exercise, of purchasing silver 


So 


and issuing fiat dollars of 4124 grains at the rate of 4,000,000 | 


gold dollars’ worth, or at present rate 7,371,428 silver dollars a 
month. 

This discretion, it will be remembered, was vested by law 
wholly in the Secretary and is beyond the control of the Presai- 
dent himself, 

Mr. COCKRELL. Willthe Senator from Massachusetts yield 
for just one word of explanation? 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I simply wish to ask the Senator why he 
calls the standard silver dollar, now commanding a premium in 
gold in the city of New York in the hands of the bankers there, 
a flat dollar? 

Mr, HOAR. Itis a fiat dollar for so much of it as is not worth 
the dollar for which it passes. Of course a fiatdollar may pass 
at an equality and sometimes at a premium, but it is none the 
less a fiat dollar in the ordinary definition of the word. 

But, Mr. President, there was another reason equally control- 
ng: 

One party, the Democratic party, almost unanimously—aided 
by Republicans enough to make a majority of both Houses of 


of this compromise law of 1890. 
Mr. TELLER. No compromise had been m j 
Mr. HOAR. The House of Representatives would have passed 
for the free coinage of silver by a very 


} 


ma- 
port. 


CONnSLGeranvie 
conference r 

Mr. STEWART. 
stated 

Mr. HOAR. I know all about that. 

Mr. STEWART. He sated that it was impossible to geta 


The Senator from Ohio {Mr. eH! RMAN] 


| free-coinage bill, and therefore the conference agreed upon this 
| measure. 
Mr. HOAR. Ido not so understand it. He did not say so. 


He said they had voted against it. 
Mr. STEWART. That is the f: 


ict about it. 


Mr. HOAR. The Senator does not question my statement 
that [ voted for the law of 1890 under that belief? 

Mr. STEWART. Oh, no. 

Mr. HOAR. Now, you tell us that the main cause ofthe pres- 
ent difficulty is that foreigners will not keep our securities so 
long as they are afraid they will be paid in depreciated si r, al- 


| though the whole credit of the Government of the United States 


| coining $24,000,000 worth of fiat money annually, to 





| ments until long since the present Administration ¢ 


is pledged to make every silver coin as gooa as gold 
where. Whatdo you think would have been the 


credit of the continuance of the coinage of silver dollars under 


colon 


7 . 
siect on out 


the Bland bill, there being neither obligation nor authority rest- 
ing upon the Government to exchange these silver dollars for 


gold dollars, and the purpose of the American people being 
learned only from the fact that under its existing law it vas 
to 
$48,000,000 worth whenever a Secretary of the Treas ry agreeing 
with Mr. Carlisle should come into power; and that there was a 
Congress, both of whose Houses were purposing to substitute for 
that an unlimited coinage of depreciated silver whenever they 


rrow 


| could get rid of the constitutional restraint imposed only by an 
| individual will? 


There has never been a day since the resumption of specie pay- 
me into 
power when, if you had taken a thousand dollars in gold and a 


thousand dollars in silver into any national bank in the country, 
the bank would have given a dollar for its choice between the 
two asadeposit. It may be that a bank—one of whose custom- 
ers was paying a large body of workmen their wages on a pay 


day—might have given something for the silver for convenience 
of making change. The silvercurrency of the country was main- 
tained practically on an equality with gold. 

I believe that if President Cleveland in his inaugural address 
had declared that every authority vested in him, or in the 
Treasury Department, would be used to keep every dollar of our 
currency as good as every other, and had been left at liberty by 
the pledges of the platform on which he was elected to add as- 
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surances thut there should be no change made in the protective The following shows the oper: 


system which should not take effect far enough ahead to allow 


existing industries to adapt themselves to the new condition of |" 


things, the calamity which is upon us would not have come. 

The purchase of silver under the act of 1890, in my judgment, 
is a wasteful and extravagant expenditure of the public money. 
It never could have been excused, but as an escape from the fiat 
money of the Bland bill, and from the threat of an absolute free 
coinage of silver. 
credit and the integrity of our national currency in spite of it, 
without disaster or panic, but for the adventof President Cleve- 
land to power. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Ir. HOAR. Certainly. 

Mr. DUBOIS. I should like very much if the Senator from 
Massachusetts would make a little clearer his statement in re- 
gard to the danger of freecoinage atthat time. I was a member 
of the other House then and recall the fact very distinctly. I 
think we could not pass a free-coinage bill through the House, 
and [ understand that the Senator himself says that President 
Harrison would have vetoed a free-coinage bill. I should like 
to have the Senator make it a little clearer why the act of 1890 
was passed to s: us from free coinage. 

Mr. HOAR. I have made it as clear asI know how. I will 
repeat in substance what I said. Undoubtedly Mr. Harrison 
would have vetoed the bill for the free coinage of silver. There 
is nodoubt about that whatever; but they tell us—and that is the 
point Iam making and I repeat it—the monometallists or what- 
ever, President Cleveland in his message says, that the panic was 
caused by the fact that foreign nations are afraid we are going 
to pay them in depreciated silver currency, which, whatever may 
be its credit here, whatever it may be maintained at here, they 
can not take home with them and pass for their dollar’s worth, 
and that is what has caused our trouble. 

My proposition is that, if foreign nations take that view of the 
present law, what would they have taken of the Bland bill? [ 
am going to show in a moment that you could have coined a good 
many more dollars under it than under theShermanlaw. What 
would be the effect on the credit of the American people? If 
they are frightened by an existing condition of things which 
maintains silver on a parity with gold, what sort of fright would 
they have had when you put out $24,000,000 or $48,000,000 worth 
of silver with no obligation to keep it even with gold, and that 
only as an alternative to a condition of things in which both 
Houses of Congress wanted the free coinage of silver and could 
not get it over the President’s veto. That is the point. 

t may be well, before leaving this subject, to point out ex- 
actly the extent of the difference in the matter of purchasing 
silver under the operations of the much-reviled law of 1890 and 
that which it took the place. Taking the average price of 
silver from the time when the Bland bill was repet iled and the 
law of 1890 took its place, down to the first day of August, 1893, 
at the rate of $2,000,000 worth a month—the smallest amount 
which the law made it the duty of the ree to acquire—it 
appears that only $23,000,000 more of silver has been purchased 
under the Sherman law than would have been uttered if the 
Bland bill had continued in force 

At an expenditure of $23,000,000, therefore, this country es- 
caped from the evil which President Cleveland anticipated as 
coming upon us in the near future, and which he so vividly and 
eloquently portrayed; escaped the certain addition of upwards 
of thirty-seven millions a year, or upwards of one hundred and 
ten millions in three years of fiat silver currency, and the not 
impossible addition of twice that amount; and escaped, also, the 
danger of having both Houses declare for the unlimited coinage 
of silver. We have also to set against this expenditure the 
actual value of the bullion received for this twenty-three mil- 
lion so expended. 

But this is notall. If the other limit in the discretion of the 
Treasury Department had been reached—in accord with nearly 
the unanimous desire of the Democratic party—we should have 
had about $112,000,000 more of the fiat money, and the balance 
would have been $89,000,000 in favor of the law of 1890. 

Taking the price of silver as it was on the first of the current 
month ( 70 cents an ounce), $2,000,000 worth, coined into dollars, 
a have produced $3,685,714, while 4,500,000 ounces of silver 

t the same price cost only $3,150,000; showing that the purchase 
of silver under the Sherman law, at the present prices, is more 
than a half million dollars a month less than would be coined 
under the Bland bill. 

Mr. McPHBRSON. That is the minimum? 

Mr. HOAR. Thatis the minimum. I have made two tables 
here to show that very clearly. 


But we could have maintained our national | 








Sherman law ec ompared: 





Minimum. Maximum.) A 


Monthly purchases of silver under | 
Bland bill, at 83 cents (estimated av- | 
erage) an ounce, coined into dollars, 
would have produced, since Sherman 
law was enacted: 
One month ........ sad lea .| $3,108,433 | 86, 216, 866 
Three years ..... ‘ 111, 903,588 | 223, 807, 176 
Four million five hundred thousand | 
ounces silver, at 83 cents, cost: 
One month -......... 
Three years .__..- 
A monthly purchase of silver under 


Bland bill, at present price of silver 
(70 cents), coined into dollars would | 
produce: | | 
One month .._. 3. 685. 714 7, 371, 428 
Four million five hundred th< vusand | | 
ounces silver, at present price (70 
cents), would cost - 
j Monthly indebtedness under ‘She rman 
law less than it would be under Bland | 
bill, at present price of silve Yr. 535, 714 4, 221, 428 


Average monthly excess of the amount | 
of silver certificates over market 
value of the silver (or silver dollars 
they represented) when coined, which 
would have been issued under Bland | 
bill since Sherman law was enacted 
(silver at 83 cents an ounce): 

res 
Three years .......... . 
Monthly excess at prese nt pric eof sil- | 


1, 108, 433 | ny 866 
39,903,588 | 79,807,176 





1, 685, 714 3, 371, 428 


NovTE.—(1) Under Sherman law thec oined doll: irs ( 
sent the market value of the silver, when coined, and no more. 





(2) Under the Sherman law the entire credit of the Government i 


to keep silver at Under the Bland law the 


such obligation. 


@ parity with gold. 





AUGUST 15, 


ition of the Bland bill an 


and certifica 


3 


i 
re 
I 


$134 


Or to restate the comparison a little more compactly: 
One 
month. 
UNDER SHERMAN LAW. 
4,500,000 ounces of silver, at 83 cents (average $3, 73 35, 090 
UNDER BLAND BILL. A 
$2,000,000 worth of silver a month, at 83 cents_._..___- 2, 000, 000 
Excess represented by certificates (and the coined 
i On de Saay tema 1, 108, 433 
3, 108, 433 


Against Sherman law . 626, 567 

$2,000,009 worth of silver, at 70 cents (approximately ————— 
rate of last —-- Leitedi edith tk Acendaleh tipi tae tcarchsnem oanlieiok 2, 000, 000 | 

Excess when coined . 1, 685, 714 | 


4,500,000 ounces of silver, at 70 cents _............--.---|.........-.. | 


In favor of Sherman law at present time 


Notnm.—Three hundred and seventy-one and one-fourth grains 
(amount in one silver dollar) be ing by law worth a dollar in gx 
of silver (480 grains) is worth $1.2 
silver is $1.29 per ounce. 


4 


9, making the Bland dollar at I 


We are told by our Democratic friends of sound money 


Eastern States, we are told by the newspapers who are 


cial organs and supporters of the President that it is 


» +} 


our 


in this day of our country’s tre:Sic to forget party and t 
erate with the Presidentin renewing public confidence and 1 


ing asound currency. 


They tell us we must say nothing 


nothing that will weaken hisauthority orimpair his just inl 


They tell us we ought to stand by him in all honest eff 


all lawful and healthy measures. The advice is good. 
talke it. When he cries to the Republican party to le1 
to get him and the country out of the morass in whic 
the country are sinking, we will do it. We 
nor upbraid him till he is safe on dry land out of th« 
and not then unless he tries to plunge the country into 

Now let them deal with us in the same way. 
out to us the same measure of justice they ask for h 


weight of this burden is upon the shoulders of Congress \ 
The Preside 


the ‘responsibility for all legislation rests. 
ties, as he said when he accepted his first nomination, a 

executive. 
relation to that whole subject is over until we send hin 


oO! 
nN 


id 
h 


will neith: 


5 


Let the: 


im 


re 


He has sent in his message, and his constit 


1 


Now let him and his organs do justice to the men wh: 


fought this battle. When he or they have occasion t 


od 


our action in enacting the law of 1890, let them repeat 


people what he said about the condition of things from w 


that bill extricated the country. When they say tha 
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crease of our silver under the Sherman act hurts our credit 
abroad, let them tell the people that we should be now purchas- 
$500,000 worth a month more if the law which it repealed 








were inforece. When they say that our securities are sent home 
b ise foreign invesiors are afraid we shall come to pay them 
ver, let them in honesty and decency tell the peop 
on investors would, in their judg ne have felt if, i 

( » pledge of the honor and all the res« sof the An 

‘ e to maintain the silver dollar at a parity with 
such obligation existed anywhere, and both Houses of Congres 
} leclared 1 themse ves in favor of t free coin ge of Slive 
i ollars, worth froni 60 to 70 cents in gold, and the measure 
had been kept from becoming law only by the interposition o 
single will. 

Now, Mr. President, I have but a word or two more to say in 


‘d to the necessity which seems to me to be upon us, and 


v h I regret as much as any man in the country, of tempora- 

ri spending the coinage of silver under the Sherman 

( men must remem De peaators represe nting th: especl 
‘interest must remember, what we have got and what we 


b 


yinage in this Col 





o have in the way of silver c ntry for along 


time tocome. The stock of gold on the Ist day of January, 1893, 
is country of coin was $97,961,390, and the “bullion in the 
Mint $81,826,630 more, making together $679,788,020. <At ae 


901,378,7 
f 01°202'92 8’ 
present ar- 
1 
to pe 
its cost, $99.- 


of silver 
ullionat its cost value $99,824,220 more, making 
t if this bullion be coined into dollars under the 
ement, the money value of the silver bullion 


would make in dollars $183,961,740. If you deduct 


s time we had a stock amounting to $: 
ae 


coined 


824,220, and add the $84,137,520 balance, you are to have, as 

nst a stock of gold coins, in this co untry $679,788,02 ), and 
a stock of silver coin and to be coined of $685,340,446. The 
present gold coinage is only about $30,000,000 a year. Nobody 
supposes that our silver will leave the country or be melted up 


at rate of value in dollars. So it will take two and one-half 
ve to have a stock of gold in this country, of gold coin, equal 
eexisting stock of silver coin. When you remember that 


here were but $8,000,000 of silver coined by this country down to 





the vear 1873, I do not think our silver friendsare quite | d 
lling us gold bugs, and threat ning to wade up to thei 

bridles in blood, when the policy which is proposed 5 

for them $685,000,000 of silver, $70,000.000 more than the stoc 


of gold coin in this country, and equality even between th 


coins will not arrive for two and one-half year 


There is a great difference between a declaration by this 
country, in time of panic, of a purpose to establish and adhere 





l standard of value and an exc 
is a medium of exchange, an the declaration that we 
will adopt the policy to which all the commercial nations of the 
world have come, until by thei amen a bimetallic standard 
can be adopted, At present, and for a long time to come, our 

pply of silver in circulation an - in the Treasury must largely 
exceed our supply of gold. Advocates of silver, or bimetallism, 
can not complain unless they take the ground that we shall es- 
tablish a rency of our own in order to maintain a market for 
their product—an avowal which I think no Senator on this floor 

ill have the courage to make. 

No candid advocate of silver currency 
ple nited States have not 
in the struggle 


to an exclusively 


currency 


. } ‘ 
gold st ] 


sively gold 











cur 


can affirm that the 
gone to the extreme limit of 
to maintain silver in connection 
th gold as the monetary standard. We have purchased this 
metal and coined it and given ita legal-tender power beyond its 
value for fifteen years. We have, at the expense of the people, 

irchast d 7 in large quantitie yond any public necessity and 

nd a desire of the people to use itas money. During 
t : time it has been constantl y on thedecline. Even India h 
ab doned it. Certainly the experiment has been fully trie: 
a ernment has gone to the extent of its resources in 


$7 
Sil peo- 


of the | 
lic safety 


4% 
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the Gov 


obedience to their desire. 
suppose, Mr. President, that with the coinage of the silver 
dollar stopped this country could maintain wit houtd —y y our 


urrency on an equality with gold. 
ome of our friends are apt to point with dismay to the mass of 
Siiver coin in the Treasury. But every coin in the Tr 
that is represented by a silver certificate is in practical circu- 
on in the most convenient way. I do not believe that th 
t commercial nations Le the world will long submit to be de- 
prived of the great advantage which seems to me to come from 
the use of both the precious me tals Jt ye still for an inter 
national agreement upon this subject. If that shal l come, the 
relation of the two metals to ea ich ‘oth er will be carefully recon- 
> rd. 
ut I believe 


present volume of silver e 
¢ 
t 


asury 





3 one can be—I will not saye 8 blished by law, but 
Iw rill say—ascertained by experience which, when recognized 
by law and by the common consent of m: ated. can be main- 
tained without substantial ch: inge for generations tocome. From 
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of th uuntry, who can not live withouta stable currenc\ 
a steady credit. 

Mr. STEWART Mr. of esid ‘ 
take whi 1 my friend has fall ondit 
of the two Houses at t) 1e ti 
to was passed. The chairm ( 
who reported the bill on that 3 

, compromise wl Ih 
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He then went on to say that they solved the probl 
House by a decided’ majority vote had refused to p 
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to yield. I take it for granted that th nate co 


not yield until they found it was nec ry lo so 
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senate. 
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I hope that we shall hear no more of that excuse, because it can 
not be doubted that the chairman of the committee reported to 
the Senate the truth of the case at that time. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to say that, while I perhaps do not know 
as much about finance as the Senator from Ohio or the Senator 
from Nevada, I am stating what was my opinion at the time. I | 
Senator from Nevada does not questiou that that was 





suppo : the 
my belie! 

Mr. ST E WART. Not at all, butI hope the Senator from Mas- 
sichuse tis will not question what I stated was my belief that we 
could not get free coinage, and we were forced to take the com- | 
promise bill, as a free-coin: ige bill could not be gotten through 
the House. 

Mr. HOAR. Thatisanother thing. I think the Senator will 
come to a different conclusion if he inquires among the persons 
who were there. It is true that the Senator from Nevada and 
other Senators who voted with him for the compromise measure 
did not mean to go away from the coinage of silver, but they 
knew perfectly well, as we all knew, that President Harrison 
would likely have vetoed such a bill. 

[ am speaking of the likelihood of the passage of a bill for the 
free coinage of silver, for I know that there has not been a time 
since Andrew Johnson went out of power when such a bill could 
have passed a President of the United States of either party. 

Mr. STEWART. Iam not talking about the President. 

Mr. HOAR. Iwas speaking of the two Houses, and I reaffirm, 
as the result of my information at that time—and I think there 
were a great many Senators who sounderstood it—that the House 
would huve passed a bill for the free coinage of silver but for this 
compromise. If the Senator from Ohio thought otherwise, he 
was misinformed. 

Mr. STEWART. The chairman of the committee of confer- 
ence is supposed to have done his duty and represented the Sen- 
ate, and he reported that there was no possibility of getting the 
bill through the House, because it had been beaten by an over- 
whelming majority. Therefore the Senate believed it. That is 
the official record. As to the silver Senators, if they had sup- 
posed there was the slightest possibility of getting a free-coinage 
bill through the House they would not have agreed to this com- 
promise, but they would have allowed Mr. Harrison to taku the 
responsibility. At no time would they recede one step or yield 
a point which they believed vital to their whole country. That 
was their position. They were told that this was a compromise, 
because the House would not pass a free-coinage bill, and the 
chairman of the committee, who was the organ of the Senate, 
made a statement that that was not correct. 

I believe he made a truthful statement when he told us that 
we could not get itthrough the House. There might have been | 
a majority in the House for a free-coinage bill, but under the 
machinery of the House the majority was not able to enforce its | 
opinion. I wish to say that ever since the act of 1873, if an un- 
biased vote had been taken in the two Houses, without party 
machinery, without legislative advantages in any sense, a free- 
coinage bill would have passed, and the act of 1873 would have 
been wiped out. The people have sent their representatives | 
here for twenty years asking for the righting of this wrong. 
There is no doubt about that. But the machinery of the House 
was such that it was impossible for them to accomplish their 
object, and it was so reported by the chairman of the committee 
of conference on the so-called compromise bill. 

Mr. HOAR. There might have been a majority for it in the 
House, as the Senator says, but the machinery there prevented | 
its passage. 

Mr. STEWART. We had nohopeaboutit. All these things 
are done by machinery. The gold men operate by machinery. 

There are many things in the speech of the Senator from | 
Massachusetts to which I shall reply at a future time. I shall 
not do itnow. I simply wish to call attention now to the dec- 
laration of the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE], 
in whicb he gave us the cause of this panic, the cause of the dis- 
tress. He said that our foreign creditors feared that we would 
pay back to them in silver money that which they had loaned 
to this country in gold. I wish to inform that Senator and Sena- 
tors who do not know it that every obligation of the Govern- 
ment of the United States is payable in silver and was so when 
the contract was made. Where no special contract was made 
payable in gold, silver has been received, except during a short 
interregnum, which was soon corrected. It was the legal-ten- | 
der money of thiis country when these debts were contracted. 

When foreigners invested in our securities they knew the law 
and they made the contracts in view of the existing law. They 
invested to be paid in our money. What is wanted now is that 
our laws shall be changed and that foreigners shall be paid in a 
different money. That is the demand of the bondholding aris- 
tocracy of London to-day. Their demand upon their debtors in 
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this country has made this panic. The three thousand millions 
which they have invested here they demand shall be paid j 
different money from the contract under which the investm 
were made. Theysay that we shall change our oe and 
our people the right to pay according to thecontract; they s 
we shall repeal the Sherman law and. deprive the peo] le of 
money but gold, to the end that they may be paid in gold: 
there is distrust because the people of this country will not 

by their contracts. 

The only object of this panic, the only object of this dist 
is to change the laws of the United States, to change con‘: 
and convert contracts payable in either gold or silver into 
tracts payable in gold alone, soas to augment that coloss 
in Great Britain which has dominated the world fo1 
eighty years; that colossal power which, according to Gladst 
holds foreign obligations to the extent of $10,000,000,00)). 
sneers at the idea of a monetary conference which shall co 
the question of restoring silver, and says, ‘* We are a cr 
nation; we owe the world nothing, but they owe us $10,(0 . 
000, outside of the United Kingdom, and we will march o1 
change their laws and force them to pay in dearer money, sot 
we can add to the $150,000,000 in interest which we are dray 
annually from America.” E ngland wishes toadd to that la 
doubly if you please, and the desire of the American people to 
have the money of the contract, to do justice, and not to 
sorbed by Great Britain, and their resistance of Great Britain's 
demands, is said to be the reason why this panic has been bro 
on. 

The fight is not with Wall street. Wallstreet is simply an ap- 
pendage of London. Itis in London where they hold $1' : 
000,000 of foreign obligations, $4,000,000,000 of British national 
obligations, and $4, 000, 000,000 of British obligations of other cor- 
porations than the Government; $18,000,000, 000 or $20, 000,004 
of obligations which call for money; and they want to chinge 
them from bonds payable in the money of the greatest countr 
in the world,and compel payment in gold alone. They haveo 
ligations enough now to enslave the world for all time o: 
gold standard, and they knowit. It is commercial supremacy 
which they demand. 

When the royal commission sat and considered these S- 
tions they did not mince the matter that the demonetiz \tio 
silver was appreciating gold. Philosophically they all w 
stood it; the twelve agreed until they came where the 
forked, then six were for bimetallism and the other six s:id 


| can not close our eyes to the fact that Great Britain is a \ 


itor nation; all debts should be payable in gold, and any addit 
to the circulating medium of the world would be to the dis 

vantage of Great Britain.” That was the turning point o 
royal commission; that was the animus of their report: that is 
the force which is operating upon this country, and th 


| tion is, shall we submit and have no kind of money except 
| Great Britain dictates? 


The President says we shall have the money accepted 
Did we have any say in what kind of money ‘ 
Britain should have? We had no voice in that. But 
must submit to their dictation; we have no power und 
Constitution to have our own constitutional money, g' 
silver! 

Why talk about sudden changes; why talk about a: 
Who ever heard of more violent anarchists than the an:rc 


| of finance, who undertook to destroy one-half of the 


money to enhance the value ofthe other half? There was 
$3,500,000,000 of legal-tender silver .in the world and al 
same amount of gold, and when legal-tender silver no 


| performs any monetary function, except that of subsidiary « 


»rices must fall 50 per cent. Contracts have been made « 
he of both metals, and when you require payment on 
basis of one, that doubles the obligation. 

Senators talk about anarchists. It is the financial ansrc)iis's 
who plot against the liberties of the people and make civi 
impossible. It is the anarchists of finance who repudi 
time-honored principle of gold and silver coin at ametallic bis 
and who are forcing the world, where contracts have been 
on that basis, to pay on the contracted narrow basis of g« 
can not and will not be done. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, ae heard time and 
about the noncoinage of more than 8,045,838 silver dollars [r 
the foundation of the mint up to 1873, the date of the demouet! 
| zation of silver. The charge has been made that nobody wanted 
the silver dollars, that nobody would take the silver dollars t 
nobody would put his metal into the mint and have it coined 
the standard silver dollar, because it was not a money th:' 
body wanted. 

That is the inference, that is the intention, that is the impre* 
sion the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] intended 0 
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jeave, that nobody would use a silver dollar from 1792 up to1873, 
and that is the argument which has been used here a hundred 
times; it has been gone over and over. 

Why isit that we did not coin any more than $8,045,838 be- 
tween the organization of our Government and 1873 when silver 
was demonetized? Let us look atit. What are facts? In the 
first place, we did not produce any silver in this country, and 
we had no silver metal to coin, to amount toanything. Whatis 
the record on that point on the production of silver? The entire 
yroduetion of silver up to 1834, was insignificant. From 1834 to 
i844 it was $250,000, $25,000 a year; up to 1854 it was $50,000, and 
it never got up to a million dollars until 1861, when it was $2,000,- 
000, Then it ran on up to 1873, when it was $35,750,000. 

Let us see What was the coinage. In the five years prior to 
the demonetization of silver, in 1873, we coined in this country 
9? 498 standard silver dollars, being 45 per cent of our total 
coinage. In the year 1871 we coined $1,117,136; in 1872 wecoined 
$1,118,600; and in the year just before the demonetization of sil- 
ver, up to the 12th of February, 1873,in one month and twelve 
days, we had coined 977,150 silver dollars, more than had ever 
been coined at any time in the whole history of the Mint. 

Mr. HOAR. Willthe Senator state precisely what he under- 
stands, if he knows, the amount of the coinage of silver dollars 
down to 1853, if that is the time when the subsidiary coinage 
began, and also of the other United States silver coins, half-dol- 
lars, ete.? . 

Mr. COCKRELL. I have not made the calculation. 
stand the Senator’s point. 

Mr. HOAR. I did not mean to mislead the Senator. What 
I said on that subject was not part of what I had prepared 
myself to say, but I stated it in answer to some interruptions, 
and it is quite possible in making my statement of $8,000,000 
that I did not include the half-dollars. 

Mr. COCKRELL. No, the Senator did not. 
million dollars of them were coined prior to 1853. 

Mr. HOAR. It would not affect thé point of the argument the 
least in the world whether the amount was $75,000,000 or $8,000,- 
000. Iwas saying that the present amount of silver we have 
now is enormously larger than all we coined, put together, down 
to 1873. 

Mr. STEWART. There was $160,000,000—I figured it up 
some time ago—of full legal-tender silver coined in the United 
States previous totheact of1873. Then there wasa large amount 
of half-dollars and quarter-dollars coined after 1853, when the 
amount of silver in them was reduced, but the main circulation 
in this country during all the time was foreign imported coin. 

Mr. HOAR. All I meant tosay was that I thought the amount 
of silver we have got now is going to keep us pretty respectably, 
considering the amount we had down to 1853. 

Mr. COCKRELL. LIunderstand. In 1793 and 1795 we coined 
$204,000: $72.000 in 1796; $7.000 in 1797. Then in 1799 we coined 
$423,000, and in 1804 the coinage ceased; and we coined no more 
until 1836. 

Mr. STEWART. Wecoined no more dollars. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I am talking about silver dollars, if the 
Senator pleases; I am not talking about the other. I will come 
to that in a minute. 

Mr. STEWAR*’ All right. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I am talking about the silver dollar that 
everybody denounced and abused. In 1838 we began the coinage 
again, and coined afew thousand dollars up to 1859, when we 
coined $636,500, and in 1860 $733,930. The coinage fell off again 
until the five years [ have mentioned preceding the demonetiza- 
tion of silver, and it began in 1868 at $182,700; in 1869, $424,300; 
in 1870, $445,462; in 1871, $1,117,136; in 1872, $1,118,600, showing 
a large and rapid increase. 

Before 1853, which the Senator from Massachusetts inquired 
about, we had coined $75,961,554.90 of standard silver half-dol- 

ws, quarter-dollars, dimes, and half-dimes, and every one of 
those was a full legal tender absolutely in the payment of all 
debts for all sums whatever. That was our own coinage. 

Mr. President, I have shown you the facts in regard to our 
coinage. Whatmore? I hold in my hand a pamphlet, which 
the Committee on Finance have just prepared, in which I find 
the act of February 9, 1793, entitled, ‘‘ An actregulating foreign 
coins, making them a legal tender, and establishing their value, 
ete.,” which made foreign coin legal tender in the payment of 
all debts in the United States, public and private. The law re- 
mained on our statute book up to 1857. The Spanish milled dol- 
lar and the Mexican dollar and other silver coins were all full 
legal tender in the payment of debts, public and private, within 
the jurisdiction of the United States. 

Will some Senator please tell me who Gould be found in Amer- 
ica who would take a full legal-tender dollar to the mint in or- 
ler to have it recoined intoa standard silver dollar? Will aSen- 


I under- 
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tor from any Stateanswer the question? What sense, what pro- 
priety, what necessity was there for anybody to take a full legal- 
tender coin to the mint in order to have it coined into another 
full legal tender? There wasarisk run. If the coin was worn 
a little, there would be a loss, because if it were recoined into the 
American coin it would have to be of full weight, where for 
eign coin worn somewhat, without being accurately tested, it 
would still pass as a full egal tender. 

Whatis the use of making a fuss about this Here were thou- 
sands and millions upon millions of Mexican dollars, milled dol- 


lars, all over the country, cart loads of them, in the land ces. 


They were the only things that would be received for land in 


Missouri for years and years in the land offices Che silver 
lars were all over the country; they were full legal tender, and 
there was then no necessity for coining them. Butafter we took 


the foreign coinage the full legal-tender power and 
began to produce silver in our own country, the coinage the 
silver dollar began, and was iner very rapidly up to the 
very minute the mints of the United States were stopped against 
its coinage. 

Mr. ALDRICH. 
question? 
Mr. COCK 

| 
s 


away from 


asing 


Will the Senator allow me to 
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Certainly. 


Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator be kind enough to explain 
in that connection how it happened, in 1857, when the silver 
foreign dollars were in circulation and were a legal tender, that 
a Democratic administration demonetized them? They were 
only foreign coins. 

Mr. COCKRELL. They did not demonetize silver. They 


never did it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In 1857 a Democratic Congress and a Demo- 
cratic President took away from the only silver coin in circula- 
tion the power of legal tender. 

Mr. COCKRELL. They did not do any such thing. 

Mr. ALDRICH. They did exactly that. 

Mr. COCKRELL. They never did any such thing. It 
The Senator has not got his mind 
ering the whole subject-matter. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have my mind perfectly clear upon that 
subject. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Notat all. The legal-tender quality was 
never taken away from the full standard silver dollars, half dol- 
lars, quarter dollars, and dimes which were of full weight 


snot 


cov- 


Mr. ALDRICH. The facts are exactly these: There was only 
one kind of silver dollars in circulation in the United States, and 
those were foreign coins; they were legal tender, and had been 
from 1792 to that time, when a Democratic Congress and lemo- 
cratic President took away from the only silver coins in circula 
tion their power of legal tender. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I beg pardon. We had free coinage for 


silver dollars. We were producing our own silver then, and so 
there wassome reason why the full legal-tender power ld 
not be continued upon foreign coins when we were producing 


silver ourselves and had just commenced the yield of silver in 
this country, and had the half dollars and the others. No, no, 
Mr. President, the Democratic party never demonetized silver; 
never in the world. 

Mr. PLATT. They demonetized foreign silver. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Democratic party has always stood 
for bimetallism. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish to inform the Senator from Missouri, 
and the Senator from Rhode Island as well, that in 1853 what 
known as the Hunter act did practically demonetize and t 
away the legal-tender power of silver for amounts over 

Mr. COCKRELL. Thatonly related to the depreciated silver 
half dollars. 


is 


L- 
LKOC 


Mr. SHERMAN. TheSenator ismistaken. Wecoined them 
again. We reduced silver at that time. It was worth more 
than the ratio of gold, and in order to get the circulation of sil- 
ver coin, the amountof silver in the fractional coins was reduced 
to about 14 tol. Thatwas by the Hunter act of 1853. My friend 
from Rhode Island said 1857. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I followed the Senator from Missouri Ly- 


ing 1857. 


Mr. COCKRELL. That was only the subsidiary coin 
Mr. SHERMAN. All the coin under one dollar, half do lars, 


quarters, and all the rest were reduced in that way 

Mr. COCKRELL. The weight and finene 
lar, the quarter dollar the dim ina the h 
of 1853 were reduced, and they were 
power. 

Mr. SHERMAN. ‘Tiat is correct. 

Mr. COCKRELL. ‘There is no doubt 
contends to the contrary. 


the half dol- 
f dime by the law 
in legal-tender 


5 0 


then limited 


about that. Nobody 
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Ir. HOAR. When did foreign silver cease to be a legal 
lay 

In 1857, but the reduction of the amount 

half dollar, the quarter dollar, the dime, and 

was made for the purpose of keeping them incir- 

© country, because the amount of silver in the dol- 

valuable as a metal than the amount of gold in the 


rr than the coined gold, just as silver continued to 


H. [hope my friend from Missouri before he | 


my question, why it was that a Demo- 


Democratic President in 1857 took away | 


ral-tender power from the only silver dollar which 


n circulation, or had been in circulation from 1792 to 


KRELL. It was not the only silver dollar. 
! RICH. Yes, it was. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I have stated exactly the years. Here is 
the record. Is the Senator trying to deny the record? Here is 
the coinage year by year. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Of half dollars. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Of dollars. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Very few of them. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Our population was sparse and small com- 
pared to what it is now. 

Mr. ALDRICH. As a matter of fact, susceptible of proof, 
there were none in circulation except the Spanish milled dollars 
and Mexican dollars. 

Mr. COCKRELL. There were American dollars. The Sena- 
tor has lived in cities all his life and never out in the country 
among the stalwart people who have built itup and who handle 
the money itself, and not checks and drafts. I haveseen the sil- 


ver dollar when a boy. I have seen the Spanish milled dollar. 


ho sbac k. 
ir. ALDRICH. That is an evidence that they were in circu- 
lation. 

Mr. COCKRELL. They were silver dollars, and we coined 
them. The Senator certainly knowstherecordhere. Iamonly 
resding from what is perfectly manifest, ‘‘ the report of the Di- 
rector of the Mint on the production of the precious metals in 
the United States during the calendar year 1892.” 

We coined in 1793 to 1795, 204,791 silver dollars; in 1796, $372 


1859 we coined $256,500; in 1860, $218,930, and the next year, the 


consequence of either gold or silver; but we had coined thou- 
sands upon thousands of the silver coins. We were then begin- 
ning to produce silver in large quantities, and it was only right 
and proper that we should have that silver go into our mints and 
be coined intoour own dollars. There may have been a patriotic 


be some mistake in his argument on one side or the othe: 
certainly were not producing silver in 1857. There m 
been some other reason for demonetizing silver in 
should be glad if some of the advocates of free coinage 
the true reason. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The only additional reason I can 
now is that the House was Republican and passed it, and 


| ate had to agree to it. 


Mr. GORMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to 
sideration of executive busin 

Mr.STEWART. Mr. Presid ——- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PAsco in the ch 
Senator from Maryland moves thi he Senate proc 
consideration of executive business. 

Mr. STEWART. Let me explain what was don 
the debates will show— 

The PRESIDING OFFICE! 
moved that the Senate procee 
business. The question is on 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. STEWART. An executive session while 
floor ! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant-at-A 
clear the gaileries and close the doors. 

Mr.GORMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr.STEWART. I have keen on the floor all the tir 

Mr.GORMAN. I supposed the Chair recognized me 
the motion; but, of course, I shall not insist upon it if 
ator desires to speak. 

Mr. STEWART. I was on the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from N 
the floor after the motion for an executive session had |! 


The Senator from Mar 
to the consideration 
hat motion. 


> 

L 
} 
A 
+ 
l 


| mitted to the Senate. 
My father took silver dollars to the land office, 30 miles off, on 





Mr. GORMAN. ThenI will move to reconsider th 
which the Senate agreed to proceed to the consideratio 
ecutive business. 

Mr. STEWART. The Senator may have been previoi 
but I thought I had the floor. 

Mr. GORMAN. If the Senator desires to 


| to reconsider the vote. 


Mr. STEWART. I desire to correct a false impress 
Mr. GORMAN. I move to reconsider the vote by \ 


2,- | Senate agreed to proceed to the consideration of exe: 
920; in 1797, $7,776: in 1798, $327,536; in 1799, $423,515; in 1800, | 
$220,920; in 1801, $54,454; in 1802, $41,650; in 1803, $66,064; in 1804, | 


$19,570; in 1805, $321. In 1840 we began to coin again, and in | 


iness. 
Mr. STEWART. In 1857—— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from N 


| pause a moment. The Senator from Maryland [Mr. | 
war going on, as a matter of course there was no coinage of any | 


had moved that the Senate proceed to the considerati 


| ecutive business, and that question had been put. TI 


from Nevada desiring to address the Senate, the Se 
Maryland now moves that the vote by which the moti 


| ceed to the consideration of executive business was : 


feeling among our Congressmen at that day, as there has always | 


been in the Democratic heart, a feeling that the dollar of the 


country, the unit of value, should have upon it the insignia of | 


the power and authority of the United States and notof aforeign 
government. 
Mr. ALDRICH. My friend from Missouri must have misap- 


reconsidered. That will be the order in the absen 
tion, and the Chair recognizes the Senator from Ne 
Mr. STEWART. I have only a word tosay. I 
the case correctly. The United States simply stop) 
nizing foreign coins as legal tender, but kept the 


| for the coinage of our own silver until after the war 


prehended tho nature of my question. There has been a great | 
deal of loud declamation on the floor of the Senate about the | 
crime of 1873, and the authors of that act, the Republican party, | 
and everybody else has been charged with a very heinous offense | 


in its passage. Now, I desire to call attention to the fact that a 
Democratic Congress sixteen years before that time had delib- 


had a large debt and England wanted to control it. 
Mr. GORMAN. I now renew the motion that the § 
ceed to the consideration of executive business. 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceed 
consideration of executive business. After five minute 


| executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 0% 


erately demonetized silver and taken away from the only dollar | 


which was in circulation, or could have been in circulation for 
three-fourths of a century, its full legal-tender power, and I 
wanted the Senator to explain how it was. 

Mr. COCKRELL. They did not take away the coinage. The 
Senator does not dare say that. They allowed free coinage to 
the standard silver dollar. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Imust be very stupid—— 

Mr, COCKRELL. If they took it away from one, they left it 
on our OWn COoln. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The only dollar in circulation was the for- 
eign coin, which had been legal tender from 1792 to that time, 
and the Democratic party deliberately demonetized silver and 
took away from if its legal-tender power. 

Mr. STEWART. Itisa mistake to charge that on the Dem- 
ocratic party. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Let me finish. Now, the Senator from Mis- 
souri says, in answer, that it was because we had begun to pro- 
duce silver. He made a statementa few minutes before in which 
he said we never had produced silver prior to 1873. There must 


10 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow 
day, August 16, 1893, at 12 o’clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate August 1 
JUDGE OF PROBATE. 


Jefferson A. Huff, of Utah Territory, to be judge of | 
the county of Grand, in the Territory of Utah, vice Lill 
Bartlett, resigned. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 

Owen J. H. Summers, of Florida, to be attorney of the | 
States for the northern district of Florida, vice Joseph 5. 
ling, resigned. 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


Charles H. Page, of Oregon, to be collector of customs ! 


district 6f Oregon, in the State of Oregon, to succeed Edwart 


Taylor, removed. 
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counterfeit of the money power which, when discovered, gives | me to introduce a contrast that I wish the members of this 


distrust to all honestdollars whether gold or silver. 
power as the jockey to the owner of some splendid race-horse in 
whose qualities of speed and power of endurance the public put 
their trust and on which they stake their money, but who rides 
to win or lose, just as the sordid interest of the owner shall give 
him secret command to ride or hold. 

[It is wholly capricious in taste and fearfully irregular in appe- 
tite. A year ago, notwithstanding the Sherman bill now so sav- 
agely assailed, she was a gay and voracious cormorant greedily 
devouring all forms of commodity to which she could attich fancy 
and fictitious values—driving the prices of such commodities ata 
pace so giddy as to attract universal admiration for this bright 


It is to that | 


House to follow mein. When they tell you that the silver of 


| this country has destroyed values, and that it has receded in 


price, I propose to show to you that if silver has once receded 
thirty points or fifty points, credit has descended ten times upon 
this land and destroyed all the fortunes that the hopes of this 


| country had projected and the industries of this country had 


builded for years. 

The New York World, in undertaking to show how values had 
declined within a year in New York, attaches a list of bonds on 
which the declines range from 10 per cent to 55 per cent, reac] 
ing hundreds of millions of dollars. Now, mark you, all these 


| bonds are gold bonds of the railroads and other corporation 


spirit which so rapidly and wonderfully ‘‘ developed” all things | 


which suited hercapricious and diseased appetite. And then her 
hand-maid Speculation went afield in triumphal car sowing hope 
and projecting enterprises into which honest Industry was led 
to stake her all. 

To-day this same sweet spirit of a year ago, who had encour- 
aged you to vast enterprises on the faith that her appetite would 
demand still larger store of your industry, comes with hectic flush 
and halting step, and her taste rejects all the products of your 
toil and bids them perish on your hands. Ask this gay deceiver 
what has befallen her, and she replies, with wild eyes, that ‘' I 
have lost confidence; something” (anything will do for an ex- 
cuse as occasion may suggest) ‘* scared me since I last saw you 
to such an extent that | have become very timid.” And then 
she bids youa sad and long farewell with the ventures into which 
she led you, and which you planted with so much hope, as dead 
and despised dishes, rejected by this omniverous deity of just 
one year ago. 

Money may be par or depreciated, but it isalways substance, not 
shadow—wealth, not wind—and can not entirely disappear from 
the face of the earth when industry makes appeal for its support. 
But credit can inhabit your home in the morning and at noon- 
tide bid you final adieu, and you can not tell whither or why it 
went. It has no staying qualities—goes to the quarter-pole at 
high speed, but neverstaystofinish. It has another odious qual- 
ity to the common people and hurtful to the honest industries of 
the country—it has a taste for gambling transactions which prom- 
ise large profits, and can not content itself with the upbuilding of 
honest enterprise, becatise its returns of profit are too slow, its 
methods of operation too prosy, for its aristocratic tastes. 

And this, Mr. Speaker, is by no means its least hurtful dispo- 
sition. It withdraws from actual industrial pursuits vast sums 
of money to put them into mere gambling ventures that in the 
swing of a fictitious market it may gather rich and ill-gotten 
gains, as gamblers do on the turn of a wheel or the throw of a 
card. 

Look over the history of the panics of this generation and you 
wiil find that stock-gambling and future-dealing in the products 
of honest toil have precipitated them all. 

And all such transactions are the diseased outgrowth of ex- 
travagant credit built up on stilts called margins. 

| wish that the gentleman from New York, who comes to this 
House with 2 petition to repeal the Sherman law and at the same 
time to multiply credit forms of money, were in his seat, thit | 
might reply to his advocacy of this latest by-way into which 
credit seeks to get further Government recognition. 

When he tells us that New York is the credit center of this 
country, I admit it; but, Mr. Speaker, it is for that reason the 
storm center of this country. There never has been a panic in 
this land but that it has begun in Wall street. There never has 
been a panic in this land but that the bear had the bull down 
upon the floor of Wall street and had destroyed his horns and 
had its fangs successfully buried in the vitals of the bull. The 
conflict goes on there; and the country which is in peace and at 
ease is of a sudden called on to pay for this menagerie. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. WARNER] was kind enough 
to tell us that Wall street dealt in credits and the commerce of 
this country. Now, Mr, Speaker, I have been in relation with 
those banks. I have been in their offices. I have seen the con- 
duct of those institutions; and when you go there to present an 
industrial enterprise whatdo youencounter? You presentsome- 
thing that is solid against a fiction. You present the industries 
of the country, and they will touch a button and say, ‘‘ How is 
New York Central? Wait a minute, please. How is the last 
call upon cotton futures? Wait a minute, please.” You go out 
of that bank, Mr. Speaker, and without a dollar for industrial 
enterprises, because the dollars of these men are piled upon the 
gambling tables of Wall street, helping credit make a fortune on 
a turn; and that is the cause of the panic in this country. 

How is a panic first indicated? It is indicated by the decline 
of stocks in Wall! street. Let me read to this House the evi- 
dence of this fact and show them the philosophy of this case. I 
read from the New York World, which may be regarded as 
excellent authority upon this question. Before I do so allow 





this country which the Sherman law could in no way affect, be- 
cise they are by law payable only in gold. These bonds were 
sold up on credit margins and they now sell down on eash trans- 
actions, because an unrepressed credit, far in excess of the vol- 
ume of money in this country, had gone at the instance of the 
speculating holders of money into tictitious values on fictiti 





| contracts. These things fall and with them the industrial world, 

in no way connected with the reckless gambling. 
This is illegitimate credit and these are its fruits. 
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These are the fruits of a state of business when money is 8 per 

nt and credit 80 per cent in volume. 

But, Mr. Speaker, with this limit of 5 per cent on each hun- 

ired dollars it can not sustain the industries of this country or 
iintain their prices. ' 

My proposition upon this is, that the moment the credit of 
this country ceases to obtain its exacting recognition, that mo- 
ment prices retire like the breath of the man who seems in full 
health but is in the shadow of death. 
for a day or for a week, for a year or for a month, but they 
simply curry the jagged edges up to-day and down to-morrow. 
You are in the trough in one moment and on the high waves in 
another, and the wreckers of these high waves catch the for- 
tunes and destroy the industries of this country. Such medium 
of exchange does not maintain prices, but exaggerates at one 
time and destroys them at another. 

Now. Mr. Speaker, let me illustrate this, as I stated by the 

resent incidence of this panic. We see that the prices of a 


“hey do not maintain it | 
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jugglery of credit have taxed the nations of the world to pay 
$28,000,000,000 in national debt, commeres $9,000,000, rail- 
e States of this nation $200,000,000 in State bts, 
and the private mortgage debts are supposed to be $3,0100,0 

This is what has created and extended this alarm all over the 
world. My proposition, Mr. Speaker, is that there is between 
this my sterious goddess of worship and solid silver, silver ree or 
nizea 


shadow and air: 


mn 
road devdts, t 


0,000, 


any ratio, the relations which substance sustains to 
th it heart ran that the body oO he 


<S with sap; 


tree ranks with the mere exterior foliage which shed with the 
storms of the winter. 
The gentleman from New York|Mr. WARNER id that whet 
the worst came to the worst New York would tike care of her- 
| self. Thatis true. New York always takes care of herself: and 


number of these institutions have fallen 40 and 50 per cent | 


within a week, and that within a year many of them have fallen 
as much as 70 per cent; and why did they do it? I will give 
you an illustration. Take the cordage and the whisky trusts. 
They bought their property at $7,000,000, bonded it at $25,000,000, 
multiplying credit. You can notmultiply money, but the machi- 
nations of mankind enable him to multiply credit; therefore 
these gentlemen have the power to crush; when multiplication 
isto be counted into division and subtraction they wish the credit 
system to prevail in this land. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, what destroyed £28,000,000,000 for the Bar- 


ings? Was it silver—over $110,000,000—Mr. Speaker? What 
struck the Baringsdown? It wasillegitimatecredit. What was 
it that struck Grant and his bank down with $17,000,000? It was 


illegitimate credit. What was it that destroyed half of the val- 
ues of this country in 1873? What was it in 1878, in 1884, and in 
[t was the return messenger of credit. What, then, is 
this invention of the nineteenthcentury? Itis the bow of prom- 
ise in the financial sky, which sheds its bright colors on the mere 
whiff of a wind, condenses intocloud, descends in storm, and ends 
in deluge. It is the fabled fisherman, who, with lengthy angle 
and unwinding line, projects but the small bait of a little cash to 
the unwary tribe of the sea of men and at a moment reverses its 
cord, fastens its angle in the vitals, and draws its unsuspecting 
victim from a ses of prosperity to a shore of wreck and death. 
It is against the illegitimate multiplication of credit that the 
country needs protection. It is to anchor it to sufficient sub- 
stance, so that it can not in fanciful play of fickle confidence 
burst as a bubble in the hands of the holder, or sink as a balloon 
from the elevation to which it has carried its votaries to the 
rocks and hills that underlie its giddy flight. 
limit its existence or destroy its baneful power. 


LSOO? 


No mother 


We must either | 





j 
| 


would trust her child to the fond embrace of a reptile, capable | 
by its gambols of giving her offspring great delight, but able | 


when the greed of gluttony or the turn of temper should dictate 
to rend a child in twain and devour it initsglee. She would at 
least subject it to the limits of a chain and keep it in the bound- 


ary of her control, or drag from its jaws the fangs which might | 


destroy it. So we, in dealing with the people in their relations 
to this monster, must either confine and prescribe its radius, or 
we must extract its danger. If we are to give it the wings for 
limitless flight we must extract from its jaws the fangs and from 
its feet theclaws. If limitless credit is to have unbounded sway, 
we must by law balk and check its power for destruction of the 
victims whom it invites upon its cruise of wealth and fortune. 


If the opposition will make credit their worship, bow at its | 
shrine, and compe! us to become its votaries, then let us by law | 


take away the power to control its debts, and leave them to the 
force of the spirit which it invokes—voluntary credit. Solimited, 
the monster will keep within his own legitimate lair. Asitnow 
is, itis the relentless spirit of the wind, gathering substance 


where it has sown shadows, and bringing a harvest of blight | 


where it had sown seeds of hope. 
Butthe gold advocates say, with confidence restored foreign 


nations will buy our securities and gold would return to us; in | 
plain words, it would allow us to get more in debt to foreign na- | 


tions, to use our credit as a temporary expedient to increase our 
debt, to add more burdens for the American people to carry. 
Now, Mr.S 
to what credit has done. 
debts from $10,000,000,000 to $27,800,000,000. It has multiplied 
State debts up to %$288,000,000. It has multiplied the mort- 
gage debts of corporations, $9,000,000,000 to the railroads, and 
there are supposed to be an equal amount of stock, making 
$18,000,000,000 of railroad debts. How is this done? Why. the 
entire money of the world is only $6,000,000,000 or $7,000,000,000 
at the outside. Yet these men, who had they commanded every 
dollar of the world, could have had but $6,000,000,000, by the 
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aker, let me read to this House some few figuresas | 
From 1860 it has multiplied national | 


| 


| 
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when the country is in a suffering condition she never takes care 
of anybody but herself. 

Ido not mean that the gentleman would not, but I mean the 
New York—and they are not a constant 
will see the ‘‘ bull” of one day the ‘bear’ of 
said that the Ethiopian can not change his skin 
his spots, butthe ‘‘ bear” and the ‘‘ bull” change with the sunny 
side of each morning. [Laughter.] These bears and these bulls, 
as the gentleman said, have this country by the neck. He 
that they were holding the country up by the neck, 
it, but they hold itup just as Sisyphus was held at 


bears of tribe, for you 
unother. it 


nor the leopard 


mennt 
and | admit 
ve the water: 


they deny it a drop of water, and when the day of adversity 
comes they sink it into the deep above which they had held it 
securely in their grasp, and they take the wreckage as their 


share of the game. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I haveaword to say to the gentleman from 
Tennessee |[Mr. PATTERSON], if heis present. He remarked that 
we had come to the fork of two roads. I tell him that when he 
puts that alternative to this House, I may stand where the colored 
man in the congregation stood. The minister stited that there 
were two roads, ‘‘the one leading to hell fire .nd the other to 
damnation,” and the negro, catching the mist:ke, 
God! If dat’s de case, dis nigger takes straight 
{Laughter.| It may be, Mr. Speaker, that I shall be obliged to 
take straight to the woods: but if | do I want the Democratie 
party to be here to hew the way, and I want the gentleman from 
Tennessee | Mr. PATTERSON] to be present to chop along the line 
and help his purty through the wilderness. [{Laughter.} One 
of these roads is the highway of humanity; the other is the by- 
path of greedy wealth and avarice. 

The gentleman remarked yesterday that the people of Israel 
worshiped the golden calf and that they did not get into Ca- 
naan for forty years. I tell him that he is the hero of his own 
story; that he is worshiping the golden calf, and, by the eternal 
gods, it will take him more than forty years to make us accept 
that worship. He tells us, Mr. Speaker, that gold is the Mal- 
akoff of the country. He forgets that the M koff. while it 
maintained for a time its bristling frontand resisted civilization, 
finally surrendered to civilization. He is the Malakoff in this 
case, and we, the Democratic party, who believe in free silver, 
will make him lower his colors and surrender to the party of 
free silver in this country. [Applause.| 

Ll come now, Mr. Speaker, toanother proposition. If the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky {[Mr. MCCREARY], who represented us 
on the Brussels commission, is present I desire to cite some of 
his language there, in which he states that the volume of gold 
in this broad land of ours is not sufficient to sustain the com- 
merce of the world, and that it would be impossible to depend 
upon gold alone unless we should break down the nation’s hon- 
est laboring men to serfdom and subject them to pitiless poverty. 

If the gentleman is present now | desire to ask him if he re- 
calls that language to-day: if he is prepared to march on the 
highway to which he stated that policy would lead the people, 
and to visit upon them the desolation which he has himself de- 
picted. Nay more, Mr. Speaker, in all that Brussels conven- 
tion there was not one man from England or from Mexico, from 
civilization’s high dome to the hut of the barbarbian, w] 
tended that gold ever could become the nations’ and th 
money. 
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to de woods.” 


said, 
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rho con- 
world’s 
The Baron Rothschild predicted that your “drunken” 
patient—I address myself to the gentleman from Ohio |Mr. 
HARTER|—that your drunken patient would be sick, not if 
America continued to buy silver, but unless the nations of the 
world bought silver. He predicted that unless that was done 
the country, and the entire country, would be sick. Mr. Allon, 
of Belgium, stated that that would be the inevitable result. Mr. 
Tirard, of France, stated that that would be the inevitable re- 
sult except as to France, and that it could not be so in France 
because she had the reserve of silver to take care of her do- 
mestic transactions, and that prophecy is literally fulfilled. 
But, Mr. Speaker, my time has nearly expired, and I want to 
deliver a word or two to my party. I come, sir, in the spirit of 
the sweet St. Augustine: ‘‘In things necessary, unity; in things 
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doubtful, liberality; and in all things, charity.” God knows I 
hate to suggest tou Democrat wreproof; I hate to suggest a warn- 
ing. But we are now in the house of our fathers, in the Demo- 
cratic party. You and I, sir, have come here committed to 
pledges which, when we made them, we expected to fulfill, and 
which we had a right to expect every man whose name had been 
enrolled upon the Democratic record to stand by us in fulfilling. 


gland never expected every man to do his duty any more, Mr. 
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of #6,000,000,000, while it had ta 


| that perio 





$5,000,000 of paper. Total, $1,505,000,000, from 655,000,000 in the pre 
tury. 

In 1800, $638,000,000 of gold, $1,800,000,000 of silver. and $410.000,000 
Total, #2,848,000,000, as against $1,505,000,000 the previous century 

In 1848 the amount was, gold, 8785,000,000; silver, $1,940,000,000 
$1,300,000,000. ‘Total, $4,025,000,000, as against #2,840,000,000 forty-« 
previously. . 

In 1860 the amount in the aggregate had increased $5,900,000,000, and 
the mor er of the world was $4, 150,000,000 of gold, $4,005,000,000 of lve 
$3,855,000,000 of paper, or, as you perceive, one-third each, or a smal! va 
from one-third, and the total was #12,010,000,000, an addition in t vi 
cen two hundred and fifty years bef 
to bring the amount up to the previous um of $5,900, 000, 000. 

W hat lessons are we to draw from this? is is not money repr 





the transact isofthe world. Itis 8 pe r cent of the transactions o 
this wasthe amount the worid found necessary to create, $200,000,000 | 
num, for thirty years in succession. Why, sir, the explanatior 


Lof time the world’s com 


‘ 


ution became passive, ai 


|} communication of the world possessed every development of mank 


|} With all this there< 


ker, than you and I expected every man to do his duty who 
mustered in the ranks of the Democratic party. 

\t the Chicago convention you made an overture to the peo- 
ple of this country; you asked them to aece pt you, notin the dal- 
lianece of a day, to be rejnoted from a satiated couch, but you | 
asked them to join you in honorable wedlock, and the people ac- 
cepted your pledges in your platform as the sacred vows made 
at the altar of God, nd pee dare not repudiate them. I see | 


the tiver of ‘Tamm ny [Mr. 
of the antisn 


car [laughter], 


CKR \N] harnessed with the lion 
ippers |Mr. Cleveland], dragging the Democratic 

ind the p »pul ir impression is tha t their destin- 
ation is the camp of the gold bugs; but I trust that in the final 
hour of yur peril the pibroch of their returning forces to the 
aid of their party an » best interests of their country will be 
distinctly heard in this Hall. 

Mr. Speaker, the Declaration of Independence was the conse- 
cration of mankind to liberty, and it was the sanctification of 
goverument to the protection of individual rights; and this is the 
creed of true Democracy. In the march of events liberty has 
been extended to the poor man without equality, though liberty 
and equality were both guaranteed by the compaet. We appeal 
to you now, Mr. Speaker, in the name of a down-trodden and 
oppressed people, who are poor, indeed, to give them equality 
as well. When gentlemen tell this House that in order to sus- 
tain international trade they must have gold, I deny the propo- 
sition. IL will tell you how to sustain your international trade— 
by the products of your farm. That has always been done until 
the last your. Why was itnotdone lastyear? Because, though 
Europe was hungry for bread, though its peasantry was almost 
naked, without clothing or shoes, the governments of that coun- 
try wanted more money, and their people could not command 
bread and clothing. It was a money famine. 

Mr. Speaker, the Waterloo of the claim of the goldites is pre- 
sented in the $70,000,000 of gold that left your country. Why, 
sir, let me illustrate this matter by something that will strike 
the comprehension of a Congressman; and I know we are ex- 
ceedingly dull. Suppose gold and silver bear for a moment the 

elation of corn and wheat. Suppose the world had been fed for 
a hundred years upon the two crops and that they were barely 
sufficient. Suppose all at once the nations of the world should 
make an edict that no more corn should be cultivated in the 
cornfields, and suppose the cornfields were not capable of pro- 
ducing wheat. What would be the result? The world, which 
had fared upon corn and whaat, would be obliged to subsist 
upon wheat alone, which would have to be raised within the 
limits of the same wheat fields which had existed when corn and 
wheat were both produced. 

Suppose that, in addition, a nation like Austria, which had 
never used wheat, should put in its demand for 100,000,000 bush- 
els. How would that affect the supply of wheat for the main- 
tenunce of the people of the world? It would be a reduction of 
capacity and product and an increase of demand simultaneously, 

the fulfillment of demand by supply wholly 





which would make 
impossible. That is precisely the case in regard to gold and 
silver. The world has used twocrops—silver and gold. <A por- 
tion of the world not only undertook to shut off one crop, but a 
nation which had neverfed upon gold, Austria, sought $100,000,000 
of gold; and in supplying that crop of gold, which had to be sub- 
tracted from the stock of the nations of the world, a famine was 
created, and we contributed our share in the creation of that 
famine and suffered in consequence, and this panic follows. I 
attach at this point the remarks of Mr. Foster Higgins before 
the New York Chamber of Commerce: 


I shall not take up your time with any great references upon this matter, 
but I do feel that as business men, as thinking men, we should look atthe 
cone rus ions arrived at by men who have made a study on this subject. 
Therefore I want you to listen to the words which were then declared: 

» een we are strongly impressed with the conviction that whatever 
evils may be expected to flow from the return to bimetallism, the evils both 
of the present and prespective existing situation are evidently more serious. 
Failing int eter to reéstablish the connecting link between the two 
metals, it ogble that the general tendency of the commercial na- 
tions of the werld w ill be toward a single gold standard. 

“Any step inthat direc tion would, of course, aggravate all the evils of the 
existing situation, and could not fail to havea most injurious effect upon 
the pr WTESS « the world.’ 

The necessity of the world to have a constant yearly increase in money is 
apparent, and [ want toimpress this upon you by a few extracts: 

In the year 1600 the entire money of the world, expressed in millions of dol- 
lars, Was of gold $145,000.000; of silver, 8510,000,000; of paper, none. Total, 
$055, 000,000. 
in i700 that had increased to 8375,000,000 of gold, 81,125,000,000 of silver, and 


| 


| havethe right torule. 





| ing comme 


ame the demand for money 


Mr. Speaker, I see that my time hasaboutexpired and | | 
to leave the discussion of this question to older and abler 
bers, feeling at least that I have undertaken to disch 
duty to my party and to my country. Iam inspired by tl 
that the Democrats, as their name implies, will stand by t 
ple. Thisisa government of the plain people of the count 
cause they are in the majority. Wealth may roll in luxu: 
the plain people constitute the majority in this land, 

[f you donot permit them torul 
they will rule you and rule this land, and God grant that 
man may feel the righteousness of a popular rule, that flu: 
ism may lose its force, wealth its inordinate influence, and 
may rule this land of God and liberty. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, upon a —- whi 
occupied the attention of mankind for thousands of years, 
still open to debate, I might well be distrustful of my ow! 
clusions, and it is with much hesitation that [submit them 
to the consideration of this enlightened body. 

The gold advocates—those who contend for the disest: 
ment of silver—hold the affirmative of the proposition 
discussion. The onus probandi is, therefore, upon them; 
must make good by fact and argument their case. Hav: 
done so? Let us see. That the act of the l4th of July, 
known as the ‘Sherman act,” ought to be repealed, or at 
what is called ‘“‘the purchasing clause” of it, all are agre« 

But the gold advocates demand that thisrepeal be un 
tional, while the bimetaliists insist thatit should be accomp 
by a substitute for the Sherman act, recognizing the pri 
of bimetallism in some effective form, and enacting substan 
into law the declarations of both the great parties, in th: 
tional platforms, on the money question. 

The adoption of the pending measure, repealing ‘‘ the pu 
ing clause” of the Sherman act, would bring the cou 
theory and practice, to the gold basis, and would be ever: 
accepted as the announcement by the United States of : 
policy to maintain the monomet ullie gold standard. 

Mr. Speaker, the argument of the advocates of th 
gold standard may be summarized briefly as follows: Th 
reial nations of the world have closed their 1 
the coinage of silver, and thus have practically demo 
that metal; that in consequence the price of silver every 
has depreciated; that it is now a debased metal, and no 
fit for use as money, except for purposes of subsidiary c 
and that the United States, making use of silveras m 
general purposes, can not, alone, maintain parity betw: 
and silver upon a fixed ratio. 

To all these averments the bimetallisis enter a gen 





| nial, except as to the first. 


It is admitted that the leading eommercial nations oi 
have closed their mints to the further coinage of silver 
for general purposes. 

Thus is the issue joined. 
gold advocates. 

Going back along the historical lines of this question, we 
that bimetallism—the use of both metals as money, maint 
at parity on a ratio fixed by law—obtained in this countr) 
the year 1792 down to 1873. In all this time the ratio v 
but little. 

We find, further, that in 1873 silver was demonetized. 
charged by many that this was done fraudulently. To t 
not subscribe. That it was done surreptitiously, I believ: 
was accomplished in a bill which bore the innocent title o 
act revising and amending the laws relative to the min 
assay Offices of the United States. 

When that measure pussed the House of Representati\ 

did not contain one word or the remotest suggestion chs! 

the law of free coinage or taking the minting privilege 
silver. As it passed the Senate of the United States thero | 
even with the Senate amendments added, not one line which 
affected silver adversely as a coin metal of the country. In 10 


Let us review the contention « 
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The report of the conference committee was as follows: 














t the House ré » from. its disagreemer ith an iz 

t Ser ind ag tf ’ W y I . i f 3 
yu 1e@ WO ) oO e? T 
c ( n, and in 1 the 4 
at ar wne! t ’ ' t 
f L into into d \ 0 gra 1¢ 
it 3s act a e dollars, and no deposit of silver for other coinage sha 
ecelved see ( NGRESSIONAL KECORD, page 1150, third session for 
e nd Cone@ress. ) 

No gentleman in either House who was a member of the 
ference committee, nor any one else, called attention to this 
mendment, or stated what its effect would be. The report 

conference committee does not alw ys comm ind clos t- 
tention. It is rarely supposed rnew matter has been 
taken up by it. The object « ne a conference com- 


mittee is to effect a compromise between the two Houses on 





mutters whieh have been int plained, and debated, 
and upon which the two bodi <d to agree 


In this ease neither the House nor the Senate had referred 





the subject of free coinage to this committee, and consequently 
no one suspected that the ir re rt would to ch the que ti 


When the report was resd from the Clerk’s desk; and the vote 
the same, itis likely that no one in either 


4 ‘ 


House, outside of the committee of conference, knew that th: 
report repealed free coinage. 

[ venture the assertion, Mr. Speaker, that at no period in 
history of any country, in ancient or modern times, was so brie 
a sentence added to any provision of legislation whieh has hid 
the momentous effect that these eleven words have had through- 
out this country and the world. Those words, added by a con- 
ference committee,and passed by the two Houses without debate. 
had more of significance, of importance to the people of th 
United States than all the enactments of law by that Congress 
at its two sessions. They were words which revolutionized the 
monetary system of the Government and affected the welfare of 
people even in remote lands. 

[t has always been claimed, Mr. Speal 
brought about by the ‘‘ gold” people « 
pose of establishing the monometallic gold standard, making 

llour debts gold debts, payable in gold coin, and in this way 
increasing the value of the securities held by those people. A 
distinguished leader of the Republican party, until recently a 
Senator of the United States, and one of the most brilliant of 
he public men of his time, has the following to say relative to 

bill referred to. I read from a speech made in the Senate 
in February, 1878, by Senator John J. Ingalls, of Kansas. He 
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cer, that this action was 
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ct was improvidently passed 
1€ attention of the people was not called to the subject. It wa 
cussed nor understood. Though it was done at at e when 
mind was intensely interested upon financial subjects, and methods of re 
were assiduously sov the demonetization of silver was never sug- 
l to ameliorate the pecuniary distress of the natio! 
} 
‘ 











gested by anyone as like 

But there is strong evidence that the destruction of the leg: ider power 
ver was the culmination : l entertained by the holders of 

the public debt. of this country, devised *m for the purpose of appre- 
ing the value of their investments, regardless of the ruin and dé 

it would bring upon the laboring and productive classes ofthe nat 
hese are strong words from a source that gives great weight 
to them. 

\t the time the demonetizing act of 1873 was passed, if the 
question had beem submitted to the American people, if it had 
heen made an issue in any political contest at that time or sub- 
sequent, the proposition to eliminate silver from our monetary 
system would have been voted down by an immense majority. 
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Foreed by the action of Germany and the United States 
monetizing silver, France and the States of the iti 
Europe reluctantly closed their mints to the free coi 

thus it was, Mr. Speaker, that the world ! 
t to the single gold standard 
white metal struck down, prosta 
by the laws of the leading con 
is it to be wondered at that it depreciats 
wondered at that many now think that 
in money use, the ratio should be cl ed 
24 tol? 
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> 


standard of weights and measures. 
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Then it is said elsewhere in the Constitution that no State 
shal! 
coin money * * nor make anything but gold and silver coin a tender 
in payment of debts 

We thus find that the Constitution, while denying to the States 
the rower to coin money, also denies to them the right to make 
anything «a legal tender in payment of debts except gold and sil- 
ver. This plainly implies that the States may make gold and 
silver a tender for debts. But they can not coin those metals. 

In permitting the States to make gold and silver a tender for 
debt, it wus clearly intended that those metals should be coined 
by some competent authority into convenient form, of standard 
weight and fineness, for use as money. Who or what is that 
authority? Congress; the power to coin is reserved exclusively 
in Congress. 

It is thus plain that silver is a money metal of the Constitu- 
tion, is named in that instrument; and by irresistible inference 
and implication it is made the duty of Congress to coin gold and 
silver. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I will. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. My question is a legal one, and I want 
to hear you upon it. The Constitution grants to the State of 
Georgia the right to make silver a legal tender. Suppose Con- 
gress demonetizes silver, and yet in face of that demonetizing 
act the State of Georgia still continues silver asa legal tender 
and should bring an action in the Federal courts to test her right 
to mike silver still a tender for debt, under the clauses of the 
Constitution quoted by you would not the Supreme Court of the 
United States sustain the State? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Iam inclined to think so and would like 
to see the matter tested. But a difficulty suggests itself in this: 
How far can a State go in declaring, or can itdo so at all, ametal 
a tender for debt that is not endowed with legal-tender qualities 
by Congress, which alone can coin into money, regulate its value, 
and determine its weight and measure? Congress may not coin 
it at all, or if it does coin it, may limit its legal-tender power to 
asmallsum. Would aState have authority toenlarge orincresse 
its legal-tender power, sofaras debts enforceable within its limits 
are concerned? Isay these are difficulties suggesting themselves 
to me which make the question one not free from doubt. 

Mr. Speaker, Alexander Hamilton, who was the first Secretary 
of the Treasury, in his report in 1791 on the Mint, said: 

To annul the use of either of the metals as money is to abridge the quan- 
tity of circulating medium, and is liable to all the objections which arise 
from a comparison of the benefits of a full with the evils of ascanty circu- 
lation. 

Thomas Jefferson, in a letter to Mr. Hamilton in 1792, said: 

I concur with you that the unit must stand on both metals. 


R. M. T. Hunter, ina report (1852) to the United States Senate, 


said: 
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The mischief would be great, indeed, if all the world were to adopt but 
one of the precious metals as the standard of value. To adopt gold alone 
would diminish the specie currency more than one-half; and the reduction 
the other way, should silver be taken as the only standard, would be large 
enough to prove highly disastrous to the human race. 

These are but samples of the unbroken line of opinion, sustain- 
ing bimetallism, coming down from the adoption of the Consti- 
tution to 1873. 

The fathers of the Republic, carrying out the spirit of the Con- 
stitution, opened mints for the free coinage of the two metals, 
and under the bimetallic policy which prevailed the country 
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M. Wolowski said: 

The sum total of the precious metals is recouped at fifty millards, one-} 
goldand one-half silver. If, bya stroke of the pen, they suppress one of t 
metals in the monetary service, they double the demand for the other m: 
to the ruin of all debtors. 

Opinions of eminent authorities to the same effect might 
cited at great length, but the foregoing will suffice to estab 
the fact for which I contend, that bimetallism is correct in 
ciple and beneficial in practice. 

Mr. Speaker, when the American people realized that sil 
had actually been demonetized by the act of 1873, that a bi; 
had been siruck at one of the money metals, an agitation oy 
the country began at once for the reéstablishment of silver. 

It quickly entered politics. The two great parties took it 
They vied with each other in declarations on the subject. 
took silver endearingly to their bosoms, petted it, decliim 
against the injustice and wrong done it, and “pledged their 
cred word” to do battle valiantly in its cause. Here :ire | 
declarations in the national platforms of the two parties. ‘4 
Democratic national platform of 1880, third clause: 

Honest hioney—the strict maintenance of the public faith—consistin 
gold and silver and paper, convertible into coin on demand. 

Democratic national platform of 1884: 


We believe in honest money, the gold and silver coinage of the Constit 
tion, and a circulating medium convertible into such money without | 


In 1888 the platform of the party appears to have been sil: 
on the money question, but in 1892 the national Democratic 
vention at Chicago made the following distinct declaration i 
platform: 


We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman act « 
as a cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of ‘danger in the f 
which should make all of its supporters, as well as its author, anxiou 
its speedy repeal. We hold to the use of both gold and silveras thesta 
money of the country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver withou 
criminating against either metal or charge for mintage, but the dollar 
of coinage of both metals must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable \ 
or be adjusted through international agreement, or by such safeguar 
legislation as shall insure the maintenance of the parity of the two n 
and the equal power of evéry dollar at all times in the markets, and ir 
ment of debt; and we demand that all paper currency shall be kept a 
with and redeemable in such coin. We insist upon this policy as espe 
necessary for the protection of thefarmers and laboring classes, the firs 
most defenseless victims of unstable money and a fluctuating currency 

On this platform Mr. Cleveland was nominated and ele 
President of the United States. 

The Republican national platform of 1888 said: 


The Republican party is in favor of the use of both gold and sily 
money, and condemns the policy of the Democratic Administration 
efforts to demonetize silver. 


In its platform of 1892 the same party said: 


The American people, from tradition and interest, favor bimetallisn 
the Republican party demands the use of both gold and silver as s! 


| money, With such restrictions and under stich provisions, to be dete: 


advanced with estonishing rapidity in population, wealth, great- | 


ness, and prestige. 

Let me now cite a few opinions from well-known financiers and 
authois of Europe: 

Leon Fanchet, in Researches upon Gold and Silver, written 
in 1843, says: 

If all the nations of Europe adopted the system of Great Britain the price 


of gold would be raised beyond measure and we should see produced in 
Europe a result lamentable enough. 


Before a French monetary convention, held in 1869, testimony 
was given by Baron Rothschild, by M. Roulard, governor of the 
Bank of France, and by others. 

Baron Rothschild said: 


The simultaneous employment of the two precious metais is satisfactory 
and gives rise to no complaint. Whether gold or silver dominates for the 
time being, it is always true that the two metals concur together in forming 
the monetary circulation of the world, and it is the general mass of the two 
metals combined which sérves as the measure of the value of things. The 
suppression of silver would amount to a veritable destruction of values with- 
out any compensation 


M. Roulard, governor of the Bank of France, said: 


We have not to deal with idle theories. The two moneys have actually 
coexisted since the origin of human society. They coexist because the two 
together are necessary, by their quantity, to meet the needs of circulation. 

‘his necessity of the two metals—has it ceased to exist? Is it established 
that the quantity of actual and prospective gold is such that we can now re- 
nounce the use of silver without disaster? 


by legislation, as will secure the maintenance of the parity of values « 
two metals, so that the purchasing and debt-paying power of the « 
whether silver, gold, or paper, shall be at all times equal. 

You will observe, sir, that the demand for bimetallism, the 
and continuance of both metals as money, rang out from ail t 
platform utterances with no uncertain sound. 

The two great parties are absolutely committed to this p: 
if words mean anything at all. If platform declarations «1 
mere “glittering generalities,” if what they say are not: 
‘‘catch-words ” to deceive the people, then, indeed, are «ll 
here, Democrats, Republicans, and Populists alike, pled; 
vote for a measure which will maintain the coinage of gold 
silver on terms of equality at a fixed ratio. 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, the signs indicate that on this [Democr 
side of the H»vse a large number intend to vote for the pe! 
measure, which repeals the purchasing clause of the She: 
act, stops the coinage and use of silver as money, and pro 
nothing to take its place. 

And [ am well aware that the great majority of our friends ou 
the other [Republican] side of the aisle intend also to vot 
close the mints to silver. 

The platforms of our parties, it seems, were well enous 
run on before the people when we wanted office, but now 
found convenient to cast them aside. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has read | 
a portion of the last Democratic platform. There is a cla‘ 
think, following what he read, which by some is claimed to 


” 


| qualifying. I would ask the gentleman, not captiously, to g 


the House his views with regard to that subsequent porti 
the plank of which he has read a part. 5 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I am glad to b> inte! 
rupted by my friend from Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN], whom I 
lighted to see back in the House, with whom I served for ye 
befere his temporary retirement, and whom I learned to admire 
for his ability and his always courteous demeanor as a mem)? 
of this body. The qualifying words of that plank of the Demo- 




















1893. 


cratic national platform—if they be qualifying words, which I do 
not admit—are these: 

r be adjusted through international agreement, or by such safeguards of 
legislation as shall insure the maintenance of the parity of the two metals 
and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the markets and in pay 
ment of debts. 

This language does not commit the Democratic party to bi- 
metallism only on the basis of international agreement. It refers 


| with the methods of legis 


to adjusting the dollar unit of coinage ‘‘through international | 


rreement,” or “by such safeguards of legislation” as shall 


maintain the parity of the two metals, and the equal power of | 


every dollar in payment of debts. 
Let us agree in this House by our votes that we intend to pre- 


serve in our monetary system the principle of bimetallism, and I | 


doubt not the details of a measure to accomplish this in some ef- 
fective form, while at the same time maintaining the parity of 
the two metals and the equal debt-paying power of every dollar, 
will quickly follow. 

Mr. Speaker, in the canvass of 1892, before the people who 
honor me with a seat on this floor, in speaking of the platform 
of the party I put a plain, common-sense construction on the 
plank referred to by the gentleman from Iowa, and declared that 
the Democratic party had always sustained bimetallism; th tit 
always opposed the striking down of silver; that the Republicin 
party alone must be held responsible for the demonetizing «ct of 


| 
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this floor. ved are well acs ted 


We knov 


who have 
tior 


Those of us so s 


here. v that even when 


a majority of members in this House favor a giv osition 

it is oftentimes within the power of a minority to defeat the 

enactment of the same into law How many times have we seen 

this happen? Let this perl | ccomplished, un 

and unconditionally as asked, ind I venture the predict 

and now that neither at this extra session nor at the ree r ses 

sions of this Congress will a*'t” be crossed or an **i” dotte: 

the enactment of ny further finanein egis tion. The best op 

portunity to redeem the pledge of bim llism made in its plat- 
| form by the purty will have gone forever. 

The same sordid, grasping power, the combined power of the 
gold peuple of the world, which encomp issed re] of tl 
purchasing clause of the Sherman ect and in this w broucht 
us directly to a gold basis —the sit cold standard vill be po 
tent enough to prevent further legislution having the object of 
the re®stiblishment of silver. Thepredomin«nt trait and chief 
characteristic, Mr. Speaker, of the Anglo-Saxon rac o which 

} you and | and a great majority of members here helon is the 
love of power and the ever restiess, relentless, and the oftentimes 
} unscrupulous pursuit of it Chis rece has never been known to 
| yield voluntarily any atom of power once acquired, nor indeed 
anything else of value onee acquired. Surrender to the now 
the disestablishment of silver, give to them now the singie gold 
stindard,and with it the control of ths money power of the world 


1873, and that the Democratic party had not yet had a chance to | 


redeem the pledge it hid made to the people to re®stablish sil 
ver in its place as a money metal. 

The argument was mide all over the South and West that the 
Democratic party had lost control of the Government in March, 
1861, and that from that time down to 1892 (when the canvass 
was being made) it had not been in power to the extent of en 
abling it to enact its pledges to the people into law: that it was 
true we had had at one time the lower House of Congress, atan- 
other the Senate, at another the House and the Presidency, at 





|} and hardly anything short of 


still another, for a brief period, the two Houses; that it took the | 


two Houses of Congress und the Presidency, concurrently, to 
constitute in the hands of the party the law-making power; and 
that as soonasthe Democratic party achieved this result it would 
carry out its pledges, among them the restoration of bimet- 


allism. 


On these lines we appealed tothe farming classes of our people, | 


who showed a disposition to go off into the ranks of the People’s 
party, to abide in patience within the lines of the Democratic 
party, and at least to give the party a chance to make good its 
platform declarations by assisting it to carry the then approach- 
ing elections and secure control of the two Houses of Congress 
and of the Presidency. Weurged that the signs of the times 
gave promise of the accomplishmentofthis result. Mr. Speaker, 
it was upon such pleas that many farmers were persuaded from 
going over into the ranks of the Populists and were induced to 
maintain their fealty, their allegiance, their loyalty to the 
Democratic party. 

And now, sir, when, as we then predicted, the Democratic 
party, as the result of the election, succeeded to power in the 
Government in all its branches, we are met by a measure pre- 
sented here by so good a Democrat as my friend from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. WILSON] which says to the people to whom I spoke 
and to whom others spoke, as I have stated, that the Demo- 
cratic national platform did not mean the maintenance of gold 
and silver as equally the money of the country, and that the 
pledge of bimetallism was not made to be kept. He has intro- 
duced a bill which in effect assumes that the portion of the na- 
tional Democratic platform which declares for the repeal of the 
Sherman act is the only one that has any meaning in it. 

I should dislike to go to the people I represent and carry that 
message to them. I would fear for its effect upon the party in 
the election for member of this House in 1894. And how true 
that is of many other districts in the United States! 

Mr. Speaker, it is said by some of the gentlemen supporting 
the Wilson bill that if we enact it into law it carriesout the first 
part of the plank in the Democratic platform relating to the 
money question, and that hereafter, by additional legislation, 
we can carry out the remainder. But why divide the proposi- 
tion? The declaration of the party upon the money question is 
embraced in one clause and is to be taken as asingle proposition. 
In that clause the party declares for the repeal of the Sherman 
act, and then for the use of both gold and silver as the standard 
money of the country, and for the coinage of both metals without 
discriminating against either. And if we are going to be true 
to the platform pledge: if weare going to deal honestly with the 
people; if we meant what we said in the platform: if the party 
does not intend to be recreant to its pledges, let us now in one 
bill enactsubstantially into law the declarations of the clause of 
the platform referred to. 

Mr. Speaker, some of us have served for a good many years on 





revolution will ever again rest 


silver toits rightful place as a money metal. 


Mr. BLAND. Will the gentlem ow me a moment? 
Mr. BLANCHARD. I yield to the gentleman. 
Mr. BLAND. I think the gentlem.in’s argument may be mis- 


understood in one particular. He his been assuming that the 
Wilson bill carries out the Chicago platform in so far as the re- 
peal of the Sherman act no such thing. 
The platform demands the wiping out of the Sherman law, while 
the Wilson bill proposes to repeal only the purchasing clause of 
that law, leaving the remainder, leaving the gold standard por- 
tion of it. I want it made clear that the advocates of the Wil- 
son bill do not attempt to conform to any part of the Chicago 
platform, even so far as concerns the repeal of the Sherman bill. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. My friend from Missouri is correct in 
his explanation of the scope of the Wilson bill. It does not go 
to the extent of the repeal of the Sherman law as demanded by 
the pirty’s platform; it deals only with one clause of that law; 
it confines itself to repealing what is called ‘‘ the purchasing 
clause” of the Sherman act, leaving the remainder untouched, 
and is, therefore, not a compliance with any part of the Chicago 
platform. 

Mr. BOATNER. 
for a question? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I will. 

Mr. BOATNER. Has any suggestion been made by the other 
side, or by any of the adherents of the Wilson bill, looking to 


is concerne! It does 


Will my colleague allow an interruption 


any legislation providing for free coinage of silver on any basis 
whatever? 
Mr. BLANCHARD. None whatever. Of all who have ad- 


dressed the House on that side of the pending question, the gen- 
tleman from New York |[Mr. WARNER] is the only one who even 
stated that he was willing to vote for any subsequent measure 
having the object of carrying out the declarations of the plat- 
form of the party on this subject. 

Mr. BOATNER. But he did not say what he was willing to 
vote for on that line. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. He did not; only expressed a willing- 
ness to vote for some subsequent measure. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PATTERSON], 
who addressed the House in support of the pending measure 
with much earnestness and force, declared he could not vote for 
the coinage of silver on any ratio that might be proposed, for 
he did not believe the two metals could any longer be kept at 
parity; and that the inevitable result of attempting bimetuallism 


here, in the absence of an international agreement, would 


that the cheaper metal, silver, would drive out of the country 
the dearer and more valuable metal, gold. The gentleman ha 
not heeded the lesson which the experience of Irance on this 


subject teaches. 

France for more than a half century has maintained nearly or 
quite as much silver as gold in circulation at parity on 
153 of silver to lof gold. She has now in circulation $700,000,000 
of silver. She appears to have no difficulty in keeping it at a 
parity with gold at the ratio mentioned. The 
much silver, even at a less ratio than the one adopted by us, does 
not seem to have had the effect of driving out gold. She has 
more of actual silver and more of actual gold to-day than any 
nation on earth. It is estimated that her stock of gold at this 
time is $900,000,000. 


a ratio of 


presence of so 
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The money circulation of France is equal to $57 or $58 per 
capita of her population. Ours is only about $23 per capita, and 
much of this is not in actual circulation, is in the form of re- 
served funds, ete. Krance in extent is equal to only about one- 
territorial area, and her population is but 


seventeenth of our 

little more than half as great as ours. She has largely more sil- 
ver than we have. Our stock of silver for money purposes is 
placed at about $500,000,000. Is not our ability as great as that 
of France to keep silver in circulation and on a parity with gold 
at the same or at a greater ratio? If gold does not run away 


from tl 
run away from : 
our country? 
Mr. Speaker, if we were to coin all the silver produced annually 
in the wh world, less the percentage used in the arts, it 


18 presence of so much silver in France, why should it 
n equal amount, proportionally to population, in 


18 


would take us some six or eight years to obtain as much silver | 


coin per capita of our population as France maintains to-day per 
capita of her population. 

And yet the wild cry is raised that we must close our mints to 
silver, that we must stop its coinage, that the country will be 
if we do not, and more of that kind of 


ruined ‘ubbish 
ingland, since 1816 a monometallic gold standard country, has 


far less of actual gold than France. If gold is afraid of silver, 
why does it not run away from France, where there is so much 
of silver, to England, where there is no silver at all except for 
subsidiary coin purposes? It is just such questions as this that 
upset the theory of the gold advocates. A few years ago, in 
consequence of the withdrawal by the Russian Government of a 
very large amount of gold on deposit with the Barings, that 
great English banking house tottered, and apprehension was 
great it would go down in bankruptcy. 

The Bank of Ingland came to its rescue, and in doing so drew 
so heavily on its gold resources that it was thought prudent to 
effect a loan of gold. Where did the great Bank of England go 
for this loan? Did it go tomonometallic gold-standard Germany 
or the United States? No; it went to bimetallic France, and the 
Bank of France loaned to the Bank of England 75,000,000 franes in 
i. Norwas this the first time the Bank of England borrowed 
old from France. Twice before, as my information goes, she 
id the same thing. 

Mr. Speaker, what magic power does gold possess that enables 
it to command the homage of thousands? What subtle influence 
does it invoke that makes it so potent a factor in the affairs of 
men’ It has uo intrinsic value except that which makes it use- 
ful in the arts and for ornamentation. In this respect it has no 
advantage over silver. Its money qualities are not inherent; 
they are endowed by man. Gold is money because the common 
consent of minkind makes itso. Silver and gold were chosen 
over the other metals as mediums of exchange and measures of 
value because of their limited supply and their greater adapta- 
bility for the purpose. In this sense they are precious metals. 
Gold unendowed with the money quality would be of compara- 
tively litthe use, and would attract but limited notice from man. 

But as money, ah! Mr. Speaker, therein lies itsmagic power. 
‘The subtle influence which quickens the senseless metal with life 

od energy and force and might—which makes kings and em- 
perors its servants and queens and princesses its handmaids— 
springsfrom that quality which enables it to acquire property, 
purchase talent, learning, and skill, and pay debts. 

Whatit will accomplish as money is epitomized by Addison in 
the followiiuge sentence: 


Gol’ te qa wonderful clearer of the understanding. It dissipates every doubt 
and seruple in an instant, accommodates itself to the meanest capacities, 
silences the loud and clamorous, and brings over the most obstinate and in- 
flexible. Phillip of Macedonrefuted by it the wisdom of Athens, confounded 
their statesn , Struck their orators dumb, and at length argued them out 
ot th<s0r liberties, 


With all its power it is 
COWARDLY AND TREACHEROUS, 
Senator Ingalls, of Kansas, in a speech in 1878 in the United 
States Senate, depicted it in graphic language, as follows: 
No enduring fabric of national prosperity can be builded on gold. Gold 
is the money of monarchs; kings covet it, the exchanges of nations are ef- 


fected by it. Its tendency is to accumulate in vast masses in the commercial 
centers, and to move from kingdom to kingdom in such volumes as to un- 


settle values and disturb the finances of the world. it is the Instrument of 
gamblers and speculators, and the idol of the miser and the thief. Being the 
object of so much adoration, it becomes haughty and sensitive and shrinks 


at the approach ef danger, and whenever it is most needed it always disap- 
pears. Atthe slightest alarm it begins to look forarefuge. It flies from 
the nation at war to the nation at peace. War makes it a fugitive. 

No people in a great emergency ever found a faithful allyin gold. It is 
the most cowardly and treacherous of all metals. It makes no treaty that 
it does not break. It has no friend whom it does not-sooner or later betray. 
Armies and navies are not maintained by gold. In times of panic and calam- 
ity, — reck and disaster, it becomes the chief agent and minister ofruin 
No nation ever fought a great war by the aid of gold. On the contrary, in 
the crisis of greater peril it becomes an enemy more potent than the foe in 
the field; but when the battle is won and peace has been secured gola reap- 
pears and claims the fruits of victory. In our owncivil war it is doubtful if 
the gold of New York and Londpn did not work us greater injury than the pow- 
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der and lead and iron of the rebels. It was the 
public credit. Gold paid no soldier nor sailor 


most invincible ener 
fused the! 


Tl 
tr 











tion. It Was worth in when our fortunes were lowest I 

it increased value. It was in open alliance with our enemi¢ 

and all its ener S were evoked for our destructior Butas 1 

ger has been averted and the victory secured, gold swagger 

asserts thesupremacy. But silveris the money ofthe people 

of wages and retail. Its tendency is toward diffusion and di 

enters into the minute concerns of traffic, and is exchanged day by 
daily bread. It penetrates the remotest channels of commert 


sits Aeportation in sutt 
t the approach of 
Lremains at hor 


abundance, bulk, and small subdiv ision prevent 
amount to disturbor unsettle values. If itret 
or from the presence of an inferior currency, it stil 
to respond to the first summons for its return 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the adoption of the single 
standard in this country would be in the ext 
the agricultural interests of the South and West. W 
find, sir, any demand from those classes of our people 
repeal unconditionally of the Shermanlaw. That deman 


up principally from the Eastern sections of the country, and 


iresa 


disastrous in 


the bankers and boards of trade in the cities througho 
country. I believe that the adoption of the single gold st 
would mean falling prices continued in this country, and th 


and impoverishment of the agricultural and laboring cl 
Since 1873, when silver w: had 


s demonetized, we have h: 
of falling prices. We in the So 


: 
a 

th a4 
that 


th and West know 
1873 the agricultural interests of our sections have been in 
Before the civil war, ur 


tendency down, down, down. ide 
ferent system of finance, the agricultural interest of th 
and West was one of appreciation—a little better,a little str 


a little higher every year. 

In the South, prior to the war, the very best security 
could be offered for a loan of money was a mortgage on our 
cultural lands. Now almost any kind of collateral is consid 
i 








better security than the same lands. Prior to the war ag 
tural lands commanded ready sale in the market at appreci 
prices. Is that true of thesesame lands now? Itisnot. A 


you from the South and West know it. In many localities 
are a drug on the market, hard to dispose of, and oftenti 
sacrificed at ruinous prices. The basis of prosperity in the S 
and West is our agricultural lands, and any national polic) 
affects their selling value, or their rental value, or the val 
their products, strikes a blow at the very foundation of ow 


| fare. 


I believe, Mr. Speaker, that the adoption of the singl 
standard would mean a constantly decreasing value of cur 
to supply the needs of a constantly increasing volume of 
ness; or a volume of business that would constantly iners 
the supply of money permitted. It would mean a vol 
money diminishing to the needs of the people in propor 
the number of people to use it increased. 

In other words, as our population increased our mone) 


| would decrease per capita, and in proportion as the mo) 


ply decreased the value of money would appreciate. 

The effect of this would be the perpetuation of the era o! 
ing prices, and-falling prices mean the destruction of valu 
the impoverishment of the people. 

On the disastrous results to follow from an appreciation \ 
currency, I have here the declarations of one of the most 
guished men in the Republican parity. From a speech m 
the Senate in 1869 by Senator SHERMAN, of Ohio, I e 
the following: 

But the distress caused by an appre 
the debtor class; others suffer only by 
does specie payment mean to the debtor? 
where he has agreed to pay $100—— : 

I will suggest bere that we substitute the word ‘“‘gol 
the word “specie,” for this demonitization of silver, this str 
down of silver, this closing of the mints of the country t 
means the bringing of debts to a gold basis. So substitut 
word “gold” for the word *‘ specie,” and it would read— 

What does gold payment mean to a debtor? It means the payment 
where he has agreed to pay $100, or, which is the same thing, the pa 
of $100 where he has agreed to pay $75. Where he has purchased | 
and paid for one-fourth of it, it means the loss of the property: it m 
addition of one-fourth to all currency debts in the United States. A 
ure to require a debtor now to pay his debt in gold, or currency equ 
to gold, requires him to pay 135 bushels of wheat when he agreed to 
and if this appreciation is extended through a period of three ye 
quires him to pay an interest of 12 per cent in addition to the ra 
agreed to pay. 

Again, in the same speech, he made use of this langu 

The debtors of this country include the active, enterprising, energe 
in all the various eraployments of life. It is a serious proposition to 
their contracts so as in effect to require them to pay one-third m 
they agreed to pay. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. BLAND. I ask unanimous consent that the genti 
have time to conclude his remarks. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


Mr. BLANCHARD. 


ation of the currency falls ma 
reason of his inability to pa 
It means the payment 

























The time of the gentlem 


Mr. Speaker, I thank the House fo 
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reference to silver as money 
that to return to free coinage in England w 
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If it be true that that declaration was made 
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’ he people have to bear. 
Mr. Speaker, the great majority of the people of the United 
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is to her interest todoso. Sheis a creditor nation and levies 
tribute onallthe nationsoftheearth. She wants her debts paid to 
her in deir money, :nd gold is this ‘‘dear” money with silver 
stricken down. Enogland produces two-thirds of the manufac- 
tured products consumed in the world, and is, besides, the com- 
mon eirrier of the world. In her bottoms are carried more than 
half of the transportation business of the world. It is thus that 
she has become the great creditor nation of the earth and aspires 
to dictute the kind and character and value of the money of the 
world, if not its weight and fineness. 
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did in Colonial days in the emancipation of mankind from th 
slavery and tyranny of political power? 

[f we do not, Mr. Speaker, then, indeed, have we fallen on qd 
generate days, evincing a loss in national courage, force, »; 
nerve, and we may well ask ourselves the question: Have we « 
tered on a period of national decadence? 

‘*He who would be free himself must strike the blow.” 

But, Mr. Speaker, if the silver dollar is not an honest do! 


| what shall we say of the gold dollar? Is it any more honest? 


But we have nothing in common with England in this. She | 


is in many respects our rival. What suits her does not suit us. 
A policy that she elects to follow as best for her interests, is 
likely to prove not best for ours. The conditions with us are 
ditferent. We are not a creditor, but a debtor nation. Our un- 
vise tariff laws have prevented us from becoming aserious com- 
petitor with her as a furnisher of manufactured supplies to the 
world, and the s ume condition, together with unwise navigation 
laws, have deprived us of our fair share of the carrying trade of 
the world. Great Britain is a compact nation, with population 
crowded comparatively in a small space. 

The United States is a country of vast territorial extent; its 
sixty-odd millions of people scattered over a wide area; our in- 
terests are more complex; our climatic conditions widely vari- 
unt: our productions more diversified. 

Our position is more isolated from the leading commercial 
nations of earth. We cannot make use of credit, as understood 
in commercial transactions, as easily and readily and to the ex- 
tent that England does. We need more money than she does, a 
larger volume tospread Over our vast country, to move our more 
diversified crops, to carry life and vigor into our more numer- 
ous industries and enterprises. 

Our system of banking is different. We can and do make use 
of more different kinds of money, are capable of a more complex 
system of finance. We can use silver to advantage in our money 
system where Englaad might find difficulty in doing so. 


If the United States—one of the greatest nations of earth— | 


makes a stund now for silver, because it means an ever-increas- 
ing volume of money for all mankind, will it not have the effect 
of calling a halt the world over in the crusade against silver? 
Will it not revive the hopes of bimetzallists in all lands, strength- 
ening their hands and confirming their purpose? Even in Eng- 
1 nd the signs portend the development of sentiment favorable 
to bimetallism. 

Mr. Balfour, one of the leaders of the Conservative party in 
the House of Commons, is an avowed bimetallist, and with him 
stand many able and prominent men in both political and com- 
mercial circles. In the great manufacturing center of Man- 
chester public meetings have been held in the interest of the 
bimetallic standard, and many things point to a healthy growth 
of popular sentiment in that direction. 

Shall we check this movement by striking down bimetallism 
in this country, its last refuge and stronghold? 

But those who advocate the single gold standard assert the 
peopie of the United States can not maintain the parity of 
the metals at a fixed ratio. They forget the example of France. 
That nation maintained single-handed for sixty years the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver in Europe, and that, too, at a 
ratio smaller than the one which obtains here. But let us set 
the example of opening our mints to the free coinage of silver, 
and may we not expect other nations to follow our lead? France 
and the states of the Latin-Union reluctantly closed their mints 
to the free coinage of silver, being forced to it by the action of 
Germany and the United States demonetizing that metal in 1873. 

Let the United States reéstablish silver, and the bimetallic 
sentiment of Europe will compel other countries to do the 
same. Besides, is the United States in the habit of looking 
around to see what other people are doing, or of asking their ad- 
vice before acting ona principle or announcing a purpose? We 
have reached that point in material and commercial greatness 
when we should lead, and not follow. 

Where is the spirit of 1776? At that time we, a mere hand- 
ful of people, taking counsel of no one, relying only upon the 
God of justice and truth and the righteousness of our cause, 
boldly proclaimed the great principle of civil liberty. In the 
clash of arms that followed we triumphantly vindicated and es- 
tablished that principle. 

Weare now a great continental republic, the peer in greatness, 
glory, and power of any nation on earth, possessed of every vari- 
ety of climate and production, whose people are as one again, 
loyally devoted to the perpetuity of the Union, fearing noforeign 
foe, following the pursuits of perce, and solving practically the 
great problem of self-government. 

Can we not afford to proclaim now the great principle of finan- 
cial liberty; to take the lead in the emancipation of mankind 
from the thralldom and slavery of the money power, even as we 


| dollar has of deficiency of value. 


| silver. 


The gold dollar, under favoring conditions, has robbed 
brother silver dollar of part of its value and added it to its ow: 
The present gold dollar, then, is not an honest dollar. It is 
much above the fair average of value as the silver dollar is 
low that average. It has as much surplus of value as the si 
[tis as much too valuibl. 
the silver dollar is less valuable. In the last twenty yerr- 
dollars have increased in value at the expense and loss of si 
‘* The restoration of bimetallism is to preserve the old yardsti: 
of value against the revolutionists who have added 40 
cent to the length of gold by the legislation of the past twe 
years.” 

The gold dollar— 
says a writer of note— 


is a dishonest dollar to the extent that the metal in it exceeds the 1 
value of gold and silver. The silver dollar is a dishonest dollar to t 
tent that the metal in it is less in value than the mean value of go! 


[t will not, therefore, do for our friends of the gold standar 
denounce the silver dollar as a dishonest dollar without cast 
the mote out of their own eye so as to see the dishonesty w! 
is in the gold dollar of to-day—the gold dollar worth more t 
it should be worth, made so by legislation; the silver d 
worth less than it should be worth, made so by legislati 
There is as much dishonesty in the one as in the other, but 1 
dishonesty in the gold dollar makes itself felt the more bec 
that dollar is so much harder to get by the agricultural an 
boring classes of the country by reason of this very exce: 
value. 

Mr. Speaker, on a gold basis we continue of necessity borroy 
ers of money from Europe. The continued coinage and us: 
silver as money will obviate this necessity and rescue us [1 
paying tribute to Europe in the form of interest. 

Inder the Bland-Allison act of 1878, the Government un 
took to go into the markets of the world and buy silver to c 
not exceeding four millions a month and not less than two 1 
lions a month. 

This implied another undertaking on the part of the Gov 
ment, and that was to get this silver money into circul:t 
after coinage. 

















Therein, Mr. Speaker, lies the trouble; and it is greater, « 
under the Sherman act of 1890, for the Treasury requireme 
silver under the latter was greater per month than under 
Bland- Allison act. 

To itself attempt toput money intocirculation Governmen' 
essaying what, strictly speaking, is not a legitimate functi: 
government. Especially is this true of normal times. G 
ment defines the unitof value, says what shall constitute m: 
fixes its weight and fineness, puts its stamp upon it to d 
weight and fineness, andestablishes mints where money is c: 
for those who have metals from which money is permitt 
law to be coined, charging the expense of mintage. 

But to get it into circulation is the business of the people 
own it. Government, by taxation, collects enough money 
the people to meet its expenses, and then puts it back into 
channels of circulation when it pays it out to the people ito 
But beyond this Government can not well go in circula 
money. It is not the business of Government to enter the m 
kets of the world and become a trader, buying stocks and ¢ 
and lands and the products of land, and in that way get it 
money into circulation. 

But open the mints of the country tothe free coinage of silv« 
as well as gold. Let those who have these metais gotothe) 
and have them coined into money, and then enter the cha: 
of trade and barter and commerce and get it into circu 
They will be quick to do it. The man whohas his silver « 
into money for him at the mint will not hoard it in his tres 
his bank, his vault, his strong box, as the Government has 
compelled to do, or has done, inits treasury vaults. Oh, no 
will go out into the markets and exchange it for lands, for 
for horses, for cattle, for wheat, for corn, for cotton, for hou 
for merchandise, for everything he may need or fancy, and th 
is the only legitimate way of getting and keeping money in 
culation. 

The Bland-Allison act of 1878 was repealed by the Shern 
act of 1890—a worse law. They both forced upon the Gover 
ment the undertaking of circulating silver. Thatisnot wht 
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me 


wanted. Let both these laws be wiped out. Instead, open the 


mints to everybody’s silver. Then the Government will have no 


silver to purchase as now; then it will own no silver except that | 


which comes to it through taxation; then silver will be treated 
just as gold is now. The Government has no gold except that 
which comes to it through taxation; it buys no gold for coinage, it 
opens its mints toeverybody’s gold, and how quickly it is gotten 
into circulation! 





SILVER THE POOR MAN’S MONEY 
Mr. Speaker, silver is the poor man’s money—yes, exactly 
that: the poor man’s money—not in the sense that the poor man 
should receive his dues in money 
i 
ni 
n 


} 
iCs5 
sdemanded by the rich, or that there should be one kind of 
,oney for the rich and another kind for the poor, but the poor 
3 » hard to get 
as the gold money. It means more for the wage-earner for the 
day’s work than if gold alone were money. 

But, more than that, it means the more ready employment of 
labor; and in that sense more than any otheritis the poor man’s 
money. There are to-day, Mr. Speaker, thousands upon thou- 
sands of our fellow citizens all over this country, especially in the 
Western States, where the silver mines are—laboring people 
who are deprived of employment because of the scanty supply of 
money in circulation; because the mintsare closed to free silver; 
because the mines are shut down. 

The gold standard the world over mexns contraction, scarcity, 
shrinkage. It means dear money, money hard to get: so hard 
to get that, when gotten, it is hoarded. It means diminution in 


in’s money in the sense that it is money not s 


i 


quantity, shrinkage in volume, stagnation in business, paralysis 
of enterprise, stoppage of industry. It stays the hand of thrift, 


palsies the arm of energy, and languishes the heart of hope. It 
make all debts gold debts. It means a greater demand for gold, 
double work for the volume of gold money todo, and accordingly 
an undue appreciation of its value. It means the elevation of 


valuable than that which | 


the gold dollar as a unit of value, and the corresponding decrease | 


in the value of everything else by comparison. 
money, an expanding volume. It means a quickening of enter- 
rise, enlarged business opportunities, multiplied industries. 
t means money not so hard to get, and when gotten invested, 
not hoarded. It means a market—and I call the attention of our 
Western and Southern friends to this—it means a market for 
what we have to sell. Gentlemen in this House know to-day 
that we have not a market for what we have to sell. Our best 
agricultural lands are oftentimes a drug on the market; and this 
is becoming more and more the case under the policy which has 
obtained since 1873. 

The bimetallic standard means a fuller market for what we 
have to sell, because there is more money. It means better 


Bimetallism, the free coinage of gold and silver, means more | 
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drawn off under the pretext and belief that this would contribute 
to his ¢ re But as sciene developed, as experie ‘oO W d. 
this old idea was discarded as not only useless but harmfu 

The foremost practitioners in the profession now ! if 
ever, resort to bleeding. It is hardly ever heard of ut it 
would seem that ther c juacks on this loor who wi | l 
to this discarded practice. ‘‘ Uncle Sam” being sick, they would 
bleed him. If they have diagnosed his case with ski h 
could not fail to discover he was suffering from a deficient r 
culation alrerdy. Yet they would bleed } nyhow Che 
lancet must be applied, and the cire t f blood ready 
scanty, must be lessened. 5 

Mr. Speak r, the money in circulation is the lifeblood of the 
country. The cry on all hands now is for mon more 
There is a deficiency of it. Yet these lancet Slr ‘ 3s of 
the gold-standard theory would cure ‘* Uncle Sam” by ble: ng 
him, by diminishing the vady scanty supply of money, by 
stopping the further use of silver as money. 

Out with such charlatanry; such malpractice Let us adopt 
the reverse practice: let us infuse more blood to pa 
tient; let us maintaina full circulation of this lif oney 
in the veins of the body politic: let us maintain © 
always maintiined, what was the money of our fx vhat is 
the money of the Constitution—bimetallism. 

Many gentlemen who advocate the gold side of this « tion 
admit that on principle bimetallism is correct. But, w e they 
say this, they add that this is not the time to adopt it: that the 
conditions now confronting us do not admit o! ir main 
a bimetallic standard in this countr\ Their argument is one 

| convenience, it is the reument of expe Heucy. Itis nott 
argument of principle, and the people of the United Stites have 
long since discovered that we have ired best hens ! ‘ 
planted ourselves squarely on principle as the basis of gov - 
mental action. We have ever done so as a nition 

In Colonial times, when resisting the encroichments of the 
mother country, we pl inted ourselves on the enduring prin e¢ 
civil liberty, and won. When secession spread over a section of the 

| country and a number of the Stites separated from the Union, 
the United States again acted on the principle that the Union 
must and shall be preserved, went to work on that line and sue- 
ceeded. They did not in the face of that great crisis give heed 
to the argument of convenience or expediency 

Again, when in 1812 the right of search of American vessels 
was insisted upon by Great Britain, America planted itself on 
the sound principle of exemption from foreign espiona ind 


| struggling toestablisha principle or to maintain one. 


prices for our agricultural lands of the South and West, for our | 
timber, our cattle, our corn, our wheat, our beef, our cotton, our | 


sugar, our rice. It means easier money to the consumer who 
buys from the retail merchant, and larger transactions by the 
retail merchant with the wholesale dealer and stock-jobber. It 
means a revival of trade in both the retail and wholesale lines. 
[tmeans competition, and the resulting higher compensation, for 
the services of the bookkeeper, the cashier, the accountant, the 
salesman. 

This comes about by the multiplying of business concerns and 
houses needing the services of such employés. It means money 
to pay the doctor, the lawyer, the preacher, the mechanic; to 
erect and sustain schoolhouses and churches. It means cheap 
money 
to raise, as now, 6 or7 centcotton and half-dollar-a-bushel wheat. 
It means money to meet obligations with, to paydebts. It isfair 
alike to both creditor and debtor—one gets his just equivalent; 
the other is not overburdened or crushed. 


though a weak, struggling nationality at that time, the United 
States went to war to sustainit and again won And so the A meri- 
cain people have ever been greatest and most successful when 

g A strong, 
vigorous, aggressive nation always suffers in loss of n tional 
character and prestige when, abandoning principle, it takes to 
expediency. 

If bimetallism be correct, if sound in principle, we should plant 
ourselves on it and make the fight squarely for it in face of the 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, some thousands of years ago, in their ex: 
from Egyptand the house of bondage, the Israe! 


dus 


ites of old cross :-d 


| the Red Sea and wandered forty years in the wilderness on their 
| way to the promised land. Tiring of the rule of God, who com- 


cheap in the sense of a low rate of interest—with which | 


Mr. Speaker, under the conditions which now obtain, the ag- | 


ricultural classes of the South have to pay, the best of them, 8, 
10,12, and 15 per cent for money to raise 6-cemt cotton. And when 
those who are not able to borrow money directly, go to the stores 
and get credit for their supplies, they pay often for them what 
would be equivalent to interest at the rate of from 25 to 100 per 
cent. Every man here from the South knows this to be true, 
and I believe it to be true also of the West. And these condi- 
tions will be made harder if we are brought absolutely to the 
Single gold-standard basis, as is insisted upon by so many here. 

Mr. Speaker, the body politic is sick. ‘* Uncle Sam” is suf- 
fe ring from serious indisposition. Some gentlemen here act as 
‘hough they believed him to be drunk. They would apply the 
Keeley gold cure. {Laughter.] They proposea hypodermic in- 
jection of that mixture, and insist that it is a panacea for all the 
ls the country is suffering from. Fifty years ago there ob- 
tained in this country a school of medicine which insisted upon 


was applied, and a part of the blood which circulated in his veins 


' 


municated His directions to them through His servants, Moses 


and Aaron, and promulgated His Divine comm:nds amid the 
thunders of Sinai, rebellious of heart they turned away ide 


aecalf of gold, erected it as a god in the wilderness, and bowed 
and prostrated themselves before it. 

History repeats itself. The people of the United States, wan- 
dering in the wilderness of financial doubt and distress, 
tion of them have veered away from the teaching of the Fathers 
of the Republic and from the admonition and spirit of the Con- 
stitution. and, under the lead of false 
golden money calf and propose to prostr 


por- 


prophets, have erected a 


ite th snselves before it. 


Holy Writ tells us that retribution, swift and terrible, followed 
in the wake of the transgression of the descendants of Abra 
Isaac, and Jacob. Let us beware that retribution, equ: te 
rible if not so swift, taking the form of financial thraldom and 
slavery, of ruined homes and pauperized 1 ns, does not 


follow the consummation of this attempt at departure from the 
precept and example of the founders of the nation. [Applause.] 

Mr.GROSEVNOR. Mr. Speaker, the Presidentof the | 
States has seen fit to call upon Congress to convens in extra ses- 
sion, and thereby todischarge a duty which,undercertain circum 
stances, may properly devolve upon Congress under the Consti- 
tution; and in doing this the President made a statement of the 
reasons why, in his judgment, it wes necessary in midsut 


imer, 


on | in this torrid season, to ca)l the members of the Fifty-third Con- 
leeding a patient for almost every indisposition. The lancet | 


gress from their homes in all the localitiesof the country and to 
compel them, in the discharge of their duty, to come to Wash- 
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ington and discuss and decide what isnecessary to save the coun- 
try from an imminent impending condition. 

tr making this call it is to be greatly regretted that the Presi- 
dent did not himself occupy the same nonpartisan stand that he 
has demanded Congress should and ought to occupy in this great 
emergency. He had a grand opportunity to set an example, 
which we should have all wisely and gladly emulated; but he has 


not done it. 
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It was unfortunate, as will be pointed outa little furtheron, Shas 
the Executive of the country, looking forward as he must have 
looked, to the condition which we see developing in this House 
and in the Senate and in the country, a condition which por- | 


tended violentopposition to his views and determined opposition 
to his plan of action, did not call upon the country in the exer- 
cise and the deve lopment of the same spirit in which he has in- 
voked Congress to ussemble and act, but that on thee ontrary he 
has seen fit to make the first appeal to partisanship, and to un- 
jus L\ proc! 
in which his own party will not bear him out. 

! refer to his declaration that the peril of the country, the con- 
dition of the country, grows out of a certain matter of legisla- 
tion the responsibility for which he is pleased to lay at the door 


of the Republican party. And, Mr. Speaker, if it should so | 


happen that in the course of this debate there should be some- 
thing of partisan politics brought in here, the justification for 
it is found in the declaration of the President himself. In his 
proclamation c ae this extraordinary session he uses the fol- 
lowing language 


And whereas the present perilous condition is largely the result of a finan- 
cial policy which the executive branch of the Government finds embodied in 
un e laws which must be executed until repealed by Congress 


therefore he calls upon Congress - come forward in special ses- | 


sion and do what? Repeal that law. And in his message he 
has seen fit to further and more certainly fan the flame of parti- 
san politics,and to assuredly bring politics into this Chamber by 
this language: 

i believe these things are principally chargeable to Congressional legisla- 
tion touching the purchase and coinage of silver by the General Government. 
This legislation is embodied in a statute passed on the 14th day of July, 1890, 
Which was the culmination of much agitation on the subject involved, and 
which may be considered a truceafter a long struggle between the advocates 
of free-silver coinage and those intending to be more conservative. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, if, during the course of this debate 
there shall be someth 1ing of par tisan politics brought in here, 
the origin of it is in this exceedingly parliamentary and diplo- 
matic language of the President of the United States, which 
was understood from Maine to California to be a declaration that 
the Republican party, through its legislation, was responsible 
for a condition which brought about a necessity for this special 
session of Congress. If this be so, Mr. Speaker, it is greatly to 
be regretted that the self-constituted leaders of the Administra- 
tion wing of the Democratic party, if they be self-constituted, 
or the authorized leaders of the Administration party, if they 
be so authorized, should not have seen fit to do that which com- 
mon prudence would have suggested to wise men, in order that 
they might avail themselves of all the elements on this floor 
who are in favor of the President's theory of this question. 

But I regret to say—and I speak not in anger, but in sorrow— 
that these gentleman, whoever they are, for their namesare be- 
neath the shadow, have seen fit to assume two conditions of 
things: first, admitting that without about one hundred votes of 
the Republican party on this floor the Administration will be 
driven to the wall and defeated, they nevertheless assume that 
there are but two parties on this floor—the one, the Democratic 
party, in favor of free silver, and the other, the Administration, 
or, as the free-silver party term it, the Wall street party of the 
President and of the Administration. 

And so the negotiation has been brought about and we are 
precipitated under the iron-clad force of the previous question— 
a condition of parliamentary procedure that has no written au- 
thority to sustain it, and which is but the declaration of the 
Speaker of this House—following, I willadmit, former authority 
upon that question—into a condition so that thefree-silver wing 
of the Democratic party—and I am afraid it is going to become 
the free-silver body of the Democratic party—shall have a cer- 
tain series of rights, immunities, and privileges, and that the 
‘‘rold-bug ” wing—I fear it will become the gold-bug tail of the 
Democratic party—shall dictate all else, and that the 126 mem- 
bers of the Republican party—who are to furnish 100 votes, 
without which the Administration is to be beaten in a contest 
that will be so disgraceful to it that under other forms of gov- 
ernment it would relinquish power and go to the people for an 
affirmation of the judgment, or a vindication of the position of 
the Government—are to march in the columns of the triumphant 
Democracy as the trophies of the battlefield. Whether the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND], if this Administration 
measure is passed and adopted, will be on the right of the line 


Lim to the people of the country a condition of things | 











| of the victims of the 
| publican minority will ocx 


| tion here involved, as they 
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overwhelming defeat, or whether t 
ipy the right of the line of 
tims chained to the chariot wheels of this triumphant | 
street Democracy, I know not; but our position is to b 
the hewers of wood and drawers of water, and we are 
allowed to suggest in what form we will ce our water 
what quantity we will hew our wood. [Lang ater. 

Our wishes were not consulted in ordering this long d 
this complicated plan of campaign. We were not permitt 
state our wishes as to the debate, or the form of th 
We are not to be allowed to suggest even one amendmen 
leaderson this side appealed for even fifteen minutes of d 
order that the country might know our position, but 
denied even so simple a request as th 

The Republicans on this floor have some views on tf] 
have on all important qu 
politics. They are charged in the proclamation of the 
dent, and in the message of the President, with being th« 
originators of all this trouble, and it is a most singularly 
cious position that the friends of the passage of this b 
assumed on this floor. The Democratic party here, the ] 
it or the tail of it, I know not which [laughter], come h 
modestly suggest that the result of this legislation is to 
to the country that we got the country into all this troul 
then they call upon us to help gain a great victory for 
and when we are through with it they will go to the c 
and declare that the Democratic party has rescued the c 
from the pernicious legislation of the Republican part 
while the process is going on they demand of us that th: 
be no partisan polities here. 

They demand that the Republican party and its repr 
tives, with elections px —< in a large number of im} 
States in the Union, shall sit silently he re and from di Ly toda 
the simple, modest, very mild, and gentle assumption ma 
the Republican party has caused all this trouble in the c 
and, lest we should provoke partisan discussion, we are 
silent and this volume of denunciation is to gothrough th 
to the country, not even demurred to by the Republicans o 
floor, not even a general denial of the fairness and truthf 
of the statement to be made. I, for one, will not submit t 

The other day, in the State in which I live, in whose rm 
sentation upon this floor I bear a part, the following w 
forth to the people of that State as the issue upon whi: 
campaign in Ohio in the coming election, on the 7th of N 
ber, is to be fought out; and the Democratic press from 
to California insist that the Republicans must sit and tak 
and hear that; and if they deny the statement or go into h 
toshow what the facts are they are to be denounced as 
otic and trying to have politicsdrawnin. And it would be 
thing for the Democratic party in this country, the two D 
cratic parties in this country, both ends of the Democrat 
for that matter, to play the end against the middle of th: 
ocratic party [laughter], in that “way to have judgment 
fault upon their utterances here. 

[ clipped thisextract {rom a leading Democratic paper 
to show exactly what the spirit is; and it is no better i 
and ¥ no worse than in New York and New England. Th: 
is exactly the same. It is the spiritof crimination and 1 
nation through the public press, and in the action of the ] 
parties. Speaking of the Democratic platform in Ohio, 
per says: 

The platform is short but thoroughly Democratic, and tells in a { 
direct words, whatit is Democracy contends for. The first two} 
especially worthy of deep Democratic consideration. They are as 

I commend this plank to both ends of the Democratic } 
this floor, and I will have a few words to say about the oc 
tion to be given to that plank— 


We hereby approve the platform of the Democratic party adk 
national convention at Chicago and especially those portions of | it 
to the tariff and tocurrency legisiation. Wecongcratulate the com 
the early prospect of measures of relief as outlined by the Preside 
message to Congress, and we have confidence that the Democratic ( 
will devise laws to furnish such relief. 

I pause here to know what relief is outlined in that f 
message. [Laughter.] 

A MEMBER. I give it up. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I read the second plank: 

Second. The financial situation is the unfortunate legacy of Re} 
administration. It isthenatural resultof the McKinley tariff, the 5 
silver law, extravagance of the revenue of the party latelyin power 
creation and fostering of trusts and corrupt combinations by that } 
combining to shake credit, to create distrust in the money of the « 
and to paralyze its business. 

I stop here to inquire of some authorized agent of the : 
istration—but I want it to be understood that if any Demov' F 
should deign to reply that he must accompany his opening : 
ment with the basis of his author ity; I can not allow any de’ 
tion from the rule of law that the agency shall not be proved 
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ri . 
} ,e declarations of the agent: the principal must be heard—lI | time. ) 3; for the most partu ) t 
ld like to have some authorized representative of the Execu m is 1 short tim 
f this Government tell me what it is that the Administ rs of distri ths o 
yroposes as a remedy for the evils which have made it ne« ve ovm rd t o t . 
to pr ‘ipitat thi Congress int » th I ddle o this aog- ; in l . 5 ‘ 
yveuthel n ( ore m ‘ + 
wants Congress to repeal! 51 I 1 O ¢ i H I ‘ i t ) 
; the truce put an end to: he wants the white flag of 1890 uiact noe ) indust _ ) 
1 down; and, of course, we all understand that when a truce | preciated \ ) 
is tan end to, war foes on. What war? | make this single | of the co ] 
osition: That the message of no President of this country ook! torw t 
( ing an extra session of Congress ought to weigh a feather t ul on eV L th 
mution of in gent gentlemen which simply inveig] ro other cor} 
n existing evil and does not point out to Congress tl ‘ usiness Ov 
ion ofaremedy. but it is said it is the duty of Congress | har is fled fre le ¢ t 
a remedy; that is to say, that it is in the discretion o n the fa 
ess to meet this « merpency W ithout a 5 suggestion from con 
cutive. ooki ‘ ne « 
well. Carry that rule backward along the line and it |} ol : ‘ 
sults in this: The existing conditions in this country were to | ind, Mr.S 
le known to the people of the country by the Executive, | this « e of th 
ngress was thento be called together. Now,if it was not | ocrat y, ti W 
! ent upon the President to suggest some remedy for the | this d 
then it was his duty to call Congress together and Say The re ent says th 
n x about the repeal O| the sh man act: because, for aught because of the condition yur 
new, and cert inly upon his own suggestion and that of hi bud) Lhese condition n t ‘ 
ds, it was within the discretion of Congress to decide fo or! : rurle 
lves whether they would repeal that act or not. | to carry into the wilderness all thes 
President dared not trust his party to follow his leader- | a ft ropositions, 
n the direction of a measure of reform and relief, certainly | duc ject without re 
é igh to have trusted Congress to decid for themselves i am < of thos yhnoO eve at a \ 
r they would repeal the Sherman law*or not. Instead of | finitesimal percentag: ou 
st he makes the issue that the Democratic party demands the | ing are to be justly trac 
t epeal of the Sherman law, but he makesno suggestion as to | of the S man act, and | belie 
it should be put in its place. ocratic rty which supports 


Speaker, for the purpose of approaching another branch | result of an acute, wise, far-seei h l, ae ! 
this subject and to answer the suggestion that the McKinley | situation, in view of the dangers with vw 
































law has had something to do with all this—and I think it has | ened the very ment the news sh ( 
had a great deal to do with it—I want to read brief extractsfrom | Cleveland was « ted President, and th 
two Presidential messages. One of them is from the message | Congress w t Demo I 
the last Democratic President of the United States before the | h ( teady ] Se UPO e | 
war, who had a Democratic Congress behind him. The present | the Democratic party to sele scapeg 
Kxecutive is a manof original ability. Instigated in his use of | the bur ~ t were sure to fall up \ 
 t ‘—s 
language by the conditions that surround him, he does not hav try ( of De reratir ( 
to copy from somebody else, and yet we find him using substan- | tention of the House to the 16th « er of Lev 
tially the same language that his Democratic predecessor used | particularly apropos to this { 
+} aS a ae ‘oO , | 4 os bay 
iirty-five years ago,when he, too,had both branches of Congress. | chapter reads as follows 
{n 1857 Mr. Buchanan, under the conditions which I have de- And he [Aaron] shall take of the cons a 
scribed, sent a message to Congress containing the following lan- | kids of t vts for a sin offering, an 
cuage: | ; 
With unsurpassed plenty in all the productions and all the elements of | ,, : : hike the tw ; 
natural wealth, our manufacturers have suspended; our public works are | “’ Se , , . 
i ‘ private enterprises of different kinds are abandoned; and thou a ed - , —— ; ‘ A 
Be S i iborers are thrown out of employment and reduced to want ! her Ap t 
! W ‘ wll the elements of material wealth in rich abundance . ro eth Te Ses nai . 
W stand li these advantages, our country, in its mone- > _ ; 
ry interests, is in le condition ; 
z aliv eT Or 16 Ls ‘ lak ‘ n I 
(nd thereupon Mr. Buchanan asked the Congress of the United | 4 8ca] st into the wilderne 


r States to pass a high protective tariff law. ' * * ‘ 
The panic of 1857 was not so widespread as that of 1893, and | 21. And Aaron shall lay both his hands upon t Lead O 
yet the paralysis to business was in proportion to the business of | COPf¢sS Over him all the iniquities of the ae 
the country very similar, and a Democratic President, without “send him a y the hand of a fit 








condemnation, so far as Lever heard, from the Democratic party, | eg in 





; called upon Congress and insisted that the repeal of the protec- 
i tive tariff law of 1842, which had taken place in 1856, was the | ° ° , e 
cause of the breaking up of the industries of the country, and | 26. And that ul ra om ul st sha 
= the far-famed panic of 1857. que bathe his a " ratte: 


Mr. Cleveland in his message to this Congress, dated onthe; [Laughter.] 








Sth of the present month, said: Mr. Speaker, when the timbe ( to f nd dis e 
4 1) oft ) 2 a 4 
: . ' j gan to ensut lowing the Presiden elect it 7 
plenteous crops, with abundant promise of remunerative production | ?, ree moe . 6" . E : 
a nanufacture, with unusual invitation to safe investments, and with | itable seemed to be coming, ink I A 
factory assurance to business enterprises, suddenly financial distrust | the present Administration assembled with the P: ‘ i¢ 
r have sprung up Very 8 aa 1? ‘J ; 
ir have sprung up on every had with him the regenerated free-sily epresentatives i 
nd then, for quantity, he goes on and tells the same tale of | Cabinet, disenthralled from their allegian 
that Mr. Buchanan in 1857 was compelled to tell as the | they consulted together at Buzzard’s B or somev else 


tof the repeal of the protective tariff law of 1842. about how to proceed to turn aside the p 18 
ae. Speaker, the President might have gone a good deal far- | country from the real cause of the c ‘ ey con- 
u er. He might have said that there was a condition not only | cluded that a scapegoat was neces : m f the 














Simuar in many of its features to that described by his Demo- | Cabinet representing Axro rv tb e Pr 
cratic predecessor in 1857, but also that there were many other | ident two kids, one of them the McK ct an 16 Ot 
Striking features of the situation that had not been described by | Sherman silver-purchasing act, and | icy a deep ar 


a thet predecessor. He might have stated that the unemployed longed consultation was hel O ; ‘on » ol th 
men in this country amounted in number probably to millions, | should be consecrated to the Lor hich one sho ve 
I do not know how many; that there is not a paying, remunera- | patched into the wilderness. 
tive industrial institution in this country to-day; that there are After due consideration it was decided that, i 
more idle men in the United States at this time than there have | would probably be impossible to ex: e the ¢ WO 


] 8 naan an : . -- , | : ee ae Mas 
veoh during the whole period from 1861 down to the present | as amended by the distingu 


ie aea as oan ee 
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resident in Ohio—and inasmuch as all New York and all London 
would join in pointing out the Sherman silver act as the proper 
scape go it, it was decided that the silver act should become the 
scapegoat; and they thereupon dedicated the McKinley law, 
temporarily at least, to the Lord, and decided to send the Sher- 
man law out into the wilderness, And now the -scapegoat was 
backed up in the neighborhood of the temple, and over its head 
the high priest confessed all the sins and iniquities of the peo- 
ple; he confessed without qualification that all of the evils press- 
ing upon the business interests of the country were caused by 
the Sherman silver act, and was the willful and malicious act 
and purpose of the Republican party. 

The Republican party having no representative at this pro- 
cedure it was an easy matter, and the confession was broad and 
sweeping, and thereupon it was decided that a “‘ fitman” should 
be detailed to send that goat ‘‘ into the wilderness,” and I fancy 
that certiin movements going on about this Capitol justify me in 
suying o t ' the ‘* fit man” selected was the distinguished Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and that he has piloted the goat “ into 
the wilderness,” and doubtless on his return, if victory shall 
crown his enterprise, he will perform the duty made obligatory 
upon him by the 26th verse of the chapter which I have read. 
[ Laughter. | 

[I will not pursue this illustration any further, but will simply 
say that the whole trouble has arisen because the selection, by 
whatever means it was brought about, destined the tariff law to 
be dedicated for a short time further to the service of the Lord 
and the Sherman law was to be the scapegoat. And from that 
day to this, through all the channels and communications by 
which the Democratic party console themselves, and encourage 
the hope that the time has not come when they shall be punished 
for their sins, and through all the channels in which they rally 
the people of this country to the support of their party, the 
people have been taught that the Sherman law is the root of all 
this evil. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, this law went into effect in 1890, on the 
14th of July. It was enforced honestly and persistently by the 
Administration. Four and one-half million ouncesof silver were 
purchasedevery month. Atthe end of the coinage period silver 
certificates were still issued upon the bullion deposited in the 
Treasury, and nobody ever heard of any injury resulting. I 
desire at this point to insert in my speech the plank adopted by 
the Democratic party at Chicago on this subject. 

We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman act of 1890 
as a cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of danger in the future 
which should make all of its supporters, as well as its author, anxious for its 
speedy repeal. We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard 
money of the country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver without dis- 
criminating against either metal or charge for mintage, but the dollar unit 
of coinage of both metals must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value 
or be adjusted through international agreement or by such safeguards of 
legislation as shall insure the maintenance of the parity of the two metals, 
and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the markets and in the 
payment of debts; and we demand that all paper currency shall be kept at 
par with and redeemable in such coin. We insist upon this policy as espe- 
cially necessary forthe protection of farmers and laboring classes, the first 
and most defenseless victims of unstable money and a fluctuating currency. 

The Democratic party see a thing generally after they pass 
it—sometimes as they approach it; andif it is wise in them to 
make a denunciation of a measure passed by the Republican 
party they never hesitate. That law had been in effect for al- 
most two years when the Chicago convention met. [t hadadded 
to the currency of this country about $40,000,000 per annum. 
When the Democratic party, with all its wisdom, assembled at 
Chicago it declared, in a voice that had to be interpreted (as it 
always does), its opposition to the Sherman silver law. I as- 
sume they said about everything that they knew of it at that 
time. 

It was then two years old. Under it there had been four and 
a half million ounces of silver bought every month. A hundred 
million ounces or more in the aggregate had been bought. And 
what did they say? They did not say that the Sherman law had 
harmed the people: they did not say that it had driven gold out 
of the country. There was no cry coming up from Wall street 
that the honor of the American people was being swamped under 
the purchase of silver—not a word of that kind. They never 
said that this law was an unwise law, an injurious law, a harm- 
ful law—not at all. I assume they embodied in that national 
platform all there was known of the delinquencies of the culprit 
up to that time. 

| imagine they did not try it for petit larceny when it had been 
guilty of highw: iy robbery. They said this law was a ‘‘cowardly 
makeshift,” and demanded its repeal; and during the whole 
of the campaign which followed—and from that day to this—the 

uestion, what were the objectionable features which caused 
this law to be thus denominated and denounced? has been the 
subject of discussion in the Eastern and Middle States, as it has 
been the ground of the comforting suggestions that have been 
made to the free-silver,men of the West. What did the Dem- 
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ocratic party mean when they said that this law was a “‘c 
ardly makeshift?” Why, the man of Wall street says the S 
man act is a concession to the silver interests of the count 
and is ‘‘cowardly;” therefore the people are asked to vote 
Democratic ticket. 

In the Northwest, where combinations were formed, this 
tion was fully discussed. And [ beg to remind my Po 
friends that they ought not to feel ‘surprised or dissat 
They voted for Cleveland, either directly or indirectly 
mother’s son of them. They did it with their eyes op: 
knew what they were doing; they knew the grand cons): 
and combination in which ‘they were at work; and when 
assisted in the election of Cleveland they knew of the exist 
of the Warner letter of 1885. They knew there was no 
determined antagonist of bimetal!ism upon the face of the 
than Grover Cleveland. And they voted for him in pref 
to the gentleman from Indiaua, who my accomplished frien 
Ohio says stood ready to approve a free-silver law if C 
had passed one. 

In the Northwest,and everywhere where the free-silver 
ment prevailed, voters came up and asked, ‘‘ What is the 
ing of this pl: itform; it speaks of a ‘cowardly makeshift’ 
is that about?” The reply was, ‘‘It is cowardly on th« 
the Republican party to pass a law to buy 4,500,000 ounces 
ver monthly when they ought to have adopted free and 
ited coinage of silver.” And without exceptionfrom one 
the Northwest to the other, and down in the South, the fr 
ver men either voted directly for Cleveland upon that co: 
tion of the platform, or they voted indirectly for him by d 
ing the electors for Harrison. And now they come up hx 
wonder that the man who in 1885 could not wait to be in 
rated President before issuing his fulmination against th 
silver sentimentof the country should now fail to carry into 
cution a platform on which they themselves say they ha 
their own construction. 

And now comes the very eloquent gentleman from Nev 
who, as IT gathered his language on Saturday, said that 
the platform meant a certain thing—while it meant bimet 
under certain conditions which would protect the sea d ¢ 
coin, it was known then and is known know, and alw: vas 
known, that no power on earth could execute that pl: .tfor 

Mr. Speaker, why was there not an injurious drain of gol 
Wall street during those two years and upward? I admit 1 
vast quantity of gold went out of the country; but the c 
was not harmed thereby: and I want some gentleman who is wis 
than myself (and there are plenty of them on the other si 
are denouncing the Sherman silver law as iniquitous and : 
all principle) to answer me this question. 

The condition of this country when we came together 
condition which had been growing from a period which 
mention a little later and had been becoming rapidly wors 
I ask this question in all good faith: If it was the drain « 
from this country caused by the passage of the Sherman : 
brought about the evil condition of the country—the fai 
the banks, the closing of industries, the ruin of fortun: 
happening within a very few months, why is it that now 
nearly $29,000,000 of gold has either landed on our shor 
coming, there is not a particle of perceptible cessation 
terrible condition that oppresses the country. 

We have lost in gold $58,000,000 dur ing the current ye 
have drawn back $29,000,000, le: aving $29,000,000 only lost 
rency in the form of gold, while we have added $10,000, 00 
circulation of the national banks, and have just before us 
pective large increase in the same sort of currency; 
there isno practical change in theconditions. Isit possi! 
when a patient is bleeding to death under the administr 
Wall street finance, the stoppage of the flow of blood and t 
of the current back into the system is not to have any be: 
or appreciable effect whatever? 

Mr. Speaker, the difficulty lies in another direction e 
The difficulty lies in the fact that for thirty years in this 
try—and I am now going to discuss this question from 
partisan standpoint [laughter]—for thirty years in our 
we have builded the institutions of the country upon a prot 

tariff system. There was not a condition on the 8th day « 
orem in this country that was not due to the prot 
tariff system. Right or wrong, wise or foolish, the ind 
system of this country was the product of the protective t 

Everything had been constructed on that basis. Our 
facturers manufactured the articles for consumption. The 
the raw material of our country, the product of our ow! 
They borrowed the money of the banks and employe< d 
labor with a view to prices and conditions that had been « 
lished by this system, and with which they were familiar. 
merchant imported his goods from abroad, and bought fro: 
domestic manufacturer on the basis of this structure_of merc.t- 
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tile growth and greatness which has resulted from that system. 
He bought his goods at a price that he understood, ee a mar- 

that he understood. ‘The laborer contracted his labor upon 
the basis of a demand fixed upon the value of the product which 
he was to produce. The farmer raised his produce with a view 


to the demand and necessity, and the capacity to buy of the 
rer and the manufacturer. 
Bu it suddenly there came into existence, at the end of almost 


third of the ce ntury, a political party that declared to the 
country by the action of the Chieago convention, by striking 
out of th t platform three great leading propositions by a ma- 
ority vote; first, thatthe Democratic party in this country cared 
nothing about capital invested in manufacturing industries, and 
we . pay no attention to them in the adjustment of the tariff; 
second. that it declared 


sidered in the readjustment of this new condition of things; and, 
t , that the stocks on hand and the business of the country 
should not be considered by the Democratic party in the adop- 


1.of what? Why the new policy of the Democratic party. 
Chicago platform as it came from the committee on reso- 
olutions « ontained the following declaration: 
making reduction in taxes it is not proposed to injure any domestic 
industries, but rather to promote their healthy growth. From the founda- 
tion of this Government taxes collected at the custom-house have been the 
chief source of Federal revenue. Such they mustcontinue tobe. Moreover, 
y industries have come to rely upon legislation for successful continu 
al so that any change of law must be at every step regardful of the labor 
and capital thus involved. The process of reform must be subject to the ex 
ution of this plain dictate of justice 
When the resolutions were presented to the convention Mr. 
Neal made an out and out free-trade speech, and moved the above 
paragraph be stricken from the platform and the following plank 
substituted, which was done by a vote of 564 to 342: 





We denounce Republican protection as a fraud, a robbery of the great 
majority of the American people for the benetit of the few. Wedeclare itto 
I idamental principle of the Democratic party that the Federal Gov 


ent has no constitutional power to im and collect tari fd uties, ex- 


r the purpose of revenue only 


pose 


1) 


he plank of the Democratic party that was put there by a 
ge - jority of the convention, and which Mr. Cleveland xe- 


cepted, andthe Democratic party accepted, and on which they 
carried him to a triumphant election, was that all forms of Re- | 
publican protection were robbery and that it is a fundament»l 


doctrine of the Democratic party that the Constitution confers 
no power on Congress to levy duties for any other purpose ex- 
cept for revenue and for revenue only. 
That party, Mr. Spe iker, came into power on the 8th day of 
Nove mber on that platform; that is to say, 
10tice that on a given day the Executive Departments and the 
senate and House of Representatives would ba turned over to 
that party which had declared war on the system upon which 
r whole industrial fabric had been erected. 
Now, sir, it is well for a student of history to go back to last 
November and take a survey of the situation. I undertake to 
y, and challenge contradiction, that on that fateful day, when 
e Democratic party carried this country on this platform, this 
s in i condition more prosperous than it ever was be- 
fore on any preceding date in its whole history, or than was any 
other country in all the range of human knowledge. 
vere fewer idle men to be found, and I ch: illenge 
of that statement. Labor commanded 
ever before commanded. There was not an idle dollar in the 
country, and Wall street itself was more prosperous than even 
it had ever been before since it was known 
There was no hoarding of money in the banks. There 
was nobody who had not full and ¢ omplete confidence in the sys- 
tem, confidence in the me n who had administered the system, 
and confidence in Providence, that in its wisdom the sime 
p rty which had done all this would be allowed to continue to 
ninister it, 
Prices were remunerative if not high. 
present prices they were remunerative. 
grown until it exceeded the 


of 





contradiction 
n highe r price than it 


oo 


wildest dreams of the greatest friends 
‘oreign traffic that had ever been known. We had it run up 
to more than $2,000,000,000 per annum, trade was being increased 
and business was being i inaugurated everywhere. New lines of 
ste ae were putting out from Pensacola and other points on 
your Southern coast. Institution after institution was being or- 

nized. Railroads were being pushed into the unoccupied ter- 
to y: Iron furnaces throu; ghout the country were in full blast, 
nd their cheerful light was going up to heaven notifying the 
people of the United States of existing prosperity and warning 

hem against change of conditions. 

\ nder the operations of the McKinley law, which went into 
etlect in October, 1890, foreign capital had been attracted to our 
Shores and invested in manufacturing industries; a new impetus 
had been given to the industrial enterprise of our own country, 
and far and near the signs of speedy and rapid development and 
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| growth 
; prosperity was 


the question of wages should not be con- | 


| 





Oe 


the day of enormous 


hope and cor dence 


were heard and seen on every hand; 


ipproaching, and there was 








that the country had | 


There | 


in business transac- | 





everywher ‘e displayed Too m ch hope and too m chco ence 
and too much assurance of the fate of our industries and t ! 
perity of our country did not depend on the election or the non 
election of a political party. 

Whathappened? Bear in mind, now, thatthissilver law whi 
|} you are attacking had been inf fon nd operation for two 
years and four months. It was not t y 1ours—the ree 
ords show it and no man can success y der t—it w not 

twenty-four hours from the moment that the int 

over the wires that a complete revolution w ordered in this 
country until the present condition was in ten om 
that day to this the headway and pithway of this Government 
may well have been described by the maxim, ** Itisasw rad 
to hell.” [Laughter. | 

One by one the furnaces went out, one by one the minesclosed 
up, one after another the factories shortened their time. \V#hy 
did they do that? Was ita mere senseless stampede Wuasita 
Wall-street panic? Was it an unintelligent curtailmet 
business of the country? I say not. Vhere is there an int 
gent man to-day, if he were a manufacturer, with this et 
the presence of the Democratic part in power; the men rce of 
its presence, the threat of its mere existence under th iat 
form, and confiding as human nature does in the belief thata 
great political party will do what it says it will do vio 
presumption, [ will admit, in the present instance {laught 
what one of you at the head of an industrial institution would 
carry on your business? 

Let me ask you now to put this question to your constituents 
What one of you at the head of an institution that manufnectured 
something, anything, any one of the greit institutions the 
country employing lx boring men, Ww ld make »nything if you did 
not cane: contract for its reception, and payment on 
tion? And you would not even dare do that for fear th 
who contracted to buy would find himself unable to comply with 

| the contract at the end. What one of you who was tmerch in 
|} would dare to buy anything to-day: and if so, what? T 

| chants of the country are buying just what they are co d 
| to buy from day to day. The monufacturer is miking to-d 
just what he has orders for, from | ndoubtedly solvent p n 
who have ordered the goods: and this his worked a revol on 
from one end of the country to the other. 

Bear in mind, now, I am not discussing the tariff question. I 
am not iere to have that controversy now. We shall hive 
creat dex! of that, orthe Democratic party will go to protest for 

| default of its promises, for the ‘ robber” is at our throat yet 

and you are passing away a great deal of valuable time whi 1e 
| robber is taking your substince from you, according to your 
views of the case. But Iam simply pointing out how ‘ 
that it is an entire revolution in this great industria system 
and that it isnot by any means the product of this S man 
law. 

Mr. Speaker, it is said by the distinguished gentleman from 
lissouri (Mr. BLAND] that the volumqof money is affected by 
the opening of every new industrialentefprise. As TI understood 
his language the other day, he said thit the erection of every 
new industrial institution made an edditional ¢ sll for an increase 

| in the volume of the currency. If that be true, andif there was 

| a fairly adequate volume of currency last November, theve ought 
to be an almighty surplus in the country now; for I take it that 
the logic of that argument goes both ways,and that if the op -n- 
ing of a new industrial pursuit makes a demand for money, the 
closing of one will likewise congest the money somewhere: and 

| therefore, rather than be tr ying to make more money, we ought 


As compared with | 
Our foreign trade had | 


to beoperating upon the industrial organizations of the country. 


opportunity to present to the countr: emedy, 
of my speech, in my time. I to have read at the desk of 
| Clerk a joint resolution which, in my judgment, would have done 

more than any tampering with the currency of this country to 
| have restored confidence if it could have been introduced and 


but as a part 
the 


| Mr. Speaker, I hope that the Der nocratie party will be pu- 
| triotic 
Mr. BOUTELL The gentleman is the possessor of a very 
sanguine temperament. 
Mr. GROSVENOR. The tepublic2n p»rty will always be 
| patriotic; and we have the strongest assurance that the Demo 
cratic party be in the present instance, or they would not 
| dare to launch an Administration mesure upon the country and 
| challenge defeat, or battle for success, basing their hopes upon 
| the Republican minority of this House, when that Rep in 
minority have been treated as we have been treated here. 
| And now, Mr. Speaker, [ have a suggestion to make looking 
to the restoration of confidence in this country. The imperfect 
| organization of the House has been such that I have not had an 
| 
| 


ask 


then triumphantly enacted. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
iftv-third Congress, House of Representatives 
Jointr lution d iring the intention of Congress in the matter of legis- 















n touching -ondition of the country 

\ I t \ tha the present deplorable condition 
of bu f co cnown so definitely as to present an 
agi n iion, it i ert universally agreed that one of the 
element v) has b me a potent factor, is the fear every™ re felt that 
Oo W ian the tariff duties upon articles im] ym abroad 
‘ tcon tion with Amer 1 products, and t! ifavorably 
afte roduction; and 

Whereas the declaration of the platform of the Democratic convention 
fol is ca i fear in the country that the provisions of that platform 
W ld be ca linto execution by Congre ind such fear has caused great 
reduction of production in all classes of manufacture, thereby throw z 
out of employment large numbers of V ‘kingmen and causing a ductionin 
the LIES « iw I in employed, whereby many workingmen have 
be me Dp lel ipon charity for subsistence; and 

Whereas if this condition is not immediately checked and confidence be 
speedily restored, at least in some important measure, wider spread de- 
moralization in all br inches of business will follow, with all the hom 3 of 
destitution, idleness, bankruptcy, and all the incidents of such conditions: 
Now, therefore, as one measure of relief, be it 

Resolved, That it is not the intention of the Fifty-third Congress to make 
radical or im tant changes in the principles of tariff taxation, and it is 
hereby solemnly declared that Congress will not undertake a sweeping revis- 





it remove from American products, 








ion of the tariff laws, nor will either of 
the farm, the mine, or the shop, that protection which now stands between 
the American producer: vnd the foreign producer; and especially is it hereby 
declared that Congress will not remove from the products of agricultural in 
dustriesthe full measure of protection n afforded by law, to the end that 
wages may be maintained at present rates and the producer be rewarded for 
his labor and capital by adequate prices. 





This declaration is demanded by the business interests of the 
whole country. This declaration by Congress would loosen the 
crippled wheels of industry. The cry comes upfromall overthe 
c ountry, ‘ Letalone the tariff; let the McKinley law stand where 
itis.” The cry comes— 
rom forges where no fires burn, 
rom mills where wheels no longer turn, 
rom looms o’er which no shuttles leap, 


it 
KY 
r 
I’rom merchants’ shops—which sheriffs keep— 
From banks gone up, from stocks gone down, 
rom God-madcde country, man-made town, 
I n Wali st t men, from sons of toil, 
I he bron soil, 
From North, frem South, from East, 
Bu ess is erying with a zest 
Don't monkey with the tariff.” 


Mr. BOUTELLE. Have that passed by unanimous consent, 
Mr. GROSVENOR. Under the rules, Mr. Speaker, I am not 
permitted to ask unanimous consent to adopt this resolution, 





ed tillers of the 





f 
I 


rom West, 


and [ doubt that it ever would be adopted, but would be sent to | 


some committee and be forever forgotten. If it could be passed 
and this body adjourn without day, the evils which now confront 
the country would speedily end. 

But now, Mr. Speaker, coming to the question more imme- 
diately involved in this debate: Asserting, as I have already 
asserted, that oneof the necessary incidents toacure is to ascer- 
tain the causesof the disease, the comments which I have made 
are directly in line with the real heart of this discussion. All 
along through this debate it has been said that a great many 
conspiracies and crimeshave been committed by the Re publics an. 
party in the matter of the demonetization of silver; and the elo- 
quent gentleman from ®ouisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD] has used 
the same words, which has become a sort of stale utterance by 

r friends in a great portion of the Union, that the 
coinage act of 1873 was the result of ‘“‘conspiracy, fraud, and 
stealth. 

[ do not see how it is very pertinent in a debate like the pres- 
ent one to discuss that question. I can not understand how itis 
important as a step towards relief to ascertain who the man was, 
or who the men were who were guilty of this great crime. In 
most States of the Union we have a statute ‘of limitation for 
it crimes; and I believe under the laws of the United States 
barred byaspecial statute of limitation. But twenty 
years does not seem to bar the repetition of this stale and un- 
truthful allegation. , 

Why, Mr. Spe xi ‘r, there never wassuch a reflection upon the 
intelligence of the American Congress uttered by mortal man 
as to proclaim to the people of this Union that the Congress of 
the United States dropped out of the coinage of the country the 
leading item of silver coinage and nobody knewit. I will briefly 
recapitulate the history of this transaction, and do it only be- 

so l want to treat gentle mon who come here, who seem to 
think that this is an important factor in this debate, with con- 
sideration for their zeal, if not for their judgment. 
LAK ER pro fenpore (Mr. MCMILLIN in the chair). 
The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HARTER. I move that the time of my colleague be ex- 
tended indefinitely, to allow him to conclude his remarks. 

There was no objection 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker,in 1870 the Secretary of the 
Treasury {Governor Boutwell, of Massachusetts,] sent to the Sen- 
ate of the United States a bill, with areportstrongly advocating 


our [ree 


ielonies are 


ri) > 
} 
he wi 
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| the passage of that bill, and th 


| to omit the dollar, the 5-cen 


| (Mr. BELL], and soon to appear in a ne 
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t bill contained three pro 


l 
changes in the coinage of the United States. It was p 
{ pir ce, and the 3-cen 
That bill was pending in the Senate of the United St 
nearly three years. Whole columns of debs 
ment after document from the Director of 





| leading experts upon the coinage of the country 


Senate, all of them but one, perhaps, ulvocating the d 
of the dollar, and one of them in strong language advoe 
retention of the dollar. 

I shall put into my remarks a fuller and more detaile 
of this transaction which I myself prepared for the purp 
discussion on this subject which [ have the honor to be « 
in with the distinguished member of thi Louse from ‘ 

uper in Ohio 

\way along in 1873.the bill finally came up for its pa 
on its passage Senator SHERMAN of Ohio and Senator \ 
of Vermont voted ugainst the bill, and every Pacific coa 
tor, headed by the distinguished Senator from N« 
STEWART], voted ‘‘aye” upon the passage of the bill. 


‘ 
4 
t 








That bill W is not, as the centleman from Louisiana | Mr 
CHARD} supposes 1 bill without a dollar init. It was tl 
nal simon-p ire bi i of the Secretary of the Treasury, 


without a Senate amendment being put into it; the bi 
had been spread upon the record of the Senate for thr 

and which had been discussed in untold page 
yet gentlemen stand up and say it was done surreptit 

Twenty yearsafterwards there are found in thiscountry me 
voted aye upon that bill who deci: wre that they did not kno 

the bill was about. 

There had been no recoinage act, as I understand i 
1831 (possibly I am not right in the date), and the Seere 
the Treasury thought the changed conditions had rend 
important and so it was that he recommended this bill. 
bill came over to this House, and on the motion of Judge K 
of Pennsylvania, the dollar was added to that bill—not 1 
dollar, not the silver dollar, in keeping with the coinag: 
country, but a token dollar, worth four times what the 
was, ten times what the dime was worth, with 386 and 
grains of silver that there had been originally in t 
dollar. 

That bill, after a long discussion, and after the whole 
nad been considered in this House, went over to the 
with the addition of this dollar to the coinage; and th: 
mittee of conference of both Houses adjusted the bi 
original condition, and both Houses of Congress indorsed i 
paper to which I have referred is as follows: 


© Asan 
sof discuss 


Lenter upon the discussion of the questions submitted in this de 
testing that the first question is totally irrelevant to the great i 
the American people, and its decision is absolutely unimportant 
olution is as follows: First, Resolved, That silver was demonetiz 
through conspiracy and fraud, for selfish ends. 

What can be gained by a discussion of this question? Did Adam 
Eve to purloin the apple and eat it, and thereby « ent a moral, pits 
spiritual woe upon the human family, or did Eve ith her sedu 
get Adam and his descendants into this scrape? wi e are here, a 
ject of our environment and who caused it is a matter of no. impor 

It is said that something that happened to silver by reason of th 
Congress, in a former period of our history, has entailed financia 
misery upon us asa people. It has projected bankruptcy and ha 
all along the line, and if wats be so, it is pertine: 1t to consider a rei 
it is irrelevant and,in my judgment, absurd, to discuss the orig 
tition a re sponsibility. If a man finds his house on fire and his 
destroyed, he will not prove his distinguished greatness by sus} 
efforts to extinguish the fire and save his goods until he ¢ 
whether it was the hired girl in the kitchen upsetting a can of 
flash of lightning from a passing thunder storm which set fire t 
erty. It would not be a very intelligent phy sician, in the estimat 
of common sense, on finding a patient suffering with fever, wh 
+ se to administer remedies and save the patient from impending 

lhe could investigate the sewerage and plumbing of the resid: 
cunenin the original cause of the fever. 

What has the question of responsibility for the act of Congress 
said demonetized silver, to do with the condition of the country t 
was either a good thing ora bad thing, and who did it istotally u 
There isa large classof our fellow.citizens who differ radical 
BELL as to the whole question, in gross and in detail, of Who was 
but if it was settled, and settled beyond a reasonable doubt, 
make a hair black or white in the pending issue before the 
question is not, Who did it? The question is, What is the « 
country to-day, and what is wise, best, and effective to relie' 
from the present situation? But this is one of the resolutions w! 
called upon to discuss, and Istand ready to discuss it. I do it as 
of courtesy to my opponent, and in recognition of the terms of 
but I protest without qualification that there is no possible gor 
come of it. 

Now, it will be insisted in this paper that there is not ashadow 
earth available to any mortal sustaining any one of the allegati 
BELL. He says, first: ‘That a certain class was particular aI 
curing the demonetization of one of the n 101 ney metals.’ 
it may well be said that, if it is true as stated, it is a matt ) 
ference. Selfishness and self-interest are tl 1e motives fre n whi 

many valuable things have sprung. Every invention that th 
has-conceived hassprung fromself-interest. The establishme 
independence of Great Britain was a matter of self-interest to 
There was a class during the Revolution interested in declaring 
taining our independence. The suppression of the rebellion anc t 
tion of the Union found a mighty class interested on the loyal sid 
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l reports from Robert Patterson. F. Peale, H. R. Lin- 
ien, G. F. Dunning, E. B. I ott, all scientific ex 
ers of the mints and assay offices The necessi- 
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in thislaw had been set forth by Secretary 

















and his <¢ Harrington, by Mr. McCulloch and his assistant, 
Ir. Chandler I lad been no codit tion of the mint law for thirty 
ve vear e sections of the bill which discontinued the coinage of the 
ar were rately discussed in tl reports by all the experts 
Robert f m pointed out the propriety of the abolishment of the sil 
r dollar. the half dime, and 16 three-cent piece. and I quote from his re 
i w Gold became the stan rd, of which the gold dollar is the 
Silver is subsidiary, embracing coins from the dime to the half do 
The heading of this paragraph was as follows: “Silver dollar, halt 
and three cent piece disco d, a ins less than dime of copper, 
el, legal-tender one-cent pik me 1m in weight.”” In this report 
» letter from E. D. Elliott, late actuary of the Treasury Department, 
lin capital letters as follows: “'T Standard Silver Dollar—Its 
lance as a Standard.” The! Dp oses the di nt lance of the 
lar, 1 the report which acco! the bill suggests the sub- 
n for the existing standar ur of a trade coin of intr i 
equivalent to the Mex n »or . 
» Director of the Mint heade report as follows I ntiz 1 f 


er Dollar.’ 
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the measure and afterwards yielded to the weight of opinion in Congress 
The statement that the engrossing clerk made an entry in that bill which had 
not been agreed to in the bodies has been announced as false and ridiculous 
80 Often th vt the author of the statement has even himself ceased to state it. 

An apology is due for the space occupied for this defense. It isa very 
grave charge that has been made, one which involved the integrity, honor, 
knowledge, wisdom, acumen, and foresight of the Congress of the United 
States, It was false in its conception, ignorantly false, perhaps. Ignorantly 
false and maliciously false now. 

[ submit, Mr. Speaker, that no member of Congress has the 
right, in the face of such a history as that, to say that he did not 
know what was in that bill. Years afterwards, when it was dis- 
covered that some people thought they had been injured by the 
pass:ge of the bill, gentlemen who had promoted its passage, 
gentlemen who had urged no objection to it, took cover by declar- 
ing that it was a ‘‘ trick” and a ‘‘ conspiracy,” and that they had 
had no notice of it. And once for all I now proclaim that hence- 
forth I shall as readily be drawn into a discussion as to who it 
was that performed the seduction act in the Garden of Eden, 
whether it was Adam who gave the apple to Eve or whether it 
was Eve who gave to Adam, as into a discussion of the question 
of how silver became demonetized in this country. [Laughter.] 

[t isaquestion of noearthlyimportance now. Our Democratic 
friends say the house is on fire, and it is not important to deter- 
mine whether the servant in the cellar upset the benzine can or 
lightning struckthe cupola. [Laughter.| The important thing 
is to put out the fire. The whole body politic of this couniry 
has become saturated with the idea that it is the Sherman silver 
law that has caused our difficulties. That was a law, in the first 
place, not based upon sound financial principles. It was an ob- 
struction placed under the destructive car that was being driven 
over the credit of this country by almost the entire body of the 
Democratic members of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The Senate had passed a free-silver bill; the House of Repre- 
sentatives was an uncertain quantity upon that question, as it is 
now, und fear was everywhere manifested that a free-silver law 
was to be passed by that Congress. Whether my friend from 
Ohio |Mr. HARTER] is right, as he thinks, when he says that 
President Harrison would have approved that bill, or whether 
he is eternally wrong, as I know, is a matter of no particular im- 
portance. 

It would have been an unwise act on the part of the majority 
of the House of Representatives to have permitted such a bill to 
be passed if, by any honorable means, its passage could be pre- 
vented. It was unwise from a political standpoint; it was unwise 
from a psxtriotic standpoint, and, in my humble judgment, it was 
unwise from a financial standpoint. So it was that the Republi- 
cans on this floor, to prevent a headstrong, reckless act of the 
Democratic party, obstructed their forward movement by the 
passage of a fav which was understood at the time to be a make- 
shift. 

[It was very much such a ‘‘makeshift” as the launching of a 
lifeboat in a storm when the vessel is about to be wrecked. It 


then 


was very much such a ‘‘ makeshift” as the forlorn hope that | 


seeks to explode the enemy’s magazine as a desperate, last resort. 
So it was that the Sherman law was enacted, and the Democratic 
party stood at that time, as they have always stood as a body in 


dishonest money. Why, sir, it sounds to me like the echo of an 
old-fashioned love feast to hear a Democrat announcing himself 
in favor of honest money! 


dleton, came to New York with his followers by the thousand, 
with greenbacks pinned all over them, flaunting the banner of 


irredeemable paper money, without the remotest hope that there | 


woukl ever be any redemption for it, the Democratic party of 
New York stood paralyzed under the power and domination of 
that influence, and into the platform on which Seymour and Blair 
were nominated they refused to put an honest-money plank, but 
ey declared that they were ‘‘ in favor of the payment of the 
public debt with the currency of the country;” and, sir, from 
that time to this, out from the Democratic and around the Demo- 
cratic party—as a political excrescence, if you please; as a legiti- 
mate outgrowth, if you please—has come every scheme of dis- 
honest money, every scheme of two values for money, every 
scheme of one money for the laborer and another for the bond- 
holder. 











| of the country to loo 





the people of the country the unalterable purpose of their pirty 
to redeem every dollar of the paper money of the country in g 
and silver. The Democratic party opposed resumption. T 
Democratic party everywhere denounced it as an impossibilit 
and when, pending the period between the passage of th: 
sumption act, which was a Republican act, and its execution « 
January 1, 1879, by John Sherman, Secretary of the Tres 
the Democratic party everywhere, in the press and on the st 
took advantage of the pressure of hard times to proclaim th 
impossibility of resumption. 

The breaking of a bank, the failure of a commercial ins! it 
tion, was heralded from one end of the country to the other, ash 
ing been ‘‘Shermanized.” They danced with ghoulish , 
around the prostrate industries everywhere, and when resu 
tion came and every dollar of our paper money became worth 
par in gold, the Democratic party laid every possible obst:cl: 
the way of its full fruition. The name of JOHN SHERMAN s 
then, as it stands now, the synonym for sound currency, honest 
money, and unfailing public and private credit; and to no mu 
this country do the business interests owe so much, and yet 
man has been misrepresented and abused by the Democrat 
party upon this very question in a greater degree than he. 

The Republican party does not need to be admonished by 
tlemen from New York to be honest. 

We have been honest all our lives. 
fought the battle of honest money. We have sometimes \ 
and sometimes lost. Stinding here as the representative of 
sentiment on this side of the House, I am glad that the Re) 
lican party has lived. One of its greatest honors, one of 
chiefest glories, one of its grandest triumphs is that it has at 
brought even a small proportion of the Representatives on 
other side of this floor to a consideration of this great que 
and to a repudiation of the sins of their party and the anno 
ment that they are in favor of honesty at last. We hav 
lived in vain, my countrymen. [Laughter.] The Democ 
party, or rather one end of it, is camping to-night wher 
camped thirty years ago. To-morrow night, or two weeks 
to-morrow night, I trust the whole party will be in line with 
platform and principles and declarations of the Repu 
Se glorious structure upon which that party hs 

uilt. 

The Democratic party is responsible now for what is to « 
The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD] said, 2n 
said it with a sort of prophetic utterance, in form so port 
and in voice so solemn that it made a thrill of horror run thr 
me, that if they repeal the Sherman act the Democratic 
will never do anything again that is honest and right on 
question. If I could only believe that—if I could only 1 
that his party as such will continue its hexdlong course 


r¢) 


For thirty years we ha 


| struction, I would have no hesitation in bringing about the c 
| of the disruption; for out of the chaos of Democracy would « 
| an element that would fortify the Republicans of the count 


that they could march forward to victory in the future. 
What sort of an opinion has my friend from Louisiana o! 
party? Does he beiieve that they will procure the repeal : 


| Sherman act by fraud and false pretenses—by dishonestly 
this country, in favor of what we are now told by Wall street is | 


ing the people of the country that they are going to tak: 
of this question of bimetallism? We shallnever charge 
anything on account of any fraud in that line, for we are 


| upon our own — and not upon their promises. V 
Away backin 1868, when the ‘‘ young eagle of the West,” Pen- | 


in favor of the repeal of the Sherman law because it has h 
effect in this country, among other reasons, to cause the p 
k at it as a scapegoat, when in our judg 
it has nothing or scarcely anything to do in fact with the « 
ing condition of things in the country. And because I b 
that the Democratic party ought to have in the fullest m« 
uncontrolled jurisdiction of this mighty question, and b: 
it is the opinion of the Democratic Administration that t! 
stands in the way of the prosperity of the country, and b: 
of the reasons which I have assigned for the original p:ss 
the Sherman act, I stand ready to vote for its repeal ultim 
if compelled to do so, without conditions. 
In this connection, and in further support and explan 
my vote, I here incorporate in this discussion the rem 


| portion of the paper to which I have heretofore referre 


When wasit thatthe Republican party hesitated to declare itself | 


in favor of a proposition looking to the making of the money of this 
country hopest? And yet we find Democrats, constituting them- 
selves leaders of the minority upon the majority side of this 
House, calling upon the Republican party to stand by honest 
money. Why,God bless you, we were born honest. [Laughter.] 

Way back in 1870-odd, when emerging from the war, we found 
ourselves with a dishonest paper dollar, with scarcely the mee 
in the minds of the bravest men that specie resumption could 
ever be reached, the Republican party, in 1875, proclaimed to 


| 
| 


which was a part of the newspaper debate about which I : 
The question was submitted to usin the form of a reso 
and that resolution and my argument thereon is as follo. 


Now, then, the second resolution is as follows: ‘Resolved, 

United States should immediately pass a law for the free and u! 
coinage of silver on a parity of 16 of silver tol of gold.’ I propos 

sent a few very simple suggestions in regard to this question, and 
those suggestions to the farmer, mechanic, laboring man, business ™. 
others of the United States not directly interested in the sale of th 
modity known as silver ore, and which is mined in enormous qua! 
from the mines of the State of Colorado and the little spot of earth 
Nevada, upon which exist about as many men, women, and child a 
in one-third of the city of Toledo, but who are represented in Congress by ‘' 





1893. 





Senators and one Representative, all of them not only owners of silver 
mines, but one of them one of the largest silver operators in the world, but 
representative of the special natural monopoly known as silver mines. 

(he mints of the United States are the property of the people of the United 
States. They were builded with the money of the people. They are main- 
tained for the purpose of benefiting the people. The cost of their con- 
struction, their management, and all other expenses are paid out of the 
pockets of the people of the United States, and the money therefor is derived 
by taxation. 
Treasury, and the people, by permitting the owners of silver to sell it to the 
United States Government at what it is worth per ounce, and have it either 
coined into silver dollars or deposited in the Treasury, and certificates rep- 
nting silver upon their face, but redeemable in gold, issued against the 


rest 
bullion. In this way, whatever profit there is in the manufacture of the sil- 


yer dollar goes indirectly into the pockets of the people to compensate them 
in a degree for the cost of the mints and their operation. 

For the purposes of the Governmentit becomes necessary to buy of the pro- 
ductions of the people, horses, cattle, woolen goods, cotton goods, powder, 
shot, shell, guns, stationery, pork, bacon, beef, flour, salt. and more or less 
of substantially allthe products of the people. In purchasing these commod- 
ities the people of the country are requested to offer amounts required, and 
the prices for which they areto sellthem. Themanufacturer and the farmer 
and all the producers of the country come in competition, and the commodi- 
ties of the lowest and best bidder are accepted by the Government. It isnow 
coolly proposed by theowners of these mines that their commodity shall be 
created diferently; that the product of their mines shall not stand on an 
equal footfag with the iron mines of Michigan or Alabama, or the coal mines 
of Ohio or West Virginia, but thatthey shall be permitted to carry anywhere 
from 56 to70 cents’ worth of crude silver to the mintand takeouteither a sil- 
ver dollar backed by this Government, and as good as gold, or take the note of 
this Government, the note of the farmer, mechanic, and laboring man of this 


country for a dollar, and speculate to the extent of from 30 to 44 cents on | 


the dollar. 

Prices of everything else that we produce are to be regulated by the great 
law of supply and demand, but the price of silver is to be regulated by a cast- 
iron measure, and that measure so adjusted as to pay an enormous profit 
into the pockets of these producers. This is a bird’s-eye view of this ques- 
tion. Itis the sublimation of impudence. The utterances now going out 
from the silver States, when they are not threats of blood, carnage, civil 
war, and anarchy, are statements that the silver-mine owners of Nevada, 
Colorado, and other localities can not produce silver profitably at 70 cents 


per ounce. Weil, Mr. Editor, neither does the farmer of Ohio produce wheat, 
oats, horses, cattle, or wool profitably. Shall the Government step in and 


aid the one and refuse the other? The laboring men of the country are not 
being compensated as a whole very liberally. Shall the Government inter- 
fere and raise their wages? Upon what meat does this Cwsar of natural 
nonopoly feed that he has grown so great in his demands upon this Govern- 
ment, and upon the people of this Government, and upon the taxes paid by 
the peopleof this country? 

Mr. BELL states thata large portion of our national and otherindebtedness 
was created when silver was money, and asserts that common honesty re- 
quires these debts to be paid in silvermoney Atahasty glance, there seems 
to 
debts were contracted silver Was worth nearly 50 pence per ounce in the 


The existing plan of operation is to meet the wants of the | 
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e much force in this suggestion, but when we consider that when these | 


markets of the world, and that it has now managed to fall to about 38 pence | 


per ounce, what does he say to this proposition from the standpoint of hon- 
est dealing among honest men? The claim that gold has appreciated and 
thatsilver has not depreciated will not bear careful scrutiny, when it is con- 
sidered we are buying silver at the Treasury Department now and paying 
for it in silver certificates representing silver dollars, and at par with gold. 
Nor is it true that the free and unlimited coinage of silver would appreciate 
the actual value of silver in the markets of the world. It would appreciate 
silver in the hands of the silver-mine owners and nobody else. It was ad- 
mitted on all hands, when the Sherman silver bill went intoeffect, that it was 
& mighty gain for the silver owners, for it provided a constant market for 
substantially the entire silver product of the United States. And silver 
rapidly advanced until, I recollect, an ounce of silver sold for $1.20, within 9 
cents of par with gold; then it was claimed on all hands that ‘fair treat 

ment will bring silver up to an equality, and we shall have no disparity in 
these coins between gold and silver.”” But the mine owners began to de- 
velop unheard-of reserves of silver wealth, and notwithstanding the Gov- 
ernment has furnished a constant market for the American product, silver 
is a drug on the market at a little above 70 cents per ounce. Why? Simply 
because silver is a metal and commodity. 

At the time of the passage of the Sherman bill the silver production of the 
world was, in 1889, 125,000,000 ounces, and because of this increased demand 
the production of 1892 was 152,000,000 ounces. It had been but ninety million 
in 1885. And the price fell from 42 pence per ounce in 1885 to 38 pence at the 
end of 1892. So we find that the product of the world rose to an enormous 
= cent per ounce, and the price dropped as above stated. And everybody 

nows that the production of silver can beincreased indefinitely. 
headed men of Colorado, not tainted by anarchy, with no ‘‘ blood on their 
bridle reins,” and who are not doing any act to encourage and stimulate 
mobs and threats of violence, know very well that with the present condition 
of the Colorado mines, silver to an indefinite amount, with such gold product 
as is found mixed with it, can be produced at a much greater profit to the 
mine owners than is paid in the markets of the country for the wheat and 
other products of the farmer. 
impetus of the Sherman act had remained then at the prices it was bringing 


when the bill passed, there would have been some ground for the friends of | 


silvertostand upon. Butitdid not. 
all the commodities of the country. 

The gentleman says there is no country in the world which can come so 
hear existing with a Chinese wall around it as can the American continent, 
and then closes his argument by a strong inferential appeal to protective 
legislation bythe Government. He should remember that the doctrine upon 
which he and his party stand is that legislation by the Government to favor 
one interest above another is unfair. He must remember that itis no more 
justly the province of our Government to legislate to create value in Colo- 
rado metal than to create value in Ohio wool. And it is a poor and con- 
temptible government that will listen to the appealsof men who are simply 
proclaiming that their profits are not sufficient to justify the production of 
& commodity, and at the same time refuse to protect the markets of their 
own country for the benefit of the labor and capital thereof 


It fell inthe market, and dragged down 


But I warn the Democratic party of the country that they 
must come together upon some issue. The people of this coun- 
try are aroused on this question as they never were before ; they 
are determined that no party in power shall longer exist if it is 
divided on this great question. You must have something upon 
which you can stand. You must have some platform upon 
Which you can agree ; you must never again (and I trust I shall 
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be gratified in this respect) issue a platform that can be declared 
to be one thing in New York and a vituly different thing in an- 
other section of the country. I never had any doubt what th 
gal construction of the Chicago platform was. 

I never had any doubt that it was a declaration in favor of free 
and unlimited coinage of silver. To my mind it was always clear 
that no intelligent man reading thut platform, giving to the 
English language its due force and allowing to all 


. 


parts of the 


declaration their just construction, could avoid the conelusion 
that it was a declaration in favor of the fr nd unlimited coin- 
age of silver. It was so discussed in my part of the country; it 
was so understood out there; and it seems now that it was so un- 
derstood by gentlemen who were willing to trust the Democratic 


party; and it is even now so understood by some of the membe1 
of one end of the party on the other side of this House. 

The people of this country can rely upon the Republicans in 
Congress to do their duty. We can not afford to vote to putthe 
Administration of Mr. Cleveland “ina We can not af 


hole.’ Tord 


| to be influenced in our vote upon this momentous question by any 


| desire for partisan advantage or any hope of the disruption of 
the Democratic party. The criterion of our vote, the basis of 
our judgment, must be whatever intelligence we have on this 
subject, and we will be instigated and inspired by our never ceas- 


ing love of country and patriotic devotion to that which is her 
best interest. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, in the 
I shall make I shail not be led off 


remarks which 
by the gentleman who has 


just taken his seat [Mr. GROSVENOR]. We agree with him that 
the house is on fire; but whether we shou!d flee from the house 
at the present time, or hunt up the Republican who set it on fire 
before he escapes, is a matter which we will determine for our- 
selves so long as we hold a majority on this floor. 

There was one revelation which I was g to hear from the 
gentleman’s lips; and I assure the House tht t 


to us of the West 


it was a revelation. At any rate, it is an assertion that we have 

not frequently heard in our part of the country—the assertion 
1 ys pur ) 

that the Republican party was born honest. We are pleased to 


believe that this is true, beciuse all parties ought to have s 
honest period in their existence. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to bring my discussion at once to the 
question of the cause of the present depressed condition of our 
country, and to so state this cause that my meaning may not be 
misunderstood. I have here a copy of an open letter written by 
a gentleman, Mr. John B. Henderson, who once served in the 
Senate of the United States from our State, and who is now set 
ting himself up as an adviser of our Democratic Secretary of the 
Treasury, a gentleman who in the first instance served from the 
State of Missouri asa Democratic Senator and then succeeded 
himself as a Republican Senator. This letter, which the Asso- 


me 


Ss 


| ciated Press took up and published from one end of the country 


The clear- | 


If the prices of silver under the enormous | 


to the other, and that the advocites of single gold standard 
have circulated thousands of throughout this country, is now 
public property, and L propose here, on account of the high posi- 


tions he has held in the Republican party and his offering him- 
self at this time to guide and direct us in our legislation, to sub 
ject his positions to some scrutiny. 

L ask the indulgence of the House t 





o read this myself from my 





desk, rather than send it to the Clerk’s desk to be read. It isin 
the following language: 
To Hon. JOHN G. CARLISLE, 

Secretary of the Treasury: 

DEAR SiR: | promised to give you in writing the substance of my state 
ments made to you in conversation touching the monetary conditio the 
country. . 

I then expressed the belief that the present stringency is produced, not by 
any lack or insufficiency of our currency, but by the loss of confidence pro- 
duced among business men because of the bad quality or inferior character 


of a large part of that currency 

1. There is no error of more common prevalence than that the abundance 
of money issues necessarily adds to the commercial or business energy of a 
people. Of course, a certain amount of money tokens are absolutely e 





















4sen- 
tial with which to effect the smaller exchanges of commodities. These 
money tokens do not create exchanges, but the exchanges create a necessity 
for the tokens. Money tokens do not grow wheat and corn, nor manufac 
ture cloth, nor operate railroads, nor sail ships. Labor and ski the 
things; and, among a people entirely civilized, over ninety-five pe ent 
the exchanges necessary in these operations are consummated through 
medium of bank checks Experience demonstrates that thi le of 
change is more convenient, safer, and less expensive al experi also 
demonstrates that these bank facilities become enlargs r contracted as 
money tokens become scarce or abundant. This is a business s inex- 
orable as the laws of nature. Hence there is les nger in limiting the 





y ita if 


bulk of circulating money than people gene 
The bank check is better for anotherreason, 





to wit: that having performed 
its office, it ceases to circulate; it is removed from the volume of circulating 
money and is forever canceled. If the exi-vencies of business demand 
another check, it is issued anew, and that, in like manner, is destroyed when 
its objéct has been accomplished. We shall never have a perfect « ency 
until every note used for circulation shall be destroyed on its return to the 
authority issuing it, and no new note issued except for value and oily atth 
call of business demands. England has come to this, and America with 


England's experience will do likewise. 


ldesire now, Mr. Speaker, to bring up for consideration the 
’ Pp 5 I 
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real causes which have led to our present condition. I lay down 
as a major premise in a syllogism, that I shall try to make, this 
statement: The volume of the circulating medium in any govern- 
ment the price of its commodities. I did not say value, but 
price; for value is determined by supply and demand coupled 
with the labor cost of production. 

My first authority on that subject is from John Stuart Mill, 
book 3, upter 5, section 4, and I will state that in the edition I 
hold in my hand it is found on page 299: 


fixes 


ch 


That an increase of the quantity of money raises prices, and a diminution 
ywers them, is the most elementary proposition in the theory of currency, 
and without it we should have no key to any of the others 


\lso, Walker in The Science of Wealth, pages 132 and 133: 


ieral rise of prices follows the introduction of a credit currency, be- 
Cal it i ‘ sued in excess of the natural volume of money; and con- | 
sequently, as prices must, in the average, conform to the quantity of cur- 
rev they will as it is increased [t is quite idle to attempt to evade the 
oO] tion this law 
The s statement in subst ‘e is made byf ‘other writers 
Lie Lie ementin sud ince 18 made by tour ¢ 1er writers, 
which [ have on my desk, among the number Adam Smith, in 
his ‘‘ Wealth of Nations.” But I need hardly quote authorities 


in a proposition, and only do so because I make this 
propositi n the basis of an argument. 

[ desire itto be remembered, therefore, that the major premise 
in the argument I shall makeis, ‘* The volume of the circulating 
medium fixes the price of all the property of a country,” supply 
and demand remaining fixed. I do not say, Mr. Speaker, fixes 
Value is one thing, price is another. Any man, as 
Prof. Taussig of Harvard expresses it, must be the merest tyro 
in political economy who does not keep before his mind a clear 
distinction between price and value. 


on so pl 


to 


the value. 


Next, L assert that the circulating medium of our Government | 
consists of credit and money alike—credit performing the same 


fixing prices as moneyitself does. This tome seems 
to be a cardinal proposition, and one that must be thoroughly 
blished 
tion at issi of the present financial crisis. 
from John Stuart Mill, page 327, in this edition: 


iunctions in 


est 


I read 


the cause 


But am ntricate portion of the theory of credit is its influence on 
prices; the chief cause of most of the mercantile phenomena which perplex 
observers. Ina state of commerce in which much credit is habitually given, 


genera! prices at any moment depend much more upon the state of credit 
than upon the quantity of money. For credit, though it is not productive 
power, is purchasing power, and a person who, having credit, avails him- 
self of itin the purchase of goods, creates just as much demand for the 
goods, and tends quite as much to raise their price, as if he made an equal 
amount of p hases with ready money. 

The same authority on page 336 uses this language: 

Money acts upon prices in no other way than by being tendered in exchange 
for commodities. The demand which influences the prices of commodities 
consists of the money offered for them. 


Again, on page 337, he uses the same language, and continues 
in these words: 
Suppose that, in the expectation that some commodity will rise in price, 





he determines not only to invest in it all his ready money, but to take up on 
credit, from the producers or importers, as much of it as their opinion of his 
resources will enable him toobtain. Everyone must see that by thus acting 
he produces a greater effect on price than if he limited his purchases to the 
money he has actually in hand. He creates a demand for the article to the 
full amount of his money and credit taken together, and raises the price 
proportionally to both 
The same author, on page 340, continues: 


Credit, in 
and as mone 


short, has exactly the same purchasing power with money; 
y tells upon prices, not simply in preportion to its amount, but 


toits amount multiplied by the number of times it changes hands, so also 
does credit; and credit transferable from handto hand is in that propor- 
tion more potent than credit which only performs one purchase. 


[ could read from thissame authority adozen or more different 
assertions on the same subject, but I will content myself with 
reading from Perry on Political Economy, the Professor at Wil- 
liams College, in which I find this language, pp. 357,358, and 359: 

The « commercial crises is, in general, am undue expansion of 
eredit. ? 

Now, money acts upon prices only by being offered in exchange for com- 
moudities; but we have seen that commodities may be purchased by credit 
as Well as by money; when, therefore, credit is offered and received for com- 
modities, it has the same influence upon prices as when money is offered and 
received for them, The form which the credit assumes to effect the pur- 
chase is a maiter of indifference. whether bank notes, checks, bills of ex- 
change, or book credits; what acts upon the prices is credit, in whatever 
shape given, or whether it gives rise to transferable paper or not. 

it follows from this that whenever there is an extension of credit for the 
purpose of purchasing there will be a corresponding rise of prices. 

Hie who employs his cash and his credit in purchasing creates a demand 
for the article to thefull amount of his money and credit taken together and 
raises the price proportionately to both. 


ause of 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I do no vielence to the prineiples of political 
economy ar to any of the lexicographers of this country or Eng- 
land if I lay down this definition of circulating medium, that 
circulating medium is anything offered in purchase of property, 
real, paouenen, or mixed, and that it consists both of the credit 
and the money by which all goods are purchased, [ ask the 
members of this House to retain this thought clearly in their 
minds, as very important consequences flow from this proposi- 
tion, if I am correct in my reasoning. 


lere we can go far towards understanding the ques- | 
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I will now reiterate: First, the volume of the circulati 
| dium of a country fixes the price (supply and demand bei: 
same); second, any contraction in the volume of the cire 

| medium contracts prices, and any expansion of the vol 
| circulating medium expands prices. 

Bearing that in mind, I ask you to tell us to-day the « 
the present financial crisis in the United States. Ther 
one solution of it, and that is that there has been a vi 
tremendous contraction of the volume of the circulating m 
I did not say a contraction of the currency, but I said a: 
| tion of the circulating medium that fixes prices; that bei 
| posed of both money and credit. 

The next and a most important question arises, Wh 
| ratio between the money and the credit in our circulati 
dium? John Stewart Mill and our national Comptroller 


ry) 





Currency say 19 to 1; that is, of every $20 of business dor 


b. 


of it is credit and $1 is cash, or as Mr. John 
puts it, 99 per cent of the business of this ex 


twentieths of it, is performed by credit. 





ing statements in mind, what will result if you frigh 
| business world? Cause the business world to become 


and what do we see? We see a contraction. <A contract 
what? Of the one-twentieth—of the five one-hundredth 
Mr. Speaker, we see the contraction of the credit, the ni 
twentieths or the ninety-five one-hundredths of our ent 
culating medium, What do we mean when we say th 
is no credit in this country at the present time? What 
mean when we say you can not borrow money even on th 
of security? Wo mean, Mr. Speaker and members, th 
teen-twentiethsof the circulating medium of our country i 
and that tremendous, violent, and crushing contraction h 
| operating under that inflexible law that I proved he 
‘Any contraction in the volume of the circulating medi 
| tracts prices,’ and this terrible contraction has oper: 


every dollar's worth of property of all kinds in the Unite 
} and brought the price of itdown withacrash. How much 
is in circulation atthis time in the United States? I will: 


my wording: How much circulating medium that fixe 
is in circulation in the United States to-day? Bankers in 
ington City tell me, the metropolitan press say, the 
world all tell us, there is no money in circulation and th 
is no creditin circulation. What has followedfrom it? A 
contraction of that which makes prices, which contraction 
a reduction in the price of every dollar’s worth of propert: 
United States. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what system of finances does the Hi 
B. Henderson advocate? He holds up this eredit syst : 
blessing to our people, and asks us to imitate England in 
entirely to a system of this kind of circulation and he tri : 
plain this financial panic by laying it upon the internatio x 
ance of trade. I will touch upon the question of balance « F 
later on. Let us now see some of the other instances 
terrible effect of this credit system. 

In 1890, Baring Brothers, in London, dealing in Argentin 
rities in South America failed for something like $340, 
Wheat went down 5 cents a bushel on every farm in 
within a week. Whatcaused it? Was there less moue' 
United States after the failure of Baring Brothers, who 
Argentine securities, than there was before the failur 
one dollar less. There was just as much money, but th 
not as much credit. There was a contraction of the n 
twentieths of the circulating medium of our country, a: # 
tion of the credit, which brought down the price of every 
worth of property in the United States. 

I could give many other illustrations, but I need not t 
time tode so now. I wish to say that our present finan 
tem, based upon the fact that the circulating medium of « 
ernment can be contracted whenever a failure occurs, : 
in the United States, but in any commercial nation with 
we have dealings, puts us and every dollar’s worth of pro) 
the people of the United States absolutely at the mer FS 
dealing in large financial transactions in the United 5 
in any other nation with whom we hold large commerci 
tions. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in that connection I ask my brotl 
bers of Congrsss to bear that idea in mind for a moment, t! a 
present financial system of our Government is a system t! 
pands and contracts according to the reverse ratio of 
should expand and contract. When times are panicky 
need money the most, then the circulating medium contract 
violently, and you can not get money or credit anywhe: 
the time when we may not need money so much, then we fin 
the money and credit will expand. Where, now, is the! 
that should goout into the greatwheat belts of our countr 
in the great cotton belt of our country to handle these © 
Lockedupfrom fright. Money can not be obtained now to h 
farm produce at any price, cost, or sacrifice. 
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Mr. Speaker, do you see any advantage that any one man has 


over another at such times as this? 








Suppose A holds a note for $300 upon some poor fellow, say B, 
hich note is secured by a deed of trust upon B’s home wo 
1.500, and that note falls due at this time of financial crisis, 
\ steps up and 1ilin sks B for the 7 Bh , 

but was re ng f\ non ett b ote 1 \ d I 
rowing from some one else al ! \ r f \ 
that his home was worth five times th bt. He can not bor- 

a cent of money, even on a Government bond, if he had on 
W t becomes of his little home? Gone! and with it the Lit 
ngs of a lifetin f ha wi . Who is enriched? Tl 
creditor by this most crus 1 trageous system that is so 
highly indorsed by Mr. John b. H erson. 

}o you think I have drawn a fancy sketch No, ) Spea 
t sands of poor n will, in this terrible 1 man’s pa e 

ittle l] wep il ni an \ f¢ I ilt on { 

titute in his declining years. Yet this is the system o 

h merit, in the eyesof our millionaire ex-United States Sen 
[his can then be said to be the objection to the present fina 


cial system of the United States: that it is based almost 30 
ly on a credit system, that expands and contracts in the in- 

terest of the moneyed men, who are making 

dollar’s worth of property absolutely at the mercy of that cla 

of people, and to subserve their wishes and greed. 

What would be the remedy? The remedy would be to giv: 
us a volume of circulating medium that would not be based upon 
the credit of individuals or banks, one that is not capable of 
contraction when we need expansion, but let us have a flexib! 
volume of currency sothat when it is needed to expand it can be 
expanded and give us a volume of currency that will meet the 
changing elements of contraction and expansion. 

Understand me not to be making an argument in favor of the 
bill that we are told will be introduced by the gentleman fro 


the price of every 


Ohio[Mr. JOHNSON]. Iam not making an argument in favor of 


that bill. It may have objections that would cause me not to 
vote for it, but I wish to say that the present system that we 
laboring under is the cat 
the Government. It is true thatany alarm now, no matter how 
plenty, and this plenty should make a prosperous condition « 
things. We have abundant crops andeverything was smiling on 
all sides, and yet we find a financial crisis come upon this Gov- 
ernment caused by the desire of some probably to reduce us to a 
tandard or foree the issuance of new bonds. These men 
started a panic which has gotten entirely out of their control, 
and it has run over and trampled upon some of its originators. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, that is the cause of this de 
pressed condition, this terrible financial panic now upon us. 


»of the present financial distress of 








nay affect the condition. 


void s 


‘he country is in the midst of 


I was asked to state the other day what I thought was the | 


strongest pointin favor of the free coinage of silver. 
reached the part of my address 
stite thatargument, whiche 
argument I have just made 


{ have now 
here it is proper for me to 


and dovetails with the other 


¥ . 9 1 
} srson’s i 
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itter to the Secretary o 
1arizes the volume of the circulating 
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me 
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i r, of Ohio, when he was Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in which he gives 
1860 to 1891. I desire to say, with all due deference to the gentle- 
man who gave out this statement, that these statements are not 


rue; and I intend to attempt to prove my assertion of their 











We are told by Mr. Foster that the volume of the circulating 
medium in 1860 was $13.85 and so on up to 1865, when he alleges 


that the volume of money in circulation was $20.57 per capit 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I will show this House how he reaches this 
conclusion. It is obtained, so Mr. Foster says in his report, by 
giving the whole amount of money ever issued and coined by 
the United States, then deduct from that the volume in thé 
Treasury of the United States. then the balance, so he says, is 
in circulation; and therefore, dividing this balance by the po 
ulation of the United States at that time (which he puts at 34,- 
748,000) gives us the per capita volume of money in actual circu- 
lation at that time. He therefore asserts that all of the mone 
not in the United States Treasury is in actual circulation among 
the people. ; 
I desire to say in my reading of politicaleconomy I wasalways 
taught that money held in reserve is not incirculation and does 


»+ 
u 


“<4 


16 Says is the entire circulation from | 
this statement he alleges as true the | 


i 
| 


the volume of money from | 


not affect the price, and it does seem to me that any tyro in po- | 


litical economy ought to know this. This is what all the au- 
thors on that subject say. I will take occasion to read from one 


a authorities on the question and ask your indulgence while 
ao 80, 
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against them. All that we ask, and this we demand as aright, 
is the golden rule of finance, that the debtor shall have the right 
to pay his debt with the same volume of circulating medium and 
of the same value of money as when the debt was contracted. 
This, Mr. Speaker, is my golden rule of finance. We ask for 
nothing more, and nobody but a coward will dare to take less. 

I desire now, Mr. Speaker, to read an extract from the work 
of Prof. Richard T. Ely, and I hardly think that the graduates 


called in to determine this question between the debtor and the 
creditor. Our party stands as did the Girondists in the French 
revolution, halfway between Sans Culottes and the royalists 
halfway between the men who would flood this country wit 
fiat money and the men who would drive us to a gold st:ndar 
In this situation the Democratic party says, ‘‘Gent!emen, t} 

debt should be paid in the currency of the same kind, velu 
volume as that which existed when the debt was contr cted” 


of the Eastern colleges will venture to question his authority, 
especially the graduates of Johns Hopkins University, as he is, 
or has been, professor of political economy in that institution. 
In his work on that subject, page 191, he says: 

Nothing produces more intense suffering than a decrease in the amountof 
money, and this is on account of the connection between past, present, and 
future in our economic life. He who treats every economic question as if 
every day were a period of time apart by itself, has scarcely taken the first 

1 comprehension of economic soelety. 


not in acurrency which has been subjected to any increace or 
crease. Mr. Speaker, that position is backed by every : 
ity on political economy that has been published in the Eng! 
language; not only that, it isin accord with the plainest tene 
of morality and Christianity. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I wish to read a little further in this c 
nection. I did not know that so able a man as the gentlem 
from whose article I have been reading—ex-Senator Henders 


uth 





step toward the 

Obligations have been incurred in the past, and these are payable in the 
present or in the future. Now, to decrease the amount of money raises the 
value of every debt and adds to the burden of every debtor, public and pri 
vate. It increases the value of notes, mortgages, railway bonds, and local, 
State, and Federal bonds. It enriches the few atthe expense of the many. 

An increase in the amount of money does not have the reverse effect if it 
is small, because, on account of the growth of wealth, the continually di 
minishirg use of barter and the extension of trade into countries formerly 
out-ide of international commerce, the opening up of new countries in 
Africa, Australia, and elsewhere which need a supply of money, the value of 


money tends to augment unless there is a growth in the supply. If the 


amount remins stationary the creditors are enriched at the expense of the 
debtors. When arbitrarily the amount of money is decreased it amounts 
to virtual robbery of the debtor class. 

Amusa Walker, professor of political economy in Amherst 
College, in his work called the Science of Wealth, p. 134, says: 

Contracts made to pay money during the existence of a credit currency, 
but which mature and are discharged under a value currency, will subject 
the debtor to the loss of all the difference in the value of the two currencies. 

I hardly need read any other authorities on this subject; but 
as that great political economist, Vethake, has been quoted by 
one gentleman on the floor here, I desire to read from the same 
authority. I read from page 151: 

To avoid being misunderstood, I wish my readers to note particularly that 
what has just been stated_has had no reference to the inconveniences and 
losses necessarily experienced by creditors whenever the circulating medium 
is undergoing the process of being augmented or exp2nded, or to those far 
greater inconveniences and losses to which debtors are subjected_on the oc- 
currence of every diminution or contraction of that medium. These “evils 
can only be obviated by rendering the change in every case as 
gradual as possible. 

We are not trying to have the volume increased ; we are sim- 
ply demanding that the volume shall not be cut down one-half. 
We are making the honest debtors’ fight. 

The word “‘gradual” is italicized by the writer, not by myself. 
How gradual would it be if the bill of the gentleman from West 
Virginia goes through? Untold misery would answer. 

On page 173 the same writer says: 

On the contrary, when the circulating medium is unexpectedly contracted 
opposite consequences will ensue. Creditors will then derive benefit at the 
expense of those who are indebted to them. 

Mr. Speaker, it will not be improper for me to use on this 
question a homely illustration; it may be in keeping with the 
surroundings. Ihave used this before to make this point clear. 
Suppose I should to-day borrow from my friend from Tennessee 
|Mr. Cox] a thousand bushels of wheat and give him my note 
re iding in this way: ‘‘ One year after date, for value received, I 
promise to pay to N. N. Cex one thousand bushels of wheat.” 
‘There is not a word said about money. Now, Mr. Cox goes to 
the Agricultural Report, saying, ‘‘ That fellow Hall, of Mis- 
souri, owes me a thousand bushels of wheat, and I want to know 
how much wheat was raised this year from the crop of which I 
have loaned him a thousand bushels.” He looks over the report 
and he sees that there have been raised 40 bushels for every 
man, woman, and child in the wheat-consuming world. He then 
says, ‘‘ Whatis my interest what thecrop shall benext year? Hall 
has to pay me back the thousand bushels; and if there should 
be only half as large a crop next yearas this year, wheat will be 
only half as plentiful and therefore twice as valuable; still he 
must pay me my thousand bushels of wheat, because it is so des- 
ignated in the contract.” We find him then wishing for a crop 
of say only one-half the size of last year, or 20 bushels per capita. 

On the other hand, I go to the agricultural report to find out 
the crop of this year, and finding it to be 40 bushels per capita 
I at once recognize it as my interest that there should bea large 
crop raised next year; for if the crop should be 80 bushels per 
capita I shall be enabled to pay Mr. Cox 1,000 bushels of wheat 
which will be worth half the 1,000 bushels that I received from 
him. In'that way I shall be able to discharge my debt very 
easily. I wish for 80 bushels per capita. 

Now, suppose we should call in some straightforward, honest 
man, having no interestin our transaction, and ask him, ‘‘ Which 
cf us is right,” what would be his reply? It would be, ‘‘ Each 
of you is trying to rob the other.” Now, my friends, I assert 
to-day that the Democratic party is in the position of an arbiter 


of Linge’ 


| the same fountain. 














of Missouri—would resort to things that I have seen resort: 
by our little two-by-four Republican speakers on the stump 


Missouri; but I suppose they all imbibe their inspiration fr. 
His statement is as follows: 


3. Between 1863 and 1873. both inclusive. the balance of foreign trade a; 
us Was $1,086, 440,587—that is, we imported intothis country during thesee 
years, over and above our exports of merchandise, this enormous su! 
over #1,000,000,000. The balance against us was equal to 134 per cent px 
num on our total commerce. It began in 1863 by an excess of imports 
exports of $39,000,000,.and ended by an excess in 1872 of 182,000.000 and in 
of 119,000,000, This long and steady drainage. lasting, withouta single i 
mission, for eleven years, brought its legitimate fruit—a loss of a large } 
of the nation’s wealth, and with it the country's entire stock of gold i 
only currency left us was the greenback and the national bank note, w! 
latter, being redeemable in lawful money of the United States, could no 


quire any higher value than the greenback itself. ES 
Take the period of unbridled State bank issues of paper money betw Es 


1848 and 1857, both inclusive, and we find a similar result. In a total for: 
commerce in these ten years of only 4,367,00u,000 the excess of our impor 
of merchandise over exports was almost #$47,000,000, making an aver 
loss of about 8 per cent per annum. This drainage of wealth resu 
in the panic of 1857, whose severity continued until the depreciated S: 
bank circulation was destroyed and substituted by the greenback curre1 
which, at first, enjoyed the confidence of the people, 

When we reflect that from 1863 to 1873 our exports of gold and silver « 
and bullion exceeded our imports nearly #674,000,000, it is not at all remar 
ble that the panic, beginning in the latter year, continued so long and 
duced so much suffering. 


Mr. Henderson in his article attributes the panic of 18) 
the fact that the balance of trade was against us from 1 
1873. That reminds me of the hackneyed and worn-out joke 
regard to the doctor who, whenever he could not cure a pati: 
in any other way, would throw him into fits, because, as he w: : 
say, ‘I am the devil on fits.” Every time I have seen a Rep 
lican cornered I have seen him try to turn his case into a q 
tion of ‘‘ balance of trade,” and then say that we are safe on | 
particular point, for so few people understand it. 

But, Mr. Speaker, let us examine this matter of internatio 
balances of trade for a moment. What do the authorities 
about it?- I think, in the first place, we ought to apply to the 
because we recognize them as authority. 1! will first read { 
Adam Smith in his Wealth of Nations. I read from P: 
of Book 3. I have the edition, I will state, gotten out by Du 
Steward: 

In the foregoing part of this chapter I have endeavored to show 
upon the principles of the commercial system, how unnecessary it is 
extraordinary restraints upon the importation of goods from thx 
tries with which the balance of trade is supposed to be disadvantayeou 

Nothing, however, can be more absurd than this whole doctrin 
balance of trade, upon which not only these restraints, but almo 
other regulations of commerce, are founded. When two places tra 
one another, this doctrine supposes that, if the balance be even, nei 
them either loses or gains; but if it leans in any degree to one side 
of them loses and the other gains in proportion to its declension f1 
exact equilibrium. Both suppositions are false. A trade which is f 
means of bounties and monopolies may be, and commonly is, ¢ 
tageous to the country in whose favor it is meant to be establis 
shall endeavor to show hereafter. But that trade which, without forc« 2 
constraint, is naturally and regularly carried on between any two p!a 2 
always advantageous, though not always equally so, to both. 

1 come now to an objection to an unrestrained trade with foreign | 
the discussion of which has occupied nosmall portion of the attention 

litical economists of the last century; and, even at the pres d 

ear it occasionally put forth by some among the more zealous advo 
restrictive regulations in respectito commerce. It is this: that 
foreign trade is a beneficial one where the exports exceed the 
value, occasioning thereby a flow of specie into a country in payn 
excess or balance. Hence the expression, ‘‘the balance of trade,” t! 
held to be favorable when the exports are in excess, and unfavora 
the imports are so. 

This whole doctrine was founded on the mistaken notion that t! 
and prosperity of a country me mp essentially on the quantity of 
cious metals which it possessed; and it, indeed, almost implied the « 
that those metals alone constituted what should properly be dei.oi 
wealth. From this doctrine, too, the —_ rtant consequences were de ‘ 
that government should, in the first place, do everything in its 1° % 
increase the whole amount of exports and to diminish the whole 1 
imports, and, secondly, that it should positively discourage all person 
jected to its control from trading with any foreign country from 
greater value is imported than is exported to it. 


In reading the article of Mr. Henderson’s I feel as if I wer 
reading the writings of that school of economists whose sop!''s 


tries were exploded in the last century. 
This whole doctrine, Mr. Speaker, was founded on a miscon: 





} 





1893. 





ception—that is, that the wealth and prosperity of the country 
depend on this question of exchange of the precious metals. | 
refer without reading to the following authorities: Mills, book 
Ill, ch. 15; Jones, P. E., pp. 545 et seq. 

But suppose we use another homely figure. Suppose we , 
away from this learned nomenclature about international bal 
ances of trade and all that, and get down to the plain question 
of whatit means. Suppose two farmers, A and B, have adjoin- 
ing farms. A has a surplus of 100 bushels of wheat and B is the 
owner of a surplus of 200 bushels of corn; wheat is worth $1 dol- 
lar u bushel and corn is-worth 40 cents a bushel. B says to A, 
‘“T want to get 100 bushels of wheat to sow thisfall?” <A says: 
‘Very well; I want to get 200 bushels of corn for the purpose of 
feeding hogs and corn planting next spring.” B then says: ‘‘! 
will trade you my 200 bushels of corn, worth 40 cents a bushel, 
and give $20 in addition for your 100 bushels of wheat, worth $1 
a bushel.” 

There isa trade made. Mr. Henderson asserts, with a great 
many other Republican writers who are afflicted with this dis- 
ease called ‘‘balance of trade,” that B is $20 poorer, because he 


et 
get 
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gave 200 bushels of corn, worth 40 cents, and in addition $20 in | 


money, and that A is $20 richer, because he gets $20 and 200 
bushels of corn for his 100 bushels of wheat, worth $1 a bushel. 
[I say this is not correct, but that both men are better off, if they 
are good traders and know their business. Both are wealthier 
and both are in a better condition to prosecute their business. 
This is a homely phrase, I admit, but by such methods we can 
make clear and plain questions of this character. 

When men get mystified by talking of ‘‘ international balances 
of trade” an ordinary man is misled and is probably not able to 


constituents. They live in foreign countries, and we have about 
ill we can do, after thirty years of Republican rule, to attend to 
t people of the United States. 

[It is reported by the United States census that has just come 
out ] the municini:il bonded indebtedness of the vurious na- 
tionsof the world, including their nitional debt. is the enormous 
sum of $27,000,000,00 The bonded debt of the United States 
when we h e udded the n on ponae bt to our city. Staite 
co nd « ici ( ed ss, is ove pz, 
() ; W 3 0 ‘ Ww hee a e 

n lit t co @ ¢ s I | ~ au i 
i wh we | 1} rins of st s ollir: 
i ¢ ) \ isk th ht to pay na l l es rie < a. 

nd v », ond volume of money: not to rep t \ 
it that ind a en eter of money. Th uf 3n tit 

the entire debt o » United States as it is variously est ted. 
But, my friends, let us put it upon ife bosi 

[ make this assertion, snd the census shows iat this debt is 
constant 5 nereasing instead of ec'e si iw, and I ore, | say 
to my single gold standird friends, ** You can not answer this 
objection by saying thit the creditor of to-day is the debtor ol 

| to-morrow.” Because this debt his been constint ' enewed 
one year after another, and it shows a constint incresrse, until 
to-day the great West, Northwest. and South and Southwest 
| ‘owe the northeastern part of the United States and Europe over 
$8,000,009,000. This debt we must pay. A great deal of that 


form any idea as to the nature of balance of trade; but yet this | 


transaction that is carried out between two nations is precisely 


and the plain man can understand ‘‘inter-farm balances of trade ”’ 
or ‘‘ inter-neighborhood balances of trade” when he may not un- 
derstand ‘‘international balance of trade.” 

Now, to talk of the great financial crisis that the country is 
laboring under being brought about by international balance of 
trade is to me an absurd proposition and does not explain the 
present condition or the condition that existed in 1873. The 
condition now is, and the condition then was, that the volume 
of the circulating medium of our Government, as to nineteen- 
twentieths of it, is unsubstantial, visionary, fleeting, mythical, 
vaporish credit, instead of the money itself. 

Of all the systems that I have had the time to examine, I am 
inclined toward the French system. 


| silver.” 
the same thing in principle as the illustration I have just given, | 


Do not understand me as | 


standing here advocating a great national bank like the Bank of | 


France; but a bank that can deposit $360,000,000 in gold and is- 
sue upon that 4,000,000,000 franes, and then, when a panic is 
threatened, in a period of nine days increase the volume of the 
currency 1,000,000,000 frances, and send it out to the uttermost 
parts of France to there meet the increased demiunds for money 
with an increased supply, is better than a system like ours, 
where we meet an increased demand with a shrinking and con- 
tracting supply. Before finally leaving this point I want to bring 
clearly home to the minds of the members of this House that as 
nineteen-twentieths of the business of our country is being done 
on acredit system, the contraction of $1 of cash money now 
means the contraction of $20 of the circulating medium from our 
people. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to refer briefly, in afew remarks at least, 
to this gentleman who hasassumed the réle of advising a Demo- 
cratic Secretary of the Treasury how to run the finances. Heis 
a very wealthy man, and he made his wealth by his knowledge 
of the law while he was in the State of Missouri. 
timated to be worth his millions, and he made that money, as I 
said, by his knowledge of the law. That knowledge of the law 
consisted in knowing that bonds that were then being sold or 
hawked around at 20 or 30 cents on the dollar could be bought 


up by him and that the Supreme Court of the United States | 


would affirm the validity of those municipal bonds. He there- 
fore invested in them, and he has become a very wealthy man, 
and now lives in this city. He desires to take a step further, 
and asks that these bonds that he bought at 20 or 30 cents on the 
dollar be now madepayable to the bondholders upon a gold basis. 
My friends, it is not fair nor just, either to him or to the debt- 
ors. So much for that man. 

_ Now, my friends, come down to this proposition as to what is 
justandright. Stand as did the Girondistsof France—halfway 
between the two extremes. Is not that right? It is certainly 
right that the volume of the money of this country should remain 
unchanged until these debts are paid. I am not going into the 


wider realms of other nations and the debts existing in other 
countries, and say that the United States should erect herself as 
a guard to keep silver from being stricken down in order to 
Those debtors are notour 


protect the debtors of other nations. 


debt consists of the bonds upon railroads secured by blanket 
mortg. 

These railway bonds, as some man remarked to me a few 
ments ago, are payable in gold, ‘‘ and therefore,” he said, * 
can giv 


ges. 

mo- 
you 
no relief to the debtor by having the free coinage of 
My friend, do you think that for one moment? If you 
just stop right there and think alittle bit. Just take your- 
self into your room and sit down and give the matter five min- 
utes’ thought. You will see that even if these bonds are paya- 
ble in gold, the debtor is in a far better fix when we have the 
free coinage of silver than he would be when you destroy silver, 
because when you destroy silver you increase the value of the 
gold by increasing the demand for it, and when you do that you 
will appreciate and increase the value of that debt, and force the 
poor man to pay that bonded debt in a circulating medium upon a 
gold basis instead of one upon a silver basis. 

Now, let usgoalittlefarther. There isa debt of $8.000,000,000 
owed by the people of the South, Southwest, West, and Northwest 
to the people of the EF You say, ** A part of that is a railway 
bonded indebtedness which we have not to pay.” My friends, 
think for one moment, and not one of you will deny this proposi- 
tion: Every dollar of railway bonded indebtedness of the people 
of the United States has to be piid by the people of the United 
States, by the taxpayers and consumers, just as absolutely vs if it 


ao, 


ist. 


| was their individual notes, every time a merchant ships a pound 


| States is arate that recognizes that the man who buys those 


He is now es- | 








of freight over a road. 

The passenger and freight rate is fixed by the board of rail- 
way commissioners of the State, if there is such a board, or by 
the tariff rates fixed by the railway companies themselves, which 
rate enables them to meet the interest on their bonded debt. to 
create asinking fund, and then to pry dividends upon their stock, 
and to pay the running expenses of the road. 

Therefore every passenger and freight rate in the | 


ultimately and consumes them pays every dollar of that debt. 
Therefore there is a debt, variously estimated at from three t 
three and a half billions of dollars, that rests upon the people of 
the United States, and we must pay it; and it is mainly paid by 
the people of the West and the South and the Northwest, the re- 
gions of corn and cotton and wheat. Wemust pay it to the peo- 
ple of the northeastern part of the United States and Europe. 
My friends, when you gentlemen carry this out and force us 
to pay on a gold basis, I tell you that we will only doit at the 
end of the last fight we can make in this House: but if you wish 
to be fair you will aid us in keeping the volume the same: if you 


| want to be unfair you will try to force us to pay a debt of $8,000,- 
| 000,000 contracted upon a volume of currency that could not be 


less than $30 per capita in a volume of currency of about $15 per 
capita. 

1 am very sorry to say that our Secretary of the Treasury | Mr. 
Carlisle] has not been in office long enough to entirely wipe out 
the Republican methods in making the report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and therefore we have the same old blank form 
for his monthly reports. 

[ suppose that Mr. Foster, of Ohio, had a great many of these 
blanks struck off and the Democratic economy of Mr. Carlisle 


will not allow him to waste anything. Therefore he uses the old 
ones. The old one gives us what they say is the volume o: the 
circulating medium of our Government per ¢ ipitt. and in giving 


that they say, ‘‘ Take the actual amount of all the money coined 
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and issued by the United States and deduc t from it the volume 
held in the Treasury of the United States,” and they assert that 
every dollar of the balance is in circulation; and then by di- 
viding by the population of the United States the per capita in 
circulation is found. 

With due deference tothe reportof the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, be he Democrat or Republican, that statement is not true, 
and is not sustained by any writer on political economy, I care 
not where you get them; because they all hold, as I stated be- 
fore, ‘‘that money held in reserve is notin circulation, and can 
not affect prices,” whereas money is now all held in reservation 
and hence not in circulation, and that has affected the price of 
every dollar's worth of property, real and personal, in the United 
States, given by the gentleman from Massachusetts | Mr. 
MORSE], who has probably looked it up, to the amount of $1,500,- 
O00,! 00. very shrinkage in value which causes a contraction of 
the volume of the currency in circulation strikes down prices and 
brings it down until you will have bankruptcy and ruin in its trail. 

[ make this assertion, and I believe I will be able to substan- 
tiate it by the advocates of silver upon the floor, that if the Sher- 
man law is unconditionally repealed and we are forced to a gold 
basis and the coinage of silver is stopped, all these debts of 
the United States that were contracted at an average volume of 
currency, say of $30 per capita, must be paid by the people of the 
United States with a volume of currency of $15 per capita. If 
you drive us to a gold basis it will cause the people of the United 
States to pay their debts in a volume of currency at least twice 
as valuable as that when the debt was contracted. 

[t is not fair, it is not honest, and you can not defend it on any 
principles of politicaleconomy or on the greater and higher plane 
of morality. 

[ did not intend to make any other remarks, but we are told 
whut is the eause of the commercial crisis in the statement by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MORSE], and I am 
forced to pay a little attention to him. He tells us that the 
financial distress of the United States is due to the agitation of 
thisquestion of free trade, or threat to come to a free-trade basis, 
and says in his remarks: 

The effect of this is to paralyze business, throw thousands of workmen 
out of work, to destroy our home market, the: principal market for agri- 


cultural products, by driving thousands of men who were former consum- 
érs into the business of last resort—agriculture 


as 


{ree 


Although a young man,I can recollect the time very well, Mr. 
Speaker, when agriculture was not ‘‘ the business of last resort. 

{ ean recolleet the time when the farmers were not only the 
bone and sinew of the country, but the pride and culture as well. 

Then it was that the farmer was the money-loaner, the bank- 
stock holder, the creditor, the patron of all great enterprises. 
The culture, the refinement of the land was then on the farms. 
The farmers then built andowned the fine houses of our country. 
His children filled the greatuniversities of learning, and carried 
away their highest honors. But, Mr. Speaker, that was in the 
glorious old days of uninterrupted Democratic rule. 

Then it was thought as fine a position as a man could place 
his son in was to buy him 160 acres of land and set him down 
upon a farm to live. In those days,-when such a man was asked 
his occupation, he proudly raised his head and said, “I ama 
farmer.” Agriculture was not then called ‘‘an occupation of 
last resort.”’ 

[ do not know whether the gentleman from Massachusetts 
would place it above or below ‘“‘ tramping,” for he calls it “a 
business of last resort.” But there has been a time in the his- 
tory of all great governments when the farmers were indeed 
the last resort to save their country. They were the people of 
‘last resort” during the days of the Roman nation, when old 
Cincinnatus was called from the plow. They were the people 


” 


of last resort to save this country from England when Putnam | 


and Washington, and men of that stamp, were called from their 
farms to their country’s reseue. 
resort when both sides, North and South, enrolled three-fourths 
of the bravest soldiers that ever fought upon any battle field 
from the farms of this land. The farmers have always been the 
people of last resort to save their country inan hour of peril. 

When the voice of liberty, stifled, smothered, and choked by 
tyranny and oppression, has appealed to the farmers for aid, it 
has never appealed in wain. Their rough handsand sun-burned 
faces have ever been seen in the front line battling for the rights 
and liberties of their country. 

Often, in reading of the unselfish devotion of these men of the 
plow to the cause of liberty, I have wondered whether the grati- 
tude of nations was but a mockery and a sham to lure the brave 
to destruction, and whether their glorious, blood-stained sacri- 
fices of the past would be soon buried in the grave of forgetful- 
ness. God forbid. 

And if there is anything of truth in the predictions contained 
in the letters written by the e great English historian, Macaulay, 


They were the people of last | 
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to H. S. Randal, of Philadelphia, in 1857, in which he predict 
the downfall of our Government by anarchy, the great farmi 
class will again be the ‘‘last resort” to save American libe 
from the red flag and hissing bombs. 

And yet, sir, we find this gentleman from Massachuset 
Morse] who represents a Congressional district that 
and the large Rising Sun Stove Polish Company, \ 
Massachusetts [laughter], coming forward 
assertion th: it 01 ir people so desperatel 
that they are driven into ‘that 
resort.” If agriculture is being degrade 
four years ago last winter | went into a the 
knowing that tl] ere were no great actors or actres in toy 
did not look at the name of the play until I had gotten my 
and then I found that its title was ‘‘Only a Farmer’s Daught 
{Laughter.] I sat it through to find out the drift, and wh 
you suppose Why, it was a play to try to 
American people that honesty and virtue could be found e 
among the daughters of American farmers! [Laughter.] 

That play was in line with the remark of the gentleman f 
Massachusetts, and I charge that it is his party that has bro 
upon us the occasion for such remarks and that has put 
pl: uyS upon the stage. Dickens wrote Little Dorrit, Bleak Ho 
Dombey and Son, and Oliver Twist, and the other great wo: 
that have aan him a world-wide fame, to show that you ec 
find honesty and virtue even in the slums of London. 

But here we find a man writing a play which fills crow 
houses one hundred nights in New York, sixty nights in ( 
cago, twenty nights in St. Louis, the purpose of it being to pr 
that after thirty years of Republican rule you ean still find h 
esty and virtue among the daughters of American farm 
[Laughter and applause. ] 

{Here the hammer fell.] 

On motion of Mr. COX of Tennessee, 
was indefinitely extended. 

Mr. HALLof Missouri. Mr. Speaker, as the time allotted 
me has expired, I will come rapidly toaconclusion. I d 
simply to say two or three words more, and to make a state: 
as a member of the farming class who is not ashamed to 
mit his calling. I wish to say that the great agricultural 
son of this country has lain asleep with his head in the la; 
the Delilah of Republican protection for thirty years, but he 
waked up, and he has waked up ere hislocks are shorn. H: 
awake and recognizes hisenemies. He recognizes the party t 
has brought him to the condition in which he finds himsel! 
day,and he sees that that condition has been brought 
through the process of closing the foreign markets of the w: 
to his products through retaliatory and hostile commercial | 
tation, thus cutting down the prices of everything that h: 
to sell fully 40 per cent and decreasing the demand for his 
ucts by $750,000,000 annually. He sees, on the other hand, 
it has increased the price of all the necessaries of life th 
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} and his family require fully 50 per cent beyond what they 





otherwise be, and that by this negro fox-trap plan of Oo 
him goin’ and catchin’ him comin’” it has brought him 
until his business is called the ‘‘ last resort.” Inow serve 1 
on this House, and especially the ‘‘Rising Sun Stove P 
statesman,” that as long asI am a member of this body no o 
this floor shail ever speak disrespectfully of the farmer w 
hearing from me on all such occasions. [ will have my t 
cleave to the roof of my mouth ere L aoe have one word ut 
against this noble band of patriots, defenders of liber‘ 
feeders of all. 

Mr. Gecshen, I wish to say to the gentleman from Mas 
setts [Mr. MORSE] that the farmers have opened their ey 
enough to be able to know their friends, and that they 
hereafter be caught putting in a vote for any Republican, a 
he may be polished with every ounce or every pound of t! 
rise stove polish that ever came from the factory of the 
man from Massachusetts. [Laughter and applause. | 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Mr. Speaker, I approach the dise 
of this question with someembarrassment. I can notsuppo 
bill presented by my friend from West Virginia [Mr. WIL 
for several reasons. The gentleman who introduced this bi 
anational reputation. In my country in the past his name v 
ever mentioned has provoked an outburst of applause. 
acted in harmony with the principles of the Democratic p 
I was astonished, peeeeaey: when the bill to repeal the pur 
ing clause in the Shermanact came from that distinguishe 
tleman, for that bill, in =e. judgment, is in nowise comp 
with the platform on which the gentleman himself as w 
the President of the United States was elected. That platf 
declared in one sentence that the Sherman law (not the P ure 
ing clause of it) was a “ makeshift” and should be repealed. 

Gentlemen come here now and want to take up the Democ 
platform by sentences, and the first bill offered is in violation 
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1898. 


he d ‘ation of that platiorm in re ra 


the first sentence of tl ur’ 
o the financial condition of the country. Instead of com} 








+ 
with the written instruction of their party upon this question, 
gentlemen propose to repeal the purchasing clause of the She 
man act l to 1 he balance of that law in full force and ef- 
fe tnel Vp his cout try on } 
[ say, therefore, even if I could consent to take up the 
eclaration of the platform by nte | eould no ‘ 
ill, because it is not in com] ) th 1 for! f ti 
ocratic party. 
n the nd place, I remat rent e sé > in nD 
3: brace 1 the seve 1 Set vn ) ! 1d th ec- 
ti nits di ration upon th 1e e tal 
§ vholk [It declares that th: fam ierman law must b 
repealed, but it declares also that we should have the coinage o 
id and silver upon the same terms ‘his dee yn in 
of t col e of silve *upo! the same termsas golde ies Vv 
, necest y, the repeal of the Sherman lay 
More th n thut, L could not vote for the gent min’ Vi 
because it is in violation of t history and the record. of tl 
D party in regard to the demonetization. of \ 
T ratie platform—t] ipon which ge 
ne ‘lared that the act of the Republican party in 
in demonetizing silver w crime 2gainst the American peo- 
If y epeal the purchasing clause of the Sherman law 
nd gono farther, then where will you,be? You will be in the 
same category with the Republican party—guilty of the same 
; + 


action which you ve charged was a crime in 
Republican party in 1873. 

Mr. Speaker, I favor the s ibstitute offered. by the gentleman 
from Missouri |Mr. BLAND], because it curries out the ple 
and: promises of the Democratic party. It proposestorepea 
Sherman law, and in the same meastre it proposes to give tl 


people the free and 
} 


ine of 


-~« thing th 


they have been struggling and clamoring and. fighting for si 
1873, ; 
ir. Speaxer, in midsummer, and at an unusual time, we 


called together by proclamation from the President to consider 
important legislation. 


What is it that gave rise to the demand an extra session 
of Congress?’ The reasons are plain and si I'rom one end 


of the country to the other the people 
There is, by estimation, in this country ) 
eople who are without employment, and many of them without 
ea Merchants are failing, banks are breaking, and utter in- 


solvency is threatening most of our ople. In the midst of the 


most bountiful season with which Providence has favored us, 
and when the barns and granaries of the furmers are loaded to 
overflowing, we find them without a market for their products, 
and their wheat will not bring more than 50 cents per bushel 
These are the considerations we 
member in this House should approach the diseussion 
fairness and patriotism that will result in a measure for relief to 
the people. The ery of the people is for more money, and to 
him who would say the cireulat 
than in the past, L would reply, that while in the abstract this 
may be true, this: wealth is, by reason of unjust and class legisla- 
tion and legislation against the interest and welfare oi 
common people, so unjustly distributed as to make it of no avai 
in relieving the prevail i ‘ 
While New York and many of the Eastern States have « per 


capita circulation of between $150 and $200, the people of my 


rying for reli 








re to deal with, and 








on per capita is greater now 





State, who are as thrifty, industrious, and patriotic as any that 
live, have only a per capita cireulation of $6, and it is a sad and 
solemn confession on my part, but it true, nevertheless, that 

fone 
A 


e 


my people have a mortgage debt of $23 per capita, nearly 
times the amount of money in circulation in the State, and they 
are better off than the people of any other State thus far tahu- 
lated except Arkansas, which has a mortgage debt of $13 per 
capita; all the other States ranging higher up to Republican 
Kansas, which, has a mortgage debt of $170 per capita. While 
this is true, our friends propose by this bill to reduce the ability 
of the people to pay almost one-half by striking down neurly 
one-half the money of the country and thereby increasing their 
indebtedness in a like ratio, and have the audacity to argue 


that this is the mode by which to restore: confidence and bring | 


about general prosperity. 

fo illustrate this: Suppose a man owed: a debt of $5,000 and 
d $5,000 with which to pay it, and the Government should de- 
prive him of $2,500—one-half of it—which the demonetization of 
silver practically does, would this have the effect to strengthen 
the confidence of the creditor or the ability of the debtor to pay? 
Certainly not. It may be sufficient to satisfy the creditor class 
of England and America to thus strike silver down, but to the 
debtor class—the men. who. toil and labor and who pay all the 
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the gold ugs W stres 1 who n 1 
make any improper rati If t oO ld 
not hurt the people of t ou et oO 
is both met 1 ial of 
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That was my understanding of the platfo 
the way the people understood it, it is the w 
it is the way [ understand it 1 nd | s 
itis.the only sensible und reasonable const 

© 1 : } } +1 . , 
placed upon the platform. 

No. man‘is more willing and anxious to car 
tham L am, but I wiil never cast my vote for 
my opinion absolutely demonetizes silver 
gle gold standard and enriches the creditor 
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and impoverishes and enslaves the debtor classes, and to vote | the partof India, the gentleman made all these speeches to whic] 
for the simple repeal of the Sherman act with nothing more | I have alluded, and voted to promote the free and unlimit 
does this, and violates the purpose and obvious intent of the | coinage of silver. But I suppose it may be proper, as matt 
platform. Silver is named in the Constitution along with gold, | of justice to the gentleman whose seat I see is now vacated, t 
and the two metals form the money basis of this country. In | say that he voted both ways on this great question in the last 
reply to what the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. RAYNE R] said | House. 
the other day, I quote the language of Webster, the great con- I propose to read a paragraph from the speech made in Gal] 
stitutional expounder. He said: tin, Tenn., on July 28, 1891, in which my colleague says: 
Gold and silver at rates fixed by Congress constitute the legal standard of 
value inthis country, and neither Congress nor any State bas authority to 
establish any other standard or to displace that standard. 


Democracy attributes these inequalitics in the condition of th 
several causes: to a long-continued protective tariff system, to t 
tunities given the favored and protected classes to build up ai 
silver has been used as money for over three thousand years, within the tariff walls trusts and combines, which prevent fair cot 

d the record of the Democratic party, from the date of its birth. A EE SS ee ee: aaeee Seen, Se See 

orld. ports consist almost altogether in agricultural p 
has been to recognize silver e qu: il with gold as the basis of allcir- | * * * Fourth, to the demonetization of silver, whereb yy the ov 
culating medium in this country; and it is left to this Congress | ee et Oe See Saar. = well sofa England, the gr 
to say whether or not that record shall be broken by the Demo- | pie the difterence between the value of gold and silver. — 
cratic party, and that, too, over its solemn promises made from 
one end of the country to the other, and without which the Gov- This is from the Nashville American. 
ernment in all its branches would not have been turned over to Mr. BOATNER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
it by the people. Mr. SNODGRASS. Yes. 

[ warn you here and now that, if these pledges are violated, | Mr. BOATNER. Has your colleague not admitted that his 
the man guilty of doing the same will be relegated to private | mental condition is different now from what it was at the time 
life, and he ought to be. No man in the South or West who | he made that speech? 
subscribes to this doctrine should be ever elected again to any Mr. SNODGRASS. Yes, sir; and to that I propose to addres 
public trust. myself later on. 

Mr. Speaker, I was astonished when my colleague [Mr. PAt- Now, Mr. Speaker, I am perfectly honest in saying that | 
TERSON |announced yesterday to this House that he would not sup- | curious to know what has produced this sudden change of sen 
port the free and unlimited coinage of silver upon any ratio,and | ment on the part of my colleague. What new light has fall. 
that he was a single gold, standard man. Why, sir, he has been | upon him? What new revelation has broken in on the vision 
one of the oracles of the Democracy in my State; he has been, | the gentleman from Tennessee? He has failed to state a sin; 
or has assumed to be, the leader of our party there for years. He | fact or a single reason that satisfies my mind as to the caus: 
has been in accord with the Democratic party upon the great | this new conversion. So far as | am concerned,no power 
cardinal principles and policies of that party; and when he was | cijole me; even letters from prominent men can not drive 1 
a candidate for governor in our State I felt asif it were an honor | from the advocacy and support of the pledges and promises | 
to give him my earnest, enthusiastic, and hearty support. But | made to the people who honored me by giving me a seat in thi 
it seems that the gentleman has turned a somersault, and in do- | body. 
ing so he has fallen from his place alongside of the suffering and | But my colleague said on yesterday—and he is generally a v: 
distressed people of this country into the armsof the rich barons | accurate man, because he is a warm-hearted, able, enthusiast 
of England and the “‘ gold bugs” of Wall street. [Laughter.] A | man, for whose integrity and for whose manhood and cour: 
feeling of sadness passes over my soul when I look at the down- | have the greatest admiration; but as we differ diametrical| 
fall. I want to shed a tear over his political grave | this question I assume that I have the right to criticise his 

Mr. Speaker, I do not challenge the right or prerogative of | tion on this floor. He said on yesterday: 
any man to change his position upon a pubiic question; but I do | 
think that whenever a man educates his people and secures a | 





Smart men change, but foois never. 


seat on this floor by representations that he stands upon the | Mr. Speaker, he ought to know, because he has broken the 1 
platform of the party—if a change so suddenly comes over the | ord more times than any one man I know of in that reg 
spirit of his dream he ought to go back to his people with that | [Laughter.] But he wound up his statement—and that is 
change and say, “I am now upon a different platform; how do | point to which I wish to direct your attention and what I obje« 
you like me?” | to, because I had hoped that at last he would go back to 


ss 


1 have before me a variety of speeches made by my colleague | ‘‘ first love,” and vote for the people and their interests: but 
to the people of Tennessee, and they were made under the same has cutoff this hope i in the conclud ing portion of his speec h, 
conditions that exist to-day—speeches in which he held out to | Stating that he was now fixed and intended to stick there, 
them as a panacea for all evils, all oppressions, all afflictions, the | the effect of this is that there was no chance for smart me! 
free and unlimited coinage of silver. Not only that, but at the | change now and fools never will. I refer to this conversion 
last session of Congress my friend made a speech in this House his record to show, not that he has no right to change, for t 
in which he said what I will ask the Clerk to read. is a personal matter; not that he is not honest in these chi 

The Clerk read as follows: not that he does not believe he issubserving the best interes 

It is believed by many patriotic men, for whose opinions I have great re- | bis people, but simply to show that he was once right and 


spect, that the demonetization of silver is the Lliad of all our woes. While | for the honestmoney of the Constitution, gold and silver 
people and contributed to their financial distress, and shall vote with the |. V2Y, Mr. Speaker, he even tells us that 90 per cent o 
a f ss, te W | i . fa a +4 « ~ tha 
riends of silver to restore it to its time-honored place as a money metal people do not understand this question, but adds that wa 
when and wherever the opportunity is presented, Ido not concur in theopin- | talists and bankers do. I tell my colieague that he is mist 


ion that its remonetization will bring the measure of relief whichisclaimed | A |ittle later on he will believe that they do understand the 
for it. Lam satisfied that a law restoring the free and unlimited coinage of . : 


silver would not materially increase the volume of the currency. I do not | On, and also will understand the record the honorable xg 
believe it would materialiy affect one way or the other the financial andmon- | man has made upon the question. But I will tell you 
etary condition of the country. 1 think it is very clear that we needalarger | Sneaker, the fact that he damnsa record that hascost him ' 


volume of sound currency than we now have, but I fail to see how the vol- | _*. ; S . ia aes . sane 
ume of the currency produces the evils which I have described. | years of labor to make, and eats his words by the thous.:n 


® ’ ‘ 4 . > ‘ not excuse him, though he eat two suppers and smoketwoc 


Now, let us trace its legislative history since the close of the war and see ory OF re srom now aaa oes mosh my dj ey 
how perfectly it has conformed to the bidding of its masters. In respect to But, sir, I have got another document that I ‘want to sel 
the currency, it began by the demonetization of silver. At the time silver | to the Clerk’s desk to have read. The truth is, I am as 


was disgraced and barred as a money metal it was ata premium and was ” s Ben engnanes mv 
not in cireulation. Coin at this juncture was unknown to the people, and astounded at the changes in this regard on the part of m) 


consequently the blow at silver was not then felt: and the people, even the | league upon the silver question as Lincoln was after th: 
wisest of the people in official life, did not realize or even know what had | battle of Bull Run, when he had to pay 50 cents for a dr 


been done. No one but the conspirators dreamed of the far-reaching effects : i‘ . : : 4 auheie. it " 
of this secret stab at silver, which had been recognized as a money metal whisky; prices are going 80 high, changes are so comm 


from the earliest dawn of history. Then followed the process of rapid ap- | no man knows what is to be the result, and nothing seems 
proach to the resumuataen. of, specie ero — in 1! The | what it used to be. I send some extracts from editorials « 
currency during that r appreciated in value and all property corre- . 4 Yann 3 ie des 
spondingly depreciated, leaving a vortex in which was swallowed up in large honorable Secretary of the Interior, Hoke Smith, which I « 
measure the prosperjty of the people. to have read and placed in my remarks. 

In respect to the bonded indebtedness, a policy of favoritism was likewise The Clerk read as follows: 

ursued. Originally payable in any money declared by law a a tender, 

t Was, at the expense of silver and Treasury notes, converted into bonds Such stuff (The Constitution's statement that the Presi’ent’s me 
payable in gold and bearing interes o} = gro the same coin. In this way | does not conform to the Democratic platform) might be expected {r 
did the Republican party give stab to the currency and glory to the | silver-mine owners or their paid lobby at the capital, but when it 
ees at the expense of the toiling ssiuhons and in the interest of the fa- | from a Democratic paper it is a symptom of arrogant imbecility.—/ 
vored few. Journal. 


Mr. SNODGRASS. Mr. Speaker, with no chan ange of circum- What about such “stuff” as this, taken from the Journal no longer | 


ast year, at the time when the Secretary of the Interior “wrote ti 
stances, 10 change of conditions except the tentative action on pues om torials"? 
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The repeal of the Sherman law will bring about a contraction of the cur 
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rr that will be deplorable.—./ourna 
Cleveland is in favor of letting the present silver act, which pro- 
vides for the coinage of 54,000,000 silver dollars a year 
vernor Hill would have us repeal that and retur ‘ l 
w , would give us only 224,000,000 of silver coinuge a y elan 
is tter friend to silver by $34,000,000 a year than is Governor Hill.—J/our 
' January 2, 1892. 
Constitution of the United States prohibits any S e from n ng 
ing else than gold and silver a lega nde I é | 
» coin mo nd fix its value, and ¢ ress | xe the valu f 
undard dolla 0 ce 8 f i 
State has the constitutional r t el ai r 
’ alue giyen to it ( icTes Ll} ent ail 3 Vv 
t sly contracted t e paid in y ’ April 5 
is the act (the Sherman law) which Governor Hill denounces and t 
of which he says the Democratic party sh« id I its re] 
of course, throw u ack on the Bland ll, whic! i p e 
hase of not less than #2.000,000 nor more than §,000,090 
ma month a yest, V | set icy 
t $14,000,000 a year less than the Sherman n worst would 
vn the increase of circul , st $34,000,000 a year 
t's the sort of free-silver Governor Hill is “rr J 





And this may bring up the pertinent inquiry as to what kind 
of a free-silver champion the President is. This man who stood 
near the President in the campaign said these words to the 
Democratic voters of Georgia. This tands near to 


man who st 
President Cleveland, now the present Secretary of the Interior, 


is the same man who gave voice to the sentiments which I have 


had read from the Clerk’s desk. I,.want to ask the gentlemen 
: who feel that they are justified in shutting their eyes and 
iting the solemn promises and pledges of the Democratic 
party, when they come to speak for themselves, what they un- 
nd to be the position of the President upon this all-ab 
sorbing question ? 
My position on this question is not new, but it is precisely the 
same as that taken by the Democratic party always. 
indorse the patriotic utterances of Secretary Carlisle, mide 
on this floor in 1878, and I quote them for their merit, with the 
simple comment that outof no changed views of his on this sub 
t can be evolved an answer to what he then said. 
He spoke as follows: 








I know that the world’s stock of the pre stals is none too large, an 
I see no reason to apprehend that it yme so. Mankind will be 
f inate, indeed, if the annual produ isilver ¢ shall keep 
pace with the annual increase of pop nerce, and industry. A 
cording to my views of the subject tl which seems to have 
formed here and in Europe to destr tion and otherwise, from 
three-sevenths to one-ha fof the m ste r of the world is the most 





gigantic crime of this or any other 


The consummation of su e misery 
ipon the human Trace than al Amines that ever 
urred in the history of the insta @ de 
struction of half the entire m i nu 
ships, railroads, and all other ap } e, Wi 
ld be felt more sensibly e 


the prolonged distress and 


a result from the permanen 
world 





These words he spoke when he came directly from and was in 
touch with the people w him to Congress. Thec 
ties prophesied by the honorable Secretary in 1878 may be 

oted with approval by every Democrat in 1893, f there 
been no change of front in our party on this question, and a 
simple repeal of the Sherman law with nothing more will give 

st grounds for such prophecy. What the people need in ¢ 
gress is men of convictions, with the courage to declare them, 

nd who do not pander toother influences nor listen to the appeal 
of hired lobbyists, who infest this Capitol, and whose voices have 
been potent in influencing legislationon this subject in the past; 
for we had as well understand at the start that this isa fight be- 
tween the the creditor and debtor classes of this and other coun- 
tries, and either the people or the plutocrats must triumph in 
the result, 

The former are numbered by the million, while the latter are 
only numbered by the thousand. This warfare has been going 
on for ages, and the Shylocks are now demanding the last pound 
of flesh, while the people piteously appeal to this Congress for 
relief; and upon a vote on this question in this House the records 
will show who are the friends of the people and who are the 

iends of the classes,and who it is that have broken their 
piedges and violated their most solemn trust, and the men who 
do this will be branded as traitors to their people and false to 
their best interests and betrayers of a solemn promise. 

Mr, Speaker, we were told on this floor at the last session and 
‘uring the last campaign by men who claimed to be Democrats 


10 sent LamMI1- 


’ 
or nas 


on- 


‘ 


{ 





h : : . . : 
that the financial question was of only secondary importance; was | 


only a speck on the political horizon as compared with the great 
and only constitutional question, that of tariff reform; thatit was 
as a molehill compared to a mountain, and that the only thing 
that could bring relief to the people was tariff legislation, and 
‘hat the financial question should be relegated to the baggage 
wagon. These same parties now stand up and tell us that the 
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money sstion. Ah nen, this will not T 
can 20t change his s snor Democracy its pri ples é 
then s ‘ rue, and it is true to-day 

eat, that the s no more to e 
with ec t es ) that is D r l 
the eri Pp ! stoal I 

| f + D tea 
nd di é to t 

© t th t i ri » ] tt. = 
vyho has ve t S DY ‘ 
if it takes of off ed 
the ; 1 ! 3 
The pe eo is cour 
roken promise n I ) 
party, which has s bee é oO ‘ 
has co into power h l eve pre 3 at é 
- i scrupulously « ed ¥ e will 1 ‘ f 
the She lan act. 

In the same paragraph of the Cl ro pilatfe whi 
vides for the repeal of the S i i) ‘ rt 
made another pledge that is cou th it 1 ot 
be separated from it, which was that we recognized gold and 
silver as the standard money of this country, i that we should 
have the coinage of both without discriminating against either 
and this clause was inserted ‘‘for the pr ctio t Ng 
ind boring classes, the first and most fenseless s of 
unstable money and a fluctuating cur 
this was inserted as a vote-catche ( 
admit this. I insist that nde the 
must be takentogetnher, because the ce 
terms as rries with ess 
man lav 

puppose the at m had stopped with t singles ‘ tion 
in favor ¢ ¢ ey of the Sherman law nd had made ro 
vision for the free coinsge of s r; who in this | : 
that Grover Cl veland nd the Den ocra é Oo l 
swept the country st y did? [t stl ~ that 
elected Grover Cleveland, and without this ration h 
i ‘ured theirs t Mr é the m 
desi o demonetize silver and put this co r f l 
standard seek to avoid the force of this | S gus t 
until the people are ruined and until it suits the money ons 
of En nd and other foreign countries to have an internati 
ivreel nt 2s to the ratiot ve t two Ss t 
age of silve 

This aod vas neve rhe ir of nti ifter t e Crim Or de 
etization of 1873 had been effected, and its insistence inan - 
ican Congress is enough to bring the ish of shame to Cc 
of every American patriot. And whenever the p:ople s to 
be in the position to get this r th issaries of W street 

j} and London Liverpool come here an ' nter | 
agreement.’ Say We must not move until t Brit I 
hus lowered his vl on British soi Timid wards, s 3? 
No: but avaricious, determined to appre te the debts « 
people and to depreciate their ability to pay 

This is but a subterfuge of fraud as black orr 
midnight shades of the damned, an i Snare to preéever ) 
ple from securing their rights V ire tol the ger 
from Indiana |Mr. BRowN| that th va to e - 
ise made in the platform. Oh, what a sv I se t 
roll under their tongues—but that we mustt ) en- 
tences! How long would that take 

How long would it take you to get ouch with the ta l 
in that way? I say, how long wo ttake? What co ‘ 
could ever make reports upon the tere! entences 
platform? Logic profound! Satisfactory to t entiem*n, I 
suppose, who used it. Empty! Weare n y 
this. If they are in earnest about carrying out the platfor 
why not do both at the same time and inthe s bi \ 
make two bites of a cherry? 

We understand these tactics. We have had ong 
terrible lesson in these side-track issues, « imencing wit 
Bland billandtheShermanact. Markitdown.thisis ) 
now until the time when the common people are restored to their 
rights. Once they succeed in the repeal of the Sherman law 
and demonetize silver, then they would resort to any and 
measures to defeat its being made one of the money metals of 
this country. 

Let uscarry out the platform, gentlemen, in toto, and not take it 
up by piecemeal. The great mass of people composing the D 
ocratic party understand this question, and they unders it 

| promises the party made to them in convention. andI h ote 


‘ariff.is secondary and that the all-important question is the | 





the concluding portion of a letter just received from : in old 


farmer in my district, and it appeals to ine more stron 
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the resolution of any board of trade or the quaeking of paid 
lobbyists 

I ype that our 
gre ion that 
ite! resentatives give us free and unlimit 
respect redeem all the pledges it 1 


Lie Says: 

party will be able to restore confidence and remove the 
yeems to be almost universal, and that it willthrough 
d coinage of silver, and inevery 


ade to the people 


depres 


\nother says: 


ypleand give us free silver 


st i} 18 pec 


5 


Via saker, when the humblest man in the humblest cabin 
home in the mountains of East Tennessee left his home on the 
8th of lust November to go to the polls and vote the Democratic 
ticket he understood that free silver was promised him by the 
Democratic party, and I declare here and now that it was prom- 


r. Op 


ised him, and when we fail to give it to him we are recreant to | 


the promises made. When silver was demonetized itwas worth 
$1.29 per ounee. To-day it is worth 75 cents per ounce. Will 
our single-standard friends tell us why this is? Asa circulating 
medium the value of silver has not changed, and the ratio be- 
tween gold and silver is the same now that it was in 1873, when 
it was demonetized. The answer is this: By bribery and legis- 
lation bought with a price, silver has been diseredited, is why it 
is worth little more than half to-day what it was twenty years 
ago. 


raw material that goes to make cloth, flour, machinery, or any- 
thing that we manufacture, would be no worse than the present 
lax® that. forbids the use of silver. Silver bullion is not worth as 
much as gold bullion, buta silver dollar will buy as much and is 
worth as much as a gold dollar; then why not carry out the Chi- 


cago platform and by equal rights, which the free coinage of | 


beth metals will give, bring the price of the bullion of the two 
metalsclosertogether? If this is done, and silver is coined free, 
it is bound to come up to the dollar value. 

I deny thatwe must wait for other countries to move in this 
matter, or that there must be an international agreement for 
free coinage before we canadopt it. This isa mere pretext on 
the part of the gold menfordelay. England, alarge proportion 
of whose people live upon fixed incomes and are benefited by 
low prices, in order to maintain low prices established the 
single gold standard without coiperation with any other coun- 
try. Germany consulted no foreign power in 1857 when she 
abandoned gold, nor in 1873, when she threw silver overboard. 
France threw her mints open to the coinage of both metals in 
1803, and acted independently of all other countries. 

Then, why is it that we, producing annually more than 40 per 
cent of the silver of the world, can not stand alone in this mat- 
ter and act independently when we have a balance of trade in 


our favor of over two hundred millions with Great Britain and | 
Yet we are told that the | 
greatest Government the world ever saw must stand awed and | 
cowed before Englandor any other foreign power before shecan | 
The sun | 
We have a | 


the money of the world coming to us. 


establish a monetary basis and system of her own. 
shines upon no country that is the equal of ours. 
soil as rich as can be found anywhere, and a climate so varied 
that it will nurture the growth of anything that comes out of 
the ground. We have every mineral in abundance of which 
any country can boast, and with this kept in view there is no 
reason to suppose—in fact it would be folly to assert—that the 
balance of trade will not continue in our favor. 

The true reason for this combination against silver can be 
plainly seen, The men who own the gold want a monopoly in 


its ownership, and they know that if silver is not permitted to | 


compete with it their gold is worth mere. The men whe own 


their bonds and in like ratio deprive the people of the ability 
to pay. The wheat-raiser knows that a failure of the corn crop 
will increase the price of his. wheat. A few years since the 
price of breadstuffs im Germany was greatly enhanced. by the 
massage of a Russian law that prohibited the exportation of 
Russi inrye. Drive out silver and of course gold is worth more. 


In speaking of the demonetization act of 1873 in this country, | 


the president of a bank in France used this language: 
If bya stroke of the pen they suppress one of these metals in the monetary 


service, they double thedemand for the other metal to the rnin of all debtors. | 


For twenty years the people have said that they wanted an 
administration in sympathy with them and with their money, 


and one that-would not de the will of the gold monopolist, as the | 
I have been taught to believe that | 


Republican party had done. 
a Democratic administration was what they clamored' for; and 


that it wes pledged to give the people relief on this subject, re- | 


gardiess of class or secticu. 


I was born and reared a Democrat, anti for twenty-five years | 


have consistently votec and worked for that ticket; but if it be 
Democracy to vote for « measure that can have but one result, 
the destruction and disgrace uf one of the money metals of the 
country, then I must canfess that I have up to this date misap- 
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| conspiracy of the er 
| was to deny them the right of paying the public 
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prehended what Democraey meant: ButI deny that the De 
cratic party, as a party, will ever subseribe to such doct 
It would be to turn completely around on this question. 
no stickler on the ratio between the two metals, and as 
am individually concerned, [ believe that the r: 
established is about right; but in a spirit of compromise 
willing to see the ratio increased to whatever is fair and 

Mr. Speaker, if we stop with the simple repeal of the 
man law and go no further, it will bring no relief to the 
but instead will bring such ruin and destruction as 
haps never witnessed in any country. 

The war between the creditor and debtor class has been y 
vigorously for the last thirty years. Up to this time th 
both public and private, were made,and were payable in: 
greenbacks, gold, or silver. The first step taken in thi 
litor class against the masses of 
debt in 


+5 


tio as at 


the | 


backs, thus appreciating the public debt, and deprecia 


ability of the people to pay. 
The second step was to demonetize silver in 


12°72 anc 
i540, aNd ! 


| all their indebtedness payablein gold, by which the people 
| robbed of millionsof dollars and the creditor class enri 

| corresponding amount. 
An act of Congress that would not allow the people to use the | 


From 1873 down to the present 
the great body of the American people have been strugg|i1 
the restoration of silver as money. In 1878, as a compr 
measure, and instead of giving the people what they neede: 
demanded, they were put off with what. is known as the | 
act. 

In 1890 another step looking towards the further demon 
tion of silver, the infamous Sherman act, became. a. law, «1 
1893 the enemies of silver are proposing to absolutely de 
silver as money. by the repeal of the purchasing clause in : 
Sherman act. If they suceeed in this the next step in th 
gramme or play upon the boards will be to issue-Govern: 
bonds payable in gold and put them on the market for sale, 
with the gold they receive for the same retire all silver 
greenbacks from circulation as money. This would faster 
the people a bonded indebtedness of $800,000,000 payable in 
and this, added to their already enormous burdens, is mor 
they can bear. 

England demonetized silver in India, and through its A 
can allies is seeking to do the same thing here. What w 
effect on the price of silver after it was demonetized 
Why, in three days the price dropped 19 points. What 
be the result to this, the greatest country the world ev 
if this Congress should do the same thing? It would abs 
destroy one of the greatest productions on the Americ 
tinent, that of silver. It would throw out of employment 
sands of willing, earnest laborers. It would leuve the c 
without money to handle the fruits of the farmers’ hon 
and produce in the country an army of beggars and tram 

Mr. Speaker, as the representatives of the people, what 
we do to relieve them? 

First. We should pass the Bland substitute, repeal 


| Sherman law, and give to the people the free and unlimit 
| age of silver. 


This would increase the volume of mone 
domestic trade expands and be a restoration of the coin 


| tem that existed in the United States for the first cighty 


Seeond. We should repeal all class legislation, and, abo 
we should repeal the unconstitutional McKinley bill, w 
legally takes from the people millions of dollars annu 
taxes to the Federal Government, and many millions | 


. | tribute to rich manufacturers, for which the people rec 
the bonds and debts that the people of this country owe know | 
that it the single gold standard is resorted to it will appreciate | 


consideration. 


Third. We should impose a graduated income tax uv} 


| millionaires of the country, and thus force the wealth th: 
| sess to bear with the common people the burdens of the ( 


ment. Let the banking law be so amended as to force t! 
ers to issue in currency the full face value of their bi 
deposit. This would increase the currency from eight 
twenty million dollars, which would goatonce into th: 
the people and relieve their present pressing necessities. 

Fourth. The law in favor of national banks, imposing 
cent tax on other circulating currency, should be rep 
once, and thus destroy the monepoiy the national banks 
have as to our curreney and enable the States upon prope 
rity and under proper regulations to issue a currency wh 
supply the demands of the people of the several States. 

‘The passage of any one of these acts will not bring 
relief to the people, but the passage of all of them will | 
them; and I, for one, sy that it is our duty to stay here 
this-legislation is accomplished. When it is done we wil 
our eyes back to the people and find them prosperous, 
and contented. 

So long as I represeat my people here there is no- 
above, below, or here that can drive me from these positions 


into breaking a single pledge or promise that I made to them. 
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Others can do as they like and answer to their constituents 
{ heir action, to whom the lone are responsible. \p- 
r AND. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have printed 

t] R Ip a communicat n ir 1 the Director of the M 
showi is amount of standard ver that a dollar w i con 
t he different ratios proposed in thes ndments 
was no objec tion. 
e communication is as follows: 
i E Al 
{ 14, 189 
T Hon. DIRECTOR ip M 
a me thenu ( L 1 
' 18, 19 and 20 to1,1 i . 
BUREA THe MI i t 
»1to!7: Standard grains ina silver lar, 438.60 
J ito 18: Standard grains ina silve ir. 464.40 
»1to 19: Standard grains in: er do 4° ) 
1 to 20: Standard grains in a silver « ur ) 
R. E.PR LON, A y rector Mint 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent leave of absence was ranted to Mr. 
SCHERMERHORN, for one week, on account of important business. 
And then, pursuant to the special order (at 5 o’clock and | min- 


I 
l- 
Ka. 


ep. m.) the Houseadjourned intil to-morrow at ll o’cloe m. 
SENATE, 
WEDNESDAY, August 16, 1893. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 

Che Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

ir. VOORHEES presented a petition of citizens of Nobles- 
ville, Ind., and a petition of the Local Trades Labor Council of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., praying for such financial legislation as will 
secure bimetallism; which were referred to the Committee on 


soe 
. VOORHEES. 


[ present a petition of anumber of citizens 


of ©: ss County, Ind., praying for relief against the manifold | 


iniquities of the present civil service administration, 
in which I heartily concur. I move that the petition be referred 
to the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PEF FER presented 
Franklin County, Kans., prayin 
bill, and the repeal of the so-called Sherman silver law; 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the memorial of J. M. C 


» petition of the Farmers’ 
o for the passage of a free-coinage 


which 


citizens of Hillsdale, 


Oregon, 


and the memorial of L. 


Alliance of | 


. Miller a other | 


. Wood | 


and other citizens of Marshal! County, Minn., re somiaatinaatin | 
ag iinst the repeal of the so-called Sherman silve r law, unless 
legislation be enacted to fully remonetize silver; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a petition of the Hardware. Job- 


bers’ 
the so-called 
present ¢ 
nance. 


He also presented 





Sherman silver 
Jongress; which was ref 


law and 


& petition of the old s 


‘rred to the Comm 


liers of 


0! 


oe 


Association of Cleveland, Ohio, praying for the repeal 
for a short session 


of the | 


es 


Ohio, praying that the record of three 3 thousand soldiers taken 


ittee on Fi- | 


promiscuously from the pension rolls, be examined rncotenhls 


tee of two me mbers of the Grand 
citizens, and that where fraud 
dropped, and that the records of 


Army of the } 
is discovered the pensioner be 
all such soldiers be published 





& prayer | 


Republicand three | 


which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. McMILLAN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Elyria, Ohio, praying for the enactment of legislation to investi- 
gate the subject of the desirability of legislative action looking | 
to the improvement of country roads: which was referred to the 


Com mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
- VILAS presented a large number of petitions from mem- 
sof the Hi: at Trade Credit Associations throughout the United 
Statse, manufacturers of and wholesale dealers in hats, pray- 
ing for the immediate repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of 
Sherman law; which were referred to the Committee on 
‘inanee. 


Mr. PASCO presented petition of the Board of Trade of 
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.ampa, Fla., praying that an appropriation be made for the | 
deepening of the waterway from Tampa to the Gulf of Mexico; 
Which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 
. - FAULKNER introduced a bill (S. 455) to authorize the 


‘etary of War to cause to be investigated and to provide for 
© payment of all claims for the use and occupation of church, 
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rr ) el tles, and refer 1 Co ‘ nance 
[d r Imply to say that i vith { e col Lut 
ecompal letters from ntler .of high standing i nan 
cial « 5 ind I think tl ills are well wi ' of the ry 
careiul c side ition in conn ct n with the financial questio 

The bill (S. 462) directing the purchase of silver lion ar 
the issue of Treasury not therefor, for the ppointment « 
mint commission, and for other purposes, was read twice by it 
title, and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the Cor 
mittee on Finance. 

The bill (S. 484) providir for the i nee of clear 
certificate DY clearing-ho 5 isso tions of central rve 
cities, and the purchase thereof by the Secretary of the T 
ury, the issue of Treasury notes, their r¢ nption, and for other 
purposes, was read twice by its title, and, with the accompany- 
ing paper, referred to the Committee on Finan 

Mr. M \NDERSON introduced a bill S. 463) to reimburse t 
State of Nebraska the expenses incurred by that State in rep 
ling a threatened invasion and r by the Sioux in 189091: 
which was read twice by its title, and. with the acc mpanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs 

He so introdueed a bil S. 464) for the is ( ordaance 
tores and supplies to the State of Nebraska to replace nilar 
stores destroyed by fire: which was read twic« by its tit nd, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Comr tec l 
Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 465) for the relief of Thom 
Fletcher Foley, alias Thomas lletche1 vhich was read t y 
its title, and, with the accompanying papers, refer to th l 
mittee on Military Affairs. ey 

He also introduced a bill (S. 4 for the retirement o 
Tempany, veterinary surgeon, Ninth C Iry, United St 
Army; which was read twi by its title, and, wit he com- 
panying papers, referred to the Co 1ittee « M ary 

He also introduced a bill (S. 467) for the relief of Br Ge 
John R. Brooke, United States Art which was read t ) 
its tith nd, with the accomp g papers, referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs 

He iSO iproaut l s bill +. 48 to 1 ove to en ( 
sertion standin gainst John W. Wacker hich v ead tw 
DV s titl 1d th the acco n ! I L to tl 
Committee on Military Affairs 

He also introduced a bill (S. 469) fe the relief o d 
Haake: which was read twice by its titl nd, with t ym, 
panying papers, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also in oe a bill (S. 470) for the relief of George H. 
— of Arlington, Washington County, Nebr.; ch was read 
twice by ts 5 title and, with the accompanying papers, referred 
to the C ommitt, e on Military Affai 

He also introduced a bill(S. 471) to relieve John Friedlin from 
the charge of desertion; which was read twice by its title, and 


referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
He also introduced a bill (S. 472) for the relief of William W. 
Lowe; which was read twice by its title, and referred to tl 


Committee on Military Affairs. 


iC 
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He also introduced a bill (S. 473) to remove the charge of de- 
sertion from the military record of Jeremiah L. Daly; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

He also introduced a bill (S. 474) for the relief of Wells C. 
McCool; which was read twice by its title, and, with the ac- 
companying papers, referred to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 475) for the relief of John Little 
and Hobart Williams, of Omaha, Nebr.; which was read twice by 
its title, and, with the accompany papers, referred tothe Commit- 
tee on [ndian Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 476) for the relief of John Pal- 
mier, of Pine Ridge, Shannon County, S. Dak.; which was read 
twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 477) extending relief to Indian 
citizens, and for other purposes; which was read twice by its 
title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 478) to increase the pension of 
Lila L. Egbert, widow of the late Capt. Augustus R. Egbert, 
United States Army; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 479) to increase the pension of 
Isabella Morrow, widow of the late Bvt. Col. Henry A. Morrow, 
United States Army; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 480) for the relief of Theodore L. 
Van Doren; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 481) for the relief of A. H. Ray- 
nolds; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 482) to make payment to Samuel J. 
Haynes of money erroneously and by mistake paid on his home- 
stead entry; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 843) to establish postal savings 
banks, and to encourage smallsavings; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads. 

Mr. PEFFER. I introduce two bills by request. I will state 
to the Senate that I present them in the form that they came to 
me. ‘The grammar is not very good, and in some respects [ do 
not agree with the provisions of either of the bills, but they have 
been sent to me in this form, and it is proper, I think, that they 
should be cared for, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The bill (S. 485) to authorize the purchase of gold and silver 
bullion and to pay for the same in legal-tender paper was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The bill (S. 486) to authorize the issue of $600 of money, and 
for other purposes, was read twice by its title, and referred to 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. DAVIS (by request) introduced a bill (S. 487) for the relief 
of the widow and heirs of Samuel Cramer; which was read twice 
by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Mr. PERKINS introduced a bill (S. 488) providing for a naval 
training station on the Pacific coast; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S.489) for the relief of Mary A. 
Swift; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 490) for the relief of Ames & De- 
trick, of San Francisco, in the State of California; which was 
read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. CHANDLER introduced a bill (S. 491) granting a pension 
to Alice K. Potter, widow of Gen. Joseph Potter, deceased; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Mr. FRYE introduced a bill (S. 492) for the relief of F. F. 
White; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 493) to provide for the punish- 
ment of offenses on the high seas; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also introduced a‘bill (S. 494) to amend an act entitled ‘An 
act to aid: in the construction of a railroad and telegraph line 
from the Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean, and to secure the 
Government the use of the same for postal, military, and other 
purposes,” approved July 1, 1862; also to amend an act approved 
Jtly 2, 1864, and also an act approved May 7, 1878, both in amend- 
ment of siid first-mentioned act; and to provide for asettlement 
of claims growing out of the issue of bonds to aid in the construc- 
tion of certain of the railroads, and to secure to the United States 
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payment of all indebtedness of certain of the companies, ther 
mentioned; which was read twice by its title, and referred t 
Committee on Pacific Railroads. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 495) to establish a marine tx 
for the advancement of the interests of the merchant m 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committ 
on Commerce. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 496) admitting to Americ: 
istry vessels built in the United States and owned by cit 
thereof residing abroad, and for other purposes; which 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on ( 
merce, 

He also introduced a bill (S. 497) toamend ‘‘Anact to amend 
tion 4400, of Title LII, of the Revised States of the Uniteds 
concerning the regulation of steam vessels,” approved A 
7, 1882; and also to amend section 4414, Title LI, of the Re 
Statutes of the United States, ‘ Regulation of steam vess: 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Comn 
on Commerce. 

Mr. VOORHEES introduced a bill (S. 498) for the payment 
Sewell Coulson for legal services; which was read twice 
title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. HALE introduced a bill (S. 499) to provide for the adjust- 
ment and payment of the claim of Thomas Rhys Smith for work 
done and materials furnished for the breakwater at Bar Harbor, 
Me.; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. DANTEL (by request) introduced a bill (S. 500) to amend 
an act entitled ‘‘An act to incorporate the Washington and Ar- 
lington Railway Company of the District of Columbia;” which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. SHERMAN introduced a bill (S. 501) granting a pension 
to John P. Biehn; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 502) for the relief of John A. 
Lynch; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accom 
panying papers, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. HARRIS introduced a bill (S. 503) for the relief of Mary 
Ellen Abkinson, administratrix of the estate of Richard Abkin- 
son, deceased; which was read twice by its title, and, with the 
accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. MCPHERSON introduced a bill (S. 504) for the relie 
the Berdan Fireams Manufacturing Company; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims 

He also introduced a bill (S. 505) for the relief of the New 
Lake Erie and Western Railroad Company; which was r 
twice by its titles; and referred to the Committee on Post-O 
and Post-Roads. 

Mr. VOORHEES introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 14 - 
viding for the purchase of historical manuscripts relating to th: 
District of Columbia, and to the public buildings, public institu- 
tions, and memorial works of art insaid District; which w 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the Li 

Mr. CALL introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 15) pro 
for asurvey of the harbor at Canaveral, Florida; which w 
twice by its title. 

Mr. CALL. In connection with the joint resolution I 
a letter of the Secretary of War and a memorial of the L 
tureof Florida, etc. Imove that the joint resolution be re‘ 
with the accompanying papers, to the Commtitee on Com 

The motion was agreed to. 


PARITY OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


Mr. MORRILL. I expect to be compelled to leave the Senat 
some day next week, and I therefore shall ask on Monday 
immediately after the morning business, the privilege « 
dressing the Senate on the joint resolution of the Senato 
Missouri, [Mr. Vest]—very briefly, however. 


ERNEST ULRICH. 


Mr. COCKRELL. On the 8th instant I introduced a | 
188) for the relief of Ernest Ulrich, a bill which had bh 
regis favorably in the Senate in the last Congress and pissed 
y this body. 1 at thattime forgot the fact that the relief 
for in the bill had already been secured by me through an ' 
of the War Department. I therefore ask that the Commit': 
Military Affairs be discharged from the further consider.\' 
the bill, and that it be indefinitely postponed. 
‘ aoe VICE-PRESIDENT. Withoutobjection it will be so or 
ered. 
PAYMENTS TO CHICKASAWS AND CHOCTAWS. 


Mr. PLATT. I submit a resolution calling on a Department 
for information, and ask for its present consideration. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to transmit to (le 
Senate a statement showing the amounts paid out under the appropriation 
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of March 3, 1891, for the benefit of the Chickasaw and Choctaw nations of In 
dians, giving copies of the warrants for the payment, copies of the drafts 
drawn, and of the records of the deposits made in pursuance of said warrants 
with the Treasurer of the United States or any assistant treasurer, and, in 
addition, in case the sums paid remained either as gross sums or in subdi 
visions in the hand of said Treasurer cr any assistant treasurer or any deposi 
tory of the United States, and were subsequently drawn by checks, or drafts, o1 
orders issued by the Chickasaw or Choctaw nations, or the treasurers or any 
agents thereof; also giving copies of said checks, drafts, or orders, and, fur 
ther, giving all other information within the possession of the Treasury De- 
partment, showing what persons, either immediately or ultimately, received 
said amounts paid out or any portion thereof. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Let the resolution lie over that I 
may have an opportunity to examine it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over under 
the rule. 

THE MALTBY BUILDING. 


Mr. QUAY. I submit the following resolution, the immediate 
consideration of which I ask: 

Resolved, Thatthe Architect of the Capitol be directed forthwith to make 
thorough examination of the Government property known as the Maltby 
Building, and to report whether or not the structure is secure and may be 
occupied with safety to life and property. 

I will state in explanation that facts were developed ata meet- 
ing of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds this morn- 
ing which satisfy me that the resolution should be adopted. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 

NATIONAL PARK NEAR FLORENCE, 8S. C. 


Mr. VEST. I ask leave to submit two reports from the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The reports will be received. 

Mr. VEST. I am directed by the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, to whom was referred the bill (S. 274) making 
appropriation for the establishment of a national park near Flor- 
ence, 8. C., to ask to be discharged from its further considera- 


ion. § it be referred t C0 ittee Iublic Lands. | : 
tion, and that it be referred to the Committee on Public Lands, | except in the basement. 


It was sent by mistake to our committee. 
Mr. BUTLER. ILask that the bill, which I had the honor to 
introduce, be referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Mr. VEST. There is no objection to that reference. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. It is so ordered, in the absence of 
objection. 
HALL OF RECORDS. 


Mr. VEST. I am instructed by the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, to whom was referred the bill (S. 22) 
making appropriations for the purchase of ground, and the erec- 
tion thereon, in the city of Washington, D. C., of a building to 
be used as a hall of records, to report it favorably with amend- 
ments, and to ask for its immediate consideration. 


A bill similar tothis has passed the Senate three times unani- | 
mously, but it has never been acted upon for some reasons in the | 
A great exi- | 
| floor does he mean the basement floor or. the one above that? 
The great disaster which occurred in the city | 


coérdinate branch of the National Legislature. 
gency, an immediate exigency, has arisen for the construction of 
a hall of records. 
of Washington during the adjournment of Congress called pub- 
licattention very earnestly to this question. Since I have been 
made chairman of the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds I have examined personally the buildings which are 
rented by the Government in the city of Washington. Among 
them is the Maltby Building, purchased and now occupied by the 
Senate. I discovered, as Senators will see, that public docu- 
ments are piled up with such enormous weight upon the first 
floor of that building as to benow virtually pulling it apart. 

It was constructed, as all of us know, for a hotel, and bought 
from a lady who had received the property from her husband. 
It was never intended for a warehouse. The officers of the Sen- 
ate were notified at the time by myself and the Senator from 
Vermont {Mr. MORRILL], who had a great deal to do with the 
purchase, that it must not be used as a warehouse. Instead of 
obeying those instructions they immediately proceeded to pile 
in books and documents until they have injured the building. I 
‘ook the responsibility of having it repaired the best way possi- 
vie during the adjournment; I was there a few days ago, and I 
ind that the crack in the building has widened in the last six 
weeks on account of the enormous weight. The same thing 
happened at the Busch Building, just in the rear of the Post- 
Office Department, but the employés were taken out of that 
building immediately after the Tiesctee to which I havealluded, 
because it was believed not to be safe. That building had some 
40 tons put in it, although it was never intended for a ware- 
house, and any man of common intelligence and prudence would 

ave seen it. 

The folding room of the Senate and the Maltby Building to- 
gether now have 1,184,000 books and documents belonging to 
Senators that are not taken out, and a large proportion of which 

“ssume never will be taken out. We are continuing to print 


| rooms in the terrace? 





| mittee this morning that he proposed, in order to save the 
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them, and we are continuing to deposit them; and there is no 
place for these documents. The departments are full. The 
Quartermaster-General’s Department to-day is retarded in its 
business by the files of vouchers in claims of all sorts ag.inst 
the Government, and if a fire should occur there it would cost 
the Government millions of dollars. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator, rightin the line heis pursuing, 
let me ask him a question? 

Mr. VEST. Certainly. 

Mr. HALE. I think it must be a great surprise to the Senate 
to learn the facts stated by the Senator from Missouri with 
reference to the occup tion of these buildings by documents, 
especially the Maltby Building. The Senator will remember 
that it was only a short time since we purchased that bui ding, 
when almost new, and it was understood to be for the conven- 
ience of tha Senate and House in additional committee rooms. 
| knew something, as the Senator did, at that time as to the 
intention of the use of that building. To me, for one, itisa 
great surprise and wonder that anybody has been allowed to fill 
up the building with books. 

I wish to ask 


the Senator whether it has been filled mainly 


| with books and documents from the Senate, or who has put them 


there; and further, if the officials about this building have not 
been able to find places for the storage of books in the large 
I gave up long ago the idea that those 
could be utilized for committee rooms, although that wis the 
original intention, but we were told that there was ample and 
immense space there for the lodgment and custody of books 
and documents. It would seem as if that has been abandoned, 
and that this building, taken for another purpose, has been occu- 
pied in this way. I should like the Senator to tell us who has 
done it. 

Mr. VOORHEES. If the Senator from Missouri will allow me 
to answer, having reasonable intelligence on the subject, | will 
state that I do not think there are any books stored at the M.iltby 
[ do not think the building is econsid- 
ered a proper one to put heavy documents in higher than tl 
basement. I do not think it is unsafe as a tenement b 
but it would be as a warehouse. Idonotthink there is any sp ce 
occupied by documents there that could be utilized for committee 
rooms. I think the building, as was designed, is in a shape to be 
used by committees for all thatit is worth, and if there are docu- 
ments there, and I believe some have been piled in there, they 
are on the ground floor and not in the way of committee 

Mr. VEST. ‘True, they are on the lower floor; yet the 
is so tremendous that it is pulling down the upper 
affecting the walls. The Serge 


eight 
nd 
nt-at-Arms informed our com- 


stories 


build 
ing from further injury, to remove a portion of those books, if 
not all of them. I went myself through the basementa few days 
ago, and found that it is almost impossible to work there. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. When the Senator speaks of the lower 


Mr. VEST. The basement floor, [suppose it would be termed, 
but not down upon the ground. 

Mr. HARRIS. Not. down in the cellar, but upon the floor 
above. 

Mr. VEST. Yes, the basement floor, it might be termed. If 
any Senator will go to see it, no question can exist with him that 
this tremendous weight put upon this floor has injured the 
stories, especially the story immediately above. These books 
are constantly accumulating. They were put there by the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, I will say to the Senator from Maine, the pred- 
ecessor of the gentleman who now holds that position. 

Mr. HALE. Did he need to put them there? 

Mr. VEST. He could find no other place, I suppose, without 
renting a house. I will say to the Senator from Maine that the 
rooms in the annex to the Capitol to which he refers have been 
utilized as far as possible for storage. 

Mr. HARRIS. May I ask the Senator from Missouri if these 
are books and documents of Senators, or books and documents 
of the Government? f 

Mr. VEST. They are books and documents of Senators. For 
instance, any Senator who will go there will see two or three 
thousand old maps of the public lands, etc., of 
Government publications, RecoRDS of preceding Con 
and the quota of documents issued to Senators, piled up there 
all this old worthless débris which is accumulating with us ses- 
sion by session, costing hundreds and thousands of dollars both 
for printing and transportation. 

Immediately after the Senate adjourns,the upper story, the 
second story, through which Igo tomy committee room on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds, is piled up seven or eight feet high 
with bags of books, five to each Senator, making nearly 
hundred of these bags. 
what to do with them. 


upper 


the Government, 


rvesses, 


five 
The question with every Senator is 
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[ attacked this abuse four or five years ago, and immediately 


Senators arose in every part of this Chamberand said the people | 
| particular, if he will allow me to have it read. 


wero crying for these documents like children cry for milk in 
the night, und they wanted them all, and here are 1,180,000 ac- 
cumulating now which Senators do not go and get and send to 
anybody. 

‘The stench from this folding room is terrible—I was about to 

ough to produce pestilence. I would not live in it a day 
iy price. Let any Senator walk down there and open the 
and the old, fetid smell of decaying paper immediately 
meets him. It affects the whole Capitol. With all our im- 
proved sanitary arrangements here we are polluting the air all 
the time with this nuisance. The employés ean scarcely get 
through the little narrow passages, and they have to climb over 
piles of books in order to get tothose behind. [think Senators will 
be astonished to gothereand find how many of their public docu- 
ments are there now. There are one or two 
have taken out the quota allowed them. The balance are 
cumulating day by day, and there is no place to work there. 

The great necessity, however, is in the Executive Departments. 
There are books not needed for immediate reference, but in- 
Va uable 
of ull sorts, piled up in the halls. The Patent Office has lately 
hired a building outside in order to store its valuable papers. 
The thing goes on from year to year. 

Immedixtely after the great disaster which lately occurred 

here the newspapers were filled with inquiries as to what Con- 
gress had done; why did not Congress make some provision for 
these papers in order to prevent this terrible weight upon 
rented buildings never intended for warehouses. 
or the immediate consideration of the bill. 
. HOAR. 
ries all over the country—I know that there are public libraries 
in the section of country where 1 live—who would receive all 
these public documents greedily. 
dr ite and effete matter 
if iat 


er 
ts ‘ 


Gaoor, 


Dut 


ac- 


1 
L ASK 
Mi 
NL 


ivy and desol thought, I would say, if 

, 
public documents of the United States, especially of those pub- 
lished within the last twenty years, which do not contain the 
result of somebody's hard work—hard work by a good brain, by 
an industrious man on some subject which has been at sometime 
very important, and is very likely tobe important again. There 
are investigators all over the country who are studying these 
mtters historically and scientifically, and itis more and more 
the fashion of our institutions of education, colleges, high 
schools, and advanced schools to have their pupils instructed, not 
in ancient or classical history, but in the living topics of the day, 
or topics which, at any rate, relate to the legislative history of 
their own-country. 

| believe if the Committee on Printing or some other commit- 
tee would make arrangements for sending these documents to 
some central library in every State in the Union, with the direc- 
tion that duplicates should be given to other libraries in their 
neighborhood, we should find in every State some institution 
that would undertake the office, and these records would be pre- 
seryed and be accessible to students, and would be of very great 
importance and value, 

Mr. MCPHERSON. In view of the statement which has been 
made by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST], and with the 
swamping, if I may so speak, of the Ford Building, which hap- 
pened here a few weeks ago, it seems to me, upon the strength 
of the notice given this morning by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, that there should not 
be one moment's delay in causing the books or documents re- 
ferred to, to be removed from the Maltby Building. As I under- 
stand, they are now piled upon the basement floor; below the 
basement floor there is a subceilar, and that the placing of this 
weight upon an insecure foundation has resulted already in tear- 
ing the building apart. 

if that be true, in order to escape another calamity such as 
the one which already disgraces us, I think the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds should take it upon themselves 
and see that these documents are removed from the Maltby Build- 
ing—not next week, not to-morrow, but to-day, now—and let us 
try to avoid further calamities of this character. 

Mr. VEST. The Sergeant-at-Arms will attend to that im- 
mediately. de can take out enough of the books to remove any 
danger there is... What we need now is to get this legislation 
passed here, so as to pass it through the other House as soon 
as possible. 

Mr. HALE. I did not hear the bill read, and I do not know 
its scope; but I wish to ask the Senator from Missouri, who has 
great intelligence and knowledge upon this subject, whether he 
has not in view some scheme that will relieve this immense 
glut of books, documents, and papers in all the departments? 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President-—— 
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| present the resolution in pursuance 


a iments found on 





Senators who | 


for contingencies that may occur hereafter, vouchers | 
| to-day without being obliged to pick our way through 
| ridors, which ought to be free and unvexed by a sin; 


| hen 


1 co 


Mr. President, I believe there are public libra- | 


They seem to be a mass of | 


r’’ is not the proper word—but there are very fewof the | 


Mr. BUTLER. If the Senator will allow me one: 
have a resolution which I think will meet his inquiry 


Mr. HALE. I was going to ask that it be read. 

Mr. BUTLER. Ido not know whether or not I hav 
the proper official, but there ought to be somethin 
of the suggestio 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR]. I ask 1 
reported. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Sergeant 
rected to distribute to the pub! 


hand and not 


The resolution will be r 


on t 


september nex 


Mr. HALE. My inquiry did not lead in that directi 
what, I hope, is in the mind of the Senator from Misso 
chairman of the Committee on Public Buildings 


ind 
for some kind of a building or buildings, built in t 


| fashion possible, plain and unornamented, but room: 


for books and documents that glut all the departments. 
he nor I can go upon business to hardly any of the dep 


+ 


documents or papers. We can hardly go to the off 
| of a department, certainly not to the offices of 

subordinates, without finding our way almost blocked. 

sightly; it is unhealthy, and in some buildings it bec: 
gerous. 

[ he will characterize his chairmanshi 

nittee by giving the Senate an opportunity at an « 
to provide for something that shall relieve this dif 
take some reproach to this side of the House that we | 
done it before. 

Mr. VEST. This bill, if enacted into a law, will rel 
difficulty in regard to the Executive Departments. 

As to the folding room of the Senate, a bill is now b 
pared, in fact I have already prepared it and have had 
and specifications also prepared, for the erection of 
rooia—a warehouse you might term it—for Senate di 
upon the vacant ground adjoining the Maltby Buildi: 
already own that ground, 35 feet front, and there is n 
upon it. Wecan put upa building there which will 
hundred years, for all the purposes of the Senate, at 
$7,500. The building is to be very simple, and it will 
and very capacious, 35 feet front by 92 feet deep; 
building, a story and a half high, would give us all tl 
need, and would be not only secure, but would reliey 
tol. 
Mr.HALE. And transfer the folding room to that 

Mr. VEST. Yes; transfer the folding room and tak 
documents out of the document room. 

Mr. HALE. That would be an admirable thing to « 

Mr. VEST. I shall be prepared to submit that | 
Senate to-morrow or nextday. In the meantime this | 
has passed the Senate three times already, is intende: 
the Executive Departments from the very evils which 
ator has mentioned. Therefore I ask for its passage 1 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to t 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committ 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 12) makin; 
tions for the purchase of ground and the erection t 
the city of Washington, D. C., of a building to be us 
of records. 

Mr.CALL. Iwish tosayaword. I have beenat t! 
Building, I think, every day—I have had aroom there, v 
in the city—for the last two years, and I have never 5 
accumulation of books on any floor of that building, « 
the basement. 

Mr. VEST. That is the floor where they are stored. 
Mr.CALL. There is no subcellar there,as I unde! 
matter, nor am I aware of there being any damage to t 
ing which was not done before its occupation by the ‘ 
ment. Perhaps the building may be unsafe. I do no! 
to say as to that; but I wish to say this much in justifi 

the late Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Mr. VEST. Before that building was purchased, th: 
from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL], the Architect of the Ca 
I went over it from basement to roof, examined every r 
critically, and there was not one single flaw or cel« 
Every Senator who cares anything about it can go 
and see the cracks, which, as I say, were repaired 
during the recess, but are now in a worse condition t! 
It is beyond any sort of argument that this enormous m 
the basement floor has caused that trouble. 


y } ‘ . 4 
ype the senator 
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fr. HAWLEY. 
building is precisely the same, 
second or venth stor 
VEST. Of course 
McPHERSON. May [ask the 
ll nov the Sen i 





The pressure upon the foundation of the 
whether the books are stored in 
the Ss 
Senator from Missouri if 
We passe d at 
i hall 


n elo 


rT se YI" iin 
rpose of providing 


ht amendments itis the 
Secretary of the Treas 


nd which has been 








ne years ago, recommended by the 
) tments at every session for the last seven or ei; years 
we | fire inthe Q termaster’s Department me six 
ago, I think it was—which came very near de 
. iblic documents the 3] message W 
bject,and our committee then reported a bill wl 
> nate three tin , but failed ¢« action in the 





HALE, Let us have the bi l read. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will ber 
» Secretary read the bill. 
MANDERSON. As there is no copy of the bill within 
r . | wish the Senator from Missouri would inform the Sen- 
at the proposed b I and whether it is 
S ninated in the | 
VEST. That ist ment in the bill. 
MANDERSON. I ask that that portion of the bill be 


ead 
au. 





e148 . 
1iainge 18 vo 


rel roof 
repro ° 








Secretary read as follow 
l the sum of $300,000, or so much t may I $sar be, and 
tl me is hereby, appropriated for the purchase of a site in the city of 
W ngton,. D. C., and the erection thereon of a brick and meta! 
bu g,to be used for the safe-keeping of such records of t ex 
ive, and judicial departments as at required in lepa 








stant reference 
Mr. HALE. Ido not want to hinder the passage of t 
but | would suggest to the Senator from Missouri thatIt 
‘ 


will find, before this important building is finished, th 





of money proposed by the bill will be entirely inadequate. 
the Senator has made an investigation which will satisfy him 


enough for the 


16, I should doubt whether $100,000 would be o 
land and $200,000 enough to erect upon it a suitable building. 
IST. If the Senator will permit me, the amount will be 
ample. I have the plans and specificati in my committee 
room, prepared by Gen. Meigs, the same gentleman who pre- 
pared the plans for the Pension building,and I think that $200,- 
000 will be more than sufficient. The building will b very 
simple one, and the plan is an admirable one. 
Mr. HALE. Does the Senator think that sui 
convenient, central place can be got for $100,000? 








ions 





De 





in & 





Mr. VEST. I think-we can find some ground already belong- 
ing to the Government, I think I know of a piece of ground 
that will be suitible. 

Mr. HALE. Is that alternative provided in the bill? 

VEST. Yes, by an amendment whicl l ask the Sec- 





retary to read. 

Mr. HALE. It seen 
] it as the Senator belie 
it inside the amount proposed 
nat 


3to me thatit oumht to be. I hope this 
iat we shall be able 
ppropriated. but 


erected. 


\ 


be so or not, such a building should be 


‘LER. We oughtto make a beginning, at any rate 
r. VEST. All I cansayis, that we have taken every possible 
] ution to ascertain what it will co ind I think I am au- 


thorized in saying that $200,000 will be ample, and I hope that 
we can get a site without purchasing an inch of ground. I wil 
say now, so far as I am concerned, that I think itoug 
wlicy of the Government to use what 








I ground we have before we 
purchase any more. I ask that the amendment be read. 

e VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill is before the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole, and the amendment reported by th: 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds v be read. 

SECRETARY. In line 9, section 1, after th rd re- 
quired,” it is proposed to strike out ‘‘in said Departments,” and 
insert **in the opinjon of the heads of said Departments”: so as 
to read: 

'o be used for the safe-keeping of said records of the e utive, legisla 





not required, in the opinion 


reference. 


nd judicial departments as ; 
of said departments, for co 
he amendment was agreed to. 
[The next amendment reported by the Committee on Public 
Qnildi . ‘ } aes Aon de : . 
Buildings and Grounds was to add to section 1: 
vided, That said building shall be erected upon ground owned now by 
hited States, if the Secretary of the Treasury, Secretary of War, and 
retary ¢y State shall determine that litable site can be had upon Govy- 
ent grevund, and agree upon the same. 


; Mr. HOAR. 





Stant 


ah 





I think there is an etiquette about these matters 


which arranges the order in which these officers are uamed in 
legislation, 


The Secretary of State should be named first. 
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Mr. HOAR. The order should be “the S 
Secretary ot 1 Treas , and dS evar f V 

Mr. VEST. Thatis the order of the Presid 
I know, but as this relates to a} ic building 
vising Archi tis an oftk ‘ > 
thought the T iy should « 
succession to the Pr n L 
from M 

The v it PR SLi NT Vh 
ment will 

The wi wt \ ys4 ) 
as t LL 4 a Ju 

n > re of War sh ia er! 

| m to t nendme 

, " . = e 

Vi \ SUN L desire to « 
from M LO e fac l ( 
jac oO present 
Justi I ) howe I it \ 
W ~ y tT l 0 

Mr. VY Pedi. No, | i) d n Dit rnhiLO 

Ir. ALLISON. I donotknow, 1 
ground now owned by the G rl 
the Senat has it in his mind shou i 
cate where the Government in possessl 
for this b ling 

Mr. VES] The Government own t 
as the G ld Park, which is not used ) 
been so used r‘ y. itis within ab ree | 
LLO V\ 1 1at Can D itl au © 
inet oilk 3. i no dertake tos - 
of y ( 1.id 10 RHOW Lib L oO 
as to k L vould i undertake t y t 
enoug! l 5 ; to me th on tne | 
here we might be able to find t That, he 
tion, ef cours , il he fut e@, Deca ‘ ll 
will have to determine it 

Mr. ALLISON mentioned 3 tim 
from the phraseology embraced in the amend 
officers may fe they are up 
lie ground upon which to place tl muild 

Mr. V1 : ‘here is nothing mand 

Mr. ALLISON. I understa t | ‘ 
least a little protest against the of the 
have named for the purpose. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I should like 
Missouri what p sible objection thei would 
bfildi 0 Lis kind on Judiciary Squ ol 
numb of acres of ground we have down 
quarter ot > Clty occupied by the Agric 
Smithsoni the Bureau of Engravi 
Vlonum«s it seems tome there couk > no 
whatever to such a location. Inasmuch as 
are to be old reeords that will be but seldom 
to the ¢ 1 or tothe Executive Departmen 
particul consequence. With the hundreds 
the Go lment owns in tne cit; of W } 
croachi ill upon any of the park 
there co ( 0 & i 0 rd. 

Niu C \ | il for o1 | 
in) encr com jupDLIC I ) 
Institution or th of kngraving ar 
fort and the b is City depend ) 
various parks, ana as this country increases 
upon the open spaces all the public building 
tney will soc e entire ly di yured k re 
uses to W ich they ire BOW yecte 

It seems to me that tl ypropri ‘ 
connection with the building for the Publie Pri 
that buildir is provided fo gvements 


include in it piace f 
and the storage of do 
nomical and just arra 
$300,000 for an inferior 


proper 





The VICE-PRESIDEN Che las 
the committee will be stated 


The SE 
insert the words ‘‘own 


RETARY. 


is to 

That the building t ted ym t it 
Government shall be constructed under the 

Supervising Architect of the Tre ry Depar 
tions approved by th ‘ of the Trea 


i 
the Secretary of State 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. VILLAS. 





I have no objection to that. 


LO 


Mr. President, I take this opportunity t 





a 
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gest whether it would not be well for Congress to adopt asa 
olicy in reference to public buildings in this city, and especially 
f yu'ldings of this nature, fhe se lection of sites on the south side 
of the Avenue. Such a policy has already been indicated by the 
selection of a site there for the city post-office. It is obvious that 
the Government must continue to buy more or less ground during 
coming veurs for = buildings, and if sites were selected on 
the south side of the Avenue it need not be long probably before 
the greater part of the ground lying between it “> the public 
gro. inds on which the Smithsonian Institution, the / Agricultural 
De partment, the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, the Monu- 
ment and the park around it, could be embraced by Government 
purchases, and the whole property lying to the south of the ave- 
nue for some distance be made available for a Government reser- 
vation, to the great addition of beauty, it seems to me, and toa 
change in its uses very much in the public interest. 

[ therefore venture to submit for the consideration of the Sen- 
ate an amendment. I move that after the words ‘‘ District of 
Columbia,” in line 6, where it is stated that a site is to be pur- 
chased in the city of Washington, D. C., there be inserted the 
words: 

Situate on the south side of Pennsylvania avenue, between First and Fif- 
teenth streets. 

Mr. VEST. I amin sympathy with the idea that the public 
buildings shall hereafter be placed upon the south side of the 
Avenue. I was upon the selectcommittee of the two Committees 
on Public Buildings and Grounds of the House and Senate that 
selected the present site of the city post-office, and I expressed 
then, in debate here, my opinion upon the subject. 

I urged the selection of that site, and have never regretted my 
action in the matter. But I hope that question will not be in- 
jected upon the pending bill. If the amendment of the Senatcr 
from Wisconsin be adopted, confining the selection of the site 
to the limit named, the immediate effect would be to put up the 
price of the available ground there to such an extent that it 
would cost the Government a very large amount of money. My 
experience upon the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
confirms me in one thing, and that is that the smallest possible 
encouragement should be given property holders to put up prices 
on the Government. The facility with which they charge enor- 
mous prices as soon as they know the Government wantsa piece 
of ground is absolutely marvelous. Jonah’s gourd is not a cir- 
cumstance compared with the facility with which the real estate 
men in this city put up the price of ground on the Government 
of the United States. 

I say to myfriend from Wisconsin that at the proper time I 
shall unite with him as far as [ can in the selection of a site south 
of the Avenue, but I would not put such a limitation in the bill. 
We have here the three Cabinet officers to select a site, and it 
seems to me that we ought to be able to rely upon their discre- 
tion in the matter. Therefore I ask him not to press the amend- 
ment now. 

Mr. VILAS. Iam not disposed to urge the amendment upon 
my own view against the judgment of the committee; but I will 
make one observation to the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee. We never can purchase a piece of ground which is 
wanted by the Government in the city of Washington without 
encountering the particular greed that will seek to get as much 
as possible from the Government. I had that in view when I 
wrote the words which I have suggested as an amendment. 

There is aspace of ground lying between the entire public reser- 
vation and I -onnsylve inia avenue, from First to Fifteenth streets. 
As to which part of that this hall of records shall be located on 
entire discretion will be vested in the members of the Cabinet 
designated, a discretion, it seems to me, ample enough to prevent 
particular combination in respect to price; and they never can 
procure the ground or execute this policy without encountering 
this objection. It seems to me desirable that we should not, for 
fear of that objection, deprive ourselves of the excellence of the 
policy which seems to have the approbation of the Senator him- 
self. 

T will not insist upon the amendment if there is very strong 
feeling on the subject; but I think it ought to be adopted. 

Mr. MILLS. I desire simply toask the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds if his committee has 
ever considered the propriety of building along the Botanic Gar- 
den, fronting’ on Pennsylvania avenue? 

Mr. VEST. Yes; I will say tothe Senator from Texas that 
matter has been discussed in t e committee, and we have always 
encountered opposition from the fact that it would deface the 

ublic reservation. I myself think there is not much inthe ob- 
jection. My friend from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER] was just 
suggesting to me that a portion of that ground could be utilized 
with great benefit to the public. 

Mr. MILLS. The business of the legislative department is 
becoming more and more intimate with the Executive Depart- 
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ments of the Government, and it is a long way for members of 
the legislative department to go to all the different sites of 
Executive Departments all over this city. It seems to m 
would be a wise thing to bring some of the public offices elos: 
to the Capitol, and I ‘think it would be a very good thing to 
this public building on that reservation. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Chair underst ind 
Senator from Wisconsin to withdraw his amendment? 

Mr. VILAS. I withdraw the amendment, at the request of t] 
chairman of the committee. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendmentis withdr 
there be no further amendment, as in Committee of the W 
the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate asumended, and the a1 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third readi 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BUTLER. I move that the resolution which I ofie 
few moments ago be referred to the Committee on Public 3 
ings and Grounds. 

The motion was agreed to. 

INCREASE OF NATIONAL-BANK CIRCULATION, 


Mr. BERRY. If the morning business is concluded, I s 
like to call up the joint resolution introduced by the Se 
from Missouri [Mr. VEST}on the subject of bimetallism. 

M. VOORHEES. Will the Senator from Arkansas alloy 
to make an announcement? 

Mr. BERRY. Certainly. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I gave notice yesterday that I would 
up to-day and ask 7 consideration of Senate bil! 453, wh 
reported from the Committee on Finance, in regard to the 
of additional currency, but I have been appealed to by sever 
Senators who want a little more time, and I in deferenc 
very proper deference, I think, to their wishes, give notice t 
the bill will go over until to-morrow. I shall not ask for its 
sideration to-day. 

Mr. COCKRELL. 
ask may be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
read. 

ThesS 
tion: 


SECTION —. That, upon the delivery and surrender of any of the 
States bonds known as the funded loan of 1891, continued at 2 per 
terest and payable at the optionof the United States by the holder a: 
thereof to the Secretary of the Treasury, the S cretary of the Treasury 
receive, cancel, and destroy such bond or bonds, and shall issue and d 
in exchange and payment therefor an amount of United States leg: '!-t 
notes, commonly known as greenbacks, in the same form and word 
United States notes equal in amount to the face value of such bond 
with theaccrued interest thereon. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be pri 

Mr. SHERMAN. Asthe amendment has been o? 
to make one or two observations upon it now—not 1 
speech, but to call the attention of the Senator from Miss 
the attitude—— 

Mr. BERRY. I was entitled to the floor and yielded 
Senator from Indiana to give a notice. I yield to the S 
from Ohio, hiowever. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iwill yield to the Senator from Ar 
I did not know he had the floor. 

Mr. BERRY. Iyield the floor to the Senator from O 

Mr. SHERMAN. Oh, no; I will yield if the Senat 
Arkansas has the floor. Go on. 

Mr. BERRY. I have yielded the floor to the Senato: 
Ohio. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I simply wish to make one remark. 
matter of course we all have the same desire to not only 
the people of the United States but the Gov ernmen 
United States. I wish to call the attention of the Senator ! 
Missouri to the effect of his amendment. It is a proposi 
the part of the United States to pay a bofid which is: 
burden whatever to the United States, which draws int 
only 2 per cent, and which really can be met without any « 
of our ability to meet the interest: a trifling sum indeed. 
it is proposed by the amendment that any holder of those b 
may surrender them to the Government of the United >t 
and the Government is to pay for them in its promissory 1 
Those promissory notes, the very moment they are paid : 
anybody, can be presented to the Government of the | 
States for payment in coin. 

Besides that, it is an increase of the amount of Govern 
notes outstanding. They must be new Government notes, De’ 

reenbacks. All those notes are in circulation. So we woul 

engaging in the unbusinesslike operation of paying off a bond 


I offer to that bill an amendment wh 
The proposed amendment w 


SECRETARY. Add to the bill the following additions 


The Senator from Arkansuas yi 
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which is not pressing at all upon us, which is not due until we 
choose to pay it, and giving our notes for it, which may be pre- 
sented at any time on ademand for gold, and complicate the very 
situ ition in which we are placed. 

lhe President of the United States, in clear and forcible lan- 

ce, c lle} attention to the fact that the Treasury notes issued 
der the act of 1°90 were presented for redemption in gold, and 

th t caus d the first falling off of the reserve of $100,00),000. I 
think as a finsneial proposition it would be the most dangerous 
t could possibly be proposed. I know that a similar one has 
en made inthe other House. The honorable gentleman who 
proposed it there isa very clever gentleman and a very good 
s.nessman, butit is what no business man would do at any time 
nder any circumstances, and what the United States ought not 
to do, especially ut the present time. This is all I wish to say. 
[ will let these rem irks go withthe amendment, which is to be 
considered hereafter. 

Mr. COCKRELL. 
me to say a word ? 

Mr. BERRY. Certainly 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator from Ohio says no business 
man would pursue such acourse. I say any honest business man 
who had his own solvency at heart would pursue exactly this 
course. A man would be a very poor business man who could 
float his indebtedness in a noninterest-bearing obligation and 
would prefer to float it in an interest-bearing obligation. 

The Senator from Ohio says there is uanger in issuing $25- 
000,000 of United States legal-tender notes to the credit of the 
United States, but there is no danger in allowing the national 
banks to issue from $17,000,000 to $25,000,000 of their money, not 
a legal tender in payment of debts, and paid interest upon the 
bonds, while they are loaning their money out at any rate of in- 
terest they can get. 

This is no compulsory payment. It is no such proposition. 
We have heard so much of patriotism recently that 1 supposed 
the holders of the $25,000,000 of 2 per cent bonds, redeemable at 


Ss 


4 
L 

} 
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Will the Senator from Arkansas permit 


the pleasure of the United States at any time, and drawing 2 per | 


cent interest, and payable in September, 1891, would rush to the 
Treasury of the United States and in a patriotic spirit would sur- 
render those bonds to the Government of the United States and 
take out in exchange United States legal-tender notes, and that 


they would do it gladly, as the same men are paying 3 per cent | 


premium on legai-tender notes and even silver certificates in the 
city of New York. 

[t is said that we want more money, an increase of circulation; 
but the moment we offer to increase the circulation the distin- 
guished-gold monometallist from Ohio, representing the bank- 
ing interests of this country, comes to the front to repudiate and 
reject the proposition. Why shall the national banks be allowed 
to increase the paper circulation of the United States $17,000,000 
to $25,000,000, and yet the holder of a United States bond bear- 
ing 2 per cent interest not be permitted in his patriotic spirit to 
help a distressed country and come to the Treasury and give up 
his bond and accept United States legal-tender notes? Oh. no; 
it would not be business! No, it is not businesslike for a holder 
of a bond bearing 2 per cent interest to surrender it and take a 
legal-tender note, and yet it would be business to allow the na- 
tional banks to take out dollar for dollar on every one of their 
bonds and receive the interest on them, and loan out the whole 
amount at 6, 10, 15, or 20 per cent. That is patriotism, and that 
is honesty, and that is business, according to the Senator from 
Ohio! 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator from Missouri does not seem 
to appreciate the fact that when a bank takes outits notes the 
bank promises to pay those notes. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Is that promise any better than the prom- 
ise of the United States? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No; but it is a burden upon the bank, and 
nota burden upon the United States. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Is not the United States able to bear a bur- 
den of $25,000,000 when it bore a burden of $2,844,000,000 in its 


depressed and downtrodden condition in 1865, and has removed | 
that burden and stands unequaled by any nation on God's green | 


earth in its financial condition and prosperity? 

Mr. SHERMAN. There is no doubt of all that. The United 
Stated is good for every dollar that itowes; but is it wise for the 
United States now to raise the question of issuing more green- 
backs for bonds that it need not pay except at its pleasure, bear- 
ing but 2 per cent interest? When the banks, on the other hand, 
come forward and deposit the bonds, they assume the burden of 
payment; they are bound to pay, and they file security in the 
Treasury to pay. They therefore assume a burden equal to the 
advantage they gain by having the notes to issue. 

Mr. COCKRELL. A wonderful burden! The United States 
has to be backed by five individual citizens incorporated as a 
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national bank to relieve it from the burden of paying these 
notes. Oh, Mr. President, what ridieulous stuff that is he 
Senator from Ohio knows as well as he knows anything thatno 
body cares whether a national bank is worth a dollar ora ion 
dollars. Every min, woman, and child in the United States wi 
take the note of a defunct national bink that is not ble to pay l 
p-r cent upon its deposits just as quick as they will take the 
note of the best United Stites bink in t world Nobody puys 
any earthly attention to the in jorsem«: of the United States of 
America by a national bank. The ridieulous idea thet b-fore 
we cin float money in this country we must have the indorse- 
ment of a national bank beats nyth ir eV eAl rotors l 
levislative body 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. May I ask my friend from M 
souri a questio 1? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I believe there are only about 
$22,000,000 of those bonds. 

Mr. COCKRELL. ‘Twenty-five million dollars. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon Is it not the factthat the greater 
portion of those bonds are now on deposit by banks in order to 
secure circulation? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Twenty-one millions of them—a little 


over. 


Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Does the S nitor think that if 


his amendment should be «dopted ny consider ble portion of 
those bonds would be surrendered for notes? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I think every one of them would b> sur- 
rendered 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregor Those that are on deposit now 


| 
| 





| bill providing that no national bank shall get 
| these bonds. 


to secure bank circulation’? 
Mr. COCKRELL. I suppose wh shallh 
amendment we will put another cliuse in 


ve adopted this 
another part ol the 
iny circulation on 


nwe 


Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon That clause is not in the bill 
now. 
Mr. COCKRELL. It will be in before we get through with 


it. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. 
me? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 
guarded all those points. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I wishtocall theattention of the Senator 
from Missouri, and the Chuir, and the Senator from Ohio, and all 
other Senators to the fact that the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee asked unanimous consent that the bill to which this is of- 


Will the Senator from Missouri yield to 


It will be in there. I have 


| fered as an amendment should goover until to-morrow morning. 


Really there seems to be nothing before the Senate except the 
formal offering of the amendment, which considered 
when the bill comes up. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I thank the Senator from New Jersey for 
explaining what everyone of us knew. 

Mr. PEFFER and Mr. ALDRICH addressed the Chair. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I yield first to the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. PEFFER}], and then I will yield to the Senator from Rhode 
Island|[Mr. ALDRICH]. 

Mr. PEFFER. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Missouri 
whether there is any law now prohibiting a surrender of bonds 
upon the terms provided in his amendment; whether the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury would not be permitted now to pay for any 
of the outstanding bonds of 181 at their face in Treasury notes, 
and if the owners of the bonds ever requested it? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I donot understand that there is any law 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to issue and deliver 
in payment and exchange for any of the United States bonds now 
outstanding additional United States legal-tender notes. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Missouri now allow 
me to ask him a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. JONEs of Arkansas 
chair). Does the Sénator from Missouri yield to the 
from Rhode Island? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly, with pleasure. 

Mr‘ ALDRICH. I understand the Senutor from Missouri to 
say that in his opinion the credit and resources of the national 
banks add nothing in value to the notes of the United States. I 
should like to ask him in that connection whether a deposit of 
4124 grains of silver, or any other amount of silver, in his opin- 
ion, adds to the value and currency of notesof the United States? 

Mr. COCKRELL. We will discuss that when the silver qu 
tion comes up. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It seems to me it is up now. 

Mr. COCKRELL. We are now discussing the proposition 
whether we shall allow the national banks to take out dollur for 
dollar of their bonds and draw interest upon the bonds, and then 
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loan the money out at from 6 to 25 per cent, and get interest 
from the taxpayers en masse—interest on their bonds and then 
interest from the persons to whom they have loaned their notes. 
We are now providing an amendment which will authorize any- 
body who hus one of these $25,000,000 of bonds to take it and 
voluntarily surrender it to the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
receive inexchange anamount of the United States legal tender 
notes ¢ | to the face value of the bond, and the interest thereon 
up to that date 

Mr. GRAY. 
moment lor a que stion: 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 

Mr. GRAY. I understand that the Senator from Missouri ob- 
jects to the bill reported by the chairman of the Finance Com- 
i ground that the not 
banks upon a deposit of the United States bonds can only get 
into circulation by being loaned by the banks at some rate of in- 
terest to borrowers who need the money. That is the point of 
his obje ‘tion? 

Mr. COCKRELL. 
all. [am—— 

Mr.GRAY. AmT misstating the Senator’s position ? 

Mr. COCKRELL. No;I am not objecting on that ground, 
because [ am not discussing that proposition; but whatever the 
proposition is, I want individuals to have the same rights that 
banks are to have. 

Mr. GRAY. Very well; then I think I am not misstating 
the Senator's position that he objects to these notes going to 
banks, because after the banks have deposited United States 
bonds and received this currency they can loan it at some rate 
of interest to the borrowers who need it. He much prefers—— 

Mr. COCKRELL. Not at all. Do not state a proposition 
and then argue against me on a proposition I have never stated. 

Mr. GRAY. ‘Then that is not the Senator’s position? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Iam not saying a word about that. 

Mr. GRAY. Then the Senator has been very much misunder- 
stood by those who are around him, 

Mr. COCKRELL. I say this bill proposes to do that. 
I say while that is being done let us do something else. 

Mr. GRAY. Very well. Now I was coming—— 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is the proposition. Iam not making 
it as an argument against the bill, but I am giving it asa reason 
why something more should be done. That is the point. 

Mr. GRAY. If the Senator will allow me, when he has been 
courteous enough to yield—— 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 

Mr. GRAY. Then the use of the English language, in the 
use of which the Senator from Missouri is justly distinguished 
for perspicacity and clearness, has failed him this time, be- 
cause not only 1, but those who are around me, understood him 
to object to the fairness of this proposition, and to contrast it with 
the justice and equity of another proposition which he proposes 
by way of amendment, that everyone who has United States 
bonds shall be allowed to take them to the Treasury and receive 
United States legal-tender demand notes therefor. 

Now, I wish to ask the Senator if, when the poor, honest 
farmer of Missouri—I will say of Missouri, for that condition of 
things certainly does not exist in my own State or in any other 
farming State with which I am familiar; I presume it must exist 
in Missouri from the argument of the Senator—when the honest 
farmer of Missouri, who is struggling with these hard times, 
goes to his hair-covered trunk or his tin box and takes out from 
his pile of United States bonds a certain number which he is 
willing to change into curreney, and goes to the Treasury to 
get it, will he part with that currency to the borrower who 
needs it without receiving interest therefor? I ask the Senator 
whether, if those who are so favored, this favored class who are 
so fortunate in these times as to have United States bonds, 
change them for currency, there is any other mode known under 
the sun by which that currency can get into circulation except 
by being borrowed from the men who receive it, and, we will 
presume, unless human nature is entirely changed, upon a con- 
tract to pay interest therefor? 

if that is the case, how is the burden of the masses of the 
people who need the money, the borrowers who are now suffer- 
ing because they can not borrow money, to be lightened by the 
alternate proposition of the Senator from Missouri? I do not 
mean that that is the only objection to his amendment, but I ask 
now on his own statement if there is to be any betterment of 
the condition of the masses of the people by it ? 

Mr. COCKRELL. This is a proposition not about United 
States bonds in general, but $25,364,500 of bonds known as the 
funded loan of 1891, payable with interest at that time at 44 
percent. The money not being in the Treasury to redeem them, 
they were continued at the option of the Government at 2 per 
cent interest. Ido not suppose any farmer has one of them. 
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[ am not discussing that proposition at 
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Nobody was ever so silly as to think the farmers had th 
We know exactly where they are. 

How is that going to help the farmer, then 
We will see whether it will help the f 


Mr. GRAY. 

Mr. COCKRELL. 
or not. 

[ know where the bonds are. I was not disposed to di 
that point, because I supposed that the national banks in t 
patriotism and devotion to the best interests of this great 
try would rush with alucrity to our Tre.sury and surrender t 
bonds and tike out legal-tender notes. They are deminding 
right to issue additicnal money because there is not m 
We propose to give them that | 
and we ought to give them an additional right, whethe 
ask for itor not. We ought to give them $2,000,000 of | 
States legal-tender notes in lieu of those bonds. Then we 
discuss the other propositions about the bonds and the int 

Now, where is there any inequality in this proposition? W 
is there any injustice init? Why should not the banks be allo 
an opportunity to display to the country their patriotis 
their devotion to its best Why should they 
given an opportunity to show their anxiety to allevia 
country from its distressing and abject condition and to put 
the currency of the country an additional flow of pure, ge 
blood that will give it strength and vigor and throw of! 
nightmare? Why should they not doit? I supposed th 
friends of the national banks would come tumbling upon 
other, heels over head, to vote for this proposition. I 1 
dreamed that anybody would oppose it. I thought I had 
dentally discovered what would be a wonderful benefit to tl 
and [ confess that [am astonished when the friend and pa 
of the national banks, the Senator from Ohio |Mr. SHERM*« 
comes in here and offers opposition to it, and my good fri 
from Delaware {[Mr. GRAY] criticises it, and my friend f 
Rhode Island {Mr. ALDRICH]; I am astonished. I had h 
and expected that the very moment [ had it read (and I h 
read simply that my friends might see it and be prepared 
lam mortified to find that it n 


interests? 


with such resistance. 

Mr.GRAY. Will the Senator allow me toask him a questi 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 

Mr. GRAY. Where does the Senator get the information | 
the national banks are holding a large amount of these lx 
quietly in their vaults without using them for obtaining curre: 
I ask the question, not in any sense to make an assertion i: 
face of his superior information, but I think [ know that wh« 
United States bank wants to have acirculation or to incres 
circulation it goes into the market and buys United States b 
and deposits them in the Treasury. It does not take fr 
hoarded supply of bonds that it keeps on hand. If you h 
United States bank to-day that had either started or had be 
operation and discontinued its currency and wanted tor 
it, you would find it in the market bidding for United S 
bonds, in which its circulation would be held. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Oh,no. If theSenator will spare the 
to read the report of the Comptroller of the Currency for 
and go over its tables and analyze the elements of national | 
and of banking institutions in this country, he will find o 
actly the figures I have given. The national banks have | 
They have not issued dollar for dollar,nor 90 per cent 
They have not issued the paper money that they are entit| 
issue. I have not made an exact caleulation, but itis ac 
erable amount that they have not issued. They have go 
bonds than they have 90 per cent of circulation—largel) 

I supposed this would be a golden opportunity for the bv 
show their patriotism. I confess that I am amazed th 
friend of the national-banking system should come in here ' 
any opposition to my amendment. It gives them cash m 
better than gold, money that is good the world over, | 
States legal-tender notes, a legal tender for all debts, pub! 
private, throughout the length and breadth of the Unites 5t 
and receivable for all public dues and demands. 

But, Mr. President, I did not propose to enter into tis 
eussion. The Senator from Ohio provoked it, and I had to 
afew words. When the measure comes upI shall hope 
when the Senator from Delaware, the Senator from Rhod: 
land, and the Senator from Ohio shall have calmed down 
examined it and seen the patriotism in it, that they willc 
its rescue and it will unanimously pass to-morrow. : 

Mr. GRAY. I think the suggestion of the Senator from 
souri to calm down is always one that ought to be heeded, ) 
he will allow me, I ask him again for information (and I hay 
doubt he has studied the report to which he has referred W 
his usual assiduity) whether he has included in the number ‘ 
bonds held by United States banks upon which no currency } 
been issued and owned by them those bonds that are held b) 
them as security for the deposits of the United States? 
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Mr. COCKRELL. Oh, yes, that is all included. the minds of the people, that had more to do wit D 

Mr. GRAY. That accounts for a very large proportion, if not | victor f 1890 and 18 } ‘ 

They are required by law tohold bonds assee irity for thos« | st f t s wl ‘ oY t 
deposits. fount 5 U ) \ t The re Sex 

Mr. ALLEN. I submit an amendment, intend o be pro- | tio1 l di i ‘ the hands « \ 
nosed to Senate bill 453, which I should like to have read and | div the cons I ct the « t 
lie on the table. interes ditors t d the capi ! 

Che amendment was r¢ nd ordered to lie on the table, as | reckl ‘ vend t an t eonspic 
j ows: show! t t l } ) ual f; 

\mend by adding: 1 . ‘ ‘ R in 

i irther, That the 3 5 iS i the note sued und oO oO é \ 
cease t nte l sald n 3 rany p her . —T + e 4 , 
re outstanding al inredeen 1 lance said not a : 
this act shall be deemed an ta l , cone sive et tt quent vit 4 %e 
f such bonds assents t> thi nd That ver so iong 1 n I 
i further, Thatn i 1ined shall be » con rued } 1) ‘ , j to et ; on 
the Governm ! y of a permanent national debt : : 
the prompt payment yutstanding interest-bearing obdli LO! i ( ( ( { is not t 
ASU mature w in footsteps of our Repub ! < ! 
PARITY OF GOLD AND SILVER. een d d b I ) 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. President, I desire to submit some remarks | o th t of t ‘ dy of our fell : 
upon the joint resolution introduced by the Senator from Mis- Se have ylong 1 ) to 
souri [Mr. VEST] in regard to bimetallism. I ask that it be | promo pecial inter yf thos » we - 
re wa. Liclal ol « S lecislation 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will bi Chis ext inary siol ; the P ent to 

d by title laws relating to our curr y I eve it to be l - 

[he SECRETARY. A joint resolution (S. R. 4) to maintain the | of the American people that r | r iould be 
parity of gold and silver. permanent in their characte: tt merely a temporary ex 
' Mr. BERRY. Mr. President, I think there has never beena | pedient. The simple repeal o 3] law will not sett 
time in the history of this Government, except possibly that im- | permanently the laws of our currency) rmanent settl t 
mediately preceding the war, when the action of the Congress | can be had now as well SO é nd I am th 
of the United States was awaited with the same interest as that | fore in favor of including in the sam ch rep th 
of the present Congress. There has never been a time when so | Sherman law other provision hich will determi: finitely 
many people of the United States centered their hopes upon the | our pi ic) 
actionof a legislative body. This interest is not confined to the The Sherman law treats sil simple commodity i not 
cities, the great centers of trade, to the great business world, as | a8 money. I therefore voted inst it and in favor of its 
it is called, but it extends to almost every workshop and every | repeal. To repeal it and put nothing in its } 6 is to putus at 
farmhouse throughout the Republic. Itisnotalone the banker, | Once upon a gold basis. Iam opposed to asing d standard. 
the railroad president, the owner of Government bonds, the | I therefore favor a bill which repeals the Sherman act and at 
dealerin stocks, and the merchants who are looking toCongress; | the same time provides for the coinage of both gold and silver 
but the mechanic and the tiller of the soil have an interest, if | in such way will cause the two to circulate upon terms of 
not so great in dollars and cents, equally important to them. | equality, as we promised to do in the Democratic platform at 

The evil effects of long years of Republican misrule are upon | Chicago. 
us, aad the people look to this Congress for relief, when for the [ think itis almost universally agreed that the prese1 LW, 
first time for more than a quarter of a century the Government | the law of 1890, known as the Sherman act, is thoro ly bad. 
is Democratic in all of its branches. It would notonly be cruel, | There are few if any Senators who wiill stand on this floor and 
but it would be a great crime to disappoint these hopes if it is | defend thatlaw. The author of it, the man whose name it bears 
possible to avoid it, and it therefore devolves upon us to meet | the Senator from Ohio himself, has said that it ought to be re 
the great questions presented for our consideration without pas- | pealed. We all agree that it is a law which should never ! 
sion, and if possible without prejudice; without self-seeking, and | been passed, and I am peculiarly gratified at the fact that not 
with an earnest hope of reaching some conclusion which will give | 2 single Democratic vote was cast for it, either in the S oO 
relief to the country. the House of Representatives. In an evil hour for the country 

[t isnot atime to seek to gratify individual ambition or to | the free-silver Republicins parted company with their Demo- 
seek to gain party advantage; but if a fair and candid considera- | cratic friends on this side of the Chamber, and consented to this 
tion of the causes which have produced this unfortunate condi- | law and the repeal of the Bland act. 
tion will show that it is attributable to the wrongful action of | While we are all agreed that the Sherman act should be r 
one of the great political parties of the country, then that party | pealed, we are not agreed as to what should take its place. Th 
should bear the responsibility, and no party and no individual | simple repeal, without other legislation, in my opinion l 
should shrink from such investigation, or attempt to evade it | at once upon a gold basis, gives us the single gold stand +] 

[f it has been through the unwise legislation of any party or | vents the future coinage of any silver, and, in fact, at once and 
the unwise leadership of any individual that this distress has | forever ctically destro ilver asa money, and will eve 
been brought upon the country, then it is not safe to trust that jually place it upon a footing with lead, iron,tin, and other m 
party or that leader to relieve us of our difficulties. |asasimple commodity. This is the issue, and it can not 
_ The condition of to-day has long since been predicted. It has | guised. There is no issu on the repeal of the She1 ct. 
been asserted again and again upon the floor of this Senate and | All agree that it should notremain upon the statute boo ou 
in the House of Representatives that if the policies of the Re- | the real issue is, shall Y ifter have the single g indard, 
publican party were continued sooner or later evil would come. | or shall we have «double standard, of both gold and si , a3 W 
Business depression so universal and widespread as that which’| clearly contemplated by the Constitution of the United States? 
exists at present does not come as the sudden effect of one single Mr. President, I for one believe in the double standard, and I 
act, but it comes from a certain defined policy. am not willing to cast my vote for the single go ird of 

_A long series of legislative acts, all tending in one direction, | money; and in this belief I am in full ord wilt 
a L having the effect to foster and promote the interests of cer- | Democ tic party has ever taught Brom 
tain classes of our citizens engaged in certain pursuits, which | the present day the Democratic party has uniformly and witho 
have naturally and necessarily had the effect to depress and de- | a shadow of turnit insist : the use < h gold and 
Stroy other interests of other classes engaged in different pur- | as money, and has always been a party in favor of bimet 
suits, and finally the wrong and injustice so long perpetrated | and no dec! tion 2 found any of it ‘ of 
against the interests of the people of the Southern and Western | the actions of its men in C 8. W Vay 
Sections of the Union have re ected. and the people of the Kast, show tha wasa i Oo! neole st i l rt n noti 1K 
as well as those of the South and West. are reaping the con- that it is possible that this gre ty has totally changed its 
sequences of bad legislation intended to promote the special in- views within t hort period of t e onths, upon a questi 
terests of one section. | of such vast tan hich so thoroug dis- 
; The legislation of the General Government since the war has | cussed and d | for sO many year 
been such as to collect and concentrate the capital andthe wealth | When the rep tatives of that party met in Cl oin J 
of the country into one section only, and the time came when | 1892, they declared their position upon this quest in t Oo 
that capital and that weaith absolutely dominated the Republi- | lowing words: . 
that alae in every contest here between those who controlled DEM [OC PLANK 
the ee he owe that party was found upon! we denounce the Republican legislation, known as the Sherman act ot 

I : was this conviction, gradually forced upon ! 1890, as a cowardly makeshift, fraught with p« ties of danger in the 
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future which should make ail its supporters, as well as its author, anxious 
or its speedy repeal. We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the 
standard money of the country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver, 
without aiscriminating against metal, or charge for mintage, but the dollar 
unit of coinage of both metals must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable 
value, or be adjusted through international agreement, or by such safeguards 
of legislation as shall insure the maintenance of the parity of the two met- 
als, and the equal power of every dollar at all times fn the markets and in 
the payment of debts, and we demand that all paper currency shall be kept 
at par with and redeemable in such coin. We insist upon this policy as es- 
pecii tally necessary for the protection of the farmers and laboring Classes, the 

and most defenseless victims of unstable money and a fluctuating cur- 
rency 


in the face of this resolution, are we willing to-day to 
declare that this solemn declaration was a fraud and a mere pre- 
tense to citch votes? Does any Senator here to-day believe that 
when the convention met, if we had declared that when we re- 
pe:led the Sherman act we would substitute nothing inits place, 
and that gold alone should be the standard and the only money 
to be coined, we could have elected a Democratic P resident, a 
majority of the House of Representatives, and a majority of this 
Senate? And if we could not, does any Senator believe that it 
is just and fair to juggle with the people in this way? 

Will the people trust our promisesagain? Will notall the reso- 
lutions hereafteradopted in the conventions be regarded as farces, 
as promises to catch votes but not to be performed, if we, after 
deliberately declaring in favor of the double standard, come here 
and oy the very first act of the Democratic Congress declare 
for the single gold standard? Ido not know what views others 
may take of this, but it seems to me that it would be a violation 
of faith for which there could be no excuse, and that the party 
thus disregarding their solemn promise would, to a large extent, 
lose the confidence of the American people. We not only prom- 
ised it upon the platform, but upon every rostrum throughout 
the United States. 

Democratic Senators and Democratic Members and Demo- 
cratic speakers declared that such was the fixed policy of the 
party, and they pointed to the platform made in Chic.go as evi- 
dence of it; to the votes cast here and in the other House of Con- 
gress in favor of it; to the speeches of our great leaders, and to 
the letter of accept.ince of our standard bearer, the candidate for 
President of the United States. 

We pledged ourselves to the repeal of the Sherman act, and in 
the same clause and same section of the platform we ple dged our- 
selves to bimetallism; and the pledge there made to repeal the 
Sherman iaw is not more binding than the pledge for the double 


Now, 


standard, to give both gold and silver equal rights and chances ! 


under the law. And all that we ask to-day is that you who are 
members 
ter and their spirit. We are ready to vote for the repeal of the 
act, but the same law that accomplishes this repeal should also 
carry out the other promises. The one promise is not more 
binding than the other. 
nothing in its place is to keep only a part of the pledge, and to 
make it impossible that the other part can ever be redeemed. 
We who believe that the adoption of the single gold standard 
would be ruinous to the best interests of the country; we who as 
members of the Democratic party contributed our part toward 
the great victory of 1852, ask you as members of the same or- 
ganization to carry out, nota part of the platform on the ques- 


tion of the currency, but to give full force and effect to all that | 
It is not a compliance with it to say that | 
we will repeal the Sherman law now and at some time in the re- | 
mote future, when we can get other nations to agree to it, that | 


we jointly promised. 


we will then vote for a double standard, 

This, Mr. President, as I see, without meaning to be offensive 
to any man, would be an effort to avoid responsibility, and those 
who attempt it underrate the intelligence of the American 
people. Weall know that under the presentcondition of affairs, 
unless the same act which repeals the Sherman law provides for 
the coinage of silver on some terms, silver as amoney is doomed 
forever, and gold alone will be the money of the United States. 

This, Mr. President, is a great issue with which we are con- 
fronted. We fully realize the tremendous power of those who 
ure arrayed against us. 
the owners of Government bonds, the owners of State, county, 
and municipal bonds and individual bonds, those who have fixed 
incomes, those who own the principal wealth of the country, have 
fought for this end—that is, to destroy silver and muke gold the 
one standard of value. They have denied it in the past: they 
boldly avow it to-day. They have pursued this course with an 
energy and perseverance worthy of a better civse; 
timent of compassion, no sympathy for those whose fortunes 
would be ruined or for those whose productions would be so 
largely decreased in value has ever 
them to halt or hesitate in the pursuit of a purpose which they 
believe will largely increase the wealth they already have. 
They were temporarily successful in 1873, when they stopped the 
coinage of silver. 
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| law which had existed for 








of the same party as we keep the promises in their let- | 


To repeal the Sherman law and put | 


| in such coin from the day of the date hereof at the 
| num, payable quarterly on the Ist day of October, 


ia law giving them 


We know that for a long series of years | 





| every debtor would be compelled to double 
nd no sen- | 


| of the act of 1873 stopping the 
restrained them or caused | 
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But when the people came to fully understand the situntioy 
they became aroused, and in 1878, but for the skillful mans cem, 
of the enemies of silver in the Senate of the United St 
sO many years prior to 1873 wo 
have been restored to the statute book. But as it was, it 
sulted in the passage of “what is known asthe Bland- Allison 
a compromise measure which partially, but not fully, resto: 
silver to its original position. 

Again in 1890, when the majority of the people demanded th 
coin: ge of silver, its enemies succeeded inthwarting the 
will in the passage of the Sherman law, and now, when its ( 
effects are seen, the very men who are responsible for it 
advantage of the disaster entailed by their own act, and, w 
assurance that I have never seen equaled, come forward and 
that they shall be granted all that they demand, because of 
evil effects of their own law, and which was so strongly op). 
by every Democrat on this floor. 

Mr. President, I think it may be well to refer to the Rr 
to show some of the acts of Congress which have been piss 
since the close of the war in regard to our currency. T 
records have been recited before, but they can not be recited 
often, and perhaps at this time, when the people are stud) 
and looking to this subject as they never looked before, t 
repetition may arouse the people to a sense of their danger 
thereby induce them to hold up the hands of all who are | 
determined, come what may, to resist at all costs this atte 
to destroy the money of our fathers and to force upon us a 
ure that will still further impoverish the great agric 
States of this Union. 

In 1869 the outstanding principal of the Government debt 
more than $2,600,000,000. The principal of this debt was cl: 
payable in legal-tender notes. The bonds issued stated th 
was Only the interest that was payable in coin while the p 
pal of the bonds was pryable in legal-tender notes, com: 
called ‘‘greenbacks.” This no one could deny. a hold 


| these bonds had purchased them with greenbacks when or 


backs wer 
and ver 
Then the holders of these bonds came to Congress and 
that they be paid in coin, legal-tender notes then being 
66 cents on the dollar, giving as their reason why an act so 


e worth 50 cents on the dollar as compared with 


| just on its very face should be passed by Congress, that su 
| act would tend to preserve the public credit. 


oo Co 
then controlled in both branches by the Re public un part 

to this exorbitant and unreasonable demand, and over "3 
test of every Democrat in the Senate acceded to this pr 
tion, and on the 14th of July, 1870, passed a law refundin 
dekt and making the new bonds payable in coin, and these 


| were exempt from taxation of all kinds. 


The following will show the character of the new bond: 


Extract from face of United States 4 per cent. bond: 

“This bond is issued in accordance with the provisions of an act of ( 
entitled ‘An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,’ a 
July 14, 1870, amended by an act approved January 20, 1871, andis rec: 
at the pleasure of the United States after the ist day of July, A. D. 1907 
of the standard value of the United States on said July 14, 1870, with 
rate of 4 per ce 
January, April, ar 
ineachyear. The principal and interest are exempt from the paym« 
taxes or duties of the United States, as well as from taxation in an 
or under State, municipal, or local authority.” 


It will be seen by this that they were not payable in go! 
in coin, either gold or silver of the present weight and fin: 
| at the option of the Government of the United States. It 
seem that this ought to have been sufficient to have satisfie 


avarice of the ordinary man. They had secured the piss 
m a coin bond worth a hundred cents on t! 
lar in lieu of a bond payable in legal-tender notes worth (i « 
on the dollar, and which they had purchased with legal-t 
notes worth 50 cents on the dollar. 

But they were not content, and they conceived the idea 
they could destroy silver, stop its coinage, and destroy on: 
of the money of the United States, they would thereby 1 
by one-half the money in which the bonds were payabl: 


| necessarily the remaining money would appreciate in va 
| such an extent that its purchasing power would be large 
creased and the value of their bonds greatly enhanced. It 


result would be to force 
It mattered not to them 
his labor in ord: 


tered nothing to them that the 
the price of all farm products. 


meet his obligations. 
Disregarding all these considerations, th 

coinage of silver. 

was done secretly, as has been ch wged, or openly, the evile 

were the same, a general distress following its passage. 
When the people came to understand the situation and 

realize the wrong and injustice practiced upon them, unor 

ized as they were, they rallied in such force as to elect a Dei 


»y secured the p: 
W het 
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cratic House of Representatives, which in 1878 passed a bill re- | 


storing the law and providing for the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver. 

But when the bill came to the Senate, under the skillful lead- 
ership of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] they succeede: 
in amending the House bill, and finally the Bland-Allison bill 
became a law over the veto of President Hayes. It provided 
w the coinage of not less than two millions of silver dollars per 
ionth. The holders of the bonds submitted, and even con- 
sented, for the time being, to the passage of this modified act 
because they knew it was the only way to defeat the restoration 
of the law that stood until 1873. Butthey were not content, and 
in 1885 they made an effort to repeal the Bland act, but failed. 

In 1890 the friends of the people, the friends of free coinage, 
mide a strong effort to restore silver to the position it occupied 
before the passage of the act of 1873, but they were again de- 
feated by the passage of what was called a compromise measure, 
the Sherman bill, but for which no Democrat c his 
This was not the law of the friends of free silver, and while 
some of the free-silver Republicans cast their vote for it, yet it 
was peculiarly and especially the product of the enemies of free 
This law is so thoroughly bad that the President has 
been compelled to call us together to repeal it. 

But the same act that takes it from the statute book should also 
provide for the free coinage of both gold and silver in sucha 
way that will cause them both tocirculate upon terms of equality. 
Those who are trying to establish gold standard take 
advantage of the odious character of the Sherman law and try 
to make it appear that the issue is upon its repeal. But this is 
not the issue. The issue is, shall we have hereafter a single or 
a double standard? 
We say that it is bad now. We said it ought not to pass; and 
we say it ought to be repealed. You now agree with us thatyou 
were wrong when you passed it, and you agree with us that it 
ought to be repealed; but you say in lieu of it you want a single 
gold standard. 

We say we want a double standard, both gold and silver, as 
was provided by the Constitution of the country. Try to dis- 
guise it as you may, it is an issue between creditors on one side 
and debtorson the other; between owners of stocks and bonds on 
the one hand, and the producers of the country on the other; be- 
tween those who desire a limited and contracted currency and 
those who believe in sufficient money to do the business of the 
country. It is an issue between those whose interest it is to 
have cheap farm products, and those whose interest it is to se- 


¢ 
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ist vote. 


ilver. 
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We say the law was bad when it was passed. | 


cure the largest price for wheat, and corn, and cotton, and other | 


products of the agricultural States. 

Alloutstanding contracts, all obligations of the Governmentand 
of individuals, unless it is specifically provided otherwise, are pay- 
able in either gold or silver, atthe option of the debtor, and it is 
false to say that itis either dishonest or a repudiation to pay 
them as thecontract provides. Itisdecidedly dishonest to strike 
down and stop the coinage of one of these metals, and thereby force 
the debtor to pay gold only, when he has the right by the terms 
of his contract to pay in either gold or silver. 

It is absolutely certain that, if you make gold the only money, 
the value of the obligations of all bonds, of all evidences of in- 
debtedness, will be largely increased; and it is equally certain 
to my mind that all farm products will be still further de- 
preciated in value. How any man residing in an agricultural 
State, unless he be a banker or a bondholder, can favor a single 
gold standard is to me utterly incomprehensible. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arkansas 
willsuspend. Thehour of 2 o'clock having arrived, it is the duty 
of the Chair to lay before the Senate the unfinished business. 

The SECRETARY. A resolution providing that Lee Mantle be 
admitted to a seat in the Senate from the State of Montana. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this resolution the Senator 
om Florida [Mr. Pasco] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. PASCO. I ask that the pending resolution be tempora- 
rily ——— until the Senator from Arkansas has concluded his 
speech, 

Mr. CHANDLER. 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. PASCO. I ask unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection, 
and the Senator from Arkansas will proceed. 

Mr. BERRY. When our population was far less than it is at 
present, when the business of the country and the exchange of 
P oducts was far less than it is now, it required all the gold and 
ail the silver that could be procured from the mines of the earth 
to do the business of the people, and no one ever complained that 
we had too much of either of the precious metals. 

[tisadmitted that the population and the business of the coun- 
try have increased more rapidly than the production of either 
gold or silver; yet you say it required then both gold :.nd silver, 


fr 


It is understood that that will be done by 


| Jersey, as | have already said, that there are men who will 
| for unconditional repeal who do not believe 





while gold alone is sufficient now, notwithstanding the increased 
population and the increased business. it re id both then, 
ind isit possible one alone is sufficient now? Kut we told 
that 95 per cent of the business of the country is done on pa 

bank checks. If th s be true this paper, these nk ch 

are based upon gold and silver 

Take away the gold and silver id the paper—the nk 
checks—is worthless. Itis only od because it is based ! 
and is redeemable in gold or silver. If this is not true 
bank checks and paper are sufficient in th elves, if tl ire 
money, then you admit the theory of our t-n riends and 
both gold and silver are useless as money. beca € paper is far 
more convenient than either of them. 

So, Mr. President, you can argue the estio ou W ou 
can cover the pages o the RECORD with statistic oO ‘ 
amount and value of go!d and silver at different perio 18 
history of the world, you can give many theories as to why 
different nations have adopted the one ndard or the other. or 
both, but after all it comes back to this: that the opie residi 
in the Eastern States who have nder the oper tion of ist 
tax laws, accumulated vast fortune vyho ha n ¢ d to 
collect into the hands of comp ve few individ S th ut 
bulk of the wealth of the countr nd who have invested is 
money in Government bonds, in State, county, railroad, and 1 
nivipal bonds, who have loaned this money to the farm t 
West and the planters of the South at ruinous rates of int 
are anxious to double their wealth and the value of their securi- 
ties and holdings. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Would it interrupt the Senator from 
Arkansas if I should ask him a question? 

Mr. BERRY. Notatall. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I have heard it often stated in this 
Chamber, and | have heard it repeated to-da: by the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas with emphasis, that the purpose 
os this proposed legislation, to wit, the repeal of the Sh: rman 


law (as | suppose that is the measure to which he refers), is t 
away with the silver money of this country, putting us « 
upon a gold basis with a gt irreney. Will honorable 
Senator tell me where he has ever hearda declaration, either in 
this Chamber or out of it, in which there was any disposition 
shown on the part of those who think as | think to do away 
with one dollar of the silver circulation to-day in this country, 


ntirely 


rid « the 


amounting to some $650,000,000? The object is to maintain it; 
and speaking for myself 

Mr. BERRY. I yielded for a question; not for a speech 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Very well. I wish to know, then, where 


the Senator has ever heard the utterance, either in 
ber or elsewhere, of any such disposition as he avows? 
Mr. BERRY. lIassert, in answer to the Senator from 


this Cham- 


Ni 


ote 


Ww 


in the single gold 
standard, but I said that such would be the effect of the act that 
it would stop the coinage of silver; that it would discredit it; 
that it would have the effect throughout the civilized world to 
show that one of the greatest nations no longer wants to recog- 


nize silver as one of the metals. 

L tell the Senator he can find it in Republican papers of the 
East, many of them, and if | am not mistaken he will find it in 
speeches in the RECORD, not made in the Senate, where the 


speakers announced that they were in favor of selling the silver 
bullion as a commodity and eventually disposing of even th« 
ver dollars now in circulation. I to the Senator that of 
course the simple repeal would leave the silver money now in 
circulation as part of the money, but I have asserted that « 
tually theeffect of such an act would be to put us on a direct 
standard, and I repeat it to-day. 

As I was sayiug when I was interrupted, in speaking of those 
who si1id it was to increase the value of their securities, they 
come to the Congress of the United States and say, while it is 
true that we agreed to accept either gold or silver in payment 
of our debts, the option of the debtor, yet we ask you to stop 
the coinage of silver, to use the power intrusted to you for the 


a1\@- 


Say 


yven- 


vold 


‘ 

mt 
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benefit of all, to force our debtors to pay in gold alone. They 
ask this when they well know that all gold will necessarily be 
come more valuable 

The Senator from New Jersey himself can not deny that if we 
stop the coinage altogether of one of these metals the other 
metal will necessarily appreciate in 1¢ and purchase more 
of the products of this country than it would if we coined both 
goid and silver. 

They ask it when they know it wiil be far ore difficult for 
their debtors to meet their obligations, when they know it will 
largely decrease the price and thereby largely increase the 
amount of all farm products required to meet these obligations 
in this more valuable metal. And the only yn they give for 


asking it is, that foreign nations demand it; and that by reason 





390 


of unwise laws heretofore passed at their bidding, confidence has 
been destroyed and the people no longer trust the banks, and 
they ask it with the more assurance because they have never 
made a demand of a Republican Congress that has not been ac- 
ceded to, and they hope a Democratic Congress will be equally 
ace 

Mr. Pres 
that it seems to me that it would only require to be stated in or- 
der that it might be defeated. But in every paper, in all reso- 
lutions passed by boards of exchange, boards of trade, and by 
bankers’ conventions, we are told that it would be dishonest to 
pay these debtsin adepreciated silver dollar. In the first place, 
the silverdollar is not depreciated. Itis as good to-day as a gold 
dollar and passes everywhere for its full value. 

But suppose it were depreciated, how can it be dishonest to 
pay according to the terms of the contract? The contract says 
that the debtor may pay in either gold or silver, at his option, 
and I assert that there can be no dishonesty in forcing the 
creditors to stand by the contracts. If one of our citizens agrees 
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as you say you desire to do, and thereby place us upon a single 
gold standard, and what will be the result? Weall know that 
there is not sufficient gold in the world to do the business of t 
entire world. Mr. Rothwell, special agent of the Elevent 
United States Census, on gold and silver, says, in a recent publi 


| cation, that the Director ofthe United States Mint estimates t 


lent, the monstrous injustice of this scheme is such | 


the business of the world is carried on with $3,632,605,000 in 


| and $4,000,000,000 in silver, and that 67 per cent of the pop il 


tion do their business on a silver standard and the rest of { 
world use both gold and silver. 


Let the conviction once become general that silver has to be 


| destroyed, and the action of this Governmentin adopting a gold 
| standard would largely increase that belief, and what would 


the consequences? There would at once commence a gener 
scramble for gold. Each nation would seek to increase its 
reserve, and in their eagerness to obtain it its value would 


| crease enormously, and it would force a universal reduction of 


to pay his neighbor so many bushels of wheat or corn at astated | 


period, and at the option of the debtor to pay in either wheat 


or corn as he might choose, if, when the time comes, wheat is | 


high and corn is low, does any man call it dishonest to pay in 
the cheaper product? 

it can not be because that was the agreement, and the creditor 
took the risk when he made the contract. And so, when these 
creditors of the Government, and of individuals, agreed to ac- 
cept either gold or silver at the option of the debtor, they took 
the risk and they can not complain that they are not paid as the 
contract provided they should be. 
any man doubt thatthey would demand the most valuable metal, 
and could anyone call them dishonest for so doing? 

[t is the creditors, the holders of these securities, who are seek- 
ing to repudiate their obligations and ask the Congress of the 
burdened to pay more than they promised to pay. Hence it is, 
Mr. P 


wages, and no man can calculate or estimate the suffering and 
distress that would result from this universal derangement of 
business and decreaseof values. Farm products would fal! lower 
and still lower in price, and it would be impossible to meet 
existing obligations in a money so largely increased in value, and 
universal bankruptcy would follow. And can any man who lov 


| his country and sympathizes with his people look without f 


If they had the option does | 


and apprehension upon any bill which promises to be the means 
of destroying one-half of the money of the world and to 
further lower the price of the products upon which our pe: 
are dependent to meet their obligations and to retain tl: 
homes? 

But we are told that while the double standard is right, yet 
can not adopt it, for the reason that European nations will ney: 


| consent to it, that we are not strong enough within ourselves to 


regulate and direct the character of currency necessary to do th: 


| business of the people; that the principal European nations h: 
United States to aid them in forcing those who are already over- | 


esident, that all the publications, all the resolutions, all | 


the letters with which our mails have been flooded for the last | 
few months, asking for the gold standard only, come from those | 


who hoid these obligations, come from those who own the capi- 


laborers’ union. 
Men instinctively know where their interests are, and the 


profound solicitude of those who demand a single gold standard 
for the benefit of the laborer and the producer, who they say 


would be most benefited, deceives no one. The same cry was 
raised in 1869, when they secured the coin bond in lieu of the 
greenback bond; the same cry has been urged from vear to year 


of the act of 1873, and the history of the world shows that when- 
ever capital has sought legislative aid in its unjust schemes; and 
whenever it has attempted to rob the laborer of the just rewards 
of his toil it has been done under cover of well-laid schemes of 
professed solicitude for the laborer—the producer. 

jut, Mr. President, these are not the only objects sought by 
those who advoeate the single gold standard. Behind these, al- 
ready avowed by some and will soon be openly advocated by 
others, stands the scheme to force the Government to issue ad- 
ditional bonds, and, of course, with such bonds comes the chance 
of large speculations. 

Yeall remember afew monthsago whata pressure was brought 
to bear upon the Secretary of the Treasury to issue additional 
bonds. If such bonds could be secured the national banks might 
be indefinitely continued. 
Secretary to issue these bonds were so eager for gain that they 


ths gold standard, and therefore we must also have the go 
standard. Our forefathers did not so think. 

Mr. President, I have no doubt that away back in the days « 
L776 many men were found who argued that while a republica: 
form of government was best, yet most European governments 


| had kings for rulers, and we therefore must have a king : 
tal of the country, and not one from a farmers’ organization or a | 


| existed. 


If such argument had prevailed our Republie would not h 
If Europe is to dictate our financial policy, then 1 


| declaration of Mr. Jefferson, that these were free and indep: 


| dent States, is not a true declaration. 


If we are to wait 
jurope to act, if we can do nothing without her consent, th 
we are not an independent people, but the slaves and dependent 

of a foreign power. Itseems to me we ought to adopt a po 


| for ourselves and provide that which we think best for our 0\ 
in support of tariff laws, which have constantly robbed the | 
laborer and the farmer; the same ery was put forth in support | 


people, without regard to foreign governments. 
We have been told often recently by the Republican press, 


| doubtless will be told again by Republican Senators, that 


should follow in the footsteps of England. They point to Eng! 
as a guide in this matter, and say that England, by the adopt 
of the single gold standard, has brought universal prosp: 
upon her people; yet these same Senators have stood upon t! 
floor within a few years and pictured the inhabitants of Eng 
as being in the most deplorable and distressed condition of 
people upon the globe, and attributed the poverty of the pex 


| of England to her policy of free trade. 


When they desire to increase the wealth of the East at the 
pense of the South and West by unjust tax laws, then they p 
to the people of England as being in such a helpless and depress: 


| condition as to excite the sympathy of all mankind; but wh 


And those who were pressing the | 


well nigh produced a panic throughout the country, regardless | 
| four States of the Union in which I feel the most interest, and 


of the injury and suffering which would come thereby. 

If the gold standard be established as the only money of the 
country, who can assure us that the next move will not be to re- 
tire our greenback circulation and thereby give the national 
banks absolute control of our paper circulation? By a combined 
effort of the binks of the country, they can collect together and 
demand a redemption of a sufficient amount of legal-tender notes 


| greatest sympathy. 


in gold to force the Secretary of the Treasury to sell bonds and | 


procure the gold. 
will be absolute masters of the situation. 
The only restraint they have upon them now is the power of 


if the Secretary of the Treasury had exercised that power a few 


He will have no choice in the matter and they | 


they seek to rob the South and West by acontraction of the c 
rency, then they point to England as a model of prosperity 
a country whose example we ought to follow. 

Mr. President, it is the prosperity of the people of the fo 


the distress of the people of the South and West that excit: 
It is for the American people that w 
here to make the laws, and I believe this Republic is str 
enough to define its own policy and make its own laws with 
submitting to the dictation of any other power or government 
I have not gone, Mr. President, into statistics at any leng' 
to show the use in the different nations of gold and silver. ' 
show the rate of increase as to population, the increase o! 
business of the American States, nor have I produced figures 


| show that this increase of population and this increase of b 
the Secretary to pay silver at the option of the Government, and | 


months ago in the payment of Treasury certificates issued for | 


the purchese of silver bullion, as somany of his friends through- 
out the West and South hoped he would do,I firmly believe that 
the attempt to repudiate the promises of the Chicago platform and 
force us to a gold standard would have been speedily abandoned. 

Repeal this law, Mr. President, and put nothing in its place, 


no 


ness has been far greater than the increase in the production 
gold and silver; but this fact is admitted and will not be den 
by anyone. Nor have I thought it necessary to show the vario 
prices of cotton, of wheat, of almost every other farm produc! 
getting lower and lower year by year, and dating their fall wit 
the date of unfriendly legislation to silver, attributable, as I be- 
lieve, in a large measure, to the high tariff and contracted cur- 
rency. 
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My reasons for not collecting these figuresare that my experi- 
ence here has taught me that mencan juggle with statistics and 
figures to prove almost any proposition they may desire, and that 
there is no surer way of confusing and misleading than a 
y of figures, often untrue and incorrect. But there are cer- 
rreat f all the world knows and no man ought to 
dis and it is upon these facts that I rest my cause. One of 
these is, that to destroy one-half of the money in the country will 
enhance the value of and increase 
remiining half. 

nother fact is, to foree men to pay their debts in gold alone 
when that gold has been by unfriendly legislation to silver 
largely increased in value, when they have agreed to pay ineither 
gold or silver, is legalized rob! ery. Mr. Beck said ina spe ech 
delivered in this body in 1885, and I have never heard it denied, 
that 

There isnot an outstanding obligati 
municipality. corporation, or indiv 
cepta harged by payment of the present 


long 


cts that 


tail 
ute 


+} = = > 4) 
the purchasing power Of the 
. 
n of the United States or of any State 


can not be legally and ac 


tandard sil r doliar. 


which 
ny di 

Another fact is, that the contraction of the curreney, a reduc- 
tion in the circulating medium, will reduce the price of every 
farm product throughout the agricultural States. 

Another fact is, that if it required both gold and silver to do 
the business of the eountry while we had a limited population, 
and much less business than now, then there is not suflicient 
gold alone to do that business when both the business and popu- 
laticn have increased vastly. 

It is upon these propositions that I stand, and if they be true, 
then the adoption of the single gold standard would be acrime and 
would result in the most disastrous consequences to the people. 

L regret, Mr. President, to differ with some of my Democratic 
friends upon this question. I believe in the Demoeratic party, and 
have followed it with the same faith and devotion that our blind 
chaplain has followed his God; and whatever may be its acts, as 


a party, it will receive my loyal support, and I will rally under | 
its banner as long as it floats, as I believe it is founded upon the | 


true principles of free government; and in taking the position 
I do here to-day, and in voting tosubstitute in the place of the 
Sherman law a bill which will provide for the coinage of both 
gold and silver I know that Lam in theexaet line with the Demo- 


‘ratic platform passed at Chicago in 1892, and upon which we | 


> 
( 
elected the President and both Houses of Congress. 


i believe that the President of the United States is a man of | 


the highest, and most patriotic purpose; aman of greatability, 
thoroughly honest, : 
his opinions. He has often deelared in favor of bimetallism. 
He stated itin his letter of aeceptance, when he was nominated 
at Chicago, and waselected on that promise; and [ am confident, 


notwithstanding his failure to discuss bimetallism in his mes- | 
sage, that. he will approve any bill which both repeals the Sher- | 


1 


manlaw and provides for the circulation of both 
on such terms as will give them equal value. 
Give us a chance to try our plan. You have tried yours, first 
in 1873and again in 1890—by passing in 1873 a law which de- 
monetized silver,and by passing the Sherman lawin1890. Both 
have proven disastrous failures. You have by these and other 
laws in the interest of wealth and capital well-nigh ruined the 
eountry. Letus try our plan. 


gold and silver, 


acentury. It worked well then, and prosperity prevailed; why 
can not it work for the interest and welfareof the people to-day? 
Give us both gold and silver free coinage; 


chance before the mints. If they will not circulate upon terms 


of equality at the present ratio of 16 to 1, then we can change | 


the ratio. 
{am not wedded to any particular ratio, but I believe at the 


present ratio every dollar coined would be as good as a gold dol- | 
I ask that we do as we promised the people when they gave | 


lar. 
us power, that we will give each of these metals anequal chance 
at some ratio, and [ believe in good faith that we should keep 
these promises. 
by definite and specifie promises and then violate the promise. 
As I before stated, I regret that the Demoeratic party can not 
presenta united front upon this question, and I regret thatsome 
of my Demoeratic associates have difierent views from my own, 
but my first duty is to the people of my State, whose commission 


| hold and whose agent I am; and, believing as I do that their | 


iaterests will be promoted by the adoption of adouble standard. 
I shall so vote. 

The low price of cotton,so long continued, has forced many of 
the people ef the South to borrow money and to mortgage their 
farms for its payment. To compel them to meet these ebliga- 
tions in gold alone, and pass a law that would further depreciate 
the value of their cotton, which is their sole dependence, is 
equivalent to an act of confiscation of their homes. It will be 
in the changed condition of affairs an impossibility for them to 


| who, | unde 
| 


nd absolutely fearless in the expression of | 


[tis not a new or unheard-of plan. 
[t was in force in this Republic for more than three-quarters of | 
; pen 
| er lly, | 
give both an equal | 


It. is not fair to obtain the votes of the people | 
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Mr. PASCO. Mr. President, [ will ta 
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way to the 
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(On Priviles 
to the Montana coutes tion case 
Senator from New Hampshire |Mr 
rstand, desires to m 
olution offered by the Senator f 


LfnC SOMme remarks 
om Massachusetts 


in I o this 


whieh Vv S under dist ssion yester 


sent of the Senator who has the matter in charg: 


PROPOSED 


Mr. GALLINGER. L ask that the 
from Massachusetts |Mr. LopGe} and 
by myself may be reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER rhe Sena 
shire asks that the regular be informally laid asid 
the purpose of taking up a resolution, which will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. L 
August 8, 1893, as follows: 

Whereas Congress 
the unfortunate « ind 

Whereas some me: in be obtaine 
unconditional repeal of the purchasing clauses 
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Mr.GALLINGER. Mr. President, in common with 
tor from M and New England Repu 
:vor the repeal of section | of the 

silver law, and am ready to vote for it at 
moment. But Ido not agree with the 
abused law is largely responsible for existing finan 
admit that the repeal of the purchasing cluuse of 
will undoubtedly something toward re: i 
abroad in our financial system, und that 

benefited by an increased demend for our sec 
countries, for which we i 


wsachusetts, 
so-calle 
the ¢ 


penutor 


do 


shall rec 

[do not pretend to special knowl 
but after reading innumerable so-cal 
lem, and listening to thea! 
sides of this Ch 
that one might as well attempt 
water as to expeet that the repeal of the purchasi 
Sherman silver law will entirely rem 
stringency. 

Reealling the strong words 
litical arguments into this disc 
speak plainly what I belie 

whether it pleases or di pieases 
side of this Chamber. 

And in this connection it should not be 
litieal gauntlet was thrown down by the | 
he charged that the business and monetary disturbances of the 
country are due te unwise laws enacted by the Republican purty. 


‘1Ve gold in exchange 
sige of the fi 

ed * 
Le spe hes 


irresistil 


mber, | am istibly 


to cure DuUnLONS \ 


+} 
tl 


e pt iti 
My a=s8o le 


®,. W De 
wise, and 
forgotten that 


resident himself, v 
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[ believe, Mr. President, that the Sherman silver law has infi- 
nitely less to do with business depression to-day than the antici- 
pated onslaught of the party in power on the McKinley tariff 
law. A prominent newspaper in my State has well said: 

Of allth t s theories ever projected by a desperate party toaccount 
forhard times the one now advanced by the Democracy, that banks are sus 
pendin factorie sing, merchants failing. and business generally is 
being para d simply because the Government is adding to the circulat- 
ing mediu f the country four or five million just such coins as have been 
in use for fifteen years, and are now eagerly taken by everybody at their 
face alu the silliest. Hard times are upon us. Harder times than the 
American people have seen or dreaded since 1857, and they grow harder every 
day. They are hard gnd are growing harder because a party which has de 
clared * ir tothe death upon the protected industries of the country ”’ is in 
undisputed control of the legislative and executive branches of the Govern- 
ment. They will grow no better until it is certain that this party can be | 


turned from 


its purpose or forced to stay its hand; 
protective tariff is not to be smashed. 
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untilit is settled that the 


[t is a singular circumstance that in the history of the country 


the cry of distr 


ss is always uttered by a Democratic President. 


No Rept iblican President ever found it necess: ury to tell the peo- 
ple of this country that its monetary and business interests were 


in a deplorable condition. 


True, we had something of a panic 


in 1873, due to overspeculation and the investment of fabulous 


sums of 
account to the 
to the 


money in railroad construction, but that was of small 
industrial interests of 
present alarming state of things. 


the country as compared 
In 1857 a like disaster 


to the present one overtook the country, and the similarity of 
language then used by a Democratic President to that of the 


present Chief Exe 


extent of suggesting plagiarism. 


BUCHANAN, DECEMBER, 1857. 
The earth 
abundantly; our great staples com- 


mand high prices, and up till within 


has yielded her fruits | 


cutive is strikingly 


| 
j 
t 
| 
| 
| 


instructive, 
Look at the deadly parallel: 
CLEVELAND, AUGUST, 1898. 


Wit plenteous crops, with abun- 
dant promise of remunerative pro- 
duction and manufacture, with un- 


a brief period our mineral, manufac- | usual invitation to safe investment, 
turing, and mechanical occupations | and with satisfactory assurance to 
have largely a of the general | business enterprise, suddenly finan- 
prosperity Ve have possessed all | cial distrust and fear have sprung up 
the elements of material wealth in | on every side. 


rich abundance, 


yet, notwithstanda- | 


ing these advantages, our country in | 


its 
in a deplorable condition. 

In the midst of unsurpassed plenty, 
we find our manufactures suspended, 
our public works retarded, our pri- 
vate enterprises abandoned, and 
thousands of useful laborers thrown 
out of employment and reduced to 
want. Under these circumstances a 
loan may be required before the close 
of your present session, but this, al- 
though deeply to be regretted, would 
prove to be only a slight misfortune 


monetary interests is at present | 
| ble to meet the demands of frightened 


Numerous moneyed institutions 
have suspended because abundant 
assets were not immediately availa- 


depositors. Surviving corporations 
and individuals are content to keep 
in hand the money they are usually 
anxious to loan, and those engaged 
in legitimate business are surprised 
to find that securities they offer for 
loans, though heretofore satisfac- 
tory, are no longer accepted. 

Values supposed to be fixed are fast 
becoming conjectural, and loss and 
failure have involved every branch 


even to the | 





when compared with the suffering | of business, 


and distress prevailing among our 
people. 

Mr. President, it is well understood that when the last Dem- 
ocratic national platform was constructed the party did not ex- 

ect to come in possession of all departments of the Government. 
They hoped for the election of their candidate for President, and 
expected to carry the a branch of Congress; but they had 
no expectation that the Senate would be Democratic. Under 
that condition of things they made a declaration which they 
did not themselves believe, expecting to be able to hide behind 
a wicked Republican Senate, and lay upon that body the blame 
for failure to ‘legis! ite on the tariff. W thy, Mr. President, if the 
Democratic party really believe what their platform declared— 
if a Democratic President and Democratic Senators really be- 
lieve it—what a spectacle it is for them to allow an unconstitu- 
tional law to remain on the statute books for over five months of 
Democratic ascendancy without an effort to repeal it! 

The fact is they do not believe that high tariff laws are uncon- 
stitutional; for they know that the Supreme Court of the United 
States has repeatedly affirmed the constitutionality of such leg- 
islation. 

7 amendment gives the Democratic party an opportunity to 

sape from their own folly. It puts off tariff legislation until 
1897. when the Republican party will again be in power, the only 
party that has shown a capacity to deal with great economic 
questions in this country. 

Mr. President, we had prosperity for nearly three years under 
the Sherman silver law, during which time we had a Republi- 
can President and a Republican Senate. 

But the Democratic party wanted a ‘‘change.” They induced 
the laboring men. of the country to vote with them, and the 
change came. It came on the distinct issue that the existing 
tariff law is a fraud and unconstitutional. 

Then came unrest on the part of business men and manufac- 
turers. They were confronted by this astounding Democratic 
platform upon which the country had been carried. Business 
operations were curtailed; capital, always timid, began to hide; 
manufacturers became alarmed, and the small investors clamored 
for theirmoney. The result is known to all men. 








| I believe, 
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This is a currency pinic, not due to a scarcity of mone y intl 
country, but due to hoarding, principally a result of an) 
hension that the business of the country will be harmed 


nus 


| repeal of the tariff iaws now on the stx tute books. 


Mr. President, the manufacturers of New England are to-d 
in actual distress, as the junior Senator from Massachusetts 
truthfully depicted. 

In the last Congress, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vrs 
grew eloquent over a report thit reached his ears thatthe M 
dlesex mills in Massachusetts had paid a 36 per cent divide 
Of course no such dividend had ever been paid, but it did 
in the campaign which followed. To-day, instead of t! 
of Massachusetts or of New Hampshire paying 36 per cent or 
cent dividends, their doors are closed, their spindles sre 
and there must be some reason for this outside of the silver 
islation of the Republican party. 

Let me call the attention of the Senate to three object les 
that came to my attention only a few days before I left my h 
In the city of Nashua, N. H., is one of the largest boot and 
manufacturing establishments in the country. [temploys al 
1,000 men, and for the months of June and July the books of +} 
establishment show that over $450,000 worth of manufact 
goods were sent away and less than $40,000 in cash was ret 
to that establishment. Does any sane man believe that this 
dition of things is due to the silver legislation of any party in 
this country? 

Another object lesson is to be found in the great Amos 
corporation, in the city of Manchester, N. H., employing thou- 
sands of men, the largest cotton-manufacturing establishment, 
in the entire country. Today, for the first time i 
its histor y, the doors of that great manufacturing establishm 
are closed and every spindle in it is silent. 

Mr. PEFFER. Will the Senator permit me to ask hin 
question for information? 

Mr. GALLINGER. With pleasure. 

Mr. PEFFER. I ask as to when the particular establishment 
to which the Senator has just referred was organized and b: 
business? Along in the fifties, was it not? 

Mr. GALLINGER. About that time, as I remember, 

Mr. PEFFER. How did that establishment manage to 
along under the tariff of 1857 ? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have only this to say, that the) 
manage to get along under the tariff of 1857, but they were 
so prosperous at that time as they have been of late years, un 
sides, they did not pay one-half the wages under the low 
of 1857 that they have paid under the Morrill and the McK 
tariff laws. They managed to get along during the troublous 
times of 1873 without closing their doors, but to-day, for the first 
time in their history, their doors are closed and their spind|: 
silent. How long that condition of things will continue I do not 
know, but I do know that absolute alarm pervades the minuf 
turing circles of New England to-day, and that they ar 
fearful that disasters, such as language would be inadequ:t: 


| portray, are going to overtake the manuf: icturimg industri 


that portion of our country. 

Now, Mr. President, docs anybody suppose that the who! 
dry goods housesare refusing to buy Amoskesg ginehams be: 
they are afraid that when the bills come due they will be allo 
to pay them in dollars worth only 60 cents? Is it strang 
people do not buy Amoskeag ginghams for future use when | 
great Democratic party is pledged to practically abolish the duty 
on them, and open the home market to the stocks that have been 
accumulating in England since the passage of the McKinley 

Is it any wonder that manufacturers hesitate about piling up 
goods which they may be obliged to sell in free compet 
with those produced abroad by labor costing only two-t 
what they pay for it here? What is there strange about t 
and how will the repeal of the Sherman law help out that con- 
dition of things? 

Is there anything mysterious in the fact. that with an ave 
bitter and all-powerful enemy of every protected indust: 
the White House, and with both Houses of Congress pled: 
carry out his destructive purposes, capital goes into hidin: 
dustry ceases, and bankruptcy runs riot through the cou 
I discover nothing mysterious in this matter. It is the 
outcome of the triumph of a party pledged to the destruct 
high protection in this country. 

The third object lesson that came to my attention was the ! 
that the Antrim cutlery establishment in my State, alarge ! 
ufacturing industry employing several hundred hands, th 
built up one of the most beautiful villages in New Englan 
has given steady employment and high wages to an inte! 
community, has recently closed its doors for three or four days e 
week for the first time in its history. Almostat the very mo 
when that establishment was closing its doors the consul of ft 
United States, Benjamin Folsom, a cousin of the President of the 


t 


ee 


hee 


1893. 





United States, was making a speech to the operatives in cutlery 
in the city of Sheffield, in England. Whatdid thatofficer of the 
United States, a cousin of the President of the United States, 
say to the men who are making cutlery in competition with the 
cutlery maaufacturers in thiscountry? Among other things he 
said to them: 








ere are many things I should like to say There are two or three pra 
tical things I can say to you which are of more importance than any résumé 
r rhistory. England's greate ‘ i I ie Un i States 
and, in spite of tariffs that have been ra i t foreign countries, there | 
is i must continue to be, a great a! ul trade ) re fy » England 
to America. 


Andas Mr. Folsom uttered those sentiments to that great meet- 
ing, being about to take his leave to Sheffield, 
‘nelish hearers admiringly cried out, ‘‘ Hear! Hear!” 
Eng 5+. 


You have passed—— 


is consul 


Mr. Folsom said— 








his | 


- 


the worst period; you have crossed the highest barrier that can be raised 
between the United States and England in the way of trade obstructi 
{Applause.} I will tell you why this is. For the first time since the yeal 
j he Democratic party, which has been the party of free trade, is for the | 
fix time in power, not only in the executive, but in both it legislative 
branches. [{Applause.] During the former term of Mr. Cleveland he was 
blocked by the Senate standing between him and the House of senta 
tives, Which was Democratic, and therefore no bill could be pa 1 which 
was not in the shape of a compromise. When the struggle came on for 
the Presidential election last year the Democratic party, for the first time 
in its history, took fair and square ground, and made a straight out-and-ou 
issue between protection and tariff for revenue only Hear, he 

If you will pardon me, I will read to you the two slight plan! m- 
ocratic platform upon which the Presidentof the United State: i 











ipon which the Congress which is now in power, and w con 

ned upon the 7th of next month, Was elected, and you will see that so soon 

he financial question is disposed of, which is merely a preliminary, and 
must be disposed of before the regular meeting of Congr next great 
question is the tariff, in which you are interested, and which the President 
and both Houses of Congress are ple x to reduce. Applause The Dem 
ocratic platform upon which Mr. Cleveland was elected says We denounce 
Republican protection as a fraud; a robber of the great majority of the 
American people for afew. We declare it to be a fundamenial principle of 
the Democratic party that the Federal Government has no constitutional 


power to impose and collect tariff duties except for the purposes of revenue 
only, and we demand that the collectionof such taxes shall be limited to the 
necessities of the Government when honestly and economically adminis- 
tered 

We denounce the McKinley tariff law, enacted by the Fifty-first Congress, 
as the culminating atrocity of class legislation ; and we indorse the efforts 
made by the Democrats of the present Congress to modify its most oppress 
ive features in the direction of free raw materials and the cheaper manu 
factured goods that enter into general consumption; and we promise its re 
ay as one of the beneficent results that will follow the action of the people 

n intrusting power to the Democratic party. Since the McKinley tariff went 
into operation there have been ten reductions of the wages of laboring men 
to one increase. We deny that there has been any increase of prosperity to 
the country since the tariff went into operation, and we point tothe dullness 
and distress, thé wage reductions and strikes in the iron trade, as the best 
possible evidence that no such prosperity has resulted from the McKinley 
tariff. . 

After reading that platform of the Democratic party, and em- 
phasizing the fact that the Democratic party was the party of 
free trade, Mr. Folsom, an officeholder of the United States, and, 
be it remembered, acousin of the President of the United States, 
further said to the cutlery manufacturers of Sheffield: 

I am not saying one word as to whether protection or free trade, or a 
tariff for revenue only, is the best thing for the United States or not. I am 
Pepe J giving you the facts, and you can judge for yourselves. [Applause. ] 
In closing my career in Sheffield as consul of the United States, it affords 
me satisfaction to think that before another twelve months has rolled by 
Sheffield will not be subjected to the onerous and oppressive tariff duties 
that have restricted her trade. [Applause.] 

Think of it, Mr. President; think of it, Democratic Senators; 
what a spectacle it was for an officeholder of the United States, 
and acousin of the President of the United States, saying to an 
English audience that he was not discussing the question as to 
whether the legislation of the Democratic party would aid the 
United States or not—that seemed to be of no consequence—but 
he was congratulating them that it would roll from Sheffield the 
onerous burdens that are upon them at the present time! Is it 
any wonder, Mr. President, when that utterance was being 
made in the great city of Sheffield, that the cutlery manufac- 
turers of New England were alarmed? Is it any wonder that 
under those circumstances the only cutlery manufactory in my 
State concluded to close its doors for a portion of the time? 

The cutlery manufactured in New Hampshire is protected 
under the McKinley tariff law sufficiently to enable it to be manu- 
factured in competition with the cutlery made in Sheffield, En- 
gland. Butaconsul of the United States, and a cousin of the 

Don . 7 : . . 

E resident, assures our English competitors that that tariff duty 
is to be removed, and that they will have increased prosperity 
at the expense of American manufacturers. 

Will it be any wonder, under such circumstances, if American 
cutlery establishments all over the country close their doors ? Is 
itany wonder that American manufacturers refuse to accumulate 
manufactured goods which they may have to sell in competition 
with the product of the underpaid labor of English manufactur- 
ing towns ? 


Mr. President, I do not desire to further detain the Senate; 
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Let the bill reported by the Senate Finance Committe: 


mitting banks to increuse their circulation to the par the 
bonds deposited, be enact into law. Then let this resolut 
amended as | propose, be promptly passed. C dene oO 
finances will at once be strengthen oth at h 
trade will brighten, and other era of prosperity. pos 
to the marvelous pros erity ol tl iministration ot i 
Harrison, will speedily come to the people of the Unit 
SENATOR FROM MONTANA 

The PRESIDING OFFICER ( N t in 
The Ch iir lays before the Senate t sul ! Dus en 
will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A resolution providing th Lee 
admitted to his seat as a Senator from Montan 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, notice was g the « d 
that on Wednesday this resolution would be « ed up 
Senate requested to consider it until it was disposed of. | 
very oDy 0 s that the mors impo tant are t publie esti 
which a pending, the more importint the right of the Stites 
to be fu repr sented. So Il have no olo to make f in- 
sisting upon the determination of titles to seats here. e in 
the pre sence o the rrea}l p iblie eal umity which is pon t t 


ple. 


L understand that the Senator from Florida |Mr 


intended to address the Senate to-d Vy; has some disords 
throat which makes it inconvenient for him to speak 
but that he will be ready to goon to-morrow Therefore I g 
gest that this resolution shall ) over until to-morrow, u ss 
some other Senator is ready to speak upon it. 

Mr. FRY] The Senator from Florida has en t) ° 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no object he 
resolution will be passed over. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. HOAR. I now suggest that we have vote on the reso 
lution of my colleague |Mr. LODGE]. 

Mr. PASCO. TheSenator from South CarolinalMr. BUTLER 
is notin his seat. He yesterday gave notice of an amendment 
to that resolution, and | therefore suggest that the res tion 


fro over now. 

Mr. HOAR. We might have a vote onthe amendment of the 
Sen :tor from New Hampshire | Mr. GALLINGER] in that e'se 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr.COCKRELL. I think we had better proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business, and therefore | move accordingly 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Missouri 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After ten minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reop sned. 


Is there objection to the pres- 


TREASURY NOTES 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I ask leave at this time to submita 
resolution, on which I ask immediate action, if there be no ob- 
jection. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 
The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 


AND GOLD COIN. 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby rected 
to report to the Senate what amount, if any, of the Treasury notes sued 
under the act of July 14, 1890, commonly called the Sherman act, have been 
during the present month redeemed by the Governme: at the iest of 
the holders thereof, in silver dollars, and whether the holders of tes 
were advised, at the time of such redemption, that th« ould h it 


stead of silver if they so desired 


The Secretary of the Treasury is also directed to inform the nate 
whether gold coin has been recentiy presented to the Treasury Depa ent 
or any subtreasury, and silver dollars asked in exchange theref ind, if 
so, if such exchanges have been made, and whether the Department would 
or could exchange silver dollars for gold coin if requested todo so by holders 


of gold. 


The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to: and (at 3 o’clock and 12 minutes 


p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, August 
7, 1893, at 12 o’clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by thu August 16,1893 
ENYOYS EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY. 


George William Caruth, of Little Rock, Ark., to be envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United States to 


Sencite 


Portugal, to which office he was appointed during the | cess 
of the Senate, vice Gilbert A. Pierce, resigned. 
Luther F. McKinney, of Manchester, N. H., to be envoy ex- 


traordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United St.tes to 








SIA 


Colombia, to which office he was appointed during the last recess 
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| 


| general, 


| Gooding, 


of the Senate, vice John T. Abbott, resigned. 

William EK. Quinby, of Detroit, Mich., to be envoy extraordi- 
navy and minister plenipotentiary of the United States to the 
Netherlands, to which office he was appointed during the last re- 
cess of the Senate, vice Samuel R. Thayer, resigned. 

‘Thomas L. Thompson, of Santa Rosa, Cal., to be envoy extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United States to 
Br |, to which office he was appointed during the last recess 
of the Senate, vice Edwin H. Conger, resigned. 

[NISTER RESIDENT AND CONSUL-GENERAL. 
WeDonald, of Lynchburg, Va., to be minister resi- 
dent and cons ngs ul of the United States to Persia, to which 
office he was appointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice 
Wat kK. Sperry, resigned. 
SECRETARIES OF LEGATION. 

George B. Anderson, of the District of Columbia, to be sec- 
retry of the legation of the United States at Rio de Janeiro, | 
Brazil, to which office he was appointed during the last recess 
of the Senate, vie a F. Markell, reealled. 

tephen Bonsal. of Baltimore. Md.. to be seer ‘tary of tl he lera- 
tion of the United State 8 to « ‘hina, to which oftice he was ap- 
pointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice Howard Mavr- 
tin, recalled. 

Owen McGarr, of Chattanooga, Tenn., to be seeretary of the 
leg ition of the United States to Chile, to which office he was ap- 
pointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice Fenton R. Me- 


led. 
art, 


Creery, recal 


Henry C. St of Denver, Colo., to be secretary of legation in 


Guitemala and Honduras and e onsul gene ral of the United States 
to Guatemala, to which office he was appointed during the last | 
recess of the Senate, vice Samuel Kimberly, reealled. 
Jacob Sleeper, of Boston, Mass., to be secretary of the legation | 
and consul-general of the United States at Bogota, ( olombia, to | 
which office he was appointed during the last recess of the Senate, 
vice Jeremiah Coughiin, recalled. 
COMMISSIONER. 

John Goode, of Virginia, to be commissioner on the part of 
the United States under the treaty for a claims commission, con- 


cluded between the United States and Chile, August 7, 1892, to 
which office he was appointed during the last recess of the Sen- 
ate. 
CONSULS-GENERAL. 
Wendell A. Anderson, of Lacrosse, Wis., to be consul-general 
of the United States at Montre: ul, Canada, to which office’ he was 


Knapp, recalled. 


Joseph G. Donnelly, of Milwaukee, Wis., to be consul-general 


| the | 
appointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice Charles L. | 





of the United States at Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, to which office 
he was appointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice 
Warner P. Sutton, reealled. 

Darius EH. Ingraham, of Portland, Me., to be consul-general of 
the United States at Halifax, Nova Scotia, to which office he 
W ppointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice Wake- 
field G. frye, recalled. 

Alfred D. Jones, of Raleigh, N. ©., to be consul-general of the 
United States at Shanghai, China, to which office he was ap- 
peinted during the last recess of the Senate, vice Joseph A. 
Leonard, reealled. 

Wallace S. Jone Monticello, Fla., to be consul-general of | 
the United States at Rome, Italy, to which office he was ap- 
pointed « ine the last recess of the Senate, vice Augustus O. 
Bor n, rec lled. 

Daniel W. Maratta, of Fargo, N. Dak., to be consul-general of | 
the United States at Melbourne, Australia, to which office he | 
was appointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice George 
H. Wallace, resi rned, 

Frederic C. Penfield, of Hartford, Conn., to be agent and con- 
sul-general of the United States at Cairo, Egypt. to which office 
he was appointed during the recess of the Senate, vice Edward 


recalled. 
B. Richman, of Muscatine, 


Little, 
Irvine 


C. 


Iowa, to be consul-general 


of the United States at St. Gall, Switzerland, to which office 
he was appointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice 
Samuel H. M. Byers, recalled. 

John B. Riley, of Plattsburg, N. Y., to be consul-general of 
the United St&tes at Ottawa, Canada, to which office he was ap- 


peinted du 
Lay, rev 

Van Leer Polk, of 
the United States at 


ing the last recess of the Senate, vice Richard G 
led. 

Nashville, Tenn., to be consul-general of 
Caleutta, India, to which office he was ap- 
pointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice Samuel Mer- 
rill, resigned. 


KE. Spenver Pratt, of Mobile, Ala., te be consul-general of the 


| Charles Price, 





Avaus 


T 16, 


United States at Singapore, Straits Settlements, to which 
he was appointed during the last recess of the 
Adolph G. Studer, recalled. 
Victor Vifquain, of Lincoln, 
United States at Pani: Colombia, 
appointed during the rec 
Adamson, recalled 
SOLICITOR OF INT 
Robert T. Hough, of Ohio, 
vice Alphonso Hart, 1 


‘a 


Sanat 
YWOUALV, 


Nebr., to be c ynsul- 
to 


the 


al 
fenerai ol 


which office 


, Vice 


ima, 


last 1} 


° ’ 
ss ol pennte 


ERNAL REVENUE. 
to be solicitor of 
sioned. 


\SSISTANTS ATTORNEY-GI 


d, of 
Cotton. 
Howry, of Missi 
Leonard W. ¢ 


CHIEF JUS 


NERAL. 


inia, t assistant attorney 


resigned. 


Holmes Conra Vir 
vice John B. 
Charles B. 


vice 


ssippi. to be assistant 

yLby, re ioned. 

ARIZONA. 

Albert C. Baker, of Arizona Territory, to be chief ju 

the supreme court of the Territory of Arizona, vice H: 

resicned. ; 


LICE, 


ASSOCIATE JUSTICE, OKLAHOMA. 


of Oklahoma 
of the 


frank Dale, 
the supreme court 
Clark, removed. 


Territory, to be associate ju 
Territory of Oklahoma, viee Joh 
ASSOCIATE JUSTICE, 

Owen T. Rouse, of Arizona Territory 
of the supreme court of the Territory of 
Kibbey, removed. 

ASSOCIATE 

Harvey W. Smith, of Utah 
of the supreme court of the 
Blackburn, removed. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 

Jose ph N N. Miller, of Alabama, to be attorney of the 
States for the southern district of Alabama, vice Mor 
Wickersham, resigned. 

Emmet O'Neal, of Alabama, to be 
States for the northern district of Ala 
sons, jr., removed. 

Henry D. Clayton, of Alabama, to be attorney of the | 
States for the middle district of Alabama, as provided by 
ter 220, laws 1893, volume 27, United States Statutes at La 

Everett EH. Ellinwood, of Arizona Territory, to be atton 
United States for the Territory of Arizona, vice Tho 
Wilson, remoyed. 

William E. Shutt, of Iinois, to be attorney of the | 
States for the southern district of Llinois, vice James 
nolly, resigned. 

Charles W. Seals, of Louisiana, to be attorney of the | 
States for the western district of Louisiana, vice Milton ( 
ner, resigned. 

Sherman Hoar, of Massachusetts, to be attorney of the | ; 
States for the district of Massachusetts, vice Frank D. : 
removed. 

Andrew Fuller Fox, of Mississippi, to be attorney of - 

States for the northern district of Mississippi, vice M. . 
gomery, removed. 

Robert. B. Glenn, of North Carolina, 
United States for the western district 
resigned. 

Daniel R. Murphy, of Oregon, to be attorney of the 
States for the districtof Oregon, vice Franklin P. Mays, 

Harry Alvin Hall, of Pennsylv: inia, to be attorney of th 
States for the western district of Penns ylvania, vir 
Lyon, resigned. 

Charles Kk. Gorman, of Rhode Island, te be attorney . 
United States for the district of Rhode Island, vice 
Gardner, whose term expired March 19, 1893. Ke 

William Perry Murphy, of South Carolina, to 
the United States for the district of South Carolina, vi 
Lathrop, resigned. 

John W. Juda, of Utah Territory, to be 
States for the Territory of Utah, vice 
signed. 

A. J. Moutague, of Virginia, 
States for the western district 
Craig, resigned. 

William H. Brinker, of Washington, to be attorne: 
United States for the district. of Washington, vice Pat 
Winston, removed. ; 

Cornelius C. Watts, of West Virginia, to be attorney ' i 
United Stat:s for the district of West Virginia. vice Georg 
Sturgiss, removed. 
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UNITED STATES MARSHALS. 


ive |. Muserove, of Alabama, to be marshal of the United 








cites forthe northern district of Alabama, vice A. R. Ninin- 
‘ emoved. 
* id RR. Morrissette, of Alabama, to be marshal of th 
T ed States for the southern district of Alabama, vice Ben- 
1 W. Walker, removed. 
lliam H. Tisdale, of Alabama, to be marshal of the United 
Gintes for the middle district of Alabama, as provided by chap- 
_ laws 1893, volume 27, United States Statutes at Large. 
We iam K. Meade, of Arizona Territory, to be marshal of the 
Tnited Sti tes for the Territory of Ari ona. vice Robert H. Paul, 
r dd. 
wson F. Lannan,; of Delaware, to be marshal of the United 
St for the district of Delaware, vice Henry C. Mahaffy, re- 
muel C. Dunlap, of Georgia, to be marsaal of the United 
States for the northern district of Georgia, vice A. FE. Buek, 
J ed. 
William B. Brinton, of [linois, to be marshal of the United 
States for the southern district of L[linois, vice Charles P. 


Hitch, resigned. 


Robert L. Luckett, of Louisiana, to be marshal of the United 
States for the western district of Louisiana, vice John Vigneaux, 


A rned. 
’ ‘hn S. MeN ily, of Mississippi, to be marshal of the United 
States for the southern district of Mississippi, vice Frederick 
W. Collins, removed. 

George M. Humphrey, of Nevada, to be marshal of the United 
States for the district of Nevada, vice James A. Moore, whose 
term ¢ xpired October 12, 1892. 


Edward L. Hall, of New Mexico, to be marshal of the United 
States for the Territory of New Mexico, vice Trinidad Romero, 
removed. 

vitt D. Nix, of Oklahoma Territory, to be marshal of the 
United States for the Territory of Oklahoma, vice William 
Grimes, removed. 

Henry C. Grady, of Oregon, to be marshal of the United 
States for the district of Oregon, vice Louis T. Barin, removed. 

Otto Peemiller, of South Dakota, to be marshal of the United 
States for the district of South Dakota, vice Cyrus J. Fry, de- | 
ce ased. 

Stephen P. Condon, of Tennessee, to be marshal of the United 
Stutes for the eastern district of Tennessee, vice W. S. Tipton, 
whose term expired March 30, 1893. 

Richard C. Ware, of Texas, to be marshal of the United States 
for the western district of Texas, vice Paul Fricke, whose term 
expired March 27, 1893. 

Nat M. Brigham, of Utah Territory, to be marshal of the 
United States for the Territory of Utah, vice Irving A. Benton, 
removed. 

James C!. Drake. of Washington, to be marshal of the United 
States for the district of Washington, vice Thomas R. Brown, 
removed. 

Samuel S. Vinson, of West Virgini 
United States for the district of West 
White, resigned. 


a, to be marshal of the 
Virginia, vice Henry S. 


JUSTICE OF THE PEACE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBI 
Oliver P. Johnson, of the District of Columbia, to be justice of 
the peace in the District of Columbia (to be assigned to the city 
of Georgetown), vice Mathias V. Buckey, deceased 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, August 16, 1893. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, 
tev. SAMUEL W. HADDAWAY. 
Che Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
LEAVE TO COMMITTEE TO PRINT. 


(he SPEAKER. TheChair will lay before the House an order 
which the joint commission of Congress to inquire into the status 
of the laws organizing the Executive Departments desire to hav: 
made, 

Che Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That the joint commission of Congress to inquire into the status 
of ae organizing the Executive Departments be authorized to have printed 
and bound testimony taken by it and documents connected with the inquiry 
With which it was charged during the Fifty-third Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection this order will be made. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 
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ntleman from Massachuset 


Mr. McCALL. Mr. Speaker, I 
osition advanced in this House by most of the opponents of 
| bill, that the que 
lism: but [ do not agree with those gentlemen 
represents monometallism and which side represents bimetalli 
To my mind it is as clear a 
the policy of the Government in purchasing 4,500,000 ounc: 
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r, and in our havin 
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I believe, Mr. Speaker,in bimetallism sofar as it can be main 
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would be—that as we have parted with our gold we have piled up | fect of the great responsibility of the office he now holds, with | 
silver. | hand upon the throttle of that mighty engine which can start 
Mr. Speaker, it will not require any very long time, it will not | stopall our wheels of industry, has been to sober him, as it 
be u very distant day when this Government, at this rate, will | sober any man who had at heart the interests of his count 
have parted with so much of its gold that it will be compelled to | [do not imagine that it is necessary here to repeat any ¢ 
susp nd gold payments, and the result will thus inevitably be the | old classical arguments about the desirability of the gold 
expulsion of all our gold from circulation, and the placing of the ard as against the silver standard; and I may sny here that] | 
country upon a silver standard. | no stock whatever in the exploded theory that we can h 
And that is the essential question at issue here to-day. What | double standard. I do not believe you can have any «& 
standurd do we propose to maintain in this country? What is | standard of value any more than you can have a double , 
our dollar? You might infer that a “dollar” was simply a fiat | measure or a double pound weight. It seems to me th 
of the Government, an umbra, a piece of that very intangible | must adopt some standard in value; and while, from the n 
and unmeasurable thing called the ‘‘faith of the Government.” | of the case, we can not get anything that is inflexible, that 
You might infer that any other word containing the same num- | never rise or decrease in value, it is our duty to adopt th 
ber of letters, if it was emitted by the Government, would have | least which will put us on terms of equality with the other t 
the same value. | ing nations of the world, and which will possess, in the | 
But there is this significant thing in the situation, this extra- | degree obtainable, the quality of stability. 
ordinary coincidence, that what we call our dollar is worth pre-| If we take the value of gold as compared with labor, w 
| 
| 
| 


) 


cisely, and has been since the first day of January, 1879, the | think is fairly the unit of production, we shall see that g 
amount of gold in the gold dollar. That is the striking fact. | labor during the last twenty years have maintained thei 
That means simply that we are upon a gold standard. That | tions to each other, and that wages expressed in terms 
means that the gold dollar is, in effect, the dollar of ultimate re- | are at least equal to-day to what they were twenty year 
demption, and every one of our dollars, whatever may be the in- | not greater. 
trinsic value of the material of which it is made or upon which it But gentlemen say you must take commodities as th: 
isstamped, whether it is worthless paper or whether it is silver, is | sure of value. Now, Mr. Speaker, I submit that commodi 
worth precisely the value of the amount of gold in a gold dollar. | not constitute a proper test. If twenty years ago an art 
That results from the fact that this Government has since 1879 | quired so much human labor in its production, and to-d 
declared its purpose to convert every kind of its dollars into any | article is produced by the mere automatic motion of a m 
other kind that any person may desire. The consequence has | at one-third the cost at which it was produced then, 
been that so long as it could maintain payment upon the basis | should have, with reference to human labor, only one-th 
of the gold dollar, which is the most expensive dollar, that would | value thatit had then. The work of amachine does not « 
be our standard of value. But when we see the gold flowing | this matter. 
from our Treasury we see that the Government is approaching The work of a machine, except as it may involve the ing: 
the point where, although it may have the willingness, it can not | of the inventor, to whom money is paid for the inventi 
have the ability to redeem its promises, and when the time ar- | the cost of labor in producing the machine, should co 
rives then it will have to go to the basis of the next most valua- | nothing whatever in the transaction. 


ble dollar. And now let us see what terrible burden is laid on the 
So, instead of your dollar being anything intangible or a sub- | class in this country. Twenty years ago, for instance, yo ; 


ject of mere imagination, it will then be the amount of silver | have loaned a man $100. That $100 required on your par 
contained in our present dollars, or in whatever silver dollar | tain amount of labor to procure it. To-day that man ret 
we may hereafter adopt, if we adopt free coinage. Believing, | you $100; and I submit that this sum of $100 should req 5 
then, that the important question involved in this debate is the | much human labor to-day to procure it as was required t 
question of standard, it seems to me that we ought to consider | cure $100 when you lent him that sum. I submit it w 
for a moment whether it is wise to-day for the United States to | most unjust if to-day the man should undertake to repay - 
adopt a silver standard in preference to a gold standard. any commodity which, by reason of the invention of « n 
What does that involve? It is said that silver was demone- | chine, costs to-day only $20 in labor, although at the ti: 
tized in 1873 by this Government, by Germany, by France, and | original loan was made the cost would have been $100 in | 
by other nations, and that, as a result of that demonetization, Consider the improvement in various processes of huma 
there has been a far less demand for it, and, consequently, that | Sixty years ago the labor involved in carrying a bushel o! t 5 
it has gone down in value. Now, Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding | from a point west of the Missouri river to New York wou! q 
the reduced demand for silver, caused by the demonetization of | been one hundred fold in excess of the amountof labor in 
1873, you will find that, in the face of that decreasing demand, | in the original production of that wheat. But by reason 
the product of silver has constantly increased, and to-day the | proved methods of transportation that wheat can to-day | 
annual output of that metal is nearly 250 per cent greater than | down in New York for aninfinitesimal fraction of what it 
it was in 1873. It has gone up so that to-day silver can hardly | have cost then. Shall we select some metal as our stan 
be ranked among the precious metals, and the new output of this | value which will go backward and simply record what \ 
metal, to say nothing of the stock at present existing in the | cost of a given transaction sixty years ago—which will ts 
world, amounts to nearly 6,000 tons per year. par with the obsolete and expensive methods of twen' 3 
Now, in view of the fact that the mints of all the civilized and | ago? I submit‘that the most nearly correctunit of value 
of the greater part of the heathen world have been closed to | get is the unitof human labor, which is the unit of pro 
silver, I submit that it would be madness for this Government to- | and as measured in that gold has been the most stable. 





day to go uponthe silver standard and, atleast, thereby shoulder Mr. Speaker, there is another reason in favor of t! a 
the new output of silver. But that is not all. I think there is | standard besides the reason that it is the better standard 
a great deal in the argument, though I do not think it should | gold standard is the existing standard in this countr) e 


have the force that has been given to it, that the silver of other | should require some very potent reason to justify us in c! ng 
nations, especially if there was any rise in the value of the article | that stindardtoanother. Butitisasked: ‘* Why do you 
by reason of our adopting free coinage, would be unloaded upon | to diminish the amount of your money when we are h bs 
us. Those nations would seize the opportunity to unload their | money famine; when all our industries are crying 
silver upon as, precisely as Germany did in 1873 and 1874. Itis | more money, why should you go to work and practi 
said that the German Government sold its silver at a loss. monetize a ad part of the money of the country "’? 
Mr. Speaker, it might have sold itssilver at aloss as compared | Mr. Speaker, there never was a more patent fallacy t! 
with the arbitrary ratio fixed in the German coinage, but there | This country is not suffering from lack of currency or « 
has been no day from that time to this when the German Gov- ing medium. If you will compare the Treasury repor' @ 
ernment could not have purchased back, if it desired, that very | Ist of August in this year with the Treasury report of 0 
silver at less than what it received: so that it would have made previous, you will find that there has been an incress 
by the transaction. amount of circulating medium to the extent of at least * 
It seems to me entirely clear that the result of our going upon | 000; and when you take into account the $20,000,000 of gold 
the silver basis would be to expose this country to the great | since the Ist of August has reached New York, and the i! > 
fluctuations ia that metal and in the value of our dollar, and that, | of ten or fifteen millions more in the national bank circu 
by reason of our alone a to carry silver as against all | it is entirely clear that our circulating medium to-da) 





the rest of the world, we would see a constant shrinkage in the | 000,000 more than it was a year ago. F 
value of our dollar. Why is it, then, that our business has declined? It 6 z 
We should not have free coinage.simply because Mr. Carlisle | from a variety of causes. I hive no doubt that the fear o! i 
is not a pattern of consistency and apparently has seen a new | ical change in the tariff has contributed to a considerable « t 
light. I do not agree upon many political questions with Mr. | and has curtailed the operations of our manufacturers. But \' hi 
Carlisle, but he possesses the instincts of astatesman; and the ef- | to be observed that this depression did not begin with the s‘o} 
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ing of mills and the consequent tightening of money; b 
vhen. with the wheels of our mills revolving, with our manuf 
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] 

V . . . 

turing establishments having orders upon which to run, t 
} 

1 
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e had to shut down because of the lack of money, it is clesr | 


there is some cause which affects those who have money 
ting x fear which is paralyzing the business of the country 

“o long as this Government is able, and so long as the peopl 
believe it 
entirely controlled in the kind of money they select by consid- 
erations of mere convenience. But the moment the point is 
reached when it appears that the Government may not be able 
to redeem all its money in gold, but that some holders of its obli- 
gations will be obliged to take a less valuable metal, then con- 
venience gives place to fear; the bill holder becomes timid; and 
from the effect of this impulse of fear there is a locking up of 
our money from actual use. 

Gentlemen call this a conspiracy to tighten the money marke 
but there never was such a widespread and universal conspir cy 
since the world began. It does not affect merely the great finan 
cial heart of this country, the city of New York, where the 
bankers to-day see their deposits constantly decreasing, 
the national banks have run below their required reserve 
$15,000,000—but this distrust has appeared in Boston, in Chicago, 
in Denver, and in cities beyond the Sierras; and I believe it is 
due toa fear which can chiefly be traced to the effect of the policy 
of the Sherman law and the continuance of the purchase of sil- 
ver upon our circulating medium. 

I have said what to my mind are the chief things which should 
be considered here in this discussion. In the first place, we have 
in this country to-day about the sum of $650,000,000 in silver. 
That is all that we can stagger under. Butif we stop where we 

re, | believe we can carry that amount and return to our nor- 
mai financial condition, but it is necessary to stop there in order 
to prevent a further contraction of the currency which would re- 
sult by the demonetization of gold, and in order to keep us from 
a silver standard. 


The only thing for us to do, in view of the policy of the other | 


nations of the world, is to take up the battle and fight, not 
merely for ourselves, but for the common interests of mankind: 
and in that view to go into a struggle with the other nations of 
the world for gold. That is the surest way to fix the interna- 
tional status of silver. We will never get there—to the point 
desired by those who favor silver—if we are content to load down 
the energies of the nation with a burden that would swamp the 
greatest nation that ever existed by attempting to carry the sil- 
ver of the world alone 

[ do not care, sir, whether the Republican party or the Demo- 
cratie party was originally responsible for the passage of this bill, 
or what motives or methods were involved inits passage. I will 


ment. But I believe that they were dealing then with an evil, 
and this movement was made, as the President of the United 
States has said in his message, by the conservative financial ele- 
ment, with the intent to solve an existing grave question of 
finance. But whether the Republican party was responsible 
originally or not, I believe that it stands here to-day ready to ter- 
minate its responsibility. 

The Democratic party unanimously voted against the act of 
1890. It unanimously voted against that act when it had not 
been tried, and when it might possibly have been a measure of 
wise and sound finance. Is it not, then, most extraordinary 
Mr, Speaker. that the operation of that act should produce a 
change, and such a change, in the policy of the Democratic 
party? L[submit it would be scarcely to the glory of the Demo- 
cratic party if they stood out opposed to that policy when it 
might be for the financial interest of the country and become 
converted to its support by the disaster and the ruin which have 
followed from putting it into practice. And that. Mr. Speaker, 
would be simply their attitude to-day if they fail to adhere to 
the position they took when this act was originally before the 
Congress for consideration and when it originally passed the 

iouse—an attitude of uncompromising hostility to it. 

Now, sir, to go outside of the two points on which I have been 
speaking I desire to say that I have listened with somewhat of 
‘mazement to some remarks on this floor concerning the bankers 
of thiscountry. Ihave nodoubtthat there are some very wicked 
men in the country engaged in this business. Itismy experience 
With mankind that while we are all generally good you will find 
a bad lot here and there, and sometimes very bad men are found 
in Wallstreet; and we find alsosome bad men in Missouri. Under 
our complicated social system the banker of the country is just 
us Necessary as the farmer. The farmer’s crops could not be 
moved from the place of production to the place of consumption 
but for the banker. 


Great railroad enterprises could not be inaugurated, important | 


industries and interests could not spring up throughout the 


able, to redeem all its money in gold, people will be | 


where | 
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| gold standard in this country, if we do not desire 


country, if there was not some place where the business men 
e enterprising men of the country could go and get money to 
rry the nto executio) The b nker is it hecessal t oO 
our institutions, and is entitled to as much respect as a her 
class of business men in our commun ty And, sir, when | look 
it what they have done during the st few months, beari 
they have borne the brunt of this tempest, a tempest that thre 
| ned to engulf both them and us, and when I see the courage 
shown in the face of decreasing deposits and increasing deticits 
when I see the ingenuity of the expedients to which they have 
resorted in order to maintain the vast interests intrusted to their 
careand prevent the breaking down of the business of the country, 
so far from speaking of them in terms of derogation as ‘‘ Shy 
locks,” or ‘‘ gold bugs,” or other epithets of derision, I should 
say that they are entitled to the admiration and support of the 
country. 
Mr. Speaker, I say, in conclusion, that if we want to msintain 


n the 
from 
vitul- 


to continue this 


want to maintzi 
to drive 
our business every drop of the rich, red, golden blood that 
izes every civilized nation, if we do not wish 


1e two metajs in circulation here, if we 


paralysis of business, and subject our farmers to the system of 
| exchange that ischietly responsible for the degradation and prac- 
tieal slavery of the Indian peisint. we will have to repeal the 
| act of 1890 unconditionally. And while we may not restore confi- 
| dence in the minds of the people at one blow, we will go very 


far towards remedying the depression which has settled 
all of the industries of the country. [Applause.] 

Mr.COOMBS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to preface the remarks [am 
about tomake, with the request that [ shall not be interrupted. | 
shall notexpect or ask from this House the courtesy ofanextension 
of the time which has been grantee | not oceupy it 
all; you will all have the opportunity to answer in your own time 
any statements that( make. Ishall attempt to mak 
teous remark, and expect the same courtesy of treatment from 
this House that I have always received. 

[ shall try not to cover the s»me ground which 


upon 


to me MAY 


eno dal 


yur- 


has been so 


| ably covered on both sides of this question 


Although I am a citizen of the State of New York, and one of 
the delegation from that State, I shall not attempt to defend the 
city of New York. Shedoesnotaskitof me. She does not need 
it. Her splendid record i Who ever saw 
mugnificent spectacle than is now presented by the banks and 
the merchants of that great city, with the storm beating upon 
their heads from all , calmly, quietly, consistently holding 
their ground, and at the same time holding out the hand of help to 
every section the country? New ls 1 
against the charge of selfishness, for whenever did hun 


her defense. a more 


] 
sides 
de t¢ 


anity 


or ‘ ork nee Is no nse 


| call upon her, whether it be in aid of a Southern city stricken 
admit that the Republican party was responsible for its enact- | 


by the plague, 


flagration, tha 


or of any community impoverished by flood or con- 
t New York was not the first torespond? Gentle- 
men, I do not defend New York; she has defended herself; and 
in speaking of New York I include my own grand city of Brook- 
lyn. 

[ send to the Clerk’s desk, in order to lay a foundation for the 


| remarks [am to make, an editorial that appeared in the Iron 


Age. The Iron Age is a newspaper devoted to the iron interests 
of the United States. I may say that it is Republican in politics 
but it is nonpartisan in its loyalty. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
THE DISCOURAGING OUTLOOK FOR BUSINESS, 


The business situation steadily grows more unsatisfactory Trade is 

| shrinking in every direction, and all branches of busin« are participating 
in the distress which envelops the country like a dismal fog. The wail of 
the unemployed is heard on all sides. Factories are idle that had not been 


' 


| 





known to close except for repairs within the memory of the present genera 
tion. Towns that have never before felt the blighting touch of adversity are 
struggling with the problem of feeding the hungry, who almost outnumber 
the fortunate ones still blessed with employment. In a manufacturing city 
in the central West, possessing diversified industries in such an advanced 
state of development that its prosperity seemed founded on a rock-rooted 
basis, there is at present not asingle establishment of any moment in opera 
tion, and a loaf of bread is not to be had oncredit. The inhabitants have 
seen paralysis affect oné industry after another, and they now understand 
for perhaps the first time in their experience what is meant by hard time 

No relief is to be had by tramping to some other locality where there may 


be factories in operation, because those are probably running on half 
or with a reduced force, and there is no chance for a stranger 

It seems like mockery in such a time as this to say that the country is 
really in a sound condition and that thedistress is of am artificial character 
But was there ever seen in the history of the worid such a series of financial 
reverses among really solventinstitutions? Manufacturers fail with assets 


largely in excess of their liabilities. Banks go to the wall with their safe 
filled with good securities. Merchants close their shutters because they are 
only in need of a comparatively small amount of cash to discharge pressing 


liabilities. In the throng of insolvents there are, of course, not a few who 
had attempted to carry too heavy a load for their capital; but this country 
can now show the most remarkable collection of solvent bankrupts ever 


een under the canopy of heaven. Business men of all kinds hay aken 
refuge in receiverships, that they may secure the protection of the courtsin 
saving valuable properties that would be ruthlessly sacrificed in th 
There appears to be no value at present in any kind of property whate 
and to offer it for sale means to instantly depreciate it enormously) 


crisis 


ver, 


The restoration of values appears to be a simple matter and to lie wholly 
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with Congress. The early repeal of the Sherman act and the authorization 
of a bond issue to increase the gold reserve, thereby insuring the mainte 
nance of our silver currency on a par with gold, would impart contidence to 
the people at once, and the further hoarding of money would be cue ked. 
It will, of course, require sometime for trade to resume its wonted course, 
as the disturbance to business has been very great. There ay also be some 
halting in certain branches of industry and commerce until it is definitely 
known what changes may be made in the tariff schedules. But the first 
thing necessary to check the awful demoralization in the business of the 
countr is to reéstablish our currency on a sound basis. To this end all 
pati yuld earnestly work, and partisan cries should be stified until it 
is accomplished, 

[ have been requested by the New York Hardware Board of 
Trade to present a petition to the same end, which I will ask 
the Clerk to read. It is signed by the representatives of the | 


iron interests of the United States, the largest manufacturers of 
hardware in the United States. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


1e following is the petition of the Hardware Board of Trade of New York, | 
with the list of signatures up to date: 

‘The undersigned, business men and merchants, believing that restora- | 
tion of confidence is absolutely necessary to avert further disaster, and that 
it is the duty of our legislators to do everything in their power to bring 
about sach restoration of confidence, respectfully but earnestly urge upon 


Senators and Re 
* First 
“Second 

sion 
“Third. That an expert commission be appointed to consider and recom- 

mend a scientific plan of currency based on the experience of other coun- 
tries, and adequate to the requirements of a great commercial nation.” 


presentatives at the extra session the following steps 
That the purchasing clause of the Sherman silver bill be repealed. 
That no substitute of any kind whatever be enacted at this ses- 


Now, Mr. Speaker, this is only one of the thousands of peti- 
tions representing thousands of sections and interests in this 
country that have come up to this House. If I should attempt 
to detail the instances of suffering and of injury to business, it 
would more than take up the time that is allotted to me. In no 
section of the country does there seem to be so much ignorance 
in relation to the sulfering and to the actual condition of the 
country as in this city of Washington, the focal point of the 
United States. But I shall not attempt to supply what you 
ought youselves to possess. Understand that this cry comes up 
notfrom Democrats or Republicans alone; not only from the 
banking interests, from the life-insurance interests, from the sav- 
ings-bank interests, from the exporting interests, from the cot- 
ton-growing interests, from the grain- growing interests, but 
from every interest and fromevery hamlet in this broad country. 

That ery went up to the President. Much against his will, at 
first, he was forced by the cry so universal to call this extra ses- 
sion of Congress, and in a message which I claim, for simplicity, 
for patrioti-m, and for sympathetic interest in the affairs of the 
people, has not been surpassed by any state paper, he calls our 
attention to the situation and lays the responsibility upon us. 
He might have said at the conclusion of that mess: “Tris a 
condition, not a theory, that confronts us.” 

How have we met that responsibility? Iagreed,much against 
my will and better judgment, to the arrangement by which it 
has been brought before the House. It seemed wise to those 
whoare best versed in parliamentary matters. We had to make 
an arrangement with those who were not willing that this plain, 
simple call and demand of the people should be met, by a com- 
promise which permitted a drag-net to be drawn through this 
House and every phase of the silver question to be canvassed 
before the real question and demand of the people was answered. 

[t seemed to me—and I do not want to be discourteous to those 
gentlemen—that if they had had the confidence in their cause 
which they profess to have and which life devotion to it seemed 
to indieate, that they should have removed thisevil, which they 
themselves acknowledged to be an evil, before anything else was 
done. They do not defend this legislation which is now upon 
the statute books. It seemed te me that they should have con- 
sented at the call of the people to remove this evil and trust to 
the future to vindicate their position on silver. But they did 
not take this eourse, and upon them is left the responsibility. 

During the fourteen days of duscussion and voting disaster is 
spreading throughout the land, the canker is eating deeper into 


ize, 


tion of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act. Howh 


demand been met? By the suggestion of a series of oth 
experiments, and a demand that these shall be consid 


this body before the acknowledged evil is removed. 
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[ ask, gentlemen, in all sincerity, throwing aside all 
| dice, standing here as representatives of the people, is 
treating the people fairly? Would net the manly co 
been to remove the evil thing and wait for time and ey 
the justice of the cause for further opportunities? I say 
f 





the body ‘politic, and the measures which might have relieved, if | 


quickly passed, may be inadequate to restore the depleted patient. 

This is all the more inexcusable for the reason that this body 
did not need more discussion of the silver question; for in the 
previous sessions the ground had been gone over so often that 
nothing really was left to be said. Events were speaking to 
us louder than oratery or logic. The lurid light of the con- 
flagration whieh was destroying our industries revealed unmis- 
takably the path of safety. 

The failure of the last experiment in silver legislation, a fail- 
ure 80 epperent that even its friendsdo not hesitate to admit it 
and its reputed author turns from it in disgust, demanded a 
remedy. The demand for repeal eame from the East, from the 
West, from the North, from the South; and from no quarter 
came a demand for its retention. I do not remember to have 
seen one petition, except from the silver States, for the reten- 
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whole country is turning to us for for 


onizing 


relief. The cry 


in its tone. Men who have withstood financial 


are holding on, counting the hours; institutions for sa 
sacrificing their assets while they wait. Manufacturing 
tries are perishing; the click of the shuttle, the whir 
pulley, and the thud of the hammer are dying out; m¢ 


are tra te to State: the 
fed by new material. 
ranizations and indu 


crg 
ymplish is being 


mping by thousands from Sta 
nd an irchy 

The work of building up ial 
which it has taken generations to ace ; 
mined while you say ‘Wait!’ Thecottonfieldsof the So b 
whitening with their fleecy contribution to the world’ 
tries; the wheat fields of the prairies of the West are yel 
with rich harvest of food for the world’s supply. An ap] 
help togather and market them comes, crying out for th: 
we have proposed,and which they have asked for, and y: 
“Wait! Wait until we have discussed for fourteen day 
new experiments; wait until we have made new records.” 

a week beenough?” ‘‘ No,” youreply; ‘‘ fourteen days.” 
you make it ten days.” ‘'No; fourteen days or obstru 
Upon you, gentlemen, again I say, rests the responsibili' 
all the danger that occurs in this country, for all the incr: 
demoralization while this discussion is going on. 

The first reply made to this call of the people was that 
a conspiracy. é 

Now, I sincerely hope and trust that the gentlemen m ie 
that claim are honest in their views. I have never hadoc 
to distrust their honesty; but it only shows how blinded thi 
by their extreme partisanship for silver. They claim th 
Wall street, the gold bugs, systematically conspiring 
ruin and disaster on the country in order to discredit that 
they have so long worshiped. I take issue with this. 
movement—and I will attempt in some measure to repeat 
I said in the last Congress in relation to the evolution of 
demand for a better currency—the movement of all ad\ 
nations in the direction of a gold standard isa natural ev 
made necessary by the evolution of commerce. Financ 
tems are but the handmaids of commerce, and have thro 
generations been based upon its requirements. 

In the early ages, when nations had very little int 
with one another, there was no harmony of constructio: 
tion. Each nation, having to do only with its own peop! 
devise and maintain its own independent standard of val E 
systems of finance. With the increase of commerce and 
nication began the necessity for a closer approximatio. 


are being 


SOc 


= 


to 


ing closer as centuries advanced, and universally recog 4 
a necessity. Crude methods and standards were Saatliaa! % 
nated as the profits of transactions became closer, and a : i 


of the fittest became the rule. 

If sueh were the case when the world’s international 1 f. 
tions were carried on large margins of proiit, how mu : 
important now, when by the increase of facilities of co: 
tion through steamship and cable the world has be: 


closer together, and profits have been reduced to the mi sa 
requiring the greatest accuracy and certainty of calculat a 
responding in time with decrease of profits. That bh a 
natural and necessary evolution in the standard by whic! bi 
are measured. From copper the evolution was to si y 
from silver to a mixed standard of silver and gold. N be 


silver the pressure from commercial necessity is in t! 
tion of gold. 

Legislation, where it has registered its decrees, h 
recognized what was before decided by the force of 
the great movements of human enterprise—more pow 
the decrees of councils, the enactments of Parliaments 
laws of Congress. This necessity was first recognized 
European Governments who, on account of their proxim 
felt the necessity for having a precise standard in order 
the close competition of trade between themselves. ‘he 





niaed the need of having asingle standard, without \ a 
trode was more or less speculation, and could not be c.! y 
upon the prevailing fine lines of margin. F 


Centuries of experienee in commeree had taught the: 
If they found it necessary to guard ag: rinst this in 1873, w 
product of gold was as 112 against a silver preduction o! 
much more important is it now for us, when the produc 
gold is as 124 to asilver production of 183. If the demou 


ee. 





f silver was the result of a conspiracy, as is alleged by the 
cilver producers, and echoed on this floor, the ** conspiracy wy 
1 which every nation that recognized the laws of commerce 


h » part. 


- 


~ 


).. Mr. Speaker, it was not a conspiracy or a combination, 
tural and proper movement in the interest of order, sta- 
hilitvy,and safety. Commerce demands, in the presentage of the 
d, instruments of precision. It needs them, and any nation 


| 

which fails to adopt them will inevitably fall behind in the race. 
you say that my reasoning simply applies 1e merchant? 

[ answer you, gentlemen, that commerce and the merchant 
only the servants of the producers, whether of agricultural or of 

anical products. It is the merchant's province to 

0 the world and find cets for the productions, and th 
extended the marke rtainty there of rem 


tive prices. Competition will never, under normal cor i- 


+ a 


in 
; 
to tl 


are 


0k 
ma 
+ 4} 
t 


he more ce¢ is 


tions, permit the merchant to become the master of the pro- 
ad lr’. 

‘he merchant is, of necessity, bound up with the producer. 
[It is only when abnormal conditions are forced upon commerce, 


requiring additional risk in its transactions, that the merchant 
can find opportunity for extraordinary profits, and then he ceases 
to be a merchant and becomes a speculator. The advent 
the speculator, the stock-gambler, find advantage in unst 
values. That is their business, and the more unstable the con- 
ditions the greater are their chances of profit to be gained from 
the poor, the inexperienced, and the undefended. b 
man engaged in legitimate business, to the an, tl 
est boon thatcan be given is stability of institutions and of values. 
\nother objection that has been made by the opponents of 
this bill of the people, is that it is a radical departure from the 
Democratic platform. I do not propose to say many words upon 
that point, but merely to offer twosuggestions. The Democratic 
party has always found its greatest strength in listening to the 
voice of the people and in regarding their demands, and should 
the Democratic party disregard this plain and unmistakable 
command of the people, it would lose the opportunity of bene- 
ing the people in the future. But, Mr. Speaker, i say that 
the Democratic party is not recreant to its trust or to the prom- 
ises that it made in its platform. Conditions have changed, and 
this change makes it necessary to halt in the course that they 

had laid out. 

The existing conditions did not prevail when the platform was 
adopted in Chieago. I charter a ship to load and proceed to a 
certain port. My charter is imperative that she proceed; does 

the captain of that ship, when a storm comes on and he finds 
that it means destruction and: shipwreck to proceed in a direct 
does he violate that charter when he tacks and goes in 
another direction? No man would be fool enough to claim that. 
7 Democratic party must to-day say tothe silver men, ‘‘ Wait! 
P. Experiments have not succeeded, and until greater security is 
xd for the results of 


urer, 


ly] 
ible 


poor n 


( rsa 
( ils 


: offers unything that you propose, we must 
q top all attempts to go in the direction of bimetallism.” 

Having answered the cry of ‘‘conspiracy,” and said afew words | 
®  inrelation to the alleged violation of the Democratic platform, 
= #icome now to consider the propositions which the so-called 
; ends of silver seck to attach asa condition to mesting the uni- 


versal demand for the repeal of the Sherman purchasing law. 
B And now, gentlemen, I make the broad statement, and shall prove 
before I get through, that these gentlemen have been careless 
in considerin f 


g the immediate consequences of the legislation 





f they propose. Itis bad enough that they try to replace a law 
bd nst which the people rebel, but by which the Government 
bs receive some profit, by another law by the operation of 


ich that profit is given away by the Government into the hands 
of the silver producers. 

But the great and fundamental error of their first proposition— 

» coinage of free silver at 16 to 1—lies, I believe, in a miseon- 
ception of the power of the Government. Now, as I read history 
in relation to coinage, it tells me this—that the Government 

not a creator of value in the coin, but an indicator ef what 
> market value of that coin was in the world; and that value 
is attested by the solemn seal and stamp of the Government. 
Tn early history, when the precious metals began to be used, 
they were paid out by weight. : 

\ little further we find that merchants of respectability 
mped the bars with their weight and fineness, and they be- 
to cireulate. By and by it was found that the bars of 
rchants were not always correct, and the Government itsel! 
assumed the duty which had been performed by the merchants 
and undertook to stamp upon these bars, or coin, or pieces of 
metal, what was the real intrinsic weight, quality, and value of 
the metal. Wherever in the history of nations this policy has 
been departed from—wherever coin has been debased or marked 


nhove " . : : 
eae value—there have invariably come destruction and 
saster. 
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Nov fe) ob ~ 
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) p yp 3 1 
the 1 is to itat IS tol ext, Ld tol to 
when I ch A re O ( 
with carelessness as tot 1} 
they have proposed, I di ‘ \ | 
ury and in circulation over fom 
Si y rao i I vhi nh i © \ a in st ut 
country, ¢ r in the shape « es d 
or th oO lver do s hic ( 

Su po ior a2 momen oy el t ve 
this House by which the leg tandard ) t 

0 j t the imm te eter OL tb ) ) f 
ver dollar ot the S41 U)J,000 now in th s l 
tion” [ t th ‘ i” ~ OS ? ( 
had deci t t 20 tol v the p! ) oO 
mediate y aiscr d d driv Py t eal 
dollar of tl $19,000,000? But you say t nb O 
Yes, that is so; but I asked the Director of t 
it would take to recoin the $419,000,000, a 
‘*It would take ten ye Lo recoin, at an rat t 
dollars in the Treasury or in circulation.” 

A MEMBER. We might issue certificates 

Mr. COOMBS, H y would you 1 t 
coin which was not of true value? [lev ( 
vise a means to cover that point. You evident hry 
thought of it, and you have exhausted a y mend 
Certainly if you should pass this amendment t ! 
propose vou would bring the country into 7) it 
disaster than it was before Think o ! . 
pass before this money could be brough in into 
Eleven cotton crops, elevencropsof whea nust be g ue 
marketed in the markets of the world, and by unwise 
tion you have taken from an insufficient curren £19,000 

Now, how can you answer that question I 
ratio 17 to 1, or 1S tol, or19tol, you accomplish the sam 
You havediscredited the silv lollar thatis now in existe! ! 
there is no way that I can see by which youc ivoid the r 
thatI have pointed out. Will vou dare to t 
of anew ratio under these conditio No, f n° ne 
is so insane in his advocacy silve If helo 
not sacrifice it 1 toat Way. It ould I ver ret fr l 
blow. 

Mr. MON rTGOMERY rose, 

Mr. COOMBS. No, I do not yield; you mu er t] 
question in your own time; my time is gettil Ico 
that there might be a time in some prospero nd i 
country when you could bridge that gap | 
we might accomplish that result; but you have 
that in this resolution; you have not thought of it 

Il ask gentlemen of this House who are hesitating,to « 


inwise it is to follow the lead of men who: 


how 





considering the measures which they propose. Ia 
gentlemen whether they have considered t os t 
ure to the cor ntry should it be adopted There r 
here who are sticklers for economy: they do i 
ing the people’s money unwisely 

Have they counted the cost? What \ ld be the cost to 
Government if we should raise the standaré 
require 81,017,630 ounces of silver to ke tl 
ratio, and the cost of mintage wo 34, m 
cost, independently ol the dam to ¢ merce 414.2 
you should adopt I 10 O itol i ( ( ire 60,763.2 


ounces of silver, price with th: 


eost of minting added, wo mak 1e@ expens 0,223,435 
the ratio be raiser is to I tl : ) l be required 40,508,000 
ounces of silver, whi ; h the ec of minta ould 
$35,022,612 to our in tedn . Li the ratio were d at 17 to 
1 there would bs required 20,254,407 ounces of silver, which, with 


519,58 


the cost of mintage, would amount to $1,801. 
Had you made these calculations, gentlemen, those of you who 


A400 


refuse to listen to the voice of the people—had you made these 
calculations before you injected these amendments into the bill 
of the people? During that ten years the savings banks would 
have failed and gone into liquidation, the poor man would have 
gone to the poorhouse; for remember that the mechanical part 
alone which you have provided for, I say again, would require 
ten years to accomplish. 

Then I come to the last clause, the revival of the Bland bill. 
That, I say, is inadequate to meet the existing conditions. The 
people have passed upon that experiment once before. It has 
been repealed. Something has been substituted. That has been 
found to bea mistake; and now we propose to go back tothe origi- 
nal mistake. Ifthe firstamendmentiscorrectin principle, the last 
isa mistake. If the first and the last amendments are correct in 
principle, the other four amendments are mistakes. There isno 
show of consistency in the whole situation, gentlemen. They 
are only fences that are raised here to defeat the wishes of the 

ycople and to call a haltin complying with their demands. But, 
i repeat, it is inadequate, and so were the suggestions of the 
distinguished ex-Secretary of the Navy. 

I asked the Director of the Mint how long it would take to 
coin $50,000,000 from silver bars. He answered: ‘‘ It will takea 
year and a half to coin fifty millions of silver dollars from the 
bars.” That certainly is not furnishing a ready remedy for ex- 
isting evils. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall not consume much more time. I think I 
have pointed out to you that the changed ratio would be a fatal 
mistake. I think I have established, by figures and by proofs 
which you can not deny, that we can not afford to make that 
mistake. 

And now, I may be fairly asked, ‘‘Whatremedy doyou propose?” 
1 propose, gentlemen, first of all, if the question remained for 
me to answer, to do just exactly what the people ask us to do, and 
put the responsibility upon them. The President has put it 
upon us. If we perform our duty in answering this demand of 
the people, we shall have relieved ourselves of the responsibility, 
and the result must rest with the people themselves. 

[| believe that it is the univers.l opinion of the people that the 
purchases of silver are accountable for this demoralization of our 
currency. You may not believe that they are correct, but they 
believe it, and sodo I. Acting upon that belief, they have, in 
anticipation of a storm, hoarded up the currency until there is a 
painful scarcity of it. Remove the cause and you will quiet 
their fears; with returning confidence the currency will again 
come into its ordinary channels. 

But I recognize the claim that some gentlemen of the South 
bring that we need a larger circulation. I do not for myself 
believe that it needs to be much larger. We should not overdo 
in our measures of relief. I would feel the way to recovery 
first, and apply milder remedies, In the first place, I would, as 
[ have said already, pass this bill of the people framed in accord- 
ance with their demands. In the nextplace, I would add some 
twenty millions more to the circulation of the country by per- 
mitting the banks to issue up to the full value of the Govern- 
ment bonds they have deposited; and, in addition, I would sug- 
gest another measure, and I ask gentlemen’s attention to the 
subject, for it is worthy of their consideration. 

One great difficulty is that we lack the proper distribution of 
money. Money finds its wey to the financial centers, and it de- 
moralizes them by giving rise to speculation. Now, what I 
would do would be to enact a law to make it illegalfor any na- 
tional bank to deposit its funds in those great commercial cen- 
ters and draw interest on the same. The banks were estab- 
lished in the various localities in order to furnish aid and assist- 
ance in financial matters to the citizens and enterprises of those 
localities. If they divert the funds which come from their de- 
positors to New York or Philadelphia or Boston, instead of using 
them to benefit local enterprises, they fail to that extent in per- 
forming their duty to the community in which they are estab- 
lished. *I would make it imperative that no national bank 
should pay interest on deposits from another national bank. 

I believe that this would remedy one great defect. I. believe 
if you should to-day increase the currency of this country $200,- 
000,000 that Texas would need money, that the prairie countries 
of the West would also need it, for it would all find its way, 
whether silver, gold, or paper, to the financial centers, and for 
the reason that there are greater opportunities there to use 
large blocks of money. The problem to which we might ad- 
dress ourselves with a great degree of earnestness is this: How 
to preserve the distribution of money in the localities where it 
is most needed. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I see that my time has nearly expired. I 
am very much obliged to the members of the House for the 
patience and attention with which they have listened tome. I 
can not, however, take my seat before making one more appeal 
for speedy, certain, ard promptaction. You gentlemen who are 
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making your record have made «a splendid record as si 
champions; your people will not doubt you. You have med 
the record you can, and any record, I fear, that you mak 
yond this will be injurious to you and injurious to your p « 
Your first duty is to restore confidence in the minds of 
people by removing the cause of their fears. 

lf you would save the savings banks and the savings o 
poor, repeal the law. If you would stop feeding the fires 
cialism and anarchy, repeal the law. If you would set the y 
of our factories in motion, repeal the law. If you would 
our cotton and grain crops made available, you must repe 
law. If you would save the laboring man from suffering d 
the winter which is approiching and during the coming 
repeal the law. [Applause.] 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, [shall accomplish my full pur 
if am able to impress upon the memb>2rs of the House th 
reaching consequenc ’s which muy follow our action and q 
their appreciation of the gvave responsibility which presses 
us. Historians tell us that the victory of Charles Mart: 
Tours determined the history of all Europe for centuries 
was a contest ‘‘ between the Crescent and the Cross,” and y 
| on that fateful day, the Frankish prince drove back the fo 
ers of Abderrahman he rescue the West from ‘the all-dest 
| ing grasp of Islam,” and saved to Europe its Christian ci 
| tion. A greater than Tours is here! In my humble jud; 
the vote of this House on the sub’ect under consideration 
bring to the people of the West snd South, to the people « 
United States, and to all mankind, weal or woe beyond 
power of language to describe or imagination to conceive. 

In the princely palace and in the humblest hamlet: 
financier and by the poorest toiler; here, in Europe, and . 
where, the proceedings of this Congress upon this problem 
be read and studied; and as our actions bless or blight we 
be commended or condemned. The President of the U: 
States, in the discharge of his duty as he sees it, has sent 
Congress a messige calling attention to the present fin 
situation, and recommending the unconditional repeal o 
Sherman law as the only meins of securing immediate i 
Some outside of this Hall have insisted that the Presi 
recommendation imposes upon Democratic members an o 
tion, as it were, to carry out his wishes, and overzealous f 
have even suggested that opposition to his-views might s 
the hardy dissenter to administrative displeasure. They d 
President great injustice who presume that he would forget { 
a moment the independence of the two branches of Con 
He would not be worthy of our admiration or even respect 
| demanded a homage which would violate the primary pri! 

of free representative government. 





TO WHOM ARE WE RESPONSIBLE? 


Let his own language rebuke those who would disrega 
ledges to their own people in order to display a false 
n the message which he sent to Congress in Decembe: 

he said, in words which may well be our guide in this; 
crisis: ‘‘The zealous watchfulness of our constituencies 
and small, supplements their suffrages, and before the 1 
they establish every public servant should be judged.” 

the many grand truths expressed felicitously by the P 
during his public career none show a truer conception o! « 
duty or describe with more clearness the body from whi 
member receives his authority and to which he owes 
sponsibility. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, it is before the tribunal established 
constituencies, and before that tribunal only that we m 
pear for judgment upon our actions here. When we « 
cepted a commission from 180,000 people we pledged ours!) 
to protect their rights from invasion and to reflect their wis 
to the best of our ability, and we must stand defenseless | 
the bar if our only excuse is ‘‘ he recommended it.” A! 
member, sir, that these constituencies include not b 
brokers, and boards of trade only, but embrace people ir 
station and condition of life; and in that great court from 
decision there is no appeal every voter has an equal voice 
the Democratic party understands the duty of the Represent 
is evident from the fact that it found it necessary to non 
in a similar recommendation made by the President in !>> 

In the message which he sent to the Forty-ninth Cong! 
the beginning of the first session, we find these words: 

Prosperity hesitates upon our threshold because of the dangers 
certainties sourrounding this question. Capital timidly shrinks fron 
and investors are unwilling to take the chance of the questionable Ss! 
which their money will be returned to them, while enterprise halts a‘ 
against which care and sagacious management do not protect. ; 
As a necessary consequence, labor lacks employment, and suffer! 
distress are visited upon a portion of our fellow-citizens especially | 


to the careful consideration of those charged with the duties of lec!s 
No interest appeals to us so strongly for a safe and stable currency : 
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It will be seen that the same forces were at work then as now; 
the same apprehensions existed as now; the same pressure was 
brought from the same sources in favor of the debasement of sil- 
ver: but the members of Congress, refusing to take counsel of 
their fears, stood by the record of both great parties and by the 
nation’s history and retained the coinage of silver as then pro- 
vided for. Let it be said to the credit of the Democratic party 
that in the House only 33 of its members voted to suspend the 
Bland law, while 130 are recorded against suspension. Time has 
proved that the members, reflecting the opinions of their people, 
were wiser than the Executive, and he is doubtless grateful to- 
day that they did not follow his suggestion. 

THE MESSAGE, 

| have read with care the message sent to us last week, and 
have considered it in the light of every reasonable construction 
of which itis capable. 
it points to the burial of silver, with no promise of resurrection. 
Its reasoning is in the direction ofa singlestandard. 
resistibly to universal gold monometallism—to a realm over whose 
door is written: ‘Abandon hope, all ye who enter here!” Before 
that door I stop, appalled. Have gentlemen considered the 
effect of a single gold standard universally adopted? Let us not 
deceive ourselves with the hope that we can discard silver for 
gold, and that other nations will take it up and keep it as a part 
of the world’s currency. Whenall the silver available for coin- 
age could gain admission to some mints and all the gold availa- 
ble for coinage would find a place for mintage, and some nation 
like France maintained the parity by means of bimetallism it was 
of comparatively little importance whether a particular nation 
used silver or gold or both. 

Exchange did not fluctuate and trade could be carried on with- 
out inconvenience. But times have changed. One nation after 
another has closed its mints to silver until the white metal has 
in European countries been made an outcast by legislation and 
has shown a bullion value different from its coinage value. In- 
dia, at last, guided by the misrepresentations of the metropolitan 
press, which proclaimed as certain what was never probable, has 
suspended free coinage, fearing that this country wou!d stop the 
purchase of silver. If the United States, the greatest silver pro- 
ducing nation, which now utilizes more than one-third of the 
total annual product of the world, closes its mint to the coinage 
of silver, what assurance have we that it can retain its place as 
primary money in the commercial world? 

Is it not more reasonable to suppose that a further fall in the 
bullion value of silver will be followed by a demand for a limi- 
tation of the legal-tender qualities of the silver already in exist- 
ence? Thatis already being urged by some. 
able to suppose that our hostile action will lead to hostile action 
on the part of other nations? Every country must have money 
for its people, and if silver is abandoned and gold substituted it 
must be drawn from the world’s already scanty supply. 

AN HONEST DOLLAR. 

We hear much about a “stable currency ” and an *‘ honest dol- 
lar.” It isasignificant fact that those who havespoken in favor 
of unconditional repeal have for the most part avoided a discus- 
sion of the effect of an appreciating standard. They take it for 
granted that a gold standard is not only an honest standard, but 
the only stable standard. Idenounce that child of ignorance and 
avarice the gold dollar, under a universal gold standard, as the 
most dishonest dollar which we could employ. 

I stand upon the authority of every intelligent writer upon 
political economy when I assert that there is not and never has 
been an honest dollar. An honest dollar is a dollar absolutely 
stable in relation to all other things. Laughlin, in his work on 
Bimetallism, says : 

Monometallists do not—as is often said—belleve that gold remains abso- 
lutely stable invalue. They hold that there is no such thing asa ‘standard 
of value’ for future payments in either gold or silver which remains abso- 
lutely invariable. 

He even suggests a multiple standard for long-time contracts. 
I quote his words: 

As regards national debts, it is distinctly averred that neither gold nor 
Silver forms a just measure of deferred payments, and thatif justicein long 
contracts is sought for, we should not seek it by the doubtful and untried 
expedient of international bimetallism, but by the clear and certain method 
of & multiple standard, a unit based upon the selling prices of a number of 
articles of general consumption. A long-time contract would thereby be 


ame its maturity by the same purchasing power as was given in the be- 
nning. 


Jevons, one of the most generally accepted of the writers in 
favor of a gold standard, admits the instability of a single stan- 
dard, and in language very similar to that above quoted suggests 
the multiple standard as the most equitable if practicable. 
Chevalier, who wrote a book in 1858 to show the injustice of 
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| quantity he had received; if 
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vast army of the unemployed. I recommend the suspension of the com- allowing a debtor to pav his debts ina cheap gold dollar, recoe- 
sory coinage of silver dollars, directed by the law passed in February, | Si 


nized the same fact, and said: 


If the value of the meta! declined, the 
on the <« 


creditor would suffer al 
ontrary, it rose, the debtor wou 


upon the 
d have 
to pay more than be calculated upon 

[ am on sound and scientific ground, therefore, when I say that 
a dollar approaches honesty as its purchasing power appro:iches 
stability. If I borrow a thousand dollars to-day and next year 


| pay the debt with a thousand dollars which will secure exactly 
| as much of all things desirable as the one thousand which I bor- 
| rowed, [have pridinhonestdollars. If the money has incre ised 
or decreased in purchasing power, I have isfied my debt with 
dishonest dollars. While the Government can say that a ven 
weight of gold or silver shall constitute a dollar, and invest that 
dollar with leval-tender qualities it can not fix the pure. ‘sing 
power of the dollar. That must depend upon the law of supply 
and dem nd it may be well to suggest that this Govern- 
ment never tried to fix the exchange.ble value of a dollar until 





Is it not reason- | 





it began to limit the number of dollars coined. 


DOLLARS RIS® AND FALL 


If the number of dollars increases more rapidly than the need 


for dollars—as it did after the gold discoveries of 1849—the ex 
change rble value of exch dollar will fall and prices rise. If the 


demand for dollars increases faster than the number of dollars 
as it did after 1800—the price of each dollar will rise and prices 
generally will fall. The relative value of the dollar may be 
changed by nitural causes or by legislation. An increased sup 
ply—the demand remaining the same—or a decreased dem ind 
the supply remaining the same—will reduce the exch ible 
value of each dollar. Natural causes may act on both supply and 
demand: as, for instance, by increasing the product from the 
mines or by increasing the amount consumed inthe arts. Leg- 
islation acts directly on the demand, and thus affects the price, 
since the demand is one of the factors in fixing the price. 

If by legislative action the demand for silver is destroyed and 
the demand for gold is increased by making it the only standard, 
the exchangeable value of each unit of that standard, or dollar, 
as we call it, will be increased. If the exchangeable value of the 
dollar is increased by legislation the debt of the debtor is in- 
creased, to his injury and tothe advantage of the creditor. And 
let me suggest here, in reply to the gentlem in from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. MCCALL], who siid that the money loaner was en- 
titled to the advantages derived from improved machinery and 
inventive genius that he is misiaken. The laboring man and 
the producer are entitled to these benelits, and the money loaner 
by every liw of justice ought to be content with a dollar equal 
in purchasing power to the dollar which he loined, and any one 
desiring more than that desires . dishonest dollar, it matters 
not what name he miy give to it. [Loud appliuse.] Take an 
illustration: John Doe, of Nebraska, has « farm worth $2,000 
and mortgages it toRichard Roe, of Massachusetts, for $1,000. 
Suppose the value of the monetary unit is increased by legisla- 
tion which creates a greater demand for gold. The debt is in- 
creased. If the increase amounts to 100 per cent the Nebraska 
farmer finds that the prices of his products have fallen one-half 
and his land loses one-half its value, unless the priceis main- 
tained by the increased population incident to a new country. 

The mortgage remains nominally the same, though the debt 
has actually become twice as great. Will he be deceived by the 
ery of ‘‘ honest dollar?” If he should loan a Nebraska neighbor 
a hog weighing 100 pounds and the next spring demand in return 


nye 


a hog weighing 20) pounds he would be called dishonest. even 
though he contended that he was only demanding one hog—just 


the number he loaned. Society has becom 
very nice distinctions. The poor man is called a socialist if he be 
lieves that the wealth of the rich should be divided among the 
poor, but the rich man is called a financier if he devises a plan by 
which the pittance of the poor can be converted to his use. 
{Laughter and applause. | 

The poor man who takes property by force is called a thief, 
but the creditor who can by legislation make a debtor pay a 
dollar twice as large as he borrowed is lauded as the friend of a 
soundcurrency. |Laughterandapplause.] The man who wants 
the people to destroy the Government is an unarchist, but the 
man who wants the Government to destroy the people is-a pa- 
triot. [Applause. ] 


Lccustomed to some 


CONFIDENCE MUST BE RESTORED 


The great desire now seems to be to restore confidence, and 
some have an idea that the only way to restore confidence is to 
coax the money loaner to let go of his hoard by making the profits 
too tempting tobe resisted. Capital is represented asa shy and 
timid maiden who must be courted, if won. Let me suggesta 
plan for bringing money from Europe. If it be possible, let us 
enact a law ‘*‘ Whereas confidence must be restored; and whereas 
money will always come from its hiding place if the inducement 
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is sufficient: Therefore, be it enacted, That every man who bor- | to-day and wheat at 60 cents would mean cotton at 2 cent 


t 


rows $1 shall pav back $2 and interest (the usury law not to be | 


entor 


loan in India or 

of those countries are a wicked and ungodly people and refuse to 

pay r borrowed. I will loan in the United States, 

st people, who delight ina sound currency 

t dollar.” Why does not some one propose 
1 


no one would dare to increase by law the | 


ich the debtor must pay, and yet by some 
tesmanship to do indirectly and in the dark 
temerity to propose directly and openly. 


IAT DORS A GOLD STANDARD MBAN? 


en called cranks and lunatics and idiots because | 


warned our fellow-men against the inevitable and in- 
consequences which would follow the adoption of a 


nce of such impending calamities? The United 
nd, 'rance, and Germany own to-day about $2,600, 

world’s supply of gold coin, or about five-sevenths 
‘ 


mount, and yet these four nations contain but a 


yn of the inhabitants of the globe. What will be the | 
value of a gold dollar when India’s people, out- | 
Y 


g¢ alone the inhabitants of the four great nations named, 
‘ter their share of gold coin? Whatwill bet! 
when all the nations of the Occident and Orient 
‘ramble ? 
iwuished advocate of the gold standard said recently, 
‘e: ‘Wheat has now reached a point where the Eng- 
afford to buy it, and gold will soon return to relieve 
‘ial embarrassment.” How delighted the farmer will 
be realizes what an opportunity he has to save his 
nation in distress; banks failing; mines closed; 
smmployed; enterprise at a standstill, and behold, the 
r, bowed with unceasing, evenif unremunerative, toil, steps 


forth tosave his country—by selling his wheat below the cost of 


production! AndIam afraid he will even now be censured for | 


allowing the panic to goas far as it has before reducing his 
prices. 

[t seems cruel that upon the growers of wheat and cotton, our 
staple exports, should be placed the burden of supplying us at 


qucted has suggested the only means, samees the issue of bonds, 
by which our stock of gold can be replenished. If it is difficult 


now to secure gold, what will be the condition when the demand | 


is increased by its adoption as the world’s only primary money? 
We would simply put gold upon an auction block, with every na- 
tion as a bidder, and each ounce of the standard metal would be 
knocked down to the one offering the most of all other kinds of 
property. Every disturbance of finance in one country would 
communicate itself to every other, and in the misery which 
would follow it would be of little consolation to know that others 
were suffering as much as, or more than, we. 

[HE SUFFERING CONTINUOUS. 

I haveoniy spoken of the immediate effects of the substitution 
of gold as the world’s only money of ultimate redemption. The 
worst remains to be told. If, asin the resumption of specie pay- 
ments in 1879, we could look forward to a time when the con- 


traction would cease, the debtor might become a tenant upon his | 
former estate and the home owner assume the rdéle of the home- | 


less with the sweet assurance that his childrenor his children’s 
children might live toenjoy the blessings of a“ stable currency.” 
But, sir, the hapless and hopeless producer of wealth goes forth 
into a night illuminated by no star; he embarks upon a sea 
whose further shore no mariner may find; he travels in a des- 
ert where the ever-retreating mirage makes his disappointment 
a thousand-fold more keen. Let the world once commit its for- 
tunes to the use of gold alone and it must depend upon the an- 
nual increase of that metal to keep pace with the nee& for money. 

The Director of the Mint gives about $130,000,000 as the world’s 
production for last year. Something like one-third is produced 
in connection with silver, and must be lostif silver mining is 
rendered unproductive. It is estimated that nearly two-thirds 
of the annual’ product is used in the arts, and the amount so used 
is increasing. Where, then, is thesupply to meet the increasing 
demands of an increasing population? Is there some new Cali- 
fornia or some undiscovered Australia yet to be explored? 

Is it not probable that the suppl y available for coinage will 
diminish rather than increase ? Sun. in his work on the 
Precious Metals, has calculated the appreciation of the mone- 
tary unit. He has shown that the almostimperceptible increase 
of 2 per cent per year will amount to a total appreciation of 500 
per cent in acentury. Qr, to illustrate, that cotton at 10 cents 


ould n ‘nglish capital come ‘‘on the swiftest ocean grey- | 
hounds?” ‘The money loaner of London would say: ‘I will not | 
Egypt or in South Aanerica. ‘The inhabitants 


| of landlords and tenants, 
| self. 


idard by all the world. But who, [ ask, can be silent | 


1e final | 
|; cured. We mourn the lot of unhappy Ireland, who 





wheat at 12 cents in one hundred years. A national, St 
municipal debt renewed from time to time would at t] 
that period be six times as great as when contracted, alt 
several times the amount would have been paid in inten 


W hen one realizes the full significance of a constant 
1 


| ating standard he can easily agree with Alison that th: 


| Ages resulted from a failure of the money supply. Elow . 


one view with unconcern the attempt to turn back t 
Civilization by the complete debasement of one-half of 1 
money! When I point to the dist 
gradually, is entering the habitations of our people; wh 


you to the census as conclusive evidence of the unequal 
tion of wealth and of increasing tenancy among our 


; which, not sud 


| whom, in our cities, less than one-fourth now own their 


when I suggest the possibility of this condition continuin 
passed from a land of independent owners, we become 


you must 


remble for 


Free government can not long 
enjoy the wealth of the country ion 
erty incommon. Even now you hear among the ric 
sionally expressed contempt for popular government, and 
the poor a protest against legislation which makes the 
that others may reap.” I appeal to you to restore just 
bring back prosperity while yet a peaceable solution car 


owners drain it of its home-created wealth: but 


| condition, if present tendencies continue, wh 
| this time will be an object of envy, and some 


our cities as Goldsmith did of the ‘‘ Deserted 
While scourged by famine from a smi 
The mournful peasant lea his humble 
And, while he sinks without one hand t 
The country blooms—a g n and a grave. 

But, lest I may be accused of reasonless complaining, | 
call unimpeachable witnesses who will testify to the trut 
premises and to the correctyess of my conclusions. 

UNIMPEACHABLE WITNESSES. 

Jevons says: 

If all nationsof the globe were suddenly and simultaneously to dem 
silver and require gold money, a revolution in the value of gold w 


| inevitable. 
whatever cost with the necessary gold, and yet the financier | 


Giffin, who is probably the most fanatical adherent of t 
standard, says, in his book entitled The Case Against 
allism: 

The primary offender in the matter, pe 


was Germany, whi« 
mistake, as I believe, in substituting gold 


* silver as the standa 


| ofthe country. * * Tosomes extent also Italy has been ai 
| this matter, the resumption of specie p 


me | ments in that countr 
basis being entirely a work of superfinity; the resumption ona 
would have been preferable. * * * Nodoubt the pressure on g: 
have been more severe than it has been if the United States had n« 
the Bland coinage law 

The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. RAYNER] said 
opening speech of this debate: 

In my opinion there is not a sufficient amount of gold in existe 
ply the demands of commerce and the necessities of the world’s « 

Mr. Balfour, member of Parliament, ina speech recent! 
said: 

Let Germany, India, and the United States try a gold curr 
tremor seizes every one of our commercial magnates. They look 
in the immediate future, to catastrophe, and feel that the ultim 
may be a slow appreciation of the standard of value, which is 
most deadening and benumbing influence that can touch the enté 
nation. 

Mr. Goschen, delegate from Great Britain, said at the [1 
tional Monetary Conference in 1878: 

If, however, other States were to carry on a propaganda in favor « 
standard and the demonetization of silver, the Indian government 
obliged to reconsider its position and might be forced by events to 
ures similar to those taken elsewher: In that case the scram 
of silver might provoke one of the gravest crises ever undergor 
merce. Ons or two states might demonetize silver without seri 
but if all demonetize there would be no buyers, and silver would fa 1 
ing proportions. * * * If ali States should resolve on the adoptio 
standard, the question arose, would there be sufficient gold for th¢« 
without a tremendous crisis? There would be a fear on the one 
depreciation of silver. and one on the other of a rise in the value of g 
a corresponding fall in the prices of all commodities. 

Italy, Russia, and Austria,.whenever they resume specie paymen 
require metal, and if all other states wentinthedirectionof agolds 
these countries too would be forced to take gold. Resumptionon th 
would be facilitated by the maintenanee of silver as a part of the 1 
der of the world. The American proposal for a universal doubl 
seemed impossible of realization, a veritable Utopia; but the the 
universal gold standard was Utopian, and indeed involved a false 
It was better for the world at large that the two metals should « 
Circulation than that one should be universally substituted for th 
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Thus does an eminent English monometallist denounc: 
idea of a universal gold standard and foretell its consequen 
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LANGUAGE ¢ 
Can language be stronger or conclusion more conel 
expression can be more forcible than the “ most gi 
of this or any other age?” What picture more vi 

painted in the words, ‘‘The consummation of +h ascheme 


it 


would ultimately entail more misery upon the human race than 


all the wars, pestilences, and famines that ever oceurred in the 


history of the world?” What more scathing rebuke could be | 


administered to avarice than that contained in the words of Mr. 
MILLS? 

[t is from the awful horrors described by these distinguished 
men, differing in polities, but united in sentiment, that I beg 
you, Sirs, to save your fellow-men. 


On the base of the monument erected by a grateful people to 
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both gold-using and silver-using countries? The principle of 
bimetallism is established upon a scientific basis. 

The Government does not try to fix the purchasing power of 
the dollar, either gold or silver. It simplysays, in the language 
of Thomas Jefferson, ‘The money unit shall stand upon the 
two metals,” and then allows the exchangeable value of that unit 
to rise or fall according as the total product of both metals de- 
creases or increases in proportion to the demand for money. In 
attempting to maintain the parity between the two metals at a 
fixed ratio, the Government does not undertake the impossible. 
France for several years did maintain the parity approximately 
at 154 to 1 by offering unlimited coinage to both metals at that 
ratio. Itis very common for some people to urge, ‘* You can not 
put value into anything by law,” and I am sorry to see some pro- 
claim this who know by rich experience how easy it is for the 
Government to legislate prices up or down. 

VALUE CREATED BY LAW. 

We were called together to relieve financial distress by legis- 
lation. Some propose to relieve the present stringency in the 
money market by removing the tax on national-bank circulation 
and allowing banks to issue 100 per cent on their bonds instead 
of 90 percent. Thislegislation would put values into bank stocks 
by law, because it would add to the profits of the bank, and such 
u law would probably raise the market price of bonds by increas- 
ing the demand for them. I will not discuss the merits of this 
propositionnow. Let those who favor it prepare to justify them- 
selves before their constituents. The New York World of Au- 
gust 3 contained an article encouraging the banks to issue more 
money under the present law. It showed the profits as follows: 


These bonds are selling now at 109to 110. At this latter period a $100,000 
bond transa>tion would stand as follows: 


#100,000 U. S. 4's at 110, less } per cent accrued interest, $109,666 net, 





a a ee 
Less circulation issued on this amount......................-.-.--.-.. 90, 000 
Making the actual cash investment only ........................ 19,666 


On which the bank would receive an income of over 12j per cent, as fol- 


lows: 
Interest on $100,000 4’s per annum ....................-.....-- . 84,000 


Less tax 1 per cent on circulation..............---.--.--.--------- $900 
Less sinking fund to retire premium to be improved at 6 per 
Bs Gatien sand Fetndecded sededanhkeewenns éebsee bate DéesEbeEnebtnee duce 
EeRT RICIGRORS uv nonce mececncdcesececcensnsennsenennseueeseasanse cess 100 
oe 1, 464 
TS .. 2... «cin samniiee abediiinneenalnen tanita metinionnntss a 2, 536 


Already a good portion of these bonds held in reserve are coming into the 
market and soon find their way into the hands of national banks. 

If the proposed law is adopted $900 will be taken from the ex- 
pense column by the repeal of the tax on circulation and $10,000 
will be taken from the cost of investment, so that the profits 
would amount to $3,436 on an investment of $9,666, or more than 
33 percent. If, however, the increased demand for bonds raised 
the premium to 15 per cent, we could only calculate a little less 
than $3,436 on an investment of $14,666, or nearly 25 per cent. 
This they would probably call a fair divide. The bondholder 
would receive an advantage in the increased premium of, say, 
$25,000,000, and the national bank would be able to make about 
double on its investment what it does now. If the premium 
should increase more than 5 percent the bondholder would make 
more and the bank less. If the premium should not increase 
that much the bondholder would make less and the bank more. 

Let those, I repeat, who favor this plan be prepared to defend 
it before a constituency composed of people who are not making 5 
per cent on an average On the money invested in farms or enter- 
prises, and let those who will profit by the law cease to deny 
the ability of Government to increase the price of property by 
law. One is almost moved to tears by the sight of New England 
manufacturers protesting with indignation against the wisdom 
or pos:ibility of giving fictitious value to a product, when for 
the last thirty years they have drained the rest of the country 
and secured artificial prices by protective tarifflaws. [Applause. ] 
Some of our Eastern friends accuse the advocates of free coinage 
of favoring repudiation. 

Repudiatiation has not been practiced much in recent years 
by the debtor, but in 1869 the credit strengthening act enabled 
the bondholder to repudiate a contract made with the Govern- 
ment and to demand coin in paymentof a bond for which he had 
given paper and which was payable in lawful money. That act 
increasing the market value of the bonds gave a profit to many 
who now join the beneficiaries of the act assuming the District 
debt in vociferous proclamation that ‘‘ the Government can not 
create value.’’ Does not the location of a public building add to 
the value of adjacent real estate? Donottowns contest the loca- 
tion of a county seat because of the advantage it brings? Does 
not the use of gold and silver as money increase the value of each 
ounce of each metal? 

PRECIOUS METALS LIMITED. 

These are called precious metals because the production is 

limited and can not be increased indefinitely at will. If this 
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Government or a number of governments can offer a market un- 
limited as compared with the supply, the bullion value of gold a: 
silver can be maintained at the legal ratio. The moment o 
metal tends to cheapen, the use falls on it and increases its pric, 
while the decreased demand for the dearer metal retards its r 
and thus the bullion values are kept near to the legal ra.io 
near that the variation can cause far less inconvenience «nd 
justice than the variation in the exchangeable value of the 
would inflict underasinglestandard. The option is always ¢ 
to the debtor in a double standard. 

In fact, the system could not exist if the option remained wi 
the creditor, for he would demand the dearer metal and thus 
crease any fluctuation in bullion values, while the option in 
hands of the debtor reduces the fluctuation to the minimu 
That the unit under a double standard is more stable in its 
tion to all other things is admitted by Jevons and proven by s: 
eral illustrations. Mr. Giffin tries to avoid the force of the 
mission by saying that the difference in favor of the dou 
standard is only in the proportion of 2 to 1, and therefor 
sufficient to justify its adoption. It would seem that where s 
bility is so important—and it never was so important as to-d 
when so many long-time contracts are executed—even a sli 
difference in favor of the double standard ought to make it 
ceptable. -~ 

We established a bimetallic standard in 1792, but silver, hb: 
overvalued by our ratio of 15 to 1, staid with us and gold w: 
abroad, where mint ratios were more favorable. 

THE DOLLAR OF OUR DADDIES 

I have here a silver coin [exhibiting it] which came from the 
mint in 1795. It has upon the edge these significant woris 
‘** Hundred Cents—One Dollar or Unit.” It would seem, there 
fore, that the weight of the gold dollar was regulated by th 
silver dollar, and the gold pieces provided for made multip 
of it. In 1834 and in 1837 the alloy was changed and the g 
dollar reduced in sizo in order to correspond to the new'y es 
lished ratioof 16to 1. The amount of pure silver in the stand 
dollar has never been changed since its adoption in 1792. 

The ratio of 16 to1 overvalued gold and our silver went abro 
The silver dollar was worth about 3 cents more than the g 
dollar, because it could be coined in France at the ratioof 154 to 
1. Thus, during all the period prior to 1873 this country 
joyed bimetallism and, although at one time we used one me 
and at another time another, no statesman arose todemand as 
gle standard. We now have three kinds of bimetallists 
who favor a double standard only by international agreem: 
those who favor independent action at a changed ratio, and thos 
who favor independent action at the present ratio. Those [ 
ing an international agreement might be again divided intot 
who favor an agreement by a few nations, those who favor an 
agreement by many nations, and those who favor it only on « 
dition that all nations would join. 


INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM, 


I suppose it would hardly be proper to further divide them 
into those who really desire an international agreement «nd t 
who utilize the possibility of an international agreement to 
vent independent action. I am afraid the agreement will n 
brought about by those who, like the gentleman from Ohi: 
HARTER], are willing to try it, but have no faith in its p 
nency; nor will it receive much aid, I fear, from the gen 
from New York [Mr. HENDRIX], who said on last Saturda 

I predict to you that inside of three months—before this Congres: | 3 
again—if you repeal this Sherman law anJ adjourn, England wil! mak 
»Osals to this country to come into a monetary conference and see w 
be done for the sake of her ward, India. 

Less than five minutes before he had pierced the veil of 
future with prophetic ken and deciared: 


The moving finger of Time, down from the days when gold started 
race for first place tothis moment, has pointed to a single unit of va 
isour destiny. It will triumph in this Hall—perhaps not in this ( 
nor in your day; but it is going to become the financial policy of this « 
try Just as sure as to-morrow morning’s sun will rise. 

Any hope of bimetallism there? ; 

What is the prospect for the establishment of international 
bimetallism? I would be glad to see the unlimited coinag 
gold and silver at a fixed ratio among the nations, but how 1s 
such an agreement to be secured? The gentleman from \ 
land See RAYNER] says the unconditional repeal of the Sher- 
man law will bring England to terms. Is it impossible to x- 
tract a lion’s teeth without putting your head in his mouth’ |s 
it not a dangerous experiment to join England ina single stanc- 
ard in order to induce her to join us in a double standard 
ternational agreement is an old delusion and has done import 
duty on many previous occasions. 


WE ARE STILL WAITING. 


The opponents of the Bland law in 1878 were waiting for in- 
Mr. Cleveland mentioned the prospect 
It was a vaiua- 


ternational bimetallism. 
of it in his message in 1885, and again this year. 
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ble weapon in 1890, when the Sherman bill was passed and the 
Brussels conference was called in time to carry us over the last 
Presidential election. We are still waiting, and those are wait- 
ing most patiently whofavora gold standard. [Laughterand ap- 
plause.] Are weany nearer to an international agreement than 
we were fifteen yearsago? The European nations wait on Eng- 
land, and she refused within a year to even consider the adoption 
of the double standard. Can we conquer her by waiting? We 
have tried the Fabian policy. 
BOND OR FREE ? 

Suppose we try bringing her to terms by action. 
peal to your patriotism. 
upon England’s action and thus allow her to legislatefor us upon 
the most important of all questions? Shall we confess our in- 
ability to enact monetary laws? Are we an English colony or 
an independent people? If the use of gold alone is to make us 
slaves, let us use both metals and be free. If there be some living 
along the Eastern coast—better acquainted with the beauties of 


the Alps than with the grandeur of the Rockies, more accus- | }. : . ; ; ae nae 
. ne : | by decreasing the gold dollar or by ‘reasing the silver doll 
tomed to thesunny skiesof Italy than to the invigorating breezes | ° yy.) i a, d dollar or by increasing the silv. 


of the Mississippi Valley—whoare not willing to trust their for- 
tunes and their destinies to American citizens, let them learn 


that the people living between the Alleghanies and the Golden | 


Gate are not afraid tocast their all upon the Republic and rise or 
fall with it. [Loud applause. ] 

One hundred and seventeen years ago the Liberty Bell gave no- 
tice to a waiting and expectant people that Independence had 
been declared. There may be doubting, trembling ones among 
us now, but, sirs, I do not overestimate it when I say that out of 
twelve millions of voters more than ten millions are waiting, 
anxiously waiting, for the signal which shall announce the finan- 
cial independence of the United States. |Applause.] This Con- 
gress can not more surely win the approval of a grateful people 
than by declaring that this nation, the grandest which the world 
haseverseen, has the right and the ability tolegislate for its own 
people on every subject regardless of the wishes, the entreaties, 
or the threats of foreign powers. [Applause.] 

WHAT SHALL THE RATIO BE? 


Perhaps the most important question for us to consider is the 
question of ratio. Comparatively few people in this country are 
in favor of a gold standard, and no national party has ever advo- 
cated it. Comparatively few, also, will be deceived by the prom- 
ise of international bimetallism annually held out to us. 
those in favor of bimetallism, and in favor of independent action 
on the part of the United States, there is, however, an honest 
difference of opinion as to the particular ratio at which the un- 
limited coinage of gold and silver should be undertaken. The 
principle of bimetailism does not stand upon any certain ratio, 
and may exist at 1 to 30 as well as at 1 to 16. 

In fixing the ratio we should select that one which will secure 
the greatest advantage to the public and cause the least injus- 
tice. The present ratio, in my judgment, should be adopted. 
A change in the ratio could be made (as in 1834) byreducing the 
size of the gold dollar or by increasing the size of the silver dol- 
lar, or by making a change in the weight of both dollars. A 
larger silver dollar would help the creditor. A smaller gold 
dollar would help the debtor. [tis not just todo either, but if 
achange must be made, the benefit should be given to the debtor 
rather than to the creditor. 

Let no one accuse me of defending the justness of any change; 
but I repeat it, if we are given a choice between a change which 
will aid the debtor by reducing the size of his debt and a change 
which will aid the creditor by increasing the amount which he 
is to receive, either by increasing the number of his dollars or 
their size, the advantage must be given to the debtor, and no 
man during this debate, whatever may be his private wish or 
interest, will advocate the giving of the advantage to the cred- 
itor. 

A CHANGE OF RATIO UNFORTUNATE. 

To illustrate the effect of changing the ratio let us take, for 
convenience, the ratio of 24 to 1, as advocated by some. We 
could make this change by reducing the weight of the gold dol- 
lar one-third. This would give to the holders of gold an ad- 
vantage of some $200,000,000, but the creditors would lose sey- 
eral billions of dollars in the actual value of their debts. A 
debt contracted before 1873 would not be scaled, because the new 
golddollar would purchase as much as the old gold dollar would 
in 1873. Creditors, however, whose loans have been made since 
that time would suffer, and the most recent loans would show the 
greatest loss. The value of silver bullion has only fallen in re- 
lation to gold. But the purchasing power of one ounce of silver 
has varied less since 1873 than has the purchasing power of one 
ounce of gold, which would indicate that gold had risen. 

_If, on the other hand, the ratio is changed by increasing the 
size of the silver dollar, it would be necessary to recoin our silver 
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| much interest in the rise in the value of his product 





dollars into dollars a half larger, or we would have in circula 
two legal-tender silver dollars of different sizes. Of tl 
plans it would be better, in my judgment, to keep both do 
circulation together, though une ju il in weight, rathe | 
inthe lighter doll The recoinage of more t! 

OOO of silver dollars, or the ion representing then 
cause a shrinkage of about $170,000.00 or one-third of ou 
money; it would cause a f ixth 
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tion. 
billion dollars and decrease 
more than five billions. 

\ change inthe ratio made by increasing the si th 
dollar as above suggested would also decrease by one-third t 
number of dollars which could be coined from the annual pr 
of silver. If, as Mr. Carlisle has said, the supply of metal, | 
gold and silver, is none too large to keep pace with populat 
the increase inthe weight of each dollar would make the su 
to that extent deficient. A change in ratio, whether s¢ 


nominal \ 


on, 


would probably make an international agreement more diflicult, 
because nearly all of the silver coin now in existence circulates 
at a ratio less than ours. 

If the change should be made in this country by increasing the 
size of the silver dollar and an international agreement secured 
upon the new ratio, to be effected by other nations in the same 
way, the amount of money in the world, that is, metallic money, 
would suffer a contraction of more than $1,000,000,000, to the 


| enormous injury of the debtor class and to the enormous ad- 


vantage of the creditor class. If we believe that the value of 
gold has risen because its supply has not increased as fast as the 
demand caused by favorable legislation, then it would be unfair 
to continue this appreciation by other legislation favorable to 
[t would be a special injustice to the mine owner and to 
the farmer, whose products have fallen with silver, to make per- 
petual theinjunction against their prosperity. 
WHO IS UNSELFISH? 

We often hear our opponents complain of the ‘‘ cupidity of the 
mineowner.” Let us admit that the mine owner is selfish, and 
that he will profit by the increased price of silver bullion. Let 
us, for the sake of argument, go further, and accuse him of favor- 
ing thefree coinage of silver solely for the purpose of increasing 
Does that make him worse than other 
Is not the farmer selfish enough to desire a higher price 
Is not the cotton-grower selfish enough to desire a 
higher price for his cotton? Is not the laboring man sellish 
enough to desire higher wages? And, if I may be pardoned for 
the boldness, are not bankers and business men selfish enough to 
ask for legislation at our hands which will give them prosperity? 
Was not this extraordinary session called inorder to bring back 
prosperity to our business men? 

[s it any more important that you should keep a mercantile 
house from failing than that you should keep a mine from sus- 
pending? Are those who desire free coinage of silver in order 
that the barren wastes should be made to ‘‘ blossom like the rose” 
any worse than those who want the Sherman law repeuled in 
order to borrow foreign gold and retire clearing-house certifi- 
cates? There is a class of people whose interest in financial le 
islation is too often overlooked. The money-loiner has just 


, 
a 
a 


mone 
as farmers and miners have in the increased price of their prod- 
ucts. 

The man who has $10,000 in money becomes worth $20,000 in 
reality when prices fall one-half. Shall we assume that the 
money-lenders of this and other countries ignore the advantage 
which an appreciated currency gives to them and desire it sim- 
ply for the benefit of the poor man and the laborer? What re 
fining influence is there in their business which purges away 
the dross of selfishness and makes pure and patriotic only their 
motives? [Laughter.] Has some new dispensation reversed the 
parable and left Lazarus in torment while Dives is borne aloft in 
Abraham’s bosom? [Laughter.] 

THE MINER'S JUST COMPLAINT. 


But is the silver miner after all so selfish as to be worthy of 
censure? Does he ask for some new legislation or for some in- 
novation inaugurated in his behalf? No. He pleads only for 
the restoration of the money of the fathers. He asks to have 
given back to him aright which he enjoyed from 1792 to 1873. 
During all those years he could deposit his silver bullion at the 
mints and receive full legal-tender coins at the rate of $1.29 for 
each ounce of silver, and during a part of the time his product 
could be converted into money at even ahigher price. Free 
coinage can only give back to him what demonetization took 
away. He does not ask for a silver dollar redeemable in a gold 
dollar, but for a silver dollar which redeems itself. 
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If the bullion value of silver has not been reduced by hostile | has the defense of bimetallism been conducted by those inter- 


legislation.thefree coinage of silver at the present ratio can bring 
to the mine owner no benefit, except by enabling him to pay a 
debt already contracted with less ounces of silver. If the price 
of his product has been reduced by hostile legislation, is he ask- 
ing any more than we would ask under the same circumstances 
in seeking to remove the oppressive hand of the law? Let me 
suggest, too, that those who favor an international agreement are 
estopped from objecting to the profits of the silver mine owner, 
because an international agreement could only be effected at some 
ratio near to ours, probaly 154 to 1, and this would just as surely 
inure to the benefit of the owner of silver as would free coinage 
established by the independent action of this country. 

If our opponents were correct in asserting that the price of 
silver bullion could be maintained at 129 cents an ounce by in- 
ternational agreement, but not by our separate action, then in- 
ternational bimetallism would bring a larger profit to the mine 
owner than the free coinage of silver by this country could. Let 
the international bimetallist, then, find some better objection to 
free coinage than thut based on the mine owner’s profit. 

THE PROFITS OF MINING, 

But what is the mine owner’s profit? Has anyone told you 
the average costof mining an ounce of silver? You have heard 
of some particular mine where silver can be produced at a low 
x08t, but no one has attempted to give you any reliable data as 
to the average costof production. [ hadaletter from Mr. Leech 
when he was Director of the Mint, saying that the Government 
is in possession of no data in regard to the cost of gold produc- 
tion and none of any value in regard to silver. No calculation 
can be made as to the profits of mining which does not include 
money spent in prospecting and in mines which have ceased to 
pay, ua well as those which are profitably worked. 

When we see a wheel of fortune with twenty-four paddles, see 
those paddles sold for 10 cents apiece, and see the holder of the 
winning paddle draw $2, we do not conclude that money can be 
protitably invested in a wheel of fortune. We know that those 
who bought expended altogether $2.40 on the turn of the wheel, 
and that the man who won only received $2; but our opponents 
insist upon estimating the profits of silver mining by the cost 
of the winning paddle. It is safe to say that taking the gold 
and silver of the world—and it is more true of silver than of 
gold—every dollar's worth of metal has cost a dollar. It is 
strange that those who watch so carefully lest the silver miner 
shail receive more for his product than the bare cost of produc- 
tion ignore the more fortunate gold miner. 

Did you ever hear a monometallist complain because a man 
could produce 25.8 grains of gold, .9 fine, at any price whatever, 
and yet take it to our mint and have it stamped into a dollar 
with full legal-tender qualities? I saw at the World’s Fair a 
few days ago a nugget of gold, just as it was found, worth over 
$3,000. What an outrage that the finder should be allowed to 
convert that into money at such an enormous profit! And yet no 
advocate of honest money raises his hand to stop that crime. 


VALUE NOT DEPENDENT ON COST, 


The fact is that the price of gold and silver does not depend upon 
the cost of production, but upon the law of supply and demand. 
[Applause.| Itis true that production will stop when either metal 
can not be produced ata profit; but so long as the demand con- 
tinues equal to the supply the value of an ounce of either metal 
may be far above the cost of production. With most kinds of 
property a rise in price will cause increased production; for in- 
stance, if the price of wheat rises faster than the price of other 
things, there will be a tendency to increased production until 
the price falls; but this tendency can not be carried out in the 
case of the precious metals, because the metal must be found be- 
fore it can be produced, and finding is uncertain. 

Between 1800 and 1849 an ounce of gold or silver would ex- 
change for more of other things than it would from 1849 to 1873, 
yet during the latter period the production of both gold and 
silver greatly increased. It will said that the purchasing 

wer of an ounce of metal fell because of the increased supply; 

ut that fall did not check produetion, nor has the rise in the 
purchasing power of an ounce of gold since 1873 incrensed the 
production. The production of both gold and silver is controlled 
so largely by ghance as to make some of the laws applicable to 
other property inapplicable to the precious metals. If the sup- 
ply of gold decreases without any diminution of the demand the 
exchangeabd'e value of each ounce of oe is bound to increase, 
although the cost of producing the gold may continue to fall. 

Why do not the advocates of gold monometallism recognize 
and complain of the advantage given to gold by laws which in- 
crease the demand for it and, therefore, the value of each ounce? 
Instead of that they confine themselves to the denunciation of 
the silver-mineowner. Ihave never advocated the use of either 


gold or silver as the mans of giving employment to miners, nor 
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esied in the production of silver. We favor the use of gold and 

silver as mouey because money is a necessity and because these 

metals, owing to special fitness, have been used from time im- 

memorial. The entire annual supply of both metals, coined at 

the present ratio, does not afford too large a sum of money. 
THE ANNUAL INCREASE OF SILVER. 

If, as is estimated, two-thirds of the $130,000,000 of gold pr 
duced annually are consumed in the arts, only $46,000,000—o) 
less than we need for this country alone—are left for coinag 
If one-sixth of the $185,090,000 of silver produced annually 
used in the arts, $155,000,0U0 are left for coinage. India h 
been in the habit of taking about one-third of that sum. T) 
the total amount of gold and silver annuaily available for all t! 
people of all the world is only about $200,000,000, or about fi 
times what we need in this country to keep pace with increasi 
population. And as popuiation increases the annual additio 
to the money must also increase. 

The total sum of metallic money is a little less than $8,000 
000,000. The $200,000,000 per annum is about two and ahalf yx 
cent on the total volume of metallic money, taking no accou 
of lost coins and shrinkage by abrasion. To quote again t 
language of Mr. Carlisle: 

Mankind will be fortunate indeed if the annual production of gold c: 

} wee pace with the annual increase of population, commerce, and i: 
An increase of the silver dollar one-third by an internation 
agreement would reduce by 50,000,000 the number of dollars 
which could be coined from the annual product of silver, which 
would amount to a decrease of about one-fourth of the entire in- 
crease of metallic money, while the abandonment of silver en- 
tirely would destroy three-quarters of the annual increase in 
metallic money, or possibly all of it, if we take into considera- 
tion the reduction of the gold supply by the closing of gold- 

producing silver mines. 

Thus it is almost certain that without silver the sum of metal 
lic money would remain stationary, if not actually decrease, 
from year to year, while population increases and new enter- 
prises demand, from time to time, a larger sum of currency. 
Thus it will be seen that the money question is broader than t! 
interest of a few mine owners. It touches every man, woman. 
and child in all the world, and affects those in every condition o 
life and society. 

INCIDENTAL BENEFITS. 

The interest of the mine owner is incidental. He profits 
the use of silver as money just as the gold miner profits by th: 
use of gold as money; just as the newspaper profits by the Ia 
compelling the advertising of foreclosures; just as the seaport 
profits by the deepening of its harbor; just as the horse sell: 
would profit by a war which required the purchase of a larg 
number of horses for cavalry service, or just as the undertak 
would profit by the decent burial of a pauper at public expens 

All of these receive an incidental benefit from public « 
Shall we complain if the use of gold and silver as money gi\ 
employment to men, builds up cities, and fillsour mountains with 
life and industry? Shall we oppress all debtors and derang: 
businessagreements in order to prevent the producers of money 
metals from obtaining for them more than actual cost? We d 
not reasup that way in other things; why suppress the reason in 
this matter because of cultivated prejudices against the white 


metal? But what interest has the farmer in this subject, | 
may ask. The same that every laboring man has in a curr 


suflicient to carry on the commerce and business of a coun! 

The employer can not give work to men unless he can carr: 

the business at a proit, and he is hampered and embarrass 

a currency which appreciates because of its insufficiency. 
THE FARMER'S INTEREST. 


The farmer labors under a double disadvantage. He not 
suffers as a producer from all those causes which reduce t 
price of property, but he is thrown into competition witli | 
ss of India. Without Indian competition his lot wo 

hard enough, for if he is a land owner he finds his capita! « 
creasing with an appreciating standard, and if he owes on 
land he finds his equity of redemption extinguished. ‘The 
census shows a real-estate mortgage indebtedness in the 
great icultural States—Tllinois, [owa, Mivsouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska—of more than one billion of dollars. A rising stx 
ard means a great deal of distress to these mortgageors. but, «> 
I said, the producers of wheat and cotton have a special gric' 
ance, for the pricesof those articles are governed largely by t' 
prices in Liverpool, and as silver goes down our prices fall, wh! 
the rupee price remains thesame. I quotefromthe Agricultur: 
Report of 1890, page 8: 


The recent legislation looking to the restoration of the bimetallic standar: 
of our currency, and the co uent enhancement of the value of silver, b:- 
unquestionably had much to do with the recent advance in the price of 
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cereals. The same cause has advanced the price of wheat in Russia 
India, and tn the same degree reduced their power of competition. Eng 
gold was formerly exchanged for cheap silver and wheat purchased witht 
cheaper metal was sold in Great Britain for gold. Much of this adva 
at by the appreciation of silver in those countrie t is reasonable, 
fore, to expect much higher prices for wheat than have been received 
in recent years. 
Mr. RusSK’s reasoning is correct. Shall 
tio fix the qe of wheat and c n at t 
is possible to do so it isno more th: 
er to its former place, and t 
f his lost prosps rity. Can silver be n , 
dat the present ratio: t has been shown thatif we should 
and our effort should result in a single si it 
ould be better for us than the adoption o: the gold standard 
that is, that the worst that could come from the attempt would 
r better than the best that our opponents could offer us. 
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PRESENT RATIO BEST. 
[t has been shown that dangers and disadvantages attend a 
change of ratio. It may now be added that no change in the 
ratio can be made with fairness or intelligence without first put- 
ting gold and silver upon a perfect equality in order to tell what 
the natural ratio is. If a new ratio is necessary, who can tell 
just what that ratio ought to be? Who knows to what extent 
» divergence between gold and silver is due to natural laws 
to what extent it is due to artificial laws? We know th 
the mere act of India in suspending free coinage, although she 
continues to buy and coin on government account, reduced 
the price of silver more than 10 cents per ounce. Can anyone 
doubt that the restoration of free coinage in that country would 
increase the bullion price of silver? Who doubts that the free 
coinage of silver by the United States would increase its bullion 
price ? 

The only question ishow much. It is only a guess, for no one 
can state with mathematical precision what the rise would be. 
The full use of silver, too, would stop the increased demand for 
gold, and thus prevent any further rise inits price. It is because 
no one can speak with certainty that I insist that no change in 
the ratio can be intelligently made until both metals are offered 
equal privileges at the mint. When we have the free and un- 
limited coinage of gold and silver at the present ratio, then, and 
then only, can we tell whether any of the apparent fall in the 


bullion price of silver is due to circumstances over which we have | 
If this experiment should | 


no control, and if so, how much? 
demonstrate the necessity for a change of ratio it can be easily 
made, and should be made in such a way as to cause the least 
injury to society. 
parity at the present ratio. 


If the past teaches anything it teaches the possibility of this 
country maintaining the parity alone. The royal commission 
of Engiand stated in its report that France did maintain the 
parity at 15} to 1, although she has not half our population or 
enterprise. During the years when her mint laws controlled 
the price of gold and silver bullion the changes in the relative 
production of gold and silver were greater than they have been 
since. At one time before 1873 the value of the silver product 
was related to the value of the gold product as 3 to 1, while at 


another time the relation was reversed, and the production of | 


gold to silver was as 3 to 1. 

No such changes have occurred since; and the present value 
of the silver product is only 1}tolof gold. Much of the preju- 
dice against silver is due to the fact that it has been falling as 
compared to gold. Let it begin to rise and it will become more 
acceptable as a money metal. Goschen at the Paris Conference 
very aptly stated the condition when he said: 

At present there is a vicious circle. 
on account of the depreciation, and the depreciation continues because 
States refuse to employ it. 

Let that ‘‘ vicious circle” be broken and silver will resume its 
rightful place. We believe, in other words, that the opening of 
our mints to the free and unlimited coinage of gold and silver at 
16 to 1 would immediately result in restoring silver to the coin- 
age value of $1.29 per ounce, not only here, but everywhere. 
That there could be no difference between the dollar coined and 
thesame weizhtof silver uncoined, when one could be exchanged 
for the other, needs no argument. 

We do not believe that the gold dollar would go toa premium, 
because it could not find a better coinage ratio elsewhere, and 

cause it could be put to no purpose for which a silver dollar 
would not be as good. If our ratio were 1 to 14 our gold would, 
of course, be exchanged for silver; but with our ratio of 16 to 1 
gold is worth more here than abroad, and foreign silver would 


not come here, because it is circulating at home ata better ratio 
than we offer, 


But we can, in my judgment, maintain the | 
I state this without hesitation, not- | 
withstanding the fact that our opponents do not disguise the | 


: : : : an as a money, and thus discriminates betwe« 
contempt which they feel for one who can believe this possible. | than as a money 
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NO DANGER FROM FOREIGN COIN 
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not have enough money, and that there 
be some appreciation in the standard of value. 

To itulate, then, there is not enough of eithe: 
form the basis for the world’s metallic money ; bot! 
therefore | sed as full legal tender primary money. 
not enough of both metals to more than keep 
creased demand for money; silver can not | 
lation as a part of the world’s money if the 
donsit. Thisnation must, therefore, eithe 
or make some further provision for silv 
is to use both gold and silver at some V 
leges at the Mint. re in the ratio can be m 
gently until both metals are put On an equality at the pr 
ratio. The present ratio should be adopted if tl 
maintained ; and, lastly, it can be. 
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THER SHERMAN LAW 


If these conclusions are correct what must be 
bill to unconditionally repeal the Sherman 
law has a serious defect: it treats silver as 2 com ! ° 
rold. 
The Sherman law was passed in 1890 as a substit r what was 

sland law. It will be remembere! that the Bland 
law was forced upon the silver men as mpromise, and that 
the opponents of silver sought its re from the day it w: 
It will also be remembered that the Sherman law was 
in like manner forced upon the silver men as a compromise 
that the opponents of silver have sought its repenl ever si! 
The law provides for the compulsory purch 
of 54,000,000 ounces of silver per yer, and for the issue of Tr 
ury notes thereon at the gold value of the bullion. 

These notes are a legil tender and are redeem 
silver at the option of the Government. There is 
the law which states that it is the policy of this G 
maintain the parity between the metals. The Adn 
seems, has decided that the parity can only be m 
violating a part of the law and giving the option to 
instead of to the Government. Without discussing the 
istration of the law let us consider the charges made again 
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States are afraid of employing silver | 


FALSE ALARM. 

The main objection which we heard last spring was tl 
Treasury notes were used to draw gold out of the T 
If that objection were a material the bill might « 
amended so as to make the Treasury notes hereaf 
deemable only in silver, like the silver certi! 
the Bland law. But the objection is 
for consideration. While the Treas 
draw out gold, they need not hav 
for we have $346,000,000 worth 
can be drawn, so long 
holder. If all of th 


one, 


» been 
of greenbac h why 
s the Government gives the 
Treasury notes were ed the 
backs are sufficient to draw out the $100,000,000 rese 
times over, and then they can be reissued and used 
complain of the Treasury notes while the greenback 
| like finding fault because the gate is open when the 
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hole for the kittens to goin at, forgetting that the large hole 
would do for cats of all sizes. 

Just at this time the law is being made the scapegoat upon 
which all our financial ills are loaded, and its immediate and 
unconditional repeal is demanded as the sole means by which 
prosperity can be restored to a troubled people. 

The main accusation against it now is that it destroys con- 
fidence, and that foreign money will not come here, because the 
holder is afraid that we will go toa silver standard. The expor- 
tation of gold has been pointed to as conclusive evidence that 
frightened English bondholders were throwing American securi- 
ties upon the market and selling them toour people in exchange 
for gold. But now goldis coming back faster than it went away, 
and still we have the Sherman law unrepealed. Since that theory 
will not explain both the export and import of gold, let us accept a 
theory which will. The balance of trade has been largely against 
us during the last year, and gold went abroad to pay it, but now 
our exportation of breadstuffs has increased and the gold is re- 
turning. Its going was aggravated by the fact that Austria- 
Hungary was gathering in gold for resumption and was com- 
pelled to take a partfrom us. Instead of using that export of 
gold as a reason for going to a gold basis, it ought to make us 
realize the danger of depending solely upon a metal which some 
other nation may deprive us of at a critical moment. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Will the gentleman permit me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. BRYAN. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I am in complete harmony with 
whut my friend is saying now. I ask him if he will allow me 
to request him not to omit to state that in the twelve months 
ending June 30 last this same balance of trade that was against 
us not only took the gold of the United States, but nearly $17,- 
000,000 of silver as well. 

_ Mr. BRYAN, I think the statement made by the gentleman 
is correct. 

The Sherman law fails utterly to account for present strin- 
gency. Let me suggest a more reasonable cause for the trouble. 
Last spring an attempt was made to secure the unconditional 
repeal of the Sherman law. We had nopanic then, but the same 
forces which have always opposed any legislation favorable to 
silver demanded that the purchase of bullionshould stop. Some 
who believe that 15 per cent reserve makes a bank safe became 
frightened lest a 25 or 30 per centreserve might not be sufficient 
to make the Government safe, and wanted an issue of gold bonds. 
The great argument usedin favor of both these propositions was 
that money was being drawn from the Treasury and sent to Eu- 
rope; that confidence was being destroyed and that a panic 
would follow. They emphasized anc magnified the evils which 
would follow the departureof gold; they worked themselves and 
their associates into a condition of fright which did cause finan- 
cial stringency. Like the man who innocently gives the alarm 
of fire in a crowded hall, they excited a panic which soon got be- 
yond control. 

THE REAL TROUBLE. 


The trouble now is that depositors have withdrawn their de- 
posits from the banks for fear of loss, and the banks are compelled 
to draw in their loans to protect their reserves, and thus men 
who do business upon borrowed capital are crippled. The peo- 
ple have not lost faith in the Government or in the Government's 
money. They do not refuse silver or silver certificates. They 
are glad enough to get any kind of money. We were told last 
spring that gold was going to a premium, but recently in New 
York City men found aprofitable businessin the selling of silver 
certificates of small denominations at 2 per cent premium, and 
on the 5th of this month there appeared in the New York Herald 
and the New York Times this advertisement: 


WANTED—SILVER DOLLARS.—We desire to purchase at a premium 
of } per cent, or 87.50 per thousand, standard silver dollars, in sums of $1,000 
or more, in return for our certified checks payable through the clearing- 


house. 
ZIMMERMAN & FORSHAY, Bankers, 11 Wali street. 


About the same time the New York police force was paid in 
$20 gold pieces because of the scarcity of other kinds of money. 
How many of the failing banks have obeyed the law in regard to 
reserve? How many have crippled themselves by loaning too 
much to their officers and directors? The situation can be stated 
in a few words: money can not be secured to carry on business 
because the banks have no money to loan; banks have no money 
to loan because the depositors have withdrawn their money; de- 
positors: have withdrawn their money because they fear the 
solvency of the banks; enterprises are stagnant because money 
is not in circulation. 

FAMINE WILL NOT CURE HUNGER. 

Will a repeal of the Sherman law cure these evils? Can you 
cure hunger byafamine? I know that there are some who tell 
us that we have plenty of money. If I may be pardoned for a 


personal allusion, their attitude reminds me of a remark ma 
by my father-in-law just after he entrusted his daughter to my 
care. ‘* William,” said he, laying his hand affectionately on my 
head, ‘‘ While I have, we shall not both want.” Others say,‘‘ W 

is the use of having more money? We can not get it unless we 
have something to sell.”’ That is true; but the price of what 
sell depends largely upon the amount of money in circulatio 
How can we pay our debts without selling something, and how 
can we sell anything without there is money in circulation to 
buy with? We need money. The Sherman law supplies a. 
tain amount. Will the stringency be relieved by suspending 
thatissue? Ifthe advocates of repeal would take for their battle 
cry, ‘‘Stop issuing money” instead of ‘‘Stop buying silver 
would not their purpose be more plain? But they say the: 
peal of the law will encourage foreign capital to come here 
giving assurance that it will be repaid on a gold basis. Can y 
afford to buy confidence at that price? Can we afford to ab 
don the constitutional right to pay in either gold or silver in 
order to borrow foreign gold with the certainty of having to 
pay it back in appreciated dollars? To my mind, Mr. Speaker, 
the remedy proposed seems not only dangerous and absurd, but 
entirely inadequate. Why try to borrow foreign capital in orde: 
to induce the people in this country to redeposit their savings 


in the banks? 
A SUGGESTION. 


Why do not these financiers apply the remedy to the diseased 
part? If the gentleman from New York [Mr. HENDRIX], to 
whom I listened with pleasure, and who said, ‘‘I have ce 
into this Hall as a banker, I am here as the president of a 
national bank,” desires to restore confidence, let him propose 
for the consideration of the members a bill to raise, by a smal! 
tax upon deposits, a sum sufficient to secure depositors against 
possible loss; or a bill to compel stockholders to put up security 
for their double liability; or to prevent stockholders or officers 
from wrecking a bank to carry on their private business; or to 
limit the liabilities which a bank can assume upon a given amount 
of capital, so that there will be more margin to protect its cr 
tors; or a bill tomake more severe the punishment for embe 
ment, so that aman can not rob a bank of a half million 
escape with five years, and can not be boarded ata hotel bya 
marshal, while the smail thief suffers in a dungeon. [Applaus 
Let him propose some real relief and this House will be glad t 
codperate with him. 

Or if there is immediate relief necessary in the increased i 
of paper money, let our financiers press the suggestion mad 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JOHNSON], viz, that the ho 
of Government bonds be allowed to deposit them and dra 
face in Treasury notes by remitting the interest and with | 
power of redeeming the bondsatany time. [Applause.] Th 
give immediate relief and will save the Government? intervs' 
the bonds while the money is out. Butno, the only remed; 
posed by these financiers at this time, when business is ata s! 
still and when unemployed men are suffering, is a remedy 
will .nable them to both control the currency and reap pec 
profit through its issue. 

MORE MONEY NEEDED. 


One of the benefits of the Sherman law, so far as the cu: 
is concerned, is that it compels the issue of a large amou 
money annually, and but for this issue the present financi:! 
would, in my judgment, be far more severe thanitis. T 
need an annual increase in the currency is urged by Mr. 
MAN himself in a speech advocating the passage of the Sh 
law. On the 5th day of June, 1890, he said in the Senat 

Under the law of February, 1878, the purchase of $2,000,000 worth « 
bullion a month has by coinage produced annually an average o! 
$3,000,000 per month for a period of twelve years, but this amount, in 
the retirement of the bank notes, will not increase our currency in 
tion to our increasing population. If our — currency is esti! 
$1,400,000,000, and our population is increasing at the ratio of 3 per « 
annum, it would require $42,000,000 increased circulation each year 
pace with the increase of population; but as the increase of popu! 
accompanied by a still greater ratio of increase of wealth and bus 
was thought that an immediate increase of circulation might be obt« 
larger purchases of silver bullion to an amount sufficient to make «&* 
requirement of bank notes and keep pace with the growth of populati 
suming that $54,000,000 a year of additional currency is needed upon t! 
that amount is provided for in this bill by the issue of Treasury not 
change for bullion at the market price. 


This amount, by the fall in the price of bullion silver, has 
largely reduced. Shall we wipe it out entirely? He ins st« 
that the Sherman law gave to the people more money t) 
Bland law, and upon that ground its passage was defended | 
the people. Could it have been passed had it given less th! 
Bland law? Who would have dared to defend it if it ha: 
vided for no money at all? 

What provision shall be made for the future? Upon that q 
tion our opponents are silent. The bill which they have 
posed leaves us with no increased currency provided for. 5° 
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of the advocates of a gold standard, in the defense of their theory, 
find it necessary to dispute every well-established principle of 
finance. 

We are told that as civilization increases credit takes the 

lace of money and that the volume of real money can be dimin- 
ished without danger. That recalls the experience of the man 
who conceived the idea that a fish could be made to live with- 
out water. As the story goes, he put a herring, fresh from 
the sea, in ajar of salt water. By removing a little every morn- 
ing and adding rainwater he gradually accustomed it to fresh 
water. Then by gradually removing the fresh water he accus- 
tomed it to air, and finally keptit in acagelikeabird. One day, 
in his absence, his servant placed a cup of water in the cage in 
er that the fish might moisten its food; but, alas! when the 


master came home he found that the fish had thoughtlessly put | 


head into the water and drowned! 
from the arguments of some of our opponents we might be 
led to the conclusion that the time would come when money 
would not only be unnecessary but really dangerous. 

REAL OR CREDIT MONEY? 

The question, Mr. Speaker, is whether we shall increase our 
supply of primary money, as we do when we increase our gold 
and silver, or whether we shall increase our promises to pay real 
money, a8 we do when we increase national bank notes. 

Mr. BLAND. Will the gentleman permit a suggestion? 
Yes, sir. 


Mr. BRYAN. 
The Treasury notes issued under the law for 


its 


Mr. BLAND. 
the purchase of the silver bullion are legal tender for all debts, 
public and private, and not like bank notes, mere credit money. 

Mr. BRYAN. I understand that. I say they are primary 
money; although if it were construed to mean that they were 
merely a promise to pay gold, then they would be simply credit 
money to that extent. 

Mr. BLAND. The distinction I wish to draw is this, that 
those Treasury notes issued in purchase of silver bullion are 
legal tender, while a bank note is not. 

Mr. BRYAN. And the distinction is a very just one. 

The larger the superstructure of credit, as related to the basis of 
metal, the more unsubstantial our system. If we present a bank 
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upon a mortgage, would be willing to let the money go upon 
promise that the mortgage should be delivered next week O 
what business man would cancel an obligation to-day on the 
promise of having the money paid to-morrow? Shall we b 
careless in protecting the sacred interests of our constituencies 
than jusiness man is in transacting his business? 

W hat excuse can we give to our people for releasing what w 
have with the expectation of getting something in the fut 
when the advocates of repe il bold ) on this floor, the 
adoption of a universal gold standard, and p i that its co 
ing is as certain as the rising of to-morrow’s sun. Read th 
terances of these leaders in the crusade against silve Read 
the fumous article of the distinguished gentlemin from N: \ < 
[Mr. COCKRAN]. Read the article in the Forum of last 
ruary, from the pen of Hon. George Fred Williams, who, ) 
last Congress, spoke for those demanding unconditiona 

In the efforts which have thus far been made tow 4 rep i 

on has be repeated by the silver men ten asto give I 

ion to the situation. What, it is asked, do you p ose tk i i 

er purchases? There never was a tim porti ‘ ve 
definitely this question with the single word n iin 

Let me join issue upon this question, and say that the time 
will never come in this country when that word ‘‘ nothing ” will 


| be accepted as a satisfactory answer. 


note for payment we receive a greenback; if we present a green- | 


back for payment, the Treasurer has a right to pay in silver dol- 
lars, and now our opponents want it understood that a silver dollar 
is only a promise to pay a gold dollar. Is that sound money? 
No, Mr. Speaker; if metallic money is sound money, then we 
who insist upon a base broad enough to support a currency re- 
deemable in coin on demand are the real friends of sound money, 
and those are ‘‘dangerous fiatists’’» who would make the me- 
tallic base so narrow as to compel the Government to abandon 
it for the preservation ofits people. If all the currency is built 
upon the small basis of gold those who hold the gold will be the 
masters of the situation. [Applause.] We have aright to de- 
mand that the future financial policy shall be a part of the repeal- 
ing act, so that we may choose betweenitand what we have and 
reject it if it is less favorable than the present law. And I may 


add, in the language adopted by the Bimetallic League afew days | 


ago 

The refusal of the opponents of bimetallism to propose any substitute for 
the present law, or to elaborate any plan for the future, indicates either an 
ignorance of our financial needs or an unwillingness to take the public into 
their confidence 

THE GREAT OBJECTION 

But, sir, more serious than any other objection which can be 
made to the unconditional repeal of the Sherman law is the in- 
controvertible fact that a suspension of silver would tend to 
lower the price of silver bullion and thus make the restoration 
of bimetallism more difficult. That this will be the effect is 
proven not only by reason but by the utterances of Mr. Her- 
schell’s committee in discussing the finances of India. That re- 
port says: 

In December last a bill was introduced in the Senate to repeal the Sher- 
man act, and another to suspend purchases under it. Whether any such 
measures will pass into law it is impossible to foretell, but it must be re 
garded as possible ; and although, in the light of past experience, predic 
tions on such a subject must be made with caution, it is certainly probable 
that the repeal of the Sherman act would be followed by a heavy fall in the 
price of silver. 

_ The first question for us to decide then is, are we in favor of 
bimetallism or a universal gold standard? If we are in favor of 


| applause on the Democratic side. | 


bimetallism, the next questionsis, will a fall in the bullion price | 


of silver as measured by gold help or hinder bimetallism? We 
are told by those who want a gold standard that it will help bi- 
metallism; but the query is, if it would, ‘‘why do they favor 
it?” It is sufficient to arouse suspicion when every advocate of 
gold monometallism favors unconditional repeal, and the more 
emphatic his advocacy of gold the more earnest his desire for 
repeal. Isany subsequent legislation in behalf of silver intended? 
If so, why not propose it now? What money loaner, loaning 


GARBLING 


They tell us that our platform demands repeal, but does it de- 
mand repeal only? Shall we take away the ‘cowardly make- 
shift” before we restore the real thing for which that 


*tempo- 


rary expedient”’-was substituted? As well denounce one kind 
of food because it lacks nourishment and then refuse all food to 
the patient. They shall not be permitted to thus mutilate the 
platform. Nosuch inexcusable attempt at garbling has been 
witnessed since the minister took from the sentence ‘* Let him 


which is on the housetop not come down to take anything out of 
his house ”’ the words *' topnotcome down,” and inveighed ag 


Linst 


the feminine habit of wearing the hair ina knot on the top of 
the head. [Laughter.| They demand of us unconditional repeal. 


They demand that we give up all that we have in the way of silver 


legislation before we know what we are to receive. Shall we 
surrender on these terms? 
ARE WE CARTHAGENIANS? 
Rollin tells us that the third Punic war was declared by the 


Romans and that a messenger was sent to Carthage to announce 
the declaration after the army had started on its way. T 
Carthagenians at once sent representatives to treat for peace. 
The Romans first demanded the delivery of three hundred host 
ages before they would enter into negotiations. When three 
hundred sons of the nobles had been given into their hands 
they demanded the surrender of all the arms and implements 
of war before announcing the terms of the treaty. The condi- 


he 


tions were sorrowfully but promptly complied with, and the 
people who boasted of a Hannibal anda Hamilcar gave up to 
their ancient enemies every weapon of offense and defense. 


Then the Roman consul, rising up before the humiliated repre- 
sentatives of Carthage, said: 

I can not but commend you for the readiness with which you have obeyed 
every order. The decree of the Roman Senate is that Carthage shall be 
destroyed 

Sirs, what will be the answer of the people whom you repre- 
sent, who are wedded to the ‘“‘ gold and silver coinage of the 
Constitution,” if you vote for unconditional repeal and return to 
tell them that you were commended for the readiness with which 
you obeyed every order, but that Congress has decreed that one- 


half of the people’s metallic money shal] be destroyed? [Ap- 
plause. | 
They demand unconditional surrender, do they? Why, sirs, 


we are the ones to grant terms. Standing by the pledges of all 
the parties in this country, backed by the history of a hundred 
years, sustained by the most sacred interests of humanity itself, 
we demand an unconditional surrender of the principle of gold 
monometallism as the first condition of peace. {[Applause.}] You 
demand surrender! Aye, sirs, youmay cry ‘‘ Peace, peace,” but 
there is no peace. Just so long as there are people who 
would chain this country to a single gold standard, there is war 
eternal war; and it might just as well be known now! |Loud 
[ have said that we stand by 
Let me quote them: 


here 


the pledges of all platforms. 


POPULISTS, Is? 


The Populist platform adopted by the national convention in 
1892 contained these words: 

We demand free and unlimited coinage of silver and gold at the p 
legal ratio of 16 to 1 

As the members of that party, both in the Senate and in the 
House, stand ready to carry out the pledge there made, no ap- 
peal to them is necessary. 


resent 
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THE REPUBLICAN POSITION. 
1888, 

The Republican national platform adopted in 1888 contains 
this plank: 

The Republican party is in favor of the use of both gold and silver as 
money and condemns the policy of the Democratic administration in its 
efforts to demonetize silver 

1892 

The same party in 1892 adopted a platform containing the fol- 
lowing language: 

The American people from tradition and interest favor bimetallism, and 
the Republican party demands the use of both gold and silver as standard 
money, such restrictions to be determined by contemplation of values of 
the two metals, so that the purchasing and debt-paying power of the dollar, 
Whether of silver, gold. or paper, shal! be equal at all times. 

The interests of the producers of the country, its farmers and its work- 
inginen, demand that every dollar, paper or gold, issued by the Govern- 
ment, shall be as good as any other. We commend the wise and patriotic 
steps already taken by our Government to secure an international parity of 
value between gold and silver for use as money throughout the world 

Are the Republican members of this House ready to abandon 
the system which the American people favor ‘‘from tradition 
and interest”? Having won a Presidential election upon a plat- 
form which condemned ‘‘ the policy of the Democratic adminis- 
tration in its efforts to demonetize silver,” are they ready to join 
in that demonetization? Having advocated the Sherman law 


because it gave an increased use of silver, are they ready to re- | 


pent it and make no provisions for silver at all? Are they will- 
ng to go before the country confessing that they secured the 
present law by sharp practice, and only adopted it as an inge- 
nious device for preventing free coinage, to be repealed as soon as 
the hour of danger was passed? 
THE DEMOCRATIC POSITION. 
1889. 
he Democratic platform of 1880 contained these words: 


Houest money, consisting of gold and silver, and paper convertible into coin 
on demand 


It would seem that at that time silver was honest money, al- 
though the bullion value was considerably below the coinage 
value. 

1884. 

In 1884 the Democratic platform contained this plank: 

We believe in honest money, the gold and silver coinage of the Constitu- 
tion, and a circulating medium convertible into such money without loss. 

It would seem that at that time silver was considered honest 


money. 
1888. 


[In 1888 the Democratic party did not express itself on the | 


money question except by saying: 

It renewed the pledge of its fidelity to Democratic faith, and reaffirms 
the platform adopted by its representatives in the convention of 1884. 

Since the platform of 1884 commended silver as an honest 
money, we must assume that the reaffirming of that platform de- 
clared anew that silver was honest money as late as 1888, although 
at that time its bullion value had fallen still more. 

1892. 

The last utterance of a Democratic national convention upon 
this subject is contained in the platform adopted at Chicago in 
1892. It is as follows: 

We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman act of 1890 
as a cowardly makeshift, franght with possibilities of danger inthe future, 
which should make ali of its supporters, as well as its author, anxious for 
its speedy repeal. We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard 
money of the country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver without dis- 
crimination against either metal or charge for mintage, but the dollar unit 
of coinage of both metals must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value 
or be adjusted through international agreement, or by such safeguards of 


legislation as shall insure the maintenance of the parity of the two metals, 
and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the markets and in the 


payment of debts; and we demand that all per currency shall be kept at | 


par with and redeemable in such coin. We insist upon this policy as espe- 
cially necessary for the protection of the farmers and laboring classes, the 
first and most defenseless victims of unstable money and a fluctuating cur- 
rency. 


Thus it will be seen that gold and silver have been indissolu- | 


bly linked together in our platforms. Never in the history of 
the party has it taken a position in favor of a gold standard. On 
every vote taken in the House and Senate a majority of the party 
have been recorded not only in favor of bimetallism, but for the 


free and unlimited coinage of gold and silver at the ratio of 16 to 1. | 


SHALL WE REPUDIATE OUR PLEDGES? 
The last platform pledges us to the use of both metals as 
standard money and to the free coinage of both metals at a fixed 
ratio. Does anyone believe that Mr. Cleveland could have been 


elected President upon a platform declaring in favor of the | 


unconditional repeal of the Sherman law? Can we go back to 
our people and tell them that, afterdenouncing for twenty years 
the crime of 1573, we have at last accepted itas ablessing? Shall 


bimetallism receive its deathblow in the house of its friends, | 


and in the very hall where innumerable vows have been regis- 
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tered in its defense? What faith can ve placed in platform 


their pledges can be viols'ted with impunity? 
above the power which created us? Is it pat 
legislation in favor of gold and silver whic 
people have always demanded? Is it nece 
parties in order to treat this subject in a ‘'n 


fs it right to ris; 
riotic to refuse t) 
h a majority of 
sary to betray 
mpartisan” w: 


The President has recommended unconditional repeal 


not sufficient to say that he is honest—so wer 
with misguided zeal, threw their children int 
question is not ‘Is he honest ?” but, ‘‘ Is her 
confidence of the toilers of this country bec 
‘* public office is a public trust,” and because h 


| his courage and his sincerity. Butare they v 


T 


‘oe the mothers 
» the Ganges. 


ight?” He wo 


use he taught 
e convinced th 
villing tosay, i 


language of Job, ‘‘Though He slay me, yet will I trust 


Whence comes this irresistible demand for unc 


ynditional r 


Are not the representatives here as near to the people and 


to know their wishes? Whence comes the d 


smand? Not 


the workshop and the farm, not from the workingmen of 
country, who create its wealth in time of peace and protect it 


in time of war, but from the middlemen, fro 


m whit are t 


the ‘‘ business interests,” and largely from that cliss whic 


| force Congress to let it issue money at a pecuniary profit to it 


if silver is abandoned. The President has been deceived. 


can no more judge the wishes of the great m 


iss Of our peop 


the expressions of these men than he can measura the oc 


silent depths by the foam upon its waves. 
THE MASSES OPPOSE UNCONDITIONAL 
Mr. Powderly, who spoke at Chicago a fe 
of the free coinage of silver at the present r: 
uneonditional repeal of the Sherman law, vo 


REPBAL. 
w days ago in [ 
utio und again 
iced the sentin 


of more laboring men than have ever addressed the President: 


this House in favor of repeal. Go among the agricult 


classes; goamong the poor, whose little is as 


precious to the 


the rich man’s fortune is to him, and whose families are as de 
and you will not find the haste to destroy the issue of mone 
the unfriendliness to silver which is manifested in money c 


ters. 
This question can not be settled by typewn 


‘itten recomme 


tions and suggestions made by borrds’of trade and sent broadcast 


over the Uniied States. It can only be settle 


d by the great 


of the voters of this country who stand like the Rock of Gi 


lions, who have not yet ‘‘bowed the knee 


life of the great military heroof France. A 
| of Destiny, sad and disheartened, thought 
called to a drummer boy and ordered him 
The lad replied: 


line! I beat that charge at the Bridge of Lodi; I bez 
beat it at the Pyramids; Oh, may I beat it here? 


| common people ’ he has ordered a retreat. 
mayed. 


rior who has conquered without a sworc 


platforms have pledged him. Let his cla 





| use of silver: 


| purchased representatives of the American people t« 
solent demand likemen. Let us stand in the breac 


party hosts to arms; let him but speak the language o! 
| Senator from Texas, in reply to those who would destro 


tar for the use of both gold and silver. [Applause.] 
There are thousands, yes, tens of thousands, aye, even 


to Baal.” Let 


President take courage. Muehlbach relates an incident in 


\T 


t Marengo the 
the battle lost. 
to beat a re! 


Sire, [do not know how. Dessaix has never taught me retreat, bu 
beat a charge. Oh, I can beat a charge that would make the dead fa 


at it at Mount T'a 


The charge was ordered, the battle won, and Maren 
added to the victories of Napoleon. Oh, let our gallant 
draw inspiration from the street gamin of P: 
an enemy proud and confident the President has wavere 
gaged in the battle royal between the ‘‘ money power an 


aris. In the { 


Let him not 


He has won greater victories than sagem for he is 


He restored 


in the public service; he converted Democratic hops into ! 
zation; he took up the banner of tariff reform and carrie 
triumph. Let him continue that greater fight for ‘‘the 
and silver coinage of the Constitution,” to which three natio 


rion voice cal! 


4 


In this hour fraught with peril to the whole country, I —_— t 


> meet this bold 
h and call the ba 


and never leave the field until the people's money shall be restore 


mints on equal terms with gold, as it was years ago. 


Let this command be given, and the air will resound wit 


tramp of men scarred in a score of battles for the people’s r! 
Let this command be given and this Marengo will be ou 


and not our shame. [Applause on the floor a 
THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 


that we have com: to the psrting of the ways. 


cratic ar stands between two great forces, each invit 
n the one side stand the corporate interests 0 


support. ie st 
nation, its moneyed institutions, its aggreg: 
| capital, imperious, arrogant, compassionless. 


Well has it been said by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 


nd in the gall 


\ 


To-day the D 


tir 


ations of wealth 
They demand spe- 
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cia legislation, favors, privileges, and immunities. They ean 
subscribe magnificently toc um paign funds; they can strike dow n 
( ition with their all-pervading influence, and, to those who 
1 and flatter, bring e: nd plenty. They demand that tl 
De ratic party shall become t ieir agent to execute their m 
( aecrees 
On the other side stands that unnumbered thr« hich gave 
me to the Democratic party and for which it has ass ed 
ty ik. Work-worn | dust-begrimed, they make their sad 
Chey hear of erage We on ¢ y é 
Ll the tnequa oO 8 t ‘he in er- 
ction of everything desired ise of the ul pl ( 
jility to buy. They can not y for loyalty except with 
: suff iges, and can only punish betrayal with their ¢ 
a t1or Although the ones who most deservs the fost l 
( of Government, thelr cri ) » » olten D in , 
t the oute ‘wall, vhile ot { 5 if SUCSscl ngnn I idy ( 
cess to legislative halls. 
3army, vast and daily vaster growing, begs the party to 
e its champion in the present conflict. It can not press its 
( ; mid sounds of revelry. Its phalanxes do not form in 
| parade, nor has it gaudy banners flouting on the breeze. 
[ attle hymn is ‘‘ Home, Swe Home,” its war cry—‘* Equal- 
re the law.” Tothe Democrati : party, standing between 
these two irreconcilable forces, uncertain to which side to turn 
a that upon its choice its fate depends. come the 
words of Israel’s second lawgiver: ‘‘Choose you this day whom 
ve will serve.” What will the answer be? Let me invoke the 
memory of him whose dust made sacred the soil of Monticello 
W he joined 
The dead but sceptered sovereigns who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns. 
He was called a demagogue and his followers a mob, but the 
immortal Jefferson dared to follow the best promptings of his 
] . He placed man above matter, humanity above property, 


nd, spurning the bribes of wealth and power, pleaded the cause 
of the common people. It was this devotion to their interests 
h made his party invincible while he lived and will make 
his name revered while history endures. And what message 
comes to us from the Hermitage? Whena crisis like the pres- 
ent arose and the national bank of his day sought to control the 
polities of the nation, God raised up an Andrew Jackson, who 
had the courage to grapple with that great enemy, and by over- 
throwing it, he made himself the idol of the people and rein- 
stated the Democratic party in public confidence. What will 
the decision be to-day? The Democratic party has won the 
greatest success in its history. Standing upon this victory- 
crowned summit, will it turn its face to the rising or the setting 
sun? Willit choose blessings or cursings—life or death—which? 
Which? [Prolonged applause on the floor and in the galleries, 
and cries of ‘*Vote!” ‘‘Vote!” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Wiil not the gentleman from Iowa give 
way until I can ask a parliamentary inquiry of the Chair? 

ir. HENDERSON of Iowa. Certainly. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. 
tion of the Chair to the terms of the order under which this de- 
bate is proceeding, and to ask the Chair to say at what time, 
pursuant to the order and under his construction of the order, 
the vote upon the.first amendment, and the several amendments, 
and upon the main question, can be taken? 


The SPEAKER. The attention of the Chair was called by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] this morning to the 
question just propounded. The Chair has made some examina- 
tion of the order, and is of the opinion, from its terms, that the 
irst vote on the first amendment to be proposed would be on 


Monday week, the 28th. 

_ The order contemplates that general debate extend up to and 
including next Wednesday, and debate under what is known tis 
the five-minute rule for the three remaining days of the next 
week, The order also provides for the meeting of the House at 
llo’clock, but is a little ambiguous as to whether that extends 


I desire, Mr. Speaker, tc call the atten- | 





deyond next week or not; and if there be no objection the Chair | 


Wul announce that the House will meet on that day—Mond:«y 
week—at the usual hour of 12 o’clock, and the vote will be then 


taken according to the terms of the order. 
i Ir. HEN DERS( yN of Towa. Mr. Spe iker. I think that the 
most gratifying sound that will reach the people from this Hall 
ul be the cries just heard of ‘‘ Vote!” “‘ Vote!” ‘* Vote!” 
_ WO itever may have been the purpose of the President in brinc- 
ing us here, I think the people of this country expect action, and 
early action, if we are going to act at ali. I would have been 
glad to have come to a vote on the pending questions at once, 
a could not. Many of us would have been glad to submit some 
‘her questions for a vote, but could not. Fourteen days have 
been setapart by the majority of this House for debate. Whether 


| source began to fal 


fronts us all. 
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The gentleman fr New 
Sherman law we are n 

month ($3,600,000 per ann 
the Bland- \ lison uct. T 
of an undue inflat 
fail ire 
continent 


vigor, ene 


ion of the « ney There has been ) t 


of crops: no black-ey onster of dis 3¢ has swe 
O paraiyze our pe | mvery Ind Dp ‘ 
gy in the American people when this blow fro on 

What is the cause of it, Mr.Speaker? Let 
honest with each other. I pi y the re Ser ve of the 
who goes back to his constituents having ind 
but an honest 


s debate e 
peo 

in anything 
ition that con- 


Speaker? 


. ° . ° 
plication of his m 


t is the cause of it, Mr. 

In answering the question, in my own way and from my owr 
standpoint—and in the remarks that I shall make this afternoon 
I shall speak only for myself—I shall not stop to read the decla- 
rations of the last Democratic platform in respect to the ta 
Such extracts and references as I deem necessary I shall i 


nd to th it 
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porate in my printed remarks, so that my position may be fully 
understood. 

But you all know full well what it was—a broad, ponderous, and 
yet cutting attack upon the system of protection in America. 
Che President, in the message calling us to meet here this month, 
says: 

It was my purpose to summon Congress in special session early in the 
coming September— 

No clouds of war hanging over us, acourt of nations settling 
fhe seal controversy, peace on every hand; what was this extra 
session to be called for in September?— 
that we might enter promptly upon the work of tariff reform, which the true 


interests of the country clearly demanded, which so large a majority of the 
people, as shown by their suffrages, desire and expect. 


‘Then we were to have had anextra session in September with- 
out reference to the Sherman law or tothe congested and totter- 
ing condition of our business. The President who put that par- 
ugraph into that message at that hour forgot his oath of office 
taken on yonder steps of this Capitol. My God! were there 
none but clerks in his Cabinet? Was there no patriot there to 
say, ‘‘Mr. President, strike out that attack upon our people at 
this hour’’? 

Your platform, gentlemen, did not disturb the country, be- 
cause we are accustomed and the country is accustomed to your 
platforms and they always put the several constructions upon 
them, just as eloquent gentlemen are doing in this debate with 
the silver plank in your last platform. You are as cunning as 
some theclogians who can make the Bible support any creed. 
You can make the planks of your platform support any theory 
on this money question. But here the President, standing un- 
der the darkest clouds and behind the shield that he thinks con- 
venient to use in fighting for his party, tells the people that as 
soon as this is over then will come theattack upon the American 
policy of protection. 

Gentlemen may say that Mr. Cleveland was in power before— 
I have heard that suggestion made—and that all went well. 
That is true, but at that time, at the other end of the Capitol, 
there was still a bulwark that he could notdown. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] But now, sir, the people see the House, 
the Senate, and the Executive Mansion controlled by men who 
have made an earnest, savage declaration against our American 
policy of protection. The mighty industrial engine is to be 
reversed. The hands of European workmen are to make the 
things to be consumed here, and American mills and American 
shops are to be closed while European ones are to supply our 
markets. 

Mr. Speaker, the moment it was seen that the Senate, as well 
as the other branches of the Government, had gone into your 
hands the fever began tosetin. That was the initial point of 
this hour of terror. Men who had planned increasing their in- 
dustries stopped; men who had contemplated new manufacturing 
plants stopped; men who had invested large sums, to my knowl- 
edge, to buy ground on which to rear buildings, where industry 
would make music to the heavens and our people, went no far- 
ther. 

I know one plucky little German in my own city who by dint 
of industry has built up a good, safe business. Last fall, before 
the election, he had made his plans to extend that business. He 
gave up his project as soon as it was known that the Democratic 
party had this country in control. When asked why, he said, 

‘I think the safest thing for me now is to wait to see what they 
will do.” He knew nothing of political economy—a hard-fisted, 
simple, broken-speeched German, who had worked his way to 
success, found a party suddenly in control that was striking with 
a mailed hand at the industries that he had seen growing in his 
new home. 

That little true story contains the key to the situation in this 
country. Every man began to cut down and wait. Those who 
had money to loan said, ‘‘ We will wait; we may strike a better 
thing,” just as Europe is now striking a better thing. My 

ifted friend from Nebraska |Mr. BRYAN] wants to know why 

23,000,000 of gold has just crossed the ocean to this country. 
The Government had nothing to do with it. It is because the 
best kind of stock and bonds in this country have been pressed 
down to almost nothing, and the European gold can not resist 
the temptation of investing. The yellow eagle on that piece of 
coin has an eye.for a good thing, and it comes from mountain 
or valley or across the sea, wherever it can make a big invest- 
ment. And the golden eagles of Europe are coming to make 
ourchases here that will in due time double their investment. 

“he persons who had cash to loan held on. Every form of in- 
dustry began to contract. This does not take place in an hour; 
but one man gives his ide2s and fears to another; they spread 
and spre ul until the whole Republic is imbued with one great 
fear. And now we are in the midst of a panic such as none liv- 
ing probably ever saw before. 
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Mr. Speaker, certain plans are proposed for the relief of { 


condition. 
bring complete relief to this country. I admit that any | 
tion which will restore confidence among the people wil! d: 
temporary good. Now, I am not going to speak ina \ 

lease either my hard-money friends or my soft-money f: 
Tom talking from my own simple standpoint; and Iam no 
cier. I notice that the financiers of thiscountry,as a rul 
are a few honorable exceptions), stand paralyzed and si 
the presence of this condition; and those who know nothing 
it are pouring in propositions so thick and fast that I c 
get time to read them. [Laughter.] Only the day befo: 
terday I received a communication from some gentleman j 
York wanting to bet me $1,000 that I could not point out 
his proposition did not solve the whole trouble. [Laug 
Each of you gentlemen here, no doubt, received one o 
circular letters. [Members nod assent.] 

Now, what are the propositions before the House? Her 
are: 


THE PROPOSITIONS BEFORE THE HOUSE SUBMITTED AND FIXED U! 
GUST 11, 1893. 


Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer a bill | 


present consideration of the House. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

“An act to repeal a part of an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled ‘A 
recting the purchase of silver builion and the issue of Treasw: 
thereon, and for other purposes.’ 

* Be it enacted, etc., That so muchof theact approved July 14, 1890, 
‘An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and issue of Treasu 
thereon, and for other purposes,’ as directs the Secretary of the I: 
to purchase from time to time silver bullion to the aggregate a: 
4,500,000 ounces, or so much thereof as may be offered in each mont! 
ge pp ye thereof, not exceeding one dollar for 371.25 grains of 
ver, and to issue in ae for such purchases Treasury notes 
United States, be, and the same is hereby, repealed; but this rep 
not oo or in any manner affect the legal-tender quality of the s 
Silver dollars heretofore coined; and the faith an 
States are hereby pledged to maintain the parity of the standard ; 
silver coins of the United States at the present legal ratio, or su 
ratio as may be established by law.” 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present to the House an or 
bodying an agreement as to the mode in which proceedings shall b: 
the consideration of the bill just offered, on which order I shall den 
previous question, with the statement—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state the question. The gentlem:: 


West Virginia [Mr. WILSON] offers a billin the absence of any rules 


House, and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] offers a res 
ee for the method in which the House shall consider that bi 
lerk will report the resolution of the gentleman from Missouri. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 


I believe that none of the pending measures \ 


credit of the United 


Yr am 


“Ordered by the House, That H. R. No. 1 shall be taken up for immed iat¢ 


sideration and considered for fourteen days. During such cons 
night sessions may be held, for debate only, at the request of eit! 
The daily sessions to commence at 11 a.m. and continue until 5 p. m 
days of the debate on the bill to be given to general debate under | 
of the last House regulating general debate, the time to be equal]: 
between the two sides as the Speaker may determine. The last th 
of debate may be devoted to the consideration of the bill and the 
ments herein provided for, under the usual five-minute rule of the 
as in Committee of the Whole House. General leave to print i 
granted. 

“Order of amendments: The vote shall be taken first on an an 
providing for the free coinage of silver at the present ratio. Ii t 
then a separate vote to be had ona similar amendment proposing : 
17 to 1; if that fails, on one proposing a ratio of 18to1; if that fai 

roposing a ratio of 19 to 1; if that fails, on one proposing a ratio « 

f the above amendments fail, it shall be in order to offer an amen! 
viving the act of the 28th of February, 1878, restoring the standa 
dollar, commonly known as the Bland-Allison act; the vote then to 
on the engrossment and third reading of the bill as amended, or « 
itself if all amendments shall have been voted down, and on the /! 
sage of the bill without other intervening motions.” 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I demand the previous question. 


Now, coming to these propositions, I shall give you m: 
in respect to them, stating what Iam going to do and \ 


have told my people at home to expect no relief unless one | 


two things should come to pass: First, a declaration in t 
sage of the President to the effect that the revolutionar) 
sition in the last national Democratic platform should 
carried out. In that I have been disappointed. 
carried out. As some one suggested to me to-day, the I! 
says, ‘‘ Boys, come and help me dispose of this financial 


and then I will give you ‘hell on the Wabash’ upon the t 


right afterward.” 


I told my people, secondly, that if the President gave no 


assurance in his message, then this Congress must pass 
without revolutionary tariff legislation before relief—tu 
lief—could come to the country. 

But menare, after all, animals, and only a shortdegree rer 
from the lower animals. It is wonderful how a great bod) 


It is t 


such 
wat 
was 


L re 


ved 


| Meu 


can beconverted into a flying flock of sheep. There are men here 


who know that one soldier breaking from the ranks and r 
has cost a nation a great battle. Under the influence « 
little fright’men will break and run by thousands in the 
danger, when under other circumstances they would fig 
demons even unto death. 

This country has cause for alarm. We do not all agre 
the cause. I may be unfortunately constituted, but I ¢! 
majority of mankind the credit of being just as honest 1" 
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convictions as Iam. The men who have been crossing swords 
on the other side of this House on this money question are hon- 
est aboutit. Those who differ from me as to the tariff being the 
cause of our trouble are honest about it. And, my countrymen, 
it may be that we have got to be tortured in the crucible of ex- 
erience before some of these problems can be finally solved. 
But if there is anything now that the popular mind or any great 
portion of our people believe is working them injury and you 
can remove that, you may gain some temporary advantage. 

Now, what are the propositions before us? Iwill state, briefly, 
that first we have free coinage in different forms; then, the res- 
toration of the Bland-Allison act of 1878; and third, the Wilson 
pill for the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act. 

[ shall not vote for any of the propositions for free coinage. 
On that I may be wrong; but from my standpoint my conviction 
is clear. 

Like my friend from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN], and others who 
have spoken upon this question here, I do not want a contrac- 
tion of the currency. | may be a child in my reasoning, al- 
though I will be supported by a good many able men. But I 
believe that free coinage will bring thiscountry to a silver basis 
and eliminate from our circulation the $504,000,000 of gold now 
circulating amongst the people. If I am right in that, I will 
make noerror in voting against it. Iwill be voting against con- 
traction. 

What is the difference between 16 to land 20 tol? What do 
you gain when the ratio at this hour is 28 to 1? I would rather 
if | were to take free coinage, take it at 15} to 1 than 20 tol, 
keeping myself somewhere in line with the other great nations 
that wrestle on the mighty field of industry in the world. The 
20 to Ll ratio is but a bait to catch the unthinking ones. But to 
make it that ratio which is close enough so that it can not vary 
from it very much within a given time there might be some rea- 
son for the suggestion. But until you do that I see nothing to 
b2 gained, and that is not a wise solution. 


The value of the silver dollar to-day is but 56 cents, the ratio | 


is about 28 tol. Look at the fluctuations in silver, as shown by 
this table, and answer me are yousafe, or do you gain anything 
by adopting free coinage on any of the proposed ratios? 


Highest, lowest, and average price of silver bullion, and value of @ fine ounce, 
bullion value of @ United States silver dollar, and commercial ratio of silver 
to gold by fiscal years, 1874 to 1892. 


| | 
| Average Equiva- 
| London 


| lent value | 

ih caneehee of fine | 
- : ounce 
j 


Bullion 
value of 
United 

States | 
silver dol- 
lar at 
average 
rice of 
silver, ex- 
change 
at par. 


Equiva- 
lent value 
of fine 
ounce 
based on 
average 
price of 
exchange. 


Fiscal 
years. 


High- | 
est. . with ex- 
change 
at par, 
$4. 8665, 


ounce 
stand- 
ard, .925. 


Pence. 
1873~"74 _ . | 87% 58. { . 27826 
1874~"75 . .. Bt 56. 87 . 25127 
1875~"76 _ . . 7 50 52. 7 . 15184 
1876-77 . i 50} he4. 812 . 20154 | 
1877-78... 52} 52. 562 | . 15222 | 
1878-"79 _ 48) 50. § . 11386 
1879-80... | 614 52. § . 14436 
1880-81... i 51 51. 9% . 13852 
1881-82. : 50} bi . 13623 
1882-"83 . 50 51. 02: . 11826 
1883~"84 . .. 50,4; 50. . 11339 
1884 48} | 49. . 09262 
1885~'86 _- | 42 47. 05 03112 
1886~"87 . .. | 42 44. 8 . 98301 
1887-"88 41§ 43. 95741 
1888~"89 _ 4i}8} 42. . 93163 
1889-"90 _ 42 44. . 96883 
1890-"91 __ 433 47. . 04195 
1891-92 _ 39 42. . 93648 
1892-"93 30} 38. 375 . 84123 
July...... 823 | 33. 060 | T2471 


20. 98865 | 
. 9777 
. 89087 
. 92931 
. 89116 
. 86152 | 
. 88509 
. 88057 | 
. 87880 | 
. 86490 
. 86115 
. 84507 | 
. 79750 | 
. 76029 
. 74008 | 
. 72055 
- T4932 
. 80588 
. 72430 | 
. 65063 
. 56052 | 


. 28247 
. 25022 | 
. 15954 | 
. 20191 
. 15257 
. 11616 
. 14397 
. 13508 
. 13817 
- 11912 
. 11529 
. 09226 
. 03295 
. 98148 
. 95617 
. 93510 | 
. 96839 
. 04780 
. 93723 
. 84263 
. 72037 
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As to the Bland-Allison act, that will not secure my vote, be- 
cause if we are going to have a change I want it to be a radical 
one. I say to you this afternoon that my conviction is that the 
time is near at hand when there must be a radical revision of 
our whole financial system. The conditions will force it upon 
us, and let none of us have pets or hobbies. If in this debate I 
See good reason to change my mind I will be swift to doit. I 
am willing to let go any views of mine if I think they are injur- 
ing my people. : 

When it comes, Mr. Speaker, to the Wilson proposition to re- 
peal the purchasing clause of the Sherman act I shall vote for 
that; but I will vote for it not with any enthusiasm. I shall not 
take it down as an agreeable draught. It only skims along the 
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edge of the question and does not enter deeply into it. It will 
doubtless help to stop the outflow of gold, and, above all things, 
it will, I believe, tend to restore in some degree confidence 
amongst the people. It may sometimes be wise to give tle pa- 
tient an opiate to stop the pain, with its terrible effects on the 
constitution, in order to give the physician time to cure the 
disease. oe 

[am willing to have this little opiate administered. It may 
be a good thing to put the patient through that course in order 
to treat the disease ina comprehensive remedying manner. But 
that time, I fear, will not come until this nation feels that the 
great mountain of industry that has been reared in thirty years 
shall stand untouched, that no fragment of it shall be battered 
down; and that I fear, Mr. Speaker, can not be done until this 
nation apprehends its necessities and selects its servants here 
and elsewhere who will execute its honest mandates and guard 
its sacred interests. 

These propositions, gentiemen, that are befgre us can not be 
touched by any amendment known to parliamentary law. Re- 
mark the closing sentence of this order: 





If the above amendments fail, it shall be in ordei 
reviving the act of the 28th of February, 1878, restoring the standard ver 
dollar, commonly known as the Bland-Allison act; the vote then to be taken 
on the engrossment and third reading of the bill as amended, or on the bill 
itself if all amendments shall have been voted down, and on the final passage 
of the bill without other interven) 


to offer an amendment 


ig motions 


With your 102 majority you have bound and gagged us to only 
vote on these propositions thatI have named. [Applause on the 
Republican side. | 

You say, ‘*Make no partisan speechin this debate.” What is 
partisanship? The contending forces of Democracy on this sub- 
ject in the House, plus, I presume, their plus quantity, the Popu- 
list party, which always stands by them, directly or indirectly, 
have met together and formulated these propositions to be sub- 
mitted to the House of Representatives. The Republican side 
were not thus addressed: ‘‘Gentlemen, here is a crisis in our 
country, one which demands that we allact together as one, for- 
getting everything but the duty in front of us, not waiting to 
discuss who is responsible for this law or that law, but trking 
the law on the statute books of our country as it is. Come in 
and see if we can not find some remedy.” No such suggestions 
came to the Republican side, but in the star chamber of the com- 
bination they formulated these propositions, and we are left to 
vote for them as we think best. For my own part, sir, no vote 
of any Republican on this proposition will surprise me. Each 
man can vote according to his convictions and justify himself 
very easily before his people. 

[ have given you the plan that Lintend to pursue. My people 
want me to vote for it, Republicans and Democrats alik». It 
may act as an opiate. It will not cure the disease. When this 
Congress with its long and short session hascome and gone, then 
and not until then will this country return to its old activities. 
That is my prediction. If you have the patriotism and courage, 
gentlemen, to ferget your tariff plank in the national pl.tform; 
if you have the courage to tell Mr. Cleveland on his second prop- 
osition what so many of you told him on the first one, that you 
will do as you think best, and that you think it best to let the 
tariff alone, you can set the wheels going again, open the bank 
safes and vaults, and make the business of the country once more 
sing its glad songs, and in no other way can you doit. [Applause 
on the Republican side. ] 

Some men say, is did my friend from Nebraska[Mr. Bryan], 
‘*What! are you going to let England dictate the money policy 
of this cotimtry?” And Iwas delighted to see with what elo- 
quence and power and vigor they denounce English tyranny 
over this country. Why do not these gentlemen stop when they 
invite England to come in here and take the bread out of the 
mouths of the laboring millions of their own countrymen. | Ap- 
plause on the Republicin side.] 

Even my eloquent friend from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN], while 
spreading flowers of oratory like a heavenly carpet before us, 
stopped long enough to slap in the face the manufacturing in- 
terests of his own country, giving it as a peroration to Brother 
Folsom, who belongs to the President’s family, and who, in his 
recent speech in Sheffield said: ‘‘ You are to be congratulated 
because, for the first time in thirty years, the Democratic party 
holds complete control of this country,” and then he read the 
Democratic tariff plank and congratulated them because they 
were to enjoy the markets of the United States. [Derisive 
laughter on the Republican side.}] Uncle Benny and Uncle 
Bryan and Uncle Grover are all in the same bed. Theeidene on 
the Republican side. ] 

The following is the full and complete text of the speech of 
the United States consul to Sheffield, Mr. Benjamin Folsom, a 
cousin of the Democratic President, Grover Cleveland, as deliv- 
ered in the Cutler’s Hall, Sheffield, England, on the 4th of July, 
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ported in the Sheffield and Rotherham Independent | 


wy, July 5, 1893; 
Mr. Benjamin Folsom, United States consul to Sheffield, 
veered, said: “ILask you to fill your glasses for the first 
ve you. Task you to drink to the Queen and the President 
the best beloved of Queens; he, the most honest and up- 
ts Applause 
husiastically honored 
rising, said: “Mr. Mayor, Mr. Master Cutler, and 
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braska does comprehend, that an additional and a different 
touches the material that enters into the composition of 


| than the law which governs the products that are simply 


for consumption between man and man. This monet 


tion must be lifted above the mere question of a commoadi 
] 


| this | urge upon the attention of my friends whoappeal to 


in my country on this day to inflict an oration upon } 


le as the orator can t within the 
sbughter it is not my intention to bore you with an 
1 to tell you why you are here. [*‘‘Hear!” *‘He | 
suse you are big-hearted, loyal, thorough Englishmen. 
>and admire courage and valor whenever and wher- 
shown \** Hear ‘**Hear!"’| 
y of July, 1776, there was sig by the American representa 
| towether in Congress one of t remarkable documents 
13 ever had existence. For more th years these loyal, faithful 
jh sublects had been beseeching their king t them such privileges 
day would not have to be asked fc sar!” **Hear At length it 
ne n iry that these Englishsi id assume the control and 
responsibility of thejr own affairs. They signed the Declaration of Inde- 


inoffending peop 


that behalf. . 
Several times during this debate 

of the Democratic party indeed, most o 

ure in the fact that the Shermun bill w 

Congress; and when that announ en 

loud applause followed, as though we had i 


| gress committed agreatcrime. Andy 


pendence upon the Bth of July, 1776, and it was followed by seven years of | 


we ¥y, Wa mz war 

That wa yuld scarcely be considered to-day as more than a skirmish or 
guerilla fighting, for at that time the population of the thirteen colonies 
amounted to only afew overthree millionsouls. The fighting force that was 
pla i in the field to contend against the mother country Was hot so great as 
the men who were kilied on the field of battle in the struggle which took place 
in the years that followed. To-day we can all look back upon the conflict, 


and we can all see that it terminated forthe best interestsof the world. [Ap- | 


piause.}] The spirit of enterp which was given to the United States by 
this new birth would not have been there had they been separate and dependent 
colonies 

{ need not linger upon th ibject. There are many things I should like 
to sa There are two or three practical things I can say to you which are 
of more Imp 
customer has been the United States; and, in spite of tariffs that have been 
raised against foreign countries, there is, and must continue to be, a great 
and gigantic trade fowing from England to America **Hear!”’ “* Hear!"’] 
You have passed the worstperiod; you havecrossed the highest barrier that 


can be raised between the United States and England in the way of trade | 


obstruction. [Applause 


cratic party, Which has been the party of free trade, is for the first time in 
power, not only in the executive, but in both its legislative branches. [Ap- 
plause.}] During the former term of Mr. Cleveland he was blocked by the Sen- 
ate standing between him and the House of Representatives, which was Dem- 
oeratic, aud therefore no bill could be passed which was not in the shape of a 
compromise. When the struggle came on for the Presidential election last 
year the Democratic party, for the first time in its history, took fair and 
square ground, and made a straight out-and-out issue between protection 
and tariff for revenue only. [**Hear!’’ “Hear!’’) If you will pardon me, I 
will read to you the twoslight planks in the Democratic platform upon which 
the President of the United States was elected, and upon which the Congress 
which is now in power, and which is to be convened upon the 7th of next 
month, was elected; and you will see that so soon as the financial question 
is disposed of, which is merely a preliminary, and must be disposed of before 
the reguiar meeting of Congress, the next great question is the tariff in 
which you are interested, and which the President and both Houses of Con- 
gre are pledged to reduce. [Applause.] 

The Democratic platform set forth upon which Mr. Cleveland was elected, 


says: ‘“‘We denounce Republican protection as a fraud; a robber of the | 


gre majority of the American people fora few. We declare it to be a fun- 


damental principle of the Democratic party that the Federal Government | 


has no constitutional power to impose and collect tariff dutiesexcept for the 
purposes of revenue only, and we demand that the collection of such taxes 
sha be limited to the necessities of the Government when honestly and 


eck mically administered. We denounce the McKinley tariff law, enacted | 


by the Fifty-first Congress, as the culminating atrocity of class legislation; 


and we indorse the efforts made by the Democrats of the present Congre~s | 
to modify its most oppressive features in the direction of free raw materials | 


and the cheaper manufactured goods that enter into general consumption; 


and we promise its repeal as one of the beneficent results that will follow | 


the action of the people in intrusting power to the Democratic party.” 
Since the McKinley tariff went into operation there have been ten reduc- 


| lina, Ohio, Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, N« 


tions of the wages of laboring men to one increase. We deny that there has | 


de any increase of prosperity to the country since the tariff went into 
operation, and we point to the dullness and distress, the wage reductions 
an trikes in the iron trade, as the best possible evidence that no such 
prosperity has resulted from the McKinley tariff. [ am not saying one 
word a8 to Whether protection or free trade, or @ tariff for revenue only is 
the vest thing for the United States or not lam simply giving you the 
facts, and you can judge for yourselves. [{Applause.| In closing my career 
in Sheffield as consul of the United States, it affords me satisfaction to 
think that before another twelve months has rolled by Sheffield will not be 
subje*ted to the onerous and oppressive tariff duties that have restricted 
her trade \pplause I further want to thank you each one individually 
for coming here to-day, for showing your broad-mindedness, for showing 
your liberality, for showing your friendship, not only to me, but to my 
country. \pplause. } 

| agree with my friend from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] when he 
says that it is not a question of the miner. It is a question of 
what money is bestfor thiscountry, But Isympathize with him 
when he says that if in the solution of the question the men in 
the mountains are to get relief, he will be glad. In thatIlam with 
him. I would not for one moment have my voice reach any ear 
or any heart, to make any man think I have any unkindly feeling 
toward the men in the mines. 

‘These superb men in the mountains are brothers of all the men 
in the valleys, Ihave had letters and appeals from men near 
and dear to me, now living in the mountains, saying that starva- 
tion confronts the miners there. These words fill me with sor- 
sow, and these men appeal to me to know how I would like to 
have the market taken away from the pork-raiser or the corn- 
raiser or the raisers of the other products of my State, They 
do not seem to comprehend the fact, which my friend from Ne- 


address the free-coinage members « 


this House 
if you do not get your ! iti 


free-coin ge propositions every o 
will vote to retain the Sherman law upon the statute 


will vote against the pending bill introdueed by the g 
from West Virginia |[Mr. WiLson]. 

But let us see what you wanted to do when the She 
was enacted, I say that the Democracy of this country 
time were for free coin ige, and if the Sherman law sh 
condemned, or those who pissed it should be condemn 
should be said of the Democratic party in Congress w 
to go far beyond the Sherman law and enact free coinag: 

Let us look at the RECORD. On June5, 1890, Mr. Bua? 
to recommit the bill H. R, 5381, the Windom bill as; 
to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measure 
structions to ‘‘ report back a bill for the free coinage of 


tance than any résumé of our history. England's greatest | The vote stood, yeas 116, nays 140, not voting 71. D 


for, 102; Democrats against, 13; Democratic majority [ 
coinage, 89. Republicans for, 14; Republicans against 
publican majority against free coinage, 113. 

In the Senate June 11, 1890, the House bill 5381 w 


| back fr » Co ittee on Fi 1 by Senator 
{ will tell you why thisis. For the first time since the year 1860 the Demo- | _ ok from the ommitve n man 7 wee os rT: 
: | Senator Plumb moved free coinage as an amendment, His 


ment was agreed to by the following vote: Yeas 43, n 
Democrats for, 30; Democrats against, 3; Democratic ma 
free coinage, 27. Republicans for, 13; 
Republican majority against free coinage, 8. 

On June 25, 1890, in the House of Representatives, th 
to agree to the Senate free-coinage amendment was reje: 
the following vote: Yeas135, nays 152. Democrats for, 114; 
ocrats against, 22; Democratic majority for free coinage, 92. 
publicans for, 21; Republicans against, 130; Republican: 
against free coinage, 109. 

In 1892, in the Senate, the Democratic vote for free 
was 30; against it, 10; Democratic majority for free coin 
Republicans for free coinage, 14; against free coinag 
publican majority againstfree coinage, 17. Inthe House 
crats for free coinage, 130: against free coinage, 81; De 
majority for free coinage, 49. Republicans for free coi: 
against free coinage, 67; Republican majority again 
age, 56. 


Republicans as 


D 


DEMOCRATI POSITION ON FREE COINAGE BY STATES, 189 
The following States in their platforms declared for t] 
coinage of silver in 1890: California, Dlinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
sas, West Virginia, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, North ¢ 
’ > 


Dakota. In the following States the Democratic conven 
were silent on the question in 1890: Connecticut, D 
Georgia, Maine, Massachusetts, Wisconsin, Minnesot 
Hampshire, Pennsylvania, and Vermont. 

With the foregoing facts before us it is apparent tl 
Democratic party in 1890 was for free coinage, and cert 
in the House and Senate. The Sherman law represented 
promise between the conservative and the extreme elem: 
the Republican party. The President truly saysin his 
that it was a compromise by the contending forces over fr 
age. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I have gone far beyond my purpose 
addressed the House. Ionly wish to say in conclusion 
want this question dealt with honestly on all sides, with: 
tisanship so far as possible. The only partisanship isin t 
we are forced to come up and meet this question, the bars 
closed against any Republican having the opportunity to « 
any amendment to the pending proposition. That is pa 
ship stripped of patriotism, and the triumph of gag law 
outaczar. [Applause on the Republican side. | 

Iam here and now eager and willing to join with my { 
Representatives in the adoption of any legislation that will! t 
the root of the disease, and am willing even to administ 
opiate. But I want to say this, that no one shall mislead m 
Representative of an agricultural State, by trying to mak 
believe that the farmersof my State and the laborers of my 5 
are interested in cheap money. 

If I know anything about my duty, it is to keep a good, reulv 
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ple money for the farmers and the laboring men. [Applause on House represents an equal consti ney; and | - 
+} Zepubliean side. | Strike it down until it becomes worth- | tives of 1 t re ( to ye it OUI ) 
less, and the worthless money will not turn up in the hands of | to you w ‘ Lo} t l 
‘ nkers and trust compani t among the simple-minded | to: id by 
who trust their Government to protect them in their coin ne of ) . ] ‘ | 
‘urrency. [Applauseon the Republicanside.] For that peo-| go home. Where w t 
pp . Lay ide partisat , and let us join together as | the « ct f ‘ 
, 80 far as we can, to t the trouble that now confronts } that ¢ l 
Appl se | otl ! to 
. MOSES. Mr. Speaker, when the itleman who has just | where the R 1 n ty left us 1 r 
( ided began his speech by say yr that no one who had hit House in ( . 12 ( ) 
ken knew anything about the question under discussion, | Sherm ct of 1890 would bring us 
thoucht that when he got through we would know some- W hat « iw i ends ‘ 
, y about it, and I waht you to-morrow morning to read the | these ye e de et i ‘ 
-7D and see how much clearer it is than it was before he | cr y ( yn t « 
his great light upon it. He ys the reason why gold is | Sherman ! ) 
ng from Europeis b ca ise we are selling our securities there; to ‘ t ( 2 ! Sily ) 
he European bankers know a good thing when they see it, | of bo ou now ( , 
they are buying American securities because they are cheap. | that pledg 
York banker [Mr. HENDRIX], inhisspeechuponthisfloor | No vy ! 1 } 
days ago, said that the English holdersof American secur- | boldened to 1 that the ! 
re throwing them upon the market through fear that we party,” wher es t 
oing toa silver standart Surely if Europe were now contend ( Y } 
ir r securities the New York bankers would knowit. The lopt tho this ‘* h< 
trit i , they are mad because Europe wil not take these wa | debts o tn Ln rie lL pe » Del tt t 
te) stocks bondhold« \ rity that has l I t 
. Speaker, both the great parties in formulating the silver | ] den t ( rw I 
plank of their platforms stat hat favor bimetallism be oO its k : y that h ) 
e af it is conducive t » the inte ts O i re ‘mers and work- | I ( iwed De hu 
ul en.” Vit IN of W } ( } 
ion 7 of the Democratic platform is follows oO as i 
nounce the Repub in rislation known as the Sl in act of 9 | \ i ) 1 ! { 
as wardly makeshift, fraught w ssibilities of da ‘ int l >] cas is | ( no ] to ! 
hould make all fi ip rs ll a u Lnxlo or | Mr WII IN of Vas inet } ‘ } : 
yrepeal. We tothe u : Ll} 2 ’ 18 
the country, and tot ( 1 gold a er W it | about th law of 18i3. I W 
na agains t ri ul r minta butt d *| of 1890, | of t S } i ] ) ‘ 
- ol Ao ; : t ¢ | the Hous t > mm UOnbk ) i 
ion 31 sllinsu i I see ft parity the vO t | Mr. MOS I 1 V Gel 
al » equal power of everyd wv ut time the Mare ts and in t e | Vir. WLLSON Washi t How did »< ( ( ) 
par with and redeemable in such coin. We insist upon tlis policy as espe- | Vote on Ang ' 
ci ecessary for the vrotection t i ing and laboring classes, the | Mr. MOSES L ao not yw how 
fir 1d most defensel victims of un i and a fl lating cur Mr. WILSON of W hinet We ited ’ 
re | Sens eT RT ¢ \ ¢ 1c ) lf 
You notice it says: | Mr. MOSES. How he voted has1 to do 
\ nsist upon this policy as es] ially necessary for the protection of the | ment. 
iw and laboring classes | Mr. WILSON of Washington. Then youshould notdeno 
hy do not you now- him as having voted for it when, in fact. he voted 
it upon this policy as especially ne wry for the protection of the Mr. MOSES. 1 ve not referred to Sen .tor SI \ } 
rs | Mr. SHERMAN i vor of the demoneti of s 
[ say to you as a practical farmer myself, and representing an| Mr. WILSON of Washingt But you spoke of the « : 
agricultural constituency, that we accepted the platform in good | tization law Lsid “the Sherman law,” wv t] 
, and we expect it to be carried out to the k tter. | shows tha n SHERMAM vot ! 
You said you would insist upon it in the interest of the farmer. Mr. MOSES. That has nothing to do \ Lt ! 
And our Republican brethren say: making, tl the policy now is, by repealing the law 
The American people from tradition and interest favor bimetallism. * * * | tocarry us to just where the country stood after the ] 
rhe interest of the producers of the « ntry, its farmers and working of the net of IS73. Do yo ideny that propo l 
, demand this. Mr. W LLS¢ »N of Washi ton. We wi 1 be UM th 
All parties were especially anxious before the election to do indard : ce 1834 
something forthefarmers. Many doctors have volunteered their | Iv. Mé =. ‘I 1 as to bim 
services to this sick man in our body politic. On yesterday the| Mr. WILSON Washing Oh, v 
gentleman from Ohio {[Mr. GROSVENOR] told us the reason why | cept the f men, who O 
we were not in a prosperous condition was because we had re | silver. 
pudiated high tariff. We were poor because we had refused to} Mr. GROSVENOR., 1 eal the ( 
support the tariff barons of the country any longer. | revive the B n act, under which ive 
In olden times the first thing the doctor did when he came to | We shall be simp ithout a law on t sub 
see a sick man was to bleed him, and if the patient turned of | Mr. MO Of course it would 1 B 
one doctor and sent for another he would be bled again; and it | would st LD rati ion on the 
often happened that the poor patient was bled to death. | tion 
Now, these Republican doctors have been bleeding us for | Mr. Spea the Republican party began its caree1 
thirty years. We got up and kicked them out and engaged the | Gen. Grant in 1869. Congress was conven on M 1 4 in 
services of the Democratic party because we favored the treat- | extraordin session. New York and Leé 1 | st « 
ment they proposed. They now say that treatment would be | fidence in us,asnow. The people then owed billior 
fatal. Democrats from New York now say to us, ‘‘ The tariff | part of which was payable, according to the cont 
rob er has been bleeding you all these years, and now let us| ful money.” It then took $135 of greenbacks to | ) in 
bleed you on the other side.” | specie. They demanded that the Government shou pay its 
You promised to secure us from the clutches of the plunderers | greenback debt in coin. They rush this infam n ( 
of the people, and now some of you propose to add 40 per cent | throughin fourteen days—the same number allotted for the bill 
to their burdens. Leaving their hands in one of our pockets, | now underconsideration. Thank God, not one Democrat voted 
you run yours into the other. New York sends one of her bank |} for itin either House. It cost us billions t tore Wall st t’s 


presidents here [Mr. HENDRIX] to act as the guardian of the | 


farmer! May God pity the ward! 

Mr. Speaker, I am not here to say that any man has violated 
his oath of office, as the last gentleman who spoke said of the 
President of the United States. Ido not propose to say that 
any gentleman upon this floor has not the same right to his 
Opinions that I have. I concede that every member of this 


confidence. 
A MEMBER. Thi y were all for re p idiation, were the y? 
Mr. MOSES. For twenty years you have been raising the 
standard of values in this country, and when the people cry for 
relief you add 40 per cent to their burdens by striking down one- 
half the money of the country. The party that does it will 
ground into atoms under the feet of an outraged people. 
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way to pay an honest dollar is to pay the same dollar borrowed 
—not one that has been appreciated or debased. We should see 
to it that justice is done as between citizens of our own country. 
Say that a young man borrowed money to buy a farm in 1873. 
He gave his note, payable in six years. He bought the farm in 
1873 with greenbacks, borrowed when gold was at $1.25. Con- 
gress passed the resumption act, which made all debts coin 
debts, and declared that when he pays that debt he shall pay 
25 per cent premium, in addition to interest. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Is the gentleman in favor of 
silver or of greer.backs? 

Mr. MOSES. I am in favor of a gold and silver standard, the 
constitutional money of the country, and a paper currency con- 
vertible into either. Then I would expand this currency until 
we had at least $50 per capita in actual circulation. I would re- 
sume the coinage of silver ata ratio of 16 to 1. lf then, when 
both metals are treated alike, silver should remain at a discount, 
I would inerease the weight of the silver dollar. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I wanted toask the gentleman, 
because I am much interested in his remarks—— 

Mr. MOSES. Here is what I said: I said that our people in 
your State and mine in 1870, 1871, 1872, and 1873 contracted 
debts, greenback debts; we bought farms on long credit; we paid 
high rates of interest; we borrowed greenbacks when it took 
$125 in greenbacks to pay $100 in specie. When pay day came 
= had juggled with the currency of the country. You took 

5 per cent from the debtor and gave it to the creditor. 

Mr. HEPBURN. You paid it in greenbacks, did you not? 

Mr. MOSES. I did not hear the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I am nearer and will repeat 
the remark. The questionis whether you did not pay the indebt- 
edness in greenbacks, because by Republican legislation adopted 
in 1879 every greenback was worth 100 cents on the dollar. 

Mr. MOSES (addressing Mr. WILSON of Washington). Now, 
let me ask you aquestion. Did they not by legislation turn the 
greenbacks into gold—— 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. 
me— 
Mr. MOSES. Please answer my question now. 
turn the greenbacks into gold by the resumption act? 
** ves” or “no.” 

ir. WILSON of Washington. Well, I can not be catechised 
in that manner. The gentleman, if he asks me a question, must 
permit me to explain myself in my own way. In 1879 the Re- 
publican party, by its legislation, placed $100,000,000 in gold in 
the Treasury of the United States to make the $346,000,000 of 
greenbacks worth 100 cents on the dollar. 
was of it. But since that time we have gone on increasing the 
amount of Government notes from $346,000.000 to $830,000,000; 
without having the $100,000,0000f gold that we originally started 
with. That is the trouble. 

Mr. MOSES. Every member of this House knows the truth 
of my assertion that we have been going from a cheap dollar to 
a high-priced dollar—an always appreciating dollar. No one 
denies it; and you know that when you make the greenback debt 
a gold debt you added 35 per cent to the debts of the people. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. In what year was that 
done? 

Mr. MOSES. I refer to the ‘“‘credit-strengthening” act of 
1869, the resumption act, the stoppage of free coinage of silver, 
and the contraction of the currency. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I would like to ask the gentleman whether 
the greenback is any better now than it ought to be. 

Mr. MOSES. Let the greenback be redeemable in gold or 
silver, and it is no better and no worse than it ought to be. The 
trouble about our money is there is not enough of it. The silver 
dollar is to-day selling ata premium in New York. Yet you 
would destroy it, and the gentleman who spoke last seemed im- 
patient for the sacrifice. No doubt his conscience was like that 
of Macbeth, who when another historic crime was contemplated, 
said: 


The gentleman will permit 


Did they not 
Answer 


If it were done when ‘tis done, then 'twere well 
It were done quickly. 


But, let me say to you, that when this crime is consummated 
by this ‘‘ honest ” party, joined by a minority of the party that 
has always stood by the people, outraged and evenhanded jus- 
tice — sooner vr later commend the poisoned chalice to your 
own lips. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I do not wish to be diverted. I was seeking 
to show that for twenty years we have been gradually raising the 
standard of values to the injury of the debtor class. You said 
you must have gold and sliver. We yielded. We borrowed 
your silver and when we return it in payment you are not satis- 
fied, but youcry in your greed, ‘‘Give us nothing but gold,” 
making all debts gold debts and creating an enormous de- 
mand for gold which you know will cause an appreciated dollar. 
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This is a fight between the debtor and the creditor class. The 
people are not asking you to debase the currency, but they ap- 
peal to you not to increase their burdens by making the dol|ur 
still dearer. 

For years the Democratic party has been voting for the 
coinage of silver, and we pledged our faith to insist upon it jf 
elected to power. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Will you allow me a question? 

Mr. MOSES. Well, if it is on this line. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. On that line exactly. 

Mr. MOSES. Very well. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Did the gentleman from Georgina rend a 
letter that the Prasident of the United States, prior to his \- 
guration, in February, 1885, addressed to Gen. A. J. WARNER, ; 
member of this House, on the subject of silver? 

Mr. MOSES. I did. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Did you read also the message of the 
President, after his inauguration in 1885, recommending the re- 
pel of the silver-purchasing act—the coinage act? 

Mr. MOSES. I did. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. 
fall? 

Mr. MOSES. 

Mr. MONEY. 
year? 

Mr. MOSES. Certainly. I voted for him because he accepted 
the Democratic nomination, and in his letter of accepts nc 
said ** both gold and silver can be safely utilized upon equi! terms 
in the adjustment of our currency.” The duty devolves upo 
to redeem our pledges tothe people. Democrats from New York 
wrote to Southern men, myself among the number, and urged us 
to go into the disaffected regions of the South; and we pledved 
these people to give them ‘ree coinage, according to the promise 
of the party for a hundred years, and especially for the last year, 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Whowroie those letters? 

Mr. MOSES. The managers of the Democratic party . 

aign, 

: Mr. GROSVENOR. On this floor? 

Mr. MOSES. We carried the country upon the stren 
these promises. If you now repudiate the pledges upon w! 
you received the indorsement of the people, then I charge t! 
you have received goods under false pretenses. [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

A MEMBER. You ought to give them back. 

Mr. MOSES. The Republicans can receive noencourag 
from that statement. You have been already condemn 
your doom is fixed. This question rises above all parti: 
involves the eternal principles of right—that no govern: 
the right to rob one citizen to enrich another. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Let me ask the gentleman— 

Mr. MOSES. And you are not init, myfriends. [La 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Suppose we are not in it—— 

Mr. MOSES. Indeed, I had almost forgotten you, unt 
gentleman from Ohio rose in his place here yesterday 
Rip Van Winkle of a past era. |Laughter.| They do 
rex lize that they are dead. They remind me of the old negro’ 
terrapin down in Georgia. After cutting its head off the ' 
pin kept crawling around, and the old man remarked, ‘ ‘| 
terrapin don’t know he isdead yet. He keeps crawling «1 
[Laughter and applause.] My friend from Ohio got up h: 

a prolonged absence to tell us of benefits of high tariff. Yo 
your high tariff are dead,and still you do notknow it. Y: 
crawling around so. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Speaker, I have not despaired of the Democratic p:! 
cause of apparent divisions here. Wehave had divisions ! 

We were divided upon the tariff. Our tariff reform m 
were defeated by a minority of our own party. Wehavee 
others to fill their places, and we have come to Congress ! 
with a large majority in favor of tariff reform—a united | 
I do not believe the Democratic Administration will b : 
career as the Republicans did. by striking down the mo 
the people. We may differ xs to the best method to «1! 
metillism, but I believe that the ultimate result will 
redemption of our pledges to the people. 

Mr. Speaker, the Democratic nouthery from the South «! 
West who are now denounced as advocates of dishonest money 
devoted all their energieslast year in fighting the men who wT 
advocating the unlimited issue of irredeemable paper currency 
We opposed a party. They do not want gold or silver. 18y 
would give us rag money and a 50-cent dollar. We cont nde 
for the honest dollar, for the dollar of the fathers. Now. \ 0 
we come here we find men on the other extreme, contendiny !\t 
a dollar worth 150 cents. [Laughter.] The Populists are 0)” 

d to both metals. They make nosecretof the fact thit they 
esire a currency not redeemable in either metal. They \ 
vote for 16 to 1, and yet they do not want that law enacted. 


Did you vote for him for President last 


T did. 
Voted for him on the platform adopte 
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They do not want silver, they do not want gold, and their idea 
is to demonetize silver, because they know it will eventually de- 
monetize gold and will put the country upon what they call a 
basis of ‘‘scientific currency.” 

[ warn you, gold men of New York, that you are overreaching 
yourselves. When you abandon the policy which the party has 
always adhered to, and go for a sole gold standard, I warn you 
that if we go down you will not ultimately succeed, but that the 
rag-money crowd will control Congress. The people are satis- 
fied with the money we have. If you do not want unlimited fiat 
money stand by the great conservative element of the party. 
{Laughter on the Republican side.| I will make another pre- 
diction. The Republican party has always stood by combines 
and trusts and monopolies, and to-day it stands by the gold- 
standard men; and if you were to take away the conservative 
element represented by the bimet»llists of the country and leave 
the battle to these two parties 


element of the country—the battle would be sharpand decisive, 
and the Republic would go down in adrama of blood, just as the 
Government of France went out in the last decade of the last 
century. 

But,as my young friend from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] said, 
“Thank God, Jefferson still lives,” and the Democratic party, 
that for a hundred years has been the guardian of the people's 
interests and of constitutional liberty, will see to it that the peo- 
ple shall rule and the country be saved. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. + Did I understand the gentle- 
man to say that Jefferson still lives? If so, he must be a fine old 
man. [Laughter. | 

Mr. MOSES. We know you thought both he and his princi- 
ples were dead. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I thought he was dead, but 
may be he is like that terrapin of yours, still moving around. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr.MOSES. Mr. Speaker, Ido not wish to have my time taken 
up by frivolous questions not asked in good faith, because this 
question is one of supreme importance to our people. It is no 
time for jesting. We are debating the question now whether 
we can ever pay our debts with 6-cent cotton and 30-cent wheat; 
and God kriows if you add to the debts by raising the value of 
the dollar, we see no hope for our people either in the South or 
in the West. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to notice briefly the speech of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HENDRIX]. Herepeats thesolemn as- 
sertion that something should be done, in order that the people 
may be spared from the evils of an unstable and fluctuating cur- 
rency. Lagree with him. It has been fluctuating long enough. 
Do not juggle withitagain. We Democrats from the South join 
with every lover of honest money in saying that we wantastible 
and nonfluctuating dollaror unitofvalue. We oppose monomet- 
allism simply because we know that when the whole world joins in 
the scramble for gold, and all contracts have to be redeemed in 
gold, there will be such a scramble and a demand for it that, al- 
though we may still have a nominal dollar, the debts of the people 
will be increased. 
and labor required to secure your dollar. 


I azn not willing to adjust for all time to come the business of | 


the country upon such a basis. A gold standard dollar means 5- 
cent cotton and 30-cent wheat. I am opposed to raising the ratio 
from 16 to 20, though I may vote for it to save the country from 
a sole gold standard. 


Mr. Speaker, we were told by the gentleman from New York | 


that it is ‘stark idiocy, mockery,” and “infernal rot” for Dem- 
ocrats to come to a Democratic Congress and ask Democratic 
members of the House to vote to carry out the Democratic plat- 
form. 

Mr. Speaker, eight months ago, when the news flashed over 


the country that the American people had intrusted full power | 


to the Democratic party, there was joy and hallujahs of praise 
throughout my section of thecountry. Butnow, when Congress 
meets, throughout that selfsame section the people are asking 
with bated breath whether it be true that the representatives of 
the people will fail to carry out the contract made with them. 

They are accustomed to defeat. The Democratic party for 
years, decade after decade, has gone down, but we never de- 
spaired. But never did we expect to be told by a Democrat upon 
this floor that our platform of- principlesis ‘‘stark idiocy, mock- 
ery, and infernal rot.” 

Mr. Speaker, we may trifle with the people one time; we may 
deceive them once; but I assure you that he who is not faithful 
to his trust will hear from them in the future. Weof the South 
have come here to redeem our pledges. I challenge our col- 
leages from the North to state when we have ever failed to keep 
faith with them. Though we may be slandered, though we may 


the one representing European | 
ideas and plutocracy, the other the socialistic, discontented | 
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| the prices of the world’s 


ALT 


South has not always kept faith with its contracts. We have 
kept faith with you, and we come here to ask you to keep faith 
us, and let us give to the people the legislation they demand at 
our hands. bButif this fell legislation must be consummated, 
we will stand by our principles. The South will not repudiate 
her promises. 

We'd rather be a mourner atthe funeral of right, 

Than a king in the carnival of might 

Mr. Speaker, fidelity to trust is the highest duty of a repre- 
sentative. Let the Democratic party do its duty according to 
promise, and let us strike for a bold American policy, without 
considering what England’s wishes may be. 

They are telling us now that the farmers can not sell cotton to 
England if we do not have a gold standard, because the balances 
must be paid in gold. We sold cotton to England for 20 to 30 
cents a pound when we had nothing but greenbicks, and we can 
sell cotton and wheat to the nations of the earth, and we can ex- 
change our products for theirs. We have always bought goods 
in Europe with the money they paid for our products. 

We should establish a standard for America, and not wait for 
the monarchies of Europe to do it for us. 

Mr. Speaker, they say that cheapness of transportation and 
new improvements have made silver cheaper. Why do not the 
same forces that make silver cheaper make gold cheap? It is 
because silver is discriminated against. When compared with 
products and with the price p.id to- 
day for human labor, silver is as precious as it was twenty years 


ago. Gold hasappreciated and, therefore, allother commodities 
have become cheap. When silver goes up cotton and wheat go 
up. in 1890, as soon as you passed the Sherman law, silver went 


to $1.25 an ounce, and for two years we received 10} and 11 cents 
for our cotton. You may tell me that there is nothing in it, 
when for twenty years the price of silver has represented the 
cotton price. 

But, Mr. Speaker, we have been told that the cause of the low 
prices of farm products is due to overproduction. Three years 
ago the farmers of the South and West, seeing that the whole 
world were combining in different organizations, determined to 
come together into an organization for self-protection. They 
were then called *‘ calamity howlers,” and when they metin their 
alliances the people of the cities would say, ‘*‘ You ought not to 


| go to these places, but go home and work, like the merchant, 


You will double the amount of wheat, cotton, | 





| 
| 


three hundred and sixty-five days in the year, and make more to 
sell.”’ 

Mr. Speaker, we did make more. We made 9,000,000 bales of 
cotton and alarger crop of wheat, and still there was no relief. 
They then came to us and said, ‘‘ You fools, you have made too 
much.” Thatis the logic. You first tell us, ‘* You do not work 
enough and do notmake enough,” and then say tous, ‘* You have 
made too much.” 

Mr. Speaker, it is not overproduction. Cotton and wheat will 
bear world-wide transportation, and there never will be too 
much of either food or clothing so long as the great majority of 
earth’s inhabitants have not sufficient clothing or food to stave 
off the pangs of hunger. If overproduction is the evil, then we 
should pray a merciful God to withhold the rain in its season, 
and send us the blighting, withering, drought to check overpro- 
tion. No, no; the God of the harvestis not the author of our ills, 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. May I ask the gentleman a 
question right here, seriously? 

Mr. MOSES. On this question of overproduction? 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I want to ask him a question 
now, seriously. I come from a Western constituency. I live 
right in the midst of the silver-producing region. I am in- 
terested in the production of silver, and I would like tosee it rise 
in price. Now,I want to ask the gentleman, who savs that he is 
speaking as an American,on behalf of the American people, 
whether he would be willing to vote for this kind of a measure: 
First, call in all the one and two dollar notes and let silver go 
out in their place; second, coin the American product upon such 
aratio as may be agreed upon; third, puta high protective tariff 
upon all imported silver. Would the gentleman be willing to 
vote for a measure like that? 

Mr. MOSES. I would not shut out silver. Like Alexander 
Stephens, of Georgia, ‘‘ I would let it come from all the world un- 
til we had one thousand millions.” For a thousand years men 
have agreed that in exchanging commodities it would be best to 
have some medium of exchange. We must have something asa 
gauge or measure or standard to go by. In this country our 
fathers thought it was unwise to take one commodity as that 
standard; that it was unwise to make gold alone the standard. 
Under true bimetallism gold and silver act together, like the 
compensating pendulum of a clock, and the average can neither 
rise nor fall. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. 


Did not Thomas Jefferson sus- 


need your missionaries, I challenge any man to say that the | pend the coinage of silver? 
XXV—27 
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Mr. MOSES. As I have said, our fathers thought it unwise 
to take one metal as the standard, because one metal was more 
liable to fluctuate in value than the average of two. They 
thought it wiser to take two of the precious metals and establish 
a parity between them, so that when there was a scarcity of one 
there might be a supply of the other. Now, I think it is unwise 
for us to repudiate the system which has existed for a thousand 
years, and for more than a hundred years in our own country. 
Men talk about putting a price upon silver; how can youput a 
price upona thing which itselfsetsprices? Totalk about putting 
a price upon silver under free eoinage is to talk about measuring 
a measure, about measuring a yardstick. Now, I say it is our 
duty to our people to keep the standard of value uniform in our 
country, and I believe that if the American Government will say 
to the world that we propose to have free coinage of silver, sil- 
ver will be upon a parity with gold atits coinage value the world 
over. 

My friend from New York [Mr. HENDRIX] quoted Mr. Cernu- 
schi, the great French financier, as a high authority to prove 
that free coinage by the United States alone isimpracticable. I 
will introduce his own witness., Mr. Cernuschi said: 

France maintained for a century the ratio of 15} to 1 in every part of the 
world. A monetary system based on two metals is more safe thanitis when 
based on only a single metal. England has suffered many crises simply be 
cause she had only one metal in circulation. 

He then goes on to say, Mr. Speaker: 

itis the monometallists who are the authors of the depreciation which 
they point toasa proof of the unworthiness of themetalthey cry down. They 
resemble the people who, having tied the legs of a horse, call out for him to 
be killed because he does not gallop. ° 

That is what Mr. Cernuschi says about the rea:on why silver 
does not keep upon a parity with gold. 

Mr. Speaker, I see that my time isexhausted. I know thatno 
man’s vote will be changed one way or the other by this debate. 
Let us not inaugurate a Democratic Administration by repudi- 
ating our past record. 

The people will see to this matter; and if you do not stand by 
your pledges they will send men here who will. I appeal to my 
colleagues to be faithful to the people; and then, with the Demo- 
cratic party at the helm of state, we can go back and ask them 
for a continuance of power, and we shall close the last decade of 
this century with an era of prosperity greater than we have ever 
seen before, and we shall show to the struggling peoples of the 
world that we realize that we stand as.the culmination of the 
hopes of past ages and will not be recreant to the trust com- 


mitted to our care. [Applause,] 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. W1Sk, for two days, on account of important business. 
To Mr. MARSHALL, for three days, on account of important 
business. 
UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama, by unanimous consent, presented 
the annual report of the Board of Visitors to the United States 
Military Ac ene for the year 1898; which was ordered to be 
printed, and laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. As itis now within two minutes of the hour 
fixed by the standing order for adjournment, the Chair, if there 
be no objection, will declare the House adjourned until to-mor- 
row morning at 11 o'clock. 

There was no objection; and accordingly (at 4 o’elock and 58 
minutes) the House adjourned. 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, August 17, 18923, 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D.D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I find in the Recorp that a bill I had the 
honor to introduce yesterday, the bill (S. 504) for the relief of the 
Berdan Firearms Manufacturing Company, was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. By some mis- 
take of mine it was referred to the Committee on Claims, when I 
desired to refer it to the Committee on Patents, that committee 
having inquired’ inte this matter. I ask a change of reference 
of the bill from the Committee on Claims to the Committee on 
Patents. z 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The change of reference will be 
made as requested by the Senator from New Jersey. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a petitiom of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Tacoma, Wash., praying for the unconditional 
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repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-ealled Shern 
law; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. TELLER presented a memorial of the Denver (C, 
Chamber’of Commerce, remonstrating against the repeal of t 
so-called Sherman silver law without an adequate substity 
therefor; which was referred to the Committee on Financ 

He also presented a petitionof citizensof Montezuma Cou: 
Colo., praying for the enactment of legislation providing for 
free and unlimited coinage of ‘silver at a ratio of 16 tol; wl] 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. HALE presented the petition of W. W. Thomas, } 
dent of the Canal Bank, and of representatives of seven 
national and savings banks of Portland, Me., praying for 
pass.ige of Senate bill 453, allowing national banks to iss 
amount of circulating notes equai to the par value of the | 
States bonds deposited as security therefor; which was ref 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I presenta petition signed b: 
business men and merchants of the city of Portland, Oregon 
which they pray that Congress may enact legislation as fol 

First. That the purchasing clause of the Sherman silver act be re} 

Second. That no substitute of any kind whatever be enacted at this 
810n. 

Third, That an expert commission be appointed to consider and 1 
mend a scientific plan of currency, based on the experience of other 

ries, and adequate to the requirements of a great commercial nation 

All the petitioners are leading merchants and business m« 
the city of Portland, 19 of them; and their petition comes to 
not directly from them, but under the cover of a communic 
from the secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of the cit: 
New York. I move that the petition be referred to the C 
mittee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CHANDLER presented the petition of John P. Gogzgi 
W.A. Nelson, George B. French, and 11 other citizens of Nash 
N. H., praying for the repeal of the purchasing clause of the s 
called Sherman silver law; which was referred to the Commit 
on Finance. 

Mr. PERKINS presented a petition of the Board of Trad: 
Los Angeles, Cal., praying for the construction of the Nicara 
Canal by the Government; which was referred to the Committ 
on Foreign Relations. 7 

Mr. PASCO presented a petition of the Board of Trade of 
Tampa, Fla., praying for the unconditional repeal of the sil) 
purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law; which was 1 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PEFFER presented the memorial of N. B. Coggesha!! 
Eldorado, Kans., remonstrating against the unconditional 
peal of the so-called Sherman silver law, and praying for 
free and unlimited coinage of the silver dollar of the pri 
weight and fineness; which was referred to the Committe: 
Finance._ 

He also presented amemorial of the Chanute Populist Clu 
Kansas, remonstrating against the destruction of silver by 
legislation; which was referred to the Committee on Finan 

Mr. WASHBURN presented a petition of the Board of T 
of Minneapolis, Minn., praying for the repeal of the compu!s: 
silver-purchasing section of the so-called Sherman law, and th 
passage of a bill allowing national banks to issue notes to th: 
face value of United States bonds deposited to secure circulati 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. FRYE presented a memorial of the Board of Managers 
of the National Temperance Society, remonstrating against t! 
passage of a joint resolution providing for a six months’ exic! 
sion of the bonded whisky period; which was referred to | 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. KYLE presented two memorials of citizens of Clay Count: 
S. Dak., remonstrating against the repeal of the so-called Sher- 
man silver law ; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CALL. I present petitions from the boards of trade of a 
large number of cities in the United States, praying for the con- 
struction of anational harbor of refuge in the bight of Cape Cun 
averal, Florida. Imove thatthe petitions be referred to the C: 
mittee on Commeree. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MARTIN presented a petition of citizens of Lyon County, 
Kans., praying for the repeal of the silver-purchasing clause ‘ 
the so-called Sherman law, and for the paszage of legislation 
lieu thereof providing for the free and unlimited coinage of s 
verupon a basisof not less than 15 nor more than 16 to 1; whic 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. GORDON presented a petition of the Chamber of C 


i 


| merce of Atlanta, Ga., praying for the location of a subtreasur 


in the city of Atlanta; which was referred to the Committee 0” 
Finance. 
SILVER COINAGE IN iNDIA. 


Mr.GORMAN. Lam instructed by the Committee on Print 
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ing, to whom was referred the resolution submitted by the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut |Mr. PLATT] onthe 15th instant, to report 
with a substitute. I ask for the present consideraticn of the 


A 


resolution 
he PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
The substitute resolution reported by the committee will be 
read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
ylved by the Senate (the House of J 4 fat : y *), That there 
nted and bound in cloth 6,000 « es of the report of the commissio1 
inted to inquire into the India urrency, commonly known as tl 
s 411 Report on the Coina of Silve 1 India,”’ witn t accompany 
rrespondence and testimony, of number 2,000 shall be for the 
of the Sen: ste and 4,000 for the use House 





‘he PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
onsideration of the resolution? The Chair hears none Th 
question is on the amend nt reported by the Committee on 
Printing. 

[he amendment was agreed to. 


sre itlon as 


re! ol umended was acreed to. 
.GORMAN. Task that the of the 

nting on the resolution may be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICE fhe report will 


Lt. 
r th . rule 


Committee on 


report 


Pi 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. FRYE introduced a bil 
discharge to William Pierce; which was read twice by its title, 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
He also introduced the following 
read twice by their titles, and re 


7 
m 


S. 506) 


1? 


bills; which were severally 
erred to the Committee on Coim- 
rce: 
\ bill (S. 507) providing for the col 
ing certificates of title 

\ bill (S. 508) exempting American coastwise sailing vessels 
piloted by their licensed masters or by a United States pilot 
from the obligation to pay State pilots for services not rendered; 

\ bill (S. 509) to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act to amend sec- 
tion 4178, Revised Statutes, in relation to the marking of vessels’ 
names at bow and stern, and also to provide for marking the 
draft,” approved February 21, 1891; 
A bill (S. 510) to protect the wages of seamen; and 

A bill (S. 511) providing for the establishment and enforce- 
ment of rul regulations for the use and navigation of 
l si works of navigation, and for 


ection of fees for furnish- 


to vessels: 





es and 


similar 


United States canals and 
other purposes. 
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granting an honorable 


| twice by 


Mr. FRYE also introduced a bill (5.512) to provide for a com- | 
mission on the subject of the ‘alcoholic liquor traffic; which was 


read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas introduced a bill (S. 513) granting the | 


use of certain lands in the Hot Springs reservation, in the State 
of Arkansas, to the Barry Hospital; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 514) for the relief of the Eastern 
band of Cherokee Indians of North Carolina; which was read 


| the esta 


| works to render the Bight of Canaveral, in the Stat 


twice by its title, and referred to the Comr::ttee on Indian | 


Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 515) to amend an act entitled 
“An act making appropriations for certain expenses and fulfill- 
ing treaty stipulations with Indian tribes for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1894;” which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also introduced the following bills; which were severally 
read twice by their titles, and referred to the Committee on 
Claims: 


A bill (S. 516) for the relief of the estate of James Scull, late | 


of Arkansas; 
A bill (S. 517) for the relief of Holliday S. Ravell; 


A bill (S. 518) for the relief of the estate of J. H. Moseby, de- | vin Gunn; which was read twice by its title, and referred to t! 


ceased; 

A bill (8. 519) for the relief of the estate of Samuel J. Jones, 
deceased; 

A bill (S. 520) for the relief of the estate of William B. Pool, 
late of Jefferson County, Ark.; 

A bill (S. 521) for the relief of Henry M. Stone; 

A bill (S. 522) for the relief of James R. Lafferry; 
_ A bill (S. 523) for the relief of the board of trustees of the Old 
School Presbyterian Church of Helena, Phillips County, Ark.; 

A bill (8. 524) for the relief of W. Jasper Blackburn; 

A bill (S. 525) for the relief of Margaret E. Watkins; and 

A bill (S. 526) making an appropriation for the benefit of the 
estate ef William Moss, decensed. 

Mr. BATE introduced a bill (S. 527) to construct a road to the 
national cemetery at Dover, Tenn.; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


administrator; 
the Committ 


which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
0 on Military Affairs. 


He also introduced a bill (S. 529) for the relief of V \ R 
Miller: wv Lv read twice by its title, and 1 to the 
Cx mitt on M | \ \ til 

ri ) oa lat L(s } { rel f of ¢ 
W\ C nich W 1 t and 1 
Comit eon Mi \ 

He also introdu t 
re t 2 | ( 

Claims 

\ ill (S. 6 ] or l ( l 
en t rl ( d ik ly 

\ Di i S. 2 ) é I’ 
dist I ypal Ul pouthb 

. bp | >. . for } 

( inn Kropp, « ‘ 

AD ot Oo l l ( I 

iv UW 5 1 I 
man, Oo N shy Le 

Ab . yr ( ) 1d 
Doy] ~ Co 

A bill (S. i) fo ( 1 of Davidso 

A bill (S..5 for t r f the ci Ot i nvi Jy 

A bi 5.539) for the relief of Mrs. ¢ nentir H. Holman 

A bill (S. 540) fe he r ( of A ‘OW Dunea 
decease 

\ bil S. 541 or the el ol \ 1 Minna H. G i 
Josey h ¢ N SI | 

\ 5. 542) for the relief of 1 ees of S y Colleg 
Montge Co vy, Tenn 

Vy SATI o introd ) 5. 543) in ’ r the pr 
sion of Mrs. R lie Bri | whi W L ft co by i 
title, and referred to the Commi on Pe 

Mr. MeMILLAN introduced b 5. o44 Oo l nd 
preset the salaries of Luiway postal cle rks: which wa ead 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Post-Office 


and Post-Roids 
He also introd 


e of so 


iced a bill (S.545) to provide for a more extended 
d by the of the United St which was read 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 
Mr. MANDERSON introduced a bill to reorganize the 
artillery and infantry of the Army, and to increase its efliciency; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committe 
on Military Affairs. 
He also introduced a bill (S. 547) providing for the pub 
printing and binding and the distribution of public documents 


1 people ite 


S. 040 


which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committ 
on Printing. 
Mr. BLACKBURN introduced a bill (S. 548) for the relief of 


te of Pearce Noland, deceased; 
its title, and referred to the 
Mr. CALL introduced a 


which was read twic 
Committee on ¢ 
bill (S. 549 


lnims. 

for the construction of 
eof Florida, 
available for the use of the Navy; which was read twice by its 
title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred \- 
mittee on Commerce. 

Mr. TELLER introduced a bill (S. 550) explanatory of an ac 
entitled, ‘‘An act to settle certain accounts between the United 
States and the State of Mississippi and other States,” and for 
other purposes; which was read twice by its title 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. FAULKNER introduced a bill (S. 551) for the relief of 
Marion Lance, administrator of Henry Lance, deceased, of Bar- 
bour County, W. Va.; which was read twice by its title, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 
Claims. 

Mr. COCKRELL introduced a bill (S. 552 


Vy 
to the Co 


, and referred 


On 


for the relief of Cal- 





| Committee on Claims. 


Mr. MORRILL introduced a bill (S. 553) grantin; 


2 a pension to 
| Martha R. Hitchcock; which was read twice by its title, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 


Pensions. 


Mr. HAWLEY introduced a bill (S.554) for the relief of Lydia 
T. Hadleck, administratrix of E. C. Hadlock, deceased. of Ver- 
mont; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Con- 


| mittee on Claims. 


He also introduced a bill (S. 555) to remove the charge of dese: 
tien from the military record of Peter Buckley; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

Mr. LODGE introdueed a bill 
tic Works, of Boston, Mass.; 


(S. 556) for the relief of the Atlan- 
which was read twice by its title, 


: | and referred to the Committee on Claims. 
He also introduced a bill (S. 528) for the reliefef A. W. Wills, 


Mr. TURPIE introdueed a bill (8. 557) for the relief of George 
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F. Roberts, administrator of the estate of William B. Thayer, 
deceased, surviving partner of 'Chayer Brothers, and others; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas introduced a bill (S. 558) to authorize 
the loyal Creek Indians, Indian Territory, to bring suif in the 
Court of Claims for damages committed upon their property; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, 

He also introduced a bill (S. 559) for the relief of the children 
and heirs-at-law of Albert Pike, deceased, and for other pur- 
poses; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also introdticed a bill (S. 560) to pension Alexander Mackey; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 561) to provide for the improve- 
ment of the building and grounds of the United States court and 
post-office at Little Rock, Ark.; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

He also introduced the following bills: which were severally 
read twice by their titles, and referred to the Committee on 
Claims: 

A bill (S. 562) for the relief of the estate of J. H. Moseby, de- 
ceased; 

A bill (S. 563) for the relief of the board of trustees of the Old 
School Presbyterian Church of Helena, Phillips County, Ark.; 

A bill (S. 564) for the relief of W. Jasper Blackburn; 

A bill (S. 565) for the relief of the heirs of Mark W. Izard, de- 
ceased: 

A bill (S. 566) for the relief of the estate of Albert L. Berry, 
deceased; 

A bill (S. 587) authorizing and directing the Secretary of the 
Interior to examine certain claims of persons who owned or oc- 
cupied buildings on the Hot Springs Mountain Reservation, 
which had been condemned by the Hot Springs Commission and 
afterwards burned, and to fix a reasonable value for each of said 
buildings from the evidence now on file in the Interior Depart- 
ment; and 

A bill (S. 568) for the relief of William W. Burns. 

Mr. LODGE introduced a bill (S. 569) for the erection of a 
public building at Medford, Mass.: which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Mr. BATE introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 16) authorizing 
Musidora, Victoria, Ella, and Frank Wasson, of Tennessee, to 
present their claim to the Court of Claims; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 


NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 


Mr. KYLE. Isubmit a resolution which I ask may lie on the 
table, to be called up hereafter. 

The resolution was read and ordered to lie on the table, as 
follows: 

Whereas it is currently reported that certain of the national banking 
associations organized and carrying on business under and by virtue of the 
laws of the United States, have heretofore withdrawn from circulation their 
notes, and subsequently secured an increase of their circulation under exist- 
ing laws: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be requested to report to the 
Senate what national banking associations have thus diminished and en- 
larged their circulation, and the extent thereof, and also whether any and 
what national banking associations have organized under the banking laws 
of the United States, and have no outstanding notes in circulation. 


ERECTION OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


Mr. CHANDLER. I submit a resolution and ask for its pres- 
ent consideration, unless the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEst’], 
the chairman of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
objects. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to inform the 
Senate as to the condition of the various appropriations for the erection of 
public buildings; stating what are the gross sums unex pended of appropria- 
tions made and of authorizations of final cost conferred by existing law; 
what buildings are not begun, and what preparations have been made for 
beginning them; and whether or not any delay in beginning is occasioned by 
the nonpreparation of the plans and designs, and if so, what action he is 
taking and what legislation, if any, he recommends in order to expedite the 
preparation of plans and designs. 

Mr. VEST. I can see no possible objection to the resolution. 
I have the information as to many of the points named in it, but 
it will do no harm to have the information as a public document. 
I have not the slightest objection to its being considered now. 

Mr.HALE. [suggest to the Senator from New Hampshire 
that precisely the information which he seeks in the resolution 
will be found in the annual report of the Supervising Architect, 
which is communicated by the Secretary of the Treasury. If 
the Senator desires the information now on this subject, instead 
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of waiting for that report, of course his resolution would be 
ees but if it is only a general question of information, al] 

it is to be found in the Supervising Architect’s report, whic) 
suppose will come in in November. 

Mr. CHANDLER. What the Senator from Maine says is 
quite true, that this information, with a greit deal more, wi|| 
be found in the reportof the Supervising Architect of the Treas- 
ury, which will be communicated by the Secretary of the Tre 
ury with his regular report on the first Monday in Decemtx 
The resolution simply calls for a statement in concise form of 
the unexpended balances and a statement also of what building 
have not been commenced, with asuggestion as to whether th: 
has been delay incommencing them on account of the nonprepa- 
ration of plans. It will not be along statement, nor one which 
it will be injudicious to ask the Supervising Architect to | 
pare before ths first Monday in December. ‘If the Senator from 
Missouri has the information now in such shape that he can pre- 
sent it to the Senate and it can be printed, of course I do, 
desire to press the resolution, but I do desire to have before 
Congress the exact information called for by the resolution and 
as much more as can be furnished at this extraordinary session 
of Congress. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Will the resolution, if adopted, 
elicit information as to whether the plans for the new buildines 
are being prepared in the Architect's office or whether they are 
being prepared under calls for bids? 

Mr. CHANDLER. The resolution asks for a statement of 
what preparation is being made. 
Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. 

be adopted. 

Mr. CHANDLER. 
Senator would want. 

Mr. MITCHELLof Oregon. Itis very desirable that we should 
have this information before the regular report comes in. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I think I will ask for the present con: 
eration of the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. GORMAN. I ask the Senator from New Hampshire to 
let the resolution go over until to-morrow morning. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution goes over 
the rule. ’ 


Oo 
oO 
I 


I think the resolution ought to 


I think it calls forall the information the 


PENSION 
Mr. GALLINGER. Isubmit a resolution to which I fe! 
there will be no objection, and for which I ask immediate « 
sideration. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 


INVESTIGATION. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Pensions be directed to inquire e 
port to the Senate whether or not the Secretary of the Interior and th: 
missioner.of Pensions have conformed to the provisions of existin 
suspending and dropping names from the pension rolis of soldiers « 
rolled thereon. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the pres 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. HARRIS. Let the resolution go over and be printe 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over uu 
the rule, and be printed. 


PAYMENTS TO CHICKASAWS AND CHOCTAWS. 


Mr. PLATT. Yesterday I submitted a resolution calling 
information, which was objected to for the time being Db. 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES]. I understand from 
that he has no further objection to the resolution, and [ ask 
it be laid before the Senate and agreed to. 

The resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. PLATT was read 
and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to transmit t 
Senate a statement showing the amounts paid out under the approp 
of March 3, 1891, for the benefit of the Chickasaw and Choctaw nation 
dians, giving copies of the warrants for the payment, copies of the « 
drawn, and of the records of the deposits made in pursuance of said wat 
with the Treasurer of the United States or any assistant treasurer 
addition, in case the sums paid remained either as gross sums or in 5 
visions in the hand of said Treasurer or any assistant treasurer or any (: 
tory of the United States, and were subsequently drawn by checks, 0 
or orders issued by the Chickasaw or Choctaw nations, or the treasur 
any agents thereof; also giving copies of said checks, drafts, or ord 
further, giving all other information within the possession of the Tr« 
Department, showing what persons, either immediately or ultima! 
ceived said amounts paid out or any portion thereof. 


INCREASE OF NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 


Mr. GORMAN. I offer an amendment intended to be 
posed to the bill (S. 453) to provide for the issue of circu! 
notes to national banks, which was reported by the chairm:n 
the Committee on Finance. I ask to have the proposed amv 
ment read and printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chai! 
The amendment will be read. 





1893. 


The Secretary read as follows: 

At end of line 13 add: 

Provided further, That hereafter any national banking association, now 
organized or hereafter organized, desiring to withdraw any part of its cir 
culating notes, shall, in writing, at least sixty days before the time of the 
proposed withdrawal, make application to the Comptroller of the Currency 
for permission to withdraw the same, stating in such application the amount 
of notes which it desires to withdraw, and nosuch withdrawal shall be made 
unless such application is approved, in whole or in part, by the Secretary of 
the Treasury: Provided, however, That permission shall not be granted for 
the withdrawal of more than #3,000,000 of the circulating notes of national 
panking associations within any one calendar month, nor shall any more 
than said amount of such notes be actually withdrawn within any one caien- 
dar month. : 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Maryland, as I was not paying close attention at the time, 
whether the matter he has had read at the desk is in reality an 
independent measure limiting the withdrawal of circulation, or 
whether it is offered as an amendment to the bill now pending? 

Mr. GORMAN. It is oered us an amendment to the bill re- 
ported by the Committee on Finance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed amendment will 
be ordered to be printed, in the absence of objection. 

SENATOR FROM MONTANA. 

Mr. HOAR. If the routine morning business is over, I call 
for. the consideration of the case of Lee Mantle. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the resolution referred to by the Senator from Massachusetts. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolution re- | 
ported by Mr. HOAR from the Committee on Privileges and | 


Elections, March 27, 1893; which was read, as follows: 


from the State of Montana. 

Mr. PASCO. Mr. President, at the commencement of the 
present Congress, on the 4th of March last, it was found that the 
States of Montana, Wyoming, and Washington had failed to elect 


successors to their Senators whose terms had just expired. In | 
Montana and Wyoming the Legislatures had met in January, ac- | fo 
| difference between the case of Johns and 


cording to the requirements of their organic laws, entered upon 
the work of the election, balloted fruitlessly from day to day, and 


when the term of eich ended by constitutional limitation no | 


choice had been made. The final adjournment occurred in these 
States before the ending of the terms of the former Senators, 
Sanders and Warren. 


In the case of Washington the Legislature assembled later in | 
January,and wes stillin session on the 4th of March; the balloting | 
was then proceeding and continued after the Senate assembled | 
in extra session, and the final adjournment occurred about the | 


9th of March, after the actual commencement of the new Sena- 
torial term. 
temporary appointments of successors to the Senators whose 


terms had expired, and the credentials of the appointees as they | 


were presented and received were referred to the Committee on 
Privilegenana Elections, and the majority of this committee have 
reached the conclusion that these appointments are regular and 
valid, and their reports are accompanied by resolutions for the 
admission to membership in this body of those claiming seats 
under the governors’ certificates. 

The reports of this majority in the Montana and Wyoming 
cases present the following proposition: the Constitution au- 
thorizes the governor of a State to appoint a Senator, to enter 


upon a full term at its commencement, after the Legislature | 
charged with the duty of electing a Senator for such term has | 
regularly met, attempted the performance of such duty and | 


reached no result, and the session of such Legislature has sub- 


mencement of the new Senatorial'term. 
The report of this majority in the Washington case presents 
this further proposition: 


The Constitution authorizes such appointment under like cir- | 
cumstances even when the new Senatorial term commenced, not | 


during a recess, but while such Legislature was actually in ses- 


sion, and’ the final adjournment occurred subsequently without | 


the election of a Senator. 

The Montana case, which is the one actually before us, rests 
upon the first proposition, and if it is demonstrated to the satis- 
faction of the majority of the Senate we shall be asked to pro- 
ceed to consider and accept the second also. 

This first proposition involves two important questions: 

1. Whether a governor can make an appointment of a Senator 
at the beginning of a term. 

2. Whether a governor can, under any circumstances, appoint 
a Senator after a State Legislature has had an opportunity to 
discharge its constitutional duty to choose and has not done so. 

_ Unless both of these questions can be answered in the affirma- 
tive the proposition upon which the resolution of the majority 
rk committee rests is not sustained by constitutional author- 
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| which the question of the power of 


| merely refer to it here, but will state it more at 
Resolved, That Lee Mantle is entitled to be admitted to a seat as Senator | 


The governors of these States attempted to make | 


| effect 





The records of the Senate present no previous case in whic 
both of these questions are involved. 

The Lanman case, from Connecticut, which arose 
volved the first question, It was the 
nm governor to appoint 
ator at the beginning of a term was seriously considere 
few preceding cases Senators inted 
seats without objection or discussion or divis 
that of Uriah Tracy, 
but without 


tirst contested 


were admitted to 
on, and in one case, 
of Connecticut, in 1801, after discussion 
reference to a committee. In this entioned 
case there wis a ye nd-nay vote, in which it 
record that the Senate divided on party lin The vot 
question of seating Mr. Tracy was—yeas 13, 
in the Lanman case, after the report of a committee and 
consideration and discussion by the Senate, a motion to se 
fuiled on a yea-and-nay vote, there being 23 ye 
In these cases the State Legislatures charged with the dut 
choosing the Senators had not met, and in this respect they dif- 
fered from the case now under consideration. The Lanman case 
remained as an accepted authority upon the first question [ am 
considering until the decision of the Bell case from New Hamp- 
shire in 1879. Mr. Bell, with a similar title, was admitted upon 
a yea-and-nay vote, though the report of the majority of the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections was adverse to his richt, 
and since that decision the practice of the Senate has been in 
accord with it. 

The leading case involving the second question is that of Mr. 
Kensey Johns, from Delaware, which arose in 174. I[ will 
length pres- 
He was appointed by the governor, after the Legisl :ture 
charged with the duty of electing a Senator to succeed Mr. 
George Read, who had resigned, had met and adjourned with- 
out final action. The Senate, after due deliberation, decided by 
a vote of 20 yeas and 7 nays, that Mr. Johns was not entitled to 
a seat. In all similar cases since then this authority hus been 
followed, as I will show more at length hereafter. The only 
the one before us is, 
thit in the former the governor attempted to fill a vacancy oc- 
curring ina broken term actually commenced: in the present 
case the governor has assumed the right to appoint at the be- 
ginning of a term; but the cases are alike in this, that in each 
the Legislature had failed to act after having an opportunity to 
do so. 

It would seem that the governor's right to appoint would be 
far more doubtful under such circumstances at the beginning of 
a full term than upon the happening of a vacancy in a broken 
term. 

It is not, however, because no case exactly similar ever before 
arose in the history of the country that this question has never 
been presented to the Senate. In the years that have passed 
other Legislatures have failed to elect Senators, and States have 
lost their representation here in whole or in part for months, 
sometimes years, ata time. It was not then contended that the 
failure of the Legislature cast a duty or conferred a privilege 
upon the governorof the State whose power here was thus dimin- 
ished. It was not then contended that other States had constitu- 
tional rights as to such diminished representation because of its 
upon the general politica! situation of the entire country. 
The chairs remained unfilled until the unsuccessful or defaulting 
Legislatures or their successors had other opportunities in sub- 
sejuent sessions to renew their efforts and continue them till 
finally their constitutional functions in the premises were 
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sequently been ended by a final adjournment before the com- | 


With this history before us, it seems unreasonable to ask in 
the second century of the existence of the Senate that we should 
enter upon a new line of action. It is too late to change a prac- 
tice that has been followed so long and uniformly; it is safer to 
regard the meaning of the Constitution upon this point as per- 
manently and definitely settled. 

In case$ where a Senator has been elected at the beginning of 
a term and the Legislature has once entered upon the duty of 
filling a vacancy occurring subsequently, as has already been 
shown, the failure to elect has not, up to the present time, been 
held to warrant agubernatorial appointment. The authority of 
the governor as to such vacancy is exhausted. This was for- 
merly regarded as finally and forever settled after the decision 
of the Kensey Johns case, to which I have already referred, and 
no governor has since attempted to exercise the power of ap- 
pointment under such circumstances. 

The Johns case was as follows: Kensey Johns was appointed 
by the governor of Delaware to fill a vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Senator George Read in December, 1793, at the 
first session ofthe Third Congress. The Legislature met in 
January, 1794, failed to elect a successor to Mr. Read, and ad- 
journed. The Executive appointment was made in February 
after this adjournment, and Johns was not admitted to the seat. 
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The committee of the Senate to whom his case was referred 
submitted the following resolution, which was adopted by a vote 
of 20 yeas to 7 nays: 

Resolved, That Kensey Johns, appointed by the governor of the State of 
Delaware as a Senator of the United States for said State, is not entitled 
to a seat in the Senate of the United States, a session of the Legislature of 
the said State having intervened between the resignation ofthe said George 
Read and the appointment of the said Kensey Johns. 

The same principle was afterwards fully recognized in the 
Phelps case, many years later, atthe first session of the Thirty- 
third Congress. 

In this case the appointment of Samuel S. Phelps as Senator 
had been made by the governor, during a recess of the State 
Legislature, to fill a vacancy caused by the death of Senator 
Wiiliam Upham during the Thirty-second Congress. The ap- 
pointee filled the seatduring the closing months of that Congress 
and during an extraordinary session of the Thirty-third Congress. 
After the close of the latter session the Legislature met, failed 
to elect a Senator, and adjourned sine die in December. Mr. 
Phelps again attended the Senate, after this failure, on the 
29th of December, 1853; his right to do so was questioned, and 
the Senate decided against his claim, when the question came to 
a vote, on the 16th day of March, 1854, there being 12 yeas and 26 
nays. 

No further appointment was attempted, and the seat remained 
vacant till the Legislature again met later in the year and elected 
Lawrence Brainerd, whose term of service here commenced on 
the 14th day of October, 1854. The Williams case, from New 
Hampshire, which arose during the first session of the Thirty- 
third Congress, should also be mentioned in this connection. 
Upon the death of Senator Charles G. Atherton during a recess 
of the Legislature, the governor appointed Jared W. Williams 
to fill the vacancy. His credentials were presented on the 12th 
day of December, 1853, and he was sworn in. Subsequently the 
Legislature met, attempted to elect a Senator, failed and, after 
transacting all the business of the session, adjourned on the 15th 
day of July, 1854, to a fixed day. This was in effect a final ad- 
journment, and was so regarded and treated by the Senate in the 
consideration and decision of the case. 

Ten days later Senator Mallory of Florida, one of my honored 
predecessors, submitted a resolution inquiring whether the 
right of Senator Williams under the appointment had expired. 
The resolution was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and a unanimous report againstMr. Williams’s right was made 
on the 2d of August, 1854, and a few days later the report was 
adopted without a division. 

Again the governor’s power to appoint was regarded as ex- 
hausted, and the seat remained vacant till the Legislature again 
metin the following year and elected John P. Hale to fill the 
unexpired term of Senator Atherton. The newly elected Sena- 
tor commenced his term here ¢ 1 the 13th day of July, 1855. 

When the question as to the right of a governor to make ap- 
pointments, after the Legislature had once assumed authority or 
jurisdiction over the subject, arose incidentally in this Chamber 
some years ago,during the discussion of one of the later New 
Hampshire cases, it was generally admitted by the Senators who 
participated in ~he debate that the governor had no longer any 
y0wer under the Constitution to fill a vacancy when the Legis- 
ature had had the opportunity to elect and failed todoso. The 
Senator from Massachusetts |Mr. HOAR] has indicated in this 
debate that his views upon this point have undergone a change 
since then. His recognized ability asa lawyer entitles his Opin- 
ions to the highest respect, and his long experience upon the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, and his habit of care- 
fully investigating questionsof this character, give great weight 
to his views, but this opinion is not supported by practice or 
precedent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. TURPI®] toward the close of 
his interesting and able speech in this debate, expresses views 
similar to those of the Senator from Massachusetts as to the 

wer of the governor to appoint after the failure of the Legis- 
ature to elect a Senator. He says: 

There is no mere construction by implication which will justify us in con- 
cluding that any vacancy could not be filled by the governor occurring dur- 
ing recesses. We ought to b+ unwilling to come to the conclusion that any 
such vacancy could happen from any cause which could not be supplied by 
a gubernatorial appointment, unless the power is expressly excluded by the 
terms of the Constitution, Por instance, this would be an exclusion: ‘‘ When 
the Legislature has Qeen.in session and adjourned without choice, the gov- 


ernor shall not in the subsequent recess appoint a Senator.” Whatif that 
had been’ offered during the Convention which framed the Constitution of 


the United States? Whatif it had been read In the presence of the nee 


ing officer, Washington, and in the presence of that greatstatesman, Frank- 
lin, as I have read it here to-day? 

Ithink there would have been many members of theConvention who would 
have sprung to their feet and said: “ Why, gentlemen, it is impossible for us 


to adopt such a proposition as that."’ 

The Senator thinks it incredible that such a proposition could 
have been entertained, and yet history tells us that the Conven- 
tion did actually entertain and adopt a proposition which con- 
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temporaneous interpretation said meant that very thing whic! 
is held up as incredible. This interpretation, too, was by for: 
action of a Senate which contained in its membership some 
the framers of the Constitution, and this occurred during 
Administration of Washington, who had presided over the ¢ 
vention. 

The conclusions of these Senators upon constitutional 
tions will always be listened to with attention and interes 
their colleagues, and will generally be accepted as conclusi 
but upon this point the great current of authority is agai 
them, and at present the position that the governor's power 
appoint is exhausted in such cases may still be regarded a 
settled doctrine, and it will remain so unless the Senate gi 
some new interpret ition to this part of the Constitution. 

The power of a governor to make an appointment at the 
mencement of a Senatorial term under any ordinary circu 
stances was never claimed or recognized after the decisio: 
the Lanman case until the New Hampshire cxses arose in | 
and subsequent years. Lanman, who was appointed from 
necticut under such circumstances, was refused his seat 
after his case had been considered by a committee and 
oughly discussed in the Senate. 

A3 Senators who sustain the views of the majority of thec 
mittee insist that the Lanman decision rests upon a di! 
principle and is not decisive upon this point, I will give a | 
statement of the case than Lhave yet done. The term of 
tor James Lanman, of Connecticut, expired March 3, 1825, a 
successor had been chosen. An extraordinary session o! 
Senate was called by the President to assemble on the next d 
Lanman appeared and presented an executive appoint 
dated February 8, 1825, a few weeks before the former term 
ended. The Legislature was not in session, and did not meet 
May. Exceptions were taken to his credentials and they w 
referred to a committee. The facts were reported tothe Se: 
on the 7th of March, and a motion was made that he be admit' 
to the oath required by the Constitution. This motion was 
feated by a vote of 18 yeas and 23 nays. 

The majority of the Committee on Privileges and Electio 
in their report say: 

There is no historical evidence from which we can determine whethe 
Senate rejected Mr. Lanman on the ground that the governor could not 
a vacancy happening at the beginning of the term, or on the ground 
the governor could not lawfully make the appointment in anticipatio: 
fore the vacancy occurred and before he could possibly [which should 
haps, be positively] know whether the Legislature might be called to; 
before that time. 


They cite the following authorities in support of the view t 
the case was decided upon the latter ground: 

Judge Story (Constitution, sec. 727, note 2) says; “In the case of Mi 
man, a Senator from Connecticut, a question occurred whether the 
executive could make an appointment in the recess of the State Legis 
in anticipation of the expiration of the term of office of an existing S« 
It was decided by the Senate that he could not make such an appoint: 
* * * The Senate, by a vote of 23 to 18, decided that the appointment 
not be constitutionally made until after the vacancy had actually occur 
(See Gordon’s Digest of the Laws of the United States, 1827;-appendix 
1, B). 

In regard to the same case, the Nationai Intelligencer of March 8, 152 
in an editorial note: 

‘‘An important constitutional question was yesterday decided in t! 
ate by the refusal to admit Mr. Lanman to a seat in the Senate under a 
mission from the governor granted before the expiration of Mr. Lan: 
late term of service. This is the first time the question has bee 
cated under such circimstances as to form a precedent; and we pri 
may now be considered as a settled construction of the constitution 
visicn that a vacancy must have literally ‘happened,’ or come to p 
fore an appointment can be made to fill it.”’ 

Certainly the decision is an authority upon this second }. 
but neither Mr. Story nor the National Intelligencer cla 
that the only question decided was that a vacancy could n 
anticipated. The other was also in issue, and the fair sup) 
tion is that both grounds of objection to Mr. Lanman were 
tained. 

But the committee, in endeavoring to ascertain the teachi 
of the Lanman case, did not exhaust the sourees of histo 
formation, nor did the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Hun: 
his recent interesting and able presentation of his views ir 
port of the majority report. 

Mr. Bentondevotes achapter of his Thirty Years View (vo 
1, page 56) to this case,and he shows thatthe right of a gov: 
to appoint a Senator at the beginning of a term was one o! 
questions that was passed upon by the Senate. 

I quote the chapter in full, omitting only the names 0 
Senators who voted upon each side: 

Mr. Lanman had served a regular term as Senator from Connecticut 
term of service expired on the 3rd of March of this year, and the Gen: 
sembly of that State having failed to make an election of Senator in his | 
he recetved a temporary appointment from the governor. On prest 
himself to take the oath of office, on the 4th day of March, being the first 
of the special Senatorial session conveked by the retiring President 
Monroe), according to usage, for the inauguration of his successor; his 


pointment was objected to, as not having been madein a case in which % ’ 
ernor of a State could fill a vacancy by making a temporary appointme® 
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tr. Tazewell was the principal speakef against the validity of the appoint 
¢ arguing against it on the wor the C ’ 
ns for the provision. The words of the Constitution are: “If va 
happened (in the Senate) by resignation or otherwise, during the recess of 
the Legislature of any State, the executive thereof may make temporal 

appointments, until the next meeting of the Legis! 
* Happen” was held by Mr. Tazewell to be the governing word in this pro 


1, and it always implied acontingency, andan unexpected one. lt could 


both is of mstitution and the re 
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not apply to a foreseen event, bound to occur at a fixed period. Here e 
vacancy Was foreseen; there was no contingency init. It was regular and 
certain. It was the right of the Legislature to fill it, and if they failed, n 
ma ter from what cause, there was nor nh the governor to } 
om ion. The reason of the phrase: y W.8 evident. The as 5 
the appointing body. It was the regular authority to elect Sen t 
was a bvody of more or less members italWways representing the whole bo 

of the State, and every county of the State, and on that account vest 

the Constitution with the power of ch ng Senators. 

I terms choose and elect are thew 3 applic ele slativ I 
of Senators. The term appoint is the word applied to a gubernatori 
pointment. The election was the regular mode of the Constitution, and 
not to be sup ded by an appointment any case in which the Legis 

yuld act, Whether they acted or not debate t pla and pret 
dents were called for. On motion of Mr. Eaton, a committee was appoint: 
to search for them, and found severa The committee consisted « 
Eaton of Tennessee, Mr. Edwards of Cori ticut and Mr. Tazewell « Vi 

ni They reported the ca William Cocke, of Tennessee, apt 
by the governor of the State in April, 1797, to fill the vacancy occasion 
the expiration of his own term the 3d of March preceding: of Uriah 11 
of Connecticut, appointed by the governor of the State in February, 1801, to 
fill the vacancy to occur upon the expiration of his own term, on the 3d of 
March following; of Joseph Anderson, of Tennessee, appointed by the gov 
ernor of the State in February, 1809, to fill the vacancy which the expiration 


of hisown term would make on the 4thof March following; of John William 
of Tennessee, appointed by the governor of the State in January, 1817, t l 
the vacancy to occur from the expiration of his term on the ensuin f 
March; andinall these cases the persons so appointed had bee udmitted to 
their seats, and all of them, except in the case of Mr. Tracy, witl I 
question being raised, and in his case by a ¥ fi3to10. TI 


after consid Mr 
motion to I 





and 


the 


were not satisfactory to the Senate; 
from the 4th to the 7th of Marc 
was rejected by a vote of 23 to 18 


ring 


admit 





case h 
Then follow the names of the Senators voting. 
And with this decision the subsequent practice of the Senate has « 
formed, leaving States in part or in whole unrepresented when the Legisla 
ture fails to fill a regular vacancy. 
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We must suppose that this result, upon the ground last stated | 


as well as the other, was generally acquiesced in, for no action 


was subsequently taken adverse to the authority of this case 


upon either point, until the operation of the law of 1866, to which 
I shall refer at some length later on, shut New Hampshire out 
at times from her full representation in the Senate except 
through the appointing power. The action in these cases and in 


the Florida case, which has recently occurred, admitting Sena- | 


tors appointed under such circumstances, has rested, if 1 under- 
stand the matter correctly, mainly upon the idea that these 
States had never had the opportunity to elect. There 
foundation for any imputation or suggestion of negiect or willful 
omission in the discharge of duty by the Legislature. This is: 
broad distinction between these precedents and the cases at bar. 
New Hampshire and Florida had no opportunity to choose Sena- 
tors before the new terms began. Montanaand Wyoming had 
the opportunities and failed to improve them. 

Several of those who have supported the report of the ma- 
jority of the committee in the argument regard these later 
eases as logically following the action taken already in the 
former ones, and there is force in the suggestion. Butif thisis 
the logical result and it is wrong, the remedy is to retrace the 
wrong step and accept the reasoning and conclusion of the Lan- 
man, case and return to the practice of admitting Senators at the 
beginning of a term only after the Legislature of a State has ac- 
tually performed its constitutional functions with reference to 
filling the seat and securing its representation. The situation 
of my own State in this regard has pressed this matter upon my 
attention and justifies me in entering upon it at greater length; 
which can, however, be done more appropriately later on in the 
course of these remarks. 

Let us examine the Constitution 
spective powers of the Legislatu 
sents in this body. 

Che first paragraph of section 3, Article I, declares how States 
are to be given their representation in the Senate, and the 
power of filling a whole and entire term of six years is there 
given to the Legislature, and only to the Legislature. No hint 
or suggestion is there found that any national legislation or 
executive action in the State can abridge that power of choosing 
for six years by a single day. When the Legislature of New 
Hampshire met in June, 1889, to elect aSenator they found them- 
selves shorn of their constitutional rights and prerogatives be- 
cause the executive had claimed and exercised the power of ap- 
pointment and the Senate had recognized and confirmed the 
action. Instead of choosing a Senator for six years, as the Con- 
stitution gave them the right and power to do, they were able to 





with reference to the re- 
and the governor in filling 


re % 


was no 


choose the present senior Senator for five years and eight and a | 


half months, only a fraction of a term. 


claims that the power to appoint is revived in the executive, 


ATE. 


whe . Legislature adjourns without actio l 
poss case of successive failuresin a Leg t 
entire ne by appointing and rm ointing, by p ) 
same person for a full term in al! or by filling f 
full term, but with different persons for different 
term. | do not ind int ( iT ) 
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Legis e, the appointment s only to b ry, it w 
eviden t the ex it Was expected to exer ito { 
h 5 adlst LO! the pow ea oni ne tn oO 
the Legislature. Iino sion of the Senate w held ( 
the meeti of the L, i ii’ l poinim t W I 
li the | silat e ere s00n to meet lt might rt be de il to 
make an appointment that would perhaps t linite at an early 
aay. Therefo1 £ iys the ¢ mMStILUtLon ne tiv mM 
temporary appoiniments. 

he itter part o| the ond paragraph evident c ) 
new subject not already provided for. ‘The provision [o1 ! 
full terms is ample and complete, but broken terms may occui 
and an arrangement was necessary to fill them without unnec 


} } + + . + 
lay, SO as to preserve to each ptate lts right ol full } 


sary dé 
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resentation. This was the purpose of the closing part 
second paragraph. The suggestion thatthe framers of the Con 
stitution in this paragraph intended not only to provide fo 
broken terms, but also to provide for the beginning of ne 
terms in cases where the machinery provided in the forme 


paragraph had failed is not well founded. 4 ) 
been called by Senators who have preceded me to the presump 
tion that those charged with d t and i 


it would perform thet 
be that in this one ma 


iOS 


could not ter provi ion sho ud hav peen 


deemed necessary against neglect or default. No such provision 
against failure was deemed necessary elsewhere, except in cases 
of failure to elect a President or Vice-President through-the 
machinery of the electoral colleges, and the vital importance of 
these elections is a sufficient reason for the exception. 

There is none to be found in the following instanees: Whe 


the President is charged with the duty of appointing public 
officers: where the governor is charged with the duty of setting 


in motion the machinery for filling 


i 
4 
t 


ra vacancy from his State 


the House of Representatives; where the House of Representa 
tives are charged with tho duty of choosing their Speaker and 
other officers: where the Senate, in the absence of the Vic 
President, have to choose a President pro tempore. In the two 
latter cases the difficulty of coming to an agreement bec ec 
political differences and individual ambition and rivalry m 
arise, asin State Legislatures whenSenators are to be chosen 
The importance of these occasions is greater, the wh is « 


rovernment are at a standstill while either House remains | 
organized, and history affords instances of the danger to o 
institutions from the failure of an organized Congress. But in 
these cases patriotism prevailed over selfishness and the Con 
stitution was found to be equal to the emergency. It w 3 
easy to anticipate a. difficulty in organizing the House of Re 
resentatives, or in choosin \ presiding officer in t 8 body ’ 


in electing a Senator, and yet it was not deemed essential to di 
rectly provide for a failure, either by naming some other office 


to preside after a designated time had been spent in fruitles 
efforts to elect, or by giving the power oO: yNpoilnti L Speaxcer 
or President pro tempore under such « ( tances to som 


other authority. 


The theory of the Constitution is that the duties charged 
it will be performed by those upon whom the different fu 
tions of government are imposed, not that they may be neg! 
and that provision must be made in case of their nonperfo 
ance by those primarily charged with them. If this id 


responsibilities devolved upon others in case of the neglect or 


| Omission of those to whom they were originally committed were 
The reasoning of the Senator from Massachusetts, who now | 


| 
| 
| 
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of our Government manifestly did, upon the idea that patriotism 
would be a stronger influence than party strife and personal am- 


might delay and obstruct the easy and regular movement of the 
machinery of the Constitution they were framing. 
3ut I claim that the Constitution sheds more and still clearer 


light upon this interesting and important subject. An object | 


lesson is afforded us by the arrangements for organizing the 


Senate of the First Congress. Surely we shall be safe if we pur- | 
even by an amendment to the Constitutioh, except with its | 


sue the same course that was then to be pursued. There was 
never a time when the importance of a full Senate was greater. 
The number of States was small. There was indifference incer- 
tain quarters as to »ecepting the Constitution and entering into 
the ‘more perfect union.” Neglect or refusal on the part of a 
few States to elect Senators, even after they had ratified it and 
accepted the new scheme of government, might render the whole 


plan abortive. These difficulties must have been understood | 
thoroughly and well by the public men of thatday, and they soon | 


became realities and actually palsied the efforts of those charged 
with setting in motion the machinery of the new Government 
for neurly two months, 

When the 4th day of March, 1789, arrived, the day fixed for 
commencing the operations of government under the new Con- 
stitution, but eleven States had ratified that instrument, and it 
was found that only ten had participated in the election which 
had made George Washington President. The great State of 
New York, whose principal city was to be the temporary capi- 
tal, had not even chosen her Senators. No one was then bold 
enough to assume that the governor might avoid the delay 
caused in part by the absence of elected Senators by exercising 
the appointing power. Only eight Senators, representing in 
whole or in part five States, were present, and an adjournment 
was necessary from day to day and from time to time till the 
appearance of an sobel quorum. 


After waiting one and two weeks for the absentees to assem- 
ble, two circulars were successively issued urging their attend- 
ance, and they gradually came in one by one, till on the Cth of 
April the arrival of a Senator from Virginia made a bare quo- 
rum of 12 from eight different States. The electoral vote was 
then counted. Six more Senators had presented themselves by 
the 2ist of April, when the Vice-President was formally con- 


ducted to the chair and assumed his office. The President was 
not inaugurated till the 28th day of April, and the full comple- 
ment of Senators was not completed tillthe Senators from New 
York presented themselves on the 25th and 27th of July, and on 
the 28th they drew lots for their classes, and the entire legisla- 
tive machinery of the new plan of government was only then 
fully completed and in working order. 

Why is the Constitution silent upon the questions of vacancies 
until after making arrangements for completing the machinery 
by the division of the Senatorsinto classes? Why wasthe power 
of filling them not given in the first instance? The answer must 
be that the provision for filling vacancies was only intended to 
include fractional and broken terms, and that no such terms could 
exist when the Senate first met. If vacant full terms, or original 
vacancies as they are sometimes called, were to be provided for, 
the provision for filling them-at the first organization of the 
Senate would have been as important as in subsequent sessions, 
and I think I have shown that it would have been vastly more 
important. The Senator from Indiana [Mr. TURPiE] recognizes 
that the vacancies to be filled were such as might occur only after 
the first organization of the Senate had been completed and the 
division intoclasses had been perfected; but his argument avoids 
the conclusions I have drawn from the absence of any power to 
fill vacancies at the outset by suggesting that the vacancies meant 
vacancies in the classes and not in the terms of Senators. 
This would seem to make it of greater ee to keep the 
classes full, when they are established simply for convenience in 
regulating the number of Senators to be elected every second 
year, than sa gnome to each State, as far as practicable, its full 
constitutional representation. 

The foundation stone upon which the majority of the com- 
mittee rest their conclusions is a requirement which they claim 
to have found in the Constitution that the Senate must be al- 
ways full. To accomplish this result of keeping up constantly 
and without interruption the full complement of Senators, they 
wrest words from their usual and plain meaning and attach new 
or unusual signification to them. ‘ Happen” is thus made to 
mean ‘‘oceur” and ‘exist; instead of relating to some event 
which could not be foreseen or predicted, it is made to relate to 
something in the future that is fixed, settled, and determined by 
constitutional enactment. 

If this doctrine of a Senate to be kept always full can be found, 
then the canons of construction may be invoked to give such in- 
terpretation to the language of the Constitution as will carry 
out its plain and manifest intent, but not otherwise. A careful 
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examination of the instrument from its beginning to its lates: 


| amendment discloses no such doctrine, either in direct langu 
bition in the days then to come, when divisions and differences | 


or by fair inference. Neither its makers nor its early int 


| preters claimed the existence of any such a doctrine when th: 


decided the Johns and Lunman cases. Nor had it been diseoy 
ered by their successors when they decided the Phelps and \\ 
liams cases. The Constitution gives to the States the absolute 
right to a full and equal representation in the Senate, and pro- 
vides that such right shall never be taken from any St: 


consent, and the necessary mens are provided to secure such 
representation without intermission, except for such brief per‘: 
as it may take for the constituted authorities to act. But th 
is no provision for an absolutely uninterrupted succession, as in 
the case of the Presidency. As a matter of actual experie: 
we see every second year, except when an extraordinary sessio: 
intervenes, a break in the terms of about one-third of our nu 
ber from March to December, if the theory is correct thut 1 
choosing of a Senator is not completed till the oath of office is 
administered. 

The correct doctrine with reference to the representation of 
the States here is that it is a privilege and right given to 
and if there is any protracted lapse in such representation whil 
the Senate is in session it is owing to the failure of the prope: 
authority to act, or to some faulty legislation here. 

The deliberate omission of a Logislature toelect at the proper 
time is a voluntary relinquishment on the part of the State of 
its privilege for the time being, and during the century of our 
history such omissions have been rare, and no serious inconveni- 
ence or disastrous result has followed in any case. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] lays stress upon 
an amendment offered by Mr. Madison in the convention of 1787 
to the clause or passage relating to vacancies. It seems he 
wished to add after ‘‘ vacancies ” the words ‘‘happening by refus:ls 
to accept, resignations, or otherwise,” and that he deemed these 
words important so as to prevent doubts whether resignations 
could be made by Senators. The Senator suggests that M 
Madison's doubt was based upona practics that prevailed in 
England of denying to a member of Parliament the right to 
resign. But certainly,if this was his sole purpose, Mr. Midison 
must have offered this amendment out of abundant caution, «nd 
for some reason it was only engrafted in part upon the pussage 
relating to vacancies when the instrument was put in its final 
shape, before adoption as a whole, under the supervision of a 
committee of which he himself was a member. 

The acceptance of a part of the amendment did not chinge t 
right of a Senator as to resignation, but its true effect was cer- 
tainly to limit the vacancies to a cl«ss, and excludes the ide. that 
all vacancies, those occurring by the natural ending of terms uc- 
cording to the provisions of the Constitution as well as those 
happening by some event which could not be foreseen, could 
be tilled by the executive of a State by temporary appoint- 
ment. Even if the Madison amendment had been incorporated 
into the Constitution in full, it would not havesettled the meun- 
ing of the c!ause relating to removals decisively in favor of the 
views of the majority of the committee; for in the case of 2 
ator-elect refusing to accept, which is the case omitted b) 
committee on style and arrangement, the Legislature h:s acted 
and commenced the term, and in that respect it is like the case 
of a resignation. 

if the part of the Madison amendment relating to resigna- 
tions had never been adopted, the right of a Senator to resign 
would stillhave beenclear. Prohibitory words would have been 
necessary to deny to him such a privilege. The right of al res- 
ident to resign is referred to only incidentally ; it was not deemed 
necessary to confer it by affirmative words, and there are miny 
reasons why a President should not voluntarily abandon his office 
which do not apply to a Senator. 

Senators have referred to the custom in England which denie 
to a member of Parliament the privilege of resigning, bu! 
they have overlooked the fact that this practice was not fo! 
in the American Congress which existed under the Articles 0! 
Confederation prior to the adoption of the Constitution. _ 

In that body, on the 14th day of July, 1786, a report wasotlered 
by a committee containing, among other resolutions, the follow 
ing: 

Thata Delegate, having taken his seat in Congress, has noright to 
draw himself without permission obtained either from Congress or the > 
he represents. 

The yeas and nays were called. Each State had one vote and 
all questions of this character were determined by the votes 0! 
a majority of the States. But five of the thirteen States vot d 
aye, and the resolution was defeated. ‘ 

In this connection it may be pertinent tosuggest that if a re’ 
sonable doubt existed as to the right of amember of either House 
to resign, it was as important to remove it in the case of a hep 
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resentative as a Senator; yet there is no mention in the Consti- 
tution, even incidentally or indirectly, of the right of a Repre- 
sentative to resign. Still, the right has never been questioned 
since the first Congress was organized. The practice established 
and followed prior to that time was continued under the Consti- 
tution, and scarcely a session passes without one or more res- 
jgnations. 

If we are to depart from the interpretations of the past and 
enter upon a new line of practice with reference to States that 
have failed to elect Senators at the time and in the manner re- 
quired by the Constitution and l»ws, it is better to admit, as the 
Senator from New Hampshire |Mr. CHANDLER} does, that it is 
‘a new advance.” He claims that ‘‘three gains over the old 
prohibitory notions” have been made in the course of modern 
progress, and he is ready for another forward movement. He 
takes pride in having ‘‘gone on gradually outgrowing the old, 
the narrow, and the technical construction of the Constitution 
which prevailed in some minds and in some cases.” 

This is a dangerous doctrine, but it places squarely before us 
the real meaning of the majority report. The Constitution as 
it has come down to us from the fathers does not permit a gov- 
ernor to appoint a Senator when a Legislature charged with the 
duty of choosing and having had the opportunity to choose has 
omitted or neglected or failed to doso. ‘This is regarded by the 
Senator from New Hampshire as illiberal, so we must change it 
by interpretation. If the irreverent hand of change is thus to 
be laid upon this instrument whenever those charged with the 
duty of enforcing it deem that it does not suit the advanced spirit 
of the age, the end of ourform of government is near, its stability 
is threatened, its permanency is in peril. 
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But I claim that the power to appoint under such circum- | 


stances was wisely withheld from the executive, and if we were 


making a new Constitution to-day a true conservatism would | 
suggest that the authority of a governor should not be increased 


in this direction. 
of an election does not deprive a State of any part of its repre- 
sentation, but merely shifts the jurisdiction, it will be to the in- 
terest of an ambitious candidate, who is not strong with the rep- 
resentatives of the people, but who is, or thinks he is, in favor 


If it is once understood that the prevention | 


cessor of the Legislature to the constitutional authority to fill 
Senatorial vaeancies after they have failed to elect It is not 
wise to extend the power of the executive beyond the plain mean- 
ing of the language used in the Constitution, beyond th« ter- 
pretation of that langu that has come down to us from the 
early days of the Republic Tie Constitution ought not to be 
changed in this particular, either by any latter-day interpreta- 


tion or by any regular amendm: 


Those advocating the report of the majority of the committee 
made frequent reference in th: ily part of this deba o the 
fact that Senators had been admitted to sents here upon execu- 
tive appointments: some after debate and a vote, others without 
question or division, at the beginning of their terms; and this 
wis deemed sufficient reason for the adoption of the pendin 
resolution. At that time I was here representing the State of 
Florida under such an appointment, and my name being thus 


introduced into the debate, I deem it proper to show why the 
State, which | have the honor in pirt to represent, was in this 
situation, and that if she was not at the time repres va 
Sen:tor duly chosen by her Legislature, it was because of the 
legislation of former years and the decisions of the Senate there- 
under. 

{xm not disposed to find fault with the proposition that Flor- 


} 


nted 


idx should not be represented at the beginning of a full term by 
an appointee of a governor, any more thun Montana. But if is 
not the State of Florids that hes sourht or arranged this mode 
of represent: tion It hes resulted from the act of L866 and the 
decisions of this body under its constitutional power to judge of 
the elections of its own members But if the logie of the New 


Hampshire cases le:ds to the conclusions reached by the major- 
ity of the committee, we decide to follow this logic it 
muy be well to take our bearings, and if we find ourselves away 
from the right track, let us see where we left the proper sailing 
lines, and so direct our voyage as to return to them. 

In 1866 the Congress, in the exercise of the power given by 
the Constitution to make or alter reculations as to the time and 


before 


| place of holding elections for Senators, determined Ww hich Leg- 


with the executive, to delay and hinder and prevent an agree- | 


ment among the members of the Legislature. In many Stutes 


the sessions are limited to sixty days, or even less, and men of | 


shrewdness and resource, whether in the halis or lobby, can ac- 


complish much among a lot of inexperienced legislators by pur- | 


suing the Fabian policy. 

This will soon be regarded as a legitimate mode of political 
warfare in Senatorial struggles, just as the gerrymander has be- 
come a recognized, a convenient, a potential factor in arranging 
the districts of a State so as to secure the largest possibie repre- 
sentation. There are already instances in the history of the 
country where legislators have abandoned their seats and gone 
beyond the reach of the power of the body to which they belonged 
so as to prevent an election. This must have been from some 
mistaken notion that they had a right to pursue their opposition 
to some party or some candidate even to this extent. But such 


instances will rapidly increase and multiply if by our action we | 


say that when such methods are adopted by Senators and Repre- 
sentatives they are not neglecting a duty, but are merely trans- 
ferring the duty to another constitutional source of power; that 
they are not preventing the election of a Senator, but are arrang- 
ing to secure one more acceptable personally, or more in har- 
mony with their views of governmental policy from a source 
fully sanctioned by constitutional interpretation, in which they 
have more confidence than they have in the majority of their 
colleagues, 

Nor will it do to overlook the opportunities afforded to a gov- 
ernor in such a contest to carry out his personal or party views. 
Power is sweet, and it is in accordance with human nature to 
desire it, to seek it, to extend it to its farthest limits, and the 
voice of ambition is constantly persuading the possessor to grasp 
more. When the Legislature is adverse to the executive wish 
and the votes are close, what a temptation to use the whole power 
of the office to obstruct and delay and hinder, when, in the event 


of failure, he is the legatee of the constitutional authority to | 


make a Senator and can bestow the appointment upon whomso- 
ever he pleases. 

_i myself remember an instance here where the executive of a 
State assumed the authority to determine the sufficiency of an 
election of a Senator made by the Legislature of his State. He 
passed his judgment upon it and decided it to be invalid and 
void, declared the seat vacant, and attempted to fill it. He 
claimed that it was his duty to determine whether the situation 
required an appointment. The judgment of the Senate was 
hever passed upon this action, because the Senator chosen by the 
Legislature was seated, but it illustrates the dangerous ten- 
dency in this direction. if we recognize the goveruor as the suc- 








| vote of 35 yeas and 27 nays, on the 10th of April, 1879. 


islature in each State should discharge the duty, and at what 


time during the session they should enter upon the work. The 
main purpose in view was to secure as much uniformity as pos- 


sible in these elections. 

The section of the act which relates to the time of holding 
such elections is as follows: 

The Legislature of each State which is chosen next preceding the expira 
tion of the time for which any Senator was elected to represent said State in 
Congress, shall, on the second Tuesday after the meeting and organization 
thereof, proceed to elect a Senator in Congress, etc. 

Each State is entitled to two Senators, and it would seem to be 
manifest that it was the duty of the Congress in enacting this 
legislation to keep this fact in view, and give every State the 
opportunity to keep its representation full, always full. If the 
statute did not protect every State in this right, I feel no hesi- 
tancy in saying that it was in violation of the Constitution, for 
there is no power to take from a State its equal representation 
here, without its own consent, even for a day. 

There was but one way to do this, and that was to cast the duty 
of choosing the Senator upon the Legislature which last convened 
before the close of the Senatorial term and at the latest session 
of such Legislature before such term ended. Instead of this the 
duty of choosing was imposed upon the Legislature which was 
last elected before the expiration of the term. 

Two Legislatures were elected in New Hampshire in 1878, one 
in March, whose term began in June and extended to May, 1879; 
the other in November, whose term began in June, 1879, and 
lasted two years. Senator Wadleigh completed his term of six 
years March 3, 1879. An extraordinary session of the Forty- 
sixth Congress was called later in the month. The Legislature 
of New Hampshire elected in March, 1878, treated the law of 
1866 as valid, and took no steps to elect a Senator, leaving the 
duty where the act of 1866 placed it, to be performed by the next 
Legislature elected in November, 1878. Of course, the duty be- 
longed under the Constitution to the former body, for it only 
could elect a Senator for the full term of six years; the later 
Legislature could only choose for a fraction of that time. The 
governor appointed Charles H. Bell torepresent the State in the 
interim, and after consideration and debate he was seated, by a 
In June 
the later Legislature metand elected Mr. Blair for the residue of 
the term. 

This occurred some years before I became a member of this 
body, but I remember the debate and the decision very well, 
and the conclusions reached by the majority did not meet the ap- 
proval of my judgment then, and my subsequent investigation 
and consideration of the question have confirmed those views. 
But the judgment of the Senate was adhered to in the next case 
that arose, when Mr. Blair’s term expired six years later, und he 
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presented a similar appointmentfrom the governor authorizing | The former case is the one before us. In this respect it is 
him to represent the State from the beginning of the term, March | the Kensey Johns case from Delaware, the Phelps case from \ 
4, 1885, or from the date of his appointment, till the Legislature | mont, the Williamscase from New Hampshire. They all sust 
met in June, when he was again elected for a fractional term. the doctrine that the power of the governor to appointno lon 
This, then, became the accepted way for States thus situated | exists when the Legislature has met and had an opportunity 
to secure representation. The Senate was the constitutional tri- | act. The decisions upon this point are entirely uniform. 
bunal to piss upon these elections and these were its judgments. | single decision has been made in the Senate inconsistent \ 
The members of the Legislature of Florida are elected under | this doctrine, which was settled iz the Johns case in 1794. 
its present constitution in October in the even-numbered years, | Montana case rests upon the sam: state of facts as these p 
and the two houses convene in the Aprilafter the election. The | dents, and our decision should be in harmony with 
statute of 1866 requires anelection by the Legislature chosen next | While the action of the Senate has not been consistent in « 
preceding the expiration of the term for which a Senator was | similar to the Lanman case, as the Bell case demonstrates 
elected. The term of the present junior Senator expired in | the right of a governor to make an appointment at the | 
March last, and the State of Florida, respecting the legislation | ning of aterm, there has been no inconsistency as to its decis 
of the Congress and the practice of the Senate in former cases, | in cases where the Legislature charged with the duty of ¢ 
had not through her Legislature attempted to provide for this | ing a Senator has met and finally adjourned without doi 
expiry before it eceurred. There was but one way in which her | and this is precisely the case before the Senate. Whatey 
constitutional right to representition could be secured during | portunity there may be to differ as to the first question iny 
the interval before the meeting of the Legislature under the law | in the proposition upon which the majority report rests, th 
as established and settled in the New Hampshire cases, and that | ond question must bs answered in the negative if we folloy 
was by an executive appointment. It was proper under these | uniform action of the Senate up to this time. 
circumstances that her representation should have been kept Mr. President, I have attempted to show that the Constiti 
full without objection, for she had followed the course determined | confers upon the Legislatures (and only upon the Legislatu: 
by the constitutional tribunal having jurisdiction of the question | States the power of choosing Senators at the commencem 
to be proper and lawful. But though Florida is compelled to | terms, and that the power of a governor to appoint is on 
obtain her constitutional representation in part, at times, in the | cases of broken terms caused by some unforeseen event : 
manner fixed and established as regular by the decisions of this | Legislature has acted; that the executive of a State und 
body, which alone has jurisdiction to pass final judgment upon | circumstances has power to make an appointment, even in : 
what constitutes a valid right toa seat here, a Senator from that | of broken terms, where a Legislature has once entered up 
State is under the same obligation as his colleagues to endeavor | constitutional duty of attempting to choose; that these view 
to change and abandon a practice he believes to be unauthorized, | supported by the plain meaning of the Constitution and by 
although it is his duty to accept it and respect it as long asit is | action of the Senate when questions arose involving the | 
sustained and continued by the Senate. Whenever the Senate | of the Legislature andthe governor in such cases up to th 
is convinced that the course heretofore pursued is wrong, it is | sage of the act approved July 25, 1866, and included in th 
our duty to change the law at such a time and in such a way that | vised Statutes, Title II, chapter 1, page 3; that this act of | 
no State will lose any part of its representation. encroached upoh the constitutional right of some of the Sta 
But the law of 1866 produces other results that are incongru- | to elect their Senators for six years, and has resulted in a de- 
ous and undesirable. Some States elect their legislators for | parture from the practice of our predecessors, in the early ( 
terms of four years, and although the bodies thus formed may | of the Republic, of admitting only Senators elected by 
hold geveral sessions during the years of their existence, they | Legislatures at the beginning of aterm; that instead of tr: 
must, upon the second Tuesday after they convene and organize, | these cases as proper precedents, and following their logic 
enter upon the election of the successors to the Senators whose | taking another step in the direction of changing the Constit 
terms expire before another Legislature is elected. In such a| by interpretation, we should retrace our steps and ame! 
case a Senator may be chosen more than three, and perhaps | objectionable section of the law of 1866, so as to give each Si 
nearly four years before his term begins. The late Senator | an opportunity to elect its Senators before the beginning of t 
Gibson of Louisiana served an entire term in the House of Rep- | terms; that the recognition of a power in the governor to ap 
resentutives during the Forty-seventh Congress after he had | a Senator, after the omission of a Legislature to do so whe 
been chosen a member of this body. has had the opportunity, is not only unwarranted, but s 
In Mississippi, the present Legislature was elected in Novem- | power is undesirable, and would encourage a spirit of disor; 
ber, 1891. It met and was organized in January, 1892, and on the | zation in Senatorial contests to prevent an election wheneve 
second Tuesday thereafter entered upon the choice of its Sena- | wasdeemed desirable to transfer the power of making the + 
tors—one to filla term beginning Merch 4, 1893, the other begin- | tor to the executive authority. 
ning Mareh 4, 1895, and ending March 3, 1901. Certainly it Believing, as I do, that these views are founded upon the ' 
would be wise to avoid such results, and the law should be | stitution, and the interpretation of it that was accepted w! 
so amended that Senators should be always chosen before the | makers were still upon the stage of action; believing th 
beginning of a term,and as near as possible to the time whenthe | makers of that honored instrument acted with wisdom an 
former term expires. A law requiring an election to be held | cretion in limiting the power of the executive of a Stat 
after the term beginsabridges the right of a State to choose its | pointing Senators to the filling of broken terms tempor 
Senators for six years. ; until the next meeting of the Legislature, I can not acc 
It may be urged that a State should alter its constitution when | report of the majority of the committee nor favor the ad: 
the time fixed for the meeting of its Legislature causes these | of their resolution. And instead of joining the Senator 
results, but that is no answer to the objections to the present | New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] in ‘this new adva: 
law. States fix the time for electing and convening their Leg- | favor an abandonment of ‘‘ the three gains over the old | 
islatures to suit their convenience and interests; their action is | itory notions,” which he claims that he and his associates | 
not subject to the supervision of the Congress. It is very nat- | made, and a return to the practice as it prevailed when t! 
ural that these considerations should differ in different States, | ate first diverged from the right path to make these so- 
and there is no reason why any uniformity should be attempted; | gains. 
it is our duty in legislating upon this subject to consider the Mr. DUBOIS. Mr. President, the question before the S 
convenience of the States. We have no power to change their | as to whether the governor of a State has a right to ap) 
constitutions, and we should conform to them and shape our | Senator when the Legislature fails toelect to provide for 
laws so as to secure to each the opportunity to be always rep- | vacancy gives a splendid opportunity for those who love t 
resented by a full representation of lected Senators. in legal abstractions and fine technicalities. For myself, | | 
But whether the law of 1866 is continued or not, and whether | no taste for either, and I do not intend now to further « 
the precedent established by the Bell case is to be again fol- | this question by further refinements of constitutional law. 
lowed or not, it must still be remembered that the reportof the | simply to emphasize an answer which has been made to thos 
majority of the committee rests upon two eepeenens and if | say that if the Senate at this time seats these gentleme! 
either of them fail their conclusions fall. Not only must the | have been appointed by the governors it will pave the w 
Bell case be sustained, but the Johns case mustalso be reversed. | fraud and corruption in the future and offer a premium to i 
The broad line of demarcation between the point involved, in the | who desire to betray their constituents. 
Montans case, as to the power of a governor to appoint when the It is said that a gentleman who goes into the Legislature 
Legislature has had the opportunity to chooseaSenator and has | asmall following and has the governor as his personal friend. 
failed to choose, and the point involved in the Bell case, where | prevent the election of a Senator, knowing that the go\ 
né such Opportunity had been afforded to the Legislature, has | will appoint him if the Legislature fails toelect. Senators 
hitherto been carefully observed by the Senate, and the Senator | emphasized that point several times. My object in rising 
from Massachusetts clearly recognized this distinction when he | is to say that plainly the effect of the action of the Senate 11's 
participated in the discussion of the Bell case, as he has himself | fusing to seat these gentlemen who have been appointed wi: 
recently reminded us. offering a premium to corruption. It has often happened in otiel 
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States, and it was the case in the State of Montana now under | kindly given me the following letter, reciting the history o Q 


. 











discussion, tha tat the time for the election of a Senator there | matter at that time and what teok place. which I[ ask the S 
were three parties, neither of whom had a majority in the Leg- | tary to read, if there is no objection. 
islature. There were the Democrats, the Republicans, and the The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in 
Populists, neither of whom alone and unaided could elect a Sen- | The Secret ry will read as rv ‘ 
at a Th =) ry a s fe 
ie members of the Legislature were elected on separate 

Di . and distinct platforms, pledging them to carry out certain My Drar SENA R: Int 
pl } iples. As honorable men there was but one course forthem P} fale written by t S 
to pursue, and that was to vote for a gentleman for the high one ou 0 Ou, + CAD t lha f 
office of United States Senator who represented the principles reel no . ” pinta. ieee 
W h they were pledged and elected to carry out. In the cas Mr. Si [ 
of Montana, and in similar cases which will arise, there is no Union. , 
W by which a United States Senator can be elected unless “2 ; 

eof the members of the Legislature abandon the ir prin iples: | t <p 

must be corrupted either by money or by office or through | ~ , 
some other means. It is their duty tosit there and vote their | ; ‘Len 
principles; and if they can not elect a United States Senator ! 
the they must return to their people and the governor can fill | , . - ’ : 
the position temporarily until, at the next election, the people potent a r. Having been 3 
wi again be called upon to decide. I » \ yw < 1 < 1 
eof the members of the Legislature have amoral right to | P?"' : ee : 
abandon their candidate, and when they do so they aba n 1at the aod neta co 6 aoa 
their principles. When you say to these gentlemen they can | Unit t : y 
ne cet a SEAT becar se the L oj burs should have elected some : e . 
one, you say to future Legislatures that they must in some way Stan dkanente eabeitetends oe: dell cccmmaaemenien : 
é t a Senator, even if th y have to sell out their party and “a n I eu ‘as nator é it 
principles. That answer occurs to me, and I think itisasuflicient S eae ne So a t was I ~ 
one as to the dangers from a moral standpoint, arising from ty ‘Mar * ‘A ee i en 
seating the Senator from Montane aut this time. If you refuse \ e, | 
to seat him, the same Leg islature which could not elect will be | ‘ : = ; and, o e, I fully coneur in the 
called together again, with instructions that they must elect or | jate you on your lucia and forceful ae aa 
their State will be but parti uly represented in the United States Very ti your 
Senate. Some of the anaes ‘s must betray their constituents a 
and principles in order to elect, and thus the door for corrup- es ee Washin 4 
tio a to widiely opened. —" os 
MITCHELL of Oregon. Mr. President, I do not intend |. ™": MI 1h1LotOrego then governor of O ) 

to detain the Senate at any length in regard to the pendin ing upon this very sensible ad oe a ft x to 
question, but I rise simply for the purpose of stating a fact or | 4) *© ® vemporary &Ppp AMEN! rom March 4, 1S 
two and introducing in evidence a couple of letters bearing upo a a L861, Oregon preser by Dut one i 
this matter. Having n the opinion of the leadi yomocrat and Se 

in 1858 the Legislature of the State of Oregon elected two c SEALS OF UI d approved by anoth ame Demon 
Senators from that State. This was prior to the admission of | **°’ wyer of my own Stat th riter of the lett t ( 
the State into thé Union. The State was not admitted until the | 25 60 “belr vir 3 of the Constitution on th . ant - 
l4th day of February, 1859. On the admission of the State the [ now des to call at on vO ano pt n 
two Senators previously elected by the Legislature of theembryo | OWF brte. 

State presented their credentials to the Sonate of the United In 1885, A ch 4, the term of Senat Siater, 1 La senna 
States and both were admitted. cFOM tne Siate.of Vragon, exparcd Under the law it was th 
Lots were drawn, and un de r the classification as it then stood | "ty 0! ! islature of the State of Oregon which met in J 
one or the other necessarily had to retire on the 4th of March, | W'": 18S), to elect Phat isliture met, balloted 
1859. Delazon Smith, one of the Senators elected, drew the | ¢@™™E ' le forty « of tl 1a fut empt to 
short time. Consequently his term of service ended on the 4th | © ct a Senator, and then adjourned prior to 1 {th of March, 
day of March, 1859, he having served only a few days, perhaps witho - tet t1o here was AC AT i 

two weeks. Then there was a vacancy in the Senate of the | ? sely OF ’ vith that now belo t senate 

United States from the State of Oregon occasioned by the expi- | *° ©25° ol the exp. ration ot a tk n, and the mer ol the | 

ration of a term. The Legislature of the State sul sequently = uh — busit BS 1 was to elt et, an ilure on th 

met, and although it was the constitutional duty of such Le rjg- | Ol that Legis re WO c1ec \gain, for the on 

lature to choose a Senator it adjourned without making choice, | history, t state of Oregon Ww ( ronted with tl f 

and the question presented:to the governor of the State swag, | 25 tO the constitutional power « h : ) appoint 

wh ther he had ths com titu itional power to temporarily appoiuta porarily at the beginning of « term, and where the I] 

senator to fill that term, the precise question now presented ini bad opportur avy to elect ud Ti d. The L , 

the Montana case now before the Senate. then R r I O Or 1 Stat R 

\ GRAY. May I ask the Senator a question ? He was at 3 to Know what his duties in the prem . 

-- MITCHELL of Oregon. Certainly. | Although one of our most prominent and leading citizens 
.GRAY. When did the Legislature which elected both of | 2 &*ce!ten' siness MAN, he is not lawyer. Th ( 

these Senators adjourn? | took advice from « number of lawyers in our State. 


MITCHELL of Oregon. It had adjourned prior to the Mr. GR LY. Let me : K the Senator b fore he speaks o 61 





ith of March, pricr to the expiration of the term, so that the | a aid : 
case was free from any question as to whether a recess of the | ®4J9U'™ Deftore the 4% o March, 188° 
Legislature had occurred. } Mr MITC [ELL of Oreg n. It dis djourne ( 

Che question was a new one, of course, to the people of Oregon es? March, 1885. Among other leading lawyers : _ 
at that time, to the governor of the State, and the leading repre- | ‘Y° te of Oregon but outside of the State, the gover 
sentative men of the State. At that time Mr. Lewis Cass was | dressed.a letter to Hon. George F. Edmunds, of the St 
secretary of State. The Legislature of the State of Oregon and | V ermont, then a Sen itor from the State of V ont 
a overnor of the State were in accord with the party in pou | ate of the United Stat Senitor Ed ls resp oy a 
at that time, and it was determined that the opinion of Mr. Cass the courtesy of Governor Mo: dy, | have etter Cn & 
should be taken upon the question as to the constitutional oats ask may be read, giving his opinion as to t atm vena! 
of the governor toa appoint to fill that vacancy. He was addressed | power of Governor Moody t ppoint a senator u r the « 


cumstances just stited 


on the subject by the ex-Senator, Delazon Smith, and he gave in 

his response his opinion against the constitutional power of the 

governor to appoint. I regret I have been unable to get a copy 

of the letter of Gen. Cass, but I have aletter fromex-Senator and a Sey oe ae the 2ist — The Constitution, as j 

that matter at the r,of the State of Oregon, who participated in or otherwise during thosean of “the La gislavere ay the execu 
at Matter at the time, and who was fully conversant with the | tive thereof may make temporary appointments until the next meetil 


The Secretary read as foll 
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whole question then ¢ jiscussed, and had seen and remembered dis- the Legislature, whi h shall the — 
ar 1eld by the Senate, : nav 


tinctly the contents of Secretary Cass’s letter. He has very | iaw of that body, that if a Stute Legi 





be considered } settle 


S once acted or had an oppo! 
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tunity to act while a vacancy exists, the governor has no power to supply 
the failure of the Legislature to fill it up. 

Applying this rule to the case of Oregon, a vacancy existed on and after 
4th March, 1885, and your Legislature, as I understand it, continued to sit a 
long time after that date and had the legal opportunity to fill the vacancy, 
80 that the vacancy did not happen during a recess of the Legislature, and 
it only now exists because the Legislature failed in its duty of keeping its 
Senatorial representation full. If we construe this clause of the Constitu- 
tion as some Democratic Presidents have the corresponding clause re- 
specting the President filling vacancies in offices, so as to make it mean that 
i? vacancies happen toexistduring any recess the governor may fill them, it 
would be an indefinite power to be exerted just so long as the Legislature 
failed, which is not according either to the language or spirit of the Consti- 
tution. But, however we may reason about it, the Senate will be obliged 
to reverse its repeated decisions on the subject in order to admit a Senator 
appointed by a governor under such circumstances, Trusting that in some 
way a Republican Senator from Oregon may be preserved to us at a time 
when the only security for safe and conservative government lies with the 
Senate, I am, 

Very truly, yours, 
GEO. F. EDMUNDS. 

Fis Excellency Z. F. Moopy, 

Salem, Oregon. 


Mr. CHANDLER. I should like to ask the Senator—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Certainly. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I should like to ask the Senator from Ore- 
gon whether prior to this date in 1885, to wit, in 1879, Mr. Bell 
had not been admitted to a seat in the Senate under an appoint- 
ment from the governor of New Hampshire, and whether at that 
very time, in 1885, Senator Blair was not admitted to a seat in 
the Senate under an appointment from the governor of New 
Hampshire, for both of which admissions Senator Edmunds 
voted? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I believe the statement of the 
Senator from New Hampshire is entirely correct; but, Mr. Pres- 
ident—— 

Mr. CHANDLER. Now, then—— 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Idonotyield now. Pardon me. 
But the vote given then by Senator Edmunds was in strict ac- 
cordance and entirely consistent with the views given in the 
letter, where he places the right to appoint upon the ground that 
the Legislature whose business it was to elect had had no oppor- 
tunity to elect. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Iam aware that that was the very ques- 
tion, whether the Legislature of New Hampshire had had an 
opportunity to electand had failed to do it, as the Legislature of 
Oregon had had an epportunity to elect and had failed to do it. 
I do not myself comprehend the distinction which is made in the 
two cases by the Senator from Oregon and the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The distinction is—— 

Mr. CHANDLER. I have never been able myself to see why 
the case of New Hampshire was any stronger for the allowance 
of the gubernatorial power of appointment than the case of the 
States whose Senators are now seeking admission to this floor. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. 1 will state the difference. I 
decline to yield for a 7. [ have not finished my speech. 

Mr. CHANDLER. thought the Senator yielded. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I yielded for a question. I did 
not yield for a speech. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I did not ask the Senator to yield for a 
question. I asked him to yield to let me take a statement, and 
L supposed he had yielded to me. However, the Senator so sel- 
dom interrupts anyone himself that I do not like to interrupt 
him further. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I yield to the Senator to finish 
his statement, if he has not finished it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognizes the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I was about to sit down when the Senator 
informed me that he did not yield to me to make a speech. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The Senator need not get testy 
aboutit. I said I did not yield to the Senator to make a speech. 
I did yield to him to make a statement, and I am willing to yield 
yet if he has any more statement to make. 

Mr. CHANDLER, I will wait until the Senator gets through, 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The Senator says he does not see 
any difference between the present case, the Montana case, and 
the cases from New Hampshire, his own State. The Senator is 
too bright a mean not to be able to see the difference. Whether 
that difference makes any odds or not is another question; but 
the difference is this: In the case of the State of New Hamp- 
shire, both in the Bell ease and the Blair case, the Legislature 
of the State of New Hampshire, whose business it was to elect a 
successor, had not met, had never convened, and therefore had 
no opportunity to elect a Senator, while in the case at bar the 
Legislature whose business it was to elect a successor to Senator 
Sanders from the State of Montana had not only convened in 
regular session according to law, had not only had-an opportu- 
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nity to elect, but had absolutely endeavored to elect, run 
through a period of three or four weeks. There is the differ 

Now, I frankly confess that, with the view I take of the 
stitution, it doesnot make any difference. Evidently it did 
a difference with Senator Edmunds; evidently it does m 
difference with a great many Senators: evidently it made ; 
ence enough, when the Bell cuse and the Blair case was 
cause a majority of the Senate to vote against the major 
the Coramittee on Privileges and Elections, 2nd both of 
gentlemen were seated. Sested why? Evidently becruse { 
Senate were of the opinion that, inasmuch as the Legislitu 
the State of New Hampshire had no opportunity to elect, t 
fore it was no more than right—without going into the c 
tutional question very deeply—that the governor should | 
the power to fill that vacancy until such time zs thie Legis! «| 
of New Hampshire met and could fill the vacancy. 

But I shall not consume the time of the Senate furth: 
Isaid, I think this question should be brought toaclose ats ea 
aday as possible. If thegentlemen whose cases are in question 
are to be seated, they should be seated without any unnecessary 
delay; and if they are not to be seated, they ought to know it. ] 
gave my views on this subject fully at the extra session o 
Senate in April last, and therefore I shall not now det: 
Senate further than to say, in my judgment a vote to seat 
contestants in these three cases is a vote to overturn th: 
dents of the Senate, and in plain contravention of the pro 
of the Constitution relating to the choosing of Senators. 

Mr.CALL. Mr. President, it is not my intention to oc 
any considerable time in the discussion of the question before 
the Senate as to the right of Senators to admission here \pon 
the appointment of the governor of a State at the commence- 
ment of a term, or where the Legislature has failed to exe: 
its power. It seems to me that all reasonable construction 
the language of the Constitution, and of the theory and scheme 
of government established by the Constitution, coneur in « 
rection, and leave but little doubt upon this subject. Tl: 
guage of the Constitution is: 

The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators 
each State, chosen by the Legislature thereof. 

In a subsequent clause it says: 

If vacancies happen— 

Vacancies in what? In the office of Senator appointed by the 
executive or in the office of Senator chosen by the Legislature 
ofa State? There seems to be no doubt that the vacanc 
be of that character prescribed in the original clause const 
ing this body, vacancies in the only office known to the Con 
stitution, the office of a Senator chosen by the Legislature ofa 
State. 

In this view itis not material how you may define the term 
**happen,” but unquestionably the whole theory and schem 
this Government is a representative one, that this body shall 
represent the Legislatures, that it shall be chosen by a represent 
ative body, the Legislatures, who are themselves chosen by the 
people of the respective States. 

This interpretation is sustained further by the theory o! the 
Government. It is a Government of the people, in which the 
voice of the people ought to be potential in all its departinents; 
and every interpretation of parts of this Constitution must be 
made in that direction. 

Is it true that this body, constituted by the exercise of «n «p- 
pointive power by a single individual, would be representiti\ 
of the people? Is it true that there is less danger to popular 
government, to the proper representation of the ideas of the peo 

le, in the exercise of the power toappoint Senators bya s 
ndividual, than it is by their being chosen by the voice « 
immediately elected by the people and constituting thei 
making power? 

These days, Mr. President, have justified the wisdom 
provision of the Constitution limiting the power of appoi 
to vacancies in the office of a Senator chosen by the Legi 
of aState. These are days in which the power of mo: 
men in high social and business positions influence and | 
the performance of public trusts, when the money powe! 
country controls to a greatextent those in whom the ): 
the people is vested. 

If we permit the introduction into this body in the beg 
of a term of a Senator created by a governor, the interpr 
of the Constitution which permits that must permit the ex: 
of a like power in every recess of the Legislature of a Stite: 
as was said by my colleague [Mr. Pasco} in his speech to- 
might be, under this construction of the Constitution, th 
entire term of six years, not only of one, but of two Senators; 
and not only of two Senators, but of a majority of this body mi:)t 
be constitutionally created under the influence and power 0! cor 
rupt methods. en 

ir, it is within my knowledge that in one State of this Un100 
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the great corporations of this country, under this supposed in- 
terpretation of the Constitution that the governor would have 
power to appoint a Senator, has been used to pervert the voice 
of a Legislature chosen, four-fifths of it, under instructions to 
obey the will of the people in a particular direction. For the 
purpose of enabling this power to be exercised, the great corpo- 
rate wealth and power of the country was brought to bear upon 
the Legislature, with the understanding that the governor of 
the State would exercise the power in correspondence with their 


will: and such will be the case in other States. 


If any other | 


interpretation of this Constitution shall prevail than that the | 


yacaney must be in the office of a Senator chosen by the Legisla- 
ture of a State, this evil will have free course, and the way will 
be opened for the constitution of this body, not as a represent- 
ative body of the people of this country, but as the represent- 
ative of particular and special interests. 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER. Whatisthe pleasure of the Sen- 
ate? [‘* Vote!” ** Vote! *| The question recurs on the adoption 
of the resolution reported by the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections. 

Mr. HOAR. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. VANCE. Dol understand that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts asks for a vote now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the understanding of 
the Chair. The Senator from Massachusetts demands a vote on 
the passage of the resolution reported by the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, on which he demands the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. VANCE. I hope that will not be done. I wish to say 
something myself upon the question, and I am not able to do so 
to-day. There area number of Senators on this side of the Cham- 
ber who were not expecting that the vote would be called for 


to-day, and consequently they are not prepared to proceed. [| 


hope the Senator from Massachusetts will not insist upon his 
request. 

Mr. HOAR. Of course I shall not insist on a present vote 
against such a suggestion from the chairman of the committee, 
but it is proper to say that early in the week I tried twice to fix 
the time for a vote, so informed the Senate,and stated that I 
hoped we should proceed to vote on Thursday. I thought there 
was general acquiescence in that purpose, and I have thought 
every Senator on both sides of the Chamber understood that 
there should be « vote, as no one expressed a wish to the con- 
trary. So lam not pressing the resolution unduly. Of course, I 
shall not object to its going over if the honorable Senator does 
not desire tospeak to-day; but | wish we may have an understand- 
ing when he has concluded hisspeech, or within some short time 
after, as to taking the vote. 

Mr. VANCE. I understood the Senator to say the other day 
that he did not ask for a binding agreement. 

Mr. HOAR. Thatis true; I did not. 


Mr. VANCE. But that it should be understood that we 
should proceed regularly with the case. 
Mr. HOAR. Yes. 


Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Wecan not hear the interesting 
dialogue which is going on between the two Senators. 

Mr. VANCE. WhatI have to say on the question I shall 
submit to-morrow, and it will be very brief. I should not ask 
the indulgence if I had known the vote was to be had to-day. 
Other Senators who wish to speak, I suppose, will understand 
that they must bs prepared to speak to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the demand for the yeas and nays on the resolution reported by 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections is withdrawn. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I did not understand the Senator from 
Massachusetts to withdraw the call. I renew the demand, if it 
is withdrawn, but of course there is no objection to the resolu- 
tion going over until to-morrow at the request of the Senator 
from North Carolina. The difficulty is that many Senators on 
this side of the Chamber could not understand what arrangement 
the Senator from Massachusetts and the Senator from North 
Carolina were reaching. 

Mr. HOAR. I did not propos’ t@objeet to the case going 
over until to-morrow, but I ¢raivé leave'to say that, by the uni- 
versal assent of all Senators; thé business of this special session 
of the Senate is of a gravity and importance affecting all sections 
of the country, affecting every State in the Union, which has 
scarcely a precedent, and it seems to me that justice to these 
States requires the prompt determination of their present right 
toa representation here, and that I ought to press upon the 
Senate the settling of this question before any other business of 
importance is transacted. That I propose to do. 

Mr. STEWART. Perhaps the Senator from Massachusetts 
could arrange a time, by common consent, for the taking of the 
vote, 80 that Senators may know when the vote is coming off 
and be here. Ample time should be given. 


| reported by the Committee on | 
; On Monday evening at 5 o’clock. 


Mr. HOAR. ILask that we may have avote to-morrow before 
the Senate adjourns, say at 5 o’clock. 

Mr. STEWART. Let that be done by unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mass chu- 
setts submits a request for unanimous consent that the vote upon 
the resolution before the Senate be taken to-morrow evening at 
5 o'clock. Is there objection? 

Mr. VANCE. I object to that. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator from North Carolina state a 
time at which he will consent to the vote being taken? 

Mr. VANCE. I am not prepared I ascertain 


todo so until 


precisely what number of Sen:itors on this side of the Chamber 
desire to speak. 
Mr. HOAR. I will ask, then, that we may have an under- 


standing that the vote be taken on Monday at 5 o'clock. 

Mr. VANCE. I believe I shall agree to that 

Mr. HOAR. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts submits a request that the vote on the pending resolution 
Privilegesand Elections be taken 
Is there objection to the re- 
quest? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I understand, in consequence of what has 

occurred and announcements mide elsewhere, that the Senate 


will be very soon called upon to adjourn. Prior to that, | move 


| that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 
| hess. 


| consideration of executive business. 


| 








| tors to call up the joint resolution | 


The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
After five minutes spent 
in executive session, the doors were reopened. 

PAYMENT MILEAGE. 

L have been requested by a numberof Sena- 
H. Res. 3) making immedi- 
ately available the appropriations for mileage of Senators and 
Members of the House of Representatives, which was objected 
to by the Senator from Kansas (Mr. PEFFER) the other day. I 
ask that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the joint 
resolution, with a simple statement. Ifany Senator does not de- 
sire to draw his mileage now,I am perfectly willing to have a 


OF 


Mr. COCKRELL. 


| proviso inserted by way of amendment which will excuse such 


Senator from accepting it. 
Mr. ALDRICH. I think the Senstor from Missouri the other 
day sufficiently explained the great exigency which demands im- 
mediate action upon the joint resolution. 
Mr. COCKRELL. There is no exigency about it at all. 
joint resolution explains itself. 


The 
If the Senator from Rhode [sland 


does not want to take his mileage he wi!l be excused from it, and 
I will thank him to offer an amendment to that effect. 
Mr. ALDRICH. I wassatisfied with the explanation the Sena- 


tor made the other day. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


Is there objection to the request 


| of the Senator from Missouri, that the joint resolution be taken 


up for consideration? 
Mr. PEFFER. It is not my purpose to interpose any further 


| objection to the immediate consideration of the joint resolution; 


but I wish to state, in withdrawing my objection, that I do so at 
the earnest request of a number of gentlemen who have spoken 
to me about it in this and the other Chamber; and the only rea- 
son why, inthe beginning [objected was that it seemed to me as 
though we were acting with undue haste in the premises. When 
we are called together in view of a depressed condition of things 
in the country and a general clamor for more money and for re- 
lief, it seemed to me to be a hasty proceeding, to say the least, 
that the first jointresolution we should be called upon to pass is 


| one to provide ourselves with money that is now in the Treasury. 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 
Mr. VEST. Let the joint resolution be read at leng 
The joint resolution was read, as follows: 
Resolved by the Senate und House of Representatives, etc.. 


th. 


That the appropria- 





tions for mileage of Senators, Members of the House of Representatives, and 
Delegates from the Territories made in the legislative, executive and judi 
cial appropriation act for the fiscal year 1894, approved March 3, 1893, be, and 
the same are hereby, made immediately available and authorized to be paid 
to Senators, Members of the House of Representatives, and Delegates from 


the Territories for attendance on the first session of the Fifty-third Con- 
gress. 

Passed the House of Representatives, August 14, 1893 

The joint resolution was reported tothe Senate without amend- 
ment. 

Mr. VEST. I do not propose to make anything like factious 
opposition to this measure. I do not like it and I shall vote 
against it. We know what the law says in regard to the pay- 
ment of mileage. We are entitled to it at the regular session 
and not now. We are voting ourselves special favors in a finan- 
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cial way under circumstances that are not at all pleasant, to say | ple in any other respect. If we now vote ourselves this mi 
the least. I think it is bad policyon our part; it isacting in bad | in advance of the time when it is due to us, we change t] 
faith. The amount involved is inconsiderable, but the measure | tract or use the power the people have given us to take 1 
is very objectionable, and I want the privilege of recording my | outof the public Treasury before the time when it ough 
vote against it. | taken out under the established law for our own benefit. 

Mr. HARRIS. T wish to inquire of the Senator from Mis- | this money as much as any man living, I think I can saf 
souri, for I was not a very careful listener tothe joint resolution, | My friend from Kentucky [Mr. LINDSAY] asks me wha 
whether he undorstands the measure to provide for the payment | been the practice. I do not know that there has been any 
of mileage to the extraordinary session and also to the regular | dent established on the question. I recollect that I atte 
session. | called session the first time [ever appeared in the Senate ¢ 

Mr. VEST. Oh, no. I stated distinctly that we were antici-| ber. It was the session called by President Hayes in the 
pating our mileage; that is tosay, we are changing the opera- | of 1879. Wedid notvote ourselves any mileage then in ; 
tion of the law that gives us the mileage on the first Monday of I recollect distinctly, and the books of the financial clerk 
December, and taking itnow. That is  whatIwas speaking of. | Secretary’s office will show it, that we got no mileage 

Mr. HARRIS. Then I have but to add, Mr. President, that | met in regular session in December. I do not want to bi 
there is no gentleman occupying a seat on this floor who needs | sensational, dramatic, or oratorical; but this country is n 
the funds more than I do; but [ am in full sympathy with the | financial condition unprecedented, the people are dem 
view expressed by the Senator from Missouri, and I think I can | bread literally and looking to Congress for relief, an 
wait. | unable to do anything except to give ourselves our milea 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I think the people of the United | months in advance of the time fixed by law. 
States understand that a servant, public or private, is entitled Mr. VILAS. Mr. President, I suppose it will be by th 
to his pay when he has earned it. The arrangement was for this | pretty generally recognized that this is but an extens 
sum to be paid the first Monday of December next, at the be- | advance of the regular session beginning in December ; 1 
ginning of the next session, because that was supposed to be the | we have paid our mileage expenses in coming, we are 
time when the law was passed that we should do the traveling | perform the duties which we should perform ata regul 
for which we were to be compensated as a part of our salary. | sion, so far as they may be now discharged; and we are 
Now we have done it at midsummer, and when we have done it | well entitled to our mileage as if it were a regular session. 
at midsummer we are as much entitled to it at midsummer as Mr. VEST. How as to the law? 
any other servant who has done his work. Mr. VILAS. The law is made by Congress and was i: 

| do not think that the people of the United States are affected | to be applied according to the circumstances, as was well 
by the small gibes on this subject. The Senators who render | by the Senator from Massachusetts. Now, whatis the pra 
this service of legislation to the country, to their States, and ae of this matter to the people? If we anticipate we si 
to the American people, do it at an immense pecuniary cost. I | have the money three or four months in advance, prac 
am one of the least conspicuous in my profession of the law ofthe | three. We then might impose a burden on the people 
members upon this floor, but I could eusily earn, working only nine | Treasury was obliged to borrow the money at interest in 
months in the year, never working evenings, selecting only from | to discharge this mileage. Ifit is shown that the national 
professional employment offered to me that which was agreeable, | willbe increased by the payment of this money outof the Tr 
without any drudgery, five times the amount of my salary. I | now instead of in December we should be imposing some b 
could have earned this summer but for this session three times | upon the people. Unless bonds are to be issued whereby th 
the amount of my salary es a Senator. interest to be imposed upon the people it makes no diff 

There is a great compensation and satisfaction in holding this | whatever to them. It seems to me that the reason is so 
office of public honor, in the opportunity for large usefulness, in | that we ought all to agree upon it without any more discus: 
the opportunity to deal with the things which are greatand per- Mr. ALDRICH. I think the semiofficial statement- 
manent in their importance, which no money can measure; and | semiofficial on account of the relation which the Senator 
Iam not to be understood as saying that, when any Senator for | Wisconsin recently held to the Administration—that this is ¢ 
the living salary with which he can pay his board in Washington, | be a continuous session of Congress, will be more unwelcon 
acts as a legislator for 65,000,000 of people, and represents asover- | the people of the United States than the payment of any s 
eign State of two or three or fivemillion people, he is makingasac- | Congress on account of mileage. I am very sorry thata D 
ritice. It is not that the compensation which comes for any use- | eratie Senator so near the National Administration as the + 
ful service hereis abundant, but it is not in theline of money. | ator from Wisconsin should have felt obliged at thistime i 
I do not believe that any American citizen whose judgment or | session to say that we are here tostay permanently. As | hay 
opinion is respectable takes any other view of it. When the | said, that statement will be very unwelcome to the people o 
little hundred or two dollars which is a part of our salary that | United States. 
is assigned under the form of mileage has been earned, I think I Mr. PASCO. The Senator from Missouri speaks of th: 
am 2s much entitled to receive it asany workman on afarm or in | traet and the law. Ido not think it is at all well settled by) 
a mill; and I propose to pursue the same policy in regard to | that the mileage is not payable until the next session. |] 
both. Iam struggling to bring about a condition of things by | of 1856 so regulates it, but there is a later act, the act of | 
which the workmen in our mills and on our farms can get | ber 23, 1857. I will read both. The first says: 
promptly their wages, and that they may have an opportunity to Mileage for two sessions only, to be paid in the following manner 
resume their earnings. The same principle applies to me that | On the first day of each regular session each Senator, Representat 


applies to them. Delegate shall receive his mileage for one session; and at the beg 


pence . . . the second regular session of the Congress each Senator, Representati 
Mr. VEST. Mr. President, I did not care to discuss this ques- | Nelegate shall receive his mileage ap el eetee ancien 


tion. I simply desired tostatewhatmy own action uponitwould | But that was changed in 1857. Both these sections are i 
be, and not even to call for the yeas and nays. I am utterly in- Standing Rules of the Senate, under the head of ““Compen 
different as to what can be said in regard to my motives in the | of Members of Congress,” on the 59th page. ‘The act 
matter, because I am satisfied with those motives for myself. provides that— - 

; : ; 
That is the important matter to me. On the first day of the first session of each Congress— 

At a time of great distress, when the people of the country are Not ti lar. but “4 : ;  ——— 
looking to us for immediate relief if possible, and when, from | ot the ae ar, but “'t he first session of each ( ge 
circumstances I do not care to discuss, it is almost impossible for | [5,hopresontative, and Deleaute shail receive iis miloawe ns now 
us to come to a conclusion, I do not think it is in good taste, to by iaw; and on the first day of the second, or any subsequent * 
use no stronger expression, to attend to our own financial con- | *2all receive his mileage as now allowed. ; 
dition when, to say nothing else, we are unable to give relief to That was the act of December 23, 1857. Ido notthink it! 
the people. all plain that this jointresolution is necessary. I suppose, 

All that the Senator from Massachusetts saysis doubtless true | ever, it was considered proper to pass it and it is before tl: 
as to his being able to make a much larger amount by his pro-| ate. But itseems to me that the last law, passed in 1857, ¢ 
fessional pursuits outside of the Senate; and yet the fact remains | carries out the views of the Senator from Massachusetts | 
that none of usare here by coercion, and that whenever coercion | ing the true object, which is to pay mileage as soon as p 
is employed it i8 by the people in relieving us from these respon- | after the Senator and Representatives have paid it out o! | 
sibilities. Weassumethem voluntarily and generally hold on to | own pockets. 
them. That is unquestionable. When we took this office we Mr. VILAS. I merely wish to add, with reference to wh 
knew the law or we are not fit to be here. We knew that our | distinguished Senator from Rhode [shind [Mr. ALDRICH 
salaries and our mileage were payable at a certain time, and to | said, that the observation which [made with regard to the con! 
change the time of payment is as much an attack upon the prin- | uance.of the presentsession was.neither uttered as a friend 0: ‘bh 
ciple of observing the law as it is written by the lawmakers.as | Administration nor as an expression of judgment on my pit!“ 
if we should now vote ourselves back salaries.or should change | what ought to be done, but merely to indicate that it is 0b'" 
the contract as put in the statute between ourselves and the peo- | ous we have a good deal of business before us. 
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the spirit of 
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of this mat- 
inter- 


to my view 
law, its proper 
' mileage for coming 
W hat else is it gi 
the Senate or the other House 
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nts oi 


nha ey 
; a reasonab] 
in Sy thy with 
me tl od of Fe lief. 
1: willing . President, 
of the people t to perform his duty when 
ind to furnish him with the mea 
it. This i 1s nota bo iV of rich men, or the 
1c wealthy; they are the servants of the 
ind duty imposed upon Congress to furnish them 
and every facility to perform their 
PEFFER. I move the 
‘consideration of the joint 
and nays upon the mot 
PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas 
ves that the joint resolution be indefinitely postponed: and on 
motion demands the yeas and nays 
The yeas and nays were ordered; ai 
to call the roll. 
Mr. GEORGE (when his name w: 
ir with the Senator from Oregon | Mr. 
nt Is should vote ** yea.” 
fr. QU A’ Y (when his name was called). Iam paired onal 
ich questi ions ; ciate the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. 
If he were present I should vote ‘‘ nay.” 
Mr. WALTHALL (when his name was called). 
with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Drxon]. 
“he roll eall was concluded. 
Mr. DAVIS. Iam paired with the Senator from Indiana [Mz 
TURPIE]. If he were present, I should vote “ nay.” 
Mr. BUTLER. I hha we a gener: il pair with the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. C If hiscolleague will permit me, 
I should like to vote. 


Mr. QUAY. Ihave no objection. I have no doubt if my col- 
league were present he would vote ‘‘ nay.” 
Mr. BUTLER. I vote ‘‘ nay.” 
Mr. HARRIS. 
mont |Mr. MORRILL] is recorded. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
not recorded. 

Mr. HARRIS. 
Vermont, and not being absolutely certain as to howeither heor 
I would vote on this question, [ withhold my vote. J aminclined, 
however, to think thatif I should vote at allI should vote *‘ nay.” 

Mr. PLATT. Ihave a general pair with the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. HUN’ ron], and [therefore do not vote. Ifhe were 
present I should vote ‘* nay.” ' 

The result was announced—yeas 12, nays 42; 
YEAS—12. 

Mills, 


Peffer 
Perkins, 
S—42. 
Frye, Jones, Ney. 
Gallinger, Kyle, 
Gibson, Lodge, Stockbridge, 
Butler, Gray, McMillan, Teller, 
Call, Hale, Manderson, Vilas, 
Care y, Hansbrough, Mitchell, Oregon Washburn, 
Chandler, Hawley, Palmer, White, Cal. 
Cockrell, Higgins, Pasco, White, La. 
Culiom, Hill, Power, Wolcott. 
Dubois, Hoar, Roach, 
Faulkner, Jones, Ark. Sherman, 
NOT VOTING—31. 
Mitcheil, 
Dolph, Morgan, 
George, Morrill, 
Gordon, Murphy, 
Gorman, Pettigrew, 
Harris, Piatt, 
Hunton, Proctor, 
Martin, Quay, 


So the motion to postpone indefinitely was not agreed to. 


to be 
to vot 
0 ao it, 
p Op. a wilt 


7 4 ¥ 
autyv to the peome. 


indefinite 


ATi € 


post ponement of 
1 1} 
lution, and | eall for 


ion. 


id the Se cretary proce eded 
as called L have 


DOLPH|. 


a general 


If he were 


[am paired 


as follows: 


Bate Irby, 
Berry, Lindsay, 
Coke, McPherson, 


Pugh, 
Smith, 
Vest, 


irich 
Allison, 
Blackburn, 


Shoup, 
Stewart, 


All n, Dixon, 
Brice, 
Caffery, 
Camden, 
Cameron, 
Coly witt, 
Daniel, 
Davis, 


Wis. Ransom, 
Squire, 
Turpie, 
Vance, 
Voorhees, 
Walthall, 
Wilson. 


The joint resolution was ordered to a third reading, read the | 


third time, and passed. 


| journed until to-morrow, Frit 
L desire to inquire if the Senator from Ver- | 


The Senator from Vermont is | 


Having a general pair with the Senator from | 





| auditor of the Treasury, to succeed bh 
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Michigan 
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fun of the de 
that the committ« 
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fi » /, That tl 


of Representatives. 


The resolutions were unanimously) 
ing Officer appointed as the commit 
under the second resolution, Mr. M¢ 
VILAS, Mr. GIBSON, and Mr. 

Mr.McMILLAN. Mr. I 
to the memory of the deceased 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to: 


tee on the 
Ary “* 
ViSLGUAN, 

WHIteE of Cali 
’resident.asa 


| move 


furta 1ark of 1 


that the 


-enate do 


and (at 3 o’clock p. m.) the Se 
lay, August 18, 1893, at 12 0% 


NOMINATIONS. 

Executive ived by the Sé 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

Scott Wike, of Illinois, to be 
ury, ed Oliver L. 


nominations rect 
OF THE 
Assistant Secretary of 
Spaulding, resigned. 


rREASURY. 


to suce 


FIRST COMPTROLLER OF THE TRE 
Robert B. Bowler, of Ohio, to be First C 
Treasury, to sueceed Asa C. Matthews, 


AST 


RY. 
mptroller 
resigned. 

REGISTER OF THE TRI 
man, of Tennessee, to be Register of 
, to suceeed William S. Rosecrans, resigned. 


SASURY. 
James F. Till 
ury 


the Treas 


SECOND COMPTROLLER 
Charles H. Mansur, of Missouri, 
the Treasury, 


OF THE TREASURY 
to be Second Comptroller of 
to succeed Benjamin F. Gilkeson, 


resiened. 


THIRD AUDITOR. 
Blackwell, of Alabama, to be 
to sueceed William H. Hart, r 

FOURTH AUDITOR. 
B. Morton, of Maine, to be 
to sueceed John R. Lynch, re 


Samuel 


Treasury, 


Charles 
Treasury, 


Fourth Auditor of 
DEPUTY FIRST AU!i 
Robert M. Cousar, of Tennessee, icputy first 
of the Treasury, to suceeed Alexander F. MeMillan, 
DEPUTY SECOND 
John C. Edwards, of 
he Treasury, to succ 


tuditor 
resigned. 
AUDITOR. 

Lllinois, to be deputy second auditor of 
a3. H. Franklin, resigned. 

DEPUTY THIRD AUDITOR 

George W. Sanderlin, of Nor th Ca rolina, to be deputy third 
D. Shaw, resigned. 


4 
l 
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DEPUTY FOURTH AUDITOR. 

Elliott N. Bowman, of Indiana, to be deputy fourth auditor 

of the Treasury, to succeed Andrew J. Whitaker, resigned. 
DEPUTY AUDITOR FOR THE POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 

William G. Crawford, of Louisiana, to be deputy auditor of 
the Treasury for the Post-Office Department, to succeed John I. 
Rankin, resigned. 

CONSULS. 

H. Clay Armstrong, of Auburn, Ala., to be consul of the United 
States at Grenoble, France, to which office he was appointed dur- 
ing the last recess of the Senate. 

Newton P. Ashby, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, to be consul of the 
United States at Dublin, Ireland, to which office he was ap- 
pointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice John J. Piatt, 
recalled. 

Bennington R. Bedle, of Jersey City, N. J., to be consul of 
the Uuited States at Sheffield, England, to which office he was 
appointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice Benjamin 
Folsom, resigned. 

John P. Beecher, of New York City, N. Y., to be consul of 
the United States at Cognac, France, to which office he was ap- 
— during the last recess of the Senate, vice William 8S. 

*reston, recalled. 

Frank H. Brooks, of Chicago, I1l., to be consul of the United 
States at Trieste, Austria, to which office he was appointed dur- 
ing the last recess of the Senate, vice James F. Hartigan, re- 
called. 

Francois X. Belleau, of Lewiston, Me.,to be consul of the 
United States at Three Rivers, Canada, to which office he was 
appointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice Henry M. 
Moore, recalled. 


United States at Sydney, New South Wales, to which office he 
was appointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice Wil- 
liam Kapus, recalled. 


Charles H. Benedict, of St. Paul, Minn., to be consul of the | 


United States at Cape Town, Africa, to which office he was ap- 
oa during the last recess of the Senate, vice George F. 
lollis, resigned. 


United States at Newcastle, England, to which office he was ap- 
ointed during the last récess of the Senate, vice Horace W. 
Metcalf, recalled. 


Jacob T. Child, of Richmond, Mo., to be consul of the United | 
States at Hankow, China, to which office he was appointed dur- | 


ing the last recess of the Senate, vice Henry W. Andrews, re- 
called. 


States at Toronto, Canada, to which office he was appointed dur- 


ing the last recess of the Senate, vice Charles R. Pope, recalled. | 


Edward P. Crane, of Pittsburg, Pa., to be consul of the United 
during the last recess of the Senate. 


the United States at Demerara, Guiana, to which office he was ap- 


pointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice Philip Carroll, | 
| during the last recess of the Senate, vice John F. Hea! 
| called. 

United States at Brockville, Canada, to which office he was ap- | 


recalled. 
James A. Demorest, of Plainfield, N. J., to be consul of the 


pointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice James F. Ellis, 
recalled. 


dore M. Schleier, recalled. 


Otto Doederlein, of Chicago, [ll., to be consul of the United | 


States at Leipsic, Germany, to which office he was appointed 
during the last recess of the Senate, vice Henry W. Diedrich, 
recalled. 

Matthew M. Duffie, of Princeton, Ark., to be consul- of the 


United States at Winnipeg, Manitoba, to which office he was 
| United States at Martinique, West Indies, to which office | 
‘appointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice Al! 
William C. Emmet, of New York, to be consul of the United | 
States at Aix la Chapelle, Germany, to which office he was ap- | 
States at Dusseldorf, Germany, to which office he was ap): 


appointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice James W. 
Taylor, deceased. 


os during the last recess of the Senate, vice Johnson Brig- 
am, recalled. 


James C. Fox, of Rochester, N. Y., to be consul of the United 
States at Antigua, West Indies, to which office he was appointed | 


during the last recess of the Senate, vice John P. Eirich, re- 
called, 

Eugene Germain, of Los Angeles, Cal., to be consul of the 
United States at Zurich, Switzerland, to which office he was ap- 
se ty during the last recess of the Senate, vice George 

atlin, recalled. 

Max Goldfinger, of Néw York City, N. Y., to be consul of the 
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United States at Mannheim, Germany, to which office he y 
appointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice John 
Winter, recalled. 

Michael J. Hendrick, of Union Springs, N. Y., to be cors 
the United States at Belleville, Canada, to which office hx 
appointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice Samu 
Deneen, recalled. 

Norfleet Harris, of Greensboro, Ala., to be consul of the U; 
States at Leeds, England, to which office he was appointed dir- 
ing the last recess of the Senate, vice Francis H. Wigfall, re- 
signed. 

J. Hampton Hoge, of Roanoke, Va., to be consul of the U 
States at Amoy, China, to which office he was appointed d 
the last recess of the Senate, vice Edward Bedloe, recalled. 

J. Courtney Hixson, of Union Springs, Ala., to be consul of t} 
United States at Ningpo, China, to which office he was appoi 
during the last recess of the Senate, vice John Fowler, rece 

George Horton, of Chicago, Ill., to be consul of the Unit 
States at Athens, Greece, to which office he was appointed , 
ing the last recess of the Senate, vice Irving J. Manatt, rec 

Anthony Howells, of Massillon, Ohio, to be consul of the 
United States at Cardiff, Wales, to which office he was appointed 
during the last recess of the Senate, vice Walter E. Howard, 
recalled. 

Theodore Huston, of Macomb, IIl., to be consul of the United 
States at Paso del Norte, Mexico, to which office he was ap 
pointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice Archib 
Sampson, recalled. 

Pulaski F. Hyatt, of Lewisburg, Pa., to be consul of the U: 
States at Santiago de Cuba, to which office he was appo 


| during the last recess of the Senate, vice Albert S. Twit 
| recalled. 
George W. Bell, of South Bend, Wash., to be consul of the | 


Frank E. Hyde, of Hartford, Conn., to be consul of the | 
States at Lyons, France, to which office he was appointed d 
the last recess of the Senate, vice Edmund B. Fairfield 
called. 

William H. Jacks, of Logansport, Ind., to be consul of t 
United States at London, Ontario, to which office he wa 


| pointed during the last recessof the Senate, vice Hiram 7. 
| ard, recalled. 
W.S. Campbell, of New York City, N. Y., to be consul of the | 


Grenville James, of New York, to be consul of the | 
States at Woodstock, New Brunswick, to which office he \ 
pointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice Wal‘ 
Townshend, recailed. 

Alfred C. Johnson, of Philadelphia, Pa., to be consul o! 
United States at Stuttgart, Germany, to which office he » 


| pointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice Ferdin 
| Gottschalk, recalled. 
John W. Coppinger, of Alton, I[ll., to be consul of the United | 


Harvey Johnson, of Atlanta, Ga., to be consul of the | 
Stites at Antwerp, Belgium, to which office he was ap; 
during’ the last recess of the Senate, vice George F. Linc 


| called. 
States at Hanover, Germany, to which office he was appointed | 


Ralph Johnson, of Buffalo, N. Y., to be consul of the | 


| States at Fort Erie, Ontario, to which office he was app 
Louis S. Delaplaine, jr., of Wheeling, W. Va., to be consul of | 


during the last recessof the Senate, vice Ossian Bedell, r 
Thomas C. Jones, of Frankfort, Ky., to be consul of the | 
States at Funchul, Madeira, to which office he was ap) 


William F. Kemmler, of Columbus, Ohio, to be consu 
United States at Horgen, Switzerland, to which office he \ 


| pointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice Cha 

Edward Downes, of New Haven, Conn., to be consul of the | 
United States at Amsterdam, Netherlands, to which office he | 
was appointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice Theo- | 


Vortriede, recalled. 

Frederick W. Kickbusch, of Wausau, Wis., to be consu 
United States at Stettin, Germany, to which office he w 
»ointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice Jamas ‘ 
ogg, resigned. 

Warner S. Kinkead, of Shelbyville, Ky., to be consu 
United States at Southampton, England, to which office | 
appointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice Jus 
Bradley, recalled. 

John B. Laguaite, of New Orleans, La., to be consul « 


eevil, recalled. 
Peter Lieber, of Indianapolis, Ind., to be consul of the Unit 


during the last recess of the Senate, vice Soren Listoe, re 
Benjamin Lenthier, of Lowell, Mass., to be consul of the | 
States at Sherbrooke, Quebec, to which office he was ap) 


| during the last recess of the Senate, vice James A. Woo 


called. 
Joel Linsley, of Middlebury, Vt., to be consul of the U: 
States at Coaticook, Canada, to which office he was appolnt 
during the last recess of the Senate, vice Alfred W. Street, Tt 
called. 
Frank C. McGhee, of Meridian, Miss., to be consul of the United 
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States at Huddersfield, England, t2 which office he was appointed 
during the last recess of the Senate, vice William P. Smyth, re- 
called. 

C. F. Macdonald, of Massachusetts, to be consul of the United 
States, at Hamilton, Canada, to which office he was appointed 
during the last recess of the Senate, vice William Monaghan, re- 
called. 

James H. Madden, of Danville, Ill., to be consul of the United 
States at Smyrna, Turkey, to which office he was appointed dur- 
ing the last recess of the Senate, vice William C. Emmet, trans- 
ferred to Aix la Chapelle. 

George G. Mathews, jr., of Santos, Fla., to be consul of the 
United States at Para, Brazil, to which office he was appointed 
during the last recess of the Senate, vice James M. Ayres, re- 
called. 

William J. Maynard, of Chicago, Ill., to be consul of the 
United States at Milan, Italy, to which office he was appointed 
during the last recess of the Senate, vice George W. Pepper, 
recalled. 

John R. Mobley, of Waco, Tex., to be consul of the United 
States at Baracoa, Cuba, to which office he was appointed during 
the last recess of the Senate, vice William B. Dickey, recalled. 

James C. Monaghan, of Lonsdale, R. I., to be consul of the 
United States at Chemnitz, Germany, to which office he was ap- 
pointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice John A. Barnes, 
recalled. 

Julius Muth, of Brooklyn, N. Y., to be consul of the United 
States at Magdeburg, Germany, to which office he was appointed 
during the last recess of the Senate, vice Albert H. Washburn, 
recalled. 

Charles A. O’Connor, of Manchester, N. H., to be consul of the 
United States at Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, to which office he was 
appointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice Grenville 
James, transferred to Woodstock. 

i'rederick Opp, of Llano, Tex., to be consul of the United 
States at Breslau, Germany, to which office he was appointed 
during the last recess of the Senate, vice Charles W. Erdman, 
recalled. 

). J. Partello, of the District of Columbia, to be consul of the 
United States at Sonneburg, Germany, to which office he was ap- 
pointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice David S. K. 
Buick, recalled. 

John Patton, of Detroit, Mich., to be consul of the United States 
at Amherstburg, Ontario, to which office he was appointed dur- 
ing the last recess of the Senate, vice James W. Hine, recalled. 

Lars S. Reque, of Decorah, Iowa, to be consul of the United 
States at Rotterdam, Netherlands, to which office he was ap- 
pointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice Walter E. 
Gardner, resigned. 

Benjamin H. Ridgely, of Louisville, Ky., to be consul of the 
United States at Geneva, Switzerland, to which office he was ap- 
pointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice Roland J. Hem- 
mick, recalled. 

William H. Robertson, of the District of Columbia, to be con- 
sul of the United States at Hamburg, Germany, to which office 
he was appointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice Wil- 
liam R. Estes, recalled. 

Alexander S. Rosenthal, of New York City, N. Y., to be con- 
sul of the United States at Leghorn, Italy, to which office he was 
appointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice Radcliffe H. 
Ford, recalled. 

Andrews A. St. John, of Pennsylvania, to be consul of the 
United States at Batavia, Java, to which office he was appointed 
du eal the last recess of the Senate, vice Bradstreet S. Rairden, 
recalled. 

George W. Savage, of Rahway, N.J., to be consul of the United 
States at Dundee, Scotland, to which office he was appointed dur- 
ing the last recess of the Senate, vice Arthur B. Wood, recalled. 

Char les Schaefer, of Sedgwick, Kans., to be consul of the 
United States at Vera Cruz, Mexico, to which office he was ap- 

ointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice Harrison R. 

Williams, transferred to San José, Costa Rica. 

W. H. Seymour, of Livingston, Ala., to be consul of the United 
States at Palermo, Italy, to which office he was appointed dur- 
ing the last recess of the Senate, vice Horace C. Pugh, recalled. 

Henry C. Smith, of Birmingham, Ala., to be consul of the 
United States at Santos, Brazil, to which office he was appointed 
—— the last recess of the Senate, vice Edwin A. Berry, re- 
calle 

Henry M. Smythe, of Graham, Va., to be consul of the United 
States at Fuchau, China, to which office he was appointed dur- 
ing the last recess of the Senate, vice Samuel L. Gracey, recalled. 

Jesse W. Sparks, of Murfreesboro, Tenn., to be consul of the 
United States at Piedras Negras, Mexico, to which office he was 
appointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice Eugene O. 
Fechét, recalled. 
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James B. Taney, of Wheeling, W. Va., to be consul of the 
U nited States at Belfast, Ireland, to which office he was ap- 
pointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice Samuel G. Ruby, 
recalled. 

Marshall P, Thatcher, of Detroit, Mich., to be consul of the 
United States at Windsor, Ontario, to which office he was ap- 


pointed during the last recess of the Senate, vice Charles D. 


Joslyn, recalled. 

Samuel Thanhouser, of Atlanta, Ga., to be consul of the United 
States at Matamoras, Mexico, to which office he was appointed 
during the last recess of the Senate, vice ‘John B. Richardson, 
recall ed. 

Claude M. Thomas, of Paris, Ky., to be consul of the United 
States at Marseilles, France, to which office he was appointed 
during the last recess of the Senate, vice Chirles B. Trail, re- 
Cc led. 

Francis H. Underwood, of Boston, Mass... to be consul of the 
United States at Leith, Scotland, to whie es office he was ap- 
pointed during the last recess of the Senate, e Wallace Bruce, 
resigned. 

Lucien J. Walker, of Birmingham, Ala., to be consu! of the 
United States at Cork, Ireland, to which office he was a pointed 
during the last recess of the Senate, vice Henry G. Kress, re- 
called. 

Wendell C. Warner, of Yorkshire, N. Y., to be cons il of the 
United States at Tunstall, England, to which office he was ap- 


pointed during the last recess of the Senate, 
gess, resigne d. 

Charles W. Whiley, jr., of Lewes, 
United States at St. E tienne, France, 
appointed during the last recess of the 
Loomis. recalle d. 

John M. Wiley, of Buffalo, N. Y., to be consul of the United 
States at Bordeaux, France, to which office he was appointed 
during the last recess of the Senate, vice Horace G. Knowles, 
ree lled. 

Harrison R. Williams, 
United States at San Jose, 
pointed during the last 


vice William Bur- 
Del., to be consul of the 
to which office he was 
Senate, vice Francis B. 


of St. Louis, Mo., to be consul of the 
Costa Rica, to which office he was ap- 
recess of the Senate, vice Beckford 


M: ic key , rec illed. 
COMMISSIONER OF CUSTOMS, 
William H. Pugh, of Ohio, to be commissioner of customs, to 
succeed Samuel V. Holliday, resigned. 


COLLECTORS OF 
Harry H. Kain, of Mississippi, to be collector of customs for 
the district of Vicksburg, in the State of Mississippi, to succeed 
himself. Term expired. 
David G. Browne, of Montana, 
the district of Montana and 
succeed Jeremiah Sullivan, 
tation March 27, 1893. 


CUSTOMS. 


be collector of customs for 
in the te of Montana, to 
rm of office expired by limi 


to 
Idaho, 
whose t 


Sta 


SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS. 
Richard Dalton, of Missouri, to be surveyor of for 
the port of St. Louis, in the State of Missouri, to succeed James 


O. Churchill, whose commission expired by limit .tion April 3, 
i893. 


customs 





CONFIRMATION. 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate 
COLLECTOR OF 


Bradley B. Smalley, of Vermont, 
the district of Vermont, in the Sta 


August 17, 1893 
CUSTOMS. 

to be collector of customs for 
te of Vermont. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
THURSDAY, August 17, 1893. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a.m. The Chapl: iin, 
UEL W. HADDAWAY, offered the following prayer 
Our Father in heaven, we bow before Thee with deep humil 


. SAM- 


tev 


ity of spirit this morning, recognizing that in Thy hands are the 
issues of life and death. Although we have been here less than 
two weeks, Thou hast already asserted in our midst Thy right 
and prerogative by calling away to the skies one of the members 
of this House. Gracious God! we adore Thee for his life, for his 
character, for his relations to his State and to his country, for 
his relations to his family and friends, and his relations to all 
the various departments of human life and human activity. 
Wilt Thou graciously regard his family in their sorrow, and 


Wilt Thou 
raciously bless the State and the nation, and grant that his in- 
uence may be felt long after he has disappeared from among 


comfort them with the comfor ‘ts of the Holy Ghost. 


A 
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us. We beseech Thee, O Lord, our Father, to impress upon 
our minds that amidst the activities of this life, when we are 
scheming and planning for the future, in the midst of it we may 
be suddenly called aw: ay. Great God, have mercy upon us and 
gave us for Thy name's sake. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


SILVER. 


The House resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to 
repeal a part of an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled ‘‘An act 
directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treas- 
ury notes thereon,” and for other purp ses. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. 
adequately the prese nt state of the country, so graphically de- 
picted yesterday by the gentleman from Iowa {Mr. HENDERS( IN]; 
put I may say,in pa sing, that no greater contrast hasever been 
exhibited in the affairs of this nation, or perhaps any other civ- 
ilized nation, than the difference between the business prosperity 
of this country one year ago and what it is to-day. No period 
in our history has been characterized by so great a degree of 
prosperity and success and such promise of the continuation of 
prosperity and success as the year 1892. But to-day a far differ- 
ent state of affairs has been precipitated upon the country. 

in stead of prospe rity we hi antes rsity atevery point; business 
is depressed in all localities; manufacturing has been suspended; 
and capital, for the fear of the future, has been locked up in the 
vaults of the banking institutions of the country. Why has this 
change taken place? The people have said tous in their discus- 
sions, in theirresolutions, and through the public press, thatitis 
owing to the fact that under the laws of the United States a ruin- 
ous system for the purchase and accumulation of silver has been 
brought into existence. The fear has taken hold of the public 
mind throuchout the business interests of the country that dis- 
aster is bound to follow from the accumulation of these purchases 
and from the amount of silver that is finding its way into the 
Treasury of the United States. 

This has been supplemented and voiced by the message of the 
President of the United States, who has brought Congress to- 
gether for the purpose of considering this grave subject that has 
impressed itself so generally on the public mind throughout the 
United States; and it has been urged upon the attention of Con- 
gress by the press of the country, by the resolutions of public 
and private bodies, and by the industries generally of the coun- 
try, that Congress should interpose and give promptly some 
measure of relief to the people by changing this financial sys- 
tem. That is where the fear and apprehension that stimulates 
the failure of business interests throughout the land has origi- 
nated. It is attributed. to this circumstance, and this circum- 
stance alone, so far as the discussion,and consideration of it have 
been placed before the public, and the expressions which have 
been voiced, too, by the business interests of the land on the sub- 
ject. 

This accumulation, of course, as is well known and conceded, 
has been made during a period covered by the last fourteen 
years. It originuted under the act of 1878 providing that the 
Government should purchase not less than two nor more than 
four million ounces of silver per month and coin it into silver 
dollars. The object of this law, of course, Mr. Speaker, I am 
aware, was to put this silver into a condition to be circulated in 
thecountry. It was expected, upon the parity between the metals 
then adopted and provided for in that act, that it would circu- 
late; that the silver that should be purchased by the Treasury 
Department under the law and coined into money would, under 
the circumstances, go into general circulation and become a part 
of the money of the country. It was no part of this legislation 
that the silver should be thus purchased and the ac cumulation 
should remain in the Treasury; but the expectation was that 
it should be used. when coined, as silver had been previously 
used in the history of the country, as a part of the circulating 
medium. 

But in this respect a great disappointment has resulted, and 
unlooked-for trouble has arisen out of the purchase and accumula- 
tion of silver inthe Treasury. Instead of going intothe general 
circulation of the country, it has gone into the Treasury and 
there remains as a cold, useless article, so far as the circulating 
medium of the country is concerned. Comparatively little of it 
has gone into‘ cireuiation. The people have rejected it. They 
have expected from the fall in the value of silver its depreciat- 
ing effects, until they have become convinced, and the expres- 
sions they have used in calling on Congress to repeal the law of 
1890 show the fact that only in this manner can relief from the 

resent condition be obtained. Congress is asked to repeal the 
aw of 1890, which supplemented and suceeeded the act of 1878. 
That has been the history of the country with regard to the 
purchase and accumulation of silver metal in the Treasury. 

I read from a report made by the Secretary of the Treasury 
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Speaker, I shall not undertake to describe | 





for the purpose of giving you the figures which he has given 
the country up to the Ist day of July as to the aceumulati: 
these purchases and the condition at that date of the Treas 
on that account. From that statement it appears that i 
Treasury there was on the Ist day of July, 1893, and probably 
amount has not been substantially varied from that time, the 
of $374,158,651. The Secretary states that at that time t) 
was of uncoined silver bullion on hand the sum of $118.1 
making a gross aggregate amount of silver and of silver } 
coined and uncoined in the Treasury of the United Stat 

Ist day of July, 1893, $482,282,471. 

This has appalled the people of the United States— certai) 
people engaged in the various business interests and in th: 
cial operations throughout the United States. They ap) 
with these startling figures before them thatif this continu 
ing but bankruptcy and destruction of business can be ¢ 
from the accumulation of silver and the uses which 
made of it. For that reason fear h lyzed business ar 
have joined—the people who are concerned in these int 
have joined in the appeal to Congress to repeal the law and 
from the statute books the prevision under which the p 
of silver is made by the act of 1890. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this isa larger amount of silver 
lated in the Treasury of the United States, notwithstan: 
that has been said here during this discussion, than is f 
the treasury of any government on the face of the eart 
which the United States have any relations of trade or | 
Reference has been made to France as a country that mai 
a large silver circulation, and undoubtedly that is a fact 
is all on the basis of the value of the silver as it was \ 
prior to 1873. But the Bank of France contains no such 
of silver as is found in the Treasury of the United States 
amount of silver in the Bank of France is stated by a « 
sent out from a bank at San Francisco to amount to the s 
$232,280,000, making less than one-half the amountof silv: 
has found its way and has accumulated in the Treasury o 
United States under existing iaw. This sum multiplied 
gives a total of $464,560,000, while we have in the Tr 
the United States of silver, coined and uncoined, the 
$482,282,471 

Now, while these purchases have been going cn at the 
prices, silver has been steadily falling step by step unti 
reached a point where it is vastly inferior in point of v 
the standard of value that prevailed at the time the ac 
was enacted, and also when the act of 1890 was enacted, 21 
consequence is that by the mere fall in market value these 
purchases and this vast accumulation of silver in the T: 
entails a loss resulting to the Government, and of course t 
people of the United States, of more than one hundred 
of dollars, as this amount has been estimated and stat 
public sources and in the public press. 

Here is a loss which is of course irretrievable, impos 
the people by the mere purchase of this useless article o! 
as it has proved, byits continuation in the Treasury of the | 
States, and by the failure of every effort that has been 1 
force it into circulation or to induce the people of the cou 
receive and use itascurrency. Even those whoarehere: 
ing before this House the continuation of this polic; 5 of 
purchases are not, in their localities, receiving the silver 
for which they express so much admiration, and are not p 
and keeping it in circulation in their localities; not a bi 
They reject it asemphatically, as decidedly, and as deter 
as the people of any other part of the United States r 
They understand that for the purposes of a circulating 1 
it has objectionable qualities, so far as value is concerned, : 
far as its ponderosity is concerned, which render it 1 
practicable for a large amount of it to go into the circula 
the country. 

If the silver dollar that is coined out of the bullion pui 
by the Treasury was so acceptable, so advantageous to th« 
try, we would naturally suppose that these gentlemen w 
resent silver localities, the silver-producing portions of th: 
try, would be the first to endeavor to put this silver into \ 
lation in their own localities; but there is not one of ee 
is willing to touch it for this purpose. What they desir 
what they have endeavored to maintain and impress 
institutions and laws of the country, is to furnish a mark 
the purchase of this silver, utterly regardless of the interes' 
the purchaser or the use which the purchaser may make o! |! 

There has been no enterprise with which the Government |! 
been connected in any form, directly or indirectly, sine 
foundation, that has involved so great a loss out of the tra 
tions through which it has d as the loss arising out of | 
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— of this silver bullion and the coining of these 5!\\v' 


ollars; and if these purchases under the act of 1890 are ‘ 


continued and protracted indefinitely of course mo one can >" 
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how far these losses are yet to be multiplied or to what extent 
they may be found to operate as a pall upon the business inter- 
ests of the country. 

But this is not the main reason for which the people 


have 
risen in their might, because i 


of the disturbances of their busi- 
ness and the disaster to their affairs, to ask Congress to relieve 
them from the continued purchase of this silver bullion and the 
coinage of these silver dollars. It has been because they f 
that the time is at hand—if not immediately, that it is near a 
hand—when this silver will be forced upon the country in the 
way of redeeming silver cert ut id Treasury notes, and i 
that way depreciating necessarily the circulating 
land. 

his is the menace that 
has felt the effects that 


received from so 


Y 
it 


medium of tl 


has be Busine 
been in in the reports 
many quarte! country, and 
xd to Col rress to protect them by the ré 
which is the suce f 7 


ry of 1878, to 
hasing pows 


jines 


tol 


nave 


d 
the 


pave 
pt ple hi Ve bp pr a 
of this act of L890, 
strike out this pur 
without permitting the preceding law restored, 
business will go on upon the lines on which it has previously 
been transacted, and so that the confidence of the country sl 
be restored. 

That this is not an unfounded 
last section of the act of 1890, which authori wry 
of the Treasury to go on and coin the silver bullion that may be 
purehased under l f very purpose of rede 
ing and paying of issued by the Treasury De- 
partment. The language of the third tion is this: 

The Secretary of the Treasury shall it > 000.000 ounces of 
the silver bullion purchased under t to standard 
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It is true that the executive department, under t 
Administration, and ider the announcement 
A Li tion, and und { n ment 
cently by President Cleveland, has asserted the determination 
to redeem these notes only inthe gold coinof the United State 
but there is a danger, under this authority, although it may be | 
a danger of a remote character, that these bills will be ulti- 
mately redeemed in the silver dollars that are coined and to 
coined under its provisions; and the greater its increase, 
larger the purchases that may be made, the greater the number | 
of these silver dollars that shall be coined for the purpose of 
meeting this exigency, the more menacing is the situation to 

1e business interests of the country, 10ore alarming 
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and the greater the determination therefore of the business in- 
terests and of the people generally of the country to resist this | 
possibility, this liability to loss, by asking Congress to repeal 
this act of 1890. 

Now, upon this subject we see by what has transpired during 
the present year how easily the people are startled by a fear 
that this silver, debased as it is, deficient as it is in quality, shall 
be made the basis of payin; They saw in the 


1C 


ge olf these notes. 
early spring it was reported, whether truthfully or not is nota 
matter to be considered here, that the Secretary of the Treasury 
had determined to pay off these silver obligations in the silver 
dollars of the United States under the authority of these two | 
acts; and what was the effect? Why, it startled the business in- | 
terests of this country throughout its entire limits. It startled | 
the holders of the obligations of the United States in foreign 
countries, and, upon the assertion that the possibility of this con- 
tingency might be reached, our securities were sent home. 

Other obligations were placed before the Secretary for re- 
demption to a large amount. Gold was taken out of the Treas- | 
ury of the United States and found its way into the hands of | 
local creditors and largely into the hands of creditors in foreign 
countries, until nearly $70,000,000 of gold was taken from the 
Treasury of the United States,apparently under this fear aroused 
by this simple statement in the papers that the use of the silver | 
dollar would be made in the redemption of the silver notes and 
silver certificates of the United States. 

It is true that this was followed, very soon afterwards—perhaps 
as soon as that. could be done in the nature of things—by the an- 
nouncement of President Cleveland that no such redemption of 
these obligations should take place: that they should be redeemed 
in the gold coin of the United States, the coin of the business 
world with which the United States and its people are connected; 
and, of course, that tended to restore the confidence of the people 
in the assurance of the Government that there was no immediate | 
danger from this source. 

_ But, after all, it did not remove the fear that had impressed 
itself upon the minds of the business interests of the country | 
that there would be, or might be, a resort to the silver dollar 
for the purpose of making these redemptions. A contingency 
was before the public mind in which that might become neces- | 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, in view of this state of things what do we 
see here? Why, the gentlemen who represent the silver inter- 
ests of the country, or more particularly the silver localities of 
the country, come here and say to Congress and to the country 
at large; ‘‘ We will consent to the repeal of the purchasing clause 
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of the act of 1890 provided you will permit us to secure a free 
coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, or at some other ratio 
not exceeding 20 to 1.” 

What is this but an aggravation of the injury? Is there any 
ground for expecting that if either one of these proposed expe- 
d‘cats should be adopted it would relieve the Treasury or relieve 
the people? Would the country be better off for having more 
millions of this silver inits Treasury than it is to-day for having 
nearly five hundred millions of it there? Would the people be 
induced to take those dollars after they were coined in this 
manner, if these expedients or one of them should be adopted, 
when they have not been willing to take them under the exist- 
ing conditions and provisions of law? 

Clearly not. The same objections would stand good in the 
public mind against taking this coin and using it in the business 
of the country thit have heretofore prevented its going into that 
use. There has been no time in the history of this land, in the 
history of this Government, when the people or when the Con- 
gress of the United States have been ready to sanction the coin- 
age and circulation of silver, or any other money, upon a basis of 
that character, expecting that it was going to promote the busi- 
ness interests and the prosperity of the people. 

in fact, I may say that there is no land, no government. no 
people, that ever has tolerated such an abuse of the purchasing 
power of the Government as that which has arisen under the 
laws of 1878 andof 1890. Yet, according to the expedients which 
have been proposed as a substitute for the repeal of this law, 
if those expedients or any of them should be accepted by this 
House, that abuse is to be continued. 

It is to be continued by the purchase of more silver, not sim- 
ply 4,500,000 ounces per month as under the act of 1890, but we 
are to purchaseevery dollar of silver that may be brought to the 
Treasury of the United States, no matter whether itis produced 
inthis country or not; no matter whether that purchase is in- 
tended to foster and promote the interests of the silver pro- 
ducers of the United States or not, no matter whether it is to be 
brought from Mexico or from South America or from European 
countries, wherever silver may be at hand to besold upon terms 
that will render it advantageous to send it to our Treasury. 

Instead, then, of having about $56,000,000 of silver purchased 
a year and locked up in the Treasury of the United States we 
should, if one of thése expedients is to be adopted, have proba- 
bly at least one hundred millions of silver placed in the vaults 
of the Treasury, which would be practically and utterly as use- 
less as that which has already found its way there under the ex- 
isting liwss 

Mexico has produced nearly the same amount of silver that we 
have; it produces nearly the same amount now, nearly or about 
$50,000,000 a year, and certainly other countriesare largely pro- 
ducing silver and would have a sufficient surplus to meet any of 
the wants or demands for silver of the people of the United States. 
In that way, if this policy should be adopted of coining all the 
silver that might be brought to the Treasury of the United 
States, instead of $56,000,000 worth of silver ayear, as we now 
have under the act of 1890, we should have at least $100,000,000 
of silver that would go into the Treasury and remain there asso 
much useless money, failing, on account of the feeling and the 
interests of the people of the United States, to find its way asa 
circulating medium in the transaction of business. 

No, Mr. Speaker, our people are mainly honest. They are 
disposed to stand by the rules and principles of integrity, and 
not to concede or throw away those principles because their do- 
ing so may promote the interests of some particular classof indi- 
viduals or of some special locality or localities. They stand upon 
the principles of fair dealing and honesty, and they have a natural 
repugnance to the use of a dollar, coined in silver or coined in 
gold, that may not be worth in the markets of the world more 
than 50 or 60 cents. Such a coin is a fraud upon its face. It 
stands as a direct contradiction of the statement made upon its 
face when it states that it is ‘‘ one dollar,” and every person who 
takes it knows that itis nota dollar, thatitis at the most no 
more than six-tenths of a dollar. Our people, I say, are not dis- 
posed to accept or maintain such a currency. They have no 
admiration for artifices or fraudulent deceptions of this charac- 
ter; they stand in the position of having their public business 
fairly, squarely, and honestly administered. This was the case 
throughout the entire history of the country until the act of 1878 
was enacted. 

Why, when the coinage system was first provided for, in 1792, 
it was put on a basis of 15 to 1 because silver was then of such 
value as to render it fair to adopt that basis of parity between 
the two metals. So it continued down to 1834, and then the ratio 
was changed by act of Congress, so that the ratio became 16 
to 1, and it has remained there from that day to this. But 
neither in [792 nor in 1834 was the ratio adopted as a matter of 
mere arbitrary regulatidn. It was adopted in each case with 
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due relation to the value of gold, which was even then regarded 
as the standard of value in this and other countries. 

But the parity was declared to be in this proportion because it 
was the fair value of silver as compared with the value of one 
ounce of = This was the principle upon which this parity 
was established and has continued—not to bring silver before 
the country as a circulating medium of less value than gold, but 
to preserve its precise relation of value upon the commercial 
basis between the two metals. It was deemed proper, therefore 
in 1834 to raise the ratio to 16 to 1, because that represented the 
commercial value of the metals. 

But what are we doingnow? Weare repealing this old ratio: 
but for what? Simply to keep, or to endeavor to keep, adebased 
coinage in circulation—not to carry out the principles of honesty 
that stood at the foundation of all this legislation of the fathers 
of the country. What they designedand attempted to do was to 
preserve a fair balance between the value of the two coins; and 
it was expected when the act of 1878 was passed that this valun- 
tion would continue. But the amount of silver that hes been 
produced in thecountry has prevented this from happening. [It 
has become impossible that such parity, so far as silver is con- 
cerned, can be maintained. And is there any honesty, any fair- 
ness, in continuing this ratio when the result of it must be to 
depreciate a large part of the currency of the country—all that 
p2rtof it which may find its way into coinage of silver—from the 
commercial value which in 1834, at the ratio then fixed, gave i 
= equal value with gold, to little if any more than half such 
vaiue, 

It has been said on the floor of this House that we must 
consider this question of gold and the gold standard; that it! 
nothing to do with our affairs. But it has everything to do wit 
the affairs of the people of the United States. During the his- 
tory of this Government this metal has been the stand ird 
which values have been measured; and whether they ave t 
products of the agriculturists that find a market in the Old 
World or the cotton of the Southern States or their rice ov th: 
tob:.cco, they must alike bs measured in point of value by gold. 

And when silver finds its way into circulation and purchases 
or siles are made by means of this medium they mus‘, even 
though the law does not declare that to be the case, be referred 
to the gold standard. That is the standard of the world. We 
are dealing with the world. Our agricultural products 
wheat, our corn, our beef, our pork—are sent abroad for s 
into the Old World. 

Our prices are regulated by the prices of the Old World. T 
nations of the Old World are expected to take our surplus: 
they measure the prices by gold—by no other standard. @ 
the people of the United States, in their dealings, in their 
cumulations, in their sales and shipments, whether mu 
Omaha, Denver, Chicago, or New York, make them with r¢ 
ence to the prices prevailing on the other side of the Ai! 
Whether cotton is sold in New Orleans, or Savannah, or Ch 
ton, the prices upon the other side of the Atlantic are loo 
upon for the purpose of determining what it should bring 
this country it is by the gold standard, the gold standard alon 
that these prices and these valuations are measured. We m 
exert ourselves as far asexertion can possibly be carried th 
the means of legislation—we may deceive ourselves with plus 
theories, yet we can notclose our eyes finally tothe fact, wh: 
come to look the facts fairly and squarely in the face, that not 
standing all that may be said or done,itis the gold standard 
is regulating and declaring the products of our country. 

And silver itself is brought in the minds of the people to | 
same standard. It has been quoted, as I have already said, do 
to the year 1878 according to that standard. People have | 
come accustomed to this standard. It is a part of their histor) 
They have looked upon it as one of the essentials or necessities 
for the purpose of maintaining a fair and reasonable stondird of 
silver coin as a part of the currency of this country, and without 
such a standard it can be of no more use than so much de id ely 
deposited in the vaults of the Treasury Department. ‘So t 
in my judgment, there is no proposition presented as a cond't 
or inducement or excuse on the part of the silver advocates 
the repeal of so much of the law of 1890 that these provisi 
one or the other, should be accepted as a substitute, in c.ise t 
law is repealed, for the provisions now existing. 

In fact whatever they may be they wouldsimply aggravate | 
difficulty. They would increase the amount of dead, useless })rop- 
erty in the Treasury of the United States, and incre.se thls 
menace that has proved to be so effectual in disturbing snd cc 
pressing the business interests of the country. - 

Another proposition has been made here on the part o! the 
silver interests of the country: and it is that, in case neither 0! 
these propositions shall be accepted, the act of 1878 shall be re- 
vived. In my judgment that is the least mischievous of «11 these 
propositions, for under that act the Treasury Department my 
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yefuse to purchase or coin more than $2,000,000 of silver per 
month, while if either of these other expedients should become 
the law of the country, the Treasury Department would be bound 
to purchase every dollar in silver that may be taken to its doors— 
not simply $2,000,000 a month, but whatever amount might be 
presented, if it should be $200,000,000 a year—in order to satisfy 
the provisions that are suggested or presented here as an in- 
ducement for repealing the silver-purchase clause of the act of 
1890. 

So that in no possible view is any fair system or substitute 
offered by the gentlemen who maintain these silver interests as 
an equivalent for the repeal of the purchasing power under the 
act of 1890. If they had been desirous of supporting the inter- 


1893. 


ests of the country, andif silver could be induced by force or | 


otherwise to form a part of the circulating medium of the coun- 
try to the extent of taking up these purchases and making the 
coin a part of the medium of exchange, they would atleast have 
come on here and said to Congress, ‘‘ If you will repel the pur- 
chasing authority embraced in this act of 1890 and give us the 
ower of taking our silver to the Treasury Department and there 
having it coined without restriction, we will consent that the 
parity between silver and gold shall be based upon its commer- 
cial value.” 

But no such proposition has been submitted; no such plan has 
been suggested. 


low the continued accumulation of this silver in the Treasury. 
But, I repeat, that is notthe proposition. It is proposed to limit 


the coinage to this ratio of valuation, this parity that upon its | 


face stamps the silver dollar, and must stamp it in the judgment 
of the people of the United States, as a fraud with which they do 
not desire to have anything to do. 

Now, it has been said during the discussion here that the Re- 
publican party was responsible for the enactment of this law. I 
do not design to make politics any part of the observations I 
shall address to this House. ButI say if the Republican party 
was responsible for this action, the Republican pirty will be the 


first party to come up to the necessities of the situation and join | 
hands with any party or any persons to repeal and remove this | 


obnoxious legislation from the statute books of the United States. 
[Applause.] They are not so wedded to theory, they are not so 
wedded to any system as to be disposed to maintain a dishonest 


act of legislation to the injury of the people and the menace of | 
the people’s business, and to, heap up and continue disasters al- | 


ready connected with the purchase and coinage of silver that 


perity throughout the land. [Applause.] 
The only chance of relief, the only avenue of relief that is pre- 
sented, is for all persons, irrespective of political parties—and I 


the Republican party throughout the United States, as well as 
from the great principles of that party, that they will be ready 


urer of the United States,and in that way, as far as they are able 
to do so, to wipe out the effect that the continued exercise and 
existence of the authority so given may have on the business in- 
terest of the country. It is a final resort, so far as the expecta- 
tions of the people go. They look to Congress for that relief. 
They have resorted to experiment after experiment for the pur- 
pose of settling it themselves. 

There is a want of confidence which can only be removed by 
proper legislation at the hands of Congress; and if relief in this 
way is not afforded, disappointment must go back to the people 
with the impression and the conviction that their Representa- 
tives here, the members of this body, are not willing to accede 
to them such a fair measure of justice as to improve their busi- 


ness and financial interests, and in this manner to build up and | 


restore to a great measure the prosperity that seems to have 
departed from our land. 
1 do not say, Mr. Speaker, or mean to say, that the purchase 


and deposit of this immense amount of silver in the vaults ofthe | 


Treasury is the only cause of the present disturbance of the busi- 
ness interests and of the confidence of the people in the country. 
It is enough here to say that the people have made up their minds 
that this is the essential cause that to-day stands in the way of 
renewed prosperity, and a cause which must be removed in order 
to restore that prosperity. There is, then, nobody on earth that 
they can appeal to or ask for its removal, and the abundant re- 
lief which her believe will follow from it, except the Congress 
of the United States. 

And, sir, as we all hope to promote the prosperity and success 
of the country; to build up its interests on as firm and as stable a 
foundation as possible; to commend our character, our currency, 
and our credit to all the nations of the earth with whom we have 
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That would to some extent probably be consid- | 
ered a palliation of the injury, of the disaster that might fol- | 


| it worthy of consideration, much less of answer. 
must necessarily stand in the way of a revival of business pros- | 


| less eloquent disquisitions upon silver. 
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relations of trade or business, it is our duty, and one which I be- 
lieve will not bs neglected by Congress, to say that this liitle act 
should be done of repealing so much of the law of 1890 authoriz- 
ing the purchase of this silver as tends to create this apprehen- 
sion in the public mind. 

[ should in the exercise of my individual judgment go farther 
than the provisions of the bill already introduced, and would 


| provide a prohibition by which the Treasury should be forbid- 
| den to coin another dollar of the one hundred and eighteen mil- 


lions of bullion now in the Treasury until the silver dollars al- 
ready coined had gone out and become a part of the circulating me- 
Relief is to be found here, however, and here alone: and the 
question is whether this Congress shall exercise the authority con- 
ferred on them and confided to them and shail go down with 


| the commendation of the business interests of the people of all 


classes—of the laborer as well as the capitalist, of the business 
man as well as the professional man or the person employed —or 
whether in consequence of its failure it will receive the execra- 


| tion, not only of this generation, but of all the people of the coun- 
| try who may be affected by this vast, this fraudulent purchase 
| and accumulation of silver in the Treasury of the United States. 
| [Applause. | 


Mr. COOPER of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I should not intrude 
for a moment upon the attention of this House, wearied already 
with the long discussion of what may bo called the same ques- 
tion, day after day, if it were not for the fact that I stand here in 


| a position of my own and to some extent with views of my own. 


Standing as I do as the Representative of a far Southern agri- 
cultural district, being as Iam a sincere friend of silver, but a 
sincere believer in bimetallism as well, anxious as lam to vote 
for any reason ible and practicable measure that would afford to 


| the people of this country from time to time such sound and suf- 


ficient incresse in currency zs their necessities may require, 


| yet in the face of the present situation, exercising my judgment 
| on the facts as I see them, and voting in the interests of my 
| people as I see them, I shall vote for the repeal of the Sherman 


law «us proposed by the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
WILSON], and shill vote against each and every one of the 
propositions contiined in the proposed amendments suggested 
by the gentleman from Missouri. (Applause). 

Mr. Speaker, [ have sat here day after day and listened to ab- 
strict discussions of financial theories ; and all the time there 
has been in my mind a question of which I could at no time di- 
vest myself; and yet men from my section do not seem to think 
That question 
is where, in a few weeks from now, is the money to come from 
to buy and to move the cotton crop and the other crops of this 
country? I picked up a paper yesterday, and saw that the mer- 


| chants and bankers of Savannah are trying to get authority to 
know from the tenor of the feelings that pervade the minds of | 


issue scrip to pay for totton. Savannah is the cotton market of 


| Florida; and am I[ to stand here and in the face of the prospects 
| that the farmers of Florida will have to sell their cotton at a de- 
immediately and at once to join hands with any party or with | 
any individuals to wipe out from the laws of the United States | 
this provision authorizing the purchase of silver by the Treas- | 


preciited price and for due bills or for scrip, with all that that 
means to them, with all of inconvenience and all of loss in the 
shaving of such papers, and am I not even to give them the 
chance of the only remedy that any one suggests as a means of 


| supplying immediate money? 


Mr. Speaker, some gentlemen here have intimated that South- 
ern members who voted for the Wilson bill, and did not vote for 


| any of the specified and limited methods to which they were 


wedded, of supplying a substitute for the Sherm in law, would 
have an indignant constituency to answer. I say to them that 
when that day comes I will not be afraid to stand up with them 
and make my answer while they mike theirs. [Applause.] I will 
say to my peop!e, ‘I voted to give you the only immediate relief 
that was possible, at least the only thing which offered a pros- 
pect for immedi ite relief.” 

Those gentlemen may say to their constituents, what? They 
may read them their long and more or less learned and more or 
Perhaps these will be 
accept2d as a sufficient answer, and perhaps those men who have 
gone down into ruin. through their inefficiency and delay will 
say so them: ‘‘We asked you for bread, and you gave us wind.” 


| [Applause. ] 


Mr. Speaker, as I have sat here and looked out upon this House 
my mind has unsvoidably wandered to other scenes far distant. 
[ have seen the farmer coming into his country town to sell his 


| cotton, his money crop, and, unfortunately, too often his only 


money crop, and finding no buyer, bec .wse there is no money to 
buy it with, or having to sacrilice it at a depreciation because of 
the inadequate supply of money. I have seen the country mer- 
chant who had to carry the farmers through the year, pressed 
by his creditors, unable to make collections, unable to get ac- 
commodation from his local bank, the banks unable to make col- 
lections, deposits cut off, and all of those men going down into 
one common vortex of ruin, while we discuss the views of various 
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financiers, modern and ancient, upon silver and gold and bimet- 
allism, and so forth, and soon. [Applause.] 

Now, my friends, what is the cause of this depression, and what 
is to be the means of relief? As to its cause, in the first place, 
we have the statements of nearly all the business men of this 
country, that it is caused by the Sherman purchase law. 

Tam a lawyer, to some extent at least, and even in a court 


| gentleman from Georgia; and he can not put his words in my 


room where we are limited to absolute proofs of facts, we atleast | 
accept the opinions of experts, and we know that all the experis | 
of this country, except a few gentlemen whoare immediately in- | 


terested in the production of silver, agree thatsuch is the cause, 
and this goes far toward proving it. 

Now, my friends, there has been a little suggestion upon the 
Republican side of this Chamber that this depression is caused 
chiefly by the prospect of tariff reform. Lam not going to get 


mouth. In the second place, I have already explained that | 
money is ata premium because of the panic. The string: 
locks it up, and it is lecked up because of the lack of confide 
in financial! operations under the Sherman act; and I say 
further, that the reason i¢ is at par in Londonis because yo 
draw gold for itin America. [Applause.] ; 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I had almost gotten involved in the t 
when my friend from Georgia happily rescued me. [Laug] 
I do not want to get into any partisan discussion of this 


| either, but [ can not refrain, with my naturally combative 
| position, from saying to my Republican friends—because [ | 


off into tariff reform, but I will say just this about it, that the | 
weukness of that statement is thatitis nottrue. [Applause.] I | 
do not know the affairs of every mill, or every mercantile or | 


banking concern in this country, but I have inquired far and 
near, and as far as I could obtain information, the concerns that 
are shutting up in this country and throwing men out of employ- 
ment are not closing up forlack ororders. They are not closing 
up because they can not get orders for future delivery, or arrive 
at any basis of contract with those whodesire topurchase. They 
are not closing up because they are insolvent concerns, but they 
are closing up for two reasons—one that they can not get the 
actual cash to run their business and to pay their men, and the 
other that on account of this financial stringency they fear to 
fill future orders, lest their customers will not be able to pay for 
them. That is it. 

Now, my friends, these things demonstrate that the immediate 
cause at least of this depression is a lack of money, and we have 
a general agreement that this lack of confidence was brought 
about by this law. Why, no less eminent an authority on the 
silver side of this question than Senator JONES of Nevada stated, 
in a magazine article only the other day that you could main- 
tain government money at par so long as the people believed 
that the Government could redeem it,or did not apprehend that 
the Government would be unable to redeem it. Therefore, he 
said, you can not base money upon gold alone, because the peo- 
ple will soon learn that there is not gold enough in the world to 
redeem outstanding obligations, and they will go below par. 

[t has been said that the Sherman law was not an adequate 
cause for this depression; but we all know, who know anything 
about it, that the business men of this country, and the business 
men and mostof the financiers of every other country, had antici- 
pated and expected this depression; that they have believed that 
the country can not continue tocarry the accumulation of silver 
under the Sherman law; and, upon even the authority of Sena- 
tor JONES, that makes the Sherman law an adequate cause for 
the present depressisn. [Applause.] 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Will the gentleman allow me to make a 
suggestion to him? 

Mr. COOPER of Florida. I will, with pleasure. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. If the certificates issued under the pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman act have created a burden upon 
the Treasury, will you explain why it is that these certificates 
are at a premium in New York and all over the country? 

Mr. COOPER of Florida. IthinkIcan. In the first placelI 
never said that the certificates were a burden upon the people. 
I said that the want of confidence in the business men originated 
in a belief that the country would not be able to go on continu- 
ously accumulating silver andissuing Sherman notes. I believe 
that the purchase of silver and the issuing of these notes had 
broken down the publiceonfidence. [Applause.] Breaking down 
public confidence caused the people torun upon the banks, caused 
the banks to lock up their currency, and broughtabout this pres- 
ent stringency. Iam going to answer the gentleman’s question 
further. I say to him that the reason that the currency has gone 
to a premium is that on account of this lack of confidence money 
has been locked up; and the very measure, therefore, that was 
expected to make an abundance of money has created a panic, 
and stringency has driven out gold and locked up the currency, 
has brought on the contraction and panic and demoralized all the 
business interests. [Applause.] 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Is the gentleman aware that these cer- 
tificates are at par inLondon? Youhave notansweredmy ques- 
tion. ; 

Mr. COOPER of Florida. I think I have. 

Mr: LIVINGSTON. These certificates are issued under the 
operation of the very law you are complaining of, and under 
which you say the confidence of the business interests has been 
broken down. Now, so long as these certificates are at par in 
London and are at a premium in New York, will you explain 
how it has brought depression upon the country? 

Mr. COOPER of Florida. In the first place, as I have said be- 
fore, I have made my statement and not the statement of the 


| 


sat down here for a number of days silently while onceinay 
they gave the Democratic party a prod and suggested th 
was the result of turning the counti:y over to the Demo 
party—I can not resist saying this: That when the Demo 
party had had this country for four years, at the end of 
Cleveland’s last term we turned this Government over 
with the people prosperousand the Treasury full to overflo 
You gave it back to us in this condition of depression, in 
condition of suffering, with a depleted Treasury and with 
country already going over the precipice into this financial 
and that is all of politics I am going to bring into this speex 

A REPUBLICAN MEMBER. That is enough; you are d 
well. 

Mr. COOPER of Florida. Now, Mr. Speaker, I said tha 
all of politics; but I can not go further in my speech wit 
making some reference, at least—to be in the fashion—t 
Democratic platform at Chicago. Gentlemen have stoo 
here and told us that the man who did not vote for each of | 

articular fads upon the subject of currency was a traitor to 
Jemocratic platform at Chicago. The Democratic platfo: 
Chicago, in the only sentence where it mentions the coining 
money, declares for the coining of gold and silver at equ 
trinsic and exchangeable values; and the man who com 
here and undertakes to force me, or to limit me, to vote for | 
coining of silver at certain ratios, each one of which and t 
greatest of which is far below the market price, undertak« 
drive me off the Democratic platform; and he can not d 
[Applause. ] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, passing from this question of coin 
either of the ratios, is there anything in the Democratic | 
form that declares we shall repeal the Sherman bill and e 
another silver-purchase bill? I believe that the Bland bill 
day was a good measure. I believé it did this country no | 
but did it good, becausa it enlarged our currency at a time 
we needed it; but since that bill wasrepealed we have had 
than $150,000,000 of Sherman money added to our curren 

In dealing with these matters we can only look at the f 
each of us sees them. Now, the question of how much of 
tain kind of currency a country can successfully carry is a 
tion of fact. 

Gentlemen have been fond of referring here to France as 
great authority upon coinage and finance. Do they not 
that at the late Brussels conference France, through h: 
gates, declared that she would coin no more silver; th 
would not open her mints to free coinage; and further de 
when it was proposed to her that France, the United S 
India, and the other countries of the Latin Union should « 
into an agreement for the free coinage of silver—that s! 
clared, when that proposition was made, that so many c: 
could not doit? Shesaid, ‘‘ You have got to include EF 
and Germany, or else it will be impracticable.” Do th 
know that the representative of France said, ‘‘ We have 
the silver coin that we can successfully carry, and we « 
agree to coin any more, because the attempt to do so wo 
disastrous?” Mr. Speaker, that is the pronouncement 
highest authority of the gentlemen on the other side. 

Just before I was leaving Florida an old friend of min 
had lived for years on the Pacific slope came to me and 
**T do not know how you stand on silver; I have got one : 
tage over you with reference to it; I have dug silver and | | 
dug potatoes, and they are each worth what they will sell 
[Laughter.] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if I am to be called upon to give val 
any article by legislation, if that, indeed, is demanded of ! 


the Democratic platform, or any other controlling agency, } 


want to get some of the benefits of it. [Laughter.] We 
know the story of the old darkey down South who was 
much taken with the reports which came to his ears conce) 
the civil rights bill. He heard a great deal about the ‘pre 


visions” of the bill, and he got an idea that it was something 


which would be very beneficial to him. So upon a certain 
he went_to his county town to draw his share of the “pr 
ions,” but when he found that there was no hog and hom! 

the bill he teok no more interest in it. [Laughter.] 


+ 


Now, Mr. Speaker, if I am tovote for a bill togive an artilic! 
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value to things, if I am to vote for this measure, [ want aname nd- 
men t adopted by which it shall be enacted that my people shall 
receive a dollar for every 57 cents ‘worth of their cotton, and to- 
bacco, and oranges, and pineapples, and vegetables, and logs, and 
lumber, and turpentine. If our friends will put that into thei 
pee perhaps—I do not say that 1 wil!, but I say perhay 

will manage to hold my conscience in abeyance. 

An acquaintance of mine was cow 
road. [Laughter.|] His duties ec 
resisting claims for cattle that we 
did it very artfully. Ho re sorted to all the 
the usual delays and everything else, and he 
service for about asian years, when the railr 

charged him, whereupon he became a very a 
promoter of like claims upon ther 

One d s he was addressin 
became very severe, not only upon company, but 
attorney on the other side representing the company. [ in: 
the other counsel ec _ not stand it any ~~ wr, and he got 
and threw his record at him—as sometime s happens to law) 
and to statesmen. [Laughter.] He said: ‘‘ Didn’t you for th 
years repr sent this railroad company an d resist justsuch cla 
as this, doing what I am doing now, only a good. deal more so 
Whereup on the indignant cow attorney re plied: ‘‘ Sir, for thr 
long years [ held my conscience in ab yance, but now it has brok 
loose!” [Laughter. ] 

[ have not held my conscience in abeyance, sir, but if 
do it, I want to see some direct, immediate, palpable, tangible 
ben iit for my peop le in this legislation. [Laughte i 

Mr. Speaker, we may the orize as we please : 
dist nt, but we know in fact that this fall, within the next few 
weeks, the continuance of the present state of affairs m: 
lower price for every pound of cotton in the South. Lfitg 
on it means a lower price for every box of oranges in Florida; it 
means a greater diminution of that greatstream of tourist travel 
which to us is not entirely 
Egypt—because we deny the charge that we live wholly on fish 
in the summer and Yankees in the winter [laughter]|—but we do 
admit the fact that it is a very material factor, = if apes 
hard timesat the North and a money stringency, if all the money 
is locked up so that nobody can get any for business, much less 
for pleasure, shall the corridors of our hotels (which are palaces), 
shall the beautiful resorts of Fiurida, shall the lovely walks on 
the banks of the St. John and. the Indian Rivers remain vacant 
and shall all the channels of trade be deprived of that necessary 
supply of nutriment? The hotels, the transportation lines, 
farmer who sellsthem his products, the merchant who sells them 
his goods, all will suffer. It is right upon us, and if there is not 
relief, and that speedily, we are going to have a hard winter in 
Florida, and if my vote can prevent it itis not going to occur. 
[Laughter and applaus 

Mr. ee it has been 
dictated to by England?” That 
most momentous events in tl y of finance, oc perhaps in 
the history of the world, during rece nt years; I re fe r to the de- 
monetization of silver, or at least the stoppage of its free coinage 
in India. When I say I ama friend of silver I am sincere, but I 
am not ready to vote in this emergency for the free coinage of a 
short dollar. And I am pinned right down to that or to another 
silver-purchase bill. I have no other choice or option. I am 
somewhat in the position of one of those steers that is shipped 
from Florida; itis put in a kind of runway; one man holds up 
the bars on one side and another man holds them up on the other, 
and it must run right is no escape on either side. 
In this emergency [ have made up my mind what I am going to 
do, and I have declared it. 
vote for the coin ge of silver at its intrinsic value; 
posed to give me any such opportunity. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I started to speak of 
to us as to our being dictated to by England. 
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Are you going to be 


bi — up before us one of the 


said to us, 


e histor 


long; there 
it is not 


pro- 


Why, sir, at the 


end of the Franco-German war, when France—as proud a nation 


as exists upon God's footstoel—had been overthrown in waz 
when every feeling of pride and resentment was aroused; in this 
situation, when Germany demonetized silver, did France say, 

“We will not be dictated to by any set of Germans. No Kaiser, 
nor Bismarck, nor any such set of gold bugs can dic te ite to us. 
We have maintained the free coinage of silver alway ays; it is the 
traditionary policy of France, and we can stand dena? 7 No, sir; 
*rance said nothing of the sort. It said, ‘‘ When Germany has 
demonetized silver a great fact has occurred which we must 
recognize and to which we must conform our action;” and they 
closed the mints of France to the coinage of silver 

So, when the India council demonetized silver, or at least 
stopped its free coinage, in an empire of more than 250,000,000 
of people and destroyed the greatest silver market of the world, 
thereby depreciating the price of silver, that was a transaction 
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Senator JONES of Neva 
will return whenever the 
can maintain successfully a finane 
jority of the American peopl 
ment can not maintain the } 
argue, bec: : b ve ever 
Then, I sa: t are we to di 
ple believe is adequate; and if 
adequate. |Applause.| 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Mr. Spe: 
tation and diffidence that I 1 
momentous question. 
both and itis nee 
a novice in this H g 
When [recall the eloquentappeal which 1 
[Mr. BRYAN] made to this House y 
vie with hit n in his rhetoric. WhentIr 
fother gentlemen w ho 
- I can n ot com} ete witl 
writers and in demonstrating 
expert autietealies 3, although we all know it is possi 

trate by expert testimony eac h side of a ques 

And yet, sir, when I pass in review what has been said it 
gard to the silanes issue, if seems to me th: 
lacking, and shall attempt, to the best of my 
it, or at least to suggest something which some 
on this floor have omitted. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that under th 
cumstances so vividly described by gentlemen on tl 
House, the orators who have treated both sides of this tion 
seem to have forgotten one thing, and that is this: when a man 
is disheartened, discouraged, morose, what is the best thing todo 
forhim? The best thing, of course, is to cheer him up; the best 
thing is to inspire hope in him; the best thing is to talk brightl; 
to him; the best thing is not to speak to him in 
manner, but to present the brightest side of the 
you treat. 

I think that has been omitted by the gentlemen who hav 
cussed this subject on both sides of the question. These 
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men have evidenced in this House, in all of the discussion, a 


tendency to pessimism, which to my mind can not encourage the | 
[f you listen to those gentlemen who have so ably ad- | 


country. 
vocated the passage of a free-coinage law, you will find them 


declare that we are now at a point where this country is either | 


going to flourish and blossom like the rose, if their views are 


enacted into law, or where this country, if you turn it over to | 
the shining, glittering ** gold bugs,” is going to the ‘‘demnition | 


bow-wows.” If you listen to gentlemen on the other side of the 


question they admonish you: ‘‘ Do not listen to the siren song of | 
the silverite; do not hearken to what he says to you; follow him | 


not, for he lures you to an abyss.’’ They declare that if you fol- 
low the advocates of free coinage the country will go to wreck 
and ruin. 


Now, I do not, for one, believe that that isthecase. I, for one, 


think that the great American nation, this nation with its vast | 


resources, fur above those of any other nation in the world, a 
nation which has survived so many troubles, trials, and tribula- 
tions, and like a phoenix has emerged triumphantly with shin- 
ing plumage, is not going to destruction, no matter what gentle- 
men on this floor may determine upon this question. I think 
that the American pcople who have withstood the crisis that 
existed at the time of our war of Independence, who have with- 
stood the onslaught of armies external and internal, the domes- 
tic troubles that occurred during the war of the rebellion—that 
the people who have gone through so many trials of war, of 
treason, and of pestilence, and have come out unscathed and 
glorious, that this people will survive this ordeal as it has others; 
that this nation is not doomed to disappear from the face of the 
earth, and our prosperity is not to be wiped out by anything that 
Congress may do, no matter how ill advised or how misguided 
the action of Congress may be. 

A gentleman on this floor on yesterday, the gentleman from 
Nebraska |Mr. BRYAN], has likened the present condition of af- 
fairs in this country to a panic in acrowded playhouse—to alarm 
in a house crowded from pit to dome where some man present by 
inadvertence raises the cry of ‘‘ Fire.” I think the likeness isa 
fitting one and I gladly adopt theillustration. Suppose, gentle- 
men, that you were in such a crowded playhouse; suppose the 
cry of ‘‘ fire’ should by inadvertence be raised, what would you 
think of the manager of such a playhouse who would step out 
before his audience and say ‘Flee for your lives; the roof is 
falling”? Would he not add to the confusion and to the loss of life? 
Would he not be guilty and culpable? And what else is it that 
these gentlemen are doing who are going to the extremes to 
which we find them going in the discussion of this question be- 
fore the country to-day? 

We want a different policy pursued in this particular discus- 
sion. We need a bright policy. Weneed a reassuring policy. 
The talk of the members on this floor ought to be in line with 
what the wise manager of such a playhouse under such circum- 
stances would do. You all know that in numerous disasters of 
the kind described by the gentleman from Nebraska, the man 
who had his wits about him, the man who was up to the occasion, 
ordered his band to play a lively air—not because music could 
subdue the fire; not because of the actual effect of any such ac- 
tion, but simply on account of the moral effect and in order to 
stop the panic. We ought to have the kind of oratory here 
which would be reassuring to the people, which would cheer in- 
stead of depressing them. 

Mr. Speaker, the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man act is proposed as a measure of relief. Let me say at the 
outset of my remarks that I fully agree with those gentlemen 
who say on this floor that the workings of the Sherman act are 
not to the largest extent, are not mainly in fact, responsible for 
the distressing condition of the country. Let me say further 
than that, whether right or wrong, the people as a whole, the 
community as a whole, attribute the condition of affairs in large 
measure to the existence of the purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man act. What under these circumstances and conditions is our 
duty? What is the first thing that we ought todo? Another 
gentleman on this floor has likened the condition of the country 
to the condition of a man who is not suffering from any disease, 
but who, being continuously told by his friends that he is looking 
ill, that he shows symptoms of disease, believes himself to be 
afflicted with such disease; in other words, he likens the condi- 
tion of the country to that of the malade imaginaire. 

Now, cull in a wise physician to treat this malade imaginaire, 
and what will he do? - He will notsay, ‘‘ There is no trouble with 
you.” He-will not say, ‘‘ You are simply suffering from a disease 
of the imagination.” He will not say there is no necessity for 
doing anything for you, because knowing, as a ae must 
know, that under such circumstances the mind is affected, if the 
body is not, he will know that if he can reach the mind he can 
cure this imaginary disease of the body. 

We have this patient before us. He tells us in language that 
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‘has had a good word to say for the Sherman act. 
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can not be misunderstood, ‘‘I am suffering from the effects of the 
Sherman act.” It will not do for us to stand up here and argue 
from now till doomsday that there is nothing the matter. We 
can not argue this patient out of the belief that his disease is the 
Sherman law. And what we ought to do under the circum- 
stancvs is to give this patient bread pills, to give the imaginary 
patient an imaginary remedy; and by so doing you will cure the 
disease. 

I mean exactly what I say; because from all the light that [ 
have been able to gather upon the pending question, | feel sat- 
istied that the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
act is not a permanent cure of any of the diseases from which 
we are suffering. At the same time, under these conditions | 
think that the application of this remedy is as necessary, is as 
much our duty, as though we were satisfied that it would effect 
a permanent cure. 

A great deal has been said upon this floor in regard to the ef- 
fect of a possiblerepeal of the Shermanact. And while lam upon 


| this point, I want to say that I have listened with the utmost at- 


tention to the whole of this discussion from first to last, and | 
have yet to find the first man upon the floor of this House who 
Those who 
treat it in the mildest manner, those who are inclined to favor 
it to the utmost, say that it is harmless. They say ‘‘We will ad- 
mit that it is a stupid piece of legislation, we will admit thatit is 
bad financiering and poor politics,” but they deem it to be harm- 
less; while the avowed enemies of the actsay thatitis the cause 
of a great deal, if not all, of the present financial trouble in this 
country. 

Therefore, I say, we seem all substantially agreed upon one 
proposition, and that is that this act is not doing the country 
any particular good. If it is not doing any good, I ask why in 
the name of good common sense can we not try to do some good 
by taking it away, by removing it, by obliterating it? We cer- 
tainly can not do any harm, according to the theory even of 
those who say it is useless, and if we adopt the theory of the 
other side we must do a great deal of good. 

I wish to say that I deem a discussion of the coinage question 
upon the floor of this House at this time entirely irrelevant. As 
I have stated before, I do not beiieve that a repeal of the pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman act is a permanent remedy, and 
because I believe that Istand ready, prepared and willing with 
all my little ability and with the best of intentions, to aid in 
formulating that kind of a financial system, that kind of a cur- 
rency system for this country, which will be found the best, after 
due consideration, and which will aid us in maintaining the 
country upon its former level of prosperity. 

Now, as to the Shermanact I say, as before, why not start in 
by doing something? Why not give the country to understand 
that we are about to do something for the benefit of the people’ 
Why not give the country to understand that we have enterod 
upon the road to putting the country upon a sound financia 
basis? And what better method can you find for doing that 
than to remove a law which one side declares to be useless and 
which the other side declares to be absolutely vicious? 

In discussing the currency question I have heard upon this 
floor from gentlemen on both sides a great deal of talk about the 
debtor and creditor classes in this country; and if you listen to 
the ardent advocates of silver you will unquestionably be led to 
the conclusion that the debtor classes of this country are the 
millions and that the creditor class is confined to a small section 
of the country. 

In fact, if you follow this discussion to the conclusion you my 
be led to believe that the creditor class is confined to a little 
corner in Wall street. I boldly advance the proposition tha! 
this is not the case, and that the creditor class of the country, 
about the rights of whom gentlemen who are eloquently advo- 
cating silver seem to be entirely indifferent, is much larger than 
is generally supposed. Who are the creditor classes? [Let ime 
mention one small subsection of the creditor class of this coun- 
try, and let us see its magnitude, and then talk about the |i 'ty 

ople in Wall street who are depicted as the creditor cl. 
juggling with the finances of the country. 

The last report of the Comptroller of the Currency, in treatin 
of the savings banks in this country, says: 

The condition of the savings banks of the country is of special interest 
owing to the enormous volume of funds in their custody, and to the furt 
fact that these funds are largely the savings of peopleof limited means. 
ports have been received from 1.059 savings institutions, including 416 st 
savings b: or associations, which associations do both a commercial 4 
savings business. Of this number 643 are conducted presumably in the so'e 
interest of the depositors, and are classified as mutual savings banks. The 
resources of the latter class amount io $1,605,415,679, being nearly 82 per cen’ 
of the total assets of both classes. 

The total savings deposits, in accordance with the report of 
the Comptroller of Currency, amounted in 1892 to $1,712,769,026. 
What are these savings depositors? Do they not belong to the 
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creditor class of this country? Are they the large capitalists 
of Wall street, or are they the small business man, the artisan, 


the laborer, ‘“‘people of limited means,” as the Comptroller of | 


the Treasury puts it. 

A significant fact, showing what composes this number of the 
creditor class, is furnished by the number of individual depos- 
itors in savings banks. The total number is 4,781,605 depositors; 
or, in other words, taking the population of the United States, 
including men, women, and children, every thirteenth person 
belongs to the creditor class of the land by being a depositor in 
a savings bank; or, going further, and taking the male popula- 
tion, you find that every sixth and one-half male of the popula- 
tion is one of the much-denounced creditor class, by being a 
depositor in a savings bank; and, going further and taking the 
wage-earning portion of the male population, those over 21 years 
of age, you find that one in every four—that every fourth man 
you meet upon the streets—belongs to this much-reviled and 
much-denounced creditor class of the population by being a de- 
positor in a savings bank. 

But that is not the only manner in which the small people of 
this courtry, in which the laborers and workingmen and the 
small business men deposit their savings and become creditors. 
Gentlemen upon the floor of this House know beyond a question 
the vast proportions that have been assumed in recént years by 
those well-known institutions, the savings and loan associations, 
the land and loan associations, in which the small man from his 
weekly earnings deposits weekly certain amounts—for what pur- 
pose? For the purpose that it may be loaned out to others in 
need of money, and thus the people become a part and parcel of 
this creditor class. 

I have not the statistics at hand as to the amounts of money 

assing through the building and loan associations, and there is 
Dut one city in which I am perfectly familiar with the working 
of these associations, and that is the city from which I hail, Chi- 
cago. In that city there are in existence at the present time 
over two hundred building and loan associations, and those asso- 
ciations have been loaning to such people as were in need of 
money over $75,000,000 in the city of Chicago alone. I have no 
doubt, especially in view of the fact that this system is compar- 
atively new in Illinois and comparatively old in older States of 
the Union, that the figures with respect to the older cities and 
the older States vastly exceed in proportion the figures I have 
mentioned to you. 

Who are the people who contribute to these funds? Has any- 
one every heard of large capitalists going jnto building and loan 
associations? Has anyone ever heard of men of large means 
investing their money in that manner? No, gentlemen, the 
money put out through the agency of building and loan associa- 
tions is the money of the small people, the money of the small 
merchant, of the small business man, of the laborer, which he 
deducts from his weekly wages, and in that manner the body of 
the people become a part and parcel of this creditor class. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I would like to ask the gentleman a question 
for information. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. REILLY in the chair). 
the gentleman from Illinois yield? 

Mr. GOLDZIER. I yield to the gentleman for a question. 

Mr. SIMPSON. It bears upon this question, and I am very 
much interested in it. Has the gentleman made any calculation 
as to the amount per capita that the laboring class have deposited 
in these institutions and in these building and loan associations, 
divided up by the whole number? 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Dividing it among the various classes? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Yes. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Ihave not. 


Does 


The only means I have of judg- 
ing is by comparing the amounts deposited with the number of 
depositors, and the figures show upon their face that the deposits 


are small. There are,asI stated before, in the neighborhood of 
5,000,000 of these savings-banks depositors. 

Mr. SIMPSON. It has been asserted that it amounts to about 
a hundred dollars for each one of the depositors, if it were dis- 
tributed among them. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. The figures are before the gentleman and, 
as he is at leisure now and I am not, I will leave him to figure it 
out. The amountof savings deposits is $1,712,769,000. The num- 
ber of the savings-bank depositors is 4,781,605. My colleague 
(Mr. SPRINGER] has called my attention to the fact that the re- 
oe of the Comptroller gives the average per capita of deposits; 
ut that is not the point about which the gentleman from Kansas 
pe me. His inquiry was as to the average amount of the de- 

Sits. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Yes, per capita. 

_ GOLDZIER. The average amount per capita of deposi- 
Mr. SIMPSON. That is what I want. 
Mr.GOLDZIER. Well, the gentleman has the figures. Now, 


| dollars invested in a savings bank, though he 





Mr. Speaker, to return to my argument. 
associations. 
vested in this 


I spoke of these loan 
I have no doubt that the amounts which are in- 
manner by the small investors of the country 


| through these loan associations, and by which amounts those 


people become creditors, is at least as great as the amounts 
posited in the savings banks. Now, to what does that lk 
I say to you, gentlemen, that when you make your bold attacks 
upon the ‘‘creditor” portion of the country you are attacking the 
very bone and mirrow of the people. The man who has his few 
may be a small 
creditor, though the amount, in comparison to the amounts in- 
vested by bankers and capitalists, may be i nificant, is deeply 
interested in proportion to his means. His deposit is to hima 
matter of greatimportance. It represents to him all that he has 
been able to save by hard labor. 

It represents to him all that he has been able to lay aside by 
livingin the most economical manner. It represents to him the 
little mite of savings that he has been able to lay by for a rainy 
day. It represents to him the means of living in case he should 
be sick. To the laborer or the poor man it represents his suste- 
nance in case he should become unable to work, from age or dis- 
ability. Itis his life insurance, and provides for his family in 
case Of his death. And, sir, speaking on behalf of that portion 
of the creditor class—and I shall attempt to show you that it is 
a very important one—I assert that their rights are as sacred as 
those of any other class, and that their rights are as much en- 
titled to consideration on the pirt of the members of this body 
as are those of any debtor class, [ care not how numerous they 
may be. 

I think it is a fallacy to say that the population of this country 
is divided by geographical lines into acreditor class and a debtor 
class, the one living East and the other living West and South. 
The statistics do not bear out that view. They show to you, in 
language that can not be contradicted, that the creditor class is 
widely distributed over this great country, and that that class 
does not consist alone of the Wall street banker and financier, 
but is composed, at least as largely if not more largely, of the 
men whose interests should be dearest to our hearts because they 
are the most defenseless. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, another point occurs to me which seems to 
be important in this discussion. We have been convened here 
to legislate against the evils under which the country is suffer- 
ing. We have been convened here to legislate in such manner 
as to restore the confidence of the people. In this discussion I 
have heard many sneers upon this floor at this hackneyed ex- 
pression, this ‘‘coy muiden,” the ‘confidence of the people.” 
But let me show you, gentlemen, that it is not an airy fiction 
but a reality, this contidence of the people, which enters into 
every one of our daily transactions. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HALL] who spoke here 
the other oe quoting numerous authorities, quoting authori- 
ties of men learned upon this subject and of deep wisdom and 
erudition, stated—and, by the way, it was a silver man who said 
this—that the circulating medium of any people consists of two 
things, currency and credit; and he stated the ratio to be as 
19 of credit to l of currency. I have not gone over his figures 
but [ assume them to be correct. 

I assume them all the more to be correct as I thinkI can show 
you that the proportion is even a larger one. 

Now, which part of our circulating medium isit that has been 
contracted? Is it the currency, the cash money, or that other 
vaster, larger, and infinitely more important portion of our cir- 
culating medium, the credit of the country? I think I can state 
without fear of contradiction that the evils under which we are 
suffering, the financial distress in the midst of which we find 
ourselves, and which threatens to oppress the country in still 
greater measure, is due mainly to the contraction of the circu- 
lating medium which the gentleman from Missouri has called 
credit, and which constitutes, as he says, 19 to J of the circula- 
ting medium. That this is so—that credit is the most important 
portion of our circulating medium—I think the records of this 
country which exhibit-the banking transactions of the Union 
will demonstrate beyond a question, and they will demonstrate 
to anyone who chooses to examine them that, taking into con- 
sideration the volume of business done in the country without 
actual cash, that part of the circulating medium called ‘‘credit” 
is great beyond compare, while that part called ‘‘cash” sinks 
into utter insignificance. 

You may theorize and quote authorities ffty, sixty, or one 
hundred years old from now until! doomsday; they will not alter 
the fact, which is patent, that the bulk of the business of this 
country—that nine-tenths of this business, ninety-nine one- 
hundredths of it—is done without the intervention of «ctual 
cash. Now, what is the basis of that part of the circulating 
medium called credit. As necessary as it is that the currency 
of the country should be reduced to a standard of value as sta- 
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ble as the possibilities admit—as necessary as it is that every- 
thing in the shape of money should be reducible to a standard 
of value, whatever that standard may be—just so necessary is it 
that all the credit of the country should be founded upon one 
standard of value. But that standard of value is known; that 
standard of value is unchangeable; that standard of value can not 
be varied; it is the confidence of the people in the institutions 
of the country. 

Mr. Speaker, compare for a moment the business of the coun- 
try that is done with actual money, with the business of the 
country done upon credit money—with such money as the people 
make for themselves—I mean checks and drafts—the people’s 
owh money—the money which they make whenever they see 
any necessity for it, and the money which is stable and is cur- 
rent as long as its basis, confidence, exists. Referring again to 
the report of the Comptroller of the Currency, it will be found 
that during the year 1892 the banking business, the check busi- 
ness of the United States—in other words, that part of the 
business transactions of our country which was done witbout 
the intervention of actual cash—was as follows: The total of all 
the clearing houses of the United States shows the enormous 
sum of $61,017,839,000 and some odd dollars. 

And speaking of an increase in our currency, talking about the 
beggarly increase which any system we might devise might give 
to us, these statistics show that within tne one year 1892 the 
people, having need for it, had increased their currency, their 
circulating medium, by the tremendous sum of $3,836,000,000, 
that being the increase of the clearing-house business of 1892 
over that of 1891. Compare with this, Mr. Speaker, the insig- 
nificant volume of our currency ; andI think, boiling itall down 
coming to the focus of the whole thing—you will agree with 
me that so far asthe actual needs of the business community are 
concerned, it does not make so great a difference what this 
Congress may do in the way of increasing the volume of the 
currency. 

[ say the impairment in the circulating medium of the coun- 
try has not been in the shape of withdrawal of cash from the 
country; this impairment has been in the credit portion of our 
circulating medium, and has come in the shape of lack of con- 
fidence. If you look at the stupendous figures the reason of this 
must become clear to all. Here we find invested by the small 
invest rs of the country—men who do not keep track of the rise 
and fall of the stocks on Wall street, men to whom the rise or 
fall of grain or other provisions on the Chicago Board of Trade 
is of no importance—we find invested by this class of men in the 
one item of savings deposits the enormous sum of $1,712,000,000. 
What becomes of this money in case the small investor becomes 
frightened? He wants his money; he refuses to be a creditor 
longer; he says, ‘‘I have no confidence in the debtor class of this 
community, and therefore I want my money back.” Gentlemen 
have said ou this floor these men are not afraid of the United 
States, they are afraid of the banks. 

It is true; but why are they afraid of the banks? The funds 
of your mechanic, the funds of the small business man, the funds 
of your laborer are invested in what? In Government bonds, 
in bonds of States, in bonds of cities, in securities of all classes; 
and when you threaten them with legislation which affects those 
securities you threaten them with legislation which affects their 
pockets. You make them timid, because they say, ‘‘If my bank 
is injured, if the bonds become more or less worthless, if the 
securities which my bank holds are not good, then my money 
is not safe.” Therefore the depositor rushes to the bank, de- 
mands his money, withdraws it from circulation, and thus cre- 
ates acondition of affairs such as we see to-day—a state of affairs 
in which, as has been stated before, without any necessity for 
it, with business thriving, with factories in full operation, with 
good crops, with every prospect of success, you are reduced to a 
condition where New York brokers have to advertise for cash 
in order to do their business. Whose money is it that becomes 
timid in this manner? 

Do you need to look farther? Is it necessary to go farther if 
you look at the enormous sum of money held by the small depos- 
tors? And who is it who is first seized with the panic? Panic 

does not break out among the cool, calculating Wall street finan- 
cier, because, forsooth, he is too small a quantity to create a 
panic by himself. But when you sow distrust in the minds of 
the five millions of savings-bank depositors you create a panic 
greater in extent, more harmful and vicious than any panic 
brought about through the instrumentality of Wall street. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the question pertinent to be considered is, 
what is the remedy? I am modest enough to confess that I am 
not sufficiently versed in finances to be able to state at a mo- 
ment’s notice on the floor of this House the details of a perma- 
nent remedy—a remedy which will consist in a stable currency 
for the country and in a settled financial policy. But that is not 
the point now. What we must do, what is necessary at the 
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present time, is to bring forth these hidden funds. W) 
have to dosis to open the doors of the safe-deposit vault 
get into circulation the circulating medium of the country 
locked up. What we have to do is to restore the stands 
the credit portion of our circulating medium by resto 
confidence of the people. Once more, what will do it at 
ment’s notice? What is it that the people demand m: 
erously to-day? 

[ ask any gentleman here, who does not come from th 
section—I ask any gentleman who comes from a comm« 
tion of the country, who comes from a section where 
bank depositors are—whether he does not receive tweni 
tions asking for a speedy, immediate, and uncondition 
of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act to one w 
may receive to the contrary? I know it is my experic: 
believe it is the experience of all gentlemen here. The: 
tlemen, whether the people be right or wrong, this is w) 
people demand. What is our duty as legislators? W1 
duty if we want to restore the confidence of the commu 
it not clear that if in the way of the confidence of the p 
find an obstable, and more especially if we all agree that t 
stacle in the shape of legislation is useless or worse, tl 
first duty to our constituents is to remove that obstacle \ 
hesitation? 

I have heard in this House during the course of this dis: 
a great many sentences and words, sentiments and son 
burden of which was ‘‘ your platform;” and I find gent 
one or the other side of this question hesitating, consid 
keeping back, admitting, if you ploase, that a certain lint 
tion is just and desirable, but restrained from following it 
of a violation of their ‘‘ platform.” 

I do not care about entering into a discussion of the q 
as to whether what we propose to do now is strictly in 
with the declarations of the Democratic platform or not. 
not care about that. I believe that the needs of the co 
that the welfare of the country, is a question of much 
consideration, of vastly greater importance, and must be, o1 
to be, nearer to the heart of every legislator than any | 
platform that ever was devised by man. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, what do you think that the people w!] 
anxiously waiting for this Congress to relieve them car 
your platform of 1892? What do you think the labori 
who is shut out from his work—the artisan, the m 
who finds himself unable to sustain his family, and has t 
on charity—cares about the paper platform of 1892? We 
great debt of fealty to our party, and I believe we o 
adhere to our party and its principles as faithfully as v 
but I say to you, gentlemen, that when the question sh 
frontme, “ Here is your duty to your party and here is you 
to your country; they conflict; which road will you follo 
shall not hesitate for a moment which way to go. 

I think that,so far as the present difficulties are con 
they do not affect the root. I think the country is on 
basis, and I have beyondall the greatest of faith in the re 
of this country. Gentlemen, a country which, like this, | 
dergone vicissitudes innumerable, has passed through « 
every kind much worse than is the present one, such a 
can not be brought to the verge of destruction by a fi 
flurry like this. I come from a city which show: to | 
proud, the unbroken spirit of the American citizen, and 
shows to you at the same time that it takes agre.td 
than what we are battling with to-day in order to bi 
spirit of the American people. 

On the 9th day of October, 1871, the city of my residen: 
cago, was burned to the ground, countless millions of p! 
were destroyed, and the fruits of long years of toil an 
were wiped from the earth. Whatwastheresult? Did tl 

le in that typical American city lie down under the visit 

?rovidence? Didthey liedownandgiveup? No; forth 
have been un-American. In the smoldering ruins of that 
city they laid the foundation stones of the present city, an 
its ruins arose the typical American city that stands there t 
a® monument to the enterprise, pluck, and perseveranc 
people. 

And as it was in 1871 with Chicago, so it is, Mr. Speak: 
will be with the American people from this time, I hop: 
the end of time. I have abiding faith in the resources « 
country; I have faith in the patriotismof the people of this cou" 
try; and I have faith beyond all in the hard common sense 0! | 
people of this country which will deter them from doin 
thing rash, and which, I sincerely hope, wiil guide this Con 
into the proper path, so that by wise and well-considered | 
lation the prosperity of our people may be assured. W< 
what the people want. Let us give it tothem. Let us dos 
thing to show our good faith in the matter. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I have already spoken longer th) 





1893. 


— 


I intended, and I shall not detain the House much further. I 
sincerely hope that from the few words I have said may spring at 
leest some small good. In allthat I have said my motto has been 
‘Let us quit talking and do something.” The people expect us 

do something. They expect us to take some means to allay 

ir fears. They expect us to de something to restore confi- 
ence; and when we get through with that portion of our t 


, 
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they expect us to go beyond that; and, I for one, am prepared to 

put my shoulder to thewheel. The people expect us to put this 

sreat mation upon a sound financial basis, and they expect that 

it will be such a basis that the country will not be shaken by 

every change of administration or by every financial flurry. 
Will you close your ears to the appeal of the people? I sin- 


cerely hope not. I think such a course would be disastrous and 


fraught with great suffering for those whom it is our duty to 
protect.. I think it would be fraught with great suffering for 
those who have placed their trustin us. Let us leave behind us 
all petty jealousies; let us avoid going to one extreme or the 
other, and let us join hands and work with each other, and give 


the people to understand that we are prepared to do something 
to rescue the country from the deplorable state in which it now is. 


It is not necessary to make immediate choice upon the ques- 
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tion of free coinage or banking. 'These questions can well be dis- 
yosed of hereafter and can be taken up at once after we have dis- 
posed of the matters requiring our presentattention. We must 


do something to restore confidence, to allay fears, to give to our | 


10ns 


The 


people an asst 


irance of the stability of the monetary institut 
ofthecountry. The people point out to us what they want. 
people show us what it is that has aroused their fears. 
like patriotic men, true to our trust, let us remove this obst 
to prosperity, and in that manner earn and deserve t 
of the country and its appreciation. [Applause.] 
Mr. PICKLER. Will the gentleman allow me to 
iendly question right here? 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Yes. 

Mr. PICKLER. As [ understand the gentleman, hi 
the repeal of the Sherman law will not of itself bring prosperity 
to the country? 

Mr. GOLDZIER. I touched upon that matter before. Ido 
not believe that the repeal of the Sherman act isa radical cure. 
I do not believe that the repeal of the Sherman act constitutesa 
monetary system. I believe that the repeal of the Shern act 
is simply an anodyne and not a cure. 

Mr. PICKLER. Wow suppose that Congress does repeal the 
Sherman law unconditionally. What is the opinion of the gen- 
tleman as to whether the President will signany bill thereafter 
that will recognize silver in any respect? 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Mr. Speaker, a few months ago the people 
of the United States were called upon at an election to choose 
between two men, into the hands of one of whom as Chief Execu- 
tive they would place the destinies of the country. The people 
ff this Union have spoken and have said to the country that they 
1ave such confidence, such reliance in the upright, rugged hon- 
esty of Grover Cleveland, that they chose to intrust him with 
the Presidency. There is the answer for the gentleman. I do 
not know and do not care what the President's action will be. I 
know that the people who have chosen the gentleman and the 
people who have chosen me, have at the same timechosen Grover 
Clevelandas the President of this Republic, and they have chosen 
him because they have the utmost confidence inhim. The ques- 
tion of the signing or the vetoing of a bill is one which affects 
the Executive. I belong to the legislative branch of this Govern- 
ment; it is sufficient if 1 shoulder what responsibility rests on me 
and let the Executive answer for his own acts. 

Mr. PICKLER. I was only asking the gentieman’s opinion. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. I have stated my opinion, which is that the 
President of the United States will do that which every man in 
this House is expected to do, namely, his duty; and I believe he 
knows his duty and will perform it. [Applause.] 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted— 
; To Mr. LAYTON, for one week, on account of a death in his 
amily, 


DEATH OF HON. J. LOGAN CHIPMAN. 


Mr. WEADOCK. Mr. Speaker, I offer the resolutions which 
Isend to theClerk’s desk. 
The clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the House has heard with deep regret and profound sorrow 
of the death of the Hon. J. Logan Chipman, late a Representative from the 
State of Michigan. 

Resolved, That @ committee of nine members of the House be appointed by 
the Speaker to act with such Senators as may be selected, to attend the 
funeral of the deceased, and that the Sergeant-at-Armsof the House shall take 
order for superintending the funeral; and the necessary expenses attending 


Boy xecution of this order shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
88, 


Now, i 


him a} 


thinks 

















Resolved, That the Clerk be directed to communicate t S v 
of these resolutions 

Resolved, That asa further mark of resp< tl [ now a 

Mr. WEADOCK. Mr. Speal this time 1 no 
more than to make formal announcement of the de of 
tinguished member of this Houss vember of a dist 
family, who, at the ripe age of sixty-three y S, to r 

A > ; 
ward. Ata later time ' 1 Linvite the attention of his 
members and of the cow t » knew him be 
pay tribute to his wort! | ition of ® res 
tions. 

The resolutions wer reed to: Speak nNoint 
as mem b ‘Qa of t} ~ yn? ittec M < 
MCMILLIN, GORMAN, CARUTH, CA) ; 
HAUGEN, and AITKEN 

And then, pur nt to e t { l 
and 43 minutes p. 1 the H i { 

11 o’clock : 
OYAT A PTV 
SENATE 
t A "y f 
i RIDAY | UST 
Prayer by the Ch plain, Rev. W. H Mil URN, D. D. 
[The Vice-President being absent, the ‘sidk j 
Hon. ISHAM G. HARRIS, of Tennessee, took the 
The Journalof yesterday's proceedings was read d appro 
TREASURY NOTES AND GOLD COIN 

The PRESIDENT pro témpore laid BD re the senate the io 
lowil < i cation fi e Secretary of the ‘re 
which was read d ordered to lie on the t ble ana to s7 

['REAS{I DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Wash yt D. ¢ { 
7 P ler ¢P , 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the follow I 
adopted by the Senate on the 16th instant, vi 

* Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury und here 
rected to report to the Senate what az int, if a of tl ea 
issued under the act of July 14, 1890, co mly called the S nar 
been during the present month redeemed by the Government at the ree 
of the holders thereof in silver dollar md whether the ers of 
notes Were advised at th f such r uption that the l have 
instead of silver, if they so desired 

“The Secretary of the Treasury is also directed to info Se 
whether gold coin has been presented recently to the Treasur arti 
or any subtreasury and silver dollars asked in ex nge there 
if such exchanges have been made, and whether the Department 
could exchange silver dollars for gold coin, if requested to do so b ler 
of gold."’ 

In responses thereto, I have the honor to say that during the pr t mont} 
Treasury notes issued under the act of July 14, 1890, amounting to %714,' 
have been redeemed by the Governmentin silver dollars. While do not pr 
tendto have knowledgeof the degree of information possessed by the | 
of the notes so redeemed, I am of the opinion that they were f1 


the time of such redemption that they could have gold instead of silver 


















they so desired. I base this opinion upon the general publicity which ha 
been given to the terms of the act, no less than upon the instructions of t} 
Department to the Treasurer and Assistant Treasurers of the United States 
whict have been to the effect that such notes were redeemabie In silver d 
lars at the option of the holders. [Lam also supported in my belief by tl 
fact that in the circular of this Department, issued to the public for th 
guidance in their dealings with the Treasury, andcontaining the regulati« 
which govern the issue, redemption, and exchange of the per curr 
the gold, silver, and minor coins of the United States, there is a pa 
which reads as follows: 
“4. Gold coin is issued in redemption of United States notes, 
less than $50, by the Assistant Treasurers in New York and San Fra 
and in redemption of Treasury notes of 1890, in like sums, by the Treasur 
and all the assistant treasurers. 
In further ponse to the resolution, I have to say that recently gold « 
has been presented at an office of this Department, and silver « ] 
in exchange therefor, and that the exchange was not made for » 1X 
that all the silver dollars in the Treasury at the time were required und 
the provisions of the laws relating to thecurrency to be held Tre ry 
to cover outstanding silver certificates and Treasury notes issued u! the 
act of July 14, 1890. At present the Department would not and could not ex 
change silver dollars for gold coin if requested to do so by holders of 
for the same reason: but if the condition of the funds of the ' \ 
such asto afford a margin of silver dollars in excess of sil at 
and Treasury notes outstanding, such exchanges would be made. 
Respectfully, yours, 
J. G. CARLISLE, S t 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a comm 
nication from the Secretary of the Treasury, showing the neces- 
sity for the immediate appropriation of $300,000 for continuing 
the recoinage of fractiona! silver coins, and recommending that 
it be made; which, with the accompanying paper, was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

PROPOSED ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I meve that when the Senate adjourn to 
day it be to meet on Monday next. 

Mr. HOAR. I ask the unanimous consent of the Senate to 
make a suggestion to the Senator from West Virginia. I should 
like to ask the Senator whether he understands that the debate 
on the Lee Mantle case will be finished to-day, and that Senators 
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who are to speak on it are ready to proceed. I understand that 
one or two Senators, including the chairman of the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections, desire to speak on the question. 
We have unanimous consent to take the vote at 5o’clock on Mon- 
day. I do not think we ought to adjourn over Saturday and de- 
prive any Senator who wishes to speak on that case of an oppor 
tunity todoso. I merely call the attention of the Senator from 
West Virginia to it. 

Mr. FAULKNER. While occupying the chair yesterday I 
understood from the Senator from North Curolina [Mr. VANCE] 
that he contemplated an adjournment over to-morrow. I under- 
stand that but two more speeches ar» to be made upon the Mon- 
tana case, and that the vote is not to be taken, by the unanimous 
agreement, until 5 o’clock Monday evening. Consequently I do 
not think a failure to hold a session to-morrow would deprive 
anyone of an opportunity to address the Senate on the Montana 
case. 

Mr. HOAR. I recognize the fact that within the ordinary 
limits the question of sitting one day or another must be deter- 
mined by the other side of the Chamber, who have charge of the 
business, and I do not expect to make any factious opposition to 
the motion; but I wanted to besure there was no misunderstand- 
ing. I shall insist on carrying out the agreement reached yes- 
terday as to the time of voting on Monday. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I desire to call attention to the 
fact that the consent of the Senate has been already given that 
the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] shall address 
the Senate on the financial question on Monday next. How far 
that may interfere with the controversy about the admission of 
the appointed Senators I do not know. I suppose we can get 
through by 5 o’clock on Monday. 

Mr. FRYE. Ishould like toask the Senator from West Virginia 
what there is to prevent taking up for consideration to-morrow 
morning the only bill reported by the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance up to the present time, a bill authorizing practically the 
issue of currency to the amount of $20,000,000 or $30,000,000. 
The people need it, the mines need it, the furnaces need it, the 
factories need it, the men vut of work need it, and yet here it is on 
the Calendar waiting day after day and nothing is done witb it. 
wae should we adjourn over and let the peopic suffer when cer- 
tainly there is to an extent a remedy in that bill? 

Mr. FAULKNER. I supposed that that matter would be con- 
trolled entirely by the chairman of the Committee on Finance. 
If it had been the purpose and desire of the chairman to take 
that bill up to-morrow, and he thinks the Senate is in a condi- 
tion to do so, he would certainly have indicated it to the Senate. 
He has not done so. The amendment presented yesterday by 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] may need some addi- 
tional consideration, as it has not been before the committee, 
and is a very important amendment to that very bill. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT protempore. This debate proceeds by unani- 
mous consent only. The Senator from Indiana will proceed. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Day before yesterday, when I sought to 
bring up the bill in question, I was appealed to by Senators 
whose wishes I could not disregard, and would not if I could, to 
let it go over for the purpose of perfecting certain amendments, 
and with a view to their own discussion of it. Yesterday when 
I expected to call it up I found the Senator from Florida | Mr. 
PAsco] on the floor before I reached the point where I supposed 
I could call it up, and then a very pressing matter took me to 
one of the Departments for most of the afternoon. I had ex- 
pected to call up the bill this morning. I should be glad to do it 
right now, and if there is no objectionI willdoso. Ithoroughly 
concur in the necessity of action on this measure if we are going 
to act upon it at all. 

I wish to say now, while I am on my feet, I have heard the 
taunt go around that I was seeking to do something in the in- 
terest of the national banks. I am seeking to do nothing of the 
kind. I am seeking, however, to avail myself of their power and 
interest—of their cupidity, if you please—to increase the circu- 
lating medium of this country and thereby meet the pressing 
wants of the laboring people. Itis nota bill in the interest of 
the banks, nothing of the kind; there is no feature, no thought, 
no inspiration of that sort on my part; but I see they have the 
power, and by appealing to their self-interest, and to no higher 
or better motive, they willincrease the circulation of this country, 
by virtue of the bonds now on file in the Treasury, about $20,- 
000,000; and by purchasing other bonds I have no doubt the in- 
crease will go to #50.000,000—as much needed as the rains are on 
the parched earth in the midst of a heavy drought. I will ask 
the Senate to consider the bill now, Senate bill 453. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘Thequestion is on the motion 
of the Senator from West Virginia. . 

Mr. COCKRELL. Icill forthe regular order of morning busi- 
ness, 
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Mr. MCPHERSON. Iask the Senator from West Virginia to 
withdraw his motion in view of the statement by the chairman 
of the Committee on Finance that he intends to call up the bill, 
Perhaps it will take but a few moments to decide it. If thi 
question is decided, which is by far the most important quest 
before the Senate at this time, and if it should be decided wi; 
out much debate, as I hope will be the case, then the motion of 
the Senator from West Virginia may be again presented. But 
surely if we can not reach a decision upon this question to-day, 
every consideration of right and justice demands that the Se) 
ate shall sit to-morrow until such time as a decision and con 
sion are reached upon it. 

Mr. FAULKNER. In view of the remarks of the Sen 
from Indiana, as he seems to have given a pledge to the Senate 
that the bill will be pressed to-morrow as well as to-day, and as 
we are all anxious to give any relief as promptly as possible th 
it is in the power of the Senate to extend, | will withdraw the 
motion I have made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion is withdrawn. 
titions and memorials are in order. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. WASHBURN presented a petition of the Board of Trade 
of Mankato, Minn., praying for the repeal of the silver-purchas- 
ing clause of the so-called Sherman law, and for the appointment 
of an expert commission to consider and recommend a system of 
currency; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PEFFER presented a petition of Local Assembly No. 3629, 
Knights of Labor, of Buffalo, N. Y., praying for the free coinage 
of silver; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE presented a petition of the New York 
Hat Trade Association, praying for the repeal of the silver-pur- 
chasing clause of the so-called Sherman law; which wasreferred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. TELLER presented a petition of the Pioneer Ladies’ Aid 
Society of Colorado, praying for the free coinage of silver; which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of Colorado Springs, Colo., and a petition of cert iin 
iron molders of Denver, Colo., praying for the more extended 
use of silver as money; which were referred to the Comunittee 
on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the miners of Rico, Colo., pray- 
ing for an investigation of the labor troubles of 1892 in ld «ho; 
which was referred to the Committee on Education and Libor. 

He also presented the petition of Smith G. Ward, of Boulder, 
Colo., praying that the payment of his pension may be made in 
silver; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a memorial of Carpenters and Joiners Union 
No. 515, of Colorado Springs, Colo., remonstrating against « nw 
treaty with Russia; which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. VORHEES, from the Committee on Finance, to whom was 
referred to bill (S. 50) in aid of the California Midwinter [nter- 
national Exposition, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. PALMER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom w 
referred the bill (S. 126) extending the privilege of bounty 
to persons who served in the Indian wars of the United Stites 
subsequent to March 3, 1855, asked to be discharged from its fur- 
ther consideration, and that it be referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands; which was agreed to. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 104) for the relief of Gen. Napoleon J. T. Dana, asked to 
be discharged from its further consideration, and that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs; which was agreed 


Mr. VEST. I am instructed by the Committee on |’ublic 
Buildings and Grounds to report a joint resolution, and if \t 
leads to no debate I should like to ask for its present consid- 
eration. 

The joint resolution (S. R. 17) providing for the erection 0! 
suitable building for the storage of documents for the use of t! 
Senate was read the first time by its title and the second tin 
at length, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Représentatives of the United St 
Americain Congress assembled, That the Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senat: 
United States is hereby directed to have erected upon the ground owned by th 
United States, west of the house known as the Maltby House, situated on ‘h 
southwest corner of New Jersey avenue and B street, northwest, a suilav! 
building for the folding and storage of documents for the use of the Se! 
on plans and specifications approved by the Committee on Public Bui! 
and Grounds: Provided, That the expense of erecting said building sh” 
exceed the sum of $7,500, and which shal! be paid from the miscellaneous 
items of the contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers to be approve’ ) 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Sen«'¢ 

The PRESIDENT protempore. TheChairsuggest to the S«0% 
tor from Missouri that the joint resolution must go to the Com 
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mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate. It will be so referred. 


SILVER COINAGE. 


I am instructed by the Committee on Fi- 
I ask that it be printed and placed on 


Mr. VOORHEES. 
nance to report a bill. 
the Calendar. 

Mr. CULLOM. I hope the bill will be read. 

Mr. VOORHEES. [ask that it be read. 

The bill (S. 570) discontinuing the purchase of silver bullion 
was read the first time by its title and the second time at length, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That so much of the act, approved July I, 
1800, entitled “‘An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and issue of 
Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes,” as directs the Secretary 
of the Treasury to purchase, from time to time, silver bullion to the aggre- 
gate amount of 4,500,000 ounces, or so much thereof as may be offered, in 
each month, at the market price thereof, not exceeding $1 for 371.25 grains of 
pure silver, and to issue in payment for such purchases Treasury notes of 
the United States, be, and the same is hereby, repealed. And it is hereby 
declared to be the policy of the United States to continue the use of both 
gold and silver as standard money, and to coin both gold and silver into 
money of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, such equality to be se- 
cured through international agreement, or by such safeguards of legislation 
as Will insure the maintenance of the parity in value of the coins of the two 
metals, and the equal power of every dollar at all timesin the markets and 
inthe payment of debts. And it is hereby further declared that the efforts 
of the Government should be steadily directed to the establishment of such 
asafe system of bimetallism as will maintain at all times the equal power 
of every dollar coined or issued by the United States in the markets and in 
the payment of debts. 


Mr. VOORHEES. Let the bill be placed on the Calendar; 
and I give notice that after the morning hour on Tuesday next 
I shall ask the Senate to indulge me in making some remarks in 
regard to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Calendar. 

Mr. VEST. On the part of the minority of the Committee on 
Finanee, consisting of the Senator from Tennessee, now in the 
chair [Mr. HARRIS],.the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
VANCE], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES], the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. JONES], and myself, I desire to state that we 
dissent from the report of the majority, and propose as a substi- 
tute for the measure reported by the chairman of the committee 
what I send to the desk. 

Mr. CALL. Let it be read. 

Mr. VEST. Lask that it be. read, and that the same order 
may be made in regard to it as was made with the bill reported 
by the chiirman. 

Mr. FRYE. It is reported as a substitute? 

Mr. VEST. Asa substitute. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. 
be read. 

The amendment was read and ordered to be placed on the Cal- 
endar, as follows: 


The bill will be placed on the 


The proposed amendment will 


Strike out all after the enacting clause of Senate bill 570, and insert: 

That from and after the passage of this act the silver coins of the United 
States shall contain the following quantities of silver, that is to say: Each 
dollar shall contain 464.4 grains of pure silver and 516 grains of standard 
silver; each half dollar shali contain 232.2 grains of pure silver and 258 grains 
of standard silver, and each quarter dollar shall contain 116.1 grains of pure 
silver and 129 grains of standard silver; the dime, or ten-cent piece, shall 
contain 46.4 grains of pure silver and 51.6 grains of standard silver. 

Sec, 2. That the coins mentioned in the previous section shall have on 
them the devices and superscriptions provided for coins of like denomina- 
tion now coined, and shall be legal tender at their nominal value for all 
debts and dues, public and private, except when otherwise expressly stipu- 
lated by contract; and any owner of silver bullion may deposit the same at 
the mints of the United States at Philadelphia, San Francisco, and New Or- 
leans to be coined into dollars, or into half dollars, or quarter dollars, at 
the option of the Secretary of the Treasury, of 516 grains, 258 grains, and 
129 grains, respectively, for his benefit. 

Seo. 3. That any holder of the coins authorized by this act may deposit 
the same with the Treasurer or any assistant treasurer of the United States 
in sums of not less than $10 and receive therefor certificates of not less than 
810 each, corresponding with the denominations of United States notes. 
The coin deposited or representing the certificate shall be retained in the 
Treasury for the paymentof the same ondemand. Said certificates shall be 
receivable for customs, taxes, and all public dues, and when received may 
be reissued. 

So. 4. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall, within two years from 
and after the passage of this act, cause all the silver coins of the United States 
hitherto minted of the denominations of one dollar, half dollar, and quarter 
dollar, as wellas the Treasury notes issued under the law of July 14, 1890, to be 
Withdrawn from circulation by exchanging the same, or causing the same to 
be exchanged at their nominal value for silver certificates of like denomina- 
ions, representing silver coins of the weight and fineness provided for by 
this act; and the silver certificates thus issued shall be in all respects similar 
to those provided for in the preceding section, and shall, like them, be receiv- 
able for customs, taxes, and public dues, and when received may be reissued; 
and that on and after the expiration of the two years above mentioned all 
the silver coins hitherto minted of the denominations of one dollar, half 
dollar, and ety dollar, as well as the Treasury notes issued under the 

“— of July 14, 1890, shall cease to be legal tender. 
esau - 5. That all silver coins coined prior to the passage of this act shall be 
wae as early as practicable into coins of like denominations of the 

‘sht and fineness authorized by section 1. 
SEo. 6. That a sum sufficient to earry out the provisions of this act is 


a ci *PPropriated out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
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Src. 7. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to adopt 
i — rn and regulations as may be necessary to enforce the provisions of 
‘SEC. 8 That section 1 of an act entitled “An act directing the purchase of 
silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other pur- 
poses,"’ approved July 14, 1890, be, and the same is hereby, repealed 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. COLQUITT (by request) introduced a bill (S. 571) to pro- 
vide a postal-card letter; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. MORRILL (by request) introduced a bill (S. 572) for the 
relief of Samuel H. Sentenne; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. WASHBURN introduced a bill (S. 573) for the relief of 
Christopher Schmidt; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. PLATT introduced a bill (S. 574) for the relief of Dwight 
Hall; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Mr. TURPIE introduced a bill (S. 575) for the relief of Sarah K. 
McLean, widow of the late Lieut. Col. Nathanial H. McLean; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 576) for the relief of Louis Pelham, 
of Posey County, Ind.; which was read twice by its title, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S.577) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Thomas M. Chill; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S.578) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Wells Johnson; which was read twice by its title, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Mr. HAWLEY (by request) introduced a bill (S.579) for the 
relief of Robert Carrick, late first lieutenantof Eighth United 
States Cavalry; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. CULLOM introduced a bill (S. 580) to provide for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon at 
Joliet, in the State of Illinois; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

He also introduced a bill (S. 581) for the erection of a public 
building at the city of East St. Louis, Ill.: which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 582) to provide for the purchase 
of a site and the erection of a public building thereon at Pekin, 
in the State of Illinois; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 583) to provide for the purchase 
ot a site and the erection of a public building thereon at Jack- 
sonville, in the State of Illinois; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S.584) for the relief of Goff A. Hall: 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Mr. FRYE introduced a bill (S. 585) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to settle the indebtedness to the Government of 
the Sioux City and Pacific Railroad Company; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pacific Rail- 
roads. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 586) to provide communication 
from light-ships and outlying light-houses to the shore: which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 587) to amend-an act entitled 
‘‘An act to regulate the carriage of passengers by sea,” ap- 
proved August 2, 1882; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also introduced a biil (S. 588) to repeal section 4145 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, and to amend s¢ 
4146, 4320; also section 1 of the act amending section 4214 of the 
Revised Statutes, approved March 3, 1883, and for other purposes; 


‘tions 


which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 589) to extend the time for filing 
claims in the Court of Claims under the provisions of an act 
entitled ‘‘An act to provide for the ascertainment of claims of 
American citizens for spoliations committed by the French 
prior to July 31, 1801:” which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CAREY introduced a bill (S. 590) granting 5 per cent of 
the net proceeds from the sale of public lands to several of the 
States for the support of common schools; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred tothe Committee on Public Lands. 
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He also introduced a bill (S. 591) to donate to the county of Mr. KYLE. I believe that the resolution I introduced y 
Laramie, Wyo., certain bridges on the abandoned Fort Laramie | day, calling upon the Secretary of the Treasury for cert 
military reservation. and for other purposes; which was read | formation, takes precedence at this time. 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Mr. VOORHEES. Ido not see why the Senator from 
Lands. Dakota should interpose at this time. There is no ne 

Mr. POWER introduced a bill (S. 592) to extend the time for | connection between his resolution and this measure. 
making final payments on entries under the desert-land act; The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state 
which was read twice by its title,and referred to the Committee | Senator from South Dakota that his request was that th: 
on Public Lands. tion should lie on the table. 

Mr. COCKRELL introduced a bill (S. 593) to permit Anna M. Mr. KYLE. Under the rule until to-day. 

Coleman, a widow, to prosecute aclaim; which was read twice The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The order was that it 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. lie on the table until called up by the Senator. The re: 

Mr. WASHBURN introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 17) for | isin order. The Chair will lay it before the Senate if t 
the protection of those parties who have heretofore been allowed | ator desires. 
to make entries for lands within the former Millie Lac Indian Mr. KYLE. I wish to have the resolution consider 
Reservation in Minnesota; which was read twice by its title,and } time. 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands. The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays |} 

INCREASE OF NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. Senate a resolution, coming over from a former day, w 


: sateen ia teil ‘ : ‘ = be read. 

Mr. STEWART. I desire to give notice that I shall offer the ee iieeieneiie I Aliana eee meet ihe E weabiad 
amendment which I send to the desk to the bill S. 453 to provide | kyr» asfollows: ’ : Xe ane 
for the issue of circulating notes to national banks. If there is oni ar a M3 : ae i Te 

¢ hiectior sh | ike ave i "Ax is s . ; 16reas it is currently reported that certain of the national ba 

nO OD}CCLION, ts howls, ike vo h ive it read. It = shor t. It 'S | sociations, organized and carrying on business under and by virt 
the amendment submitted by Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio in the other | laws of the United States, have heretofore withdrawn from circula 
House. notes, and subsequently secured an increase of their circulation | 

1. Tt WNT! 5 ; ny ing laws: Therefore, be it 

The PRESIDENT protempore. If there be no objection the emt writ —maptrge sony i es 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nevada will be read ee ee rear ae ine Deensaney be Saumeated ber 
an ACTLU | po: A MO + ‘ ENO VAM WS PCAC. | Senate what national banking associations have thus diminish: 

The amendment was read, and ordered to lie on the table, as | larged their circulation, and the extent thereof, and also whether 
follows: what national banking associations have organized under the ba: 
: Sars of the United States, and have no outstanding notes in circulati 
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Strike out ali after the enacting clause, and insert: 
“That any holder of bonds of the United States may, after the passage of The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on 
this act, deposit such bonds at the Treasury of the United States, or at the to the resolution 
‘e of any assistant treasurer of the United States, and receive therefor my oe see 
‘ir face value tn Treasmy notes of the United States, as described in the The resolution was agreed to. 
of July 14, 1890. Such bonds shall be held as a special deposit to the Mr. VOORHEES. Now. Mr. President—— 
credit of the party depositing them, and during the time they are so held mn Pra YAN in a . Man Ganatam trnt 
shall draw no interest, and shall be returned on the order of the party de- i he I RESIDENT pro tempore Ahe senator trom 
positing them on the payment of their face value in United States currency. | 45kS unanimous consent of the Senate that the bill 
“SEO. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury shall make such regulations as may | provide for the issue of circulating notes to national ba: 
be necessary tosave to the Government the payment of interest on such bonds . re yen . :. ta not 9 
during the time they are held as a special deposit, and he is hereby author considered, - Is there objec Hon: +) 
ized to issue Treasury notes to the amount needed, and to provide for the Mr. ALLEN. I desire to have that bill passed over 
cancellation of an equal amount of such notes on the return of said bonds to | or two, as we have not had time to examine it. 
their owners, and a sum sufficient to carry into effect the provisions of this r > WS Tr: . ieee » Sanetar 
act is hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise Mr. V‘ JORHEES. W ith all respect to the sc nator 
appropriated.” braska, I think his request is a little unreasonable at t 
“Seo. 3. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of this | The bill was reported last Tuesday and to-day is F 
act are hereby repealed.” - 


Senator says he has not had time to examine it. It 
PENSION INVESTIGATION. short bill, and under the circumstances [ think Iam h 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the | ranted in suffering any further delay if I can get the f 
Senate a resolution coming over from a former day, which will | action of the Senate. I say this with real regret, that | 
be read. comply with the desire of the Senator, for I am disposed 
The resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. GALLINGER was | to any wish expressed by a Senator, but I do not feel w 
read, as follows: in making any further delay in this matter unless s 
Resolved, That the Committee on Pensions be directed to inquire and re- | more is to be urged in behalf of delay than I have hea 
port to the Senate whether or not the Secretary of the Interior andthe Com- | time. I desire the action of the Senate to know wh 
missioner of Pensions have conformed to the provisions of existing law in 


suspending and dropping names from the pension rolls of soldiers duly en- bill is to be taken ) i c 
rolled thereon. Mr, ALDRICH, Mr. CULLOM, and Mr. SHERMA 
Mr.GALLINGER. At the request of several Senators who | VOORHEES). Move to take it up. : 
are somewhat interested in this matter, I ask that the resolution The PRESIDENT protempore. Does the Senator fr 
may go over until next week. move to proceed to the consideration of the bill? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution goes over at Mr. VOORHEES. I do. Tes ae 
the request of the Senator from New Hampshire. The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That motion is in 0: 


Mr. VOORHEES. I make thatmotion. I undertoo! 
it at the start, but it degenerated into a request for un 
consent. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid: 
the bill indicated. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to inform the ae ere pro tempore. The Sen itor from 
Senate as to the condition of the various appropriations for the erection of moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration o 


public buildings; stating what are the gross sums unexpended of appropria- | (S. 453) to provide for the issue of circulating notes to n 
tions made and of authorizations of final cost conferred by existing law; | banks. 

what buildings are not begun, and what preparations have been made for ; , aor . Y ns as in Con 
beginning them; and whether or not any delay in beginning is occasioned by The motion was agreed to; and the Si nate, a6 in ‘ _ ' 
the nonpreparation of the plans and designs. and if so, what action he is | the Whole, proceeded to the consideration of the bill. 


taking and what legislation, if any, he recommends in order to expedite the Mr. ALLEN. I desire to have the amendment read 
preparation of plans and designs. offered some days ago. 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. Mr. COCKRELL. I gave notice of an amendment 

A mecsage from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the | will suspend. Does the Senator from Nebraska offer his : 
House had signed the enrolled joint resolution (H. Res. 3)mak- | ment at this time? 
ing immediately available the appropriations for mileage of Mr. ALLEN. I offer an amendment, and ask that i! 
Senators and Members of the House of Representatives; and it | sidered with the bill. 
was therewpon signed by the President pro tempore. Mr. COCKRELL. I have offered an amendment, to \ 

INCREASE OF NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. hope there will be no objection. . 

Mr. VOORHEES. I desire whenever it is in order to call up a ne, eae — = = 
the bill (S. 453) to provide for the issue of circulating notes to | * ~ age oo Tt i — a a at th ae 
national banks. If the proper point in the Order of Business bill > aimee” a oO 
has been reached I make that motion now. Co An SONS: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Indiana | , Previded further, That the bonds used as a basis for the notes issuc’ © 
asks the unanimous consent of the Senate to proceed to the con- this act shall cease to draw interest during the time said notes, 0! any] 


: : *7) s : thereof, are outstanding and unredeemed; and the issuance of no! 
sideration of the bill indicated by him. this act shall be deemed and taken to be conclusive evidence that th: 


ERECTION OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 
The PRESIDENT pre tempore laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing resolution, submitted yesterday by Mr. CHANDLER; and 
it was agreed to: 
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*h bonds assents to this proviso: And provided still further, That noth- 


a 


in this act contained shall be soconstrued as to commit the Government | 


he policy of a permanent national debt, 
tof all outstanding interest-bearing obligationsas fast as they mature 
‘he PRESIDENT pro’*tempore. The question is on agreeing 
heamendment. [Putting the question.] Thenoes appear to 
it. 
. ALLEN. TIeall for 
r. MANDERSON., 1 ask my 
the exact meaning of the amendment he offers in this re- 
Does he mean that the stoppage of interest shall apply to 
he 10 per cent, which it is pre d to increase the circulation, 
» the entire circulati y l he bonds? I conf 
l unable to understand, rd the whole bill read 
the amendment, ition is, and should be 
1 to aoe it explai 
AL Mr. 
1dment is open to miscons 
‘ing this amendment 
eported by the 
no purpose, although I 
ution, to cover 
‘a the country. 
; be permitt 
itering into any dis 
on, that, 
un eeerenny 
uance of th m in the 
s one of the ernment. | 
yn myself, nor have I he l any offered 
why the amendment o r fre 
TRELL] or the amendmen itor from Ne" 
VART] should oo tal 
‘he adoption of the bill 
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until after the Presidential nominations were made in 1892. Both 
candidates were satisfactory to the gold men. This seemed a 
sufficient guarantee to the holders of Austrian securities that 
gold could be obtained in this country to put Austriaon a gold 
basis; but they were very cautious, and were unwilling to take 
any chances of failure to obtain gold in this country. 

On the 15th of August, 1892, the firm of Heidelbach, Ichel- 
heimer & Co., of New York, tendered to the subtreasury in that 
city $1,000,000 in Treasury notes, issued on accountof silver pur- 


chases, and demanded for them $1,000,000 in gold for shipment | 


to Germany by the next steamer. Assistant Treasurer Roberts 
was interviewed, and said: 

No steps have been taken by the Administration to prevent or obstruct 
the export of gold. The Government stands ready to meet all its obliga- 
tions bi gold, and will pay them all in gold. Its free gold balances now 
amount to 8112, 000,000. 

The Washington Post of August 6, 1893, in commenting upon 
this subject, says: 

The truth of the matter is that the gold at that time was wanted on Aus- 
trian account. The exporters had to have gold, because no other form of 
coin would answer their purpose. 

Austria then funded her $2,400,000,000 of 5 per cent silver 
bonds into 4 per cent nontaxable perpetual gold bonds, and the 
London syndicate, with Rothschild at the head, undertook to 
place Austrian bonds and obtain sufficient gold to enable Austria 
to resume specie payments on the single gold standard. 

It may be poet why the syndicate would not undertake this 
scheme until it was ascertained that the United States would re- 
deem its paper in gold, and gold alone. The answer is plain. 
The scheme could not be carried out and would not have been 
undertaken unless the gold could be obtained from the United 
States, because it could not be obtained elsewhere. France has 
$900,000,000 of gold and $700,000,000 of silver circulating on a 
parity at the ratio of 15} tol. The Government reservesconsist 
of gold and silver. Over $250,000,000 of those reserves are sil- 
ver. Whenever the paper money of France is presented for re- 
demption to obtain gold for export the Government exercises its 
option and pays in silver and retains the gold in the country. 
The paper circulation in Germany is also redeemable in gold or 
silver coin at the option of the Government. 

Germany exercises that option and refuses to redeem her paper 
by paying out gold for export. Russia has a very large amount 
Russia redeems 


of gold in her war chest, said to be $536,000,000. 
none of her paper in either gold or silver, but maintains in cir- 


culation a large volume of irredeemable paper money. The 
United Kingdom of Great Britain is supposed to have between 
$400,000,000, and $500,000,000 of gold. About $135,000,000 of this 
is in the Bank of England and held asareserve. The largest 
yart of the remainder is supposed to be in other bank reserves. 
Vhen the Barings failed the Bank of England was forced to 
borrow $15,000,000 of gold from France. The chancellor of the 
exchequer, Mr. Goschen, then informed the banks that they 
must curtail credit and increase the reserves or disaster would 
follow: since which time England has, in effect, paid a premium 
on gold by favorable rates of exchange, and it is the established 
policy of the Bank of England to raise the rate of interest when- 
ever an attempt is made to draw out large quantities of gold. 

Under these conditions the Austrian scheme, which offered 
such a magnificent opportunity for a speculation, could not be 
carried out without the assistance of the United States. The 
advantage to the bondholders in carrying out the scheme will 
be appreciated when it is known that by the utter demonetiza- 
tion of silver $1 in gold will certainly be worth more than double 
its value in 1892. The change of $2,400,000,000 of silver obliga- 
tions into $2,400,000,000 of gold obligations would be an immense 

ain, 

, But that is not all. The gold obligations were put out at a 
great discount and silver obligations taken in at par. It is now 
stated by the public press that the bonded debt of Austria has 
been increased $400,000,000, and that the $2,400,000,000 in silver 
obligations have been changed to $2,800,000,000 of gold obliga- 
tions. 

The reason assigned by the Administration and by the gold 
press for disregarding the statute which required the coinage 
of silver for the redemption of Treasury notes was to maintain 
the parity of the two metals. It was said that the redemption 
of any of the paper money of the United Statesin silver would 
send gold toa premium and ruin the credit of the United States. 
The fact-that both political parties had declared and continue 
to declare in their platforms that they are in favor of the use 
of both gold and silver as money would seem to bea sufficient 
answer to the argument. It can not be denied that the refusal 
to pay out silver in the discharge of Government obligations is 
a refusal to use silver as money. 

But suppose that the policy of both political parties was wrong, 
and that the statute was wrong when it required the coinage of 
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the object lessons furnished by France and Germany? Both of 
these nations have refused for the last three years to pay out goid 
for export. I am not aware that their credit has been in { 
by such a policy. On the contrary, they are referred to as mod- 
els of financial honor and business sagacity. 

What would have been the effect upon the finances of 
United States if the law of 1890 had beenexecuted in the int: 
of the United Stites and according to its spirit and in 
The gold reserves would have rem:ined in the Treasury. 
securities held abroad would not have been sold, becaus 
sale would not have enabled them to export gold for speculatio; 
in the Old World. Why would not our financial standing b 
good as that of France? France, as before remarked, has ¢ 


| 000,000 of silver coin circulating on a par with gold at th 


of $1.33 an ounce. This silver not only serves all the pur; 
of money in the business of France, but it serves as a prot:c| 
against the export of gold. The silver of France is mor 
double the amount of silver per capita which exists inthe U; 
Stites. If the policy of France had been pursued by the 
istration of the Treasury Department our finances would ce; 
tainly have beenon assolida foundation as the finances of Iran: 

President Harrison was willing that silver should be ux 
money in this country, provided Europe would consent. He | 
cured a meeting of a monetary conference at Brussels in th: 
of 1892; but before the conference assembled the Salisbury 
ministration, which represented the landed proprietors of Great 
Britainand wasinclined to bimetallism, was putoutof power 
the representative of the moneyed aristocracy and the b. 
interests of London, Mr. Gladstone, became the ruler of En 
He immediately took such measures and gave such instru 
as to prevent any action on the part of the conference favo 
tosilver. After the adjournment of theconference, Sir H. Me: 
sey Thompson moved in Parliament a resolution for the reus- 
sembling of that conference. His motion was sustained bj 
able advocates as Messrs. Goschen, Chaplin, and Montagu 
Gladstone himself was the principal opponent of the motion 
concluding portion of his speech reveals the purpose ani th: 
animus of the bondholding aristocracy of England, which ha 
dominated that country and suppressed public opinion for 
years. He said: 

I suppose there is not a year which passes over our heads which d 
largely add to the mass of British investments abroad. I am almos' 
to estimate the total amount of the property which the United Ki 
holds beyond the limits of the United Kingdom, but of this I am we 
vinced, that it is not to be counted by tens or hundreds of million 
thousand millions (85,000,000,000) probably would be an extremely 
inadequate estimate. Two thousand millions ($10,000,000,000), or so 
even more than that, is very likely to be nearer the mark. [‘‘Hear!’’ : 
think under these circumstances it is rather a serious matter to 
country to consider whether we are going to perform this supren 
self-sacrifice. I have a profound admiration for cosmopolitan pri: 
I can go a great length in moderation [laughter], inrecommendinz 
recognition and establishment, but if there are these two thousand 
($10,000,000,000) or fifteen hundred millions (%7,500,000,000) of money w 
have got abroad, it is a very serious matter as between this cou: 
other countries. 

We have nothing topay to them ; we arenot debtors at all; wes! 
no comfort, noconsolation out of the substitution of an inferior mat 
a cheaper money, which we could obtain for less and part with fo 
We should get no consolation, but the consolation throughout t 
would be great. [Loud laughter.] This splendid spirit of phila 
which we can not too highly praise—because I have no doubt all thi 
seen—would result in our making a present of fifty ora hundred 1 
(8500,000,000) to the world. It would bethankfully accepted, but I t 
gratitude for your benevolence would be mixed with very grave mi 
asto your wisdom. Ihave shown why we should pause and cons 
ourselves once, twice, and thrice before departing from the solid g1 
which you have within the last half century erected a commercial fa 
known in the whole history of the world—before departing from 
ground youshould well consult and well consider and take no step ex 
such as you can well justify to your own understanding, to your f 
countrymen, and tothose whocome afterus. (Cheers. ]—TZhe Times, 
March 1, 1893. 


The Sherman act was the great obstacle to the consum! 
of the policy of the bondholders of England, as declared ». 
Gladstone. At least $2,000,000,000 of the $10,000,000,000 wh 
Mr. Gladstone said foreign nations were owing the United ing 
dom were owed by the people of the United States. The 
of New York were the representatives of the London sy: 
of bondholders. The debtors to the London syndicate wer 
railroads and other corporations organized in the United 5' 
Payment was demanded of the faltering. Threats of ruil 
bankruptcy were made againstthe weak. The Sherman |" 
denounced as vicious. It was charged by the bankers #! 
press of London and New York that the financial condi"! 
the United States was precarious; that the money issued | 
Government was a depreciated currency, and that the 
danger of immediate collapse. 

This cry was echoed and reéchoed by the press in every 
mercial city in the United States, until the people b« 
alarmed. No distrust, however, was created as to the vaic'\) 
or value of any money bearing the United States stamp. The 
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eople withdrew silver, silver certificates, Treasury notes, and | 
gold from the banks, and placed them in safe deposits and other 
hiding places where they would be within reach when wanted. | 
They were alarmed, not because the money was bad, but because | 
they feared the banks would not be able to give them their 
money when they wanted it. 

When business had been deranged and the country was in a 
state of panic, Mr. Gladstone suspended the coinage of silver in 
India. 

The President of the United States thereupon joined in the 
hue and cry against the Shermanact, and attributed every dis2s- 
ter to the existence of that law. He disregarded the fact that 
all that had been accomplished under the law was the issuance | 
of $148,000,000 of legal-tender Treasury notes, which were abso- | 


lutely required in the business of the country and without which | 
disaster would have come long ago. He called Congress to- 
gether for the immediate repeal of the act and for no other pur- 
pose. The gold press of Europe and America commended his 
action, and declared that such repeal would restore confidence 
in the business community on both sides of the Atlantic. They 
said all that was wanted was confidence, and the Sherman act 
was the so!e disturbing cause. 

The junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] the other | 
day said that the pinic was created because our European cred- | 
itors feared that the gold they had loaned in the United States 
would be paid in silver. That learned Senator overlooked the 
fact that foreign investments in this country were made subject 
to the laws of the United States and pavable in the money of the 
country, and that foreign creditors were now demanding that 
the laws should be changed and that they should be paid in a | 
different money from the money of the contract. Why should | 
the people be required to pay from 50 to 75 per cent dearer | 
money than they had contracted to pay. The assurance which 
they desired was that the people of the United States should be 
compelled to submit to their extortionate demands. 

The demonetization of silver in India produced the effect de- 
sired. It depressed the price of silver from 10 to 15 cents an 
ounce, but it produced consequences not anticipated. It stopped 
silver mining except the working up of ores which had accumu- 
lated in smelters. This cut off the supply of silver, and made 
it impossible for the United States to purchase four and a half 
million ounces of silver bullion each month without advancing 
the price of that metal much higher than it was previous to the 
action of Mr. Gladstone in suspending coinage in India. The di- 
lemma was then presented to the Administration either to diso- 
bey the law and refuse to purchase silver, or raise the price of 
silver and defeat the efforts of English bondholders to force the 
United States toa single gold standard. 

[t had been a long time since any sovereign in any civilized 
country had refused to obey an existing law. The dispensing 
power is a dangerous power, and was the principa: charge 
against King Charles IT when he lost his life. It is a power 
which no sovereign of England or President of the United 
States has boldly and defiantly exercised since the revolu- 
tion in England. The Czar of Russia never exercises such a 
power. Although he exercises supreme legislative power, yet 
while the law he has enacted is in force he obeys it. He may 
change the law in an arbitrary way, but while it is in force he 
scrupulously adheres toit. The Emperor of Germany does not at- 
tempt to disregard the law, but at times exercises the full extent 
of his imperial power to coerce the legislative department to 
make new laws. 

Ido not hold the Secretary of the Treasury responsible, be- 
cause he belongs toan Administration in favor of the single gold 
standard, as is manifest by the President’s message. He must 
be in harmony with the Administration or resign. 

I do not reflect upon Mr. Cleveland personally. His teachings, 
surroundings, and associations have led him to believe that the 
single gold standard is the goal towards which all legislation 
and administration should tend; that the greatest good to man- 
kind consists not in a measure of value which does justice be- 
tween debtor and creditor, but in a standard of money which 
appreciates and constantly grows more valuable. He undoubt- 
edly believes, and honestly believes, that the great concentrated 
money power of England, controlling the bonds of the world, is 
wiser and better than all the people, and believing thus he fol- 
lows with implicit obedience the commands of that colossal con- 
centrated power. It is not thefirst time that misguided honesty 
and zeal have inflicted untold misery upon mankind. If there 
had been no honest fanatics there would have been no martyrs. 
If there were no honest and zealous advocates of dear money, 
cheap property and cheap men and women, there would be no 
financial distress in the country to-day. 

Let no man deceive himself. If the Sherman act is repealed 
without a substitute, silver isdoomed. The money power which 
repeals that act because silver is depreciated will prevent the 
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use of silver 1s money when silver is further depreciated by the 
effect of such repeal. 

But let capital take warning. The demoneti 
and the adoption of the gold standard is a revolutionary move- 
ment. Its conception was bold andunscrupulous. The property 
rights of all the people of the world and their contract obliga- 
tions were measured and regulated by the volume of metillic 
money consisting of both gold and silver. The destruction of 
one of those metals is repudiation of the obligations of contracts, 


ation of silver 


a disregard of the fundamental principles of justice and equal 
rights which lie at the foundation of civilized sceiety. No so- 


cixlist or anarchist has ever advocated a more radical, destrue- 
tive, and revolutionary scheme. : 
The people of the United States are long suffering and patient. 
They had faith in their Government and in their trusted serv- 
ants; but poverty, starvation, and misery will arouse them to 
action. They willsoon learn that the gold standard me ns want, 
famine, and misery, They will not submit to its conditions. 


| They may be unable to restore silver, but they will have abund- 


ant power to break the chains of slavery produced by gold con- 
They will have money. They cen not have gold 
enough for that purpose. They are refused silver. Their only 
alternative will be paper,and paper money they will have. The 
greedy creditor that wes unwilling to receive the coin of the Con 
stitution—gold and silver—may, and undoubtedly will, be com- 
pelled to receive paper in payment of his demands. 

Property ought not to be revolutioniry. Its advantage in well- 
ordered government is sufficient, but when capital enters into 
revolutionary schemes it must take its chances. It then comes 
under the maxim “‘ For all they that take the sword shall perish , 
with the sword.” 

The repeal of the Sherman act-is the final demonetization of 
silver. Itis our duty to consider it calmly. We are asked to 
repeal the act and then consider the question. Why kill the 
patient and then consider your remedy? No, the Sherman act 
must not be repealed until this question is investigated and dis- 
cussed, andit is known what is best to bedone. I donot believe 
that the Senate or the other House have any intentionof plung- 
ing into the abyss of misery which awaits them on the single 
gold standard, but some may have been led to believe that this 
question can be taken up again. 

[ tell you that this is the last call—this is the end; but while 
this is being discussed I am exceedingly anxious that our suffer- 
ing country shall be relieved, and that it shall be relieved with- 
out involving the vexed question of bank issues or the silver 
question. Let those who have bonds and come to the Treasury 
and get money dispense with their interest for the time being. 


Let the savings banks have money to pay theirdepositors. Give 
them currency, and give it at once. Give it freely. Let the 


whole national debt be cut down if they are willing to forego 
their interest, and let it stay there as long as they desire. Do 
not increase the national debt. Do not go into the cruel exper- 
iment of selling bonds to buy gold. 

Oh, Ihave heard ofthat. When the bonds that are now out can 
be sold for gold at 3 or 4 per cent premium, where will you get 
the gold? You willbe in the same fix, if you attempt that, which 
the Austrian syndicate was in a year and ahalf ago. There will 
be no place to get gold. You can not get it from Austria, be- 
cause she paysout none. You can not get it from Russia, because 
that isheld for war purposes. You can not get it in Germany, 
because she will pay you silver. You can not get it in France, 
because she will also pay you silver. You can notget it in Eng- 
land, because she will pay a higher premium than you dare to pay. 

There isno way of getting gold now. With bonds at 10 per 
cent, to get $50,000,000 of gold to-day is impossible. You can not 
get what does not exist. The gold which is not hoarded, which 
is not dammed up, will go where it willsellfor most. Commeree 
will regulate that. The trouble is that the great mass of gold 
of the world has been put out of existence so far as money is 
concerned. It is locked up in strong boxes for war purposes, 
and it can not be givenup. Donotattempt such a folly as that. 
There is no necessity for it. Let us have currency, and have it 
now without any further talk. Letus have relief,andletus have 
it at once, and not let the country go on suffering longer. 

I hope the bill will be stripped of every objectionable feature. 
It is no time for national banks to take advantage of the suffer- 
ing condition of the country and ask further subsidies. It is no 
time now for anybody to propose a bill for a selfish purpose, or to 
carry out any theory, until we have made an effort torelieve the 
country. If that effort is not made in good faith it will not be 
the fault of the silver men. They will agree toanything that 
will give relief. They ask no subsidy, they ask no advantage, 
they ask no change of policy; butif the gold men insist that the 
national banks shall have a subsidy out of this relief, that they 
shall make a lot of money out of it, that proposition must be dis- 
cussed. I will discuss the silver question more fully hereafter. 
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Mr. McPHERSON. I had intended, sir, not to say a single 
word upon this question or, in short, upon any question relating 
to the finances which are now before the Senate or which may 
come before the The people of this country are clamor- 
ing for some relief. 


Senate. 
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[am in hearty sympathy with the people, | 


and I do not think that I should employ one single moment of | 
time in preventing a vote being taken upon all the propositions | 


presented. However, I can not permit this bill to be acted upon 
without calling the attention of the honorable Senator from Ne- 
braska to the fact that his amendment renders nugatory and 
practically useless every effort thus far proposed by the Finance 
Committee to relieve the depressed condition of business. What- 
ever may have been the intention of the honorable Senator, he 
will not fail to see that if the national banks should take out a 
cireulation of 10 por cent they will forfeit the interest on all the 
bonds they have now deposited while the 10 per cent of increase 
shall be in circulation. 

Mr. ALLEN. I have modified my amendment so as to cover 
that point. 

Mr. MOPHERSON. 
question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senatorfrom New Jersey 
will please suspend and let the amendment of the Senator from 
Nebraska as modified be read by the Secretary. 

The SECRETARY. After the word ‘“‘the,” in line 1 of the 
amendment, insert the words ‘“‘ margin of the;” so as to read: 


I would then like to ask the Senator a 


Provided further, That the margin ofthe bond used as 4 basis for the notes 
issued under this act shall cease to draw interest, etc. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator will not fail to observe from 
the phraseology of the bill that even the amendment as he now 
modifies it leavesit equally vicious. Let me read the first line 
or two of the amendment: 

That the bonds used as a basis for the notes to be issued umder thisact— 


What bond? All the bonds. [f, for instance, a bank to-day 
with a capital of $100,000 has $100,000 in bonds, each and every 
one of those bonds stands for 90 per cent of the circulation now 
taken out and as well the 10 per cent which we wee ar to confer 
— the bank the privilege of taking out. There is no means 
of separating them, and if you deprive the banks of the privi- 
lege which the bill reported by the Finance Committee proposes 
to give them, you surely defeat the whole object of the measure. 
The Finance Committee has in view but onething. It proposes to 
offer some inducements to national banks to increase circulation 
It proposes to give upon bonds already deposited 10 per cent 
additional circulation, up to the face value of the bonds. There 
is no reason why this should not be done, because the bonds of 
the United States are sufficient security for the redemption of 
these notes. That is all the Senate Committee proposes to do, 
and to consent to a proposition that will make it nugatory and 
defeat the whole object and purpose of the bill is simply to con- 
tradict ourselves. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Senator will yield for a moment let me 
ask him why not let the Secretary of the Treasury make the 
issue direet in lieu of enlarging the powers of the national 
banks? The power of the Gevernment is behind its issue, and 
why not issue the Treasury notes or coin the uncoined silver in 
the Treasury Department at this time? ; 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I hope the honorable Senator will ex- 
cuse me from undertaking to make any answer to either of the 

ropositions, for I distinctlystate that my only purpose in rising 
s to show the Senate how absolutely nugatory his amendment 
would render the work thus far ormed by the Finance Com- 
mittee, and I further state that 1 will not be drawn into any de- 
bate upon any question outside of the particular thing which | 
rose to explain. 

4 do not intend to stand here in my place and occupy one mo- 
ment of time in reaching a vote upon this question, except to ex- 
= it in the briefestand shortest time possible that I can take. 

will not be drawn into any debate upon any other proposition 
than the ono before us. If amendments areoffered here,as this 
amendment has been offered, which I think are vicious in the 
extreme, rendering nugatory the bill itself, I shall simply make 
that statement. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Senator from New Jersey will permit 
me, I should like to ask him why we should not issue Treasury 
notes in lieu of enlarging the powers of the national banks and 
the bank circulation of this country? 

Mr. McPHERSON. I will answer the Senator’s question in 
this way: The Committee on Finance has brought in this meas- 
ure conscious of the great distress that exists among the busi- 
ness people of the country, with banks closing day after day 
which were esteemed and considered the strongest In the coun- 
try, with factory fires and furnace fires out and people out of em- 
ployment, snd even a bread riot reported this morning in the 
principal city of the United States, and we, the servants and 
representatives of the people, sit by and talk and talk day after 
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day without offering even this small mesure of relief. We: 
using simply the old and tried instrumentalities, to wit, tho ) 
tional banks, in order that we may be able to obtain somo nx 
ure of relief and give it to this distressed people who are cl 

oring for it. This is the only object we have in view. 

Mr. ALLEN. What measure of relief will the bill, if it 
comes a law, afford in the distressed condition of th 
the laboring people, the people who sre to-day clamori 
bread? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I will answer that question. 
the Senator has asked it. If the bill be passed as reporte 
the Finance Committee it will increase the circulation o 
bonds already deposited to the amount of about $19,000,000. i 
prior to the bill having been introduced, I understand that 
$18,000,000 to $20,000,000 of new circulation had been 
the national banks, and that the bills are now being prep: 
the Treasury. With theadded inducements which this bill 
give, in my opinion, it will add $50,000,000 to the circulati: 
this country, and do it as quickly as the bill passes, or as soon 
the Government printing department can print the bills. '[ 
$50,000,000 would be distributed tonearly four thousand natio: 
banks in this country, giving them 10 per cent additional ¢ 
rency; and then if they desire to increase circulation by : 
posit of more bonds, they have that additional inducement, 
they can take out circulation to the face value of the bonds a! 
ward deposited. 

I do not see how any Senator, it matters not what may be 
views touching the repeal of the Sherman law, orany other s 
ject that may be here of a financial character, can delay fo: 
single moment by offering amendments to this bill which hiv 
no relevancy to the billwhatever. Ido not see how he can wit 
hold from the business interests of this country this needed re- 
lief. I have introduced this same bill during my service in th: 
Senate three times. Three times has it been passed, and alm 
without debate on every occasion. Surely the necessity for its 
passage was never greater than it is at this moment. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Mr. President, my recollection conce 
ing the past history of legislation that is akin to this is quite 
clear, and I know that the Senator from New Jersey is correct 
in the statement with which he closes his remarks. This bill, 
substantially as it is here written, and my recollection is in 1! 
identical language that it now presents itself, has passed the 
Senate of the United States three times, and once surely 


asked 


think twice, perhaps, without a word from any source in oppo 


sition to its passage. This action was taken by the Senate at 

times when the tinancial skies were brighter than now, and 

oo there was not the distress that disturbs the country to- 
ay. 

‘his distress, Mr. President, it seems to be agreed by all, is 
because of lack of the circulating medium, the want of a suili- 
cient curfency with which to do our business. Here isa prop 
osition that proposes to add at once, according to the estim:tc 
of the Finance Committee, $20,000,000 of notes that are the e))\) 
in value of gold, and with an outlook that there shall be added 
within a brief space of time perhaps fifty million, making near!) 
$1 per capita added to the circulating medium of this countr) 
Surely if in times past there was advisability if not to say ne- 
eessity for this action, that necessity is emphasized by the de- 
pressed and the dreadful condition of to-day. 

I have voted heretofore for a bill similar to the pending me:'s- 
ure. I propose to vote for itagain. I propose to vote against 
any and every amendment to it, even although some of th 
amendments mightcommend themselves to my better judgm 
because I believe that dispatch is needed, that quick relic! 
demanded by the people of this country, and the Senate and the 
Congress of the United States should be quick to act rather thon 
eager to debate. 

The inquiry which I made of my colleague was that I mig! 
call his attention to the ambiguity of the language of his ameni- 
ment. I did not believe that he had written that which he | 
tended. I believed that his purpose was to confine the loss 0 
interest upon bonds to the 10 per cent additional that was to be 
the basis of circulation that was to be permitted to be issued 
the banks and not to the whole of the bonds. But surely, as lic 
himself now seems to indicate by the modification of his amen« 
ment, if the amendment had been left as it was originally writt:n 
it would have compelled the banks, if they propose to contin\ 
their circulation, to lose interest upon every dollar of the bonds 
upon which they were based. That surely he did not propos 
and it is evident by the modification of his amendment that be 
did not so propose. 

But I suggest to my colleague that even with his modification 
of the amendment by the insertion of the words ‘‘for the margin 
of the bonds issued,” there is still ambiguity that might lead t 
endless confusion and to uncertainty leading to such dispute be 
tween the banks and the officers of the Treasury Department 35 
might render nugatory this provision, even if it was adopted. 
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But, Mr. President, my desire was first to call my colleague's 
attention to this, that I believe was a mistuke, and next to re- 


} 
1to any dls- 





spond in briefest manner (for I do not propose to go ir 

cussion or debate as to the advisability of the continuance of the 
national banking system in this country, nor upon any other 
matters financial) to the remark dropped by him that he believed 
that in the State which we together have the honor to represent 
upon this floor nine out of ten of its citizens were opposed tothe 
national banking system. I have not only great esteem and re- 
gard for my colleague personally but respect for his judgment, 
for his honesty of purpose and directness of manner, but I find 


nvselfemphatically disagreeing with him upon that proposition. 
Now, Mr. President, what > the facts? Since my coll 
took his seat I have sent for the last report of the Comptrollk 
.e Currency that has been printed. Here are the facts that 

m to me to show an entirely different ndition from that 


him in thestateof Nebraska. inthat State thereare 130 


repor 
Oi 


stated by 
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nal bunks, and to their credit be it said that in these days 
of adversity when, because of causes to which I need not now ad- 
vert, there are practic cts ofsuspension and of insolvency every 
day in the great banks of the city of New York, by the repudia- | 
tionby them of the payment of checks of their depositors, and 
tl practical compulsion upon those depositors that they shall 
take in lieu of money or currency clearing-house certificates 


which are merely another form or evidence of indebtedness—in 
State of Nebraska there has not been in any national bank 
open to-day the repudiation of a single check of any depositor, 
and that of the 130 national banks which have handled the finan- 
cial interestsof that State but five have closed their doors during 
the dark days of the last three months, and three of thase, I un- 
derstand from the Comptroller 
speedily resume. 
preservation and worthy to be commented uponand commended. 

Now, what else? These banks, I see by this report, have a 
capital stock of $10,000,000, with a surplus of $1,600,000. Their 
circulation, with this capital stock of $10,000,000, is $2,000,000, 
based upon about $2,300,000 of bonds deposited with the Govern- 
ment of the United States for the security of the circulation. 
The individual deposits in the 130 banks, by the last estimat 
that Iam able to obtain from the Comptroller's report, excees 
$20,000,000. 
ten of the citizens of Nebraska are not opposed to national banks. 

Mr. ALLEN. What is the date of the Comptroller's report? 

Mr. MANDERSON. The last report that I can obtain is one 
that runs up to December 5, 1892. 

Mr. ALLEN. May I interrupt my colleague? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN. In stating that nine-tenths of the people of Ne- 
braska are opposed to the national banking system, I desired to 
emphasize more especially and particularly that feature of the 
national banking system which makes them banksof issue. The 
same thing the Senator says about the national banks of Ne- 
braska, which is true, is likewise true of the other banking in- 
stitutions of that State. 

Mr. MANDERSON. No; not in so marked a degree. Pro- 
portionately, far more private banks have closed their doors than 
national banks. 

Mr. ALLEN. We have,I understand, more private banks in 
the State of Nebraska than national banks. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I say a greater proportion of privat 
banks have closed their doors. 

Mr. ALLEN. I think Iam correctin stating that nine-tenths 
of the people of Nebraska are opposed to the national banks as 
banks of issue. They believe that the power to issue money re- 
sides in the Government, and that money should be issued di- 
rectly by it, instead of through the instrumentality of the na- 
tional banks. 


Tie 
val 


Mr. MANDERSON. Perhaps that is true, and it may be tha 
we will some time meet that desirable result; but this is not a 


measure that proposes to change the present condition of not 
issue, and therefore, perhaps, debate upon that question is 
what should be had upon the bill proposed by the Committee on 
Finance which is now under consideration, and to which my col- 
league Offers his amendment. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will my colleague permit me to ask him a 
question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair), 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to his colleague? 
Mr. MANDERSON. Of course. 
Mr. ALLEN. If we pass this bill, when the bonds which are 


pledged as security for the preceding issue mature, will not the 
country be confronted with this proposition: The national bank 
Circulation will have become soembedded in the commeree of the 
country that it can not be retired without injury, and therefore 


Wwe shall have to continue the bonds in some form or another? 


of the Currency, are likely to | 
That, it seems to me, is a record worthy of | 


1 
Thatis pretty substantial evidence that nine out of | 


not | 
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But e n tv th e of 2 
braska have emphas | their contidence in the national banks 
of that State by individual ¢ osits of ov: 2 1.000, as shown 
by the last r t | can obtain of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. 

Now, a moment. Mr. Pr i mn tne q stion of ti t 
profit that has accrued to » national ban by reason of the 
issue of paper money based 1 United States bonds. I d rt 
think there is any subject financial that h«s n1 Lise 
resen [ might almost s ore lied a t—than that propo 
sition [ turn to this report of the Comptroller of the Currency 
and I tind there the cold faets and fiv . which are at t n 
figures of speech or figments of the imagination, thatshow exactly 
what has be the profit on $100,000 of circulation under the ex- 
is 5 circulation or issue being b lt upon the bonds. 

The Comptroller takes the 30th day of June, 1892, That 
pe iod of time was selected b e, as © siys, 1b mM irked the 
close of an interest period for ¢ rnment bonds. He takes the 
sum of $100,000 of 2 per cent bonds, and what is the profit on 
the $90,000 of cireulation permitted under the existing law to 
the bank to issue ? 

Mr. COCKRELL. What page is the Senator reading from? 


Mr. MANDERSON. Page 3, volume l, 


Report of the Comp- 


troller of the Curreney, December 5, 1892. He finds that the 
protit on the circulation upon that $90,000 of issue, based upon 
$100,000 of 2 per cent bonds, is $31.52, being a total profit on 
the $21,837,000 of 2 per cent bonds forming the basis of 90 per 


cent on thatamounutof circulation of $6,194.72, being a percentage 
on the maximum circulation obtainable of .032 per cent. Cer- 
tainly that is not very profitable banking 

Now, let us take the 4 per cent bonds and see what : 


nh issue on 


$100,000 of fours at a premium of 16} per cent will profit a bink. 
It is true that the premium is lower now; 4 per cents to-day are 


quoted at about 12 per cent premium. Let us see what the re- 
s. The profit on circulation upon $100,000 of 4 per cent 
bonds and $90,000 of circulation is $330.16, making a total profit 
on $129,759,000 of 385,571.09, being a percentage on 


suit was 


bonds of $3 
maximum circulation obtainable of 0.330 per cent. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt 
him, as he is discussing that point, and ask him to explain how 
the total profit on $129,759,000 of bonds is $385,571.09? Is that 
reached by taking the whole amount of the bonds deposited by 
national banks? 

Mr. MANDERSON. I 


presume it is. 


I did not write the 


il’- 
ticle. Iam reading from the report of the Ce mptro le is 
written. On the 6 percents he gives the same calculation, and 


he shows what the profit is on 6 per cent bonds. 
a premium of 114, and the profit on circulat 


They were at 
ion of $90,000, based 


upon $100,000 of six would be $1,218.58, being a total profit on 
$11,600,000 of 6 per cent bonds of $127,219.75, being a percentage 
on maximum circulation obtainable of 1.218 p 

Then he gives on page 9 the reeapitulation, showing the total 
of all bonds to be $163,196,000, with $146,876,400 maxi m cireu 
lation, at 0.353 per cent, $518,985. Now, is it to be wondered 
that with this as the insignificant profit, constituting a pract 
loss during the period national banks have existed, the circula- 
tion has very largely fallen off? Turning to page 7 of this re- 
port, I find—— 

Mr.COCK RELL. Before the Senator leaves that, if he please, 
the figures on page 9 give what the banks make upon their cir- 
culation and on the bonds, which is 6 per cent and over on 2 per 
cent bonds, 6.33 per cent on the 4 per ts, and 7.218 per cent on 


the 6 per cent bond 


Mr. MANDERSON. I see it, and will show what is nt 
by it. 
Mr. ALLEN. Will my colleague yield to me for another 


question? 
Mr. MANDERSON. Certainly. lamina yielding mood. I 
vould always rather hear somebody else talk than talk myself. 
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Mr. ALLEN. Why should the privilege be conferred on | 
banks with reference to the issue of money? Why would not | 
Treasury notes or the coinage of silver by the Treasury Depart- 
ment supply the demand? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Quite likelyit would. It certainly would 
supply the demand. As to the advisability of such course, asI | 
said to mycolleague a moment since, we will meet that question | 
when it confronts us. It does not confront us now. 

Mr. ALLEN. Let me ask another question. Does not this 
measure put in the hands of the national banks the power to 
contract suddenly or suddenly expand the currency of this coun- 
try to the injury of our business? 

Mr. MANDERSON. It will not just now be a power to con- 
tract, but a power to expand. It is expansion that we very | 
greatly desire at this particular moment. A safely based ex- 
Anson. 

' Mr. ALLEN. Why should our national banks be banks of is- 
sue? 

Mr. MANDERSON. You can not force a national bank to be- 
come a bank of issue under existing law, and I think until very 
different conditions exist they may well be. 

Mr. ALLEN. Would it not be better for the people at large 
thut the power to issue currency should be retained by the Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Quite likely, and when the proper time | 
comes perhaps we will agree on that as the wisest policy; but 
that is not the present proposition. The amendment of my col- | 
league to the pending bill is to render utterly useless the legisla- 
tion proposed by the Committee on Finance. That is a measure 
of grext relief, both temporary and pigeon and I do not pro- 
pose to lend myself to the cutting of the throat of the bill. 

Mr. VILAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. VILLAS. I simply desire to ask the attention of the 
Senator from Nebraska to the fact, that in making the calcula- 
tions to show even the very small per cent of profit the Comp- 
troller appears to have reckoned as constantly and continually 
at interest for the benefit of the banks the entire amount of the 
currency issued upon the bonds, less the 5 per cent redemption 
fund, while it is well known to everyone at all conversant with 
business that banks never loan to that extent. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Of course, they do not, and should not. 

Mr. VILAS. That it would be highly imprudent to do. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Theycan not doit. Underthe law they 
must keep a reserve. 

Mr. VILAS. They must keep a reserve. Therefore these 
figures estimate too highly for practical banking the percentage 
of profit upon the circulation. The fact that the circulation has | 
been reduced by every bank in the country is the most conclu- 
sive proof of that result. 

Mr. MANDERSON., I was about to call attention to that fact 
when I was interrupted. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Certainly; I yield to anybody at any 
time. 

Mr. COCKRELL. In explanation of a partial report read by 
the Senator from Wisconsin, let us read the whole, on page 9: 

Since the 5-per cent redemption fund counts as part of a bank’s reserve as 
well in hands of the Treasury as in vaults of the banks, it would have been 


proper not to make the deduction above. This would add materially to the 
profit of circulation. 


Mr. MANDERSON. I will simply call attention to another 
fact which, it seems to me, is better than speculation, perhaps 
better than argument. If my friend from Missouri will turn to 
page 7 he can see that I read correctly. 

Large appreciation of the price—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having | 
arrived, the Senator from Nebraska will suspend while the | 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business. It will be 
stated. 

The SECRETARY. A resolution providing that Lee Mantle be 
admitted to a seat as Senator from the State of Montana. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Ido not suppose the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts intends to press that resolution to-day. 

Mr. HOAR. I understand itis the request of the chairman 
of the Committee on Privileges and Elections, who means to ad- 
dress the Senate on the resolution, and is not well enough to do 
so to-day, that it shall stand over until to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection the un- 
finished business will be temporarily postponed until to-morrow 
without losing its place, 
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Mr. MANDERSON, I turn to page 7 of the report of ; 


8 
the Comptroller, and I read as follows: 


Large appreciation of the price of United States bonds, the basis fo, 
culation, large depreciation of the rates of interest, and onerous ta 
have made circulation unprofitable, and the voiume has fallen from 
889.134. September 30, 1882—the highest amount in circulation at any 


‘ > 5 8 
time—to $172,426,610 at the close of the last fiscal year. 


I suggest that this enormous decrease of nearly $200,000,( 
circulation in about ten years is the best possible evidence o 
fact that the national banks have not had the great boon « 
tremendous profit that we frequently hear charged upon t} 

Mr. FRYE. Will the Senator from Nebraska allow me 

Mr. MANDERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. FRYE. Does not the Senxtor know it is a fact that ¢ 
profits made by national banks are made on the deposits an 
on the circulation? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Certainly. I am spesking simply : 
of circulation. Of course, where they make their profit is 
deposits. 

Mr. FRYE. Does the Senator believe there is a nati 
bank in the United States that would do business on circul ti 
alone? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Certainly not. It would be impo: 
todoit. Its stockholders would become bankrupt very sp: y. 
I suggest, Mr. President, in view of these facts, that no mii c. 


| explore the national banking system of this country and 


knowledge of the workings of national banks who will no: 
clude that, so far as the issue of notes is concerned, the profit » 
the great boon is to the people of the United States, the citize: 
in the communities where the banks exist, rather than in those 
that own stock in the banks. As suggested by the Senator from 
Maine, the source of profit to the national banks is the sa: 

the source of profit in private or State banks. It comes fr 

use of the money of their depositors, deposited frequent}: 
them without interest, and loaned at interest, or deposited 
low rate and loaned at a higher rate of interest. 

Mr. VILAS. Will the Senator from Nebraska permit 
call the attention of the Senator from Missouri to the m 
under which he was laboring in respect to the Comptro!l: 

ort? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. VILAS. The Comptroller speaks only of his ded 
of 5 per cent from the circulation that would be loaned |» 
that 5 per cent is counted as a part of the reserve; but if li 
turn to section 5191 of the Revised Statutes he will find t! 
tional banks in the larger cities—I will not stop to i: 
them—are required to hold a reserve of 25 per cent of th 


| culation and deposits. Therefore the proposition I mad 


actly correct. He has included in the loanable currency 
calculation what by law banks are required to hold in r 
except as to 5 per cent of the amount. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Now, Mr. President, but one wor 
and lam through. I would have been through a long tin 
had it not been for these very pleasant and profitable int 
tions, to which I certainly do not object. 

Mr. PUGH. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt hi 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator fro: 
braska yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. PUGH. The Senator from Maine stated what seem: 
admitted as a fact, that no national bank would do busi 
the amount of the issue it is authorized to make on the b 
the Government that it deposits in the Treasury. That 
an undisputed fact, I should like to be informed why the 
should object to the Government taking away from th 
power of issue and leaving them to the original function of 
of deposit and discount, and why the Government shou'd 1 
sume its power of issuing directly to the people the currenc 
the Constitution enjoins upon the Governmentasa duty to | 
the people in sufficient quantity to answer their comm 
needs. 

Mr. MANDERSON. The inquiry seems to be proposed to th 
Senator from Maine, and I hope he will answer it in his own 
I have simply to suggest as my answer 

Mr. PUGH. The Senator from Nebraska s inctioned i' 
fact, and knowing it to be a fact I draw the deduction thst t 
can be no injury in taking away the power of issue [r 
national Te 

Mr. MANDERSON. I have no doubt that the national  ! 
in time, or by some gradual process by which they could ma! 
change, would be heartily glad to get rid of the issue of n 
bink currency. I have never heardany experienced banke 
desired its continuance, except because of existing pressu' 
demand. Would the Senator from Alabama desire now b, 
fell swoop to retire the nation l-bink circulation? Certainly not 
That hardly needs an auswer. I know he would not. 
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Mr. PUGH. 
answer for me. 

Mr. MANDERSON. 
answer for himself. 

Mr. PUGH. Ido not believe there isany process we could de- 
vise by law that would put them in a state of liquidation and re- 
tire their circulation all at once, but I am willing now or any day 
hereifter torelieve them from the burden of carrying thisamount 
of circulation without profit. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Soam I, whenit is safe so to do. 

Mr. PUGH. 
stitutional duty and not to delegate it to these fiscal xgents, who 

veabused the trust and are abusing the trust to-day. I went 
10 Government to resume that power and to exercise it, so as to 
rnish the people with what currency they need in their legiti- 
te commercixul operations. 
oratany time it can be formulated, to relieve them from the bur- 
den of issuing this circulation. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Whena time comes that is proper and 
safe for such action I think the Senator from Alabama will find 
me in hearty accord with him in that proposition, 

Mr. PUGH. Iam glad to hear it. 

Mr. MANDERSON. 
comes, depart from my side to substitute for the present safe 
national banking system a system that will reopen, by the repeal 
of the 10 per cent tax on their circulation, the State banks as 


All right. 


| hope the Senator will make 


h 
tl 
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banks of issue. That, I know, is the platform of his party. I 
know that wasadvocated very strongly upon the stump. It does 


not appear to be receiving such strong advocacy now; but I hope 
my friend from Alabama will not leave my side and enter upon 
any such dangerous experiment as that advocated by the party 
of which he is a distinguished member. 

Mr. PUGH. If the Senator will allow me a minute, I desire 
to say that isone plank in the Democratic platform that I should 
like to see some respect paid to. I am in hearty codperation 
with the purpose of repealing what I believe to be an unconsti- 
tutional tax and giving to the States the right to bank in their 
own way. I will say to the Senator that I have no doubt there 
would be less danger from that kind of circulation than there is 
to-day from the national banking circulation. 

[ think if the States could be permitted to exercise that 
power it would relieve this whole trouble in relation to the 
stringency in our circulation. Being protected, as I have no 
doubt their circulation would be, to the fullest extent that the 
circulation of the national banks is, these banks would be under 
the eye of the whole country and under the supervision of every 
capitalist. With the amount oftheir circulation and the security 
for it furnished every morning through the press and through 
the telegraph of this country, the people will be advised of the 
security upon which these notes are circulating as perfectly as 
they are to-day of the circulation of the national banks. These 
banks would relieve the stringency and supply the local want of 
circulation, and would avoid one evil which I think is insepa- 
rable from requiring the National Government to supply a cur- 
rency—that is, an equal distribution of it among the people. 

The great objection I have to letting the Government issue 
directly to the people is, that it would be almost impracticable 
tohave an equal circulation of money. Thatevil can be avoided 
through a State bank system, organized and perfected in each 
State, with the information we have got in relation to banking. 

All the talk and apprehension expressed about wild-cat money 
I think is merely intended to revive an old recollection of a sys- 
tem that nobody proposes to revive, and the evils of which can 
easily be avoided. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Mr. President, the questions that have 
been propounded to me during the cursory remarks I have been 
making upon the amendment of my colleague have the admira- 
ble quality of length, and they are remarkable in having lost 
their interrogation points. 

I leave my friend from Alabama, when he shall look up the 
RECORD in the morning, to reconcile for himself the difference 
there seems to be in his statement a few moments ago and that 
which has just fallen from his lips. If it is the constitutional 
power and the constitutional duty of the Government of the 
United States to issue money to its people—and that is the only 
source constitutionally from which it can be issued, and there- 
fore we should not issue through the medium of the national 
banks, but through the Treasury direct—I leave him to recon- 
cle that idea advanced by him with that other when he said but 
now he would not only repeal the 10 per cent tax on State bank 
Circulation, but he would open the door to the old condition, 
where any individual under State laws could open a bank and 
issue circulation. I venture to tell a story that I heard yester- 
Gay from my distinguished friend from Connecticut [Mr. Haw- 
LEY] that I think well characterizes the old condition. 
do not want to be understood as saying that my friend from 


I do not agree that the Senator shall make the 
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[ want the Government itself to exercise its con- | 


I am willing to pass a law to-day, | 
| restoration of anything that smacks of it or is 





AD: 


He 
gvuarded 


estoration of that miserable condition. 
State bank issue would be carefully 
its basis upon State, municipal, and other 


irities would make the issue better than it was in olden times. 


Alabama wants a r 
the 


by State laws, and that 


believes that 


see 


That pro ably would be so us to some States, but as to others, 
I venture the assertion that a financial Pandora’s box would 
open that would rival successfully the old condition so w de- 
scribed by the story told me by my friend from Connecticut, of 
a steamboat captain going down the Mississippi River, being 
| out of wood, had his boat hauled up newer toa wood tion on the 
river bank, and asked whether they had wood for sale. ‘‘Yes, 
plenty of it.” ‘‘Well, will you tike bank of Grenada money?” 
**Yes, we will take that money.” ‘How will you take it?” 
| *Oh,” he said, ‘cord for cord.” [Laughter.] 
That pretty well exemplifies the old state of affairs with its 


r, and I do not desire to see a 
it-all like it 

should 
to 


numerous St)te banks issuing pay 





of the United 


see no constitutional 


Ll believe that the Government 
issue money to its people. | 


states 


objection 


the national-banking system by which those banks, under cure- 
fully guarded restrictions, have become binks of circulation. 


| Think of their safety and compare it with the lack of security 


And I hope he will not, when that time | 





| icates seem to be passing as currency. 


that our Democratic friends seem to desire. Since the mit- 
tion of the national banks in this country, by reason of the careful 
guarding of their circulation by the United States Government, 
there has been issued and redeemed, without the loss of a penny 
to any man who held the paper, $1,521,437,753. Could anything 
be better or safer? It seems to me not. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The Senator is a compendium of all knowl- 
edge upon this as upon many other subjects, and I should like to 


fo 


| ask him if he will kindly advise me, for | have been unable to 


ascertain by an inspection of the law, what authority exists in 
the national banking act for the issuance of clearing-house cer- 
tificates? If the authority does exist, as it must, for it met the 
approval of the Comptroller of the Currency a couple of weeks 
ago, and the banks in New York have issued such certificates to 
the extent of $37,000,000, what is the necessity for issuing circu- 
lation up to the par of theirbonds? If they can discount all their 
paper and issue clearing-house certificates, what need have they 
of the issue of additional circulation to the par of their bonds? 
I ask for information. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Ido not believe thereis any warrant for 
such circulation in the law. Driven to it by the necessities of 
the occasion, these banks have made a substitute of clearing- 


| house certificates, which are merely a formof indebtedness, and 


for them the certificates are practically money. Idonot believe 
there is warrant of law for their circulation as money, but if 
people are content to take the certificates instead of the cash, 
which they can not obtain, but are entitled to, [do not see where 
the remedy is. By common consent these clearing-house certif- 
I doubt very much if 
there is any warrant in law forit. I do not believe it is author- 
ized by any statute, but is in contravention of the law. 

Mr. FRYE. Is anyone obliged to take them? 

Mr. MANDERSON. No one is obliged to take them. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Has the Senator from Nebraska 
any authority for the statement that the clearing-house certif- 
icates have passedascurrency? I have never heard such 
ment before. 

Mr. MANDERSON. They are passing or 
way, as I understand: If I have a depositor’s check on a New 
York bank, payable to my order, and | indorse it and am known 
at that bank, ov, being unknown, am identified as the indorser 
of the check, that bank will say to me, ‘‘ We can not give you the 
currency for this, but we will give you a clearing-house certif- 
icate;’’? and I can, if I please, accept that clearing-house certif- 
icate, which, I say, is simply another form of indebtedness: but 
they can not compel me to take that clearing-house certificate. 

If I see fit to do so I can say to the paying teller, ‘I do not 
want the certificate and will not take it; I want the money; I 
am entitled to currency, and if you do not pay it to me if is an 
act of insolvency, and I will make complaint to the Comptroller 
of the Currency and have your bank closed and an examiner put 
in charge.” 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Thefundamenta: attribute of cur- 
rency would be the paying in and paying out of these clearing- 
house certificates as currency by deposit and reissue, That is 
where the broad line of difference exists. If the Senator knows 
of any bank taking clearing-house certificates as money and is- 
suing them as money, then his stitement would be borne out; 
butl understand such not to be the e 

Mr. MANDERSON. Ido not know how 
simply stating the fact as I underst:nd it; 


a state- 


are used in this 


Se. 
hat may be. I am 


thut is, the clearing- 
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house certificate is presented to the holder of the check instead INCREASE OF NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION, 
of currency, and he takes it if he sees fit. 

While I say I can see no warrant of law in the proposition as 
stated by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. WoLcort], I am not 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed 1 
sideration of the bill (S. 453) to provide for the issue of ¢ 
ing notes to national banks. 

I shall oppose the pzass:ge of this 
President, though believing that it would be greatly in 
by the adoption of the amendment proposed by the Sen 
Nebraska | Mr. ALLEN]. 

[ wish it to be understood in advance that T am not an 
to banks nor to bankers, nor are the particular political . 
people whom I represent opposed to banks or bankers 
we oppose in modern banking is that banks are permitt 
exercise a function of sovereignty in the issuing of pay 
is to be used among the people as money, while it is n 
tender for the payment of all debts. 

We believe that there is a legitimate field for ban 
much so as there is for merchants and physicians; th: 
in any and every community can be made available for 
the highest purposes of civilization. We believe that b 
bankers are us necessary to the conduct of business unde: 
conditions as railways and railway minagers are. 

While that is all true, we have objections to the m 
which modern banking methods are conducted. To ill 
we do not believe that it is a proper function of banking 


sufficiently familiar with the facts as to the clearing-house cer- PPE PR 
a % : ¥ , Mr. PEPPER. 
tificates in the city of New York to be able to state whether the 
present action of the banks is within or without the law. I have 
no question from the fact that their action has been received 
by that great business community in the manner it has, and af- 
r, as it has, very great relief in this dreadful financial dis- 


‘ 
» 
I 


fordin 
tress, that it was one based in wisdom and probably carried out 
within the purview of the law. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. If the Senator will permit me, I have 
never known clearing-house certificates to be used as currency 
or anyattempt to use such certificates as such, except to expedite 
and aid clexrances in the clearing house or by individual banks. 
They are used as currency by the banks themselves in making 
clexrances in the clearing house and paying balances. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I shouldalmost feellike begging pardon 
of the Senate for speaking at such great length upon this bill, 
in which I heartily believe; but I think I am excusable, having 
had so many interruptions. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Can we not now have a vote, Mr. Presi- 
dent ? 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, I desire to say a few words. are es y et 
Mr. HARRIS. I ask the Senator from Kansas to yield to me | 20% which are to circulate as money. We believe 
‘or a moment. Gov ernment, as was so well expressed a litt e while ago 
Mr. PEFFER. Certainly. Senator from Alabama [Mr. PUGH], should issue the n 

the people. We do not, however, believe with that Sen 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. the money should be issued to the people through ba 


Mr. HARRIS. I desire that the Secretary shall read from the | §titutions. | ; . : sa 
top of the first column of the paper which I hold in my hand, That brings us directly to the pending amendment 
the New York World, and which I shall send to the desk, down national banks were established for a patriotic purpos 
to the point I have marked, in order that the Senate may be in- were est iblished at a time when the country was engag 
formed as to the aecuracy of the reports of what is done, not great war, at a time when the b inks had withdrawn their 
only in the Senate, but in the committee rooms of this body. 1 mean their gold and their silver—at a time when the ( 
he Secretary read as follows: ment had no credit except with the people, and the 
anking syste ras established for the “pose “ 
TO FORCE THE FIGHT—AN UNCONDITIONAL REPEAL BILL TO BE REPORTED bi ae putenn cs as est bli hed fo 1 the ae of — 
DO THE SENATE—-VOORHRES CASTS A DECIDING VOTE IN THE FINANCE Com- | DAtional currency so that the people might have in all | 
MITTEE—SENATOR HARRIS DENOUNCES HIM AS A TRAITOR. the country the same kind of a currency with which to t 
Unpleasant words spoken by all the silver Senators—They are angry and | their ordinary dealings one with another. No sooner, h 
will try to-day to prevent a report—it is not likely that they will succeed— | than the banks had an opportunity to make money « 


A long step forward for the repealers—Senator GORMAN introduces an — —e ‘e . Me _s 
amendment to the bank-ctreulation bill intended to pacify Cockret1—The | Tise in the value of bonds which they had deposited, 


Maryland man's policy—Senator JoNEs of Arkansas declares there must | begin the contraction of their currency. If you will g 
be a compromise—He quotes Henry Clews to maintain a statement that | the 30th day of June, 1882, you will find that the circu 
New York bankers are coming around to a compromise—Senators care the national banks at that time was $358.000,000 in 1 

é re R 5 av a GS OVvWO>» ; ) 


for themselves, : a ; : 
[Special to the World. bers. I read from page 39 of the United States Stati 
WASHINGTON, August 17, | Stract for 1893. , 
The Senate Finance Committee decided to-day by a majority of one to re- Mr. PLATT. Was that the highest? 
port favorably to-morrow a bill repealing the purchasing clause of the Mr. PEFFER. That was the highest—$358,742,034 


Sherman act. The vote stood as follows: iy 3 ie = tn alt at ene a4 
Yeas—McPherson, Aldrich, Sherman, Allison, Morrill, Voorhees—6, was @ period during one or two of the months immedia 


Nays—Vest, Vance, Jones (Ark.), Jones (Nev.), Harris—5. ceeding when the circulation was a little higher, I w 
The deciding vote was cast by Chairman VOORHEES exactly as predicted in | jn answer to the question of the Senator from Conne: 


these dispatches on the Sunday before Congress convened. The bill explic- 7 a : ae keredtl= weer 

itly provides for nothing more than repeal. The second section, however, | 50 far as the calendar publication is Concer ned, this is th 
contains a declaration to the effect that the United States has notabandoned | amount which was ever reached. That was in 1S%2 
bimetallism as a monetary system and that every effort shall be made to years after that time the circulation had dropped to a 


ffect an international agreement by which silver shall be restored to its =) RQO QF : 
proper place as a part of the cuneeney. , ' amount of $172,683,850. If you will subtract from that 


The meeting was the most exciting ever held by the Finance Committee. | the amount which was then in process of withdraw 
The silver Senators manifested greatsurprise when Chairman VOORHEERSCast | which United States notes had been withdrawn from 


the deciding vote in favor of reporting the bill, and Senator HARRIS made a . Ty. ceed al 3 4 
bitter speech, in which he denounced Senator VOORHEES asatraitor, not only | 20d placed in the Treasury, you will find that the n iti 


to silver, but to his friends, He continued with sarcastic allusions to the | circulation on the 30th day of June,1890, was about 31 

efiect that the Administration, by the free disposition of patronage, had ap- : : as eimai »nati al hankra withd 

parently succeeded in changing the views which Senator VOORHERS had been n 50, during those eight yoars th. national banks withd 

supposed to hold hitherto. circulation money which was then out, which there was: 
Senator HARRIS was excited and did not mince words. Language such as | reason for withdrawing, in the neighborhood of $235 

he used was probably never heard before in the Finance Committee room. 2 neiereamenr omate onal) +h. 
Senator VOORHEES maintained as muchcomposure as possible and replied $240,000,000 of currency eS I understand very well u 

that it was neither the time nor the place forsuch remarks. Theother silver | Which is given for this withdrawal of money, and it is 


Senators then began to make unpleasant observations, and the committee | which I wish to call the attention of the Senate as to 
suddenly adjourned in a very disagreeable mood. gerous power which the people of the United States 
Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I simply desire to say that | trusted to this banking system, that at a time when t! 
there is not one single word of truth nor is there a shadow of | needed more money, every day more money, our popu! 
foundation for the statements contained there as to the methods | increasing, our business was expanding, our interests w: 
of proceeding in the committee room. Itis due to the Senator | plying inevery department of industry, and in all the 
from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES], but more due to myself, that I | of life the people were needing more money—at that 
should say distinctly—and every member of the committee would | banks deliberately began to withdraw their currency, 
bear testimony if called upon, but I do not choose to call—that | tinued it at the rate of about $32,000,000 a year. ; 
there was not an unkind or a disrespectful word used by any To show that there was no business necessity for doin 
member of the committee. Senators interchanged views in a | call attention to the fact that in 1879, when resumption \ 
polite and courteous and orderly manner, voted their opinions, | gun, or was said to have begun, until the date in 188-1 
and the matter was ended ; but no vote wastaken yesterday, and | I have referred, the banks had continually increased t 
that is an account purporting to be of the proceedings of yester- | culation at the rate of about nine and a half million « 
day. The votes that were taken were taken this morning. | year. If there was any business necessity for increas! 
{Laughter}. circulation during those four years, there was an add 
But, as I said, my self-respect, my respect for the Senator | sity fora continuation of that increase during the rem 
from Indiana, and, for that matter, every other member of that | eight years and up to the present time. 
committee, would forbid the use of the lurid language which is If a like increase had been continued, we should have 
attributed to me in that report. [Laughter.] 1890 an increase from that source alone of about ninet) 
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1893. 


one hundred million d 
drawn, would have given us largely 

tional currency. If that had been kept in circulation in connee- 
tion with the issuing of silver mon y under the Bland act. 
might have been done under it law, there would have been 
no panic to-day—this extraordinary session of 
not have been ealled in the hottest and most unhealthy season 
of the year in order to supply the people with money. 


ars, Which, added to what was with- 
ly over $300,.000.000 of addi- 





+ 


Congress would 


Mr. President, returning to the withdrawal of the bank cir- 
culation, there was only one reason for it. It was simply the 


selfishness of the banking people, theselfishness of the bankérs. 


Ladmit that we are all governed by selfish impulses, and we 
ought to be. I would not give a farthing for a man or a woman 
or « boy or a girl who had no love of self and had no disposition 

But, as | id at the outset of my remarks, 
for the very purpose, and for 
‘commodating bankers, but of provid- 
t] le. At that time the objec 


to acquire for self, snid 
the banking system. w 
the only purpose, not of 
ing 2 national currency for the peop 
was largely one of patriotism and devotion to the 
of the people; but now we find, instead of continuing that policy, 
when it was to the individual benefit and advantage of the bank- 
ers that they might withdraw their bonds and put them upon 
the open market at 15, 25, or 30 per cent m, that was 
done, not to accommodate and benefit the but to accom- 
modate and benefit tl 

So, I repeat that g 
now conducted; they are not a safe depository for 
people’s confidence or the people’s funds. 

But, going on a little 


8 prov ided 


best interests 


premi 
people, 
emselves. 

they are a dangerous institution as they are 
for either the 





ups have oecasion to re- 


turn to that again before I g the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON], for whom | have the greatest respect, 
in calling attention to the possible or probable benefits to be 
derived from the enactment of the pending bill into law, gave 


us to understand that probably as much as $50,000,000 of addi- 
tional currency would be given to the people. Mr. President, a 
few days ago I had the honor to introduce a bill in the Senate 
providing for the issuance immediately of $300,000,000 of paper 
money, Treasury notes, just the same as weare now issuing. 
There isa very simple method of getting money to the people 
without the intervention of banks. 

In addition to that, the bill to which I have referred provides 
that whenever persons holding Government bonds or any other 
Government securities desire to exchange them for the money 
provided under the bill, the Secretary of the Treasury shall have 
authority to make the exchange. 
devotion to the interestsof the people, the banks are really anx- 
ious toexchange their bonds in order that tl 
rency and give it to the people, let us enact this bill which I 
have spoken of. It is a very short one, and it can be passed in 


‘ 


fifteen or twenty minut 


5bo,Uina 


they propose now, as did their predecessors of Wall street in 1861, 


to prey upon the misfortunes of the people, or whether they are | 


the country did when 
we, 100,000 or 


willing todo as the common peopie ol 
the President asked for troops, say ‘' Here they 
300,000 strong, and more if you want them.” 

But Wallstreet was ready to come to the rescue of the country 
by the purchase of depreciated bonds at 12 per cent interest on 
the loan. That kind of patriotism, Mr. President, at one time 
surfeited the country, and the people are tired of it. 

Iam satisfied that lam giving expression to the voice of 75 
per cent of the people of the United States at large and 90 per 
cent of the working people of the country, when I say that the 
national banks as banks of issue must go, that their time for use- 
fulness has expired, and that they need no longer eumber the 
earth. 

Now, a little further. One friend, a Senator, suggested to 
me a moment ago that this amendment is probably unconstitu 
tional. I think I have heard that word before. He suggester 
that possibly if the amendment should be adopted and the bil 
enacted into a law and bonds were deposited, the inter 


4 





st would 


have to be paid and the Government would be bound for it. Be 


that as it may, the banks prebably are the only ones who would 
question the authority of the National Legislature in the prem- 
ises. All I have to say is, thatif they are not willing to accept 
this new contract which would be provided in the law, they are 
not obliged to do so. I thank God and the American people 
that we are able to make our own money, and the people have 
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es. Then we shallhaveanopportunity to | 
test the patriotism and sincerity of these people as to whether | 
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pirit of patriotic | 


hey may get cur- | 


faith in the Government and the Government's promises, not- | 
withstanding the message we had from the first officer of the | 


Government a few days ago, that the cause of this trouble was 
that the people distrusted the ability of the Government to make 
good its promises. Away with such philosophy as that! 

But another point—and I wish to impress that especially upon 
the attention of Senators who are urging this bil—isthat there 
is nothing in the present law to prohibit the banks from in- 
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1 1 in i put to ( 
na ¢ ¢ Liy the g ne that i: | I ( 
gonian began to dese the immense a! 
the moose and the elk, w ; intiers exten rom | to 
in ith from point to poin W hen < \ 
to get through eto ts with tl el t 
that that was the elk’s busiress da not 

L answe mv friend now itis é ) 
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int ests of the peopl old the onds é ! 
used the money for other purposes 

if there 18 that spirit of patriotism which we are ti 
among the bankers of to-d they « ( ifford 
little premium upon bonds which are now out. ‘The 
them somewhere, I do not care where, and bh 
with money. 

We are told DY tne Lor oO Mr. MA 
DERSON | that the capitalization of t ie Sta N 
braska is about $10,000,000 and their cire tion about $2.00 
Those peopie co ild very @ sily increase the > clire tion a 
millions more with a very slight pecuniary effort; b stend « 
doing that, they and the other bankers of the count 
they must be fattened still more at the public crib. Th: 
posit wnount to $20,000,000, but they w d the ) : ) 
the meney of their depositors than upon their own. 

The true policy, Mr. President, it seems to me, so far as the 
national banking system isconcerned as banks of e, is to get 
rid of them as soon we can, und not only! ‘ t m 
but to diseourage them, and to plac Oo re dunvero ) 
n their hands. 

The Senator from Nebraska called attention to ) 
excusing the bankers for selling their bond t 
the irr’ \ One was that the bond Lud 
rendering 1 circulation based upon t n un 
pa vely, Ol ) : id anothe1 vas 1 t 
Lee i 1¢ 

Now i save tO il é tle m ¢ thn 
that interest rates wet ot redueed. and h 
1% any time so tar ial banks I eco! ihe 
prescribes } national banks may charge, and pro 
hibits them f1 wging anything more than that. In St: 
where there is eg rate established, the ban may ch 
that rate and no m ind in States where no rate s bee 
t shed by la nks may c re 7 per cent do 
SO tl I LtUtec : » oO b vO d 71 ‘ 
wh ot regulated by the State w of int 
been no decrease in the! rf nterest so far as t 
banks are coneerned, but in practice there ha 
an increase in the rate of interest Seve 4 3 
higher to the farmer and the wage-worker than 10 per cent 
ten or a dozen years-ago, by renson of the dep ition of 1 
erty 

Then, our people have fallen—no: I will recall th word ‘* fal- 
len”—lI was going to say that we had fallen into the error, but 
we have simply continued the error, of supposing that « 
dollar of money whieh is provided for the people bv the Gov 
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kind of ani 
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There is no nec 


ment must get to them through some 
institution, an interest-charging institution. 
sity for that whatever. 

Senators ask, why not utilize the banks for the purpose of get- 
ting circulation out tothe people. For the very reason that the 
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banks are an intermediary agency, charging the people enormous 
rates of interest before they can obtain the money, and now in 
this trying time one of the greatdifficulties we have is that banks | 
are not willing to lend their customers money. 

A little w go we had a very interesting discussion here | 
upon the matter of the issuance of clearing-house certificates. 
There is no re:son whatever for that sort of business transac- 
it the banks were not willing to let their custom- 
. From all over the country comes theery, ‘‘ We 
can not get money.”” The Senator from Georgia [Mr. GORDON] | 
the other day spoke in eloquent terms concerning the condition 
of his people. We can not get money from our banks. 

[ have ina very brief period received letters from my own 
people. In one case I was asked for pecuniary assistance by a 
friend, for the very reason that no sort of security would be 
taken in the banks for money; yet there is money lying idle, | 
millions—I was going to say thousands of millions: that would 
not do—but hundreds of millions of dollars lying idle in the 
bank vaults to-day that ought to be out doing duty as money 
among people who are able to give as good security as four or 
six months ago, and some of them more able to do so; but be- 
cause of the selfishness of the bankers, because of their dread of 
something, the people can not withdraw even the money they | 
have in the banks, in many instances, and the savings deposit- 
ors are compelled to comply with the provision of law which 
authorizes the banks to require sixty days’ notice before their | 
money can be withdrawn. So to-day it is the banking interests 
of the country that are bringing about this disaster, and no 
other interest--not one—and yet we are asked to place more 
power in their hands, more money in their hands, and they are 
unwilling to pay out what they have. No, Mr. President, not | 
another dollar to the national banks—not one. 

[ believe in selecting our own agencies for getting money to 
the people. I will not discuss that point, but doubtless Senators 
will ask in theirown minds, if they do not openly, ‘* What would 
you give us instead of the banks? How would you manage this 
thing if you were not willing to intrust it to the banks?” I | 
would adopt a system as simple as the post-office system. I 
would get money to the people as easily and with a substantial 
cheapness equal to the delivery of postage stamps. I would 
establish Government agencies, I would transform our pres- 
ent national banking system into a Government system, re- 
lieving about 90 per cent of them and leaving the business to be 
done by 10 per cent, and we should save money not only in the 
transaction of the business, but in the reduction of the rates of 
interest. 

I was asked bya very good friend this morning in reference to 
the bill I introduced afew daysago—he wasonce governor of the 
State of Kunsas, a gentleman who stands high in pointof intelli- 
gence and in every other respect—‘' How would you get your 
money into circulation; what provision have you made for that 
in your bill?” ‘ Well,” said I, ** knowing the aversion that what 
is commonly calied the business interests have to a scheme that | 
I hive proposed, and shall again in due time, I have suggested 
avery simple proviso—that is to say, that the $300,000,000 of | 
Treasury notes should be covered into the Treasury just as fast 
as they are prepsred and ready for issuance: that they shall be 
ch iged to the Treasurer, credited tothe available funds for use, | 
and piid out the same asother moneys.” If there should be any 
objection to that when it comes to the test, of course we shall 
hear it in this body. 

But it seems to me, Mr. President, there is one way by which 
we can get this money into circulation. I, however, would take 
a different course had I the power. I would establish in every 
State Government agencies, and I would send the money there | 
to the people who are to use it. I would send it to the capital of | 
Rhode Island, to the capital of Connecticut, of Massachusetts, of 
California, of Minnesota, of Kansas, of Nebraska, of New Hamp- 
shire—to where it is needed, and where it will be used by the 
people. 

I would let them have it upon precisely the same terms, so far 
as security is concerned, that our present much-vaunted system | 
of national banks lets them have it upon—goodsecurity, whether | 
real or personal—and I would let them have it at actual cost, the 
same as we give them the postage stamps at actual cost, and it 
does not cost a farthing over 1 cent to prepare and issue money 
when you do not haye to borrow it. The business of lending 
money does not cost more than 1 per cent if you doa business as | 
large as $2,000,000 a year. 

I had the honor soon after I became a member of this body to 
offer a resolution asking the Committee on Finance to inquire 
into this very subject in view of what is now before us. I asked | 


tion, except ft 


ers have money 





that the committee be instructed to inquire what it cost to lend | 
money to the people, what it cost banks, what it cost loan agen- 
cies, and what it cost every class of people engaged in the busi- | 
ness of lending money to the people, so as to get at the actual | 
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cost of the business of money lending. The resolution was very 
politely but decorously side-tracked, to usea Western phrase. | 
have never heard of it since, and do not expect to unless in the 


| renewed form in which it will come to the Senate after awhile. 


This matter has to be met, I say to Senators. Weare now 


| face to face with this very question, and it has to be met sooner 
| or liter, ond the time is not far distant when the people in self- 


defense, in defending themselves against the power of co -ora- 
tions, the power of the money-changers, and the insolence of Wa 
street, will be compelled to take this matter into their own 


| hands, prepare their own money, issue it through their own 
| agencies, and then, in my humble judgment, and notunti! then, 


we shall have prosperity in this country. So long as we intrust 


| our business affairs and our business policy to the bankers snd 
| speculators, we may only expect the increase of slave conditions 


from this time on until a salutary change is effected. 

[ shall not occupy the attention of the Senate longer. I[ ex- 
pect when we come to discuss the provisions of the bill reported 
this morning by the majority of the Committee on Fin: nce, as 
well as the one proposed by the minority, to have something 
further to say on pertinent points; but, for the present, my objex 
has been simply to express this thought to the Senate, that it 
was time to get rid of the national bank as banks of issue. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. PEFFER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Government should provide for the issue 
of a volume of money sufficient to do the money work of this 
country today—what is demanded by our industries—would not 
that have the effect of driving the surplus cash in this countr 
out of every banking institution into productive industries, and 
by that means set the wheels of industry at work? 

Mr. PEFFER. Yes, I think it would do that, and I think it 
would do more. I think it would show to the people of th 
country that we, as their representatives, have more faith in the 
whole people, in the power of the Government which expresses 
the will of the whole people, than we have in a few of the people 
It would give to our working people a courage that they will 
never get until we do take that step, I will say to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

It is evident this trimming of measures, this evading of the 
main issue, this disposition to crowd out of sight the interests of 
the people and pander to the interests of banking corporations, 
speculators, and gold gamblers,is what, more than any other one 
thing, has brought this distress upon the country. Nothing 
would so revive the confidence of the common people of th 
country—and they are the people of this country, 95 per cent o 
them—it would show to them that we, their legislators, have 
faith in them, that we have faith in their power to produce, we 
have faith in their loyalty, we have faith in their person 1! and 
in their communal integrity. 

When I use the word ‘‘communal” I refer to communities, 
because I do not want my newspaper friends to quote the word 
‘*communal” as the old anti-Quaker quoted the word ‘ aboli 
tion.” It would give faith to the people in all of their relations 
that we have contidence in them and in their producing power 
and that every obligation we enter into we shall make good. 

If Congress will agree at once, or after reasonable debate, to 
issue even one hundred million of Treasury notes it will go that 


| far toward restoring the confidence of the people. 


Mr. CALL. Mr. President, before the vote is taken upon the 
amendment I think the Senate should have some correct appre- 
hension of the law and the practice in regard to national banks, 
their reserve, and the amount of currency which is required to 
be withheld. It has been stated, and the impression has been 
made in debate, that 25 percent of the circulation of these banks 
was required to be held as a reserve. The statute upon this sub- 
ject, it will be perceived, reads as follows: 


Sxco, 6191. Every national banking association in either of the following 
cities: Albany, Baltimore, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit 
Louisville, Milwaukee, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg 
St. Louis, San Francisco, and Washington, shall at all times have on ha! 
in lawful money of the United States, an amount equal to at least 25 pe 
centum of the aggregate amount of its notes in circulation and its depos! 


It will be easily perceived that the deposits of banks exceed in 


| avast proportion the amount of the notes in circulation—as, for in- 


stance, in New York City, on the 30th day of September, LS8°2, 
the deposits were $391,038,400, and the reserve required from 
this was $43,760,700. The notes in circulation, therefore, prac- 
tically in this great mass of deposits and circulation were an in- 


| significant amount. Really the entire amount of these notes 


might well have been and probably were in circulation, the de- 
posits furnishing far more than a sufficient amount to complete 
the entire reserve required by the law. 

I have here a statement from one of the most distinguished 


| and brightest young men in the country, who is vice-president 
of a national bank, but whose sympathies are largely with the 
Administration and its policy and the interest of the people as 
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he regards it. Listening to this debate from the galleries he 
has sent me the following memorandum, which I present for 
consideration: 
\t the present price of United States bonds, circulation of 90 per cent, 
would yield the banks on actual investment more than 12 per cent 


say a bank purchases $100,000 4 per cent bonds at 110..........-...--- $110, 000 
Voorhees bill passes they will receive interest on $100,000 cir 

1 m; say interest at 6 per cent ? ; 8 000 

Interest from $100,000 bonds at 4 per cen aetr 1° 000 

10, 000 

Less interest, 6 per cent on $110,000 actually invested_............... 8 600 

Profit 3, 400 


In cities outside of reserve cities b inks are required to keep 
15 per cent of their deposits and circulation available in cash, 
the balance with reserve agent, and5 per centredemption fund 


| ton [Mr. Squi 


other words, if a bank has an aggregate of 15 per cent, in- | 


ding cash and with reserve agent, and 5 percent redemption 
fund, the law is complied with. 

So, in point of fact, the reserve of the circulating notes is in- 
significant and is not to be considered as a factor in diminishing 
the profits of the bank. I submit this statement for considera- 
tion without taking further part in the debate, with the remark 
that certainly some system can be devised by which an interest 
of 4 per cent upon bonds and 6 per cent upon the credit of the 


United States would not be exacted from the people in the in- | 


terest and for the benefit of afew persons incor pora ted as banks 
and engaged in loaning money based on the public credit granted 
by law exclusively to them. 
‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the junior Senator from Nebraska| Mr. ALLEN], on which 
the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

I 


Mr. GEORGE. Let it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 
The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add to the bill the follow- 
Provided further, That the margin of the bonds used as a basis for the notes 


issued under this act shall cease to draw interest during the time said notes, 

or any part thereof, are outstanding and unredeemed; and the issuance of 

I sunder thisact shall be deemed and taken to be conclusive evidence that 

1 wner of such bonds assents to this proviso: And provided still further, 

t nothing in this act contained shall be so construed as to commit the 
vernment to the policy of a permanent national debt, or to prevent the 

prompt payment of all outstanding interest-bearing obligations as fast as 
ey mature 

T he PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll 
on agreeing to the amendment of the junior Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. ALLEN]. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CALL (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Vermont {[Mr.PRocroR]. If he were here I should 
vote “yea.” I do not know how he would vote. 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). I havea general 
pair with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH]. He is absent, 





and Iam not advised how he would vote; but if he were present | 


Ishould vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. MANDERSON (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN]. I under- 
stood from him this morning that he is in favor of the bill and 
opposed to all amendments. I therefore feel privileged to vote, 
and vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. MORRILL (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS]. If he were present 
Ishould vote ‘‘ nay.” 


Mr. PLATT (when his name was calle@). Iam paired with | 
the Senator from Virginia |Mr. HUNTON]. If he were present | 


Ishould vote *‘ nay.” 

Mr. VANCE (when his name was called). On this question I 
am paired with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. MCMILLAN]. If 
e were present I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

. WALTHALL (when his name was called). I am paired 

with an junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Dixon]. 

The roll eall was concluded. 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam puired with the Senator from Pennsy l- 
vania [Mr.CAMERON]. If he were present I should vote ‘‘ yea,’ 
nd | understand he would vote “nay.” 


Mr. PUGH. Iwas requested to state that the Senator from | 


wt orgia[Mr. COLQUITT] is absent from the Senate on account of 
le con lition of his he th. If he were present he would vote 
. DUBOIS. I - p' iired with the junior Senator from New 

ersey [Mr. SmrrH]. Can his colleague [Mr. MCPHERSON] tell 
me how he would <A on this question? 

Mr. = PHERSON. My colleague would vote nay.” 

Mr. DUBOIS. Then I shall vote. I vote ‘ nay.” 

Mr. AL LISON. I desire to state that mye olleague [Mr. WIL- 
SON] is absent from the sessions on account of illness. He hasa 
general pair with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. CoLQuITt]. 


If my colleague were here he would vote “niy” Iu tind 
from the Sen:tor from Alabim M PuGH] that the Senator 
from Georgia | Mr. COLQUITT] would vote * yea.” 

Mr. PUGH. He would vote *‘ yea.” 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon I i thorized to announce that 
the Senator from Washington |Mr. SQuIR is paired on this 
question with the Senator tro \ ! Mr. PUGH]. 

Mr. PUGH (after havin ot a 1 fl uitive). I with 
draw my vote and stand prired with the Senator from Washing- 


Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Ifthe Senator from W 





[Mr. SQUIRE| were here he would vote ‘‘ nay ” on thi 
ment. 

Mr. QUA Y [have a er ] p ir wi 1 the Sen 
Alabama [Mr. Mor AN]. ifhe w re pres nt [should vot 
T also desire to I oO ( the p lr of? coll Mo. ¢ AM N} 
with the Senator from South Carolina |Mr. BuTLER}. Ly 
colleague were pres nt he would vote “niy 

Mr. PALMER (after having voted in the nevative 
draw my vote. lam paired with the Senator from Nort ikota 
|Mr. HANSBROUGH|I. [do not know how he would vots 

| were present [ should vote ‘*‘n -, 

VEST (after having voted inthe affirmative). I voted in- 
|advertently. I remember now that I am paired upon tl yond- 
ing measure and all amendments with the Senator from G gia 
[Mr. GORDON]. J do not know how he would vote on thi es- 
tion. I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. VILAS. I desire to announce that my collea ‘ Mr. 
MITCHELL of Wisconsin] is detsined from the Chamber to-d Ly 
by sickness. If my colleague were pr-sent he would vote ‘* nay.” 

Mr. CHANDLER (after having voted in the negative’. de- 
sire to announce that | have a qualified pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from New York |Mr. MURPHY]. who is necessari nt. 
I am, however, at liberty to vote upon this question and have 
voted. 





The result was announced—yeas 11, nays 39; as follows: 


YEAS—Ii1 
Allen, Coke Kyle Peffer, 
Bate Irby, Martin, Roach 
Berry, Jones, Ark., Mills 
NAYS—39. 
Aldrich, Frye, Lindsay, Stewart, 
Allison, Gallinger, McPherson, Stockbridge, 
| Caffery, Gibson, Manderson, Teller 
Camden, Gorman, Mitchell, Oregon, Turpie 
Carey, Gray, Pasco, Vilas 
Chandler, Hale Perkins, Voorhees, 
Cullom, Hawley, Pettigrew, Wash burn, 
Davis Higgins Power White, ¢ . 
Dubois, Hill, Sherman, White, La. 
Faulkner, Hoar, Shoup, 
NOT VOTING—35 
Blackburn, Dolph, Mitchell, Wis., Ransom, 
Brice, George Morgan, Smith 
Butler, Gordon, Morrill, Squire, 
Call, Hansbrough, Murphy, Vance 
Cameron, Harris, Palmer, Vest 
Cockrell, Hunton Platt, Walthall, 
Colquitt, Jones, Nev., Proctor, Wilson, 
Daniel, Lodge Pugh, Wolcott. 
Dixon, McMillan, Quay, 
So the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. COCKRELL. I now offer the amendment which I have 


already sent to the desk, and which was submitted on the 16th 


| instant. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendmert proposed by 
the Senator from Missouri will be read. ; , 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to amend the bill by adding 
as a new section the following: 





SECTION That, upon the delivery and surrender of any of the United 
States bonds known as the funded loan of 1891, continued at 2 per cent in 
terest and payable at the option of the United States, by the holder and owner 
thereof to the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
receive, cancel, and destroy such bond or bonds, and shall issue and deliver 
in exchange and payment therefor an amount of United States leg ender 
notes, commonly known as greenbacks, in the same form ; ord said 
United States notes, equal in amount to the face value of such bond or nds 


with the accrued interest thereon 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on recing 
to the amendment submittea by the Senator from Missouri | Mr. 
COCKRELL]. 

Mr. COCKRELL. This amendment simply provides that in 
voluntary exchange for $25,364,500 of the funded loan of 1891, 


which was payable in September, 189!, bearing then 4} per cent, 
which was then continued at the option of the Government at 
the reduced rate of 2 per cent per annum, J recrac ‘Ur ited 
States legal-tender notes, equivalent to the ren va and ac- 


ug 
of ‘the Treas- 


crued interest. shall be delivered bv the Seeret: ry 
shment of the 


ury, and that shall be a payment and exting ‘ 
bonds. 
There is no compulsion about it; it simply permits the holders 








OO ee ae ne 


Saeed: oi ere bake a eee 
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of the bonds to surrender them voluntarily to the Secretary of 
the Treasury and reeeive in exchange and in payment and ex- 
tinguishment of them an equal amount of United States legal- 
tender notes. The bonds were payable in 1891. There was not 
money then in the Treasury to pay them, and the bondholders 
agreed to continue them at the option of the Government at 2 
per cent interest. 


Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Dol understand the Senator from | 
Missouri to say that these bonds are now demand obligations of | 


the United States? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Can the holder of the bonds pre- 
sent them and demand payment now? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I said, at the option of the Government. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I thought so. 

Mr. BERRY. I wish to ask the Senator from Missouri if, in 
continuing these bonds, the holder can come in at any time and 
demand payment on the bonds; or do I understand him to say 
that it is an indefinite option of the Government never to pay 
unless the Government wants to do so? Is it not the option of 
the Government to pay them at any time, but at the same time 
are not the bonds already past due,and can not payment be de- 
manded at any period? 

Mr. COCKKELL. I presume there is no question in the world 
but that the holders of these bonds may demand payment ac- 
eording to the original terms of the bond; but when the bonds 
were payable the United States arranged with the holders that 
they should continue to be paid by the United States at any time, 
at the option or choice or pleasure of the United States. The 
reason why they were not paid was because there was not money 
enough in the Treasury. Had there been money enough in the 
Treasury they would have been paid. Now, if there was any ar- 
rangement between the bondholders and the Government that 
these bonds should not be presented for redemption by the hold- 
ers of them, I have never seen any notice of it. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. COCKRELL. With pleasure. 

Mr. ALLISON. I desire to call the attention of the Senator 
to his answer made to the Senator from Arkansas. I have not 
seen the conditions upon which the bonds were extended, but I 
understand they have stamped upon them a statement that they 
are payable at the pleasure of the United States, and that is an 
agreement between the holder of the bondsand the United States. 
Therefore, it is impossible, as suggested by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas, that the bonds shall be paid at the option of the holders 
of them. 

Mr.COCKRELL. Iamnotadvisedas to that particular point. 
The particular arrangement the Secretary of the Treasury then 
made has never been published so far as I haveseen. We know 
the fact that the bonds were due and payable. We know the 
fact that they were all paid off except these; that there was not 
money enough in the Treasury then to pay these bonds, and they 
were continued at 2 per cent interest, with the right on the part 
of the United States to pay them at any time. Whether that 
carried with it an obligation on the part of the holders of the 
bonds that they should not present them is an immaterial ques- 
tion. Itis wholly immaterial tothis question, because my amend- 
ment does not propose to compel the bondholders to present them. 
All that we are proposing to do is to extend to the bondholder 
the privilege to voluntarily surrender his bond and take an 
equivalent amount of United States legal-tender notes, and his 
bond to be destroyed. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Letme state the exactfacts. The holder 
of the bonds surrendered his option to the Government when the 
bonds were extended, and gave the Government the option to 
pay when it pleased. That appears to-day upon the face of the 

nds. So it is an obligation of the Government which may be 
paid at any time when the Government hasfunds to payit. The 
effect of the Senator’s amendment, I understand, will be simply 
to exchange notes for an obligation of the Government which is 
subject alone to the Government's option, upon which to-day the 
banks have issued circulation. I think each and everyone of 
these bonds is held by national banks. There is circulation out 
to-day upon the bonds to the extent of 90 per cent, and if this bill 
passes it will give the banks 100 per cent of circulation, or up to 
the face value. of.the bonds. The proposition of the Senator 
from Missouri would simply inflict upen the Government, by 
changirg the bond to greenbacks, another demand obligation; 
it would exchange a postponed obligation for a demand obliga- 
tion, and call in the circulation which is already out on the 
bonds. 

Mr. MILLS. If the circulation is issued as proposed by. the 
bill, would not the people of the United States get the benefit 
of $25,000,000, if that is the amount, at the same time that they 
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continue to pay interest on the bonds? Under this amx 
the people would get the $25,000,000 0f circulation with th 


| and interest extinguished. That is all there is of it. 


Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator from Texas is awa: 
fact that this proposition opens anew the long-protract: 
that has taken place in the Senate upon the question o! 
tension of the greenbacks. That is practically what it 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I said about all th 
necessary, I think, for me to say when the pending ame 
was first presented. Thess bonds are now held entire 
tional banks. When the Government of the United st 
the right to pay them off, when they matured, the ba 
ferred to continue them at 2 per cent interest, instead , 
order to avail themselves of the currency issued upon th 
of the bonds then outstanding. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Would it interrupt the Senator to 


| on what authority he says the national banks own them 


Mr. SHERMAN. Because nobody else in the world 
the national banks would do such a thing as that; and 
it because—— 

Mr. COCKRELL. It is very strange, because in the r 
the Comptroller of the Currency it is not put down. 

Mr. SHERMAN, [ think the Senator will find that 
was held by the banks. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I donot know anything about it, | 
is the report of the Comptroller of the Curreney. In1§ 
were of these bonds $21,825,350. 

Mr. SHERMAN. There were about $24,000,000 outst 

Mr. COCKRELL. There were $25,364,500 of these boi 
they were all registered. Therefore they know where t 
because they have a record of every one of them. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Asa matter of course I could not 
cause I have not inquired where the bonds are, but th« 
doubt at all that the arrangement was made to enable t 
tional banks to keep outstanding the circulation that w 
upon these bonds. If the Government of the United St 
paid off the bonds as a matter of course the cireulati: 
banks would have had to have been withdrawn and thus 1 
the amount of circulation outstanding. Therefore, asa matt 
convenience, and it was avery profitable arrangement { 
Government, the rate of interest was reduced from 4 to 
cent, and the banks were authorized under the law to 
the bonds and draw out circulation for them. 

When I say I have no doubt all these bonds are now wit 
by the Treasury as security for circulation, I only say w! 
lieve to be true, because I have notinquired into the matt 
of course no private bondholder would have surren 
bends unless he could get some advantage in holding t! 
side of the interest. at 2 per cent. That is very clear. 
ject of this arrangement would be to relieve the nation 
from the necessity of withdrawing about $21,000,000 fro 
lation; and now the bonds are payable at the pleasur 
United States. 

Mr. President, I said the other day that for the Go 
of the United States, at this time especially, to attempt t 
off these bonds, or to give a holder of the bonds an) 
privilege, would be a very unbusinesslike transac 
would save only 2 per cent, and what kind of an obligati 
we give in place of that? We would take up the $21,\) 
$22,000,000, whatever the amount may be. We would 
pay for those, how? By the issue of new greenbacks; | 

argement of the greenback issue. That raises a q 
great difficulty and of great importance, which would | 
effect upon the credit and currency of the country than 
almost any other discussion that we could now originate 
are many propositions. The honorable Senator from 
[Mr. PEFFER] proposed to issue $300,000,000 of greenbacks 

Now, to increase the volume of greenbacks upon t)iis 
margin, it seems to me, would bean act of folly. Wh 
man would, in the present condition of the money m irk 
his note of hand, payable on demand in gold coin, ino! 
off a debt that he is not bound to pay except at pleasure, | 
only 2 per cent interest? Ought not the United States t 
cise the same discretion and wisdom, the same care fo 
lic interest, that a private citizen would show in his own : 
It seems to me the proposition is monstrous. I would 
deal rather vote for the other proposition, that a perso! 

a 4 per cent bond, bearing interest at 4 per cent a year, t 
much as these bonds bear, shall, wpon the demand of th 
of the bond, receive an additional amount of greenbacks 

That proposition, I believe, would be rejected als 
wrong in principle. The Government of the United St 
not now increase its demand liabilities. It is not safe t 
The very fact that we were increasing our demand liabili 
the purchase of silver bullion which was stored in our Tre 5U\) 
tended somewhat to produce the alarm which was creitcc. It 
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w! s the fe and at onetime the anno nt, tha h n 
States Would pay for the Tre sury notes er that crent tine 
disturbance in the London market and caused the withdraw ( 
og dand the sen ing over of our curities. Woul ) \ 
fol us to undertake to give our demand liability now fo 
besring only 2 per cent interest, when that note migh 


sented the next day for payment in coin when it gets ir to t 
hands of people, or into t 
called, or the b nke 

Would any prua nt man. would ar y gove nment,. W 


rs or brokers 


ould any- 





bor y be fool e snough LO ule Lak at Lis perLod of time, when 
there is such a demand for currency, to make this exchange, to 
give current money, which now is at a premium of 2 or 3 cents 
even over gold or silver, or anything else, for bonds? Sir, V 
would take these Treasury notes and demand gold for them or 
sell the Treasury mn a premiun 

ir. President, | think my Oo rable friend fh i Mis 





i, who is é ’ man, would do what | 
has now proposed here to be done by the people of the United 
States. [Lam quite sure |] Such a proposi j 
this, by raisin the question whether we shall increase the 
amount of greenbacks in this country at this time of distress, 
would probably create more distrust, more doubt as to our pur- 
pose to maintain all our money at the standard value in gold 
a 
{ trust, theref 


ceneri 


would not. 


ore, that this amendment will be promptly voted 
down, as well as the proposition which I believe originated with 
my colleague ee other House |Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio}, a very 
worthy member of that body, and which I believe has been of- 
fered here as an amendment to the pending bill. It proposes 
that any holder of the $500,000,000 0f bonds outstanding may ta 

th ind deposit them in the Treasury of the U nited 
Statesand demand either United States notes for them or Treas- 
ury notes under the law of 1890 and convert this interest-bear- 
ing bond into a demand liability. Suppose thatthere was a bur- 
den of $500,000,000, or $400,000,000, or even $100,000,000, drawn 
upon the Treasury of the United States at thistime, when cur- 
yis scarce. Mr. President, it would shake the foundations 
of our credit. 

[t would not be wise to doit. It seems to me that the only 
way to do it would be to open virtually the issue of greenbacks 
to repeal the act for the resumption of specie payments, and to 
go back to the standard we had after the war, with paper money 
fluctuating day by day. No one desires that. The Government 
of the United States is strong, rich, powerful; able to maintain 

very dollar of its money par with gold or in silver coin, but 
it is not able any more than any private citizen is able now to 
assume new obligations. What manufacturer, what banker, 
what broker, what citizen will now assume an obligation? Debts 
are perilous now. No man will contract an obligation who can 
avoid it, and, therefore, mills are shutting up, all sorts of busi- 
ness is being deranged, railroads are being turned over to re- 
ceivers. Ditfic it kind occur on account of debts 
against parties that they can not pay, or it which they 
can not meet. 

If the people of the U 
time to meet th 
give to the holder 
sent them OF ] I 
silver coin o Tre agury 


ose bonds 


renc 





ilties of th 


Lerest 


unde rt uke at this 
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nited States should 

payment of $500,000,000 of 
: of our bonds not now due the option to pr 

t any moment of time, either in gold o1 
notes, convertible into gold or silver 
coin, it would o an act of imprudence which could not be meas- 
ured by money. think, therefore, ths t thi asure of re! : f, 
which I believe will do some good, and a great deal of good, had 
better be passed just as it is, without any 
embarrass its object. I believe the effect of it will be 
mediately $20,060,000 of bank notes will be iss 
$50,000,000. 

But my honorable friend from Missouri says we propose to give 
this privilege to the banks. Ah, but we give it to them under 
very different conditions. When the banks exercise this privi- 
lege, they deposit their bonds in the Treasury of the United States 
and they get what? Not our notes, not the obligations of the 
people of the United States, but they get the obligations of banks, 

cured by these bonds behind them. The banks have to keep 
them in reserve, and back them with money on hand in the Treas- 
ury and with money at home in their safes. They have got to 
surround them with all the guards and s the national 
banking system. Then they have got to redeem them. If they 
are presented to the bank they have gottoredeemthem. If they 
fail to redeem them the Government sells their bonds deposited 
for that purpose and they are redeemed. 

lt is quite a different thing, therefore, when you propose to 
banks to issue their own notes upon their own responsibility to 
pay them on demand from issuing the notes of the Government of 
~ United States on the demand of the holdersof bonds not yet 

», Which they may demand in any form of money now known 
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mat of the people of the United States: 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is this: 7 yank ‘ t 
posit the debt of the United St . the bon Oo 
States, and the people of the United States, know that that bond 
is good, that itis held in the Treasury for the payment of the 
notes, and can be sold in the market at any time fo ore than 


tes of the bank. The striking fact exists 


enough to pay the n 





that although that system of national banking has existed now 
for more than thirty years the people of the United States never 
lost one single dollar, but whenever a bank failed t note 
holder was as safe as he was before, because the United States 
held the security for the yment of those note 

Mr. COCKRELL. Has any holder of re racks r lost 
inythins 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, thank God the might. For n 
period of time the hold - of the gr backs did re ve 50 
bU ce 0 cents on the dollar 

Mr. COCKRELL. Notfrom the Government: from the mon 
sha 

Mr. SI IRMAN. No, the Govern it ssued its notes and 
they depreciated more and more day by da 

Mr. COCKRELL. So bon were sold { 10 cents on t do 
lar. The Senator knows that bonds ‘re sold for 40 cents on 
the ao The bonds have sold just as low as greenbacks ev: 
sold. The Government is just as much nd for the payment 
of the greenbick as the bond. There is not one particle of dif- 
ference between the responsibility of the Government for the 
greenb | its responsibility for the bond. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The answer is that we issued the green- 
back withoi ny promise to pay it then, with the distinct un- 
derstanding that it was not to be paid until tl 16 Vi situdes of 
the ry I ltwasacomplimentto my fri ae nthe other 
sick j ‘ gaged with him, that the war was so urged by 
them ut one time, and at other times the future was so dark that 
the notes of our country depreciated in value, just as the notes 
of En nd depreciated in the war with Napoleon ist as the 
notes of y and ot every untry j 1e world which b I 
involved in war and wes compelled to rt to paper mone 
In y in that iistory records th I es went dow and 
were measured by the prospect of success. It w ery \ 

1 int ous remedy. bu in the wa < ssue ur no 
Unlike our ancestors in the revolution we i it not 
at pa 

Vuring all the war we received those notes fo n { 
he Gover? had to buy. We recei i them fo 3: W 
received them for everything ex pt duties on importe ) 
But ote ( more and more, because < t ao Lhat 
rest i Upon our success. W hen the war was ov we go! 
advanced them to the standard of coin, and now, thank God, f 
fifteen years they have been as good as gold, and nobody | 
pressed any want of confidence in them. 

But they are a very different liability from a bond the interest 
of which is paid twice a year. That is a burden which v © 
been anxious to liftfrom us, the interest of which we hav: tly 


reduced, until now the bonds and the interest both are prac- 
tically disappearing. I trust the time is not far distant when 
our bonds will be paid off and wl 


vic nm we may consider With m 


safety than nowthe question whether we shall issue more United 
States notes. If we do that we must provide for addition . 
guards; we must back them with gold; we must back them with 


evidences of our ability to pay them when they are demand 
and make the security so ample thateven the timid will not fear 
their prompt redemption when presented. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, the Sen - fr 
utterly failed, as everyone will fail, to draw any distine 
tween the responsibility of the Government for the leg 
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notes and its responsibility for the bonds. When the greenbacks | 


were lirgely depreciated the bonds were depreciated. As the 
greenbscks appreciated nearer the gold stindard the bonds appre- 


ciated. To-day the 4 per cent bond is probably worth 109 or 110, 


and these 2 per cent bonds are barely at par. I understood the | 


other day that they were offered even lower than par. 
[In other words, | am told that you can not go into the market 


with these 2 per cent bonds and get dollar for dollar for them | 
because of the scarciiy of money; but since the bonds were con- | 

: ‘ | 
tinued they have been rated, according to the report of the Comp- | 


troller of the Currency here, at 100}. That is the way they are 


quoted in the report of the Comptroller of the Currency. Now, | 
the United States is no more strongly,no more morally or legally | 


bound to honor that bond than it is to honor the greenback which 
I propose to have issued in exchange for it. 


Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. May [ ask the Senator a question? | 


Mr. COCKRELL. In one moment. Let me explain this 


point and then [ will hear the Senator. As to the difference in | 
the responsibility for the bond and for the greenback, the Sen- | 


autor from Ohio says this proposition would incur a very large 
additional responsibility upon the Government. The national 


banks issue dollar for dollar for these bonds, and what about re- | 


sponsibility for the national banks? The holder of a national 
bink note takes it into the bank and demands greenbacks, and 
they are bound to be paid. He takes the greenbacks to the 


Tressury and gets gold. Now, what is the difference? Not one | 


particle. It is tweedledum and tweedledee, nothing more, noth- 
ing less,and nothingelse. The Governmentof the United States 


is the responsible party, and its responsibility is the only thing | 


in this world that makes the national bank note current as it is. 
It is not the responsibility of the national bank that gives one 
iota of value or circulation to the national bank paper. Now, 
let me read a little. The Comptroller of the Currency explains 
this, and the Senator from Ohio had incidentally to admit it. 
The Comptroller says: 

When a bank suspends— 

Speaking of national banks now, page 16— 
the fact that the note is secured and will be eventually, paid is poor consola- 
tion to the laborer 

He is speaking of State-bank paper— 
who needs his money for bis daily use. The note of a failed national bank 
is as good as that of any bank in the system. 

Now, the Senator from Ohio pretends that the responsibility 
of the bank for the national bank notes gives it added value, 
when the Comptroller says that the note of a failed, bankrupt 
bank is just as good as that of the most solvent bank in the United 
Stites. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Does the Senator from Missouri know that | 


when a bank fails it has to deposit the money in the Treasury 
to the full amount of its circulation outstanding? 

Mr. COCKRELL. The bond is always worth more than the 
dollars issued, and if the money is not deposited, as a mitter of 
course the bond is sold; but it is the Government bond that 
gives it value. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Who owns the Government bond? Does 
the Government own it? 

Mr. COCKRELL. The United States owns it while it is in 
the Treasury. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It owes it, but it does not ownit. It is the 
bank, the bank stockholders. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Government holds it subject to the 
right of the bank to redeem it by paying the 90 per cent issued, 
and if the 90 per cent issued is not paid on demand the Govern- 
ment sells it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It holds it simply as a trustee for the own- 
ers of the bank. It has no other interest in it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It holds, to secure the 90 per cent of cir- 
culation issued, a first lien upon it, and when the national bank 
fails and goes into liquidation the $100,000 of bonds are sold for 
$110,000; $90,000 is left in the Treasury to redeem the notes and 
$20,000 goes to the bank to pay its indebtedness. The Govern- 
ment has a first lien upon it, and I say, and no man can question 
it, that the fact a bank note is issued by a national bank gives 
that note no intrinsic value whatever. Nota particle. I chal- 
lenge any Senator to show wherein any real value is given toa 
national bank note by the fact of its being issued by a national 
bank. The value of:the bank note is, given to it by the respon- 
sibility of the United States for it. 

Mr. GRAY: Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. COCKRELL. With pleasure. 

Mr. GRAY. Is not the difference just this: When a national 
bank is organized under the satiaaat banking law, that law re- 
quires that the banking association shall give security itself in 
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advance for the circulation which the law permits it to issue, so 
| that in reality the security comes from the bank under a regula- 

tion of law, and the Government acts as trustee in holding that 
| security? 

Mr. COCKRELL. What kind of security is it? 

Mr. GRAY. It is the debt of the United States. 

Mr. COCKR LL. The Government debt; the Government 
obligation. 

Mr. GRAY. Whose money buys that Government debt? 

Mr. COCKRELL, It is immateri2l whose meney buys it: the 
|; Government accepts its liabilities for the $100,000 of bonds. [t 
says, ‘* These are my private bonds; I owe these; now, vou deposit 
them and I will give you $90,000 of circulation.” Everyb 
| knows that a national bank note can not be issued until a Gov- 
| ernment bond isissued. Butsuppose the national bank note w 
based upon a St:te bank, and there was no responsibility on t! 
part of the United States in anyway, then you would see w) 
value the liability of the bank would give to it. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I should like to ask the Senatora 
question, if I do not interrupt him. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It is no interruption at all. 

Mr.WHITEof Louisiana. The Senator opened his remarks by 
saying he thought the Senator from Ohio had entirely failed to 
draw any distinction between the obligation of the bond and t 
obligation of the greenbacks issued for it. He thought the ob- 
ligations were identical. That was the Senator’s statement. If 
| the Senator owed a promissory note payable at his pleasure, and 
he owed another payable at the pleasure of the debtor, whilst 
the obligation to pay might rest upon him, does not the ditt 
| ence in the terms of the obligation make, under the very e 
mentary conception of an obligation, adifferencein the obligatio 
itself? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Not the slightest in this case. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. But in the case I put? 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Government of the United States is 
not an individual. It is 67,000,000 of freemen, with $71,000.0 
000 of property owned by them and liable for every obligation 
the Government creates. 

Mr. VILAS. Dol understand the Senator from Missouri to 
say that the holders of the circulating notes of the nitio: 
banks have no security for the payment of those notes except 
the bonds of the United States ? 

Mr. COCKRELL. None that the people of the country know 
anything about or care for. 

Mr. VILAS. Let mecall the.attention of the Senator from 
Missouri to section 5230 of the Revised Statutes, which provides 
that-— 

Whenever the Comptroller has become satisfied, by the protest or the 
waiver and admission specified in section 5226, or by the report provided { 
in section 5227, that any association has refused to pay its circulating not: 
he may, instéad of canceling its bonds, cause so much of them as may 
necessary to redeem its outstanding notes to be sold at public auction in th 
city of New York, after giving thirty days’ notice of such sale to the associa 
tion. For om deticiency in the proceeds of all the bonds of an association 
when thus sold, to reimburse to the United States the amourt expen: 1 


paying the circulating notes of the association, the United States shal! hay: 
a paramount lien upon all its assets—— 


Mr. COCKRELL. Does the Senator really think that that is 
anything? 
Mr. VILAS. Let me add— 


and such deficiency shall be made good out of such assets in preterenc 
any and all otherclaims whatsoever, except the necessary costs and expenses 
of administering the same. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I donot think the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin can really believe that that clause of the law 
adds anything to the value of thenational-bank paper. The! 
simply provided thatif the bonds of the United States, our bo: 
could not be sold for enough to pay 90 per cent of their valu«, w 
would hoid a lien against the remaining assets of the poor, 
funct bank; in other words, a law which acknowledges app 
ently the insolvency of the United States and its indorsem 
of the notes would give the insolvent United States the right to 
go against other assets of the bank. I can not believe the Sen- 
ator thinks there is anything but the veriest moonshine in th 

Mr. VILAS. I would just like to ask the Senator, then, to ex- 

lain what he supposes was the deliberate purpose in Congress 
in enacting that provision. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Infinite wisdom may tell, but no humsn 
ing can. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. STEWART. I should like to have the Senator explain 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from ™ 
souri yield to the Senator from Nevada? L 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let me yield to my good friend from \ 
mont. 

Mr. MORRILL. I merely want to correct the ideaof the Sen- 
ator from Missouri that the note holder has no other sec iri': 
than that of the United Stites. There is no bank that takes out 
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notes to the amount of its capital. This is the case with nearly 
all the large banks; a bank of $3,000,000 capital may have but 
#500,000 in notes; yet the whole capital is liable. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Will the distinguished Senator tell me 
whether any holder of a national-bank note since the organiza- 
tion of national banks has ever had to resort or attempted to 
resort in any shape, manner, or form to the liability of the bank 
or the stockholders? Has any man, woman, or child ever 
thought of going back of the bonds to get a national-bank note? 

Mr. MORRILL. But will the Senator deny that there is any 
additional security? 

Mr. COCKRELL. 
particle. Nobody pays attention to it. 


any Nobody ever 


thought of going upon the directors and stockholders of a bank | 


or its assets for the paymentof national-bank notes. They look 
to the United States, and before the United States parts with 
the bond it makes the bank deposit dollar for dollar of the en- 
tire amount of the circulation outstanding, notwithstanding a 
large part of that may have been burned up or destroyed. 
dollar for dollar; and under the Sherman silver bullion purchas- 
ing law we took $55,000,000 of the money deposited by the 
national banks for the redemption of the outstanding notes and 


put it in our pocket and said, ‘This is our money now; when- | 


ever the holders of these notes want them redeemed, just come 
and we will pay them.” So we have virtually assumed by that 
law all responsibility for outstanding national-bank notes. 

Mr. STEWART. Will the Senator from Missouri allow me 
to make a suggestion? 

Mr. COCKRELL. With pleasure. 

Mr.STEWART. Itissaid that the issuance of Treasury notes 


under the provision of your amendment would be an additional | 


charge upon the gold in the Treasury. I want to know why it 
would be any more a charge upon the gold in the Treasury than 
the issuance of bank notes. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Nota particle. 
earth. 

Mr. STEWART. But the issue of bank notes is not a charge 
upon the gold in the Treasury, because they may be redeemed 
in greenb :cks at the bink, and if not, they are redeemed in coin 
or greenbacks at the Treasury. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I explained awhile ago that we issue now 
dollar for dollar of the national bank notes, and the holders of 
those national bank notes go and demand greenbacks: They get 
them. They then go tothe Treasury and demand gold and they 
getit. Thatis the only liability on earth that the Government 
is responsible for on account of the greenbucks. 
idea that anybody at this time will want to present a greenback 
for redemption, that a greenback will not be valid, I have a 
letter here that I received from afriend in St. Louis. It is 
dated the 16th instant, a pretty recent letter, and the writer 
says: 

A gentleman in St. Louis undertook to borrow at one of the banks here 
$5,000 by hypothecating 835,000 of Government bonds, but was refused the loag 
on the ground that currency was not to be had. This man should have the 
privilege of going to the subtreasury here and getting the currency for his 
nds, if he so desired 





Mr. President, there is no question about this. 
Mr. FAULKNER. I should like to ask the Senator from Mis- 


souri whether the bonds mentioned by the writer of the letter | 


were bonds that under his amendment he could present and have 
exchanged for currency? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Oh, I do not know. They were United 
States bonds, but I do not know whether they were 2 per cent 
bondsor not. The question now is, do we want more circulation? 
The Senator from Indiana |[Mr. VOORHEES] has very properly 
said that we do. I agree with him. 

The only question before the Senate is whether the necessary 
increise in currency shall merely be allowed to be percolated to 
the people through the hands of the national banks, limited 
simply to their will and preference. I say to the Senator from 
Indiana, there can be no objec 
national banks to issue dollar for dollar. We know that the 
Government is responsible for the bonds, dollar for dollar, and 
we know when the national bank paper is issued the Government 
is responsible for that. It is tweedledum or tweedledee as to the 
responsibility, We know the same thing in regard to green- 
bucks and the other bonds. Why not, in the name of common 


Sense, decency, and honesty, let the $25,000,000 of bonds be sur- | 


rendered to the Treasury and let the taxpayers have that addi- 


I say it is no additional security—not a | 


It is | 


There is no difference on | 


Now, as to the | 


ion in the world to allowing the | 
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in and surrender them and take out $25,000,000 United States 
legal tender notes, for the payment of which the honor and 
integrity of 67,000,000 people, possessing %871,000,000,000 of 
| property, stands pledged; and then we shall save $510,000 





interest upon it ever year and loosen the bands which hold the 
circulation, and let the blood flow through the commercial body 
freely and easily. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. COCKRELL. With pleasure. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I am curious to know why we should stop 


in discharging the $21,000,000 of bonds. Why not pay the whole 
debt, $400,000,000 or $500,000,000, by a practical unlimited issue 
of our demand notes. 
Mr. COCKRELL. 
Mr. HAWLEY. 
Mr. COCKRELL. 


That is not the question under discussion 
That is the question right here now. 

[t is not involved in this proposition. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Gentlemen will not stop at $21,000, 

Mr. COCKRELL. That isadifferent question. We are now 
on a single isolated point, and that is whether this country 
wants more money or not. The Senator from Indiana sxys it 
does. Heisright. The Senator from Ohio says it do He 
isright. Wesay let the national banks have additional circu 
lation dollar for dollar: but here are $25,000,000 of 
bonds, upon which the people of the United States are paying 


per cent 


interest. Now, let the holders of these bonds surrender them 
;} and take out greenbacks in exchange, and the taxpayers will 
have saved 2 per cent interest, or $500,000 a year, and $25,000, 
000 of the obligations of the United States interest bea: will 


have been exchanged for $25,000,000 of non-interest bearing ob- 
ligations. 

The credit of the United States is ample to sustain ten times 
that amount at par with anything on God’s green earth. The 
honor and credit of the United States can sustain anything it un- 
dertakes. There is no danger on earth about this proposition. 
There is no harm in it. But the question comes back to the 
naked one, whether the Senate intends that nobody in this coun- 
try shall receive any currency in circulation unless it c 
through the hands of the national banks. 

Mr. VOORHEES. It is obvious that we can not reach 
to-night. 

Mr. MORRILL. 

Mr. VOORHEES. 

Mr. ALDRICH. 

Mr. VOORHEES. 


omes 


IT hope so. Let us vote 
I know it will be impossible. 
Let us have a vote. 


[ say it is impossible. Still I will not in- 


| terfere. [‘*No!” ‘‘No!”] Lam told all around that it is imp 
ble to reach a vote to-night, and this is a very close, heavy 
atmosphere, to me at least. I rose for the purpose of moving to 


proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. BUTLER. Before the Senator makes that motion, will 
he permit me to offer an amendment? 

Mr. VOORHEES., Certainly. 


Mr. BUTLER. lLIoffer an amendment as an additional 


seec- 
| tion to the bill. 
Mr. ALLISON. Let it be read. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
amendment. 
The SECRETARY. Add to the bill the following additional 
section: 
SECTION That section 3412 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
the same being section 122 of the nation2i-bank act, imposing a of 10 
} per cent upon the amount of notes of any person or of any State b cor 
state banking association used for circulation and paid out by them ind 
the same is hereby, repealed. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment sugested 
by the Senator from South Carolina will be printed, and lie on 





tional amount of circulation in the country, and save $500,000 of | 


interest every year? 
The national banks will do it as a matter of course. 


nO question about that. I say to the Senator from Ohio, I think 


that is a better business proposition for the taxpayers and the 
honest yeomanry of the United Statesthan his. Let the holders 
of these $25,000,000 of 2 per cent bonds, now barely at par, come 


There is | 


| 





the table. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. VOORHEES. I move thatthe Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 


The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After twenty minutes spent 
in executive session, the doors were reopened. 

ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 

Mr. GORMAN moved that when the Senate adjourn to-day it 
be to meet on Monday next. 

Mr. ALDRICH called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered: and the Secretary called the 
roll. 

The following pairs were announced: 

Mr. HUNTON in the affirmative with Mr. PLATT in the nega- 


tive. 
Mr. CALL with Mr. PROCTOR. 
Mr. MURPHY with Mr. CHANDLER. 
Mr. SMITH with Mr. DUBOIS. 
Mr. HARRIS with Mr. MORRILL. 
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Mr. MCPHERSON with Mr. HIGGINS. SECRETARY OF ARIZONA. 

Mr . BLACKBURN with Mr. MANDERSON, Charles M. Bruce. of Benson. Ari: who wi appointed — 
Mr. MORGAN with Mr. QUay. 6, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be si secretary ol 
Mr. GIBSON with Mr, STOCKBRIDGE, zona, vice Nathan A. Morford, resigned. , 

Mr. WALTHALL with Mr. DIXon. 

Mr. GEORGE with Mr. DoLPH. SECRETARY OF UTAH. 

‘The re was unnounced—yeas 28, nays 21; as follows: Charles C. Richards, of Ogden, Utah. who was appoint: 
6, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to besecretary of | 


YEAS—28 ; + hy 
vice Elijah Sells, removed. 


Gorma Mills, Stewart, 
—— Smear, Peller, MEMBER BOARD OF REGISTRATION AND ELECTION, 1 
Irby, Pasco, Turpie, ; zy 
Jones, Ark. Pettigrew, Vest. : Henry C. Lett, of Salt Lake City, Utah, who was appoi 
— se Ko oe ll wee June 6, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be a m« 
artin Roach, - Wolcott. the bo urd of re gistra =e) and election in the Territory of 
NAYS~—21. vice Alvin Saunders, res ed. 
Frye, Lodge, Shoup, INDIAN INSPECTORS. 
Allison, Gallinger, Mitchell, Oregon. Washburn, : : 
Caffery, Hawley, eet: White, Cal John W. Cadman, of Jackson, Mich., who was appoint 
Sen a oon ooen” 7, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be an Indian 
Davis, Lindsay, Sherman, tor, vice James H. Cisney, removed. 
NOT VOTING—26. wer nae Dunc in, of + “ey! coe ee 18 — ated 
Biackburn, Dolph, Hunton, Proctor, i uring the recess Of the senate, to be an Indian 
Brice, Dubois, MeMilian, Quay, vice Benjamin H. Miller, removed. | 
Call Geckey = Pherson, Smith, Province McCormick, of Berryville, Va., who was ap) 
Camden, Gibson, Manderson, Squire, oR en? Sars “ ‘ ‘ne fhm Clans } —" 
Cameron, Gordon, Mitchell, Wis. Stockbridge, May 26, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be an 
Chandler, Hale, Morgan, Vance, ins pec stor, Vv ice Arthi ur M. Tinker, removed. 
Colquitt, Hansbrough, Morrill, Vilas, ‘ = bas 
Daniel, Harris, Murphy, — INDIAN AGENTS. 
Dixon, Higgins, Platt, Wilson. , 
r L = John F. T. B. Brentano, of St. Paul, Oregon, who w 
So the motion was agreed to. ‘ s pointed June 19, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, 
Mr. VOORHEES moved thatthe Senate adjourn. agent for the Indians of the Grande Ronde Agency in Or 
Mr, CHANDLER called for the yeas and nays. vice Edward F. Lamson, resigned. 
The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary called the Lewis T. Erwin, of Everett, Wash., who was appointed 
roll. 19, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be agent for th 
The following pairs were announced: dians of the Yakima Agency in Washington, vice Jay L; 
Mr. HUNTON in the affirmative with Mr, PLATT in the nega- | removed. 
tive. : At Ri alph Hall, of Carrington, N. Dak., who was appointed 
Mr. BUTLER with Mr. CAMERON. 19, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be agent for the 
Mr, HARRIS with Mr. MORRILL. ait ins of the Devils Lake Agency in North Dakota, vice Jo! 
Mr. SMITH with Mr. HIGGINS. Waugh, resigned. 
Mr. BLACKBURN with Mr. MANDERSON. William L. Hargrove, of Oakland City, Ind., who wasappo 
Mr. MORGAN with Mr. Quay. : June 19,1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be agent fo 
Mr. GIBSON with Mr, STOCKBRIDGE. Indians of the Western Shoshone Agency in Nevada, vice 
Mr. GRBORGE with Mr. DOLPH. = I P!umb, removed. 
Mr. WALTHALL with Mr. Drxon. V. Leven Powell, of Seattle, Wash., who was appoint: 
Mr. CALL with Mr. Procror. 19. 18 13, during the recess of the Senate, to be agent f 
Mr. VILAS with Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Indians of the Neah Bay Agency in Washington, vice . 
The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 14; as follows: McGlinn, removed. 
YEAS—29. Joseph Robinson, of Easton, Mo., who was appointed June | 
Alien. rll Peffer. Turpie, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be agent for the |] 


Bate, Jones, Ark. Pettigrew, Vest, of the Nez Percés Agency in Id: tho, vice Warren D. Rob 
Berry, ‘ >», Nev. Power, Voorhees, removed. 


Cockrell, Lon isay, Pugh, White, Cal. = ‘ v2 
—- i “q pakeom, White. La. Thomas H. Savage, of Underhill, Wis., who was appo 


Dubois, M.lis, Roach, June 19, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be agent 
Faulkner, Falmer, stewart, the Indiansof the Green Bay Agency in Wisconsin, vice ‘ 
Gorman, Pasco, Tellier, . ae . : . 

ie S. Kelsey, removed. _ 

NAYS—14. : Frederick Treon, of Crow Creek, S. Dak., who was app 
sotrich, —— ee ne June 19, 1893, during the recess of the Sen: ite, to be agy 
fo, Frye, Lodge, cae ae the Indians of the Crow Creek and Lower Brule Age 
Chandler, Gallinger, Perkins, ; South Dakota, vice Andrew P. Dixon, removed. 

NOT VOTING—22. J. Roe Young, of Louisville, Ky., who was appointed J 
Blackburn, George, McMillan, Sherman, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be agent for the l 


Brice, Gibson, McPherson, Smith, of the Pima Agency in Arizona, vice Cor 1elius W. Cro 

aoe a. ee Be, =| moved 

Call, ws Hale, Mitchell. Wis. Vance, s Dew M. Wisdom, of Muscogee, Ind. T., who was ap 

Camden, Hansbrough, Morgan, Vilas, — June 30, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be ag: 

agnenee peers — Walthall, the Indians of the Union Agency in the Indian Territor 

Daniel, - Hunton, Platt, Wolcott. Leo E. Bennett, removed. 

Dixon, Irby, Proetor, James P. Woolsey, of Regers, Ark., who was appointed 

Dolph, Kyle, Quay, } 19, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be agent for t! 
So ie motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 30 minutes | dians of the Ponea, Pawnee, Otoe, and Oakland Agency i 

P. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, August 21, 1893, at | lahoma Territory, vice David J. M. Wood, removed. 


o'clock m. SURVEYORS-GENERAL. 


i e i Charles F. Easley, of Cerrillos, N. Mex., who was app 
NOMINATIONS. June 28, 1893, during the recess of the S Jona ite, to be oe 
cutive noninations received by the Senate August 18, 18938. general of New Mexico, vice Edward F. Hobart, remove 
-GOVERNOR OF ALASKA. | Thomas D. Robinson, of Denver, Colo., who was app 
James Sheakley, of Wrangel, Alaska, who was appointed June | he a ee ee See, = 7 , 
— = . rig ing t the recess of the Senate, to be governor of George W. Snow, of Salt eo City, Guh,ehe Was A} po 
Alaska, vice Lyman £. Knapp, removed. June 28, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be gurv: 
GOVERNOR OF OKLAHOMA, gene sal of Ut vh, vice Ellsworth Daggett, removed. 
William C. Renfrow, of Norman, Okla., who was appointed Joseph C, Straughan, of Boise City, Idaho, who was appoi 
May 6, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be governor of | June 8, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be surveyo! 
the Territory of Oklahoma, vice Abraham J. Seay, removed. general of Idaho, vice Willis H. Pettit, removed. 
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INCIPAL CLERK OF 
‘ank Flynt, of Griffin, Ga., 
ig the recess of the Senat 


in the Gene 


ST 





RVEYS, GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 
ho was appointed June 6, 1893 
», to be principal clerk of the sur- 


al Land Office, vice Daniel A. Ray, resigned 
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REGISTERS OF LAND OFFICES. 

n M. Adams, of Potter, Nebr., who was appointed June 28, 
i903. during the recess of the Senate, to be register of tl | 
at Sidney, Nebr., vice George I. Blanchard, removed. 

hn G. Brown, of Pocatello, Idaho, who was appointed May 
19, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be regis of the 
nd office at Blackfoot, Idaho, vice Perry J. An esigne 
jushrod M. Dilley, of Hamilton, Mo., w ted June 
Sf during the recess of the Senate. to be register of th: 
d office at Oklahoma, in Oklahoma Territory, vice De Forest 


Dp. Leach, removed. 





hn W. Ferguson, of Minden, Nebr., who was appointed June 
98 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be register of the 


office at Grand Island, Nebr., vice Franklin Sweet, resign¢ 
Byron Groo, of Salt Lake City, Utah, who was appointed June 

9 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be i 
nd office at Salt Lake City, Utah, vico Frank 


register 


Hobbs, 


D. 


f } 
ot 














id H. Hall, of Eureka, Nev., who was ap ted May ¢ 
, during the recess of the Senate, to be register of the nd 
iat Eureka, Nev., vice John P. Dunkle, resigned. 
seph W. Jamison, of Versailles, Mo., who was appointed 


J » 15, 18938, during the recess of the Senate, to be register of 
nd office at Booneville, Mo., vice William McCracken, re- 
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George E. Kuntz, of Ashland, Wis., who was appointed June 
1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be register of the 


| office at Ashland, Wis., vice Henry L. Besse, removed. 
ouis Marchetti, of Wausau, Wis., who was appointed 
8 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be register of the 
d office at Wausau, Wis., vice Everett B. Sanders, removed. 
Robert A. Miller, of Jacksonville, Oregon, who was appointed 
30, 1898, during the recess of the Senate, to be register of 
land office at Oregon City, Oregon, vice John T. Apperson, 
removed. 
eter Primeau, of Houghton, Mich., who was appointed May 
18, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be register of the 
land office at Marquette, Mich., vice George A Royce, resigned. 

Andrew J. Taylor, of Duluth, Minn., who was appointed June 
15, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be register of the 
and office at Duluth, Minn., vice Monroe Nichols, removed. 

James H. Walker, of Raton, N. Mex., who was appointed June 
28, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be register of the 
land office at Santa Fe, N. Mex., vice Alexander L. Morrison, 
removed. 

Benjamin F, Wilsen, of Union, Oregon, who was appointed 
June 28,1893; during the recess of the Senate, to be register of 
the land offiee at La Grande, Oregon, vice Alonzo Cleaver, re- 
moved. 

George R. Young, of White Oaks, N. Mex., who was appointed 
May 19, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be register of 

land office at Roswell, N. Mex., vice Winfield S. Cobean, re- 
gned. 


June 































RECEIVERS OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 

Frank P. Arbuckle, of Denver, Colo., who was appointed June 
1), 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be receiver of public 
moneys at Denver, Colo., vice Clarence E. Hagar, removed. 

Robert W. Banks, of Meridian, Miss., who was appointed May 
6, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be receiver of public 
moneys at Jackson, Miss., vice Mrs. Anita H. McKee, resigned. 

Thomas H. Corbett, of Frankfort, Ky., who was appointed June 
28, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be receiver of public 
moneys at Guthrie, in Oklahoma Territory, vice Cassius M. 
Barnes, term expired. 

_, William H. Cosgrove, of Roswell, N. Mex., who was appointed 
May 19, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be receiver of 
public moneys at Roswell, N. Mex., vice Frank Lesnet, removed. 
ap dro Delgado, of Santa Fe, N. Mex., who was appointed June 
+, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be receiver of public 
moneys at Santa Fe, N. Mex., vice William M. Berger, removed. 

Clarenee Dennis, of Ashland, Wis., who was appointed June 

0, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be receiver of public 
moneys at Ashland, Wis., vice Robert C. Heydlauff, removed. 

John W. Jones, of Blackfoot, Idaho, who was appointed May 
19, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be receiver of public 
moneys at Blackfoot, Idaho, vice William H. Davidson, re- 
signed. 

; Enoch Knight, of Los Angeles, Cal., who was appointed June 
%, 1893, during the recess of the Senate, to be receiver of public 
moneys at Los Angeles, Cal., vice George W. Bryant, deceased. 

Jacob H. Robbins, of Pendleton, Oregon, who was appointed 
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IPRESENTATIVES. 


FRIDAY, August 18, 1893 
The House met at 11 o'clock a.m. Pray b »>Ch la 
ine SAMUEL W. HADDAWAY. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
p oved 
- MESSAGE FROM THE SENATI 
\ message from the Senate, by Mr. P one of its « + 
announced that the Senate had passed without endment jo 
resolution (H. Res. 3) making immediat ivailab! he 
propriation r mil » of Senators and Members of the House 






° 


oO} Re presentat 
It also ann 
resolutions: 
Resolved, That t 
ment of the death 
State of Michigan 
Resolved, That the Senate concur in the resolution of the House of Repr 
sentatives providing for the appointment of a joint committee to atten 
funeral of the deceased at his late residence in the State of Michi 
that the committee on the part of the Senate, consisting of five Senator 
ay inted by the Presiding Officer. 
Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these 
Representati 
Resolved, That as a further mark of respect the Senate do now adj 
Pursvant to the foregoing resolution, the Presiding Officer 
McMILLAN, Mr. PrRocror, Mr. V1LAS, Mr. GIBSON, and Mr 
fornia, members of said committee, 


Also: 


ves 


inced that the Senate had passe 


heard with deep sensibility the announce 


he Senate has it} 
Logan Chipman, late a Representative 


of Hon. J 


. ntionne to t} t 
re lutions to the H 
¢ vag 
Ol ves. 


irn 


Appoi My 


WHITE of Cali 


ted 
ed 











Resolved by the Senate (the House of Repreveentatives concurring), That ther 
be printed and bound in cloth 6,000 copies of the report of the 
appointed to inquire into the Indian curr r, commonly known as 
“Herschell Report on the Coinage of Si! ia,’’ with the a 





ing correspondence and testimony, of which number 2,000 shall be forthe 1 
of the Senate and 4,000 for the use of the House; in which the concur? 


the House was requested. 
ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 

Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, report- 
ed that they had examinedand found truly enrolled joint reso 
tion (H. Res. 3) making immediately available the a 
for mileage for Senators and Members of the Hou 
sentatives; when the Speaker signed the same. 

SILVER. 

The House resumed the consideration of the bill (H. 
repeal a part of an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled ‘‘Ar 
directing the purch of silver bullion and the 
ury notes thereon,” and for other purposes. 

Mr. SIBLEY. Mr. Speaker, in common with those who favor 
bimetallism, I had hoped that, before the consideration of thi 
question should ensue, there would be offered some measure pro- 
viding for the immediate relief of the business interests of 
nation. We have heard from all the speakers that the nation is 


SIGNED. 


ppropriations 


1 
of R 


issue ¢ 


t} 
Lol 


in a state of panic, and that industry is paralyzed from one c 
mercial center to another can no longer be denied. 
I came to Washington before the meeting of this body, in 


the sincere hope that some financial mea 
which should afford adequate relief. Many had been submitted 
to me by others. Ihad some peculiar ideasofmy own. Ifound, 
however, that the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
JOHNSON] had prepared a measure which seemed to cover tl! 
entire ground; a measure which, if acted upon by this body, would 
set in motion all the industries of this country, and cause every 


sure might be provided 


18 


464 


spindle to hum throughout the length and breadth of this great | wealth. They lived in sumptuousness and riotousness a} 
land within ten days of its enactment. and our gold went there in part to pay their expenses. 

By the passage of. that bill we could have provided relief to | there were shipped from New York nearly five millions o! 
the amount of $200,000,000 if necessary. I think I am speaking | each week. Any gentleman can take his pencil and payx 
for all the friends of bimetallism when I say we can not be | figure up that at the rates of exchange prévailing at that 
charged with being obstructionists to the business interests of | each shipment of a million involved a loss of $2,000. 
this nation. The welfare of its citizens are as dear to us as to We sent out that gold, but whosentit? Were they Am 
those gentlemen upon the other side. We were ready for the | citizens? I do not know; they may have become so: but | 
immediate consideration of a proposition which provided in sim- | it wassent out by Heidelbach, Ickelheimer & Co., and by L 
ple and plain terms that the holders of United States bonds | Fréres & Co. They were the agents of the Rothschild 
might deposit such securities with the Government, in its Treas- | were exporting this gold. It wasneeded to refund the A 
ury or subtreasuries or Governmental depositories, and receive | debt and place thatcountry upon a gold basis. These mei 
therefor Treasury notes; the interest on the bonds ceasing dur- | their premium of $2,000 on each $1,000,000 of gold, an 
ing the time the notes were in circulation, the Government sav- | proceeded to get even. How did they do it? They w 
ing the interest, and the citizens, the business men, being pro- | the stock market and sold that market one hundred tl 
vided with an abundant capital to carry on the industrial enter- | shares short and gained a million. The depreciation « 
prises of the United States. Nota dissenting voice against the | values of securities traded upon in the city of New Yor! 
measure, or against any proper measure of relief, has been offered | this ‘‘bear” campaign began has amounted to over $1 ,000,(\ 
by those who stand here to-day as the champions of the people Do you fear that gold is not going to come back into thi 
in this cause of bimetallism. try? I never had a doubt about it. They exported gold 

I received, and I presume every member of the House has re- | suance of their unholy design to transfer the wealth of a cont 
ceived, a circular sent out from New York. It is a wonderful | into the coffers of a few English bankers located in Li 
fact that all our financial wisdom and intelligence has to come | street. 
from east of the Delaware River. That circular suggests legis- Let me show you, Mr. Speaker, if possible, how this thi: 
lation which provides that dillerent classes of securities may be | worked, and how it is working. All over the Continent « 
deposited with the Treasury, and when the great clearing | rope the Rothschilds have their agencies. There is not a 
houses of New York, Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans, and some | pean capital or town where you do not find a branch « 
of the other centers, decide that the country is inastate of panic, | house, and I take it that if matters go on as they have b 
then the Government is to put up the money on their securities. | ing heretofore, it will not be long until you can not find a 
Gentlemen, in my judgment the time has come in this nation | a town in this country where the Rothschilds will not | 
when the clearing houses of these great cities shall no longer | branch house. 
dominate and control the financial policy for sixty-seven million They have drawn off our gold, and securities have depr 
producers in this land. Their control has effected®nough woe, | 50, 60, even 90,per cent in value. Dividend-paying stoc 
enough disturbance, and has caused the shedding of sufficient | depreciated, and these gentlemen own them to-day, an 
tears. them locked up in their coffers. 

Mr. Speaker, if the gentlemen on the other side accept the Do you not think, then, that they are going to let g 
proposition of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JOHNSON], my | back? I holdin my hand acopy of the New York World 
speech ends right here. We will come together, not as parti- | I fear, comes.nearer to being the revelation of the Lord A! 
sans, but as patriots, and will decide this question of relief at | to some of you than any other document that has been befo 
this very moment, and relieve more than three million working- | vision for the last few years. [Laughter.] This paper « 
men. You have told us about the trouble of capital; but there are | a cartoon which is entitled, ‘‘Wall street waiting for th: 
three million of God’s American citizens to-day who are vainly | woolto growagain.” No onecanclaim thatthe New Yor! 
waiting for the opportunity to secure bread for their hungry ones. | is a bimetallic paper. Jt is for a ‘‘sound and honest’ 
Winter comes on apace, and you will be held responsible for | [Laughter.] They are sound, honest men that own and 
whatever consequences may occur and not ourselves, for we | this paper; they were ‘“‘born so.” [Laughter.| This « 
stand on the pledge made in favor of bimetallism, in favor of the | represents a distinguished lot of individuals, with their 
money of the people, against your determined opposition. and their buttonhole bouquets, ‘‘waiting for the lamb's 

Mr. Speaker, it may be wellfor us to come rightdown to some | growagain.” Here is the Stock Exchange, where the }. 
of the causes of this panic. They have been hinted at, but it is | 1s standing,while the line of shearers reaches from the St 
about time we had them as they are. It is stated upon what | change away up as far as Trinity Church. See the | 
seems to be the highest authority, before the close of the last | their shears! Here is the poor lamb, every particle of | 
Administration, there were prepared in the Bureau of Printing | shorn from him, and they have even gashed into his hide 
and Engraving $100,000,000 of 44 per cent bonds, to be sold to | the blood is streaming from him! Of course they hay 
the bankers of New York—at what price? At par. And upon | wait for the lamb’s wool to grow again! [Laughter.]| 
what necessity? The necessity of maintaining the gold reserve Why, Mr. Speaker, I raise Angora goats up in Penns 
at $100,000,000. Everybody well knows that the next day after | and I shear them only once a year. I find it more pro 
these bonds had been issued and absorbed by these banksin ex- | wait fora second crop. I cutmy grass early in the sun 
change for their gold, they would have commanded a premium | I donot keep running the mowing machine over it every 
of 14, 15, or 16, thus providing a rake off that these people | but I wait until the fall for the aftermath. So these pe: 
wanted to relieve you of. The stake wasa big one. They had | wait. There is no fear aboutthereturnof gold. The) 
$15,000,000 represented on the board. our securities, they have got mortgages upon our po 

I tell you, gentlemen, that is a big pile to have in front of men | and now what do they want? Why, they want tosee t! 
with the average greed and cupidity of the American citizen, as- | of industry revolve and to hear the spindles hum again 
sisted by some who are not American citizens. The Adminis- | they may grow a new crop of wool, and then repeat the 5 
tration of Mr. Harrison refused that issue. Mr. Harrison is rep- | process. 
resented as having said that he wished his Administration to be I see that my New York friends insist that there is 
known as one in which the debt had been reduced rather than | remedy for this trouble, and that is the issue of bonds to 
increased; and when the new Administration came into power | tain gold and put us upon a ‘‘solid financial b:sis.”” W 
they found a diminished reserve,a reserve below what was called | tlemen, suppose we agree to issue the $150,000,000 of bon 
the legal limit of reserve. youdemand, howlong will it be before you will wantanoth«r: 

Now, my friends, I do not know much about judicial law, but I | 000,000? If through your conspiracy you can get this $! 
do know something about the laws of business. In the conduct | 000 that you say is necessarynow, why can not you, three! 
of my business I maintain a reserve. I consider that the only | hence, present your Treasury notes, your legal-tender | 
safe way for me to conduct my enterprises is to maintain a re- | the subtreasury and draw out the gold reserve again, 8! 
serve fund in the bank, but when, in the exigencies of business, | come here and demand $150,000,000 more of bonds as 
my deposit account is reduced down to the limit of that reserve, | tional mortgage on the industriesof the nation? And so 
what do ldo? Go and issue a mortgage upon my possessions? | nitely, you can carry on this process until the wealth o 
No, sir. I use the reserve fund that I have placed in the bank | tire nation will not suffice to feed the greed of these co 
for that very purpose, rather than encumber my possessions with | tors. 
amortgage. Why should not the Governmentdo the same thing? You ask the cause of the panic. I do not know all the ©'\5°5: 
The Secretary of the Treasury wisely ‘‘called” their “bluff.” | but I know this: for two years the distinguished gentlem* 
He held ‘‘a full hand” and they had “a bobtail.” [Laughter.] | Ohiof[Mr. HARTER] has been a missionary in the field. T!: 4's 

Further, we commenced to export gold; we exported it in | tinguished ex-member of the House, St. George Fred Wi)’, 
payment of the balance of trade against us. We exported that | of Massachusetts, and the other saint from Ohio, have filled the 

old and it went abroad, in part to pay the expenses of the | columns of the Arena, the Forum, the North American ltev'°W) 
,000 men of this nation who to-day own the of our total | the American Journal of Politics, and other papers with heir 
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predictions of disaster to come, if we did not get upon a solid | 


gold basis. 

The news and editorial columns of the metropolitan papers 
have contained the paid advertisements of the gold clique. The 
country weeklies have been sent tons of *‘ boiler plates,” accom- 
panied by courteous and wily letters, asking the editors to use 
the matter as news, ‘‘for the good of the country;” and if they 
refused they were allowed to publish it atadvertising rates. | 
do not blame the papers. They needed the money in these hard 
times. I only blame them for not marking their editorials and 
news ‘‘ 1t., head of column, next to reading matter.” 

The gold-standard men have howled calamity for two years in- 
cessantly. And when a member of this House or a citizen of 
this nation predicted that this attack upon silver, this decrying 


ucts, could but bring disaster, you charged us with being calamity 
howlers. 
been howled by our distinguished friends of the other side, [ do 
not know where in the pages of literature to find it. 

There have been other causes for this panic. They have been 
numerous. It has not arisen from any one cause. But I will 
tell you what in my humble judgment is one thing that was re- 
sponsible for a portion of it. They have a club over in the city 
of New York called the Reform Club. I think the Speaker 
knows something about the Reform Club. [Laughter.| And 
that club undertook in advance of the assembling of this body to 
fix up and issue to the world what they called a ‘‘tariff” for our 
adoption. 

Why, sir, they make our responsibilities easy and our labors 
light. But the people of this nation have said that they never 
elected those men to frame a tariff, that they elected us to deal 
with that question upon business principles, and with exact jus- 
tice and honesty to all concerned. They have got a little afraid 
of your Reform Club over in New York, that assumes, some- 
times even with the appearance of authority, to be responsible 
for the whole conduct of govérnmental affairs. The members of 
that club have attempted to name members of committees of this 
House; they have attempted to tell us what shall be our action 
on this financial question. 

Another reason for your panic has been chargeable directly to 
the action of your Wall-street gamblers, who have circulated 
rumors by the wholesale. They permitted one of these gamblers 
to go into their chamber afew weeks ago and announce that one 
of the greatest banks in New York had failed. And how did 
that body punish him for putting in circulation this false report? 
They suspended him for a year: and it is said his profits through 
bear operations since this panic commenced have netted him in 
clear cash over $10,000,000. I think he can afford to stand the 
suspension. 

Another thing, my friends, that is responsible for this panic 
is your own New York bankers. You may stand here, the whole 
body of you, from that State, and talk about your patriotism 
and how you will uphold the business interests of the nation. 
But he who has eyes and has read current events knows better 
than that. When the Government refused to issue bonds, and 


West came to the relief of the Administration by giving it gold, 
your bankers in published interviews, which are extant to-day in 
the columns of the New York papers, threatened to give the 
South and the West a pinch of hard times. 
threats in your metropolitan papers. Your bankers threatened 
to give the people of the South and West a taste of hard times. 

This conspiracy, which has had twenty years for its hatching, 
has now reached its culmination; and those who have taken part 
in it believe the time is now ripe for the consummation of these 
villainies and the wholesale robbery of the people. 

Another thing, Mr. Speaker, which I think is responsible is 
the character and business pursuits of those who demanded this 
Congress be called in extraordinary session, or induced the Ex- 
ecutive of this nation to call it. What genuine business interest 
in this nation asked for the assembling of Congress at this time? 
But the New York bankers and stock gamblers, in their inter- 
views in the columns of their papers, day after day, said, ‘‘ Let 
the call for an early session be issued, and at once the panic will 
stop and the country will be all right; business will find its or- 
dinary channels; prosperity will dawn on every home.” Was 
not that your prophecy? And from the day that the proclama- 
“ion was issued down to this time we know that the financial 
situation has been getting worse. 

Who made the demand for this extra session? Your boards 
of trade, your stock-exchanges, your wreckers upon the shores 
of commerce, your gamblers, your vampires upon human indus- 
try. [Applause.] No body of agriculturists in this nation asked 
for a special session of Congress. No body of laboring men de- 
mended that Congress should assemble. No, sir: the demand 
came not from the producers of a nation’s wealth, but from the 
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| may prove successful. 
of the credit of the nation, this lessening of the value of all prod- | 
| and the 240 lawyers who are members of this body. 
Yet if there has been more calamity howled than has | 
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absorbersof anation’s wealth. [Applause.] This demand came 
not from the 67,000,000 of American citizens, but from the 24,000 
who, through this financial villainy, have taken one-ha!f of your 
total wealth, and now want to gain as quickly as they can the 
balance of it. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I have heard much about the evils of a high pro- 
tective tariff. I realize the force of what is said in that direction. 
But where tariff Saul has slain his thousands this financial David 
has slain his tens of thousands, and mutilated, maimed, and crip- 
pled his tens of millions. [Applause.] 

Another reason for financial distrust and doubt is the fe: 
the people that the designs of those who have dete: 


of 


de- 


ur 
mined to 


| Stroy one-half of the metallic base of commercial transactions 


Bankers want bonds. Why, my friends, 
here is a proposition which | make to you bankers in this House 
I wish you 
would get together and illustrate tous how itis thata bond which 
rests only on the faith of the Government is good, is desirable, 
is wanted, is howled for, is conspired for; and yet a greenback, 
a Treasury note, which rests upon the same faith of the people 
in this Government, you denounce as “fiat money.” I want to 
understand where and how you make your distinction. 

Mr. LANE. The interest is the distinction. 

Mr. SIBLEY. Yes, as my friend from Illinois [Mr. LANE] 
suggests, one carries interest and the other does not; one goes 
to a premium and the other maintains its parity. 

My friends, it has been amusing to sit in this House and hear 
the diagnosis thatthe different schools of physiciins and empir- 
ics have given of the malady of the patient. And they have 
got as many different maladies as there are different schools of 
doctors for their treatment. Here comes one who says the pa- 
tient is sick, and the trouble with him is that there is lack of 
confidence. All he needs is to have confidence and he will soon 
be well again. Why, up in Pennsylvania the other day a bank 
closed its doors where I had several thousands of dollars on de- 
posit. 

Now, I have absolute confidence in the president of that bink; 
the people of that community have confidence in him, and he 
has confidence in me; but neither of us has any money. That is 
what is the trouble. [Laughter and applause.] I want to tell 
any man who proposes to heal this disease by administering a 
dose of confidence medicine that he has got to inject that medi- 
cine into every patient at the same time, everywhere in the 
country, Orit willnotwork. You cannot giveadose to a man in 
this community and another to a man in another community, 
and hope that your confidence medicine is going to cure. 

But another says the difficulty arises from overproduction 
overproduction of wheat, of wool, of oil, of coul, of corn, of cot- 
ton, and beef. Overproduction of cotton! Why, I drove out 
through the slums of Chicago four weeks ago and saw men, 
women, and children in tatters. Overproduction of wheat, and 
we read that in the West people are starving for the very neces- 
sities of life. Overproduction of fuel, and yetthey froze todeath 
in Pennsylvania, the land of fuel, last year. Overproduction of 


| oil, and a million of our people roam in darkness this night for 
when the banksof California, the banksof Chicago, and the great | 


want of it. No, sir, it is not because of overproduction. It 
because of under-consumption, because of the lack of the nece 
sary money to purchase these absolute necessities of human ex- 
istence. [Applause.] 

But there are other classes of doctors, other schools, who tell 
us that we are getting down to ‘‘ hardpsn,” that we have been 
going through an era of inflation, and that it is necessiry for us 
to get down to first principles; and they say we are going down 
to hardpan. Why, my friend, the farmers, the workingmen of 
this country, were down to hardpan fifteen years ago. [Ap- 
plause.| They got down to bed rock ten years ago. They went 
down to where they scorched the soles of their shoes five years 
ago, and they are getting to-day, in this year of our Lord 1893, 
down to the point where it is scorching their feet and the fumes 
and odors of hell come up to meet them. [Applause.] And yet 
we are told weare getting downto hardpan. I want toknow how 
much further towards sheol we have got to go before we get 
there? [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. Speaker, I have been told, with others, that I must sup- 
port this measure because it is a Democratic measure. When 
did the new prophet of the Lord arise, and when did he receive 
the last revelation of Democracy? [Applause.] Certainly it 
must have been since the last national platform adopted by the 
Democratic purty at Chicago. [Renewed appl vuse.] My friends, 
you can not turn to a platform, with one exception, from the con- 
summation of the crime of 1873 down to the present era that 
does not denounce that crime, that does not designate the men 
as criminals who perpetrated it, and that one exception is the 
old Bay State. Every State and every nution:! platform has 
stood upon that principle, has deci»red this to be its judgment, 
this to be its pledge, that this crime aguinst the liboring peo- 
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ple, this crime against their happiness, should no longer go un- | for years, a little gem surrounded by the crowned thrones and 


yunished. 

, | may not understand Democracy, Mr. Speaker. I stand for 
the Democracy which has regard to the interests of the great 
masses as well as to those of the privileged few. I revere that 
Democracy which was taught by the fathers of the Republic, the 
Democracy of Jefferson, who stood for the rights of the people 
as against the aristocratic tendencies of New York and New 
England, which existed in those early days. New Yorkand New 
England denounced him as a socialist, as a communist, and as a 
demagogue. He is what I call one of the fathers of the Democ- 
racy. ‘thomas Jefferson once wrote: ‘I can scarcely withhold 
myself from joining in the wish of Silas Deane that an ocean of 
fire rolled between the old world and this.” Why, how that ut- 
terance would make some of our modern anglomaniac statesmen 
ump. 

: | stand by the Democracy of Andrew Jackson; and, my friends 
from New York and New England, Democrats and Republicans, 
what did you say of Andrew Jackson? He denounced your na- 
tional banks and your stock exchanges, and said they were 
leeches and vampires upon the body politic. [Applause. | 

What, I ask, did New York and New England say of Andrew 
Jackson in those days? They assailed him with every vile epi- 
thet that could be found and applied in the English language. 
Demagogue was your pet name for him. Why, your Democracy 
of New York made medals portraying Andrew Jackson sitting 
down behind a rail fence with the epaulettes on his shoulders, 
smoking his old corn-cob pipe, and his head surmounted by asses’ 
ears. ‘These medals are still extant, and you Democrats of New 
York issued them. And you people of New England, with your 
boasted seats of learning—your Harvard College conferred the 
degree of LL. D. on Andrew Jackson and then passed resolutions 
regretting such action. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I stand by the Democracy of the old fathers 
of the Republic. I stand by the men whose voices have been 
raised always for human liberty; a Democracy that has regard 
to the cries of the suffering that have been heard in this land in 
all of its decades and history. I have regard for a Democracy 
that has respect to the man who toils, as well as to the man who 
absorbs. I have respect for the Democracy that considers the 
right of the workers in the busy hive of industry, as well as of 
the drones who bask on the sunny side thereof. 

Mr. Speaker, I stand by democracy as exemplified by the first 
great democrat who ever walked the face of God’s fair earth; 
who said that he who was naked and hungry and sick was my 
brother; and that when we ministered to such a one we min- 
istered to the very Christ; a democracy which said that he who 
had failen among thieves and was grievously wounded was my 
neighbor. And yet they crucified and put to death that first 
democrat of the ages. My friends, did you ever think why they 
crucified the Lord Jesus Christ? They never crucified Him be- 
cause of any religious ideas that He possessed different from the 
masses. 

Babylon and Nineveh, Rome and Greece, had erected their 
altars of Pagan worship under the very eyes of the people with- 
out a protest; but they crucified that man because He said, 
‘*Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites.” [Applause.]} 
They crucified Him because He had condemned the extortioner 
and the oppressor, and had dared to scourge the money-changers 
from the temple of the living God. [Applause.] And whoever 
boldly stands to-day in the cause of humanity against the greed 
and rapacity of the few is a marked victim for crucifixion. 

I have been asked repeatedly, since I came to Washington, 
how it occurred that I, a man of some reputed means, and hailing 
from Pennsylvania, could ally myself with the disordered ideas 
of bimetallists? Why, my friends, they still print and read 
Bibles up in the State of Pennsylvania. [Applause.] And on 
the page of that good old book the command is just as piain as it 
was the day it was thundered from Sinai, “Thou shalt not 
steal!” [Applause and laughter.} Why, my friends, if a man 
from Pennsylvania shall notstand for bimetallism, from whatland 
shall the maa hail tostand for it? William Pennecame to Pennsyl- 
vania and he dealt justly and honestly with the poor red man: 
and he still has his followers in that blessed Keystone State who 
are Willing to deal honestly and justly with the poor white man. 
[Applause]. Pennsylvania is rich in treasures of coal and iron, 
of oil and wheat, but.she is richer still in her millions of sons 
and daughters who “‘ khow the right, and knowing dare main- 
tain.” |Applause.] 

My friends, you tell us that we can not win this fight. Gen- 
tlemen get up here and cite the fact that England is against us, 
that Germany is against us, thatSpain is against us, that France 
is against us, and they even come to me and tell me that the Ad- 
ministration is againstus. [Laughter.] But I tell you, you may 
league all your forces, but you can not destroy the sparks of 
liberty on this continent. :[Applause.] Switzerland has stood 


| monarchies of Europe, and maintained her liberty. 


But you t 
us the odds are against us. Well: 
Granted the odds are against us, granted we enter the field, 
When fate has fought and conquered, broken the sword and shield, 
When then? shall we ask for quarter, or say our work is done? 
oay. rather, a greater glory is ours, it the field be won. 
It is war with the wrong of years, with prejudice, pride, and hate, 
Against the world’s decrees and the frown of an evil fate. 
A crown to the one who wins, and the worst is only a grave; 
And somewhere, somewhere still, a reward awaits the brave, 
A broken shieid withont, but a hero’s heart within, 
And grasped with the hand of steel the broken blade may win. 
fApplause.] 

Why, Mr. Speaker, gentlemen tell us that all our argun 
are as rot. I quote their exact language. They meet ou: 
ments with subtlesophistries. They hurl walking encyclop: 
loaded to the muzzle, at us, and they justify their conduct 
any pretext or pretense they please. I remember when : 
reiding in Aisop the fable of the wolf and the lamb. A 
met alamb, and was determined to devour it; but wishin 
justify himself even in the sight of the lamb, held converse t 
with him: 

** Sir, last year you insulted me.” 

* No,” meekly bleated the lamb, “last year I was not born.” 

* But you eat the grass out of my pasture.”’ 

*O, no; sofarl have never tasted grass.”’ 

“But you drink at my spring.” 
“No; 80 far my mother’s milk has been both food and drink to ine.” 

Whereupon the wolf seized him and ate him, saying, ‘‘My fine fe 
spite of all your argument you shall not rob me of my dinner.” 

{ Laughter. } 

The moral of the tale is that tyrants never lack pleas to ju 
their crimes. 

But you call us eranks. I have heard that term appli: 
almost every man who in twenty years has stood out in adv 
of the common horde. Any man who stands in advance o! 
present is called acrank. They did not then have the nam 
vented, but I fancy Columbus, Luther, Gallileo, Garrison, L 
ell, Patrick Henry, and the great men who have made la 
impressions on the pages of the past were all denominated cr 
or the equivalent term therefor. 

You say that we are weak and obscure, and a lot of fan 
from the West that come from the farms, ‘‘ and what can 
men know about finance?” Why, my friends,I do not know 
what these men, while they have been turning the furrow, | 
had as good opportunities as other people to turn over in | 
minds these great living problems which so closely affect 
own well-being. The mechanic has stood at the lathe, : 
the shaft revolved has also revolved in his own mind these 
lems; and I cannot for the life of me understand why he ci 
attain as perfect an apprehension of them as the man who ' 
into the stock exchange at 10 o’clock in the morning and 
there till 3 o'clock in the afternoon, goes to his office and 
ances up his accounts, saunters up-town for a dinner at D 
ico’s, goes to the theater, takes a box for the evening, and t 
sits in with the boys and plays draw poker until 4 o'clock 
next morning. [Laughter.] 

The very best business men, my friends, you have kn: 

our lives came from the farm, and the only argument th 
ave seen that all those remaining on it were fools, was 
those who had not remained. [Laughter.] Oh, you sy, 
they are a lot of obscure cranks back inthe country. Why, 
great New England poet, the champion and herald of h 
liberty, once said: 
Oh, Truth! Oh, Freedom! How are ye still born 
In the rude stable, in the manger nursed; 
What humble hands unbar those gates of morn, 
Through which the splendor of the new day bursts. 

[Applause. } 

My friends, I am not going to shoot very much longer into 
air, but going to come down to something practical. 

1 want to say a word, first, about the Administration. Me) 
told, and men have told me, that I have got to be very car 
that my political future was at stake; that they had gr 
schemes laid out for me for the future; and I had better be \ 
cautious, or assume, at least, a very conservative attitude 
this great question. My friends, | have not got a particic 
principle that is not too dear for me to trade for all the p»' 
age that could ever be given out at the White House. [1 
applause.| And that office has never yet been created for wh 
I will barter away any portion of that moral sense of obligat 
which I owe to my fellow-man and my God. [Renewed applaus 

i have too much respect, I have too much confidence in | 
honor and the integrity of the man who occupies that hous 
believe that such things are true. I believe that when he cou 
to me for an honest expression of opinion concerning the meri 
of any man that he would rather take the opinion of one w0 
has stood up boldly and told the truth, as it is given him to know 
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the truth, than to take the opinion of a milk-and-water, namby- | do? We are asked to say that all the Demoer 8 the eeat who 
1 yy man, who is always willing to | drew up such forms were unwise and unpatriot that they 
Crook the pregnant hinges of the knee |} Were mistaken. We have been told by members o he 
Where thrift may follow fawning, | who proliess to be D 1oOcrais, that this pl ink was m Ol 
oud applause. | | pure catehwords; and we are asked to say that t 
President Cleveland is an honest man from the ground up; he | ™®® OF transcendent genius, who was twenty yeurs 
has the courage of his convictions, and I believe he has sincere | ! W id we are asked here at this time and at this | to 
respect for others who exercise such convictions. [Prolonged | ©OM® together and bend our 3 und offer ; 
al use. | S nator who sitsenshrinedat th f Lot t ( ( } 
‘Mr. Speaker, we have read of wreckers who, in olden days, giv- | ™S:- “OF one, 1 hever wit \ 
1 ise lights along the dangerous coust, would lure a stately Mr. 5 Or, WOOK LO 101 t 1 
ship, freighted with a valued cargo, upon the sunken rocks, that | C¢Ptivity and the | pl t,t 
inthe death and ruin they had by their false signals created they | S08 Up Into the mountain to meet 1 ALY SG 
might revel in the spoils and plunder of wreck and ruin. And | People WAO to-day domana the unconalt repeal or | 74 
so we see to-day the grand old Ship of State freighted with the | ™*" lll, these same people whose chict in is i 
hopes and happiness of sixty-seven millions of human souls, sail- that direction, « ted a golden call atl elk Gown 
ing through a stormy sea; the blackness of darkness overhead; | S)!ped it: but the prophet of the Lord 
even the trusted captain of the craft, bewildered by the false | PUVCer t 1t out upon tl : (the J \ 
signal lights of the wreckers of Wall street, has given orders for | 50Pe!y vexed with israel because My 
st mg the craft upon a false course, and gone below. The th m 1 l ‘SDL t i ) 
underoffieers of the ship, knowing the perfidy of his advisors, | W!0 Sti4t Wii Worship at e shrine of Baal and Mo rut 
knowing that death and ruin are not six cable lengths ahead, | Mere are Still a majority of the « hs Who 
deem it no disrespect to the honest commander in his absence fal RO a ; 
to thwart the designs of the wreckers, assist in putting the helm | _ + 28K you, m) friend, if you area er, 
hard over, and guiding the ship into a smooth and open sea. | cturer, an riculturist, if you are | 
The members of this House are the second officers in command | OW? interests In raliroads an l draw dividends, or if you m 
of the great Ship of State, and charged with equal responsibility | 244 Conduct these allairs, | hen was your greatest era ¢ 
for her safety. pe Li F it Was [rom LS66, or alter tn CLOSE of Lo \ ; \ to 
1e President knows, and every intelligent man must know, | 15/3, Was it not? Your ra oad stocks w , ‘ 
that the unconditional repeal of the Sherman act meansafurther | *!@b time. | You had no strikes; you d no boycotts, Oo 
fall in the price of silver bullion, and its utter destruction as alegal- | "ger legislation. Allclassesof the people w b peac tn 
tender metal in this country and all over the world. What, then, | °C! other. Yo factories were n ad,and yo ol 
must be the opinion of the President touching the honesty and | ®“ve tocall outarmed forces tol p the t t 
intelligence of those gentlemen on the floor of the House who, | °! the employ: 
to justify themselves to an outraged constituency, state that they | ,.°"°° 1Si3 what has been the history? Disaster £0 
are in favor of free-silver coinage, but shall vote against any | ¢/5.45ve } upon the speea Of the LiriWind, ! 
substitute to accompany the bill for repeal. You are in the at- | »@ve srown moro strained every moment, and a ne 
titude of old Pete Jones who said, concerning a stringent liquor | @@4 More so with each recurring yoa brtesme nd ’ 
law, ‘‘I am in favor of yer law, but agin its enforcement.” You | ™*yY Welt ponder this condition, YOU have ha ' . 
are in favor of bimetallism; nevertheless, ‘‘tu Brute” art willing | ong the past which show you the} ral trend of such condl- 
to give it thedeath-stab in the back. All humanity admire pos- | ons. And now the people, the great producers ¢ he V 
itive men and, even though they may deem them wrong, honor | come to you and ask for justice. — 5 
those who have at all times and under all circumstances the My tarmer iriend, when was 1t that 1 got 3! 
courage of their conscientious convictions. But for the trim- | Wheat, and when did you get 60 or 70 cents for your ec In 
mer, for the time server: Thus saith the Lord: | 4873 you received 118 cents per bushel, on an avy lor ¥ t 
14 And unto the angel of the church of the Laodiceans write; and in Isis your silver Was de nonetized., ; Y ters al 
‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ . ‘ growers of cotton, tell me in what } was it t yo 
. ’ «3 cents a pound for your product. It wasin 1873: but in t 
[know thy works, that thou art neither cold nor hot: I would thou wert > ae OO oad ee, } \ 
cold or hot ye l vy « a Ont IZeUuU Slive una WHOAtT hia} 
16 So then because thou art lukewarm,and neither cold or hot, I will spew | tur! ‘d over the interests of the produc of this natior to the 
thee out of my mouth. hands of British financiers. Let us look at it Silver at ut 
Mr. Speaker, that is our idea of about what the President time was worth 129.29 cent r e: \ . 


must feel like telling some who hold their convictions as a stock | And at that time we had the grain m sand t tton ir- 
of trading capital, and whatever the opinion of the Executive, | kets of the world; and in 1875 India exported only 735,000 
Iam prone to the belief that, throughout the wheat and cotton | of wheat. 





belts a year hence, there will be a tremendous spewing of loads Now, there has never been a time in 1 story of Ind 
which rest heavily upon the stomachs of the producers. silver has not been its money, and the has 1 

[ was in the country the other night, driving, and saw a sign | from the day when they commenced is heat d to 
stuck out on the side of the road, ‘‘Cash paid for hides.” | present hour that one ounce of : rdid not: re the vy 
[Laughter and applause.] And along on the fence was a string | of one bushel of wheat. It makes no di ence what th 
of them, the tails hung over to the road; and I said to myself: of the rupee is. The same number of rupees bu 
‘Are men going to sell not only their hides, but bodies, souls, | ber of bushels of wheat all the time. But E nd eould 1 
conscience, moral obligations, and sense of duty, to steal from | afford to buy an ounce of silver at 129.29 and take it to India to 
their families and throw them into despair and ruin, and not | measure the value of her wheat, so she took our wheat from us 
even get the cash price for it?” [Laughter and applause.} And | and paid us a little less, from 120 to 123 cents, in 1873. 
l imagined, sir, that there would be seen a year from next No- Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, as the time of the gentleman from 
vember, by those who would ride through the rural highways, | Pennsylvania |Mr. SIBLEY] has almost expired, I as! 
on the fenees of the different sections of the agricultural com- | consent that he be permitted to conclude his remarks without 
munities, the hides of many so-called statesmen who think they | limit 
can curry favor by fulsome fawning. [Laughter and applause.]| There was no objection, and it was so ordered, 
I will take my chances of loss along those lines if you are willing Mr. SIBLEY. Mr. Speaker, I thank the m ers of tl 
to take yours. [Renewed laughter and applause. | House for their courtesy. 

Mr. Speaker, the proposition is to repeal the Sherman act, In 1874 the shipments of wheat from India commenced. 2 
without any attempt to carry out the other pledges of the plat- | land bought her ounce of silver here at 110 cents, and she could 


le 
he 
form, which demands the free and equal coinage of both gold and | take that to India and exchange it for 


bushel! of India1 eat: 
Sliver. Well, we want the Sherman law repealed. It is ac- | and in five years after the demonetization of silver, England had 
knowledged by its author asa mere subterfuge adopted by the | increased her shipments from 735,000 bushels to 11,900,000 bushels. 
enemies of silver to prevent free coinage, which was demanded [n ten years, with the continuous depreciation in the value of s 


for the undoing of the villainy of 1873. Every man has joined | ver, theshipments of Indian wheat had increased from 11,000,000 to 
in execrating that villainy and the villains, and they believe | 26,000,000 bushels. In fifteen years the shipments of Indian wheat 


i 


that along with the names of Judas Iscariot and Benedict Arnold | to Europe had increased from 735,00 bushels in 1873 to 41,000,000 
will be placed those who were guilty of that crime; that in a/| bushels,and last year she exported 59,000,000 bushels. The same 
blacker page of American history than that in which any Ameri- | ounce of silver England could not buy, to develop the grain mar- 
can name has been written will be inscribed the authors of that | kets of India, at less than 129 cents, before this demenetization 
monstrous crime. | and hostile legislation, she now buys at 70 cents, and takes it to 

We have denounced it, and yet to-day what are we asked to! Indiaand still gets the same bushel of wheat for it, as when sil- 
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ver was worth $1.10. We have'played all these years into the 
hands of England against the prosperity of our own American 
wheat producers. And yet some gentlemen from the Mississippi 
Valley ané from the great wheat-growing States come here and 
say that this metal must go lower still in order that their con- 
stituents may continue to feed the European nations at even a 
less price than they are able to command to-day. 

Mr. Speaker, let us look at cotton, and see if the analogy does 
not hold true there aiso. They established cotton millsin India 
in 1863, and from that year down to 1874 they were never able to 
ex} ort one pound of cotton yarn; eleven years of attempts to intro- 
duce cotton-spinning in India, with abject failure as the result. 
But in 1874, one year after the demonetization of silver, they 
shipped 1,000,000 pounds of cotton yarn. The next year they 
shipped 5,000,000 pounds. With each decreasing quotation in 
the value of the ounce of silver bullion there was an increase in 
the export of cotton yarn from India, In 1889 it had gone up to 
65,000,000 pounds. 

In 1891, the last year for which I have been able to secure fig- 
ures, the exports of cotton yarn from India amounted to 165,000,000 
pounds; the same thing has been equally true of the exports of 
raw cotton. Mr. Speaker, I have observed that the prosperity 
of the farmers and the railroads went hand in hand, and are 
there no lessons that the managersand stockholders of railroads 
can learn from these conditions above described? Which is bet- 
ter for your corporations, to be able to earn money at the expense 
of Europe or to be able to borrow it from Europe at your own 
expense? Permit me to show the position of those in England 
w.oare so much opposed to bimetallism. Ata meeting of the 
fs. itish and Colonial Chambers of Commerce, held in London in 
1855, Sir Robert N. Fowler, a member of Parliament, a banker, 
and an ex-mayor of London, said— 
that the effect of the depreciation of silver must finally be the ruin of the 
wheat and cotton industries of America, and be the developmentof India 
us the chief wheat and cotton exporter of the world. 

Russia, another silver nation, and the great competitor of 
Americ. in the production of wheat, has also furnished to Eu- 
ropean nitions her quota of wheat, paid for in the depreciated 
ounce of silver that we by legislation have degraded and debased. 
Oh, I tell you, my friends, it is very fine to hear you talk here 
about a ‘‘degraded and debased icfer * but I would rather 
have a degraded dollar than a degraded country—rather have a 
deb sed coin than a debased people. You have closed the mar- 
ket to American wheat and American cotton; and yet gentle- 
men from the cotton States stand here and say that the cotton- 
planter dem nds that the Sherman act shall be repealed. 

The people of the cotton States, I believe, are equal in intelli- 
gence to the people of the wheat-producing States and the other 
great States of this Union where greed for gain and lust for 
riches are not the one dominating and controlling force. You 
have seen your cotton crop increase. I will not take time to go 
into statistics as to the acreage; but you have planted millions 
more of acres; you have raised hundreds of millions more pounds 
of cotton; and your net receipts to-day are not one-half what 
they were in 1873. Every year alittle greater shrinkage in value 
because of the shrinkage of value of silver bullion. 

Now, I want to make my friend from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] a 
proposition. I know he is out for converts. I know the corridors 
of this Capitol are thronged with a lobby that are trying to 
make converts; and the hotels are fullof them. Now, I want to 
tell the gentleman how he can make one convert right here. I 
make this proposition: That silver has not declined in value one 
iota from 1873 down to this minute; if it has, I will vote on the 
other side of this proposition. It has maintained its parity and 
its ratio with every product of humanindustry, save one. This 
ounce of bullion silver which to-day you tell me is worth but 70 
cents, measures as much wheat and more than it ever measured 
in the last fifty years; it measures more pounds of beef, more 
pounds of pork, more pounds of cotton, more pounds of iron, 
more barrels of oil, more of evéry product of human industry, 
save one, than it ever measured even when it sold at its legitimate 
value, 129 cents an ounce. If you will show me any other than 
one exception to this proposition, you have a convert right here. 
The one exception is gold. The 70-cent ounce of silver will not 
buy as much gold to-day, but it will buy more of every other 
product of human industry. 

Now, then, inasmuch as silver has maintained its ratio—its 
parity with your wheat, and your corn, and your cotton, with 
every product of human labor, why do you sey that silver has 
gone down and that this metal is deb:sed? Why do you notsay 
that gold has gone up and has been deified? Youcry outin these 
Halls for an ‘‘ honest dollar.” Youdo not want an honest dollar— 
not one of you that makes thisery. [Applause.] You wanta 
scarcedoliar. You do not want an honest dollar; if you do, come 
over and vote with us, and we will give it to you. [Applause.] 
We will give you a dollar that is as honest to-day as it was in 1873. 
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But you are not going to force your 150-cent dishonest dollar 
upon the great producers of the necessities of human existences — 
not if we can prevent the consummation of that effort. {Ap- 
plause.] Talk about a dishonest silver dollar, when within tlio 
last week they have been so scarce as to command a premium of 
2 and 3 per cent to assist in moving the cotton and wheat ¢ 

I love to hear gentlemen talk about ‘ intrinsic value.” 
word ‘‘intrinsic” has a golden sound. I do not know wh 
means, and | do not think anyone else does; but I will giv. 
my idea of intrinsic value. The intrinsic value of anyth 
what it will do for you in your hour of direst need, of suprem 
est peril. What is the intrinsic value of a piece of plank 24 fo, 
long, a foot wide, and 2inchesthick? Gentlemanmay tak 
their pencils and commence to figure out the intrinsic va 
that piece of plank, and their results will vary according to t 
methods of computation; but, my friends, the intrinsic va 
that plank is a million dollars to the man who is drowning. 

Men talk about theintrinsic value of gold. A banker tol 
the other day that he could not assent to my propositions be 
he believed the time had come when we must join hands 
the other great nations and come down to the use of a1 
which had intrinsic value behind it. I said to this gent] 

‘*T do not know that I can raise the funds justat present; | 
serious doubts if I can raise a percentage of the amount; buts 
pose I can get $20,000 worth of gold bullion. You pay 3 pe: 

on time deposits, do you not?” “ Yes, sir.” ‘‘ Well, now | will 
get $20,000 worth of gold bullion and bring it to you asa dejosit. 
You would rather have that than paper, because paper h s no 
intrinsic value, while gold bullion has. I will deposit this 
lion for six months and draw 3 per cent interest on this time de- 
posit.” What do you think he said? ‘Oh,’ said he, ‘I can not 
give you 3 per cent on that.” ‘*Why not,” said I? ‘Well, | 
could not use it.” ‘* Well, then,’ said I,‘‘ I will take the b 
down to the mint at Philadelphia and I will get the people t 

to put upon it the stamp and superscription of the Government 
of the United States; will you take it then?” He said: 

yes: I would be glad to.” ‘* Well, then,” said I, ‘‘ what has 
intrinsic value got to do with the matter? Whatis itgives 
metal its power as money so that you are willing to pay me 3 
per cent interest upon it? Is it the intrinsic value of the n 

No; it is the image and superscription of Cesar that makes it 
money?” 

I have been amused to hear gentlemen talk about the im» ssi- 
bility and absurdity of having twoyardsticks. Well, myfricnis, 
I believe we have two yardsticks. I believe that when y: 
tempt to appreciate gold we will set silver against it at 129 
an ounce, and we will hold it so that the gold dollar sh 
worth just 100 cents; and the gold dollar shall sustain the s 
dollar so that it shall stand at 100cents; so that we can hav 
measures for the same thing. Why, sir, 32 quarts of oats | 
a bushel, do they not? And 32 pounds of oats make a 
There you have two yardsticks, have you not? 

Now these measures are of the same ratio. But 32 qui 
corn make a bushel, and 56 pounds of corn make a bushel. 
is the varying ratio. There are 60 pounds of wheatin a | 
but only 32 quarts. Is there any great discrepancy in usil 
two measures? Why, one says the seller shall not take : 
and scoop out down below the level of the rim, and the 01 
siys the man who buys it shall not heap up the measure tv 
ning over. That is whatit is. That is why we place o1 
against the other. 

Now, my friends say that silver has gone down all over t 
tions of the world, and that it can not be maintained at a 
or fixed ratio. No wonder it has gone down. What cri 
has ever been pursued with such zealous and malignant 
such thorough and complete conspiracy? What crimin 
ever been followed with such relentless hatred? The en 
of the entire’money power of the whole world has been co 
trated against the white metal. Why has this been done 
cause they were afraid it was going to be too abundant 
Creator in his loving kindness to this nation, when the fo 
tions of the world were laid, stored our mountains and ow 
with great veins of silver and gold, that ought to make | 
greatest, the grandest, the noblest, the richest nation on « 
in order that we mightenlighten, civilize, andecarry glad ti 
of great joy toallthedwellersoftheearth. They becameaf 
the quantity of silver in this country, just as they were | 
ened about gold in 1857; the only difference was that th:, 
afraid of a different thing. 

The discovery of the gold mines of Australia in 1853, follo 
the discovery of those in California in 1849, made these sam: 
bugs fear that there was going to be too much gold, and 
called their monetary conferences together to conspire ‘2 
gold. They used then precisely the same arguments “2 
gold that they have directed against silver at the present time; 
and they hada betterargument. They said silver wasthe movv) 
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of the common people, adapted to the transaction of small busi- 


ness a8 Well as great; that the people could use it freely and 
safely; that its size was such as to make it a safer metal for 
many purposes, and that the loss by abrasion in silver coin was 
so little and in gold so much that gold ought never to have been 
made a money metal at all; and that the gold should be used only 
as bullion and have a basic value. 

Listening to this series of arguments which have been put forth 
bv those men who desire to control all human industries and val- 
ues, several nations in Europe did demonetize gold and take away 
its legal-tender value no longer ago than 1857. Austria demon- 
etized it, and every state of Germany demonetized it; and now 
we are told this debased metal, silver, ought to be demonetized 
merely because they are afraid of such an abundance of it! 

What wonder that it is disgraced when every factor, every 
power not only of the whole American continent but all the 
world, has been used against it? Your banks have denounced it. 
Your metropolitan press, under the control of the gold power, 
have issued column after column attacking it. Your very Di- 


rector of the Mint, or Acting Director, has discredited it within | 


the last four weeks. He has wiggled and haggled over the price 
and value of it, and if the holders offered it at 70.71 cents an 
ounce he would offer them 70.31 cents an ounce. 
lacking 2,000,000 of ounces to comply with the plain terms of the 
law he would, when his offer was accepted, take 30,000 ounces in- 
stead of half a million. Instead of, as an American, being ani- 
mated by an impulse to maintain its value at parity if possible, 
he pursued methods which in this nation seldom obtain outside 
the second-hand clothing shops of Baxter street. That certain 
elements have conspired against it to degrade it and take away 
its value in this country, who can longer doubt? 


Mr. Speaker, let us place the responsibility for this panic | 


where it belongs. India closed her mints to the free coinage of 
silver a few weeks ago; and I want to call your attention in this 
connection to a reputed interview which had a dominating and 
controlling force in that direction. A member of the Adminis- 
tration, the Secretary of Agriculture of this Union, ostensibly at 


the head of the agriculturists of the nation and who is said at | 


times to imagine he hears the Presidential bee buzzing in his 
bonnet, was interviewed afew weeks ago, and in that interview he 
is reported to have said: ‘‘ [haverecommended to the Secretary 
of the Treasury that he condemn all the silver in the vaults of 
the Government and sell itas old junk, for whatever it will bring.” 
He said, ‘‘ We have a law which allows the appointment of com- 
mittees to condemn worthless material lying around the Depart- 
ments.” And three days after thatinterview silver was demone- 
tized in India. 

Whether the Secretary of Agriculture spoke seriously or in 
jest, we know not. If this was a jestit was one that has cost more 
closing of banks, more foreclosures upon farms and houses, closed 
more workshops, put out more fires in happy homes, caused more 
loss, more hunger, more tears, more misery, more woe, thanany 
jest ever recorded on the pages of the past. 


the result of fullest consideration, and presumptively reflecting 
and outlining governmental policy. 
What wonder in the face of such declarations, made upon the 


authority of one holding so exalted and dignified a position, that | 


the British ministry was suddenly convened to protect the In- 
dian mints from such an avalanche; and from that moment to 
this, disaster has trod upon the heels of disaster, ever thicker, 
ever faster. 
Arbor Day to an indefinite leave of absence, where, beneath the 
umbrageous foliage of his planting, he may repent his costly 
folly. Silver fell from 824 cents per ounce to 70 cents as the re- 
sult of this man’s utterance; and wheat, always following the 


price of silver, declined from 74 cents per bushel to 54 cents per | 


bushel. 

\ few days since our worthy Secretary was interviewed again, 
and this is his latest reported utterance of financial wisdom: 

Agricultural products are lower, but this is rather a blessing than other- 
Wise, for if our products are not taken gold will be exported. 

This utterance, if correct, ought to make it all right with the 
farmers, who care nothing whatsoever about the price of the 
products of their toil, so that the yellow god may not flee from 
the presence of his devout worshipers. 

Mr. Speaker, the farmers have for years been great sufferers 
from the ravages. of bugs. You of the South have had the cot- 
ton bug. Youof the West have hadthechinch bug. We of the 


North have had the potato bug, and scattered around promis- | 


cuously has been the bedbug; but indigenous to Lombard and 
W all streets, thrives and fatcens another bug. They even break 
their way into this Capitol at times, and these bugs—gold bugs— 
have bitten and annoyed more people than all the bedbug tribe, 
and their ravages in your fertile fields exceed in damage in a 


When still | 


The utterances of | 
cibinet ministers are supposed to be those of deliberation, and | 


Such sorry jests should entitle the discoverer of | 
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single year the damage wrought by the combined efforts of all 
other bugs for a century. 

Mr. Speaker, I like the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTE 
He has got such a frank, manly way of stating things. Hestates 
& proposition squarely and fairly, while miny others are apt to 
hedge. He admits the question to-day to be this: Silver is going 
to be money equal in value to gold in this country and that 
is to be determined now; or silver, its money value, is to be 
solutely lost forever. I like the way he stites his propositions, 
He says squarely that to-day we have too much money, and there- 
fore he proposes to tike away one-h iif of it : 


R}. 


sue 


ad- 


Why do not some others stand up on this floor, and say publicly 
what they say in private conversation? Why doyounotannounce 
your intention manfully and boldly from your places here? You 


have announced privately that your intention is to offer resolu- 

tions, after the repealof the Sherm 'n law, to tuke away the legal- 

tender power of silver in all sums in excessof five dollars. Why 

do you not tell what justification you are going to offer for that? 
| Privately, you say you are going to justify it by the fact that 
when you have unconditionally repe ved this bill, silver will fall 
to forty cents an ounce or even less, xnd then you can urge the 
folly of putting out a twenty-five cent silver dollar and making 
it a full lool tender. 

Why, my friends, the great temple of industry and commerce 
rests upon two pillars, one of silver and theother of gold. This 
one of silver has but 6 per cent more strength than the other, 
and with both these pillars under this temple it is all it can do 
to maintain its place. Why, every passing financial wind rocks 
it upon its foundations; and yet you propose to absolutely destroy 
| one of these pillars. There is only 6 per cent more silver on the 
whole globe than of gold: only $2.58 per capita of silver in the 
world. Yet you propose to take it away. Over three-fifths of 
the nations of the world to-day are either upon a silver or a bi- 
metallic basis. Your $3,600,009,000 of gold is inadequate for the 
use of the nations that are already upon a go!d standard, and 
how are you going to move the wheels of industry when you 
have destroyed one-half the metallic base of all commercial 
credits and transactions, the globe around? 

But they cite England, old England, and Spvin and Germ iny. 
Yet they dodge the issue. There is justone country on the face 
of the globe where they donot have panics, and she has got more 
money than any other civilized nation on the face of the globe, 
and that country is France. No financial revolutions or panics 
or disasters there. The Panama Canal scheme may fail, and it 
does not make a ripple on the financial surface. It causes great 
waves to heave and swell upon the political tide, but it never 
touches the financial situation or affects its stability. They have 
$54 of money to every man, woman, and child in France. They 
have an abundance to meet the needs of business in that little 
| nation, smaller than some of our States; and yet in this great 
| nation, whose territory stretches 3,000 miles from ocean toocern, 
| we are asked to do business with less than half as much per 
capita. If silver makes panics, why was it that Australia, which 
is on a gold basis, has a panic worse than ours; a panic in which 
the bank failures in six weeks amount to over nine hundred 
| millions of dollars? Their panic was only caused, like ours, by 
| Rothschild shearing his sheep. 

My friend, let us deal fairly with silver. 


Supposing tht by 


| your legislation here to-morrow you enact a law that no min in 
| this country who possesses wheat shall be permitted to tike it 
| to the mill and have it ground. Shut every mill in the land to 


the grinding of wheat, and what do you think wheat would be 
worth six months from to-day? Do you think wheat would 
maintain its value as silver has done? Corn would go up, corn 
would be king, and wheat would be worth its fodder vali~ for 
dumb brutes. Thatis precisely what you have done against sil- 
ver. You have shut down the mills againstit. You 
nied it to the public for its use, and yet you cry against it that 
there are only 53 or 56 cents in the silver dollar. 

Now, my friends, I want to make you a little prediction right 
here, and let us see who tells you the truth, whether it is these 
people from New York or the friends of free coinige. Oh, I love 
the New York people! I know them well. It is the State of my 
| nativity. There are grand men and noble women in New York. 
But I know New York City well, and I know, lying right along- 
side of New York City, is a place they call Hell Gate, and I think 
most of you, coming from there, have been throughit. [Laugh- 
ter.] I know our friends from New England. who speak so boldly 
for the honest dollar, in coming through the Sound, have come 
through Hell Gate. [Laughter.] 

But I want to tell you, my friends, that we have been getting 
the financial policy of this nation for twenty yeirs from the gates 
| of hell, but we are not going to accept such dictum any long 
[Applause.] Why, did you ever stop to think that when the wise 
men started out to seek the Saviour of m:nkind, the Light oi the 


h ive de- 
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World, in what direction they traveled? Did they go to the 
East to look for the light? No; they left the East and came to 
the West for the source and fountain of all light and truth. 
[Laughter and applause. ] 

When Columbus embarked, in which direction did he steer to 


find a nobler, better, and happier land? Did he turn to the | 


East? No! Misery, woe, monarchs, Spperemen, crime, and 
crowns were in the East, He headed his course westward; and 
80, my friends, to-day you will never find a financial savior who 
comes up through Hell Gate. {[Laughter.] On this rock of jus- 


tice we hive founded our faith, and the gates of hell shall not | 
{Laughter.|] They have told us about the 
great loss that the country submitted to in the purchase of sil- | 
ver, and | want to say right here. my friends, first, that I used | 
to be a monometaliist of the monometallists; could not be any- | 
| legislation is for the benefit of a few mine owners. W my 


prevail against us. 


thing else. All my friends were monometallists. I was adirec- 
tor in a national bank, and they were all monometallists. 
Everybody I met in the East was a monometallist. But I one 
day heard a man talk who astonished me. 
documents, and I doubted their accuracy. 


shining from his soul through his eyes, but he must be mistaken.” 
So I said 
tion.” And never thinking to be here in political debate and 
discussion within these Halls, or any other public place, I de- 
voted my time to studying these questions. I sent here to Wash- 
ington for the reports of your Director of the Mint, Comptroller 
of the Currency, and Treasurer, and tried to apply business rules 
and methods to them, and I am no longer a monometallist, be- 
cause | would rather be honest than beamonometallist. [Laugh- 
ter and applause. | 

My friends, we are told that the Treasury, and the country 
through the Treasury, has lost vast sums of money in buying 70- 
cent silverand storing it in our vaults. Now, let us see the facts 
about that. Maybe we have been driving a better trade than we 
thought. 
Government’s debts. 
I do not know what it willdoif you succeed in your schemes, but 
up to this time it will pay a dollar’s worth of debt, public or pri- 
vate, anywhere in the nations when it iscoined intostandard sil- 
ver dollars. 

How much have we lost? Have we lost anything? Every 
ounce in the Treasury bought below $1.29 an ounce, its coinage 
value, isso much gain. Instead of issuing bulletins to the peo- 
ple showing the great loss in the purchase of silver, why do not 
they say that the Government is 50 cents ahead: on every ounce 
of silver that it has purchased, and that the Government is $100,- 
000,000 ahead by the purchase of silver, instead of sending out re- 
ports that the Government has been a loser by the transaction. 

But,supposing we had beenloser. Supposing,Mr. Speaker, that 


we had as a Government chartered one of the ocean greyhounds | 
| and praying for the better times which the Democratic p 


sailing from New York and had loaded every ounce of silver in 
the country that has been produced since 1873 to the present 
time, hed bought that silver for $1.29 an ounce, and had thatship 
to sail _ olf beyond the banks of Newfoundland, and gone into 
sufficiently deep water where you could not reach soundings, and 
sunk it to the depths of the ocean,where it would have remained 
forever beyond the reach of man, what would have been the effect 
on the producers of the United States? 

The highest production of silver in any year has been $73,000, - 
000. We will say it is $75,000,000. But we produce 450,000,000 
bushels of wheat a year, which, since the demonetization of sil- 
ver, has fallen from $1.20 to 54 cents per bushel. The American 
farmers have lost from 60 to 70 cents a bushel on wheat. The 
price has gone down because England can come here and take 
70 cents’ worth of silver and measure it against a bushel of wheat 
in India, just as well as she could @o when it was worth $1.29 be- 
fore we demonetized it by legislation, and degraded and dis- 
graced it by oursilly and wicked follies. Now, then, Mr. Speaker, 
we have a loss of 50 cents a bushel on wheat—I want to make my 
statement modest. We have a loss of 50 cents a bushel on 450,- 
000,000 bushels of wheata year, which makes a loss to the Amer- 
ican farmer of $225,000,000. 

I am not here talking for the silver mine owners of Idaho, 
Colorado, Nevada, Montana, and Utah. I do not know them. 
They are only a small factor in this question. lam looking to 
the producers of wheat and corn, cotton and tobacco, and all the 
wealth of the nation. We have lost $225,000,000 each year in 
the value of wheat. Why, if we had bought that 75,000,000 
ounces of silver and sunk it in the depths of the sea, so that 
England could not have got it at 70 cents an ounce, the Ameri- 
can wheat-grower would have been a gainer of $225, 000,000 an- 
nually. We produce 2,000,000,000 bushels of corn, and corn has 
fallen 26 centsa bushel. Wheat is the great staple, the great 
leader, and corn is but a follower of wheat among the cereals. 
Now, then, I will say that we lost 20cents a bushel on corn; and 


He read from official | 
I said, ‘* That man | 
has the appearance of honesty; he has the courage of truth | 


‘For my part I am going to make a study of this ques- | 


If that bullion has gone into dollars it will pay the | 
It has done so up to this time, at least, but | 





so our American growers of corn have lost $400,000,000 an: 


18, 


upon their crop of corn, so thatif they had bought: aul this si 


and sunk it, the corn-growers would have been $325,000,0 
the good. 

We produce 3,212,000, 000 pounds of cotton annually, a 
1873 your cotton sold at 22 cents a pound. To-day it is bri 
7and 8 cents. You have lost 12 cents a pound on every ; 


| of cotton; and if the cotton-producers had bought all thi 


and sunk it in the depths of the ocean they would have 
each year $210,000,000 ahead on the transaction. 


e 


In these t 


leading articles of production in the Union (I will not go thr 


more of them) the loss to the producer each year has be 
000,000 more than the value of the silver that it would h: 
necessary to have purchased. 

Oh, my friends, they argue against silver. They say th 
are the most insignificant factor in the whole probia m, 
by their industry they have added to our wealth $75, 000, 0 
nually. But this isadropin the bucket, and yet we can 
to be just, even though they are not a great factor. | 
Chicago at the Auditorium Hotel a few days ago conv: 
with a gentleman. I noticed that he w«s looking rather 
He finaily reached me a copy of the Chicago Tribune, and 
‘*Mr. Sibley, I want to call your attention to one fact. HH: 
a statement made, as by authority, showing the cost of p: 
tion of silver. They have taken the leading mines, and 
figured it out here that it only costs 40 cents an ounce t 
duce it. Now,’ he says, ‘‘I want you to look at that 
where they say the cost is only 40 cents an ounce. Four 
ago we took our pumps out of that mine, and the water « 
our levels to-day, and there never will be an ounce of silve: 
duced from that mine again. 
ver in that mine is more than $1 an ounce; and we have 
running it for the last few years, hoping and praying for | 


The average cost of mining « 


times, until we could get our money out of the production. 


is unfair to take four or five of the leading mines in silv 
ducing and, taking the cost of production in those mil 
that that is the cost of the production of silver. It is just 


fair as it would be to come to us in our Commonwealth and t 


| four or five producers of petroleum whose wells yield 


and even 10,000 barrels a day, and assume that petroleu 
costs 10 cents a barrel to produce, because these men w 
producing thousands of barrels a day may be making a pr 
To-day the market for petroleum in Pennsylvania is 58 
and for two years it has been produced at a loss of not | 
10 cents a barrel. You say, ‘‘Then, why don’t they shut 
Why, their case is like that of the fellow who h vd hold 
bear's tail and wanted some one tohelphim letgo. [L» 
If they close down those wells the salt water will flood 


| and the oil will never come again; so, in desperation, the) 


held on to their little wells and pumped them at a loss, \ 


promised to give the country. [Applause.] 

Now, let us deal fairly with silver. Statisties that ar 
hands of gentlemen upon this floor—as authoritative stat 
presume, as those of the Treasury Department—show t 
average cost of production of an ounce of silver has be 
to $2 than to $1. 

Mr. PENCE. If the gentleman will pardon the inter: 
I will state to the House, by way of illustrating the poi 
making, that the report of the Senate Committee on 
which was made to the Senate last March, but is not yet 
lieve, generally in the hands of members here, shows t 
cost of production of gold and silver is more than its « 
value. Let me say, further, that the verified records sh: 
in the most important silver mining camp in the wor! 
ville, Lake County, Colo., where the silver mining i 
began in 1879, there were located, recorded, and wor! 
1879 to June 1 of this year, 19,300 mining locations. U} 
of them an average of ten acres, $100 worth of work h 
done, at an average cost of $10 per acre. The result h 
that but 3,800 of them have been considered of suflicien 
to be patented, and for the last twelve months but e 
of those mines have been worked ata profit. I presen 
figures as illustrating the gentleman’s point. 

Mr. SIBLEY. Iam much obliged to the gentleman. 

Mr. PICKLER [to Mr. SrBLey]. Will you discuss th: 
before you close? 

Mr. SIBLEY. Mr. Speaker, a gentleman near me asks 
discuss the question of the ratio before I sit down. | 
particular about the ratio, but I would rather see it 1» 
than 16 to 1, because I would rather see the people get t 
cents a pound for their cotton, and $1. 10 a bushel for their w! 


I would rather see the ratio 16 to 1 than 17 to 1, because if 


people are to be robbed atall I would rather they were r 
of ten cents than of twenty. 
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I will agree to aratio of 18 to Ll uponthe same principle. I will 
agree to a ratio of 20 to 1, because I would rather see the farmers 
get 65 or 70 cents a bushel for their wheat than that they should 
be compelled to take the price they will get the day you pass this 
measure of repeal without providing asubstitute for the existing 
law. I will make this prophecy, and weshallsee who prophesi 
correctly: The day you repeal the Sherman act, or within four 
weeks from that time, if you repeal it withoutasubstitute, silver 
will strike 45 or 50 cents an ounce and will sell below 45 
cents a bushel. When silver strikes 40 cents an ounce your cot- 
ton will strike 4 cents a pound. 

What had England to gain by stoppi 


I lia? 
11a: 


wheat 





} ig the mintage of silver 
in In The two great English political parties, the Conserv- 
atives and the Liberals, are ‘y evenly divided, and although 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER| has talked soeloquently 
ibout the happiness and prosperity of England, yet we know 
that for three years past ruin, distress, and starvation have pre- 
vailedthere. The Liberal party, in order that it might maintain 
itself in power, jumped at the occasion tostop the silver 
in India, depressing the price from 82+ to 70 cents an ounce, and 
you saw how the wheat market followed it from 75 cents to 53 
c nts per bushel. 

You never saw the day when silver went up that wheat did not 
go up, and cotton also. We know that after the passage of the 
Sherman law, which men said was going to remedy the then e} 
isting evils, silver bounded to 120 cents an ounce, and wheat 
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bounded up with it. If you give us free-silver coinage at a ratio 
of 16 to 1 we, as the friends of silver, are ready to-day to pledge 
our faith to the farmers of the West and the cotton-growers of 


the South that they will get 11 cents a pound for their cotton and 
$1.10 for their wheat. 

Mr. HICKS. May L ask the 

Mr. SIBLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HICKS. If limited coinage has reduced the price of wheat 
in Pennsylvania to 60 cents a bushel, how does the gentleman 
make out that free and unlimited coinage will raise it to a dollar? 

Mr. SIBLEY. Because of the ability of England to take the 
ounce of silver which she buys here at 70 cents, and go to India 
and buy as much wheat with it as she ever could buy at any 
time with anounceofsilver. As I have said, the ounce of silver 
measures the value of the bushel of wheat in India. If she 
has to pay us, as she will under a free-coinage act with ar 
of 16 to 1, $1.29 an ounce for silver, she can not take it to India 


gentleman a question? 


Stli 


to exchange for wheat, but must come to us and pay a dollar or | age 


more for wheat. 
A MEMBER. 
Mr. SIBLEY. 
Mr. HICKS. 
wheat when the 
Mr. SIBLEY. 
Mr. HICKS. 
Mr. SIBLEY. 
Mr. HICK 
Mr. SIBLEY. 
Mr. COX. It 


Laid down in Liverpool? 

Ye Se 
One more question. What 
Sherman law was enacted? 

Do you mean the law of 1890? 
Yes. 

Fighty-three cents. 
What is it worth to-day? 

It sold last week at 53 cents in Chicago. 
has sold in South Tennessee for 38 cents. 


of 


vas the price 
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Mr. HICKS. Now, will the gentleman please answer this 
question: If limited coinage has reduced the price of wheat from | 
83 to 53 eents, how can free and unlimited coinage raise the 


price? 

Mr. SIBLEY. Mr. Speaker, I think that is a fair question. 
We have not had any coinage in the proper sense; we have not 
coined our silver; we have denied its money value; 
based it and degraded it and have made it a tool for England to 
use to destroy the wheat-growers and cotton-growers of this na- 
tion. We have coined only a part. Free coinage will do this: 
You coin fifty-four millions out of a production of seventy-five 
millions, and the twenty-one millions of surplus determines the 
value of the balance. 

We have said that $54,000,000 of this ismoney and the balance 
pig metal; and it has been the pig metal that has fixed the prices 
all the time, and not the money. I invite the lawyers of this 
body to jump on that propdsition, if they can. The lawyersand 
the bankers are standing together here pretty solid. {Laughter. | 
The lawyers came on one occasion to the incarnate God, and 
thought to confuse him by asking some questions; and I remem- 
ber he turned to them and said: 

Woe unto you also, ye lawyers! for ye lade men with burdens grievous to 
be borne, and ye yourselves touch not the burdens with one of your fingers. 

Woe unto you, lawyers! for ye have taken away the key of knowledge: ye 
entered not in yourselves, and them that were entering in ye hindered. 

| Applause. ] 

_Mr. HICKS. I would like to ask the gentleman another ques- 
tion. He has said, as I understand, that it is the pig-metal sil- 
ver that has regulated the price of wheat. Am I correct in un- 
derstanding him that way? . 

Mr. SIBLEY. I did not catch the gentleman’s remark. 
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Mr. SIBLEY. Well, I i going to convert you! v,if 
you will stand by your proposition. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HICKS. All right. 

Mr. SIBLEY. Wecan only judge of the fut th t 
and the present. Everything has declined since you demonetized 
silver, since you commenced hostile legislation ag t 
Pennsylvania farm lands to-day are not worth 40 cents upon the 
dol of what they were in 1873. [Is not that correct 

Mr. HICKS 1 am sorry to say it is the fuet. 

Mr. SIBLEY And none of the products of 1 Pennsy! ‘ 
far yur wheat and corn and h¢ bear a higher ratio than 
th ompared with the price in 1573; is not that the faet \ 

hen, we know that something happened in LS73, that permit 
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Mr. BRYAN. May I interrupt the gentleman from Pem 
vania [Mr. SIBLEY]| a moment? 
Mr. SIBLEY. Certainly. 
BRYAN. I would like to read in support of the 
man’s position an extract from the agricultural report of | ), 


page 5—a report issued by Mr. Harrison’s administratio 

The recent legislation looking to the restoration of the ta t 
of our curreny, and the consequent enhancement of the va fs ! As 
unquestionably had much to do with the recent advar n tl rice of 
cereals. The same cause has advanced the price of v 1 Ru i l 
India, and in the same degree reduced t r power of c« ) m En 


gold was formerly exchanged for cheap silver, and wheat purchased w 
cheaper metal w in Great Britain for gold. Much of this advant 
is lost by the reciation of silver in those countries. It is re nable 
therefore, to expect much higher prices for wheat than have been received 
im recent year 

Mr. OUTHW AITE. 
swer a question? 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Where was this cheap wheat, to which 
you refer, bought? 
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Mr. BRYAN. What cheap wheat? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The cheap wheat that is alluded to in 
that article? 

Mr. BRYAN. In Russia and India. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. What was the currency used in payment 
at that time? 

Mr. BRYAN. Silver. But let me say to the gentleman, the 
silver price was as high in India then as it is now—that is to 
say, it was as high in 1873—while the gold price has gone down 
in this country just as silver has gone down. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. In other words, they got a silver price 
for silver wheat. 

Mr. BRYAN. I was only giving the article as it appears in 
this report; gentlemen can draw their own conclusions. 

Mr. SIBLEY. Mr. Speaker, when J was interrupted first I 
was about to state the reasons that England desired, especia!ly 
at that time, to depreciate further the value of silver. Parties 
were very evenly divided in Great Britain, and in order to main- 
tain a majority Mr. Gladstone found it necessary to feed their 
te with cheaper food,to be able to put on the markets of 
cngland wheat at a lower price, and they accomplished their 
purpose by shutting up the coinage of silver in the India mint, 
and made the difference in price between 75 cents and 53 cents 
per bushel in the cost of wheat. 

But you fear that she will not restore the coinage of silver to 
India. Not the slightest trouble about that. Why did she not 
put India on a gold basis? She did not allow the gold dollar or 
an ounce of gald to become a legal tender in India. Let her 
throw India open to gold coinage, and the whole problem will be 
solved, and we will not care what disposition we make of this 
question. Why, it will solve the whole thing ina moment. It 
will solve itself. There would be no longer a problem as to 
where India would be. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been amused at the attitude of Eastern 
Democrats on this question. I had to smile the day before yes- 
terday when the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] spoke. 
If I ever heard the old Democratic party ripped up the back, 
jumped on, trampled on, shaken up, rolled all over the floor, he 
did it. [Laughter.] But when he wound up his speech with a 
declaration that as things were he thought he would vote for 
the unconditional repeal of the Sherman act, I saw one of my 
Democratic friends on this floor from New York clap his hands 
long and loud after everybody else had got through; and I could 
not tell whether he was applauding the first part of the gentle- 
man’s speech or the second part. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. BRYAN. May linterrupt the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania long enough to insert in the RECORD in this connection 
what that gentleman from Ohio said in regard to the Sherman 
bill three years ago? 

Mr. SIBLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRYAN. On the 12th day of June, 1890, the gentleman 
from Ohio just referred to said on this floor: 

The Republican party, true to its faithful guardianship of the people’s in- 
terests, has determined to give to the people of the country 1 great increase 
in the circulation, and you resist, you refuse to have it 

Mr. SIBLEY. They tell us, Mr. Speaker, that if we adopt 
free-silver coinage at any ratio, or reénact the Bland bill, gold will 
gooutof thecountry. Well, now, weare not to be forever fright- 
ened by the bugaboo of gold. Suppose it does go out of the 
country. Nations are merely aggregations of individuals, and 
are governed by much the same laws, the same ideas, and rules 
that control individuals. No man gets a dollar of gold out of 
my pocket that I do not think I get an equivalent for in some 
way, shape, or form. Other countries will not get the gold from 
us unless they have something to give us that we would rather 
have than the gold. They must have something to exchange for 
our gold. And supposing thatit does go out and they take it all. 
What then? They do notwanttodoit. They hold too many of 
our bonds, that under the present law are payable in coin of 
standard value, which meahs either silver or gold, to run any 
risks. They want gold in payment of these bonds, and they do 
not want all the gold to go from our country. But supposing 
again, I say, they take it all. 

Why, what will happen then? They say gold will go to a 
premium. Well, it has been to a premium for twenty years, and 
you did not knowit. Letit go to a premium, and when the Ward 
MecAllisters and the other Four Hundred want to go to Euro 
for their summer outings, it will cost them a little more to sake 
their exchanges, and if they ae home fine clothes, the prod- 
ucts of Luropean countries, it will cost them a good deal more 
money; and we will build a better tariff wall round our indus- 
tries then that builded by the gentleman from Ohio. Why, if 
they will not take our money, we will not take their goods. 

What trade will we lose? What nations do we wish to trade 
with? England, Germany and France will not buy a dollar’s 
worth of products of American labor. They take only the 
necessities of life, our wheat, our pork, our corn and our cotton 
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and beef; those they have got to have anyway. and they must 
pay us inthe money wespecify. Now, suppose they will not take 
our money. We will just stop buying of them, and that will 
start our own factories running, start our own spindles to hum- 
ining and our own wheels to revolving. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, as a man who is somewhat interested in a 
bank, and wishing to protect it, I say that for the safety of the 
small banker there is but one course, and that is bimetallism in 
this country. And whenever you make the foundation too nur 
row, whenever you set up the great pyramid upon its apex, and 
build up thereon, the higher you build the gre iter will be the 
ruin when some adverse circumst:nce runs up against your py) 
amid. You build it on a single standard, and your foundation is 
too narrow for safety, and whenever a wave of distrust runs over 
the country your little sivings of a lifetime will be swept away. 

The census showed that in 1890 twenty-four thousind people 
owned one-half of the total wealth of the nation; and since the 
shaking up you have given us over in New York the probibi 
ties are that about fourteen thousand have got it to-day; and if 
you carry out your designs, four thousand will have it in 1 
year 1900. Weare going to save you from your own folly. We 
propose to help the people, so that they can have money with 
which to travel on the railroads, with which to transport their 
products, and so that your stocks will earn you dividends in 
spite of yourselves. 

We are going to make your stocks in railro: d securities, or in 
every legitimate enterprise, pay you dividends whether you 
want them or no. Your course is to put them into the hinds of 
receivers. Our course is to put the profits intothe hands of the 
stockholders and into the hands of every man who has put an 
honest dollar into these enterprises. We have respect for the 
wisbes and the needs and the opportunities and successes of the 
rich as well as the poor; but we can not divide and say thit 
one class shall have all and the other class none of the benefits of 
government. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I am told that the Republicans are going 
to join with the Democrats to repeal this bill. And what Re- 
publicans? The Republicans of the East and the Democr.ts of 
the East. I tell you, the man who thinks over the situation of 
this nation to-day is forced to the belief that the salv..tion of 
this country, if we are to have a country worth saving, d+ pends 
upon the men living west of the Delaware River and sout! of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. [Applause.] You can not longer com- 
mit your interests to those whose interests are antagonistic to 
your own. I find that you gold men agree, and you appla 
each other, regardless of your politics; and there comes to my 
mind a scene that is depicted in Holy Writ, the blackest scene, 
the most cruel and wicked scene, where truth incarnate w-s 
trayed to the rulers, and which tells us that Pilate, finding no 
fault in Him, sent Him to Herod; but Herod, not having the power 
of death, sent Him back to Pilate, demanding His crucifixion: 
and Pilate delivered Him over to death. And rightfollowing 
that comes this passage: 

And the same day Pilate and Herod were made friends together; for be 
they were at enmity between themselves. so 

[Laughter.] 

Now I can understand how there are no party lines on this ques- 
tion. When you have the people nailed to the cross you cin 
agree to become friends from that day forward. [{Laughie. 

My friend from Ohioj Mr. HARTER] told us about the pros} 
ity of England and the prosperity of every nition that hid a 
monometallic standard. He told you how since the stopp ge o! 
silver coinage in India prosperity had dawned over the wi 
nation. Now,I have not got time to answer the gentlen in, ) 

I will just read some headings in the New York Sun of yester 
day, a good Democratic paper: 
RAN RIOT IN BOMBAY—FURY OF RELIGIOUS HATRED BEYOND MILITARY 


CONTROL—GREAT LOSS OF LIFE AND PROPERTY—EUROPEANS FLOCK 

THE GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS FOR SAFPTY. 

A Cabinet Consultation in London—Late Dispatches Indicate that the 
ernment Hopes Soon to Check the Turmoil— * * * —A Bombay Me! 
chant’s Opinion—The Silver Situation has Created a Great Army of Un 
employed in India. 

Damoder Gordhundas, a merchant of Bombay, who is staying at the I 
Avenue Hotel, was greatly interested in the reports of the rioting int 
city. “I feel that the reports areexaggerated,” said he. ‘Theact ono 
government in suspending the free coinage ‘of silver has closed the mi! 
and the mills until the army of the unemployed in Bombay numbers in ' 
thousands. This great body of unemployed laborers and mechani s ! 
have taken advantage of the occasion offered by the religious riot to mak 
a serious demonstration.” 


Now, against the gentleman from Ohio I set the gentiem:n 
from India. [Laughter.] But T enjoy hearing the Ohio m: 
talk, for he comes out and says just what he wants. He ergues 
that the less money a nation en the happier it is, and the more 
prosperous; and by a parity of reasoning, the less money tle 

ntleman has, the happier he is; but I do not believe that. 
[La — I believe that the gentleman uses this expression 
n 


a Pickwickian sense. 


Why, wy friends, just consider that proposition for a moment. 
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If we com draw a line about the city of Washington and erect 
, do you not suppose if you could take away half of all the 


a W 

mon ey in the city of Washington, that the one-half of the money 
remaining would still buy ‘all the products of industry — 
are for sale in the city of Washington, just as effectually buy 


them as the whole would before? 

uu could give three hundred men in the city of Washing- 
ton £100 apiece, and that was all the money there was in this 
city, all that could get into it, that money would buy every dol- 
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jar's worth of property in the city of Washington that was for | 


sule. The price goes down te correspond with the volume. 
‘hat has been the history of the ages. 
etme state some economic axioms: When you double the 
money of a nation you divide the debt; and if you divide the 
money you double the debt. Double the money, you double the 
e: divide the money, you divide the price. 

| learned when a boy at school that old mathematic axiom, 
that when you doublesums you double the differences. That twice 
two is four and the difference between two and four is two, and 
that twice four iseight, and the difference between fourand eight 
isfour. Apply the s: me reasoning here, and yousee that it does 
not make any difference whether it is little or much, it will just 
be the same in result. If a man works for a dollar a day and 
works for thirty days, he will receive $30; and when he p»ys od 
a barrel for flour, you will say that if he works for $2 a day he re- 
ceives £60, and if he pays $10 a barrel for flour he would be no 
better off. Now, if he worked for a dollar a day and piid % 
barrel for flour he has $25 left; when he has worked thirty days 
at $2 a day and paid $10for his barrel of flour he h»s $50 left, has 
he not? Now, in which case is he the better off? Especially if 
heisadebtor. It would not make so much difference: if all men 
were outof debt and paying cash, but there are $32,000,000,000 
of indebtedness in the United States, nation2l, State and corpor- 

tion, municipal and private. 

With $3,600,000,000 as the total gold of the whole world, how 
are we going to pay off this debt? Do you want to double it? 
You carry out your designs to make silver a mere legal tender 
for sums of $5, which are your designs, and which you do not 
hesitate privately to avow—you divide the money, and just as 
sure as twice two is four you have doubled the debt of every 
debtor; you have doubled the income of every creditor. 

Anglo-American bondholders wish a gold st :ndard because in 
1907, only fourteen years hence, some five hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of bonds now payable by their express terms in coin of 
standard value will fall due. If we des _roy silver as coin of 
standard value the bond will then by its terms become pxyable 
in gold. These people well know that the Government will have 
enough silver and goid in the Treasury to piy these bonds 
maturity, but mever enough gold, and they wish to force a new 
mortgage upon the industry ot the nation and dictate their own 
terms concerning such mortgage 

Mr. Speaker, the Republican party, who have for over thirty 
years had control of the finances of the nation, proudly point to 
their suecessful management thereof. They cite the fact that 
indebtedness of the nation in about $2,.800,000,000 
and that now the bonded debt of the nation is only $585,000,000. 
With their boasting they forget to tell you that in principal, in- 
terest, and premium on the bonds we have paid about $4,000,000,- 
000, and that it would take about as much of the products of 
indus < "y to pay the little bal: ance yet remaining as it would to have 
or iid the whole debt in 1866, 
tle bal ince 312,000,000 pounce more of cotton than would have 
sufficed to pay off the entire debt in cottonin1866. Year after 
year re tion has been paying off interest and principal, and 
lithe time the debt, 
: & ot me entreat, gentlemen, to fully consider the consequences 

tmustensue if you, by unconditional repeal, fi 
S ice of silver. Consider what plea shall justif 
ucers of wheat, corn, andcotton. Whatplea will be accepted by 
the toilers of the nation who see by y: votes their debts doubled 
and the opportunities for a comfortable existence forever swept 
nse iy.» Mr. Speaker, my vote shall be cast before you as it would 

::8t before the great white throne which has decreed that I 
am my brother’s keeper. 

How | like 


the 1866 was 


th: 


bul bbl € over, because he does it in such an easy, pleasant way. He 
8 and pitches, and springs a leak here, and springs a leak 
th e re. {[Lavghter. } The only thing that I can think o! that re- 
minds me of my friend is Mark Twain's deser iption of the storm 
on the Erie Canal. Speaking of the canal boat in a storm, he 
Says: 
She heaved and sot, and sot and heaved, 
And high her rudder flung, 
And every time she sot and heaved 
A mighty leak she sprung. 
(Great laughter.] 


to hear the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] | 








It would take to-d: iy topay off the lit- | 


instead of diminishing, has been ine reasing. | 


irther lower the | 
y you to the pro- | 


Mr. Speaker, history y has built great monuments upon the plains 
he point where two roads part. She has 
erected great light coat along the shores of Time to warn the 
passing mariner of the sunken rocks and hidden reefs. Let us 
observe some of these lights. 


Moses went down to old Phar 





lon, 
in Egypt, and demanded the deliverance of the people of Israel 
from the house of bondage, and Pharaoh’s answer was the same 
tale ‘tof brick without straw Charles the First attempted to 
coerce Parliament, and he li st his heed, and human liberties 
took a long step forward and upwards. When the people of 
France cried for bread, a flippant queen asked, ‘* Why they ate 
not cake.” Some day, when a comp lacent De Breze, knight of 
the bedchamber, shall enter these Halls and intimate the kin rs 
pleasure and our duty, there shall arise some modern Mirabeau, 
who, driving him hence, wi'l tell him we are here by the will of 
God and the voice ol the sovereien pe yple, to whom alone we 
owe allegiance and to whose mindites alone we bow. 
Our fathers in these colonies pleaded, humbly entreated, of 


ion, and asked her to re- 
greed which plucked from them the fruits 

reply of George IIIT was the imposition 
of heavier burdens. Our reply was the Declaration of Ind »pend- 
ence; that wonderful document which embraces the rights of man: 
if I were to read it in this House I fear it would be a strange 
message to many. Like the preaching of Paul, ‘‘to the Jews a 


old England to stay the hand of oppres 
move the hands of 
of their toil, and th 


stumbling block, to the Greeks foolishness.” [Laughter and ap- 
plause.| It would be held as a communistie production and its 





authorsdem igogues |laughter], because it dared to tell England 


the truth, and that we were independent and existed without 
curing either for her crowns or favors. 
W hy, my friends, to-day all over this land the ery of the peo- 


ple is heard, the banks are failing, not from lack of abundant 
assets; they have got large surpluses, they even hold great quan- 
tities of Government bonds, and yet are forced to suspend. Fac- 
tories are being closed, mechanics are umemployed, stores are 
without customers, three millions of idle men are walking up and 
down asking for an opportunity to earn bread for the hungry 
ones at home. 
Why is this? Is it becauseof too much money? Is it because 
of silver money? No: for silver will pay a debt, will buy 
much bread, will clothe as many naked any other dollar. 
These results come because of the lack of a dollar of any kind; 
they come from the inability of the people to effect exchanges 
between one commercial center and another. These New York 
binkers started their little panic in pursuance of their plan to 
pinch the West and South and coerce the members of this body 
into their views. I have read of greit masses of rock so nicely 
poised upon a point that a child could set them in motion, but 
aniurmy could not stiy them after they were once started down 


as 
as 


the d2clivity. 
So it is with this panic. It is like a conflagration, and we are 
not here to inquire into the cause of the contlagration. It may. 


be a case of arson [laughter] or it may be a case of “logical evo- 
lution,” for the gentleman from New York |Mr. HENDRIX] told 
us that we are ‘‘evoluting” toward the gold st.ndard. [Laugh- 


ter.] L agree with the gentleman that the process of evolution 


his been going on for twenty years, and it has evoluted the 
wealth heretofore so evenly distributed among the people of 
this country into the pockets of the twenty-four thousand. 
While we have been ‘‘evoluting” toward a gold basis we hive 
been ‘‘evoluting” toward that condition which confronted al! 
the nations of ancient times just before they lost their liberties. 
Evolution! It has been said that evolution comes from full 


stomach, 
stomach, 
plause. | 
{ warn you, gentlemen, that the people of to-day are 
For years the people have demanded more money 


but there is another thing that comes from an empty 
and it is called “revolution.” [Laughter and ap- 


aroused. 
, and you meet 


| that demand with a proposition to take away one-half of what 


} they 


n be so 
alike, 


already have! Is that your answer? Can statesme 
blinde »d to the interests ef the people, the rich and the 


poor 


| aS to carry this design further, in face of the protests of the sixty- 
| seven million toilers of this land? 


Oh, Mr. Speaker, in 1776 our forefathers, despite the protests 
of the Tories of that day, declared their political independence 
of Great Britain, and so to-day, despite the howling of the 

‘Tories” of this House and their friends in the lobbies, the 


| time has come when by the grace of God we can well declare 


our financial independence of the same power. [Applause. | 
Mr. Speaker, the friends of bimetallism stand here and plead 
the cause of those who have not easy access to the seat of power, 
of the men who can not alford to maintain lobbies to throng the 
corridors of this Capitol building, of the men who can not afford 
to go to the expensive hotels of this city and sit down to influence 
the members of this body. But, gentlemen of the other side, 
you can keep your lobby, if you please, of stock-brokers and 
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gamblers and chevaliers ? industrie. [Laughter.] They can stay 
here and drink their champagne frappe, eat taeir canvas-back 
and terrapin. Very few of those who are back of us are present 
here, we have thousands of communications telling us that 
the people are on their knees in prayer while we are fighting 
their here, and that is more to us than all your packed 
lobbies. 

Mr. Speaker, we have come to the fork of the roads. 
meuns either bimetallism, free silver 
every doli@r from this time forth, or it meins the utter annihi- 
lation of silver as money all over the globe. We have indeed 
come to the fork of the roads. We have traveled the one road 
before and we have found it safe. It isno experiment. Along 
this way our fathers saw the nation grow and expand, and from 
smull beginnings become one of the mightiest of the earth. We 
have been this way before. Along this road our fathers earried 
to a successful termination two great foreign wars, and on this 
road was maintained the mightiestconflict of modernages, which 
preserved intact the liberties and the unity of the State. This 
is no new rond. This is such a roud as was deseribed by the 
psalmist when he said: 

Her ways are ways of pleasantness and all her paths are peace. 


but 
battles 


This 
coinage with 100 cents in 


But there is another road that leads, no man knows where. No 
human foot upon this continent has ever trod its trackless wilds. 
Tam afraid it is the road that old Solomon spoke of when he said: 

There is a way which seemeth right unto a man, but the end thereof are 
the ways of death. 

[Laughter and applause. |] 

Mr. Speaker, I think this must be the occasion that the prophet 
Amos had in mind, looking down through the long vistaof the fu- 
ture, when he said: 

Hear this, O, ye that swallow up the needy, even to make the poor of the 
land to fail; * * * making the ephah small and the shekel great, and 
falsifying the balances by deceit. * * * Shall not the land tremble for 
this, and everyone mourn that dwelleth therein? 

Mr. Speaker, that is pretty nearly prophecy. Our land isin 
mourning and trembling to-day because these men have made 
the bushel small and the shekel great. 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. Willthe gentleman permita 
question? 

Mr. SIBLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. I beg the gentloman’s pardon 
for interrupting at this point, but I could not sooner get the op- 
portunity. The gentleman has been speaking of prophecy. A 
short time ago he sent a prophecy to the desk to be read; will 
he please name the gentleman whose prophecy he had read by 
the Clerk? 

Mr.SIBLEY. That was the prophetofthe devil. 
prophet t of God Almighty. [Laughter and 
prophet belonged on your side. 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. 
characterize the prophet; I asked him to name him. 

Mr. SIBLEY. Ernest Seyd. 

lr. MCCLEARY of Minnesota. Is that the same gentleman 
whom you accuse of’ having come over here in 1873 as an emis- 
sary to ‘‘down” silver? 

Mr. SIBLEY. I did not utter such accusation. I will append 
to my remarks what distinguished gentlemen have said—how, 
sent here as a friend of silver, that man betrayed it—how he 
came into this House, went with your committees, and showed 
his dexter hand all through. That will be incorporated in my 
remarks. I will try to make it plain to the gentleman. 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. My question is, Is this the 
same gentleman whom you accuse of that ‘ villainy”? 

Mr. SIBLEY. No doubt about it, sir. 

Mr. MCCLEARY of Minnesota. Then I 
read that prophecy again. 

Mr. SIBLEY. Everybedy has heardit read. If itis the same 
quotation - 

Mr. McCLEARY of 


Thisis the 
applause.| That 


I did notask the gentleman to 


ask that the Clerk 


Minnesota. The same. 
Mr. SIBLEY. Then why have it read twice? 
Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. 

gentlemen to read it in the quiet of their closets, and ask them- 

selves whether the man who used that language could have done 

the thing you say he did. 

Mr. SIBLEY. Yes, sir; I have seen men sell out within the 
last two months. [Laughter.] 
prophecy two years had elapsed. 
their minds in twenty minutes. 
their minds often; fools, never. 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. Whatthe gentleman says can 
not be true of a man who died in the cause of silver, as Ernest 
Seyd did. 

Mr. PENCE. When the gentleman speaks of his having 
‘died * does he mean he changed his colors? [Laughter.] 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. The gentleman from Penn- 


I have known men to change 
Wise men, it is said, change 


if you object to it, then Lask | ized the standard silver dollar, I say that, though the chairman of 


Prom the time he uttered that | 
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| were those distinguished Senators, Messrs. Blaine and VOORHEES, W 


: 
| 


| the welfare and peace of our common country, let 


sylvania had sufficient regard for Mr. Seyd to quote hi 
authority in behalf of silver. Simple justice demands 
memory be treated with fairness. Both before and 
Ernest Seyd was recognized as one of the foremost ch; 
of silver in Europe, a man whose opinion was eagerly 
by the silver commission of 1876, and of whom Mr. Hor 
bimetallist, said, speaking of Mr. Seyd’s death, at. the 
tional monetary conference of 18s1: 


It was the profound interest which he took in the conference whi 


him here and hastened his death. 


This unfounded charge against the memory of 
to defend himself (und I believe that the gentleman fro 
sylvania would not willingly do anyone an injustice) h 
ing to do with the merits of this diseussion, evenif it we 
and I am glad that the gentleman from Pennsylvani 
lected so good a quotation to show the real position of M 
Mr. SIBLEY. Thank you. In the name of sixty-se. 
lions of American citizens we plead for move money; an 
name of twenty-four thousand you not only refuse our 
but purpose the taking away of one-half of what we h 
Prompted alone by our love for rich and poor, by our 


tmanno 


us W 
that the masses of the people are aroused. All over 
land they are on their knees in prayer. Their wails ha 
heard at the throne of the Almighty. My friends, hun 
cold know no philosophy and respect no laws; and wh: 
twin devils are let loose and you force them out uw 
world— 
Then woe to the robbers who gather 
in fields where they never have sown; 
Who have stolen the jewels from labor, 
And builded to Mammon a throne. 


Yor the throne of their god shall be crumbled, 
And the scepter be swept from his hand, 

And the heart of the haughty be humbled, 
And a servant be chief in the land. 


For the Lord of the harvest hath said it, 
W hose lips never uttered a lie, 

And his prophets and poets have read it, 
In symbols of earth and of sky; 


That to him who hath reveled in piunder 
*Tll the angel of conscience is dumb, 
The shock of the earthquake and thunder 
And tempest and torrent shall come. 


[Loud applause. ] 

The following are the articles and notes to which Mr. 
referred in his remarks and which he asked to have a 
thereto: 


Here is what Mr. Hooper, the chairman of the ¢ 
Weights and Measures, and who reported the bill, said in regard t 
ure, and of Mr. Ernest Seyd, on the floor of the House: 

“The bill was prepared two years ago, and has been submitted | 
and deliberate examination. It has the approval of nearly all t 
yerts of the country and the sanction of the Secretary of the 

crnest Seyd, of London, a distinguished writer and bullior list, is 1 
and has given great attention to the subject of mints and coina 
examining the first draft of the bill made various sensible s 
which the committee accepted and embodied in the bill. ile 
mittee take no credit to themselves for the original preparation o 
they have no hesitation in unanimously recommending its passa 
sary and expedient.” (See page 2304, Congressional Globe, April 9 


Jommittee on 


Below will be found a few extracts from different United Stat« 
and Representatives as they appear in the CONGRESSIONAL RE¢ 
us take the words of Senator ALLISON, of Iowa, first. The) } 

‘*But when the secret history of this bill of 1873 comes to bet 
disclose the fact that the House of Representatives intende | to 
gold and silver, and intended to place both metals upon the | 
instead of our own, which waa the true scientitic position with re 
this subject in 1873, but that the bill afterwards was doctored, if I 
the term, and I use it in no offensive sense, of course 


* . 2 * * - 


**T gaid I used the word in no offensive sense. It was changed : 
discussion, and the dollar of 42 20 grains was substituted for it 
sional Record, volume 7, part 2, Forty-fifth Congress, second ses 
1085. 


“Tn connection with the charge that I advocated the bill whic! 


mittee on Coinage, I was ignorant of the fact that it would demo: 
silver dollar or of its aropping the silver dollar from our system of 
then members of the House, and each of whom, a few days sin 
gated the other: ‘Did you know it was dropped when the bill pass¢ 
said Mr. Blaine. ‘Did you?’ ‘No,’ said Mr. Ca Ldo not t! 
there were three members in the House that knew it. I doubt w! 
Hooper, who, in my absence from the Committee on Coinage 2a! 
ance on the Committee on Ways and Means, managed the bill, ki 
say this injustice to him.’ \— Judge Kelley, of Pennsylvania, inConcr! 
RECORD, volume 7, part 2, Forty-fifth Congress, second session, pa; 


Mr. BECK. Will the gentlemen from Massachusetts [Senator D 
low me to say a word? 


* oo * * * * 


The Senator from Massachusetts wil] reco! 
I have not said a word about the histery of the demonetization bill. 
in a response to questions from the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISO 
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CONGRESSIONAL 


1893. 


referred, who was 
he a was 


Mr. DAWES 

rged with 

rnest Seyd. 
Mr. BECK. I observe, if the gentleman will allow me, that on the § 

of April, 1872, when the bill was read up te its sixtb section and laid asid 

and never taken up again, the gentleman from Massacbusetts |Mr. Hooper 


The distinguished Englishman to whom I 


having come over here to he opposite of what 


I 1 


arked: 

rhe bill was prepared two years ago, and has been submitted to carefu 
and deliberate examinations. It has the approval of nearly all the mint ex 
| s of the country, and the sanction of the Secretary of the Treasury Mr 
Ernest Seyd, of London, a writer who has given great atten 
tion to the subject of mi examining the first draft 
r 


ral 
r¢ 


distinguishe 


yf the bill, furnished many valu : tions which have been incorpo- 
ated in the bill."’ 
[ suppose he is the same per 
DAWES. There is no 
7AL RECORD, Decemb« 


page 125 CONGRES 


VOORHEES. I want to ask my friend 
mate in that way, whether I may call 
that it Was not generally known 
now, as the Speaker of the House, } 
ir was demonetized In the bill to wh ludes 

sLAINE. I did not know a hing that was in the bill at 
have said before, little was known onthe subject I 
now I should like to exchange questions with the Senator 
who was then on the floor and whose business 
l ise by the de rnation of the House I was 
ator from Indiana, then on the floor of the H with his power as ade 
l r, was to unfold them to the H« Did he know 
r. VOORHEES. [ frankly say that I did not Congr 
15 8, pas 


from Maine, whom I am giad to 
him as one more witness to the 
‘silver was demonetized. Did 
zy at that time, that the silver 

he al 
AsI 
aughter.}] And 
from Indiana, 
far more than mine, to know, 
) put the question; the Sen- 


all 


use 


pater use 


ssional Record, Feb 


It passed by fraud in the House, never having been printed in adva 
being a substitute for the printed bi r having been read at theCl 
the reading having ] th by an impression that the 
no material alteration in the coinage laws; it Was passed without 
sion, debate bei y operation of the previous question. It was 
to my certain information, under such circumstances thatthe fraud 
ed the attention of s most watchful as well as the ablest 
nen in Congress ai the time. * * * Aye it was a fraud that 
stoheaven. Itwasa that will stink in the nose of posterity, 

ich some persons give account in the day of retribution.’ 
OF ae esse¢, in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 7, part 1, sec 

sion Forty-fifth Congress, page 584. 


veen i 1 


. 


6, Sir 


Why the act of 1873, which forbids the coinage of the silver dollar, was 
ino one at this day can give a good reason Senator Bogy,of Missouri 
NGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 4, part 5, Forty-fourth Congress, first 


session, page 4178 


the bill demonetizing silver] never was understood by either House of 
L say that with full knowledge of the facts. No newspaper re 
and they are the most vigilant men I ever saw in obtaining informa- 
covered that it had been done.”’—Senator Heck, of Kentucky, in Con 
NAL RECORD, volume 7, part 1, Forty-fifth Congress, second session, 


Co 
porter 


ress. 


The coinage act of 1873, unaccompanied by any written report upon the 
subject from any committee, and unknown to the members of Congress 
who, without opposition, allowed it to pass under the belief, if not assurance, 
that it made no alteration in the value of the current coins, changed the 
unit of value from silver to gold ur. Buchard of Illinois, in CONGRES 
SIONAL RECORD, July 13, 1876, page 581 


[I have before me the record of the proceeding 
sage of that measure, which no man can read without being convinced that 
the measure and the method of its passage through this House was a “ colossal 
swindle.” I assert tl » measure never had the sanction of this House, 
and it does not possess moral force of law.—Mr. Holman of Indiana, in 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Vol 4, part 6, Forty-fourth Congress, first ses 
sion, Appendix, p< 193 


s of this House on the pas- 


3 legislation was had in the Forty-second Congress, February 12, 1873 
ill to regulate the mints of the United States, and practically abolished 
silver as money by failing to provide for the coinage of the silver dollar. It 
was not discussed, as shown by the RECORD, and neither members of Con- 
gress nor the people understood the scope of the legislation.—./oseph ( 
r in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 4, part 6, Forty-fourth Congress 
first session, Appendix, page 193. 
Did the people demonetize silver? Never! It can not even be fairly said 
t Congress didit. It was donein acorner, darkly. It was done at the 
tigation of the bondholders and other money kings, who now with 1 
ned eyes deplore the wickedness we exhibit in asking the question eyen, 
) did the great wrong against the toiling millions of our people? * * * 
low will Congress answer these people except to say that the silver dollar 
ghing 412} grains was an honest dollar until the 12th of February, 1873, 
n we destroyed the money in your pockets and left a vast debt har us 
over you, since when our bonds have been sold from hand to hand int 
markets among stock gamblers. They knew that we had stricken cd 
yourrights and trusted to our honor that your rights should be restored. It 
wi ld be dishonest in us to restore your money to its value and vitality. I 
is ulion now—mere pig metal—and is no longer money.—Senator Morgan, ix 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, December 12, 1877, page 144. 


Mr. President, I now come to one of the most remarkable and to my mind 
one of the most fraudulent pieces of legislation this or any other country 
eversaw. I refer to the manner of the passage of the bill demonetizing 
silver. I will not occupy the time of the Senate by going over the whole his- 
tory of this most iniquitoustransaction. Mr. Hooper, since deceased, was at 
the time chairman of the committee having charge of a bill which had been 
referred to his committee, and on May 27, 1872, reported a substitute and 
moved to suspend the rules and pass the substitute, upon which motion, 
among other things, the following occurred, which any Senator can find by 
turning to the CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE, part 5, page 3883, and is asfollows: 

Mr. HoLMAN. I suppose it is intended to have the bill read before it is put 
on its passage. 

The SPEAKER. The substitute will be read. 

Mr. Hoopgr of Massachusetts. I hope not. It is a long bill, and those who 
are interested in it are perfectly familiar with its provisions. 
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I wonder that silver is not already 
deficiency in the circulating medium uw © 
that it takes abont 0,000,000 of fractional 
change necessary for the transaction of the bu 
will gradually take the place of this currency, and. further, 
standard of values, Which will be hoarded in a small way 
this will consume from 8200,000,000 to $300,000,000 in time <« 
our circulating medium . * * [ confess toa 
hoarding of money. ButI want to see a mardins: of som 
standard of value the world over. Silveris this * * * 

Our mines are now producing almost amounts of 
is becoming a question, ‘* What shall we do with it?” 
tion which will answer for some years to put it in cirenlatior 
there until it is fixed, and then we will find other markets.— /#2tract 
letter written by President Grant to Mr. Coudry, October 13, 1873, eight 
after he had signed the bill demonetizing silver, not knowing what that 
measure contained. See page 208, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, December 14, 
1877. 
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Horace Greeley saw what but comparatively few saw as clearly as he did 
viz, that the establishment of the British systerm meant slavery not only 
to the blacks, but to the whites; and these were the words for which the 
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bankers of New York drove him from the office of the Tribune with a broken 
heart to the grave. He said: 

“We boast of having liberated 4,000,000 of slaves. True, we have str'cken 
the shackles from the former bondsmen and brought all laborers to a com- 
mon level, but not so much by elevating the former slaves as by practically 
reducing the whole working population to a stateof serfdom. While boast- 
ing of our noble deeds we are careful to conceal the ugly fact that by our 
iniquitous monetary system we have nationalized a system of oppression 
more refined, but none the less cruel, than the old system of chattel slavery.” 


Senator Ingalls said in a speech in this city on February 15,1878: ‘‘ No peo- 
ple in a great emergency ever found a faithful allyin gold. Itis the most 
cowardly of all metals. It makes no treaty it does not break. 
friends it does not sooner or later betray. 

Armies and navies are not maintained by gold. It times of panic and 
calamity, shipwreck, and disaster, it becomes the agent and minister of ruin. 
No nation ever fought a great war by the aidof gold. On the contrary, in 
the crisis of the greatest peril, it becomes the greatest enemy, more potent 
than the foe in the field; but when the battle is won and peace has been se- 
cured, gold reappears and claims the fruits of victory. In ourown civil war 
itis doubtful if the gold of New York and London did not work us greater 
injury than the powder and lead and iron of the rebels. 

“It was the most invincible enemy of the public credit. Gold paid no sol- 
dier or sailor. It refused the national obligations. It was worth most when 
our fortunes were the lowest. Every defeat gave it increased value. It 
was in open alliance with our enemies the world over, and all its energies 
were evoked for our destruction, 

“Butas usual, when danger had been averted and the victory secured, gold 
sWaggers to the front and asserts the supremacy.”’ 


CHICAGO PLATFORM, 


The following is the full text of the resolutions adopted at Chicago: 

“Whereas bimetallism is as ancient as human history; certainly for more 
than three thousand years gold and silver came down through the ages hand 
in hand, their relations to each other having varied but a few points in all 
that vast period of time, and then almost invariably through legislation; and 

“Whereas the two metals are named together indissolubly united in the 
Constitution of the United States as the standard of value of this country, 
placed there by George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, Alex- 
ander Hamilton and their associates, and subsequently indorsed and de- 
fended by Andrew Jackson and Abraham Lincoln; and 

‘Whereas silver, one of these ancient metals, was, in the year 1873, without 
any previous demand by any political party or by any part of the people, or 
even by any newspapers, and without public discussion, stricken down from 
the place it had occupied since the days of Abraham and the Pharaohs, under 
circumstances of such secrecy that Allen G. Thurman, James B. Beck, WILL- 
1AM M. STEWART, DANIEL W. VOORHEES, JamesG. Blaine, then Speaker ofthe 
House; James A. Garfield, William D. Kelley, and others present and voting 
for the bill, as Senators or Representatives, subsequently, repeatedly and 
publicly declared that they did not know until long afterward that so great 
and grave a cuange had been made in the financial system founded by the 
fathers of the: Republic; and 

‘Whereas the debates in Congress show that the parentage ofthe measure 
was in part ascribed by friends of the bill to one Ernest Seyd, a London 
banker, who, it is claimed, was sent over to Washington by the moneyed 
classes of the Old World to secure its passage by secret and corrupt means; 
and 

“Whereas President Grant, who signed the bill, declared long subsequently 
that he did not know that it demonetized silver; and 

‘Whereas the purpose of this attack upon one of the two ancient precious 
metals of the world was, by striking down one-half of the money supply, 
to wit, silver, to double the purchasing power of the remainder, gold, by 
making it the equivalent of everything possessed or produced by the labor 
of man, thus reducing the price cf all commodities, arresting enterprise, 
impoverishing the toller, and degrading mankind; that these results were 
not only inevitable but foreseen appears by the following language used at 
that time by the then president of the Bank of France, who said: ‘If by a 
stroke of the pen they nyerees one of these metals in the monetary service 
they double the demand for the other metal, to the ruin of all debtors;’ and 

* Whereas the awful gonsequences thus prophesied are now upon the people 
of the whole world, we standin the midst of unparalleled cistress and in the 
shadow of impending calamities which are beyond estimate. The ruling 
industry of the people whe inhabit one-third of the area of this republic has 
been stricken down, pongeeT values destroyed, and the workmen compelled 
tofly as from pes ence, Everywhere over this broad land the honest 
toilers, numbering hundreds of thousands, have been thrown out of employ- 
ment and will have to eat the bitter bread of charity or starve. The products 
of industry, of the farm and the workshop have depreciated in price, as 
shown by official and public statistics, until production ceases to be prolita- 
ble; the money in the country, inadequate for the business of the land, has 
gravitated to the banks; while the people, cdistrusting the banks, have de- 
manded their deposits to hoard or hide them; mercantile houses are going 
to the wall by thousands, because the masses have not the means to buy 
even the necessities of life; to supply the lack of currency, the banks of the 
great cities have issued a substitute for money, unknown to the laws, called 
clearing-house certificates; the movement of the great crops now being 
gathered demands a vast amount of currency, which the banks are unabie 
to furnish; and in the midst of these conditions the daily press is clamoring 
for the repeal of the act of July 14, 1890, called the Sherman act, although 
the repeal of that act means the stoppage of the issue of more than $8,000,000 
every month; thus shutting off of the supply of funds for the business of 
the country in the midst of the terrible conditions which surround us, and 
ignoring the fact that to hold the balance level between the debtor and 
creditor classes the supply of currency must increase side by side with the 
increase of population and business, and that in this nation the growth of 
population is at the rate of about 37 per cent every ven years, while the in- 
crease of business is much greater; and 

‘‘Whereas the great expounder of the Constitution, Daniel Webster, said: 
‘Gold and silver, at rates fixed by Congress, constitute the legal standard of 
value in this country, and neither Congress nor any State has authority to 
establish any other standard or to displace that standard;’ and 

‘Whereas the Hon. James G. Blaine, quoting this utterance, adds: ‘On 
the much-vexed and long-mooted question as to a bimetallic or monometal- 
lic standard ray own views are sufficiently indicated in the remarks I have 
made. I believe the struggle now going on in this country and in the other 
countries for a single gold standard would, if successful, produce widespread 
disaster in and throughout thecommercial world. Thedestruction ofsilver as 
money and establishing gold as the sole unit of value must have a ruinous effect 
onall forms of property except those investments which yield a fixed return 
in money. These would be enormously enhanced in value and would gain a 
disproportionate and unfair advantage over every other species of property. 
If, as the most reliable statistics affirm, there are nearly $7,000,000,000 of coin or 
bullionin the world, very equally divided between gold and silver, it is im- 
possible to strike silver out of existence as money without results which 
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wanes distressing to millions and utterly disastrous to tens of 
sands.’ 

“Again he said: ‘I believe gold and silver coin to be the money of the ¢ 
stitution; indeed the money of the American people, anterior to th 
stitution, which the great organic law recognized as quite independent 
ownexistence. Nopower was conferred on Congress to declare either) 
should not be.money. Congress has, therefore, in my judgment, no | 
to demonetize both. If, therefore, silver has been demonetized, I a 
favor of remonetizing it. If its coinage has been prohibited, I am ir 
of ordering it to be resumed. Iam infavor of having it enlarged:’ a: 

‘Whereas the present Secretary of the Treasury, the Hon. John G. ( 
on the floor of the House of Representatives, February 21, 1878, sa 
know that the world's stock of the precious metals is none too large 
see no reason to apprehend that it will ever become so. Mankind w 
fortunate, indeed, if the annual production of gold and silver coin sha 
pace with the annual increase of population, commerce, and indusir) 
cording to my views of the subject, the conspiracy which seems to haves 
formed here and in Europe to destroy, by legislation and otherwi 
three-sevenths to one-half of the metallic money of the world is th 
gigantic crime of this or any otherage. Theconsummation of suchas 
would ultimately entail more misery upon the human race than a 
wars, pestilences, and famines that ever occurred in the history 
world. The absolute and instantaneous destruction of half the entire 
bie property of the world, including houses, ships, railroads, and a 
appliances for carrying on commerce, while it would be felt more sc: 
at the moment, would not produce anything like the prolonged distr: 
disorganization of a, that must inevitably result from the perm 
annihilation of the metallic money in the world;’ and 

‘Whereas Senator JOHN SHERMAN of Ohio, who, more than any other 
is reeponsible for the demonetization of silver, clearly understood th 
consequences of shrinking currency below the legitimate demand « 
business of the country, as evidenced by what he said in the Senate i 
to wit: ‘The contraction of the currency is a far more distressing oper 
than Senators suppose. Our own and other nations have gone through 
operation before. It is not possible to take that voyage without the 
distress. To every person except a capitalist out of debt, or a salari: 
cer or annuitant, it is a period of loss, danger, lassitude of trade, { 
wages, suspension of enterprise, bankruptcy, and disaster. It means r 
all dealers whose debts are one-half their business capital, though one 
less than their actual property. It means the fall of all agricultural) 
duction without any great reduction of taxes. What prudent man \ 
dare to build a house, a railroad, a factory, or a barn with this certain { 
before him?’ 

‘Therefore, in view of all these facts, we declare: 

**1, That there must beno compromise of this question. All legislati 
monetizing silver and restricting the coinage thereof must be imme! 
and completely repealed by an act restoring the coinage of the country 
conditions established by the founders of the nation and which continu 
for overeighty years withoutcomplaint fromany partof our people. | 
hour’s delay in undoing the corrupt work of Ernest Seyd and our f 
enemies is an insult tothe dignity of the American people, acrushing b 
on their prosperity, and an attempt to place us again under the yok 
which George Washington and his compatriots rescued us. 

‘We protest against the financial policy of the United States being 
dependent upon the opinion or policies of any foreign government, a) 
sert the power of this nation to stand on its own feet and legislate for 
upon all subjects. 

“2. We declare that the only remedy for our metallic financial troubles is to 
open the mints of the nation to gold and silver on equal terms, at | 
ratio of 16 of silver to 1 of gold. Whenever silver bullion can be exc! 
at the mints of the United States for legal-tender silver dollars, w: 
cents each, that moment 412} grains of standard silver will be w: 
cents, and as commerce equalizes the prices of all commodities thix 
the world, whenever 412} grains of standard silver are worth 100 cent 
United States they will be worth that sum everywhere else, and can 
bought for less. While it will be urged that such a result would e: 
the price Of silver bullion, it is sufficient for us to know that a sim 
crease would be immediately made in the 7 of every form of pr 
except gold and credits, in the civilized world. It would beashallow 
ness that would deny prosperity to the mining industries at the costo 
ruptcy to the whole people. The legislation to demonetize silver h: 
an unjust increase to the value of gold at the cost of the prosperity 
kind. Wheat and all other agricultural products havo fallen side 
with silver. 

“3. That while the ‘Sherman act’ of July 14, 1890, was a device of 
emy to prevent the restoration of free coinage, and is greatly objecti 
because it continues the practical exclusion of silver from the mints 
duces it from a money metal to a commercial commodity, neverthe 
repeal without the restoration of free coinage would stop the expan 
our currency required by our growthin population and business, wid: 
further the diflerence between the two precious metals, thus makins: 
turn to bimetallism moreodifficult, greatly increase the purchasing | 
gold, still further break down the price of the products of the fa 
laborer, the mechanic, and the tradesman, and plunge still furthe: 
merce, business, and industry into such depths of wretchedness as t: 
ger peace, order, the preservation of free institutions, and the very ™ 
nance of civilization. We, therefore, in the name of the Republi: 
humanity, protest against the repeal of the said act of July 14, 1890. « 
by an act restoring free bimetallic coinage, as it existed prior to 187 
suggest that the maintenance of bimetallism by the United States 
ratio of 16 to | will increase our commerce with all the silver-using co 
of the world, containing two-thirds of the population of the world, \ 
decreasing our commerce with those nations which buy our raw © 
and will compel the adoption of bimetallism by the nations of Europe 
than by any other means. 

“4. Weassert that the unparalleled calamities which now afflict the A 
ean people are not due to the so-called Sherman act of 1°90; and iu | 
thereof we call attention to the fact that the same evil ccn‘titions no 
vail over all the gold standard nations ofthe world. We are convinced 
bad as is the state of affairs in this country, it would have been still ¥ 
but for the Sherman act, by which the nation has obtain’! to some ©) 
an expanding circulation to meet the demands of a con ‘ent in proc 
colonization, and the business exigencies of the most c:erzetic and 1! 
trious race that has ever dwelt on the earth, and we in upon the ex 
tion of the law without evasion so long as it is upon th» s‘atute books 
upon the purchase each month of the full amount of silver that it provices 
for, to the end that the monthly addition to the circulating medium the '* 
secures shall be maintained. ue 

“5, That we would call the attentionof the people to the fact that in 
midst of all the troubles of the time, the value of the national bonds anc 
national legal-tender money, whether made of gold, silver, or paper, as! 
fallen a particle. The distrust is not 1 the Government or its money, 
of the banks which have, as we believe, precipitated the present panic on tu 
country in an ill-advised effort to control the action of Congress on the sik 
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ver question and the issue of bonds. We invite the bankers to attend to 
their legitimate business and permit the rest of the people to have their full 
share in the control of the Government. In this way, they will much sooner 
restore that confidence which is so necessary to the prosperity of the people. 
It must not be forgotten that, while boards of trade, chambers of commerce, 
pankers, and money-dealers are worthy and valuable men in their places, 
the Republic can more safely repose upon the great mass of its peaceful 
tollers and producers, and that this ‘‘ business man's age "’ is rapidly exter- 
minating the business men of this country. The time has come when the 
politics of the nation should revert as far as possible to the simple and pure 
condition out of which the Republic arose. 

6. We suggest for the consideration of our feliow-citizens that the refusal 
of the opponents of bimetallism to propose any substitute for the present 
law or to elaborate any plan for the future, indicate either an ignorance of 
our financial needs or an unwillingness to take the public into their confi- 
e, and we denounce the attempt to unconditionally repeal the Sherman 
law aS an attempt to secure gold monometallism in flagrant violation of the 
last national platform of all the political parties.”’ 


dent 


HOUSE COMM!TTEES. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair wil state that there is no au- | 
thority at present for the Speaker to appoint the standing com- 
mittees of the House. The gentleman from Mississippi | Mr. 
CATCHINGS] desires to submit a partial report from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, designating committees and authorizing their 
appointment. Without objection, the gentleman will be per- 
mitted to submit the report. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Before sending the report to the Clerk I | 
desire to make a very few remarks. The only point in which 
this report in reference to the committees varies from the rules | 
of the last House is that we have raised the membership of the | 
Committee on Ways and Means, the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, the Committee on the Judiciary, the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures, the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and the Committee on 
Agriculture from fifteen to seventeen members; and we have 
raised the membership of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, the 
Committee on Military Affairs, the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
the Committee on Public Lands, the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, the Com- 
mittee on Pacific Railroads, and the Committee on the District 
of Columbia from thirteen to fifteen members. These are the 
only changes made by the report so far as the committees are 
concerned. 

Mr. BLAND. Has not the gentleman made a mistake in rela- | 
tion to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures? | 
That committee has heretofore consisted of only thirteen mem- 
bers. I understood the gentleman to say it is now raised from | 
fifteen to seventeen members; he should have said, as I under- 
stand, from thirteen to fifteen members, as I believe only two | 
members are added. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I find that I made a mistake. I should 
have said that the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures is raised from thirteen to seventeen members. Under the 
rules as now proposed the membership will be seventeen. 

There is another trivial change to which I will call the atten- 
tion of the House. By the rules of the last House, if the chair- 
man of the committee should resign or cease to act as chairman 
from any other cause than death, the next member in seniority 
on the committee became chairman, unless the committee itself | 
elected a different member. Butin case of vacancy in the chair- 
minship caused by death the Speaker of the House appointed | 
the chairman. There was no sense in making a distinction be- | 
tween the different causes of vacancy; and if the present rule is 
adopted by the House the chairmanship will go to the member 
next in point of seniority, unless the committee elect other- 
wise, 

With these explanations, Mr. Speaker, I send the report to the 
desk, and ask to have it read. 

The SPEAKER. The report will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

“ Mr ; ATCHINGS, from the Committee on Rules, submitted the following 
eport: 

The Committee on Rules, to whom were referred therules of the House of 
Representatives of the Fifty-second Congress, recommend the adoption of 
the following rules: 


|. Unless otherwise specially ordered by the House, the Speaker shall ap- 
sree at os commencement of each Congress, the following standing com- 

ittees, viz: 

n Elections, to consist of fifteen members. 

On Ways and Means, to consist of seventeen members. 

On 7 epropeiations, to consist of seventecn members. 

On Judiciary, to consist of seventeen members. 

On Banking and Currency, to consist of seventeen members. 

On Coinage, Weights, and Measures, to consist of seventeen members. 

On Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to consist of seventeen members. 

On Rivers and Harbors, toconsist of seventeen members. 

On the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, to consist of thirteen members. 

On Agriculture, to consist of seventeen members. 

On Foreign Affairs, to consist of fifteen members. 

On Near Affairs, to consist of fifteen members. 

On Naya! Affairs, to consist of fifteen members. 


Let us hear it read first. 


as introduced by the Committee on Rules, will the 
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On the Post-Office and Post-Roads, to consist of fifteen members. 

On the Public Lands, to consist of fifteen members. 

On Indian Affairs, to consist of fifteen members. 

On the Territories, to consist of thirteen members. 

On Railways and Canals, to consist of thirteen members 

On Manufactures, to consist of eleven members 

On Mines and Mining, toconsist of thirteen members. 

On Public Buildings and Grounds, to consistof fifteen members. 

On Pacific Railroads, to consist of fifteen 1 

On Levees and Improvementof the Mississippi River 
members. 

On Education, to consist of thirteen 

On Labor, to consist of thirteen member 

On the Militia, to consist of thirteen members 

On Patents, to consist of thirteen members 

On Invalid Pensions, to consist of fifteen members. 

On Pensions, to consist of thirteen members 

On Claims, to consist of fifteen members 

On War Claims, toconsist of thirteen members 

On Private Land Claims, to consist of thirteen mem 

On the District of Columbia, to consist oi fifteen men rs. 

On Revision of the Laws, to consist of thirteen members 

On Reform in the Civil Service, to consist of thirteen mem! 

On the Election of President, Vice-President, and presentatives I 
gress, to consist of thirteen members 

On Alcoholic Liquor Trafic, to consist of eleven mem 

On Irrigation of Arid Lands, to consist of eleven mem ix 

On Immigration and Naturalization, to consist of elev 

On Ventilation and Acoustics, to consist of seven mem! 

On Expenditures in the State Department, to consist of 

On Expenditures inthe Treasury Department, to consist 
bers. 

On Expenditures in the War Department, to consist of seven members 

On Expenditures in the Navy Department, to consist of seven me! “Yr 

On Expenditures in the Post-Office Department, to consist of sever 
bers. 

On Expenditures in the Interior Department, toconsist of seven members 

On Expenditures in the Department of Justice, to consist of seven mem 
bers. 

On Exp« 
members. 

On Expenditures on Public Buildings, to consist of seven members. 

On Rules, to consist of five members 

On Accounts, to consist of nine members. 

On Mileage, to consist of five members 

Also the following joint standing committees, viz: 

On the Library, to consist of three members. 

On Printing, to consist of three members. 

On Enrolled Bills. to consist of seven members 

2. He shall also appoint all select committees which shall be ordered by 
the House 

3. The first-named member of each committee shall be the chairman of t) 
committee, and in his absence or being excused by the House, the next name 
member, and so on, as often as the case shall happen, unless the 
by a majority of its number elect a chairman. 

4. The chairman shall appoint the clerk of his committee, subject 
approval, who shall be paid at public expense, the House having fir 
vided therefor. 
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mnditures in the Department of Agriculture, to consist of seven 


com 


Mr. REED was recognized. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Mr. Spexker, I underst«nd tl! 


} 


Mr. Speaker, I rise toa pirli 


iLO 
report which has just been made by a member of the Committee 
on Rules provides for the number of members who shi! 
stitute the various committees, and in that provision is 

a Committee on Rules to consist of five members. It will | . 
membered the other day, Mr. Speaker, when a proposition was 
made to appoint the Committee on Rules, that I interposed an 
objection to limiting the membership to five. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. REED] has been recognized. The Chair only 
recognized the gentleman from Mississippi to submit a parlia 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. HOOKER of. Mississippi. I am going to make it now. 

The SPEAKER. The House has already fixed the member- 
ship of the Committee on Rules, and it is stated here 


con 


in this re- 


| port because this deals with the rule which relates to the mem- 


bership of the various committces. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I beg pardon, Mr. Speaker; I 
understand, the other day, when my colleague proposed that the 
Chair should appoint the Committee on Rul 
authority given to appoint a committee. 

The SPEAKER. But to consist of the same number as 
the rules of the last House. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Objection was then attempted 
to be made that that membership should be increased. 


Cs, there wis only 


1 
inaer 


Now, the 
the same membership is repeated here, and if this report 
adopted it will become a part of the rules of the Hous I do not 
believe that we should limit ourselves to that number. 

The SPEAKER. What is the geatleman’s parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. 


is 


If that resolution passes now, 
Louse be de- 
prived of the power of determining the membership of that com- 
mittee ? 

The SPEAKER. Any resolution which the Committee on 
Rules can present is only presented, of course, for the action of 
the House. 


Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I understand that, and it is 
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the reason why | am calling attention to that portion of the re- 
port. The Committee on Rules should be increased. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not understand that to be a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The gentleman from Maine |Mr. REED] is recognized. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Does the Chair say 

The SPEAKER, The House will please be in order. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I ask this further question: 

Vill it be in order to move to amend that report in anyway 
whatever? 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman gets the floor for that pur- 
po before the previous question is ordered, it will. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I hope the Chair will accord 
to me that privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine—— 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to interpose any 
objection to the adoption of the rules in question. All I desire 
to do is to say a word or two in the nature of a personal objec- 
tion to some of the changes which are proposed. It has been 
for some time the custom of the House, as its membership in- 
creased, to increase the membership of the committees. I[t is 
also a very great relief to the Speaker, in the appointment of 
the committees, to have the numbers of some increased, espe- 
cially of the prominent committees; but it has seemed tome that 
the limit has actually been reached already, and that this re- 
port passes the limit of what is reasonable and best for the 
House. 

The object of appointing a committee is to have a set of men 
who will be free from the complications and difficulties that arise 
from numbers, so that they may give that careful consideration 
to the business of the House which is absolutely essential to the 
right conduct of affairs. The tendency has been of late foreach 
part of the committee to go by itself, and to act entirely by itself, 
and to allow the minority nothing but the poor privilege of re- 
cording its vote. In eommittee work especially this is objec- 
tionable; and the increase of numbers has a tendency to cause 
that fault to increase. 

I do not believe that it is wise to have the Committee of Ways 
and Means any larger than itis now. I do not believe that it is 


wise to have the Committee on the Judiciary any larger than it | 


is now; and it seems te me in general that it will be a mistake to 
enlarge the committees. However, I do notdesire to insist upon 
that at all. I do not desire to eall for a vote. I only desire to 
make these remarks, as indicating my belief that it is a mistake 
to increase the membership of the committeesso much as is done 
in the rule now presented. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, it is hardly necessary for 
me 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 

CHINGS | yield to his colleague to offer an amendment? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Idid not know that he wanted to. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. [ did. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understood the gentleman to in- 
dicate that wish. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I would ask whether an objec- 
tion to entertaining this proposition now would carry it over 
until to-morrow, and whether it would not be better to have this 
report published in the REcORD, in order that the House may 
be apprised of the character of the rules it is going to adopt? 

The SPEAKER. This adopts no rules. The Chair would 
state to the gentleman from Mississippi that it has been the 
uniform custom, for many years at least, to adopt a resolution to 
authorize the appointment of the committees. Otherwise no 
single step can be taken in that direction. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I beg the pardonof the Speaker. 
I should be very glad to have that done, and I think it ought to 
be done, but I think the House ought to have a vote upon the 
question as to what shall constitute the number of the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. 
proceeding to do. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, have I the floor? 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I will move 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I have not yielded to my friend to make 
any motion. . 

Mr. HOOKER, of Mississippi. 
making of any motion—— 

Mr. CATCHINGS, I wanta vote, and demand the previous 
question. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. 
played the other day. You will tie your own hands—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that the Committee on 
Rules can tie no one’s hands. It is for the House to take such ac- 
tion as it pleases. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. 
upon it? 


That is precisely what the House is now 


I see the idea is to cut off the 


That is just the game that was 


How is the House to get a vote 
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The SPEAKER. If the House refuses to sustain the ad 
for the previous question, then the whole question will be 
and itis not a question that the Committee on Rules co: 
It. is for the House. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I very much hope t! 
House will do that, in order that we may have the 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. And if not, the complaint is with th: 
and not with the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. The gentleman has proposed 
amendment before, which hus been rejected by this Hou 
gress after Congress. [ demand the previous question. 

The question being taken on ordering the previous gq 
the Speaker announced that the ‘‘ayes” seemed to have 

On a division (demanded by Mr. HOOKER of Mississipp 
were—ayes 125, noes 9. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I ask for tellers. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman make the p 
no quorum has voted? 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississip) 
HOOKER] makes the point that no quorum has voted, a: 
ers are ordered. The Chair appoints as tellers Mr. Ho 
Mississippi and Mr. CATCHINGS. 

The House divided; and pending the report of tellers 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippisaid: Mr. Speaker, Ido n 
to interrupt debate any further, and therefore withdr 
point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi wit! 
the point of no quorum. The ayes have it, the previous 
tion is ordered, and the question is on agreeing to the r 

The report was agreed to. 


SILVER. 


The House resumed consideration of the bill (H. R. |! 
peal a part of an act approved July 14, 1890, entitled 
directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of 
ury notes thereon, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, under the rule governing 
bate I believe it is stated that where either side wishes th 
will take a recess from 5o’clock until 8. I wish that ord 
made. 

The SPEAKER. In that connection the Chair will |} 
to state to the House that unless there are some nights 
and gentlemen are willing to speak at these sessions, it \ 
impossible within the time fixed to accommodate all gent 
who have expressed a desire to speak upon this question 
Chair is seeking to equalize the time so far as possible 
that connection would state that sueh debate as is had 
sessions will not be charged aguinst either side, as would t 
bate had in the daytime. 

Either side may debate at night, and the Chair will try | 
an equality of the time at night, but where the speaker 
on one side at night the Chair would not charge that in 
way to effect the debate as to work an unequal division of 
debate. The Chair understands there are at least two + 
for to-night, perhaps more; and, therefore, on the requ 
by the gentleman to the Chair, the House will take a re 
o'clock until 8, under the order heretofore made. 

Mr. HAINES. Mr. Speaker, it is with the greatest d 
that I rise to address the House on the great question un 
sideration. Iam not unfamiliar with the unwritten | 
House that a new member ‘‘should be seen and not h 
am not unaware of my deficiencies, my inexperience, and 
culties involved in aquestion on which so many able m 
same party, and in both parties, differ. I do not flatter 
that I can add much that is material to what has alre 
said and written on the subject, or that I ean anticipate an 
yet to be said by theeminent men whom we are to hear bef 
close of the debate. 

But this question is one of such vital importance to m 
and my own immediate constituents take so keen, so anxio 
soactivean interest in its proper settlement that I feel con: 
to express myself here in regard to it, however conscious 
be of my inability to fully cope with the great and intrica' 
ters involved in the discussion. While the district I h 
honor to represent is not by any means the most pop 
the State of New York, yet its population is nearly as g' 
the aggregate population of three Western States whi 
have six votes in passing on this bill when it reaches th 
ate. It isa district that has given to the country two | 
greatest Americans of the nineteenth century—Martin V:! 
ren and Samuel J. Tilden: it exercises within its limits : 
all the industries to which the country owes its wealth 
culture, manufacture, shipping; interests entitled to ever) 
sideration and respect. At the present moment its agric 


and its commerce are languishing, its factories are shut'\ns 
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sn, its mechanics and laboring men are suffering in enforced 
ness, and their families are in want. 
This distress is the result of the semipanic which has pre- 


thé 
la 


yailed throvghout the country for the past six weeks. It is the 
universal belief in my State that this panic has resulted largely, 

altogether, from the operation of the law which the bill 
- consideration proposes to repeal. [ was amazed when | 
eard the distinguished member from Missouri { Mr. BLAND] say 
t this panic is afactitious panic, manufactured by Wall street 


if n 


it 


lemonetize silver. 
ogism, and are unworthy so eminent and so upright a Demo- 
erat as the member from Missouri. These attacksare read with 
wement in my State, where the operations of Wall street are 
known and understood and under constant observation. 

\n attack on Wall street is an attack on the financial system 
of the country. Wall street is the savings bank of the nation. 
It is to Wall street that the various sections of the country send 
their loanable surplus, and from there that surplus is redistrib- 
uted throughout the country where capital is needed for the de- 
velopment of every industry. It is from Wall street that the 
silver men of the West procured the capital with which to open 
ip their mines; and it is there they procured many millions of 
rs to open up mines which they afterwards forgot to open up. 


++ 


t is curious that if Wall street is responsible for the prevail- | 
Itis | 


y panic that panie should have commenced in the West. 
in the West that nearly all the great failures have taken place. 
Itis there that great commercial houses, innumerable banks, 
and bankers have closed their doors; and it is to Wall street 
that those which still remain standing look for aid to save them 
m disaster. The greater part of the securities of the rail- 
roads of the United States are held in Wall street, if by Wall 
street ismeant theamoney centers of the East, New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia. Within the last three months those securi- 
ties have constantly been depreciating, until now they are down 


fr 
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‘the purpose of having Congress passa measure that would | 
These attacks on Wall street are pure dema- | 


many hundreds of millions below the values they had last April. 
‘To say that the great financiers, the men most vitally and di- | 

reetly interested in such matters, should deliberately undertake 

to create a panie by which such vast losses should acerue to 


them and their clients, seems to me a monstrous absurdity. I 


think, therefore, that these senseless attacks should be discon- 
tinued. They serve no useful purpose; they do not enlighten us 
in regard to the questions we have to dispose of, and they tend 


to create a sectional feeling which every honest Representative 
hould deplore. 

[t makes very little difference, however, what may be the sec- 
tion from whieh the panic started and what may be the cause of 
it, except in so far as by regarding the cause we may thereby 
the better be enabled to consider the wisest way out of it. AsI 
have said, in the East it is considered that the principal cause 
of this condition of things is the enforced purchase of silver by 
the United States Treasury, pursuant to the Sherman act, and 
the consequent decrease in the quantity of gold held by the 








It seems to me that the first thing for this Heuse to do y 
repeal the law w h has brought about this distrust of An : 
can secur ities. VV hethe silver shall be demonetize: 
we shall have a single standard or a double standard r 
the United States shall be monom ist or bimetallist, : 
if bimetallist, what shall b »yratlo b v« 1 gold ne l 
and how the defeets in the currency ) l l é all 
questions which can be d mi t proper tit This 
extra session Wis not catied th yuu ‘ ¢ l 
these questions. As the immedi ( ‘ l v 
prevailing is the operation of the Sherman a he 
purpose Of considering wh her or not the p y rf 
the Sherman act should be repealed that the on 
and the cou ry re irds that as the princi L é i 
this extra session is pending. 

he people of my sectionof the ec vy al oO 
the purch ng clause of that ) ‘ d rut n 
tion; and | these questions eral e Lich 
| have been raised here can be settled in due t t may be 
that the repeal of the pureh sing ela » of this act I th 
cient remedy, and will not bring the country back to 
prosperity it was in ashorttimeago. Butinasmu 3, W 
rightly or wro! gly, the pe ople regard the operation i > 
as the main cause of the present distress, th rst thing to dois 
to restore confidence by stopping its operation, and thereby at 
least take one step towards bringing the country back toasound 
financial condition. 

The main objection to the bill now before the House, raised by 
the gentleman from Missouri and those who think with 1. is 
that the result will be to demonetize silver. Thatisthe len 
of their remarks,and they threaten to secede from tl Demo- 
cratic party if the platform of the party in that respect is not 
adhered to. I have been unable to see upon what groun ; 
elaimed by those gentlemen that the Democratic party seeks to 
demonetize siiver. The operation of the Sherman act | n 
disastrous. The business men of the country, whether Demo 
ecrats or Republicans, whether monometallists or bimeta { 
are clamoring for its repeal; and it seems to me singular 
fortunate that these gentlemen who are act ith th tl 
man from Missouri should involve the simple question of repeal 
or no repeal by calling upon us to discuss thelr pet theories in 
regard to silver and gold as standards of value. 

These gentlemen may be right or they may be wrong in their 
ideas in regard to whether cold or silver should be kept upon \ 
parity, and what may be the ratio of value between them; but 
this is not the time toconsider such questions. The Democratic 
party is not seeking to demonetize silver beexuse it seeks to re 
peal an act which both Republicans and Demoer:ts consider 
unjust and monstrous; and while the country is waiting for relief 
from this imiquitous measure these gentlemen are tuking up the 
time and bewildering the country by raising questions, some of 
which are not disputed and all of which are out of place in this 


Government and by the banks of the country to meet our obli- | 


gations which we have undertaken to pay in gold. 
The gentleman from Missouri |Mr. BLAND] admits that every 
piece of paper money issued in this country to-day, every bond, 


every certificate, is to be redeemed in gold, and that we must | 


procure the gold for their redemption. How it is possible we 
can pay these obligations in gold, in view of the rate at which 


la 


god 


hing whieh thus far nobody has undertaken to show. Three 
imes more gold has been taken out of the country during that 
beviod than has been imported, notwithstanding that in the mean- 
ime the average balance of trade has been enormously in favor 
the United States. 


has been leaving the country for the last six years, is some- | 


The expert financiers of the country, men whose whole lives | 


have Leen passed im studying these questions, who were led to 
Study them not for the purpose of fulfilling the duties of a Rep- 
resentative in Congress, but because their most vital interests 
are involved in them, together with the interests of their clients 
and patrons—these men, whose opinions, it seems to me, are en- 
titled teas much weight as the opinions of the most eminent 
experts im this House, unanimously attribute this condition of 
things to the operation of the Sherman law. 

_ Statisties show that we will be wnable to pay our obligations 
in gold if that law continues. They alsoshow that the capitalists 
and investors in Europe who had placed their money in our se- 
Curities, believe that we will be unable to meet our obligations 
and pay them in gold; and hence they have been disposing of 
their securities and getting rid of American stocks and bonds 
before the time comes when, as it is considered inevitable, the 


American Government and the American railroad companies 
Will be umable to meet the demands made upon them, to fulfill 
1xyment of them in the coin which, 


: capitalists and investors, is considered the only standard 
alue, 


their obligations by the pr 
amon 


of 5 


diseussion, as bearing only slightly or collaterally on the main 
question to be considered. 

There are somany people in this country and somany Represent- 
atives in Congress, among both Republicans and Democrats, op- 
posed to the demonetization of silver that the fears of the mem- 
ber for Missouri in this respect are altogether unfounded. That 
gentleman undertakes to say that if this bill is passed it will be 
regarded by the people of the country as a demonetizat of 
silver, and that thereby the pe ople of the st regions w i ot 


the Mississippi will be deprived of the money to open up new 


Ww 
railroads, to establish new factories, to operate new places of 
business, and to inaugurate new industries; that they will. in 

| fact, be deprived of money and be ruined. 

With all due respect to that distinguished gentleman, this talk 
seems to me absurd; and it would appear to me to beentitled to no 
consideration at all, if itdid not come from a person of his weight 
and eminenee. The capital necessary to build up the new indus- 





tries of the West must.come from the East, and the East is clam- 
oring for the repeal of the law, the repeal of which the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] thinks will beggar the W 

Is not the prosperity of the East largely dependent upon the pros- 
perity of the West? Has not Wall street \ n- 
vested in the West? Is not Wall street affected by fit ‘ial dis- 
turbances in the West? Is not Wall street bound to uphold the 
West and to aid it whenever it is in financial distr-ss, for its own 
sake, if not for the sake of the West? 

How, then, can it be truthfully said that the Exstern Demoerats, 
who represent the capital of the East, have been guilty of a 
trick upon the Democrats of the West and Southwest, in pre- 
senting the measure now before the House before tirilf reform 
is brought forward for consideration? The busin troubles 
of the country have an apparent cause, visible to every one. 

| This cause should first be removed before other questions are 
| brought up-forconsideration: and it will be time enough for the 
| gentleman from Missouri and those who think with him to con- 
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demn the Democrats of the East when they put themselves upon 
record in this House, by the presentation of measures or opposi- 
tion to measures presented by others, in contravention of the 
pledges of the Chicago platform. It does not appear that these 
gentlemen, who threaten the Democratic party with secession 
under certain contingencies, are opposed to the measure before 
the House, in so far as it repeals the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman act. 

The gentleman from Missouri, in his remarks, either directly 
or impliedly admitted over and over again that the Sherman 
act is bad in principle. He admits, for instance, that the value 
of silver, like that of every other commodity, should be gov- 
erned by the law of supply and demand; and hence a law which 
compels the Government, without regard to the law of supply 
and demand, to purchase a certain quantity of agiven commodity 
is radically vicious. He failed to explain upon what principle 
he claims that we are bowing our necks meekly to the yoke of 
Wall street because we are seeking to repeal a law which the 
gentleman himself condemns. His principal argument, and the 
principal argument of all those who are of the same opinion, is 
that the demonetization ofsilver, which they assume will result 
from the passage of this act, will contract the currency to an 
extent that the conduct of the business of the West and the 
opening up of new enterprises in thatsection of the country will 
be no longer possible, and widespread ruin will be the result. 

In answer to this argument, it is sufficient to point out the 
condition of things at present in the principal money centres of 
the United States. At this moment banks in the city of New 
York of world-wide reputation, possessing assets which even in 
times like these are valued at from five hundred to a thousand 
cents on the dollar, have refused to honor the checks of their 
depositors by paying them in currency, without regard to the 
accountsof their depositors. In other words, banks of undoubted 
responsibility, banks whose assets entitle them to claim that 
they are able to pay dollar for dollar with as much confidence 
as the United States can claim that they are able to pay dollar 
for dollar of their bonds,*have in effect suspended payment by 
reason oi alack of currency te meet the demands made upon 
them. 

If this condition of things has taken place at this date, when 
silver has not been demonetized, when the Democrats of the East 
have not yet acted ina manner to lead these gentlemen to believe 
that they are going to go back on their platform pledges, and 
when this has apparently been brought about by the operation 
of a law which these gentlemen concede to be unjust, yet place 
obstacles in the way ofits repeal, itis plainly a deduction suggested 
by common sense, without regard to financial learnihg, that, as- 
suming, as it seems to have been generally assumed, that the 
great financial institutions of the city of New York have been 
restricted in their operation by reason of a lack of currency 
in consequence of this obnoxious law, no worse condition of 
things can happen if the law is repealed; and the repeal, if it 
will at least restore confidence to that section of the country 
which has in its possession the largestamountof the currency of 
thecountry, thatmuch will be gained by its repeal, that confidence 
will be restored in the East and reflected back upon the West in 
a manner that must effectually, if it will accomplish nothing 
else, at least stop the disasters which are occurring in the West 
from day to day. 

The East is suffering from a lack of currency arising from the 
operation of the Sherman bill. The gentleman from Missouri 
anticipetes that if the bill is repealed without restriction there 
will be a lack of currency in the West. The East is appealing 
to Congress to remedy an evil already existing, and this gentle- 
mun opposes their demand from an anticipation of an evil that 
may never exist; and if, instead of attacking the East and the 
so-calledagencies of the ‘‘ money kings ” of Lombard street, this 
gentleman and those who think like him would comprehend that 
the United States is not only a political entity but a financial 
entity too, and that what is injurious to one section must neces- 
sarily reflect back injuriously on the other, they must come to 
the conclusion that it is just as necessary for the prosperity of 
the West that the East should be contented with the financial 
condition of things and the laws by which they are governed as 
the West itself; and they will then find it eusy to come to the 
conclusion that it was necessary to the prosperity of all sections 
that the East and the West should be in accord on questions of 
the character now before us. And wherea difference of opinion 
might arise it is respectfully submitted that it is that section of 
the country which has the money to expend that should be first 
considered rather than that section of the coyntry which has not 
~ money, but which looks to the other as the source of its cap- 

tal. 

The question which presents itself, therefore, it seems to me, 
is this: Both the East and the West, with the exception of the 
few owners of silver mines, agree that the act which the bill be- 
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fore the House in effect shall repeal is a vicious bill, larg 
not altogether responsible for the disasters under whic! 
country is suffering. The Eist asks that the bill shall | 
pealed. The West concedes that it ought to be repesle 
should be repealed with restrictions and provisos. The 
says that it is necessary, in order that we shall recover sta 
that the repeal shall take place at once. These gentleme: 
the West say: ‘‘No; you must consider these other questi 
the same time.” And in the meanwhile hundreds and hu: 
of thousands of mechanics and laborers are obliged to bx 
values are decreasing or are being wiped out altogether, s 
widespread distress is suffered by widows and orphans 
institutions whose income is derived from the various ind 
that are affected by this confusion. 
haggling, not over principles, but over questions of expe: 
the people are suffering losses that they can never recoye. 
These very gentlemen who raise the cry against Wal 
are playing into the hands of professional speculators; t! 
wiping out the values on the property of permanent in\ 
and throwing their earnings and their savings into the h 
speculators, who will absorb to themselves the results of 1 
eficial legislation which will ultimately be carried out, but \ 
is now delayed in order that we may listen to the haran; 


theorists, of men governed a by principle, but who h 


no money at stake, and who are playing to the gallerie 
they ought to take a broad and liberal view of the inter 
the whole country, and act in accordance with the dict 
patriotism and common sense. 

[t may be asked: If this bill is repealed what shall we « 
these questions that have been raised by those who are 0)); 
to its repeal without restrictions? These gentlemen pro\ 


While the two parties a) 


) 
18, 


if 


whan 
W he 


answer themselves, viz: The practice adopted by the most 


perienced governments of Europe, namely, the appoint: 
commissions composed of the most intelligent and expert 


ciers of their respective countries, to whom shall be comumitt 


the task of finding an answer to the questions presented 
is what should be done here. Let us repeal the pur 
clause of the Sherman act. Let us appoint a commibsio 


posed of the most eminent persons in this Houseand the Se: 
and of the various interests outside Congress to be affected 


such matters. 


Let thém investigate and report their conclusions, ani t 


we may be enabled to get an intelligent idea as to what 
be done for the purpose of maintaining the parity betwe: 
and silver, of ascertaining whether or not an internation: 
ment may not be reached by the nations affected, and ac 
created and maintained at once staple and elastic, and s 
will command the confidence of the country and th¢ 
Thus, at least, we shall restore confidence. Weshall bri: 
the safes and the safe-deposit vaults the currency whi 
been taken from the banks within the last six weeks, : 
money, once more finding its natural course in the cha 
commerce, will place our banks in a normal condition, 
up our factories, our mines, and set our various industr 
again in motion. And a wise and conservative Congres 
out regard to party affiliations, considering the subseque 
tions, not in the face of a panic, but under the normal c 
of things which the natural prosperity of the country w 
will find the remedy for all the evil suggested, and fir 
swer to all the questions raised by those who are to-day 
ing obstacles to the fulfillment of the desires of the 
op in al) sections of this country—that the purchasin 
of the Sherman act shall be repealed. [Applause. | 

Mr. ENGLISH of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I stand ! 
position peculiar and perplexing. I do not quite agree \ 
parties on either side of theHouse. I donotagree with 
metallists of the gold stripe, nor with the unometallist 
silver stripe; for 1 am a bimetallist, and as such I shall \ 
the repeai of the purchasing clause of the Sherman lav 

I shall vote for the repeal, because the law is vicious © 
based on a wrong principle, has defeated the object w 
friends assumed it would attain, and isa bar to that inter! 
monetary agreement, which, in my judgment, in the c 
that England has placed herself by her blundering Indian 
will otherwise be brought about. Whenever that ba! 
moved, when the countries of the world agree upon a r 
tween gold and silver, then we may safely coin, not the 
of our fathers, which never was in any great amount, 
silver and gold of our fathers. But when I vote for the ' 
the law I do not vote for it for a moment holding that it 


a panacea for our ills, for its repeal will not restore that 


dence which we lack if unaccompanied by other measure-. 
I have a great respect for the opinion ofthe Presiden‘ 
United States. I have read his message; but I have rea’ 
tween the lines. I am satisfied that he is actually and © 
bimetallist, whenever we can return to our old system Ww! 
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injury to the public and without debasing the dollar. Iam not 
n the confidence of the President; [ do not know him person- 

[ have no favors to ask of him, because in my district, hap- 
nily, there are very few place-hunters; but I have confidence from 
his record in his sagacity and honor, and I think him sagacious 
enough to know th.t the mere repeal of this measure will not 
h the causes of the present disaster; and I have such con- 
fidence in his honor that Ll believe at the proper time, so far as 
he is concerned, he will redeem every pledge of the platform, 
and these attucks made upon him in this House are ill-timed and 
unjust. 

i have this to say: That not only is the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman act not the most potent factor in producing the present 
commercial distress, but, on the contrary, it has been conserva- 
tive, the only silver lining to the dark cloud, as I shall proceed 
to show in the few minutes I shall consume of the time of the 
House. 

Look back into the history of this country. 
in 1815 we had a panic. 
in 1817 by another and greater panic. 
1835 and 1837, we had the same. Twenty years later, in 1855 and 
1857, we had another. In 1873 it leaped two years, but twenty 
vears after 1873 we have the same condition of things. 


Twenty years after, in 


The remote occasions which we are apt to lose sight of in these | 
They are to be found in the overtrad- | 


yanies are plain enough. 
ing and overspeculating of the people, and we become optimists: 
and as Americans, rush into methods and channels of profit 


which the foreigner does not rush in, or approaches with great | 


caution. 

The result isdisastrous. We fail tonote the remote occasions 
but merely look at the causes; and you can easily see what are 
the causes of this disaster—the many causes. The purchasing 


clause was one, but among the other causes one seems to have | 


been lost sightof inthis House. In 1890 our friends, the enemy, 
created a new tariff policy by regrading the duties on imports. 
We were told that that would check importation, that it would 


build up a home market, thatit would make American industries | 


prosperous. 

The people of the country did not think so, and what has hap- 
pened has justified them. Mark you, in 1891 there was an in- 
crease of importations. That was natural enough. 
were rushing in to secure the advantage of low duties. 
1892 it seemed that what the friends of the tariff had claimed 
for it had come to pass, for in that year there were of imports 
only $827,000,000, while there were of exports $1,030,000,000. 
There was a balance of trade in our favor of $203,000,000. 


Now, that looked very charming, but in 1893 the importations | 


rose to the enormous amount, unprecedented in our history, of 


$941,000,000, and the exports shrunk so that there was a balance | 


of trade against us of $94,000,000, making a total in the two years 
of 297,000,000, change. There is one of the causes of your pres- 
ent distress. But the immediate and the greatest cause lay in 
the action of the national banks. 

In 1882 there were $352,000,000 of national-bank currency. The 
banks began to contract, to put on the screws regularly year by 
year, and in 1892 they had contracted their currency $185,000,000. 
Against that, fortunately, so far as the actual deficiency of cur- 


rency was concerned, came in the only good result that ever | 
could be credited to the Sherman law; it gave us one hundred | 
and forty-five millions of currency, leaving the actual deficiency | 


only forty millions. 

Now, it was this contraction, going on steadily, which the peo- 
ple saw at first without consideration, then with careful thought, 
and finally with alarm, that produced the hoarding of money. 
That hoarding withdrew large amounts from the banksand placed 
them with the safe-deposit companies, and among the masses of 


the people savings were withdrawn from the banks and placed | 


between mattresses and behind looking-glasses and in other like 
places of concealment. 
That is what has produced the currency famine under which 


we are suffering to-day, and it is for that reason that the farmers | 


of the West and the South—and I do not blame them for getting 
wild when they think of it—have lost millions of dollars by the 
fall of prices, being unable to get currency to move their crops 
to the seaboard until the prices became so low and beggarly 
that John Bull began to come in with his gold. Mr. Speaker, 


what we want are remedies for these evils, practical remedies. | 
Now that you have thousands and thousands of men out of | 


work, with hunger threatening them and their families, now 
that you hear the cry of ‘bread or blood,” and when you know 


that it is based on real suffering and is no mere braggadocio on | 
the part of these desperate men, you have got to resort to some | 


other measures besides the repeal of this law. With it, supple- 
mentarily or conjunctively, you have to do it. I am no doctor of 
finance. There are a great many gentlemen in the country 


who write D. F. after their names, but I am not ambitious of | 
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Remember that | 
We had a lull the next year, followed | 


Importers | 
But in | 
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doing that, because I have sometimes found that the letters do n 
stand with the populace for ‘*doector of finance,” but 
to mean two other words which [ should notcare to have applie« 
to me. Laughter. ] 

But, while we have two physicians quarreling over the p 
tient, while the whole country is in the condition of as 
who is moribund, while Dr. Gold Bug, on the 
the only way to relieve the patient from his sufferings is to ad- 
minister the gold cure, and Dr. Free Coinage, on the 
tells us that he never will recover unless he gets large 
silver—while this controversy between the coct 
the patient is dying, or at least his strength is sinking; 
needs tonics, and I think that under the circumstances an 
regular practitioner may be pardoned for coming in with 
tr [Laughter]. Therefore, if | miy hive the privil 
| will suggest whit I would do hid I the power of contro 

lezislation of this House. 
In the first place | would not repeal absolutely the tax on the 
State banks, as has been suggested, | see, in the other House of 
Congress, but [ would make this provision. In my own State of 
| New Jersey, and I believe in New York and other States, re 
cently in Georgia and North Carolina, laws have been enacted 
by which no bink can issue notes without providing a basis for 
their redemption in bonds, approved by the governor and the 
financial the State. From that New Jersey law the 
national-bank system was borrowed, and it is as good a law to- 
day as it was then. 
‘Therefore had I the power I would pass a liw providing that 
when banks of any State gave sufficient security for their cur- 
rency, s0as to avoid the danger of inflicting wild-cat or red-dog 
upon us any more; that when they provided such security to the 
| satisfaction of the Comptroller of the Currency, and it was duly 

certified and approved by him, the Secretary of the Treasury 
| should be empowered and directed to cause to be paid a rebate 
| of 85 per cent of the 10 per cent tax, thus placing the State banks 
| on a level as to taxation with the national banks. 

[ would do that in order to hold a rod over the national b 
who are now miking the Treasury work night and day in order 
that there may be brought back some of the money they have 
withdrawn from circulation. Furthermore, | would have all the 
bullion in the Treasury that was not there to meet absolute obli- 
gations, coined—not into dolli#trs (whose legal-tender power I 
would not disturb), but into half-dollars of the present weight 
and fineness. For mark you, there are currencies and curren- 
cies. 

The currency of everyday life, the currency of trade, is a c 
rency mainly of tokens. Its intrinsic value is of very little con 
sequence. ‘To-day two half-dollars do not contain as much silver 
as one standard dollar, but do you know any man outside of a 
| lunatic asylum, did you ever find a man anywhere, who when 
you offered him two half-dollars in purchase of goods would say 
to you, ‘‘ My dear sir, there is too little silver in these; give me 
a standard dollar.” These coins come into your hands and they 
go just as the filthy, disease-breeding notes do; nobody looks at 
them. How many of you have circulated counterfeited notes 
without knowing it? I have no doubt I have been within range 
| of the penitentiary unwittingly adozentimesinmy life. [Laugh- 
ter.| ButI would also prohibit the issue of any Treasury note 
or other noninterest-bearing obligation under the denomination 
of five dollars, 

With these measures you would at once bring relief in the 
way of currency, and you would give confidence by the repeal 
of this purchasing power. Of course we want in this country, 
as in every country, a system by which we can regulate the cur- 
rency according to the needsof the people—expand it as desired 
and contract it if necessary. I do not know of any better mode 
of solving that problem than that which was first suggested, I 
believe, by the late President Garfield, and which has been 
adopted, I understand, by a distinguished member of this House; 
| that is, that the holder of a United States bond shall be author- 
ized to take it to the Treasury and receive United States notes 
for it, the interest ceasing from that moment, and when he has 
| no more occasion for the money shall be allowed to come back 
and buy his bond at the same rate at which he soldit. I think 
this would be a very excellent thing conjunctively or as a sup- 
plement to the other measures. 

But I tell you plainly—and you know I have not indulged in 
crimination or recrimination, because I think with the present 
| distress around us anything of that kind isa very bad thing to 
do—something like Nero fiddling while Rome was burning—I say 
plainly that if in the present temper of the public you adjourn this 
Congress without the repeal of the purchasing clause or repeal 
ing it, withoutsupplementary legislation to relieve the wants and 
| distresses of the public and to restore confidence, I tell you plainly 
| you will hear from the people in thunder tones. [Applause.] 
Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, I wish | could convey to you 
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‘ling of profound diffidence with which 
I rise to speak on this question. I do not envy any man his tem- 
per, though I may envy him his courage, who could rise and ad- 
dress the House of Representatives of the United States for the 
first time with a feeling of confidence and boldness and security 
in himself. It must be, it can not but be, a frightening and de- 
the moment. It is not merely respect to my 
hed collesngues who have been here, some 
it is not merely the memory of the great men who 

i hin these walls that overwhelms me, 
but there cor Speaker, the thought of those whose 
honor and whose fame is dearer to me than my own, 
that old Hall that is now filled with the statues of the 
l, and the fear that I may not say what is worthy 
whom I have known and loved, who spoke there of old, 
makes me feel like taking my seat before you in the very 
nt that I arise. 

I ought, as a new member, to ask the indulgence of those 
around me. ButI see how readily itis given. | have already 
found out in these few days that this House is ready with the 
utmost generosity and kindness to receive every new member 
and to make him feel like one of yourselves. And I think in 
behalf of the new members that this confidence is not misplaced. 
I think that the new members whom we have already heard from 
on this quéstion have shown that they are worthy of their posi- 
tion. 

The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. PENCE] who spoke second 
in this debate, my friend from New York [Mr. HE NDRIX} who 
represented the banking interest and who showed in his speech 
that the genius and enterprise of the bankers are notgreater than 
their honor and their candor, my colleague from Massachusetts 
[Mr. McCALuL] who represents the district in which Harvard 
College stands, and who, although nota graduate of Harvard, 
has proved himself thoroughly worthy to speak for the district 
in which that college stands—all these new members have shown 
on this floor that they are worthy of the indulgence that the 
House has so kindly extended to them. 

I have to ask greater indulgence than those members, Mr. 
Speaker. I have had absolutely no experience in legislative 
life. This is not only the first time I address this House; it is 
the first time that I stand at my age to speak to any legislative 
assembly whatever; and I say fairly to the more experienced 
gentlemen here, I am not their master or their equal or any- 
thing like it in legislative fence. It is perfectly possible forany 
old member here, by judicious questions and well-thought-out 
interruptions, to deposit me in a cavity out of which I should 
find it difficult to rise. [Laughter.] If they will allow me, 
therefore, to make my first effort without resorting to those en- 
tirely parliamentary methods of debate, perhaps I shall be able 
to learn under their experienced tuition to bother and be both- 
ered as well as the oldest member here. 

And I feel another difficulty, sir, which many members, I 
think, must have already felt—that long before I rose my speech 
has been spoken a great many times over. The work was begun 
by my friend from Maryland [Mr. RAYNER}, in front of whom I 
have the honor to have a seat. He made my speech in the first 
quarter of an hour that he spoke. The work was taken up after 
him by several friends from New York, by my friend from Ohio 
{Mr. HARTER], who has the reputation of being almost as great 
a ‘‘crank” as I am myself [laughter]; and finally my friend from 
Florida [Mr. COOPER] made exactly my speech in exactly so 
many words. And I was delighted to think of it because he, 
coming from the orange groves of Florida which my father, when 
I was a child, taught me to think bore the very best oranges in 
the world, made exactly the same speech; he pictured exactly 
the same condition of financial suffering; he showed exactly the 
same distress among all classes, and he drew from it the same 
inference that I do, representing the old Bay State. 

And I am delighted to find that Massachusetts and the extreme 
Southern State of Florida, that the neighborhood of Boston and 
the neighborhood of St. Augustine, are suffering in the same 
way and see the same remedy for their distress. If the extreme 
South and the extreme Northeast shake hands over this ques- 
tion, I am sure there can be no doubt that we are both in the 
right. 

Now, sir, these gentlemen and many others have presented 
in a most eloguentand learned way the entire argument as it is 
derived from books, as it is derived from financial experience, 
for the repeal of this clause of the Sherman law; and on the 
other side the gentlemen who are opposed to the repeal of this 
section, or who favor the free coinage of silver under one ratio or 
another, or who favor a return to the Bland-Allison law, have 
presented their economic views and arguments atgreat length— 
at great length, sir, and with great ability, and[ doubt not with 
great honesty. I should be ashamed to contest the honesty of 
the views of any man who is opposed to me. I only claim in be- 
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half of myself and of those whom I represent that we sh 
credited with the same honesty of purpose when we advoe: 

> the free coin 
silver that they claim for themselves. 

| believe thut this argument has been stated too often on 
sides for the necessity of repeating it. At all events,sir, 1 
need expect a repetition of these arguments from me. 
need suppose that I get up here as amaster of economic sci 
that I have studied a great many books on the silver ques 
and other economic subjects, and can lay them on my de 
turn to the dog’s-eared pages. It is nothing of the kind. 
tend to no mastery of financial science. [ can only gi 
views of the immediate necessity from what circumstance 
are open to every man to see, have forced upon me. I car 
come here and vote as my constituents tell me, because |] 
with them and I believe that they are right. 

These arguments are well enough, sir, at certain ti 
Congress bad met at its ordinary time of meeting, on th 
Monday in December; if we were called on then to pre} 
pian to settle the question of finances in the United States 
manently, oreven for many years, the arguments to convin 
side or the other would no doubt be in place, for the qu 
to be considered should be heard and discussed at length. 
we have been called together for a purpose; not that pu 
We have been called together for no discussion. We have 
here to act. From the moment that Mr. Cleveland beg 
Administration the financial distress began to prevail thr 
out the land. 

It got worse and worse, and presently a — *demand 
that Congress should be cz ulled together earlier than the 
time for the purpose of applying an immediate legislativ: 
edy to the distress that has been pressing upon us. The 
stituency I represent, the section of country I represent, 
heard all of these things discussed before. It has heard 
arguments of the free silver men, of the bimetallists, and of 
gold monometallists. It has read them, it has pondered 
them; and now, having formed its opinion, it comes and ca 
Congress to take hold ,an immediate hold, and, in a case of } 
ing need like this, to apply an immediate remedy; and then, 
on, when we have had time for more discussion, we can co 
more effectively what is to be the permanent treatment o 
great subject. 

The President, Mr. Speaker, has responded to the call 
The President as the great Executive-of this great country) 
come up manfully and nobly tothe full mark of his duty,as 
did he ever fail todo? And now, having done his duty in 
to call forth the admiring remarks from newspapers of 
party, and in every part of the country, he leaves it to us to 
hold of this great question, to take hold of itand apply a ren 
Now, sir, I repeat, the people want action and that immedi 
But how? Whoarethe people? Why,sir,as nearas Ican1 
it out every Representative in this House is firmly eon 
that his constituency is the people, that whatever his co 
ency want the people want, and that the wish of every « 
member is a matter of no consequence, but that if he could 
them, the people, they would agree with the very constit 
he himself represents. 

That is fair enough, sir; I am not angry with any mem) 
thinks that his constituency is the whole people. But t 
what I claim, that my constituency has just as much right 
considered the whole people as any other man’s constitue 
the United States. 

It is very easy to call hard names, Mr. President—Mr. Sp 
to be Mr. President. [Laughter and applause.—Mr. OUTH\ 
in the chair.] Most unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, the 1: 
language, like every other language spoken, is richer in 1 
of vituperation than in any other substantives, and if an 
has firmly determined that he will ransack the Bible, and 5! 
peare, and Byron, and the variety of anonymous write 
vituperative epithets to apply to anybody who differs wit! 
it is the easiest thing in the world to find a stock of them. 

I am determined, sir, totake nosuch courss. Hard words! 
been thrown at Massachusetts in this discussion. The o 
State has been subjected toa great many old and to a great 
new taunts; and I have been wondering when the burn! 
witches was to come in, for I thought it must come soon 
later. [Laughter.] Perhaps the antagonists of Massach 
have found out by this time that we never burned any w1' 
at all. 


But, sir, would it not be nice now to get a Massachusetts 


a supporter of Mr. Cleveland, to reply ‘to the hard things ‘ 


have been said? Would it not be nice, if a man was electe 
the Democratic ticket from Massachusetts, and at the same | 
was voting with the Republicans of Massachusetts—would it 
be nice, 7 a series of hard names, to compel that man to r! 

his feet in sharp reply, and either offen 
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Democratic party or else offend | igues in New England 


iS COLLe 


whowere all standing together? There again is another cavity 
in which I do not intend to be deposited, Mr.Speaker. [L: 
t r.| Mass ona ary aluord not to re ply to attacks. Massa- 
« setts has been called hard names for considerably more th 

indred years, 1d when many of the States that she has helped 
to sattle and to bu nild up and bring forward were a howling wil- 
derness. ‘They are not a wilderness now, but I sometimes thir 

e howling comes fromthem. | Laughter.] 

Sut we do not intend to reply to these bard names. Massa- 
( etts men intend, in their party or out of their y, to go 
‘ nd do what th yb ieve is for the interests of the whole 
country, and they elieve th | ime tl whole « try wil 
( y around to their opini 

it. si . itis not rioht, in Cons 3S ¢ the United St es 
t ittempt to set up ection against section and quarter against 
quarter, and to be talking of the South and West as if they were 

thing oppose Lto New E igiand and the Middle States. 
Vhy, Mr. Speaker, these very gentlemen who use that n 


tand for 


Amer- 


They call upon us tos 


ve appeal to our p: triotism. 
maintain ] 


‘ le + 
ask US tO 


\merica against Murope They pure 

ican independent theo ries against the opinions of foreign coun- 

t . And howare they going to have a united Americaagain 

KE pe or against Asiaor against Africa? How are they going 

to make every American act with his brothers if they p roce ed 
he next sentence to array the South and West against New 

England, and try to show that the Union is divided ae t it- 

self? Weare not divided against ourselves,Mr. Speaker. Mas 

sachusetts is not the enemy of the South and the West. Shei 

their friend and their sister. 

Why, sir, the people of my State are crowding to the exhibi- 
tion at Chicago. They delight to see that that great city has 
the wealth and the power and the will to attract to her whit 
halls on her new and better Venice the delighted spectators fron 
every country of the world. No State rejoices in that exhibi- 


more than Massachusetts does, and she is proud of it, b 
cause she remembers that when Chicago sank in the flames, she 
assisted the starving citizens with immediate aid; and when 
Chicago began to arise from her ashes, her capital helped 
glorious city to revive; and every man from Boston takes a per- 
sonal pride when he walks along the avenues of that magnificent 
city and feels that he is as much at home there as he is in his 
own New England. 

No, sir, you can not make us quarrel with you. We 
do it, no matter how much we may differ in opinions. 

Just so, I do not like this trying to set class against class; the 
poor man against the rich man, the debtor class against the cred- 
itorclass. It isacardinal principle of the Democracy that there 
are and can be no classes in this country. 

Most of the gentlemen who have spoken in this debate have 
informed the House very carefully that they were bimetallists, 
or monometallists, silver monometallists, or gold monometallists. 

I wish to announce, Mr. Speaker, in the beginning of my re- 
marks, and to have it remembered in any remaris that in the 
future I may have the honor of offering to this House, that I am 
notan‘‘ ist” at all. Lam not attached toany ‘‘ism.” Ibelieve the 
city of Boston and the country around it is supposed to be rife in 

“isms.” I a there is a theory that all the ‘‘ isms” that 
ever existed in the world sprang up in the neighborhood of Bos- 
ton. I have the honor to live in the city of Quincy, and that, | 
believe, has produced more cranks than any other city of the 
same size in the United States. [Laughter.] 
eranks it produced two Presidents of the United States, 
born and whose bones are buried there. 

But, sir, [am not an “‘ist.” Ihave no views on the 
currency that I am not perfectly willing to changeif thecircum- 
stances of the nation require me to. It is entirely in vain to 
settle the issues of the present day by appeals to what Mr. Jef- 
ferson or Gen. Hamilton thought in 1792, or what Mr. Madison 
thought in 1816, or what Mr. Webster thought in 1835, 
Secretary Carlisle thought in 1878. The question is what w 
need now. The question is what the present circumstances re- 
quire to heal the present wounds, and then at the proper time 
_ will try to restore the patient to health. I should like on 

hat point to remind my friends from the Southé ern States, all 
the a from North Carolina and Texas, of certain incidents in 
the life of John C. Calhoun. 

aan John C. Calhoun was a great friend of the aa, United 
s Bank. He was opposed to the policy of Gen. Jackson 
on touoe and stood side by side with New England and Penn- 
sylvania in those discussions. In the year 1838, when the great 
crisis of 1837 had turned men’s thou; chts as they never had per- 
haps been turned before to the question of the cireulating medi- 
um, the bill commonly called the subtreasury bill was brought 
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lat th Dn < 1 ve aed 1 the right dl ( 

Now t c ) ecun ‘ I ) ( 
follow thel t tions, | or ' i c 

ith em i | \ the } 

If t c nan f 1 Pen \ Mr. S EY] ! t 
in his new census of the U1 L Stat { 67 0 of 
people ho want t! ft ( ( ) 24.000 ho 
wish the unconditional repeal of the pu sing < se ofthes 
man act wuehter): if it isre true that this overwhelming, 
this neounted majority of the pee ire eryir nd cl rir 
for the free coinage of silver at the s:me ratio, and are opposed to 
+ why chen te and unconditional repeal of the She 1 act, | 
would like to know how in New England we hive m: red to fill 
over 20 Congressional districts were all the votes that elected 
all the members to se to come from his side of the ease? |] 
have heard threats—I ecxn not help ealling them threats—from 
the distinguished gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND], who 
spoke early in the debate, that every member of Con; every 
Democratic member of Congr ss, who voted for the proposition 
of the gentleman from West Virginia |Mr. Wr! woul 
his se in the storm of public indi ition, if I understood him 
correctly. I have not been able to i} peech 

Why, sir,every member from o part of the yuntry, elected 
by constituencies as large, as intelligent, as the itful, as hon- 
est, as progressive, and as orderly as any in the United States, 
would sweep in indignation from h vat eve member of Con 
rress who did not vote for the unconditional repeal of the She 
manact. Now, sir, the district which I represent, the S h 
Massachusetts, is one that, althouch it is ysmallina 
and I believe that the acres of Massach tts are as broad 
broad acres in Colorado of which we ird in the debate; | 
lieve thereare just as many square feet in tl ( \ ( 
setts as there are in Colorado, and yet the 7 ition j | 
out would show that we raise more men to 1 M 
setts—I believe that the population of m strict ! t y 
a unit upon this question. © { ; 

Chat population, sir, i t 
acter asany. It contains the city of Lynn. a cit ) 
ple, the head of the leather industry of the ec now 
also the head of the electric man i ' ‘ } : 
try. That city attracts to its works rom to 
the world, laborers from every country of the earth, who areat 
tracted by its liberal wages and by the high a1 
ciples on which its est bl ishments : conducted. h n 
that district a comparat care small n r ¢ 
talists; there are a very large number of men wh ( ing 
themselves, who are rising from itened me to moder 
ate means and from moderate means to wealth, and it contains a 
vast population of laboring men who depend for their living on 

| their daily wages. These are our creditor cl 

| If there is a creditor class in this country, it is the d l 

| ers in the great manufacturing « ishmel it is t] 

| tradesmen that the y employ, it is the physiciwns they have to 
send for, it is the salaried teach TS, who ke care of th ir chil- 
dren = schools; it is those people who ure gradually piling up 

| from day to day with their small daily wages the savings that 
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they put into the banks, that are the creditor class of the coun- 
try, and they depend upon sound finances for their living. 

The state of the case as presented by the gentloman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. COOPER] is precisely the case that prevails in my dis- 
trict. The ordinary wages are stopped, the ordinary collections 
are stopped; the professional men, the small traders, the labor- 
ing men, are all as much in want of money as any of the agricul- 
tural clients of my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. SIBLEY.] 
Aye, sir, I shall call him my friend. I will not reply to his hard 
language about Massachusetts. I received my name from the 
family of a Pennsylvania lady whose name was Sibley, and I 


| 


| 
| 


us among the nations of the e:irth, then as the weakest, d 
to be the strongest, but still as one of them. 

It begins with an avowal of ‘ta decent respect to the opi: 
of mankind;” it ends by saying, ‘‘We will regard Englishm 
we regard the inhabitants of other nations— enemies in w 
peace, friends.’”’ Why, sir, those who wish the free coinige 
silver will not regard England as either a friend or an en 
they will not have either peace or war with her; they want 
preserve a sullen sort of armed neutrality, and not have 


| thing to do with her if they can help it in one way or ano 


would not for amoment saya hard thing against him. [Laughter.] | 


But, Mr. Speaker, my manufacturing constituents, my profes- 
sional constituents, my laboring constituents, my seafaring con- 
stituents, are united inascribing their distress to the purchasing 
clauses of the Shermanact. They are united, rightly or wrongly, 
in the belief that Congress has gone beyond its true powers. 
Congress is given by the Constitution the power ‘‘to coin money, 
to regulate the value thereof and of foreign coin;” but regulat- 
ing the value does not mean undertaking to create value, or, 
going beyond sound regulation, to give money a value that it 
does not possess. They feel that Congress has put our coinage 
onan unstable base. They feel that they can not depend from 
day to day on what the value of the silver certificate will be. 

It may be redeemable in gold at this moment. It may be, as 
we are told, at this moment at a premium at certain business 
centers. But how long that will last, how long the silver cer- 
tificate will be as good as the gold certificate, my constituents 
are utterly unable to determine, and they call upon Congress 
for what they believe is the immediate remedy—not the future 
remedy, Mr. Speaker; I do not say that. I do not pretend to 
say, I do not believe, that the repeal of these clauses of the 
Sherman law will settle this question as to the money of the 
United States. The financial system of the United States has 
got to be recast. It has got to be recast carefully and thought- 
fully. 

But that is not the work for which we are here now. 
work for the regular session of Congress. My constituents tell 


me that they want these clauses repealed immediately, to see | 


how that will work. They believe that law to be the immediate 


cause of the distress, and they say that when this repeal shall 
have been in operation a few months it will then be time to take | 


up the great question and to settle what the future destinies of 
gold and silver are to be. And why do they believe that, Mr. 
Speaker? Because they are convinced that the United States 
is it ‘‘are” or ‘is?’ Justice Fields says it is ‘‘are,’’ but others 
say it is ‘‘is’”—they are convinced that the United States is only 
one nation in the sisterhood of nations. 

They believe that we are subject to international laws as well 
as national laws. 


Just as surely, Mr. Speaker, as the Gulf Stream, which is | 
| staring her in the face all the 
| basis to a silver basis, and from a silver basis to a gold basi: 
the two hemispheres are bound together by physical laws and the | 


warmed by the churning in the basin of the Gulf of Mexico, affects 
the climate on the extreme coast of Norway, just as surely as 


climate of one affects the climate of the other, just so surely 
the productions, the exchanges, the wages, the financial life of 
the United States are affected by those of Europe, of Asia, and 
of Australia; and it is no use talking of our standing outside, 
whatever our independence and our greatness may be. Weare 
told that we must not be the slaves of Engiand, dependent on 
England in our financial relations. That is just why I want the 
a clauses of the Sherman act ceneaiad. It is because I 

o not want to be at the command of English financiers that I 
do not want the Treasury to get below its gold reserve and be 
reduced toa condition of silver monometallism, for then we should 
indeed be the slave of foreign finance. 

We can do nothing with the nations until we go into the sis- 
terhood of nations on the common principles which all nations 
are adopting, one after another, in asure and never varying suc- 
cession. When we do that, then, and not until then, can we 
pretend to be one among them and to work with them. Butwe 
are told that this is against the Declaration of Independence. 
New England, we are told, has forgotten the Declaration of 
Independence. The gentleman from Pennsylvania says that if 
that document were read here it would be strange tosome of us. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, I had an impression that New England had 
taken some part in forming the Declaration of Independence. I 
had an impression that John Adams had had a good deal to do 
with forcing it upon the unwilling representatives from the State 
of Pennsylvania, who were doubtful of the propriety of the meas- 
ure. [Laughter and applause.] No,sir;no,sir! It is these gen- 
tlemen who have forgotten where the Declaration of Independ- 
ence put us. Itdid not put us outside the sisterhood of nations. 
It did not put us on another planet. It did not explode this 
earth and make a collection of little asteroids, on one of which 
the United States should be set, and on another Africa. It put 


That is | 








That is not the Declaration of Independence, Mr. Speaker: { 
is not the position that John Adams and Thomas Jefferson 
the representatives from the South put usin when we were 
East and there was no West, or Center, or Pacific Slope i: 
country at all. 

In the Revolution, Mr. Speaker, were we ashamed of for 
nations? Were we determined to work out our independ 
by ourselves? Would we have nothing to do with ‘the « 
monarchies of Europe?” My remembrance is that the p 
and independent United States were uncommonly glad wh 
Bourbon king gave them some troops to help them in the ero 
ing victory at Yorktown. No, sir; we areone among the nat 
and we must take warning and advice from their example. 

It has been said correctly to-day and on previous days t 
some nationsare on a gold basis, that others are on a silver b 
and that others are endeavoring to keep up bimetallism. 
so. But whathas been the historic tendency? What is the 
on which nations have generally advanced? 
erally been going in the direction of gold? Have they not shi 
what they regarded as the better way by abandoning silver 
they had used it? And suppose there are silver nations, 
Speaker; is it with the silver nitions that the United States | 
sires to be ranked? Do such nations furnish the model fo: 
and independent countries? China, the Argentine Repu} 
Peru—are those the nations which we wish to make our mo 

Why, sir, we heard to-day in the remarks of the gentl 
from Pennsylvania that Russia—silver Russia 
for the cultivation of wheat by her metallic standard, and t| 
in the next breath we were appealed to to consider the condit 
of the starving poor; and the ‘‘gold bugs” and ‘“‘shylocks 
“robbers” of New England were told that they ought to t 
more about the poor man. I should like to know if Russ 
the model for the tre itment of the starving poor? I should 
to know if Russia, with her silver and her promotion o 
cultivation of wheat, sets New England the example of how 
poor man should be treated. I grant that she makes war 
the Jews as badly as the gentleman from Pennsylvania w: 


| but I think thatthe way Russia treats the Jews is hardly an 


for civilized nations at the present day. 

Now, if you want to see a nation that does in some resp 
nishanr example, Austria, with the dsnger of national bankru 
time, has passed from a | 


tremendous sacrifices; and Austria, in the same period, has 
ahead more in constitutional government than one wou! 
lieve a despotism would. Austria had Hungary rebellio 
has now got her united on terms of loyalty under her ancient 
stitution; and the internal state of Austria, in respect of edu 
and the other great elements of social progress, is, I b 
improving every day; and I believe that this improvem: 
closely connected with her financial improvement. 

No, sir; we are not outside the nations. We are one 
them in a great republic. Think of that magnificent vic' 
achieved ithe other day. Think how grand it was when 
great nations met together to arbitrate peacefully upon a ¢ 
of strife that was all but tearing the United States and ‘ 
Britain to pieces. And how peacefully and honorably and 
didly we acquiesced in a decision that was against some « 
claims, but that gave us the main things in which we were i! 
ested. And instead of going to war in the old selfish wa) 
united in that peaceful settlement of difficulties which 
hooves great nations to adopt at this advanced period. 

It is a definite thing that we have got to do—torepeu! t! 
clauses of the Sherman act; and then I would add, and my co 
uents would add, to go home and wait. However, it may ) 
to adopt plans at this moment. I confess that the plan o! 
friend from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] seems best to me at pres 
And let me say,as that gentleman from Ohio has been dec 
by authority to be the only independent member on the flo 
the House, the only man who is nota Democrat, ora Repub! 
or a Populist—I beg to announce myself as just as indepen: 
as the member from Ohio. 1! was not elected upon any pl'! 
but President Cleveland. That was the plat’ orm upon wh 
was elected; and he is broad enough and strong enough to 
hold any patriot in the country. I never quite clearly made ‘ 
why I was elected. 
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Mr. TUCKER. We understand it now. 

Mr. EVERETT. There was no man more surprised at my 
own election than I was. myself. 

There is one point in this debate, Mr. Speaker, and, I regret to 
say, in the President’s message, too, which my constituents 
never have been able to understand, and that is this attributing 
of personality to silver and gold—this talk about the ‘‘ friends of 
silver” and the ‘‘friends of gold”—‘‘striking down silver,” and 
‘trampling on it,” and treating it as if it were a sentient being 
that has a soul, and emotions, and eyes, and nose, and mouth. 
We do not understand that, sir. 

We do notunderstind how a man can bein love or in hate with 
athing. We have no animosity to silver; we have no affection 
for gold. We are perfectly willing—I say again the people of 
Massachusetts are perfectly willing—to use silver or gold or both 
whenever the exigencies of the country demand either condition. 
If some better form of circulating medium were discovered—if 
some new metal—some new substance were brought to light—if 
the spectrum analysis should disclose the fact that indium, ne- 
bidium, or thallium would be a better medium of exchange than 
gold or silver, the people of Massachusetts want the best and are 
determined to have it. 

My gallant friend, the member from Alabama, Gen. WHEELER, 
who lets me occupy his seat while retaining his own opinions, 
which are quite positive and just the opposite of mine, said 
in his speech that if the Sherman law were unconditionally re- | 
pealed there would be no mention of silver whatever in any coin- 
age act of the United States. His remarks have not yet appeared 
in the RECORD and I may quote him incorrectly. 
the idea as I understood it. 

Well, sir, supposing that was correct. Supposing silver were 
not mentioned in any coinageacthereafter. Itmight be unwise, 
it might be unfortunate, but where wouldit be immoral? Let 
me putacase. Supposing we wished toincreaseour Navy. Sup- 
posing that there was a well-known sentiment that we ought to 
have more ships of war, what would these ships of war be, as 
the Secretary of the Navy would be ordered to issue proposals 
forthem? What would they bemade of? Why, they would be 
made of iron and steel. Would wooden — be mentioned at 
all? Would the Secretary of the Navy be called on to build any 
wooden ships? Notone. They would not appear in the act au- 
thorizing them. Well, then, should we get up and say you are 
not friends to wood: you despise live-oak. You have forgotten 
the glories of our Navy, our ancient Navy; you have forgotten 
the Bonhomme Richard. You have forgotten the Constitution. 
You have forgotten the United States, and the Wasp, and the 
Hornet, and the Enterprise. 

You are untrue tothe memory of John Paul Jones, and Stephen 
Decatur, and Isaac Hull, and all of the old heroes who led you to 
victory in wooden ships in the days that have gone by. They | 
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But that is | 


| sition. 


| sion. 


| platforms, by going bick on records, by 





were good, Mr. Speaker, in their time; but at the present mo- 
ment, under immediate pressure, I believe that, as with the | 
wooden ships, the time for silver has gone by. I am perfectly 
willing to have it revived again when the time shall come, but | 
not now. 

A distinguished member at the other end of the Capitol said— 
although it may not be strictly parliamentary to allude to a Sen- 
ate debate, but it has been stated here in the course of this dis- 
cussion—that if this act is passed no silver will ever be coined 
again in the United Stites. If that is really true, Mr. Speaker, 
it is the strongest argument against silver that has ever been 
uttered here or elsewhere. If silver depends for its use asa 
coinage metal forever and a day, on the vote that we pass in this 
Congress; if it requires our vote in August, 1893, to maintain it 
for all eternity; if, after our vote, it will disappear for all eter- 
nity, then itis utterly unfitted for coinage metal, and has noth- 
ing to stand on if it never can be coined. 

But it will come up again. There will be a time when gold 
will not be sought for as eagerly, and silver will be more desir- 
able. These things come by cycles. They go up and down at | 
different times. The tendency of things amongst all nations for 
many years has been rather toward a gold standard, and that | 
it will go back in the other direction by the discovery of new 
gold fields, perhaps, seems to be eminently probable. 

Now, a few words on the subject of bringing politics into this 
discussion. I am not going to bring in any politicsif I can help 
it, Mr. Speaker. The President of the United States has told 
us what to do, and as his loyal supporter, who is not afraid to be | 
c illed his gentleman usher, if my friends see fit so to character- 
ize me, I havenoobjection; but I will not bring any politics into | 
the discussion. I am amazed at the determination of some gen- 
tlemen of all the three parties, Democrats, Republicans, and 
Populists alike, to find politics somewhere in some part of this 
discussion. They have a most wonderful nose for the political 
cat in every bag of meal presented to them. 

Why, sir, it reminds me of what happened in a certain very | 


| many of them have generously, in the public 
| intimated that they would do, we accept and 
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poor religious congregation in Englané There was 2 
gation in England once that wanted to procure new hym 
but they were very poor and could not atfor ; 
the ordinary prices. They understood, however, that 
great advertising house, a house tl m 
medicines, was willing to furnish them hymn books at ve 

each if they would allow some advertisements to be inserte: 
the books. They thought that would no ecial hirm, tl 
they might have a few piges of advertisements bound up wit 
Watts and Doddridge \ceordingly they ‘ed to : 


| to piv for tl 


business tht d 


in 
he 


. the 
The books cime, duly printed, and they 
the church on the 24th of December. 

On Christmas morning the model Chri: 
thought of anything but religion, got up t 
gave out by the first line a ry familiar 
pected that it would be given out. Im 
tion arose to their feet and in a few 
themselves singing 

Hark! The hera 
Beecham’'s pi \ I 
Peace on earth and merey mild 

s Two for man and one for child 

[Laughter and applause. } 

No, sir; [am not going to introduce politics into t 
There are two kinds of political victories, 
making political capital. Men muy try by the ex 
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had 


ator 


who 
Th 
They all ex 
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hymn. 
itely 


ret cong 


: were aghast to find 


ad angeis sing 


sare st the 


his discus- 
two w s of 
amin mn of 
going back os ny 


yeurs as they please to prove some man has been either untri 


1g 


| to his party or to himself. 


=—T 
y | 
mubli- 


pub- 


They may try to win the victory for Democrat, for R 
can, for Populist, by proving something wrong against | 
lican, Populist, or Democrat. 

Mr. Speaker, you never can win a game of base ball solely by 
catching the other side out. That will not give you any posi- 
tive score. You have got to make the runs off your own bat be- 
fore you can really win the victory. And so if a great party 
to win a victory it must win it by positive and not negative 
triumph. A great party may find the country in a strait, as the 
Democratic party finds it to-day, and power has been put into 
the hands of the Democratic purty. It is called upon to meet a 
great crisis. It hasa great leader. It was chosen to support 
that leader. It intends to rise, as he has risen, to the occasion. 
It does not mean to be affected or impaired by any stories of old 
times and different circumstances that may be told against it. 
We do not cavil who is responsible for the difficulty in which 
we find ourselves placed. When a great city is on fire wedo not 
care what old woman’s cow kicked over the lantern which may 
have set fire to it. We care only first to put the fire out, then 
to clear away the débris, and then to erect in the proper time, 
after the débris is cleared away, the new buildings that are 
needed. 

Now, sir, if the 


is 


tepublican party choose to help us in this 


| crisis, if they are ready to come forward, as I know many of them 


are, on the lines that President Cleveland hus indicated, as so 
press and here, 
ive grateful for 
the risk and the abuse they will 
We shall 
but we welcome all 


their support. 
shure the glory. Weare glad to have them meet us. 
do our work alone as far as we are able to; 
honorable allies. 

Mr. Speaker, I would say to anyone who hesitates to vote as 
he thinks right, from the idea thit some party platform pre- 
vents his doing so, from the idea that he muy offend somebody 

we do not know how—to anyone who hesitates to go with us 
when his opinions are with us, I would say, as the mother of the 
Roman said to him: 

If it were so that our request did tend to save the Romans, thereby to 
destroy. 

The Volsces whom you serve, you might condemn us, 

As poisonous of your honour: No: our suit 

Is that you reconcile them: while the Volsces 

May say, ‘‘ Thismercy we have showed;”’ the Romans, 

“This we receiv’d;"’ and each in either side 

Give the all-hail to them, and cry, ** Be bless’d 

For making up this peace!"* Thou know’st, great son, 

The end of war's uncertain; but this certain, 

Thatif thou conquer Rome, the benefit 

Which thou shalt thereby reap in sucha name, 

Whose repetition will be dogg’d with curses; 

Whose chronicle thus writ,—‘t The man was noblo 

But with his last attempt he wip'd it out; 

Destroy’d his country; and his name remains 

To the ensuing age abhorr'd.” 

We have no threats to make. We have heard threats. We 
do no threatening back; but we mean to stand firm. We have 
no feeling of ferocity, no feeling of enmity, no wish to arm one 
section of the country against the other; but we propose favor- 
ing the unconditional repeal of these purchasing clauses, and to 
stand on our consciences, to stand on our convictions, to stand 
on the instructions of our constituents. 


If they share 
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The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN], in his eloquent | great asit might be, of freely and fully offering my sentiments on these de 


7 ae : mi so » inatda ¢ . _ aren co important points; butas itis, I mustcontent myself with the few remar 
peroration, introduced the incident of the battle of Marengo, es 4 


and to d how, W hen the | rench al my was on the P int of retreat, | Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Speaker, 16% as houcr e6 any tin 
a little drummer boy saved it by beating the charge. I would | eierep Sintseeetialinndsn: aft eihianbhee tien eadeenad thie i 
think of another battle fought by the great. Emperor, when his | *V" the ede ae igh: eee FUSING THe MUI ETES :  ghoy tueen 
fiery cavalry, under the iead of his own brother and of Marshal | the country; it is also an honor for one a8 humble as I, r 

. | senting the farmers and agricultural classes to some extent 

| have the honor of making a speech here; it is alsoa great hon 

to have the privilege of following the distinguished gentle 
from the great State of Massachusetts [Mr. EVERETT]. I am 
| little afraid, however, Mr. Speaker, that it does not argue 
for the progress of human liberty and human rights that fr 
| the creat Stote of Massachusetts there should have come a 
tleman to advocate the interests of the money power, and 
that gentleman should congratulate a gentleman from th 
Southern St»te of Florida |Mr. COOPER] on taking the 
position in society. 

Kanses and Massachusetts in the past have been somewhit 
aecord; but history has proven that when Massachusetts w 
aceord with Kansas it was right, and stood for human progr 
But it is net the first time that Massachusetts has gor 
little astray. It is not the first time that the majority, eve: 
Massachusetts, stood on the side of aristocracy. If I remem 
aright, it wes in the city of Boston that old William Lloyd ¢ 
rison was dragged through the streets with a rope around 
neck, and Wendell Phillips, the great apostle of emancipat 
| was mobbed in the streets. 

PRINTING HERSCHELL REPORT ON THE COINAGE OF SILVER On those eceasions Massachusetts was on the wrone side: :; 
IN INDIA. I fear, after hearing the statementof the gentleman from Mass 
Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker—— chusetts, that there has come another time in the history of t 
country when Massachusetts is again on the wrong side: 
| you will note that whenever Kansus and Massachusetts are n 
in accord Masszehusetts is clearly in the wrong. [Laughter. 
I want to read a short extract from a speech of a distinguish 
gentleman from the State of Massachusetts, one of the gre 
men that that State ever produced, and I want to read it in c 
trast to the language of the gentleman from Massachusetts ¥ 
has taken his seat. 


Ney, charged, with shout and dash and sabers dfawn, up to the 
hill of Hougoumont, again and again, against the squares of the 
Iron Duke's army. There they stood, English and Scotch and 
Irish and Hanoverians, all the loyal subjects of the king, arrayed 
there for protection of liberty and order, against. the eommon 
enemy. 

There they stood, and charge after charge of the Old Guard and 
the young guard and the fiery dragoons broke upon them like 
waves upon the rocks, The French cavalry rode round and 
round the impregnable squares, and everywhere the steel wall 
of bayonets was presented against them. At length the charge 
ended, and those invincible cavalry retired down theslope of the 
hill. Then utlength the ‘‘ thin red line” arosefrom the trenches | 
where it had been lying inactive in both sun and rain for ten | 
hours, and charged down the slope in its turn, an unbroken line, 
and curried victory where victory was never carried before. 

Stand firm, friends; do not be dismayed. Maintain your con- 
science, your opinions, and the directions of your constituencies, | 
and victory will crown our arms too. I thank the House deeply. | 
{[Applause. ] 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas is recognized. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Speaker-—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee has a reso- 
lution which came over from the Senate relating to the printing 
and binding of the Hersehell Report, which he desires to have 
considered. The Clerk will report the resolution, after which 
the Chair will ask if there be objection to its consideration. 


The Clerk read as follows: , ; 
7 : - ; I consider this gentlerman the greatest statesman and orator of 
Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), Phat there 


be printed and bound in cloth 6,000 copies of the report of the commission modern times—one who clearly succeeded _ foreseeing the evils 
appcinted to inquire into the Indian eurreney, commonly known as the which would come to this country if she persisted in her po 
** Herschell. Report on the Coinage of Silver in India,’’ with the aceompany- | of en< laving so many of the human race—and after that b 
ing corresponience and testimony, of which number 2,000 shall be for the al . ’ ’ Theete racine » hlne tr 
use of the Senate and 4,000 for the use of the House. wen fought and won and libs rty restored to the black 2 ' 
, ae aise : s to his instinet, he took up the side not only of the black slay 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of but of the white slaves, and here is his prophecy on that s 
this concurrent resolution? [After a pause.] The Chair hears | ject, and I will read from Wendell Phillips’s speech on the | 
none, and the question is on its passage. question: 

- > T . — Sand! « “ s y 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, just a moment. I do not think The great question of the future ismoney against legislation. My fri 

the resolution provides how they shall be distributed. I take it | yowandI shail be in our graves long before that battleisended; and, u 


for granted that they will be pro rated among the members as | @ur children have more patience and courage than saved this country [ 
slavery, republican institutions will go down before moneyed corporat 





other documents. ea . é Rich men‘die, but banks are immortal and railroad corporations never 
Mr. RLCHARDSON of Tennessee. The resolution, I will say | any diseases. 

to the gentleman from Missouri, is in the usual form. It pro- « * * * . ° . 

vides 4,000 copies for the members of the House, and they. of Our fathers, when they forbade entail and provided for the distributi 


oOUrse. will } Saint insta a 2 pies ‘ om estates, thought they had erected a barrier against the money power 
course, will be distributed in the usual manner, ruled England. They forgot that money could combine; that a mor 


The resolution was passed. corporation is like the papacy, a succession of persons with a unity of 
On motion of Mr. RICHARDSON, a motion to reconsider the | pose. Now, as the land of Engiand im the handsof thirty thousand 


r, . thie +. Pre ai : ane we ei | owning families has ruled it for six hundred years, so the corporation 
vote by which the concurrent resolution was passed was laid on America mean to govern; and, unless some power more radical tha 


the table. nary politics is found, will govern inevitably. The survival of repub 
SILVER. institutions here depends upon a successful resistance of this tend 
| The only hope of any effectual grapple with the danger Hes in rousi 
The FT uvuse resumed consideration of the bill for the repeal of | Masses, Whose interests lie permanently in the opposite direction. 
the purchasing clause of the Sherman act. | LI put that against the speeeh of the gentleman from M 
Mr. BAILEY. Will the gentleman from Kansas yield to me a | chusetts [Mr. EVERETT], who seems to have taken the : 
moment of his time? the money power, the power that the great Massachusetts st 
Mr. SIMPSON. Yes, sir. man, from whom I have quoted, foretold would try to rule ‘ 
Mr. BAILEY. The distinguished gentleman from Massachu- | country. The issue seems to be fairly and squarely d 
setts |Mr. EveERETT). im his speech, states that Mr. Calhoun was | Massachusetts, through the gentleman who has just add 
‘*a great friend of the later United States Bank.” That state- | the House, takes the one side, and Kansas, the child of M 
ment, important as it is, and coming from agentleman of great | chusetts, stands, as she ought to stand, in defense of the i 
learning and distinction, ought not to pass unchallenged, and | ests and the rights of the people. 
I ask the gentleman. from Kansas to yield to me while I have Mr. Speaker, it is necessary in the outset im the discussi 
read at the Clerk’s desk Mr. Calhoun’s own refutation of it. | a great question like this te have a text to preach from. 
He was replying to Mr. Clay, who-had charged him with incon- | ought to understand the true condition of the country and of 
sistency people and the causes that have produced that condition. \ 
The Clerk read as follows : are the underlying causes? Did these evils come up sudde! 
If, said Mr. Calhoun, this was a question of bank or no bank; if it in- | O° do they result from the eonditions lying far back in the ] 
volved the existence of the banking syetent, it would indeed be a question— | This is a question of human progress. The race has been t1 
one of the first magnitude; amd, with my present impression, long enter- | eling along the same road for thousands of years, history is et 
tained and daily increasing, I would hesitate, long hesitate, before I would ally repeati : If. and we are al +3 fighting over and o 
be found under the banner of the system. I have great doubts (ifdoubts | D44y repeating itsell, and we are always fighting over and ¢ 
they may be galled) as to the soundmess and tendency ef the whole system, | again the same old battles. 


in all of its modifications. I have great fears thatit will be found hostile to The story has been told in the history of everv nation. It 
liberty and the advance of civilization; fatally hostile tolberty in our coun- the old ral le.. world-wide a - : mr yo ti - a and whicl 
try, Where the system exists in its worst and mostdangereus form. Of all © Old struggie, World-wide and long continued, anc oa 
institutions affecting the great question of the:distribution of wealth—aques- | fear, will go on until the end of time, if time should ever co 
tion least explored, and the most importantof any in the whole range of po- to an end We ought to tale a lesson from the past and wl 
liticaleconomy—the b nking institution kas, ifnot the greatest, among the a: 3 eae ent ee ~ eae at , sac 
greatest, and I fear most pernicious, inffuence on the mode of distribution. | We See like conditions producing like results we should endea ted 
Were the question really before us, I would not. shun.the responsibility, | as statesmen, as patriots, as lovers of our kind, to prevent, if ¥ 
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a repetition of the disasters and catastrophes that have 


ca : 

overtaken the human race in every age. I send to the Clerk’s 
d to have read a short extract from the history of a peopl 
who lived many years ago. 


(he Clerk read as follows: 











i there was a great cry of the people and of their wives against their 
bi hre e Jews 
I iat said, We, our sons id our daughters, are many 
therefor rn for them, tl we VY eat and live 
. ere that sa WW « ve mor uzed our lands, Vv 
a we might buy « suse « 16 dearth 
{ here were also that said, We h ) ve money for the king'’stri 
and that upon our lands and 
Yet now our flesh is as the files nr ren, our « their 
/ iren; and, lo, we bring into idag i amd our to be 
RE ants, and some of our dau ir r ght unto bon 
neither is it in our power to redeem them, for other men have l 
vineyards. 
6 And I was very anger vhen I heard their cry and these v 
1 1 I consulted w n f, an uked € nobles he ru 
wn said wnto them, Ye exact usury, every one of h's brother And I seta 


creat assembly against them 
« And I said unto them, We, after our a ty, have redeemed our brethren 
t n; and will ye ven sell your 





t) Jews, Which were sold unto th ithen 1 j 
prethren, or shall they be sold unto us Then held they their peace ; 
foun othing to answer. 

A I said, It.is ne that ye do; ought ye not to walk in the f« ; 
mf » suse of the re} ich of the heathe r enemies 

10. | likewise, and my brethren. and my servants, might exact of the 


money and corn. I pray you, 3 leave off this usury. 
li, Restore, lL pray you, to th even this day, their lands, their vineyards 
their oliveyards, an ‘hou also the hundredth part of the money, and 
16 corn, the wine, and the oil, that ye exact 

Then said they, We will restore them and will require nothing of them 
so will we do as thou sayest Then I called the priests, and took an oath « 
them that they should do according to this pron 

Also 1 shook my lap and said, So God shake out every man from his 
house, and from his labour, that performeth not this promise, even thus be he 





it ) 
tthneiri 








shaken out, andemptied. And all the congreg n said, Amen, and praised 
t [ 1. And the people did according to this promise.—.A miah,v, 1-13 


Mr. SIMPSON. Now, Mr. Speaker, the American people are 
traveling the same road as the Israelites traveled, under the 
same conditions, and unless there is a change in the policy of 
this country they will arrive at the same end; that is universal 
bankruptey and the loss of the liberties of the people. 
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| have another short extract which I wish to read. I wish to | 


call attention to another government, another republic that was 
set up among men and started out with as broad precepts as we 
did, and traveled for a time the same road with probaby greater 
security to humen rights and the liberties of individuals, Yet 
that republic went down under the same conditions, because it 
in turn failed to carry out the laws of nature, to secure to the 
residents of the nation their natural and inalienable rights. 
Froude, the great English historian, in his sketch of the life of 
Cesar, writes: 


The struggles between plebians and patricians for equality of privilege | 


were Over, and anew division had been formed between the party of prop 
erty and a party who desired a change in the structure of society. The free 
cultivators were dis i: ppearing from the soil Italy was being absorbed into 
Vast estates, held by a few favored families and cultivated by slaves, while 
the old agricultural population was driven off the land and was crowded 
to the towns The rich were extravagant, for life had ceased to have 
practical interest, except for its material pleasures; the occupation of tl 
Ss Was to obtain money without labor, and to spend it in idle en- 
*atriotism survived on the lips, but patriotism meant the as 
ithe existing order of things 
or would overthrow it fora moi bution of the good things which 
alone were valued. Religion, once the foundation of the laws and ruleof p 
sonal condu had subsided into opinion. 

The educat in their hearts, disbelieved it. Temples were stillbuilt with 
increasing endor; the established forms were scrupulously observed 
Public men spoke conventionally of Providence, that they might throw on 
their opponents the odium of impiety; but of genuine belief that life had 
any serious meaning, there was none remaining beyond the circle of the 
lent, patient, ignorant multitude. The whole spiritual atmosphere was sat 
urated with cant—cant moral, cant political, cant religious; an affection of 
high principle which had ceased to touch the conduct and flowed on in an 

easing volume of insincere and unreal speech. 
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That was the condition of the Roman republic about the time 
it was changing from a republican form of government to an em- 
pire. That was the time when the Roman people were losing the 
last vestige of their natural rights ; and [ask any candid member 
of this House whether he does not see in the condition of society 
in that Roman republic an exact counterpart of what we have 
here to-day. If that be the case, is it not time that we should 
have a new Declaration of Independence? Is it not time that we 
should develop some statesmen with an understanding of the 
true causes of our present condition, with intelligence enough to 
dig deep down.below the surface and find out what is the real 
cause of the present condition of the people?—not attributing it, 
like some of your bankrupt statesmen of to-day, to the fact th 
the Government is buying some million ounces of silver and 
coining it and storing the coin in the Treasury. 

(o my mind, Mr. Speaker, the causes of the condition of our 
people to-duy are numerous; and they did not begin yesterday 
or the day before, or last year or the year before. This condi- 
tion had its rise in the bad institutions of government with which 
we started out. We began wrong. We have failed to secure to 
human society and to individuals the rights that belong to them. 


| 
| 
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money out of circulation, what do you mean by wanting to re- 
pe it the Sherm+n law, which puts it in circulation? 

The New York World sent a telegram to a number of men 
who had fuiled in business,some of them for millions and mil- 


lions, recently, and asked a reply to the question which concluded | 


the telegram, as to what was the cause of failure. The answer 
in all c-ses was, ‘‘The scarcity of money,” that there was not 
money enough in the country, and failures resulted because of 
the ‘‘stringency in the money market.” What do these Na- 
poleons of finance stand up here and prescribe for the patient at 
this time? Why, just thesameas your quack doctors used to do 
not very many years ago. When the patient got sick one of 
these doctors would come in, lay him on his back, take out his 
lancet, and bleed him. He would let the blood flowas long as the 
atient could stand it, and thenif he survived that operation, 
me was in good condition, they said, to be treated with proper 
remedies. 

That is exactly what these financial doctors—these political 
experimenters—are undertaking to do now with the people of 
this country. Business failures are existing all over the country, 
manufacturing industries are at a standstill, and there is a com- 
plete collapse of commerce, and yet what do they propose to do? 
Simply to repeal the Sherman law without putting anything in 
its place. I take it that it is the gold standard that they want. 
They want to eliminate silver from our circulation, eliminate 
all sorts of money except gold, and put us upon a monometallic 
standard of gold. Gentlemen, if you do not mean that, what do 
you mean? 

Now, the conclusion of the doctors is that we must take one- 
half of the blood from the patient’s body. No, my friend, what 
you want to do is not only to restore the blood which has already 
been lost, but to give the patient more, give him something to 
strengthen his system, give him more blood. Put that blood in 
circulation and you will find speedy relief will follow. Do not 
adopt the system which you propose here, else the flow of blood 
will be congested. It will settle in only part of the body, and 


paralysis of the entire system will ensue. 

Now, although the Sherman law has been made the scapegoat 
for all the existing ills, although there has been agreat deal said 
about its evil effects on the country, I take it to be a fact, al- 
though not intended by the framers of that law, that the effect 
of it is to put more money in circulation, and if it had been fairly 


carried out, as it was intended, it would have put in circulation 
a large quantity of silver, as well as silver certificates. 

I understand the law to mean that the Government buys from 
those who produce silver 4,500,000 ounces a month of silver, and 
that the law says that after the Ist day of July, 1891, the Gov- 
ernment shall coin a sufficient amount of that bullion into silver 
dollars to redeem the outstanding Treasury notes that were is- 
sued to buy that silver bullion. I understand that is what the 
law means. 

Now, gentlemen have been put into power whose duty it was 
to enforce the law, the mandate of the people, but who have not 
enforced the law. They have disobeyed the law; they have dis- 
graced their own dollar, the child of their own creation, and 
they have cried from the housetops that this was a debased dol- 
lar. And can you expect anybody else to receive it when its 
own Government disgraces it? 

Now, let them fulfill the law and obey its provisions, and the 
Government, in the line of getting a revenue, will make a clear 
vrofit of 40 cents on every dollar’s worth of bullion bought. 

Vho gets the benefit? Why, all the people, the taxpayers: and 
as between the taxpayers and the mine owner, 1 do not know 
but I would rather have the benefit and the increased value go 
to the people themselves; and I believe that the Sherman law 
to-day, although it has been decried and abused, is really a bet- 
ter law than any that has preceded it in regard to silver from 
1873 until to-day. All you want to do is to give the Sherman 
law a chence, to put it in force, to obey its provisions, to buy the 
bullion, coin it into dollars, put them into circulation, and let 
the Government receive the benefit of the increased value of the 
silver bullion, 

I do not believe anybody will refuse this dollar, because itis a 
dollar and pays a dollar's worth of debts and trans icts a dollar's 
worth of business, and that is what you want dollars for. My 
friends on the other side take the position, however, in contra- 
diction of this, that a dollar must have 100 cents’ worth of value 
in it in order to be an honest dollar; that a dollar must be a dol- 
lar the world over, must be exchangeable for every other dollar. 

Now, the trouble with these gentlemen is that they do not un- 
derstand what a dollar means. A dollar does not mean a com- 
modity at all. It never did, but those gentlemen have lived 
under conditions where we have hid a system of barter and 
trade, and those old ideas have taken such firm root in their 
minds that it is very difficult for them to rid themselves of the 
idea that when you make an exchange a dollar must have a 
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commodity value in it inorder to make ita dollar. A dollar js 
really a representative of value of all things, and need not h 
initself a dollar's worth of commodity value. I donot 
you to take my authority alone. Krancis A. Walker, a w: 
upon the money question of undoubted authority in this co 
try, and who is accepted as a standard writer upon this quest 


v8 


| in the United States, says: 


Not a little of the confusion which has reigned in this department . 


| quiry has resulted from the failure of writers to fix their attention 


ently on the money function, and to treat that as money, all that an 
that, Which performs this function. Nearly all systematic writers on | 
ical economy allow themselves, at a certain stage in their investigati 


| be diverted from the contemplation of the office of money, and begin 


eralize what they.observe as the common features of those numerous f 
of money which appear in a primitive condition of industrial society 

My friends from the down-east section of this country used 
the old times, you know, many different things for money. 
ciety has been driven to adopt those means because of the 
erty of other means. Down in Massachusetts at one time t 
used musket balls for currency, and they were the circu! 
medium. Atanother time they used codfish, and codfish 
the circulating medium of the realm there; and I would no 
surprised if on that foundation they built what we call th 
fish aristocracy of that part of the country. [Laughter.] 

I realize how difficult it is for men who have been used to 
ter and trade, and who have been brought up in the belief { 
a dollar, which makes the exchange of all commodities, s) 
have in itself a commodity value. I can easily see how dilti 


| it is for those who have been subjected to such early preju 


to realize that the human race is advancing, and that one o 
greatest discoveries of modern times, as a great French st 
man has called it, was the use of money in the place of b. 
and trade. 

A friend of mine who lives on Pennsylvania avenue confi 
to me that he could never get it out of his mind that Penns 
vania avenue runs east and west, and that every other st 
runs Onanangle. The trouble with him was, he said, he 
could realize it until he got off on the other streets to test 
compass. Now, in the same way it is difficult for peopl 
have early prejudices to realize that they do not need a 
modity value in their dollar. 

Francis A. Walker further says: 

Money is that which passes freely from hand to hand throughout th 
munity in final discharge of debts and full payment for commodities, 
accepted equally without reference to the character or credit of the 
who offers 1t, and without the intention of the person who receives i 


sume it or enjoy it, or apply it to any other use than in turn to tem 
others in the discharge of debts or payment for commodities. 


Now let me repeat— 

He says— 
money is to be known by its doing a certain work. Money is no! 
though gold may be money; sometimes gold is money and sometin 
not. Money is not one thing, no group of many things having any 1 
property incommon. On the contrary, anything may be money; a! 
thing, in a given time and place, is money which then and there perf 
certain function. Always and everywhere that which does the mouey 
is the money-thing. 

Now, those who believe with me and my party hold the 
tion that it does not matter what material your money is m 
of. We hold tothe proposition that money is the represent 
of value of all things, and so long as society—and I take 
gentlemen here understand the Government to be a mere cv 
erative society—so long as society agrees by statute law to sele 
one of these things as money and receive it in the paym 
all debts, public and private, it will pass for money. ‘Ih 
what we understand it to mean, and so, whether you select 
or silver, or any other commodity, you are sure to have 
tuiting currency, because the article it is based upon wil 
tuate according to supply and demand. 

That is the trouble; and that is where we all go astr 
reasoning from the standpoint that your money is based u 
commodity value, because the commodity value of the 
used for money becomes an article of which the speculato: 
hold and holds out of circulation, and therefore it fails to 
form its function as money. 

Now, then, there is another point, and I think it is p°s 
one that does not seem to have been settled to the satis! 
of a great many people in this country, and probably will | 
for some time, that the amountof money in circulation rey! 
the value of the money itself; and not only thag, but, of co 
it regulates the value of everything you exchange for mon 

Now, we hold that the amount of money in circulation make= 
money dear or makes it cheap in comparison with the \ 
things that you exchange for money. For inthe newsyst 
we have it to-day, in this new discovery, and under the n 
rangementof society, where we have whatold Adam Smith c' 
a‘‘ division of labor,” where one min raises acommodity on«! 
and exchanges with a manufacturer in a far distant city, yous! 
not lug the commodity that you produce on the farm and ex 
change for the commodity produced in the factory, but you must 
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have something, that you call ‘‘ money,’ that represents all of 
these values. So, society having made this compact, you can se- 
lect between any of these commodities you desire. That is what 
money is for. 

Now, it follows that if you restrict the amount of money in 
circulation, and there is not enough to perform the natural ex- 
changes, you naturally increase the demand for money. That 
is, if there is a million dollars of business to be done and there 
is only $500,000 worth of money, the volume of trade or business, 
or the price of the article which you exchange, which is the 
same thing, must be scaled down until you bring it on an equality 
with the amountof money incirculation. Sol think the amount 
of money in circulation practically regulates the value of every- 
thing you exchange for money; and if you take half of the money 
out of circulation, of course the products of labor must be scaled 
down to meet it. 

Now, we have had that practically demonstrated all over this 
country within the last two or three months. Gentlemen will 
admit it; and you will hear it asserted on the floor from day to 
day that there is a general business depression, that business is 
at a standstill, and that the price of everything has gone down 
below the cost of production. Why? All because there is not 
enough money in circulation. Let me read an article froma 
leading paper. It is the New York World, which I think Dem- 
ocrats will take as a good authority upon this question. Upon 
the value of wheat in Chicago it says: 

THE PRICE OF WHEAT. 

Cash wheat sold in Chicago on Saturday at 56} cents a bushel, the lowest 
price ever known. 

The price was not determined by any consideration of value. It bears no 
proper relation to the cost of production or to the ratio of supply and de 
mand. Itisa price at which the greater 
of wheat would stop, because wheat costs more than that to grow exceptina 


few favored localities. 


The price is an effect of the stringency of money and nothing else. Men 


seli wheat for 56} cents cash because they must have the cash and can not get 
itin any other way. Men who would like the grain even at a much higher 
price do not buy it simply because in the present condition of the loan 
market they can not get the money with which to pay for it. 

At the same time that cash wheat was selling at 56} cents, September op- 
tions ranged from 60} to 63 cents, and December sales were made at 67 and 69 
The difference illustrates the situation. There would be a notable profit 
for anybody having the money in buying cash wheat and selling autumn 
options at the rates prevailing for each. The only reason that 
undertook this speculation on such a scale as to narrow this margin is that 
nobody could get the money with which to buy the cash wheat. 

All the prices are abnormally low. Even at the December rate of 67 and 
69 cents, if such prices were established for long, wheat production would 
cease to be profitable over wide areas, and a multitude of wheat-growers 
would go out of the business. These are panic prices, and if long continued 
they mean hard times. They mustimpoverish the farming community, 
and indirectly the whole population. They must diminish the consumption 
of all classes of goods, and hurtfully affect all forms of industry. Fortu- 
nately they are not likely to continue. 

All these evils grow out of the financial situation. The first duty of pa- 
triotism and self-interest alike is to take every possible measure for the 
betterment of that situation, and particularly for the restoration of confi- 
dence in the integrity and stability of our money. Lack of such confidence 
is the chief source of all the trouble 

What is the remedy that the New York World and the fol- 
lowers of that paper would seek—the gold-stindard people? 
What is the remedy that they propose to the people of the coun- 
try? Itistodemonetize silver by the repeal of the Sherman law, 
which will lessen the circulation of money in the country. Ido 
not assert that it will take out what is in circulation, I do not 
mean that they will withdraw the silver coins in circulation and 
melt them uplike old silver. I donot suppose they will do that. 
But you must remember that we continue to have an increase of 
population and we have a very large increxse in the volume of 
business, and anything that mars or stops the circulation, or if 
it remains stationary, or is continued in the Treasury so that it 
can not get out among the people, then we have an inadequate 
supply of money to carry on the business of the country. 

Now, here is a confession by this champion of the gold standard 
that if you take out a part of the money from the circulation you 
thereby reduce the price of wheat and every other product, to 
fit the amount left in circulation. I want to give the House 
some more evidence on this point, because it is very important 
in this discussion, and it ought to be settled beyond a doubt in 
every man’s mind. 

[ have here a speech made by Senator JOHN P. JonsEs of Ne- 
vada in the Senate of the United States in 1890. It contains a 
collection of evidence on this subject that has never been at- 
tacked or disputed. He quotes from the most eminent writers on 
political economy the world has ever known, and he shows that, 
without exception, all the great political economists agree that 
the amount of money in circulation does regulate the value of 

> 
the money and, consequently, the value of everything that is ex- 
changed for money. I will read one or twoof these extracts and 
Will incorporate others in my printed remarks. 

— Locke, in his ‘‘Considerations,” etc., published in 1690, 
Said: 


i Money, while the same quantity of it is passing up and down the kingdom 
i trade, is really a standing measure of the falling and rising value of other 


art of the American production | 
I : I | ished or increased 
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things in reference toone another, and the alteration in price is truly inthem 
only But, if you increase or lessen the quantity of money current ir i tie 
in any place, then the alteration of value is in the money 

Che historian, Hume, says: 

It is not dificult to perceive that it is the total quantity of money reu 
lation, inany country, which determines what portion of that quantit ull 
exchange for a certain portion of the goods ymmodities of th int 

it is the proportion between the circulating money and the co i 3 
in the market which determines the price 

4 

Kichte says: 

The amount of money current in a state represents everything that is 
purchasable on the surface of the state if the lant reh able ar- 
ticles Increases, while the quantity of money rem : the clue of 
the money increases in the same ratio: if the quantit ey i ses, 
while the quantity of pu iasable articles remains the same, the va of 
money decreases in the same ratio 

ns . ; Olitle ‘a rv) save: 
John Stuart Mill (Political Economy) says: 
lhe value of money, other things being the same, varies inversely as its 


quantity, every increase of quantity lowering the value, an 
tion raising it in aratio exactly equivalent 


levery diminu 


Ricirdo(reply to Bosanquet) says: 
The 


yuntrs runt 


letermined by the am 


value of money in any <« is existing 
That commodities would rise or fall in price in proportion to the increase 
or diminution of money, I assume as a fact thet is incontrovertible 
Ricardo further says: 
There can exist no depreciation in money but from excess; however de 
based a coinage may become, it will preserve its mint value—that is to say, 
it will pass in circulation for the intrinsic value of the bullion which it 


ought to contain, provided it be not too great abundance 


Torrens, in his work on political economy, says: 








Gold is a commodity governed, as all other commodities are governed, by 
the laws of supply and demand If the value of all commodities in relation 
to gold rises and falls as their quantities diminish or increase, the vaiue of 
gold in relation to commodities must rise and fall as its quantity is dimin 


Mr. J. R. MeCullough, in commenting on the prin 
money laid down by Ricardo, says: 


iples of 


He examined the circumsiances which determine the value of money and 
he showed that its value will depend on the extent to which it may be ued 
compared with the demand. This is a principle of great importance. for it 

| shows that intrinsic worth is not necessary to @ currency, and that, pro 
vided the supply of paper notes declared to be a legal tender be sufficiently 
limited, their value may be maintained on a@ par with the value of gold, or 
raised to any higher level. If, therefore, it were practicable to devise a plan 
for preserving the value of paper on a level with that of gold, without mak 


nobody | 


ing it convertible into coin at the pleasure of the holder 
of a metallic currency would be saved 

[It appears, therefore, that if there were perfect security that the power o 
issuing paper money would not be abused; that is, if there were perfect se 
curity for its being issued in such quantities as to preserve its value rela 
tively to the mass of circulating commodities nearly equal, the precious 
metals might be entirely dispensed with, not only as a circulating medium, 
but also as a standard to which to refer the value of paper 


Sir Archibald Alison says: 


ie heavy expense 


The suspension of specie payment in 1797 making bank notes a legal tender 
receivable for taxes, by providing Great Britain with an adequate internal 
currency, averted the catastrophe then so general upon the continent, and 


gave it at the same time anextraordinary degree of prosperity. Such was 
the commencement of the paper system in Great Britain, which ultimately 
produced such astonishing effects,and brought the struggle (of the Napoleonic 
wars) to a triumphant close. 

Now, if this be the fact, that the effectof reducing the volume 
of money in circulation is to scale down the price of labor and 
the products of labor, I say that is the robbery of labor. Ifa man 
were to go out in the highway with a pistol and confront his 
neighbor and take away the half of what the man’s labor had 
produced, no one would call it by any other name than robbery, 
and this is doing exactly the same thing by law. You rob me 
of half the value of my labor when you scale down the amount 
of money in circulation so as to reduce the price of my labor one- 
half. 

Now, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, there must be a motive 
behind this proposed action. Nearly everybody moves along the 
lines of least resistance in his efforts to make a living. Ever 
since man came upon the earth hehas been trying to evade the 
Divine decree, ‘‘In the sweat of thy face thou shalt earn thy 
bread.” He has always been trying to make somebody else earn 
a living for him, and I suppose that e/‘fort will continue through 
alltime. The only way that evil can be prevented or corrected 
is by an ever-watchful people guarding vigilantly their inter- 
ests and rights, and, in our system of society, the only way we 
can accomplish that result is by such legislation as will prevent 
people from preying on one another. 

Mr. Speaker, we never heard until a few yeurs ago that 
was any necessity for a ‘‘money of the world.” Gentlemen talk 
here learnedly about a money of the world; they want a dollar 
that will be good all the world over, but 1 challenge them or ariy 
of them to point toa single instance where the money used in 
one country has ever proved to be a bar to commerce with other 
| countries. There has never been a time in the history of this 
| land when it was claimed or thought by anybody that the differ- 
ence of our money was any barrier to trade with other nations, 
and none of the advocates of free and unrestricted trade have 
ever made the discovery hat a difference in money would pre- 
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Trade between countries is barter. 
Yet gen- 


vent that desirable result. 
Monev is not used, and I doubt if it will ever be used. 
tlemen talk here about the ‘‘ money of the world.” 

england, the great commercial trader of the world, the coun- 
try that through her system of unrestricted trade has gathered 
a great part of the wealth of the world, has traded with every 
nation, civilized and barbarous; but we never heard until lately 
that the tesmen of England found it necessary to have a 
m<¢ world. Lately, however, they have been clamoring 
for it, and they have used all their influence to get the United 
States to adopt gold as the stindard of that money. Now, what 
is the motive behind this? I have here an expression from one 
of the greatest of English statesmen, Mr. Gladstone. 

In the House of Commons shortly after the closing of the In- 
dian mint, and in reply to a question as to the intention of the 
government in this direction, the prime minister said: 

But 
it is a very s¢ 
have nothing 


iey of the 


these £2,000,000,000 of money which we have got abroad, 
rious matter between this country and other countries. We 
to pay them. We are not their debtors. We should get no 
comfort, n onsolation out of a cheaper money which we could obtain for 
less and part with for more. But the consolation throughout the world 
would be great. This splendid spirit of philanthropy would result in our 
making a present of 250,000,000 or £100,000,000 to the world It would be 
thankfully accepted, but I think that the gratitude for your benevolence 
would be mixed with great misgivings as to your wisdom. 


Mr. Gladstone says that England has owing to her $10,000,- 
000,000, while she owes no country anything; therefore, it would 
be suicidal on her part to adopt any system of finance that would 
so make money plentiful or cheap us to put England in the posi- 
tion of denating £100,000,000 to the civilized world. That is 
the way the English look at it. It is a proper way to look at it. 


if there are 


As men having fixed incomes from investments in the funds or | 


from investments in various countries, they understand it is 
their interest to have a single gold standard, which practically 
increases the value of their money. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, the London Economist, on the single gold 


stundard, referring to the increasing purchasing power of gold | 


and the consequent decline in the price of commodities produced 
by the disuse of silver, says: 

Nearly every nation on the face of the earch is indebted to us, and the re- 
suit of an appreciation of gold is, that we obtain a larger quantity of those 
commodities in settlement of our claims. 

Now, [ «m a practical farmer; I am not a farmer like Horace 
Greeley, who raised pumpkins that cost a dollar apiece. 


have for fifteen years worked on a farm, producing everything 


with my own hands. I have on my farm to-day a crop of wheat, 
or part of a crop, that was raised during the last three years. I 
have been saving that wheat—what I could save of it—in the 
hope that some day I could pay with it the mortgage that comes 
due on the Ist of next April. 

What is the condition I find confronting me to-day? By 
rev son of the understanding, or the threat, that we are to return 
to a single gold standard and to scale down the amount of money 
in circulation, you have scared money out of circulation; money 
has become suddenly dear, and when a thing becomes dear every- 
body wants it to hoard it. I find that at the present time in the 


county town where I live a bushel of wheat brings only 30 cents. | 


Under these circumstances I see that when the mortgage be- 
comes due [ shall fall a long way short of having enough to meet 
the debt. This is the condition, not only of myself, but of nine- 
tenths of the people of this country who are in debt and de- 
pendent for the payment of their debts on the products of their 
abor. 

Mr. Speaker, f will, for the benefit of those Democrats who 
advocate the singie standard give them some Democratic teach- 
ings: 

THE HON. ALBXANDER H. STEPHENS ON THE CRASH OF 1873. 


There ere two great questions before this people, namely, finance and 
taxation. As to finance, [must say we are poorer than we have been for 
fifty years, and there are good reasons for it. The present depreciation 
dates back to the crash of 1873. yhat caused that crash? The demonetiza- 
tion of silver in Germany did it first, then the Latin states, and then other 
countries of Lurope. We fell into the error too, nobody seems to know how. 
At that time the money of the world amounted to 38,000,000,000; of this $4,500,- 
000,000 was silver. 


changed and over one-half of the world's wealth put under a blight. 

A careful calculator told me the other day that shrinkage of values in this 
country after the fatal act was more than the whole expense of our war. 
That fatality was worse than war. There is no remedy for us now except 
in reéstablishing the value of silver and its free coinage. We want 3900,000,- 
000 in circulation, at least. We have now only $14 per capita in circulation, 
including all the hoarded gold and silver. We want at least oie capita, or 
as much as we had before the crash of 1878. People fear the silver flood; I 
oe let it come from all the world until we have a thousand millions in 
circulation, : 


On the subject of taxation he said that— 


The burdens were borne by the poor, the laboring classes; many a poor 
man who lives from hand to mouth pays More tax than many a bondholder 
who is worth halfa million. The people are oppressed, and the cause that 
Liabor for, that I am willing to die in, is the cause of the people; but there 
is a that within the next two years We shall find relief if we are true to 
ourselves. 
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Gold and silver had borne definite relations to each other | 
ever since civilization began, but here at one biow these relations were | 


AUGUST 18, 


Now. gentlemen, you have no right to take this money o 
circulation without providing a substitute. What is the su 
tute which gentlemen who are in favor of the single gold st 
ard propose? What is their declaration made openty 
press and on the oor of this House? They propose to i 
United States bond that shall be sold for gold—presumab 
gold that has been in circulation, thus taking so much gol 
of circulation and storing it in the Treasury of the U: 
States—for what purpose? To create a still greater demun 


| gold; because, I take it, gentlemen all understand that « 


time you make a new want for anything you increase th 
of it. 

What follows? Why, it is proposed to grant to the na 
banking men who have gold the special privilege of b 
these bonds and using them as the basis upon which tois 
notes. Then what do the people pay for the money thus ; 
circulation? First, the bonds will bear interest; that is the 
est charge number one; then when these notes are pass 
over the banker's counter they bear interest again; that 
terest charge number two; and this is what is paid by the 
for having a circulating medium with which to carry o 
business of this country. 

This is the policy which has brought our country to the 
dition in which we find it to-day. Under the policy w 
pursued the Government has parted with its function of iss 


| currency, has surrendercd this as a special privilege to | 


corporations, which by meansof this privilege have drawn 
the productive energies of this country over $2,000,000,000 \ 
the last twenty years as interest upon thecurrency that we 
used in transacting the business of the country. The co 
to-day ought to retrace its steps; it ought to go back ove) 
ground upon which it has traveled. 

At the close of the war we hada large quantity of paper cur 
in circulation and everybody knew that every dollar of it 
be received by the Government for taxes and thus would hx 
deemed. What, then, did you do in the interest of these money 
mongers? You put out these bonds which were exchanged | 


| this currency; in place of acurrency circulating without int 


you put » bond, bearing interest. That is what you did. I be- 
lieve we should now retrace our steps: we should go back 0\ 
the ground we have traveled. We should take up the bo 
and put currency in their place. 

Gentlemen have had a great deal to say about cheap mon 
driving out dear money. They quote to you the old Gresh 
law; they bring up the fact that Sir Thomas Gresham i: 
reign of Queen Elizabeth declared it to be a fact that cl 


| money would always drive out dear money. 


Francis A. Walker says: 

As it is usually stated, namely: the theory that an inferior mon 
drive out and replace better money, the theorem is false. It is only \ 
body of money is thus composed of diverse elements, is itself in ex 


| the wants of trade, that the better part begins to yield place and retire 


circulation. 

The great economist and financier, Ricardo, also says t! 
is a mistaken theory to suppose that guineas of 5 penny 
and 8 grains can not circulate with guineas of 5 pennyw: 
less, as they might be in such limited quantity that one 
other might actually pass in currency for a value equal to 
nyweight and 10 grains. There would be in such cise no | 
tation to withdraw either of them fromthe circulation: 
would be a real profit in retaining them. 

It is by no means certain, then, as is urgently maintait 
the opponents of “‘ free silver,” thatsilver evenif overvalu 
necessarily leave the country. 

France, with $700,000,000 coined at rates of 154 full legal t: 
protects her gold from export by paying out silver to thos 
would take her gold; the Gresham law doesnot work over t 
Germany, with her small stock of silver, imitates the poli 
France. 

Itis only here where we breed coward statesmen, 0 
still, those whoare more willing to legisl:te as the mere | 
of a class, that this so-called Gresham 1w finds the con 
for perfect working; just as cholera germs find filthy tow: 
places for successful development. 

Everybody knows that during the past year gold h 
out of this country in profuse streams—everybody knows i 
gone abroad and yet everybody knows that the Secretary 0 
Treasury has not paid out any “inferiorcurrency.” The f 
the present stringency is due to the frct that the peop! 
hoarding all kinds of currency—the piebian as well as the 
tocratic, simply because, under this nefarious contraction | 
instituted in order to lead to the establishment of a single 
standard, everything is falling in value, and the only 5 
thing to hold is that which increases in value in the precise Pp! 
portiomin which all other things decrease. 

The shout goes up that there is a want of confidence, thatt 
Government is going to pay its obligations in cheap silver, “04 
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9 ‘ize its citizens to do likewise, and this lack of confidence 
st dily maintains itself in spite of the fact that the Govern- 


+ has done and is doing nothing of the kind, but, onthe other 
its servants are acting in precisely the opposite direction. 
ery strange that this fear that payments are to be made in 
‘and the paper redeemable in silver has led the panic- 


. en mob to withdraw from the banks the very kind of mon 
fear to take. : 

Mr. Speaker, I do not care how soon dear money is driveno 
‘tis money that enables society to do its business with the least 
cost that ! want. If human beings in obtaining their subsistence 
; ons the lines o ist, resistance, they undoubtedly wish 
to il themselves of that money which is easiest to be got: 
the we | think cheap money is the bestmoney. What would 
\ vy, gentlemen, of a regiment of soldiers that in the midst 
of battle would retreat from the field and retire to their barracks? 
Would you call them good soldiers? No, sir. You would say 


the troops that stood upon the field and fought the battle 
on the victory were the good soldiers. 

w, then, there never was a time when this country got into 
ificulties but that gold has retreated from the field of battle, 
he cheap money of the people has won the victory for them. 
» use for tools of trade, or to doanything, those things that 


va 


Peo] 


will accomplish the purpose they desire in the best way, and that 
is the reason cheap money is best; hus always been found to be 
the best. It is more satisfactory tothe people, and it isthe duty 
of the Government to furnish the people with money to transact 
heir business at as low a cost as possible. They have seen in 
every age of this country that cheap money has always been the 
est in times of great need. 


Of late another precious piece of information has been given 
to 
motives of pure benevolence and regard for the poor working- 
man, have been moving heaven and earth to force this Republic 
dopt the single standard; and now it turns out that the 
workingman is not poor at all, that, in fact, he is the creditor; 
and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GOLDZIER] said in his 
speech that there was 35,000,000 of deposits, all, or most of them, 
by poor people. On examination of his figures I find that it 
amounts to but about $93 per capita. Now, sir, he reasons, I 
take it, that their interests as creditors are greater than as 
debtors or laborers. 


to 


Now, while they have $93 in the bank, and to that extent are | 


interested in increasing the value of the dollar, they also have 
interesis, as investors of houses and lands, and often their hum- 
ble homes, and they also have an interest in holding up wages, 
that would be scaled down with other values, so we see at a 
glance that their interest as producers is many times greater 
than their interests as money-loaners, and the claim that the 
other side sets up, that these are the creditor class and these 
influential gentlemen who have the means to pay newspapers and 
hire lobbyists are the debtors of the poor depositors in savings 
banks. 

Is it not strange, taking into view the facts regarding human 
nature, human selfishness, that the nineteenth century is wit- 
nessing the debtor class struggling to force a double-valued 
dollar into the fists of the auditors who have now, by a success- 
ful 
great bondholding, money-loaningclasses? Surely, it passes un- 
derstanding. The religious or the comfortable classes are an 
ever-present probate court to take care of him. 

The guardians of the poor always distrust the average con- 
science, the common sense of the millions. 

[t seems to me that it is at variance with our idea of govern- 
ment, that the principle underlying our form of government is 
that the average common sense of the masses is the only safe- 
guard of a free people. 

Institutions are but pasteboard against the thoughts of the 
street, the talk of the sidewalk becomes the law of the land, and 
to-morrow they may change it, for with us law is nothing unless 
close behind stands a warm public opinion. 


revolution of the tongues and jaws of Plutos, become the | 


the country by the poor struggling plutocrats who, from | 
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have any anxiety avout the Democrats repealing any law. I do 
not th 1 need r ony tro e about repealing the Mchin- 
( ia I l oaiun or th ¥ t too ny } 
sO int sts represented 6 there are too many } 
sen wl m actu na UuSsLnes ( 
when you et o the point of 1 oe tl iriff there will b 
SO many contiict int ‘ st > UD a over tn 
He side o Demo t t they w e unnbl 
to repeal any WwW. Laughter. They will 1 lo it The D 
ocratic party, tuted $ not rty. 1s 
yi i KnOW. Lt is not the Demo i ihat 
is & misno r. Itis President Clev ud’s part e.} 
So, you need not be und n) | hension ¢ ~ 
to what they will do in that regard 

Now, Mr spe ker, | was talking of th ss ¢ cont nce, 
which has been assigned as a reason for tl le You want 
to supply them with Lt ! t you <¢ ont 
dence.” There is enough money in t ( ntry al hat 
mly you wal conlidenc 5 t m f contidence has 
een played a little to long on the peop nd that is the reason 
we are in the con ion we re in t hter ‘ ! 
plause.}| That was played by a very respectable member o 
Republican party himself, a gentleman who was Se y oO 
the United States Treasury a short time ago. He played th 
ittle g of confidence on the depositors in his bank i] t 
time ag the tune of $135,000, for which he gave them cot 
ence. The depositors got all the contidence and Charley Fos- 
ter got all the money. |Laughter.| His condition is the exact 
counterpart of the people of the United States to-day W hile 
you have been running the country on a confidence basis few 
rorged with their ill-gotten gains, got all of the money and 
the people all of the contidence. 

Another distinguished member of the Republican party fell a 
victim to the same game himself. He had signed notes to the 


mount of $ 


pal 


them as 


10,000 and left them lying in his desk 
l the notes, put his name on pry 
a circulating medium himself, and Mr. McKinley fe 
victim to this game to the extent of the $90,000 of notes he had 


His busine 


tner foun the paper, and used 


\ 


| signed. 





The good sense and conscience of the masses are the only title | 


deeds, 
We have this fact to deal with, that we are launched onthe 
ocean of a chained democracy, with no safety except the intelli- 


gence of the masses and the instinctive love of the right in the | 


popular heart. 

Now, sir, there is another thing that I want to look at, for I 
See my time is nearly out, and that is this: The Republicans tell 
us—I believe they know better than that, though, a good many 
of them do I am certain—that the reason of the depressionof the 
umes, the breaking up of things generally, is the loss of confi- 
dence—the loss of confidence in the money of the country and 
the loss of confidence in the business of the country; and they 
fear also the Democrats will repeal the McKinley law. 

Now, my good Republican friends I do not think you need 


I mention these two distinguished people, Mr. Speaker, who 
fell victims to this game of confidence. I know you do not want 
a system of finance, my friends, that leaves you tothe mercy of 
the speculators and the sharks. 


The distinguished member from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] told you 
the other day in his speech that we were furnished by the 
banks of the country, in checks, drafts, bills of exchange, and 
other devices used as money, four billion six hundred millions 
of credits, and I want to ask this genileman if it is not true that 
the people of the country who used their credits for doing busi- 
ness had to pay for it, or did they get it for nothing? Can you 
not realize the fact that this amount of money cost the people 


of this country a large sum in interest, and many paid the inter- 


est in advance, which was practically compound interest? That 
is what is taking all the life out of the industrial classes to-day, 
this piling interest on interest; and the text read from Nehe- 
miah—‘‘l pray you, my friends, leave off usury”—should b 


remembered. 

This system of finance, this banking system which bases itself 
on a single gold standard, is calculated to increase the value of 
the gold dollars at the expense of everything else. If you hav 
a single gold standard, you must use that as a basis. Then, in 
the process of time, you will be found issuing five to one on gold, 
and may be ten and the difference must made up in 


} 
to one, De 


the contidence of the people. That is what you will doif you 
meke a single gold standard the rule in this country. 

How did the people come to lose their confidence? Why, it 
was, as I believe—and I know in these piping times there isa 


' 1 
} j } + -| be 


food deal 


said about a conspiracy lieve a part of the con- 
spiracy, as much as I believe I amalive to-day—a conspiracy on 
ithe partof these money men to so influence the legislative 
| branchof this Government and to bring about the repeal of this 
| law, which means a return to the single gold standard. 
| The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expir 
Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I do not know wheth the 
rules permit it or not, but I would ask the privilege of extend- 
ing my remarks in the RECORD. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman has that thority und 
| the order already adopted. 
Mr. BRYAN. I move that the gentleman's time be extended 
and that the hour of the recess be extended until he shall ha 
| finished his remarks. 
| The SPEAKER. How much time iss sted in the gentle- 
| man’s request ? 
Mr. SIMPSON. I should like to have fifteen minutes. 
Mr. COOPER of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I think that we 


I 
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might let the gentleman conclude his remarks in the morning, 
I have listened to him with a great deal of interest. 

The SPEAKER. There is an order for an evening session. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Then I will go on to-night, if that will suit 
gentlemen. 

The SPEAKER. If the House gives unanimous consent the 
gentleman can speak during the remaining five minutes until 
the hour for the recess. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Iwould not care to go ahead now. I will 
finish this evening if allowed. 

The SPEAKER. That can be done by unanimous consent in 
the absence of objection. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would like to understand the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Kansas[Mr. SIMPSON]. The Chair 
understands that he desires his time extended fifteen minutes. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The reason why the Chair asks the ques- 
tion is because there are some gentlemen who are down for 
speeches to-night, and the Chair would like to know as to the 
disposition of the time. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I will conclude in the morning if it is agree- 
able, so as not to interfere with the arrangement for to-night. 

The SPEAKER. There are assignments for the morning also. 
That is the trouble. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Well, if it is agreeable, then, I will finish 
to-night. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will be entitled to fifteen 
minutes at the opening of this evening’s session. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask to have printed in bill 
form, and also in the RECORD, the several amendments proposed 
to this bill at the different ratios, and the amendment providing 
for the revival of the old Bland act, so called, so that members 
may have opportunity to reach the various provisions. 

Mr. REED. Are these amendments pending ? 

The SPEAKER. They are not. 

Mr. BLAND. They are to be offered under the rules. 

Mr. REED. Ishould like to hear them read, if there is no 
objection. ; 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report them. 

Mr. BLAND. Let them be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, That all holders of silver bullion of the value of $50 or more, 
and not too base for the operations of the mints, shall be entitled to deposit 
the same for coinage at the mints of the United States, and to have the same 
coined into the legal-tender standard silver dollars of 4124 grains standard 
silver to the dollar, on same terms and conditions on which gold bullion is 
now deposited and coined. 


That silver certificates shall be issued on such dollars in the manner now 
provided by law for the issuing of certificates on standard silver dollars. 


Provided, That all holders of silver bullion of the value of 850 or more and 
not too base for the operations of the mints shall be entitled to deposit the 
same at the mints and to have the same coined into silver dollars containing 

- grains of standard silver to the dollar, on same terms and conditions as 
gold bullion is now deposited andcoined. That said dollars shall be a legal 
tender for all debts and dues both public and private, and silver certificates 
shail be issued on said dollars in like manner as silver certificates are now 
issued on standard silver dollars. 


Provided, That the act of February 28, 1878, entitled “Anact toauthorize the 
coinage of the standard silver dollar and to restore its legal-tender charac- 
ter,” requiring the purchase monthly of not less than two million and not 
more than four million dollars’ worth of silver bullion, and the coining of 
the same as fast as purchased into standard silver dollars, be, and the same 
is hereby, revived and reénacted into full force and effect. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, the first amendment is for free 
coinage at the ratio of 16 tol. The second is for free coinage 
with the ratio left blank, to be filled, up to 17, 18, and 19. The 
third proposition is a revival of what is called the old Bland act, 
and these amendments are prepared in accordance with the 
rules adopted. 

Mr. REED. They are provided for under the rule which was 
made by the House? 

Mr. BLAND. Yes. 

Mr. TUCKER. What about the ratio of 20 to 1? 

Mr. BLAND. The ratio is left blank, so that it can be filled 
in. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection these amendments will 
be printed in the REcoRD, and also printed in bill form. 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Sips, for two days, on account of important business. 
. sear HARTER, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his 
amuly. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, I ask indefinite leave of ab- 
sence for my colleague, Mr. DE ARMOND, on account of sickness 
in his family. 


There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr, } 
ARDSON] will discharge the duties of the Chuir to-night. 

In accordance with the order heretofore made, the Ho 
5 o’clock p. m.] stands in recess until 8 o’clock. 


EVENING SESSION. 
The recess having expired, the House was called to o 
8 o’clock p. m. by Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee as Spex 
tempore. 
SILVER. 


The SPEAKER protempore. The gentleman from Kans 
SIMPSON] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Speaker, in resuming my argun 
this afternoon, wherein | had been addressing mysel{ 
question of a conspiracy on the part of those intereste« 
personal motives in bringing about a single gold stan 
this country, I want to say | believe that to be true; 1] 
conspiracy has lasted for a long time, and they but to 
vantage of events in order to carry their scheme into 
It is a well-known fact that no one has heard any cry agai 
Sherman law until recently; but as the conditions wer 
able to bring about an impression upon the lawmaking | 
this country, they sought the opportunity within the 
months to force Congress to repeal the Sherman law. 

I want briefly to go over afew of the conditions that I | 
have brought the people of this country almost to the v. 
bankruptcy, a few of the conditions that have produced 
sis of business and thrown the laboring classes out of « 
until I suppose to-day there are not less than 4,000,000 m 
ing for work in this country. 

What are these conditions? The foundation for this tro 
Mr. Speaker, was laid far back, as I stated in the begin: 
will show you that the Sherman law is not the real cause of 1 
events complained of. I havecited the complaints of the 
when the Israelites and when the Roman Republic wer 
heightof their power and glory, showing that the same con 
that exist now had produced the same results then. A chu 
in the form of government had enabled a few to repress tlhe p 
ple in their rights. Some years agoaman discovered the | 
and use of steam, and that discovery led to the building « 
roads in thiscountry, sothat the whole form of society isch 
and instead of the bartering and trading which prev 
olden times, when men changed commodities in the neigh}! 
village, the agricultural and producing classes chang: 
commodities in a far distant market, and those commoiit 
»assing over these long lines of transportation and these pu 
bighware, for they are really the public highways becius 
the protection that is afforded by the Government, the) 
passed into the hands of private corporations until ten or 
men in thiscountry can to-day control all these public hig 
and by getting together they levy a rate of freight that :m: 
to a tax far beyond the tax that Congress has ever levi: 
the people, and by this process a large part of the wealth o 
country has been concentrated in the hands of a few. 

That is one of the reasons. Another reason is that spe 
terests and class privileges, through a republican form 0! 
ernment, have worked their way to the front and have b 
able to protect and foster their interests. In this way the 
facturing interests have worked their way up to the front 
they have so managed that a law has been passed by which 
the farmtrs and agriculturists of this country, and othe: 
who produce anything thatother people want, are prevent: 
trading with the men who will give them the best bargai! 
are forced to buy their goods from the manufacturers in this 
try in order to build up American industries, so that t! 
robbed of 50 cents on the dollar for every dollar of prod 
may so trade. 

Now, then, under this condition of monopolies so built 
men who create these goods and articles so protected co 

ether, and say ‘‘ Why should there be opposition amo! 

t us enter into a combination, and so limit the supply 
put that we will compel the people who have to purchas 
articles to pay us tribute,and so increase our profits.” An 
another special privilege and special interest has been } 
at the cost of the people, so that a large amount of mon 
been drawn from the people. E 

When these joint stock companies have been organized. + 
has been issued on them, and they have gone out among t! 
ple and the price has been increased upon the articles su 
until it has reached a very large amount. 

For illustration: In my State the 8,000 miles of railroad in 0? 
eration cost $14,000 a mile. To-day those railroads are bondce 
at $97,000 a mile, and by fixing a high rate of freight they «rT 
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en: bled to pay dividends upon those stocks. They have gone on 
the markets,and men have piled up large sums of money by spec- 
nv in them; and so, in the effort to keep up these railroad 


l 


tutions and enable them to pay dividends, they have placed 


u 


der to shoulder until at last they fall upon the shoulders of 

ericulturist and the laboring community. These burdens 
save become sO Numerous and onerous that they have broken 
down at last and collapse has come upon them. This has been 
expected for years. The last snow-flake which made the great 
avalanche bas fallen, the avalanche has started, no one can stop 
it, and it has brought the whole house in ruin about them. 

A few years ago, when the McKinley bill passed, the mer- 
chants of this country, expecting that there would be a large 
increase in the price of goods because of the protection afforded 
by that bill, went over to England. That country, being a trad- 


ing nation, found itself with a large amount of goods and asmall | 


amount of money; and so its manufacturers held out inducements 
to merchants to purchase a large amount of those goods on time. 
They did so. Finally the day for payment came around, when 
the balance must be settled; and when the day of settlement 
came, silver not being a commodity in demand by the English 
nation, the settlement was made in gold. Then it was that the 
outward flow of gold began. 


Then these people whoare in favor of a gold standard saw their | 
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opportunity; and wanting you to return to a gold standard, they | 


began a scare, until people withdrew their deposits from the 
banks and put them in their old stockings. The monometallists 
said that these silver certificates were drawing out ail our money 
and that the gold was going to Europe. How is it, Mr. Speaker, 
that, with the same condition of scarcity of money, the gold is 
coming back to this country? I wish that some of my Repub- 
lican friends and Democratic friends who are asking us to goto 
the gold standard will explain this before this discussion is 
ended. And then, after talking about all this wantof confidence, 
and about this cheap money, the bankers gotup a bankers’ panic. 
They have got the scare, and they are so panicky that it got 
away from them. 

It has got loose and they can not stop it. 
story told about a man in the olden times, when they believed in 
migic. The man had a magic ring, and when he touched it he 
could call up a goblin to do his wish. One day his house got on 
fire. He touched the ring, the goblin came, and he got him to 
fetch water to put it out. The goblin carried the water and put 
out the fire; and when the fire had been put out the goblin kept 
on carrying water, and the man got mad and drew his sword and 
cut the goblin in two; but ina minute there were two goblins 
carrying water, instead of one, and then as he kepton killing 
them he did but increase the number, doubling the force until 


finally the water flooded the whole country and drowned him and | 


all his neighbors. 


That is the way with this bankers’ panic, that they started | 


under the conditions I have described. It has broken loose 
4rom them: it has not accomplished what they intended; and I 
fear that before it is stopped it will breed a revolution in this 
country that will shake this Government to its very foundation. 


That is the reason I think the hour has struck when every man | 


in this country with any patriotism in his make-up should for- 
sake his party, should take the party collar off his neck, and 
stand up for the interests of the people and of his country. 

Mr. Speaker, why should we trim our sails to fit the breeze 
of any country? Gentlemen talk about capitalnot coming from 
Europe, about our inability to borrow more English capital. I 
want to ask those gentlemen this question: If we continue to 
borrow English capital as we have been doing in the past, pay- 
ing these high rates of interest for it, who will ultimately own 
the industries of this country? It is said that the English own 
to-day fifteen-sixteenths of our railroad stock. They own a 
great part of the great institutionsof this country. That is the 
result of borrowing English capital. 

Mr.Speaker. we have in this country all the resources that are 
necessary to create wealth for ourselves, a great territory stored 
by nature with all the materials that are needed to supply human 
wants. We have the most improved machinery; we have steam 
power which is doing the work each year of 22,000,000 men; we 
have millions of able-bodied men, willing and anxious to work 
that machinery and, by their labor, to produce from our own re- 
sources all the wealth that we require. Tell me that with all 
these materials, all these forces, we still should go abroad to 
Great Britain, the great creditor nation of the world and ask her 
to lend us money! Why, sir, such a course is suicidal. I think 
thi true financial policy of this country is to have our own cur- 
rency, issued by the people, directly to the people, without the 
intervention of banks or othercorporations. The issue of money 
‘8 a public function which should not be delegated to individuals 
or private corporations. 


It reminds me of a | 





| compromise on anything that is right. 
the people these burdens, which have been shifted from | 
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Mr. Speaker, I see that my time has nearly expired, but be- 
fore I sit down [ want to say a word on the subject of the ratio. 
[am opposed to a compromise on the ratio. | am opposed toa 
I believe that when- 


ever you commence to compromise you are sure to compromise 
| away what is right, and in this matter you will compromise 
away the interests of the debtor class. We have had too many 
compromises already intended to secure what gentlemen are 


pleased to call an ‘‘honest dollar.” 
the contract has 


dishonest dolla 


live or six times already 
been ch nged, anc we have to-day the most 
r that ever any country submitted to. 


Iam opposed to compromise, first, becuse it demoralizes the 
party that compromises; secondly, because it delays justice: and 
thirdly, because it demoralizes the communiiy. Now, wht is 
the compromise that these people offer on this question? They 


say: ‘‘ Let us increase the ratio; let us put’ more silver into the 
dollar;” that is, let us make the dollar dearer. The minute you 
do that you compromise away the principle that there is effect 
in the law to give value to money. You tre:t a com- 
modity, and you set gold up asthe arbitrary mesure of all values. 
That is wnat you do. If you but compromise uway one single 
grain, you do that. If you make the ratio 20 tol, you put so 
many more pounds in the bushelof wheat, so many more ounces 
inthe pound of pork; you make the dollar dearer, and you com- 
promise away the right of the debtor class. I want to tell these 
gentlemen that I did not come here to compromise away the 
rights of my constituency. I received a letter froma friend of 
mine to-day that expresses my sentiments exactly. He says: 
‘Jerry, you stand by 16 to | until hell freezes over, and we will 
send you a pair of skates to come home on.” [Laughter and ap- 
plause. | 

That is where Istind. I want to warn gentlemen that they 
will get no compromise out of me when right and justice are at 
issue. We would never hive had a rebellion in this country if 
our statesmen hid not been compromisers—compromising away 
truth and justice and human rights. Webster and Clay and 
Seward, all the greit statesmen of that era, were compromisers; 
and it finally ended up in a civil war which shook the country to 
its foundation and left a debt, with an attendant train of evils, 
that the youngest man in this House will never see entirely 
rooted out. That was the result of compromise. I am no com- 
promiser. 

There is another thing I want to say before I close. The gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. EVERETT] said to-day that he 
wanted the idea of confidence carried out. He told us to have 
confidence in the Government; to have confidence in the Presi- 
dent: to have confidence in the Democratic party. My God, Mr. 
Spe :ker, this confidence that the averige voter has had in the 
old parties is what has led us up to this voleino that we are now 
confronted with. Distrust! Lack of confidence breeds liberty; 
confidence breeds despotism. Confidence and distrust are oppo- 
sites. Distrust is the nerves of the mind. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. CUMMINGS. [ask that the time of the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. SIMPSON] be extended indefinitely. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I do not wish more than a minute. I am 
anxious not to trespass on the time of gentlemen who are to fol- 
low me; I know that a number of gentlemen want to speak, and 
it would not be right for me to take away their time. Besides, 
everything has been said on our side of this question and said 
better than I can say it. These gentlemen who are to come after 
me can present the question more ably than myself. 

I took the floor this evexing merely for the purpose of exnress- 
ing the opinion of the people of my district. It is a large dis- 
trict, embracing about 300,000 population. It is 250 miles long 
and 120 miles wide. It reaches up to the stars and down as far 
as land reaches. Those people are as good people as any in the 
United States, and Ido not believe you could find in all that vast 
district or in the great State of Kansas to-day a corporal’s guard 
that would be willing to return to the single gold standard. Yet 
gentlemen get up here’in the halls of Congress and tell you that 
the people of the country want this law repealed. 


silver 


as 


The trouble is that some of these gentlemen do not know 
where the people of this country live. They have nev een 
out West tosee the great country thatGod in his infinite dom 


has scooped out between the Alleghanies and the Rocky Moun- 
tains—a country where in the future, according to my belief, 
there will rise one of the greatest nations that has ever existed 
in all the world—a nation that will be a nation of freemen, for I 
do not believe that men who breathe the air that sweeps down 
from the Rocky mountains over those vast plains will ever 
come slaves to any kind of aristocracy, much less to a money 
aristocracy. [Applause. | 

[am sorry that Massachusetts and Kansas find themselves in 
opposition on this question; but I want to set squarely against 
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be- 
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the sentiment repeated here to-day by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. EVERETT], and a sentiment that another Repre- 
sentative from Mass:.chusetts has repeated, the expression of that 
gre it statesman, hero, and patriot, Wendell Phillips, who said: 
ve of the mind; 
* on the 
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ys pure |} 
is why I believe in t! 
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he ever restless 


spotism, then be our 
ause never still. 

ie questions are always coming up, stirring the masses 

nd of the country to the other. They sweep through 

yuntry like the wind, moving and putting everything in mo- 

, quickening the sentiments of these democratic masses and 

h this quickening and this agitation is the only real road 

o happinessand the perpetuity of free government. |Applause.] 

Thanking you, gentlemen, for the time and attention you have 

iven me, | resume my seat. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, the action of this House in the 
introduction of the Wilson bill, providing for the unconditional 
repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman law, and the Bland 
substitute, also providing for the same repeal, but coupled with 
a clause calling for the free coinage of silver at the present ratio 
of 16to 1, has made an issue so plain, direct, and simple that it 
can not be changed, explained away, avoided, or even misunder- 
stood. Itis this: Shall we continue the use of silver as money 
in this country, or shall we abandon it forever, and here, in this 
present extraordinary session of Congress, adopt the single gold 
Standard system of Great Britain? 

Every true friend of silver will vote in favor of the Bland bill, 
while every true friend of the single gold standard will vote for 
the Wilson bill. It is possible that a few claiming to be bimet- 
allists will vote against the Bland bill, but such persons will be 
recognized on this side of the House as gold men at heart, and 
in the end will be so recognized by their constituents and by the 
country. Allattempts to drag in outside questions to divert 
attention and confuse the issue, or conceal the real purpose and 
effect of our action, will fail if tried. 

The test vote on this question, showing the real position of 
the House, will be the vote on the first substitute offered by Mr. 


BLAND, as that will be the proposition for the repeal of the 
Sherman law, coupled with the free coinage of silver at the 
present ratio, 16 to 1. 

A short time ago there was no difference of sptnien in this 


country regarding the use of silver as money. The whole peo- 
ple, excepting a few engaged in money-loaning on a large scale, 
were satisfied with its use, and it responded to their every re- 
quirement as a currency; it was, with gold, the money of the 
Constitution; it had been coined by the Government ever since 
it became a government on an equal footing with gold, and had 
received the support of every President and every Congress. 

Every political party in every national convention speaking 
upon this subject had declared in favor of silver money, and 
never once against it. Every American statesman, living or 
dead, has ever in his day been a supporter of silver, until within 
the score of years just passed. The same is true of the press of 
our country, while the great masses of the people, the farmers, 
artisans, wage-workers, merchants, and professional men, who 
are the stay and support of our Government, and whose intelli- 
gence and patriotism far surpass that of any nation on earth, 
notonly believe in silver, but have never dreamed that such an 
idea could be seriously entertained by a Congress of the United 
States as its destruction for money uses. 

When silver was dropped from the coinage act in 1873 it 
aroused such a storm of honest indignation throughout the en- 
tire land that the authors of that infamy sought pardon and ob- 
tained it only by pleading ignorance of the effect of their legis- 
lation. 
speaking as an American delegate at the opening of the Inter- 
national Monetary Conference held at Brussels, said: 

The proposition of the bimetallism put forward by usas our distinct prop- 


osition, having the full approval of our Government and the people it repre- 
sents, 

And again in the same address, in speaking of the action of the 
President of the United States in inviting the nations to that con- 
ference, stated that— 


larged use of silver, if not its full use. 


In so doing he has acted upon the opinion of the people of the United | 


States who bélieve.it to be practicable to freely use both metals for monetary 
purposes, and thus tovestablish a parity of value between them. 

The. twe principal political parties of the United States are not divided 
upon thisquestion, and the delegates to this conference represent, not only 
the party which is now in power, but also that which has been restored to 
pow er by the recent election of Mr. Cleveland to the Presidency. 

Our view 
the people of the United States, as one for the promoting of the common in- 
terest of all the nations. 


the sun on the 8th of last November—he being a man conspicu- 


let us see to it, then, that those sentinel | 
alert; and if the Alps, piled in still and cold | 


1e success Of this great Government of | 





| debts? 





As late as November, 1892, Senator ALLISON of Iowa, | 


as oe this question is held with singular unanimity by all | 
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ous for his honor and courage, incapable of duplicity—mu 
held the following views: 

We hold to the use o 
country, an inage 


in favor of either metal. 


both gold and silver 


as tne tard m 
» of both gol t } 


lto thee dand silver without discr 


But to-day we must admit there is a 
certain quarters. 

The powerful metropolitan press of the country eit] 
opposes the further use of silver as money or advo 
ures the enactment of which would encompass the sam 

American statesmen, in and out who h: 
hoarse denouncing from the stump the Republican part: 
demonetization of silver in 1873 are to-day actively in { 
like policy, while the President, the Democratic Pr 
these United States, has called Congress together for 
purpose of repealing the only silver law now upon the 


of Congress, 


| books of our country, carrying out one part of one secti 


Democratic platform and leaving another part of the s 
tion, that declaring for the free coinage of silver, un 
and disregarded. 

This is a most extraordinary change of front, and 
and magnitude may wellappal the serious minded andr 
yet we have one hope in this unaccountable transforma 

We turn to the people, the sturdy, patriotic masses; 
who have established this nation and maintained it, givi 
of glory it enjoys; and how do we find them? Unchan; 
stand, in spite of every opposition. No argument, 
plausible, by whomsoever made; no threatso dire h: 
driven them from their devotion to the constitutional my 
the Government—silver and gold. 

What has brought about this changed condition in so1 
ters? J will tell you. Itisthe influence, widespread and 
and the machinations, secret, persistent, and conscience 
the security-holders of the world, who are determined to. 
their holdings into securities payable in gold alone by 
plete demonetization of silver. 

As stated by my distinguished colleague from Misso 


BLAND] on Friday last upon the floor of this House: 


You are asked to load up the Federal Treasury with gold to rede 
pecuniary obligation of the Government with gold, although the 
silver dollar is the identical dollar on which those obligations w« 
when they were issued, because they called for coin of the stand 
at the time of their issue, and that was the standard. But now | 
we shall have to redeem all this bullion, allthese Sherman notes in 
shall have to sell bonds to get gold to redeem all our greenbacks, 
ver certificates, and we will be compelled to carry our silver do 
much dead weight of bullion in the Treasury so that we might as w: 
them into the Potomac. 

That is what all this means. In other words, every piece of par 
issued in this country to-day, every silver certificate, every green! 
bond, every Sherman note, is to be redeemed in gold, and we must 
the gold for their redemption. 


I go further and add, every State bond outstanding 
every municipal bond, every county bond or debt, ever 
district bond from California to Maine, in fact all forms 
or municipal indebtedness, whether evidenced by bonds 
are to be made payable in gold instead of legal tender 
may be paid under the law to-day. 

More than all this, if this attempt of capital to over 
people succeeds, every railroad bond and every railroad 
the United States must be paid in gold. And who pay: 
Not the railroad corporations, but the people. 
who ship freight and travel over the roads. The L 
branch of the Missouri Pacific Railroad, passing throug 
trict, is bonded and mortgaged for more than twice t 
cost of construction and equipment. Every cent paid 
indebtedness is paid by the people there in the way o 
rates and passenger rates, and you, the people, by the p 
the Wilson bill, and thereby the utter final and complet: 


| etization of silver, will be forced to pay this enormous 


debt, so wickedly augumented, in gold, gold alone. 

No wonder that Mr. Gould and every other holder of 
curities, twice or three times in excess of the property b 
of its value to-day or any day in the past, is in favor of t! 
of the Sherman law as provided in the Wilson bill, r: 
the repeal of the Sherman law as provided in the B 


He did so in the hope that a method may be a 1 upon to th | Such holders are not in favor of the unconditional repea 
ie 80 S até e ay rre sec ;en- i a < +s : +} 
vod tise of silver ff not its fall tee. ereee Upon to secure the en- | Sherman law on account of its provisions, not because t! 


it—as it is, in fact—a most pernicious, undemocratic | 
but because it stands between them and the conversion 
securities, both principal and interest, into gold securit 
And again I reiterate, you, the people and tax payers, 
ultimate payers of every railroad security of this 
whether held here or in Europe, the corporations being | 
collectors and transmitters of the money by them collect: 


oa | owners of the securities. 
While Mr. Cleveland, now the President, up to the setting of | 


Every other conceivable debt in the United States, pub! 
private, is to be made payable in gold. Every farm mor: 
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il estate mortgage debt in Vermont, January 1, 1890, $27,- | month and year after yea h t ric 
87, or a per capita debt of $84. nd tl} i Vy Side, W1tN Scar 
t estate mortgage debt of Rhode Island, January 1, 1890, itute ume comparise 
178,243, or a per capita debt of $106. m viol langing, but « 
estate mortgage debt of Connecticut, January 1, 1890, | v that L measure o 
$ 21,071, or a per capita debt of $107. | it is wort s, so far as st 0°23 a 
na, $110,730,643; per capita, $51 Not « t s ’ 
Hampshire, $18,968,259; per capita, $50. are to credit the highest 
Oregon, $22,928,437: per capita, $73. | in this connection | desire to il a tre t 
nnsylvania, $613,105,802; per capita, $117. the prices of silv nd go Oo ( p 
nnesota, $197,745,989; per capita, $152 the London Economist, which compares t 
\rkansas, $14,360,595; per capita, $13. | gold with the wholes 3 4 
. DAVIS. Will the gentleman permit me to give him | clesin the London market t Wl 
some late information on that subject? 1892 the price of silver and thes ( 


Mr. MORGAN. Yes, sir. | run along side side, like the gent nd t ( Mi 
Ir. DAVIS. I notice that according to the table there were | prairie, while the pric f gold, comparer 

in September last $19,000,000,000 and a little over of private | then falls, then rapidly rises ul? Ke 

debts in the United States. | of the Alps 
Mr. MORGAN. Well, the gentleman is doubtlessly correct,| I submit the table which was used, a not ¢ tir 

















but I have here the Census Bulletin obtained since last Monday as | reliability or corr ss, at the Br 
far as completed on this question, and going over it with the see table No. 2, p } 
head of the fourth division of that bureau, we reache he ti I Ww er to ther tive appreciition« 
te of $6.000,000,000 of home and farm mortgage d d si ( . i ! e ‘ 
Vill members of Coneress knowingly vote to ite ur’! \) oetbp r, whe ithority i Ll ¢ oO 
rdens of this vast farm and home mortgage d mist an stici is recog! din Ameri Ke 
iyable in gold alone? rope 
is easi seen who are interested in a contraction of the iSee table No. 3, page 496. 
renc) i an unfair increase in its purchasing power by the These index nbers vive the wholesal ( of on 
nonetization of r, and are to-day actiyely and aggres- | Hamburg articles of principal use, togetl 
‘ly working to secure it, manufacturing public sentiment, | cles from England, and includ ri ra 
leven employing a lobby toinfluence members on this floor. | produce, foreign fruits, colonial prod 
Who will be benefited by the adoption of the single gold stand- | tiles and miseellaneousarticles; and the sin 
ard and the striking down of r? [again assert, the holders | ing is » in favor of the white metal. the 
of securities, the creditors ant 1 owners of the count running a el with all these prod ( - 
solemnly aver that, in my opinion, the Sherman law d } cillatin erratic, ¢ tes its co 
nothing to do with the recent bank panic, and only bears its | topmost heights of appreciatio 
share with other unwise legislative actsof the Republican party | I also submit this table : map, which I take fro 
in contributing to the present deplorable condition of the coun- | of the 1 i State 3 -stob S] 





t nor has it had anything to do with thea 

















silver question, and if its repeal, uncondition: would still See ta 4, p 197 
' on our statute books a provisi yn for the free coinage of In view this LOW] ul p ! ol 5 ' 
. g r at the present ratio, on equal footing with go ther have 1 ] ( i silve ne l 
would have arisen no clamor for its repeal from the ge en | but that gold, owing to tl uit of its product t 
on the other side, or from those whom you represent, l no} with the i tions of ¢ speculators of Lo \ 
e) session would have been called for the specifi D street, has preciated. 
of its repeal. It is not the Sherman law you are striking at, Does it not follow, then, as the « 
but through it you are striking what you intend as a death-| honest dol is the silver do 
t to silver money throughout the world ‘or so sure 2s From the opening of this debate I have 1 
Wilson bill passes this Congress so sure vill be de- | honest dollars. [.t sed to « t 
etized in this nation, and not am er voting for the bill | made of-gold or ma r. ( nest { ‘ O 
elleves fora moment that during this Congress wi t be pos- | est to debtor, and in yn 
| to secure the passage of an ill to approved by the | to payor as well as payee, and one t t do not change ij 
™ resident favorable to silver and its restoration as m E from j var te ut kee 01 { pl 
z We are asked why we favor the free coinage of silver at its | mon commoditi d I é o be th 
; present ratio. Our reply is, because it is the money recognized | of our Constitution. The dishonest dollar [I believe to 168 
2 ourConstitation— coined and used by the Government since its | gold dollar, whose purchasi x power is double what it was twenty 





gin, and because it isa sife, sound, stable, convenient, and | years ago, and will be doubled again in the next decade if the 


onest currency, and to discontinue its use would be a contraction | present attempt to demonetize silver is successful. 
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No. 2.—FLUCTUATIONS IN THE PRICE OF COMMODITIES AND SILVER MEASURED BY GOLD. 


scmcsamemmeame Represents the Economist Index-Numbers for the Wholesale 
Prices of 22 Principal Articles in the London Market 


saeaenaaameames Represents Dr. Soetbeer’s Index-Numbers for the Prices of 
100 Hamburg Articles, and 14 of British Export. 


Represents Silver. 


PRICES OF 1873 TAKEN AS ZERO. 





PROPOSAL FOR FREE COINAGE OF 
SILVER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


FALL PER CENT. 
FALL PER CENT. 


No. 3.—APPRECIATION OF GOLD MEASURED BY ITS PURCHASING POWER ON 
THE BASIS OF THE “ECONOMIST INDEX-NUMBERS.” 


PRICES OF 1873 TAKEN AS ZERO. 
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No. 3a.— RELATIVE APPRECIATION OR DEPRECIATION OF GOLD AND SILVER MEASURED 
BY SOETBEER’S INDEX-NUMBERS* SINCE 1873. 


Fluctuations In the value of Gold denoted thus, qos 
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*% Soetbeer’s Index-Numbers give the wholesale prices of 100 Hamburg Articles, and 


14 Articles from England — viz., Agricultural Produce, Animal Produce, Foreign 
Fruits, Colonial Produce, Mineral Produce, Textiles, and Miscellaneous. 
A farmer of the West, whose share of the State or Govern 


\ borrower of 1873, receiving $1,000 in currency under the 
then condition of finances, paying the same to-day in the same 
currency, would not only honestly discharge all his obligations, 
legal and moral, but would in addition deliver to his creditor 
money of double the purchasing power of thatloaned. And yet 
gentlemen ask for a further increase in the purchasing power of 
money by striking from the coinage act the silver dollar. 

We believe in honest money, andcontend that with free and 

nlimited coinage of silver at the present ratio during the next 
century the purchasing power of our currency would be no less 
than itwas prior 101873, when nearly all of the vast indebtedness 
of our people, public and private, was creaied,and that it ought 


to be no less, for we believe in maintaining, so far as it*is possi- | 


ble so to do by legislation, the sime condition 
for all products of labor which existed « 
of a debt until that debt is paid off and discharged. 

This is fair to both sides—creditor and debtor, and therefore 
honest. What is fair to one side only is dishonest. 


XX V—32 


and same prices 


t the time of the creation | 


ment debt amounted to 50 bushels of wheat, or a given qu :ntity 
of corn, or live stock, or dairy products, is entitled to such leg- 
islation as shall tend to maintain the paying power of such 
products up to the final day when the debt matures and is 
paid. 

We know that prices are not regulated a 
tion, and are largely controlled by the laws of supply and de- 
mand—but these laws being the sime, he should be compelled 
to piy no more in lxbor or in property than he borrowed; nor do 
I believe he desires to pay less. 

It is a mistaken idea, that the irmer 
financial policy on the partof the Government which will enable 
him to pay his creditors in cheap money, as partly admitted by 
Mr. Balfour to be possibly true in some of the States of the 
| West. On the contrary, he would maintain the purchasing 

power of the currency to its full value, and only objects to such 
iI legislation as will compel him to pay his private obligations, or 


rbitrarily by | 


Western f advocates a 
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share of the public debt in money of double or triple the value 
of that borrowed, 1s measured by his labor, his sweat, and his 


SACTIIICeE 


nd is it not f for reflection to consider right here that of | 


the vast 1 le ‘xisting at the close of the war, the people 
having ready paid two-thirds of its principal, as indicated by 
cold five besides paying in interest a sum equal to the entire 
am the principal; and yet under conditions brought about 

ed by Wall street and the bondholders, who 


ckine at our doors, the yet remains unpaid, as 


the labor and products of the people,a greater debt 
ion the aay of Lee’s surrendee at Ay pon ittox, and 
ng all the people have paid during these thirty 
rifice and toil, not one ounce of burden has 
to-day of this debt will take as many bales 

; many barrels of their flour, more bushels of 

id corn, more head of their horses and cattle, 
eir labor than in 1865, when the debt, as indi- 
‘es, reached its highest point, and yet we are here 
’ only that the loud be not further increased, for 
pass beyond the limit of human endurance and 


in the effort of the gold owners of the world to augment the 
value of ‘ holdings and increase the power of their money, 
they have sought to and have actually controlled the legislation 
of Congress. Under their influence the act of 1869, taking from 
the people their lawful contraet privilege of paying the princt- 
pal of the Government bonds in legal tender was passed, making 
payment 
baneful influence the act of 1873followed, dropping from the coin- 
age of the country the silver dollar which had been used and rec- 
ognized through ourentire nationalexistence; under the protest 
ople silver was partially restored by the Bland-Allison 

\n attempt at its full restoration was met by Congress, 


inder this same influence, by the passage of the Sher- | 
man law and the repeal of the Bland-Allison act, and to-day the | 
lien influence, the same power, is asking for legislation | 
which will place silver in the same position that it was by the | 
‘ 


Same m 


act of 1873—absolutely demonetized. 

We look with apprehension at the result of silver demonetiza- 
tion; we are not thinking alone about the recent bank panic, 
which originated in one of the great banking concerns, Baring 
Bros., in the great single gold standard nation of England, and 
extended to her colony, Australia(where no Sherman law exists), 
and, as many an honest man believes, crossed the waters to this 
continent only at the dictates of Lombard and Wall streets to 
take a hand inand toaid in the wicked work of the demonetization 
of silver; rather are we thinking of the past years of distress 
which the policy of contraction of the currency, adopted and 
carried forward by the Republican party, augmented by their 
so-called protective tariff, has brought us. 

The masses of the people to-day are thinking of how they shall 
save their homes and provide for their children. What may 
happen by the demonetization of silver I leave to the deliberate 
judgment of one of America’s brightest statesmen, Mr. Carlisle, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, who, as a Representative on the 
floor of this House, said in February, 1878: 


it the world’s stock of the precious metals is none too large, and 
no reason to apprehend thatit will ever become so. Mankind will be 
fortunate, indeed, if the annual production of gold and silver coin shall keep 
pace With the annual increase of population, commerce, and industry. <Ac- 
cording to my view of the subject, the conspiracy which seems toe have been 
formed here and in Europe to destroy by legislation and otherwise from 
three-sevenths to one-half of the metallic money of the world Is the most 
gigantic crime of this or any other age 
The consummation of such a scheme would ultimately entail more misery 
upon the human race than all the wars, pestilences, and famines that ever 
oceurred in the history ef the world. The absolute and instantaneous de 
structionof half the entiremovable property of the world, including houses, 
ships. railroads, and all other appliances for carrying on commerce, while it 
would be fet more sensibly at the moment, would not produce anything like 
the prolonged distress and disorganization of society that must inevitably 
result from the permanent annihilation of one-half of the metallic money in 
the world 


The truth of Mr. C 's propheey has been partially real- 
ized. Demonetization of u.lver, in a measure, under the Bland- 
Allison law, perpetuated im a greater degree and in a more ob- 
jectionable manner by the Sherman law, have produced distress 
and suffering, as predicted by him, and the total annihilation of 
silver money would fulfill his prophecy to the uttermost letter. 

itis with pride that we reflect upon the conduet of Mr. Car- 
lisle and the.other Demecratic members of Congress who have 
hitherto so faithfully fought the battles of silver on the floor of 
this House, 

Under BAND and Carlisle we steed for free silver in 1878 and 
under the same leadership in 1800, when the cowardly makeshift 
known as the Sherman act was passedagainst a solid Democratic 
vote in this House. 

Upon our plain, outspoken, unmistakable declaration for silver 


ssary in gold and silver coin. Under the same | 





money we made the campaign of 1892 and were restored fo 
first. time since the war to full control. 

We have now pending in the bill offered by Mr. BLAND 
posal to carry out in good faith and to the letter the se 
section or plank of the national Democratic platform, upor 
we were elected a well as the President and which 
consideration of honor we st 

Let me read th tplank. Itisr hing reading to thi 
put must be gall and wormwo o those who have i 
Republican majority and are struggling to aid wh 
lisle termed ‘conspiracy,” and which he further 
denounces as the most ‘' gig ic crime” of this or 
age: 

g 

SEC. 7. We de 
of 1890 as a cowardly) 
future which should n 
for its speedy repea 

We hold to the us« 
country, and to the 
against either metal 


both metals must be « intrinsic an 


d to redeem. 


Lex 
through international : f ient, or by su 
shallinsure the maintenance of the parity o 
power of every dollar at all times inthe market 
and wedemand that ‘ per currency shall 
able in such coin t upon this policy 
protection of f Looring « iss ul 


tims of unstable ‘vy und a fluctuating currency 


Chis calls for the repeal of the Sherman act and coin 


| silver. 


The Bland bill provides for the repeal of the Sherman : 
coinage of silver, and thus proposes to carry out the pled 
made to the people, on the strength of whieh we w 
power, 

is there a man on the other side who believes for a mo 
that we could have curried the eountry on « platform de 


against the monetary use of silver metal? Why, sir, on 


platform we could not have earried Vernon County, Misso 


liver 


Our platform was for silver, and, as I take it, for 
same ratio of the old standard dollar—thatis, of l6 tol. TT) 
the only ratio I favor to-day. 

To enlarge itis to discredit silver metal, which ha 
tained its value with less variation than gold. 

Some gentlemen there are who claim to be in favor of a d 
standard, and yet would measure the quantity of silver m 
a dollar by its value in gold. This would not be a double st 
ard, but a single gold standard. 

Is it possible for a sincere free-coinage man, who belie 
the present ratio of 16 to 1, in order to secure the coinage « 
ver at all, to vote for a greater ratio? 

Lf it comes to no coinage at all, or coinage at the ratio o 
1, how shall an honest silver man vote on such a propo 
As far as I am concerned, in such an emergency my ec 
not yet determined, and I ean only say, in such a crisis 
vote as my judgment at the moment dictates for what | 
the best interests of my constituents and the cause ol 


} money. 


Mr. Carlisle's opinion of our duty here to-day may be gat 
from what he suid in closing his speech from which I h 
ready quoted. It is very suggestive, and I will termin 
remarks by quoting it. Let it be remembered that thes 
were spoken by him in favorof remonetization of silv 
Senate amendments to the bill of the House of Represe 
to authorize the free coinage of the standard silver dollar 
restore its legal-tender character, which afterwards, as am: 
by the Senate, became a law known as the Bland-Allison 

For fifteen years the people have been on the defensive, and alilh: 
tified by the plainest provisions of law and the clearest principles 
they have been continually driven from one position to another 
stood at last upon the very verge of financial ruin. Gathering a 
ergies for this struggle, they have advaneced—not very far, it is tr 
they have advunced far enough to recover a part of the ground lost 
vious conflicts, and, sir, I trust that their representatives will f: 
hold it for them. : 

Our power of legislation over this subject will not be exhauste 
passage of this measure, and we ought not to halt fora single mon 
our efforts to complete the work of relief maugurated by it. The str 
now going on can not cease, and ought not to cease, until all the ind 
interests of the country are fully and finally emancipated from the hea! 
domination of syndicates, stock exchanges, and other great combinati 
money-grabbers in this country and in Europe 

Let us, if we can do no better, pass bill after bill, embodying in ea 
one substantial provision for relief, and send them to the Executive 
approval. If he withholds his signature, and we are unable to secu 
necessary Vote, here or elsewhere, to enact them into laws notwithst 
his veto, let us, as a last resort, suspend the rules and put them 
general appropriation bills, with the distinct understanding that i! 
ple can get no relief the Government can get no money 


These are the words of John G. Carlisle. We accept his : 
vive in the spirit in which it was then given. The issue is | 
same now as then—gold alone—or silver and gold. Men, »! 
patriotic men, are contending on both sides for honest con\ 
tions, and he only in this struggle is contemptible who aff ct 
to favor bimetallism and who will vote against the free coin 
of silver. 
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DDyY 
nded more serious and sober tho t of 


N me ever dem 
2 esentatives of this Union than do he present tim 





nfronted to-day, not with an orles e are ct 
fr d with conditions; and we hay rrived at a crisis in 
of the country when som must be done, and de 
‘'y. and done with decision a judgmen 
ve sat here and list i witha great deal of earnestness 
ches upon both sides of this esti L hay 
ly and patiently, and I must admit that sometimes [have 
' somewhat in the iti ‘ he |] e boy whose mothe: 
cing him his first pair of pinta ;put the frontin the. 
itt e fellow started for school the next morning. and walk 
( I y along until he looked down and discovered the sit 
when he burst out into a ery, and said, “I don’t ki 


er Lam going to school or going back home.” [Laugh 


s 4 } . , ? } \ 
save listened to the 36 arguments, I say, itill have en put 











almost in a similar position. I rise to-night with hesi 
ti first, on account of my inexperience in a body like thi 
ing anew member. Possibly common prudence would have for 
bidden me to undertake to address this House this evening from 
t ct that leoking around me here I see so m ! nbers 
older and with so much more experience, with so m t 
of eloquence and oratory, than myself. 
~ But coming as I do from one of the rural dist ts of t nny 
South, and representing as I do a constituency as true, as pat 
otic, as hon rable, as high-mindec as any people tl tever live 
u God's green earth, nineteen-twentieths of whom I migh 
- re unqualifiedly in favor of the free and unlimited coin 
of silver [applause], I deem that a sufficient excuse for saying at 
ta few words in their behalf and in advocacy of this meas 
ure, which [sincerely believe involves not only ti] iber ti bu 
the lives of the masses of the people of the Un i States 


In my remarks I will not rehash what has been already said 
as to the relative amount of gold and silver in foreign countries, 
En nd, France, or Germany, or go into statistics; but wi 
deavor to prove that it is mere ‘*‘ claptrap ” for our oppon 
say that the Sherman act is the cause of the de 
vailing. I shall endeavor to show tha i 
of our country, ending an ¢ f 
monetization of silver. 

though coming as I do from the humbler walks of a farmer's 
life, having never been anything but a common, plain, practical 


pressio1 


rray OL acts Culminatin 


f r; representing also as I do the farmers and producers of 
W lth in common with the other classesof citizens of this creat 
nation; elected though I was upon a platform of principles one 
plank of which wes the free and unlimited coinage of silver 

others, Mr. Speaker, can do as they please, but as for me and 
my house we will serve the Lord, and I shali stand on that plat 


form first, last, and all the time 

Platforms are said to be made to get in on and not to stand on, 
but it shall not be said of me that I rodein on aplatform and d 
serted it as soon as I gotin. And my friends, I contend that 
h in this House the Democratic party stands pl ’ 
by every honest purpose to that plank in the national platform, 
as well as in twenty-eight or thirty of the Demoer 
forms of this Union in favor of system; and 
are the Demoerats pledged, but nearly every Represen 
here is pledged likewise, tobimetallism. And I want to sa: 
I think it is a sad commentary, at least, and can not understand 
how men who have gone through their several districts all over 
this nation stumping and promising their constituents to stand 
by the platforms and the promises of free silver, can now come 
hereand make eloquent speeches against it. I say that at least 
[can not understand it. And yet I donotimpugn their motives, 
belleving, as I do, that the present distressed condition is not 
chargeable and due to the Sherman act, that ‘‘ cowardly make- 
shift,” as it has been called. 

Mr. Speaker, it isa ‘‘ cowardly makeshift; when it was passed it 
was a cowardly makeshift,” but it did good. But the trouble is 
that it is being used in this House to-day as a much more “ 
ardly makeshift ” by these men who want to dodge out of their 
Guty and pretend that they can not stand up to their platform. 
It isamore “ cowardly makeshift ” todecry monometallism than 
it was on the part of those who put it into their platform. 

rhe present distressed condition of our country is due and 
ch rgeable to a system of legislation which has been enacted 
Since the beginning of the late war, and is not due to the Sher- 
man act or anything of that sort. 
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Now. since Congress had found a provision to su t » 
ple with money, and to Ipply the G r 

here was no longer any demand for Shyloc ( But Shylock 
did notsleep. It is said t t within four ter t 
pass ve of this leg ‘ vir Ss conve ( 
held in the city of Washinete nsisting of four delegates fro 
New York, three or four fre VY delphia, and three or f 
| from Boston. Shylock was alarmed; he saw in the r 

act a friend of the people. 

Now, I will not stand up hereand pretend tosay what w on 


And in order to more fully | I will not pretend to say what w 


in this convention. because [ am nota banker and 
is done, but I su 
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ganized a Bankers’ Association of America, and soon; but I will | much fuss about it when the farmers made a similar kind of 

only call your attention to subsequent legislation, and let you do | demand. 

your own thinking in regard to the matter. On February 25, Mr. DAVIS. Will the gentleman allow me to make an x 

1862, fifteen days after the legal-tender act was passed, Congress | tional statement right there? 

passed an act stipulating that the greenb .cks should be a legal- Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Certainly. 

tender for all debts, public and private, except duties on imports Mr. DAVIS. The banker got his interest in gold “tw. 

and interest on the public debt, which, from that time forward, | months in advance. 

was paid in coin, Mr. TALB ERT of South Carolina. Payable in advance: 
These two sacred things, mind you, greenbacks should not | sometimes when Wall street got intoa scrape, it was antici), .; 

pay. Charity forbids that I should say that Congress was influ- | six months in advance. At one time ten millions were pic 

enced by that convention, but every man can think, if he does | ing Cleveland’s former administration; and some time : go 

not speak, and do his own thinking like the man whose lawyer | mistake not, seven millions were paid out by Mr. Carlis|. 

on one occasion was not talking exactly to suit him in the court | money being sent out to these Wall street gamblers wh 

room, and he gotup to make a fewremarks himself. The judge, | got intoa scrape. Millions upon the top of millions are : 

ofcourse, made him take hisseat. He got upagain and the judge | priated to build navies to rot upon the seas, for railro:ds 

made him take his seat again. A third and fourth time this | corporations and expositions and all that sort of thing, 

happened, and finally the gentleman got up and said: ‘‘Well, | great deal of money paid out for the Indians; but when the \ 

judge, if you will not let me talk, won’t you let me think?” | man comes in for anything, why he can not get it. If 1 

**Why, certainly,” said the judge. ‘‘Well, judge,” he said, ‘‘I | mistaken, this House did pass at the last term of Congr 

think you and all these lawyers are a set of grand rascals.” | resolution of sympathy, not of sincere sympathy, for the [: 1 

| Laughter. ] and that isall they got out ofthe Fifty-second Congress. [| 
Now, I do not say that anybody was a rascal, not even a grand | ter.] 3 

rascal, or anything of that sort, but I tell you the time has come I understand that they actually had the word “sincere: 

for you to put your own construction upon things, and not take | stricken out, so as to give them simply sympathy. Now 

the ipse dixit of any man, however learned he may be, or what- | thatthe farmers are tired of this kind of sympathy. Weh:.v. 

ever profession he may follow, or whatever position he may | sympathy from everybody. Iam a farmer myself. When the 

hold. farmer at the end of the year goes to the merchant and pays hi 
This money might pay the soldier for blood, but not the bond- | bill, the merchant says to him, ‘‘I sympathize with you; 

holder for interest. Just think of that. This money should be | the bone and sinew of the country,” but all the time he is pok 

accepted by the farmer, but not for import duties. Thus the | the money down into the bottom of his pockets, and tells j)im, 

greenb’ck was debased from the day of its birth and made a | as he goes out of the store, ‘‘Stay out of politics.” Then, whe 

b sturd by the edict of itsown father, Gold and silver of course | he goes to the lawyer, the lawyer will tell him, as he pays 

retained their normal value asa circulating medium and became | a nice, big fee, “‘ I hope you will have a better crop next yeur,” 

the money of the banks, as they circulated between the banks on | and all the time he is poking the money away down in his } 

the one hind and the custom-house on the other. And listen! | and so it iswhen he goes to the doctor; and finally he goes 10 the 

This debased greenback, falling to 40 per cent of its value as | good old minister—and God knows we ought to have more of 

comp.:red with gold, became the money of the people. them; I think this Congress ought to be preached to more fron 
Justcatch that idea, gentlemenof this House. The bankers, the | what I have heard and seen—but the good old minister, he, too 

stock gamblers, and the brokers must have gold, but the laboring | will take the contribution, and while he puts it in his pocket he 

people, the servants, the people, must have greenbacks, which | says: ‘‘ Brother, if you do not get your reward in this wor! 

they said were good enough for them; and I want to direct your | willin the sweet by and by.” [Laughter.] And that is all 

attention to this system as I go along withit. Then followed in | but we want something in reality. [Laughter and applaise in 

one year, February, 1863, the national banking act, it may be, | the House and in the galleries. ] 

passed with the same influence of the convention in the onward The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair appeals to oc: 

mirch to attack and strike down silver. Then the 6 per cent | of the galleries to preserve order. The galleries are ope: 

non.issessable bonds, whose interest was payable in coin, were | the convenience of the public by the courtesy of the Hous: 

sold to the banks, for what? Notfor gold. The bankers bought | order must be preserved. 

bonds with depreciated greenbacks, which the Government had Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Now, then, starting wit! 

been compelled to swap with Shylock, almost two for one, as | forty thousand in gold, the banker gets one hundred thovs:nd 

Roark swapped horses with Kilpatrick. in bonds bearing 6 per cent in gold, or six thousand per a: 
Now, I know you have heard this over and over again, but I | With this interest flowing on, he draws from the Gover: 

am only going to throw this out to you to try to prove to you | ninety thousand, which he loans to the people at 10 p: 

that it is not the Sherman act that has done the devilment, and | making nine thousand a year; so, on forty thousand he ; 

that these men who say so do not believe what they say, because | teen thousand interest, or 374 percent. But if this vast | 

they know better when they are telling you that they believe | of interest that the bankers have been drawing from the 

that. Roark wasan old Union man thatlived up in North Caro- | for a quarter of a century were all we could stand it, but 

lina, and after the war, when Kilpatrick came along through | notall. Other discriminating acts have been passed lea: 

there, going home, Mr. Roark, who had a very fine horse, went | to the one demonetizing silver, forming the link in the su 

out to meet Gen. Kilpatrick. He rode up to him and thought | conspiracy of financial legislation systematically impove 

Kilpatrick ought tohave knownhim. He said, ‘Good morning, | the people by legalized robbery the most damnable and 

general.” Kilpatrick stopped with his crowd. ‘‘Good morn- | hensible. 

ing.”’ And before saying anything more, he just said to one of In March, 1869, the credit strengthening act was passed,\ 

his men, who was riding a very poor horse, ‘‘Get off that horse.” | by the influence of the same band I can not say; but, | 

And then he said to Roark, ‘‘Get down off your horse.” Roark | blind man who received his sight, while he could not : 

did as he was told, and then Kilpatrick said, ‘‘Change your | other questions, said: ‘‘One thing I know; that whereas | \ 

saddles.” Now he said to Roark, *‘Get up on the poor horse.” | blind, now I see.” This much I do know, such an act fo 

Roark did as he was commanded, and Kilpatrick started off. | along, which act doubled the price of the bonds paid 

Roark said to the general, ‘‘Can I speak to you?” ‘‘Well,” he | bankers at a time when the Government needed no st! 

said, ‘‘talk quick; I must be going.” Roark said, “I just want to | credit; when it had no bonds to sell this act was passed. « 

say to you that I have been swapping horses for forty years, but | ing that the bonds which were payable in currency (the i: 

this is the first time I ever traded without [ had any say in it.” | only payable in gold) should be paid incoin. This act add: 

[Laughter]. $500,000,000 to the holders of the bonds and that much o! 
So it was with the people. They had to swap their verge for | was saddled upon the people in addition. 

gold, and they had no say at all because of this legislation which Oliver P. Morton, in a speech on this act, said: 

was forced upon them. The Government had no voice in the | We should do foul injustice to the Government and to the peopl 

matter. Bankers paid $40 in gold for $100 ingreenbacks. Then | United States, after we sold these bonds on an average of not mor 


: : cents on the dollar, now to propose to make a new contract for the 
they exchanged the $100 in greenbacks for $100 bonds, which | the Seti it . 


paid six gold doliars in interest every year, were subject to no tax, The Hon. Thad. Stevens, in speaking of the insatiate de 
national or State, county or city. So he invested $40 in gold, ; : seh ‘ge » 

nd he drew six wold dcilase ix tebeceek. Ge 46 ber cont on bis of the money bond interest, said: 
wae Be Crew SE ge OUTS Sh SavOTeeS, SE 2h pot Ce We were foolish to grant them gold interest, and now they unblu 


original investment of forty gold dollars. ., «+. | demand further advantages, The truth is we can never satisfy thei 
But this is not all. The banker was allowed to deposit his | tite for money. 


bond in a vault and draw 90 per cent of its value in money to Ben Wade, in a letter written at Washington, Decem) 

loan out again at 10 per cent to the people—to loan them their 1867, expressed himself as follows: 
own money. There, gentlemen of this House, isa subtreasury | yf am for the laboring portion of our people. The rich will take care of 
pure and simple for the bondholders; and yet you have heard s0 | themselves. We never agreed to pay the bonds in gold; no man can fine’! 
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in the contract, and I will never consent to have one payment for the bond- 
holder and another for the people. It would sink my party and ought to. 

And now I say that the Democratic party, unless it carries out 
the pledges made when not in power in order to get into power, 
now that they are in power, will sink their party, and ought to 
sink it. If that is treason, gentlemen can make the most of it; 
for one I willstick tothe pledges Imade. The peopleareawake, 
their eyes are open, they are watching the actions of their rep- 
resentatives here, and will no longer submit to broken pledges. 
I was elected ona platform of principles, as I have said, one plank 
of which was free and unlimited silver. lintend tostand or fall 
upon that platform. When we have secured that, as I hope we 
will, I shall contend for every other plank embodied in the plat- 
form on which I was elected. My people expect it; I promised 
to do it; and I shall do it though the heavens fall. 

JOHN SHERMAN said in a speech February 27, 1867: 

The bond owner can demand only the kind of money he paid and he is a 
repudiator and extortioner to demand money more valuable than he gave. 

See where JOHN SHERMAN stands to-day. Atthat time he was 
apoot man. Now he is a millionaire. 

To show, possibly, the hand of conspiracy, shortly after that 
notable bankers’ convention the following circular was issued, 
signed by their secretary, James Buell. Here is the circular: 

DEAR SIR: It is advisable to do all in your power to sustain such daily 
and prominent weekly newspapers, especially the agricultural and religious 
press, a8 Will oppose the issuing of greenback paper money, and that you 
withhold patronage and favors from all applicants who are not willing to 
oppose the Government issue of money. Letthe Government issue the coin 
and the banks issue the paper money of the country, for we can better pro- 
tect each other. To repeal the law creating national banks or to restore to 
circulation the Government issue of money will be to provide the people 
with money, and will therefore seriously affect your individual profit as 
banker and lender. See your member of Congress at once and engage him 
to support our interest that we may control legislation. 

This circular is signed by the secretary, James Buell. 
speaks for itself, and needs no comment from me. 

Connected with this list of acts is also the contraction act of 
April 12, 1866, and the refunding act of July 14, 1870, a scheme 
to perpetuate the debt of the nation by funding at a lower rate 
of interest from year to year, from time to time. To further 
show the existence of a conspiracy and to show whyI said in the 
outset that this war was not fought to free the negro, but to en- 
slave the white man, I will give here a copy of a circular issued 
in 1862, after the war had begun in earnest. This circular was 
issued by English capitalists, who commissioned one Mr. Haz- 
ard, a London banker, to propagate its principlesamong Ameri- 
can bankers with a view of having the financial legislation of 
Congress pave the way for its final adoption asthe settled policy 
of this nation. Here is a copy: 

Slavery is likely to be abolished by the war power and chattel slavery de- 
stroyed. This land my European friends are in favor of; for slavery is but 
the owning of labor and carries with it the care of the laborer, while the 
European plan, led on by England, is capital control of labor by controlling 
wages. This can be done by controlling the money. The debt, that capital- 
ists will see to it is made out of the war, must be used as a measure to con- 
trol the volume of money. ‘To accomplish this the bonds must be used as a 
banking basis. Weare now waiting for the Secretary of the Treasury to 
make his recommendation to Congress. It will not do to allow the green- 
back (as it is called) to circulate as money any length of time, for wecan not 
control that. 

This circular also speaks for itself. Having established the 
coin price for bonds, which have not cost their holders more 
than 60 cents on the dollar, they might have been satisfied; but 
now here came the silver question, before it was demonetized. 
They commenced work upon it before it was depreciated at all. 
To show you that all this talk about depreciation is mere clap- 
trap, they commenced when it was at a premium of 3 or 4 
ag cent, and to-day it seems that they are making the same cry, 
ooking for a crash to come to the Government, when silver is 
selling at 2 per cent advance in New York; andI am told that a 
gentleman went to Secretary Carlisle on last evening (it was so 
stated in the evening paper) and tried to buy silver with gold, 
and he would not let him have it. 

The rock-ribbed mountains of the West have opened the flood- 
gates of their hidden treasures and poured forth streams of sil- 
ver that amazed the world and promised abundant money for the 
country again. Silver then, of course, was coin, and the bonds 
payable in coin, and had been the money of the world from the 
time of Abraham. Silver was too base and cheap for Shylock 
now, and must be demonetized. Then came the act of 1873, 
passed under a guise and misrepresentation. 
it is said that one Mr. Ernest Seyd, of London, was sent over 
With $500,000 to buy the American Congress. I do not pretend 


It 


‘o vouch for this, but ask you to listen and see how easy the act | 


was passed in 1873, which did destroy silver, thus adding the 
Straw to the camel’s back by further contraction and increasing 
the bonded indebtedness, following this with the resumption act 
of 1879, and fastening upon this nation a financial system which, 
Mr. Carlisle says, has been productive of more misery and crime 
to the people of this country than all the wars, pestilence, and 
famine with which they have ever been afflicted. 
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The record of the American Congress for the last twenty-five 
years has been one inimical to the interest of the mass of the 
people. The acts spoken of completed the infernal machinery 
by which the money power is crushing out the livesand liberties 
Trusts and syndicates have been formed, which 
have reduced the people to a wage slavery more abject and 
heartless than any chattel slavery that ever cursed God's green 
earth. These acts are still upon the statute book; this legis- 
lation is still in operation and should be undone, and that is 
what the people demand. 

I refer, Mr. Speaker, to the report of the committee incharge 
of the bill. The chairman, Mr. Hooper, said: 





Mr. Ernest Seyd, of London, a distinguished writer and bullionist, who is 
now here, has given great attention to the subject of mint andcoinage. Af 
ter having examined the first draft of this bill he made some sensible sug 
gestions, which the committee adopted and embodied in the bill. 


The finances of the National Government are so adjusted to-day 
as to be utilized by one particular class, and avery small classit 
is, with power to contract and inflate at will, and as they go on 
with the contraction, of couse it is followed by a corresponding 
shrinkage in the value of products of labor and everything else 
in the nature of property. Then the people are obliged to sacri- 
fice their property ; they are obliged tosell their products. The 
speculators get it at the depreciated price; then inflate the cur- 
rency, and, turning it loose, sell it back at three times what they 
paid. 

This is the system we are living under to-day. It is not the 
Sherman act. That has done the sick man a great deal of good. 
If it is a “ cowardly makeshift” it has acted like alittle quinine. 
It will cure chills, but they will come back after awhile. Ths 
people have been quiet toolong. They have stayed quietly at 
home, trusting to their representatives at Washington to do the 
nice thing for them, every once inawhile sending up toask them, 
‘* What of the night?” and the good gentlemen here, these great 
big bushy-headed statesmen, fattening and feasting on the best 
of the land [laughter], would reply: ‘‘All is well. Plowon, boys; 
we will be down again in the fall; we will want the votes and the 
fried chickens as usual.” [Great laughter. | 

That is the way the people have been treated; that is the way 
I have been treated. I have met these gentlemen on the stump 
and I have thrown this in their teeth again and again and they 
could not deny it. I stand here, sir, as a humble representative 
of my people, and I intend to represent their interests as I prom- 


ised to do. Every other class can get what they want. The 
manufacturers can get what they want. The railroads can 


get what they want. The bankers can get what they want. 
But as soon as the farmers, the laboring people of the world, the 
people who make that which feeds and clothes the world, and 
who are growing poorer and poorer every day of their lives, as 
soon as they send up a little petition here these great big states- 
men sit up and look as wise as owls and say, ** [t can not be done. 
It is unconstitutional!” [This was said in a very sarcastic and 
humorous manner, causing renewed laughter.] 

They will appropriate millions to go out into the wild woods 
to catch Indians and educate them. |Laughter.} They will ap- 
propriate millions to take care of the negroes and educate them; 
but they will do nothing for the poor white men of this country. 
[Laughter.] I speak here for the poor white people of my coun- 
try. I want to get something for them, along with the Indians 
and the negroes, and I am going to stay here until ! get it, or 
know the reason why. [Applause and laughter. | 

Now, my friends, these oppressive laws are still on the statute 
book, and if the gentleman from West Virginia {[Mr. PENDLE- 
TON] loves the people as much as he tells us he does, he ought 
to be willing to help to remedy them. Why, he almost cried 
when he was telling us how he loved the people. Many of these 
gentlemen have talkedso much and so earnestly about their love 
for the people that I almost thought they were in earnest. 
{[Laughter.] That legislation is on the statute book to-day. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Put there by the Republican party. 

Mr. TALBERT ofSouth Carolina. Yes, and you helped them 
to keep it there; that is just as bad. A man whoreceives stolen 
goods is as bad as the man who stealsthem. That legislationis 
on the statute book to-day. The people having slept until this 
machinery is perfected, have at last awakened from their dream 
of freedom to find their liberties fettered and themselves in the 
grasp of a system of monopolies whose satanic engines are crush- 
out not only liberty, but life itself. 

No longer muy they boast of living in the land of the free and 
the home of the brave, where every man may worship under his 
own vine and fig tree; but the fact stares us in the face that a 
despotism of corporate wealth has subverted our free institu- 
tions, and that we are living to-day under a moneyed aristocracy, 
so to speak. Who does not tremble for the safety of our civil- 
ization? The results of legislation are being universally realized, 
and fears may be justly entertained that we have already pissed 





a 


the point beyond which our steps may be retraced and our lib- 
erties retrieved. 
But God forbid! Although our country is hanging over the 


j 
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am proud of it. It is the greatest, richest country on th 


| of Ged’s green earth. It has trebled itself in the last ty, 


brink of an abyss that blinds and dazzles the mortal eye, I yet | 


believe that there is a force at work which will neutralize and 
stop these destructive influences, that finally the great God who 


rules the destinies of nations will bend down over His people in | 
mercy and in love, and that ‘‘Equal rights for ali; special privi- | 
leges for none” will be again the motto of our country, and the | 


republic will be saved and liberty restored. 
he demonetization of silver made all debts and taxes harder 


to pay by cutting olf half the means of payment. Cotton was | 
| country. But, sir, when I go to the homes of the A 
| farmers, among whom I live, what do I see there? | 


bringing 18 cents per pound when it wasdone. Inashort time it 
was bringing 10 cents. So with property and labor—all went 
down in proportion. The remonetization will add back to the 
me ins of payment and lighten the weightof all debts and taxes. 


Is it not right to undoa wrong? I need not go into details, as | 
| The beginning of all this is found in the fact that th 


others have discussed the silver laws ratios. 


[ submit that what was done in demonetization should be un- | 
| the laboring people of the country into the dust—to grii 


done. Itis a poor rule that will not work both ways. If the 


lovers of the people—those men who, by the way they speak | 
here are ready, one would think, to take the people in their | 


arms—if they want todo something for the people let them join 
with us and help to undo this legislation, by which the country 
will be placed bick to the position in which it was in the good 
old days when it was prosperous. You know that from the time 
of George Washington, the tobacco planter, up to 1860 this was 
a great and prosperous country. 

Since 1860 this evil has been coming upon us which is now sap- 
ping the very foundations of our civiland religious liberty. The 
people are awakening, and ask that this legislation be repealed. 


Why not commence by giving us back silver and letting the re- | 
| that is the concentration of the money of the country 


peal of other acts follow. Let us bring back that wing of the 
Democratic party that is to-day upon the mountain worshipping 
the golden c Uf, not the true God. Let them come back and serve 
the only living God. 

Thus we stand to-day. Our grand old ship of state is out upon 
a tempestuous sea amid the conflicting billows of contending 
p wwties; and I might say, judging from the late message of the 

*resident of the United States, withouta faithful pilot. He has 
left us out in the wide ocean to do the best we can. But, my 
friends, let us recollect the words of te dying and lamented 
Lawrence, ‘‘ Never give up theship.” Let us keep flying at her 
masthead the flag of retrenchment and financial reform, the flag 
of the people—the flag of those who follow the plow, who stand 
at the anvil, and in theworkshop. With strong arms and stout 
hearts we can and will keep the ship afloat and carry her beyond 
the bre :kers out in the smooth and level sea. 

But, instead of helping to do this, what are gentlemen trying 
to do? Trying to repeal the Sherman act. The country is 
already bleeding to death, and they want to inflict another 
wound and take more blood. Strange doctrine ! 

Gentlemen say that their position does not mean opposition to 
bimetallism. It does not mean anything else, and they know it. 
I say, without fear of contradiction, they know it is nothing else 
than momometallism. When Oliver Cromwell was besieging a 
certain Catholic town citizens came out with terms of capitula- 
tion. One o} the terms was that they would give up the town 
if he would not disturb them in their worship. ‘‘ Granted,” he 
said; ‘‘I aceept the terms; but the first one of you thatis caught 
attending mass shall be hanged.” [Laughter.] 

Chat is something like the position of these gentlemen. 

Some of the members on this floor have gone away back to the 
time of Lyeurgus. Lycurgus, I believe, left his people, went off 
and never came backi gain. He was something like Hoyle, who, 
having been beaten in a game of cards, went off and was never 
heard of again. Lycurgus, I believe, wrote his laws upon iron. 
I do not profess to be familiar with history; and possibly some 
of you gentlemen representing boards of trade or chambers of 
commerce may correct me on some of these points. You are so 
well equipped in your knowledge, and you know so well how to 
frame resolutions in favor of the repeal of the Sherman act. 

There has been a great dealof such talk, which is simply silly. 
By such language we are reminded of the man who was in- 
quiring of alittle urchin standing on the road, the way to a 
certain house. He said, ‘‘Go this way half a mile to another 
road; then take that and goa quarter of a mile; then follow a 
blind path, which will lead you to a swamp; then go out into 
the middle of the swamp until you find a tremendous big tree; 
go up idto the fork of that tree; then if you ain’t lost I'm a 
Dutchman.” [Laughter.] That is about like the talk of my 
friend from Ohio. I tried to follow him, but he first took me into 
a swamp, then into the fork of the tree, and finally we were com- 
pletely lost. You can not lose the people. 

Thea another has gone into eestacies about the greatness of 
this country. Well. Mr. Speaker, it is a great country, and I 





live years if I amnot mistaken, and yet from talking o 
greatness and richness they tell us that she can not c 
with poor little England, or Germany, or some other 
country! Why, they talk as if she wasa babe that cou! 
out of sight of her mother in finances. It is all foolish t 

Truly, this is a great nation. With 156,000 miles of rai 
mines and manufactures in abundance, dense cities, popu 
immense, the great hum of music:l industry heard on all 
and when | stund on the portico of this Capitol and look o 
this city I am inclined to agree, Mr. Speaker, that it is ; 


he iv nothing but the song of hard times and worse comi 
into the homes of the working people, the factory peo 
whatdo yousee? Nothing but starvation, poverty, an 


is concentrated in the hands of a few, who use it to grin 


between the upper and nether millstones of want and u 
True it is, I repeat, a great country, but beneath all th 
deur and greatness is the canker of a disturbed, distrac 
oppressed people, growing poorer and crying for reli 
day. 
Now, sir, look at some of the further evils of the cont 
which the striking down of silver his produced in this « 


| An orator has stated, and it is true, that the greatest da 


day to free government in America is the tendency to « 
trate the center of political power at the Federal capital. 
isalltrue. But concurrent with this political tendency 
is another danger equally formidable, equally danger 


hands of a few men. 

There is no man of reasonable intelligence to-day w! 
noticed the encroachment of the money power on the ri 
the individual, but who is forced to the conviction that t 
is an Open one between plutocracy and the people. W1 
pilings up of enormous wealth as are every day seen 
country is even more than the human mind can conceive. 
din’s lamp becomes dim and Monte Cristo but a trifling, c 
place tale when compared to the magicians of finance 
financial transactions under this system, and not under tl 
man law at all. 

The Sherman law is not in it. To-day the capitalist 
rounded by luxuries which have not been seen in all th: 
this Republic of ours before, and which far surpass th: 
of Rome or Corinth in their palmiest days, and yet even t 
fruits have scarcely put forth. As the President s 
gives twice who gives quickly,” and Lask you to think 
this respect. These are things, Mr. Speaker, to think 
to think of seriously. Let us give our attention to th 

The same writer has said that a home that costs $3,000 
a breakfast that costs $5,000 are disquieting facts to th: 
of people in the United States who live in a hut and « 
crust, when they know their poverty has not come by 
in the spring and overproduction in the fall, but th 
come by unjust, iniquitous, and infernal laws that | 
passed by the representatives of the very Government ' 
tixed to keep up and which ought to support and |! 
along. The fact that aman who twenty years ago fro 
to-day has an income of $20,000,000, and his two associat 
as much from the arbitrary control and pricing of a si! 
cle of necessary consumption, with no limit to the gre« 
ing, falls heavily and strangely on the ears of men who 
as they sit empty-handed while their children are crying 
them for bread, when they know their poverty came bya: 
finance fastened upon us by the laws of the land in th: 
of the money power. But thet is not the height of t! 
Just think of it, my friends : When the agents of adozen 
have captured and control a single article of necessary 
the representatives of a million farmers from whom t 
robbed millions the year before, with no more moral right 
behind the highwayman’s pistol, and insolently give t 
measure of this year’s capacity and tell these men who 
the sweat of their brow, standing between God and Nat 
they must submit to the infamy because they are help| 
the first fruits of this system are gathered. 

When a dozen men can get together again in the mornin 
fix the price of a dozen articles in common use, with no s! 
but their arbitrary will, and no limit but their greed or « 
and notify the sovereign people of this free republic ho 
in the mercy of their masters they shall pay for the nec: 
of life, then the point of intolerable shame has been re 
Worse than the brigandage of the Middle Ages is the m« 
system of finances. Instead of robber kings and brigand c! 
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we have the money king, gold bug, Wall street gambler, and so 
forth. Instesd of the robber bands of the Rhine we have the 
trust, the syndicate, the corporation. 

Shall this shame at which Europe revolted be repeated in free 
America? Is it not so, when a trustor syndicate can, by adding 
25 per cent of the cost of ng! common use, levy 
forced tribute upon the peopie, trom the surplus of which 
can put millions upon the top of the millions in their pockets? 
And is not that the fact under this system? Wherever we turn 
we see labor idle, and see st on staring into desolate homes, 
and strikes against starvation wages. 

Now, with the permission of the House, I would like to read, 
as a further effect of this system, something in addition to what 
wy friend from Colorado | Mr. I poke of partially in his 
spe ch the other aay. 

Let us take twenty-one States—Nebi 
Missouri, Kentucky, Virginia, 


a single article of 


ive 


"ENCE } S 


‘aska, Iowa, Illinois, Kan- 


sas. West Virginia, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, Maryland, and Delaware. These 
twenty-one States ntain 985,635 square miles. Let us take 
nine Northern and Eastern St 3, Maine, Vermont, New York, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Tennessee, New 
Jersey, and Rhode Island. These contiin 168,665 square miles, 


or nearly six to one in favor of the twenty-one States which | 
have mentioned in the factor of land. In 1880 the twenty-one 
States contained 28,242,922 people, and the nine States cont:ined 
14,507,407 people, or ti of the twenty-one States 
in the factor of labor. 

In 1580 the twenty-one States that 
essed Valuation of $6,839,554,628, a 


as sed val l a ; 


vo to one in favor 


[ have mentioned had an 
nd the nine States had an 
hus the twenty-one Si 


l in the factor of capital. 


tion of $7,559,928,915. 
and the nine States were neirly 


4 
Les 


equ 


That is, the twenty-one States had six times the land to work 
\ 1, twice the number of people to do the work, and nearly the 


e capital with which to do the work. They should have 
cained nearly twelve times as much, or, say, ten times as much. 
let The twenty-one States gained $1,698,195,657, 
e the 222 ly the 
nine over the twenty-one. 


ne ¢ . 
US BCO. 


or newr double for 


In 1880 the twenty-one States had 56 per cent of the total 
population, and were able to keep but 23 per cent of the 
totsl wealth g ined. The nine had 29 per cent of the total pop- 


1, and were able to sive 41 per cent of the total we 
ined. Again, fifteen of these States gui 
188,213. New York alone gained $1.12 
00 more than the fifteen. You have heard 
from New York and Pennsylvania, and you | 
mendous amount from Massachusetts this evening. I do not 
blame gentlemen for speaking up for Massachusetts, considering 
the way she has fattened and feasted upon these Southern, West- 
ern, and Northwestern St it [s it me tir? Is it not rob- 
vy? Has this not been done by meuns of this financial 
spoken of? 

Again, twelve of th 


i) 
ied in ten years $1,- 
3,385,932, or $6,000,- 
creat deal here 
1ave heard a tre- 


OUU., a 








per system 


d in twelve years $897,184,- 
160, while Pennsylvania gained % 382,016, or $12,000,000 more 
than the twelve States. Just think of that. Nine of t 
twenty-one States gained $59,441,974, while Massachusetts g ined 
$69,377,924, or $10,000,000 more that the nine States. Now. | 
just give you that for wh itis worth. These facts can not be 
controverted. Study the question and ask yourself why these 
nine States have t1 the wealth twenty-one States 
into their own coffers. 
ain, my eloquent friend 


se states rain 
AVS 
’ 


: 
hese 


e 
Ol 


natfanrr 
insierre?sl 





from itional 


Missouri spoke of the n 


debt. Before I speak of that, though, I wish to speak of the per | 
canit pS tata 4% 1 ements i¢ > OR in Ipepnlation: dir t,] 
ita circulation. In1866 we had $52.06 in circulation; directly 


ifter the wir, for e Now, [ 
ind it 
said by some men to-day that there is actually less than $5 per 
pita in circulation. J know it is contended that there 
larger amount than that; that there is $24; but in order to reach 
th :t result they count money held in reserve and which is not 
in circulation, and there is actually only about 


$5 per capita in 
circulation to-d iy. 


i ich person, that much per capita. 
have the list of the per capita circulation all along down, : 
is 

ca 


Is a 


And I tell you these avaricious men, these 
gold bugs, will come in and get a part of this, or all of it, if nec- 
essiry, and take it out of circulation. 

It reminds me of the story of the little boy who carried his 
first sack of corn to the mill to be ground. He carried it to the 
mill and the miller came out and took the sack and carried it in. 
He took out the toll and putit inte the box. The little fellow did 
not like that, and he watched the miller, just as the people are 
watching to-day. Then the miller emptied all the corn into 
the hopper and put the sack down, and when he turned away 
for a moment, the little fellow watched his chance, jerked up 
the sack, and started to run away home. The miller ran him 
about halfway home, and the little boy reached the house all 
out of breath. He fell down on the piazza almost exhausted, and 
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the ald gy n said to bh ‘Why, i 
The ] S.ild, Fathe that < cal tOOK eve 
( l ve a he ( for eng 
So | lL you these corp S gold bugs, } 
( V ii the money frome 1, O1 1e } 
ar a. it ils no suc t l i 
wh the n ) ! 
they zivi f 
we » ne 1 vi ke ) ‘ 
tHIis Mous ‘ | 
will k Ww t ‘ 

Mr. SIMPSO i to 
inter h 3 po 

M e i \ | > LI 5 ( 
the gen t n to do 

Mr. SIMPSON L ae ort : 
AN ( rorK dol pa} \ 30 I r oO} 
tl ( np oO cu ( he 
mount ¢ enc Lr t ( e 
in the indi il i ¢ posit in < < ( ) ‘ 
and discounts of $137,000,000, and in specie | 
divided profits of banks of $13, ) L bi 
of July to the 4th « Ll eh" Bo U0 Uf 

Mr. r \LBERT of So i 4 ( i W « ‘ l 
ter. | 

Now, then, let us go along from these facts to 
In 1866 there were about #2,000,000,000 in circulation it 1 

tion of only 30,000,000 and with one-fiftieth of the b 4 
that is being done rday And to-day there . 38 lan <« 
halfof thatin circulation, with nearly 70,000,000 of p Lation 
ind busi 38 Increased to over a ed-fold m what 1 4 
at that me; al yet you see tnat $3 Dusiness in Ses I Ss 
we need more mo n one is con cled, so tt cut 
off circulation. and they ** get us is | belicve Mr. Wats d 
** a-comin d a-owin ind get + at both ends y , 
we fvoing to il inder such 1 ‘ and re Oo 

Now, then, you must all excuse me, for[ never wro ch 
in my life, and | ver LLiK Oo be DOLD ed with | er 
took to make eech with n Ss once, and them stirred 
up together and mide a complete fai Ch W 
good old minister, and I he ere e some p ch ‘ 
galleries, who told the bo vhat portion of le Scr 
tended to re:d for th nornin son The boys, ling t 
place, glued together the two connecting pag fhen 
ing the old p: macher began to read at the bottom ot o } 

And Noah, w n he was Lh ” \ urs old. ft vk t hiy eo w , 
was 

Then tur1 rover— 

Ah ‘ n y i l 

[Great laughter. | 

Now, that m Lp eu eG oO l r . e 
willh rit . Lan ¢ iS ] this I : er 
tacle bed n again, and read i i 
he ‘ retvioel L have ( A A Lis DO 
know it is true, or i ld not have heen h 

And he said again. ‘*‘ That is an evidence of th 
is made in another portion of this b tm 
and wonderfully made. Laughter 

You see his faith. I have faith in w [ 1 ti l 

|} in what Il am attemptin oO ! nd | \ ! , 
men who are fearfully and wonderfull bit n i 
them say when they talk mono tal ! I f 
they will find it out fore they proceed much . 

In 1866, if you will excuse me, the Gover! l 7 
892,000, or thereabout. for fear that som yu 
ibout having the precise figum Up tot tin } 
paid, as the gentleman from Missour Ir. BLA i 
twice that amount, or nearly $),000,000,000, of pri ) 
terest, and yet thete remains $1,685,281,000 unpaid. Ni t 
[ am trying to bring to the attention of the H e is 1 
this $1,685,281,000 takes three times as much oO ts 
to pay it to-day it did in 1866. 

Now, you may take me upon thatif you w new 
member, I know, but I will answer an: on that, for I 
used to answer the shorter catee m in t y schoo | 
do not want to submit to a civil-service examination like my 
friend from Nebr.ska |Mr. BRYAN| the o r day, but lam 
ing to be questioned on that subjec It is three times as m ! 
beeause of this contraction. As they contract the « rency it 
causes a shrinkage in the value of the products of yor, and so 
it has cxused the shrinkage of three times in the \ of th 
wheat, the corn, and cotton, so that it will take three t is 


much of those products to make this payment as it, would | 
taken in 1866, and this kind of system bears very heavily uj 





| 


the boys who follow the plow orn a hot July day. This class I 
stand here to fight for, and will so long as life lasts and am 
honored by a seat on this floor. 

I have followed it many a day, and I expect my friend from 
Colorado, Mr. PENCE [putting his hand upon the shoulder of the 
gentleman who was sitting near him], has followed the plowand 
knows how itis. It takes three times the labor to pay that debt, 
and this same rule will apply in the case of privatedebt. A man 





having a mortgage on his farm may have paid it over twice, | 


ieaving a small balance, which it will now be three times as hard 
to pay asif he had paid it all at first. Sothat this system of con- 
traction amounts to confiscating the labor of American working- 
men and makes us hewers of wood and drawers of water unless it is 
checked, nothing more and nothing less. 

I will give you an illustration. For instance, by contracting 
the volume of money it lowered the prices of other property and 
wided that much more to the burdens of the debtor class. For 
inst nce, Mr. Burt, a western man, bought a farm for $6,000, 
when whext was $2 per bushel. He paid $3,000 cash, and placed 
upon it a mortgage for the remaining $3,000, which he expected 
to pay with wheat at $2a bushel. A part of the $3,000 cash in- 
vested in the farm was Mr. Burt’s savings from his services in 
the army. He was a good soldier and bore testimony of having 
seen active service. He was one of the first to enlist, and stood 
by the old flag until the last shot was fired, then he returned 
home, determined to spend the remainder of his days in the en- 
joyment of that peace so nobly won. Accordingly he purchased 
his farm, little dreaming of the vicissitudes that awaited him. 

Before the first pay day came the money of the country had 
been contracted 25 per cent, the price of wheat had been re- 
duced in the same ratio, from $2 to $1.50 per bushel. Neither 
the debt nor interest had inany way contracted, and Mr. B. found 
it necessary to hire $250 to make up his payment. He had not 
been dis vppointed in his wheat crop; it was even better than he 
expected; but for some inexplicable reason the price was not 
whit he expected. He was told there had been an overproduc- 
duction of wheat; that the supply wus greater than the demand; 
and yet he knew that one of his neighbors, a day laborer, had 
never been so hard pushed to keep the wolf from the door. The 
laborer was sober and industrious. Mr. Burt often employed 
him, but since the price of wheat had declined he must econo- 
mize, and the first step in economy was to reduce the wages of 
his ‘‘ help.” 

When the next payment came due wheat brought but $1 per 
bushel, and Mr. Burt was obliged to hire $500 to meet his pay- 
ment. In applying to a national banker for assistance, he found 
that ‘‘ money was scarce, but he would try and get it for him at 
1 per cent a month.” Mr. Burt concluded to look farther, and 
after a long search found a ‘‘ friend,” who decided to let him have 
the amount at 10 per centin advance. This, taken from $500, 
left him $450. The other $50 was made up by selling a few 
sheep and the best cow. Heretofore the butter had furnished 
Mrs. B. the means for keeping the children respectably clothed, 
but now the cow had gone and there was no means of replenish- 
ing their clothing. Susan, John, Willie, and even little Mary, 
were extremely sensitive, and when their clothes began to be 
shabby their fondness for the Sunday school declined. 


Mr. Burt did not renew his church subscription that year, and | 
| citadel, look out over their countless ramparts of money bags and see t 


it was very uncomfortable for him to sit in his pew and hear the 
minister preach about the worldly-minded man, who thought 
more about the price of wheat than of his soul’s salvation, and 
who grew so avaricious that he would not subscribe for the sup- 
port of the gospel. Mr. Burt listened to what the preacher said, 
but his heart grew hard, hisclothes grew shabby, and his attend- 
ance at church grew infrequent and finally ceased altogether. 

A few weeks before the third and final payment came due, Mr. 
Burt sold his wheat for 75 cents per bushel; a fine crop, but it 
failed to meet the requirements of the contract, foreclosure fol- 
lowed, and Mr. Burt and family were turned out penniless into 
the street. Setting out in search of work, he unfortunately 
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a missive was winging its way to the State penitentiary. The 
next day the expressman brought a little package to the serious 
student, he opened it with trembling hands; alas, his con; 
tures were realities. 

The package contained a few articles of clothing, and in a 
tle soiled package he found some mementoes from his fat] 
house, among them the picture of a beautiful maiden, his sist 
Mary, and by her side a young man in a soldier’s uniform. | 
blood curdled in his veins. He remembered when that pict 
was taken; though only a child the occasion was indelibly fixed 
upon his mind. It was a day that his sister was married to a 
soldier—Joseph Burt—the pauper of yesterday, the victim of { 
dissecting knife, spared from the shot and shell of the bittle- 
field to die a pauper’s death, and to suffer a fate that none | 
criminals ever know. Ah, my country! where is thy gratitude: 
Through the contraction of the currency Mr. Burt’s debt was 
double, and what is true of this unfortunate death is equally true 
of the debt of the Government and of every individual. 

Many instances of this sort could be given, but I have not 
time, nor do I wish to take up the valuable time of the House by 
going any further in this line. Think of this. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. PENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman may be allowed to continue his remarks until he has 
concluded. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I am much obliged to the 
House, though not much astonished, for a man ought to be al- 
lowed to work in the night in his own time. [Laughter in the 
House and in the gallezies. | 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would remind occu- 
pants of the galleries that any approval or disapproval on their 
part is expressly forbidden by the rules. 

Mr. TALBERT ofSouth Carolina. Mr. Speaker, do not trouble 
the boys; they feel good; they are the laboring boys. 

Thus far we have been looking at the evil and the effects re- 
sulting from the demonetization of silver and the legislation 
preceding that act; but no good can be accomplished in merely 
er looking at results. Our country has been compared 

'y some of the speakers to a drunken man, or rather the fin:n- 
cial system has been so compared, and it has already been de- 
nied so far as being drunk was concerned, yet all have agreed 
that the patient is sickand must have relief. A patient whose 
vitality is daily depleted by lingering diseases, caused by miis- 
matic poisons of the swamps, may find temporary relief in abun- 
dant doses of quinine, but he can hope for no permanent cure 
until he removes the cause, and the whole cause, either by drain- 
ing his swamp or removing the miasma, or remove himself to 
God’s beautiful sunlight or blue grass of the highlands. 

So, then, in our distress we have had the Bland-Allison bil! of 
1878, which gives temporary relief, and then the Sherman acto! 
1890, which also improved the condition of the country to som 
extent, but only temporarily. What we want is a permanent 
cure. Let us have a lasting one, and to get it is an undertaking 
as formidable, as patriotic, and as heroic as its accomplishn: 
will be grandand glorious. <A noted writer has said: 

The great money powers, as they think, safely intrenched within 


blood-red flag defiantly waving on the a where it has waved for! 
than a quarter of a century, and adopting as thei railying cry the Vai 
bilt motto of ‘‘the people be damned,” they defiantly command: 


Hang out our banners on the outward walls; 

The cry is, still They come! Our castle strength 
Will laugh a siege toscorn. Here let them lie 
Till famine and the ague eat them up. 


So thought Macbeth; but his castle fell before the resistiess 
march of the outraged and awakened people. So will fall soo! 


or later, stormed with the ballots of American freemen 
castles of the moneyed powers. The first thing for the repre- 


| sentatives of the people to do is to undo the legislation which 


reached Michigan just after a tramp law had taken effect. Wan- | 


dering from place to place, shabbily dressed and withoutany vis- 
ible means of support, he was finally arrested for vagrancy and 
sent to the penitentiary. 


Disheartened and overcome by feelings of disgrace, he soon | 


sickened and died. 


His friends, ignorant of his whereabouts, | 


knew nothing of his sad fate. Twenty-four hours after his death, | 


on a ble:k December day, a rough wooden box was landed at the 
basement window of a medical department of the Athens of 
Michigan, and a few days later a subject, with careworn look 


and locks of prematurely gray, was laid upon a dissecting table. | thing less than this nobody but a coward will accept. 
The students jocosely remarked: ‘The old fellow must have | Democratic 


j 
| 
| 


brought about this condition of things. The people have asked 
for it, the people—not the boards of trade, not the chambers 0! 
commerce, but the great masses of the people, who pay 80 per: 
of every dollar that is appropriated by this august body—the pc 
ple have asked to have that legislation undone, that they may be 
tter able to bear their enormous burdens. They have 
manded it. Let us first have free and unlimited coinage 0! 
ver at a ratio of 16 to1. This they want and this they will ha 
Nothing less will satisfy them. 


As has been well said by a Representative in this debate, " 


rty has promised it. Pay off the bonds; stop t! 


been a soldier, judging from the number of scars upon his per- | interest; call in the national bank notes and replace them 


son.” 
ment of his compinions. He earnestly scanned the features of 
the dead man, and half an hour after the dismissal of the class 


But there wes one student who did not join in the merri- | full legal-tender money issued by the Government, and incre 


se 


thisGovernment issue of greenbacks if necessary; and this moucy, 
in connection with free and unlimited coinage of silver and gold, 
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will furnish sufficient money to the people of this great country 
ynduct their business on a cash basis. The fate of the pend- 
juestion on silver will decide this matter. It embodies all 
the propositions here, as it was the last act of this conspiracy. 
silver has been made the battle ground and the bone of conten- 
tion in this great fight for the liberties of the people. 
[in deciding this matter, look at it as you will, mystify itas you 
ill, it resolves itself into this, and the great question of the 
day is whether the dollar or the citizen shall rule this country; 
ether manhood or money shall control this Government and 
ke her laws. Upon which side will you stand, gentlemen of 
the House? 


to Cc 


Ing 


but there are no middle grounds. It is the dollar and a cen- 


ralized government on one hand against the citizen and the | 


States on the other. Where will you stand? 
with the people or will you stand with the money power? 


Will you stand 
The 


manded certain measures in their platforms of principles and we 
are in the midst of amighty revolution, hitherto bloodless. God 
grant that it may continue to be so and the revolution prove to 
be a peaceable one; but God alone knows. 

But, my friends, this is a contest between the citizen and the 


dollar. Men may talk about the greatness and the wealth of this 


country and about carrying on its business on ‘‘ confidence” and | 


“sympathy,” but confidence and sympathy will not help the 
working people of this country. Some gentleman has told us 
here of a transaction between two men, each of whom had plenty 
of confidence and sympathy, yet they were both in a terrible fix 
without money. amaieet 

I want to say here in behalfof the people whom I represent, in 
common with the mass of the people of the United States, that 
they need what they ask for; they deserve what they ask for, 
and they feel that they deserve it all over this great country; 
and if their voice is not heard and heeded, sooner or later there 
will come a time when angry people will appear at the gates of 
justice in person and demand their rights in a mood incapable 


of reason, for when the flag of retribution is raised it is then too | 


late to reason. Then, gentlemen of the House, in the name of 


common sense, in the name of right and justice, in the name of | 


right and reason, give the people what they ask for. 

Some men may point to our standing Army, with the flutter- 
ing flag and rolling drum, as the point of strength, but the citi- 
zen, Standing in the doorway of his home, as he spends the even- 
ing of a well-spent day amid the sounds and scenes that are 
dearest, satisfied upon his threshold with his family gathered 
around his fireside—that man will save his country when the 
drum-tap is futile and the barracks have been exhausted. Let 


us stand up to that great middle class which, ever since it met | 
the returning crusaders in England with the demand that the | 


hut of the humble should be made as sacred as the castle of the 


great—that class who have always been the great bulwark of | 


liberty amongst all English-speaking people. 

Then, against the dangers of a centralized government let us 
interpose the approved and imperishable principle of local self- 
government. Between the rich and poor, now drifting into 
separate camps, let us build up this middle class, who, neither 
drunk with wealth nor embittered by poverty, shall lift up the 
weak and control the strong. Against the jangling of racesand 

reeds of men oppose the home of the citizens and the faith of 
our forefathers that led them smiling and serene through the 
valley of the shadow. 

_Now, my friends, in conclusion let me say, this is the voice of 
the people that we hear to-day. They have sent us their peti- 
tons, 
ters and petitions from the people of my district and people all 
over the grand little State of South Carolina, asking that we 
stand up like men for their rights. They are to-day at their 
hon es watching and praying for relief, expecting us to stand up 
10 


them and grant them what they ask. 
_ Want to say in behalf of my people—the people I represent, 
in common with the laboring people all over this country—that 
itis their fight, their cause. 
confined to the United States. It has crossed the water, and 
that mighty man, Gladstone, the greatest man, possibly, that 
has lived since Jefferson died, is standing up, in contradiction 
of his education and surroundings, and is appealing to the Eng- 
ish people to rise up and snatch the last vestige of usurped au- 
thority from the crown and place it with the people, where it be- 
longs. Let the people rule. Give us a government “ of the peo- 
pie, for the people, by the people.” 
_ And let me say, and I repeat it, unless the voice of our people 
is heard by their representatives and heeded (‘‘if this be treason 
make the most of ite’) there soon will come a time when an 
angry people will appear at the gates of justice in person and 
demand their rights in a mood that will be incapable of being 
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Wise men may hesitate and patriotic men divide, | 


| degradation and slavery of plutocratic power. 
; 1 | people the relief that they have asked, and they will rise up and 
people have asked relief of their Representatives; they have de- 


| ism and not for partisanship. 


Since I have been here I have received hundreds of let- | 


And this fight, my friends, is not | 


O05 


reasoned with: for when the flag of wrath and retribution is 
raised it is then too late to undertake to make terms. 

In conclusion, let me appeal to you brave men of the North 
who wore the blue, whostood by the Stars and Stripes with a de- 
votion and a courage that would have added new luster to the 
splendor of Rome’s legions in her brightest days; and to you, the 
gallant men of the South who wore the gray, who stood by the sink- 
ing stars of a doomed cause, while you bore in your manly hearts 


| a more forlorn hope than that which inspired the six hundred at 


Balaklava—America’s heroes—I appeal to you all, now that the 
war of twenty-five years is over, which resulted in the emanci- 
pation of chattel slavery, to stand up like men in the gigantic 
struggle of to-day between the classes and the masses, involving 
the stupendous issues of the freedom of honest labor from the 
Then give the 


call you blessed. Fail to do this, and you will die as you ought, 
ignobly, unmourned, unhonored, and unwept. [Loud, long, and 
prolonged applause in the House and galleries. ] 

Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. Mr. Spexker, though I do not intend 
to speak for more than afew minutes, I would prefer to postpone 
my remarks until to-morrow morning or to-morrow night. 

Mr. MCRAE. I move that the House adjourn. 

The. motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 10 o’clock and 
15 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, August 19, 1893. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
Rev. SAMUEL W. HADDAWAY. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 


Prayer by the Chaplain, 


proved. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
PAGE, for one week, on account of important business. 
SILVER. 
Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker,an alarming and 
extraordinary business and financial situation induced the Presi- 
dent to call Congress in extra session. No matter how we may 


| differas to the causes of the critical condition which confronts us, 
| we all agree that the trouble is widespread, all-pervading, and 


fraught with peril to the whole country. We all agree, too, that 
some remedy should be speedily applied. There should be no 
unreasonable delay when factories, furnaces, workshops, and 
mines are closing and wails of distress come from the unemployed 
of every State; when the army of idle men and women is daily 
increasing, and labor and capital, agriculture and manufactures 
are suffering: when credit has been strained, and more failures 
have occurred with larger liabilities in three months of 1893 
than in six months of any other year of our country’s history. 
DUTY AND PATRIOTISM. 

This is a time for duty and not for dalliance, a time for putriot- 
It is not necessury now to specu- 
late at length as to the cause of the trouble, distress, failures, 
and shrinkage of values which are so apparent and appalling in 
every section of our country. The actof July 14, 1890, called the 
Sherman act, while it is the main cause may not be the only ¢ :use 
of the present woe which afflictsthe country. It may be ascribed, 


also, to the demonetiz:tion of silver by European nations, and to 
the great demand for money in Europe, beginning after the col- 
lapse of the Argentine Republic and the failure of the Baring 


Bros., assisted perhaps by Austria’s policy of establishing a gold 
basis, and increased by the bursting of so many speculative en- 
terprises in our country and in foreign countries, and by 
reduction of our gold reserve and the depreciation of our silver 
currency which caused millions of dollars to hide. 

It matters not what the cause is, it is upon our country like an 
incubus, like a scourge, and it is believed by millions of people 
that the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act will 
restore confidence. The President, in his message, used unmis- 
takable language on this subject when he sxid: 

Values supposed to be fixed are fast becoming conje« 
failure have invaded every branch of business 

I believe these things are principally chargeable to Congressional legisla- 
tion touching the purchase and coinage of silver by the General Govern- 
ment. 

I earnestly recommend the prompt repeal of the provisions of the act 
passed July 14, 1890, authorizing the purchase of silver bullion. 

THE SHERMAN ACT AND THE PENDING BILL. 

I voted against the Sherman act when it was passed in July, 

1890. It has not only been a failure, but a colossal curse to the 


the 


tural, and loss and 


country. 
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The bi ll now pending should be passed. It provides that so 
much of the eee July 14, 1890, entitled ‘‘An act direct- 
ing she purchase of silve - bullion and issue of Treasury notes 
thereon, and for other pacpente,? as directs the Secretary of the 
Treasury to purchase from time to time silver bullion to theag- 
gregute amount of 4,500,000 ounces, or so much thereof as may 
be offered in each month, at the market price thsreof, not ex- 
ceeding $1 for 371.25 grains of pure silver, and to issue in pay- 
ment for such purchases Treasury notes of the United States, be, 
and the same is hereby, repealed; but this repeal shall not im- 
pair nor in any manner atfect the legal-tender quality of the 
stand rd silver dollars heretofore coined; and the faith and 
credit of the United States are hereby pledged to maintain the 
parity of the standard gold and silver coins of the United States 
at the present legal ratio, or such other ratio as may be estab- 
lished by | . 

The last report of the Secretary of the Treasury shows that 
there are 363,000,000 of standard silver dollars in the Treasury, 
and 57,000,000 of standard silver dollars in circulation, and $76,- 
000,{ 00 of subsidiary silvercoin incirculation and in the Tre sury, 
and $120,000,000 of silver bullion in the Treasury, making the 
enormous amount of $496,000,000 of coined silver and $120 ,000, 000 
of uncoined silver nowin the Federal Treasury or in circ sul: ition, 
or $616,0.0,000 in all. When it is remembered that the whole 
amount of standard silver dollars in our eountry in 1878 was 
$8,000,000, the contrast is very plain. And when it is remem- 
bered, also, thitthe exeess of gold exports over imports has be 
in the last year eighty-seven and a half millions of dollars, while 
in the last three years gold in the Treasury has decrensed $132,- 
000,000 while silver has increased $147,000,000, the necessity for 
action seems plain. 

lt is important to notice, in this connection, that the pending 
bill declires that the legal-tender quality of the standard silver 
do! lsvs heretofore coined shall not be impaired nor in any manner 
affected, and pledges the faith and credit of the United States to 
muintain the par ity of standard gold and silver coins at the present 
legal ratio, or such other ratio as m y be established by law. I 
would have preferred that the bill should have provided for the 
coinage of $2,000,000 worth of silver bullion per month, beginning 
with the silver bullion in the Trexsury, but as there is now an 
enormous sum of standard silver dollarsin the Treasury, amount- 
ing to fifty-two times as much as was in cireulation or in the 
Treasury in 1878, when the Bland-Allison act was passed, there 
is not the s:me necessity now as there was then for such an en- 
actment, and I will vote for the pending bill, even if the additional 
coin»ge is not provided for, as | have no doubt that Congress will 
hereufter enact a law looking to the further coinage of silver. 

W hen a house is on fire it would not be wise to stop to discuss 
the question as to whether the fire should be extinguished with 
buckets of water from the cistern or with water from the lake 
thrown by the fireengine. Extinguish the fire with every means 
at hand, then disc.ss questions afterward. A large majority of 
the members of this House are in favor of the repeal of the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman act. Why not remove this 
vicious legislation without delay, and then proceed to other im- 
portant business? 

THE SITUATION AFTER REPEAL. 

Muny reckless statements have been made during the debate 
as regards the effect of the pass»ge of the pending bill. Some 
have said the bill demonetizes silver, others have suid the double 
standard will be destroyed; both allegations are untrue. The 
passage of the pending bill, which repeals the purchasing clause 
of the Sherman act, will net change the volume or the character 
of the money in the United States Treasury or in circulation. 
The gold coins, thesilver dollars, the greenbacks, and the Treas- 
ury notes will remain as they are now, full legal-tender money. 

‘The subsidiary coin will remain the same as at present. The 
gold and sil iver ¢ rtificates will continue as they are now; the 
national bank notes, whose redemption is secured by the Gov- 
ernment’s guaranty upon the pledge of bonds, will remain un- 
changed. To be brief, the repeal of the purchasing clause of 


the Sherman act will not abolish or retire or reduce the volume | 


of any currency now in our country, or make any change in its 
character, value, or general acceptability. The only changes it 
mikes is to stop the purehase of four million and a half ounces 
of silver bullion mouthly, for the payment of which currency 
notes had to be issued, whieh have beenredeemed in gold. Italso 
stops the degradation of silver bullion by preventing its purchase 
and, storage in the vaults of the Treasury like co.l, and it stops 
that brokerage business in silver bullion which the Secretary of 
the Treasury was compelled by law to engage in, and which, be- 
causo of the reduction inthe price of silver bullion, has made 
our Government lose about $40,000,000 in a few years and $17 ,000,- 
000 since July 14, 1890, 
BIMETADLISM. 


I have always been in favor of bimetallism. I believe in the 
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employment of the two metals (gold and silver) in the ¢ 
of the country at a fixed ratio to each other as standard , 
legal tender. 

For centuries gold and silver have been recognized 
metals, They are so mentioned in the Bible; they 
nized by the Constitution of the United Stxtes, and the 
upon an equality and provided for in the first mint act , 
the American Congress in 1792. There is no inconsis 
supporting bimetillism and also voting for the pe: 
which prevents the repeal of the purch ising clause of 
man act from impairing or in any manner affecting t 
tender quality of four hundred and twenty millions of 
silver dollars now in the Treasury or in circulation, an 
the faith and credit of the United States to muintui 
of standard gold and silver coins of the United 
present legal ratio, or such other ratio as my be es 
law. 

In 1878 Congressmen did not cease to be bimetalli 
they supported the Bland-Allison bill, which only re 
coin ge of $2,000,000 of silver bullion per month and 
the legal-tender quality of only $8,000,000. France 
double standard nition, with $300,000,000 of gold and $: 
of silver, although the coinage of silver was suspend 
and is still abr idze od. 

Mr. BOATNER. Will the gentlemen yield for a 
right there? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BOATNER. Did not both the bills to which th 
man has referred sacrifice the principle of bimetalli: 
judgment? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Which bills do you 

Mr. BOATNER. The Bland-Allison bill and the Sher: 

Mr. MCCREARY o} Kentucky. I think the Sherman 
ficed bimetallism. I think that the Bland act was the bes 
allism that the friends of silver could getatthattime. \\ 
may have been limited bimetallism. it was the best they co 
and [indorseditatthattime. While I would prefer,asIh 
before, that the Government should coin silver eich m 
relying on the wisdom oi the people and their represe 
to provide for the coin:ge when needed, as was done in 187 
to the extent of passing the bill over the vetoof President 
Iecan not join those who propose at the time of great 
troubles and supreme business trials to hold the Sherm 
a host gefor the free and unlimited coinage of silver. T 
tenc: of de ith has been imposed on the Sherm inact by it 
as well as its enemies, and it should not now be a host 

Bimetallism was indorsed by both the Democratic a1 
lican parties in their national convention last yexr, an 
essarily be maintained in our country. The stock of g 
the-world, nor the anticipated supplies from the mine: 
ficient to satisfy the demind. In the United States, 1] 
gold-producing country in the world, the products of 
year was $33,000,000. We produced in 1876 $35,000,00 
$46,000,000, and in 1878, $51,000,000. We produce now 
over half the amount produced in 1878. The world’s | 


| of gold last year was $130,000,000. If from this amoun 


$65,000,000, which, according to Mr. Burch»rd and Dr 
represents the annual consumption of gold in the art 
factures, there remains but $65,000,000 as the annua 
ble product of gold. 

I presume no c .ndid and well-informed person wil! 
this «mount is sufficient to meet the incre ised den 
world. Mr. Goschen, an eminent authority on 
who was chancellor of the exchequer in the Silisbur, 
said: ‘‘If all the nations should resolve on the adopt 
gold standard, would there be sufficient gold for th 
without a tremendous crisis?” Four nations—Fran 
States, England, and Germany—have $2,750,000,000 of | 
all the rest of the world comoined has but $900,000, 
four nations have but $1,600,000,000 of silver, while th 
the world has $2,350,000,000 of silver. The nece: 
doubie stand»rd in our country is exsily seen. 

Mr. BOATNER. Will the gentleman yield to me f 
ther question? 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. Yes, sir; with ple 

Mr. BOATNER. You express an opinion that is 
this floor during this debate. Has the gentleman any |! 
after the passage of what is known as the Wilson bill a 
could be earried through this House providing for th 
coinage of silver on any terms whatever? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I am unable to answ 
question as regards the sentiments of other members. 
so far as I am concerned, that there would not be any tr 
getting my vote for a bill to recognize silver by the col 
at least $2,000,000 per month of the silver bullion, comm 
with that now in the Treasury. 
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Mr. BOATNER. If, fortunately, the gentleman could carry | twenty 5 é rep itt that 
a jority of his colleagues with, him to pass such a bill, has he | s t ‘ iti T 
al hope that such a measure vould receive Executive approv : L) i Wi n 
il the light o the message of the Executive? aap tion for in “mation? 
Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I do not know what the Ex- ir. McCREARY of K cky \ ir 
ecutive would do, and I do not desire to interrupt my argument Mr. STOCKDA t true that dur ne this 
} w expressing an opinion; but I will after awhile s} cas to | terest in this sub t cs 
\ re the wishe i Executive, although I do | tion 1 been d 
n e\ I ] no rity to s7 k for him, and \ M -EARY I l 
I ] uk O 1 tl t n ol e D ocrat pl t- M ip} M 
; Ll’ I ‘ 
‘ ; ¢ ‘ 
I lin I8 Seu t 
r N x * } } , 
3 1o | ae 
adi it t iG IS7f ‘ 
+) n 7 ’ (lt 4 4 
| + Oo COj1T sil ‘ 
e the € uph so sir » gold standard, and yet there is not Englan i 3 like on D ie W I 
‘ I ven ure to say, i 1 the city London at this moment who wi national bim ism, but the fer 1) ! 
I < with horror and with yrehension at every other nation following yr eine 1 he 1) ; 
8 danexample. Was inconsistency ever shown in more ludicrous col- | ‘ Lvel ae etallism has ! 
01 ‘ It is orthodox to have a single g¢ ut let Germany | few ye , and if England would lead the way [ believe th 
old standard, let India try as | stand United States zo | no « bt t that the Latin Tlnion . 
In t gs yd standard, and the trem es every on f our commercial the Unit states in sn internatio1 ; - 
y appeal to the portion of my audience whose minds are not yet [ hav imiration for Mr. ¢ t nar 
n ip upon this questi to ref whether of all the subjects in the | qa scholar, and asa leader. but he be 
W which deserves itior treatn t that of curt y does not | 1 o than ; ideal } . 
sl in the very irst \ ‘ ) l ) 
or enul l l S$ now 
When J had the honor to address the International Monetary T! me wh he wille I ‘ 
( erence held at Bru 3, Belgium, in December of lust year, England; then friends of etillism, with s 
Imade no statement which ttracted more attention and was | four, Gose n, Houldsworth, Th 3 ‘ pil Archb ) 
more widely commented upon in that both the great political | Walsh, and miny others, will show to the world tl they 
parties of the United State d in national conventions declared | preciate the value of international bimet m lal I 
op tion to the act of Ji 14, 1890, known as the Sherman act, | etry policy will be in rurated in Eng i which other « 
th Ll was s itistied t act would be repealed. | tries in E rope wi follow, and that i he tir Iv 3 
-STOCKDALE. Willthe gentleman from Kentucky allow | 2uswer to f ( tion of my friend 1s M 
me to ask him a question? | STOCKDALE!}, when the chance for free co ‘ 
Ir. MCCREARY of Kentucky. Yes, sir. | through international action. 
.STOCKDALE, Was the gentleman a member of the In- here are many persons who that 
te ition il Monet uy Conference? pur ‘hasing clause of the She rmin act will force Ene na tt 
: McCREARY of Kentucky. Yes, sir; I was one of the | more far O » her meeting of the monet 11 ( 
commission who represented | United States at the Interna- | 4nd strengthen her desire for an trol ! 
ti Monetary Conferenc: ld in 1892 at .in Belgium. | that here.fter it ot bo t \ t stat vyho 
r. STOCKDALE. W centlem House his | Seecn with | n natio but th ‘ t 
opinion, before he sits down, as to nen rrive at th Bri in, W her prestig ! ower, \ ( i 
free coinage of silver through an t nission? an num Sup] ui "an in ' ne 
of Kentucky. ill be very glad to attempt Mr. BLAND. I would yin t t 
to iation | t subject in answer to t tu th t n ‘ nme \ 
qu nd fro Mi pil. ‘ until En nd sh minist x ; 
n th j t il monetary conferen ubject? At »D by A ( 
hi re ‘ ( nited st ite s. one b tne - Pa in : 
( th : Stat i ; The first one was d in Mr. McCR CY of Kent My f 
1878, the second in 188] i the last in 1892. chairman of the Committee on Coin n th t th ¢ 
When the first conference assembled, in 1878, there were but | gress. When I first had the honor to come to Congress I s 
twelve nations represented. When the second confers : iS amember of that mi tee OV wh he p ) 
sembled, in 1881, there were but thirteen nations repres much al Lm “d him u or 1 mest 
W A the conference 4 eld last year twenty nations were the si CI und I | I m . 
re sented and all gate ‘2 in their seats the very | #g0. But hewn ken then in some thir 
day that the confer ca ther. What does that | taken n 
show . It sh ws the di *p int t all the nations wt m not lo y to England fo r t I | S 
t in monetary questions. It shows that that interest had ; mere sland a§ an lilustratlo nd | ) 
increased as the years hid advanced. When that confer the position « ! “ y men to show what cu 
assembled at Brussels it was welcomed by the minister of finance | be accor hed after a le [ do not be Vv © 
oi Belgium, Mr. Beernault, who, in his address inaugurating the | Silver is ble now. ove i free-coina 
Cr rence, declared that it will not be approved by the President. If itw pprov 
8 setidinn ian te a aR ta hes pees would brit Y oa ver asis in less th nn nety « 
7 Wao will fin a re nedy " the ificu jes und perils of the actual | not in favor of ver basis im in favor of bimet : nt 
. ary Situation will certainly merit well of humanity both gold and silver. I am trying to ti al 4 - 1 which w 
And the able and distinguished president of that conference, through inter nal agreement give t coinage of r 
Mr. Montefiore Levy, in accepting his high office, said, with und free coinage of gold at a fixed ratio, co ol mong 1% 
mu th force, ‘‘ that the delegates had assembled to find, if it ex- rreat nations of the wor!d 
isis, a means of palliating by a more general use of silver in [ received this morning the London Times. It has an edi- 
monetary circulation the serious inconvenience from which every | torial which begins with t » Significant words 
Civilized nation suffers to a more or less degree.” : The silver question may be said this morning to hold the field 
_L refer to these statements because when that Conference met | "°W ¥Or!4 4n4 in the old wor 
the minister of finance of Belgium who greeted us, the presi-| While we are discu erica they in th 


India: and silver, the 


Gent of the Conference who addressed us, and eve member | House of Commons d ’ 
for proper recognition. 


ry 
Who made a statement on that floor, speaking for either of the ' great giant of the wor! 
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The London Telegraph, also received this morning, contains 
these significant words: 


The monometallic controversy has descended from heaven to earth, and, 
dry as it is in theory, it forces attention when it involves the difference be- 
tween prosperity and ruin. The silver question, in President Cleveland's 
forcible language, “ vitally concerns every business calling and enters into 
every household in the land,.”’ It is undeniable that European financiers 
have hoped that the action of the American Government might possibly pre- 
vent the silver question from becoming a burning one in older countries. 
When America has shown that it does not intend any longer to try to coun- 
teract the natural laws affecting the values of the metals, Europe may be 
more ready to resume the attempt to establish some joint understanding on 
the question. 


Mr. BLAND. Will the gentleman inform this House why 
the meeting of that conference, which was to reassemble in May, 
has been postponed? 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. Yes, sir; I will. The con- 
ference adjourned over to meet the 30th day of May. Twoor 
three weeks before that timearrived, many of the leading mem- 
bers of the conference, including the president of the Conference 
and nearly every bimetallist in it, expressed a desire to have 
the conference adjournover until November. June and July are 
not good months for the holding of aconference in Europe. The 
cause of bimetallism seemed to be improving in England and in 
other parts of Europe, and the postponement also gave our coun- 
try and other countries time toestablish through their respective 
Congresses or Parliaments adefinite policy as to monetary ques- 
tions to be discussed at the Conference. 

Mr. BOATNER. Is the gentleman from Kentucky of opinion 
that the repeal of the Sherman act, without any provision for 
the unconditional coinage of silver in this country, will facili- 
tate the cause of international bimetallism? 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. I am of that opinion. 

Mr. BOATNER. Will the gentleman in his remarks here- 
after kindly inform us how, in his judgment, the repeal of this 
law will promote international bimetallism? 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. As long as England believes 
the United States will go to a silver basis and she and other 
gold-standard countries will get the gold of our country she will 
not agree to international bimetallism. 

The very extract that I read from the speech of Mr. Balfour a 
few moments ago partially answers the question of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. Mr. Balfour in his speech at London, one 
of the greatest speeches that has been made on bimetallism in 
nodern times, said: 

It is orthodox to have a single gold standard in England; but let Germany 
have a gold standard, let the United States go in for a gold standard, and a 
tremor seizes every one of our commercial magnates. 

As I said before, there is not gold enough in the world to main- 
tain the gold standard in all countries. 

Mr. BRYAN. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. I will yield once more, and 
then I must decline to yield further. 

Mr. BRYAN. If the unconditional repeal of the Sherman law 
will promote the adoption of bimetallism, will the gentleman 
explain upon what theory every advocate of a gold standard de- 
mands such unconditional repeal? 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. I can notof course speak for 
those men, for Iam not an advocate of a single gold standard. 
But I suppose that gentlemen who advocate a single gold stand- 
ard and who are to-day in favor of the repeal of the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman act, desire its rapeal because they have 
found that it has been a curse to the country, that it has been : 
failure as a law, and that more than anything else it is bringing 
about a shrinkage of value, and hard times and depression 
throughout the country. Iam giving thatsimply as my opinion. 
I am not one of the gentlemen to whom my friend from Nebraska 
refers, 

Mr. Speaker, I shall not attempt to go into a history of the 
advance of bimetallism in England; but I want to me to my 
distinguished friend from Nebraska (and I have thoughtof it since 
he asked his question) that I listened with regret two days ago to 
his statement when he spoke lightly of international bimetallism. 
I regretted to hear him intimate that the friends of interna- 
tional bimetallism were friendly to the gold standard and were 
the enemies of silver. 

Mr. BRYAN. May I correct the gentleman’s statement? 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRYAN, Lknow the gentleman does not desire to do 
me injustice. My statement was that we are still waiting for 
international bimetallism, and that those are waiting most pa- 
tiently who want a gold standard. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. The gentleman said also that 
the opponents of the Bland law in 1878 were waiting for inter- 
national bimetallism. I think the gentleman unintentionally did 
ee to the grand army of bimetallists in this country and in 

Surope. 
Mr. PATTERSON, Is it not true that there is a consensus 
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of opinion among the leading bimetallists with whom you : 
ferred in Europe that national bimetallism is impractierble? 
_ Mr.McCREARY of Kentucky. That national bimetalli: 
impracticable, that bimetallism can not be maintained bya s 
nation, but that international bimetallism is practicable. 

Mr. BLAND. Did they not confine that view to their 
little governments, not extending it to ours? 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. No, sir. 

Mr. BRYAN. Will the gentleman yield for an interrup' 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Yes, sir. ; 

Mr. BRYAN. I would like to ask the gentleman from | 
tucky to insert also in his remarks that portion of the 1 
signed by all of the commissioners, which states that | 
did maintain bimetallism at a ratio of 154 to 1 for a per 
seventy years, and then explain why, if France did it, this. 
ry with twice its resources, can not do it now ata ratio 
to 1. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. In 1876 France suspended tho 
coinage of silver, and that coinage has been suspended ever 
since. 

Mr. BRYAN. But if France, of all nations of Europe, : 
tained alone for seventy years the parity of the two met n 
a basis of 154 to 1, why can not the United States do the same 
thing? 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. The gentleman from Ne- 
braska is mistaken in saying that France maintained the parity 
of gold and silver alone. At that time bimetallism existed ip 
Germany, in the Scandinavian States, and in Austria-Hungary, 
and in Italy and Switzerland and Spain, none of which hd gone 
to a single gold standard at that time. 

Mr. BRYAN. But does not the gentleman from Kentucky 
understand that this report to which he refers gives France 
credit for maintaining the parity at 154 to 1? 

Mr, McCREARY of Kentucky. I understand exactly what! 
have stated. I know the fact that the gentleman is well posted 
on the silver question, and therefore he is too well informed on 
the subject to say that France was able to maintain bimetallism 
alone until 1871. 

Mr. BRYAN. Iwill find the passage to which I have referred 
and hand it to the gentleman, so that he can use it in his re- 
marks. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. The gentleman can put any- 
thing in his remarks that he thinks fit. I have already occu- 
— more time than I expected to occupy on the International 

lonetary Conference. I will close on this subject by saying that 
the gold and silver commission appointed by the English Gov- 
ernment to inquire into the recent changes in the relative value 
of the precious metals, composed of twelve able and distinguished 
gentlemen, most of whom were members of Parliament, aft 
exhaustive examination for nearly two years, declared through 
six members of the commission as follows: 

Neither metal alone exi in sufficient quantities to serve as a solr 
ard without causing such a change in the level of prices as to amou 
financial and commercial revolution. No settlement of the diffi 
however, possible without international action. The remedy we s 
essentially international in its character, and its details must be s« 
concert With the other powers concerned. The essential features 
agreement to be arrived at are: 

Free coinage of both metals into legal-tender money. 


The fixing of a ratio at which the coius of either metal shall be ava 
for the payment of all debts at the option of the debtor. 


ARGUMENTS OF THE OPPOSITION ANALYZED. 


I desire now to refer to arguments presented by the other sid 
so far as I have been able to hear them. They say that th 
sage of a free-coinage bill will mike money more abu 
among the people and restore prosperity. Wealready hav 
money in circulation per capita in the United States than 
other country in the world except one, and we now have 
000,000 standard silver dollars in the Treasury and 120,000, 
silver bullion also in the Treasury. 

Free coinage will add to the stock of silver lying there by | 
ing to our mints annually seventy-five millions of silv: 
product of American mines, and many millions from { 
countries annually, and would, in my opinion, bring our c 
to a silver basis in sixty days. No mancan get this money 
out he earns it or furnishes the Government something [0 
Free coinage will not put money in the pockets of the poor 
needy, and the Secretary of the Treasury is not authoriz: 
give freely to all who will take. The only people who m*) 

a bounty that I know of are the silver mine owners. W! 
mine owner takes $600 worth of silver to the mint, and the 
gives him 1,000 silver dollars for it, does it benefit the n 
owner or the people? Does it increase the wages of the mint 
who delves in the mines? My opinion is that no man is bene 
fited by this transaction except the man who sells the silver 
Our country produced last year 58,000,000 ounces of siive', 
worth at present about $42,000,000. One million ounces of this 
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was produced in small lots by several States. All the rest was 














produced in seven States and Territories, as follows: 
pat meer Ounces of | Popula- 
States. silver. tion 
ATIZONA ...- 2-2 = conn none oon = eee coe e cee e oneee 1, 062, 220 | 59, 620 
COlOPAAO 6 cans once cesnns ns conenete rene enc cree crencensenes 24, 347, O17 412, 198 
TdahO. ...- - 2-2 oo none conn none on ~ ene wee dns wenn nee ee eens 3, 164, 269 84, 385 
Montana .....---- ot Soccc cece cacecescce 17, 405, 093 | 132, 159 
Matte iienetdwecn sede aeveseaenncnes 2, 244, 000 | 45, 761 
eS ee eee 1,075, 000 | 153, 593 
WeRRccde Cibetea Ries Senserensentonesasaseensnanndncneccnss 7, 762, 257 207, 905 
ted pisinn asi Sonu adss covasssesqushabs 57, 059, 856 1, 095, 621 





ket price $42,000,000, demanding free-coinage privileges which 
will enable them at the present prices to get for their procuct 


{0 per cent more than its present market value, while 64,00),0U0 | 


of their countrymen must drink the dregs of misfortune and bear 
the burdens of hard times in order that 1,400,000 may be pros- 
perous and grow rich. 

The foreign commerce of this country aggregates nearly 
¢2.000,000,000 per year. The silver product is only about one- 
fiftieth of this sum, and this commerce must be conducted 
with money that is sound, and stable, and international, and as 
good as gold. But how does itaffect the farmer? The value of 
the silver products in only one-sixteenth of the value of the 
corn product, or one-tenth of the value of the wheat or hay 
raised every year. It is worth only one-half as much as the wool 


ro 


or the potatoes annually produced, and about one-sixth as much | 


as the cotton produced annually. I do not believe one class 
should be enriched while other classes are impoverished. As I 
understand it, the object of government is ‘‘ the greatest good 
tothe greatest number,” and the old Democratic rule is ‘‘equal 
rights to all and exclusive privileges to none.” 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. MCCREARY| has been frequeatly 
interrupted by questions, I ask that he be permitted to conclude 
his remarks without limit of time. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I 
thankful for the courtesy extended to me. 

It is said by opponents of the pending bill if we pass a free- 
coinage bill silver will soon be on a parity with gold. For fifteen 
years we have tried to accomplish that result. In 1878 we pro- 
vided for the coinage of not less than $2,000,000, nor more than 
$4,000,000 worth per month, and that law was in force until 1890; 
but silver steadily declined. 

in 1890 the Sherman act provided for the purchase of nearly 
the entire output of the silver mines of the United States and 
required Treasury notes to be issued therefor, yet silver declined 
to less than 60 cents on the dollar, being lower than it had 
ever been inthe history of ourcountry. Icannot see, therefore, 
how the free and unlimited coinage of silver, with our mints open 
to the whole world, can restore silver to a parity with gold un- 
der existing conditions. In 1878 the pure silver inan American 
dollar was worth $1.03. The ratio was 16to1, and the produc- 
tion of silver in the United States was $35,000,000 per annum, 
and in the whole world the production was $80,000,000 per annum. 

At present the pure silver inan American dollar is worth about 
‘0 cents. The ratio is about 27 tol,and the production of silver 
in the United States is $75,000,000 per annum, and in the world 
185,000,000 per annum. These are stubborn facts, and I submit 
a8 a business proposition, when every nation in Europe has sus- 
pended the coinage of silver or demonetized it, and India, who 
purchased from us last year nearly half we produced, having 
closed her mints to the free coinage of silver, where can we now 
lind a market for our silver, and how can we expect it will go to 
- : are with gold by now making its coinage free and un- 

imited? 
Mr. RAWLINS. 
tion? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I will permit one more inter- 
ruption, but will then be compelled, Mr. Speaker, to refuse to 
yield further. 

Mr. RAWLINS. Is it not true that the Secretary of the 
Treasury has sent to the Senate information that notwithstand- 
ang this amount of silver to which the gentleman refers, more 
Sliver is demanded than can be supplied by the Treasury; that 
gold has been offered for silver which can not be furnished? 
And will the gentleman in connection with that say if the bul- 
lion now in the Treasury ought not to be coined? 

_Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. I do not know what informa- 
tion the Secretary of the Treasury has sent to the Senate, and I 


am very 


“ 


May I interrupt the gentleman for a ques- 
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1,000,000 of people, witha totul annual production worth at mar- | 
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will have to see reports referred to by the gentleman before I will 
be satisfied. 

Responding to his question in regard to coining the silver 
bullion in the Treasury, I remind him that I have already stated 
[ am in favor of coining the bullion in the Treasury at the rate 
of $2,000,000 per month. 

It is said also that free coinage of silver would raise prices. 
The lessons of the past fifteen years answer this statement. Dur- 
ing this period the amount of money in this country has more 
than doubled. The circulation per capita has increased nearly 
30 per cent, but the general average of prices has fallen. 

The demand for money grows with the world’s growth of busi- 
ness and trade. 

THE PROGRESS OF THE PRESENT AGE 

The immense developments being made, the numerous rail- 

ways in both hemispheres, the great fleets of ships laden with 


| the commerce of the world, the telegraph lines making all com- 


merciul centers convenient mirkets, and the rapidly growing 
tendency to internation»! unity, imperatively require large 
amounts of money; but that money to be useful must be sound, 
stuble, and international, so that when debts are contracted both 
debtors and creditors will know that payment will be made on 
the same principle as when the debt was contracted. Thisis the 
honést, the fair, the just way of conducting business. 

If there is an abundance of money in a country to meet the 
demands of trade and business and labor, prices will assume a 
natural and proper position unless there is some other interfer- 
ence. When the monetary systems of the world are examined 
it will be found, as I have said before, that our country has more 
gold and silver money than any other country except one, and 
that no country in the world except one has as large a circula- 
tion per capita as the United States. There must then be some- 
thing else needed to increase prices other than free coinage. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. 


One of the greatest conventions which ever assembled in the 
world was held last year at Chicago, and Grover Cleveland and 
Adlai Stevenson were nominated for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent. Those in favor of free coinage say that the Democratic 
platform should be adhered to, and that they are seeking to com- 
ply with the pledges made in that platform. I am as much in 
favor of keeping the pledgesin the national Democratic platform 
according to the straight letter of the covenant as any man. I 
know it has been differently construed according to the inte ests 
of those who interpret it, but to me there is no ambiguity about 
it, and I am ready to stand by a fair and just construction of it. 
I now read from the Chicago Democratic platform: 

We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman act of 
1890 as a cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of danger in the 
future, which should make all of its supporters, as well as its author, anx- 
ious for its speedy repeal. We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the 
standard money of the country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver 
without discriminating against metal or charge for mintage,; but the dollar 
unit of coinage must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, or be 
adjusted through international agreement, or by such safeguards of legisla- 
tion as shall insure the maintenance of the parity of the two metals, and 
the equal dollar of every dollar at all times in the markets and in the pay- 
ments of debts; and we demand that all paper currency shall be kept at par 
with and redeemable in such coin. 

We insist upon this policy as especially necessary for the protection of the 
farmer and laboring classes, the first and most defenseless victims of unsta- 
ble money and a fluctuating currency. 


It will be observed that the free coinage of silver and gold 
without discrimination ‘‘or charge for mintage” provided for in 
the platform is that of coins of equal intrinsic value. It is not 
the free coinage of a 60-cent, or 70-cent, or 80-cent silver dollar, 
but of a silver dollar of equal intrinsic value with the gold dol- 
lar. It is further to be observed that the alternative plan of an 
“international agreement” or ‘‘safeguard of legislation” men- 
tioned in the platform must be such as shall insure ‘‘the parity 
of the two metals” and the equally purchasing power and debt- 
paying power of the two dollars in the markets of the world. 
The free coinage of silver upon these terms is just as different 
from the free coinage of light-weight dollars discredited in 
every market but our own, as‘is the purchase of silver bullion 
not for coining but for useless hoarding in Government vaults. 
This scheme the platform justly denounces as one ‘‘fraught with 
possibilities of danger in the future.” 

To those who have charged inconsistency and bad faith, | can 
only say that Mr. Cleveland was nominated by those who had a 
full knowledge of his Warner letter and of his views on financial 
questions; and in his letter of acceptance he said: 

Though much is left unwritten, my record as a public servant leaves no 
excuse for misunderstanding my belief and position on the questions which 
are now presented to the voters of the land for their decision. 


His record as a public servant made him a platform, and the 
people had no doubt as to his position. Every n ‘tional platform 
of the Democratic party since 1880 has demanded honest money, 





al 


consisting of gold and silver, and paper convertible into coin on | 


demand without loss. I indorse this fully. I have no right-.or 
authority to speak for Mr, Cleveland, but I believe 
indorses this \ime-tried and time-honored doctrine. 
THE RATIO OF GOLD TO SILVER. 
Many of the opponents of the pending bill advocate a change 
of the law which has been in force inthe United Statessince 1834 
fixing Es 
ounce of gold equal to 16 ounces of silver. 
vote be taken on the ratio of 1 to 17, 1 to 18, 1 to 19, and 1 to 20. 
The question of the ratio of gold to silver is very important and 
deserves the most careful and thorough investigation and con- 
sideration 
because there was then but little silver money. In Rome, about 
the beginning of the Christian era, the relative value of gold to 
silver wasl1to9. Atthe time of the discovery of America the 
ratio was | to 11; in 1600 it was 1 to 13, and it continued to rise until 
the first mint act of the United States was passed, when the ratio 
in our country was established at 1 to 15. In 1834 the ratio was 
changed to | to 16, and for about sixty years this ratio has re- 
mained unchanged. 


on hand, and if the ratio is fixed at 20 to 1 it will immediately 
discredit every silver dollar in the United States and cost the 
Government $89,000,000, as stated by Secretary of Treasury, be- 


ing the cost of mintage and the additional amount of silver re- | 


quired to make the difference in the ratio, and increase the obli- 
gations of debtors millions of dollars and destroy all hope of 
international bimetallism, the unwisdom of a changed ratio be- 
comes apparent. 

MONETARY COMMISSION. 


Macauley said ‘‘truth is found between two extremes.” * I have 
listened aitentively to speeches made by members in favor of 
gold monometallism and by members in favor of free coinage of 
silver, und I am satisfied that neither will prove to be a remedy 
for existing financial and business distress. On the contrary, 
either will aggravate the woes with which our country is at 
present afflicted. 

To continue silver at its present standard as money will not 
harm the East, but toimpair or destroy its value as money would 
greatly injure the West in its mines and manufactures, and the 
South in its agriculture and trade. Therefore, I am in favor of 
an intermediate position. Repeal the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman act mal then arrange for the coinage at our present 
standard of $2,000,000 of silver per month, beginning with the 
silver bullion in the Treasury. This will relieve present finan- 
cial strain and help to restcre confidence. Then a monetary 
eommission could be put to work, and after it reports we could 
take such further action as is needed. 

There are certain great questions in our monetary system, in- 
cluding the ratio of gold to silver, which I think should be re- 
ferred to a monetary commission, to consist of three Senators, to 
be appointed by the President of the Senate, three Representa- 
tives, to be appointed by the Speaker of the House of Repre- 


sentatives, and three experts, to be selected by the President of | 


the United States, who should have authority to take evidence 
of business men in the South, North, East, and West, before the 
whole committee or before subcommittees, and to inquire into 
and report 

First. On the change which has taken place in the relative 
value of gold and silver, and whether the change is due to the 
depreciation of silver or the appreciation of gold, and the cause 
of the chinge—whether permanent or temporary, the effect 
thereof upon finance, trade, commerce, agriculture, labor, and 
other interests of the country, and upon the standard of value in 
this and other countries. 

Second. On the policy of maintaining the double standard in 
the United States, and what should be the legal ratio between 
silver and gold when coined, and how many kinds of currency 
are needed. 

Third. On the best means of restoring confidence in commer- 
= and financial circles and promoting international bimetal- 
ism. 

Such monetary commissions have been appointed in the past, 
and have always rendered valuable service. The Monetary 
Commission appointed under an act of the Congress of the 
United States in 1876 made an able and elaborate report, arous- 
ing an interest among the people, and accomplished much of 
permanent value in the direction of solving the financial diffi- 
culties of those times. It opened the way for the remonetiza- 
tion of silver and the passage of the Bland-Allison act in 1878, 
which took the silver question out of politics until the passage 
of the Sherman act in 1890, 
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the ratio between gold and silver at 1 to 16—that is, one | 


They propose that a | ; oer ia ; 
¥ proj | committee to make a careful examination of questions i) 


Changes in ratio were made in ancient times easily, | 
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The gold and silver commission in England, of which H; 
was Chairman and Balfour, Holdsworth, and Chaplin wer 
spicuous members, made favorable and exhaustive report 
furnished much important information to the whole of 
on financial questions and awakened a feeling in favor of 
allism which is growing every day. 

After the repeal of the Sherman act, conservative and wi 
vised action is needed, and a few months allowed for the 
to recover from the effectsof bad financial legislation and 


the relative value of gold to silver, the proper ratio to be 
between the two metals, and the policy of maintaining th 
standard and of reducing the number of kindsof currene 
we now have, and the best means of promoting internat 
metalism will be of immense benefit in aiding Congress 
rive at a proper conclusion on these great questions. 


DUTIES WHICH SIIOULD BE HEEDED. 


Mr. Speaker, some duties stand out so cleirly that n 
them is to be blind and not to heed them is folly. 
The first I present is that the purchasing clause of t] 


7 wage ee . . . man act should be immediately repealed und the leg 
W hen it is remembered thatif the ratioof gold to silver should | aa +) 


be changed it will take, according to a statement made by the | 
Director of the Mint, ten years torecoin the silver we now have | 


quality of the standard silver dollars preserved, and the 
of gold and silver coins of the United States maintuiined. 

The second is that a free coinxge bill should not be p 
It would only result in a divided Democracy 
bill will not become a law. 

The third is that every patriot should aid so far as he c 
cientiously the honest eiforts of a patriotic President to r 
the people and restore prosperity to the country. 

A heavy responsibility is resting on the representatives « 
people at present. We are not here,as some have intimat 
watch the way the wind blows and study only problems that 
return us to Congress, but we are here to rise above pri 
and passion, selfish interests and personal ambition, and t 
islate in such a way as to benefit the people and promot 
welfare of the whole country. We should do what hono: 
eonseience dictate and then submit to the verdict of the p 
[ Applause. | 

[Mr. CA TCHINGS obtained the floor. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will announce that there w 
a session this evening, at the request of gentlemen who des 
address the House. At 5 o’clock, therefore, a recess » 
taken until 8 o'clock, the evening session to be devoted to d 
only on the pending measure. 

[Mr. CATCHINGS withholds his remarks for revision. 
Appendix. ] 

[Mr. LIVINGSTON withholds his remarks for revision. 
Appendix. | 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, AND GENTLEMEN OF 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: I am conscious of the fac 
it will appear presumptuous on my part to occupy the att 
of a body containing so many older and abler men, and my) 
apolegy for claiming your attention is the fact that I re} 

a people as much entitled to be heard upon this floor 
of any other district in our common country. and th: 
now before this House is of such far-reaching and ov 
ing importance to them that I feel that I should be 
the trust confided in me should I remain silent. My onl; 
is that I am not better equipped for the discharge of th 
responsibility. 

It is the first time in the history of our country that th 
gress of the United States has been called together in ex! 
nary session to pass upon a demurrer filed by the Hx 
branch against the acts of a former Executive and Congres 

It isa well-established rule of practice that a demurrer le 
at the answer or pleading of a defendant may be carried 0 
the original complaint or initiatory pleading. I therefor 
pose, Mr. Speaker, to insist upon applying this demurrer t 
so-called Sherman silver-purehasing act, to the act of |* 
monetizing silver, which was the primary pleading in this: 
the provoking cause of the Sherman law. 

The wrong does not begin, sir, with the Sherman |! 
began with the act of 1874, which stopped the coinage 0 
consequently debased silver. 

A skillful patient in treating a patient seeks for the pr: 
cause of his disease, and, in eradicating that, cures the p: 
Therefore, being called together to preseribe for this dr 
Sherman act, let us like good physicians dispose of the \ 
question by restoring silver to the place it eccupied in this ‘ 
ernment prior to the 14th day of February, 1873. ; 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BROWN], on the first day 0! 
the debate upon this question, made an able appeal to this Hous 
for a mere surface treatment of our financial trouble, askiny '~ 
to ignore for the time being the root of the evil. His plan wou'4 
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us no substantial relief, and would leave us, in my 
in a worse condition than we are to-day. 
ust, therefore, that we shall not subject ourselves to tl 
3m of having shirked our whole duty. No, sir; the mere 
| of the purchasing clause of the Sherman law, which is all 
s contained in the bill now before us for consideration, will 
et the ex] the demands of the American 
We should, here and now, either adopt a paper standard 
ily and positively re‘stablish bimetallism by giving silver 
‘place under our Constitution and laws, equal with gold 
ol. 
people whom I represent inthe Third Kansas districtare 
sand miners, and those whose inter directly de- 
nt upon the of those two industrial classes; and 
know that they want more money; that they must have 
money or lose all the property they now possess, together 
While they do not believe that 
‘ee coinage of silver will give them the immediate relief 
ch is now needed, they believe thatit will gradually, but cer- 
, give them more money and better prices; that the un- 
l repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the Sher- 
et will decrease the volume of the currency by reason of 
holders of the coin certificates issued under that act taking 
em to the Treasury and demanding and receiving gold for-them, 
nd result in their ultimate retirementfrom circulation and the 
king of the further issue of such notes. 
Give us free coinage of silver and the silver miners will at once 
» work, and as fast as bullion is taken out it will be taken 
» mint by the miners, coined for them, put in circulation by 
min the purchase of food and clothing and in supplying their 


judg- 


ectations or 


sts are 


success 


| hope of future success. 


ition 


resume 


ey in the country, stimulating labor and prices everywhere, 

ing employment to the idle and unemployed, and bringing 
uck to the country the prosperous times of 1873. 

We are told by the gold-stardard advocates that it is not more 
money that we need, but more confidence. [I hope they will 


humorous, that if they will give us their money we will 
give them our confidence. We have beenconfiding in them for 


twenty years and have constantly grown poorer, and the prices | 


|againstit. Wi 


f our labor and our products have steadily gone down, with a 


spasmodic exception here and there. 

Confidence without money has deprived tens of thousands of 
people of their homes, of their property, and of their employ- 
ment. 

le throu i a . he renuit thet “ 
people through ignorance or malice, the result being the same 
tous, and charged us with dishonesty in not paying our debts, 


the interest and principal of mortgages held by them, thought- | 


lessly assuming that our people were giving up their homesand 
all they had of this world’s goods as a mere pastime, or for the 


simple enjoyment of hearing the complaints of the mortgage | 


holders. 


No people onearth are more intelligent, industrious, or honest, 
as a Whole, than the people of Kansas; and all this talk and 


newspaper twaddle about the people of Kansas suddenly becom- | 


ing law-breakers, anarchists, and criminals is the outgrowth of 
mendacity and want of information. Can any man possessed of 
reasonable decency expect an intelligent farmer to remain do- 
cile with wheat selling at 35 cents, oxts at 13 cents per bushel, 
cattle and horses at less than one-half that which they sold for 
in 1873, and all other products at about the same ratio—all at 
less than the cost of production, with here and there a nominal 
exception—with land constantly falling in price, while bonds, 
mortgages, interest, and taxes retain all their elephantine pro- 


P rtions ? 


in 
Mm id 


Vill you be kind enough, my gold-standard friends, to tell me | 


how, under such conditions, our people can pay their debts (the 
securities held by you), their taxes, educate their children, and 
provide their families with the comforts of life? No, sirs; they 
are losing their homes, shortening the terms of their schools, 
buying fewer manufactured articles, and buying less and less of 
the necessities of life. not because they want to doso, but because 
hey must. : 

p There is not a supporter of the single standard in the United 
States, or all Europe, that would suffer as patiently the injustice 
that has been done them as the people of Kansas, and of the 
West, and of the South. Instead of being malignedand reviled, 
as th *y have been, they should receive applause for their mod- 
eration. But, sirs, this condition can not continue much longer. 
We must have relief, and that speedily, or the mutterings that 
you have heard from the West and the South will break forth 
80 loud that they can be heard not only in Wall street but at 

uzzards Bay. 

Men recklessly tell us that we are extravagant, and yet these 
same men would sucer at the cheap clothing and coarse fare of 
Cur Western and Southern farmers and laborers, and of their 


| must pay allourdebts finally with labor 
permit me to say to them, without any intention on my part to | 


| trade with he 


The gold advocates have maligned and slandered our | 


| Close the silver mines (and that is what a gold st 
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should these miners go into the farming 
advised to do by some of the gold 
hand, the miner would be eompeiled to engage in 
which he knows nothing, his wages would be decreased by moi 
than one-half, and discontent and erime would have thrifty 
growth among them. 

In the face of all this, where is the 
American labor? Abandoned by the men who so elo 
voeated it a few years », while confidence on the purt of 


advocates. 


boasted protection to 
uent |- 
the 
workingmen in their sincerity, has vanished like mist before 
the morning sun. They say truthfully that your talk about pro- 
tecting the American laborer was simply for the purpose of mis- 
leading him and thereby catching his vote, and | warn you that 
this bait will not catch himagain. In the language of Lincoln 
You can fool all of the people some of the time, and some of the people all 
the time, but you can not fool al the time 
I may be old-fashioned and out of date, but I believe that un- 
der the Constitution and laws of this country the rights of the 


poorest farmer and most destitute miner are just: and 


the people al 
I peopi L 
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entitled to just as much consideration as the rights of the men 
who manipulate ‘‘ Wall street,” corner our money, and declare 
a panic at their sweet will. 

SHERMAN LAW. 


I believe, and am not alone in that belief, that had the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury given a fair interpretation to the Sherman 
law silver would to-day be on a par with gold at 16to1. Im- 
mediately after the passage of the act silver went up all over 
the world; but the Secretary of the Treasury was opposed to sil- 
ver and at once began to construe the law unfriendly to the white 
metal, and systematically did all he could to disgrace and de- 
grade it, and that plan is followed to-day by those charged with 
the execution of the law. 

You ask us to save ourselves from national dishonor, to give 
our creditors more than the contract, to give them gold only, 
when we have the right to pay in either gold or silver, and you 
ask our people to do this at a time when our products are lower 
in the marketeventhansilver. You ask us to wipe out $70,000,- 
000 annually of our money, and to throw out of employment im- 
mediately 250,000 miners. You ask us to cut off five-sevenths of 
our money metal supply at a time when all business and indus- 
tries all over this land are prostrate. 

Let me suggest to you, my Democratic friends, and to you, my 
Republican friends, that unless you now renounce the single 
standard heresy and honestly stand by the silver dollar, the 
money of the laboring and industrial classes, you may write 
‘closed out” in big letters on your banners. 

The temper of the people is not to be mistaken for party pride, 
and empty promises will not deceive them any longer. 

This sham nonsense of an honest dollar for labor and for the 
workingman has grown stale, and he knows that it means for 
him no dollar at all. 

The people want silver dollars, and they Want tosee them and 
feel them. No moreconfidence for them, but dollars—dollars 
that always supply their needs when they have them. Confi- 
dence will not supply homes, clothing, or food. There can be 
no confidence in business without money or property. Confi- 
dence alone is like unto nothing. Confidence and nothing asa 
copartnership is bankruptcy already. Give us money, more of 
it, at least $50 per capita, and confidence will be at once restored. 

Gold-standard men say, ‘‘ How will you get it in circulation?” 
I reply, ‘‘ Just as any other money is put in circulation.” ‘‘Ifit 
does not get into circulation, why do you object to it?” ‘‘It can 
not possibly hurt you or your foreign abettors.” ‘It is because 
it will get into circulation that you oppose it.” 

LAW MAKES MONEY 


What is gold? A metal, an insensate thing, without action or 
power. 

Clothe it in the royal robe of the law and it springs upright 
into active life, moves the commerce of all nations, employs all 
labor, controls the tastes and passions of men, mars or gives vic- 
tory to all human hope and endeavor, and, in fact, like a mighty 
magician with magic wand, moves the world. 

What quality is it, then, that exercises this almost omnipo- 
tent influence? Certainly not the cold, lifeless gold. No, sir. 
it is the law which sustains the same relation to the metal that 
life, the soul, does to the human body. 

Gold is petted, praised, pushed by ‘‘ Wallstreet,” by England 
and other European nations, and by the executive branch of our 
Government, while silver is slandered, abused, and spurned, and 
yet some weak-minded people wonder that silver does not hold 
its own with gold. é 

Silver, clothed in the same robe, would be equally powerful, 
command the same respect, and exercise the same influence. 
Those who attack silver, on this floor and elsewhere, are not 
only illogical, but have not carefully read the history of money; 
or, if they have, they have forgotten its teachings. I find the 
following in Appleton’s Encyclopedia, which is an acknowl- 
edged authority of the very highest character: 

Money is the currency of the realm or of the country; the standard of pay- 
ment, whether of coins, circulating notes, or any other commodity. ny- 
ae which freely circulates from hand to hand, as a common, acceptable 
medium of exchange in any country, is in such country money, even though 
it cease to be such, or to possess any Value, in passing into another country. 
In a word, any article is determined to be money by reason of the perform- 
ance by it of certain functions, without regard to its form or substance. 
Money has been termed by Mr. Henry C. Cary “the instrument of associa- 
tion,’’ and the sanve writer has said of it that it is ‘“‘a saving fund for labor, 
because it facilitates association and combination, giving utility to billions 
of millions of minutes that would be wasted did not a demand exist for them 
at the moment the power to labor had been produced.’ Baron Storch terms 
money “the marvelous instrument to which we are indebted for our wealth 
and civilization."’ Mr. Thorold Rogers has said: “ Just as the development 
of language is essential to the intellectual growth of a people, so is a me- 
dium of exchange to civilization.” Aristotle says of it, “that it exists not 
by nature, but by law.” 

How true is this doctrine, or, at least, how potent is the law under a civ- 
fiized government in imparting the quality of acceptability for the payment 
of debts and the purchase-of commodities to that which it recognizes as 
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money, is clearly proved by the operations of the Bank of Venice du 
eral centuries, throughout which time its deposits, which were n¢ 
able, butonly transferrable on the books of the bank, were at a pre 
over coins, because they were the standard of payment furnished by t 
and used for all large transactions. Indeed, this bank money wastha 
established the money of account, and in which the value of all co 
expressed. Further, on the testimony of Thomas Baring, we are 
that it was found impossible during the crisis of 1847 in London to r 
money whatever on a sum of £60,000 of silver. 

During a similar crisis inCalcutta in 1864 it was equally impossibie 
even 8 single rupee on £20,000 of gold. The former was nota lega 
above 40 shillings, while the latter was not so for any sum whatever 
1855 Holland adopted silver as the only legal tender ata fixed valu 
tempted to coin gold coins having no such value, this only being r: 
by the market price fromday to day. After 200,000 florins (about $x0.\) 
been coined the demand entirely ceased. 


Some gentleman possessed of a poetical imagination, more ac- 
customed to the drama than practical everyday life, says with 
a theatrical flourish, ‘‘ I want an honest dollar, one worth a hun. 
dred cents in gold, and goodin Euvope.” This remarkab) 
trophy seems to furnish the opponents of silver a battle 1 
us examine these cabalistic words; they possess no real 
cance. There is no dollar containing a hundred cents, or honest 
dollar, or dollar made by the United States that is good in Hurope, 
Three marine leagues from our shore every coin of the United 
States of gold or silver is bullion, a commodity, nothing 
unless some European state (and I know of none such) has |) 
made our coin a legal tender. The word ‘‘ cents” has no signifi. 
cation in Europe as applied to money, and none in the United 
States except as established by law. Mountains of forensic 
eloquence have been wasted in the effort to prove that the Con- 
stitution of the United States does not confer upon Congre:s the 
power to say what shall constitute a dollar unless the thing men- 
tioned by it is worth a dollar as a commodity. 

I propose, Mr. Speaker, for a short time to discuss the legal 
meaning of the word ‘‘dollar.” The Constitution of the United 
States declares, Article I, section 8, clause 5, ‘* That Co 
shall have the power to coin money, regulate the value thereof, 
and of foreign coin to fix the standard of weights and measures,” 
and in section 10, ‘‘No State shall coin money, emit bills of 
credit, make anything but gold and silver a tender in piuyment 
of debts.” 

Stripped of all ee this is a plain and direct declaratior 
that whatever Congress declares to be money, no matter what 
the commodity value may be, that declaration fixes its money 
value. It is claimed by theorists of the gold standard | 
sion that the words ‘regulate the value thereof” means 
Congress shall ascertain its value and then declare w! 
but in the same sentence the Constitution also provi 
Congress shall have the power to regulate, not ascert: 
value of foreign coin. The men who framed the Constit 
the United States understood our language, and wrote \ 
English, and had they intended to say ‘‘ascertain the 
domestic and foreign coin” they would undoubtedly hay 
so, and I submit that any man of ordinary intellige: 
wishes honestly to ascertain what the framers of the ‘ 
tion meant by the words ‘‘regulate the value thereof” « 
no trouble in arriving at a clear-cut conclusion, 

The word ‘ regulate,” as used in the Constitution, 
mexuns to adjust, to fix, to establish, to direct precisely 
gress shall will, and the power to coin money granted 
gress by the Constitution is unlimited; but belongs to ‘ 
alone and can not be delegated. It would be next to in 
to use clearer or stronger language, and as applied to ; 
silver the true intent and meaning of the Constitution h 
been seriously questioned until recently. 

Aristotle, the great Greek philosopher and lawgiv: 
flourished about 325 B. C., and who taught Alexander th« 
in speaking of money, ove ‘that it exists not by natur 
law.” But why argue this question? If there is anyth 
tled beyond all cavil by the decisions of the courts, i 
Congress, under the Constitution, has power to coin m: 
to fix the value of it, without regard to the market valu 
substance of which it is made. é 

The supreme court of Pennsylvania, in 52d Pennsylvani 
page 36, says: 

To regulate the value is to declare by proclamation or statute t 


the coin as a currency, and thus essentially, if not necessarily, m 
gal tender in payment of debts. 


rress 


The court of appeals of New York, the home of ‘‘ Wal! 
in 27th New York Court of Appeals, page 459, uses the fo 
language: 

Itis the lawful money of the United States only (made such by its 
ity) that can be effectually used for payment of debts, without re'« 
the intrinsic value of the thing tendered or paid. 


For those who care to look it up, I cite the following ©'s*5; 
which are to like effect: Taylor vs. Robinson, 34 Feder! ie 
ports, page 681; 47 Wisconsin, page 557; 13 Wallace, page ‘+i 
8 Wallace, pages 603 and 639; 12 Wallace, page 457; 14 Wallece, 
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page 297 5 15 Wallace, page 195; 38 Missouri, page 658; 25 New 
Hampshire, page 434; 27 New York, page 400; 69 Illinois, page 
70: 39 Vermont, page 46, and a great many other decisions too 
numerous to mention here, hold that the power of Congress is | 
complete to say what shall constitute a dollar. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in 12 Wallace, page | 
445, says: 

It was designed to provide the same currency, having a uniform legal value 
in all the States. It was for this reason the power to coin money and regu- 
jate its value was conferred upon the Federal Government, while the same 
power, as well as the power to emit bills of credit, was withdrawn from the 
States. The States can no longer declare what shall be money or regu- 
late its value. Whatever power there is over the currency is vested in Con- 
gress. If the power to declare what is money is not in Congress, it is anni- 

ilated. * * * 

' Even the advocates of a strict literal construction of the phrase, ‘ to coin 
money and regulate the value thereof,’’ while insisting that it defines the ma- 
terial to be coined as metal, are compelled to concede to Congress large dis 
cretion in all other particulars. The Constitution does not ordain what 
metals may be coined, or prescribe that the legal value of the metals when 
coined shall correspond at ail with their intrinsic value in the market. Con- 
fessedly the power to regulate the value of money coined, and of foreign 
coins, is notexhausted by the first regulation. More than oncein our history 
has the regulation been changed, without any denial of the power of Con- 
gress to change it, and it seems to have been left to Congress to determine 
alike What metal shall be coined, its purity, and how far its statutory value, 
as money, Shall correspond from time to time with the market value of the 
same metalas bullion. * * * 

But the obligation of a contract to pay money is to pay that which the 
law shall recognize as money when the payment is to be made. If there is | 
anything settled by decision it fs this, and we do not understand it to be | 
controverted. No one ever doubted that a debt of $1,000 contracted before | 
1834 could be paid by one hundred eagles coined after that year, though | 
they contained no more gold than ninety-four eagles, such as were coined 
when the contract Was made. and this, not because of the intrinsic value of 
the coin, but because of its legal value. The eagles coined after 1834 were 
not money until they were authorized by law, and had they been coined 
before without a law fixing their legal value, they could no more have paid 
adebt than uncoined bullion, or cotton, or wheat 





AsI have said there is no such thing as an honest dollar. 
There is not now, and never has been, a dollar coined which was 
made by law or was in fact a standard of value. Value has no 
standard, it is an ideal thing; itis like faith or hope, intangible. 

Therefore, when the words “honest dollar” are used they 
must mean a legal dollar; if they do not meana legal dollar the 
expression is senseless. 

lf legal dollar is meant, the silver dollar is legal, therefore 
honest. The silver dollar is a representation of value made so | 
by law. 

In the legal-tender cases, 12 Wallace, page 553, the Supreme 
Court of the United States says: 

Itis hardly correct to speak of a standard of values. The Constitution 
does not speak of it. It contemplates a standard for that which has gravity 
for extension; but value is an ideal thing. The coinage acts fix its unitas a 
dollar; but the gold or silver thing we call a dollar is, in no sense, a stand- 
ardofadollar. It is a representative of it. 


Speaking of the idea that gold was a fixed standard of values, | 
Archbishop Walsh, to whom I shall hereafter refer, says: 

The popular notion, then, of the sovereign or pound sterling constituting | 
xed standard of value is merely a popular delusion 
rhe sole foundation for that delusion manifestly is that in these countries 


the values of all commodities are commonly stated in terms of the pound 
sterling. * * * 


The natural result of this method of expressing the values of commodities 
other than gold, is that, when prices rise or fall, the impression is conveyed | 
to a superficial observer that it is the value of all other things that changes, 
the value of the sovereign remaining fixed. 


DEMAND FOR MORE MONEY. 

_ There are 1,500,000,000 of people on this globe, probably more. 
Che total amountof gold money is $3,600,000,000, and the supply | 
of gold is rapidly decreasing. 
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Scientific investigation proves that a gold piece in constant 
circulation is destroyed in twenty years. 

Increasing commerce, developments, inventions, civilization, 
are each and all rapidly expanding the demand formoney. The 
cry is going up ‘oder in every nation and among all people for 
more money, and only a few here and there, not to exceed 3 per 
cent—the very rich and their attorneys—are resisting that de- 
mind; but the few are powerful because they possess the wealth 
and have a mortgage on the 97 per cent. 

All kinds of fallacies are put forth, published, and repeated in 
behalf of gold; their name is legion. Among others it is claimed | 
that the world is now at a gold standard—this in face of the fact | 
that the last report of the Census Bureau, No. 1, 1892-1893, on 
imports, exports, etc., but recently issued, page 184, shows that 
of the gold and silver of the world there is of gold stock $3,656,- 
950,000, while there isa full legal tender of silver of $3,401,100,000, 
and limited tender $543,600,000, making the total of silver money 
in use $3,944,700,000, or $300,000,000 more of silver money in use | 
than the entire stock of gold. : 

Thus it will be seen that of silver and gold combined there is | 
suflicient to furnish only $5 per c ipita if all in circulation. Drop 
silver and we have only $2.40 per capita. No economic writer 
has ever up to this time had the hardihood to assert that there | 
was money enough in circulation to properly supply the business | 
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| demands of the world, and almost without exception it is agreed 


that there is not sufficient money in existence to properly supply 
the demand. 

Every intelligent person knows that by adopting a gold stand- 
ard our debts will necessarily be increased and prolonged, neces- 
sitating the payment of vast interest. Interest is whut our 
We want to pay them the principal. This is 
good sense and good finineial policy; let us use 
at our command to pay our debts, ine 
ver that we can get. 

We are told that we fail now because we borrowed too much, 
and owe too much; that we ought not to hive borrowed so much, 
Suppose this to be true. Is that any reason why this Congress, 
elected by the people, shouldadd to our burdens by depriving 
us of more than half the means of paying ourdebts? Wall street 
banks are here asking relief for their own acts and their own 
mistakes, for doing business on confidence and noton capitil. It 
is said that we want a sound money asa basis. <A gold standard 
places this Government absolutely at the mercy of its creditors. 
Our European creditors could call now—on present outstanding 
for every dollar of gold in this country. 

Are we not as a nation doing a far more reckless business than 
the people of the West everdia? it is proposed to adopt a gold 
standard at a time when we owe $50 for every dollar of gold we 
possess—placing ourselves in the hands of our creditors and the 
great money centers, giving to them the power to put up the 
price of gold at will, and absolutely bankrupt all business and all 
industry. 

Does not common sense and common honesty toward our own 
people require us to protect their interests by standing by our 
legal right to pay all our debts in silver? If for no other reason 
we should stand by silver until we have paid our debts—at least 


every debt which we can legally pay with it—and we should do 


every resource 


ding every dollar in sil- 


oS 


| this at the present standard. 


It is claimed, Mr. Speaker, that only the mining States are in- 
terested in this question, and I notice that some of the Wall 
street pictori il pipers, Puck, I believe, has a big dog, a very 
proper illustration of this gold-standard idea, with a small tail. 
The tail is labeled ‘‘ Four silver Stxtes,” and the body of the 
The illustration 
would have been much more apt and truthful with a small weasel 
>and all the rest of the body, tail 
and all, labeled ‘‘ Free silver.” 

Gentlemen say that they do not see how it can affect the agri- 
cultural States, and I am asked, ‘*‘How canit affect Kansas?” 
Let me illustrate. Let us suppose that the State of Kansas is 
indebted to the Eastern and foreign holders, $300,000,000; the 
sum is greater, sir, and that the amount of interest that sum is 
drawing annually is at least 7 per cent. Ten yeirs ago wheat 
was worth adollar a bushel in Kansas, and had in fact beenabove 
that figure almost continuously since the war. The interest on 


| three hundred millions at7 per cent would be $21,000,000. Ten 


years ago 21,000,000 bushels of wheat would hve paid that in- 
terest. 

Now, sir, wheat is only worth 40 cents per bushel, but the in- 
terest remains unchanged. Therefore, it requires 52,500,000 
Three hundred million 
bushels of wheat would have paid the principal ten years ago 
or previous to that time, but now it requires 750,000,000 bushels 
Kansas is an agricultural State, al- 
most pure and simple, and she cin from no discovered process 
become anything else for generations. The figures I have given 
you regarding wheat holds good with almost every other product 
of the farm and of the State. Not only that, but the enormous 
drain upor our resources to pay our interest necessarily com- 
pels us to increase our debt. 

Taxes throughout the State average over 3 per cent, and all 
this great tax upon the energies of our people to pay interest 
and taxes which I have mentioned, is sapping life and hope. 
There is in the decline of prices absolutely no prospect of the re- 
demption of this great debt. All the earnings must go to pay 
interest, and that interest pays no taxes or tribute to the State 
of Kansas, and leaves but little to defray the constantly increasing 
burden of tax necessary to carry on our State and municipal gov- 
ernments. And what is true, sir, of Kansas is substantially 
true of all the agricultural States. It is useless to tell the peo- 
ple of the agricultural States that it makes nodifference to them 
whether we have a gold standard and less money, or whether we 


| have the combined standard and more money. 


As I have said, our people want to pay their debts, want to 
relieve themselves of these enormous burdens, but in order to 
do this they must have more money that must be accepted by 
our creditors. We will be satisfied when the volume of money 
is so increased that wheat will again be restored, on the average, 
to a dollar a bushel, and we will be satisfied with nothing less. 

The mining States will not suffer as much by the adoption of 
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a gold standard as will the agricultural people, because they are 
not so heavily indebted, anc d if their mining interest is closed out 
they h the « t knowing that they owe nothing. 

From a financial standpoint the people of the agricultural 
States mu: alarge vodenenen, evalenbuladamnicenaharumetée 
them in the near future, and this bankruptcy will recoil upon our 
credito ise they will be compelled to take our lands in pay- 
and put tenantfarmersonthem. This will re- 
vence of the interests of the land-owners, decay of 

and falling off in the value of the lands, and the 
nof local taxation will then begin to be felt and under- 
tood by and th history of Ireland will be repeated inthe 

lley of tl Viissis ppi. 

This, sir, is not an idle vision. I have rece pee 
with mucl re a pamphlet prepared by the 4 los 
Dr. Walsh, rehbishop of Dublin, entitled ‘ ‘Bimet wlism and 
Monometallism: What they are, and how they bear upon the 
Irish land question.”” Archbishop Walsh is now recognized as 
one of the most learned and conscientious men in the great 
church to which he belongs, and it is further well said of him 
that there is no man living who has at heart the interest of the 
common people of Ireland to a greater extent than he, and after 
reful and thorough investigation of the question, bringing 
to upon the subject 
ability, he felt compelled to advise the Irish people not to at- 
somaet to purchase the farms upon which they live, under the 
land laws adopted by England in recent years, because of the 
constantly and necessarily falling prices of their products on ac- 
count of the gold standard now sought to be forced upon the 
civilized world by the English Government. 

from the examination of the archbishop by the English com- 
mission, I quote: 


30! lon of 


ment of o1 debts 
sult in n 
im 

urce 


examined 
; Reverend 


ac 
be ir 


Q. The connection, your grace, between bimetallism and the Irish land 
question does not seem very close? 

A. (By the Archbishop). Yet nothing could be closer. The adoption of 
bimetallism, or of some equivalent remedy, if there bean equivalentremedy, 
is, 1am convinced, a matter of imperative necessity; that is, if the agricul- 
tural tenants of Ireland—and I do not at all limit this toIreland—are to be 
saved from otherwise inevitabie ruin. 

It is transparently obvious to everyone who has mastered even the ele 
mentary facts and principlesof the case. But it isdisheartening tofind that, 
notwithstanding all this, no interest seems to be taken in this grave question 
by many Of the leaders of Irish opinion. 

‘If things goon as they are, even the excellent land-purchase scheme which 
is associated with the name of Lord Ashbourne may become, before many 
years are over, a source of widespread disaster to the tenants who have pur- 


chased under it. 
And a little further on the archbishop goes on to say: 

The principle of the monometallists seems to be that things must become 
a great deal worse before they can become any better. * * * At all events, 
they have no practical remedy to propose. 

And at page 11 the archbishop continues: 


It is indisputably plain that the Irish tenants who have the misfortune to 
have their rents * fixed’’ for terms of fifteen years, under the land act of 
1881—and, much more so, the Irish tenant purchasers, Who have the misfor- 
tune to find themselves saddled with the obligation of making annual pay- 
ments “ fixed for forty-nine years—are simply slipping down an inclined 
plane, with bankruptcy awaiting them at the bottom of it. 


At page 30 the archbishop continues: 


Monometallism, as we have it in Great Britain and Ireland, in Germany, 
and in so many other countries, tends to raise the value of gold, thereby fa- 
voring the interests of the capitalists, the interest of all those who have 
command of gold—money lenders and the like—favoring all such persons at 
the expense of the general community, and favoring also the interests of all 
creditors, the interests of all who have acilaim to receive a fixed money pay- 
ment from others, favoring these at the expense of their unfortunate debtors. 

The archbishop then goes on to show by statistics that when 

Ingland only had adopted a gold standard the commercial 
world was but little influenced thereby, and silver was not cast 
down as compared with gold until other European nations and 
the United States, in 1873, adopted a gold standard. At that 
time the disastrous effect of the gold craze began to make itself 
manifest, and has continued to grow in importance and in- 
creased ruin to the borrowers of money, until now the intelli- 
gent people of the world are beginning to understand the mon- 


strouscrime that has been perpetrated against them in the effort | 


to wipe out more than half of the money of the world. But in 


the face of all the history of the last twenty years, monometal- | 
lists still insist with a dogged resistance that gold has not gone | 


up, but that everything else has gone down. 

Suppose we admitfora moment, Mr. Speaker, that their theory 
is correct. Uponourside we know thatit isnot; the effect is pre- 
ciscly the same upen the business interests of this country 
the world. ‘That is, that the holder and controller of gold isen- 
riched, while the creditorand the business interests of the coun- 
try are correspondingly burdened. The necessary result of this 
increased value of gold is 
to pay a fixed amount of dollars. 

Therefore, sir, if, in the language of Horace White, ‘‘ We are 
not called upon to legislate for the debtor classes,” let us, to say 


all his vast learning and splendid | 





to increase every existing obligation | 
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1873, known as “the demonetization of silver” |x, 
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charged, sir, upon this floor, and in newspapers and 
throughout the country, that the representat ives 
of the silver ‘mining States and Territories are | 
to compel this Government to buy their silver at 


orbitant price for their own selfish interests and gain. 
The State that I partially represent produces no silver 
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ne wol d’s stock of scold hould r iow @ ry 1 in O1 O - 
ntelligence understands that the price of gold would go 
ot that other commodities or labor would go down. 
; 1 have stated, there can be no absolute stand dof v 
3a liding sc le and ch 3 li to the dei I 
each and every parti ar com dity, even though that com- 
y may be money itsel 
e immense production of gold in California was of great bene- 
fit to the human race, not because the gold was needed, but | 
© it was generally accepted as a money standard. I use the 
word ‘‘money” stand: ard distinct from ‘‘value” standard. Mo ey 


d throug ryhout the world, and the price of commodities 


was need 
and wages went ery: her y bee: use of the dis overy of gold 
in CO Hiersiaand Australia. Inventions, improvements, and civ- 
ilization leaped into new life, and progresse 4 more in fifty years 
aft ‘thetiaabers of gold in those two countries than it had for 


indred and fifty years previous thereto. 

loney and plenty of it is the spirit of all enter} 
merece, and of all development, and no people at any time in the 
world’s history, with a small circulation of money, have ev 
progressed to any considerable extent. 

\dopt a universal gold st rd with the small amount of gold 
that there is now - the world and you place gold absolutely be- 
yond the reach of i 
stitutions of le hing a nd churche 
hand of civiliza tion on the world’s dial 
run backward instead of forward. 

Every gentleman who has discussed this question upon this 
floor, without exception, I believe, admits that we need more 
money, that we ought to increase the volume ofourcurrency, In 
fact, the gold standard men are here 

ith which to buy gold, and the bankers of New York are issuing 
illegalclearing-house certificates to ake the placeofmoney. The 
universai cry is going up all over the civilized week | for a larger 
circulating medium, and the man would be reckless, indeed, who 
would say to the American people that we have too much money 
to-day, or even that we have enough 

How then are we to increase our cire ating medium? The 
answer of the gold standard men is logically - itever words 
they may desire to answer in, “ by cutting off more than half of 
the supply.” In other words, in order to increase the supply, 
cut off the production. 

In some of the Western St ite S crops can only be produced by 
irrigation, and eve n the gold standard men in 
would regard the farmer who must ir 
foolish man, who ooia during = dry seas 
whi n his cro ps most nee da supply of mois 
half of the water which was obtainable; or 
flowing into his ditch turned the | iwger one adrift. And like- 
would they deem a man foolish who had a house that w: 
not sufficiently ventilated, who for the purpose of improving the 

ntilation would close half the windows and doors. 

[ was astonished the other day to he wv the disting 


nan from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] sa 


rise, of allcom- 


nda 


s, stop inventions, and reverse 


the plate and cause it to 


rigate his farm as a very 
on of the year, and 
ture, cut off more than 
having two streams 


wise 


lish ed gen- 


I want to say right here, lest I should overlook it later, that if we had 
never had the Bland-Allison act, nor the act of 1890, sometimes called the 
Sherman act, the circulating medium of this country would to-day be ove 


0 billions of dollars, and a very large = of it would be in gold coin 


_ithought, Mr. Speaker, at the time the gentlem: 
declaration that he was jesting, but I 
versation with him, ascertain d that he was in real earnest. 
- hata remarkable aa: Whatis there to support it: 
lf we had two thousand millions of goldin the United States, all 
billion six 
desperate condition of the 
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I afterwards, in private con- 


the rest of the civilized worid would only have one 
hundred millions, and think of the 
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a whole thansilver has gone down 

I find, sir, in t July 1 ber of t \ \ 
Academy of Science, published in Philadelphia, an cle by 
Prof. Lotz, of the University of Munich gold st advo 
cate, and in that article he admits thatthe ¢ net on of 
silver in Germany « l I falling off in pr f ¢ 
products in Germany, and he o admits that th la r 

| of Germ ny ar just as much oppos d to the gold standar sare 
the landowner and labor ns people of the United Stat In 

| fact, sir, I challenge the ention of this House and of n 

try to the fact that wher sosliralitiseaiineetaieememnemadt ed by any 
nation or people it has resulted in animmediate falling off of th 
price of labor and of the products of the soil, and that it is not 
the farmers or laboring class of any civilized country t has 
demanded a single standard, but everywhere, and at all times, 
it has been the bankers and money-lender: d t wealthy. 

In the face of all these facts how can gentlemen stand 
this floor or go before the country and defend their att t 4 
force a gold standard upon America? 

Germany could afford gold standard better than the | 
States can, for the reason that she produces on 
amount of silver, and in order to get si for ~ 

_| buy it. 

Kn y ind co ild uff yt 1 rold tar ird better than n i¢ 
nation, for two reasons—the principal one, because she is the 
largest creditor nation in the world, lis not indebted. except 
to her own people; and for the furth I yn that here 
produce four times as much gold as they do silver; and é 
further reason th ill her trade with India, her largest ony, 
is car eocora a ver basis. Therefore. it is to nt ‘st 

{ n, so that she can buyite ip eoir 

or I alg 1e! sb makir r enormo pro 3 
uurchases. and thus enabling h us sho ) 
to par India w it in f \ ( 
the pre I t » Ve ] 
¥ s she on } y t] ra ) ‘ T) f 
ibli } Wr ) ‘ own } \" + 
es ly « 
ms to be j In | r 
none of her statesmen proclaimi uinst the injustice n 
her American debtors. In fact, itis her policy to buy prod 
uctsatas low figures yssibly can. England, sir, has 
at any time said that she wanted a dollar good in the Unit 
States, but has attended to her own business andher own in- 
terests, and quite successfully, too. 
Germany couid better afforda singlestandard than the United 
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States, for the reason not only that she is ncé a silver-producing 
country, but because what she owes as an empire is due her own 
people. Consequently, whatever interest she pays goes to the 
Germans, and not to a foreign people. 

A sound currency, therefore, must be an honest currency, 
must be a currency equally fair to creditor and debtor, that will 
maintiin a general uniformity of prices for a long series of 
years. so thit the contracts made this year to be paid in fifty 


pay them then than they would if paid now. 
notapply to gold. Gold never hasbeenfair. It is a tyrant, tak- 
ing advantage of necessity. All understand that both gold and 


silver would make a more flexible currency than gold alone. | 


Therefore the two combined do not answer the true definition 
of a ‘sound currency,” but they approximate to it more nearly 
than gold alone, because the two are 


ple may require. 
A “sound currency” means a currency that will give employ- 


ment to all labor, supply the demands of every industry, and | 


enable every man that strives for a dollar, honestly and indus- 
triously, to obtain it. If this is not the definition of a ‘‘ sound 
currency,” then, sir, | am not in favor of a sound currency. 


THE WEST AND SOUTH DEMAND EQUITY. 


On the 22d day of April, 1866, JOHN SHERMAN said in the Sen- | 


ate of the United States: 


Before we return to specie payments the debt ought to be funded. It can 
not be funded on as favorable terms after we return to specie payments. 


The very abundance of the currency obviously enables us to fund the debt | 


at a low rate of interest; and it is just and right, as the debt wascontracted 
upon an inflated currency, that upon that currency the debt ought to be 
funded in its present form. 

Nearly two years later Mr. SHERMAN pointed with pride, in a 
speech made February 24, 1868, to the above extract. 


Continuing his speech in the Senate February 24, 1868, Mr. | 1 ‘ - : 
|} able to explain to their constituents the wherefore of 
| changes, and I hopeI may be pardoned for suggesting to their 


SHERMAN said, speaking of the power given the Secretary of the 
Treasury in 1866 to fund the national debt: 


Within two years he [the Treasurer] contracted the legal-tender currency 
$160,000,000, and the plain United States notes over $40,000,000 (making a con 
traction of the noninterest-bearing debt of over two hundred millions) 

At the time this law was passed, April 12, 1866, the total amountof 5-20 bonds 
was $666,000,000, and the great mass of the debt was in what are called cur- 
rency obligations, the principal of which undoubtedly could have been paid 
in currency 

selieving. as he did [the Treasurer], that the best way to resumption of 
specie payments was by rapid and steady contraction of the currency, he 
entered upon his policy, 

Now, what has been the result? Why, sir, in April, 1866, the price of gold 
was 125. It had steadily declined from the close of the war until it had 
reached its lowest point in April, 1866, the time of the passage of this law 
(funding act and resumption acts). 

What was the result? From that time to this gold has advanced, varying 


between 130 and 140, and has never from that day to this reached the price | 


at which it stood at the passage of this act 


Are we any nearer specie payments now than then? Not at all. 


Now, sir, what has been the policy of thisGovernment? First, 
our floating and noninterest-bearing debt has been taken up 
and funded into an interest-bearing debt, while the interest- 
bearing debt hus been allowed to run and been continued. 

Almost every dollar of our war debt was payable in silver, and 
our Government has steadily, stealthily, and in violation of the 
rights of our people, year after year, made it a gold debt, and to- 
day, sir, we are asked to put the finishing touches upon this 
masterpiece of villainy by stopping the coinage of silver as 
money. 

[ will quote a portion of the law under which legal-tender 
notes were issued: 

Such notes herein authorized shall be receivable in payment of all taxes, 
internal-revenue duties, excise, debts, and demands of every kind due the 
United States, except duties on imports; and all claims and demands against 
the United States, of every kind whatsoever, except for interest upon bonds 
and notes which shall be payable in coin, and shall also be lawful money and 


a legal tender in payment of all debts. public and private, within the United 
States, except duties on imports, and interest as aforesaid. 


I know it will be argued by the opposition that the legal ten- 
der there authorized to be issued was limited to $150,000,000, but 
before the bonds were issued that limitation was removed. By 
act of Congress, dated March 3, 1863, the legal-tender act of Feb- 
ruary 25, 1862, was amended and enlarged. 

We find in the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Chase, published December, 1863, the following: 

On that day, March 3, 1863, the act to provide ways and means for the sup- 
port of the Government ‘received the approval of the President [Lincoln 
and became alaw. In addition to various provisions for loans, it containe 
clauses repealing restrictions, affecting the regulation of the five-twenties, 


and thus disengaging that important loan from the embarrassment which 
had previously rendered it almost unavailable. 

Almost immediately after this enlarging act was passed the 
Secretary of the Treasury sold the bonds, and “they were sold 
under a basis of currency of $450,000,000,” says JOHN SHERMAN 
in his speech to which I refer. 
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broader and enable the | 
Government to enlarge and contract as the demands of the peo- | 
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SHERMAN further says, in that speech (see Congressi: 
Globe, part 5, Thirty-ninth and Fortieth Congresses): 

[say that equity and justice are amply satisfied, if we redeem these | 
in the same money, of the same intrinsic value, it bore at the time the 
issued. 

Gentlemen may reason about this matter over and over again, and 
can not come to any other conclusion; at least, that has been my con: 
after the most careful consideration. Senators are in the habit som 


| in order to defeat the argument of an antagonist, of saying this is 
} | diation. 
years would require the same amount of labor, and no more, to | 


This definition can | 


Why, sir, every citizen of the United States has conform: 
business to the legal-tender clause. 

SHERMAN was speaking of greenbacks then; they have no 
trinsic value. 

[t will be seen that the entire debt was payable in coin. 

I wish, sir, to adopt Mr. SHERMAN’S views as thereexpres 
as my views now, and toapply them to silver, which is 
money, and when coined a legal tender for all debts. 

Gentlemen roar dishonor, repudiation, dishonest dollar 
Will you hear our Western farmers and miners when they s 
that this debt must be paid with labor and products which 
fallen more than silver? In other words, silver as a comm 
will buy more of the products of the country and more of | 
than gold would buy in 1873. 

When I hear men talk of national disgrace, dishonor, an 
pudiation, I feel that I would be more than justified in rep 
**Shylock!” No, this would be unjust to Shylock, who 
wanted his pound of flesh; but extortioner, oppressor, t: 
robber. 

No, gentlemen, stop your rhetoric, stop your lofty per 
stop giving us sentiment, and give us argument; give us j 
allow us the right to pay our debts in both silver and gold 

There is something remarkable, Mr. Speaker, about the 
cal change of opinion upon the part of our distinguished st 
men and party leaders. And whatis most singular is that 
changes are always favorable to the money powers. 

Such men as SHERMAN and Carlisle, and a number of oth 
tinguished gentlemen not necessary to mention, I trust w 


stituents that they demand a solid reason for their conversion 
There is one other strong point to which I wish to refer be{ 
close, and that is, that our security holders all say that th: 
lInboring for our interests, for the interests of the labore 
they seem to lose their temper when the laborer views th: 
tion in a different light. 
If they really love us, if they are in good faith when the 


| of our interests, why do they notgive us some real solid evi 


of that regard? Why do they not say, ‘‘ We see that your 
ucts and your labor are bringing less and less each year, « 
order to place you on a par with us we will reduce the face « 
bonds, our mortgages, and the interest on our bonds and 

gages in exact proportion to the reduction of your product 

Why not bring forward a bill and push it through this | 
gress, for the purpose of relieving the debtors in this co 
that all debts shall be based on the price of leading pro 
at the time of the creation of the debt; and if products and 
go up, more dollars would be required to pay, while if pric 
down, less would be required in exact proportion. 

Horace White, in his fine literary paper read before the ‘ 
cago monetary convention held last June, discloses the dr 
claws when he says “ that nobody would be especially be 
by free silver but the debtor class.” Mark you, he co: 
that it would benefit the debtor class, but he goes on 
blandly, ‘‘ that Congress is not called upon to legislate fo 
debtor class.” 

Now, as the debtor class make up fully 90 percent of our p 
lation, it necessarily follows that we are called upon to leg 
for the 10 cent, or the creditor class. 

It was claimed on this floor by the distinguished gent|: 


from Maryland |Mr. RAYNER], and concurred in by a num) 
gentlemen on thit side of the House, that the way to co 
England to adopt a bimetallic standard was to adopt 


standard for the United States. I meanno offense, Mr. Sp 
when I say that this fallacy is too apparent to require s 
consideration. 
What! Compel England to do what we want her to do by « 
as she wants us to do? What would you say of ageners! c 
manding an army who would take his army into the camp o! 
enemy and surrender for the purpose of defeating his en 
Or what would you think of a Christian church which, f 
purpose of conyerting the Chinese to the Christian religion,\ 
adopt as their creed and articles of faith the Chines? reliz 
Or what would you think of a navigator who, starting to disco, 
the North Pole, would direct his ships toward the equator: 
There is only one theory upon which the argument of the gen- 
tleman can be based, and that is the starvation theory. Th 
might in long years win, but in winning in that way we sho 
sacrifice nine-tenths of the American people and send millions 
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f people throughout the world through starvation to pau] 
raves. The way to bring England to our view is to be broader 
and fairer; gain from her, as we can, the trade of Mexico and 
the South American states, India, China, Japan, and all the 
of the East. 

Let us have more money,allthe silver that Europe has, and we 
wllitake from England the mastery of the ocean, and the Starsand 
Stripes will be hailed with delight by the people of all nations, 
and ** Yankee Doodle ” and ‘* The Girl I Left Behind Me ” will be 
sune by American sailors in every seaport in the world. 

This proposition is not a mere idle suggestion, brewed by me 
for the oceasion of this discussion, but it isconcurred in by very 
able authorities. 

[ submit a few tables and extracts. 

The following table, sets forth, by means of Mr. Sauerbeck’s 
index-numbers, the striking contrast between the relative value 


rest 
it t 
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rope v t fe S starving ] stions, W ‘ \ 
cus 

(And again a leading daily paper of the city of Mexico,siys in 

ts iss t yf this week: 

\ oO r e all Latin-American nat i é ry 

th pre i vel T lepre ation 

1 I I ‘ i i i ‘ ) t , s > 
t I iter s acai t spl i wo 
a monetal league wilt e | é - I ? } rd 
America to Americans int irn for a freer entrance of raw materia 

Let us idopt on the other h .nd roid stendanrd and w will 
become the tail to England » fo yng 1 of veat nd 
become the til Oo Log ne Le ( ( \ 1d 
no gold-standard man cin giv s any idea w n we sh at 
out from under her dominion. 

I fully concur in the propesition that values rht to be - 
ured by more than one standard, but if they are to be meas d 
| by one standard; and one stand ird only, that standard, sir, ought 


of gold and silver in the years preceding and in the years fol- | 





to be labor. \ll debts, if paid by fixed standard, should be es 


lowing 1873: { timated by the amount of day’s Inbor it required to pay them. 

————— = | It would be fairer to the world to ascertain about how much 

Yearly Yearly | labor should bring in every department and calling of life, and 

Years from 1873 | index- Year on from 1873 index- when obligations are to be met, let the ecaleulation be made of 

back to 1854. | numbers on to 1892, numbers how mai Ss dass’ lahor. or the cauivalent thereto ta mouer 6 

of silver. of silver. | ay Ue As ’ 1“ ror . y or 

ee aioli ienianiisiin snnanst a other commodities, it would require to meet them. 

Ee ee ee NE so 97.4 On this basis there could be no cornering or monopolizing of 

ie coe 99.2 || 1874...... inde Rates. 9, 8 prices. : [am well aware, sir, that the money-lendersof the world 

svt avecenneonns 6 pe : oa na cnecees of os would fight such a plan to the de ith. But after all the hieher 

won AWeunrenn aes eo : ela oe ec 992 | and nobler idea of government is the benefit of the many, and 

DeiaiaiiniiGbes=<- Ee Oe ie ih scala cheat 86.4 | the fewfmust yield some of the advantages that they possess over 

I clean cian oe 99.7 || 1879 cece wneeae- 34.3 | the many for the common good of all. 

ar — : cant . <aeeeey oe We are told that the United States can not maintain bimet- 

at ee . 100.9 || 1882......... om 84.9} allism alone. France and the United States did maintain it for 

BOB... ee cene soance one . 101.1 || 1883._........-..2..-------- 83.1 | seventy years, and the United States is stronger now than the two 

ae o-*onneeaenennereee . a es = > | together were from 1803 to 1873. In fact, we maintained it in- 

ees eae mete. eS, 74.46 | dependently from 1792 to 1803, if the assertions of the gold- 

859 oe Se IN RU a siniein daneitciaieepamaneintatie 73.3 | standurd men are true. During the late war and for a number 

cee ~ so onsngagenghevedacoress +4 : a eee necnenacee= Ln ‘| of years thereafter we maintained a paper standard, being with- 

-—a, oe es CMR 72.4 | out both gold and silver, and we suffered no loss but gained by 

SUED «esa tenesidaiws a De Ae Mina Meine adipe-hn wetshi eisieniane 74.1 | the adoption of a paper standard. We have the power to stop 
06 on cde tednlald + scence | 4 9 i ee eee 65. 4 








This table gives, in parallel columns, for the years 1874-’92, 
the index numbers for the 45 commodities comprised in Mr. Sauer- 
beck’s computation, and the index numbers of silver for the same 
yeurs: 


ay : 3 | 
Mr. Sauerbeck’'s 


Mr. Sauerbeck’s 














| | 
index numbers. | | index numbers. 
nse | Dans 
Index | | Index | 
, | y > ! 
Years. eo | index | Years. —o © i rtee 
: number eset number 
iprincipal | -o ciear | principal a 
|commod- of silver commod- of silver 
ities. ities 
<eciieiiiidaetitaiceananitaiinaiitatt a — 
187 | 102 | 95. 8 76 | 83.3 
1875 96 93.3 72 79.9 
1876 95 | 86. 7 69 74.6 
1877 04 90. 2 68 73.3 
1878 87 86. 4 70 70.4 
1879 83 84.2 72 70.2 
le seis doin 88 85.9 | 72 | 78.4 
bail ange scents 85 85. 0 72 | 74.1 
| ‘ 84 84.9 | 68 | 65. 4 
1883 - R2 83. 1 











It is sufficient to note that in one case the index numbers show 
a fall from 102 to 68, and in the other a fall from 95 to 65. What 
more striking evidence could be looked for that the fall, all 
round, is the result of the rise of gold? 

Let us make friendly treaties with the silver nations of the 
earth. 
don Standard of a few days since, which is the leading organ of 
Knglish finances. It says: 

What if the United States should now join Mexico in declaring for the free 
coinage of silver, and throwing over gold as too dear? What if the two 
American continents held out the hand to Asia and said: ‘Let us have the 
white metal for our standard?” Chile, now hard-hit, would eagerly respond 
and all the states of South America and Mexico, with Japan and China and 
Java—in fact the whole mighty East (which cares little for Simla). Itisa 
great danger to which the present outburst of alarm and fear must not ren- 
der England oblivious. 

_ And again, the Mexican Financier, the leading paper to-day 
in all financial and governmental affairs of Mexico, says in its 
issue of July 22: 

If Europe demonetizes silver, if it refuses to exhaust every effort to adjust 
the two money metals, she will find her export trade with the younger na- 
tions of the New World and with the older countries of Asia steadily dimin- 
ishing, and her factories will close down in proportion to her loss of trade, 
while in China and India, and in all Latin America, manufacturing will be- 
come the favored investment for European capital. The nations which can 
feed themselves will surely begin to manufacture for themselves; while Eu- 


coining money when we have a satisfactory amount of money in 
circulation for our people, s.y fifty or sixty dollars per capita, if 


| we should ever reach that amount. 


| been made with reference to that ratio. 





I quote from a very significant editorial from the Lon- | 


Why, sir, if we coined all the silver, without loss, that comes 
out of our mines annually, and nobody believes that we would 
be seriously troubled with foreign silver, and there was no loss 
of money now in circulation, we would only add about a dollar 
per capita per annum more money to our circulation, and it 


| would take thiscontinued for twenty-five or thirty years to bring 


us up to $50 per capita. Besides, much of our silver would go 
abroad, if we wished to pay our debts with it, and we have a 
right to do so, at its coined value without any change in the 
amount the law now places in the silver dollar, and we ought to 
do that in order to use our own commodities and protect our- 
selves against the unjust demands of foreign creditors. 

Herewith I give a table of the silver and gold products of the 
world in 1892. [For table see next page.] 

This clearly shows that we ought to stand by silver in the in- 
terest of American productsand industry. I challenge any gen- 
tleman to produce in history an instance where any country has 
been injured by having too much silver, or whose decay has been 
traced or charged to an overburden of silver. Aye, more, I call 
upon the gold standard’advocates to point out what country has 
been injured by bimetallism, and in what way it has injured it. 

Iam radically opposed, sir, toa change in the present r.tio, 
for the reason that all debts and contracts now outstanding have 
Our bonds are p.yable 
in coin at the present ratio. The ratio throughout the world is 
snbstantially the ratio now existing in the United States, and 


why should we with our debts payable in silver, and the leiding 
siiver-producing country of the world, take the lead in deb:sing 
our own products? The mere mention of the fact ought to be 
sufficient to answer the objections to the present standard. 

Senator Plumb, himself a banker, but a p:triotic and honest 
Senator, si:id in the Senate of the United States, a littl ore 
than two years ago, that if the United States adopted f in- 
age there could be no question but what in a very short time 
the parity between gold and silver at its present ratioof coinage 
would be established all over the world. 

Judge Perkins, on this floor, in the best speech ever delivered 
by him, said with emphasis, ‘‘that every min, woman, and 
child knew that if we had free coinage of silver that in less 


than six months it would be on a parity with gold.” And Mr. 
Carlisle, the present Secretary of the Treasury, made substan- 
tially the same statements, at different times, once in +his House 
and once in the Senate. 

There is no valid reason given, nor can there be, why the 
United States should favor her debts being paid in gold where 
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World's production of gold and silver, calendar years 1590, 1891, and 1892 


[iSilogram of gold, $664.60. Kilogram of silver, $41.56. Coitning rate in United States silver dollars 
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they are payable in silver, and saying to the ever-exacting cred- 
itor, ‘‘ We will, as a mere matter of grace, 
than we contracted to give you.” 

{f you increase, sir, the number of grains which shall consti- 
tute a dollar in silver, at the same time and to the same propor- 
tion as I have shown by tables you will increase the burdens of 
the debtors throughout this country and throughout the world, 
because if the United States increases the ratio between gold 
and silver there can be no question but what Europe will imme- 
diately follow. 

Europe is awaiting now, sir, tosee what the United States will 
do with silver, and the great mass of the European people, from 
the best information, that I can gain, are hoping that the United 
States will stand by the silver dollar as it nowstands. Aye, sir, 
more than that. The single-standard men of England ‘and of 
Germany and of almost all of Europe are becoming more liberal 
in sentiment; in other words, they are being cured by experience 
of their gold * fetichism.” 

There seems to be a studied effort to deceive the people as to 
the amo wnt of silver coined in the United States prior to 1873. 
There was coined in round numbers by the mints of the United | 
States prior to 1873 $146,218,000. It is true thatof all thisamount 
only a little over eight millions was in silver dollars. But the 
Government of the United States had coined all the silver that 
had come to its miuts, but it needed the major portion for frac- 
tional currency. 

G —_ men of golden opinions who talk about paying cheap 
money to the widows and orphans who hold mortgages and bonds, 
even if their claim possessed the merit of truthfulness, are 
wholly forgetful for the widows and orphans that seek employ- 
ment and food and clothing, while the latter class outnumber 
the former in the ratio of a thousand toone in the United States 
alone. I may be wrong, sir, but I can not help feeling that the 
rights of the thousand ought first to be considered. The fact 
that the former class possesses mortgages and bonds is sufficient 
ev ‘ide nce that they do not require immediate relief. 

The true difficulty here and throughout all this broad land is 
unjust usury, the eallection of stupendous revenues on paper, 
with no real money behind it or honest capital to support it. 

If the money on which we are paying interest was all in cir- 
culation, there would be, and could be, no panic or financial 
trouble. Prices would be three to five times what they now 
are, labor would be employed at remunerative prices, and busi- 
ness would be in holiday attire. 

1 gather, sir, from the last November’s report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency that there is about $1,000,000,000 of 


give you more silvor | 
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The American people are aroused, weary of paying inter 
will not tamely submit to the compounding of interest- 
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Is there a single member of this House who does not feel at But wv lo not all see nd s 
this moment the awful responsibility that rests upon him? Only | coin f silve uuld go ag t wav in 






two days ago the newspapers chronicled that a procession of | final | ession. I[ am for the uncondition 
































laboring men gathered spontaneously, and marched thr L ( e of t ‘ se I b ‘ ( 
of 0 ir elties crying aloud, *‘ We ask not for ch irlty; we ask [or ediate cause of our present distress nd I belie 
work.” And when in this country the able-bodied, willing man, ealed it w 6 Dro tive. in the ¢ 
anxious to toil, can not find employment, it is time for us to look listress and sufferine te 
around and ascertain, if we can, the cause. et us go back to the 

In the papers this morning we read that away off in the West | if we can i evi 
the laboring men had consulted toget! *apdoul ! l my Ye i 1 
of employed men to W SI ing ton to ple La the repre- no r 
sentatives ol the people to relieve the distress that has com Lie . it Vv jnoLcon 
upon them. } country, DU Was p f { 

“When I left my quiet home in Ohio only a few weeks ago to | on both s. It lly was not 
come and take my place in this Congress the people there were | silver advocates wanted fre ace t 
generally employed. ‘The machinery in our mills was moving | willing to vote for the so- ed S n 
as usual, and everything indicated tivity, thrift, prosperity, | of 
and happiness. The tinancial distress, of which we had bl r ( se rel ed to, as y ) 
so much, had not reached that happy Ohio community where I | pro 3 , ire 
have lived so long. But only yesterday 1 received a tter from | 4.500.000 oun Mf Silv eV ' 0 
an old friend, from which I shall read a few lines to the Hous« Cre te edeen ~ 

There is not a plant running from Strasburg to Uhriehsv I rick | lon O1 1 sec ry ol : 
and tile works below Strasburg; the furnace and rolling mi Dove we | y ed he Sec uy « 
rolling mills, pipe works, nail wor and 1 ne-tils . 
and tile works at Midvale are all sh Low No o1 no no coll a . ° ’ 
tions [I tell you it looks blue ul tes to maint hn tne two met Oo 

That is but a picture of the desolation that is now extending ” - a a 
throughout the land. We have the anomalous spectacle pre- | “S206 DY *4' ” aie 
sented of the farmer in the West being unable to find a pratita- er eT ne : ae . wan ‘ 

arket for his wheat, while the laborers in the Exust ar am : vara ee GEO eee 

starving for bread. The President of the United States, con- 7 aay : ' . 
sidering the condition into which the people of the country - , a" pat, MP : 
have been thrown, has called this body together in extraordi- | » Ce G48 rouse a 
nary session, to the end that, if possible, relief may be afforded | P“Y'4e"! _ 
to our people. paid . l | a Oo 

And while arguments have been made on the one side and on | ““? 3) So aroun F wet y 
the other of the questions here under discussion, I have not yet | : to-day ne: 
heard the wisdom of our President in convening this extra ses- | ye ak eee S ; 
sion once culled in question. Gentlemen have criticised the rea- = ow 
son assigned by him for the distress that has fallen upon us, but -. aaa . ge er = " 
[ have not yet heard from the lips of a single member of this | , , , woes bull menace th 
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House any criticism upon his action in thus convening this | 
body. 

L take it, then, to be conceded by the members of this House 
that distress is abroad in our land, and of such a character that 
it has become necessary, for the first time in many years, for | notes. which had ever wm kept saere t ‘pose for 
the President of the United States to convene this body in ex- | which it had been create 


traordinary session. Isit not, then, the duty, the sacred duty,| Our own business men vellas the ‘iers of othe 


“ 


of every one of us to examine carefully the situation, and ascer- | had been watching the outeome of this policy, and w 






a 








tain, if possible, the cause that has produced it? Why and how that from th rst Dass ff this bill our publie credit was b 
has this calamity been brought about? And what, if any, rem- | othep oy ; nts considered—well, if not a little ‘‘ shaky, 





edy will correct the evil? least COL on to bear wat ne. Sothe nt their ex 
if we can ascertain the cause, it seems to me, then, that it is ot so liberal in inv ne in our 3, and when 
the duty, the sworn duty, of every member of this House to en- | ,))). ' 3 had 1 encroached upon to about the tune of 













deavor as best he ean to provide aremedy. I know that mem- | e- on ) in to return our secur , i * wou none 
bers of the opposite sides, from force of habit, I suppose, seem of us ; 
to act as flint and steel upon each other. And even in a non old hus being withdrawn fr ( 
partisan question like this, it seems impossible to overcome this | +4 = those of oO oul nd 
: habit unless the question could be made toassume some tangib! Pes i our silver, it beea n 
: form and be labeled, ‘‘ nonpartisan,” ‘‘ nonexplosive,” or with | were | ince th t ' no 
. some such peaceful device. 1 at a , nt p 
lt was said long ago that ‘‘A rose by any other name would | j16 ns who cia dt rd of ¢ 
smell as sweet.” And I say that no matter whether a man be h sal a Te ada 
5 named Populist or Republican or Democrat, when calamity has | j2¢ ¢ ah el rhe fo . 1 to i 
, come upon his country he can, and he should, forget past party ' ithdrew their m f bh 



























I v l ) 1; =" 7 ) ; 
f +} } ~~ : . : }; balls O iny nt 
E the purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law. I have lis- |. at aise of cor 0 ; oO 
Fe tened attentively to the learned and ingenious arguments that if soa tak ain rie! i une, rm 
c have been made by gentlemen on this floor during their dise sense Ss to ithdrawal of m« rom 
E sion of the pending bill, and yet I believe that yriefe sand hoarding it me one} ruth ' 
I We Las best argume nt on the sub ect is the messige of t 16 Pre 5 het than ge d.” nd I think IT have ly « onstr 
‘ ident of the United States to this body. How forcible the con- that this lo . fia ce is direct trac hle to t 
i . “ i that toils SS OF Cf laence I 
sluding clause: 
Fi. cluding clause: ng clause of the Sherman law. 
3 earnestly recommend the prompt repeal of the provisions of the a Only by the prompt repeal of this v nm we t i fi- 
passed July 14, 1890, authorizing the purchase of silver bullion, and tha we en ae . Beil a , : ‘ 
al other legislative action may put beyond all doubt or mistake the intentionand | “eNCe < 3 lg genial JEL eer oan 
r ability of the Government to fulfill its pecuniary obligations in mons y ul has been withdrawn from the | restore | ) ea r 
ersally recognized by all civilized countri the wheels of 1e manufactor ! 1 18 ) importan 
Yar = . 1 . c > ‘ . a 4 4 + 4 ‘ “ « f > ay 
We have all studied, more or less, the subject of finance, of | of all, give employment tothe thon rave been throw! 
Which the silver question is a branch, and are willing to do what | out of work, befo Ors | inter l 18 OU! 
We believe is best for the country. [ do not believe—I can not | and very impo ( 3 to do: 1} this is ] ; 
hs 6 . - = . , . 4t.2 4 iHir 4 ‘ } ‘ + ‘ 
believe—that any man possessing the confidence of his people re- | the first thing, to ind eth todo i 0 1b with 





quisite to obtain a seat in Congress would commit the crime of | all our might.” 
plunging the country into a financial panic, with all its concomi- Why should we experiment further? This act is acknowl- 
tant evils. edged to have been unwise from the beginning. And the Sena- 
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tor from Ohio, whose name is wrongfully, he says, attached to 
this bill, stated a few days ago in the Senate that this act was 
adopted to defeat a bill for the free coinage of silver. The his- 
tory of this bill being well known, as I said before, we need not 
revert to it further, unless to emphasize the fact that at its pas- 
sage s considered the lesser of two evils. And now, after 
finding what an immense amount of evil it contained, and that 
the people are crying out against it, we are asked to try in its 
stead what was at that time considered the greater evil. And 
yet we, as intelligent men, are asked to do this thing! 

W hat great patience—and alas! what short memories we pos- 
sess. We need precept upon precept. Weneed tocultivate and 
refresh our memories by going back into the the history of 
finance and the evolution of money. Among uncivilized nations 
we find many articles used as money that were very inconvenient 
of transportation, such as oxen, hides, salt, tobacco, ete. Some 
of the Indians, at the time of the discovery of this country, were 
far in advance of other rude nations, in that they had a real 
money made from shells, called ‘* wampum.” 

irom these rude forms have been evolved our present gold, 
silver, and nickle coins. Owing tothe fluctuating and declining 
values of silver in the last twenty years and the greater stability 
of gold, and the belief that gold will never be produced in quanti- 
ties sufficient to materially affect its value, have made the latter 
the standard of value for great commercial nations, while silver 
became the standard of value of weaker nations. Commerce, in- 
dependent of any nation, has selected gold as its standard of 
value and diseredited silver. 

This irresistible law of evolution alone is responsible for this, 
und we are powerless to change it. It onlyremains for us to de- 
cide whether we shall stand with the strong, powerful nations of 
the earth, and adopt gold as our standard, or by adopting silver 
be classed with such nations as China, Mexico, Argentine Re- 
public, and so forth. For my part I prefer to join hands with 
the great nations of the earth. Until 1870 the annual production 
of silver was less than half that of gold (coinage value), and the 
price, consequently, $1.30 per ounce, the ratio being about 154 
to l. 

Now, although the production of gold has not materially in- 
creased, the se ape may of silver is so great that the parity of 
the two metals is about 27to 1. The United States coinage ratio 


it w 


being 16 to 1, is about 40 per cent above the world’s market price. 
What does this teach us? Plainly thatsupply and demand have 


to do with the regulation of the price of silver, as well as with 
the price of wheat, cotton, and so forth. As the production of 
silver far exceeds the demand for it, notwithstanding the four 
and one-half million ounces per month that the United States 
Treasury is forced, by this obnoxious law, to buy, the price has 
necessarily fallen. 

Time has shown that this law has entirely failed to restore the 
position of silver; and yet, after this costly experiment has so 
utterly failed to accomplish what the silverites desired, and in 
the face of the great loss the Government has sustained, they 
ask it, the Government, todo more. They ask it to try the ex- 
periment of free coinage. What right has our Government to 
tax the whole country for the benefit of one industry, or to im- 

yeril the business interestsof the people? Isnot this class legis- 

fation? And if the silver advocates can not see it in this light, 
if they still maintain that free coinage will accrue to the benefit 
of the whole people, is it not our duty to call a halt to this experi- 
menting? 

We have heretofore acted too much on the defensive, but the 
time has come when we must change our tactics, and, acting up 
to the courage of our convictions, vigorously attack this law and 
driveitfrom ourstatutes. Ifwedothis, unconditionally, we shall 
have won a lasting victory over free coinage, and no unlimited 
purchase act will again trouble us, at least while the history of the 
Sherman law remains fresh in the memory of the people. Butif 
we compromise with the silver advocates—if we adopt a ratio of 
16, or 18, or 20 toone, we only allow thisexperimenting to be begun 
over again. For if we give the ratios of the intrinsic values of 
silver to gold to-day, we are not sure that it will be the correct 
‘atio for next month, next week, or even for to-morrow. Wecan 
not do what no other nation has been able to do, make gold and 
silver circulate together unless we limit the amountof the latter. 

According to Gresham's economic law, an inferior money tends 
to drive out a superior money from the country; and a country 
persisting in a free or unlimited coinage of silver would soon 
drive out gold and would be forced to adopt a silver basis. It is 
claimed by some, who are able to judge impartially, that we 
have been terribly near this calamity ourselves. ‘‘Forewarned 
is forearmed.” Let us see to it that our legislation is such that 
we will steer clear of this danger in the future. And as it was 
said in this House last Friday, by an eminent advocate of free sil- 
ver, that France had been able for a period of seventy years (from 
1803 to 1873) to maintain the parity of the two metals at the 
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ratio of 154 to 1, let us quote what Chevalier, the distinguished 
French economist, the great champion of silver in his day, says 
on this subject: a 

In the year XI (1803), when the law of seventh Germinal was « 
which established for a temporary standard the ratio of | to 154 betw: 
two metals, this ratio actually existed in the commercial world; b 
by little it changed, and soon gold came to be worth ordinarily a little ; 
than fifteen and one half times as much as silver—it has sometim 
worth alittle above sixteen times as much. This discrepancy, w 
usually been about 1} per cent (that is, one-half of that which manil« 
self from 1726 to 1785), would have had no effect if the provision of 
had been correct. On the contrary, it had a very considerable effec 
ficed to retire gold from circtlation. 

A few years after the passage of the law of the year XI gold beca 
scarce that people had to buy it of the money-changers when they wa: 
carry that kind of cash on their journeys. In fact, the circulation of th: 
metals side by side, which Gaudin flattered himself that he should es 
by means of the coinage of pieces denominated twenty francs and forty 
had ceased to exist shortly after the year XI, and twenty-five year 
that date the circulation consisted of silver only.—La Monnaie 

And free coinage at any of the proposed ratios would drive ou 
gold and bring us to silver monometallism, creating distrust, ; 
ger, and bankruptcy. 

Mr. Speaker, I say that this so-called Sherman act is wrong 
The silver-producing miners of the West were seeking a market 
for their bullion; and by this compromise a market was given to 
them. This Government has no more right to buy up the | 
lion of those silver producers in the West than to open am irket 
for the fire clay and iron ores of the miners in my region of Ohio, 
or for the wool and the wheat of the farmers of that State. 

If this Government is going to buy up silver bullion, in order 
to give th. miners of the West a market for it, I want it to come 
into my section of Ohio and give us a market for the iron ore 
and the fire clay and the wool and the wheat of our people. 

Now, it seems strange to me in view of these facts that 
tlemen can have any hesitancy in regard to their duty in t 
premises. In this condition of things—this piling up of 
in our vaults, this draining of our Treasury of its gold, this 
of confidence which has been created by this unwise legislatio: 
how can this country hesitate for a moment to undo that f 
wrong? Our duty to ourselves, our duty to our people, our | 
to this nation, it seems to me, demands that this unwise : 
speedily repealed. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there is another thing that I have noticed 
in the course of this debate, and it is this: While so many able 
gentlemen have attacked the wisdom of this act which is now 
sought to be repealed, while so much has been said ag.in 
while so many logical reasons have been given why it should be 
removed from the statute book as speedily as possible and with- 
out condition, the furthest that gentlemen on the other side hive 
gone has been to attempt to attribute our distresses to other 
causes. 

Who, on this floor has raised his voice in defense of this un- 
wise act which we now seek to repeal? Who is there on this 
floor that has said it is a wise piece of legislation? Who upon 
this floor has said that he believed that this act should stil! re- 
main on our statute books? 

Is it possible that we have come to this? That an act of !evis- 
lation, condemned by so many and defended by none, is siil! to 
be retained upon the statute books of this great nation as « law 
of these United States? It seems to me, sir, that when this act 
is so universally condemned, and where no voice can be found 
that will raise itself to tell us of the good that it has done, that 
that of itself should settle the case in this emergency. 

But here is a piece of legislation which no one seeks to def 
which has been productive of at least no good (for if it his 
productive of any good gentlemen have failed to point out to 
wherein it consists}; an act of legislation indefensible, ac 
edged to be a makeshift, acknowledged to be wrong, with: 
spirit if not without the letter of your Constitution, and y: 
no apology for it whatever, gentlemen say ‘‘ unless we ¢1! 
what we want” this shall remain still the law of the land. 

There is a time coming, and that before long, when gent!eme! 
who seek to retain upon the statute books of this countr) 
productive of so much mischief as that will hear from the peo 
ple in thunder tones. It will not be the thunder tones so wel! 
depicted by a gentleman on yesterday, that came from Mount 
Sinai amid the thunders and lightnings of the Almighty 
self, but it will be the thunder tones of an outraged people w 
rights have been invaded, on whose shoulders wrongful burdens 
have been imposed, who are groaning beneath the load of c.lim- 
ity and of distress hurled upon them, and these people wil! s 
in thunder tones to the representatives of the people who - 
refuse to give them relief in this hour of their sorest trial. 

Can it be possible that the Representatives of this great ntl 
shall determine that although they honestly believe this les!> 
lation to be unwise, although they honestly believe it is produc 
tive of injury to the country, although they honestly believe 
that this legislation ought to be repealed by this House, yet tht 
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they will take advantage of the distress of the people of this land 
ond refuse to lift this burden from their shoulders unless they 
ean have something else in its place” 

[ came into this Hall last night to listen to the arguments that 
should be made upon the other side of this question, and was 
om m the State of Kansas{Mr. SIMPSON]. He said that there 
was a conspiracy to bring about the repeal of this law. 


[ say, sir. that in my humble opinion if there were aconspiracy | 


abroad in this land against the rights of the people, a conspiracy 
to put upon the shoulders of the people burdens too heavy to be 
porne, a conspiracy to make the coming winter one of the worst 
that the American people have ever seen, and to make its days 
and nights resound with the wailings of the poor laborer, the 
skilled mechanic, and the toiling farmer, 
be no more effectual to bring about these 
tion on our statute books of this so-calle:! 

I heard it said the other day that the | 
be ‘Home, Sweet Home.” ButI say thet that will not be the 
ery that will go forth from the lips of the laborers next winter 
if this act shall remain in force. It will not be the old, sweet 
hymn that our mothers used to sing and that we loved so well, 
“Home, Sweet Home,” that has for every man an undying at- 
traction, no matter how humble that home may have been; but 
the cry that will go forth from the lips of the laborer next win- 
ter, as he tramps in search of work, if this act shall continue to 
be the law, will be, ‘‘ I have no home.” ; 

To-day all over this land there are people who buta few weeks 
ago were in happy homes—everywhere husbands and fathers, 
willing to work, surrounded by wives and children whom they 
loved, men with brawny arms that were willing to work to main- 
tain themselves and their loved ones—and to-day, with the mills 
and the machinery of the country idle, the farmer without proper 
market for his crops, amid the idleness and desolation that has 
been brought on throughout all sections of the country, they are 
at this time standing surrounded by their families wondering to 
Heaven what they shall do next. 

This is the condition, while we are here to-day with so many 
of these chairs unfilled, somany of us giving but little attention 
to arguments, and weighing but little the burdens and miseries 
that are brought down upon our honest, peaceful people. The 
farmers, the mechanics, the laborers, are wondering this after- 
noon what this House of Representatives is doing for their re- 
lief. 

Many are crying for bread, and if we do not give them back a 


things than the reten- 
Sherman act. 


stone, shall we say tothem, ‘* We have heard yourcry; we know | 


your wants: we know wherein lies the root of all this trouble; 
we have still our convictions: we have determined that in this 
grandest nation on God's earth, whose granaries are teeming with 
grain, whose hills are filled with mineral wealth, whose people 
are free, and intelligent, and strong, idleness shall continue, 
misery and want increase, and the credit of ourcountry shall be 
sunk down to perdition itself. 

Mr. TRACEY. Mr. Speaker, it is now nearly 5 o’clock, and 
I ask unanimous consent that the session be extended until the 
centleman shall have finished his remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without any objection that order will be 
made. 

There was no objection, 


Mr. RICHARDS. I thank the House for the courtesy extended. 
When I rose to talk, considering the many arguments that have 
been made, and knowing from my own experience the patience 
required to listen to all of these arguments, I had not intended 
to detain the House at length. From the beginning of this de- 
bate I have been promptly in my seat at the opening of the daily 
session. I have not left the House until each day’s session has 
closed. I have endeavored to hear all that was said,and I know 
from my own experience the patience it takes to sit here through- 
out the day and listen to the arguments that are made. 

But, Mr. Speaker, this House should have patience. This is 
an hour when the American people are entitled to patience on 
the part of their Representatives in this House. The time is 
now here when members of this House should not seek their own 
personal comfort. This isa time when members of this House 
should forsake self for the good of the people of this land. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, believing that the industries of the 
people of this country, the welfare of all our people, rich and 
poor—believing that the welfare of the farmer upon his farm, of 
the merchant behind his counter, of the mechanic and laborer, 
that the interests of all our people, both high and low, demand 
the unconditional repeal of the Sherman act—believing this, 
and that it is for the interest of the people of my district and 
my State, and the people of this nation, I shall vote against free 
coinage at any ratio, and for the unconditional repeal of the 
Sherman act. [Applause.] 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted 
To Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina, for five days 
count of important business. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee |[M LICH- 
ARDSON] will discharge the duties of the Chair at the ev: ‘ 
session. 

And then, pursuant to the special order (at 5 
minutes p. m.,) the House stood in recess unt 


lo 
ng 


ind 7 


. o'clock p. m. 


o’clock 


EVENING SESSION. 

The recess having expired, the House 
8 o'clock p. m. by Mr. RICHARDSON of T 

Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the: 
for a financial pxnic in this country, except 
of unwise, legislation. 

There can be no other excuse givenin this, the richest nation 
in the world. 

The trouble now is the want of confidence in this Administra- 
tion and the majority of this Congress 

This distrust is not limited to the financial question alone, 
to others equally as great; but the silver questien being 
before the House for settlement, remarks should be limite 

Are you surprised at this want of confidence when the IP 
dent of the United States disregards the platform upon which 
he was elected; when it is doubtful whether or not members of 
this House will vote in accordance with the promise made t > the 
people by their party; when members belonging toa party that 
has pretended to be a friend to silver say, as did the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. RAYNER], ‘‘ that he is not in favor of coin- 
ing another silver dollar?” Duplicity is a deadly assassin of 
confidence. 

Iam ata loss to understand how these gentlemen claim to be 
in favor of maintaining the parity between gold and silver when 
they support a measure which prevents the further coinage of 
a silver dollar. 

I believe the only way to maintain the parity between gold 
and silver is to put a dollar’s worth of gold in a gold dol ind 
| a dollar’s wo. th of silver ina silver dollar, open the mints to 
their free coinage and make them a full legal tender; but silver 
should be measured by its true value, and not by a fictitious value. 

There can be no doubt but that both the old parties promised 
the free coinzge of silver at its true ratio with gold. 

Should the citizens of Colorado, Montana, Nevada and other 
silver-producing States be forced to beg for the privilege of coin- 
ing their silver bullion when it isa right clearly given them 
by the Constitution of this country? 

When it was a promise mede them by both the old political 
parties? 

When a large majority of the citizens of this country, outside 
the silver-producing States, are in favor, yes, demand, the use of 
silver coins, and the free coinageof silver atits true ratio to gold? 

‘phat silver has depreciated in value no one will deny, but there 
are several reasons for it, namely, the increase in production, 
improved machinery, and others, but no little of it was due to 
unfriendly legislation. 

The world produced silver of the coinage value of $81,800,000 
in 1873, and of $196,605,200 in 1892. It produced gold of the 
value of $96,200,000 in 1873, and of $130,816,609 in 1892. 

The United States produced silver of the coinage value of 
$39,200,000 in 1880, and of $74,898,900 in 1892. It produced gold 
of the value of $36,000,000 in 1880, and of $33,000,000 in LS89 

When the gentleman from Colorado |Mr. PENCE] says that 
**the transaction of 1873 was done covertly and secretly by fraud,” 
| and in that way passed the Senate and House, and thatthe mem- 
bers did not know what they were doing, he does every man who 
wis then a member an injustice, and casts a serious reflection 
upon the members of that body. 

[ have nothing to say in defense of the act of 1873: in fact, I 
believe it was one of the greatest mistakes ever made; but, after 
examining the records, I am convinced that the Members and 
Senators knew what they were voting for, but they did not know 
the effect it would have upon this country. 

Then, again, they did not know that there would be such a 
large increase in the product of silver, they did not know that 
the silver men would be asking for the privilege of free coinage, 
for they had refused to take advantage of the law that gave them 
the right to have their silver bullion coined prior to 1873, be- 
cause if was worth more in builion than it was inecoins. And 
the silver men by their conduct, were, to a limited extent re- 
| sponsible for the act of 1873. 

But they should be forgiven if they will promise not to be 
guilty of the same conduct again. 

It must be remembered that there had been but about *,000,- 

| 000 silver dollars coined prior to 1873, that there was coined, 
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ir prior thereto, but a small amount of silver half dollars, | age of halves, quarters, and dimes. as is shown by the repo 
quartors, and dimes, and that after 1873 there was a large num- | the Director of the Mint for 1892. The table on page 245 of 
ber of trade dollars coined, and a large increase in the coin- | report I ask to be made a part of my remarks. 


Silver coinage af the mints of the United States from 1844 to 1892. 


[From the report of the Director of the Mint for 1892.] 


rade + : Quarter | Twent 
: ollars alf dollars. | ; ‘'y 
dollars. Dollat Half dollars | dollars. cents. 


Half 


1844 ssidihodeeal #20, 000 #1, 885, 500. $290, 300, 00 
1845 ‘ si ienben 24, 500 341, 500. 230, 500.00 | 
1846 the a 169, 600 2, 257, 000 500. 00 
1847 . ~ 140. 750 F . 000 500. 00 | 
1848 anni woke 15, 000 , 880, 000. 86, 500. 00 
1849 12, GU , 781, 000 5 (0. 60 
18h eat a ae sae , BOK 341, 500. 50.7 ” 
18: ; o 1, 300 301, 375. 
185 ; ‘ OF 1, 100 565. 
DSK ae biel aete 46, 110 2, 480, 354. 
1854 eainades anti 33, 140 : 000 


8S a aaeaes 5 aes 26, 000 2, 288, 725, 

1S a hae aii sll ad as 63, 500 | , 808, 500 

1853 ; ae scr 94, 000 | , 482, 000, 

1858 a _ oii sale aia } 5, 998, 000, 

1859 a eetiees: i 636. | 00 | 2 O74, 000, 

1860 ae red ae 733 930 | : 850, 

1861 hamasiieiein a 78, 500 | 2, O78, 950. 

18s2 ingen palette a aia . 12, 090 | 802, 176. 

1863 ena aa 7 a ee 709, 880, 48, O15. 
RAY es a *. : , 170 
186i Filed cine aia Ra de eee 
1R66 


1867 





593, 450, 25, 075 
899, 812. . 381 
, 162. 5 , 156. 


1849 

1k70 

1871 . aise ee 

1872 a . 118, 600 
1873 : push uditbalink tee $1, 225, 000 | ar 600 
1874 PEO ae 4, 910, 000 | P 

1875 ; ‘ 7 ay 6, 279, 600 |... 3, B75 6265, 598 
187 ‘ acetal 6, 192, 150 |... 51, 575. i 287. § , 180 
1877 . : aaa | 4sies2'710 |..-..- , 540, 255. 6, 024, 927. 50 | 102 
1878:....... ba Pe 4, 259,900 |” “GB. 45, 8 726, 200. , 200. 120 
1879 sa Ste i | 1, 541 ‘ ; : 

1880 tas oe: ee See 1, 987 27. 29 

1881 dive he 960 27) 927. 975 
1882 ale 1,007 | 27,474, 100 
1883 : oe ao pees 979 | 28,470,089 
1884 ee ae Se ee oe eos 28, 136, 875 | 
es veel .| 28, 697, 767 
1886 Ss -enneece pan ocanbinieniinhatiiee Guid aihatiennciiaael! an 
1887 satiate te ite eater 3, | 


960. 23, 150, 0€ 70, 660 , 930. 
: 23, O85, ie B2, 15 26, 830 
8, 255. ; } 82, 493. 
762, | 261, O4f | 189, 247.5 
, 190, 50 | ve 3,329.10 | 51, 880. 00 | 
, 975. 3 i 


} 865 = ; ‘ es couse its a -- - 70 : 769, 100, 31, 500, 2" 62% 00 8, 295. 
} 
© | 
| 
| 
| 


| 
a 


iS8ke . aie eaniiceel iiiidiod 31, 990, 833 306, 708. § 

1880 vei nas : J | 34, 651, 811 3,177.7 

1890 oan save nennin oie 38, 043, 004 | : 5. 20, 147.5 

1891 . sim sie a 23, 562, 735 1, 551, 150, 

1892 ate | 33, 245 2, 960, 331. 1, 695, 365. 5 


85, 965, 02 | | 425,908,223 | 124,587,271.50| 43, 965,808.50|  271,000| 27, 645,802.40 | 4,880, 219.40 | 


*Includes $475,000 in Columbian Exposition coins. 
. 


Notwithstanding all this, silver has declined in value, and for | Highest, lessest, and average pri @ of silver bullion, and value of a si 
. . . | ullion value « nited Sta 8 oll ad cx erci ‘atio 
Sas ceneee ers not be fair to open the mints to free coinage | gold by fiscal sare, 1874 to to sane. iver dollar, and commercial ratio of 
» the old ra | ssiereienseniaianaestieetaprehacipet saad 
Let Congress pass a bill, giving the relief promised, upon the | Bullion 
silver question in either of the platforms of the two great par- Average|,!auiva- | Equiva- | Value of 
ties of this country, and confidence willbe restored uponthiscae | _ London ap vedas len’ ve State: 
great, interesting, and vital question. No other measure will — —— Low- peice p Tlounce with! “ounce: ver del 
satisfy the people. Let this Congress fail to pass a free-coinage | 7°™* | S* | SS | oUne® | exchange | based on |** 3*' 
measure at what it believes to be the true ratio, and let it fail to [ -96. | Sipe | average: afi 
take steps to maintain the parity of the value of the two metals, jae adi) Alem 
and the people will lose confidence in party promises. 
It is surprising that so many good people were “ taken in” by 
the promise of the Democratic party, to be carried out by Cleve =  B7ELS | Gi. e847 | 80.9 
land, for he never intended to keep it. Cleveland was never for | 1975-76-77! 50 52. 730 | “bind 08 
free coinage at any ratio. 876-"77 58} 50} St 812 - 20154 | 20191 | 
The people will never be satisfied with free coinage at 16 to 1, | ig7a-79.""| Bela i | so bes aa oe 
for that would drive gold from this country. They would not be | 187980...) 53} 51g 52. 218 . 14436 | » 14397 | 
satisfied with the single gold standard, for that will destroy one , a a oo - 1388 - 13508 
of the greatest industries of this country. sa2-'83_ eee | go. | aaa "11828 : oe 
Should not this Congress, then, provide for the free coinage 51g. 50,4 50, 791 | 11390 11529 
of a legal-tender dellar at a ratio that will remove fiat value? 5-86. rh | 4s = oa | ‘- rs 4 
For thirteen years prior to 1892 the average ratio between the | !88-'s’- % | 44.943) =. 983 - 98148 
two metals was a little over 19 to 1; in 1892 it was about 24} to 1; "89." "| at fits = 499 98163 | * oaB10 
but silver has been laboring under too great a disadvantage for 49" | ae" | 48-196 96883 | loess) 
the last two years to justify taking into consideration its value | 1890°91---| 54) | 43) | 47.714 - OF195 | - 08780 | 0588 
for that period. : 4 : 4g e = = oor ae oo 
ia- OS... +s} 30} . 375 . 84123 . 84263 | . 65063 
T request, published asa part of my remarks, the following table 34, | 83.000 . T2471 - 72087 . 56052 
showing the ratio of silver to gold each year from I874 to 1893— | ~ pasasuny ae ot sleek aitacs? 
table issued by the Bureau of the Mint: Bureau of the Mint, August 1, 1898. 
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With free coinage, silver will increase in value, and under all 
the circumstances would it not be fair to let the ratio fixed 
at 20 to 1 and create a commission, with authority tochange the 
ratio if it shall at any time be found to be too great or too smal 

Protect the holders of the silver dollars now in circulation by 
them a full legal tender at their value until re- 


pe 


making face 
dee od. 
To prevent any great loss in recoining 


in circulation and those in the Treasury 


dollars now 


the silver 
, provide that a sufficient 


number of them be coined into si ibsidiary silver coins, at their 
present weight and fineness, to give this country $150,000,000 of 


this class of coins. 

if the ratio should be found to be too great, then let the silver 
dollars be redeemed at their face value, but prohibit any indi- 
vidual, company, or corporation from having dollars recoined at 
i. lower ratio, 
Let the mints be opened for fre 

used in the redemption of the silve er 

ation and also, when agreeable to the parties concerned, issue 
. for the bullion as it is received at the mint. 

et the Secretary of the Treasury to have coined into sil- 
ver dollars the silver bullion now owned by the Government as 
fast as he may deem it expedient (a serious — ection to the 
meesures offered is that no provision is made for the coinage of | 


»cOinage, issue c oin certificates 


dollars now in circu- 


the bullion now owned by the Government); 
Provide for the use of silver upon an equal footing with gold, 
in the redemption of all coin certificates. 
nit the banks to hold 75 per cent of their reserve in silver 
dollars, and repeal the act of July 14, 1890. 


[ have pre pared a bill upon this line, but asthe gentlemen on 
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the other side of the House have arranged that all bills upon | 


this question shall be introduced by them, members on this side 
can get theirs before the public only by asking leave to print. 

Or iv people are asking for more money, but they want *‘ every 
dollar, gold, silver, or paper issued, tobe as good as any es ” 
They believe gold and silver coins, and paper redeemabk 
| and silver, to be the only desirable money of this country. 
Vhat objection c 
sane the two metals? The extreme gold and the extreme sil- 
ver men ean give no valid reason. 

Why should we consult the wishes of other countries so long | 

they will not be fair? 

‘alee 1 is perfectly able to take care of herself; she produces 
more silver than any aaa nation in the world, and yet we are 
asking, What India is going todo? What Great Britain is go 
ing todo? What Germany and Fr: ance are going to do? 

Their action may affect the price of silver a little, but not much; 


not 


go 


enough to justify this codntey in refusing to use it longer as 
a money metal. 

[ was pleased with a greater part of the speech made by the 
gentleman from Colora do [Mr. PENCE], but think he did an in- 
justice to the pro: lucing States when he sent up a doleful wail 
ut their small increase in wealth, and spoke of the great in- 


crease in wealth of the Eastern States, and Tam glad he left out 
the State of Kansas, and I am sorry the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. TALBERT] referred to Kansas. 


sri: 


While it is true that the manufacturing States 
increased in wealth in the ten years from 1880 to 1890, 
sas, with all the falsehoods that have been published 1inst 
her, made a greater per cent incre: in assessed valuation in 
L 


agi 
ise 
he ten years above mentioned than any manufacturing State in 
his Union. [Loud applause.] 

[he great State of Massachusetts, the State used in the com- 
par ison made by the gentleman from Colorado, aoe gained 
5.93 per cent, while Kansas gained 116.58 per cen 

Mr. PENCE. I would like to ask the gentleman it it is nota 
act that Kansas has to-day the largest per capita mortgage debt 
of i any State of the Union, or about the top of the list. 

*, CURTIS of Kansas. It was very large, but within a year 
vo it has been reduced, so that to-day we have not as much 
mortgage debt as many 0 States; and I am thankful it is 
being rapidly paid off. 

Mr. PENCE. I thank you for the information. 
_ Mr. WAUGH. I would like to ask the gentleman aq 
in that line. 

= CURTIS of Kansas. Certainly. 

WAUGH. Is it not a fact that a very large amount of 
the taladindiennes Kansas is based on the purchase of real estate 
<= personal property? 

_ Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. A large amount of the indebtedness 
1s for the purchase-money of real estate, and also town lots for 
purposes of speculation, where they tried to spread towns over 
Whole townships. 

Mr. WAUGH. I would ask the gentleman if it is not true 
that the bulk of the mortgages is not on the farms? 


9 
oo. | 


or i 


¢ . 
ther 


uestion 


an there be to free coin: ge at the true ratio | 





lr. CURTIS « Kunsas. Yes ir; itis true. The f ms are 
all 1 oht m Oving 1n V il every a 

Mr. PENCE, As ILunderstand, the mortgage indebt s is 
$1.73 per « t <ing every man, woman, and ch the 
State F 

Mr. RIT S of Kansas. It does not matter ifitis. Kansas 
is amply “ab to take care of herself. A great partof that mort- 
gage indebtedness can be shown to have been ineurr if gen- 
tlemen will take the trouble to advise the ve on farms in 
the extreme western part of Kan Ss. where farms we! tuken, 
then mortg i, and then abandoned. 

lam not a representative of the gold bugs, nor ! 1" 

ntative of silver bugs. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. What kind « bug 
you, then? 

Mr.CURTIS of Kansas. I am for the common p 
thing that you are not 

(he members from the silver S s sl d be t 1 th 
free coinage at a new but true 1 ith ive ! I 
ured at an untrue value 

The members of this House should 1 pas that 

»| will paraly e the silve indus of tl ( in 
will stimulate it. 

Let-us get together and pass a measure that will r a 
fidence; that will remove the load from the shoulders of th si- 
ness men; that will relieve the strain on the banks; th vill 
cause the farmer and laborer to rejoice. 

That will convince the people that there is no fight b 
labor and capital; that there isno attempton the part of the rich 
represented in this body, to crush the poor; but that a 
capital and the rich and the poor are friends and uld ) 
be. 

That will convince the people that the South and West are not 

| pitted against the Kast, but that this is one great country, 
1 | that the measure passed is as much in the interest of the One as 
the other. 

The citizens of the Fourth Kansas district have no fight to 
| make against the East, but are thankful to Eastern friends foi 
the confidence they have shown in that part of Kansas, and they 
hope that confidence will never be shaken. 

lam ready to support any measure that will give the desired 
relief, und do not care who introduces it. 

This is a business and patriotic que stion ; let us act as business 
men and patriotic c itizens. | Ay ppl: us 

Mr. BRODERICK. Mr. Spéaker Ii ussume in the beg gz 
| that which is perfectly apparent, that this is a contest against 
| bimetallism; but the discussion has taken a wide range, and 

| should | depart from the real question it will not be without 
| precedent, 

The State I represent, in part, on this floor has no mines of 
either gold or silver. She hus no direct interest in appreciating 


tal, but, in common with t) 


in the West, she is deeply concerned in havi 


the bullion value of either m 
majority 


ng money 


eit 


enough for the de velopment of the resources of that coun rv and 
to supply the wants of a new and growing community 
Throughout the Western States, with the people who trade and 


have greatly | 
yet Kan- | 


this money} 


And these 


who toil and think, 
the hor 


with those 
question of 


yrroblem is the supreme 






ir. neopie are looking to this ex- 
traordinary session of Congress and hoping, not for contraction 
of the curr cy but for « sxpansion. They are not prepared for 
contraction, for in seeking their suffrages during the late cam- 
paign they were not promis ed contractio Nor have they had 


any notice that this was to be the policy of the Government until 
the recent extraordinary message of the President was delivered 
in these halls and publ lishe xd to the country. 

PARTY PLATFORMS, 

The two great national political parties at their last conven- 
tions had declared in favor of the continued use of both gold and 
silver as money metals without any expressions as to how much 
of either was required. - It was further declared that, along with 
gold, silver should be trested as standard money. But coupled 
with its declarations indorsing the double standard the Demo 
cratic platform contained a pened nanding a repeal of 
Sherman law, alleging that it was only a makeshift 

It was not understood, however, during the can rn that 
the purpose was tor l this statute without substituting fo 
it some other and betier provision n truth, the very terms of 


the declaration invited the belief t there was to be a more 
liberal use of silver as money. The voters generally had no 
thought, or suspicion, on election day that « ‘ither of the national 
parties int ed, if successful, to take a backward step on the 
silver question n. There > hi id been no denunciation, or dissent, in 
either platform from the contention which had been going on 


for years, having for its object the enlarged use of silver as 














money, and the electors had no reason to believe that there was 
a latent ambiguity anywhere from which the successful party 
would undertake to justify itself in a movement which would 
result in contraction or would further restrict the use of the 
white metal. 

When the national parties met in solemn convention to make 
up the issues for the campaign, there seemed to be no disposi- 
tion from any source to pronounce in favor of a single gold 
standard or for a diminution of the currency, because the at- 
mosphere was portentous and every one knew at the time that 
such a declaration would be followed by inevitable and over- 
whelming defeat to the party making it. 

But when the contest was over, and before the new Adminis- 
tration commenced, the gravest apprehensions were aroused by 
reason of the demand from high places for the demonetization 
of silver. 

THE EAST AND WEST. 

I desire, at the outset, to call attention to certain conditions in 
this country, which are doubtless understood by gentlemen here, 
but do not, in my judgment, receive the consideration to which 
they are entitled. The people of the Eastern States are in the 
possession and enjoymentof the property accumulations of many 
generations. They are loaning money, and gathering interest 
from every other portion of the land. They have resources de- 
veloped, and have long since established the machine shop, mill, 
andfactory. They are producing and manufacturing everything 
they consume; hence, the money exchanged for these commod- 
ities remains at home. 

With these environments the men of large fortunes in the 
East have not until recently seen the necessity for more money. 
They desire to secure the largest premium possible, and under- 
stand perfectly that the smaller the amountof circulating medium 
the greater the demand for loans, and the larger will be the in- 
come. 

In the new West the conditions areessentially different. Her 
resources are undeveloped. The people, as a rule, began in ad- 
versity aud have acquired nothing by inheritance. They have 
builded homes and institutions, but the factory is not yet estab- 
lished. Like the settlers in other new communities they are 
borrowers. It follows that they must borrow from those who 
have to loan and give such security as is demanded. The farm, 
already burdened with taxation, is now encumbered by mort- 
gage. This farm isthe sourceof all income to the proprietor and 
must produce sufficiently to meet all his demands. 

The products of the field are marketed and the proceeds im- 
mediately find the way to money centers in the East to cancel 
coupons and to purchase and supply Western homes with manu- 
factured commodities. There is no just ground of complaint 
because of this more fortunate situation in the older States. 
The people everywhere have the right to enjoy the fruits of 
their rightfully acquired possessions. But in view of these dif- 
ferent situations it is not difficult to comprehend why the West 
wants increased circulation. She wants interestreduced, enter- 
prise stimulated, and new avenues opened to business and em- 
ployment. 

The ratio of increase of money, under existing coinage pro- 
visions, compared with the increase of our population is slight, 
so restricted that prices have not been maintained. But sud- 
denly there is grave apprehension of disastrous inflation by reason 
of the use of the two metals, and the demand comes tostrike one 
down, and this is not the mutuel demand of the two classes, but 
it comes alone from the credit 'r class and after the contracts 
have been entered into on the basisof gold and silver payments. 
This would change the termsof the contract, be grossly inequita- 
ble, unconscionable, and oppressive. And this threat coming 
from the older States, and supported by the national Adminis- 
tration, is supplanting security and contentment with suspicion 
and alarm, 

But the real question lies beyond this. The capitalists want 
a system of finance which can be absolutely controlled through 
the banks, while the masses are contending for bimetallism—for 
the money of the Constitution. This isthe paramount issue be- 
fore the American people and will take precedence over all others 
until finally settled. 

We have been admonished all through this discussion that our 
system of bimetallic money is not satisfactory to Europe. There 
have been many thingsdone here notentirely in harmony with the 
views of the aristocracy of the Old World. I would not, however, 
underestimate the history and precedents of these great nations, 
but the truth remains that the great masses of the people there 
have had no voice in shaping their institutions or fixing their 
policy. Their policy was fixed solely with reference to condi- 
tions and interests of the ruling classes. 

Fortunately for us, the Constitution invests Congress with the 
authority to coin money of gold and silver and fix the value 
thereof, and give to it when so coined legal-tender functions. 
No other power onearthor ‘among men” can regulate the value 
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of our coins, unless we abdicate the power given by the Constf 
tution. But while Congress has the sole power to regu! 
value of silver coins, to destroy its money functions agai 
judgment of the people would do violence to the spirit . 
Constitution and weaken confidence in democratic govern 
The power is to regulate, not to destroy. 


VALUE AND OOST OF THE SILVER DOLLAR. 


Much has been said and written by the advocates of t!} i 
standard about the ‘‘dishonest dollar,” and yet it is 
silver dollar is worth its face value from Maine to the G 
Gate. The merchant when offering and selling his goods ;\s\ 
no question as to the kind of money he issto receive. Silver 
exchangeable for any other money without discount all ov. 
country, and notwithstanding the efforts to depreciate «.n¢ 
grade, the fact is worthy of consideration that many mo: 
ple handle silver than gold. Silveris the money of the misses. 
while gold is the money of the few. But we hear that it 
debtor class who demand the icontinued use of silver. Debtors 
have a right to be heard, but they are notalone in this de: 
It comes from the producers, from the laborers, from th: 
and the mill, but it is not a demand for repudixtion. 

The people have not the slightest disposition to repudiate their 
debts. They can and will pay, with interest, that which they 
owe. What they do most earnestly protest against is the con- 
stant appreciation of gold by the disparagement of silver, 
results in increasing their monetary obligations. Ifone-h.l/ the 
basis for our circulation is to be discarded, it follows as a neces- 
sary result that the other half will be dearer and easier m inipu- 
lafed and controlled. The threat to do this has brought us fac 
to face with panic. This is the condition with which we are con- 
fronted, and this condition is to-day retarding development 
stifling enterprise, and oppressing debtors. So genera! 
this threatened disaster affected all conditions and classes that 
the cry of alarm has gone out from nearly every household 

For centuries the currency of the civilized world has been 
based on gold and silver, but the ‘‘financiers,” always fruitful in 
suggestions and expedients, demanded achange, first in the Old 
World, and it was speedily made. That we so readily indorsed 
this foreign policy and adopted it by legislative enactment has 
always been a matter of surprise, and has given rise to much 
criticism. 

The law of 1873, omitting the standard silver dollar from the 
coinage act, was a mistake, but there was little silver in circula- 
tion at the time, and judging from the record no one in Conyre 
or out of it, foresaw the effect it would have on the finances «f 


ias 


88, 


the 


country. Since that every effort to restore silver and return to 
the former system has been met with the argument that gold 
would be driven out. When partial restoration was made in 
1878 dire consequences were predicted. Again in 1890. when 
the much abused Sherman law was enacted, it was urged that 


the white metal would soon be supreme. Notwithstanding these 
prophesies the two metals are here, each performing the [unc- 
tions of money and each still the object of earnest desire. 

We hear it said and repeated that silver is so heavy and cum- 
bersome that large quantities can not be put in gener cir- 
culation. This will most certainly be so if the dollar is m tteri- 
ally enlarged. But those who make this objection against silver 
find no fault because gold does not everywhere freely circulate. 
Gold does not and has not circulated among the masses to any 
considerable extent since the beginning of the late war. !t is 
hidden in the vaults and few people think of it when engaged in 
ordinary business transactions. Paper is growing in use in the 
commercial world where large payments are required. 

But the fact that coin does not everywhere circulate is iim 
terial in the consideration of this question. It is the righ 
use of both metals as money which is insisted upon. Ibe 
this right had been firmly established here that the re ent inter: 
national monetary conference would have reached a s itis! 
conclusion and silver would have been placed in busine=: 
nels side by side with gold. It was the division of senti f in 
this country which gave the gold monometallists of Euro; 
of permanent disagreement at Brussels and which resul' 
the rejection of all overtures from our delegates. 

The work of this conference und the position taken b) 
of our delegates since are serving only to weaken our po 
abroad. We must adopt a comprehensive and liberal policy ‘or 
the United States, stand by it, and other nations will soon come 
tous. The talk of gentlemen in favor of breaking dow 
policy in order to hasten international bimetallism wil! no 
ceive any one. Itis not bimetallism they want, but an excuse 
for destroying it. 

Mr. Speaker, it is said that we should no longer try to mlm 
tain the double standard because the silver dollar does no: tp: 
resentadollar’s worth of labor. It is admitted here that po 
knows the actual cost of the silver product. Until recently thvre 
were no statistics which undertook togive the cv of production, 


on 


one 


1893. 
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and none now give, or attempt to give, the cost of prospect- | reserve of $200.000,000, and to maintain i uct by th f bon - 
ing and development. The effect has been to show the cost Sriitibienetr amaiel canes ieee te at “T Le eranae Staak 4 a 
only of taking ore from the productive mines. So far as the | gofarenough. [tis shared by far too few of our tesmen to pe 
aggregate cost of production goes, this is clearly misleading. that any earnest effort will be presently made to protect the ¢ m 

kvyeryone who has been through our great Western mining boa oO a Silver standard which the conditions of the | to 
region knows that every mountuin side,where evidence of pre- a ee eee PS 
cious metal has been discovered, is literally honeycombed with | bond a 7 -_ 9 ther ore oa ee = ant = ee 
‘rospect holes and driven full of tunnels. These ventures donot | >-00°: and should they be consummated another will be deemed 


y any means cover the entire cost of prospecting. It is the 
idgement of those who have had best opportunities for observa- | 
tion that the gold and silver ores produced have cost more than | 
100 cents to the dollar. If the facts could be ascertained and the 
actual cost determined, the truth of this proposition would be 
demonstrated. 

Superintendent Porter in his Report on Mines and Mining, 
under the head of ‘* Cost of Producing Gold and Silver,” says: 

The actual cost of production of the precious metals varies so greatly at 
diferent mines and works that it would be impossible to arrive at any abso 
lutely accurate average. That one of the great gold or silver mines, when in 
bonanza, earns enormous profits merely means that the cost of production 
is but a small part of the market value of the metal produced. But the mi 
rage of the widely known if not long lists of millions accumulated by for 
tunate owners of gold and silver bonanzas induces the investment of mil 

ms in the opening and working of prospective bonanzas that never ma- 
erialize, and encourages and supports the lonely prospector in his weari 
ome waiting for the fortune that never comes. The spirit of the gambler 
controls in great measure investmentsin precious-metal mines, and so far as 
this class of investment goes there can be no doubt thatit is, on the whole, 
unprofitable; or, in other words, that the gold and silver obtained by it cost 
much more than they are worth in the market 

This report further shows that when the losses are taken into 
consideration ‘‘ that the average cost of all the gold produced is 
more than $20.67 per ounce troy, and that silver is more than, 
say, $1 per troy ounce.” 

Mr. Porter has not attempted to take into account the cost of 
exploration and of ‘‘dead work,” and yet he has reached the con- 
clusion that has been reached by every other impartial investi- 
gation, that the cost of producing precious metals is greater than 
the value as expressed by the coins themselves. 
slightest doubt but that the silver dollar at its present ratio rep- 
resents more than 100 cents in labor and necessary expenditures. 

THE ASSAULT ON SILVER. 
377, when there was only about $15 per 


i 
t 


The times of 1873 to 1877, 
capita in circulation, are not forgotten. 
ness was depressed, and the country was nearing the verge of 


necessary and will be speedily devised to dispose of all the silver, 
including silver dollars, now inthe Trea y, or one which will 


in some way destroy the character of this metal as money. 


sur 


Before leavy ing this division of the su ject, | desire to refer 
to the question of ratio, which has been discussed so ably that I 
need only mention it. The silver dollar is large enough Co 


essentially increase its weight would be but another form of de- 


monetization. Outside of a few money centers, where they have 


; all along disparaged the use of silver, the silver coin at its pres- 


| 


There is not the | 


Prices went down, busi- | 


bankruptey. Congress was appealed to, and after a struggle, | 


legislation was had which resulted in a partial restoration of 
silver and a gradual increase of the currency. For the last few 
years we have had from $20 to$24 per capita, and the country was 
nore prosperous until this last onslaught was commenced on 
ilver. 

From’ this time panics and business failures came one after 
another, and I can not avoid the conclusion that the men who 
have forced this issue are wholly responsible for the distrust, 
suffering, and ruin which is sweeping over the land. The miners 
in the far West, the producers in the agricultural States, and 
the laboring people in the factories are alike victims to this un- 
justifiable assault on half the money of the Republic. 

A few weeks ago, when the balance of trade was against us 
and our people were settling such balances with gold, we were | 
told that the Sherman law was responsible, and that it must be 
speedily and unconditionally repealed. But the extra session | 
came a month too late. The gold is rapidly returning. The 
silver law is still in force and the silver dollar worth a hundred | 
cents. Had this Congress been convened forty days earlier the | 
repeal would have been urged here and by the press on the sole | 
ground that the law was depleting the country of its gold coin, | 
and that we were nearing silver monometallism. 

As soon as it was known that Mr.Cleveland waselected Presi- 
dent the metropolitan press commenced paving the way for an | 
additional issue of bonds and for this crusade against bimetallism 
and prosperity. Editorials and interviews showing the trend of 
Kastern sentiment and plainly indicative of this contest appeared 
from time to time, after the November election, in all the great 
dailies, 

Che following paragraph, taken from the New York World of 
December 21, 1892, was significant: 

The outflow of gold, which Secretary Foster so jauntily dismisses as a 
thing of no consequence, is very differently viewed by men of greater sober- 
hess and more sense. It is asymptom, and there are men of serious minds 
in Congress who regard it as one needing treatment. Senator WASHBURN 
sees in it the natural consequence of the fact that a nuthber of European 
governments are strengthening their gold reserves. That is another way 
of saying that they are buying and hoarding gold. As there are several of 
them doing this simultaneously, and as all our financial administrative 
methods are such as to make the United States Treasury the easiest and 
most convenient source from which to get it, it is being drawn from us. 

There are menin Congress who, in view of the facts and of Europe's re- 
fusal to lend us any aid whatever in the solution of the silver problem, think 
the time has come when we should assert and protect ourselves by dropping 
all efforts to maintain silver and proceeding at once to strengthen our own 
= reserve. It is suggested by a Senator who has not been counted as | 

ostile to silver that we should repeal the Sherman act—for which he voted— 
&nd substitute for it a measure requiring the Treasury to accumulate a gold 


I 
§ 
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ent ratio, in limited sums, is preferred to other currency. The 
masses care little for the ratio. It is aconvenient coin for 
everyday transactions which is wanted. It would parti:lly re- 
lieve the situation to retire the one-dollur notes, col all our 


silver bullion at 16 to 1, pay it out for the erection of Govern- 
ment buildings and in prosecuting other Government 
and thereby give new impetus to the wheels of industry. 


works, 


EXPORTATION OF 
There is no reason why gold should flow out of the country in 
any considerable sums, except when there is a balance of trade 
against us and the settlement is required in gold, or wh: n for- 
eign goverr ments holding our bonds desire to convert them into 
gold. As long as we have tstunding it i for 
either of these contingencies to happenso as to cause slight con- 
traction, whether we have silver or not; but the common mind 
can not understand how, when some part of the gold flows out, 
from any cause, conditions are to be improved by striking down 
any part of the money which remains. 
lf all these disasters should come upon | 
should be destroyed by legislation and go 
would be but one alternative left—an irre 


GOLD, 


bonds ou 


is possible 


silver 
there 


. that is, if 
disappear 


is 
j 
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leemable paper cur- 


rency. For it is well understood that the entire stocks of rold 
and silver are not now sufficient to serve the purpose of the 
world’s money and have to be supplemented by enormous issues 

| of paper. 
The argument that the use of silver will drive gold out of the 
| country is not new. It has been made through the press and 
| stated and reiterated on this floor atevery ssion for years, and 


yet gold and silver have gone on increasing. 

I hold copies from the official records of the Secret iry of the 
Treasury showing the coin in the Treasury and in circulation 
July 1, 1879, and August 1, 1893, which cleiriy refute all these 
prophecies concerning the exportation of gold by reason of coin- 
ing and using silver. I desire these statements placed in the 
RECORD with my remarks. 


Statement sho ig the amounts of yin the United 








mon States tn the 7) sury 
ind in circulation on July 1, 1879 
Population, 48,856,000; circulation per capita, #16. 75.] 
General stock Ay ‘ 
coined or In Trea Amount im 
issued circulat n 
Gold coin $245, 741, 837 $135, 226, 475 $110, 505, 362 
Standard silver dollars 41, 276, 356 33, 239, 917 4, 036, 439 
Subsidiary silver 70, 249, 985 903, 401 61, 346, 584 
Gold certificates. .......... - 15, 413, 700 133, 880 15, 279, 820 
Silver certificates - _- 2, 466, 950 | 2, 052, 470 114, 480 
United States notes. ...._.-. 346, 681, O16 | 45, 036, 904 301, 644, 112 
National-bank notes ....-- 329, 691, 697 8, 286, 701 321, 404, 996 
Total 1, 051, 521, 541 232, 889, 748 818, 631, 793 
Statement showing the amounts of gold and silver coins and certificates, United 
States notes, and national-bank notes in circulation Auquat 1. 18993 
i. 
| General | ‘ 
2 | A y? + T y ol ¢ 
stock, | In Treas- | Amount in) Amount in 
aed = eirculation |circulation 
coined or ury Aug. 1, 1893.) Aug. 1. 1892 
issued. | AUS. 2, 1) AUS om 
ee 520, 273, 567) 8103, 363, 626 8416, 909,941) $410, 447, 360 
Standard silver dollars 419, 332.450) 363, 108, 461 hj, 223, 989 97, OS1, B62 
Subsidiary silver 76, 563, 878 12,556,749 64, 007, 129 3, 346, 987 
Gold certificates 87, 704, 739 93, 710 87,611,029) 1 351, 829 
Silver certificates 3 : 333, 031, 504 2,843,114) 330, 188,390 46, 823 
Treasury notes, act July 14, 
5UUO anon «<0 ddednadewe 148, 286, 348 t, 51: 143,774,138) 101,756, 301 
United States notes 346,681,016) 22,286,612) 324,394,404) 311, 852, 278 
Currency certificates, act 
June8&, 187z 8, 340, 000 485, 000 7, 855, 000 %. 720. 000 
National-bank not 183, 755, 147 3,620,150 180,134,997 166,505, 935 
...- 2, 123, 968,649 512, 869, 632 1, 611, 099, 017'1, 601, 949, 325 





Population of the United States August 1, 1893, estimated at 67,066,000; cir- 
culation per capita, $24.02. 
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irom this data it appears that on July 1, 1879, there were in 
the Treasury $245,741,837 in gold coin, and on August 1, 1893, 
there were $520,273,5 To this last sum must be added the 
gold bullion i he August 1, 1893, amounting to 
$78,345,510. 

flowevel yphetic the Gresham theory may have been under 
former co tions, recent history does not support the position 
our statesmen assumed on this question twenty years ago. In 
the light of the Treasury record showing the accumulation of 
gold since 1873, isthereany well-grounded cause for apprehension 
to be drawn from the continued use of both money metals? The 
in se in population and business demands, and will continue 
to demand, a constantly increasing circulation. Every ounce of 
r produced in the United States could be used without the 
rhtest danger to business or commercial interests: and even 
should th 8 ( 
not far dist 


oa. 


ny 
lre 


isury 


sli 


nt when the people will decree that it shall be so used. 
PRODUCTION OF GOLD DIMINISHING. 

afurther and more cogent reason why the use of sil- 
ve be continued and enlarged rather than diminished. 
The entire gold-producing regions have been systematically pros- 
pected, and it is believed that the earth’s great deposits of the 
yellow metal are almost exhausted. 

[ have hcre a paper, somewhat theoretical, but containing so 

ny valuable truths bearing directly upon'this question, that I 

to have it read from the Clerk’s desk as a part of my remarks. 
‘The Clerk read as follows: 

Gold getting scaree—the supply running out all over the world—probable 
that enormotus masses of the precious metal are gathered about the center 
of the earth—why itisrare. ‘‘How is the world going to get along when all 
the gold has been exhausted?” said a rnetallurgist to a Washington Star 
writer, interrogatively. ‘Thereis no joke about it. 
of the worid is steadily decreasing from year to year, and it will not be very 
long before the supply is practically used up. Not more than $100,000,000 
worih of the precious metal is now mined annually, and this is not 
nearly enough to meet the requirements of expanding commerce. Of course, 
new deposits will be discovered from time to time, but they will soon be ex- 
hau 

Why is gold so rare? Simply because itis heavy. There are only two 
metals that are heavier, namely, platinum and iridium. Remember that 
at the beginning the earth was a body of gas. By gradual condensation it 
became liquid, while now the whole of its mass, save only an outer crust, 
much thinner in proportion to the whole bulk than is the shell of an egg, 
would be a fluid but for the fact that it is held together by tremendous pres- 
sure. Naturally, in the course of its formation about a center of attraction, 
the weightic: particles composing the globe gathered about that center. 
Accordingly we find that the earth, as a whole, weighs five times asmuch as 
water, while the rocks forming the crust are only about two and one-half 
times as heavy as water. 

From this it is evident that the materials composing the globe near its 
center are very heavy, and it is to be presumed that they are chiefly, if not 
wholly, weighty metals. Gold and platinum being, with only one known 
exception, the heaviest metals existing, it seems highly probable that enor- 
mous masses of these precious substances are gathered about the center of 
the earth. Whata pity it is that such colossal treasures should remain for- 
ever inaccessible to greedy mankind! At all events it is unfortunate that 
more gold is not to be discovered on the surface of the planet, because no 
other metal is equally available for use as money. 

One naturally asks how it has happened that _ gold and platinum 
are found on the surface of the globe. The answer is very easy. Both of 
these metals are always discovered among rocks which have been upheaved 
by voleanic or other causes out oftheinterioroftheearth. Platinum, which 
has only been found in abundancenear the Ural Mountains, comes from ser- 
pentine, a-rock thrown up from the depths. Gold occurs chiefiy in quartz 
veins. When the earth was contracting, great cracks were formed, and 
these were filled from below by the action of hot springs or otherwise with 
gwold-bearing quartz. Occasionally this quartz contains so large an amount 
of the metal that the vein is called a “* bonanza.” 

But such deposits are soon worked out and fresh regions must be re- 
sorted to for supplies of gold. Thus the available mines of the world are 
being rapidly exhausted. They are usually discovered at the extreme limits 
of civilization. Im ancient times gold was obtained abundantly from the 
rivers of Asia. The sands of Pactolus, the golden fleece secured by the Ar- 
gonauts, the yellow metal of Ophir, the fable of King Midas, all illustrate 
the eastern origin of gold. Alexander the Great brought nonnty $500,000,000 
of gold from Persia, Gold also came from Arabia and from the middle of 
Africa by way of the Nile. But al) of these famous sources of supply were 
long ago exhausted. 

Likewise Brazil, which only a century ago was the richest of gold-produc- 
ing countries, has now ceased to be largely productive. The total output 
of the metal from that part of the world from the end of tu.« sixteenth cen- 
tury until now is estimated at $700,000,000. All the famous gold coast of Af- 
rica does not at present yield as much as 400,000 a gear. Yet the dark con- 
tinent was formerly noted as the country of gold. Mummies have been nu- 
merously found in Egypt with massive necklaces and other ornaments of 
the metal. Herodotus tells us ofa king who loaded his prisoners with golden 
chains, that substance being more common than bronze. Copper was even 
worn for ornament in preference to gold. The treasures brought by the 
Queen of Sheba to Solomon's Temple must have been of enormous value. 
Since the year 1500 Africa has produced about 8800,000,000 worth of gold; but 
the supply is nearly used up now. 

The supplies of gold drawn from the United States are steadily dimin- 
ishing {tis the same way with Australia, which has yielded forthe world’s 
use about $1,300,000,000 worth Of the metal. Not less than $7,000,000,000 of gold 
has been dug in a} countries since Columbus discovered America, four hun- 
dred years agdé. The amount is vast, but to produce itseems to have pretty 
nearly used up the available deposits. Thetimeis nearly approaching when 
the yellow metal will be hoarded much more than itis at present, and we may 
reasonably expect thatit will attain before many centuries are past a value 
several Limes greater than that which it mow possesses. 


Mr. BRODERICK. Owing to the manifold and wonderfully 
improved machinery for mining and smelting there has been a 
slight increase of production of gold for the ‘last few years, but 
all the authorities concede that there has been a substantial de- 
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The gold production | 
| Congress willdo toward bimetallism. 


‘ongress not so declare, the time is approaching and | 
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| banks to issue currency. | 

| to destroy the great mining interest 
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crease in the world’s production since 1860, while its con 
tion in the arts has been enormously increasing. Inde 
ifnot all, of the annual product is now consumed in th 

Some are frank enough to admit that with the const 
panding commerce there is not sufficient gold to transact 
and settle balances. Yet in the these 
sions the income classes are everywhere exerting them 
diminish the currency and to increase tlie value and p 
power of their money. Should 


face of facts ar 


the silver law be unco 
ally repealed gold will appreciate and the price of 
properties and commodities will depreciate. 

It is impossible to say just how much money 
culation because it depends on many conditions. 
that the volume of money is now insufficient. | 
after the repeal of the Sherman law the demands 
ing circulation will be met by allowing the St 
If this is the plan, then you 
3 of the country, up 
millions of people are in some way dependent, to help 
that is amply able to help itself. You foster and perp 
system which has served its purpose: a system once us 
for which better methods for supplying the country wit 
money have been devised—the issuing of legal-tender 1 
the General Government based upon gold and silver. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] said the oth 
on this floor, with much earnestness, that the Sherman | 
p: ssed by a Republican Congress and approved by a Rep 

-resident. Iam glad the law was so passed, but hard 
the statement of the gentleman will be accepted by the « 
as a good reason for its repeal. It was the best measur 
could then be enacted, and is infinitely better than anythin 
The vice is not so1 
the law as in the execution, When,a few months ago, t] 
York bankers organized to deplete the Treasury of gold t 
the presentation of Treasury notes,had the Secretary 
Treasury redeemed each obligation by paying one-half 
and one-halfin silver, asthe law clearly authorized, therw 
have been discontinued in twelve hours. 

Mr. Speaker, this contest will not be settled here at th 
The question of whether we shall continue the use of t 
precious metals as money is one of the most momentous 
now before the country. It is a question in which all « 
especially the industrial and debtor classes, are intensely 
ested. 1t was obscured during the last political campai 
cept in a few States, but it can not again be thrust asi: 
hidden from view. 

No man could have been elected President in 1892 on a | 
declaration of the doctrine announced in the late message. 
people are in earnest and will not again be deceived. T! 
now beginning to read and understand the signs of the tin 
when they witness, as they may in this land of ours, the setti 
up of the “golden calf” and hear the edict from the s 
authority to worship at its shrine, discussion will be ren: 
every fireside, organization will follow, the golden imag: 
be hurled from its pedestal, and political leaders who h: 
ceived the people will be driven from their places as the } 
changers were driven from the Temple. [Applause.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, to demonetize « 
to demonetize silver is the question that now confronts 
mightas well recognize the truth and look it squarely in t 
There is no good to come of beating about the bush. T 
no sense in whipping the devil around the stump. 

No subterfuge, no sophistry can delude the people on t 
mentous subject. The issue is squarely joined. There is 
can be, no misunderstanding aboutit. From utterances, 
and private, here, from articles in current magazines and 
icals, we know that it is the remorseless purpose of « mi! 
of this House to utterly destroy silver as a money met, | 
a majority of us are determined to sectors it to its 
ancient honor, usefulness, and beneficence in the coinag: 
country. [Applause.] 

There can be no straddling, no dodging, no foraging b 
the lines, and no fence riding in this fierce contest. 

He who is not with us is against us. [Applause.| | 

The newspapers say that the monometallists have hoist 
black flag and will givenoquarter. Beitso. Wedouble- 
ard Democrats, knowing that we are standing on the Demovr."' 
platform, and all of it—not on one sentence wrenched from! 
context—and realizing that our cause is righteous, prop 
faithfully and steadfastly represent the people who s 
hither. 

The Western Democracy says to the legions of the sing 
standard: 
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Come one! come all! This rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as IL. 


To demonetize silver is practically to confiscate one-hali 0! all 
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1895. 


nited States: to double the 











the property in the | diffieulty of 
avery debtor in the land to meet his obligations; to cause stag- 
' in every branch of business except clipping nontaxa 
coupons off of nontaxable gold bonds; to carry ruin, pi 
ne : and misery into one-half the homes between the tw 
t ryy } 1 1 ¢ +7 tl 4 . a tad an ee 
oC Ss Lnen ] LULili l ( cn : 
i at s a ‘ 
RI EV EN(« 
Qa to you words str r than ny my tongue can 
f n—words from a man ( om my youth up | had re- 
lasanid ul stat I whose genius and eloquence 
‘ ree extent educated the 0 of this country into a 
t] rh detestation of t high protective tariff system—a man 
eeches hav en used as a text-book to win voters to 
C + political opinions—a man whom millions of his fellow- 
( ns had fondly oped to see President of the Republic—Hon. 
John Griffin Carlisle, now Secretary of the Tre: " In 1878, 
, a Representative in Co ress. on this floor. on the ques- 
tion of demonetizing silver, he used this remarkably vigorous 
li u ge. 
rding to my view of the subject, the*tonspiracy which seems to have 
t rmed here and in Europe to destroy by legislation and otherwise 
fr hree-sevenths to one-half of the metallic money of the world is the 
most gigantic crime of this or any other age. The consummation of such a 
scheme would ultimately entail more misery upon the human 1 » than all 
the wars, pestilonce, and famine that vecurred in the history of the 
world. The absolute and instantaneous d ructionof half the entire mova- 
bl ‘operty of the world, including houses, ships, railroads, and all other 
unces for carrying on commerce, while it would be felt more sensibly 





, same moment, would not producear 
and disorganization of society that must 
nent annihilation of one-half of the m 


1y thing like the prolonged distress 
inevitably resuit from the perma 
money in the world 
Those were words fitly spoken, and are like apples of gold in 
picturesof silver. When a monument is erected to his memory 
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there should be inscribed upon it that prophetic utterance as his | 


noblest epitaph. 
Shakespeare says: 

To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 
To throw a perfume on the violet, 
To smooth the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper-light 
Tro seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish, 
Is wasteful and ridiculous excess. 

And really to undertake to add anything to the forceful and 
truthful words of the great Kentuckian is a work of supereroga- 
tion. They sank deep into the minds of the Western and South- 
western people, and have contributed largely to give hearts of 
oak to those who under all vicissitudes have loyally fought under 


the double standard bequeathed to us by the I’athers of the Re- | 


public as a portion of our priceless heritage. The people—oh, 

the people! have wonderful memories, and they still fondly cher- 

ish those words as containing a truth of portentous import. 
THE PLATFORM. 

[ama Democrat. I stand by the platform—by all of it—by 
every jot and tittle of it; because [ believed init with my whole 
heart when it was made and I believe init with my whole heart 
now. It contains the Democratic gospel pure and undefiled. 
Over no political utterance did I ever rejoice more than over that, 
because it was not a Janus-faced, double-dealing, good Lord, 
good devil, all things toall men sort of document, but was a clear, 
bold, honest, manly, masterful, comprehensive declaration of 
Democratic faith. Froma hundred rostrums, in the presence of 
high Heaven and thousands of intelligent, law-abiding, indus- 
trious,God-fearing, patriotic people, 1 pledged myself to stand by 
it here, and, come what may, I am going to keep my word. 

The main planks in that platfofm are tariff for revenue only 
and bimetallism, in all which those termsimply. It means that, 
or the English language has no significance whatsoever. It 
promised the people unlimited coinage of both silver and gold. 

Mr. TRACEY. Not in the platform. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TRACEY. No, sir. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. And that they shall have,if my 
vote will give it to them. [Loud applause. ] 

Mr. LANE. We will join you. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, itisan old saying that 
all things are fair in love or war, and some people appear to be- 
lieve that anything is fair in polities. I dissent in toto from any 
such immoral doctrine. The people have aright to honest treat- 
ment at the hands of those who aspire to be their agents in pub- 
lic affairs, and to the man who betrays them they will send the 
silken bowstring for his own destruction. [Loud applause.] It 
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Thatis the last authoritative Democratic utterance on th« - 
ject of finance, and it appears to me to mark out a path so plain 
that even the wayfaring man, though a fool, can not err therein. 
That is the platform; and what isa platform any way? Is it 
an honest declaration of principles which the framers honestly 
intend to enact into laws if they attain to power, or is it a dis- 
honest device whereby to entrap the ur ry voter 7? 
candid statement of the faith that is in us, or is ita bait t h 





gudgeons? 


Is it the plighted word of men of honor t complish certain 


things, or is it only ‘‘A good-enough Morgan” till after elec- 
tion, which palters with the people in a double sense—which 
| ‘*keeps the word of promise to the ear and breaks it to the 





| to write his 
|} and which was to witness his own 


ho} e”? 
Lf the former, then 


Democrats are thoroughly committed to 
the same treatment for both silver and gold; if the iatter, may 
God have mercy on us, for a duped and outraged people will not. 

| [Applause 
' When going into the battle of Trafalgar, which was to estab- 
lish his country’s supremacy upon the seas, which was destined 


name high up on the rollof English-speaking heroes, 


tragic but glorious death, 


Horatio Nelson, the most puissant spirit that ever rode the 
watery main, signaled his tleet, ‘‘ This day England expects 
every man to do his duty.” The world knows the result. A 


we go into this great finuncial Trafalgar, the prod. Ww 
of this land, bleeding at every pore from stabs of poisoned, pro- 





tected stilettos, signal Congress, ‘‘This day America expects 
every Representative to do his duty.” [Applause.] 

If we do we will win such a vietory for the prosperity and the 
happiness of the human race as has not been won since Jolin 
Sobieski defeated the Turks under the lls of Vienna, and 
thereby saved this world from the baleful and heartless domina 

| tion of the Mohammedans. [Applause.] 

All this talk about the Democratic party going to pieces on 


| 


is my solemn conviction that the man who will deceive the people | 


to obtain an office will desert them when in office. 

{ reiterate the proposition—and it can not be repeated too 
often—that the Chicago platform proclaimed to all the world 
that we are in favor of cutting the tariff to a strictly revenue 
basis, and in favor of bimetallism; and let me tell the single gold 


the financial rock makes a lover of his country sick a 
With the whole force of my being I believe that it will live 
ip to its promises and redeem its pledges. ‘‘ Our friends, th 


enemy,” need not lay the flattering unction to their souls that it 
is about to commit suicide by splitting into two warring factions. 
It can not, it must not, it will not. [Applause.] It is the great 


ynstitutional gov- 
In its early days it 

ial youth; it will be living in pris- 
ll have moldered into dust, 
» the people centuries of 
riotic administration. 


bulwark of civil liberty, and the only hope of c 
ernment on the whole face of the earth. 
drank at the fountain of perpet 
tine vigor when the youngestof 
and it is destined, 
honest, benignant, intelligent, and 
[Applause. ] 
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MISSO 
The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. RayNER], who led 
vanee guard of the single gold-standard cohorts, seems to be 
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boring the delusion that nobody is interested in silver coinage 
except the silver-producers of the Rocky Mountain States and 
Territories. He might as well disabuse his mind of that hallu- 
cination at once and forever. 

Missouri is an imperial Commonwealth. She is one of the 
greatest agricultural States ever formed by the hand of God. 
So far as is now known, she has nota paying gold or silver mine 
within her borders, 

These are about the only good things with which she is not 
bountifully provided, [Laughter.] Butshe has what is far better 
than gold and silver mines. She has 68,500 square miles of land, 
the richest under heaven—on the surface rich in soil and be- 
neath the surface rich in coal, marble, onyx, building stone, and 
all the baser useful metals. She producesin profusion wheat, oats, 
corn, cotton, pork, beef, mutton, fruit, and other commodities, 
which she exchanges for gold and silver, and her people want sil- 
ver coinage for the following reasons: With all her accumulated 
wealthand her incalculable natural resources, she is still adebtor 
State. Her people believe that silver isone of the money metals 
of the Constitution; they believe that the experience of four 
thousand years has demonstrated it to be good money [applause]; 
they believe that it was corruptly and wickedly demonetized in 
1873. 

Having contracted debts under the double standard, they 
claim that they have the indefeasible right to pay them under 
the same standard; they deem it nothing short of robbery com- 
mitted under the forms of law to have them doubled by act of 
Congress; they say that when they have mortgaged a farm for 
$5,000 to some Eastern company, their chosen servants have no 
right by hostile legislation to practically raise the mortgage to 
$10,000 [applause]; they believe that the financial paralysis and 
terror from which the country is now suffering have been pro- 
duced by the twin evils of the high protective tariff and the 
constant contraction of the currency; and they declare that the 
clock has struck the hour when Congress should cease to legis- 
lute exclusively for what Mr. Blaine, for some unaccountable rea- 
son, denominates the nine industrial States. [Applause. ] 

AS TO IGNORANCE, 

The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. RAYNER], in his impas- 
sioned address the other day, declared that our contention that 
gold and silver are the money of the Constitution is an argu- 
ment constantly addressed to the ignorance of the country. 
That is certainly a refreshing sort of statement. It appears to 
me that somewhere [ have heard before of persons who ex- 
ploited their superiority over the remainder of mankind, and 
who stood on the street corners rolling their eyes to heaven and 
thinking God they were not as other people. [Laughter.] 
There are unquestionably a great many wise men in the East. 
{Laughter. ] 

That proposition can not be gainsaid; for Solomon lived 
there; Socrates lived there; Cato lived there; Lord Bacon lived 
there; and the gentleman from Maryland lives there. [Laugh- 
ter.] But I beg leave to observe that living in the East and 
being in favor of a single gold standard do not necessarily make 
i man wise any more thanliving inthe South or West and being 
in favor of the double standard prove his ignorance. The gen- 
tleman’s assumption is a gratuitous insult to a majority of his 
fellow citizens. 

| apprehend that if the gentleman from Maryland will pay a 
visit to the Mississippi Valley and extend his journey to the 
home of my friend from Colorado he will change his opinion 
somewhat touching the question of intelligence while he is 
wearing off his character of a tenderfoot. [Laughter.] 

There is no imminent danger that wisdom will die with the 
men from the East. [Laughter. ] 

In his Commentaries*Czsar divided all Gaul into three parts. 
If the imperial historian were alive and could witness the scenes 
enacted here, especially the airs of superior wisdom and honesty 
assumed by some of the gentlemen on the other side, he would 
change his textso as to read: ‘‘All gall is in one concentrated 
lump, huge, as high Olympus, and is found among the single gold 
standard Representatives in Congress.” [Laughter.] 

But I undertake to say that until the chief industry of the 
East came to be lending money the wisdom of the East was on our 
side, and that until the senior Senator from Ohio took a trip to 
Europe in 1867 every great statesman of this country, even in 
the East, had been a bimetallist. [Applause.] 

It was one of the very few propositions ever agreed upon by 
Alexander Hamilton, the grandfather of the Republican party, 
and Thomas Jefferson, the chief priest, prophet, and apostle of 
constitutional liberty. 

Let gentlemen think of that. It must furnish the gold-stand- 
ard men ample food for reflection and give them pause. What- 
ever else may besaid of Alexander Hamilton, he had more brains 
and more courage than any other man who ever fought democ- 
racy on this continent, and Thomas Jefferson possessed one of 


| 





the most exquisite brains ever housed in a human skull. 
plause.}| Anything political advocated by the grest Vir; 
lam willing to swear by now. [Applause.] Hamilton r 
mended, in his celebrated report to Congress, that the 
value should rest on both silver and gold, and gave his re 
these words: 

To annul the use of either of the metals as money is to abridge th 
tity of the circulating medium, andis liable to all the objections wh 
a—_ a comparison of the benefits of a full with the evils of a scanty 

He submitted the report to Jefferson, and that immort:l st 
man indorsed it in these words: ‘‘I return you the report ; 
mint. I concur with you that the unit must stand on 
metals.” 

Hamilton, who was the original aristocrat in Americ 
advocated a vote based on property because the rich had, : ¢ 
ing to his view, the largest stake in the Government—| 
furnished Republicans with their theories, their politica 
and compass, and Thomas Jefferson, the father of Dem 
who looms up against the sky of history as the typical A 
can President, who was the profoundest original thinke: 
ever devoted his life to statesmanship, who plowed his 
deeper into the hearts and his political ideas deeper into 
minds of men than any’ other man of whom history h 
served an authentic record—these men, antagonists, co 
tors, and enemies in their lives: antagonists, competito 
enemies in history and even in their graves—they agreed th 
and silver both should constitute the unit of our coinag: 
must have been plain indeed to induce those two bitter 
and good haters to agree. An ignorant man—or even tl 
tinguished scholar from Maryland—is in pretty good inte 
company when with Thomas Jefferson, to say nothing of A 
der Hamilton. [Applause.] 

Aye, more. I state here and now, without the fear of s 
ful contradiction, that until unhallowed greed combin« 
prostituted ingenuity to discover new ways of despoili: 
many for the benefit of the few, no great financier of a 
orclime can be named who seriously advocated a single sta 
while on our side the roll callincludes all the eminent }. 
economists who ever lived. [{Applause.] 

Even Ernest Seyd repented of his sins and lived to be 
bimetallist; but his disciples on this side the water, like Ep! 
are joined to their idol, and stillstind by his discarded t! 
which is only another illustration of the truth that 


The evil that men do lives after them; the good is oft interred w 
bones. 


[Laughter.] 

THE DISEASE. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] likens ou 
Samuel to a patient suffering from alcoholism, and pr 
the Gold Cure. That he is very sick is true, but Dr. 
makes an incorrect diagnosis. He issuffering not from d 
tremens, but from z2nemia—from poverty of the blood—f 
nition—from alack ofthe circulating medium. The gent 
remedy for our uncle, who has been bled almost to deat 
Shylocks for their pound of flesh, is to still further dep\ 
tottering and enfeebled old man by more bleeding. |! 
horse leech’s daughter, he still cries in the dull ears of t 
trious sufferer’ ‘‘Give!” “Give!” [Laughter.] He turn 
attending physicians and commands: ‘‘Whet your lu 
plunge it into the old man’s jugular vein!” 

What this country needs is not Dr. Harter’s Iron To 
Dr. Bland’s Silver Cordial. [Applause.] 

THE PANIC AND ITs CAUSES. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. HENDRIX], who « 
edges that he is a Missourian by nativity, who is fo: 
enough to be the president of a national bank, and who c 
Congress by way of the East, draws a soul-harrowing and 
compelling picture of the long-suffering and patriotic N: 
bankers standing in the breach after the manner of Leo! 
Thermopyle and ‘‘holding up the financial system of the « 
by the neck.” [Laughter.] 

That is certainly a spectacle for men and angels. 

The trouble is that they have had the business of the c 
by the neck until they have choked the breath of life out 
body [applause and laughter] and until the consuming ¢ 
the great mass of the people is to break that same neck |v 
Wall street. [Applause]. 

Speaking as one having authority, he curtly informs 
who have the temerity to differ with him that they are « 
ing “infernal rot,” ‘“‘ gibbering idiocy,” “rank, staring, 
insanity,” and ‘‘the height of midsummer madness.” 

These are rather harsh charges to prefer against the © 
sentatives of great constituencies sent to this Hall to les: 
for a free people because they have the courage and fide!) 
stand here and contend for their rights, Lombard street, \' 
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street and ‘‘the old lady of Threadneedle street” to the con- | 


trary notwithstanding. |Applause.] 

He repeatedly told us that the monetary evolutionary processes 
which God set in motion had evoluted every civilized nation ex- 
cept ours into the single gold standard, and would in a few days 
evolute us into the same condition of ineffable felicity. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Now, I never was much of an evolutionist, and have always 
preferred Moses to Darwin; but after listening to the gentle- 
man’s speech, I believe more firmly in the Pentateuch than 
ever—for if the summum bonum—the chef-d’ceuvre—the ulti- 
mate result—the highest product of all the evolutionary pro- 
cess is a Wall street gold bug, then the evolutionary process has 
been of little benefit to the human race. [Great laughter. ] 

According to his rather curious theory God Almighty—and 
not the Sherman law—is responsible for the condition that in- 


the fact that hope deferred maketh the heart sick. He desires 
us to wait and follow England, France, Germany, Russia, Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Italy, Spain, Holland, Portugal, Switzerland, and 


} all other countries; that is to say, that America, the richest 


volves the globe to-day and is therefore presumably in favor of | 


the gold standard. ; 

[ have in my time witnessed divers attempts to unload many 
of the errors, sins, and follies of men upon the Creator; but to 
ask rational beings to believe that He is the author of the direful 
calamities now oppressing mankind, and that he is sponsor for 
the single gold standard is certainly taxing human credulity to 
its utmost limit. [Applause.] In theabsence of a revelation on 
the subject, and considering all the circumstantial evidence in 
the case, it looks as though He were on our side; because He is 
alwayson the rightside. {[Applause.| And because in the begin- 
ning, in Hisinfinite wisdom, He so distributed the precious metals 
throughout the world that after six thousand years of ceaseless hu- 
man endeavor the quantities of gold and silver in circulation are 
almost precisely the same. [Applause.] Is thata mere accident? 
or wasnot the omnipotent finger of Almighty God visible initfrom 
the first? There is, there can be, but one answer. He created 


man and woman to goin pairs, and bade them ‘‘ Goforth, be fruit- | 


ful, multiply and replenish the earth.” With alacrity has that 
command been obeyed. [Laughter.| He also created silver and 
gold to go in pairs, and sent them forth onthe missionof propa- 
gating, multiplying, and replenishing the business of the world. 
Nobly have they discharged that duty, and of them, as of the bride 
and bridegroom at the marriage altar, may it be appropriately 
said: ‘*‘Whom God hath joined together, letno man put asunder.” 
[ Applause. | 

But we aredogratically told that these metals which have been 
the faithful servants of humanity from atime whereof the memory 
of man runneth not to the contrary must now, after being law- 
fully wedded for sixty centuries, be divorced at the behest of 
England, the bully and freebooter among the nations of the earth. 

I beg gentlemen to remember that just so certainly as our 
mania for divorce between husband and wife issapping the foun- 


dations of our social and moral fabric, just so surely will the di- | 
voree of gold and silver sap the foundations of our business fab- | 


ric and cause the temple of our prosperity to topple to the dust. 
The gentleman assumes the role of prophet, and exhibits to us 
the happiness and glory in store for us if we vote with him, and 
the infamy and execration to which we are heirs if we vote as 
ourconstituents desire us to vote. Indeed, all the gentlemenon 
that side of the question indulge liberally in propheciés. They 


call to mind what Charles Dickens says of David Copperfield’ | 


sitting night after night under the gallery of the House of Com- 
mons, ‘‘ recording predictions that never came to pass, prophe- 
cies that were never fulfilled, and explanations that were only 
meant to mystify.” [Laughter. | 

He tells us that the panic was brought about, not by reason of 
the Sherman law, but because the Anglo-Saxon race has over- 
done the business of production. But he offered no remedy for 
theevil. The Anglo-Saxons are an industrious, ambitious, thrifty 
stock; but what would he have them do—stop the plow in the 
furrow, the sickle in the swath, and the mill in its grinding? 
That is decidedly rough on people who want to work, who know 
how to work, and who find their chief delight in work in the 
sweet hope of making pleasant the lives of their children. 

But if the panic in the United States ischargeable to the over- 
production of Anglo-Saxons, how does ithappen that it came on 
first in the South American republics, where few Anglo-Saxons 
find an abiding place, and where Spanish-Americans constitute 
the bulk of the population? 

He draws a graphic picture of how the money kings of Lom- 
bard street in London will jeer and hoot at us when they 
read of the four proposed ratios and what he is pleased to 
term the omnibus in which allcan ride. Let them jeer and hoot 
till the crack of doom. I thank God my allegiance is not to the 
money changers of Lombard street, but to one hundred and 
Seventy-eight thousand toiling freemen in the great State of 
Missouri. [Applause.] 

He peplesetn bimenii an international bimetallist, and wants 
silver coinage postponed to a more convenient season, ignoring 
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nation under the sun, producing 28 per cent of all the gold and 
41 per cent of all the silver of the world, shall patiently and 
meekly wait, cap in hand, till every eight by ten kingdom and 
principality in Europe shall give her permission to lift up her 
lusty voice in the business affairs on which the happiness and 
prosperity of all her people depend. The masses of the United 
States—the men who produce the wealth and not the men who 
grow rich by levying tolls from wealth passing through their 
hands—do not love the practices or the practitioners of Lom- 
bard street. 

The day has surely come at last when this Republic should 
lead and not follow in the procession of the nations, and if that 
day has not already dawned may God speed it in its coming. 
More than one hundred and seventeen years ago this country, 
then a feeble infant, declared its political independence of all 
the world, and some people have the audacity to believe that 
she, having grown to colossal proportions, should declare her 
financial independence and be free indeed. [Applause.] 

And suppose that we completely remonetize and rehabilitate 
silver and England cuts our commercial acquaintance —what 
then? It would inevitably give us control of the commerce of 
every silver-using country on the globe—France, India, China, 
Mexico, the Central American States, and the Republics of South 
America—which would more than compensate us for the English 
trade. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen talk as though Europe bought our wheat, corn, 
pork, cotton, and beef because they love us. That is not true. 
They are hungry and they must eat. They are naked and must 
be clothed. That is the reason they buy our stuff. [Applause.] 

The gentleman lauds Thomas H. Benton for facing his own 
party on a question of ratios in 1834, and prays for some other 
man to rise up in the Mississippi Valley and make himself great 
by imitating the heroic example of ‘‘Old Bullion.” Thoms H. 
Benton wasa great man and formed one of the qu idrilateral of the 
greatest statesmen who have at any one time appeared together 
in the Senate of the United States. His splendid fame consti- 
tutes one of the most valued treasures of Missouri and of the Re- 
public. I hope some day to see his effigy in Statuary Hall, but 
it is not advisable for Representatives here to follow blindly his 
example in all things, unless they would enter the pathway 
which leads to political death. 

Virgil says, F'acilis descensus averno—easy the road to destrue- 
tion—and so the haughty, belligerent, imperious Benton found 
it to his everlasting undoing. The awful catastrophe of his ca- 
reer should be a warning to all who hear me this moment In 
in hour fatal to his suecess he peremptorily refused to obey the 
instructions of the Missouri Legislature as to his vote on «a cer- 
tain vital measure pending in Congress, and he fell, like Lucifer, 


never to hope again. I have no sort of doubt that if the de- 
parted dead take cognizance of the affairs of this lower world, 


and Benton could spexk to us this day, his advice to Repre- 
sentatives would be, ‘‘ Stand by your constituents—vog populi, vox 
Dei—the voice of the people is the voice of God.” [Applause.] 
This panic is a monstrous crime against the prosperity and 
happiness of the American people. |Appliuse.| It is purely 
fictitious—absolutely without foundation, except for the insa- 


tiable greed of the men who have planned and manipulated it to 
fill their coffers with ill-gotten gains. They hav 
thing. They wanted a scare and squeeze to accomplish their 
nefarious purposes; but they did not want it to assume its pres- 
ent proportions. They started it, but they could not guide it. 
They sowed the wind, and they are reaping the whirlwind. 
have realized the truth of the old dictum that wicked inventions 
sometimes return to plague the inventors. They are in the con- 
dition of the philosopher who took a few pieces of wood, lexther, 
and iron and made him a devil, and after he had made him dis- 
covered that the devil controlled him, instead of his controlling 
the devil. [Lavughter.] 


s overdone the 
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WHY THE WEST WANTS SILVER. 


The people of the West want silver money at the old ratio of 
16 to 1 [applause], because they want more money; and they 
want more money because they need it in their business and in 
the development of their illimitable resources. 

Thereisnot enough gold in the world to furnish money enough 
for its necessities. Everybody admits that. You must us> sil- 
ver or some substitute. You can not get around it. 

All the political economists are agreed that the prosperous 
condition of acountry is wherethe volume of currency is gradu- 
ally increasing, and that where the volume of money is either 
stationary or decreasing, business stagnates amd the wheels of 
progress cease to revolve. 
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David Hume puts it this way: 

It is certain that since the discovery of the mines in America industry 
has increased in all the nations of Europe. * * * We find that in every 
kiugdom into which money begins to flow in greater abundance than for- 
merly, everything takes a new face; labor and industry gain life, he mer- 
¢hant becomes more enterprising, the manufacturer more diligent and 
skillful, and even the farmer follows his piow with more alacrity and at- 
tent! ’ 
dome ic happine 
The good policy 
still increasing; | 
im the ind increases the stock of labor, in which consists all real 
pow A nation whose money decreases Is actually at that 
time weal 
more mnoney, 

William H. Crawford, Secretary of the Treasury, in a report 
dated February 12, 1820, says: 

All writers on currency agree that when it is decreasing in 
amount, poverty and misery must prevail. 

Mr. R. M. T. Hunter, in a report to the United States Senate 
in 1852, says: 
the great effects produced upon human society by the discovery of 
America, there were probably none so marked as those brought about 
the great influx of the precious metals from the New World to the Old 
rop 1 ind tr 
clou 
dull under the paralyzing influences of declining profits, and capital ab 
sorbed nearly all that should have been divided between it and labor 

But an increase of the precious metals, in such quantity as to check this 
tendency, operated as anew motive power to the machinery of commerce 
Production was stimulated by finding the advantages of a change in the 
standard on its side. Instead of being repressed by having to pay more than 
it stipulated for the use of capital, It was stimulated by paying less. Capi 
tal, too, was benefited, for new demands were created for it by the new 
uses Which a general movement in industrial pursuits had developed; so if 
it lost a Little by the change in the standard, it gained much more in the 
r demand for its use, which added to its capacity for reproduction and 
real value. 

The mischief would be great, indeed, if all the world were to adopt bnt 
one of the precious metals as the standard of value. To adopt gold alone 
would diminish the specie currency more than one-half; and the reduction 
the other way, should silver be taken as the only standard, would be large 
enough to prove highly disastrous to the human race. 

L could pileup authorities for a week; but they are all to the 
same effect and these must suffice. 

Why will we not aceept the conclusions of men who have 
probed financial problems to the bottom? 
ence is a dear school, but that fools wil! learn in no other. 

Gentlemen on the other side admit that there is not enough 
money in the country, for they rejoice with us that gold is now 
returning to this country; they try to make us believe that the 
annual output of gold available for coinage is constantly increas- 
ing, and they ask us to join them in passing alaw authorizing the 
national banks to issue bills up to the full limit of the par value 
of the bonds on deposit. 

The first source of increase which they suggest—the return of 
gold from abroad—may or may not be permanent; the second 
source of increase, the growing annual output of gold available 
for coinage, is without basisof fact, as conclusively demonstrated 
by the gentleman from Utah last Saturday; and as to the third 
source of increase—the leave to the national banks to issue more 
bills—we are not particularly enamored of the idea of placing 
ourselves absolutely at the mercy of the national banks and giv- 
them power to expand and contract the volume of the currency 
at will. [Applause.] 

And at best this proffered increase of the national bank cir- 
culation is a delusion and a snare, because it is a historic fact 
known of all men that they will not issue notes up to the 90 per 
cent limit as they can now do under the present law. 

These gentlemen stand here day after day and assert that no- 
body wants silver money, and that nobody will haveit. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. The people take it; the people 
use it; the people love it. All that ever was the matter with 
silver is that people could not get enough of it. [Applause.| 
A silver dollar will buy as much of the necessaries or luxuries 
of life as a gold or paper dollar, and if it had been fairly treated 
by the Secretaries of the Treasury it would be this day at 
par, and even above par, as it was in 1873. Give us unlimited 
coinage of silver even at the old ratio of 16 to 1 and it will at 
onee jump to its old position, side by side with gold. If 
France, with a mueh smaller population, territory, and busi- 
ness than we have, cansustain and uphold seven hundred mil- 
lions in silver at the ratio of 15} to 1, certainly, with our grow- 
ing population, with our expanding business, with our unde- 
veloped territory, we can maintain at the ratio of 16 to 1 all the 
silver we are likely. to have. 
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THE CRIME OF 1873. 


The history of silver ean be briefly told. From the days when 
Abraham fed his flocks and herds on the plains of Palestine gold 
and silver both had been the money of commerce and of civiliza- 
tion until 1873, when the silver dollar was surreptitiously struck 
from the coinage of the country by legislative legerdemain, by 
a Machiavelian trick, by a confidence game that would put to 
blush the boldest three-card monte man upon the plains, by a 


y had been declining under the decreasing stock of the pre- | 
motais and an appreciating standard of values; humaningenuity grew | 


It is said that experi- | 
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It is of no manner of consequence with regard to the | 

acted in any civilized country since tl 
cause by that means he keeps alivea spirit of industry | 
| and only a small and select coterie 
er and more miserable than another nation Which possesses no | 
| accomplished. 
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species of juggling that would cause the most expert Japan 
artist to turn green with envy. [Laughter.|} 

From that day to this there has been nothing but tronh! 
moil, vexation of spirit, crimination and recrimination o 
money question. ‘There never will be until the people gett 
dues. 

That was the most astounding piece of legislation e 
16 Morning’ sturs fi 
So farasein now be ascertained, nobody dem 
knew that the silver 
was demonetized until some months after the fell deed h 
Such men as Allen G. Thurman, Jam 
Blaine, WILLIAM M. STEWART, James A. Garfield, DAN! 
VOORHEES, William D. Kelley, Ulysses S. Grant, and o 
high character must be believed when they solemnly as 


together. 


| th.t they did not know that thatinfamous bill, with th 


cent title of ‘‘Regculating the Mint,” struck down one 


| money of the world. 


| son for that unparalleled 





| was passed the sil 


To this day no man has ever given a cogent or satisfact 
act of confiscation—for that 
cisely what it was—bald, heartless, wicked confiscation: 
it never be forgotten that at the identical moment when t! 
lver bullion in a silver dollar was wort 
cents in gold. [Applause.] 

[It was not a “ dishonest dollar ” then, it was nota * fiat « 
then, it was not a ‘‘s0-cent dollar” then, as the 
claim it is now. Pass alaw toput it back where the conspi 


oe 
Db 


| of 1873 found it, and it will rise to par again, and constit 


mainstay of the Government and the people in every c 
their fate. 

True, silver has apparently gone down since then, but 
thing else that our farmers have to sell has gone down v 
In 1872 wheat sold at $1.47 per bushel, and now it sells at 
50 cents per bushel. And the following table tells the rem 
of the sad, sad story: 


Year. Wheat.| Cotton. | Silver Wheat.| Cotton 


"ents. 
10. 8 | 
10.5 

5 | 10. 6 


Cen 
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ts. 
1872 . 

1873 

1874 

BE Stibesinmnians stn 
1876 

1877 .. 

1878 

1879 

18RO 

1881 

1882 ..... 
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9.9 

9.5 

9.8 

9.9 

3 | 10. 1 
10.0 
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60 | 7.2 
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All other farm products have gone down in about the 
proportion. Whatever the farmer has sold he had to sell i 
open markets of the world in competition with the pauper 
of Europe, Asia, Africa, and the islands of the sea, and what 
he bought he was compelled to buy at prices fixed at abnor 
high figures by our stake-and-rider tariff. No wonder h« 
contented, disconsolate, and determined to find a remedy. 

But, as’a matter of truth, has silver actually fallen, or h 
been forced up toa premium by skillful manipulation? U 
tionably it is the latter, for every product of farm, mine 
or factory that has been unaided by friendly class legislat 
kept pace with silver, and the bullion in a silver dollar wi 
chuse as much of almost anything as it would when it v 
honored in 1873. 

The gentleman from Ohio |Mr. HARTER] asked the oth 
‘*What about pork?” I think I can answer that. A yeoro 
ago, as gentlemen from Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, and M 
will bear me witness, the corn crop was such a failure th 
out all the corn States that the farmers ha little or not 
which to winter their swine, and they shipped nearly al 
hogs, including even their breeding stock, whether fat or 1 
market, and ever since the country has been decidedly shor' 
hogs. That is all there is of the exception to the rule of 
ward prices, so far as hogs are concerned, and which the 
tleman paraded here as an argument to prove that silver | 
lost its purchasing power. But let him make a note of the ! 
that a silver dollar will buy as much pork as a gold dollar 
day in the week. 

Thedemonetization of silver helped nobody except those o 
ing Government funds, and it injured everybody else. 
The act of 1873 produced incaleulable bankruptcy, suffe: 
and sorrow throughout the land—particularly in agricult 
States. The people were aghast at the sudden and awful 
which so unexpectedly came upon them. 

For example, a man who owned $25,000 worth of property an¢ 
owed $10,000 on it and was therefore worth $15,000, weat to be 
at night happy in the belief that ne was comfortably fixed finen- 
cially and awoke next morning to find himself a pauper—for s0 
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creat had been the fall in prices that his $25,000 worth of prop- 
erty when sold under the hammer would not bring enough to 
1 e ten thousand of his debt. 


ifundreds of thousands of as honest and industrious 1 


‘lived found themselves beggared and their w 


ives and cn 














’ 
a hom« ; and shelterless by the most diabolical act ev 
¥ iupon astatute book. And though twenty long, wearisome 
vears have rolled over their he.ds since then, tens of thousands 
of them suffer from it yet, and will continue to ler fro t 
unti! they are placed under the sod 

asting by fire and sword of the Palatinate, the black 
ruin wrought by the Duke of Alva in the Netherlands, the de- 
\ ion of the Napoleonic campaigns, the Thirty Years’ War 
i many, the seven years’ war which the mighty Frederick 
\ ag ill Europe in arms the possession of Silesia 
he ¢ isd or the redemption of the Holy Sepulchre, the w 
i h lborough broke the power of Louis X|V—none of 
t] n@ly, nor all of thes mbined, caused as much loss of 
] ‘ty and entailed as m1 ring on the children of Ad 
: erime of 1873. It laid its paralyzing hand on every human 
being throughout the whole civilized world who was not possessed 


of a fixed income or who was not loaded down with gold-bearing 


nment securities. 


ro 

e hus been nd era of genuine prosperity in this courtr 
since. The Bland act helped a little, and the energy of the 
American people, being unconquerable, has sometimes forced a 
seeming prosperity; but the trend of prices has been constantly 
do ird, which, according to all politieal economists, is an in- 
fa e sign of the sinking fortunes of a nation; and there will 


never be any substantial, permanent prosperity in this country 
until the people are furnished a volume of money adequate to 
their commercial wants, growing with our growth, increasi 


with our population. 
end ran: 
While stands the Coliseum, R 
When falls the ¢ iseum 
And when Rome falis—the world 
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‘o this po tic pro yhesy, [ will add insober 
pr ‘When the American farmer is impoverished and the 
American laborer can not find remunerative employment, 
very lifeblood of the Republic is being sucked from its veins.” 
[Applause. | 

| Here the hammer fell 

On motion of Mr. 
nitely extended. 

Mr. CLARK. 


long sine fulfilled, 


the 


+} 
tL YAN, Mr. CLARK’s time was indefi- 
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man and the House. 
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WHO ARE REP 
The gentlemen of the single gold standard melt and dissolve 
in tears when they consider the bare possibility of bondholders 
being paid in what they flippant denounce as the 
dollar; but they have no bowels of compassion for those who, it 
the single standard prevails, will be compelled virtually to pay 
two dollars for every one which they promised to pay. 

The truth is that we are advocating honesty and justice, and 
they are advocating rank injustice and extortion committed un- 
der the guise of law. [Applause.] 

They deelaim grandiloquently abont upholding national honor 
and about the sanctity of contracts. They charge us with being 
repudiationists. Now, who repudiated the contract, the bond- 
holders or the people? What was the contract? How was it 
nominated in the bond? It was expressly provided that they 
should be paid in “‘ lawful money ”’—which meant gold, silver, or 
paper; and this was just, for their owners paid for them in paper 
money worth 40 cents on the dollar. Then, after the war was 

ver, and they had the bonds securely locked up, underthe pretext 
of ‘strengthening the public credit”—that is the way they put 
it—notof ‘‘ strengthening the bank account of the bondholders” 
[laughter], which is the way it ought to have been put—they 
induced a supple Congress to repudiate the contract with the 
people and to make the bonds payable in coin. That was step 
number one to rob the people. That was bad enough in all con- 
science sake. But worse was tofollow. They by fraud induced 
Congress to pass the act of 1873 demonetizing silver, thereby 
making payment in coin mean payment in gold. 

Again, [ask who broke faith? Whorepudiated the contract? 
The people or the bondholders? 

What was the result of these changes? It meant that it took 
from the people in way of taxes two horses, two cows, two sheep, 
two hogs, two bushels of wheat, corn, oats, barley, or flax, where 
one was taken before; it meant two blows of the axe, maul, 
sledge hammer, or pick where one sufficed before; it meant two 
drops of sweat wrung from the brow of labor.where there was 
One before; it meant less food, fewer clothes, less time for study, 
poorer shelter, less leisure, and less enjoyment to every man, 
Woman, and child in this broad land who works for a living. 
[Applause.} 
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not, in 1893, sell for $50 per acre a farm which in 1872 cost him 
$100 per acre, he will search for the at unpleasant 
phenomenon, and punish them when found. His weapon is the 
bailot, which, in the hands of resolute men, is more effective 
than shot and shell and Krupp’s big guns. [Applause.] 

And it is the toilers of the country—the farmers, the me- 
chanics, the merchants, the shopkeepers, the wage earne! 
rather than the boards of trade that finally make up the sum 
total of that public opinion against whose ‘‘ pitiless peltings” 
the gentleman from New York warned us last Saturday. The 
| bulk of the people are not much in the habit of memorializing 
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Congress, but they are much in the habit of thinking and of 
voting. [Applause.] 

The leaders in the cities express their opinions through the 
metropolitan press by resolutions of all sorts of boards and b 
pamphlets galore. The great body of the people, the wealt 
creators, are not heard from in any such way; but as certain as 
God reigns in heaven, they will discover a way to make their 
voice penetrate even to this Hall. 

‘*Let the people eat grass!” quoth the pampered lackey of 
Louis XVI, who lost his head upon the block. 

‘The people be damned!”’shouts William H. Vanderbilt, whose 
father laid the foundations of a more than princely fortune by 
selling root beer at 3 cents per glass. 

** Popular delusions! yom ww A the gentleman from Tennessee, 
whose sudden conversion eclipses that of Saul of Tarsus, as he 
journeyed down from Jerusalem to Damascus. [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

Over against these ejaculations I would place for our instruction 
the words of the foremost man of all this world. Onacelebrated 
occasion Queen Victoria thought to overawe William E. Glad- 
stone by saying: ‘‘ Do you know wholam? [am the Queen of 
England!” To which the great commoner answered: ‘‘ Madam, 
do you know who lam? [am the people of England!” [Ap- 
plause. | 

No wonder he is universally known as the Grand Old Man. 

If gentlemen do not believe that the people have opinions and 
know how to make them effective, let them recall the conse- 
quences of the act of 1873 and the financial crash which it pre- 
cipitated. 

The first political fruit was the election of William Allen to 
the governorship of Ohio in 1873—the first Democratic gov- 
ernor that Ohio had had since 1853. The resurrection of one 
from the dead would not have astonished the country more. So 
unexpected was it—so utterly impossible did it seem of perform- 
ance—that the morning after the election all the Cincinnati pa- 
pers announced in a perfunctory sort of way that Governor Noyes 
and the entire Republican ticket were elected by the usual ma- 
jorities; but when the rural districts were heard from, ‘ Old 
Bill,” as his followegg loved to call him, was found to have won 
the great handicap by a length. 

Then followed the tidal wave of 1874, which sent a Democratic 
majority to this House, which landed Michael Kerr, of Indiana, 
in the chair where you now sit, Mr. Speaker, and which for the 
first time in a generation gave Massachusetts a Democratic 
chief magistrate. 

Then, in 1876, came the election of Samuel J. Tilden to the 
Presidency; twice since then Mr. Cleveland has been sent to 
the White House; and finally, after the lapse of thirty-four 
ot we have an Administration Democratic in all its branches. 

Applause. | 

Ali these things found their mainspring in the protest of the 
people »gainst the unpardonable sin of 1873. 

In sddition to these, the country has witnessed the rise and 
fall of the Greenback party, which was nothing more than an 
extreme protest against the foul performance of 1873. 

We behold to-day another extreme protestin the Populist party, 
which at the last election polled a million votes, which returned 
eleven Representatives to this House, which sent four United 
States Senators to the other end of the Capitol, and which stands 
here, vigilant, alert, courageous, and aggressive, ready to take 
advantage of any blunder we may make. 

The ‘‘ pitiless pelting ” of public opinion has been doing its 
perfect work, and will continue to do it until the wrong of 1873 
is completely righted. 

We have been repeatedly told by the single-standard men that 
this Congress has a golden opportunity. Verily, verily, it has. 
I thank them for that word. ‘ profess myself an opportunist. 
One of the best beloved of my teachers was forever repeating to 
his pupils: ‘Carpe diem—seize the day!” This Congress has 
the opportunity to redeem the pledges solemnly made to the 
people, thereby placing the country upon the broad highway to 
asting prosperity and of preserving Democratic honor bright as 
the spear of Achilles or the plowshare of Cincinnatus. 

The great Irish orator, Charles Stewart Parnell, once said: 

Opportunity is a horse, saddled and bridled, which stops at each man’s 
threshold once in a lifetime. Be ready, mount, and he carries you on to 
success and honor. Pause but a moment, he is gone, and the clatter of his 
iron hoofs, echojng down the corridors of time, will forever remind you of 
what you have lost. 

My Democratie brethren, the magnificent silver-white steed 
stands pawing impatiently at ovr gates. Let us vault into the 
saddle and ride him into the realm of unfailing prosperity amid 
the benedictions of a grateful people. [Prolonged applause. | 

Mr. MCLAURIN. The hour is now so late that I do not think 
it would be proper to have another speech to-night. I move, 
therefore, that the House adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 10 o’clock and 
25 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 
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Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Friday last was read and ap- 
proved. : 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. 0, 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agyeed 
to the resolution of the Senate to print 6,000 copies of Hers: 
Report on the Coinage of Silver in India. 

The message also communicated to the Senate the int 
gence of the death of Hon. William Mutchler, late a Repr 
ative from the State of Pennsylvania, and transmitted resolu- 
tions of the House thereon. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a petition of the Chan 
of Commerce, of Cincinnati, Ohio, praying for the repeal o 
so-called Sherman silver law; which was referred tothe Com: 
tee on Finance. 

He also presented the petition of R. A. Vance, of Cross ‘1 
bers, Mo., praying for the submission to the States of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution providing that gold and silver dollars 
shall be made of equal value as legal tender; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PLATT presented the petition of W. L. Folsom, of New 
Haven, Conn., praying for the passage of legislation providing 
fenders on wheels of railway cars; which was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. PLATT. I present a petition of citizens of Meriden, 
Conn., praying for the construction of a public building in that 
city. A bill for that purpose has already been introduced and 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. | 
move that the petition be referred to that committee to accom- 
pany the bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE presented a petition of the Boston (Mass.) Hard- 
ware Association and the petition of T. H. Buck & Co. and |4 
other citizens of Chelsea, Mass., praying for the repeal of 1! 
purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman silver law; w! 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CAMERON. I present a large number of petitions 
business men of Philadelphia, Pa., indorsing the reso 
of the Trades League of Philadelphia, praying for the im 
ate repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called 
man law. I move that the petitions be referred to the Co: 
tee on Finance. 

Mr. CAMERON presented a petition of the Grocers and 
porters’ Exchange of Philadelphia, Pa., praying for the : 
of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance, 

He also presented a memorial of Corry (Pa.) Grange, P 
of Husbandry, remonstrating against the repeal of the so 
Sherman silver law unless provision is made for the [i 
unlimited coinage of American silver; which was referr 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PEFFER. I presenta petition, somewhat out of th 
order but yet perfectly respectful, coming from a body of m 
the State of Illinois. The agesof the petitioners are here ; 
There are 85 persons whose names are on the petition and their 
ages range from 19 to 76; I should think the average is about 4! 
years. If the Senate will permit me, as the petition is quite 
brief, 1 will read it: 

To the Honorable the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States in Congress assembled: 


Your petitioners, citizens of Pleasant Ridge, Douglas County, I! 
cinity, are opposed to our present financial laws, and petition your h 
ble body to revise them. Please hear us: Weare opposed to the issuc 
more interest-paying bonds; we demand gold, silver, and paper mon 
by the Government, and a sufficient amount for the best interests ©! | 
Government; gold to bea legal tender to amount of $300, after tha 
cent discount; silver to be a legal tender to amount of 950, after thi! 
cent discount; paper money to be a legal tender for all debts in the | 
States. (If gold-worshippers want gold, let them buy it.) We dema 
revenue and tax on all wealth to share the burden of expenses of the (0 
ernment: we indorse our honorable ex-Presidents—Thomas Jefferson, “! 
drew Jackson, and Abraham Lincoln—as honest advisors; we advise a mars 
to be put on all traitors that are opposed to honest and just laws, and hav 
them to take warning before it is too late. 


Then follow the subscribers’ names, their occupations, and their 
ages. I move that the petition be referred to the Committec 01 
Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PEFFER. I present a memorial of the Farmers’ Alliince, 
of Cherokee County, Kansas, and a memorial of citizens of Mir- 
shall County, Minnesota, remonstrating against the repeal of the 
so-called Sherman silver law, unless a bill is passed providing 





for the free coinage of silver. I move that the memorials bere- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was 2greed to. 

Mr. PEFFER. I presenta petition froma number of farmers 
who are engaged in the business of growing beets to be used in | 
the manufactureof sugar. The petitionersreside at Anaheim, in | 
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Grange, of Mulino, Oregon, remonstrating against the repeal of 
the so-called Sherman silver law unless a law providing for the 
free coinage of silver be enacted in lieu thereof; which was re- 
ferred to the ¢ nittee on Finunce. 

Mr. TURPIE presented a petition of citizens of Richmond, 


| ] . i? for +} " . . VN : 
ind., praying tor the ex dk se of silver as money; which was 


Orange County, in the State of California. As the petition re- | referred to the Commitie on Finance. 

lates to sO important a subject in connection with this new in-}| Mr. MILLS presented . memorial of sundry citizens of Texas, 

dustry, and there are just two pages of it, I ask that the Secre- | remonstrating against the repeal of the so-called Sherman silver 

tary may be permitted to read it, and then that the petition be | law; which was referred to the Committee o 

referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. He also presented a petition of sundrye sof Texas, pray- 
Mr. MORRILL. The rule about petitions is that a brief state- | ing for the repeal of the so-called Sherman silver law; ich 

ment shall be made, and I think that nothing more is expected | wes referred to the Committee on Finance. 

in any case. I therefore object to the reading of the petition be- Mr. STEWART presented memorials of citizens of S i 

cause it would go into the RECORD and occupy a large space. City, Iowa: of Citizens of Missouri; of citizens Cass C 
Mr.PEFFER. Idid not understand the remark of the Senator | Iowa: of citizens of Scio, N. Y.: of the Transmississippi Com- 

from Vermont. mercial Congress of Ogden, Utah: of citizens of Austin, Nev.: 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is objection on the part of | of the Silver Clubof Tuscarora, Nev.; of the Silver League of 

the Senator from Vermont to the reading of the petition. Mason Valley, Nev.: and of citizens of Osceola, Nev., remon- 
Mr. PEFFER. My request is that it be read, not that it shall | strating against the unconditional repeal of the so-called Sher- 


co into the RECORD. 
Mr. HARRIS. Everything goes into the RECORD that is read 
from the Clerk’s desk. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. 


The Chair so understands. 

Mr. HARRIS. The objection is fatal to the Senator's request. 

Mr. PEFFER. Then let the petition be printed as a docu- 
ment, without reading. I want it in print for the information 
of Senators. 

Mr. MORRILL. 
ment. 

Mr. PEFFER. It contains some very valuable information. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the pe- 
tition will be printed as a document, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a petition of the Lumbermen’s Asso- | 
ciation of Chicago, Ill., praying for the repeal of the so-called 
Sherman silver law; which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. PASCO presented a petition of the Fernandina (Fla.) 
Chamber of Commerce, praying for the speedy repeal of the pur- 
chasing clause of the so-called Sherman silver law; which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Jacksonville (Fla.) Board 
of Trade, praying for the immediate repeal of the so-called Sher- 
man silver law, and providing for the use of both gold and silver 
as the standard money of the country, and also praying for such 
legislation as will insure the parity of the two metals at all 
times; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SQUIRE presented petitions of citizens of Seattle and of 
the Chambers of Commerce of Tacoma and Everett, in the State 
of Washington, praying for the repeal of the purchasing clause | 
of the so-called Sherman silver law; which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. DUBOIS presented a memorial of the Shoshone Assem- 
bly, No. 3810, Knights of Labor, remonstrating against the enact- 
ment of a law providing for the coinage of silver at a ratio to 
gold of less than 16 to 1; which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. ALLEN presented petitions of the State committee of the 
People’s party of Wyoming, and of the People’s party county 
central committee of Hall County, Neb., praying for the free | 
coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 of gold: which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH presented a petition of 44 citizens of 
Fargo, N. Dak., praying for the immediate repeal of the pur- 
chasing clause of the so-called Sherman silver law; which was | 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. POWER presented a petition of citizens of Cold Springs, 
Mont., and vicinity, praying that the Sherman law be not re- 
pealed unless a free-coinage bill be passed; which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. KYLE presented two memorials of citizens of Grant 
County, S. Dak., remonstrating against the repeal of the so- 
called Sherman silver law; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr.CALL. I present a communication from the Jacksonville 
Board of Trade, of Florida, reciting that the board has passed a 
resolution requesting Senators and Representatives in Congress | 
to vote for the immediate repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
so-called Sherman silver law, and to support such measures as | 
will enable the people of this country to use both gold and sil- | 
ver as the standard morey of the country, and the coinage of | 
both gold and silver without discrimination against either metal. 
I move that the paper be referred to the Committee on Finance. | 

"he motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon presented a memorial of Pomona 


I do not object to its being printed as a docu- 





| which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 


| man silver law, and praying for the free and unlimited coinage 


of silver: which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. VILAS presented a petition of the common council of Eau 
Claire, Wis., praying for the unconditional repeal of the so-called 
Sherman silver law: which was referred to the 
Finance. 

Mr. ALLISON. I notice that all these petitions are referred 
to the Committee on Finance. I suggest that that committee 
has already reported «pon the subject of the petitions, and it 
seems to me, as the matter is now pending in the Senate, the pe- 
titions ought to lie on the table. I have no wish about it, but 
simply make the suggestion. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The petitions ought to lie on the table. 

Mr. ALLISON. They ought to lie on the table, so that the 
Senate may have access to them, if it so desires, in the debate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


‘ 


Mr. PERKINS introduced a bill (S. 594) to provide for the 
purchase of a site for, and the erection of, a public building at 
Oakland, in the State of California; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Mr. PEFFER. I introduce a bill as a substitute for the bill 
S. 453) reported by the Committee on Finance, to provide for 
the issue of circulating notes to national banks. I ask that it 
may be read and lie on the table for action when the bill reported 
by the committee is taken up. 

The bill (S. 595) to provide for the immediate issue and circu- 
lation of Treasury notes was read the first time by its title and 
the second time at length, and ordered tolie on the table; as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc 
by, authori 


Committee on 


. , That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is here- 
ed and directed to cause to be prepared immediately Treasury 


notes to the amount of $250.000,000, said notes to be in form, dimensions, 
and general appearance similar to those which have been prepared under 
the provisions of the act of July 14, 1890; they shall be of the denominations 
$1, $2, 85, $10, and #20, one-fifth part in value of the total issue to be i ich 
of said denominations; they shall be made payable in lawful money: they 
shall be received by the Government of the United States and the officers 
thereof for taxes and all public dues, and they shall be lawful money and 
legal tender, at their face value, in payment of debts to any amount whatever 

SEC. 2. Said n s shall be printed on paper of the same character ialityys 
and grade as that now used for United States notes; they shall repared 
in accordance with laws, rules, and regulations now in favor ap} rile to 
such work, and as fast as they are ready for delivery they shall be deposited 
inthe Treasury and treated as so much available cash, and they shall be 


paid out the same as other public moneys. 
Sec. 3. When any of said notes are received in the Treasury in the cour 
of business, they shall be reissued, and thus kept in circulation 


Src. 4. This act shail take effect immediately after its passage 


Mr. LODGE introduced a bill (S. 596) for the establishment of 
alight and fog signal station near Butler Flats, New Bedford, 
Mass.; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. CAMERON introduced a bill (S. 597) fi 
legal representatives and devisees of 


r the relief of the 
James W. Schaumbu 

g 
papers, referred to the Committee on Claims 

Mr. KYLE introduced a bill (S. 598) to authorize the erection 
of post-office buildings, and for other purposes; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Mr. HUNTON introduced a bill (S. 599) for the relief of the 
residuary legatees of Mark Davis, deceased; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. SQUIRE introduced a bill (S. 600) providing for the erec- 
tion of a public building at the city of Tacoma, in the State of 
Washington; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
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He also introduced a bill (S. 601) providing for the erection ofa 
yublic building at the city of Wallawalla, in the State of Wash- 
ington; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 602) toextend to Alaska the benefit 
of the laws encouraging in the several Statesand Territories in- 
struction in agriculture and the mechanic arts; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Commiitee on Agriculture 
and l’orestry. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 603) providing for the manufac- 
ture of stecl high-power rifled guns, under the designs of R. J. 
Gatling, for coast defenses; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Coast Defenses. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 604) for the purpose of increasing 
the efficiency of the coast de’enses; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 605) for the relief of J. M. Lyon; 
which was read twice by its title, andreferred to the Committee 
on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. SQUIRE also introduced the following bills; which were 
severally read twice by their titles, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce: 

A bill (S. 606) establishing a ship channel in the Columbia 
River near Vancouver, Wash.; 

A bill (S. 607) to increase the number of light-house districts, 
and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 608) to amend section 4414 of the Revised Statutes 
relating to inspectors of hulls and boilers. 

Mr. SQUIRE also introduced the following bills; which were 
severally read twice by their titles, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands: 

A. bill (S. 609) to provide for the survey of public lands in the 
State of Washington; 

A bill (S. 610).granting to the State of Washington certain 
lands therein situated for the purpose of fish hatchery; 

A bill (S. 611) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to re- 
serve from public sale or entry certain lands within the States 
admitted under act of Congress of February 22, 1889; 

A bill (S. 612) authorizing citizens of that part of the State of 


Washington eastward of the Columbia River to fell and remove 


timber on the public domain for mining and domestic purposes; 

A bill (S. 613) gronting to the county of Clallam, State of Wash- 
ington, certain public lands in trust, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 614) for the relief of John C. Smith, Milton Evans, 
and others; 

A bill (S. 615) to confirm title to eighty acres of land in the 
State of Washington to Jesse W. Finch and his grantees; 

A bill (S. 616) forthe relief of David Dealy and Moses Younkin; 

A bill (S. 617) for the relief of the purchasers from the United 
States of land in even-numbered sections within the forfeited 
portions of railroad grants; 

A bill (S. 618) to confirm title to certain lands in the State of 
Washington; and 

A bill (S. 619) granting to the State of Washington 5 per cent 
of the net proceeds of the sales of public lands in that State. 

Mr. SQUIRE also introduced the following bills; which were 
severally read twice by their titles, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions: 

A bill (S. 620) granting an increase of pension to Eddie Powers; 
a A bill (S. 621) to increase the pension of Cyrus J. Van Laning- 

am; 

A bill (S. 622) for the relief of James J. Wheeler; 

A bill (S. 623) to increase the pension of Benjamin Brink; 

A bill (S. 624) granting a pension to Lizzie Wright Owen; 

A bill (S. 625) granting a pension to Ida Button and May 
Button; 

A bill (S. 626) granting a pension to Jasper N. Warren; 

A bill (S. 627) for the relief of William R. Munroe; 

A bill (S. 628) granting an increase of pension to James R. 
Lewis; 

A bill (S. 629) for the increase of pension of Farnham J. East- 
man; 

A bill (S. 630) granting arrears of pension to P. Q. Healy; 

A bill (S. 631) granting an increase of pension to John C. 
Brown; and 

A bill(S. 632) granting an increase of pension to Augustus T, 
Pintler. 

Mr. SQUIRE also introduced the following bills; which were 
severally read twice by their titles, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs: 

A bill (S. 633) for the relief of Emile B. Weishaar; 

A bill (S. 634) granting a right of way across the Scarboro 
Hill military reservation to the Ilwaco Railway and Navigation 
Company: 

A bill (S. 685) for the relief of Louis B. Kopp; 

A bill (S. 636) granting the use of certain lands in Wallawalla 


County, State of Washington, to the city of Wallawalla, 
the purposes of a public park: 

A bill (S. 637) making appropriation for the improvement 
the military reservation known as Fort Wallawalla, in thes 
of Washington; and 

A bill (S. 638) to provide for the construction of a wagon 
through the military reservation of Fort Canby, in the Stat 
Washington, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SQUIRE also introduced the following bills; which 
severally read twice by their titles, and referred to the Com 
on Claims: 

A bill (S. 639) for the relief of Thomas J. Miller, of the 
of Washington; 

A bill (S. 640) for the relief of Henry L. Tilton and | 
Kaufman; ; 

A bill (S. 641) for the relief of Thomas Wright; and 

A bill (S. 642) for the relief of George A. Barnes. 

Mr. SQUIRE also introduced the following bills; whic] 
severally read twice by their titles, and referred to the C: 
tee on Indian Affairs: 

A bill (S. 643) to grant to the Seattle, Tacoma and Cou 
Railway Company a right of way through the Puyallup In 
Reservation, in the State of Washington; 

A bill (S. 644) to ratify and confirm agreement between t] 
Puyallup Indians and the Northern Pacific Railroad Con 
for a right of way through tho Puyallup Indian Reservation; 

A bill (S. 645) to give the consent of Congress to the ren 
by the Legislature of the State of Washington of the restrict 
upon the power of alienation of their lands by the Puyal| 
dians; 

A bill (S. 646) for the relief of John O’Keane, of the Stat 
Washington; and 

A bill (S. 647) for the relief of Robert Williams, sergea 
ordnance, United States Army. 

Mr. GALLINGER (by request) introduced a bill (S. 648) for t! 
reliefof Maj. William M. Maynadier, a paymaster in the U: 
States Army; which was read twice by its title, and refer: 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also (by request) introduced a bill (S. 649) for the reli 
Mrs. Sarah Elizabeth Holroyd, widow and administratrix o 
estate of John Holroyd, deceased; which was read twice by 
title, and referred to the Committee on Patents. 

He also (by request) introduced a bill (S. 650) for the reli 
Frank Della Torre and Susan F’, Della Torre, heirs of Peter D 
Torre, deceased; which was read twice by its title, and refe: 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. POW ER introduced a bill (S. 651) for the relief of G: 
A. Norton; which was read twice by its title, and referred t 
Committee on Claims. 

Mr. PASCO (by request) introduced a bill (S. 652) to aut 
the purchase of a site for the Government Printing Office; \ 
was: read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 653) to open certain parts « 
Fort Jupiter military reservation, in the State of Florid 
entry under the homestead laws; which was read twic 
title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. On the 8th of the present 
I introduced a bill (S. 116) explanatory of anact entitled ‘ 
to settle certain accounts between the United States 
State of Mississippi and other States,” and for other pur 
The purpose of the bill is to extend the provisions of that 
the State of California and all the States admitted int 
Union since March 3,1857. I find upon examination, ho 
that through some mistake the States of California, Wy! 
and Idaho were omitted from the bill. I now introduc 
which I intend to take the place of Senate bill 116. 

The bill (S. 654) explanatory of an act entitled ‘An act 
tle certain accounts between the United States and the >! 
Mississippi and other States,” and for other purposes, was 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on I 
Lands. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon introduced a bill (S. 655) to exte! 
the jurisdiction of justices of the peace in the District of Co 
bia, and to regulate the proceedings before them; whicl | 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on ° 
Judiciary. 

Mr. SQUIRE introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 19) autho 
ing the Secretary of War to correct the military record o! ‘ 
Edward Wheeler, Fifty-sixth New York Volunteers; which | 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on \ 
tary Affairs. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


On motion of Mr. HUNTON it was 


Ordered, That all papers relating to the allowance by the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia of $1,000 per month for the daily collection 0! 





veotaiien 
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varbage during the months of May, June, July, August, and September of 


the vear 189%, be withdrawn from the files of the Senate. or Committee on | 


the District of Columbia, and referred to the said Commissioners. 
INTERIOR WATER COMMUNICATION. 
Mr. CHANDLER submitted the following resolution; which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce: 
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Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be instructed to inquire i 
the expediency of the construction in the i mediate future sid of the 
Government, of an interior coast line of water ways across the head of the 
penins la of Florida, along the coast m Florida to Hampton Roads, be- | 
t n the Chesapeake Bay and the Delaware, and through Cape Cod; for the | 
1 » of uring the combined « 1ercial and military advantages 
which these avenues for merchant and naval vessels wou ford. 


SENATOR FROM KANSAS. 

Mr. CHANDLER submitted the following resolution; which 
was referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections: 

Resolved, That there was no lawful election of a United States Senator 

from Kansas by the Joint Assembly which met on January 25, 1893; and tha 

MARTIN 1 itled to a seat as Senator from the State of Kansas 

PURCHASES ER BULLION. 


Mr. STEWART submitted the following resol 





8 not en 
OF SILV 


ition; which 


was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 
J i, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he hereby is, directed 
t h the Senate with astatement giving the aggregate amount of sil 





ve lion purchased under the act of July 14, 180, during the month of | 
July, 1893, together with the cost thereof; the amount, date, and price of 
€ purcha and the name of the vendor. Also the aggregate amount of 
8 yull ffered for sale during the said month of July, the amount 
date, and price of each offer, and the name of the person making such offer 





STATISTICS OF MORTGAGE INDEBTEDNESS, ETC. 
ir. TELLER 

tician of this cit 
importanes to ask that it may be published as a document. 
not care to ask that it go into the RECORD, which is cumbered 
with so many things, but I desire that it may be published as a 
document. It is a statement of the increase of indebtedness in 
the Uni.ed States between 1880 and 1890. It occurs to me that 
it has a very great bearing on the question which has come be- 
fore the Senate on the bunk bill and the bill reported from the 
Commit‘es on Finance a few days since. 

[ should state that I of course have not had an opportunity to 
go over all these statistics to ascertain whether they are en- 
tirely accurate or not. This gentleman was employed in the 
Census Office for sometime. He came to me with his facts and 


y, Frederick C. Waite, that I think is of sufficient 


I have received a communication from a statis- | 





[do 


figures, and as iar as I could I went over them, and I believe | 


they are in the main accurate; and if they are thought not to be 
accurate, he is a gentleman of sufficient character and standing 
that any Senator who objects to the statement or who contests 
in any way its correctness will find a foeman worthy of his steel, 
I think, when Mr. Waite comes to defend his figures. He shows 
that the mortgage indebtedness of the United States increased 
from $2,500.000,000 in 1830 to at least $6,3.0,000,000 in 1890. 
shows that the total private indebtedness of the people of the 
United States has increased from $6,750,000,000 in 1880 to $19,- 
700,000,000 in 1890. He shows that the railroad indebtedness in- 
creased from $2,292,000,000 in 1880 to $5,463,000,000 in 1892; and 
he gives various other statements bearing upon the questions 
under consideration. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I should like to 
Colorado a question about the paper. 
document? 

Mr. TELLER. 
mation of the Senate and the country. 

Mr. CHANDLER. May I ask whether it is a paper prepared 
by a private citizen containing statistics as to the amount of in- 
debtedness of the country? 

Mr. TELLER. It was prepared by a private citizen. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Now, can the Senator tell us from what 
sources this private citizen gets the information, whether he gets 
it from the permanent records of the Census Office or whether 
he has made private inquiries? 

Mr. TELLER. It is taken, with the exception of the use, 
perhaps, of Poor’s Railroad Manual, from the Census Office re- 
ports. 
tors, I know from my experience that only a very small percent- 
age of Senators will ever look to see what such a report contains. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I understand the Senator to say that it is 


ask the Senator from 
He wishes it printed as a 


He | 


{ wish it printed as a document, for the infor- | 





senator 


O30 





to preserve it, but not to print it in the RecorRD, which I could 
readily do by reading it, were I so inclined. I tl ititw l 
encumber the REt ORD, and | ced hati l Yyot 3 
& cdocument 

Mr.CHANDLER. Certainly; Idonotobject. 1] l 
to Lue I i tly what th sen if l ISK LD bo d 

3 t, and I leirn that it en it « i 

n l rb » | nit as 

M ER. Itist te « f 
the Sen m Ne H ) I 
gu that he will hav ( 1 
to 

Mr. CHANDLER. It t ( 0 
orado th t col ct: but that not 3 
prepar by istician of the Uni States ¢ 

i LLER. I have never t ity peepu 
Ss 1 l ( ( ad States Gt t 
ment of the Senator from New H | 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Ifitw thr i 
under consideration it « tainly ought to be 

The VICE-PRESIDENT Is tl b ) t 
paper as a cdocume nt; 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not « ject to its b ing pri t . sk fe er 
think it ought to be printed; but I should ytoask t 
from Colorado if he is in poss sion of infé to t 
dition of the report made by the Superintendent of the is 
on this subject. I remember that we appropriated a m l 
a half or two million dollars for the purpose of securing ac e 

itistics as respects the mortgage indebtedness in the United 
States. It seems to me that would be a valuable contribution to 
the debate we are about to hav id if it is not ah iy printed 
I hope some means will be taken to poss ss the Senate of that im- 
portant information. The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Cock 
RELL | is, 1 see, on his fest. He is familiar with these detai 
and I hope he will inform the Senate, if he knows, the stat of 
that report. 

Mr. COCKRELL. If it has been published I have not been 
able to get it. 

Mr. TELLER. It has not been. 

Mr. COCKRELL. | telephoned only a day or two: ro tO tne 
Superintendent of the Census to send me all the publications in 
regara to inde btedness, and I got one rel iting to ioreion nations 
and one of the others, but it is not complete, I understand 

Mr. ALLISON. The amount of the indebtedness of the.peo- 
ple of the United States isa very important question, and we 
have expended a large sum of money to secure an accurate re- 
turn of thatindebtedness. I hope that weshall have afull stite- 
ment at an early day, so as tocompare it with the suggestions 


made by this gentleman, who is vouched for by the Senator from 
Colorado. 


Mr. TELLER. I will state that the census reports on this 
subject are not yet ready. They are not printed. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is correct. 

Mr. TELLER. Iam rather inclined to think that they will 
not be printed for some little time. 

Mr. CULLOM. M Ly I inquire of the Senator if it is not true 


that a number of bulletins on the subject have been published 
relating to the indebtedness of di 
condition in those States? 

Mr. TELLER. Yes. 

Mr. ALLISON. The reason why I make the suggestion to the 


ferent States and giving the 





from Colorado is, that I have no doubt Waite, late 
an employé of the Census Office, must have gath his infor - 
tion from official sources, if it is at all accurate, because in the 
nature of things it would be impossible for any one citizen of the 
United States to ascertain, with any degree of accuracy, th 


|; amount of indebtedness of the people of the United S ates. So. 


While I suppose all those reports are to be had by Sena- | 


a statement prepared by a statistician of the United States or the | 


United States statistician. Did the Senator state that ? 

Mr. TELLER. I did not say he is an official of the United 
States. He has ben, but he is not now. 

Mr. CHANDLER. He has been in G»vernment employ ? 
“ Mr. TELLER. Yes, before the recent change of administra- 
ion, 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator wishes the Senate to print 
this privete compilation by this private citizen ? 

Mr. TELLER. I ask the Senate to do what we have been in 
the habit of doing when anything was thought of sufticient merit 


| are estimates, which 


| nish us an abstract, I trust 


if Mr. Waite has not had access to those papers in order to fur- 
that in some way we shall have an 
oilicial abstract covering the same information and giving it 
more in detail if practicable. 

Mr. MORRILL. Does the Senator from Colorado present this 
as different from what will be presented by the Census Off 

Mr. TELLER. Not at all, but simply as showing wh 
come out. I will simply add that Mr. Waite does not t 
tain States, buthe makes an estimate. Having been : 
in that very portion of the Census Office, and ha 
this subject as an official, he states that as to cert 
may accurate, of 


not be 


will 
yuch cer 
in ¢ inp oyé 
ing dealt with 
iin States they 
course,us to the 
States concerning which he couid not get full information. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to printing the 
paper presented by the Senator from Colorado? Without objec- 
tion it will be so ordered. 

Mr. PLATT. Ido not make any objection to the printing of 
this specific matter, but 1 think it is rather a dangerous prec- 
edent for us to establish, that whenever any private citizen of 
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the United States thinks he has some statistical information 
that is valuable all he has to do, to geta general circulation 
for it,is to bring it here and have a Senator ask to have it 
printed. I think it isa practice which has perhaps sprung up 
of late and is growing, and it is ono which in the end is very 
likely to be abused. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The paper presented by the Sen- 

ator from Colorado will be printed as a document. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. . 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, Iask an indefinite leave of 
absence after to-day. Iam here now against the advice of my 
physician. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Vermont asks 
an indefinite leave of absence. Is thereobjection to his request? 
The Chair hears none, and the request is granted. 

SILVER COINAGE. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, I should be glad to have the 
bill which was reported by the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance laid before the Senate, for the purpose of allowing me 
to address the Senate this morning upon it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The title of the bill will be re- 
ported, in accordance with the request of the Senator from Ver- 
mont. 

The SECRETARY. 
silver bullion. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, the effervescence of speeches 
on silver, as we all know, by those, like myself, who always have 
one on tap, is notunlike that of champagne yesterday uncorked— 
gone and very flat. I can only vouch that this one of mine has 
never before been uncorked. 

Let me frankly avow that I do not yet abandon all hope of bi- 
metuallism, and, accordingly, I shall gladly vote for the repeal of 
so much of the act of 1890 as requires the purchase of silver, 
which originally did not receive any favor from me, and the 
wide distrust it has excited should be speedily removed. 

But, after its repeal, we shall not be dependent upon gold alone 
for currency, as there’will bein the Treasury much more of silver 
than of gold, more of paper currency than ever before, and the 
silver dollar will not be demonetized. Whenever more silver 
can be coined and utilized without crowding gold to a premium, 
it will be done by universal consent; but the Treasury of the 
United States should be relieved from its embarrassment of fur- 
nishing gold to pay for silver bullion. Wemay not ever be able 
to keep as much silver afloat as has been done by France, be- 
cause our people prefer something lighter, of equal nominal 
value, and more portable to handie; but we can easily carry 
enough of both silver and gold forall the business of the country, 
if the mastery is not wholly surrendered to silver. 

I shall have more to say on this branch of the subject after 
some preliminary remarks upon the general subject, as well as 
some commentary upon the pitiful failure of our costly Popu- 
listic attempts to raise the value of silver by the action of the 
United States single-handed. 

To maintain silver, with our present standard, on a parity with 
gold, while increasing our public debt by the daily purchase of 
over five tons of silver bullion, for which Treasury notes must 
be issued, practically redeemable in gold, imposed a task upon 
the Treasury Department, in the face of an almost total disap- 
pearance of gold in the receipts of revenue, too great for even 
an unclouded Administration to bear; and it was wise for the 
present Administration to seek relief, if s0 to be found, by an ap- 
peal to Congress. It is a time when the leaders of States where 
silver most abounds should do something more than in figures 
of speech to take up the pickax and spade to dig rifle pits from 
which to assail others, or build up earthworks behind which to 
merely protect themselves. The declaration thai ‘‘ the silver 
question was of equal and greater importance than the question 
whether the country should remain united or divided,” was an 
utterance that will go unclaimed and unrewarded by any State. 

The Democratic party, once distinguished for its intrepid hos- 
tility to all cheap substitutes for legal. tender money, having suc- 
cessfully pushed gold to the front during the Jacksonian era, 
with Missouri then in the lead for gold and now in the lead for 
silver, more recently, though not fully, accepting the fantastic 
fiat theories of those who claim for the Government omnipotent 
power to keep an unlimited circulation of either silver or paper 
on a parity of 16 tal of gold, it has in various latitudes, with a 
knowing. wink, played olf tolerance to any delusive financial ab- 
surdities that fished for and promised to catch votes. 

Unfortunately, the bait, being pungently perfumed with debt 
repudiation, proved attractive, and more votes were caughttban 
may be conducive to its political health. Now, the old leaders 
clearly see that if these fresh and undisciplined recruits are per- 
mitted to lead, and that is likely to be their demand for any 
further party allegiance, the country may be ruined. It is to be 
hoped, however, that these new local recruits, before they are 





A bill (S. 570) discontinuing the purchase of 
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That is all I want to say about this matter. | 


Av@uSsT 21, 


allowed to lead the majority of the people in the various States, 
will be permitted to tarry at Jerichoa little longer. 
Very recently an excellent Democratic friend related to me 
| conversation he had witha witty Southern member of Congress, 
known to be a full-blooded silverite at home, but at heart, like 
many other Democrats, wholly destitute of faith in the silver 
panacea for all financial maladies, when remonstrated with for 
occupying such a parlous position, replied, ‘‘What would it 
matter to me were [ to save the whole country and lose my own 
deestrict?” 
I am glad to believe‘that even such embarrassed statesmen 
this will finally conclude, if the whole country can be sived, n 
part of it will be lost. 
The Silver League here in Washington of the revolutionary 
propagandists recently began to be desperate. Losing confidence 
in their logic, as they well might, they appear to have thought 
it easier to win by threats of violence, and called a convention of 
the faithful to meet at Chicago, where the lately pardoned 
archists no doubt were ready to participate and to be assigned 
to any forlorn duty. Colorado was to contribute largely to 
national campaign fund. One ofthe members of the league from 
Colorado predicted that ‘‘ the convention at Chicago would be a 
call to arms.” Another diligent student of reigns of terror was 
reported to have said, ‘‘The people are ready to shoulder the 
musket in real earnest,” adding, ‘* They will accept no quarter.” 
The peace-loving governor of Colorado, knowing that he was 
great, and overestimating his hideosity, believed that by show- 
ing himself as governor he could scare all the very devils of 
Wall street to death, but instead the martyrs proved to be nearer 
to him in Denver. 
The silver-mine owners declare that they will not consent to 
the repeal of the act of 1890 without a satisfactory substitute, 
notwithstanding that in every month’s delay the value of silver 
plunges downward with increasing velocity. The only satisfuc- 
tory substitute indicated by them is free coinage—the very 
measure that has been most feared by the country—which, when 
established, would at once bring with it the single silver stand- 
ard, and on this standard the producers of silver, in less time 
than one year, would get no better money than that made of sil- 
ver. Such money, when no longer supported by the privileve 
of exchange for gold, or its equivalent, would be current at its 
commercial value only, no matter what the ratio. The coin 
would be legal tender and receivable for demands due the Goy- 
ernment—by no means a measure of value—and that would be 
the only redemption ever to be offered. The coins of no mono- 
metallist nation were ever current, and never will be, at a single 
fraction above their intrinsic value. No man outside of an 
sane asylum would receive the silver coins of Mexico, India, or 
Peru for more than their weight value in bullion. 
The coining value of silver produced from mines in the Unit 
States in 1892 was $74,989,900, or more than double what it 
in 1873. and the product of the world was ten millions more than 
ever before, with a coining value of $196,608,200, or $115,000 (1) 
more than in 1873. For twenty years Germany, France, and : 
the Latin nations have ceased from the coinage of silver, 
every year the annual surplus, beyond consumption for the 
has glutted and cloyed all markets. Other metals are mec’ 
the same fate, and from noother reason than that of an exce; 
production. The vast and abnormal overproduction of silv: 

| no more escape from depreciation in price than iron or cop): 
or than cotton, corn, or wheat, with a redundant produc! 

| Even ostriches and ostrich feathers at the Cape of Good Hop 

| have not been relieved by any precious miracle from the s 
law. As soon as this royal bird began to be domesticated t! 

| was a mania there to win the fabulous profits of ostrich farmi 

as there has been for silver-mining in Colorado. The doctor: 

the lawyer, the baker and the barber, all went into it, and a | 

of ostriches could be sold for a thousand dollars or more. To! 

strain their export to California and Australia, an export dut) 

$500 was imposed on each ostrich and $25 on each egg; but | 

supply of ostrich feathers has now so largely increased that, lik: 

silver, they have sunk in value about one-Half. But the gov 

ment there has not been asked to buy and hoard ostrich feath 

at the old standard price. 

| ‘The extreme partisans of silver claim thatall the facts suppor 

| their ill-begotten theories, and muster them like conscrip' 80! 

| diers to combat on their side; but when they will notstay there, 

so much the worse for the facts, and they are then straighiw) 

| consigned by these partisans to the Wall streetof the bottomle 

| pit. Itis well known that for several years there has been 

| downward tendency in the prices of food products and of man) 
other materials, and the silver extremists claim this to have 
arisen solely from demonetizing silver. But here it is not de- 
monetized. It is manifest that so far the silver dollar here, 
though now distrusted, has rarely had a larger purchasing 
power, but is as barren of influence as to the depreciation of the 
price of cotton or wheat as copper or tin, or as the winding sheet 
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ofan Egyptian mummy. Wherever depreciation of the price of 
any article has occurred all the world knows, save the unfortunate 
dupes of silver extremists, that it has arisen from redundance | 
or from a cheaper cost of production. 

In such cases the supply is greater than the demand. For 
many years there has been a prodigious annual increase of silver 
bullion, and the downward tendency of its price has followed | 
step by step. So tempting were mining profits that over one 
thousand mines, according to the Census reports of 1890, were be- 
ing worked, though producing “neither silver nor gold, and ap- 
parently exhausted; but all the same they still kept on barking, 
like Mr. Bucher’s dog, at the old hole, long after the disappear- 
ence of the squirrel. But the labor lost in such mines creates 
no claim to be included in the average cost of labor in successful | 
silver mines. 

Even if our good intentions to bull the market for silver had | 
peen in the slightest degree successful, as they have not been, 
there isanother law, as universal as the law of gravitation, which | 
inexorably determines the value of silver, as it does of other | 
products, and that is the cost of its production. 

The average wages of all persons, foremen, miners, and labor- 
ers, employed in our gold and silver mines, according to the Cen- 
sus report of 1890, were $729 a year, and the average output per 
man amounted to $1,732 a year. In any other business these | 
facts would indicate no stinted half-rations as the measure of | 
profits. Certainly it far exceeds the profits of wool-raising in 
Oregon, of cotton-raising in Texas, and even of corn-raising in 
Kansas. 

This statement includes 1,610 mines for each of which the bul- 
lion product was less than $1,000, and 1,408 mines where the prod- 
uct of each was over $1,000 and not over $10,000. The great bulk 
of silver bullion comes from a very limited number of mines, and 
their rich ores have afforded some silver kings large profits, 
surely higher returns than capital invested and labor employed 
in any other industrial occupation. 

It is not to be assumed that all silver mines now, like the Con- 
solidated Virginia years ago, with an assessment on stockholders 
of only $411,209, are paying dividends of over $1,000,000 per month; 
nor that any other mines now equal the Mollie Gibson mine of 
Colorado, which was claimed to have produced up to December 
31, 1891, 2,000,000 ounces of silver ata cost of 4.8 cents per ounce; 
but it should be claimed that the average cost of the production 
of silver within a few years has been greatly and radically di- | 
minished by improved machinery, by new processes of treatment, 
and by much cheaper transportation. 

Mr. William H. Beck, as quoted by Cowperthwait, says: 

When I went to Montana, in 1886, it cost us to transport ores from Dillon | 
toOmaha #4 perton. That transportation now costs 30aton. It cost us 
then to treat ores $17 aton. Now it costs 88 and $10. Mining powder cost 
and 60 cents a pound. We can buy it now for 20 and 22 cents a pound. It 
cost then to board a man $laday and more. We can do it nowforalesssum. | 
Machinery is better and improvements in mining machiuery are being con- | 
stantly made. 

He also states that when he went to Colorado, in 1878, he was | 
told that they ‘‘could not treat ores that assayed less than $20 | 
tothe ton. Ores can now be profitably handled that yield as | 
low as $5 a ton.” 

It can not be doubted that the cheaper cost of mining silver 
has had the natural effect of reducing its value. If by any | 
means the product were now to be considerably increased, an | 
equal or greater reduction in value would be likely to follow. | 
With no greater consumption of silver than now exists, the 
interest of no part of our country can be promoted by stimulating 
work in the poorest mines or in the tailings of the richest. 

The generosity and large concessions to producers of silver by 
the Government of the United States have been unparalleled in 
the history of the world, although it had a low seat at the table 
curing the Administration of Gen. Jackson. Silver was origi- 
nally put into our coinage at nine hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sandths fine, then changed to nine hundred thousandths fine, 
and our dollar had 2 to 3 per cent less of silver,than the Spanish 
milled dollar, or than the Mexican dollar. Tn 1834 the dollar 
was practically demonetized by a reduction of over 6 per cent of 
the gold in our gold coins, which served to exclude the silver | 
dollars from coinage or circulation. This was the condition of 
the dollar, as recognized in 1873, and clearly and fully explained 
in the report of the Secretary of the Treasury (Governor Bout- 
Well). Those who claim to be ignorant of the act passed must 
also seek absolution for ignorance or indolence in not reading 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

In 1853 our half-dollar and other minor silver coins were made 
with a less amount of silver, mainly to prevent their exporta- | 
“on. In 1873, to make an Asiatic market for silver and to pro- | 
mote its exportation, the trade dollar, of 420 grains of standard 
silver, was coined, but becoming unmarketable it was at length | 
redeemed by the Government, which bore the loss. In 1878 we 
tried to make an American market for silver by making the 


| 
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| chased silver bullion to the amount of over 154 


| open-mouthed appetite his slender stock of gold. 


| the silver dollar at the value of 58 cents. 


| yet fail to keep it. 


odd 


Government a purchaser and coiner of not less than two million 
nor more than four million dollars per month, for which our 
silver certificates are now outstanding, and only kept on a parity 


| with gold by redemption in gold whenever demanded. The sil- 


ver so purchased has depreciated in value to the extent of 
$89,730,248. This Bland speeulation was bad for the Govern 
ment and worse for the people, who ultimately can not escape 
the loss which has accrueor may accrued 

At last the law of 1890 was passed, by which we have since pur- 
tons per month, 
for which Treasury notes are outstanding, greatly embarrassing 
the Secretary of the Treasury by threatening to absorb with an 
This latest 
speculation in silver, it was loudly claimed, would raise the price 
to $1.29 per ounce or to the parity of gold; but this midsummer 
night's dream ends with silver flat at 75 cents per ounce. leaving 
The value of the silver 
bullion purchased under the act of 1890, at the present market 
price, is $29,543,335 less than was paid for it. 

From 1878 to 1893 there were 419,332,450 silver dollars coined, 
with a difference between their face value and present market 
value of $176,086,829, a depreciation of over 40 per cent. The 
stock of bullion and silver dollars now on hand, if placed in the 
hands of a receiver, would exhibit a melancholy loss, but a loss 
that would be more cheerfully endured if we ‘‘could trammel 
up the consequence,” andit were to be all and the end-all of por- 
tending future suffering of our people in all the business rela- 
tions of life. The desperate remedies administered for the con- 
gestion of silver everywhere prevailing have not only aggra- 
vated ugly symptoms but have started a wide suspicion that the 
plethoric condition of silver was more dangerous perhaps to the 
United States Treasury than the facts would warrant, so long as 
the present Administration appeared pledged and willing to 
preserve the parity between gold and silver. 

These delusive efforts. made by all the power and prestige of 
the National Government to enhance the value of silver, show 
that the universal law of supply and demand is still invincible, 
and can not be set aside even by the dynamics of legal-tender 
laws. Every milestone along the dreary track of these unsuc- 
cessful experiments marks a step downward in the depreciation 
of silver. 

It has been too obvious that our nominal consumption of silver 
did not consume. Its swollen bulk of over 15,000 tons, ever vis- 
ibly increasing, perpetually suggests that it may be too great to 
be forever held above and away from all contact with the world’s 
markets, and that, like an Alpine avalanche when jostled by 
some thunderbolt, it may ere long be let loose, and by its fall 
finally and forever crush out its own life as a precious metal. 

The futile attempt also for fifteen years to force silver dollars 
into circulation by the unending woe, grief, and trouble of all 
the Secretaries of the Treasury, in repeating the stubborn task 
of Sisyphus of rolling a stone daily uphill that daily rolls down 
again, has resulted in the unstable distribution of no more than 
$57,000,000, though delivered to any place near or remote, how- 
ever great the cost to the Treasury of its transportation. Yet 


even thisslender allotmentso frets the pockets of the people that 


| they swiftly unload it through the custom-house at the exrliest 


opportunity. Constantly diminishing in value and somewhat in 
weight, silver dollars, though strutting with the outstretched 
wings of an eagle, are known to be pushed through the world for 
more than they are worth, and are beginning to be regarded as 
base intruders in all markets. Their deepestdegradation, how- 
ever, would seem to be that they are passed by on the other side 
by Levites, or shunned even by the owners of silver bullion. 

Foreign nations will not be persuaded to adopt any mesure 
in favor of silver by the fact that it might afford some relief to 
the United States, but they will do much for their own relief. 
Too ready to believe whatever may be derogatory of the Ameri- 
can people, they have confidently believed that, with Boootian 
stolidity, we should be contented with silver only, and that 
the stock of gold now in America and all future productions 
would easily be transferred to their possession. Four of the 
great powers of Europe are training soldiers possibly to make 
famous other fields than Waterloo and Sedan. (‘Their success, 
as they believe, requires not merely the heaviest artillery, but 
the heaviest stock of gold; and this they are fin»ncially maneu- 
vering to acquire. Nations, as well as men, often get gold and 
We, very well, have learned how recklessly 
desiructive martial glory is to treasures of gold, whether that 
of the victors or the vanquished. These ambitious powers have 
regarded America, not as a formidable competitor for gold, but 
as one of their unfailing sources of its supply, as well as an un- 
faltering and hungry market for silver. 

America, however, can be a competitor for gold, and by far 
one of the strongest, for the reason that it isa home producer 
of gold as well as of silver, and will use both only for all the be- 


{fs 
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atitudes of peace and prosperous commerce. By the great cost | permanently cheapen its value, as its solitary accumulati 
of large armies, and greater loss of labor in domestic industries, | our hands has already sufficiently demonstrated. In th 
European nations are really crippling their financial resources, | guage of Burke, ‘‘a wise and salutary neglect” is the } 
while our small army and our peace-loving habits relieve our | service we can now render to silver. 

people from such excessive burdens, and will surely in the end After the repe.l of the silver-purchase law of 1890 the 1 
give us the primacy in financial power. A repeal of the silver- | States will not wrestle ulone with the overproduction of 
purchasing clause in the act of 1890 will give us a practical force, | as the question will equally confront foreign n .tions and 
so long manifestly disregarded, in the final determination of the | be shirked. There is no statesman among such nati 
silver problem, and Europe, after all, to provide for its own finan- | does not know the United States can fix and carry a cur 
cial necessities, is most likely to reach the conclusion that silver | the gold standard, if nevessury (though I do not now be 
should not remain obsolete and useless only us a commodity. it will ever be necessiry), with greater e:se thun any ot] 

The m«gnificent colonial possessions of Great Britain have | tion on theearth. We produce enough of the metal « 
been no doubt immensely profitable, but the query is now often | to supply any needful annual increase of currency in go 
suggested, even by the Qucen’s subjects, whether they will much | much more than equal to our annual increase of populat 
longer largely contribute to her wealth and power. If Great There is little now of the necessaries of life for which « 
Britain could fetter them to the free-trade conditions of a Cob- | ple are dependent upon any foreign country in peace or \ 
den Club revenue tariff and be relieved from the risk and cost | much of what we produce to sell, like cotton, pet 
of their defense, no serious objections would be offered to their | provisions, can not so readily be obtained elsew! 
prompt independence; but unstaggering unbelief in free trade | abundance or on terms equally satisfactory. There isno] 
reigns supreme among their colonies, big and little. combination of circumstances that can deprive the Unit 

India, unquestionably, with 250,000,000 of population controlled | of its large and natural shure of the world’s gold, unles 
by British revenue laws, still affords splendid advantages to | coinage we go directly to the silver standard, or unless o 
British trade. India, however, hassuddenly declined to bear the | nue laws shall be so framed as to permanently fasten 
whole burden of silver depreciation, and refuses to receive silver | country an excess of imports over exports, and of this 1 
on the oid standard for its domestic products and then pay gold | in our country can ever afford to take the risk. 
in return for British merchandise. India is also heavily in debt With a sound currency foreign gold capital will flow i 
for its railroads and other internal improvements, upon which | country by millions for investment, but with any choxp o 
annual interest in gold must be paid in London, and this has to | tain standard of money panics will be an everyday oc 
be met by the sale of silver rupees at a ruinous reduction from | and foreign capital would stand aloof and foreign creditor 
the nominal value. The exports of India exceed imports to the | demand a prompt return of all investments. 
extent of $100,000,000, for which gold instead of silver is now lt is well understood that the great hindrance to bimet 
wanted. Noremedy will now be satisfactory unless the currency | in our international conventions has been the fixed opposit 
of gold and silver shall be more equitably employed by Great | Great Britain. Theleaders, however, of one of the great 1 
Britain in all of her financial relations with her Indian Empire. | parties have recently declared themselves ready to 1 

The interest of colonial people in monetary questions can not | favorably to the popular opinion and to the business petit 
be forever ignored, even by an imperial government. Great | behalf of bimetallism. The demand for silver in India 
Britain might be happier and stronger if there were less bank- | nually been from forty to seventy million dollars. To 
ruptcies in Australia, less United States annexationists in Canada, | the minisof India have suddenly been closed. The Briti 
and less lrishmen in Ireland. She may have no apprehensions | with India is very large,and Great Britain, with that t: 
elsewhere, so long as her neighbors have all the quarreis they | fused if not paralyzed, can not there safely abandon a | 
like among themselves, but it would be opportune and perhaps | of silver, and it must be used in such manner as will no 
sound policy for her to begin the cultivation of better political | the Hindoos and the Mahometans to the whole loss on 
and financial relations with her kin across the Atlantic, and | exchange. Nothing short of bimetallism would therefo 
fairly consider whether or not international bimetallism is des- | possible. 
titute of all merits. There are some persons who wish to figure as one-sti 

[ can not, however, favor bimetallism without an increase of | metullists by our country only. I have been told by 
silver in silver coinage, as without an increase it would be im- | guished astronomer that the coal of the entire coal 
possible to maintain any parity between gold and silver, even | Pennsylvania, which he had laboriously computed, w: 
with the codperation of many nations. Nor can I favor the free | duce a heat equal to that of the sun for the 900-milliont 
coinage of silver by the United States alone were the ratio be- | asecond. These one-string fiddlers, it may be compute 
tween the two metals to be advanced from 16 to 25 to 1, or even | maintain bimet lism for an equal length of time. 
to 28 to 1, for the reason that the present colossal output of silver It has been absurdly charged that to repeal the law 
can not be annually absorbed by any single nation, and a pre- | which requires the Secretary of the Treasury td p 
posterous attempt to absorb it on our put might win a smile | tons of silver bullion every month, would at once esta! 
from the governor of Colorado, but would provoke the ridicule | the gold standard and nothing else; but thatis untru 
of the commercial world, and inexorably cause its further depre- | here as a scarecrow that»will scare nobody who does not 
ciation. No remedy will have a prosperous ending which does | be seared. Nota Senator who wiil vote to repeal th it 
not squarely and fully recognize the existing extraordinary | do it as a gold monometallist. The purpose and effe 
magnitude of the amountof silver which must be furnished with | peal will be to keep in circulation as much silver as ev: 
anew market. have enough goid keeping company with it to m 

Mr. Cernuschi, by far the ablest bimetallist that has yet ap- | parity of the two metils. The repeal is the only leve: 
peared, has always insisted that it was only necessary for the | bimetallism internationally can be secured. Americ 
United Stxtes for the time to cease from coining or from pur- | have the courage to use this lever and take a stand th 
chasing silver to bring European nations to a proper and just | once relieve our financial condition from foreign dict 
international arrangement by which the general use of silver as | secure the stock of gold which must naturally find « ho: 
an integral part of the money in use among leading nations | United States, and which should not be deprived of th 
would be speedily consummated. Delay may have made this | without our consent. 
more dificult. The Bank of France now most unwillingly hoards I would not be personally offensive to anybody, but ! | 
250,000,000 of 5-franc silver coins, which are there appreciated | could with more propriety be said that thischarge of g 
much as the $363,000,000 hibernating in the United States Treas- | ometallism is a subterfuge to conceal an organized p 
ury are appreciated here. If we tamely assume the burden of a | precipitating silver monometallism upon the American 
monopoly of silver here, a burden quite large enough for the | [ think they will not fail to so underst nd it. Among 
whole world, it may induce France and other nations also to | who will refuse to discontinue the purchase of silver n 
join the gold monometallists of Europe. consent to any purchase of gold. 

I well understand that it will be necessary to enlist in any in- The repeal of the silver-purchasing part.of the act of | 
ternationl agreement a considerable number of nations that will | at once unlock millions of gold now hoarded, xs well 1s) 
éach take their just proportion of the present enormous annual | of the old United States notes, to redeem which gold !' 
poate ee necessarily beafailure. Neverthe- | been held in the Treasury, as it would satisfy the pu)! 
ess, an international agreement is the best hope of a permanent | Congress, as well as the President, propose to maintai 
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resuscitation of silver, and after proper national action hereon | dollar of our currency as good as every other dol! 

our part, the chances of resuscitation will be greatly multiplied. | greater and no lower value than we have had, and so 
Other nations will have an equal if not greater responsibility. | sound as to give assurance of being just and righteous { 

It may be called a bitter remedy to stop purchasing silver, but | the debtor and creditor to-day as well as years hence. 
withoutit the case is hopeless. If inall the world we are now the We cannot afford to take the risk of a silver dollar tha’! 
only purchaser of silver, to cease from it might temporarily | curtail the usual reward of wage-earners nearly one-hal! 
cheapen its price, but toopen our mints to its free coinage would | cause an epidemic of strikes. Merchants might possibly + 
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or transfer to others a large share of their losses from a depre- 
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ciated dollar; but farmers, for what they have to sell, would be | 
compelled to accept whatever legal tender might be offered. 
indirectly the duties on all imported dutiable merchandise, if 
naid in depreciated silver, would suffer a reduction that would 


more than satisfy even the exterminators of protection. 


Vith the present rate of annual accumul ld 


tion there would be 


1 up in the Treasury within ten years over a billion in pig 
3 ‘ bullion, and its depraved value fluctuating with the daily 


t 
| 
I 
for use it 


I et when sold 1 the arts and manufactures. Cer- 
tainly no p udent Senators can be expe ected se riously to propose | 
{ 1is expensive accumulation of silver and of public debt 
g] go on forever, bringing, as our experience has already 
S n, no benefit to producers of silver, but untold disasters 
uponour common country. Alone, and without international 


( tion, if the United States ise 
and give it a fata 


uld be irrecoverable 


vould take its annual purch: 


plunge over the F 





alls of Niagara, so 


} 
while wood 


wo grows or water runs, 
we might somewhat advance the market price of silver: and by 
no other less heroic measure, nor by any cunningly contrived 
Cc r ymise, whil } the supply is creat and the demand down to 
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ih rty-three years ago the ye ly producti yn of silver in the 

United States amounted to only $150,000; but in 1892 it amounted 

to live thousand times that sum. The silver extremists now de- 

that the United St:tes shall not only take and pay for the 

v »of this vast increase, but at the valuation of thirty-three 

years ago, and will not even aid in opening the way for largely 
increasing the demand for silver by making it the interest of | 


many nations to codperate in a bimetallic standard for its use 
Probably, with one-half of all our iron 
more of all woolen and cotton idle, 

uired so small an amount of currency for actual busi- 
The difficulty is that currency, to an extraordi- 
nary amount, is being hoarded by millions of depositors in sav- 


1G 


we have 


furn ices clos d, an 
alf or mills 
ra yre 


urposes. 


ings binks, who have feared they would have to wait sixty days 
if they were not drawn out at once Only one country in the 
world has a larger per capita circulation of money than the 
United States. We shall have plenty of money whenever dis- 
trust goes out of circulation. 


‘ 


\ccording to the great Roman orator, ‘‘acommonwealth should 
be immortil,” and 1 can not suppose that any Senator would will- 
imit the life of our Government to any briefer period. In 

1\dvantiges of power und wealth, of natural and industrial 


productions, of coal, iron, and copper, of food products, and of 
t tory and climate, no other people will dispute the superiority 
of the American Republic. Nor will they dispute our primacy 


as the producer of gold and silver. 


They dispute only our capacity 
fo 


self-covernment, and deny the wisdom of universal suffrage. 
They believe we are to stumble on silver. 

The crucial test is whether we are or not to drop from the bi 
metuliic standard of gold and silver, maintained on a parity, to 
‘ously crippled standard of y, and thereby 
n inferior currency the foremost 1ess nation of the 


The grave responsibility rests upon a Democratic Admin- 


silver onl 
} 


dange 
lj lt to 
world. 


usi 


istration now in full control of both branches of Congress, us well 
as of the Executive department. No government cun be sus- 
tained which does not fulfill its pledges in good faith. The pub- 
lic debt, national and State, and all other contracts, by our re- 


pledges, are payable in legal tends 
The honor o. the country may be in peril. Whatever policy will 
relieve the public distress will be my policy. Whatever party 
favors the public credit will have myfavor. Whatever measu 
support public honor will have my support. 


ed 1 


>on a parity with gold. 
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COST CHANG RATIO. 


Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, though I am aware that 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] is entitled to the 
floor at this time, I ask his indulgence to present a letter from 
the Secretary of the Treasury on the subject just now being dis- 
cussed, which I conceive to be of great importance. I shall ask 
that it be read, and printed for the use of the Senate. It is not 
long, and T conceive it to be my duty to lay it before the Senate 
and the country in that way. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 


OF OF 


: The hour of 2 o’clock having ar- 
rived. it becomes the duty of the Chair to lay before the Senate 
the resolution reported by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Hoar], from the Committee on Privileges and Elections, which 
Will he rend. ‘ 

Che Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That Lee Mantle is entitled to be admitted to a seat as a Senator 
from the State of Montana. 

: he VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. VANCE] is entitled to the floor. Does he yield to the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES]? 


Mr. VANCE. Yes, sir. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The letter referred to by the Sen- 











ator from Indiana will now be read 
Che Secretary read as follows 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT Without objecti ‘ | 
t ordered to be printed as a aocu nt 

CALI VIA MIDWINTER INTERNATIONAL EXPOSI 

I VOORH 5S. Idesire to call attention to Sent 
50, in aid of the ¢ ornia Midwinter International ] 

I wish to state that I reported it by authority of t ( 
on linance, and that the matter of time is of importa Ltr 
the Senate, upon the request of the Senator from Calif \ 
W HITE], who explain it in a moment, will take 

d was 

LA 

Mr. STEWART. Is th Califor I 

Mr. VOORHI! Yes: I report he bill 
considered and examined by the committ ind tl ‘ ) ) 
objection to it. 

Mr. STEWART. I hope the bill will pass 

Mr. VANCE. Does the bill carry an appropriation? 

Mr. VOORHEES. The is no appropriation whatever 1 
it. I promised the Senator from California that I wo 
Senate to consider the bill. 

Mr. WHITE of California. ni 3 consent f t 
present consideration of Senate ». 50. It is entit \ 
bill in aid of the California Midwinter Inte ynal i- 
tion.” 

The circumstances of the mat these: We Lv 
made extensive preparations in fo midwinter fain 
We have prepared to expend a large amount of money, and h 
made partial arrangements with three or four thousand of the 


exhibitors at Chicag who will trinsfer their exhibits to Cali- 
fornia; but before they are willing to definitely enter into con- 
tract they desire an act of Congress permitting them to remove 


| their goods to California under the same arrangements mde in 


the law in reference to the World’s Exposition: thut is to say, 
they desire that goods may be taken in bond to California under 
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the restrictions of that act of Congress, with which Senators are 
all familiar, and also desire that the laborers imported who are 
used at the Chicago Exposition for the purpose of putting things 
before the public in proper condition may go to California and 
be there with the goods. 

No appropriation of money is asked, and there are a great 
number of unemployed persons in our State who expect to receive 
employment when this work is begun. 

| have in my possession two telegrams, one from the mayor of 
San Francisco and the other from Mr. De Young, who is the di- 
rector-general of the exposition, stating that the work will com- 
mence immediately upon the passage of this bill, and that a 
number of people, reaching into the thousands, will be given 
employment. As there is no imposition to be placed upon the 
Government or any of the people, and as the exposition is solely 
designed to benefit that portion of the United States so far as 
employment goes, and the whole country in a general way, I con- 
ceive that there can be no opposition to the passage of the 
measure. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from California asks 
for the immediate consideration of a bill, the title of which will 
be read. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 50) in aid of the California Inter- 
national Midwinter Exposition. 

Mr. WHITE of California. I ask that a communication per- 
sonally addressed to me by the Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in relation to the terms of the bill, and approving of the 
same, may be read for the information of the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FRYE. Let the bill be read at length. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be read at length, sub- 
ject to objection. 

The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consider- 
ation. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The accompanying paper will be 
read, in pursuance of the requestof the Senator from California. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Washington, D. C., August 16, 1893. 


My DEAR SENATOR: I have had the accompanying draft in aid of the Cali- 
fornia Midwinter International Exposition carefully examined, and am of 
the opinion that there is no objection to its becoming a law in its present 
form,’'so far as the interests of the revenue are concerned. 

It appears to be identical with the act providing for the admission of goods 
for the World's Columbian Exposition, except that it allows the transfer of 
the articles on exhibition at Chicago to San Francisco, and this transfer 
could be safely made under regulations to be prescribed by the Department. 


Very respectfully yours, 
CHARLES S. HAMLIN. 


Hon, S. M. WRHITR, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
preamble. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


SENATOR FROM MONTANA, 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolution er- 
ported by Mr. Hoar, from the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, March 27, 1893; which was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That Lee Mantle is entitled to be admitted to a seat as a Senator 
from the State of Montana. 

Mr. VANCE. I have a request to make as representing Sen- 
ators of the Committee on Privileges and Elections. I find such 
a number of Senators wish to be heard on the proposition as to 
contested seats, that I have been requested to ask that the vote 
which was to have been taken to-day at 5 o’clock should go over 
until the sime hour to-morrow. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Of course I donot object; but I wish to say 
that it would be convenient for me to deliver some remarks to- 
morrow, of which I gave notice, and it would be very incon- 
venient for me to postpone them. I should like to take the floor 
after the morning business to-morrow, if that will not inter- 
fere with the purpose of the Senator from North Carolina. I 
shall, of course,make no objection to the change he proposes. 

Mr. VANCE, Of course we can not resist an appeal of that 
kind. It is in consequence of having granted such an appeal to- 
day, the time expected to be consumed in debate on this ques- 
tion having been otherwise disposed of, whieh causes me to ask 
for an extension; so that, if it will not be inconvenient to the 
Senator from Indiana in the slightest degree, I ask that the vote 
be postponed until Wednesday. 

Mr. VOORHEES. [should very much prefer that the Senate 
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would indulge me to say what I have to say upon the fina 
situation to-morrow. 

Mr. VANCE. It is not possible to refuse a request of br: 
Senators who have special business and who trespass upo: 
time which has been given for the discussion and conside: 
of the question of the admission of Senators. Therefore, as 
not like to refuse a request of that kind, I think it necess,) 
we should be given a little more time for this discussion. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I hope, then, that the ch: Ww 
of the committee will ask that the question in relation to th, 
contested seats of Senators go over until Wednesday at 4 or 5 
o’clock, or some other hour on Wednesday. — 

Mr. VANCE. That is what I intimated. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. That will give the chairn 
the Committee on Finance an opportunity to occupy wh 
time he wishes to-morrow. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state the req 
the Senator from North Carolina, which is that the vote o 
pending resolution be takenon Wednesday at 5 o’clock. Ist 
objection? 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to say that. having made the report i 
this case, having expressed my views in its favor, and press 
at this session, | consider that my duty has been perform: 
the question of a special hour, whether the vote is to bx 
on one day or another, is a question which must be deter 
by the convenience of the Senate; so that I have no jx 
duty about that. 

Mr. STEWART. Is the time foravote fixed for Wednesday? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection 
the request of the Senator from North Carolina that the vote on 
the pending resolution be taken at 5 o’clock Wednesday next. 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. President, the question involved in this 
case, briefly as I can state it, is this: The term of Mr. Sinders, 
the late Senator from Montana, ended March 3, 18938. The Legi 
lature of that State, whose duty it was made to elect his 
cessor, by the act of 1866, adjourned on the same day with: 
election. On the next day, March 4, 1893, Mr. Mantle w 
pointed to succeed Mr. Sanders. Is he entitled to a seat 
body? In other words, the regular term of a Senator ex 
by law on a certain day, the Legislature being in session, 
by law should have elected his successor, and failed to 
shall the governor appoint? The minority of the Commit 
Privileges and Elections say he shall not. The majority s 
may. That depends upon Article I, section 3, of the Cons 
tion of the United States, which is as follows: 

Sec. 3. The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two S 
tors from each State, chosen by the Legislature thereof, for six y: 
each Senatorshall have one vote. 

Immediately after they shall be assembled in consequence of the f 
tion they shall be divided as equally as may be into three classes. ‘1 
of the Senators of the first class shall be vacated at the expirati: 
second year, of the second class at the expiration of the fourth yea 
the third class at the expiration of the sixth year, so that one-thir 
chosen every second year; and if vacancies happen by resignation 
wise, during the recess of the Legislature of any State, the executiy 
may make temporary appointments until the next meeting of th 
ture, which shall then fill such vacancies. 

I want to say, imprimis, that I deny there is any speci 
posed constitutional obligation upon us to keep the Se 
greater or more binding than there is in regard to an 
department or offices of the Government. It is made o 
in common with other officials, to keep them ali full, so 1 
people may be served. To this end the manner of the | 
prescribed by law, and we and all other officers are s 
observe that law. In regard to the filling of some, two 
are provided—the one to be adopted only after the o' 
failed; as in the election of a President and Vice-Presid 

in executive and ministerial offices which are elect 
common-law principle of holding over until after the electi 
qualification of a successor helps to keep the offices full. 
so with legislative officers. If a member of the House di 
signs or is expelled, or if there be no election at the a} 
time, there must be another election. In offices appoi 
the President, when the concurrence of the Senate is 1 
the President shail appoint in the recess of the Senate, w! 
pointment shall hold good until Congress has convened : 
journed. Butthere are no means of forcing the Presid 
appoint, other than the same official oath which binds u: 
performance of our duty. 

If there be any duty specially imposed as to keeping the 
full, itis imposed upon those who are charged with the ¢ 
of Senators by the Constitution and not upon us. We 51! 
only to judge of the election and qualification of those wh 
to us claiming to be Senators; it is in no sense our duty 
ply the defects and cure the failures of constitttional *« 
makers to perform their sworn functions. . 
Now, how are the Senators to be chosen? That is set !0 
Article I, section 3, of the Constitution, as quoted above. |° 
applying the technical rules of construction te the words |! 
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in contained, let us look at them in a plain, common-sense light, 
as they would appear to any unprejudiced citizen of ordinary 


inte ; : ; . aes 
cumstances under which this article of the Constitution was 


adopted. 


We may suppose that the members of that Convention had as- | 


sembled and organized and digested a skeleton outline of the 
form of government which they wished to establish. We will 
suppose that they had determined upon dividing its powers into 
three branches—the executive, legislative, and judicial—that 
the Legislature should consist of two Houses or bodies, a Senate 
and House of Representatives; that the Senate should consist of 
two Senators from each State with one vote each. That was 
prief and simple. The question next arose, how should they be 
chosen? It was decided that they should be chosen—that is, 
cted—by the Legislature of each State for a term of six years. 
When and how? This was also prescribed. When first as- 
sembled they should be divided into three classes, the term of 


ele 


the first to expire in two years, that of the second in four years, | 


and that of the third in six years; so that one-third of the mem- 
bers should be elected every two years. Thusfar they had pro- 
vided for a Senate asa part of the lawmaking power, prescribed 


of how many members it should be composed, how they should | 


be elected, how long they should serve, how they should be di- 
vided so that their terms should not all expire at the same time, 
and how their successors in regular course should be elected. 

This was the programme for establishing a complete continuous 
body called the Senate of the United States, with a single ex- 
ception—no provision had been made so far for the casual inter- 
ruption of a term, such as by death or resignation or expulsion, 
or any other change in the condition of a Senator which ren- 
dered his service impossible. Naturally these accidental and 
unlooked-for circumstances were considered. The question was 
asked, should any of these things happen to a Senator when the 
Legislature of his State was not in session, what then? Should 
that State have no representation in that body for no fault of its 
own? 

Surely not; and so they provided that in such a case the gov- 
ernor of such a State may appoint temporarily, until the Legis- 
lature meets, which shall then fillthe vacancy. Inall these con- 
tingencies it will be observed that the Legislature was treated as 


the primary source of power in reference to the selection of | 


Senators; the appointing power conferred upon the governor 
was Only in case of accident or some mischance happening to the 
occupant of a term once filled which would deprive the State of 
a representative in the Senate. 

It seems impossible to reasonably conceive that at this point 
there was anything else to provide for except these contingencies 
attending human life and the conduct of human affairs. They 
had already provided for the election of the first Senators, fixed 


their terms, and how and when their successors in regular course | 
should be chosen; and it is a reflection upon their intelligence | 


to say that they in the same breath added a clause giving the 
governor power to fill these identical vacancies without even the 
averment that the Legislature had failed or refused to do its duty. 
To make sure, they give a sample of the kind of vacancy which 
night ‘* happen.” 

There was death—no member doubted that was something 
which might happen to a Senator, and need not therefore be 
named. There was expulsion, which might also happen to a 
Senator—there was no doubt about that; but there was a doubt 
whether a Senator could resign his office on account of the doc- 


trine which governed the British Parliament. To establish the | 


contrary doctrine they mentioned ‘‘ resignation” as one of the 
vacancies which might ‘‘ happen,” and added the words ‘‘or 
otherwise” to include other contingencies, as death, expulsion, 
and the like, not needed to be named. 

Surely in the face of their express provisions for filling regu- 
lar terms by the Legislature, if they had intended to include the 


filling of such terms in the powers granted to the governors, | 
they would have said so in plainer terms than the words ‘‘or | 


otherwise,” and would not have left so important a grant of 
power to depend upon a construction—and a doubtful construc- 
tion at that, and one in the face of the ordinary meaning of the 
words used and of well-established law. Nor can the plea of 
ignorance of the meaning of these words, or the usage of the 
law in the construction of them, be for a moment considered. 
The Senator from Virginia [Mr. HUNTON]says technical rules 


ought not to be applied in construing the language of those who | 


framed the Constitution, because many of them were not law- 
yers. If this be true, it ts also true that mostof them were law- 
yers, and as eminent as any in America. Mr. Madison himself 
Was a member of the Committee on Style or Revision, and, we 
may assume, carefully scrutinized and corrected the language of 
the clauses as they were adopted. As they put it, it seems to 
me language could not be plainer. 


\ligenee; and to aid us in that view, let us consider the cir- | 


| 
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If they had intended that the words ‘‘or otherwise” should 
include every possible vacancy, they would not have used the 
words, ‘‘ which happened by resignation or otherwise,” at all, 
but would have simply said ‘‘if vacancies occur,” the governor 
shall appoint, ete. Nor would they have used the word ** hap- 
pen” as applied to a vacancy created by law on a given day, 
which had no element of chance about it: nor would they 
have used the word “if” vacancies happen, because a regular 
term was sure to expire on a day certain, and create a vacancy. 


There was no contingency about it as is implied by ‘“‘if.” They 
would have simply said ‘* when” vacanciesoecur. As, one would 
not say “if the sun rises to-morrow | will do so,” but ‘* when 


the sun rises I will do so.” 
I do not admit that inconstruing a constitution the rules which 
govern contracts between partiesdonotapply. On the contrary, 


| it seems to me that ina government of limited powers, the in- 





i 





strumentin which the powers are specified and limited should 
be strictly construed according to knownrules ofthe law. [can 
not agree to the statement that there is here any such manifest 
and overruling purpose as the language of the committee would 
imply, as to justify a construction opposed to the clear meaning 
of the particular words and phrases; nor can Lagree tothe state- 
ment inferentially made by the committee, that its menifest pur- 
pose would justify the elimination and absolute ignoring of a 
whole sentence in the Constitution; as is contended by the com- 
mittee when they say ‘‘ that the language of the Constitution is 
quite as well suited to confer the power upon the governor of ap- 
pointing to a vacancy occurring at the beginning of a term, or 
to a vacancy which began to exist when a Legislature was ac- 
tually in session, and continued after the adjournment of the 
Legislature, as any language likely to be used.” 

In order to seat this applicant, Mr. Mantle, they, therefore, 
would override the plain and obvious meaning of words accord- 
ing to the legal rules of construction. They would eliminate a 


word in one case and a large part of a sentence in another: and 
make the latter clause of section 3 read as follows: (And if 


vacancies occur, the executive of the State may make tempo- 
rary appointment until the. next meeting of the Legislature, 
which shall then fill such vacancy.” They would strike out the 
words “‘ happen by resignation or otherwise during the recess of 
the Legislature of any State.” 

It can not be sustained in reason or inlaw. To sustain the 
committee it is necessary also to adopt the secondary and not 
the primary meaning attached to the word ‘“‘ happen” by all the 
lexicographers of authority to-day. For instance, the primary 
detinition of the word ‘‘ happen,” according the Century Diction- 


ary, is, ‘* to occur by chance” or *‘ occur une xpectedly or unae- 
countably;” secondary, ‘‘in general to occur,” ‘‘ to take pluce.” 
This term the committee adopts, whereas common usage would 
invariably take the first and ordinary meaning of theword. But 


even there, the illustration used explanatory of the second mean- 


ing are words implying pure chance, as ‘‘I happened to be 
there ’—‘‘ this happens often.” 
The definition of the Imperial Dictionary, primarily, is to 


‘*chance,” ‘‘to be brought about unexpectedly, or by chance.” 
So of all of them. 
The truth is, there is no paramount purpose impressed or im- 


plied in relation to keeping the Senate full in the Constitution. 


It is the dictum of those who wanted to seataSenator. The 
main purpose of the Constitution, if we are to infer that any such 


exists from the language used, is that the Senators shell be 
elected by the Legislature. The secondary purpose is, that if 
the Legislature be not in session when the vacancy happens, the 
governor may appoint until such time as the Legislature can act. 
- The Constitution provides that each State shall have the right 
to be fully represented in the Senate, and it is the business of 
this body as a part of the lawmaking power to see that that 
right is jealously preserved to each State. Whether that State 
shall in fact have its full representation here or not depends 
upon the State itself. If it sees proper to withhold a Senator by 
failing to select him in the constitutional way, it is the sole bus- 
iness and lookout of that State: and to speak of depriving the 
State of her representative in the Senate because not 
see proper to comply with the Constitution in choosing him, isan 
abuse of terms. 

In answer to the argument made by the minority report and 
so ably sustained by the speech of the Senator from Oregon, 
that the rule of law is ‘‘ that a general word which follows par- 
ticular and specific words of the sime nature as itself takes its 
meaning from them, and is presumed to be restricted to the same 
genus as those words; or, in other words, as comprehending only 
things of the same kind as those design ited by them, unless there 
is something to show that a wider sense w intended,” the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. HUNTON] contends that there is 
something in this case which shows that a wider sense was in- 
tended. He says: ‘This contrary intention does appear here. 


she dor 


bs 
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The unquestionable object of this clause was ‘‘to keep the Sen- | neither happened within the meaning of that word, no: 
ate full—always full;” and that ‘‘ihe history of the Convention's | occur during the recess of the Legislature of that State. 
proceedings shows that by a vote of the Convention it was de- I can not better close my remarks on this head than 
cided unanimously on Madison’s amendment that this was the | ing from the speech of Geo, kK. Badger, of North C voli 
intention of the Convention, that the governor should fill the | livered in the Phelps case in 1854. He was perhaps the ~ 
vacancy when it happened from refusal to accept, resignation, | lawyer my State has ever produced, and was possessed 
or otherwise.” | tellect profound as that of Bacon, analytic as that of 
\gain thesssumption is made that the object of that el»use | and acute as that of Pascal: 
was to keep the ‘'Senate full always ull.” Yet, he admiisthat| The vacancies which theexecutive of a State is authorized to fil 
Mr. Madison's amendment was not in orpor:ted in the Coasti- = anc ae 5 ont x - time. ‘J ae —_o fore 
4 . a : . . , . — . | 1ey are Vacancies a lapper Vv resignation or otnerwise. i I 
tution itself. and denies that Mr M :dison § amendmeNt W«8 | trom an exceeding desire tu give this clause of the Constitution : 
ev reversed by a vote oi the convention. It s.e os to me, Sir. | struction as would keep the Senate always full, | labored har 
President, that the report of the committee on style, changing | 489, pan Pa _ questions - this kind Besore a, to find ou 
sa sees . oahu ienii iet . “a yy). | OLSUpporting in my own mind a cor ruction that a vacancy h 
the language which necessarily and uncer the rules of Gou- | mux of time, and not filled beforehand by the Lezislature, mizh 
struction changed the meaning, and which report wes adopted | within this limited power conferred on the executive 
by the convention, was a reversal or abandonment of Mr. Mad- |. as ar See mndon it soe ae o1 
Se : - a a . nae sal ditimeeats ‘ is the language. e mustexpound the word “otherwis« oa 
isOn's amendment, And it is new to me that the us« of wor is 10 | cies happening by similar events: that is, unforeseen events—c: 
an amendment which was not adopted by the convention should | nation, appointment to an office which disqualifies; but it can 1 
be held up as the guiding light to the meaning of words which | to the expiraticn of a term of a Senator which leaves a seat va 
reve adopted ; : floor. My opinion, therefore, is that the governor of a State has 
were adopted. st SS aes : : : to fill a vacancy in this body which is brought about by the ex 
[In other words, it is a new species of logic to undertake to | efflux of the time for which the Senator was elected—in other woi 
prove what a set of men did do by setting forth what they did | termination o7 his term inthe Senate. It must be a vacancy in 
{ < - happening during the recess of the Legislature; it mi be a vac 
nos co. ; : : 4 term happening by resignation or other casualty. That I und 
Mr. Madison’s amendment was as follows, as cited by the Sen- | have been the express and solemn decision of the Senate in Lan 
ator from Virginia [Mr. HunrTon]: in 1825, overruling one or two earlier decisions which had passed 
without full consideration. 





To strike out the words in section 3, after “vacanctes,’"’ and insert the : 7 ‘ , 
we ‘upon t he refusal to accept resignation or otherwise, may be sup- The danger or the inconvenience supposed to arise 
piied by the Legislature of the State in the representations of which such | Senate not being ‘‘always full,” is not to be compar 
vacancies shall happen, or by the executive thereof, until the next meeting ] oo : “hg 1 : corn 
of the Legislature.” moment with the danger which would ensue if the practi 

This would make the clause in the third section read as fol- | followed of filling the Senate with members who are not 
lows: by the prescriptions of the Constitution to sit here. 

r . temple of our liberties no man should be permitted to « 

And if vacancies happening by refusal to accept, resignations, or otier- | _. bv tl ] - of the Constitutio 
wise, may be supplied by the Legislature of the State in the representation | C@pt Dy the door of the Constitution. . ; 
of which such vacancies shall happen, or by the executive thereof, until the Doubtless, when providing the way by which it may 
next meeting of the Legislature tered, our fathers had in mind the Divine wisdom, whic! 





Here was another opportunity for inserting the words ‘‘or by Verily, verily, { say unto you, he that entereth not by the door 
expiration of a regular term,” but it was not embraced. In fact, | Sheepfold, but climbeth up some other way, the same is a thief an 
it is noticeable that nowhere, either in the debates which pre- | P+ ¢ thatentereth in by the door is the shepherd of the sheep. 
ceded the forming of the Constitution, or in the Constitution There should be no politics in the decision of this. 
itself is there any authoritative mention of filling a seat which | No other consideration should enter into it but that of a 
had become vacint by the mere efflux of the constitutional time, | desire to maintain the letter and spirit of the Const 
except in connection with the Legislature. Doubtless many of the complicated decisions which this 

To base an argument that it was the intention of the Consti- | has made have arisen from the pressure of temporary 


tution-makers to confer such power upon executives of the | stances of one kind or another. It is a great question 
States, in the face of the absence of any attempt to do so in any | should be decided with proper solemnity. The ambition 


enumeration of possible vacancies,seemstomeabsurd. The law- | which leads them often to the obstruetion of the proper a 
meng of that convention must have known all the principles of | election of Senators to this bedy in the hope of secur 
aw which qualified their general word, ‘‘otherwise,” after their | from a single man—the executive—should be rebuked, 
particular enumerations, and as men of common sense, to say | should be taught to know that this great tribunal will 1 
nothing of legal knowledge, they could not have left their in- | itself an accomplice in their schemes and combinatio 
tention so obscure as to be groped aiter by strained construction | wish to avoid seandals and to preserve the character and 
and overruling of the principles of law. of the United States Senate. 

But, granting that the meaning of the convention was expressed Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, as I listened to the \ 
by Mr. Madison’s amendment, and that it had been incorporated | argument just made by the Senator from North Car 
entire, the case would not have been altered one particle. A re- } VANCE}, although I promised him to take part in this « 
fusal to accept is an unexpected thing, an unlooked-for event, as | felt that I could not meet the promise, except so far as 
is a resignation; and those specific words ‘‘ refusal to accept” | ment upon the words of the Constitution is coneerned, 
would still further qualify the general word ‘‘otherwise,” and | is nothing left to2dd to what h»s been said by that S 
exclude with still stronger force the possibility of its applying | sh»ll, therefore, confine my remarks to a brief sta tem: 
to all vacancies whatsoever. It was only the addition of one | argument as based on the words of the Constituti: 
more specific word, and, beyond doubt, the more specific words | There are precedents both ways. They have been bi 
which are mentioned of the same genus, the stronger becomes | the attention of the Senate, and we are at last left to d 
the qualification of the general word which follows, limiting it | very solemn and important question upon the meanin 
to things of like genus. Constitution as expressed in that instrument. 

One thing must be conceded by all, that the power delegated The case before the Senate is the expiration of t! 
to the Legislature to elect Senators isa primary power, while | term of a Senator, the meeting of the Legislature r 
the power conferred upon the governors to appoint in certain | law to elect his successor, the failure of that Legislatu: 
contingencies is supplementary. It is by no means coextensive | and then on that fuilure an appointment by the govern 
with the power conferred upon the Legislature. State. The question is, has there been a constitutiona 

I will not weary the Senate or myself by referring again to the | ment of the successor now applying for his seat? ‘The « 
cases where the courts have decided the principle of construc- | seems very plain on the very words of the Constitutio 
tion on which the minority depend. They have all been cited | The provision as to filling vacancies by executive appoin 
in the views of the minority and are upon the desks of Senators; | in these words: 
nor will I again go over the precedents of this body, with which If 
by this time almost every Senator must be familiar. _ As was well remarked by the Senator from North ‘ 

In the opinion of the minority, sustained by the leading prece- Not “ when,” but “if;” the very word of all others to « 
dents in the case, as well as by the opinions of most of the great contingeney ; 
lawyers who’ have ever satin this body, Mr. Mantle is not en- 2F-vecmnaton el n— 
titled to hold a*seat here for the reason that the Legislature a ~— 7 ; ba 1 a 
upon whom was devolved the duty of electing Mr. Sanders’ suc- Not “if vacancies occur,” not “if vacancies exist,” > 
cessor, both by the Constitution and the act of 1866 passed in | vacancies happen.” How? 
pursuance thereof, and equally binding upon us, failed to dis- | by resignation or otherwise— 
charge its duty. When? 

For a still stronger reason is Mr. Allen, ai inted from the , al » tt 
State of Washington, notentitled to a pag out aclearviola- | “0%img the recess of the Legisiature of any State the execatlt’ 


; ’ x : : way Make temporary appointments until the next meeting of the 1 
tion of the expressed words of the Constitution; for the vacancy | ture, which shall then fill such vacancies. 
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Tt would seem too plain for controversy, at - ist, that the va- 
ney must happen during the recess of the Legislature. If it 
t happen during the session of the Legislature the casus 
oes Not exist in which the power to appoint is conferred. but 
cued that the Constitution means as if it read, ‘‘ If vaean- 
“ies huppew to exist during any recess of the Legislature of any 
ae the executive m: iy appoint. And thus it is insisted that 
the ¢ stitution means that all vacancies, occurring in whatever 
- nd at whatever time, may be filled by executive appoint- 
e are conclusive reasons against this view. It requires 
; d the langusge of the Constitution by striking out what 
3 ind inserting other language of different import 
is the true casus. To give this clause of the Constitu- 
the meaning claimed for it by the majority of the comm! it- 
uy must take your pen and strike out four words in the 
C tion. The phrase ‘‘if vacancies happen by resignation 
yerwise”’ must mean less than l vacancies whatever, or 
four words *‘ by resignation or otherwise” are utterly with- 
euning, and the Constitution must be read as if they were 
n you read the Constitution and interpret it by leavin 
1e meaning of four words, you do the same thing ex etly 
s if you were to physic: lly erase those words from the Consti- 
f. We can notconstrue the Constitution in that way. 
onstrue the lungu eas used and aceording to a rule 
7 recognized by every resp ‘ctable court in the world: we 
vive force and effect toevery word in it. 

Chis is true of all instruments, however trivial and unimport- 
ant they may be. In private contracts parties are not presumed 
to have used words without attaching to them any meaning or | 
force. But the rule which applies to all instruments, whether | 
of 2 priv: te or public nature, is the more binding when we come 
to construe constitutions. Such instruments are necessarily 
brief, and therefore they do not contain unmeaning words. The 
fewest possible words are used to convey the meaning of the 
framers. Constitutions are framed with the utmost care, and 
words are selected to express the exact meaning and intent of 


the framers, and for no other purpose. 


How strange it would be if men called together to form 
the mework of a great government should indulge in idle, 


loove, and unmeaning language. Hence instruments are care- 
fully prepared, and the words undergo exreful revision before 
final adoption, in order that they may be perspicuous—plainly 
giving the meaning of the framers. ‘The style of these instru- 
is fixed to attain clearness only; there is no effort at 

hing else but to express the plain meaning of the framers. 
Such instruments are not intended to be eloquent, to excite 


an 


tl tions of those who read them; they are {ramed solely as 
guides, and as guides they must be construed. Hence there are 
no pleonasms, no amplifications, no unnecessary adjectives, and 


superlative degree, 
ith numbers—as ** 


‘in the 
in connection v 


except ‘*‘ greatest,” 


highest” 


** highest’ 
in greatest number 


of votes. It is true we have “ supreme law of the land,” but this | 
is essential to express the necess iry supre mucy of the Constitu- 
tion. There is not a word in the Constitution that is superfluous, 
much less a phrase. 


VN 





the words ‘“‘all vacancies” 


ticle 


hen ‘tall vacancies” are m«¢ 
are used, as in clause 3, section 2, Ar LI, or the word ‘‘ vacan- 
cies” alone, but in a connection which manifestly means all, as 
in clause 4, section 2, Article I. 

In the clause first cited it is said “‘the President shall have 
power to fill up all vacancies that may happen during the recess 
fthe Senate.” Nota part of them, nor is it left to argument 


or conje ture whether all is meant. The word ‘‘all” is used. 
the elause secondly above cited it is suid, ‘‘When vacancies 

h n in the representation from a State, the executive author- 

Xt ereof shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies.” 


here the context shows that ‘ vacancies.” unaccompanied by 

A ord of qualification, means all vacancies, and necessarily so 
When, then, we have two instances of provisions for filling va- 

cancies, and both using the appropriate language to designate 


_ all vacancies ”—without question, we are bound to conclude that 
in the other instanee, the language, if intended to embrace “ all 


Tan . ’ 
vac incies, 


* would have been equally explicit. 
T) ’ a> . . 
When the framers of the Constitution had been so particular 


mone instance as to sey “all vacancies,” and in the other in- 
Stance to say ‘‘ vacancies,” which manifestly by the context 


means all vacancies, can any one suggest a reason why, having 
thus ; idopted the la inguage necessary and appropriate to express 
the idea of all vacancies, they would, when they came to this 
particuler place, employ other language when they meant the 
same thing. 

lf the proposition propounded by the majority of the com- 
Mittee be true, the language of this clause of the Constitu- 
tion must mean all vac ancies, for that construction embraces all. 


», then, the framers of the Constitution having thus i vO in- 
stances in providing for filling vacancies used words which ren 
dered it impossible to mistake their me ning, that they i nded 
to inelude vacancies, it seems to manifest if th 
vacaneies in this clause the vi I HLL ! tt 
phrase to « ess the idea, a they would have been 
explicit. 

but in tl ( nek rf ) oOned 
name sign l < le 
the nove eneth oF 1 rg on ft vord 
** other oe,” i 3 meant to ¢ ( mI r 
oce I ing’, nt t rs of tii ( ) 
TOS ( 5 0 Uv it 
Ww “ic ' no é to 
p a t Cr ibit t had 5 i ( 

I *vaeal ¢ ’ generally i b ¢ LEE l i c 
meant | W h meant l ex s 
Laé ) or \ 1c i oO 

We n UST ( I ; ue ther ore, { t 1 3 l ‘ i i of t ‘ 
four oo é I u os ) to e 
wh it would 1 ot ‘wise have had if vacanck é 
cee wed—this purpose being to make the “ vacancies 3 
ill vae 

The fram of the Constitutio 3 
ised 1 iv W s if they had mean vaein 

(hese were appropriate words if they meant to r ( 

pointing power to vacanecies—less tha oc’ I 
pectedly or from an unanticipated cause. So the 
ignation,” which meins vacating in that mo t 1 
commencedand already completely d election by the - 
lature,. where y, thro rh } nio a-t0O event Priise once 
filled in accordance with the Constitution hid become v: 

If the neuacve had stopped there at word by resign 
tion,” the most reckless disputant would have admitted that it 
wus not an origin l vacancy that could be Lbiled, Dut o ( a 
occurring outsideof the usual order, by the a if the incu 
But ‘* resignation” would not cover all the vacamn 3 happ ny 
unexpectedly—there might be death, expulsion, abandonment 
of the office, the failure of the Senate to admit to a seat on ac- 
count of a constitutional disability, want of age or inhabitar 
alienage, or willful failure to qualify by taking the oath. It 
was necessary to provide for all these and possibly oth of a 
like character. 

This provision was rightfully madeand properly expressed 
the word ‘‘ otherwise,” which, according to a well-settled r rf 
law—when associated with resignation—means other v 
ejusdem generis, that is, occurring unexpectedly in a place « 
— Hence t ence enars igned to cover that <« s of va- 

vancies. Vacancies uring in the regular order, normally, by 
expiration of a term ‘th ad already been provided fo 1 the first 
elause of the same section, wherein it was provid 
should be filled by being chosen by the Legislatur oO , 
years. 

" There ean be no cont ersy that this provision covers the 
case of an original vacancy for a full term And this view if 
possible, mxde still more clear by the provision in the sec 
clause, providing for a cl»ssification of the Senators; that is th 
vord used when the Legislature elect: the word ‘‘ appoint 5 
used when the governor fills the term, so that one-third the f 
should ‘‘ be chosen” by the Legislature, not appointed every 
second year.” 

These make complete provision for filling vacancies occu y 
by expiration of the term. They must be tilled by | osen 
by the Legislature for six years, and under the ition 
by one-third of the Senators being chosen every cond y 
This seems to place, in my judgment, the matter beyor 
troversy as to how the Constitution required vacanci 
full term to be filled. This mode of selection so required by 
Constitution is: 

First. | lection for six years by the Legislat 

Second. By a classification which would require 1 f - 
to take place every second year. 

With these provisions immediately preceding the claus 
controversy—provisions full, complete, plain, and certain — it is 
impossible to conclude that the language ‘by resignation o 
otherwise” meant by resignation expiration of 1 1, or other- 
wise. It is absurd to suppose that the ¢ stitution. having pro- 
vided for filling full- term vacancies by election every second 
year for terms of six years, immediately afterwards provided 
that the same full-term vacancies might be filled by executive 


appointment for a1 
by a mere ‘‘ temporary appointment,” 
Jonstitution. 


1 indefinite and undefined part of the six years 
to use the language of the 


The Constitution can not mean that original vacancies in the 
Senate shail be filled by election, one-third every second year 
for a full period of six years, and at the same time mean that 
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the same original vacancies may be filled temporarily by execu- 
tive appointment. To justify such a conclusion, to infer such a 
plain contradiction or exception, if that term be preferred, very 
explicit language should be employed, language admitting of no 
other meaning. This reasoning seems to be conclusive on the 
language of the Constitution. 

This construction is, moreover, demanded by the scheme of the 
Constitution itself as plainly developed in reference to the leg- 
islative department. Two Houses are provided for, one with a 
short term—two years—to be elected directly by the people. By 
this part of the scheme, representative responsibility and ac- 
countability is fixed at short intervals, so that the public will 
should be fairly represented and that will should be expressed 
frequently. 

This was an essential idea in a free government, founded on 


the popular will; yet it was a that if both branches 
icy of the Government would be 


were elected biennially the po 
subject to frequent changes, to sudden vacillations, coming 
sometimes from passion and excitement without due reflec- 
tion and sometimes from want of time for the influence of the 
sober second thought. To obviate this other provisions were 
made in reference to the Senate, all securing exemption from 
sudden popular changes. 

The Senators were to be elected by the Legislature, not only 
that they might represent the State as a distinct political organ- 
ism—itself a very important idea—but that, as was supposed, 
greater care might be exercised in their selection. It was sup- 
posed then (whatever may be the real facts as shown in the out- 
come) that the Legislature would be more solicitous to secure 
the services of the bestmen. The Legislature, too, was the real 
representative, more than any other functionary, of the sover- 
eignty of the State, and also of the people of the State, in their 
organized political capacity. 

But more than this, it was deemed that whilst the Senators 
should be representatives of the will and of the matured judg- 
ment of the people of their several States, and should be account- 
able to the people, yet, with the longer terms provided, the 
Senate ould be more conservative and would represent the 
popular will when it was maturedand made up upon full consid- 
eration and deliberation; that they would make with these long 
terms the policies of the Government more stable. 

And to secure this stability and at the same time give a proper 
influence to the people’s will the provision about classification 
was inserted. In this way the influence of the popular will 
throughout the United States would be made manifest in the 
Senate as in the House, at least to the extent of one-third of its 
members, who were required to be elected every second year. 
No better scheme could have been devised for uniting conserva- 
tism with progress—for giving effect to the people’s will with- 
out violent fluctuations and changes. 

The scheme is utterly overthrown by the construction con- 
tended for by the majority of the committee. 

The constitutional scheme is not only abandoned, but reversed. 
For, by substituting for the Legislature the executive, Sena- 
tors are not chosen for six years, as the Constitution requires, 
but selected for an indefinite and undefined part of six years— 
mere temporary appointments, as the Constitution callsthem. A 
Senator thus chosen is not that representative of the State which 
the Constitution provides for. He has not the tenure given to 
secure his independence and to secure the country from violent 
and immature popular changes. On thecontrary, he is what no 
member of either branch of this Legislature should be, a mere 
creature of the executive of the State, subject to his will as to 
his tenure, because the executive may call the Legislature to- 
gether at any time and terminate his office. He is not chosen 
under the constitutional rule of classification as to election of 
one-third every second year, since the executive, being under no 
constitutional obligation to appoint atall, having only permission 
to do so, may make the appointment at any time during the re- 
cess of the Legislature, however long that recess may be—and in 
some States the recess isfour years. 

The foregoing seems to be fatal to the pretensions of the ap- 
plicant. But there is another view equally conclusive. As to 
the Oregon case, the vacancy did not occur during a recess of 
the Legislature, but when it was in session. It will be kept in 
mind thatthe provision relating to filling vacancies in the Senate 
substitutes a different agency for filling the office than the one 
primarily fixed inthe Constitution, and, as has been shown, essen- 
tial to the scheme fixed by the plain language of the Constitu- 
tion. This is not so in the two other instances before mentionéd 
providing for filling vacancies. 

In the case of vacancies in the House the same constituency— 
the people—fills them that fills the office for the full term. In 
the case of appointments to office, the same agency—the Presi- 
dent—is the appointing power in both instances. The only dif- 
ference is that in sessions of the Senate he must have their ad- 
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vice as to some offices. There isnorevolutionary change 
constitutional method of filling the office; for even as to t} 
vice of the Senate it is within the competency of Cong: to 
dispense with it in such offices as the Congress shall deem t) be 
inferior. 

When we come, then, to consider the language used 
clause under consideration, we would err fatally if we neg 
to consider this change in the fixed and determinate sch: 
the Constitution—as to the agency to select a Senator—a c| 
from the Legislature to the executive. And the more so 
the very language of the clause in question marks with em) 
the change. 

The language is, if vacancies happen, etc., ‘during th: 
of the Legislature ’—the plain meaning being that the vy. 
shall then happen in order to be filled by the executiv: 
we discard this language and adjudge that the govern 
appoint, though the vacancy happen whilst the Legisl 
in session? It seems impossible to do this without in efi 
nulling that part of the Constitution and framing a new « 
- not know how to make the meaning plainer than it is o: 
ace, 

But the plain meaning of the Constitution as expressed in th 
words of the instrument itself is asserted to be subordinat 
and subject to control by what is called the policy of the « 
stitution. 

This policy is said to be: 

That the States are equal in the Senate, and to prese1 
equality each State must always be represented by two 
tors; not that each State shall have the right to be repr 
by two Senators. The argument goes to the point that 
serve this equality the State must actually have the two Sena! 

It is asserted that this policy is manifested by that pr 
in the Constitution which forbids, even by an amend: 
that instrument, that any State shall be deprived of it 
suffrage in the Senate without its own consent. The an: 
this is: 

First, no such policy is expressed in the Constitution. 
impute no policy to the Constitution in construing it t 
plain meaning as shown by the language used. If we 
thorized to go outside of the language and frame a policy 
Constitution, such as we may fancy is right and proper, :! 
use the fancied policy to change the meaning of the Constit 
itself, then we in effect alter the Constitution as framed a! 
anewone. We substitute for the Constitution what w 
the Constitution ought to be. We amend it by constru 
stead of in the mode provided for by that instrument its: 

The policy of the Constitution is, and can be, rightful 
ing else than the meaning of the Constitution as expr 
its words. 

That meaning is that each State is entitled to two S 
chosen by the Legislature thereof for six years, and 
Senators shall be so classified that one-third of the num 
be chosen by the Legislature every second year. I saye 
that is, may have two Senators if the State will select | 
the mode provided for in the Constitution. It is a pri 
aright, nothing more. This is conclusively shown by t 
vision above referred to, that the State may be depri\ 
equal suffrage by its consent. 

In no other sense can it be said truly that it is the | 
the Constitution that each State shall have an equal s 
the Senate. To give it any other meaning we must go ! 
as the committee do, in effect, and say that the Cons 
means that the Senate is not legally organized to trans: 
ness on any particular day unless there be present in th: 
two Senators from each State. For if it be the policy) 
the meaning of the Constitution, that each State sh 
times and under all cireumstinces exercise its equal sul! 
the Senate, it is unconstitutional to enact a law with 
equal suffrage. That shows how absurd the position is. 

On the contrary, if the policy of the Constitution and it 
ing be that each State is only entitled to have twoS 
then the State’s failure to select the two Senators in tli 
prescribed in the Constitution is buta failure on the par 
— to claim aright, and of course concerns only the >t 
self. 

Then, if, as has been conclusively shown, the plain 1 
of the Constitution is that the executive shall appoint « 
case of a vacancy happening during a recess of the Sen:! 
can not bs affected by the failure of the State to fill the 
the manner provided for in the Constitution. 

A State has no rightof representation in either House 0 
gress except by Senators and Representatives selected 
cordance with the mode prescribed by the Constitution. 
mode prescribed is as essential as the right to represent '' 
self. They are both parts of the Constitution—the supreme ™ 
of the lend, 
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But this idea of a policy which isso overpowering as tochange 
the Constitution in its plain language in order to have repre- 
sentation in the Senate at all events, is disproved by the very 
Lagan of the clause in questicn; for, if that policy had been 

ich as it is claimed to be, it would have been mandatory on the 
governor to appoint. Certainly it would be the strangest thing 
in the world that the framers of the Constitution de emed the ac- 

tual representation of erch State by two Senators so absolutely 
opel int as to authorize a de sparture from the scheme of the 
Constitution, as therein plainly expressed, whereby the Sena- 
tors are required to be chosen for six years—one-third every two 
years, by the Legislature of the State—certainly, I say, if they 
deemed such continuous representation in the Senate so impor- 


tant, they would have so provided in express words by imposing | 


a duty upon the executive of the State to make the appointment. 
But they did not do this. They provided only that the gov- 
ernor shall have permission to make a ‘‘ temporary appoint- 
ment,” leaving it absolutely to his own judgment or caprice 
whether he should make the appointmentor not. The language 
is, ‘may make a temporary appointment,” not ‘‘ shall make.” 


Mr. COKE. I ask the Senator whether the word ‘“ may” 
might not mean * shall” in that connection. 
Mr. GEORGE. Well, Mr. President, that is a suggestion 


which I can only answer by saying, No,sir. There isnot one place 
in the Constitution where ‘* may” imposes obligation, and, es- 
pe : ; illy, it can not mean that inthisclause. Nodutyis imposed, 
only a power to be exercised or not, as the executive may deter- 
mine. It is impossible to conceive that the overruling policy of 
the Constitution to have the Senate always full could be said to 
exist if it only provided that it shall be full or not at the dis- 
cretion of the executives of the States. 

Note how different—I call my friend's attention to that—is the 
the language in reference to filling 
Representitives, where the provision is that the vacancy shall 
be filled by the constituency authorized in the first instance to 
elect. There it is said, ‘‘ The executive authority shall issue 
writs to fill such vacancies.” And also, note the language in 
the same clause where it is saidafter the Legislature meets they 
‘shall then fill such vacancies.” 

I may say here, if the framers of the Constitution in the very 
same clause and sentence use ‘‘may” to impose a duty and 
‘shall ” also to impose a duty, they were playing at odd and even 
with the English 
giving us no guide by which to forma conclusion as to the mean- 
ing’, except conjecture. 

Another answer to the question of the Senator from Texas is, 
that in construing statutes and constitutions and other instru- 
ments, we are bound to give toevery word in them, not its possi- 
ble signification, but its primary and proper signification, and 
you are only authorized to depart from it when the context 
shows that the framers of the instrument intended to use it in 
another sense. No such meaning is here shown by the context. 

But it is admitted that it is the duty of the Legislature to fill 
original vacancies and all others when in session, however they 
may happen. 
such is the duty of the Legislature, a duty which it can not evade 
or avoid without declining to comply with the Constitution. It 
is the failure, therefore, of the Legislature to do its duty which, 
in the view I am answering, gives rise to the power of the ex- 
ecutive to fill a full term. 

This view requires a total reconstruction of the clause in ques- 
tion. It should read, then, ‘‘if vacancies happen to exist in the 
recess of the Legislature in any State, and the Legislature shall 
have failed to discharge its duty in filling them, then the exec- 
utive may appoint.” Of course we can play no such tricks with 
the Constitution. Besides, there is no single instance in the 
Constitution where a power is conferred on any officer to doa 
thing required by the Constitution to be done, and on failure of 
the officer to do that thing another officer or tribunal is substi- 
tuted to made good the default. 

The Constitution requires all officials charged with any duty, 
or clothed with any power under it, to t: ike an oath to support 
it, and does not contemplate, in any event, that any such ofticer 
will not discharge the duty, and hence has made no provision 
for a devolution of that duty on another. The provision in the 
Constitution for dealing with derelict officers is impeachment, 
not substitution. The new construction now contended for over- 
throws the whole scheme of the Constitution by substituting an 


idea not contained in it anywhere, that the Constitution itself | 


presumes neglect on the part of its agencies, and provides for 
other agencies to supply the neglect. 


It was said in debate in answer to that view during the last | 


session that there was an instance of that kind in the case of a 
devolution on the House of Representatives of the right to elect 
a President. Let us see how that stands. The case of a devo- 


vacancies in the House of | 


anguage; they were using it at random, and | 


The language of the C ‘onstitution is plain, that | 
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President, and on the Senate of the duty to elect a Vice-Presi- 

| dent, constitute no exception to the rule as I have stited it. 

| For, in the first place, the persons charged with the duty of 

| electing these officers in the first instance are not officers of 

| the United States, but the people at large. n the second place, 

| the failure to elect does not arise from a failure to hold the 

| election at the only time and place in which it can be held, but 


from the fact that the Constitution prescribes a rule necoss wy 
to make the election effective, which, without fault of any elector, 
may not be complied with. 

Each elector has a right to vote for his choice for President, 
and it is his duty to vote for his choice for President without 


reference to the possible contingency that the person for whom 


he votes may not receive a majority of all the votes cast, and in 
that case the Constitution, whilst refusing to the electors another 
| Opportunity to elect, makes the election already had good pro 
tanto, that is to the extent that one of the three highest candi- 


dates shall be s 
dent. 

In that case, there is no substitution of power, but a provision 
that the election shall be good if made in either one of two ways, 
one by amajority of the electors, and the other by a 


slected by the House of Representatives as Presi- 


concur. 


rence of the House of Representatives with the electors in select- 
ing one of the three having the highest number of votes. The 


House can not select whom it will. The scheme of the Constitu- 
tion is simply that, first, the election shall be held by the peo- 
ple, and, if a majority agree, it shall be good, but if a mujority 
do not agree, then the concurrence of the House of Represent- 
atives with the electors on one of the three highest candidates 
shall make the election good. 

[It is but a provision to unite the House of Representatives 
with the electors in selecting one of three persons, if none of the 
three has a majority of the electors. The same is true in prin- 
ciple as to the action of the Senate in selecting a Vice-President 


from the two having the highest number of votes for that 
office. 
But, sir, it was also contended that there was another instance 


in which power and duty were devolved from one officer of the 
Government uponanother on account of the failure of the first to 
perform the duty. The case mentioned at the last session of an 
adjournment of Congress by the President is not an exception to 
this statement, but a confirmation of it; for, as to the necessary 
adjournments from day to day, each House acts for itself, and 
no power in reference to it is given to the President or to the 
other House. 

In the case of an adjournment of both Houses of Congress as a 
body, thereis no duty imposed by the Constitution upon that 
body to adjourn. So it is not a case of a duty imposed by the 
Constitution on an officer, and on his failure to perform it devolv- 
ing it upon another 

Congress performs its constitutional duty by being in per- 
petual session, if that be their wish, as much as it does by ad- 
journment when an adjournmentisdeemed proper. There being, 
then, no duty on the part of Congress to adjourn their session, a 
failure of the two Houses to agree is not a failure to perform a 
duty. The interposition of the President in case of such failure 
to agree is not, therefore, in consequence of the failure of Con- 
gress to perform a duty prescribed by the Constitution, but is a 
new and independent power conferred on the President in the 
contingency named—disagreement of the two Houses. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After fifteen minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o’clock 
and 10 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Tuesday, August 22, 1893, at 12 o'clock m. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate Auqust 18, 1898. 
SECRETARY OF OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 
Thomas J. Lowe, of Guthrie, Okla., to be secretary of Okla- 


homa Territory. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate August 21, 1893. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


Scott Wike, of Illinois, to be Assistant Secretary of the Treas< 
ury. 
REGISTER OF THE TREASURY. 


James F, Tillman, of Tennessee, to be Register of the Treas- 


lution on the House of Representatives of the duty to elect a | ury. 
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FIRST COMPTROLLER OF THE TREASURY. 
Robert B. Bowler, of Ohio, to be First Comptroller of the | 
Treasury. 
OF THE TREASURY. 
Charles H. Mansur, of Missouri, to be Second Comptroller of 
the Treasury. 


Sl! IND COMPTROLLER 


DEPUTY AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY. 
William G. Crawford, of Louisiana, to be deputy auditor 
‘Treasury for the Post-Oflice Department. 
DEPUTY AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY. 
Robert M. Cousar, of Tennessee, to be deputy first auditor | 
of the Treasury. 
DEPUTY 


of 
th 


FIRST 


SECOND AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY. 
John GC. Edwards, of Illinois, to be deputy second auditor of | 
the Treasury. 


rHIRD 
Blackwell, 


AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY. 
CSamuel of Alabama, to be third auditor of the 


Treasury. 


DEPUTY THIRD AUDITOR THE TREASURY. 
George W. Sanderlin, of North Carolina, to be deputy third 
auditor of the Treas iry. 


OF 


FOURTH AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY. 


Charles B. Morton, of Maine, to be fourth auditor of the 
Treasury. 


DEPUTY FOURTH AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY. 
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| Sir. 


| party patriotism. 


| an equivalent amount in dollars. 
| payable in silver dollars, yet under another provision of t! 


a : | requiring gold and silver to be kept at a parity, have always 
Elliott N. Bowman, of Indiana, to be deputy fourth auditor | nm ee caus or oe a tered olla 





of the Treasury. 


TIOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
MONDAY, August 21, 1893, 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
Rev. SAMUEL W. HADDAWAY. 
The Journal of Saturday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


SILVER. 


The House resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to 
repeal a part of an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled “An act 
directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treas- 
ury notes thereon, and for other purposes.” 

The SPEAKER. There is a desire on the part of members 
of the House for a session to-night for debate on the pending bill; 
so that, without objection, an order will be made that at5 o’clock 
the House take recess until 8 o’clock, the evening session to be 
devoted to debate on the bill now under consideration. The 
gentleman from Vermont | Mr. POWERs] is now recognized. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, lamnotvain énough to suppose that 
anything I may say, nor credulous enough to believe that anythin 
that anybody else has said, touching the pending proposition, wil 
change any single member's vote or shade his belief. Bat animated 
by that common impulse ofmankind which prompts us to talk of those 
blessings we do not enjoy, I propose to talk a few moments about 
money. The President of the United States has convened C ssin 
special session for the avowed purpose of repealing the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman act. At thevery outset of this very laudable 
undertaking we are confronted with a condition. The frieuds 
of the administration on this floor find themselves torn with dissen- 
sion and divided into factions. Each faction, claiming itself to be 
orthodox, accuses the otherof disloyalty tothe party platform of 1892. 
Both factions ignore the inherent sin and quarrel over the doubtful 
syntax of that composite document. And conformably to a well- 
settlod rule in law that where the terms of a written instrument are 
ambiguous, and especially if they are made so intentionally, the 
construction of the parties interested in the document is always 
resorted to to understand its meaning, several gentlemen have taken 
the confessional and advised us of the manner in which they 
explained this instrument to their constituents during the late 
campaign. Gentlemen from the North and the East say that the 
dear people were informed that 1¢ was an honest-money document, 
while gentlemen from the South and West say that it .sanctioned 
and favored free coinage of silver. So that from this Babel of 
tongues itis perfectly evident that the Chicago platform, like nature, 
speaks a various lahguage. 

There is ane notable exception, however, and that is the case of 
the accomplished Representative from the Seventh Massachusetts 
district (Mr. Evererr}. He confesses that he could not understand 
the intricacies of that instrament. He wanted something more vi- 
carious; 80, unlike the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SIBLEY], 
he does not select the Saviour of the world, but takes what many 
people think is a greater personality, Grover Cleveland, as his plat- 
form. And so, as he tells us, he went up and down his district dur- 
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ing the campaign, singing at the top of his voice, ‘‘Oh, isn’t 
dandy!” [Laughter.] 

But the true construction of this platform, Mr. Speaker, 
pends altogether upon how you read it, where you put the a 
whether upon the penult or the antepenult. Why, many year 
upin my State it was the custom in the churches, when any m« 
undertook any great and important business, for his friends 


| quest the prayers of the congregation; and on one occasion 
| Mr. Jones was about to go to sea, his wife penned a request 

| she handed to the clergyman and asked him to read on the fol] 
| Sabbath. 


It ran like this: ‘‘Mr. Jones being about to go to s 
wife desires the prayers of the congrogation.” But the mi: 


| like many gentlemen on the floor of this House when reali: 


Chicago platform—having no clear conception of the meaning o 
request, delivered it in this way: ‘‘Mr. Jones, being about to 
see his wife, desires the prayers of the congregation.” [Laug] 
But, sir, is there no good thing to come out of this Nazareth? 
Kach of these factions assures us in unqualified terms, an 
the greatest sincerity, and with the most probable truthfulnes 
if the views of the other are adopted the Democratic part 
‘‘go where the woodbine twineth.” Mr. Speaker, the cou 
large is less concerned with party platforms and more anxi 
This is not the time, nor here the place, to 
pelitics. The question demands a play of steteommmaip. 
The purchasing clause of the Sherman act, in my judgment, 


| to be repealed not only, first, because it is vicious in princip| 


second, because it is dangerous in application. It compels thi 
retary of the Treasury peremptorily to buy four and a half n 
ourfces of silver each month, and to pay therefor in Treasury 
(hese notes, although 


redeemed in gold. The effect of such redemption has be: 
strengthen the credit of the Government and to assure the }: 
that the silver certificates in their hands are as good as any « 
kind of money. But what can justify this compulsory pure) 
silver? Why should the Government be compelled to buy sil 
any other commodity that it has no use for? Silver and gold 
commodities sold in the market by weight as butter is. The) 
owner takes his silver out of the earth as the marble owner ¢ 
his marble out of the earth, and both have a commodity for s 
the markets of the world. 

Now, if the Gevernment has occasion to buy either silver o1 
ble, it ought to stand as a voluntary bidder in the markets of [| 
world for such commodity. But this law does not permit it to s' 
as avoluntary bidder, Itmust buy nolens volens; nomatter wh 
the currency is unduly expanded it must buy; no matter w) 
silver is depreciated in price and unfitted for the currency 
country, it must buy. 

The viciousness of this law is the compulsory requirement to | 
It is not a proper function of the Government to be a dealer in 
modities, The Constitution nowhere requires it to own any kind 
money. It never ought to own any, save such as it collects by 
form of taxation for its own administrative needs. It can coin: 
and regulate its value, but this constitutional power implies that 
is to exercise supervision only over other people’s property. | 
gress may regulate interstate and foreign commerce, but it ca 
properly buy ships to carry on commerce. It may say to the n 
owner, the people need fifty-four million ounees of silver for tli 
use as money. Now you may have that much of your silver, wh 
otherwise you would sell to the silversmith to make into tea se! 
coined, free of expense, into silver dollars with our certi! 
stamped upon them attesting their purity and weight, and then 
what you please with them. This is all the function tha 
Government can properly exercise in the transaction. Lut 
Sherman act goes further and says in the supposed case, the ( 
ernment shall not only coin this fifty-four million ounces into dol): 
but shall certify that these dollars are honest dollars—each wo! 
one hundred honest cents, and, top of all that, shall be obliged to tal 
them at their face value and pay for them, dollar for dollar, in go! 
This is the net result, for the Government issues a certificate to t! 
mine owner on which he can demand the gold to its face val 
Take a concrete case. The mine owner takes to the Govern 
enough silver bullion to make ten silver dollars. The Governn 
coins the bullion for him, free of expense, into ten silver do!! 
which are piled up in the Treasury vaults and a Treasury note 
ten dollars which is paid in gold is handed over to the mine ow! 
The silver dollars, however, are to-day worth less than six do! 
in gold, and thus the people are robbed the difference. 

Tho proposition for free coinage is merely an enlargement o! | 
robbery of the people which is now accamplished by the Shern 
act. It proposes that the mine owner may compel the Governme! 
to coin into money, at the same relative loss to the people, not ' 
insignificant fifty-four million ounces assured him under the 5) 
man act, but the hundreds of millions of silver that he may ©! 
Not only what he secures from his own mine, but all he can 
from the Old World, all he can seeure by melting down his tea pol 
and silver spoons—all, in short, that he can buy, beg, or steal. 40 
wonder that the mine owners are in favor of the Bland amendine»'. 
It means to them unteld millionsef profit. But how about the pc 
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ple? Every dollar of net profit that goes into the pocket of the 
mine owner under this scheme is taken out of the pockets of the 
eople. 
If these gentlemen proposed to put into their dollars one hundred 
” worth of silver, no objection to the scheme could be made, ex- 
cept that it would unduly expand the eurrency, and thereby lead 
to reckless speculation. But the money would be good. 

The Bland amendment to the pending bill provides that anybody 
having silver bullion may have it coined into dollars having 4124 


cen! 


grains of standard silver, and may have these dollars deposited in | 


the Treasury and receive silver certificates therefor ‘‘in the manner 
now provided by the law for the standard silverdollar.” ‘The ‘“‘man- 
ner now provided by the law,” as it now is and has been heretofore 


construed, enables the holder of silver certificates to have them | 


The privilege to do all this is accorded to “all 
It will be noticed, and 


redeemed in gold. 
volders of silver bullion.” 


is no better off than the foreign holder. 


n mines is from 60 to 64 million ounces per year. The Sherman 


takes up 54 million ounces, so if the scheme were limited to the | 
product of American mines the country would be but little worse | 
The proposal, however, is | 


of than we are under the Sherman act. 
not so limited. On the contrary, it opens the door to the whole 
world. France, with her six or seven hundred millions of silver, 
England, Germany—all Europe—India, Mexico, South America, ev- 


erybody from everywhere is invited to dump his silver dollars into 


our vaults and Joad himself down with gold-bearing currency at 
the rate of ten to every six dollars of intrinsic value in the silver 
dellars. 

fhe scheme makes this Government the highest bidder for silver 
in the known world. Thereis in round numbers four billion dollars’ 
worth of silver in the world within reach of our bid, and we are com- 
pelled to buy all that is offered. 
pose that onr Government would remain solvent? The silver cer- 
tificates that are to be issued on deposit of this silver are in form and 
fact a debt against the United States. The silver collateral we hold 
to pay this debt amounts, at present prices, to six-tenths of the debt. 
The remaining four-tenths of the debt is for the people to pay. It is 
but fair to say that these certificates can only be issued upon the de- 
posit of silver dollars coined at our mints, and it may be argued that 
their eapacity will not permit a sudden swell of the output of silver 
dollars and by consequence the volume of certificates, but that the 
increase would be gradual year by year, and the increase in popula- 
tion, industries, and wealth would fairly demand this increase in the 
currency of the country. The answer to this pleasing assurance is 
that our mints can turn ont dollars practically as fast as the holders 
of bullion can supply it—if not, new mints will be established—and 
the increase of paper currency in, the form of silver certificates is not 
regulated by the Government under the Bland amendment, but is 
wholly at the mercy of the bullion holder, and so long as he is mak- 
ing over 60 per cent on his investment it is probable he will crowd 
the business for all it is worth. 

Suppose, however, that only a moderate quantity of silver dollars 
are comed each year, say one hundred millions, how will the Treas- 
ury stand at the end of ten years? 

We have, in round numbers, about eight hundred millions of paper 
money in circulation, not counting the bills of national banks, nor 
gold certificates. 

To redeem this eight hundred millions of paper in gold, as has 
been our policy, and, as to some of it, is our duty, we have say, one 
hundred millions of gold in the Treasury, and some two hundred and 
fifty millions in silver at its gold valuation. Three hundred and 
fifty millions of collateral to eight hundred millions of debt, when 
we start into the paper business under the Bland amendment, to 
say nothing about our large liabilities for other obligations. Now, 
it is proposed to increase our silver paper currency one hundred 
millions per year, or in ten years one billion dellars, with nothing 
added to our collateral but unsalable silver dollars. How long will 
the credit of the Government be kept good. 

But gentlemen say that the United States is the richest nation 
on the face of the globe; that it stands behind its currency, and that 
makes it good everywhere. I am. perfectly willing to hear these 
gentlemen boast of our country and its resources in all the fervor 
and with all the latitude of a Fourth of July oration, but these 
things come far short of proving that our credit will be good when 
pay day comes, or even before it comes. A little more than thirty 
years ago we were the greatest nation on the face of the globe and 
the fervor of Fourth of July talk was then as glowing as now. Still 
we had to pay 12 per cent interest on our paper when the ratio of 
assets to liabilities was even greater than to-day. 
the potency of a Government fiat isa delusion and asnare. The 
creditor wants to see collateral instead of promise. This was de- 
monstrated in France a hundred years ago when she issued her 
assi gnats. 
Were throwing off paper issues very much as the boy blows off soap 
bubbles with a clay pipe, that went to a discount of 60 per cent. 

€ are @ great nation, but after all we are only a small part of the 
world. We are compelled to recognize this faet, unpalatable 
though it may be. 

As long as we remain in the world we are forced to adopt a stand- 


herein is the | 
it danger in the proposition, that the American holder of bul- | 
The output of Ameri- | 


How long does any sane man sup- | 





This talk about | 


It was demonstrated here during the late war when we | 
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ey that our neighbors count as good. 1 
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to-day, the world over, is gold. Silvexz uld be just ; 
rest of the world would only think so, 
thinkse. Wehave tried tive times within the 
through the instrum Lit International Monetary (¢ 
which from twelve to twenty of the leading nati 
world were r 

world that sil 
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ver Was just as goo rold, but oure 
less lt follows then that 
are less marketable than paper issues bas: n gold, iis brings 
me to the very root of the trouble with has 
seriously threatened the credit of our Gove y large 
fraction of investors in American lL and 


other corporate bonds—are foreiguers. 


the securities—o tilro 

They watch ou seal le ris- 
lation as sharply as the individual creditor wat« he business 
methods of his individual debtor. They discover 
tion t vsilver standard. They think they ar 
with a probable payment of their debts in silver. ‘They don’t want 
silver. They lose confidence in our Government as a debtor and in 
our peop! btors. Our home iny imbibe the same distrust, 
and the result is the money home a l, with- 
holds its offerings. The vaults of every bank in the Lare locked, 
simply because the Government is indulgi little dalliance 
with silver. 

It does not help the matter to say that this condition of things 
has been brought about by the gold bugs of Wall street. If free 
coinage be adopted those bugs could corner the market as easy as 
they now have. It does not mend the matter to say that the Repub- 
lican party is responsible for the passage of the Sherman act. The 
practical question is, what are you going to do about it? Both of 
the political parties have said that they are in favor of bimetallism. 
We ave all in favor of it to-day. We are all blessed withit to-day. 
We have in the Treasury 540 millions of silver and less than 200 
milliens of gold. Is there any discrimination against silver shown 
in this fact? We have in the hands of the people, in active cireu- 
lation, twenty-five times as much silver as gold. Where is it, or 
how is it that the people have not done their full duty to the white 
metal? 

The trouble is not with the people, it is with the metal. Gold 
and silver are commodities, salable in all the markets of the world, 
either for money or in the arts. Their market value is necessarily 
established by the prices paid in the markets of the world. In 
those markets gold is worth par and silver is below par; and our 
nation alone can not change this fact. Ifwe were the only silver-pro- 
ducing nation in the world, we could set our own price on silver; 
but, unfortunately for this purpose, we are not. Consequently 
silver, for the time being, is cheapened in price, and dollars made of 
silver have gone down 40 per cent. 

Now, if we open our mints to the free coinage of silver and issuo 
upon the coined metal an illimitable quantity of paper currency re- 
deemable in gold, we are carrying our Treasury to the verge of in- 
solvency and bankrupting our national credit. No nation can affor 
to tolerate an impaired credit. Nonation can safely indorse an im- 
paired currency. Every dollar, whether of gold, of silver, or ot 
paper, must be intrinsically worth 100 honest cents, yesterday, to- 
day, and forever. LEvery scheme that threatens to impair the value 
of any one of our dollars is a seheme that impairs our national 
eredit, and with that, and in consequence of that, the credit of our 
people. 

Our national credit is now second to that of no nation on the 
globe. We can float our gold-bearing securities at 2 percent. Our 
greenbacks, because they are payable in gold, as freely circulate in 
the Old Werld as they do at home; our national-bank bills, because 
redeemable in gold-bearing bonds, are current the world over. 
Nothing can change this confidence in our currency but the persis- 
tent clamor, that has prevailed for the last twenty years, for legis- 
lation in the interest of silver-mine owners and the unfortunate 
surrender to that clamor which has been made. 

No currency of any kind can cireulate at par unless the holders 
have faith in the government that issues it; not the blind trust 
that friend places in friend, but that more discriminating trust that 
the intelligent creditor places in his debtor. 

If our circulating medium is distrusted all our securities, indi- 
vidual and national, will be distrusted. If we persist in coining 
silver dollars worth 60 cents, stamping on their face our certificate 
that they are worth 100 cents, we are guilty both of fraud and false- 
hood. If the Government should begin to-day to redeem the silver 
certificates already issued, in silver dollars, as it has a right to do, 
those certificates would drop 40 per cent in value in the pockets of 
the people. The silver dollars might, from their ! l-tender qual- 
ity, be used to pay existing debts; but no new engagements could be 
made upon their credit. If the Government shorid refuse gold re- 
demption to one kind of its paper money, every other kind would at 
once be under the ban of public distrust. The only selution of the 
problem is to at once suspend the purchase of that metal which the 
world has discarded, until such time as we can bring the world to 
its senses, even though to do this the governor of Colorado will be 
obliged to stain the head-gear of his frothing Bueephalus with the 
blood of heretics. 

It will not help the matter to increase the ratio which silver now 
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bears to gold. Weare bimetallists; we desire to bring the metals to 
a parity. The world must have bothincirculation. Nearly all the 
nations with whom we have dealings of any considerable amount 
have said they do not want silver. 
do not want it, we will, in the near future, be asked to join them in 
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the effort to restore it to its old position in the monetary system of | 


the world. But to do this you mnst keep the ratio where itis. Put 
it at 20 to 1 and you at the start dishonor the metal you are anxious 
to elevate to an equality with gold. 

If, as our friends contend, the demonetization of silver is the work 
of the gold bugs of Europe, the quickest way to counteract this 
villainous scheme is for our nation to put itself on a gold basis. Our 
resources are ample enough to enable us to get our share of the 
world’s gold, and what we get they must lose. 

With the permission of the House I will append to my remarks a 
table showing the aggregate gold andsilver in the world, with their 
per capita and relative distribution. 

The stock of gold in the world, as shown by this table, is a little 
over $3,500,000,000, and it is now divided not very unequally 
between the nations of the world. But all nations are bidders for 
it and each will get what it can. Now, it is a well-known fact that 
American securities—our vast corporate bonded indebtedness, our 
public securities of every name and kind—bear a higher rate of in- 
terest than like foreign securities, and all things else being equal 
the foreign investor prefers them and will buy them and pay in 
gold. If, therefore, we keep this temptation alive by so shaping 
our legislation as to dispel the fear that we are coming to a silver 
basis, is it not as clear as sunlight that we shall outbid other nations 
for gold and equally clear that they will be short of that metal? 

When they discover this fact and see that it is a vantage ground 
that we shall always have in the future they will discover that their 
supply of gold is inadequate and will then see that silver must be 
recoguized as a basic metallic standard. 

Thus bimetallism will come about by natural causes, and when 
once established on such basis it will come to stay. How much 
better, wiser, and surer this plan than the bold, defiant, reckless, 
and illogical scheme of free coinage of silver by our nation alone. 

But it is said that we must continue the purchase of silver, in 
order to expand our currency to the needs of our growing popula- 
tion. Suppose that this is true: can we not doit and still keep the 
expanded currency good in every market on the globe? 

Strike off the 90 per cent limit affixed to the circulation of our 


Now, if weat once reply that we | 
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national banks, and you will at once expand the currency 
twenty million dollars. Not only this, you will tempt capi 
invest more freely in such bank stocks, and the number of 1 
banks will be largely increased and the currency still furt 
panded. Coin the surplus silver, now in the Treasury van); 
you put into circulation forty millions of silver. If the cu: 
then needs further expansion, authorize the Secretary of th« 
ury from time to time to issue 3 per cent gold-bearing bonis 
| limited extent, to be used as a basis for the circulation of 1 
| old national banks that may desire them. 

But whatever be the character of supplemental legislati: 
pressing command of the people to-day is, ‘‘Stop buying sily: 

| But, Mr. Speaker, silver is not alone the cause of our } 
depression. The money investor, at home and abroad, is 
| business because we are rapidly approaching to a silver ba 
our currency. This brings untold disaster to all business 
prises. It touches the wheat farmer of the West and the « 
farmer of the South, who must have money, or their crops 
on their hands. It touches every tradesman in the land, w! 
neither buy nor sell, for there is no money. It has depresse:| 
value of our securities in every market in the world. 

But alongside this business paralysis lies another that has over. 
taken every manufacturer or tradesman who deals in articles atiected 
by a change in tariff legislation. 

It is not my province to advise the dominant party in the Hou 
what its action should be in respect to tariff legislation; if it 
my advice would hardly be followed. For present purposes 
country cares less what the policy is ultimately to be, and more for 
an immediate announcement of whatit is to be. Don’t ask us to 
study the Chicago platform to learn your purpose. You will | \- 
bly be as much at loggerheads youselves over the tariff plank is you 
are over the silver plank. Don’t give us that conundrum, 1} 


the name of the hundred thousands of workingmen and wo 
women of this land, who are already thrown ou* of emplo 
and who in their hunger for bread, before the rigors of 
shall set in, will storm the Walhalla Hall of every import: 
| 


and town in the land unless something be done to give the 
l implore you to tell us, and tell us now what the ‘ reforn 
have promisedis tobe, The manufacturer will shape himse!t t 
emergency whatever it may be. 

But action! action! action! should be the eloquence and the 


word of to-day. [Applause.] 


APPENDIX. 


Monetary systems and approximate stocks of moncy in the aggregate and per capita in the principal countries of the world. 


Ratio be- | Ratio be- 

| tween gold | tween gold | 
Monetary system.| and full | and limited Population. 
jlegal-tender) tender sil- | 
| silver. | ver. 
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i | i 

1 to 15.98 | 1 to 14.95 | 67,000,000 |¢604, 
| 1 to 14.28 | 38, 000, 000 | 550, 
1 to 14.38 | 39,000, 000 | 800, 
1 to 13. 957 | 49, 500, 000 | 
1 to 14.38 | 6,100, 000 | 
1 to 14.38 | 31,000,000 | 
1 to 14.388 | 3, 000, 000 | 
1 to 14, 38 | 


Countries. 


United States...... Gold and silver | 
United Kingdom .. 
France 

Germany 

Belyvium 

Italy . 

Switzerland . 
Greece 
Serre ate 
Portugal 
Austria-Hungary 
Netherlands ....... | 
Scandinavian Union! 
Russia | 
Turkey 
Australia 
Egypt 

Mexico 

Central America 
South America 
Japan .... 


Gold and silver. 
Gold 
Gold and silver . 
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Cuba, Haiti, ete 


DURE a seccscnlsveccevesces eucesuivess o vesebsalacugennacdios Serer 3,582, 605,000 


Mr. HOOKERof Mississippi. Idesire to say, Mr. Speaker, be- 
fore proceeding to say anything on the financial question now 
before us, that this Congress of the United States has been called 
into existence by virtue of the power which the Constitution 
lodges in the hands of the President of the United States on ex- 
traordinary occisions to convene Congress at the capital. The 
participation of the President in the legislation of the country, 
which pertains under the Constitution to him, is limited toa 
very fewand well-defined occasions. Under the Constitution the 
Presidentof the United States possesses certain powers, and cer- 
tain powers only. He is clothed with the power to convene the 
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gold. 
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Stock of silver. Per capit 
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paper. 
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Total. 
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| Limited 


| Full tender.| “y.der. 


Gold. 


$538, 000,000 $77, 000, 000 $615, 000,000 $4112, 000,000 $9. 
100, 000, 000 | 100,000,000 | 50,000, 000 /14. 
650, 000, 000 | 50,000,000 | 700,000,000 | 81,402,000 /20.52 1 
103, 000, 000 |108, 000, 000 | 211, 000, 000 | 107, 000, 000 |12. 1: 
48, 400,000 | 6, 600, 000 55, 000, 000 54, 000, 000 |10. 6 
16, 000, 000 | 34,200,000 | 50,200,000 | 163, 471, 000 
11, 400, 000 3, 600,000 | 15,000,000 | 14, 000, 000 | 
1, 800,000 | 2,200,000 | - 4,000,000 | 14, 000, 000 | 
120, 000, 000 | 38,000,000 | 158, 000, 000 | 100, 000, 000 
| 
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10, 000,000 | 45, 000, 000 | 
90, 000, 000 | 260, 000, 000 
65, 000, 000 | 40, 000, 000 | 
10, 000,000 | 27, 000, 000 
60, 000, 000 | 500, 000, 000 | 
45, 000, 000 | 
7, 000, 000 
15, 000, 000 | 
50, 000, 000 | | 
500,000 | 2,000, 000 | 
25, 000, 000 | 600, 000, 000 
50, 000,000 | 56, 000, 000 
Cesk -«-----| 900, 000,000 | 28, 000, 000 
| 700, 000, 000 | 
100, 000, 000 | 
| 5, 000, 000 | 
2, 000, 000 | 
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| Congress in extraordinary session, but he possesses no power & 


indicate what the subject-matters of legislation shall be. 
This Congress has been convened, it is said, because 0! ‘1° 
calamity which has fallen upon the country by reason of the )\~ 
sage of what is known generally as the Sherman law of |>"; 
authorizing the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of silver per ™: 

Who passed that law? What party is responsible for it: 

in the metropolitan paper of this city this morning th«' 
Democratic party is to be held responsible unless they yic'' 
lief to the people. Relief from what? Relief how? : 
The President has convoked us together, and in his mess \s° 


re- 





1 93, 


recommends the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman 

w, and stops without recommending what other or further leg- 
That law was passed by a vote in the Sen- 
te. which is recorded in the volume before me here, showing 


‘slation shall be had. 
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that not a single Democrat in the Senate voted for it. 
he vote in detail in the Senate was as follows: 


YEAS—39 


rich, 


D 

Dawes, 
Dixon, 
Dolph, 


Barbour, 
Bate, 
Blackburn, 
Call 
Carlisle, 
Cockrell, 
Coke 


Berry 
Blodget 
Brown, 
Butler 
Cameron, 


Edmunds, 
Evarts, 
Farwell, 
Frye, 
Hawley, 
Higgins, 
Hiscock, 
Hoar, 
Ingalls, 


Jones of Nevada, 


Mc Millan, 
Manderson, 
Mitchell, 
Moody, 
Pettigrew, 
Pierce, 
Platt, 
Plumb, 
Power, 
Quay, 


NAYS—26. 


Colquitt, 
Daniel, 
Fauikner, 
Gibson, 
Gorman, 
Hampton, 
Harris, 


Jones of Ark. 
Kenna, 
McPherson, 
Pasco, 

Pugh 
Ransom, 
Reagan, 


ABSENT—19. 


Chandler, 
Eustis, 
George, 
Gray, 
Hale, 


Hearst, 
Morgan, 
Morrill, 
Paddock, 
Payne, 


Sanders, 
Sawyer, 
Sherman, 
Spooner, 
Squire, 
Stewart, 
Stockbridge, 
Washburn, 
Wolcott. 


Turpie, 
Vance, 
Vest 
Voorhees, 


Walthall 


Stanford, 
Teller, 


Wilson of Iowa, 


Wilson of Mad. 


| Harmer, 
| Hatch, Mi 


| vened here for the purpose of conside 


It was purely and absolutely and unqualifiedly a Republican | 
measure. Every Republican in the Senate who voted at all voted | 
for it,every Democrat voted against it. Andinthissame volume | 
[ have the page marked which indicates the vote in this House | 
when the bill came here. It was as follows: 


r lams, 
len, Mich. 

A nderson, Kans. 
Atkinson, Pa. 
Atkinson, W. Va. 
Baker, 

Banks, 
Bartine, 
Bayne, 
Beckwith, 
Belknap, 
Bergen, 
Bliss, 
Bowden, 
Brewer, 
Brosius, 
Brower, 
Buchanan, N. J. 
Burton, 
Caldwell, 
Cannon, 
Carter, 
Caswell, 
Cheadle, 
Cogswell, 
Coleman, 
Comstock, 
Conger, 
Connell, 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cutcheon, 


Abbott, 

Allen, Miss. 
Anderson, Miss. 
Bankhead, 
Barwig, 

Bland, 

Blount, 

Boatner, 


Breckinridge, Ark. 
Breckinridge, Ky. 


Brickner, 
Brookshire, 
Brunner, 
Buchanan, Va. 
Bullock, 
Bynum, 
Candler, Ga. 
Carlton, 
Catchings, 
Chipman, 
Claney, 
Clunie, 
Cooper, Ind, 


Alderson, 
Andrew, 
Arnold,’ 
Barnes, 

Be} den, 
Biggs, 

Bin gham, 
Blanchard, 
Boothman, 
Boutelle 
Brown, J. B. 


YEAS—122. 


Dalzell, 
Darlington, 
Dingley, 
Dolliver, 
Dorsey. 
Dunnell, 
Farquhar, 
Featherston, 
Finley, 
Flick, 
Flood, 
Frank, 
Funston, 
Gear, 

Gest, 
Gifford, 
Grosvenor, 
Haugen, 
Henderson, Il. 
Henderson, lowa 
Hermann, 
Hill, 

Hitt, 
Hopkins, 
Houk, 
Kelley, 
Kennedy, 
Ketcham, 
Kinsey, 
Lacey, 

La Follette, 


Laidlaw, 
Laws, 
Lehibach, 
McComas, 
McCord, 
McCormick, 
Mc Duffle 
McKenna, 
Moffitt, 
Morey, 
Morrill, 
Morrow, 
Morse, 
Mudd, 
Niedringhaus, 
O'Neill, Pa. 
Osborne, 
Owen, Ind. 
Payne, 
Payson, 
Perkins, 
Peters, 
Pickler, 
Post, 
Quackenbush, 
Raines, 
Ray, 

Reed, lowa 
Reyburn, 
Rife, 
Rockwell, 


NAYS—90. 


Cothran, 
Crain, 
Crisp, 
Culberson, Tex. 
Davidson, 
Dibble, 
Dockery, 
Dunphy, 
Elliott, 
Ellis, 
Enloe, 
Forman, 
Forney, 
Goodnight, 
Hayes, 
Hearé, 
Hemphill, 


Henderson, N, C. 


Holman, 
Hooker, 
Kerr, Pa. 
Lanham, 
Lawler, 


NOT VOTIN 


Browne, T. M. 
Browne, Va. 
Buckalew, 
Bunn, 
Burrows, 
Butterworth, 
Campbell, 
Candler, Mass. 
Caruth, 
Cheatham, 
Clarke, Ala. 


Lester, Va. 
Lewis, 
Maish, 
Martin, Ind. 
Martin, Tex. 
McAdoo, 
McClammy, 
McClellan, 
McCreary, 
MeMillin, 
McRae, 
Mutchiler, 
Norton, 
Oates, 
O’Neall, Ind. 
O'Neil, Mass. 
Owens, Ohio, 
Parrett, 
Paynter, 
Peel, 
Penington, 
Pierce, 
Price, 
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Clark, Wis. 
Clements, 
Cobb, 
Covert, 
Cowles, 
Craig, 


Culbertson, Pa. 


Cummings, 
Dargan, 

De haven, 
De Lano, 


Rowell, 
Russell, 
Seull, 
Simonds, 
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It was voted for by every Republican upon the floor of the 
House, when the Republican party was in control of this House 
and in control of the Senate. Nota Democratic vote was regis 
tered in favor. of it, and every Democratic vote was registered 
against it. How, then, can it be said that the Democratic party 
is responsible for the condition in which the country is to-day? 
If the country is in financial disaster and disorder, if trade and 
commerce are impeded and stignant, if the wheels of the manu- 
factory are stopped and the toiling laborers hive no vocation, 
and if it is to be attributed alone to the passage of the Sherman 
law, the Republican party in the House and Senate are respon- 
sible for it. 

It is said by the President in his message that you are con- 
ring this question, and that 
the only method of consideration is an absolute, unconditional, 
— litied repeal, without a substitute in its stead. Is that so, 

Mr. Speaker? Will relief come to the country if to-day you re- 
peal the purehasing clause of the Sherman act? How? In what 
way? Why, they talk about restoring confidence. Who is it 
that lacks confidence? Where is confidence lacking? 

Sir, it is not lacking with the great masses of the people. It 
reminds me of a reply that I heard my witty and logical — 
humorous friend from North Carolina [Senator VANCE] makein «a 
speech at a banquet given by a commercial organization in Bal- 
timore some time ago. One of the officers of the Treasury had 
spoken of the wonderful banking institutions of this country, and 
of the confidence the people had in it; and when Senator V ANCE 
came to respond to the sentiment he said, ‘‘I have no doubt the 
people have confidence in your banks and in your currency. 
The trouble with me has always been to find a bank that had con- 
fidence in me.” [Laughter.] And so it is with the great masses 
of the working people to-day. 

“he difficulty is to be found in the fact that the great moneyed 
institutions of the country have locked up, not only the coin, but 
the currency also; and if trade and commerce are paralyzed and 
checked, if labor is bearing additional burdens, it is attributa- 
ble to the action of the Republican party and not of the Demo- 
cratic party. 

[t is sxid that this measure was passed as a truce between the 
two parties who were quarreling upon the question of silver. 
That is the language of the President. A truce usually means 
a benefit to both sides, at least during the suspension of hostil- 
ities. Where has the benefit come to the silver men in this 
measure? I donotmean by thatthe producers of silver, for they 
occupy an insignificant position in reference to this question. [| 
mean the users of silver, the great masses of the people who use 
it as a standard money value. Where is the advantage to the m 
unless the Government intended, in ‘deed and in truth and in 
fact, to carry out the Sherman law, as it is termed, in the spirit 
in which it was expressed and adopted? 

I have the law before me, and will read some paragraphs of it 
to show what its purpose and object was. It provided in its sec- 
ond section— 

That the Treasury notes issued in accordance with the provisions of this 
act shall be redeemable on demand in coin at the Treasury of the United 
States, or at the office of any assistant treasurer of the United States, and 
when so redeemed may bereissued; but no greater or less amounts of such 
notes shall be outstanding at any timethan the cost of the silver bullion and 
the standard silver dollars coined therefrom, then held in the Treasury 
purchased by such notes; and such Treasury notes shall be a legal tender in 
payment of all debts, public and private, except where otherwise provided, 
ete, 

I will quote other sections. 

I will read the third section, in order that my idea may be 
taken by the House. Section 3 provides: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury shall each month coin 2,000,000 ounces 
of silver bullion purchased under the provisions of this act into standard 
silver dollars, until the Ist day of July, 1891, and after that time shall coin 
ete. 

Now, sir, the object and purpose of the act evidently was that 
these silver certificates should be redeemed in silver. No child 
can read the bill and not see that that was its purpose and its ob- 
ject. You are imposing upon the Secretary of the Treasury the 
duty to coin enough of that silver into standard silver dollars to 
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pay for the whole Is not tha 
the act? 

Has it been executed? Where was the benefit to the men who 
believed in the standard silver dollar in this truce between the 
parties effected the Sherman bill? It was not there, and the 
great advocate of the free coinage o z the standard silve r dollar, 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND], knew very well that | 
it was not there; for when he came 1 speak of it in a speech 
which he made in this House, he characterized the truce in the 
language which it deserved to be characterized. I quote now 
the language of the gentleman from Missouri when the bill was 
reported and before ‘the House on the report of the committee 
of conference: 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Iowa says this bill is the result of 
a free and fair conferenee. [deny it. We had but one meeting of the eon- 
ference comimittee in which all the conferees were represented. That w as 
the meeting appointed for last Thursday. We were to have another me« 
ing of these conferces, but before the date of that meeting arrived I was noti- 
fled that my presence was no blonger needed, and that when my services we r6 

required [I would be notified. In the meantime secret meetings or caucuse 
were held by the Republican members of that conference, and this bill was 
concocted and prepared by them; and I never received a notice to attend 
another meeting of this conference until this bill was agreed to and the re- 
port ready to be signed, and I was simply asked whether I agreed to it or 
not. That is all I had to do with the conference. Is that a free, a full, and 
a fair conference? 

* x * * © * ” 


monthly purchases of the bullion. 


by 


I say the financial history of this country is that we never have coined the 
two metals at an absolute par, and now this bill undertakes to incorporate 
into a statute the false doctrines of the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
gold men that weshould hot use silver or pay it out unless at per with gold, 
a thing Which the bimetallists of this country have contended against from 


the beginning, a proposition that I have never assented to and that no bi- 


metallist, so far as 1 know, has ever assented to. Rulings and constructions 
of the Secretary of the Treasury are ingrafted into this bill to fix us on the 
gold basis and the gold etandard. 


And that such was the case younow seo by the disasters which 
have been brought about. 

Now, what are the powers of the Government in reference to 
coinage, and in reference to silver? 

The Constitution of the United States, Article I, section 8, 
page 5, provides the Congress shall have the power— 


To coin money, regulate the valut thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix the 
standard of Weights and measures. 


Section 10, page 1, Article I, of the Constitution provides: 


No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confederation; grant let- 
ters of marque and reprisal: coin money; emit bills of credit; make any- 
thing but gold and silver « tender in J tae of debts; pass any bili of 
attainder, ex post facto law, or law impairing the obligation of contracts, or 
grant any title of nobility. 

Artiele II, seetion 3, of the Constitution clothes the President 
With the power to which I have adverted: 

He shall ffom time totime give to the Congress information of the state 
of the Union, and recommend to their consideration such measures as he 

shall judge necessary and expedient; he may, on extraordinary occasions, 
convene both Hi or either of them. 

Paragraph 2, section 7, of Article I, clothes the President with 
the power to veto any legislation passed by both Houses of Con- 
gress, and provides that if he should veto such bill he shall re- 
turn it to the House in which it originated, with his objections, 
and that it may be passed by both Houses by a two-thirds vote of 
both Houses on a call of the roll by a yea-and-nay vote; and then 
it shall become law. 

In the language of that great interpreter of the Constitution, 
Mr. Calhoun of South Carolina, this power was vested in the 
President of the United States only by its exercise to strike 
another keynote in the popular voice, and bring it out in more 
full and perfect harmony. It was not in order to oppose the 
wishes of the people that he was vested with that power, but 
expressly in order that the sentiments of the people might be 
expressed in a larger, broader, and a wider sense. Under the 
provisionsof the Constitution it was intended to effect this object. 

These powers, therefore, are the only powers that the Presi- 
dent has with reference to participation in legislation. He has 
a right to suggest to the Congress of the U nited States what he 
believes will relieve the present condition; but it is our office, 
our function, representing as we do the people by direct elec- 
tion, to come here and cast what we believe to be a proper vote, 
expressing their views in accordance with the wishes expressed 
by them in the eanvass. 

The President of the United States may recommend, but he 
can not ask that the.Congress of the United States be bound by 
his recommendation, but must leave to the conference between 
the Senatorsand Representatives the determination of the proper 
remedy. 

Now, sir, I hold that the repeal of the purchasing clause of 
the Sherman act would not restore confidence to the people, 
would not restore trade and commerce to their wonted activ ty, 
would not give relief to the wage-earners of ourcountry. If you 

repeal that law you must put something in itsstead. What shall 


uses 


| 
; 
: 
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it be? The President of the 
what it should be. 

Are you convoked here simply for the 
the purchasing clause of the Sherman act, and ar 
to doing that and nothing more? Will you ha 
functions for which the people sent you he f you simply) 
the purchasing clause of that law and go home? Istha 
the people have sent you here e think that 1 
was involved in the contest brought to an issue last 
grave question as to whether or not we should have 
of the silver dollar in this country. 

But even that was nof th 
canvass. If you have occ to call 
want an empiric who will simply caut 
politic and give temporary relief, while he leaves the 
prey upon the vitals. It is not the purcha 
Sherman act that has produced the condition in which th 
try finds itself to-day. The cause of that condition li 
The disease is a more serious one than any that e 
duced by that provision of the Sherman law, imprope: 
foolish as that provision was. There another cause 
conditionin this country. 

[ think, sir, that cause is to be found in the fact that for 
many years we have been laboring under a tax law whic! 
operation has been onerous, une qu ul, unjust, and oppr 
In the canvass last year we had an important issue up 
subject. In fact upon that issue the President fof the | 
States was elected to fill the high office which he now oc 
and you gentlemen were elected at the same election to r 
sent here the sentiments and wishes of the people. 

The Democratic party assembled in convention in one of 
great cities of the West and made a solemn declaration of 
principles. In one of the sections of that declaration, in 
tion to the question of taxation—that question which is 
more important to the people than any other—is to be foun 
forth the cause of the present disastrous condition of | 
affairs. The second section of the platform adopted by tl 
ocratic party at Chicago on the 22d of June, 1892, contain 
following language: 
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We denounce Republican protection as a fraud, a robbery of the gr 
jority of the American people forthe benefitof the few. We declare 
a fundamental principle of the Democratic party that the Federal ( 
ment has no constitutional power to impose and collect tariff dutie 
for the purpose of revenue only, and we demand that the collection 
taxes shall be limited tothe necessities of the Government when | 
and ecunomically administered. 

We denounce the McKinley tariff law enacted by the Fifty-first C 
as the culminating atrocity of class legislation; we indorse the effort 
by the Democrats of the present Congress to modify its most oppre 
ture in the direction of free raw materials and cheaper manufactur 
that enter into general consumption, and we promise its repeal as 
beneficent results that will follow the action of the people in intrustin 
to the Democratic party. 

Since the McKinley tariff went into operation the re have bee! 
tions of the wages of the laboring man to one increase. Wed 
has been any increase of prosperity to the country since that ta 
operation, and we point to he dullness and distress, the wage r 
and strikes in the iron trade as the best possible evidence that no su 
perity has resulted from the McKinley act 

We call the attention of thoughtful Americans to the fact that ~~ 
years of restrictive t: Axes against the importation of foreign we: 
change for our agricultural sv airplus, the homes and farms of the 
have become burdened with @ real-estate mortgage of over 
exclusive of all other forms of indebtedness 


ew 


90) 


It was relief from the burdens there deseribed that the } 
asked relief, and those burdens are the cause of the present 
trous condition of our public affairs. The power of taxatic 
conceded to the Federal Government, coupled with the « 
that it should be used only for the purpose of paying the 
and providing for the general welfare of the countr 
power of taxation as used by the Federal Government h: 

a very different power from that exercised by the States 

In every State in this Union taxation is levied accord 
the value of the real and personal property of the citi 
under the laws of the United States taxation is laid not u 
value of what you have, but upon the value and amountand 
whatyouconsume. Itisatax on consumption; and, being: 
consumption, the poor man with a family of ten pays for a 
absolute necessaries of life which he requires for himself an 
family to eat and to wear, as large a tax as a man who is wo 
million, with an equal number in his family. It is a tax 
consumption alone, and such @ tax ought not e a in 
cept where the needs of the Government absolutely de 

Mr. Speaker, what was the effect of the Melein! ey pill? “T 
were a great many agencies that carried the knowledge of 
bill all over this land almost immediately after its enactn 
but I know of no one which operated with more celerity, 
more efficiency, with more accuracy, in conveying to the gr 
masses of the people an idea of the character of the tax laid by 
the McKinley bill than that great body of intelligent men known 
as commereial travelers, who tr: iverse this country from end ‘0 
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L, going into every valley, upon every hillside, throurh « ver) 
city, through every town, through every village. 

In less than thirty days after that bill became a] 
tical effeet upon the great necessities of life was demons 


cially in thos ‘oO 


es] its schedule which related to the hardw 
{culinary ware used by the masses of the people. In th 
know! dge of the character of th Vek niey bill was e 
broad throug hout the country. And what was the effect of 
th Law: in the two seh d es to i I inve re rreda pri 
i} ntly went up 50 per cent all ov country. 
nd, Mr. Speaker, it is because of that taxation, and like ta 
n under that and similar laws preceding it, that the present 


statu of things has come about. That tion prevents you in 








the West, who produce oats, wheat, corn, pork, beef, and it pre- 
yents usof the South, who make the great produet of cotton, which 
clothes the world, from ha & access lor our surpius products to 
the markets of the wholes ‘ld. In that way it has operated to 
shut off your revenue, so that, whe » Republican Administr 
iW nt out of power anu Lne Le ocrat \dministration came 
into power, the result was, under your McKinley law, that you 
had bankrupted the Treasury, and you had no power under that 
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the causes of trouble in this country. When you 
are going to remedy this trouble by repeal- 


you undertake to 
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ing the purchase Of silver, 


sav that you will apply a remedy in this matter which does not 
touch the disease at all. 

Now, while it is true that the full coinage of silver, in my opin 
ion (and I want to be frank about this), would not give us abso- 
lute relief, it would give relief toa very great extent; it would 
restore the double standard of value that we had in this country 


for over eighty y2ars. And I do not know of any political con- 
vention that hisassembled for many years that has not said that 
this ought to be done. My friend from Pennsylvania | Mr. SIB- 
LEY], who made an exhaustive +h on this subject the other 
day, stated that, upon examination, he found that every State 
convention, except possibly Massachusetts, and every national 
convention h i 
ti 

Sir, from early history silver has constituted one of the money 
metaisof the world. From the day when Abraham paid his five 
hundred shekels of silver, ‘‘current money with the merchant,” 
for the field in whieh he buried his wife Sarah, down to 1878, sil- 
ver had constituted one of the money metals of the world. And it 
remained so, unchallenged even by monometullic Great Britain 
unchallenged by any country in the world—until that strange 
scene occurred in these Halls in 1873, when simultaneously with 
the demonetization of silver by Germany an act of similar effect 
was passed in this House and in the Senate, and became a law. 

You passed it without notification to the people, and your then 
President of the United States, six months after its passage, said 
he did not know of such legislation. You passed it, and one of 
the most prominent men of this House, with whom I served in 
former yeurs, said he did not knowit. You passed it in th 
Senate, and as that grand old representative of Ohio, Allen G. 
Thurman, very truly said, you passed it without cutting the tape 
strings that bound the volume of the Revised Statutes that made 
it the permanent law of the land in 1874. 

Simultaneously with the action of Germany this act was ac- 
complished in the United States, and one-half the money metal 
of the world was stricken down. And that was made a perma- 
nent law by the passage of your Revised Statutes in 1874. Mr. 
Spofford, in speaking of this subject in the American Almanac, 
gives the reason for this. I read from the American Almanac of 
1878: 

In addition to these general considerations urged by the advocates of both 

3 on the silver question, there is another branch of the argument, based 
upon considerations peculiar to the United States. It is alleged by the ad- 
v tes of the double standard that this country had the silver dollar asa 
full-valued currency and legal tender toany amount until the year i8 that 
for nearly eighty years the silver dollar of 871} grains of pure silver (412 
grains standard silver) went side by side with the Mexican dollar of equa 
value and weight, as the real monetary unit; that though this dollar w 
hever coined to any great amount 

There being only, as has been stated by Mr. Carlisle, our pres- 
ent Secretary of the Treasury, about 8,000,000 standard silver 
dollars coined, while there were $109,000,000 of silver in halves 
and quarters— 
that though this dollar was never coined to any great amount it was none 


th 


the less the standard measure, while half dollars of equal proportional value 
Were coined to the amount of $109,000,000 and were everywhere in circula 
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id adopted resoiutious in support of this proposi- 
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tion; that the legislation of 1873, under the guise of amending the Mint stat- | 
-tender 


Utes, prohibited the coinage of the silver dollar and limited the legal 
now r of other silver coins to % in any one payment: that this act, while it 
did nottake away the value of the existing dollar coinage, practically ef 
fected demonetization by prohibiting the further coinage of the silverdollar; 
that the demonetization was actually completed by the revision of the whole 
Statute law enacted in bulk June 22, 1874, in which it was provided, in section 





3586, that the silver coins of the United States should be a legal tender to | 
the amount of 8 only in any one payment—these silver coins, by section | 


513, having been specified so as expressly to exclude the silver dollar; that 
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So muec +he ve. for wh ceo ec ) 
etizationof silver. And when you passed the Sherman act clot! 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury with power to issue Treas 
notes, Lé powering and compelling him to Le ) 
to redeem those silver notes. did vou expect th 1 to be p 
sil wr did you rpect nto be p id oO ist I 
man wi voted for that measure in the House or in th Onn te 

» will say that he expected those notes to be paid in 

ou h l rsuch expectitions vou ust I ite t t r 
£ in p ve Ot this law 

Che history of the country, from the passave of the first coi 
26 act, in the Administration of Presi t W ton, down 
to the demoneti on of silver, in 1873, shows the uniform ex 
pression of the leading mindsof each veneration that there must 
be a coinage of silver as 2 money metal: and that the double 
standard ought and should prevail in our count: 

The report of R. B. Taney, Secretary of the Treasury, to t 
Committee on Ways and Means of the Twenty-tl Cong 
expressed the then opinion of the country in these words 

We need a circulat medium composed per, a 
just pr I would not l t cor 
the accident mbarrassment or imprud ‘ f trad ! 
tion of the moneyed interests, for political pur] 

The value of the metalsin circulation would t I t 
there was a pani t 

I road and sure foundation rold and silver is provid ! r sy 
tem of paper credits we need not hereafter apprehend these alternat 1 
of abu! ind scarcity of money, suddenly succeeding ea 
has mat much of our history, and irreparably in 
Fens 

Mr. Windom, Secretary of the Treasury, in his ual repo 
for the year 1889, said: 

He is a du observer of the co j mand trend of publ timent in 
this country who does not realize that the continued useo l r ney 
in some form, is certain 

WOW, L Say every po con nto! { 1a nd State, tha 
has assembled in this country, that hasspoken on this subject, 
has declared in favor of the double st lard coinage o el 
and gold. Allow me to refer briefly to the language of the 
Democratic national convention at Chicago. In the tl 
section of that platform, on which President Cleveland 3 
elected. on which you, m fello Ly ‘ats ‘ d 
find the following languag 

Sec. 7. We nounce tl Rept ican n 
act of 1890 as a ward makeshift, f 
the futu vhich s} 1 make al i I 
inxiou r its speedy re] We h te the ‘ both 
the stan l money of the und the nage « oth g 
without riminating against eit! metal or charge for’minta 
dollar wu col : f both meta must be of ul intrir : 
changeable value, or be a ted through internation agreement « 
such safeguards of legislation asshall insure the maintenance of the parity 
ofthe tw meta Ll th il p éVery d I t ‘ I 
market i in payments ¢ iebt ar ve rand that by» 
reacy shall be kept at par with and redeemable in such coin We ins 
upon this policy as especially 1 ry for t pi I f th 
and lab ng cla he th d nse 5 ‘ : 
money and a fluctuating curr y 

SEO. 8 We recommend that t Dp tory | 
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declaration our 


Upon that present P den { I ] 
States stood when he accepted the nomin yn ¢ f ‘ tic 
convention in 1892; you Democrats of this House who were nom 
inated by Demoeratic conventions and voted for at the polis b 


Democratic const lenchk 
tion. 
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Is there anything ambiguous inthat? Istherean g - 
ful in that language? Can a child read and misconstrue it 
being in favor of gold alone as the standard metal of value in 


this country? Isay that the declaration isexplicit and en 
and that there can be no mistaking it. 
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Mr. Speaker, every single convention in every State in this 
country that has declared on this question at all has expressed 
itself in favor of it. The national convention has done so, and 
ever member on this floor elected on that platform stands pledged 
to the double standard. [f you do not so understand your con- 
stituents certainly think that you do, for they voted for you with 
that understanding. I know that I said it myself in my canvass, 
and I think every man who was elected on that platform made 
the same pledges. I know that it was the sentiment of the peo- 
ple of Mississippi, and they have spoken very lately their con- 
victions upon this question. 

That State hada convention in 1891 in which it made a very 
clear and explicit declaration upon the questions of government 
generally and particularly upon this one. On the 15th day of 
July, 1891, the State of Mississippi, in herconvention, made this 
declaration. And if my colleague, Gen. CATCHINGS, is on the 
floor, I ask his particular attention to this declaration, which he 
then favored: 

JACKSON, Miss., July 15, 1891. 
The State Democratic convention met pursuant to call in the hall of the 
house of representatives, and was called to order at 12 o’clock, by Hon. J.S. 
McNeily, chairman State Democratic executive committee. 
Hon. T. C. CATCHINGS, from the committee on resolutions, made the fol- 


lowing report: 
PLATFORM. 


1. Weare Democrats, and assuch, without equivocation, evasion, or mental 
reservation, we proclaim our steadfast devotion to the principles of the 
Democratic party, and pledge ourselves to labor in season and out to secure 
its efficiency. 

2. We believe that no permanent prosperity can be assured to the Ameri- 
can people until thisGovernment is administered, in accordance with the 
doctrines of this great party, which demands equal rights for all and de- 
nounces all class legislation as hurtful and wicked. 

3. We believe that the depression now bearing so truelly upon the agricul- 
tural interests of this country is largely caused by unjust discriminations 
against them in behalf of favored industries, whereby the few have been en- 
riched at the expense of the many. Monopolies have been created and rob- 
bery made lawful, and we believe that this depression will continue until all 
legislation has been made equal and a tariff laid with no other purpose than 
to raise the revenue needed to defray the expenses of the Government eco- 
nomically and honestly administered. We believe that individual prosperity 
can only come from individual industry, intelligence, and frugality, and that 
all schemes for the enrichment of the people by legislation are chimerical. 

4. We take pride in the fact that the Democratic party has always been 

the opponent of class legislation, the greatest evil of the times in which we 
live, and of all the paternal and centralizing tendencies of the Republican 
arty. Weare opposed to the subtreasury scheme as violative of the time- 
10nored principles of the Democratic party, and as violative of the Demo- 
cratic idea of the proper construction of the Constitution, and regret that 
the discussion of the same has been thrust intothe politics of our State. We 
regard it as not only not being Democratic, but impracticable and not cal- 
culated to furnish the relief claimed for it. 

The policy of the United States Government for the last thirty years has 
been and is now especially destructive to the agricultural interests of the 
country. The farmers have been unduly taxed. They have been made the 
bearers of the burdens imposed for the benefit of the manufacturers, while 
the prices of their chief products are fixed by the prices in Europe. 

The protective system has been so arranegd as to restrict the markets and 
thus reduce the price of such products, and at the same time enhance the 
price of what the farmer has to buy. We declare it to be the highest duty 
of the Government to render due justice to the agriculturists and laboring 
classes, the real producers of wealth. To this end we favor a repeal of the 
heavy tariff taxation on the necessaries of life, and the extension of our for- 
eign commerce. 

In this connection it will not be forgotten that, although the Democratic 
party has not for thirty years had entire control of the Government, and 
therefore has not been able togiverelief tothe people by repealing class leg- 
islation and enacting just and honest laws, yet it has manifested its purpose 
to give relief when it shall have the power to do so, and it is the part of wis- 
dom to hold up its hands and not condemn it until it has had opportunity 
and failed to take advantage of it. 

We believe that gold and silver should be coined upon the same conditions, 
and that when the Government shall cease to discriminate between them 
they will freely circulate side by side and be equally useful and acceptable to 
the people. 

Wwe aio believe that there should be an additfonal issue of Treasury notes, 
interchangeable with coin, sufficient to transact the business of the country 
and to relieve the present financial depression. 


I call your attention, Mr. Speaker, to this declaration made by 
the great State of Mississippi, in this report submitted by my 
honorable colleague, Mr. CATCHINGS, to the convention, which, 
I believe, was adopted without a dissenting voice, and which I 
still believe represents the sentiments of that people: 

We believe that gold and silver should be coined upon the same conditions, 
and that when the Government shall cease to discriminate between them 
they will virtually circulate side by side and be equally useful and acceptable 
to the people. We also believe that there should be an additional issue of 


Treasury notes, inverchangeable with coin, sufficient to transact the business 
ofthe country and to relieve the present financial depression. 


These, I repeat, were the sentiments aes eee unanimously 


adopted, by the State convention of Mississippi, its last expression 
of opinion upon the subject; and [I venture the assertion that that 


opinion still holds with the same people; that they are in favor | 


of the free coinage of both metals; that they do not ask the ex- 
clusive coinige of silver, or the exclusive coinage of gold, but 
the coinage of both metals. 

They believe that the prosperity which existed among our 
forefathers for over eighty years, when we had a double stand- 
ard of coinage in this country, would come again if the double 
standard were reinacted now. They believe that the act of 
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1873, which demonetized silver, had the effect to strike down ono. 
half of the purchasing power of money metal throughout the 
world. It was attempted to be restored by my friend the gen; 
man from Missouri{[Mr. BLAND], when he introduced whut 
known as the Bland coinage act of 1878, to the extent of coin 
two and a half millions of dollars a month. 

Mr. BLAND. If the gentleman will permit an interruption, 
the bill I introduced, and secured the passage of in the Ho 
was a free-coinage measure. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I know: butit was finally cha: 
to the Bland bill, as it is now knownand generally called, w 
provided for the coining of two and a half millions of sil, 
month. But that was supplemented by the Sherman uct. 

The conspiracy against silver enacted in 1873 finds its 
imate sequence in the Sherman bill, for that strikes dow: 
Bland bill, which provided for this coinage of two and a 
millions a month, and allows no coinage whatever to tik: 
place. And yet the Sherman bill, you all say, and right}; 
ought to be repealed. 

Now, if it ought to be repealed, should there not be somet! 
provided in its stead? Is the voice of the people of the | 
States, as expressed at the ballot box in November last by 
an overwhelming majority, and as exhibited by the memb 
of this House at the present time—is that voice to be hus! 
cause any set of men, no matter how lofty their office, no n 
how powerful in the councils of the nation, believe that it shou 
be stifled? . 

I tell you, Mr. Speaker, that the sentiment of the Ame 
people on this subject can not be hushed or quieted by any suc! 
action. They have demanded action, and prompt action, it ¢ 
ballot box on the part of this Government to establish a dou 
standard of money in this country, a standard of silver as 
as a standard of gold; this is the voice of the people thems 
The verdict of the jury is unquestionable, and no man is so | 
that he canescape it. There are no class of men so exalted in 
official positions that they can escape the responsibility to the 
people who demand the enactment of the double standard in this 
country. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to say upon this subject th 
have some very strange bimetallists in the United State: 
the strangest of whom I have read is my distinguished f1 
from New York [Mr. CocKRAN], who, in an article publisl: 
the North American Review for the month of June, 1893, on | 
law, has treated on the financial question, and particularly of the 
relation silver bears to our finances in this country; and before 
he concludes his address to the people in favor of monomet 
lism in this country he uses these expressions, which | 
leave, with great respect for him and respect for his opinion 
quote, as showing what his conclusions are. He says: 

The full tender metallic money of the world consists in round nu 
about $7,000,000,000, of which very nearly one-half is silver, If silve1 
versally demonetized the metallic money of the world will be reduc: 
half, and the problem which would then confront all commercial « 
would be the possibility of maintaining the business of the world wit 
half the existing stock of metallic money. 

If actual experiment proved that 3,632,605,000 gold dollars formed 4 su‘ll- 
cient money basis on which to transact the whole business of interna 
exchange, the demonetization of silver would undoubtedly be a 
measure. If,on the other hand, experience proved that this tremen 
duction in the stock of metallic money tended to unsettle credit and | 
enterprise, silver would be recalled into coinage by the concurrent ( 
of the people of the whole world. 

Any country which enjoys the benefit of a single monetary standa 
be very unlikely to experiment with a double standard, merely t 
the domestic politics of some other country. England will maintain 
standard so long as the total volume of metallic money throughout th: 
is helped out by the silver circulation of countries that maintain the 
standard or the single silver standard. What she may do when cont! 
with such a reduction in the volume of metallic money in the world as \\ 
be caused by a general demonetization of silver no man can say. 

But it is certain that if the United States join this general moven: 
wards a gold standard, she will occupy the strongest position of a 
in the world. She is not an exporter of luxuries, but of necessarics 
things which she has to sell are the things which are essential to th« 


of life. Whatever may be the prevailing currency of the world, a |: 
portion of it must necessarily flow to her shores. 


In a previous portion of this article the gentleman from ° 
York [Mr. COCKRAN] says: 

It must not be inferred from what has been written that those who 
that this Government should go immediately to a gold basis are 0) p: 
bimetallism. The writer of this article believes that the business of th: 


will never be on a stable basis until the free coinage of silver shall hay 
restored throughout the world. 


It will be very hard to get our people to comprehend an « 
ment in favor of monometallism and the gold standard #s it | 
now presented by my friend from New York [Mr. Cockr 
who proposes that they shall be driven to desperation, and ‘ 
all trade and commerce shall find itself with only one-hal! 0! 
the money metal of the world to do business, and then there W! 
be a clamor for silver. And in order that free coinage my re 
turn throughout the world, the gentleman from New York 
COCKRAN] proposes to strike it down in his own country, 





1893. 


—_—_ 


second greatest money power in the world. He believes that 
prosperity ean not return until silver is coined, until bimetallism 


| 


comes again, and he proposes to point the way to it by putting | 


his own country on the side of monometallism. ; 

To plain people, like those who live in my country, this sort 
of argument would not stand fora minute. It would not do. 
Why should this, the next to the greatest financial country in 


the world, take side with England in favor of monometallism? | jaja por ai 


The gentleman from New York |Mr. COCKRAN] says that is the 
road to bimetallism. 
tion; | can not vote in favor of putting this country on the side 
of monometallism, as was done surreptitiously by the destruc- 
tion of silver coinage in this country in 1873, which surrepti- 
tious Gemonetization was sought to be consummated by the 
Sherman act, and now by the repeal of the Sherman act, which 


| threat of it 


| The 


I beg to say J can not travel in that direc- | 
} and will not act upon his in 
| in the metallic 


| his assent to a new 


itself repealed the Bland bill, and by means of which process | 


you leave the country with a single gold standard. 
” You can not fool the people about it. 
them all of the time, and all of them a part of the time, but you 
can not fool the whole of them all of the time.” They under- 


national platform. They understand that you mean to be in 
favor of monometallism, and to say that gold should be the only 
thing to be coined. 


this question which strike me as presenting more perfectly than 
Ihave seen anywhere the condition of affairs in this country; 
and I will say just in this connection that I intend to embody in 
my speech a portion of the platform which refers to the striking 
down of the 10 per cent tax on State banks. 
be struck down. That tax never should have been put on. 
was & monopolistic measure, intended to give the national banks 
power over everything. It should be struck down as soon as 
possible. 


A singular fact was mentioned to me by one of the most intel- | 


ligent and astute bankers of Mississippi, Mr. Millsaps, president 
Capital State Bank, the day before I left home. You will be 
astonished when I tell you that he says the State bonds of the 
State of Mississippi, the county bonds of the State of Mississippi, 
and the municipal bonds of our cities and towns are to-day more 
eagerly sought for than the bonds of the United States, and are 
regarded as an equally safe investment. 


And why not? They are predicated upon the taxable property, 


real and personal, of the State. Every dollar of real and per- 
sonal property is pledged for their redemption. They consti- 
tute, there/ore, as a basis for banking, a foundation as solid and 
as stable as that which you find in the national banks when they 
deposit the bonds of the Government of the United States in the 
Treasury as a basis of their circulation. 

But in 1907 every bonded debt of this country will be paid, and 
there will benobondsremaining. Youmustresort, therefore, to 
some other financial system than the system of national banks, be- 
cause there will be no bonded debt upon which to predicate their 
issues, unless the intimation of the metropolitan papers is to be 
taken that it is your duty not only to repeal the Sherman act,which 


repealed the Bland act, and leaves silver no longer a money metal | 


in this country, but that in order that you may restore confi- 
denceand bring about universal prosperity, you must issue $300,- 
000,000 of bonds of the United States payable in gold to perpet- 


uate the national banks and create the necessity for the contin- | 


uance of the present onerous taxation. 

| for one, as an humble Representative, raise my voice against 
that proposition, and I would rather resign my seat and go back 
to my home than to stand here as a Representative, if | am at 
the behests of anybody to be required to vote another dollar of 
bonded indebtedness upon the people of the United States. [Loud 
applause. | 

If I have time, Mr. Speaker, I would like to read very briefly 
from an article from a journal of the metropolitan city of New 
York, which I think presents the facts of the case in a shape 
easy to comprehend, very exhaustive, and absolutely unanswer- 
able. Tread now from an article that appeared a few days ago 


in the Recorder, of the city of New York, treating of the very | 


things for which we are assembled by the President to consider: 
GIVE US FREE SILVER. 


The Recorder believes that the time has come when the will of the people 


must be enforced alike upon Congress and the President, and the mints of 
the United States be thrown open to the free coinage of silver. 

The financial and business situation is admittedly bad. 
to exaggerate it. It might be worse. It will become worse, much worse, 
unless Congress and President Cleveland can get together and relieve the 
eXisting commercial congestion by prompt and adequate legislation. 

The President admits in his recent message that the repeal of the silver- 
purchase law of 1890 will not fully meet the exigencies of our situation. It 
S confessed on all hands that to simply repeal the Sherman act and stop 
there will not leave our currency upon a satisfactory basis, or provide for 
& safe and sufficient circulating medium. 

The business of this country can not be done upon a purely gold basis. 


‘* You can fool a part of | 


That tax ought to | 
It | 


| dent and Con 


| and business catastrophe compared with which all past panics would 
Now, I have seen expressed in a paper to which 1 am going | 
very briefly to call your attention, if [have the time, views upon | 


| tention of both metals and the historic 
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There is too much business to be done, and too little gold to doit w 
justify the experiment of a currency based wholly on ie meta 
one the scarcer and dearer of the two rhe total disfran*hisement 

a& money metal, w the aim of the gold extr 
Washington, means a violent and ruinous contraction of values 


has already given the first sharp twist to the screws of 


as 1ich seems to be 


traction. 

To persist in the total elimination of silver fro 
lead of the gold monometallists has been 
to call a halt and demant that silver shall be put back in the piace it 

hty years, from the formation of the Government down to [873, 
and be made again one of the two main pillars of American system of 
currency and coinage. 

It is evident that his party in Congress is not fully 
tiative unless he will it vis 
which silver shall be retained asa partner with gold on ust and fa 

sis ofa nation’s money. Congre 
‘al the act of 1890 until the President <« 
law based on bimetallic prin¢ 
money metal and reéstablishing the double stand 

This is the perilous feature of the situation at Washington. If the Presi 
ress can not harmonize their views and act together without 
long debate and delay, tne crisis through which the trade and indu y of 
the country are passing must and will grow more acute. Is there any way 
of bringing them together? Only, as the Recorder thinks, by putting such 
a pressure of public opinion upon them both as will compel them to meet on 


1ourcurrency is 
followed far enough 
tim 
the 
President, 
»V 
ratio 
‘SS is not ready at Ww ing 
1 S prepared 


m his side ve 
storing Sslive 


ras & 


to rep 
ipies, re 


ird 


P ‘ |} middle ground and take decisive action. 
stand that you mean to depart from the declaration made in your | 


The President is not justified in asking for the unconditional repeal of the 
present silver law. To postpone the detinite readjustment our ¢ ency 
laws, leaving silver demonetized and its use as a standard money al 
wholly prohibited, would, in the Recorder's opinion, precipitate a l 


net 
nawnect 
‘em 
to have been mere buvaboos. 

Absolute gold monometallism spells ruin, universal and unsparin 
for the people of this country 

Congress is right in demanding securities for the silver already coined and 
represented in our paper circulation, and a guarantee for the permanentre 
double standard, ata ratioto be tixed 
with a due regard to the existing conditions of the currencies and « Lazes 
of the world. Congress stands for the American people in this matter. It 
is their dearest interests which itis defending in defending their constitu- 
tional currency—gold and silver. 

The single gold standard has never been sanctioned or desired by the 
ple of this country. Their will has been over and over 
to the contrary at every election and in every Congress for sixteen years 
past. Their determination that silver shall not be outlawed at the mints 
has been clearly and forcibly shown by overwhelming majorities in both 
branches of Congress. It never was stronger than it is to-day 

The clamor of the money-changers, the usurers, and the stock gamblers 
inspired by the English influences that radiate from Lombard street, and 
which represent the organized rapacity of the world, has not shaken the 
faith of the American masses one iota in the honesty, the justice, and fair 
ness, and, above all, the vital necessity of maintaining silver side by side 
with gold in their national money system. 

There may have been a change in the relative measuring values of the 
two metals. That has often occurred in the course o history. But that 
change, whatever it may be, can be corrected by a change in the ratio of 
coinage from the present 16 tol to, say, 19 oreven 20to 1. It does not jus- 
tify the total abolition of silver as a standard money metal. England is re- 
ported to be at this moment exchanging her gold for Indian silver on the basis 
of 22 to 1, showing thateven the leading gold-standard country recognizes that 
silver possesses an exchangeable value with gold at some ratio that can be 
fixed. And we may be sure that the Bank of England, in fixing it at 22 tol, 
has been as unfair to silver and as partial to gold as it has dared to be 

The Recorder earnestly calls for a general expression of the popular will, 
loud and clear, and general enough to make the President and Congress un- 
derstand that the peopledemand immediate relief from the stifling and stag- 
nating currency conditions from which they are now suffering; and that, 
while they want the act of 1890 repealed, they also want the free coinage of 
silver restored at such new ratio as the wisdom of Congress may see [it to fix. 

The money power has spoken for gold monometallism, and Mr. Cleveland 
seems to be itsexecutive echo. Now, letthe people be heard, and Mr. Cleve- 
land be clearly informed that Congress, and not he, represents the national 
will on this matter of admitting silver as well as gold to the mints 

Gen. Grant once said, speaking from the same chair now filled by Mr. 
Cleveland: ‘‘I have no policy to enforce against the wil) of the people. The 
Recorder recommends Mr. Cleveland to adopt the same attitude on this 
money question, for it is the only one that is worthy of an American Presi- 
dent. Congress is the repository of the people's lawmaking power, and it 
correctly represents them in resisting the single gold standard crusade, at 
whose head Mr. Cleveland has apparently placed himself. He can do the na- 
tion no better service at this grave crisis inits financial! and business history 
than to yield gracefully and say with Grant: “I have no policy to enforce 
against the will of the people.”’ 

It is of the very first importance that the present state of affairs should 
not be long continued. Business is benumbed in every branch; currency 
and coin are alike in hiding; exchange is difficult to effect for want of money 
to do it with; perfectly sound banks are embarrassed themselves anc can not 
give ordinary accommodations to their depositors; trade is clogged and 
hampered at every turn; mills and workshops are closing in large numbers, 
and even the most solvent and flourishing firms find it hard todraw on their 
deposited moneys in such form as to meet their weekly pay rolls in the 
usual way. 


How much time have I remaining, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER pro.tempore (Mr. DOCKERY in the chair). 
gentleman has two minutes of his time remaining. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Then I have not time to con- 


ruin, 


peo- 
igain expressed 


The 


| clude the reading, but it proceeds in the same vein. 


There is no need 


Mr. VAN VOORHIS of NewYork. Mr.Speaker,I move that 
the gentleman have such time as he needs to conclude his re- 
marks. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I will not abuse the confidence 
of the House, Mr. Speaker, though I will finish the reading of 
this paper, as there is something in it to which I desire to call 
attention: 


This is the situation, and it is notimproving but growing worse with every 
day’s delay at Washington. 

ad as itis, it would become infinitely worse if Congress were to yield to 

the single gold standard movement and surrender thecause of silver. Such 
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a surrender would mean disaster to all classes except the vultures that 
ale 1ys flesh their beaks deepest and gorge themselves fullest on a field that 
is strewn with the victims of a vast commercial and industrial calamity. 
The merchant and the manufacturer, the big business man and the small 
tradesman, the great mass alike of employers and employed, the profes- 
sional man, the brain-worker and the brawn-worker, 
laborer and the wage-earner in every occupation, will all be drawn down to 
get in the v« x of contraction if silver is outlawed. 

To make gold the sole standard and the only currency, is to diminish the 
volume of our money by one-half. That is contraction; and contraction 
means the complete paralysis of all enterprises, the utter collapse of credit, 
the complete prostration of trade from New York to California, and the cx 
signment of myriads of working people in every city and State in the Union 
to idieness and starvation. 

The 
may not be opened 
and prevent it 
own salvation 
optimistic 
unem 


rte 


nm 


President Cleveland and Congress must ge 
The people must raise their voices now and demand their 
If silver be not restored quickly to free colnage, the most 
man can not look forward six months without fear. Millions of 
ployed, wageless men, With their wives and children crying for bread 
that can not be earned for them, will be hard to reason with. But they will 
have to be reasoned with if silver is outlawed from the mints. And it will 
be idle to tell them thatit was thought best to starve them in order to place 
the country on the same gold-standard footing as England 

Repeal the act of 1890, readmit silver to free coinage at a new 
ble ratio, and do it quickly. 
business of the 
new hope to labor, and restore good times throughout the land. 

If this be not done and the antisilver madness prevail, the prosperity of 
the country can not be recalied, and its peace will soon be in serious peril. 


and reasona- 
That, and nothing less than that, will put the 


This, I think, is a clear, full, forcible expression of the situa- 
tion, and of what is necessary to relieve it, so far as Congress has 
power. 

I have, 
purpose. 

I have loyg been convinced that there could be no settlement 
of the money question in this country until we have the recoin- 
ago of silver, with its capacity to pay as good as the capacity of 
gold, and its recoinage in the same way, at the same mints, for 
the same ch: rge. 

Give silver a fair chance. It has never had it since 1873. It 
has never had it by law. We have the right now to give it to 
it by law, and do it in terms so clear and explicit that there can 
be no double construction. It has had an unfair construction 
by the different Secretaries of the Treasury from the time of 
demonetization in 1873 down to the present time. Pay out the 
silver coin as the gold coin is puid out, and coin it up and pay it 
out as gold coin is. Give it the same power as gold has to pay 
debts all over this land. 

It isa very remarkable fact that gentlemen say that they do 
not wanta 50-cent silver dollar; but it is astill more remarkable 
fact that there is not a silver dollar coined and has the impress 
and stamp of the Government upon it to-day that ean not, from 
Maine to California, buy as much provisions and pay as much of 
debt as any gold dollar will. It is a remarkable fact; and yet 
you say that ativer has no intrinsic value and that the silver dol- 
lar can not be acoin of the United States unless you have a gold 
dollar behind it to redeem it. 

I have no objection to the gold coinage. I want both; I be- 
lieve in both. It is the standard metal of the Constitution; the 
money of the Constitution; and it is a money to which the peo- 
ple are devoted, because it is the money of the Constitution and 
because for eighty years of long experience we have had them 
at a parity with each other. How does France preserve the 
parity between the two metals? She preserves it because she 


Mr. Speaker, occupied a longer time than was my 


has $700,000,000 of gold and $600,000,000 of silver, and directs her | 


financial officer to pay in gold or silver as he shall please. 

You may enact a law for the purpose of preserving the parity 
if you please; and that is the argument that is made—that you 
must preserve the parity. Give us the coinage of both metals 
first, and we will take care of the parity. 
and the half and quarter, and we will take care of their mainte- 
nance. Do not frighten us with the idea that silver may be de- 
preciated. Whe n the y demonetized silver in 1873 it was worth 
more than gold. That was one of the arguments for its demon- 
etization—because it was worth more than gold: and now one of 
the arguments is that its bullion value is worth less than gold. 

When you coin silver—end you have refused since 1873 
silver, when it was worth more than gold; and now you refuso 
when it has declined, and you say that silver is not equal to gold— 
I , that every single ounce of silver that is coined by the mints 


| 


and, more than all, the | 


Recorder pieads with all its power that this whirlpool of contraction 
together | 


country firmly on its feet again, give new heart to capital, | 


| lorof Tennessee, 


| ston, 


| bama, Warner, 





Coin the silver dollar 





to coin | 
| Lynch, 


and has on it the stamp of the Government to-day possesses the | 


power that the gold dollar possesses in its cap xcity to purchase | 


and its capacity to pay debts. 

Therefore give-us free coinage and we will fix the ratio, we 
will preserve ‘the parity. They preserved themselves for eighty- 
odd vears, and what was good enough for our fathers and our  fore- 
fathers is quite good enough, I take it, for us. AsI said before, 
I have no hostility to the coinage of gold. Let our friends who 
are 
Pactolus if they will, but do not deny to we poorer mortals the 
right to slake our thirst in the shining silver rills that come 
bounding down from our own mowntain side, carrying peace and 


| Boen, 


worshipers of the yellow metal drink of the golden sands of | 


| Crawford, 
Seranton, and Linton. 


Aveus 


plenty, hope and happiness to many an huinble household, 
piause. | 
STANDING COMMITTEES. 
The SPEAKER announced 
ing committees of the House, 
Committee on Hlections 
Lockwood, Lawson, Hayes, P 
Waugh, Daniels, 


the appointment of the 
as follows: 

O'’Ferrall, Brown, 
atterson, Denson, W 
McCall, Thomas, and \W 


Mes -Ssrs. 


} ) 


VOUCAar( 


of Llinois. 

Committee on Ways and Means Wilson of W: 
ginia, McMillin, Turner, Montgomery, Whiting, 
vens, Bryan, Breckinridge of Arkansas, Bynum, Tarsney 
Burrows, Payne, Dalzell, Hopkins of Lllinois, and Gear 

Committee on Appropriations—Messrs. Sayers, Breckin 
Kentucky, Dockery, Compton, O’ Neil of Massachusetts, | 
Washington, Robertson of Louisiana, Brookshire, W 
of Illinois, Coombs, Henderson of Lowa, Cogswell, Bingham 
ley, Grout, and Cannon of Lllinois. 

Committee on the Judiciary—Messrs. Culberson,Oates, Sto 
Goodnight, Boatner, Layton, Wolverton, Fellows, Lane, | 
Terry, Ray, Powers, Broderick, William A. Stone, Upd 
and Childs. 

Committecon Banking and Currency—Messrs. Springer, 8 
Cox, Cobb of Missouri, Culberson, Ellisof Kentucky, Cobb: 


-Messrs. 


Coeckra 


souri, Walker, Brosius, Henderson of Illinois, Russell o 
necticut, Haugen, and Johnson of indiana. 

Committe: Coinage, Weights, and Measures—Messrs. 
Tracey, Kilgore, Epes, Stone of Kentucky, Allen, Ban! 
Rayner, Harter, Coffeen, McKeighan, Charles W. Ston 
son of North Dakota, Dingley, Sweet, Hager, Aldri 
Rawlins. 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce—Messrs 
Price, Brickner, Geary, Houk of Ohio, Mallory, Pat 
Caruth, Durburow, Brawley, Birtlett, O’Neill of Pennsy 
Randall, Stoner, Belden, He pourn, and Fletcher. 

Committee on Rivers and He Messrs. Blanchard, ‘ 
ings, Lester, Clarke of Alabama, Jones, Page, Alderson, ‘ 
Caminetti, MeCulloch, Barnes, Henderson of Illinois, H: 
Stephenson, Hooker of New York, Grosvenor, and Reyb 

Committee on 
Magner, Berry, Robbins, Pigott, Cooper of Florida, 
Bratton, Perkins, Boutelle, Gillett of Massachusetts, Wh 
Phillips. 

Committee on Agriculture—Messrs. 
Forman, Moses, Capehart, Sibley, Marshall, Scherm: 
Williams of Mississippi, Simpson, Funston, Waugh, Fun 
ley, Hainer, Baker of New Hampshire, and Flynn. 

Committee on Foreign Affairs—Messrs. McCreary of Ke: 
Hooker of Missouri, Fitch, Rayner, Geary, Price, Tucker 
more, Everett, Hitt, Harmer, Stoner, Blair, Draper, 


on 


bor 


Hatch, Alexander 


Voorhis of New York. 


Committee on Military Affairs.—Messrs. Outhwaite, V 
of Alabama, Lapham, Gorman, Pendleton of West 
Bretz, Sickles, Black of Illinois, Morgan, Bowers of Ca 
Hull, Curtis of New York, Marsh, Gillett of Massac 
Woomer, and Joseph. 

Committeeon Naval Affairs.—Messrs.Cummings.Geisse1 
Meyer, McAleer, Clancy, De Armond, Money, Talbott « 
land, Tyler, Boutelle, Dolliver, Wadsworth, Randall, 
of Pennsylvania, and Hulick. 

Commitice on the Post-Office and Post-Roads—Messrs. 
son of North Carolina, Dunphy, Kyle, Hayes, Turpin 
Cabaniss, Burnes, Swanson, Caldwell, Wilson of Wash 
Loud, Smith of Illinois, Houk of Tennessee, Gardner, at 

Committee on the Public Lands—Messrs. McRae, Hare 
Kribbs, Hall of Minnesota, Crawford, Gresham, Some 
mer, Davis, Lacey, Wanger, Moon, Meiklejohn, Ellis of O 
and Smith of Arizona. 

Committee on Indian Affairs—Messrs. Holman, Allen, 
Hall of Minnesota, Maddox, Hunter, Pendleton of 1 
Bower of North Carolina, Kem, Wilson of Washington, H 
of Pennsylvania, Pickler, Sherman, Curtisof Kansas, and 
of Arizona. 

Committee of A 
Sin 


Al 


Wheeler 
Hunter, 
Avery, Smith of 


Territories—Messrs. 
| Kilgore, Branch, Donovan, Kribbs, Arnold, 


on the 


Perkins, Scranton, Le Fever, 
and Joseph. 

Committee on Raihcays and Canals—Messrs. Catchings. 
hoover, Cobb of Missouri, Gresham, Ryan, Bower of Nort 
olina, Hudson, Cannon of California, Hull, Chickering, Mc‘ 
of Minnesota, Wanger, and Aiken. 

Committee on Manufactures—Messrs. Page, 
McLaurin, Gorman, Cornish, 


Warner, H 


Johnson of Ohio, Black of Georgia, Hall of 


Merchant Marine and Fisheries.—Messrs. | it 


rt 
Conn, Chicker! 
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rvitted on Mine San l Minin / Mes Ww eC doe! t mipe, | te, 
I Richardson of Michigan, McDannold, Cockrell, Baker of 
: 3, Stephenson, Shaw, Newlands, Cousins, Lilly, and Raw- 






( ryettee on Publie Buildings (or 1 (Grounds VLeSSPS Bank- 
head, Abbott, McKaig, Campbell, Bretz, Cadmus, Grady, Berry, 
Milliken, Sweet, Morse, Wright of Pennsylvani: 


vil 





nd Mercer. 





( nittee on the Pacific Railroads—Messrs. Reilly, Snodgrass, 
Bo ver, Caruth, Kyle, Lockwood, Weadock B of Texas, Hen 
drix, Harris, Blair, Smith of Llinois, Powe Hepbu ind 
CK r of Wisconsin. 

f rmiitee on Levees and Improven : of the Mis issip pt Rive 
Mocers. Allen, Tracey, Stockdale, McDearmon, Johnson of Ohio, 
Snerry, Talbott of Maryland Woodard, Ray, Haugen, Marsh 


joy, aud Hicks. 

Committee on Education—Messrs. Enloe, Grady, Pearson, Mc- 
Laurin, Arnold, Williams of Mississipri, Stallings, Hain 
W r, Thomas, Van Voorhis of Chic Mur ray, and McCall. 

( nittee on Labor—Messrs. McGann, Capehart, Dunn, Erd- 
min, Wells, Ryan, Talbert of South Carolina, wie \psley, Mc- 
Cleary of Minnesota, Phillips, Gardner, and ] r. 

Committee on the Militia Messrs. Forman Mey: r, i ines, Bald- 
win. Bratton, Burnes, Cannon of California, Bell of Colorado, 
Wright of Massachusetts, Adams, Aitkin, Baker of New Hamp- | 
shire, and Wright of Pennsylvania. 

( vmuttee on Patents Me ssrs. Covert, Laph m, » Fore - 
Tate, Hutcheson, Strait, Robbins, Neill, Bowers of a alifornia, 
Draper, Hicks, Joy, and Hulic 

Committee on Invalid Pensions — Messrs. Martin of Indiana, 
Fyven. Here, McEttrick, Baldwin, Graham, MeDannold, Erdman 





Fielder, Taylor of Tennessee, Pickler, Lacey, Apsley, Meikle- 
john, and Strong. 

-_ imittee on Pensions—Messrs. Moses, Henderson of North 
Carolina, Jones, Houk of Ohio, Snodgrass, Taylor of Indiana, | 


Lisle, Clark of Missouri, Baker of Kansus, Loudenslager, Luess, 
White, and Tawney. 

Committee on Ciaims—Messrs. Bunn, Cox, Campbell, Russell 
of Georgia, Hutcheson, Richards, Mutehler, Clark of Missouri, 
Hammond, Loud, Cooper of Wisconsin, Settle, Heiner, Kiefer 
and Cousins. 

Committee on War Claims—Messrs. Beltzhoover, Stone of 
Kentucky, Enloe, McLaurin, Cooper of Texas, Goldzier, Me- 
Nagny, Ritchie, Houk of Tennessee, Hermann, Mahon, Avery, 


and Wilson of Ohio. 
Committee on Private Land Claims— ae Pendleton of West 
Virginia, Crawford, Edmunds, Fithian, Cockrell, Conn, English, 


Hudson, Bell of Colorado, Funston, Marvin. Lueas, Shaw, and 
Rawlins. 
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M Bl ND Mr. Speaker, I < nimous ce n 
sper | order heretofore made r Ul conduet of 1 ( 
modified so oO eae » that af rtwo days of this w ; 
day and Friday, have *n consumed in debate under t 
minute rule, giving an aneet nity for 140 or 150 memb« 
heard, probably a larger number than will desire to sp 
urday be assigned for general debate: the time on tha 
divided equally between the two sides without regard 
shall have gone before. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Isuggest an \ iment, so ast 


Committee onthe District of Columbia—Messrs. Heard, pee = rd- | 


son of Tennessee, Rusk, Cobb of Alabama, Meredith, imus 
Abbott, Cooper of Indiana, Cooper of Florida, Harmer, "P ost, 
Cogswell, Belden, Hilborn, and Babcock. 

mmittee on the Revision of the Laws—Messrs. Ellis of Ken- 
tucky, Magner, Branch, Mallory, Neill, Pigott, Maguire, Mad- 
dox ,Goldzier, Johnson of Indiana, Wheeler of Illinois, Hager, 
and Settle. 

Committee on Reform in the Civil Serviee—Messrs. De Forest, 
Brawley, Meredith, Hooker of Mississippi, Branch, Everett, 
Hines, Taylor of Indiana, Hopkins of Illinois, Russell of Connec- 
ticut, Brosius, Sherman, and Van Voorhis of Ohio. 

Committee on Election of President and Vice-President and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress—Messrs. Fitch, Tucker, Crain, Compton, 
De Armond, Donovan. Lawson, Stallings, Johnson of North 
Dakota, Curtis of New York, McDowell, Northway, and Hainer. 

Committee on Alcoholic Liquor Traffic—Messrs. English, Bar- 
wig, Reilly, Layton, Livingston, Cooper of Texas, McEttrick, 
Morse, Daniels, Hainer, and one r. 

mmitte on Irrigation of Arid Lands—Messrs. Cooper of In- 
diana, Lisle, Paschal, oman. Richardson of Michigan, Pence, 
Ni zie Sweet, Doolittle, Hartman, and Tawney 

Committee on Immigration and Naturalization—Messrs. Geis- 
sénhainer, Epes, Fyan, Brickner, Davey, Paschal, Maguire, 
Gillet of New York, Bartholdt, Wilson of Ohio, and Me Dowell. 

Committee on Ventilation and Acoustics—Messrs. Shell, Dur- 
borow, Hammond, Graham, Walker, Heiner, and Linton. 

Commititee on Expenditures in the State Department— _—— 
Lester, Breekinridg: » of Kentucky, Covert, Alexander, Charles 
W. Stone, Caldwell, and Dolliver. 

Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury Department— Messrs. 
Barwig, Hendrix, MeNagny, Sibley, William A. Stone, Wads- 
worth, and Grosvenor. 

Committee on Expenditures in the War Department—Messrs. 
Mon itgomery, Bunn, Sickles, Black of [llinois, Hitt, Hooker of 
New York, and Loude nslager. 

Committee on Expenditures in the Navy Department—Messrs. 
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Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. But tl! ve inute ite 
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Saturday, and the order in which the several speakers shall ad- 
dress the House, and thus relieve the Chair from pressure. 
Mr. BLAND. We will undertake to do that, Mr. Speaker. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed a bill (S. 50) in aid of the 
California Midwinter International Exposition; in which the 
concurrence of the House of Representatives was requested. 


{Mr. COOPER of Indiana withholds his remarks for revision. 
See Appendix.] 

Mr.ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, being by profession a farmer and 
being a member of the Committee on Agriculture of this House, I 
desire to present that side of this question which addresses itself 
especially to agriculturists. 

In regard to the call of this extraordinary session, the condition 
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| cent a pound—and the cost of production must be 2} cents per} ] 


AUGUST 21, 


in favor of Texas. 
Now with the crops being marketed at the minimum pric: th 
a greater demand for money than was ever before known j 
country, with no chance to get money at a reasonable rate o;{ 
est, we find the farmers falling, one after another, in every | 
the country, until they become what is known as “ time price 
Now these time price men are unable to get money in their 
ties. Their land and their stock is their entire collateral to 
forit. Butthe banks will not take the stock, and they ar 
hibited by law from taking the land as collateral security, 1,1 
condition of things they have to go to the merchant, and t] 


| chant having to run risks in carrying so many of them, not 


the risk whether the man will live to carry out his contract, | 
risk of the seasons, have to charge exceedingly high prices; s 


| you tind that the ‘‘ time price men” have paid from 40 to as | 


of the country warrants it; but Ican not agree with the view an- | 


nounced by the President in his recent message or with that an- 


nounced by my friend from West Virginia who presided*over the | 


Democratic convention at Chicago, that the Sherman silver law is 
the cause of all our woes. Iadmit that the Sherman silver law is 
the occasion of this panic, but it isnot the cause. I will even go 


300 per cent for the use of money, for they all have to use nx 
dise to a great extent instead of money. 

Mr. Speaker, they have a term (I believe it extends from | 
the Rio Grande) known as ‘‘ running aman.” When a man « 
borrow any money from a bank or the few who have it, he i 
pelled to go to the merchant and be “run” by him, as the t 


| Now, whoever started that word was as fortunate in the s 


farther and maintain that but for this same Sherman silver law this | 


panic would probably have come a year ago. 


Now, this panic, to my mind, has been caused by vicious legisla- | 


tion, not vicious at the time it was adopted, because it was enacted | 0". Pare ; : : 
| dition of things, this usurious interest that they are compe 


| pay, has brought the entire farming population of the co 
| from here to Texas, almost to the verge of ruin. 


during the war to save the country. Butit has been keptupon the 
statute books for a course of years during which we have been 
passing through an industrial revolution. Let us look back a mo- 
ment at the days beyond the war and see what was then our con- 
dition, when the city people and the country people seemed to be 
upon an equality. In that day we had in every township and 
county mechanics of all classes, shoemakers, wagon-makers, hat- 
ters, weavers, tailors, blacksmiths, all classes oflaboring men. 
that time this Government issued only gold and silver coin. At 
that time the paper money circulating among the people was the 
issue of the State banks. The railroad was then a local corpora- 
tion, and whatever it made in transportation was paid to the stock- 
holders living along the line. At thattime the whole country alike 
seemed prosperous and happy. But the war came, and the roads 
have forked; the country people have been traveling one road and 
the city people another. Now I desire, not in a spirit of antago- 
nism to the cities, to present this view; but it is just that gentlemen 
living in our cities should see how hard have been the times upon 
the farmer. , 

After the war, when cotton was high, when all commodities com- 
manded war prices, there came upon us asystem of banking extend- 
ing from New England to the Rio Grande, which was totally 
unsuited to us. Money was scarce; it flowed freely from the North 
to buy our cotton, and at such large prices that we thought we 
would soon get rich. But here came the national bank system—a 
system which, if you will examine it, you will find can not run a 
single year without the deposits of the people. Our people believ- 
ing that the Government was strong and would protect them, 
placed their deposits in those banks. These same national banks 
became competitors with the people formoney. Why, sir, after the 
war, many of those institutions did not hesitate to pay 8 or 10 per 
cent per annnm for money to be loaned out at 14, 24, and even as 
high as3 per cent per month. 

Now the farmers had a hard, hard time. They had no money. 
They were forced to raise money by some means, and it tcok more 
money to run the farm after the war than before, because the me- 
chanics had left the country and everything had to come from the 
stores, and they were forced to get money and pay an enormous 
interest to the bankers, or to the few who held money, for its use. 
And not only that, Mr. Speaker, the railroad system, and I wish to 
impress this on the minds of members present to show how they 
have minimized the price of the farmer's products in this country. 
Before the war they had no great connections. But after the war 
the great railroad system of the country was developed, extending 
from one side of the country to the other. If the wheat crop failed 
sast of the Alleghenies it made no difference in the price, because 
the railroads would bring the wheat from the Dakotas and other 
sections and place it in the cities of the East; so that they got it at 
a minimum price, and the farimer realized no increase in price by 
reason of a short crop in his locality. They have carried this sys- 
tem to such a degree of perfection that there is not a farm product 
in this broad land but has to be marketed in this country at the 
minimum price on account of this very fact. 

To illustrate the effect of the railroad system on farm products 
more fully, let us take beef cattle for anexample. They are bought 
in the western country and shipped here all along the mountain 
ranges from here to Alabama. True it is dressed beef asa rule, but 
it is so cheap—that is to say, it is shipped at such a low rate— 
that the minimum price is preserved all along the entire line 
wherever it is received. Not only that, sir, but take even cotton: 
the mills in my part of the country can receive it, brought from any 
point in the State of Texas, delivered at the mills, for less than half 


At | 


| Because the man is actually run. 


| had $100,000 worth of railroad bonds. 





as the man who started the term “ carpet-bagger” in the South 
It runs him all the entir: 
and when the year ends he finds, when he settles up, nothin 
on, and he is ready to start in on another year’s “run.” | 


It is indee« 
serious condition. Now let us see how it affected the cities. 

The national banks got most of the money—that is, the mo 
the city people and the money of all such country people as w: 
put it into them and the people that could be induced to lend 
them at 4, 6, or 8 per cent. Not only that, but there was a syste: 
of bank checks by which the currency of the cities was aug: 
to an unlimited amount. This system of bank checks aswerei the 
city people as money. Many a time when I would go into the cit 
I could see every man paying his debts with checks, and no inone 
was needed even in traveling here and there. The check book was 
all that was wanted and no money was required. Consequcitly, 
they could more than double or treble the capacity of the volume 
of money, or its equivalent for use. But the man who knows the 
worth of money knows well that the largest volume controls thos 
who have the least. 

Now, sir, not only that, but it enabled them to double up thei 
securities and use them as money. Take, for example, a man who 
Say he went and borrowed 
$75,000 on the bonds, he did not receive any money. He sim)ly 
had $75,000 entered in his bank book, and received a check ook, 
and when he wanted to put that money in circulation he did not 
pay ont actual money; he gave his check, which passed inst: 
money. Now in this way they doubled up the amount of secuti- 
ties, the amount of money, or that which served as money, wntil 
the term “‘ prosperous” for cities seemed to lose its meaning, and 
there came in a new term, ‘ boom.” 

The great cities were on a boom, and they prospered as they 
never prospered before. They controlled everything, and the cities 
that had the greatest amount of securities to hypothecate, 
this system of bank checks, controlled the greatest amount o! ))! 
erty; and hence you see that in the great cities they own 
railroads and all the interest-bearing bonds and almost al! other 
interest-bearing securities. Now this gives them a most wouiertu 
advantage. This system has broken down, and that is what ! 
caused this panic. It very nearly came before. Have gent!cmen 
forgotten that only a few years ago they had to telegraph tlic Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to go to New York for consultation, aud that 
he had to purchase bonds in order to relieve the pressure? [lave 
they forgotten that from $40,000,000 to $60,000,000 of the peo 
money were kept in the national banks in order that the people 
might not be distressed for currency? In any one of those yeirs 
a single bank had failed another one possibly would have {ailed, 
and another, and this crisis would have come. ; 

Now, I can not see how the Sherman law, issuing one hundre: int 
forty-odd millions of dollars, should have anything to do with (ls 
panic. In other words, if the situation was relieved in New ‘ork 
by the Secretary of the Treasury buying the bonds of the G 
ment and the deposit of money in the national banks, it was 
simply the want of currency that threatened the panic, and ! 
could the $140,000,000 of currency issued under the Sherman *!!\«! 
bill have produced the panic? That is one thing that 1 can 10 
really understand. 


As my friend from Indiana [Mr. Cooper] says, 90 per cen! 
the business of the country was done by checks and evide! 
credit. Now, that system having broken down, it resolved 
just into this condition: Suppose you had a water mill tha 

ad 10-horse power, and you supplemented that by an eng 
90-horse power, in order to do the work of a mill that require: 
horse power. Suppose that 90-horse-power engine broke dow! 
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tha machinery in motion? Why, certainly not. It would be 
pound to stop, and that is just what has clogged the wheels of this 
country. 

Go to your own internal-revenue offices and you will find the col- 
lectors will not take a single check. They want currency. Go to 
railroad or corporation of any kind and you will find they 
will want currency. Go to your hotels and they ask for currency. 
The system by which we could do business with checks has failed; 
and when it collapsed we were thrown back upon the little power 
remaining, and that has clogged the wheels of commerce. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the only way I can see to relieve this panic is 
by currency. It prevented it several times in previous years. One 
of the wisest of our Secretaries of the Treasury once called atten- 
tion to the fact that the financial system, with which we are now 
dealing, had its severest strain in the months of August and Sep- 
tember; and the reason he assigned was that there was no elasticity 
in the system, and that currency was demanded at that time to 
move the crops. The money had to leave the money centers, and 
as the crops of the country increased, the necessity for more money 
becoming so great, there was not elasticity enough to furnish the 
money by which they could move the crops and transact the busi- 
ness in the cities. Now,if that is true, there can be no question 
but what it will take currency to relieve the situation; and I would 


evel 


no more hesitate to vote for one hundred or two hundred or three | 


hundred millions of legal-tender notes, and get them into circula- 
tion among the people at once, to relieve the pressure of this panic, 
than I would hesitate to vote for it for the defense of this country 
if it was invaded by a foreign foe. The amount of property that 
may be destroyed may even exceed that which would be destroyed 
by a foreign enemy. 

The condition that confronts us is really sad and serious. We 
find the crops of this entire country ready to move and not a dol- 
lar to move them. I see in a paper that in my own State, where a 
man has brought into a town a bale of cotton; he could not sell it, 
because there was no money to buy it. Now, under the present 
condition of things, if this Congress does not relieve this country 
at once, and if the farmers of the country are robbed of their year’s 
labor, there is going to be trouble. The mechanics in great cities 
are already thrown out of employment, by reason of the fact that 
there is nobody to buy the goods which they make. Probably some 
of them are now suffering for the breadstuffs of life. Sothatitisa 
serious condition that confronts us, and itis urgent, immediate relief 
that this country demands. Itremindsme of an old Methodist min- 
ister who tried toorganize a church. They met in March, and while 
discussing what salary they would pay, one brother rose and said: 
“Why, brethren; we can’t tell what kind of crops we are going to 
have, 
then.” The old minister rose up and said: ‘‘My brothers, that old 
gray horse that is hitched to that hickory tree is mine, and if we 
can get along without your assistance till next August we will not 
need it.” 


And it is pretty true of the condition of the farmers. If they do 


not get this relief by the middle of October, they will be so virtually | 


ruined that all you will have to do will be to pass the Torrey bank- 
ruptey bill that was offered in the last House. The necessity for 
immediate relief is pressing. 
immediate relief. If there is any relief at all, it is that which is 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND]; but if you 
would run your mints and ran them night and day, you could not 
coin enough silver dollars in time to relieve the present condition. 


So that I would like to have seen offered to this House a bill | situation, there will be no question whatever as to their remaining 


which would immediately relieve this country and start the wheels 
of commerce and trade in motion. 

While I am on the floor I want to call attention to a financial sys- 
tem that we probably ought to adopt. I have studied over this 
question of how the farming classes might be relieved. I have tried 
to show to you that they had no means by which they could pool 
their assets and use them as money, as city people use checks. I 
have tried to show that they required more actual money in their 
farming operations now than they did before the war, and the only 
system that I can see by which they could be relieved after this 
pressure has passed is by State banks, a repeal of the tax upon 
State bank cireulation. Most people urge as a reason why the tax 
on State bank circulation ought not to be repealed is because it is 


Let us postpone this thing until next August and let us see | 


In the bills before me I can see no | 


ipsed, could your water power of only 10-horse power keep all | 


| reason of drought or any untimely circumstance, they are out 


| for labor, 1t makes the interest too high. 
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Many gentlemen who have not been engaged in farming do not 
know how important it is for the farmers to have money from May 
to August, which is the time in which the crop is made. If, by 
ot 
a big thing to them; and when they can 
not get that, and have to go to the store and buy goods to exchange 
Now, if they can get 


money, $20, $30, or $50 is 


this 


| old banking system the farmers can pool their assets in the State 


| banks; 
| in this country. 
| the State banks before the war was owned by 


| they knew that gold and silver would survive 
| Confederacy and everyone would prefer money made of gold and 
| silver. 





| that system. 


not good everywhere—that a bill from North Carolina will not pass | 


in Ohio or in Indiana. 


Mr. Speaker, that is the very reason I advocate it. If that bill 


| alike. 
| others. 


| where I come from, is simply a medium of exchange. 
| that this Government can not give to money more than four powers 
| the power to represent value, the power to exchange valu 


they can put their money in there as they have done before 
In North Carolina over 80 per cent of the stock of 
the farmers of the 
State, and to-day there is less than 10 per cent of the national- bank 
stock owned by farmers. Another fact I would like to call 
tion to, and it is that, no matter what system the United Staves Goy 
ernment might adopt, it can not fit every section of this country 
There would be who would be benefited more than 
Now this local circulation that would go only among the 
people in the State in which it was issued would relieve that condi- 
tion. Iam satisfied that it would give satisfaction upon a trial. 


some 


In regard tosilver, Mr. Speaker, money according to the detinition 
We recognize 


the 
power to measure value, and the power to accumulate by interest. 
Now, the question is, what will the Government make that money 
out of. That may bea matter of policy, or it may be a matter of 
necessity. But our people have been taught that gold and silver 
was the best tomake money out of. They know that gold and silver 
has seen empire after empire go down; that there is no nation that 
has survived its use; and then many of them recollect that during 
the late war, when the Confederacy first issued its notes, they were 
as good as gold, and exchangeable for gold, but as the war pro- 
ceeded and the fortunes of the Confederacy commenced to waver, 
the wreck of the 


All country people prefer it, for the reason, among others, that if 
a house is burned down the money is not totally destroyed, the bul- 
lion may still be recovered, and because rats can not destroy it as 
they can destroy bills. Recognizing that gold and silver money as 
being stronger than the Government itself, they feel that it is good 
enough for them. But the most pressing question at this time is 
not what kind of money there shall be, or what if shall be made of, 
but how much of it is to be issued and kept worth a hundred cents 
on the dollar? That is the great question with them. They prefer 
gold and silver, but they want enough of it to do the business of 
the country and to relieve this pressure. Mr. Speaker, I have not 
time to describe to this House the true condition of our farmers. 

lt would take too long, but if I had the time I know that the re- 
marks that I would make about the farmers in my part of the coun- 


| try would apply as well to those of New Hampshire, New York, 


Minnesota, or other States. The same condition is extending every- 
where. I have seen in agricultural papers accounts of abandoned 
farms in Rhode Island, abandoned farms in New Hampshire and 
other States, with complaints of the difficulty of making both ends 
meet. 

Now, as this financial policy has been kept in force all these years 
by the Republican party, there having been no change of law per- 
mitted, the people are looking to the Democratic party for a new 


| and more equitable system; and I say here to-day that if the Demo- 


cratic party comes up fully and squarely to the requirements of the 


in power for all time to come, because the true habitat of democ- 


| racy is among the people of our country who labor in production. 


Mr. Speaker, as I may not have another opportunity to discuss 
the measures that are brought forward here for the relief of the 


| existing distress, I will call attention to some of them now: The 


bill of Mr. Johnson of Ohio is good, as far as it goes, as a means of 
getting ont more money at once au.ong the people. 
The next bill that I hear of is one which proposes to authorize an 


| increase of the issue of the national banks to 100 per cent of their 


bond deposits. To that our people are opposed. We do not like 
It is the system that has accumulated the money of 
the country at certain centers and has come in competition with 
everybody by borrowing money. 


Not only that, Mr. Speaker; when the Farmers’ Alliance met in 


| St. Louis in 1889 and promulgated the demand known as the sub- 


was good everywhere, we could no more keep it than we can keep | 


these national bank bills. It is the very fact that it is not good 
everywhere that makes it return to its place of issue; and as the 
people who know the banks know whether it is good or not, they 
are the ones for whose benefit it remains, and they are the ones to 
be benefited by it, and they will take it and it serves them as 
money. Rather than see that fail, I would urge that the 10 per cent 


treasury plan, I do not suppose there were a half-dozen men in that 
body who had any idea that that plan would ever be enacted into 
a law, but it was simply used to educate the people, and especially 
to educate them in regard to the national banks, because the farm- 


| ers regarded those banks as no more than subtreasuries. 


tax on the State bank circulation be amended so that it would place | 


tax on the bill ina State different from that in which it was 
rested. That would keep these State bank bills from going into 
States where they were not wanted. 


Why should five gentlemen who owned 3,000 bales of cotton, or 
100,000 bushels of wheat, why should they not be allowed to ware- 
house it and draw 90 per cent of currency upon it as well as five 

entlemen who own $100,000 in United States bonds? The sub- 
reasury suggestion of the Farmers’ Alliance was directed purely 
and squarely at that system, and I must confess that our farmers 
can not see the difference between the two cases. The bonds are 
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private property, the Government has nothing to do with them ex- 
cept to pay them as they beeome due. In like manner the cotton 
andl the wheat are private property. 

Not only that, Mr. Speaker, even this Sherman silver law creates 
as ibtreasury. It brings the product of the mine and warehouses 
it, and pays for it dellar for dollar at the market price. In making 
that fight we simply desired to educate our farmers so that they 
will be able to protect themselves, because we believed that this 
very kind of situation was going to come about very soon. We 
did not think it would be quite so extensive as it seems to be in the 
cities, but we saw that the condition of the farmer would be just what 
it is. We can not see any reason why the United States should pay 
a man, simply because he calls himself a banker, 100 cents on the 
dollar, and interest on the bonds besides. We want money that is 
not tampered with by the corporations. We want money direct 
from the Government, and if corporations are to have anything 
whatever to do with the issue of currency, let them be governed in 
their own States so that no influences can be brought to bear by 
which such a state of affairs as we now have can be made to recur. 

Now I do not want to believe that the bankers have had anything 
to do with this panic, because bankers are the last men in the world 
towant a panic. A capitalist engaged in legitimate business is one 
of the last men in the world who would want a panic. But this 
state of affairs docs exist, and it strikes me with peculiar force that 
if the Sherman law is repealed and confidence is restored to the 
country, and money comes out from its hiding places, and business 
starts up again—if these things come to pass, I say, it will seem to 
me very much as if the forty men described by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. WHEELER] who, he said, could stop the wheels of 
trade and commerce, had got together and decided to start it up 
again. [Langhter.] 

In conclusion I simply urge this House to take into consideration 
the present condition of the eountry. The people need relief at 
once; and we should lose no time whatever in furnishing this re- 
lief. Afterward we can settle these other questions. I hope that 
the House will not delay longer the passage of that measure which 
will bring to the people the relief that is needed. [Applause.] 

|Mr. SPERRY withholds his remarks for revision. See Ap- 
pendix. | 

{Mr, COX withholds his remarks for revision. 
dix. | 


Mr.SETTLE, Mr. Speaker, In common with many members on 
this floor I represent a constituency divided in opinion upon the 
questions now pending in this House; divided, I believe, not along 
party lines, but along the line of honest difference of opinion as to 
what is the best remedy that can be offered for the present unfortu- 
nate condition of our country. Something has been said on this 
floor in the courseof this debate about financial ‘‘ evolution.” 

[ refer te that simplyas a basis for theremark that I believe there 
is no State in this Union whese citizens have felt the effects of that 
“evolution” more than have the pedple of North Carolina. In the 
recent contest the Democratic party formed its line of battle on this 
subject with two distinct utterances in its State platform, the first 
of which was that-— 

We especially favor the free coinage of silver and an increase of the currency. 

Not content with the enunciation ef their position there made, 
further on in the platform we find the statement that— 

We demand the free and unlimited coinage of silver. 

Every Pemocratic organ in the State of Nerth Carolina advoeated 
that finaneial pelicy throughout the campaign. Every distin- 
guished speaker uf that party who enlightened his audiences on the 


See Appen- 


subject of finanee, committed himself and his party, State and na- | 
tional, im unequivocal terms to the advoeacy of the free and un- | 


limited coinage of silver. 

The Republiean party fought that campaign with the declaration 
that it was net in faver of the free and unlimited coinage of silver 
under existing eonditions, and that never would it come to that 
point until there was an international agreement fixing the ratio 
upon which the two metals should be coined; that the furthest they 


could ever go was te the enactment. of some law leoking to the | 
| Carolina, E voiee the sentiment of the Republicans of that 


eoinage of the Ameriean produet only. 
In my canrpaign, on every stump from whieh I spoke, I teok the 
position that I was epposed to the free and unlimited coinage of 


silver under existing conditions, and that the furthest I could go | 
was, as I have already stated, to favor the coinage of the American | 


product. The Demoeratic party, with its line of battle formed 
otherwise, was successful in the nation as in Nerth Carolina. 
Ln less than fonr months after the inauguration of the Democratic 


President the Demecratic press of North Carolina, almost without | 
exception, certainly without important exception, had reversed | 
their machinery, repudiated the doetrine of the free coinage of | 


silver, said that it was unsound finance, and that they were opposed 
to it. Nearly every speaker that had participated inthat campaign, 
im conversxtion and in public utterance said that it was unwise 
and that he was opposed to it, 
This condition ot things, Mr. Speaker, centinued to exist uatil 
= recently, when the distinguished representative from North 
arolina, who oceupies a seat iv the other Chamber, addressed a let- 
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ter to one of the Farmers’ Alliance orders in North Car 
which he said that he was for the platform which deelai 
free and uuiimited coinage of silver. 

The Democratic speakers to whom Ihave referred joined is 
him, The Democratic press of North Carelina repudiated h 
ances, said that they regretted exceedingly that that distin 


| gentleman could not follow his party, aud denied the fact t} 


Democratic platform adopted at Chicago commivted the 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver. That has been thi 
ance, Mr. Speaker, of nearly every Democratic paper in Nort 


| lina since the publication of Senator Vance’s letter. 


I quote two utterances of the Charlotte Observer, th: 
Democratic paper of the State: 

There is to be no free coinage of silver under this platform declarati 
it has been amply demonstrated since it was adepted that under a syst 
silver coinage parity demanded could not be maintained, the two metals 
under a system of limited coinage of silver, on the verge of parting 
Neither is the country to be reduced to a monometallic basis, gold hi 
recognized money, but the two metals are to be coined and made to cir 
gether upon terms of equality—or, as the platform has it, “ of equal int 
exchangeable value.” 

We have no words with Which to express our regret on account of t! 
taken by Senator Vance in his letter published in yesterday's Observer 
much hoped that he would see his way clear to take a position with | 
favor of the repeal of the Sherman law, and of such further financial 
as the national Democratic platform ssggests—the coinage of silver 1 
basis.as will insure its circulation upon a parity with gold. 

We can not but think, in view of recent events, that either the free c 
silver or the Sherman law will defeat the very object the silver men hay: 
And again, while nothing could pessibly be further trem the purpos: 
— and illustrious citizen, wo can clearly foresee that the genera 

ris letter will greatly embolden the Third party and add immens: 
strength. In view of the certainty of a combination next year betwee: 
publieans and Populists, this is te be particularly deplored, for at best | 
test in North Carolina is to be close and doubtful, the disappointments {i 
the accession to power of a party which has been out, rendering the mai: 
of its pesition, in the first election thereafter, always uncertain. It would 
to deny that Senator Vance’s public and deliberate avowal of sympatiiy y 
financial policy of the Farmers’ Alliance complicates the situation immea 

What has been the fruit of that publication? To-day ther 
eminous silence on the part of the majority of the press of | 
State. Leading and prominent politicians are silent as a 

g Pp 
without a tombstone when called upon for a direct utterance 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver. They have reefec t 
sails and put themselves in shape to catch any breeze that m 
come along, so that after the action of Congress is had they | 
able to say, “I told you so.” 

I velieve that in North Carolina the opinion which I express 
confined to any one class of her citizens. Regardless of part 
gardless of vocation, there is an honest difference of opinio: 
what Congress ought to do upen these pending questions. 
ous boards of trade and chambers of commerce have passed 1 
tions asking for uncenditional repeal of the Sherman silver ly 
believe that I voice almost the universal sentiment of the | 
interests of North Carolina when I say that they call for th: 
of the Sherman silver law. 

What weight, Mr. Speaker, should the opinions of men « 
in business interests, whose lives have been devoted to the s1 
finaneial and economie questions, what weight, I ask, shou 
opinions havewpon the questions pending now before Cong) 
respectfully submit that the honest opinion candidly express: 
such are worth more, when we are seeking an intelligent s: 
of these questions, than the opinions of persons whose lives 
net led them into that line of thought or research. 

Something has been said upon this floor to the effect t 
message of the President was inspired net by the voice of | 
ing masses, the honest yeomanry of the land, as they are s 
called in political campaigns, but that it had its inspirati 
the banking institutions and the capitalists of this eountr 
lieve, Mr. Speaker, that the veice of the toiling and |: 
masses of my State call not for the free and unlimited coi! 
silver; simply do they ask for an inereasein the eirculating 
of this country. 

We are not wedded to the free coimage of silver. That is b 
way suggested te inerease the eurrency. Our demand is fo! 
crease of the currency, and, as a Republican from the State of \: 


when I say I am not willing that there shall be any increas 
currency that does not inerease it with sound and good 
[Applause]—money that is equal in debt paying and pur 
power in Maine and in Florida, on the shores of the Atlanti 
on the shores of the Pacitic. In every part of this country 0! 
must that money which inereases the circulation be equal! 
aud sound—not meney which is shaved and discounted \ 
crosses a State line. 

I believe, further, Mr. Speaker, that there is nothing so wu! 
as to advoeate an imerease of the currency of this country » 
issue of a depreciated and ever-ehanging form of money. 10 ! 
humble judgment we are not subserving the interest of the la 
ing classes when we inerease the curreney in that manner; 10! 
believe firmly that the cheaper money, the fluctuating mon) 
always the money that finds the pockets ef the poor man. , 

The laboring man receives pay for his work in the deprecis\ 
coin; the farmer sells his produets and receives in exchange “¢p'* 
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| coin; the fixed and stable currency of the country, constantly I stand here, Mr. Speaker, certainly not endeavorit t 
: p iting, is and always will be, by the inflexible laws of trade | any ine: ney on the part of the Presid 1 us t 
meree, hoarded in banks and under the control of the cap- | ter, it seems t | “onsistent and i ritics ( 
f a country that issues various forms of currency that can | sist 
maintained upon a parity. I] { I 
Mr. Speaker, from believing it to b« the i f the spok ( ~ I t 
! sses to incre the cnrrency of this 1 t iree th: , tl ( ( rmoove 
s I believe no greater curse can befall them than a « tantly- | questic Wall st 3 f tl 
oe, ever-fluctuating money for the poor man, a fixed, perma- | try a V 3 3] sp 
constantly-appreciating money for the rich man. mone \ t Ww ’ 
Mr. Speaker, I had not inten to ask the at tion of the House | E rofa | 
; debate, thinking I would cont myself with the opportu- | not help 
of recording my vote, which would explain my attitude before | wen 1 hat 
tituents. But we are summoned here to a feast | the proc- | to the st \ s t 
imation of the President; and the majority of this House have pre York 
nared @ bill of fare without consultation with us or inquiry of us How was it, then, that in th vention yo N 
at hat our appetites ealled for We are bidden to eat v hat is stood solidly oppose al te Presk hi { ol ba 
re us. If its interests are sv selfish t eart th 
No opportunity is afforded any member of the minority here to | sympath th tl ) ‘ ld we tind the 
ngle amendment to the pending propositious. ‘The order of | influence of that str dily opp tion of the 
del the bill of fare, is all prepared in a committee or conference, | President? It simply carries to my it the argu 
tion of which was without consultation with the minority. | ment advanced in favor of the free co ver is ! nt 
pinions have not been consulted. Our views are disregarded. like the straw t which drowning men ar L to catch 
\\ e brought up here and our hands are attempted to be tied; Now, sir, in the limited tim L to press my Vv 4 
are to vote simply upon the propositions which they submit. | on this pending question | can say | lit é I h it to be 
T hate even, we as the minority are not allowed tocontrol a por- | distinctly understood that IT am in fay of bimetallism Iam not 
of the time. in favor of striking down silver entirely as money in this country, 
not agree with those gentlemen who say that a vote for the | but Istand now, as I stood during the last mpaign before my 
; u ditional repeal of the Sherman Bil\ eY law now means the constituents, unalterably opposed to the free ex nage ot the orld N 
est hment of a single standard in this country. I believe that | silver in the absence of an international agreement fixing th ty 
existing conditions it is wholly impracticable to coin the | between the two metals. 
; ( ’s silver atany of the ratios suggested by the gentleman from | I stand now, as I said the rably opposed to the inflation 
Mi iri without utterly revolutionizing our financial system, and | of the currency of this e ; a tluctuating and changeable 
d of blessing, cursing the agricultural and laboring classes of | money, believing that in that position lL am on the side of the busi 
our people. | ness interests of the country, and also on the side of the toiling, la 
Mr. Speaker, I have sat in this hall listening to these debates; boring masses of our « ountry. Because, Mr. Speaker, the laboring 
loud, long, earnest, and appealing have been the utterances of the | M&sses above all others need a fixed, permanent, and stable cur 
advocates of free silver in behalf of the ‘toiling masses” of this | 2): , \ 
country. Thoy speak as though they were shedding tears of sym- | , [ know not how my friends on this side of the Chamber are going 
© pathy which would cause the rivers to rise or wash gulleys in the | ° Vote on this question, but for MAYOR, SHVEEINE SB TRCTERSS e: the 
monntain’s side. ‘‘Great blessings,” they say, ‘‘shall be laid at | Currency with good money, I shall record my vote in opposition to 
your door if you will only be blessed in the way we say; but if you | #1 the scheduled variety offered to us by the gentleman from Mis- 
* will not, then be damned.” : : , souri and in f ivor of the only digestible part of the bill of fare that 
Nothing short of the free coinage of silver will they agree to. nan ae OY, ee ee - oF en ee es Ye 
Even those who advocate the free coinage of silver admit that the O Mr (Mr. W sLSON |. [Applause. ] 1 a ‘ 
purchase clause of the Sherman silver law should be repealed. But ein, +p . If the gent leman has time I would like to know 
they say, “If you once repeal the purchasing clause of that law the | “ rt “ROUTELLE. "The aa Wee Caaeeney * North Caroli 
advantage which would thereby be given to the advocates of the |, Th . id ae le gentieman trom orth Carolina can 
President's financial policy is such that they could not be induced bw the Bo e of the present schedule that has been offered here 
or compelled to surrender at a later stage of this game.” “ EET E. Ido not recognize tl ; bility of su 
rhat argument, it seems to me, proceeds upon an assumption of | . — ti anand tah? ai rly e tate © or bed ee _— ae oS 
great virtue and wisdom on their side and an accusation of turpi- | 8 “18 FOw his ‘e npg Bin Pca a re penteng peri -s \patendiew 
» tude and ignorance on the side of all who differ with them. They | yet Noe oy ye LSpereeee. | But 5 aay tant had you not 
have made, aecording to their argument, a “ corner” on patriotism, | = — oe — es es _ a Cenoene oe ent I have 
and all who differ with them have none of that article about them. | °° Goabe GS any ea Wee d have been pre ented by 
I believe, Mr. Speaker, that no lasting financial policy can be en- | members on this side of the Chamber looking to an increased cur- 
acted at thistimein one bill, It is a cherry of such dimensions that | Pe a good end sound méney. |Appiaus “4 . 
we must take more than one bite at it. And Ido not agree with the | ,. Une rem dy that might be suggested, and the proposition I wor a 
idea that if the purchasing clause be repealed no further financial | like an opportunity to vote upon, would be the free coinage of the 
legislation will follow at this session. — Ameren poeee > re = pane oe aay Soateem ever tee 
Que reason assigned for the condition existing in this country at | — a apie _ ca oy LApplause.} Another amendment t would 
: oe . : : : , es ike to vote on would be the plan suggested by the gentleman from 
present by the Democrats who have spoken on this subject is what | Ohio fMr. Jou 1 of 1 ite holde1 ; t 1 
they call wantof confidence. I had a vague idea of the meaning of | joie) ae ee SON | of private holders of Government bonds in the 
» Ge aoe - a > ©” | United States hypothecating them with the Treasury and receiving 
that term before I came to this hall; but thanks to the members of | Pinccare notec 1 * 43 1 neta 
: od ‘ ; : . 3 ES * | Treasury notes to the full valne of the bond, said bond to draw 
the majority I have an enlarged and expanded idea of its signifi- | no interest while so deposited. with power at a1 ime sul t] 
- cance now; and it seems to me that they have the disease in a more | ro ; le : = th. toch, a ™~ oo Shes ae ee 
violent form than any other part of our country. They undertake to TI at - T a ae = a a. a ‘PP BUSC : 
restore confidence. , ee eee Se ee aa 
They are the physicians ministering to our wants: haw aeanr ALISS Ippl, 1 enizing the responsiblity as resting upor 1 
oF ; the physi 18 ministering to our wants; they assume | side. under the cirewnstances, for proposing anv plan rot tage 
= the responsibility of taking the initiative, and properly so, as they | oon, Pa: a ae a ee 
= rein the majority. But how can they expect to restore “confi-| > °" ' — 
iy dence” to the sick patient when they fall out among themselves, Production of cold and silver th the world. 1799-1892 
= and each physician accuses the other of prescribing medicine which | ; | 
® will not build up and restore the patient, but which will kill him? | Ss ning 
Yet, the free-silver men claim that it is the object and aim of all Cale a 3s Gold lod. Total 
Who differ with them to establish a single gold standard and bring | . 
forth a train of disasters which I have not words to picture. The | 1792-1800 $106, 407, 0¢ $322, 860, 006 $4 
gold advocates in that party charge the same motive upon the sil- se 11S 152 ; 
Ver advocates. It does seem to me, Mr. Speaker, that tle condition B20. .....ceeceeseees 9, 004 
i Which the majority of this House finds itself to-day is one which | 382!-1830------------- ; 
b= have brought upon themselves with their eyes open. ed: “re: ; : oe a 
wit hen the President of the United States received their votes— | 1849................... 7 000 ( 
eit n they argued in his favor during the campaign—they had be- | 1590------- £4, 450 , 060, C00 83,4 
ae the letter which he had written just prior to his inaugu- ee none sen sas Ho ignespees oa Gon ane we, 
ation in 1884. They went to the polls with their eyes open and 40. GOO. 000 
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Production of gold and silver in the world, 1792-1892— 


Continued. 


Silver (coining 
value.) 


Calendar years. Gold. Total. 


4, 850, 000 000 

119, 250, 000 
113, 800, 000 
107. 750, 000 
106, 950, 000 
133, 000, 000 
120, 200, 000 
121, 100, 000 
104, 025, ©00 
109, 725, 000 
106, 225, 000 
106, 850, 000 
107, 000, 000 
99, 600, 000 
96, 200, 000 
90, 750, 000 
97, 500, 000 
103, 700, 000 
114, 000 


000, 
119, 000, 000 


$40, 
40 
44 
45 
49, 
51, 
51 


750. 000 
B00, OUD 
700, 000 
200, 000 
200, 000 
700, 000 
G50, 000 | 
50, 000 
000 | 
, 000 
, 000 | 
000 | 
000 | 
50, 000 | 
000 
000 | 
, 000 | 
000 
», 000 | 
, 000 


$165, 600, 
30, 050, 000 
500, 000 
50, 000 
50, 000 
700, 000 
, 000 | 
50, 000 
000 | 
, 000 
, 000 | 
25, 000 
000 
50, 000 | 
20 
50, 000 
, 000 | 
, 000 | 
, OOO | 
, 000, 000 | 
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Production of gold and silver in the world, 1792-1892—Contin 


7 
Silver (coining 
value.) 


Calendar years. Gold. 


$109, 000, 
106, 500 
103, 000, 000 
102, 000, 000 
95, 400, 000 
101, 700, 000 
108, 400, 000 
106, 000, 000 
105, 775, 000 

, 197, 000 | 
; 9, 000 

000 | 

000 

000 


000 
000 


$96. 000, 000 
96. 700. 000 
102, 000, 000 
111, 801 GOO 
115, 300, 000 
105. 500, 000 
118, 500. 000 
120, 600, 000 
124, 281, 000 
, 706, 000 | 
000 | 
000 | 
000 
000 | 


5, 104, 961, 000 . 10 


20, 519 
130, 817, 196, 605 
5, 633, 908, 000 | 


| — 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Bureau of the Mint, August 16, 1893. 


AP PENDIX. 


Monetary ie ms and approximate stocks of 


Ratio So Ratio be- 
: tween gold tween gold 

and full (and limited Population. 
legal-tender tender sil- 
| silver. ver. 


Stock 


Countries. |Monetary system. 
| 


1to 15.98 | 1 tol4. 
1 to 14. 
1 to 14, 
1 to 13, 
1 to 14, 
1 to 14. 
1 to 14. 
1 to 14, 
1 to 14, 
to 14. 
to 13; 
to 15 
1 to 14. 88 
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95 
28 
38 
957 
38 6, 
38 | 31, 000, 
38 | 3,000, 
38 2, 200, 
38 18, 000, 
08 , 000, 
69 000, 
, 500, 
, 600, 
3, 000, 
33, 000, 
000, 
, 000, 
600, 
3, 000, 
35, 000, 
. 000, 
000, 
, 000, 


United States | Gold and silver 
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France 

Germany 

Belgium 

Italy 

Switzerland 

(yreece 

Spain 

Portugal . 

Aatein Hi ingary os 
Netherlands 
Seandinavian Union 
Ruasia . 

Corkey 

Australia 

SeeTES .ccrevenees 
Mexico 
Central 
South | 
Japan Gold and silver -| 
India | Silver 

CR oid nctacuncedineed do 
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Canada Gold 

Cuba, Hs iti, ete. 
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49, 
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000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


| Gold and silver. 
Gold. - 
| Gold and silver 


1 
40, 000, 


Gold and silver . 25, 000, 


Gold 


| Gold aa silver . 
| Gold 


America...|....d 

America ! 45, 
1 to 16. 18 | ) 
1to 15 


, 500, 000 
O08 | 


Total 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Bureau e the Mint, August 16, 1893. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
MAHON of Pennsylvania, for two days, on account of important | 
business. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RIcH- 
ARDSON] will preside.at the session of the House this evening. | 

The hour of 5 o’clock then having arrived, the House was de- | 
clared in recess until 8 o’clock. 


| Whose panic is it? 
| vanced to that high state of civilization where 
| duce artificial rain and make artificial eggs, 


EVENING SESSION. 


The recess having expired, the House, at 8 o’clock p. m., re- 
sumed its session (Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee in the chair 
as Speaker pro tempore). 

SILVER. 


The House resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to 
repeal a part of an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled ‘‘An act | 
directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury 
notes thereon, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. MCLAURIN. Mr. Speaker, being a new member, I had 


intended to leave the discussion of the silver question to more 
experienced heads. I can not hope to add much that is new, in 
figures or sts go s, to a question which has been so exhaustively 
discussed, nor do I propose to weary the House by the attempt. 
The gravity of the situation demands that every section should 
be heard from, and I think that, in what I shall say, I voice the 
sentiments not oaly of those I have the honor to directly repre- 
sent, but that I voice the sentiments of the great masses of the 
Southern people. 





monnyt in the aggregate and per “— in the ee ine neat countries of the 


gold. 


$604, 000, 
550, 000, 
800, 000, 
600, 000, 

65, 000, 
93, 605, 
15, 000, 

2, 000, 
40, 000, 
40, 000, 


32, 000, 
250, 000, 
50, 000, 
100, 000, 
100, 000, 
5, 000, 


, 000, 


16, 000, 
20, 000, 


3,582 ,605,000 3,489,100,000 


world. 


Stock of silver. Per cay 
of | Uncovered 
| paper. 


Fall tender,| Limited 


tender. 


Sil 


Total. oa 


000 |$615, 
000 | 100, 
000 | 700, 
000 | 211, 000, 
000 55, 000, 
000 50, 200 
000 15, 000, 
000 4, 000, 
000 | 158, 000, 
000 10, 000 
90, 000, 
65, 000, 
10, 000 
60, 000, 
45, 000, 
7, 000, 
15, 000, 
50, 000, 
500, 

, 000, 
000, 

, OOO, 

, 000, 000 

, 000, 000 

5, 000, 000 
2, 000, 000 


> 
“ 


D00 $538, 000, 000 $77, 000, 
100, 000, 
50, 000, 
108, 000, 
6, 600, 
34, 200 
3, 600, 
2, 200, 
38, 000, 
10, 000, 


000, 
O0v0, 
000, 


000 
000 
600 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
oco 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
00o 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


$412 
50, 
81, 
107, 
54, 
163 
14, 
14, 
100, 
45, 
260, 


000, 000 $9. 
000, 000 
402,000 2 
000, 000 
000, 000 
471, 000 
000, 000 
000, 000 
000, 000 
000, 000 
000, 000 
, 000, 000 
7, 000, 000 

, 000, 000 


.18 sf 
2. 63 
95 
. 26 
9. 02 
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650, 000, 
103, 000, 
48, 400, 
16, 000, 
11, 400, 
1, 800, 
120, 000, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


90, 000, aeekn ba 
61, 800, 3, 200, 
10, 000, COO 
38, 000, 000 
45, 000, 0 
7, 000, 
15, 009, 


000 


50, 000, 
500, 

25, 000, 
50, 000, 
900, 000, 
700, 000, 
100, 000, 


2, 000, 000 
2, 000, 000 
600, 000, 000 
56, 000, 000 
28, 000, 000 


000 


000 

000 | 
000 
000 


5, 000, 000 
800, 000 


40, 000, 000 
1, 200, 000 | 40, 000, 000 10. 


553, 600, 000 4 042,700, 000 


2, 635,873,000 


The President tells us that we are in the midst o 


That— 


Our unfortunate financial plight is not due to any of the affli 
frequently check national growth and prosperity. With ple! 
with abundant promise of remunerative production and manu! 
unusual invitation to safe investment, and with satisfactory a 
business enterprise, suddenly financial distrust andfear have s 
every side. 


This depicts a strange condition of affairs to produc: 
Can it be, Mr. Speaker, that we 
ve not 
but wh 
financial wizards can precipitate an artificial panic, T 
the people’s panic; they disown it; it is presminentl; 


| man’s panic. 


MR. GOULD EXPLAINS THE 
Mr. George Gould, the-other day, upon his return fro 


PANIC. 


| to Europe, gave the New York World some informati 
| the subject of the panic. 


Mr. Gould said: 


To sum up briefly, 1 should very much dislike to be compelled t 
000,000. 


Well, so should I, gentlemen. 

I doubt very much if I could doit by Monday or Tuesday 

I am sure [ could not. 

Mr. BRYAN. He has got down to a common level. 

Mr. MCLAURIN. Yes; has got where the balance of | 
been all the time. 

The situation— 


Said Mr. Gould— 


ave 
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tremely bad. There will not be any improvement either until the 
“nan law is repealed or so modified as to restore confidence; and the 
ciers of the country ey lack confidence just now, and it is 
natural, too, that they should. foudonotwantsilver. I donotwantsilver 
Gold is the only honest and equitable currency for the people, and gold we | 


want 

It is not the people who want gold. Ideny that. It isnot the 
people who lack confidence. I know men just as patriotic as he, 
and who add infinitely more to our material wealth than Mr. 
Gould, who yet have confidence in their country and her insti- 
tutions. 

There have been some of the most remarkable arguments ad- 
duced upon the floor of this House in favor of a gold standard 
that I ever heard. But the gentleman from Florida [Mr. | 
COOPER] capped the climax, the other day, when he said that 
must destroy the gold which enabled these men from the 


| 
Sher 


fina 


we 


East to go down to Florida, for in Florida they depended for their | 


support upon a winter’s crop of Yankees. |Laughter.| 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, if you want to pluck the goose, 
you must feed him. Our staplecrops in South Carolina are cot- 
ton and corn. We have no Yankee goose feathers for our win- 
ter supply; but from my experience, brief though it was, with 
the 
feathers, but one that laysa goldenegg, and the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. COOPER] was right. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Speaker, I charge that even under this so-called make- 
shift silver has not had a fair chance. Isay thatsilver has been 


| by the debtor, the other by the creditor. 


| ingman, why does one of the gentlemen propose that si 


Florida hotels, they need not only a goose with plenty of | 
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lawful 


in coin, the principal of the original bond in 


the refunding bonds in coin. 


bond was payable 
money," and of 
Can it be that the astute holders of these securities, looking 
fourteen years ahead, through the demonetization of silver, pro- 
pose to become the *‘extortioners and repudiators” spoken of 
by Senator SHERMAN. There are two kinds of repudiation 
When gold becomes 
the only legal-tender coin, and its representative the only law- 
ful money, then all public and private debts become payable in 
gold. 


one 


POOR WORKINGMAN 


[tis refreshing to note how wonderfully tender these advocates 
of monometallism are of the poor ‘‘ workingman” who to 
buy in this **depreciated coin.” As long as it buys $1 worth of 
meat and flour, why is it not just as good as any other dollar? 
if they are sincere, and think it is such an injustice tothe w 

ver shall 
words, this 


é 


Ao 


be legal tender for all sums under $10? In other 


** poor workingman” they shed such tears over shall recsive his 
Saturday nights wages in this despised silver, but the interest 


n 
and principalof their bond shall be wrung from the sweat of the 
same workingman in gold. [Applause.] 

[ have been amazed to hear gentlemen attempt to justify the 
| demonetization of silver in 1873 and eulogize those who were re 
sponsible for it. Truly, it is a pretty sight: a sight to make 
| devils laugh. The lion and the lamb lie down t ther; their 





stabbed with a Brutus dagger in the house of those who, if plat- | 


forms amount to anything, ought to be its friends. 
A BRUTUS DAGGER FOR SILVER. 

The President says that under the operations of the Sherman 
act between May 1, 1892, and July 15, 1893, $54,000,000 of Treas- 
ury notes were put out, and $49,000,000 of them were redeemed 
in gold. Is it any wonder that the gold reserve is depleted? 
The law provides for the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of silver 
bullion each month, and for an issue of legal-tender Treasury 
notes against the same. 
and certainly coin is either gold or silver; yet silver was kept 
locked up in the vaults while the notes were redeemed in gold. 
And this in the face of the provision of law that ‘‘no greater or 
less amount of such notes shall be outstanding at any time than 
the cost of the silver bullion and the standard silver dollars 
coined therefrom then held in the Treasury purchased by such 


These notes are redeemable in coin, | 


The senior 
ator from Ohio| Mr. SHERMAN], the archetype of Republic:nism, 
spokesman of a Democratic Administration in the other end, the 
gentleman from Ohio[Mr. HARTER], the high priest of tariff 
reform, excusing Republican infamy in this end! The story of 
how this was accomplished has been told too frequently upon the 
floor of this House for me to now rehash it. I will simply say 
that the m:sses of the people believe that it ws done by fraud, 
and that President Grant did not know when he approved the 
bill that it struck down at a blow one-half of the money of the 
country; that at a stroke of the pen he doubled the debts of the 
people, with a corresponding increase in the wealth of the cred- 
itor class. 


voy 
swords are beaten into golden pruning hooks. Sen- 


DEMONETIZATION IN 1873. 


Last summer there went the rounds of the press the affidavit 
of one Fred. A. Luckenbach, setting forth the part Ernest Seyd 





notes.” 
PANACEA OFFERED. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] says: 

That we ought to extend to the national banks this privile ge of issuing 
circulating notes up to 100 per cent of their bonds deposited as security for 
their notes, 

* + Y - * * * 
The next thing to be done is this: I believe that, as prudent business men, 


we ought to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, | 


with the concurrence of the President, at any time, in any amount, and at 
any price, to sell ‘ 3-30" year 3 per cent bonds of the United States for two 
purposes: First, to maintain the parity of all the paper and coined money 
of the United States, and, second, to meet the debts of the United States as 
rapidly as they mature. This measure would forever maintain the credit of 
the United States, and yet I doubt whether, under its provisions, there would 
be iu the next twenty years #200 of United States bonds offered for sale by 
any Secretary. 

It is not hard to discover why this lack of confidenceon the 
part of these financiers. An issue of gold bonds payable in gold 
is the panacea offered; or else they propose to authorize the na- 
tional banks to increase their circulation to the full value of their 
bonds. Ineither case the remedy is at the expense of the pro- 
ducer, and there will be no increase in our currency except as 
these national bankers see fit. No money outside of national- 
bank notes and gold. In other words, as one of the speakers so 
forcibly said, ‘‘ put the gold of the world upon the auction block 
and sell it to the highest bidder.” Throw away as worthless for 
money our own silver that we may build up a system of credit 
money based upon gold and entirely within the control of the 
holders of gold. 

The farmers and laborers of this country have done their duty. 


The President says, ‘‘ Crops were never more plenteous,” and yet | 


financial statesmanship of the party proposes to borrow gold from 


played in the drama of demonetization; which [ give as follows: 
STATE OF COLORADO, County of Arapahoe, 

Frederick A. Luckenbach, being first duly sworn, on Oath deposes and 
says: | am 62 years ofage. I was born in BucksCounty, Pa. I removedto 
the city of Philadelphia in the year 1846. and continued to reside there un 


ss: 


til 1865, when I removed to the city of New York. In Philadelphia I was 
in the furniture business. In New York [| branched into machin and 
inventions, and am the patentee of Luckenbach's pneumatic pulverizer, 
which machines are now in use generally in the Ea rn part of the United 
States andin Europe. [now reside in Denver, having removed from New 


Tam well knownin New York i have been a member 
ll acquainted with many members of 
is Wyman. 


York two years ago 
of the Produce Exchange and am wt 
that body. Lam well known by Mr 
In the year 1865 I visited London, England,for the purpose of placing there 
Pennsylvania oil properties in which I was interested. I took with me let- 
tersof introduction to many gentlemen in London—among them one to Mr 


hrasti 


| Ernest Seyd, from Robert M. Foust, ex-treasurer of Philadelphia. I became 
well acquainted with Mr. Seyd, and with his brother, Richard Seyd, who, I 
|} understand, is yet living. I visited London thereafter every year, and at 


each visit renewed my acquaintance with Mr. Seyd, and upon each occasion 


became his guest one or more times—joining his family at dinner or other 
meals. 
In February, 1874, while on one of these visits, and while his guest for din- 


ner, I, among other things, alluded to rumors afloat of parliamentary cor- 
ruption, and expressed astonishment that such corruption should exist. 
in reply to this he told me he could relate facts about the corruption of the 
American Congress that would place it far ahead of the English Parliament 
in that line. So far, the conversation was at the dinner table between us 
His brother, Richard, and others were there also, but this was table talk 
| between Mr. Ernest Seyd and myself. After the dinner ended he invited 
me to another room, where he resumed the conversation about legislative 
corruption. He said: “If you will pledge me your honor as a gentleman 
not to divulge what I am about to tell you while I live, I will convince you 
that what I said about the corruption of the American Congress is true.” 
I gave him the promise, and he then continued: “1 went to America in the 
winter of 1872-73, authorized to secure, if 1 could, the passage of a bill de- 
monetizing silver. It was to the interest of those I represented—the gov 
ernors of the Bank of England—to have it done. 

*] took with me £100,000 sterling, with instructionsif that was not sufficient 





abroad to keep the governmental machinery in motion. 
BONDS PAYABLE IN GOLD. 


In less than fourteen years about five hundred and fifty million 
of our bonds became due. Our bonded debt wascontracted upon 
& currency basis, many of them costing the original holders 
from 40 to 70 cents on the dollar in gold. In the Fortieth Con- 
gress Senator SHERMAN said: 

Every State, without exception, has made its contracts upon a currency 
basis since the legal-tender clause. 

And again: 

If the bond 


bought the bond, he is an extortioner and repudiator. No bond or other 


overnment obligation was made payable in gold. The interest upon the 


XXV—36 


holder refuse to take the same kind of money with which he 


to accomplish the objects to draw for another £100,000, or as much more as 
was necessary."’ Hetold meGerman bankers were also interested in having it 
accomplished. He said he was the financial adviser of the bank. He said: 
**I saw the committee of the House and Senate and paid the money,and 
staid in America until I knew the measure was safe I asked if he would 
give me the names of the members to whom he paid the money, but this he 
declined todo. He said: ‘Your people will not now comprehend the far- 
reaching extent of that measure, but they will in after years. Whatever 
you may think of corruption in the English Parliament, I assure you I 
would not have dared to make such an attempt here as I did in your coun- 
try.”’ Lexpressed my shame to him for my countrymen in our legislative 
bodies. The conversation drifted into other subjects, and after that—though 
I met him many times—the matter was never again referred to 

Signed), FREDERICK A. LUCKENBACK. 
— and sworn to before meat Denver, this 9th day of May, A. D. 

(Signed) JAMES A. MILLER, 

Clerk Supreme Court 
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But this is foreign to the merits of the question, and is only 
alluded to in order to show what the people think. 


HONEST DOLLAR. 


The advocates of the gold standard are fond of the virtuous, 
the ‘‘ honest dollar.” We, too, believe in an ‘* honest dollar.” 
The ‘‘ honest dollar” is the silver dollar, the only metal through 
all these twenty years which has retained relatively the same 
proportion to the commodities which it would buy, through the 
manipulations of a dishonest gold dollar, which is always rising 
in value while the prices of the products of this country have 
steadily fallen and the debts steadily increased. 

The dollar is nothing but the representative of so much cotton 
or s0 much wheat, and the dollar of debt which was contracted | 
when one bushel of wheat equaled a. dollar is a dishonest dollar 
when it takes two bushels to pay the debt. [Loud applause.] 

"he House has been wearied with statistics, and I will give 
none, but content myself by appending tomy remarks tables dem- 
onstrating the truth of these statements: 

TABLE 1.—Showing relative values in years named 
Silver, | Wheat, Cotton, 
per per per 
| ounce. bushel. | pound. 
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| it costs 10 cents per pound in gold to lay itdown. An Amer 


bay. At 8&5 cents per ounce it costs him $8,500 in gold. He writes hi 
in Bombay on the arrival of the silver bullion to take it tothe mint 


| it coined into rupees and invest the product in cotton and ship it to 


His Bombay broker, on the arrival of the silver, obeys instructi 
after paying ~ per cent seigniorage for having it coined, received in 
$14.374 worth, which he invests in cotton and ships to Manchester 
arrival, counting first cost of silver, freichts, brokerage. insurances 
ian 
cotton, and, if he buys it from him, he will have to pay for itin g& 
sars: 

“Tam laying my cotton down from India at a cost of 10 cents per 
gold, and, other things being equal, 1 would prefer to patronize 
colonies.”’ 

Therefore, if an American sells, he must offer the same qualit 
price, or a better quality at thesame price. And the price at whi 
lishman can lay his cotton down from India 1s what enables him t 
price on our cotton. 

FREE COINAGE WOULD STOP IT. 


We will assume for the present that if we had free coinage of si 
an ounce of it would be worth #1.2929, and if it was, then 10,000 


| of it would cost 91.2929 in gold, and when sent to Bombay and co 


rupees and seigniorage was paid, would only give $14,374 worth ix 
the same as when the first cost Was 78,500, and there being no mor 


it would pay for no more pounds of cotton or bushels of wheat 
insurance, seigniorage, and brokerage being the saine in both eases. t 


| ence in the cost of the same amount of cotton would be the differen 


first cost of the silver; #8,500, at 10 cents per pound, would buy 85,00 
of cotton, but 85,000 pounds of cotton, the cost of the silverto pay 
was $12,929 would make it cost, laid down in gold, 15} eents per por 


| if wheat can be laid down from India at per bushel. when silve1 
| cents per ounce, when it would cost $1.2929 per ounce wheat laid d: 


India would cost $1.52 per bushel, and if it costs 15} cents a pound 


| per bushel to lay cotton and wheat down from India,then America: 


29 $1. 20. 20} | 

-14 ; 12 

- 11h . 8 . 103 

. 09 .f -11} | 

. Ol > . 074 

.83 7 07} | 

75 | ‘68 074 | 
January '. 1873.—Cotton in New York was 20} cents per pound; $1 in gold | 

bought 4.98 pounds 


Avgnst 16, 1893.—Cotton was worth 7} cents per pound; fl in gold would 
buy 135) pounds 


Our people remember the flush days when cotton was high and | 


they had plenty of money. They have pondered over these fig- 
ures, showing that wheat and cotton have gone down with silver, 
and have connected the twoin their minds. They have seen that 
in 1873, wheat, cotton, and silver steadily fell together, while gold 


staid at the high-water mark. They remember that in 1873. | 


when silver was $1.29 an ounce, wheat was $1.17 a bushel, and 
cotton, the king, was 20 cents a pound. They have connected 
these things in their minds, and have seen it take 4 pounds of 
their cotton to buy a dollar in 1873 under the double standard, 
and they see now that it takes 15 pounds of the same cotton to 
buy the same thing. 

The statistical abstract for 1892 fails to give the figures upon 
cotton for the years mentioned, but the figures on corn will illus- 
trate the point; and surely aman from South Carolina and Marl- 
boro County may even speak of corn in the presence of the Rep- 
resentatives of the great corn countries of the West, when in my 
county Mr. J. Drake had the honor of making the largest yield | 
of corn that was ever made in the world and was awarded the 
prize of $1,000 for raising 255 bushels on a single acre. 

In 1873 South Carolina had in corn 973,158 acres, and raised 
thereon 9,245,000 bushels, the value thereof being $8,690,300. 

In 1892 South Carolina had in corn 1,591,677 aeres and raised 
thereon 16,713,000 bushels, the value thereof being $9,526,000. 
Thus we have as between 1873 and 1892 an increase of over 63 
per cent, an inerease in bushels of over 80 per cent, with an in- | 
crease in value of less than 10 per cent. 

Mr. Speaker, no people ever bore with greater fortitude their | 
burden than the Southern people since the war. They recog- 
nized that as a conquered people, like the children of Israel, to 
“make bricks without straw” was a part of their fate. We can 
stand itno longer. By the eternal justice of an omnipotent Ged, | 
we will stand it no longer. [Loud applause.] 

IT IS ENGLAND'S SCHEME. 

When silver is worth 80 cents per ounce, it takes 600 grains 
of it to buy 23.32 grains of pure gold, the amount in an Ameri- | 
can dollar, or 25.84 grains of silver to one of gold. Now, sup- 
pose the United States under present pressure establishes a ratio | 
of 25 to 1, then she fixes the value of silver at 80 cents per ounce. 
England can buy it at that price, send it to her mints, and coin 
it into rupees at $1.46$ per ounce, and use the rupee to pay for 
wheat, cotton, rive, -and jute, thereby fixing the price of these | 
products. [ affirm, and will demonstrate mathematically, that | 
with free coinage, and the United States keeping silverat $1.29 
per ounce, our cotton would to-day be at 15 eents per pound. 

A GRAND EXPOSE. 


& pound of cotton or @ bushel of wheat of the same quality is of equal 
Value to the English whether they lay it down<¢rom India.or America. Sup- | 

ose a Manchester cotton spinner wants some cotton for his mill and wheat | 
or fleur on which to feed his — He writes to his London broker 
to bny him, say, 10,000 ounces of silver and to ship it to his broker at Bom- 


| 


and wheat would certainly be worth 15 cents per pound and $1.50 per 
* a” ae * * 
ASTONISHING STATEMENTS. 


A pound of cotton yarn of the same quality is of equal value to t} 
itant of China or Japan, whether spun in India or England, andas | 
money that would pay for 100 pounds of cotton yarn in England wo 
and pay for 136 pounds of yarn of the same quality in India, the Chin 


| Japanese merchants, being sensible men, bought their goods whe 


money would go farthest to pay forthem. (Willsome patriotic D 
bar the doors of the White House to the office-seeker until President ( 


| land can get thisidea into his mind? Theperpetuation ofthe party i: 


and the commercial supremacy of the nation depends upon it.) 

The result is that India im 1892 had in operation 8&8 cotton mills. r 
2,380,000 spindles, and built 8 more cotton mills during that year 
there are now 96 cotton mills in operation in India. as against 18 wh 
ver began to decline. These millsare ailspinning Indian cotton wit! 


| labor, fed upon Indian products, and the markets they supply take th 


of that much of the products of the English mills. The resultis tha 


| Snew cotton factories are being pushed to completion in India, the | 


cotton. mills were closed in a lockout for six months, and were it 
the cheap cotton and wheat that low silverenables them, at our ex} 
supply themselves, their condition would be much worse. 

What is the imperial Anglo-Saxon blood to do? Commerce, whe 
does not examine the color of the skin of those who best serve her 
Great Britain in 1890, after supplying her own 40,000,000 of home peo} 
cotton goods, sold to the rest of the world $352,529,975 worth of cotto 


| ucts: Is she going to sit still and see these yellow sons of Shem ro 


this her greatest industry, that has taken her more than three | 


| years to develop? Great Britain, who, when she first began the m 
| ture of cotton goods, passed a law that prohibited all of her citiz 


wearing any cotton goods not manufactured in their own countr) 
soon as-she captured India levied a tax on all cotton looms ther 
taxed them out of existence and gave the trade to her own people. a: 


| removed the tax until the discovery of the use of steam and Arkwr 


vention enabled them to manufacture better and cheaper goods t 
country in the world? 
Oh, no; itis not to the tunes of retreat that the British banner 


| Placed where it isfirst to kiss the rising sun on every meridian of th 
| face. Something must be done to retain this supremacy. The 


money lenders, while controlling the govermment, and suecessfully | 
in their owninterests, are bankrupting her farming and cotton man 
ing industries, and ‘‘a house divided against itselfean notstand.”’ H 
all her industries be made to strike the chord of prosperity in unis 
question. And let us see how the ingenious English mind approa 
subject: 

Parliament appoints a commission, of which Lord Hersehell wa 
man, to investigate and report. This commission has been gatheri! 
mation and studying the subject for more than eight months, and 


| cently reported, recommending: 


First. That the mints of India be closed to the coinage of silver |! 
vidual account. 

Second. That the Government buy silver bullion and coin it into 
at the mints of India, and sell the rupees at 32 a piece in gold. 

Third. That a tariff be levied on the importation of all silver int 
not introduced by the Government. 


A TERRIBLE RAID. 

Now each of these measures has a special service to perform. Fi 
stoppage of thefree coinage for individuals is to depress the value 0 
bullion and give the Government the control of the supply of rupees 
pence an ounce for bullion. the price quoted yesterday, thesilver in t! 
would cost the Government 20 cents, and if sold at.32 cents would gi 
Government 12 cents profit.on each rupee, or about 38 cents profit 
ounce she coined intorupees. Sixty percent profit should certainly be 


factory to the Government. Having made this sum herself, she ha 
| rupees over to her customers with a stamp on them authorizing sa 
| tomers topay their debts due her Indian subjects with these rupec: 
| valuation of a fraction more than47 cents per rupee. The aggrezatera 


upon India of the three invasions of Alexander, Pompey. and [.ucu 
rot cost India one-half the treasure that this measure will, if submit' 


| without a revolution. 


A tariff on the imports of silver shipped by individuals 
India will force Chinese and Japanese merchants te quit 
India mills and buy their cotton goods and yarns in Eng! 
This will bankrupt every cotton factory in India, and build 


tlie British factories. It will force India to export all of b 


cotton, and every bale that is so exported takes the place 0 
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American bale. Unless America comes to the rescue, it makes | as the party in power, will be a gentle phyr to ’ 
I nd mistress of the commercial world for the next century. | wh ‘ r in 1896 if we are unfaithful to th 
Sl} is accustomed to large transactions and unscru} 3 | tained in tl latform upon h we were cle 
where her financial interests are concerned, as shown by her leg- | might just as well attempt t vist a Western cy¢ 
is] yn in reference to factories in the American colonies, Lre- | wrong s tostem the tid 

and India. Were we disinterested spectators, we might That plank of the platfo vas as fe rv 
c our breath at the enormity of the scheme and plod on,.but i PLA) 
when all of our giant industries are bowing their towering W the Repu L le ’ » Sherma 
bh , and being stripped of their green leaves and vigorous | *)*“ a’ : rim t 
s] s, we cinnot fold our hands and idly float with the current. its s} an 4 beckaeen? 

se figures are studied atevery humble fireside in 1 South | 1 . y.a 































































































ery eye is turned upon this Congress, and gentlemen who | @™ 
ad “di free silver and so sudde changed front will have to rb y reemet 
-how these figures lie. They are not se ling petitions i 
e boirds of trade, but are doing some quiet watching l , 
ng on their own account. We understand thatthe differ- | with a s vi ; y 
etw *n the price of cotton in 1873 nd 1893 represents the | n protect f ai bbol : 
a ‘ce in a large d rree between bimet llism and mono- : : t 
I sm. That in the last cotton crop it represented the dif In ‘ ) © xX n rd fa 
f » between five hundred and twenty and two hundred mil- | Ing the to Maintain the p y of Meta ul N : 
Lic of dollars. Yes, gentlemen, our people under tand that Lal t t l oT e *and ra - r oO 
destroying one-half of our money doubles the purchasing power | the so South W i have been a thing of the past i | 
of other half always at the expense of the producer. never have resident of these | ; 
: | you Know lilt 
! VOLUME OF CURRENCY : 
a ‘ 2 RRENDERS 1 YALL § 
Now, Mr. Speaker. as to the volume of currency, a word: M L 
m . mirn | : % 66 4 sin Tie Mr. OSpea t y ‘ , 
The centleman from Ohio |Mr. HARTER] said that the volume at y —or 
, " : a great injt 
of curreney was of no consequence when you kept the standard > . 
of currency sound;” and cited the nations with a small per special L Bravelt 
. . . . rey VASHINGTO ) : 1 ruat ft Presiden , neo 
capita circulation as examples of greatest prosperity. The | Veen oie in Sal eee cas 
. 1¥Y his most heroic influence to ng about »speedy a ption of 
= gentleman told us all about Lycurgus [laughter] and seems pro- | yer repe 
foundly versed in classic history, but I will read a page to him. He has issued instructions to all of his cabinet office vat the 8 
; rr the report of the monetary commission, on pages 49 and 50, it says no more appointments made upon the recom n m of men in ¢ 
; in regard to contraction: sbout w se Vote upon the ver proble ther s any vubt 
He has gone even further, and has directed that the ‘ exte 
CAUSE OF THE DOWNFALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. courtesy whatever to any one in Congr inti it in 
\t the Christian Era the metallic money of the Roman Empire amounted { n the sliiv j uae 
to $1,800,000,000. By the end of the fifteenth century it had strunk to le rt I t W ipor ‘ 
than #200,000.099. During this period a most extraordinary and ba | ther day, and asked to have enforced certain laws adopted by t ast ( 
change took piace in the condition of the world. Population dwindled, and | #Tess r g to Indian yd Ww ir} 
eon ree, arts, Wealth, and freedom all disappeared. The people were re- | formed Secretary « i tha D 
duced by poverty and misery tothe most degraded conditions of erfdomand | action ipon the request of men in Cor sunt ert 
slavery. The disintegration of society was almost complete. The condi- repealed 
tions of life were so hard that individual selfishness was the only thing | _The Senator attempted to expla > cretary ha 
consistent with the instinet of self-preservation. All public spirit, all gen- the silghtest par sh 9 OF persona ) ‘ 
erous emotions, all the noble aspirations of man shriveled and disappeared | DUt the Secretary the interior 1 \ 
as the volume of money shrunk and as prices fell. tions, and there would be nothing done except the rout of t Ly 
“History records no such disastrous transition as that from the Roman | Ment until after the silver question was dis f 
Empire in the Dark Axes. Various explanations have been given of this en Mr. Speaker, if heroic treatment is to be ap; : 
tire breaking down of the framework of society, but it was certainly co- | )_ acl vel that’ 
incident with a shrinkage in the volume of money, which was also without ry heroes. Let us teach Mr. ( veland that we und: he a 
historical parallel. The crumbling of institutions kept even step and pace | the representatives of the people Loud app 
with the shrinkage in the stock of money and the falling of prices. All other rH PR ‘/BABLE RES . 
attendant cireumstances than these last have occurred in other historical : ‘ ; eee ee : : 
periods, unaccompanied and unfollowed by any such mighty disasters. } Mr. Speaker, ifthe greatinfluence and power of the | iv 
itis & suggestive « ncidence that the first glimmer of light only eame | jg to be used to strike down one-half of the metil money of th 
with the invention of bills of exchange and paper substitutes, through a try . 7 ak ; es ‘ i ; , 
which the scanty stock of the precious metals was increased in efficiency country, it 1s too de wr a price to pay for &@ party triumph na 
* But not less than the energizing influence of Potosi and ail theargosiesof | can only be regarded in the light of ar ional ¢ 
treasure from the New World were needed to arouse the Old World from its | In 1878 John G. Carlisle. now Secret \ the Treasury. said: 
comatose sleep, to quicken the torpid limbs of industry, and to plume the; ; . ° 
p leaden wings of commerce. It needed the heroic treatment of rising prices ‘ne le gtr gine, Serene Be eo ; 
to enable society to reunite its shattered links, to shake off the shackles of | conceive: O OMT OR * . : oun 
feu ism, to relight and uplift the almost extinguished torch of civilization. | One-half of the world’s metallic money by destroyin ne « 
Phat the disastersof the Dark Ages were caused by decreasing money and | Successful consummation of that conspiracy would be more 
ng prices, and that the recovery therefrom and the comparative pros- | the people of this world than war, pestilen snd famine 
rity W hi h followed the discovery of America were due to an increasing | That eloquent tongue is silenced by a Cabinet office 
ly of the precious metals and rising prices, will not seem surprising or ae iL ' . " ) 
bie when the odie functions of moner ave ccumsbered. Representatives like the gentleman from Tennessee | Mr. |] 
one’ reat instrument of association, the very fiber of social or- | TERSON| have suddenly found out that ‘‘ consister 3 th 
n, the vitalizing force of industry, the protoplasm of civilization, and goblin of the fool,” and gone to the other side. W 
ntial to its existence as oxygen is to animal life. Without money } hat t] i ee . és 
zation could not have hada beginning; with a diminishing supply it | tO! that the silver plank means nothing cate re I 
¢ nguish, and, unless relieved, finally perish.” | tering generalities.’ 
Pe a : y as | ‘op forme are : } Smee tn cat i 9 ae ; 
Our people are centuries ahead of the gentleman in his finan- | 5, : _— oe es ~ thing to get in on,” an ae 
cial theories, for they understand that a contracted volume of : c ee > ee a ‘is tees Ramentaes tohines 
Sole ma as -s : . ror ng to ge ut On. xe us be rave: tet s | 
; currency means a few very rich men and a nation of paupers. | 800° "4 ae a a ees 
3 [Applause.] Well does the histori: sii Che message of the President is a bitter disappointment 
LAA pplause. | aoes the nisvorian say: : , rree ; ww : 
; - ae ; ae . plete surrenderto Wallstreet. The issue is iniyand shar} 
a _ Tne conditions of life were so hard that individual selfishness was the only anne wary Tt i ll thatitis , 
if thing consistent with the instinct of seif-preservation. crawn. it 1S we thatit is so. 
st. Necessity will force the West and S h to unite, and then th 





It is easy tosee that after a man has made his fortune the less | gomination of the East in national affairs is gone foreve rm 
other people have the more highly prized and valuable are his ac- peopl ean not Bengaind eal Ahh Oe ted coninands sittert: 
cumulations. One ean well imagine in those days preceding | generalities.” The centleman from T ne ee [Mr. PATTE! 
the Dark Ages some learned and wealthy Roman senator enter- | Gon) r oniievus Low much ¥ eou ate Ne . York for } i 
taining his-colleagues with the same argument. Human nature sersotion tin ae We are . selina lian Jee Oe de -atetes tae n 
isever the same, and ‘‘ when self the trembling” balance holds | of \ @ Fast for ld Ria ae rendered tm tres rus fro ( d 
nterest, conscience, and judgment run near together. [Ap- | jnat; - mend ecarpet- ae tee Db it “6 no . our titude 
plause. } by becoming industrial serfs, to 1 n ture more ¢ l 
pS DANGER TO THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY Vanderbilts. 

; For the first time since the war, the Democratic party is in For thirty years we have tackled our ca o Eastern D 


] : : 
full possession of every department of the Government. The | racy; but this straw 
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im people recognize the fact that we are not responsible for thirty | force us to the great West, whose soul is fashione t) 
rs of Republican misgovernments, and are willing to give the | ness of her boundless prairies and mighty mountains—not con- 
De ocracy a fair trial. fined within the narrow rim of a gold dollar. 
Sut, Mr. Speaker, they will stand no deception upon the sil- It was the great common people in 1776, with ‘*confide1 "in 





Ver question. The recent revolt against the Republican party, | their country, whosecured our independencs from Great Br 
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The same people to-day are ashamed and humiliated at the ad- 
mission of the right and power of England to force upon us a 
fin:ncinl policy which enriches foreign security holders at the 
expense of our own people. The next thing in order is for some 
one to propose that these United States be annexed to the Do- 
minion of Canada. We are in exactly the same condition we 
were in 1876, except that now we seek to eliminate the tyranny 
of King Gold, instead of King George. Fifteen-sixteenths of 
our railroad lines are owned by British capitalists, and we 
have even more cause for discontent than we had then. Mil- 
lions are drained from us annually in interest and rents, and 


wants us to do something or else adjourn and go home. \W 
we do we should do promptly, and let the country know w! 
expect. There can be but one thing worse than inaction 
that is the unconditional repeal of the Sherman act. I for 
am prepared to stay here the balance of my term before | 
for unconditional repeal. 

Mr. Speaker, there times are not without their comp 
ing «dvantages. Discontentand agitation are the parent o! 
ress. The very air we breathe bears upon its bosom the res 


| discontent of the masses. 


what England failed to do with her sword she accomplishes | 
with her money. Are we to be forever a tributary province, | 
a puny, sickly baby, with spasms every time mother England | 


has hysterics? Let us rather clip the umbilical cord with a pair 


One thing more, and Iam done. I will not repeat the words of 
Mr. Ingalls concerning silver, so frequently quoted upon the floor 
of this House. 

Ex-Senator Ingalls, in a speech in the Senate February 15, 
1878, said: 

No people in a great emergency ever found a faithful allyin gold. Itis 


the most cowardly and treacherous of all metals. It makes notreaty itdoes | 


not break. It has nofriend it does not sooner or later betray. Armies and 
navies are not maintained by gold. In times of panic and calamity, ship- 
wreck and disaster, it becomes the agent and minister of ruin. No nation 
ever fought a great war by the aid of gold. On thecontrary, in the crisis of 
the greatest peril it becomes an enemy more potent than the foe in the field; 
but when the battle is won and peace has been secured gold reappears and 
claims the fruits of victory. 

In our own civil war itis doubtful if the gold of New York and London did 
not work us greater injury than the powder and lead and iron of the enemy. 
It was the most invincible enemy of the public credit. Gold paid no soldier 
or sailor. It refused the national obligations. It was worth most when our 
fortunes were the lowest. Every defeat gave it increased value. It was in 
open alliance with our enemies the world over, and all its energies were 
evoked for our destruction. Butas usual, when danger had been averted 
and the victory secured, gold swaggers to the front and asserts the suprem- 
acy 

The present situation is no exception. Gold has hidden its 
head in time of trouble and silver is at a premium instead of 
gold, as they predicted. I read an extract from the New York 
World, which certainly can not be accused of being friendly to 
silver. The occurrences were so exceptional that it may be well 
to recall some of them by way of illustration. 


It is not so long ago that apprehension was felt that the continued pur 
cases of silver by the Government would send gold toapremium. A hoard- 
ing of the yellow metal resuited in consequence. Last week, however, gold 
was actually Worth less than the Government promises to pay, or paper 
im hey, and even the discredited silver dollars commanded alarger premium. 

There was also witnessed during the week the anomaly of unprecedentedly 
heavy imports of gold with the rates of sterling exchange practically on the 
sume basis as When Europe took millions from this country. Bankers were 
enabled to import at the high rates simply because of the premiums com- 
manded by currency for local purposes. Ina comparatively short time be- 
tween $20,000,000 and #25,000,000 gold have been contracted for, no less than 
$13,000,000 having arrived during the week justclosed. Far and beyondevery- 
thing else was the premium on silver dollars, which served to bring out 
clearly the seriousness of the currency famine. It was not a pleasant thing 
to contemplate. 

Mr. Speaker, I favor the free coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 
tol. I am opposed to increasing the ratio, first, because we 
can maintain the parity at 16 to 1 as easily as at a larger ratio. 
U despise compromise. Brazen, impudent wrong and timid vir- 
tue are the parents of compromise. Second, because it would 
result in a shrinkage of probably $200,000,000 in the coin now in 
circulation, which would all have to be recoined. Third, be- 
cause just to the extent that the size of the dollar was increased 
there would be a contraction in the money metals of the world, 
and a corresponding increase in the debts. In other words, 
every man now owing a debt would be forced to pay in a dis- 
honest dollar, one that had appreciated in value, since the debt 
was contracted, in proportion to the increase in ratio. 

DUMPING GROUND. 


Unfortunately, we would not be the dumping ground for sil- 
ver. India coins at $1.374, France at $1.33}, and the United 
States at $1.29 per ounce. Therefore, it would cost from 4 to 
8 cents per ounce to ship silver here, besides depleting the cir- 
culation of the countries from which it came. 

But suppose that silver did come here. Would not our com- 
petitors, India and Egypt, be driven out of the wheat and cotton 
marketsof the world? Every buyer would come here to buy with 
silver, and how long could these countries stand a contracted cur- 
rency, with the markets of the world closed to their products? 
Would not the price of every American product be enhanced even 
in this debased coin, which is now selling at a premium in New 
York? Would not the clamor from their colonies force England 
and Germany to us, hat in hand, and we then realize that ‘‘iri- 
descent dre im “of international bimetallism, with which the gen- 
tlemin from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] taunted the advocates of 
monometallism. 

Mr. Speaker, I am glad the time for debate has nearly closed. 
The country has its eyesturned anxiously upon Congress, and it 


Our beautiful capital city has its wide avenues, its gran 
ble palaces. 

Back down the dim corridors of the past lie the ruins of 
great cities, the wrecks of mighty nations, perishing upo 


| shores of time because of the destruction of the homes o 
of silver shears, and assume the proportions of full manhood. 








people. The homesof our people are nowatstake. Oh, yen 
kinrs and wise financiers, | appeal to you, heed the war 
Belshazzar—feasted and intoxicated with the subtle ess» 


— er, the golden goblets from the temple of the Lord we: 


uted with the lips of the harlot. Belshazzar is a type. 


| the beautiful night came down over Babylon, and he de 


himself with music and feasting, there were strange lig 
the horizon line, but none noted them save the gloom, 
and these cilled them the watch fires of the army of the 


| Cyrus. Therearestrange lights now upon the horizon line 
| deep mutterings of a mighty storm, the fierce discontent 
| hungry people, come to us like a ery for help from out o 


night. Oh, my friends, will you heed the warning, wi 
listen to the voice of the people, or will you wait until a Dx 
strides into the judgment hall, and reads the doom of « ¢ 
nition and a mighty people? My friends let us rise abov 
tion, above party. In this hour of a nation’s supreme n 
us forget self and the fleeting present. Let us build wise 
that generations yet unborn will rise up and call us bi 
[Loud applause. } 

Mr. MCDANNOLD. Mr. Speaker, there is but a sin 
cuse needed for my intrusion into this debate. For man. 
I have listened in this House to speeches for and against ¢ 
governmental policies, and have yet to hear a single mem!» 
the dominant party take that stand upon the burning que- 
which has caused this midsummer gathering which I be!i 
due both tothe people from whom we receive our warrant 
that brave and courageous Executive from whom issued ou 
It may be that we of the Western prairies have lacked 
thing of the education which prevails in circles more dom 
by foreign culture. 

It may be that the eminent statesman and orator from 
land has gained through contact with older civilizations | 
sight into governmental policy denied to men who draw t! 
spiratien from cornfields and prairies of grain. But, sir, | 
do injustice to my own convictions and to the earnest be! 
my constituents did I fail to make stern condemnation 
sentiments by which one wearing the garb of my party s 
discredit the organization, and I make this at the opening « 
remarks that it may be taken as my text. 

The gentleman says: 

In conclusion, sir, I wish to state that as far as Iam concerned at 
ical era in the ney of our country, Iam not in the slightest cd: 
turbed or intimida by the glittering catchwords of political con 
lam guided by a purer and higherfaith. Nomatter what constru 
be placed on our plattorm, I believe in forever striking from the 
our political creed the superstitious folly that a nation grows ri 
portion to the amount of worthless money it can coin. In placeo! 
atry, I would plant high upon our altars, so that all mankind cou 
the inscription that we would as soon fall and perish as dishonor 


obligations upon which have been imprinted or emblazoned the e! 
the Republic. 


Now, sir, I presume that such assertions may please t 
and tickle the fancy of liberal paymasters of older lands. 
serve to excite laughter and derision of American insti! 
in circles where the divine right of kings is recognized. 
say forthe benefit of the gentleman who uttered these wor 
for the benefitof certain editors who have echoed them, tli! 
do not represent the opinions of that vast aggregation of ' 
phant Democrats who reversed political conditions in this : 
try last November. These sentiments smack of that spiri' \ 
tempted the Democracy in national convention to wors!|| 
discredited fetish of protection. : 

Let my answer stand for that better wisdom which yield: ¢ 
the popular demand for reform and gave no recognition t 
infamous policy of robbing the masses for the benefit 0 
classes. And as last fall the victory of right in convent 
was followed by a logical success in the national contest, 5° '' 
day there should be better possibility of Democratic service 
the people by calling to the attention of their Represents! 
certain facts which can not be gainsaid. Be 

I am of those who believe absolutely and unreserved!y 1% 
the capacity of this people for self-government. I am of those 
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who rejoice in the fact that.cliques have twice met with signal 
rebuke when seeking the overthrow of a statesman who dared 
to be right, and to serve the people through the Democratic or- 
even when timidity cast before him the possibility 


canization, 
0 Believing this, | ask Democratic Representatives on 


of defeat. 


this floor to examine the credentials they bear from their con- | 


stituents. Ispurn the insinuation that the Democrats of the 
nation indulge in ‘‘ glittering catchwords.” [Applause.] 

I know no higher and purer faith for a Democratic Repre- 
sentative than can be drawn from the expressions of their party 
platform. Nor dol believe, if it may be asked that those plat- 
forms, speaking the voice of the people, shall be construed solely 
by the representatives of national banks on this floor. We have 


had too much of that sort of construction from our friends on | 


the other side of this House. They made acontract between the 
people and the bondholders, specifically promising that a bond 


should be paid in ‘‘coin,” and then the modest national banker | 


eame forward with his construction that ‘‘coin” meant only 
gold. And now representatives of thesame class come here and 
ask that we show our patriotism and Democracy by allowing na- 
tional bankers to be once more our schoolmasters, and teach us 
the meaning of the simplest terms. 

No, sir; I come from a section where national bankers are not 
recognized as the most learned or patriotic men of the land. 
[have been sent here by a constituency who would resent the 
imputation that they went to a national banker for the double 
purpose of being fleeced and then educated. We have no hos- 
tility to national bankers, asbankers. Butour gorge rises when 
anational banker turns pedagogue and talks about evolution 
and human progress. Gentlemen have a tender regard for the 
proprieties on this floor when speaking of theirassociates. They 
carefully place a bit on their tongues when alluding to mem- 
bers of a codrdinate legislative body. But when referring to 
that higher power vested in the people, all restraints are cast 
aside and naught recognized save the right to indulge in sar- 
castic reference to all the people hold dear, and in sneers at ex- 
pressions which stand for the supreme deliverance of the na- 
tion's electorate. 

We are in this House representing the Democratic party of 
the nation. I donot believe there is a single member on this 
side of the House who would have been victorious at the polls 
had he been so bold as to denounce either the candidate or the 
platform of the Chicago convention. Holding this position we 
have at our hands a simple statement of our duty. We arecom- 
manded by the Chicago platform to repeal the Sherman law. 
We are called together in extra session for this purpose by a 
statesman who has never known an inclination to denounce the 
solemn expressions of his party as ‘glittering catchwords.” 
There is no chance for evasion of this duty save at the expense 
of the personal honor of each Representative thus guilty. 

The people have demanded that the Sherman law be repealed, 
and I am ready now, as I have been since the first day of the ses- 
sion, to vote unconditionally in accordance with these instruc- 
tions. But I ask those who signify their approbation of this sen- 
timent to withhold their expressions until they shall have had 
occasion to determine whether or not they will follow to the log- 
ical end of thisargument, and make thatfull performance of their 
obligations, than which less will be disobedience to the people’s 
demands. I can not sympathize with those gentlemen who quiet 
their consciences by a recognition of one portion of the command 
of the Chicago convention and tickle hostile influences by ignor- 
ing an equally binding clause in the same platform. 

I say I am willing to vote this moment for the absolute repeal 
of the Sherman law. But, thoughI willdo this asking no prom- 
ise of future legislation, I am forced to confess that I take this 
ground firm in the conviction that other legislation wiil be thus 
made more easy because of the union of men who look to the 
people, rather than to their personal employers, for a rule of 
conduct. 

| believe there is a fundamental principle underlying the de- 


mand of the Chicago convention for the repeal of the Sherman | 
I do not believe that demand rested on the beliet or | 
thought that the present money stringency might or could be | 
There have been scrambles for | 


iniquity. 


produced by this single cause. 
gold ever since Moses left the original monometallist at the foot 
of the mountain to build the golden calf for a perverse and ig- 
norant generation. There were panics in the money market 
even while the wonderful financier of Republican legislation 
was still obscure in the wilds of Ohio. 

_There was no Sherman law in 1873, nor had there been in 1857. 
Nor was it due to the nonexistence of a Sherman law in 1866 that 


this people escaped the consequences of an abnormal raising of | 


the rate of interest by the Bank of England upon the occasion of 
the panie resulting from the failure of the banking house of 
Overend, Gurney & Co. But, sir, there was a fundamental truth 
underlying this demand nevertheless. 


We have been instant in season and out of sexson in following 
that lead and in presenting to the people the ground of the faith 
that was within us. We have demonstrated to the entire satis- 
faction of a majority of the people of my State that unnecessary 
taxation is unjust taxation. We have insisted that the Govern- 
ment had no just power to exercise its fiat for the purpose of 

| distributing the products of human activity applied to natural 
opportunities. We have denied the just power of the Govern- 
ment to place wealth or value of any kind in the pockets of one 
class by the exercise of its fiat. We have gained the pcople’s 
assent to the affirmation that whenever by its fiat the G rn 
ment adds to the wealth of an individual or class it by that act 
takes unjustly from another individual or ela n amount equal 
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| manding the return of the Government to its original principles 
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ion sinee Grover 


been heedless of the discussion of the fiscal quest 
Cleveland dared lead his party aright in 1888. 










to the improper gift. 

Standing upon this ground, the people dominated the Chicago 
convention. There was no terror of a financial panie. Th 
were not actuated by fear lest their banks might break and li 
them with no means of paying their board bills. They were not 
a flock of geese terrified by one of the Ohio tinancier’s 
crows. [Laughter.] They were rather an educated people de- 
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and the assumption by the Democracy of a leadership logical as 
the teachings of Democracy’s founder. To-day, sir, there are 
none so poor as to do reverence to this silver law to which our 
opponents pledged their continued support during the entire 
campaign which resulted in a Democratic victory last November. 

The charge of the Democratic platform has been confessed 
and Republicans vie with those who have never supported the 
infamous measure in demanding its repeal. But there is this 
difference: Democrats ask that this law shall be repealed be- 
cause it is fundamentally opposed to the principles of their purty. 
They believe it as wrong and unjust for Congress to purclinse 
the entire product of silver mines as to pile in Government ware- 
houses the product of field and farm that their price might be 
enhanced thereby. Many also understand that all such sense- 
less efforts to influence trade and production will inevit:bly 
work ruin to the people. It required little study or knowledge 
of economic truths three years ago to prompt the prediction that 

















We of the West have not | called precious metals. 


the effect of the Sherman law would be to diminish the relative 
value of the white metal. 

The same unvarying law governs in all things. Letit be en- 
acted that the Federal Government will purchase 90 per cent of 
all the wheat produced in this country and piice it in Govern- 
ment warehouses, and the immediate effect would doubtless 
an advance in the selling price of the commodity. There would 
have beén created a new demand for which no immedixte sup- 
ply would be available. But the contrary would appear when 
one harvest hand passed and the Government purchases were 
piled upon last year’s crop. The visible supply would be con- 
stantly increasing and the selling price as constantly diminish- 
ing. 

This, however, is not the fundamental principle upon which 
we base our opposition to the Sherman law. We understand 
that, under its provisions, the Government is doing for one ¢ 
of producers in this country what it neither does nor cin do for 
all others. It gives by its fiat value to one class in offering an 
extended market for their commodities. It is no answer to this 
proposition to say that the effect of the law has been contrary to 
this. That was the intent of those who accepted the law in place 
of another from which they sought the same result. And the 
effect upon the general prosperity is the same, since every dol- 
lar lost by the Government in the continuing decline in the rela- 
tive value of silver must be borne by the people at large. 

It is only an illustration of that principle, which must be 
iterated here perhaps for years, that the Government which 
gives by its fiat wealth to one class by that act robs all other 
classes. Nor is itan answer to this proposition to say that we are 
not to be influenced by whatever may be the indirect result of 
our action regarding the finances. I have been surprised to h: 
from men known all over the country as opponents of protective 
tariffs—and they argue that all tariffs are protective—that al- 
though it may be true that by reéstablishing the free coinave of 
| Silver we by that act bestow wealth upon the mine owners, it 
does not follow that we must refrain from the act because this is 
an incident to a necessary exercise of the legislative power. 

Let me tell these gentlemen so arguing that they are on the 
wrong side of the House. They should join their friends in the 
ranks of protection. And let me remind them that the discus- 
sion of the principles of protection has gone so far as to have 
created a strong demand all over the country for theentire abo- 
lition of the system which forces such absurdity into our legisla- 
tion. It is for those thus arguing to demonstrate the necessity 
for the addition of the legal-tender element to either of the so- 
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But I am asked if I am opposed both to the purchase of silver 
by the Government, and—if my argument is to be followed to | 
lis logical c mel sion—am also opposed to its admission to the 
mints upon any 
faith a t 
anything to r 
The answer 
tions. 

There was signal failure attending the attempt to coin a cer- 
tain amount cf silver per month. ‘The added use did not com- 
pensate for the rapidly increasing supply, and silver decreased in 
relative price. The attempt to bull the market under the Sher- 
man law was equally a failure. 
the ways. It might have been difficult to attract public atten- 
tion had the relative value of the two metals been maintained 
within a small fraction. With but 4 or 5 per cent difference 
between the value of the commodity in the gold and silver dollars 
it mig 
people 
of the 


} 
” 
uss 


or maintain the parity of the two met 
condi- 


tore 
s revealed in a simple statement of existing 


could well afford to be robbed of that difference in favor 
mine owners because of the advantages to arise from a 


ste dily increasing volume of circulating medium to keep pace | 


with increasing production. It might have been argued with 
much foree to those who appreciate the constantly increasing 
command of accumulated wealth over future production that by 
this act the producers of the country would be in a large degree 
protected against the encroachments of combinations of capital. 

But, sir, that argument falls to the ground in the face of the 
silver market of to-day. It fails to convinee thoughtful men 
when it demands that mine owners shall receive 100 cents for 
less than 58 cents. 
happy incidents of the operation of an unjust law that the peo- 
ple have received an object-lesson well worth all itscost. There- 
fore, sympathizing, as I do, with those who demand that the 
people be furnished by the Gevernment with a larger volume of 
money, I am as sternly opposed to the further coinage of silver 
asa means of maintaining its parity with gold as [ am to its 
further purchase under the Sherman law. 
this 
is opposed to this scheme. 
old methods whose failure has led to present conditions. 

{ understind, sir, that value resides largely in use. I hold to 
the unvarying action of the law of supply and demand. That 
this law applied equally to money as to commodities was fully 


appreciated by the friends of ‘‘ honest money,” whose spokesman 
confessed from his seat in the United States Senate, ‘“‘It was 


our policy as the war progressed to depreciate the value of 
United States notes,” and who then proceeded to show that the 
dominant political party at that time understood the operation 
of this law by explaining that they did the most natural thing— 
they simply took away one of the uses of the greenbacks issued 
at that time. And the same gentleman afterwards showed once 
more that he fully appreciated the value of this law as applied 
to finance when he led his party in the opposite direction and 
‘‘ appreciated ” the greenbacks after the war had closed by secur- 
ing to them even more than their old functions. 

| make this reference, not because there is necessity to demon- 


strate the existence and universality of this law, but that the | 


gentlemen on the other side of this House need not challenge the 
acumen of their patron financial saint by denying that such alaw 
ean apply to money, which isnot a commodity but merely a crea- 
tion of law. 

And in passing it may be well to offer still another proof that 
this law is always appealed to when the people are to be de- 
frauded by those gentlemen who avow themselves the sole de- 
fenders of *‘ honest money.” The world hasseen of late the result 
of depriving silver of one of its former uses. Concealed in the 
cunning compromise devised by the same gentleman who avowed 
that it was his party’s purpose to depreciate the value of the 
money paid to the nation’s defenders ‘‘ as the war progressed,” 
the comp ete demonetization of silver as a money metal under 
the Sherman law destroyed one of its uses. 

The price of the white metal temporarily rose during the first 
months, but more rapidly declined when the true inwardness of 
the scheme had become patent te the people. Silver had been 
deprived of one of its uses and its value, and selling had declined 
in accordance with the law of supply and demand. There is no 
ground upon which these acts may be defended by attributing 
to the gentlemen responsible for them a lack of knowledge. 
Their spokesmah has told the wor'd in a single sentence that 
ignoranee cin not be made a cloak for his actions. These men 
will never be sent by an enlightened and conscientious jury toa 
lunatic asylum. 

Having, then, destroyed the parity of the two metals in the 
very actin which it was —— pretended that the parity 
was to be maintained, and having done this by acunning follow- 
ing of an economic law once before employed for the plunder of 
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atio, how shall we who accept the Democratic | 
nd bind ourselves as the accredited agents of the people do | 


| silver 
| possible difference 


| way the nation disch 


r . | 
We have come to a parting of | 


ht have been held by some with a show of truth that the | 


It has, in my judgment, been one of the | 


I find warrant for | 
position in the simple fact that every principle of sociology | 
Nor are we left to a continuance of | 
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the people and the enrichment of monopolists, why may no 
same law now be put into operation for the purpose of rest 
| the des troye d parity in the « nly possible way open to i 
gent legislators by taking also from the yellow metals it 
function, leaving both on a parity of use as me 

I would coin for all who desire metal money 
upon any ratio that may be acceptible 
and would then remove from al 
aw fixed date the legal tender quality. Contracts made i 
ful money and legal tender” shou! d be disch irged in tl 
irged its obligations to the soldi 
sailors during the war. Contracts made in other 
be discharged in accordance therewith. [Applause. 

From and after the date named no coin should be recciy 
the Government in payment of any dues; none should lx 
by the Government forany debts and demands. But [ wo 
one single exception, that the Government shall have t! 
lege of paying every dollar of its interest-bearing obligat 
coin. No Republican friend of ‘ honest money ” shallever r 
the finger of ignorant scorn at me and say that T would 
the conditions of a contract. That crime shall, so.far 
action is concerned, always remain affixed to the Repu 
party of the nation, and toit alone. It has well earned t! 
tinction. Letno one compete for the infamy. [Applaus 

No, sir; I would pay every dollar of the nation’s interest 
ing bondsincoin. That is the language of the existing cont 
True, it was a contract made ex post Jacto for the benefit « 
bondholder, as was also confessed by the Republican {i 
saint. And it is well toremind those gentlemen*here \ 
glibly mouth the words “‘ honest money ” that the greatest | 
cal crimes of the century have been those which lie at th 
of their class. They devised the infamous legislation 
gave the soldier rags while providing refined gold for the g1 
money lord. [Applause.] 

It was their crime that paid a million soldiers the m 
the country, and then depreciate d its value by act of Cons 
lt was their idea of political and financial honesty under 
the people saw anarmy, returning victorious, forced to pay 
times the amount of the debt contracted in the conduct 
war. And yet, sir, [ would pay this debt in coin. We wi 
them to the contract, and heartily enjoy their ravings as \ 
der them the coin of the bond, and refuse them that for 
they even now exchange the yellow metal at a discount. 
plause. | 

Snap cameras will be in demand when Mr. Pluto finds |} 
denied the derided greenback if the country should, for on 
sist upon the full performance of a contract made for his | 
Possibly the time will come. It most surely will if we 
the only possible method of restoring the lost parity | 
these two metals. And then, possibly, the country n 
cover that something better is expected of the members « 
gress than an attempt to interfere with laws of trade o 
stituteth eir enactments for the law of supply and den 
determining the exact ratio of any two or more comm 
with each other. 

Of course, the friend of ‘“‘honest money” will now be : 
lest we lose all chance of settling that most senseless 0! 
bugs, the balance of trade. Hewill demand, ‘‘How will y: 
the balance of trade”? The answer would be comprehen 
an intelligent a a primary school. It may have to b 
trated to the frightened defender of ‘“‘honest money.” It \\ 
make it any more difficult to export gold for these alley 
ances if we cease to hoard it as a false basis for our circ 
medium. If that pile of idle coin in the Treasury were 
into the channels of trade it might flow to foreign countr 
back again in a constantly moving tide and never dis 
relations of commodities in this country if it possessed no 
tender quality here. 

It is the most absurd of all propositions that we are en 
export gold by a policy which locks up the entire pro 
more than three years in the vaults of the Treasury. It 
comprehension that sane men should propose to incr 
hoard at a time when the money market is in such ast 
laws are broken every day with impunity lest their ex: 
increase the panic caused by an attempt to maintain a sys: 
‘honest money,” under which the Government promises 1) 
possible and then wonders that the people are periodic.l|5 
stricken when they discover the fact. [Applause.] 

And I shall be confronted with still another ery from th: 
erns of the bankers. They will declaim against the dang 
being reduced to the level of silver-using countries. 5!', 
people of thisgeneration have learned lessons in finance th:\! 
not come from men with bank accounts. They recall th 
that the most gigantic war of history was carr ied to asuccess 
conclusion without the use of coin. They remember that 
were established the words of Democracy’s founder, ‘Tre 


e commo 


both go 
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Gentlemen have risen on this floor and demanded another at- 
t ttoperformtheimpossible. Yetthecry of allis that conti- 
dence sh l be restored. L ‘ < th t peop shall h ‘ 
im! diat relief. Th y kn yw that relief shall only.come as th 
result of restored confidence. I look upon this peop s capablk 
of self-government. That assumes their capacity to determi: 
the right from the wrong, the attuinable from the unattaina 
[ ieve the people have learned that the Republicin prophet 
spoke correctly when he siid in the United States Senat ‘No 
coin reserve. however large and cirefu guarded, can resist the 
stress of adverse trade and panics.” Knowing this, they look 


wil 1 disfavor upon the p oposition to mike them once more 
} I nd their resulting horrors in a vain attempt to perform 
the admittedly impossible. 


| have not sought to delay this discussion by flowers of 


spec 
T ve simply pointed to th easiest po sible way O t of h 
present difficulties. Long ago a Democrat, honored in his ti 
and revered in ours, said: ‘‘Smite the rock of public credit and 


there shall flow a stream that will give life to all your indus- 
tries.” I appeal to this House, controlled by men revering the 
heroes of the past, to legislate in the interest of the people, 
even if for a moment they hurt the feelings of some banking 
legislator. There is no necessity for increasing the volume of 
the circulating notes of the banks. Those notes are the evi- 
dence of a banker’s debt, They draw interest so long as the V 
are in the hands of the people whose indorsement makes them 
acceptable. 

Now, sir, we ask that the people be allowed the same privi- 
lege. Let them have the same privilege that has been so freely 
accorded to one favored class. Read the provisions applicable to 
the notes of national bankers. Accord them to the people and 
there will be little difficulty in settling economic questions 
For myself I would say, sir, that if you will pass a law that will 
enable me to draw interest on my debts you may pile the tarifi 

} 1 I will call you blessed. [Applause.| 





, 
A 





mountains high, an 


more you mike the coat cost that my tailor will charge to me, 
the greater will be my debt and the larger my revenue. But 


does someone say that privilege can not possibly be enjoyed by 
everybody. ThenI answer that itshould not beenjoyed by an; 

body, nor can it be without a resulting burden on every other 

prodr.cer in the land. 

To one other objection that will likely be urged against ths 
plan outlined in my remarks and to be presented to this House 
by my friend from Ohio, I will address my closing words. It 
will be said that the notes thus issued will rest solely on th« 
faith and credit of the Government. It will be said that they 
will be simply fiat money and with no “‘ intrinsic” value. Stand- | 


ing here where thirty-one years ago greed higgled for the pri 
of patriotism and produced one money for the bondholder and 


another for the soldier, I freely admit the assertion. 
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attack upon t 


there is no pla 
s>animudvers 
p ‘ejuak e 


ations of c 


district such ¢ 





banks and 
col stituents 


I want nothing in this life that shall be strengeror outlast the | and 


authority of this Government. I believe that what was good 
enough and strong enough to protect the flag and preserve in- | 
violate this nation,is strong enough and good enough to transfer 
our commodities in times of peace as well as of war. I look for 
no hand to shake if its owner desires to provide against the pos- 
sible disruption of this Government. [or i believe that flag wil] 
float through all time and greet eternity at its coming. [Ap- 
plause.}] if we shall be guided in wisdom towards an advance 
step in the evolution of economic science it shall float over no 
land in which subjective slavery has taken the place of objective 
slavery. . : 

We fought a long war, and at its close the shackles fell from 
the hands of 4,000.090 of black men. That was a war in which 
bullets sped and blood flowed. We are on the eve of a greater 
contest. It is ours to see that ballots take the place of bullets, 
and thatthe only quickening of the flow of human blood shall be | 
that which warms the hearts of 65,000,000 of freemen relieved 
from the intolerable burdens of a financial system in which are 
mbedded the absurdities and follies of ages. [Applause.] 

_Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, it had not been my inten- | 
tion to address this House at so early a day in the session, but 
the exigency of the hour, the emergency of the situation, must 
be my excuse, if any be needed. 

The second article of the Federal Constitution, in its third 





I should be recr 
to allow my voice t 
[ do, who op 


His prop! was only half correct 


men,from North, § 


credit, and the maintenance 
| solvent nations of thi 
The issue is abov 


country, and the 
vote to check 
pent-up agony of the 
And, sir, I 
State—Mass ich 
the fight with every 
New York. 
The gentleman from Colorado said that the 
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mining States went West ‘‘under the protection of a law that 
had been upon our books since the days of Washington, Hamil- | 
ton, and Jefferson.” ‘The gentleman, it would seem, supposed | 
that the act of 1792 remained in force until 1873, and he over- 
looked the act of 1834, 

The invocation of the names of our Revolutionary patriots is as 
out of place as the constant allusion to the dollar of the daddies. | 
He had forgotten, too, that the framers of the Federal Constitution 
were hard money men. The power given to Congress in the 
great written instrument of 1787, ‘‘ to coin money,” means, as I 
interpret it, the power to coin honest money, money which will 
stand the test of the melting pot, money which is worth as much 
after it is melted into bullion as its face value stamped upon the 
coin represents it to be worth. The words *‘ to coin money” 
were not intended to grant the right to coinsilver dollars worth 
50 cents in silver, supplemented by 50 cents of fiat money. 

I listened to the speech of the silver orator,the gentleman 
from Nebraska, with admiration and regret, for I admire his 
charm of utterance and the courage of his convictions while I 
regret that eloquence and ferver, fancy and the imagination 
should supply the lack of logic and the cold substratum of fact. 

We have had graceful applications of the stories of the Punic 
hostages, and of the drummer boy of Marengo who could not beat 
a retreat, but nothing is said of the calmer, colder side of his- 
tory which deals with the rise and fall of prices, and the increase 
ordecrease of wages; that greater branch of history which treats 
of the progress of civilization rather than of the warrior and 
the tented field, and from which are derived many of the induc- 
tions of political economy. I do not blame the silver advocates, 
as the cruel logic of experience is against this visionary scheme, 
and they would have scanned the pages of the Past in vain. 

If a bimetallist be, as defined by the president of the American 
Bimetallic League, one who wants the unlimited coinage of gold 
and silver, then I am not one. 

Without an international agreement bimetallism becomes 
simply silver monometallism, and, believing such international 
agreement impossible, I am in favor of a single standard of 
value, and that standard gold. I believe that there can be but 
one universal measure of value, but one ultimate medium of ex- 
change. 

l agree with the report of the special commission of the Aus- 
trian upper house, wherein it is said: 

In every age there is some metal dominant in the history of the world, 
which forces its way with elemental strength in the face of any public regu- 
lation, and in our day gold is that metal. 

And it was so as far back as the reign of King Solomon, for 
we are told in the Book of Kings— 

And all King Solomon's vessels were of gold and all the vessels of the 
house of the forest of Lebanon were of pure gold; none were of silver; it 
was nothing accounted of in the days of Solomon. 

And again: 

7... the King made silver to be in Jerusalem as stones * * * for abun- 
caance. 

The commercial price and the coinage value of the standard 
metal must coincide, and gold fulfills that test. 

Gold is a proper standard by reason of its intrinsic value and 
its light proportionate bulk. It is, as Andrew Jackson said in 
one of his messages, both sound and portable. But silver, on 
the other hand, is so cumbersome and bulky that the people do 
not want it and will not use itfor large payments, and because of 
its constant fluctuation and enormous overproduction it is no 
longer fitted to be a measure of value at any ratio, be it as 27 tol, 
28 to 1, or even 33 to 1. 

Our people, when needing actual cash, prefer gold and paper | 
symbols, either representative of gold or backed by the credit | 
of the Government. They have no use for heavy silver coins, as | 
is shown by the fact that only 56,223,989 silver dollars are in 
circulation, while $363,108,461 lie untouched in the vaults of the 
Treasury. Were silver dollars coined of intrinsic value they 
would be about twice as heavy as our present cart wheels, and 
in quantity could be carried by the ordinary citizen only in | 
handbags and handecarts. [Laughter.] 

The proposition to coin silver dollars at the ratio of 20 tol is | 
untenable. It is no more right to call 70 cents 100 cents than it | 
is to call 50 cents 100 cents. The dishonesty and deception are | 
there in both cases. There is but aslight difference in the grade | 
of the offense.. 

The Chicago platform declares that— 


The dollar unit of coinage must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable 
value or be atijusted through international agreement, or by such safeguards 
of legislation as shall insure the maintenance of the parity of the two metals 
and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the markets and in the 





payment of debts. 
At that time, in June, 1892, it looked as though an international 


bimetallicagreement were possible. The result, however, of the 
Brussels International Monetary Conference demonstrated the 
impossibility of coming to such an agreement in face of the 
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opposition of every great European power; and since the def 
of the bimetallists at that conference their prospect of fine! < 
cess his been dimmed by the secession of the last great 1 
ing silver-standard country—India. 

An adjustment through international agreement is, th 
at least for many years to come, out ofthe question. The 
unit of coinage is not of equal intrinsic value, and cin 1 
until the proper ratio be «dopted—27.74 to | to-day—an 
altered with each fluctuation of the market value of silver. 

Every dollar is of equal exchangeable value with every ot 
dollar, as is demonstrated by the continuous and rapidex: 
for gold of the Treasury notes issued against the silver bi 
Of course, the plank must be reid as a whole, and, interpret 
that way, it pledges the party to maintaining the equal pow: 
every silver dollar with every gold dollar in the markets a: 
payment of debts. Strictly speiking, at the present rate of 
duction, it is beyond the power of :ny legislation to maint 
ver at parity, or, in other words, at $1.29 an ounce. 

To maintain by trusts or other artificial means the price o 
commodity, says Ottomar Haupt, it is an indispensable c 
tion of success that overproduction be avoided. Excessiv: 
duction is not avoided by the mine-owners, and this furn 
an additional reason why international bimetallism is im) 
cable. With improved machinery the annual output of silver is 
increased ata lesser outlay, and this, too, with acontinuous!) 
ing market. Figures do not lie, and they prove that concur 
with the fall in the market price of silver there has been a 
increase in production. The product of 1892 was some 157,535 
ounces, as against an annual average of 78,766,000 ounces for the 
quinguennium from 1876 to 1880. 

Although it is sought to discount the action of India b 
ing at the administrationof Mr. Gladstone, and by the asse 
that Mr. Balfour will some day come into power and undo a! 
has beendone, we may, I think, learn profitably one or twoo)): 
lessons from the experience of England in the Kast. 

The great lesson taught is the absolute necessity of a fixed or 
stable rate of exchange, and that with silver there can | 
permanent rate of exchange. A fall of 1 penny changed a 
plus in the Indian budget to an alarming deficit. 

Owing to the fluctuations in exchange, taxation could not bx 
adjusted. The merchants of India complained bitterly of | 
injury to trade. The European officers whose salaries were | 
in rupees were in distress because of the loss on their r 
tances. And driven to extremity,Sir David Barbour, the | 
cial adviser to the Indian Government, and astaunch bimet 
was forced to advise the stoppage of free coinage. 

Delay was ruining India, and the silver standard intro 
into her subject country by Great Britain before the d». 
Clive and Warren Hastings was forever abandoned. <A: 
must be-noted that this course was found imperative in a. 
try where the whole of the great internal trade of 300,000, 
pone is carried on by the actual transfer of coin from hi 

1and, there being no system of payment by check or draft. 

Let us take the experience of another silver country. I: 
ico the shifting from the silver tothe gold standard in exch 
makes the consumer pay 10 per cent more than he ought 
for imported goods, while the exporter of Mexican product: 
about 5 per cent through the charge made by the banks fo 
verting the exchange into Mexican currency. 

On the other hand, to use the words of Mr. Robert Har: 

Between effective gold standard countries there is a fixed par of e 


which does not vary beyond the narrow limit of the cost of trans 
money from one country to the other. 


‘* But,” say the silver leaders, ‘‘ never mind about exc! 
We do not care for England or Germany or France. What, \ 
upon England to fix the ratio for us? Let us build a Chines 
wall around our country and defy the outer world.” These: 
tlemen, Mr. Speaker, do not seem to understand that w 
any foreign trade or commerce. They do not know thatin poi 
of fact the great bulk of the world’s commerce is conduct: 
seven ports, of which New York stands second, coming bet 
London and Liverpool. We can not consume our wheat or cor! 
or cotton, and unless the crops of our farms and plantations « 
and diminish beyond conception we must continue to rely in | 
upon the export of our cotton and breadstuffs. 

London is the settling house for our foreign trade, pract\: 
the clearing house of the world, and it will so remain in spit 
allusions to the Cobden Club and the battles of the Revol 
Were free coinage to be established, the eventual loss thr 
fluctuating exchange to our planters and farmers, to our m 
packers and manufacturers, would amount to millionsof do!’ 
not for one year alone, but annually for all time. [Applaus 

What would happen upon the passage of a free-coinage «': 
We should lose all our gold at once. The $187,000,000 in gu: 
coin and gold bullion in the Treasury would be immediate'y 
drawn out, and gold payments would be stopped. Many, if nut 












1], the banks in the country would suspend payments. All our 

ities held abroad would come tumbling back. Every one 
would rush in panie-stricken haste to exchange silver for gold. 
Coined silver would be poured in from India, where a billion five 
hundred millions have just been turned loose;- from Mexico, 
where it has already dealt its paralyzing blow, and the uncoined 
silver would pour in from every country of the civilized or semi- 
jjvilized world; we should be compelled to buy gold to settle 
ur balances, as we did during the civil war—and instead of hav- 
lost some forty or fifty millions of dollars within three years, 
uld lose hundred of millions of dollars within afew weeks. | 






we 8D 
The silver men would destroy at one fell blow all our present | 
system of finance, and they have no other scheme to present be- | 
vond the free coinage of silver. Nor have they any thought of | 
the morrow. They seem to think: 


The present moment is our own; 
The next we never know. 

For the sake of trying a new evolution in the way of experi- 
mental finance, these admirals of the white would sink the whole 
ship of state. ‘ 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to call attention to only two acts in the 
somewhat complex history of our coinage legislation—the gold 
bill of 1834 and the coinage bill of 1873—for I consider those 
measures the most creditable and the wisest of our financial leg- 
islation. Prior to 1834 gold had been undervalued by the over- 
valuation of silver, and as a consequence much of the more pre- 
cious metal had fled the country. The then situation was summed 
up by Senator Benton of Missouri: 

A creat amount of gold, both foreign and domestic, is now waiting in the 
country to see if Congress will raise gold to its fair value. If so raised, the 
gold will remain and enter into circulation; if not, it will immediately go off 
to foreign countries, for gold is not a thing to stay where it is undervalued. 

And Mr. Benton submitted a resoiution for the appointment 
of acommittee to report what alterations were necessary to be 
made in the value of the gold coined at the mint, so as to check 
the exportation of that coin and to restore it to circulation in the 
United States. 

Mr. Benton believed in the axiom of Sir Thomas Gresham, the 
money broker of Edward VI, that— 

Bad money drives out good money. 

In the following June the famous gold bill fixing the ratio of 
16 to 1 was passed by overwhelming majorities in both Houses, 
and Mr. Benton thus happily pictures the result: 


The good effects of the bill were immediately seen. Gold began to flow into 
thecountry through all the channels of commerce; old chests gave up their 
hoards; the Mint was busy, and in a few months, and as if by magic, a cur- 
rency banished from the country for thirty years overspread the land and 
gave joy andconfidenceto allthe pursuits of industry. * * * The instinc- 
tive feeling of the masses told them that money which would jingle in the 
pocket Was theright money for them; that hard money was the right money 
for hard hands, that gold was the true currency for every man that had any- 
thing true to give for it, either in lator or property; and upon these in- 
stinctive feelings gold became the avidious demand of the vast opera- 
tive and producing classes. 


Practically this law was the establishment by the United States 
of the gold standard after its initial trial of silver for forty years. 
Silver then went out of general circulation—from 1853 to 1862 


there were no silver dollars in circulation—and so it remained | oyr coinage legislation stopped right there the country would 


until the coinage act of 1873 made the law conform to the ex- 
isting state of things by formally and explicitly demonetizing 
sliver. 

This much-abused law of 1873 has,ever since 1876, been de- 
nounced asaconspiracy against silver, butin my judgment there 
never was a charge more absurd and unjust. 
secret combination to effect an evil purpose. 


wisdom of the measure, and there was no wicked or sinister pur- 
pose, but merely the intent to do that which was for the good of 
he nation. A conspiracy is committed in secrecy, covertly, by 


stealth, not in the broad light of the noonday sun, openly, and | 


with full publication and on due notice, as was passed this salu- 
tary law. The simple truth is that the silver dollar was then at 
a premium of 3 or 34 cents, and no one cared whether it was de- 
monetized or not. 

Secretary of the Treasury Boutwell first drafted the bill omit- 
ting the silver dollar in April, 1870, and sent it to the Senate, 
where it was passed in the next session, in January, 1871, by a 
vote of 36 to 14. The House Committee on Coinage, Weights, 


and Measures reported the bill favorably, but no action in the | 


House was then taken. 


Gen. Warner has recently denounced the act of 1873, and has | 


Stated that Mr. William D. Kelley, then on. the Coinage Com- 
mittes, knew nothing about it; yet, in fact, Mr. Kelley intro- 
duced in the next session a bill similar to Secretary Boutwell’s, 
and omitting the silver dollar, and in debate Mr. Kelley said: 


I again call the attention of the House to the fact that the gentlemen who 
oppose this bill insist upon maintaining a silver dollar worth 3) cents more 
than the gold dollar, and that so long as these provisions remain you can 
not keep silver coin in the country. 





A conspiracy is a | 
Here there was | 
no combination save the union of able and expert minds on the | 
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| chusetts, and Thomas W. Stoughton, of Michigan 


| of 1878 and 1890. 
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Mr. Thomas W. Stoughton, of Michigan, another member of 
the Coinage Committee, said: 

The time has come in t try when the gold dollar shall be di n 
tively declared to be the coin representative of the money unit 

The bill was passed in the House on May 27, 1872, with a silver 


dollar of limited-tender quality. 
The Senate substituted the trade dollar, and a conference was 
A long debate, in which Senators Cole and Casserly 
of California und Senator SHERMAN of Ohio were most con- 
spicuous, took place on two occasions, the debate being princip lly 
upon the recoinage of abraded gold and the charge for the origi- 
nal coinage of gold: But in thisdebate,in which Senator James 
W. Nye, of Nevada, also took part, Senator Casserly used this 
language: 

We have more silver than we want 
deluge the world with silver. 
probably over #20,000,000. 

The conference report was signed by Senators, JOHN SHERMAN 
of Ohio, John Scott of Pennsylvania, and Thomas F. Bayard 
of Delaware, and by Representatives Samuel Hooper of Massa- 
men of nae 
tional reputation, clear-sighted and strong-headed. Their report 
was concurred in by the Senute, agreed to by the House, and finally 
the coinage act became a law on February 12,1873. The bill had 
been passed in the House by a vote of 110 to 13, and in the S nate 
unanimously. In bringing up the bill in the Senate on January 

7, 1873, Senator SHERMAN stated, ‘‘It passed the Senate two 
years ago, after full debate,” and thereupon the bill was read by 
the Chief Clerk of the Senate. And the Senator from Ohio, in a 
speech in 1891, said: 

The act of 1873 was not the act of the party then in power, but it was the 
act of all parties. It was voted for by Republicans and Democrats alike, 
after full consideration for three years in Congress. It was voted for by 
every representative from the silver States. 

Were any further evidence needed, we might look atthesworn 
testimony, before the Indian currency committee, of Mr. Robert 
Giffen, the distinguished writer on finance: 

This act (that of 1873) has been objected to by the bimetallic people in 
the United States ever since, asa thing that was done éu/ rosa, without suffl- 
cient notice and discussion. I may say that so far from this being done 
sub rosa, | was one of the people at the time who knew about it, and there 
was really no mystery aboutit. It was openly discussed in the Economist 
at that time. 

As to the mare’s nest discovered by a gentlemanin this House 
the other day, that the words ‘‘and no deposit of silver for other 
coinage shall be received” were surreptitiously added to the 
section providing that any owner of silver bullion could deposit 
the same to be formed into bars or trade dollars, it is sufficient 
to say that, according to a familiar principle of statutory con- 
struction, the alleged sinister words added no force to the pro- 
vision. 

The record and the testimony thas‘make it manifest that the 
only conspiracy in connection with the act of 1873 has been that 
of the silver men to distort, pervert, and falsify the history of 
its enactment. 

The law itself was sound in finance and right in commercial 
morality. It needed then—it needs now—no apology, and had 


( 


Nevada appears to be getting ready to 
I see that her silver product last year was 


t 


to-day be prosperous. 

Enough has already been said by others about the fatal laws 
It was declared by a well-known writer that 
the clock of Europe went back fifty years after the batt!e of 
Waterloo. The clock of this country, sir, turned back a quorter 
of a century upon the passage of the Bland-Allison act of 178. 

We have heard, Mr. Speaker, a great deal of solicitude ex- 

ressed in this House for the miner and the agricultural la- 
orer, Who, we are told, cry for free coinage of silver. But, sir, 
I believe and I know that the farm laborers of the country tuken 
as a whole are on our side, and I feel certain that the miners 
would be with us were they permitted to understand the issue. 

It would be a narrow view to assume that the only laborers in 





our vast territory are upon the farms of Nebraska or in the 
| mines of Colorado or Montana. The blacksmith at his forge, 
| the mill hand at his loom, the carpenter, the mason, and «ill the 
higher classes of mechanic, artisan, orartificer, the banker, the 
merchant, the clerk, the clergyman, the doctor, the lawyer. the 
| editor, the reporter, in fact, everyone who is not an idler, all are 
| laborers in the broad, generic sense of the term; all earn their 
bread by the sweat of their brow, and they are entitled to just 
| as much consideration as the miner who drills the hole for the 
dynamite cartridge, or swings the pick in the mountains of the 
far West. 
The relations, too, of capital and labor are misunderstood by 
some of these gentlemen. Capital and laborare notantagonistic; 
| they are supplementary the one to the other, for without the 
coéperation of both, nothing can bs achieved. All industry is 
limited by capital; and without the new investment of capital 
there can be no increaseof industry. So, the capitalist, or large 
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employer of labor, who, instead of spending his money in selfish | 


pleasures, consumes his capital in the purchase of machinery, or 
a plant, and in paying the wages of his employés, receiving in 
return the interest on his money anda fair compensation for his 
risk and his own labor—is, in reality, a great benefactor. 

\nd yet, 
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Mr. Speaker, the other day the gentleman from Col- | 


orado attacked Massachusetts because she had largely increased | 


her wealth. 
grancy, but I know of no community in which the honest acqui- 
sition of wealth, the outcome ofindustry and thriftandeconomy, 
is held to be a erime. 

In this country there is great divisibility of ownership. We 
are a nation of smull landowners, of small householders in the 
main, a nation of taxpayers, not a country of insolvents and 
bankrupts, and most of our people desire the full and honest 
payment of their debts, to pay and to be paid one hundred cents 
on the doliar. 


the creditor. 
Let us see how this system would operate with the miner, who 
at the end of his week's work, when he, the creditor, appeared 


for his wages before his employer, his debtor, should be told, if | 
** Here, take your pay in this silver | 


not in words in substance, 
which is worth in purchasing power 50 per cent of gold. Take 
the choice of mode of payment. I know that the purchasing 
power of our currency has been so scaled down that you can not 
now buy half the food and drink and clothing for the same 


There are, sir, in many States statutes against va- | 


And it was with astonishment that I listened to | 
the strange theory advanced by the gentleman from Nebraska | 
last week, that the debtor can select the mode of payment of his | 
debts, and that he ean pay back the gold he borrows in the way 

which shall inure most to his own advantage without regard to | 
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(New York) are frequently attacked in this House, thos 
other two, Chicago and St. Louis, which are eng: ged in; 
the same business, are never criticised. Is this becau 
outlying votes are hoped for in the West? 

I apprehend, Mr. Speaker, that no legislation can at 
store the country to complete prosperity, but as t 
the money famine which now afflicts the land are, [irst, 
drawal of confidence, and second, the hoarding of mon 
quent upon such failure of confidence, it is clear thut 


| ure which restores confidence will bring forth all the : 


need, and such a measure is that introduced by the g: 
from West Virginia, repealing absolutely the silver-p 
clause. 

The wide-spread lLoarding of our money would indi 
with all our boasted civilization we are no more inte] 
the natives of India, who hoard the gold ingots whic! 
from England. While there the disposition to hoard 
out, here within the past few months the disease 
extraordinary development. 

Let the Sherman law be repealed and coin no more si 
cept as subsidiary coin; at least no more for the present 


has s 


| circulation per capita is $24.02, which is sufficient, and 


twice as great asin 1860. In gold and silver, in pap 
sentatives of gold and silver, such as certific ites and T 
notes, in greenbacks, and in national bank notes we hav 
culation of $1,611,000,000; and as 95 per cent of our b 


| done with checks, and drafts, and notes we need in vr 
it because Tam your debtor for your labor and to me belongs | 


nominal amount of wages, and that your wife and children are | 
on the verge of starvation, but remember that you are a wage- | 
earner and that wages are the last thing to advance, although | 


the cost of living has been much enhanced. Do not complain, 
for the great c.use of free coinage has triumphed.” [Laughter.] 


largely increased volume of money. Repeal the law, a 
will pour in from Europe, confidence both at home and 
will be renewed, money in hoard will come forth, and 
capital once more will seek investment on our shores. 
At an appropriate season I should favor, Mr. Speaker, 
introduced by the Senator from Indiana, authorizing 1 
banks to issue circulating notes up to the par value of the 


| deposited, and I can see no objection to a law permitti 


The mine owner himself, however, when he becomes the cred- | 


itor, will not yearn for the depreciated metal, as is illustrated by 
the story that the billheads of a prominent silver Senator bear 
the legend, ‘All bills payable in gold.” 

This is an issue between a small section of the country, the 
silver States on the one hand, and the great body of the feder- 
ation on the other. Out of 66,000,000 of people but a small 
proportionate number ask for free coinage, and sordid self- 
interest is arrayed against the common weal of the Republic. 
Ii is an effort to protect the silver industry at ruinous cost to the 
whole people, and it is, therefore, as asserted in our Chicago 
platform, unconstitutional and undemocratic. 

When we reflect that Colorado last year produced $31,000,000 of 
silver out of the total product in the United States of $74,989,- 
000, we can understand why the governor of that State desires 
that his horse should wade in blood, and why a clergyman at 
Aspen the other day impiously announced that the silver men 
were on the side of God, although it is a marvelous creed which 
asserts that the All-wise Creator is in favor of any but the high- 
est standard of intrinsic worth. 

The attacks, Mr. Speaker, upon the banks of New York and 
the East are as wild and franticas is the assertion that New York 


| of applying to a bank. 


issue of notes equal in amount by the Comptroller of t! 
rency to anyone who shall deposit United States bond 
giving direct relief in time of stringeney without the n 

Since July 1 the circulation of « 


| tional banks—in notes issued or ordered and to be issu 


been increased by some $34,000,000, and it will soon 


| $200,000,000. 


| not periect. 


Owing to the mistakes of the past our system of cur: 
Like France and Germany, we have th: 

boitevz,” or limping standard. That is to say, we have 
ity a gold standard, but with a large, although not w 

amount of silver circulating at gold value. 

‘*‘One leg,” as Dr. Ludwig Bamberger, a high Germa 
ity, expresses it, ‘‘ which is the gold currency, has a 
healthy motion, while the other, the silver currency, is | 
drags behind and thus proves more or less of a hindra: 
heaithy brother.” Our silver in the Treasury, like th 


| in the German Reichsbank and the five-franc pieces in | 
| of France, serves only to appeal to the imagination as 


and Boston and London would gain an undue advantage by the | 


defeat of free coinage. London and our own cities would gain 
no more and no less than the full, honest payment of the moneys 
due them. And this is what the silver men do not wish, for, as 


serve. In reality the only security we have is our gold 
faith of the Government or its pledge to redeem its ob 
We must stop right here and not go on increasing th 
the possibility of redemption. 

The gentleman from Colorado asks: “Can you affor 
to inerease the value of the dollar?” lanswer: We do 


| to increase its value; but we vote not to degrade or d 


one of them confessed a few days since, they want to pay their | 


debts for fifty cents on the dollar. The sale at a fancy price of 
the output of the silver mines, which can be produced at a cost 
of 30 cents an ounce, and the evasion of just debts would seem 
to be the cardinal objects of the silver crusade. 

And I ask the silver leaders if it be not somewhat ungenerous 


it. Wecan never afford to do that which is wrong: v 
ways afford to do that which is right. 

The silver men all tell us that they are but following t! 
hests of theirconstituents. It istrue that thisisarepres: 
government, and that we are the representtives of the | 


| but our sense of responsibility to our constituents w 


to use Northern and Eastern capital to build your railways, lay | 


your water pipes, open your mines, and in every way develop 


your country, and then to assail the money-lenders because they | 


expect simply the honest fulfillment of the bond. 
Why do they attack our banks? 
it is for the interest of the banks and of Wall street that the 


Do they not comprehend that | 


market should be full, fair, buoyant, and elastic, that their suc- | 


cess depends upon the general prosperity throughout the country? 
Their interest is the common welfare; they are trustees for the 
citizen in the preservation of his money, and money-lenders to 
the producer in time of need; and without the aid of our North- 
ern and Eastern banks the enormous cotton crop of the South 
could not be moved, for millions of dollars are advanced by these 
banks every summer and autumn. Without the great central 
reserve cities of our national banking system and its twerty sub- 
ordinate reserve cities the ecommerce and trade of the Union 
would become so retarded and clogged as to languish and decay, 
and yet, while the banks of one of the great central reserve cities 


| done to the whole country. 


justify obedience to the dictates of selfishness or folly. 

Any other view would be to reduce the function of c 
tional government, indeed, to a very low level. 

I say, therefore, in answer to these gentlemen, ‘‘It v 
better to forfeit your renomination, to loseforever all c 
reélection, than to vote for any scheme of dishonest 
The unanimous suffrage of your district, the mad plaudits 0 
the miners in your State, could not excuse or palliate th 
Cast back the dread of yo 


| stituents. Vote right; vote for repeal, and so shall ye « 


| 


| 


| 


at your death, but shall live in the glad hearts of the 
saved. [Applause. | 

Mr. STOCKDALE was recognized. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Speaker, as itis getting quite |.' 
after the eloquent address of the gentleman from New 
who has just taken his seat, I think the members have : 
can well digest to-day, I move that we now adjourn. Tha' 
course, With the understanding that the gentleman from \ 
sippi will have his time to-morrow. 
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» gentleman from Mississippi 


nan yields, the Chair will 


rhe SPEAKER protempore. T 
wen recog If the 


it the motion. 


nized. gentie 


¢ it 
“Mr. STOCKDALE. With the understanding that I will have 
he floor in the morning. 

, SPEAKER pro fempeore. The present occupant of the 
chair has no power to decide that. The gentleman from Mis- 


hoor tor the mo- 


vields the 


pi ecan proceed now, unless he 


proceed to-night. 


[ think I will 
The gentleman h 


» STOCKDALE. 
»>SPE AKER pro tem) ore. 


tl rpos 


i is the lloor tor 


ir. STOCKDALE withholds his remarks for revision. [See 
Appendix. | 
A SOUND AND STABLE CURRENCY 
DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I bring to you a bit of news. 
and important. I received it in an open letter wri 
entof the United States, and addressed to the mem- 
ers of Congress. It is in effect, this: **' Th which the 
b ers rejected has become the hesd of the corner!” There 
y question! Our presence here in this Hall, inextraor- 
dinary session, proves that the money quest on is paramount. 
The tariff has been relegated to second place. The patriotic 
little party which I, in pyrt, represent has been vindicated and 
statements and positions approved. President Cleveland 


It is 
ye le tten 
Pract 
,rresi 


stone 





our 
very justly attiches great importance fo ‘‘a sound and stable 
cl ney.” } 
in his inaugural address last March, President Cleveland said: 
While every American citizen mustcontemplate with the ul most pride and 
the sufiiciency of our 


enthusiasm the growthand expansion of our country 
ir tions to stand ugainst the rudest violence, the wonderful 
tl and enterprise of our people, and the demonstrated superiority of our 
free Government, it behooves us to constantly watch for every symptom of 
insidious infirmity that threatens our national vigor. 
q strong man who, in the confidence of sturdy health, courts the sternes 
tivities of life and rejoices in the hardihood of congtant labor, may have 
i near his vitals the unheeded disease that dooms him to sudden col- 


shocks of 








la 

n not be doubted that our stupendous achievements as a people and 
our country’s robust strength, have given rise to a heedlessness of those 
laws governing our national health, which wecan no more evade than human 


life can escape the laws of God and nature. 

Manifestly nothing is more vital to our supremacy as a nation and to the 
beneficent purposes of our Government than a sound and stable currency. 
Its exposure to degradation should at once arouse to activity the most en- 
lightened statesmanship; and the danger of depreciation in the purchasing 
power of the wages paid to toil should furnish the strongest incentive t 
prompt and conservative precaution. 

In dealing with our present embarrassing situation as related to this sub 
we will be wise if we temper our contidence and faith in our national 
strength and resources with the frank concession that even these will not 
permit us to defy with impunity the inexorable laws of finance and trade 
At the same time. in our efforts to adjust differences of opinion, we should 
be free from intolerance or passion, and our judgments should be unmoved 
by alluring phrases and unvexed by selfish interests. 

I am confident that such an approach to the subject will result in prudent 
and effective remedial legislation. Inthe meantime, so far as the executive 
branch of the Government can intervene, none of the powers with which it 
is invested will be withheld when their exercise is deemed necessary to main 
tain our national credit or avert financial disaster. 


ject, 
} 


and sentence Words can not exaggerate the im- 
portance of the question of the finances among a commercial 
people like ours. There is a power in money which no human 
agency can resist. There is no engagement, national or indi- 
vidual, which is unaffected by it. Theenterprises of commerce, 
the profits of trade, the arrangements in all the domestic con- 
cerns of life, the wages of labor, the transactions of the highest 
and lowest amounts, the payment of debts and taxes are all 
affected by the quantity or qualityof money in circulation. 
There resides in money the most enormous power known to man. 
Itis the tide in human affairs upon which all things must rise or 
Ii [t is as irresistible as the wings and wheels of commerce 
on the high seas and the broad continents. More powerful than 
the thunder blasts of armadas that throb upon the ocean, or the 
tread of continental armies; and this mighty force is self-acting 
inall the large and small transactions of men. This is the con- 
current testimony of the ablest writers. 

lhe United States Monetary Commission of 1876 mentions the 
mportance of money in modern society as— 

‘the great instrument of association, the very fiber of socal organism, the 
Vitalizing force of industry, the protoplasm of civilization, and as essential 
to its existence as oxygen is to animal life. Without money civilization 
could not have had a beginning; with adiminishing supply it must languish, 
and, unless relieved, finally perish. 

Sir Archibald Alison, England’s great historian, 
money as— 

This mighty agent in human affairs. 

Ty . . 

_Mr. Alexander Del Mar, formerly director of the Bureau of 
Statistics of the United States, member of the United States 
Monetary Commission, an able writer on the finances, describing 
the operations of this factor in the affairs of nations, says: 

: c heard, unfelt, almost unseen, it has the power to so distribute the bur- 
Geus, gratifl. ations, and opportunities of life that each individual shall en- 


Mr. Speaker, I am frank to say that I agree with every word 
i 


] 
1lere quoted. 


speaks of 


stance. 
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syste to the ople of tl Ln > } 
this, the paramount question now a s \ 

systems which have been t by « ‘ 

he several systems, either tried or un 

Vario ( eng aoctors oO lé ese aay, is ‘ 
preém ine y ‘‘sound and stab 

Is lt gold Oo y 

[s it silv “only 

is if i id silver co ined? 

is j stem founded on ) 

Is ita pa system founded on gol nd s 

Or, is it a paper system found on receiv ty in the Go 
ernment rey Lues, and q il oO ‘ 

In the discussion of a vital ques ‘ \ 
material and moral interests, the prosperi ha ess, OF 
the poverty, ruin, and death Of 80 Many millions of | 
tried theories must have noplace. Only the facts of histor 
the experiences of commercial nations and peop ( 
considered. We can not afford to admit any new syst 


experim: In my opinion it is not necessary. Ins h 
for ‘‘asound and stible” mon y system, in my judgme tl 
only necessary o follow t examples of the greutest nd mo 
successful nations of history at those times v n ey were mos 
prosperous : 
; THE GOLD STANDARI 

From the beginning of history gold h beer 

but during the whole of that time it has never proven 


safe or satisfactory money. Being a commodity of comme 





has always been subject to the fluctuations in price common to 
| commod iti Worse than that, its weight and volume aresuch 
| that it is easily coliected and hoarded by the gamblers in money 
By this means it is rendered subject to greater fluctuations an 
more frequent changes in value than most other commoditi 
The intrinsic value of goldis not great. Lt ommere¢l VA 
arises from an artificial demand created by law id, by reaso1 
of its being manipulated through the whims and devik 
usurers and gamblers, the fluctuations of the value of gol 


greater, more sudden and irregular than any other known 
Unless one can foresee all 
and all the means of supply; unless he knows the potency of all 
the schemes, intentions, and devices of the money ¢ 
the world’s great financial centers, he can not guess with any cer 
tainty the price of gold even forasingle da [fa merel 
goods to be paid for in gold on sixty days’ time, his business isa 


the demands of commere 


mbliers of} 








game of chance, as uncertain as the winds, dnd q yas subject 
to destructive fluctuations. 

In ancient Peru gold was plentiful, but it was not used 
money. There was no artificial monetary demand created b 
law. It p ssed from man to main on its commercial \ e on 
When thus left to itself, on its own merits, it had very lit 
commercial value. Mr. Prescott, in his Conquest of Peru, t 
us that on one occasion, in the open market of Cuzco, the 
tal of Peru, it required gold bullion of the weight « Lit 
a quire of paper. A bottle of wine sold for ht of 0 
in gold bullion. A sword was worth $500; a cloak $1,160 pail 
of shoes $400 or more; and a horse about $30,000 weight of gold 


bullion. Between that low price of gold and the high cl res 


for it by the gold gamblers of our time, there is room for ten 
thousand stages and degrees of fluctuation. And, Mr. Speake 
the experiences and observations of all men in business prove 


that gold is equal to any and every emergency of that sort. It 
is the loaded dice of the gamblers who rob men and nations. It 
is the jumping-j»ck of the shylock revelry, when the gamblers 
and bandits hold high carnival in celebration of their greedy 
and merciless achievements. Long experience and obser\ 
have proven that gold is about as safe and reliable for the founda- 





tion of ‘‘a sound and stable currency” as is a powder k 1 
plug of dynamite for a steady corner stone under a fam - 
dence. It is liable to explode at any moment, whenever to 


the interest of prowling thieves to touch it off that they may rob 
the house during the confusion. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not and I will not speak at random on this 
important subject. The ablest writers agree with me as to the 
experiences of nations and the facts of history. An English 
economist has written of the gold-standard finances of Engl: 
as follows: 

England is the peculiar seat of monetary cris¢ 





$s, just as Egypt is of 
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plague and India of the cholera. These monetary plagues are the bane and 


opprobrium of our country. 

Prof. Vissering, of Holiand, explained the troubles of England 
and objected to imitating her money system, as follows: 

Because England, which then almost alone had the standard of gold, was 
subject to frequent monetary crises, and that, by adopting the same rule, 
we should run the risk of being involved in those crises 

The United States Monetary Commission of 1876, the ablest 
of all American authorities on this subject, says: 

In addition to the irregularities of its production, gold lacks sufficiency 
of mass to give it steadiness. It is necessarily so subject to “jerks and 
changes,”’ that to use it as an exclusive standard must reduce all business 
to gambling. No merchant can buy goods with gold to be sold for golda 
year afterward, or even a few months afterward, without being subjected to 
a heavy risk. If he covers the risk by extra profits in the nature of insur 
ance, he must impose a heavy tax upon those who deal with him. Whoever 
enters into a contract to pay gold in one, two, or three years can not, by any 
possibility, foresee what its value may be when the contract matures. Gold, 
when unsteadied by silver, is as unstable as water. The long experience of 
England has shown it to be one of the most fluctuating, treacherous, and 
dangerous currencies ever devised. The present head of the British min- 
istry said, three years ago, that England did not become rich by adopting 
gold, but adopted gold because it was already rich. He might have added 
that it was only the great wealth acquired by England under a sounder and 
better system which has enabled it to endure the mischiefs of a currency 
which has made it *‘ the peculiar seat of monetary crises, just as Egypt is of 
the plague and India of the cholera.”’ If England was not the creditor of all 
the world on gold contracts, and if that consideration did not really domi- 
nate everything else in determining its policy, it would abandon a system 
which is its ‘‘ bane and opprobrium.” 

The report of the United States Monetary Commission further 
says: 

With a currency of gold, or of paper convertible into gold, we should feel 
instantly every change in Europe, and especially England. We should not 
altogether escape that influence with the double standard of gold and silver, 
but at any rate, with such a standard, one part of our currency would be 
secure from European perturbations. 

Mr. John J. Ingalls, for eighteen years United States Senator, 
and part of the time acting President of the United States Sen- 
ate, has recorded the following correct opinion of gold as a cur- 
rency: 

No people in a great emergency ever found a faithful ally in gold. Itis 
the most cowardly and treacherous of all metals. It makes no treaty it 
does not break. It has no friend it does not sooner or later betray. Armies 
and navies are not maintained by gold. In times of panic and calamity, 
shipwreck and disaster, it becomes the agent and minister of ruin. No na- 
tiou ever fought a great war by the aid of gold. On the contrary, in the 
crisis of the greatest peril, it becomes an enemy more potent than the foe 
in the field; and when the battle is won and peace has been secured, gold re- 
appears and claims the fruits of victory. In our own civil war itis doubt- 
ful if the gold of New York and London did not work us greater injury than 
the powder and iead and iron of the enemy. It was the most invincible 
enemy of the public credit. Gold paid no soldier or sailor. It refused the 
national obligations. It was worth most when our fortunes were the lowest. 
Every defeat gave it increased value. It was in open alliance with our ene- 
mies the world over, and all its energies were evoked for our destruction. 
But, as usual, when danger has been averted, and the victory secured, gold 
sWaggers to the front, and asserts the supremacy.—/. J. Jngalls’s speech in the 
United States Senate, February 15, 1878. 

A nation using gold money, or gold-basis money, has no con- 
trol over the volume of its circulating medium. It is in the 
power of the holders of gold to make money scarce or plenty as 
suits their own convenience and interests, regardless of the pub- 
lic welfare. Mr. Garfield once stated, most truthfully, that— 

Whoever controls the volume of the currency is absolute master of all in- 
dustry and commerce. 

Senator Thomas H. Benton, speaking of the same dangerous 
class of men, said: 

All property is at their mercy. 

We thus see that according to the experience of nations and 
the testimony of the best writers, gold is not ‘‘a sound and sta- 
ble currency.” It has but little value, except through an arti- 
ficial demand created by law. It is subject to very great fluctu- 
ations in value, because it is a commodity of commerce, and it 
is utterly unfitted for the basis of a moaetary system because it 
is the handy tool of the money gamblers, by the use of which 
they are able to rob men and nations at will. 

But, Mr. Speaker, if it were a fact that gold is a safe basis for 
*‘a sound and stxble currency,” there are still other considera- 
tions. The people of the United States are now staggering under a 
burden of some thirty billions of dollars of monetary obligations. 
That burden is in the various forms of national and State debts, 
railroad debts, municipal debts, and private debts secured by real- 
estate mortgages. On three great central States of the Union 
the private debts of the people are frightful. The people of my 
own State, ranking among the mostindustrious, intelligent, and 
enterprising, are mortgaged to the amount of $235,000,000; the 
people of Illineis $384,000,000, and the people of the great State 
of Pennsylvania, with their rich mines and their protected (?) 
manufactures (which are said toinsure a prosperousagriculture), 
are mortgaged to the amount of $613,000,000. 

Mr. Speaker, it is hardly necessary for the statement to be 
mide to an intelligent statesman like yourself that, on the low 
level of gold-basis prices for the products of labor, the debts of 
this country can not be paid. In order to reach and to maintain 
the low level of gold-basis currency it has required and still re- 
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quires a contraction of money and falling prices, ruinous to 
| prosperity of our people, dangerous to their liberties, and « 
ace to the peace of the country. Already the homes of th 
| ple are passing into the hands of foreign and domestic lan, 
with frightful rapidity. Already the wealth of our rich 
acquired from the earnings of labor through the manipu 
of money and the conquests of the purse, rivals the opule 
the Roman patricians, when that great empire entered th, 
shadow of its decline and fall. Already the great estat: 
home and foreign landlords rival those of France when | 
happy country was dashing headlong into the abyss of th: 
iest revolution of history. Every indication of the tim 
all the facts of history prove most positively, with no sh: 
doubt, that the public and private monetary obligations 
people of this country can neither be paid, nor much long: 
vied, with property and products at gold-basis prices. 
policy of finance leads to bankruptcies and foreclosures 
workers, resulting in a change of ownership of the soil, 
it passes into the handsof the rich. It means the establis 
of universal landlordism, and the serfdom and slavery 
American people. Gold is the most fluctuating and unst 
currencies, and, in quantity, it is entirely inadequate as a 
basis in America. Its use as such is incompatible wi 
preservation of popular liberty in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, we are said to have had in this country a 
tical gold basis since January 1, 1879. Yet no one is sit 
with our financial condition. President Cleveland says: 

In dealing with our present embarrassing situation as related to t 
ject, we will be wise if we temper our confidence and faith in our ny 


strength and resources with the frank confession that even these \ 
permit us to defy with impunity the inexorable laws of finance and | 


18 





Now, with these timely and truthful wordsin mind, let me c,]] 

attention to a few facts of history which we are now co) 
vainly hoping, it would seem, that ‘‘the inexorable la 
finance and trade” which have ruined other nations <: 
them will not harm us. 

At the close of the wars of Napoleon in 1815 England st 
the front among the victors, in a blaze of glory unequ 
modern times. She was mistress of the ocean, had acqui 
empire which encircled the earth, and dictated the polic 
Europe. Her people were prosperous, happy, and jubilant 
noring or defying the lessons of history and the ‘inex 
laws of finance and trade,” the British Parliament en: 
law restricting the use of silver, in order to establish the | 
single gold basis for money. This checked the prosperity « 
country by decreeing falling prices for agricultural produ 
the commodities of commerce. 

Then were heard the first murmurs of distress among 1 
that for twenty years had uncomplainingly paid the troops 
met Napoleon on so many bloody fields, a people that h 
ried Victory on their bayonets throughout the Peninsuls, | 
Rhine, and on the field of Waterloo; a people whose cann: 
won the victories of Trafalgar and the Nile and maintai 
glory of British arms and British power as only Anglo 
could. These people were now to be sacrificed by the | 
to the false god known as gold-basis money. In 1819, in 
ance of this murderous policy, the British Parliament e 
law for the retirement of the paper money which had co: 
Napoleon—that money which Mr. Alison, the great Eng! 
torian, said had saved England from becoming ‘‘a pro, 
France.” The process of contraction, bringing falling 
began in 1816; it was accelerated in 1819. By the y: 
four-fifths of the landholders of England had lost their | 
the laboring people of the country were in such a con 
suffering that troops were necessary to compel men, wom 
children to starve in peace. Landlordism was greatly ex' 
the relative number of the serfs and tenants of the re 
greatly multiplied, and the public distresses among the i! 
people were such as no tongue can adequately describe. 

Mr. Speaker, ignoring that recent and notable example 
tory, and defying ‘‘ the inexorable laws of finance and | 
we are at this moment copying the baleful example of | 
in our efforts to reach and maintain a gold-basis currenc). 

Our experiment commenced in 1866. The American Co 
passed a law at that time tocontract the currency of the « Vs 
| It was enacted that interest-bearing bonds should be sold {v1 «u" 
rency, and that the currency which had saved the nation s)iouwd 
be burned. This was, ineffect, acopy of the English lawo 


} 
na 


In 1873 the American Congress passed a law which demon: 
silver. This was, in effect, a copy of the British law 0! B10. 
Through these laws England destroyed the currency whic! 4 
revented that country from becoming “a province of Fr. 1°. 
e have destroyed a currency which saved the life of th: 
public when gold was snugly hidden in the vaults of its un) \'T! 
otic owners. England demonetized silver for amounts ab:\° +! 


shillings. We did the samefor amounts above $5. In both 5¥ 
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tions that metal which had been good money, “ current withthe | According tothatstatement,the contraction of the currency still 
merchant” since the days of Abraham, was abolished, and that | proceeded long after the date of resumption of specie payments. 
dollar of the United States, which had been the standard of | And two years later (1890) the same Senator repeated the fact of 
value and the unit of accountsince the days of Washington and | the continued contraction of the currency by the binks and by 
Jefferson, was dethroned and branded as base metal. hoarding in the Treasury. He described the devices of the fuise 
The results in both countries were alike disastrous. In Eng-/! Treasury reports which 2zre monthly made by the United Stites 
land came falling prices, the closing of the shops, mines, and | Tre isurer, with apparently no other purpose than to mislead the 
factories, the idleness of labor, the bankruptcy of business, the | people. He claimed that much gold was counted in the reports 
loss of homes by all land-owners who were not also bondholders. | as circulating in thiscountry which had long ago gone to Europe; 
And the public distresses were so great that troops were on duty | that $46,000,000 of greenbacks were counted :s in cireulstion 
day and night to preserve the peace. It is estimated that more | which did not exist, and that hundreds of miilions of money, 
than a million men, women, and children in England died of | said by the official reports to be in circulation, were locked up 
starvation. ‘That is, were sacrificed to the wicked gold-basis | as reserves in the banks and in the United States Treasury. In 
fallacy. Nosuch wholesalessacrifices are recorded of heathen | his speech of June, 1890, the Sepator said: 
people sin their worship of idols made of wood, stone, clay, Or | If were deciding this case upon what I consider the best evidence, I would 
metal. be bound to say that [| believed the money inactual circulation did not much 
The President has rightly said that ‘“‘the inexorable laws of | if at all, exceed %00 000,000. Upon this narrow foundation has been built the 
finance and trade” can not bedefied with impunity. So, having | tho \tina ‘t etal ggndeengy yma mg thy Hog ee mage be 
copied the financial policy of England, is it strange that we | ever built anything. Over twenty thousand millions of debts, the enormous 
must suffer the same penalties? In 1865 the people of the = wieny Sxtonaee business of 5,00 00) of people, all rest upon and must 
United States emerged from the greatest war of modern times. | 25 apsolutely and dangerously shall ne Veteran Bnancier 
They had been successful. They had saved the best Govern- 
ment on earth. Money was plenty, times were good, the na- | Mr. Speaker, this gold-standard specie-basis policy has now 
tional debt was not large, and, as individuals, we were ‘‘out of | been in force for over twenty years. During all that time the 
debt and prosperous.” We felt as did the British people after | administration of that policy has been in the handsof its friends. 
their great victory at Waterloo, and the banishment of Na- | The war on silver has been unrelenting. That ancient money 
poleon. The British system of contraction, inaugurated here in | has been, in practice, reduced to a commodity. The gold-basis 
1866, began to tell on the clearing-house transactions in 1870. | advocates brand it as ‘‘ base metal,” and with every upprobrious 
In 1873, the same policy struck down silver. This was at once | epithet. Although by lawand contract the silver dollar is legal 
followed by a disastrous panic, distressing the entire country, | tender to bondholders, yet for twenty years we have not hed an 
as had never before been witnessed. According to Senator Lo- | Administration with courage or patriotism enough to tender 
gan, it was a ‘‘money famine;” and it has continued ever since | silver dollars to bondholders. The practical discriminations 


with only temporary abatements. are all against silver and in favor of gold as money metals 
I have now shown the similarity of the British and American In that respect we are copying the policy of Englind. The two 


financial policies instituted for the same general purpose, under | most powerful commercial nations on earth, with the German Em- 
similar conditions. Ours was and is a substantial copy of theirs. | pire and all northwestern Europe to help, have united and ¢ ‘op- 
Toshow that similar crab trees bring forth the same bitter fruits, | erated for twenty years to perfect the gold-basis system, No ex- 
I call attention to the testimony of eyewitnesses as to the results | periment ever had a more auspicious birth and more thorough 
in the two countries. trialatthe handsofitsfriends. Whatisthe result? Bankseve y- 
Mr. Thomas Carlyle has pictured a period of monetary strin- | where onthe brink of ruin. Boyson thestreets of Chicago, ped- 
gency in England in the following language: | dling newsp:pers, are forbidden to announce the contents of their 
British industrial ex'stence seems fast becoming one vast prison-swamp of goods, lest the news of recent bank failures will cause other fail- 
reeking pestilence, physical and moral, a hideous living Golgotha of souls | ures and precipitate a panic. The rulers of the greatest nations 
and bod es buried alive. Thirty thousand outcast needlewomen working | of Europe and America have been for twenty vears working at 
themselves swiftly to death, and three million paupers rotting in forcedidle . : 8 ; AR S > 
ness, helping the needlewomen to die. por scarey nae ing Me b cmp Ps. a = apex 
1 . . . : rying to res 1e Dli11ONS O yUSLNeSS O wo hemispheres on a 
Col. Robert G. Ingersoll has drawn a picture of society in this hiatal of gold for which everybody is grabbing. rs rer edlreatha 
country during contraction, as follows: the experiment, that the police officers of great cities hiss 
No man can imagine, all the languages of the world can not express, what | through their teeth, ‘‘Silence!” ‘‘ Hush!” lest the breath of a 


the people of the United States suffered from 1873 to1879. Menwhoconsidered | .4....4 — : . ll elena atic i ae Hn cee aa 
themselves millionaires found that they were beggars; men living in pal- | 5'Te* t gamin may start an avalanche which will cause national 


aces, supposing they had enough to give sunshine to the winter of their age, | or international bankruptcy and ruin on two continents. 
supposing they had enough to have all they loved in affluence and comfort, Verily, gold is ‘‘a stable currency.” Have not the Shvylocks 
suddenly fou ‘ ay were <dicants W nds, stocks, rtgages, : . S : : : : ‘ 
aTnenaaee te tener Sean” hee aknenae anan Soi, de tee a toe said so? And do they ever lie—except for their own purposes? 
naces Went out, the poor families were turned adrift, and the highways of | And have not a thousand eminent statesmen and ‘‘ financiers” 
the United States were crowded with tramps. sworn to the lies, as the agents, attorneys, and puppets of the 
Mr. Speaker, the inexorable laws of finance and trade can not | Shylocks? Of course. In years agone an equal number of 
be defied with impunity. We have copied England’s financial | scientists and eminent men for centuries testified to the geo- 
policy, and we have suffered her disasters. We are still copy- | centric doctrine of the universe, when all the facts were as much 
ing her policy and also continue still reaping the same results, | “gainst them as well known facts are now against the doctrine 
It appears to be impossible for our public men to learn anything | Of the stability of a gold-basis currency. This is the absurd 
frgn history, or even from their own experiences, with the well- | position of the gold-basis theory and practice in the hands of 
known facts thrust into their very faces. its friends, and among the banks and ban Kers W ho profit by the 
It was said by the contractionists that when we reached a | System. The condition is so precarious that we are having an 
specie basis, in January, 1879, no further contraction would be | €Xtra session of Congress in the dog-days of August to redress 
necessary, and that then we would again have good times. The | the situation. _ : 
promise was false, and the hope delusive. Standing in his place Mr. Speaker, is a gold-basis currency ‘‘ the stable (?) cur- 
in the United States Senate on two occasions, the late Senator | tency” which we seek? If so, we have it now in all its glory. 
Plumb, himself the president of a national bank, explained the | We sre now in the paradise of the Shylocks and the money gam- 
question under discussion very fully. In 1888 Senator Plumb blers. To prove this I nee d only refer to the condition of its 
said: victims—the people. The Census Reports of 1890, which are 
But this contraction of the currency, by the retirement of national-bank | Just now being published, show that the people who were ‘‘ out 
circulation, has been going on for more than ten years, and all the commit- | of debt and prosperous” in 1866 are now in debt and distress 
tee has to say now is that ithas considered some bili, but it isnot completed. beyond the power of the imagination to comprehend. 


If the committee will not complete some measure the Senate must. If the : ‘ ; a 
Senate will not, and the other House will not, then the country is going upon Over $3,000,000,000 have been paid on the national debt. This 








the breakers of financial disturbance. Asa Senator says in my hearing, “It | hus reduced it over one billion. That is something of which we 
is there now.” Ithink it is there now. never cease to boast. But through the fall of the prices of com- 
; z . Y - 7 ° modities, it will now take as many bushels of whe it or as many 


mane Totiremens of the igre ge rayon g circulation during the pasttwelve | pounds of cotton to pay what rem ‘ins of the public debt in 1893 
-Obths has been 5 per cent of the total amount of the currency outstand- | .. ; ava taken iti X66 : he are s be 

ing. There has been during that period a phenomenal depreciation of the | ® it would have taken to pay itin 146. So, then, there has been 
prices of property. There has been the greatest depreciation of the price | NO progress in reducing the burden of the nitional debt by the 
°F agricultural products the country has ever known. puyment of over $3,000,000,000. Contraction of the currency and 


. * - * « . * falling prices hus neutralized the entire payment. Besides the 


anne contraction of the currency by 5 per cent of its volume means the | nitional debt, we have over a billion of interest-bearing State, 
ae of the property of the country $3, 000,000,000. Debts have not county, and municip il debts. which, with present gold prices of 
thea nereased, but the means to pay them have diminished in proportion as the products of land and labor. e:n be piid only throuch the 

€ currency has been contracted. Events based upon nonlegislation have I : ‘ s a on ae poe omy SATO e es Tae 
Proved of advantage to lenders, but disastrous to borrowers. greatest sacrifices of the people. These are but the beginning 
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ofeur burdens. The private debts of individuals, broughton by Gold and silver have each made a record in history. ¢ 


currency contraction and falling prices, are high up in the bil- 
lions. 


the people are the priee of our present sound (?) and stable (?) 
gold-basiseurrency. So‘ stable” and reliable is this famous sys- 
tem that the breath of a child may topple it down and bring un- 


told ruin on all the world. Our billions of debts and the inevi- | 


table serfdom and slavery of our people area big price to pay 
and a terrible sacrifice to make, but the system is a famous one, 
and the Shylocks are patting our backs and telling us, ‘‘ Bravo! 
good dog, Bose!’ while we weld the chains on ourselves and our 
children! 

Mr. Speaker, it is safe to say that our people can not pay their 
present debts with constantly declining gold prices for the 
products of land and labor. Our lands are already passing from 
the people into the hands of the money lords as fast as time cin 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


bought the field of Machpelah where Abrahom laid t> 1 


| belovedSarah. Gold wasthe tooland ally of Philip of Mx: 
These burdens which have been heaped upon the shoulders of | t] 


when he overthrew the liberties of Greece. Silver w 
coin in the pockets of poverty during the struggle for An 
independence. Gold was the coin of the enemy, for w! 
first American traitor sold himself and his country’s |i 
Silver, in all its history, has been the money of the 
people—the money of liberty, the money of the Constit 
money of four-fifths of the population of the world. 


| stendy and reliable, constituting the favorite hoard 


| pockets of industry and serving as a balance wheel 
| proich of panics. Gold has rujned Germany; coveri: 


cent of the people’s homes with irredeemable mortgages 
and paper were the money of France in the days of ang 


|} adversity. They have raised France to be the most 


move and the courts can grind. In passing through the courts | 


our farms usually pay the court expenses and part of the mort- 


gages. ‘The rest of the debts hing over the homeless debtors | 


in the form of judgments. When the mortgages were executed 
the lands were worth twice the loans placed on them. The 
shrinkage of values came through curreney contraction. Sena- 
tor Plumb placed this shrinkage ina single year, through the 
retirement of bink currency, at three billions of dollars. That 


loss cost the people through shrinkage of values, inasingle year, | 


nearly as much as the war of the rebellion cost the country in 
four yeurs. 

Hon, JosnPpu H. WALKER, of Massachusetts, stated on the floor 
of this House in May, 1892, that farms in New England are sell- 
ing to-day at about half the cost of the improvements on them. 
This statement means that the lands go for nothing, and half the 
improvements thrownin. Thisis the cost to New England of 
our stable (|?) gold standard, which may be so. easily toppled to 
the ground, It comes high, but the ‘‘eminent financiers” of 
New York and London, who have the ear of our rulers, say we 
must have it. 

During the twenty-five years of our currency contraction the 
bankruptcies of business men have averaged about ten thousand 
per annum. The publie and private debts of the people have 
grown beyond the remotest hope of payment, and the capitaliza- 
tion of our railroads, on which the people must pay interest and 
dividends, is now above ten billions of dollars. At. present. prices 
this burden (mostly water) is simple robbery. The corporations, 
like the military barons of the Middle Ages, stand between the 
people and their markets, and extort.from them ‘all the traffic 
will bear.” This burden grows annually at the will of the cor- 
porations. The people have no word nor voice in the matter. 
The officers of the corporations boldly publish that it is an ‘im- 
pertinence ” for the people to discuss the subject. When it has 
been intimated that the railroads should be managed for the 
publie benefit a leading officer of a great corporation has said, 
**The public be damned!” 

[t may be denied that our railroad capitalization came through 
contraction of the currency. I do notclaim thatit die; but, Mr. 
Speaker, all must admit that the burden of carrying it from year 
to year is greatly increased by currency contraction and the con- 
tinued falling prices of products. The charges for travel and 
traffic are sometimes reduced through the clamoring cries of a 
distressed people, but seldom in proportion to the decreased 
prices of commodities and means of payment. 

THE S{LVER STANDARD. 

Is silver a steadier basis for a money system than gold? [If 
facts prove anything, it most assuredly is. During all the fluc- 
tuations of the two metals since 1873, as compared with generai 
prices, gold has continually fluctuated, usually bounding upward 
by large jumps and subsiding by smaller ones. Silver has not 
done this, but has stesdily remained ‘‘stable” as compared 
with the prices of commodities. This is especially true as com- 
pared to wheat and cotton, the leading agricultural products 
which are exported to foreign countries. The advocates of a 
single gold stundird never tire in asserting thatsilver has fallea 
in value sinee 1873. This isnot true. The bullion in the silver 
dollar will buy as much of theaverage products of land and labor 
now as in 1873, if not more. If there has been a change in the 
value of silver bullion since 1873, it has risen in value rather 
than fallen. This is proven beyond a doubt by comparing the 
commercial value of silver bullion with the commercial values of 
commodities in general. It can not be proven by a comparison 
with goild,as th.t fluetuating metal agrees with nothing with 
any reliable certainty. It issubject toevery demand of the gold 
centers of Murope, and to every whimof the great gold gamblers 
and speculwters of the world. Such a standard mustnecessarily 
fluctuate. Ltagrees with nothing, and is consistentwith nothing 
except that it is usually geing up, as isproved by the constantly 
falling prices of commodities as measured in gold. 





and independent nation of Europe. Gold is the 
tool and ally of the gamblerand thief, the tyrant and th 
and at this moment is driving the entire gold-basis wi 
the dishonor and crime of repudiation, through fallin: 
making the payment of honest debts impossible. 

Mr. Speaker, 1 do not speak at random on this impor 
ject. It would be treason to the Americ»n people to cd 
eall your most candid attention to the positive testimony, 
highest and mostrespectable authorities. Hon. JOHN P 
United States Senator, and formerly chairman of th 
States Monetary Commission of 1876, in his late speech i 
sels, before the international conference, says: 

Since its demonetization in 1873, silver has lost none of its com 
commodities. and therefore none of its value. Even as bullion t 
the same power in exchange for commodities that as full legal-te1 
it had in 1873. 

Index numbers printed in a late number of the London Econ 
that the fall in gold prices from 1869 to 1892 was 33 per cent 

The same authority shows that on twenty-two leading : 
of commerce the fall in gold prices since 1869 his beer 
cent. On the other hand, the same authority shows t! 
prices during all that time have scarcely changed at all 
way it is easy to show which is the ‘‘ stable currency,” a1 
the unstable. 

The philosophers tell us that 

By measuring two things, one against the other, you can nev 
any determination as to which has changed. Instead of disp 
whether one clock has lost or another gained, would it not be we! 
the sun and stars and ascertain exactly what has happened? 

The commodities of commerce are the ‘* sun and stars 
commercial and monetary world. By this test the gol 
has gained twelve hours in the twenty-four, and at mid: 
us thatit is noon, while the silver clock still keeps step \ 
‘*sun and stars” of the commercial world as from the b 
The same in 1869.as in 1892. Silver then is “ the sound a: 
currency ” of the world. 

The London Bankers’ Magazine, in 1881, deprecated th: 
of Italy to resume specie payments, upon the ground of 
ity of gold, and said: 

There has thus been created a new demand for gold, of consid: 
nitude, and that at atime when the supplies of the metal are bar« 
for existing wants. For years past there have been complai 
scarcity. The addition of Germany and the United States to the 
tions using a gold currency has greatly increased the demand for 
in the production of which there has been no corresponding increa 
the contrary, a slight diminution. The international competi 
has therefore been keener, and the fear now is that the advent of 
buyer will still further intensify this competition and thus cause 
enhancement of the value of money. 

In November, 1873, Mr. Benjamin Disraeli (afterwar 
Beaconsfield) said: 

I attribute the monetary disturbance that has occurred, and 1 
certain degree acting very injuriously to trade—I attribute it to 
changes which the governments in Europe are making in refere 
standard of value. Our gold standard is not the cause of our com! 
prosperity, but the consequence of our commercial prosperity. 
evident we must prepare ourselves for great convulsions in the m 
ket, not occasioned by speculation or any old cause which has be 
but by a new cause with which we are not sufficiently acquainte 

Six years later this same statesman, Lord Beacons 
ther said: 

Gold is every day appreciating in value, and as it appreciates in va 
lower prices become. 

In January, 1876, speaking of the demonetization of silv 
Westminster Review said: 

One of the things involved we hold to be the probable appreciati 
in other words, an increase of its purchasing power, and that, cons 
unless fresh discoveries are made, prices have seen their highest 
long day, and that debts contracted in gold will, by reason of t 
ment, tend to press more heavily on the borrowers, and that it will 
if this pressure does not become so intolerable as to suggest by 
solution something like universal repudiation. 

Mr. Bagehot, editor of the London Economist, in 1877 sa 


If Germany and America, and, let us say the Latin Union, were t 
the gold standard, the supply of this metal would scarcely suffice, 49 
money markets of the world would in all probability be seriously @ 
by this scarcity. 
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Prof, Thorold Rogers. of Oxford University, in 1879 accounted 
. fall in prices as follows: 


the most general, and in a 








;the rapid rise in the commercial valut rold At the mor 
' domain of civilization is en ing ery Way, and asa 
he want of media of exchange rrespondingly incre I 
t states of Europe |Ge! expelled s ‘Yr andl t the ’ 
t gold She believes herself to be able to do so inks to the 
imposed upon France, but is 1e gl tes ! 
n and industri 
monatarv hia er i +13 Kinet: ] ' ° 
spenker, monetary History 1s orl iingand DLAZING a ovel 
wit its proving that the commercial value of gold, exposed 
y y tO he laws of supply ind demand, as other commodities 


sof the m blers, is 


winds. As astandard of value i 


world ov lo deny this is to 


t to all the whi 
. ound and unstable as the 
‘dishonest. dollar” the 


5) 
niversal expe ri 


sand devic oney gan 


the nee ofmankind. To attemptto build 
nd and stable currency ” on a single-standard gold basis is 
t fy the inexorable laws of finance and trade,” which all 


n not be done with impunity We are, then, driven b 
and results of these researches to further inquiry after 
er and safer money system than the gold standard. 


SILVER AND BIMBTALLISM, 


\ money system based on asinglecommodity,. as already shown, 
ictuate with the demand and supply of that commodity. 
system also gives the owners or holders of that com- 
modity complete control over the volume of money afloat. It 
the holders of that preferred commodity complete master‘ 
nonetary system, and, through this, musters of all indus- 
tr d commerce. Thomas H. Benton, discussing this 
subject and referring to the men or corporations who control the 
‘nation’s money, said 
vernment itself ceases to be independent 


sue as 


senator 


volume of ou 


urther along in the same arg he said: 
rty is at their mercy 


sshows the very great danger of basing a money tem 


ona single commodity. The ease with which gold is handled, 
h ed, cornered, and hidden away, makes it the most dan 
ous of alleommodities. sily cornered and hidden; 
less easily stelen and carried away. It is more likely to be in 
e pockets of the people. It is more difficult to collect into the 
great money eenters; and far more difficult to manipulate in the 
nterest of money-gamblers; hence, it is a safer foundation for 
“a sound and stable curreney” than gold. 

But as two is. better than one—as a man on two feet possesses 

broader and safer means of walking than a msn on one foot—so 
s money system bused on both goldand silver is broader, sounder, 
and safer than a one-metal With a moment's thought 
the bimetallic system will also be seen to be the essence of sim- 
plicity. And the maintenanee of parity between the metals is 
80 easily accomplished that im friendly or impartial hands it is 
self-acting. The commercial value of all things, including the 
money metals, is controlled by demand and supply. With a 
given fixed ratio between the money metals the loaner always 
exercises his option and loans the more plentiful and cheaper 
mouey. Noone disputeshis right todo this. This is a demand 
for the cheaper metal which tends to maintain its commercial 
value. 

Now, if the debtor is permitted in like manner to exercise his 
right of option in choosing the money of payment, he will seek 
te pay with the more plentiful and cheaper money which he bor- 
rowed. It is only justice that the debtor be allowed this right 
This double demand for the cheaper metal or money establishes 
its parity with the searcer metal, which can not remain scarcer 
and dearer when relieved from the demands of both creditors 
ant debters. If, then, through the vicissitudes of supply and 
demand the metals change places, the disparity is at once 
checked, amd parity is restored by the change of demands on 
the part ef leaners and debters, both uniformly choosing to use 
the cheaper money when permitted to do so. Disparity ean 
only continue by depriving one or both parties in commercial 
wansactions of their right of option to use any lawful money 
which they may prefer. The gold men who justify the loaning 
of cheap money utterly refuse the right of option on the part of 
debtors to pay in the same lawful money which they borrow. 
The gold men claim that loans of cheap currency, secured by 
real estate mortgage, eam only be paid honestly with gold coin. 
This deetrine, in praetice, compels an, unnatural demand for 
gold coim. It creites and perpetuates the disparity of the 
metals which is so loudly complained of. 

Bimetallism is lie » mam walking on two feet. The demand 
fer action is always en the hindmost foot. This brings it up to 
the other and insures the continued parity of the two. Mono- 
metallism is like the mam onone foot. He makes no progress 
except by jerks and jumps, which sheck and derange the entire 
system. At the present moment in this country we are testing 
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the qualities nometa 1. Gold coin is 
unc tune ( ( ities er 

ndard « 1 1 t le’ ofa tan J 

stan vhich cle as are m th . 
pi \ ( uy na i Ss I 
th ( 

same t t ) 

} Lves Oo } 

5 OSS ‘ 

in oul ) ( ) 
on gold. ‘J 
ports are made o d | i ~ 
Secreta y t 
t Cc na ‘ OL ¢ ni 
or gold, ) I 
W Oul 5 ] a t ( 

) T ‘ 
‘ isi fon 
His posi y cw l ‘ ) 
natural is ( } () ( 
the rights of the pee t p rent of ce y 
unjust toward the pe If the pr it Se ry of 1 | 
ury would use both silver and gold co 1 coin ¢ ‘ 
ne the heavi ‘ 1s on the ch ri t Ww S 
ing the right of option in the interestof t er ‘ 
payments, Lhe parity of the two met s wo l } eul ely be 
restored and maintained. 

Gold ean never meet the double dem l for exporta um 
for home use as money. ‘The man witl vo feete ot walk « 
one with the other tied toa post His active foot m be olde: 
one, but he is paralyzed and helpless, as our cou 
Every interest is suffering Business is bankrupt, r is not 
emplovet rte are losing their homes, en, women d 
children are unemployed and starving, e@} ock ¢ em 3 
placed on th uths of children in the st 
nounceme 3 OL ¢ ra cona on may t Lule 
and the Congress of the United States is called tog 
‘*dog days” to redress th: tuatior 


All this, Mr. Speaker, in my judgment, is o oned by the 
Secretary refusing to pay out silver coin on coin contracts, and 


because of his continual demand ongold forever ) ry pur 
pose, with the certain practical result of in sing spat 
of the money metals, in the interest of the 1 gamb nd 





money lords of London and New York, and ag nterest 
of the Am ‘an people. 

It is said by some that the purchase of 4, UU Ounces per 
month, by the United States Government, prevents th 
silver bullion, and that, if this demand weuld se, bullies 
would rise. Mr.Speaker, does not this position presume a lit 
too much on the lack of intelligence among men? Does it n 
reverse the self-acting laws of demand and supply? Have we not 
said that the laws of finance and trade can not be detied with im- 
punity? Sir, is not the Seeretary of the Treasury. by ignoring 
the spirit of the law and the rights of th people ipon 
an absurd and dangerous experiment? ‘Th rie « lar 
tion is this: 

If there were fewer buyersof wheat, wheat would ris 181 
were fewer buyers of cotton, of corn, or of silver, then t 
spective commodities wouid bear higher prices. 

That is the argument which is made in favor of repealir he 
silver-purchase law of 1890. 

Mr. Speaker, I beg of you let.us relieve the Ln per 
of this scandal. Let us not be guilty of harb eh unw 
dom at the head of our financial affairs. It is bad to be 
as our people are now being robbed through currency contrac- 
tions and falling prices. It is bid to be bankrupted, as our bus 


ness men are 
starving, as oO 


being driven to the wall. It is bad to be 
ir miners, railroad employés, and 
are out of work and starving, butit is unbearable, . Speaker 
to add to all of these distresses of the people the seanda 
humiliation of financial idiocy! Let the Secretary, sir, pay out 
silver coin on all coin contracts—require him to increase 
demands on silver, under the present laws 
tracts—and silver will at once rise to a parity 

It is said that the present silver-purchase law arives g ym 
the country, and hence must be repealed. The law does not do 





other w 
Mr 


this. The law provides for the putting into eireul: mm of about 
$40,000,000 per ant 1.of United States Tressury notes. Those 
notes, besides being il tender for most purposes, are redeem- 
able ** in coin,” and the law provides for the coining of silver to 
redeem them, but gives the Secretary bisoptionasto which coin 
he shalluse. He chooses use gold eoin. This increased de- 


mand for gold raises its ice, increasing the d 
two metals. It: robs the gold reserve by 
to be exported. It is not 


sends gold abroad, but it is the Secretary. 


parity of the 
permitting thegold 
the law which robs the reserve and 


[t isobvious thatthe 
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Secretary’s wrongful ruling needs ‘‘ repealing ” much more than 
the law does. If the spirit of ‘*Old Hickory” Jackson were in 
the executive chair now, that Secretary would, in my opinion, 
be dismissed so quickly that it would make him dizzy, and there 
would be no extra session of Congress in August to relieve the 
gold gamblers from their troubles. 


Ifany man capable of opening his eyes desires positive evi- | 
dence as to the superiority of silver over gold as a stable money | 


basis he has but to observe the stable finances of Mexico at the 
present moment, 


which is rending the gold countries, viewing their trepidation 
and distresses with pity and complacency. With her mints turn- 
ing out silver dollars at the rate of $14,000,000 per month, her 
finances were never in sounder condition nor her commerce more 
flourishing. The following dispatch explains the Mexican situa- 
tion: 

City oF MEXIco, July 5. 


Published opinions of foreign bankers that Mexico will be bankrupted 
through the recent fall in silver are noi taken in earnest here. Nothing ap- 
proaching a business crisis is epprehended. The credit of the great com- 
mercial and financial establishments of this city continues unquestioned. 
The crop reports are excellent,and this is regarded by local bankers as a 
most hopeful feature of the situation. If Mexico is able to feed herself she 
can afford to play a waiting game in the niatter of silver. 


That example ought to teach enlightened and patriotic men an 
important lesson. If the Mexican finances were on the fickle 
gold bisis, that country would be compelled to enter the general 
scramble for the delusive yellow metal. Every gold standird 
nation must, inevitably, be shaken by every cyclonein the great 
gold centers of the world. There is no escape from this con- 
clusion. This great country of ours, struggling to maint’ina 
gold standard, is compelled to call an extra session of Congress 
to doctor the finances and save the country; while “ poor old 
Mexico" sits firmly and calmly on her basis of white metal with- 
outa tremor. It appears, Mr. Speiker, that wisdom and com- 
mon sense are worth more than gold. 

Mr. Allard, of Belgium, delegate to the International Monetary 
Conference in Brussels, last winter, made the following general 
statement as to the silver standard: 


What is the state of things we see at present? Wesee that in those coun- 
tries which have a gold standard, prices have fallen enormously, and that, 
on the contrary, in the countries which have a silver standard, in spite of 
the unfavorable treatment of silver in Europe, and in spite of the diminu- 
tion in its uses, the relation of value between money and goods has remained 
almost exactly what it was twenty years ago. They try to frighten us by 
pointing to the dangers which ensue from the abundance of silver, and yet I 
repeat that in spite of the unfavorable position in which silver is placed, we 
fail to observe in silver standard countries any of the evil results which ought 
to flow from that abundance. 

T call at‘ention to another historic lesson which should be of 
value at the present time. The finances of England are on the 
single gold basis, long established and skillfully managed. France, 
just across the channel, on the Continent, bases her finances on 
both gold and silver,and on the quality of legaltender. During 
the last fifty years the bimetallic Bank of-France has not been 
shaken with the fears of bankruptcy. Even the unusual demand 
on its resources to pay the German indemnity of $1,000,000,000, 
caused but a temporary tremor. On the other hand, on two or 
three occasions, we find the gold basis Bank of England, on the 
verge of ruin, applying to the bimetallic Bank of France for help, 
which was promptly given. Thefact is, the payment of the Ger- 
man indemnity of France caused quite as much alarm in London 
as in Paris. 

In proof of whatis here stated, I call attention to the testimony 
of the very highest authorities. Mr. Allard, of Belgium, already 
quoted, stated in the Monetary Conference at Brussels, last win- 
ter, as follows: 

Mr. de Rothschild appears to me to have forgotten that not long ago the 
bimetallic Bank of France came—for the third time, I think, and atany rate, 
for the second—to the assistance of the monometallic Bank of England, and 
Was obliged to lend to that bank 75,000,000 francs in gold, in order to spare it 
the difhculties which might have ensued from a fresh suspension of the act 
of 1844. Is the system of the bank which confers the benefit, or of that which 
receives it, to be preferred by us? I do not hesitate to give the preference to 
the Bank of France, which conferred the benefit, although that bank is ab- 
solutely bimetallic, and my conclusion is that of the two banking systems I 
prefer that which is based upon the two metals. (Page 93.) 

Sir Guilford Molesworth, delegate for British India, in the 
Internationa] Conference last winter, stated: 

During the seven years, 1883-1890, the Bank of France only changed its rate 
of discount seven times, whilst the Bank of England changed it sixty-two 
times, the variations in France only amouating to 2 per cent, whilst those 
in England amounted to 4 per cent. (Page 143.) 

Mr. Molesworth quotes Mr. Goschen as follows: 


I feel a kind of shame on the occasion of two or three millions of gold be- 
ing taken from this country to Brazil or any other country [that] it should 
immediately have the effect of causing a monetary alarm throughout the 
country.— Page 143. 


Mr. Molesworth then says: 


Then came the Baring failure, and our weakness was shown by having to 
call France to our aid. The currency of France had weathered without dif- 
ficulty storms to which the Baring failure was mere child’s play; for exam- 


That country is not a strong one financially, | 
yet with her silver standard she sits serenely amid the storm | 
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ple, the Prussian war, the communustic struggle, the war indemn} 
saeanes of the Panama Canal, of the metal ring, and of the comp/ 
comtle. 


et * . 


Mr. Giffen has stated that in almost every year since 1873 there ha 
stringency of greater or less severity, directly traceable toor aggra 
the extraordinary demands for gold and the difficulties in supplyi 

And, finally, we have the declaration of Mr. de Rothschild which 
us with a monetary panic, ‘The far-spreading effects of which it » 
impossible to foretell.” 


* * * * * * 


I repeat, ‘it is gold that is sick, not silver,’ and unless this fact 
nized by the members of this conference it will be impossible to 
| proper remedy to the crisis which menaces us. 

* * * - * * * 


I beg also to lay before the conference the accompanying diagra: 
| [have prepared; and in doing so I would draw particular attention 
gram No. 3 A, because it shows at a glance the instability of gold 
stability of silver.— Pages 143, 144. 


“A SOUND AND STABLE CURRENCY.” 

In order to arrest great national danger—to ward off im, 
ing ruin—I have shown the superiority of silver and bim 
over gold, as a safe, sound, and stable basis of currenc 
the present conditions and tendencies of the monetary w: 
have appealed to the facts of history and the experi 
mankind. I have avoided untried theories. I think [ hay. 
out my case. Of course the gold gamblers will not yiel. 
san not reason with Demetrius; and the prostrate worship: 
Juggernaut would rather be crushed than face the anger 
their idol. Yet the people may be convinced and saved 

But, Mr. Speaker, to merely escape sudden ruin is not 
high ambition for a great, glorious, and progressive peo) 
ours. Weshould have higher aims than that. Mone, 
blood of our civilization. 
anacute form. Itis delirium. Itis neitherahealthy nor « | 
tiful blood. It is both paucity and impurity. Add to it: 
and you have a safer and more bountiful circulating 1 
With this improved and increased supply of the ‘‘ proto, 
of commerce and civilization our people will stand on a } 
plane and the nation will live longer. But our position in th 
world justifies higher ambitions than mere existence. The ex- 
amples of the statesmen and heroes of our history bec 
onward to higher attainments. Our opportunities as an 1 
ened nation, and the moving, industrious, and enterprisin 
acteristics of our compound American people forbid mere com 
monplace achievements. To reach our most cherished ani rea: 
sonable destiny as a commercial and civilized people we must 
have a sound, stable, pure, and plentiful currency. To find and 
draft such a system we need seek for nothing new or untried 
Although the most important of all questions, the mon 
tion is not difficult. Any common mind can easily com 
and understand it when stripped of the glamour and mystery 
sought to be thrown around it by the gamblers. 

The circulating medium of our industrial and commer 
must be pure, plentiful, and permanent. We must not 
it to the phlebotomy of the money gamblers, nor even t: 
certain supply of the costly money metals. Gold and sil\ 
must be continued: 

1. Out of respect to the traditions and usages of man 
forty centuries; 

2. Because we have agreed to pay some billions of m 
obligations, which, per contract, are to be paid in coin o! 
weight and fineness; 

’, Because our country is the largest producer of the 
metals in the world, and we should not demonetize and d: 
the value of our own products; and 

4. Because we can not discard them without indu 
financial ruin. 

Let me illustrate: By the laws of 1873-’74 silver was d 
tized. That act created a disparity between the coin « 
lion values of silver. It created and now perpetuates 
field for the great speculators of the world. Taking ad 
of the disparity thus created, the British speculator g.« 
the London market, where he buys silver bullion at a dis 
This is coined for him into East Indian rupees. The « 
more valuable than the bullion. With the new coin the - 
lator buys East Indian wheat and cotton for the Europ: 
kets in competition with American wheat and cotton 
British speculator can sell his eastern wheat and cotton 
same low price at which he bought them because of his 
on silver. And Americans must sell in those markets st ‘8 
same low — or abandon the European markets for our 1 
great staples of export. 

This explanation shows why American wheat and cot! 
and fall with silver bullion. It also proves that the cote 1m 
whe it growing States have agreater direct interest in the sive! 
question than the silver States themselves. 7 

The same policy and the same speculations practiced in! 
in the handling of wheat and cotton are practiced in the 50" 


A single gold standard is a dises 
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rican silver-using countries in connection with wool, hides, | public officer, but when the office or legal function is attached 
nd the cheaper grades of grass-fed beef. This shows that not | to the man, he is then a public officer, and as such can do miny 
the wheat and cotton growing States, but also the cattle | things and perform many acts which he could not do or perform 
wool growing States, are quite as much interested in the sil- | in his individual capacity. When the money function h.s been 
r question as are the silver-producing States. Restore the | legally attached toa material thing, then that material thing 
rity between the bullion and coin values of silver by free and | becomes tingible money. In rude societies the money funetion 
limited coinage of silver, and we raise the prices of our great | miy grow up by custom, and by common consent may become 
iltural staples in foreign markets at least 40 per cent. att ched toa material thing. In this way cattle, copper, gold, 
It will thus be seen that this silver fight is comprehensive | silver, tobscco, and various articles of commerce have become 
nd one in which we are all deeply interested. Demonetization | tangible money by reason of their endowment by custom or law 
stroys our European markets for many of our leading com- | withthe moneyfunction. The various commodities of commerce 
nodities of export. That is one aspect of the question. Then, | hive never proven themselves entirely satisfectory money, be- 
sides that, it closes the American silver mines, shuts off our | cause of their unwieldiness and frequent scarcity. 


eSi 


yply of metallic money, and destroys our great and increasing All things considered, no material seems so well adapted to 
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mountain market for agricultural products. The western third | practical business purposes as well-executed paper notes. ‘The 
of the American continent, rich in everything except agricul- | material is easy of procurement, reasonably durable, and easy to 
ture, under normal conditions would be a better market for all | transport, count, and handle in large or small amounts. It is 
icultural products and for the products of our great manu- | easy to conceal about the person, being small of bulk and light of 
facturing establishments than all the rest of the world. | weight; and, above all, whenexecuted in the highest style of art, 
. By the demonetization of silver this best side of the Republic | it is the most difficult to counterfeit, perhaps. of all moneys. 
ismade a desert. The mines are closed. Great and rich States | On this latter point, Mr. Alexander Del Mar, in hisoable work 
we depopulated and changed into deserts. Their purchasing | on The Science of Money, says: 

power 1S destroyed. Agriculture and manufactures are without The silk-threaded, distinctive-tiber paper, the water marks, the printing in 
4 market, business is bankrupt, and laborers by the millions are | colors, the highly artistic vignettes, the geometrical lathe work, the numbers 
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changed into mendicants and tramps. We can not discard sil- | signatures, and other mechanical safeguards of the modern paper note, ren 
= . r . ® . ° ay in far re ( 1e1] ata ‘ col 
ver money if we would. The subjectisfar reaching, and afflicts | der it far more dificult to imitate than coin 






all men with unbearable evils except the Shylocks of London| The importance of having a money above the arts of the coun- 
ind their American allies, agents, and attorneys. terfeiter is seen when we contemplate a few facts of history. All 





In connection with this statement [ call attention to a predic- | »oree that money is valuable in proportion to limitation, and 
tion made by the present Secretiry of the Treasury, then a mem- | that an unlimited money must be ultimately a worthless money. 
ber of this House. It is not the first time in history when a| A money that is easily counterfeited is practically an unlimited 
prophet has become the willing agent of the evils which he op- | money. As examples in point, I mention the Continental cur- 
posed and predicted. In 1878, discussing this silver question, | rency of the American Revolution and the assignats of France. 
Mr. Carlisle said: Both were largely counterfeited bythe British Government. In 

I know that the world’s stock of precious metals is none too large, and! | each case thecounterfeits are said to have far exceeded in amount 
see no reason to apprehend that it will ever become so. Mankind will bx the genuine notes when the point of worthiessnces was reached. 

















fortunate ‘indeed if the annual production of gold and silver coin shall keep mm : : , : 
with the annual increase of population, commerce, and industry. Ac- | The issulng Of money is an act of sovereignty, and as such 
g to my view of the subject, the conspiracy which seems to have been | ourht not to be delegated to individuals or tocorporations. All 





rmed here and in Europe to destroy by legislation and otherwise from | a ae : ad oe arse land Gal : 
three-sevenths to one-half of the metallic money of the world is the most gi- | Money should be _1ss ied by the sovereign power of the n ition. 
gantic crime of thisor any other age. The consummation of such a scheme | When so issued it is in effect a check on sociefy for value, and 
uld ultimately entail more misery upon the human race than all the wars, | like all checks, it must b» redeemed. All money. whether 
pestilence, and famine that ever occurred inthe history of the world. The | tal or cone + te redeamed Ted in what mm egy “ogres 
absolute and instantaneous destruction of half the entire movable property | Metal or paper, Must Ds redeemed. that is what money ts fo 
of the world, including houses, ships, railroads, and all other appliances for | It restson the value thit is behind it. But let us not be mis 
carrying on commerce, while it would be felt more sensibly at the moment, | taken: let us not be misled bv terms. Swapping ollars is no re- 
would not produce anything like the prolonged distress and disorganization a : The fir . 1 aa Re Reo e a ; 
of society that must inevitably result from the permanent annihilation of | C@™mption. 1e first and primary redemption of money Is re- 
half of the metallic money of the world ceivability by the issuing power. It must be receivable in the 
Mr. Speaker, we can not change the present ratioof 16 of silver | revenues of the issuing government. That is primal redemp- 
tol of gold without great inconvenience and loss. It would in- | tion. A money so received in the United Stites and Great Brit- 
volve the recoinage of our present stock of silver money now in | #2 has been and is uniformly good money. This primal re 
the hands of the people. It would require a change of contract | demption is like a man eccepting his own checks in payment of 
in conneetion with many millions of monetary obligations which | dues to himself when he transacts business. 

. 7 . . - a . > ° o a « »f > ‘ > . is . ‘ 42 . 
are by their terms payable in coin of the standard weightof July But there is a wider and more general redemption, which 
14, 1870. On this subject the joint resolution of the two Houses | ®@rises from the quality of legal tender. All perfect money is 
of 1878, known as the Matthews resolution, reads as follows: endowed with this necessary quality; and when so endowed all 

: 3 i ‘rtise ‘ir enger ‘Ss ‘edee such ) , 7} , Ne 
Resolved by the Senate (the Houseof Representatives concurrring therein), That mon adv tis the i cagerness to redeem such money wW ith value. 
all the bonds of the United States issued under the said acts of Congress In effect, this is basing money—not on gold, not on silver, nor 
hereinbefore ge ae Se a me eo = the ae = on any single commodity, but on all commodities. A money so 
Government o 16 nited States, in Sliver dollars oO 16 colnage ol 16 oat ies eciaeal as o 7 » Saenstn settee ei 
United States, containing 412} grains each of standard silver; and that to based is precisely as good as the issuing government—no better, 
restore to its coinage such silver coins as a legal tender in payment of said | n0 worse. A money so based, though made of paper, never falls 
onds, principal and interest, is not in violation of the public faith nor in | below gold while the issuing government remains intact and 



























derogation of the rights of the public creditor. continues to collect and disburse revenues. 
A change of ratio or a change of the weight of the silver dol- This rule has no exceptions. A paper money so founded and 





larcreates a lawful excuse for the bondholders to refuse the silver | redeemed is always preferred to gold. Intrinsic or commercial] 
dollar in coin payments, which they will use to their own ad-| yalue in the material which is endowed with the moneturv func- 
Vantage. tion is not only unnecessary, butit should be further stated that 

In this silver matter we are all, except Wall street, in the | such intrinsic value is a great and sometimes fatal objection to 
same boat, and must sink or swim together. Our only course is | the money material. It gives the owners of the valuable monev 
torehabilitate the old silver dollar as it was prior to 1873, and | material a monopoly of the money of the country. If gold alone 
to maintain the full and free coinage of both gold and silver as | jg used as money, then the amount of money in a given country 
money metals at the present ratio of 16 tol. If the people are | ean not exceed the amount of gold available in that country: 
left alone, and the laws of supply and demand are permitted fair | and the holders of gold. by making money scarce or plenty at 
play, the parity of the metals, at that ratio, will be assured and | wil]. become masters of the situation. Thev occupy the posi- 
perpetual, tion described by Mr. Garfield when he said: ‘‘ Whoever con- 

Mr. Speaker, both sides in this discussion admit that neither | trols the volume of the currency is absolute master of all indus 
of the metals, nor both of them combined, are a satisfactory cur- | try and commerce.” In the words of Senator Benton. speaking 
rency for actual use in the channels of trade and business. Both | of the same dangerous class of men: “All property is at their 
sides propose a supplemental paper, either in the form of Treas- | merey.” ” ap a8 




























s wy notes or bank notes. And in one of these forms we are Money has been defined as a “measure of value.” This is not 
— ected to find that “‘sound and stable currency” which is to | strictly true. Values are measured by the combined judgments 
meet the necessities of the people. I now call the attention of of the parties concerned, influenced by surrounding circumstances 





the House to a discussion of these two forms of paper currency. | and conditions. In other words, “values are measured with 
THE UNITED STATES TREASURY NOTE. brains,” But money is a unit of account, and values are ex- 

Mr. Speaker, money, strictly speaking, is not a material thing. | pressed in the money units. Inthe United States the dollar is 
It is a funetion created by law; and by law this function may be | the unit of account, and valuesare expressed in dollars and frae- 
attached to any proper material. It is an office or function, as | tions of a dollar. Values having been fixed by the combined 
is the office of sheriff. A man naturally is not a sheriff or other | judgments of the parties in interest, then itis the office’ of money 
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to settle the account between the parties as a medium of ex- 
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S meant that physical force which overcomes the enemy, 


change or means of payment. When I pay aman money for | field. The purse is that power which equips, subsists, , 


service I give him a general check on society for value. So far 
as | am concerned, he is paid, but in fact he has not yet received 
anything which satisfies his ultimate wants. He has only re- 
ceived a check on the general wealth of the country for what 
he desires. This check must be redeemed, and society is eager 


Hence the man to whom I paid the cheek is better paid than 
if | had given him some form of value which he did not specially 
need. If Il had given him a horse ora cow, when he neededa suit 
of clothes, it would have been less satisfactory to him than the 
money, though of the same or even greater value. Though 


money may be without intrinsic value in itself, and should be | 


so, yet, when fairly treated by law, it stands for all values; and 
the holder of it has a eheek or order on the entire country for 
his choice of all property that is for sale, to the extent of the 


value mentioned in his check or order, and all men are eager to | 


necept or redeem his check, and give him choice of the values 
in their possession. 

Money is a labor-saving machine. It isa bookkeeper and ac- 
countant, saving much time and expense when it floats in proper 
volume. For this purpose the material of money need not have 
value. If A owes B$10, and Bowes A $10, the accounts balance, 
the parties shake hands, and the transactionis ended. If Aowes 


B $10, B owes C $10, and C owes A $10, the parties, if brought | 
together, may still see through the matter. The case is more | 


complicated than before, yet the opportunity for cancellation 


exists. and the parties may shake hands, as before, without | 


money payment. But suppose fifty men are involved. Then 
money must be used in some form, either to pay the entiredebts 
or to settle the balances. Each owes another $10, but all are 


ing near. His neighbor pays the money to another, to whom he is 


indebted. Debt-paying is the order of the day until fifty debts | 


have been paid, when the money finally stops in the hands of the 


finder, who, owing no one present, puts the note in his pocket. I | 


inquire, are thosedebts paid? Plainly theyare. Butsuppose the 
holder of the money should drop it into the fire, and it should 
be consumed. Would that make any difference? Surely not. 
Whatever may become of thatnote, the debts are paid. Butlet 
us suppose thatthe holder of the bill, instead of dropping it into 
the fire, should carry it toa bank for deposit, and there find it 
to be a counterfeit. Now, are the debts paid? Let each reader 
decide for himself. Evidently it was a case of cancellation; and 
if the parties had known of the facts and relations of each to 
each, they might have clasped hands and the debts would have 
been settled, canceled, or paid, without the use of money. 

Now, let us suppose that fifty men are present in a clearing 
house. The first man, A, hands his personal check to B, his 
creditor. (This is not final payment, as money is. A personal 
cheek may be called money of conditional payment.) e sec- 
ond man, B, owes C $40. He hands to C a $10 check, received 
from A, and his own personal check for $30. And so the pay- 
ment continues until all are paid with these checks of conditional 
payment. Then comes cancellation and the payment of balances. 
in practice it is found that checks do not balance and caneel 
each other in full, as men do not owe each other the same 
amounts, but that there must be used in every clearing house 
some money of final payment; that is, money, or general checks 
on society at large, issued by the sovereign government or so- 
ciety in the concrete, which all are willing to accept as money 
of final payment. By the records of clearing-house business for 
long periods it is found that, on the average, the amount of 
money of final payment necessary to settle balances is about 5 
per cent of the business done. 

This is not much, but it is absolutely necessary to prevent 
bankruptcies. Ninety-five per cent of the business is done with 
individual checks and drafts, 5 per cent with money of final pay- 
ment. In view of these well-settled facts some flippant writers 
and speakers have taken the ground that all business may be 
done with individual cheeks and drafts, and that the volume of 
actual money cuts no figure. This is not correct. The 5 per 
cent of actual money is small, but it is absolutely necessary to 
prevent bankrupteies. The entire business is based on this 5 
per cent; and for every dollar of this money whieh may be with- 
drawn from circulation $20 of business must stop. This shows 
the importance of watching closely the volume of money of final 
payment. Even a small contraction deranges business, causes 
bankruptcies,and reduces the volumeof the business of the coun- 
try. 

Money isa war power. Thereare twogreat war powers known 
among civilized nations—the sword and the purse. By thesword 


and pays the fleets and armies. Among savages ther 
of the sword and little of the purse. Asa rule, the purs 
increases among nations as civilized methods are adopt: 


| ultimately most of the purposesof war may be attained 
| a show of physical force. Money, as a war power, need 
to redeem it with all the values of the country that are for sale. | 


intrinsic value. It has been proven time and again th 
wars can not be prosecuted with intrinsic money as a 
the armies. 4 

| eall attention to the following examples of mone) 
power: ; 

l. The history of the Republie of Venice is a histo 
tinual war on land and sea. The Republic of Venic 


| great commercial nation of the earth for centuries, and 


itime wars were necessary for the protection of its exten 
meree in every quarter of the known world. In the ye 
trinsie money utterly tailed to meet the monetary requ 
of the republie, and a book credit or inscription m 
adopted. This inscription money had no material v: 
ever. It was not redeemable in coin or bullion, and 
no pretense thatit would be so redeemed; but it was 1 
inthe revenuesof the Government, and legal tender for 


| The legal-tender quality, in the language of Dr. Fra 


‘greater advantage” than eoin redemption. For six 
years that paper-credit money ruled 20 per cent above co 
ing all that time there was not a money panic in the 
Venice became and remained the center of commerce: 
cle wing house of the world. There is not aline on re 
any citizen of Venice was dissatisfied with their finan 


tem. This is the longest and most satisfactory continu 
| cial experiment recorded in history, and it proves ve 
not aware of the facts. Let the parties be together with no | 
money in their pockets, but, looking on the ground, one of them | 
finds a $10 note. He asks for a claimant or ownerof the money, | 
but findsnone. He then pays a debt of $10 to his neighbor stand- | 


sively the superiority of functional, or fiat money, over i 
money in times of war. 

2. At the beginning of the American Revolution c 
trinsic money, failed to materialize. It was not to b 
was an utter failure. Our fathers had no resources but 
They had no government capable of issuing a proper 
any sort, but they did the best they could. They co 
paper and call it money, but they could not receive 
revenues of the Government, because the old Confederacy « 
collect revenues. They could not endow it with the qu 
legal tender, because the old Confederacy was not a so 
government. They could not even make it redeemabl 
as there was no coin to be had. Coin is always absent 
most needed. But the patriot fathers had wit as well as p.i 
ism, and they issued the best money they could. It wa 
executed and easily counterfeited, hence in practice m 
limited in amount. People were expected to take it as: 
of patriotism. This was the only foundation of that Cont 
money; yet for five years it met the requirements of t 
try, and Mr. Albert Gallatin afterwards spoke of it as [ 

The paper money carried the United States through the mo 
and perflous stages of the war, and, though operating asa most 
it can not be denied that it saved the country. 

If the American Colonies had depended on coin m 
war power they would have remained subject to the tyr 
King George. American liberty would never have bee! 

3. In the year 1797 money of intrinsie value failed in | 
The bank paid out its last silver sixpence, and the n 
on the verge of ruin. A paper money not redeemab!: 
was adopted, which metevery monetary requirement fv 
five years, through all the terrible trials of the wars 0/ 
leon. It carried the country triumphantly through ev: 
conferring on the empire a prosperity and glory uneq 
ancient or modern times. On this subject Sir Archibs 
says: 

It is in these moments of public and private suffering that the 
eulation steps in to sustain public and private credit during t! 
when national industry has been paralyzed by the disappeara! 


precious metals from cireulation. * * * But for its aid the em) 
certainly have been destroyed. * * * Had bank notes been 


} 


searce when gold disa red, the nation and all its trading cl 
have been bankrupted, and we should long since have been 4 | 
France. 

4. In the year 1813, during the wars of Napoleon, gold 
failed to meet the needs of the allied armies on the © 
of Europe. England, Russia, and Prussia issued a join’ 
money, which supported the armics, broke the power 0 
leon, and saved the Continent. The late Judge Martin 
work on The Money of Nations, says: 

It met the emergency as coin could not. 

Mr. Alison says: 


It passed as cash from Kamchatka to the Rhine, and brought th 
a successful issue. * * * Without this paper money thevast arm. 
of the allies would have been dissolved for want of funds for their » 


5. During the war of the rebellion, whem gold left the fie 
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there were three kinds of nonmetallic war money, which stood 
the shock of arms to the end. The revolutionary government 
of the South issued the best paper possible for such a govern- 
ment. It was precisely as good as the issuing power—no better, 
no worse. It was a brave money—far better than cowardly 
metal. Itstaid with the armies, and fought with them to the 
bitter end, and went down with them on the field of battle. 





‘ 


That paper money of the South was rudely executed and easi 
counterfeited. This, of course, m: it ically impossible 
to limit the volume in uation: and, as stated, an 
imited money is a worth 
Money is valuable in proportion to limitation. 
counterfeiters will he money to the point of worth- 
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less money. 






Lf itis possible, 
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th ate th f 
lessness, aS in the case of our Continental currency and the 
French assignats. Inthe North there were two sorts of paper 





The first sixty millions were receivable in the revenues 







money. 

of the Government the same as coin, and legal tender for all 
debts. That money was preferred to coin during the war, and 
as long as it circulated. Another class of paper money issued 
during the war, known as greenbacks, was not reeeivable for | 





+ 


duties on imports nor for interest on the “public debt. It was | 
like any other useful machine with a number of important bolts 
left out. It went below par as compared with coin, or as com- 
pared with paper without these legal disabilities. It sometimes 
went below 00 centson the dollar beeause of its legal disabilities, 


and fromno other cause. 








Yetsuchasit was, allthe Shylocks and 
the armies of the South were beaten by it at one and th 
time. All agree thatthe greenback saved the life of the nation. 
With gold only, the armies would have been paralyzed and an- 
archy would have prevailed. It would have been a contest of 
swords after the manner of savages, with little union or adhesion 
on either side. 

Money is the instrument of association. Without money there 
is no cohesion, and disintegration must ensue. A perfect money 
will remain at its post in times of danger. Gold money will not | 
do this. 

Mr. Speaker, I have shown that gold is not a ‘‘sound and 
stable currency.” I have shown that silver is less fickle and far | 
saferthan gold. I haveshown that bimetallism isa better basis 
for ‘‘a sound and stable curreney” than either gold or silver 
alone, and, finally, I have shown you a still safer, sounder, and 
more stable money system, not based on gold alone, or silver 
alone, or even on gold and silver combined, but on all commodi- 
ties of commerce. Money does not depend on the value of the 
monetary material, but on the value that. is behind it—a value 
always plentiful and ready for redemption purposes, not in the 
hands of unwilling Secretaries, nor in the vaults of banks of 
doubtful solveney, but in the hands of the people themselves, 
anxious and desperately eager to redeem all lawful money with | 
all the values of the salable commodities of this great nation. | 
Such a money, founded on all commodities, is like a pyramid 
standing on its base, instead of on an apex composed of a single, 
scaree, and dear commodity, subject to theft, and to all the fickle 
and wily devices of the gold gamblers. Sueh a money is pre- 
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Such a money will stand by the people in times of peace and 
prosperity, and will fight for the government in time of war. 
Gold will not do this. While the Roman people used a num- 
erary money printed on copper, without intrinsie value, they 
maintained their liberties, and Rome was a republic. When 
they adopted intrinsic money, of shrinking volume, the repub- 









ening shadows of its decadence. 





subject to discount or failure when the strain comes. 
the years 1812 and 1860 the United States Government author- 
ized twenty issues of Treasury notes, receivable in the revenues 
of the Government, but not otherwise a legal tender. Those 
Treasury notes were uniformly preferred to coin. 
same years (from 1812 to 1860) numerous experiments were made 
with nonlegal coin-basis bank paper, with an average of fail- 
ures about onee inseven to ten years. Fn 1860the failure of gold- 
basis paper was universalandeomplete. Gold itself left the field, 
and legal-tender Treasury notes were necessary to meet the crisis 
and save the country. 
_ The Treasury notes, receivable in the revenues, was the fuvor- 
ite money of the early leaders of your party, Mr. Speaker, and 
all [ have said or shall say on this branch of the subject was for- 
merly good Democratic doctrine. I am not proposing a new and 
untried seheme. 

In the years 1837-38 John C. Calhoun, of South Carolina, dis- 
cussed this matter of government paper very fully in the United 
States Senate. Mr. Calhoun said: 

















I now undertake to affirm positively, and without the least fear that I 
be be answered, what. heretoforel have but suggested—that a paper issued 
$ government, with asimple promise to receive in all dues, leaving its credi- 









A nonlegal paper based on coin is never reliable, but is always | 
Between | 


During those | 
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cisely as good as the issuing government, no better—no worse. | 
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Mr. E.G. Spaulding, a banker in Buffalo, N. \ n time of the 
war, chairman of the Subcommittee on Way d Mean 1 LS6I 
1862, and 1863, and known in financinl history as ** The Father of 
the Gre buck,” has discussed commodity redemption of money 
as follows: 

Every time a hundred ir Dill pa ym one ] n ino is 
|} &@ practica lemption of it by the i who ta Ev time a mer- 
} chant at Chicago pays to a farmer 3500 in natio irrency fora carload of 

wheat, the farmer by the operation redeems su La Litl irrency, not in 
greenbacks, nor in gold i b co Lit better than eithe namely 
wheat, a staple article useful to all So ery merchant in New York that 
Selis a Dale < t ng a . I ri 1 l re ems 
such currency, notin the way that bal redeem it u n cot as 
which is far better, b rforms the true functions of money by fact 
tating the legitimate sale commodities. So every time that a merchant 
or manufacturer pays his internal-revenne tax to the United States collect 
in national currency, the Government redeen ich currency by recel 1 
and dischargit ih tax. Soevery mech: or laborer that receives n 
tional curre: r his services, redeems urren by the labor per 
formed So it ll be seen that so long a * national currency is 
practically red cd every day in ussage from ud to hand in the pay 
ment o mmodities and servi i nthe ram i operations of trade 
and business both with the Government and the people whose op-rations it 
greatly faeilitates, there is not the slightest ne ssity for resorting to the 
expensive and risky operation of assorting and se ; home for redemp 
tion aulding's Iistory Append x, page 10 e 

Mr. Speaker, we all favor a ‘‘ sound and stable curreney,” and 

believe that the life of the nation depends on the creation and 


maintenance of sueh a eirculating medium, Now, sir, in the 
light of the facts of history and uniform human experience, | 
propose such acurrency. IL propose a currency of gold and sil- 
ver coin, ‘of the standard weight of July 14, 1870,” said coin to 
be supplemented by United States Treasury notes, all to 

eoined and issued by the General Government, 


the 
’ 
1 be 


and made legal 


tender for all debts and taxes. That. sir, is a simple, ‘‘ sound 
| and stable currency,” old and well tried, and when submitted to 
the severest tests it has uniformly proven successful. We must 


lic gave place to the empire, and the nation entered the thick- | 


| 





retain the coins of gold and silver, because they are necessary 
to pay all monetary obligations which ell for TI 
should be supplemented with Treasury notes, | 
convenience of paper, and beeause the coins can not 
to furnish the proper volumeof curreney needed bya 
and growing nation. ‘‘A sound and stable curre 
one | propose, would not require the services of the * 
sion’ doctor to *' restore confidence.” 

With sueh a system in operation, our finances would cease ti 
be as now—a mere *‘ confidence game,” set up by the Wa 
gaanblers to entangle and rob the people. 
ness with money instead of confidence 
more of a certainty and less a game of chance 

The supplemental paper herein advocated is neces 
sure the prosperous employment of the people. The full 
ployment of labor, the encouragement of enterprise, and 
prosperity of industry, trade, andcommerce depend very larg 
on what are known as time contracts. These in their tw 
pend for thei suecess on a steady mone 
trade and industry become games of chan 
ital will net venture —the being that la 
profitable employmet 

The merchant who buys goods on time makes a time contract. 
If the money volume declines and prices fall, his. profits are 
duced or cut off entirely. The farmerwho plants a field of corn 
enters into a time contract, investing !aber and capital. If 
prices are falling throngh curreney contraction, bis expenses 
may prove greater than the market value of the crop when 
grown. If the stoek-raiser invests his money in a herd of young 
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animals, which require one, two, or three years to fit them for 
mirket, he incurs extra hazard in his enterprise, unless he is 
sure that the country has ‘‘a sound and stible currency,” which 
will endure until the day of sile. The manufacturer who in- 
vests his money in any industry does so with greater confidence 
and certainty if he can depend on a safe, full, and even flow of 
money, insuring reasonable and stable prices. 

If the enterprises [ have named are safely pursued and rea- 
sonubiy protitible, wage laborers are usually employed and well 
paid. But, if these enterprises are rendered unprofitable or 
extra hazardous, by reason of an unstable money volume and 
declining prices, they must cease, and labor must remain unem- 
ployed, 

Now, all history proves, from the days of the Roman Augustus 
to the present time, that metallic money alone can not maintain 
full and equal prices in a great and growing nation. The ex- 
periment was tried by the Romans. It failed and the Empire 
fell. As the gold and silver mines of Greece and Spain tailed in 
productiveness, prices in Rome fell, lower and lower. Every in- 
dustrial enterprise was a failure, laborers were out of work and 
starving; turbulence and rapine, the strong preying upon the 
weak, became the only means of life. 
grated. The population of Europe fell off one-half, and the suffer- 
ing of mankind was greater thin the imagination of man can con- 
ceive. It is not possible fora great and growing nation to de- 
pend with certainty on the irregular and declining productions 
of the gold and silver mines of the world for ‘‘a sound and stable 
currency,” which shall maintain a full and even flow of prices, 
subject only to the supply and demand of commodities. A me- 
talliceurrency, for the sake of argument, may be reckoned sound, 
but if it can not prevent the perpetual decliné of prices it can 
not be rightfully considered stable. However sound the timbers 
of a ship may be, if in a sinking condition, inevitably carrying 
down with it all on board, it can not be called a safe or “* stable ” 
vessel, 

For twenty years the financiers of this country have been seek- 
ing a gold During these same years we have had declin- 
ing prices. {n spite of the indomitable energy and industry of 
our people, business has not grown in proportion to the increase 
of populition. The New York clearing house shows more busi- 
ness in 186% than in 1892; more in 1881 than in any year since. 
Bankruptcies and debts have increased, and at this moment men 
in financial cireles are in distress, crying out for help. The 
Secretary, in imitation of his Republicin predecessor, in his 
monthly reports, tries to cover up the fact of shrinking money, 
and in so doing deceives the unsuspecting; but among intelli- 
gent-men he is covering himself with infamy. A recent dis- 
patch says: 

A. R. Chisholm & Co., bankers, New York, state in their 
bank circular dated May 29, 1893: 

We quote that Right Hon. Mr. Lidderdale, of the isank of England, agrees 
with our views, so often expressed during the past ten years in our market 
letters, that this country needs more legal tenders. France, a stationary 
country, has $60 per capita. The Director of the Mint places the per capita 
in the States at #2, but two hundred millions of gold have disappeared and 
no estimate is made of the loss of paper and coin during the past iwen-y- 
five years. It is known that silver wears out and is renewed once in thirty 
years. Weclaim that, deducting amountsin the United States Treasury 
and banks held as reserve and losses in paper currency and coins, gold ex- 
ports and hoardings, this country is down to the actual famine circulation 
of less than #6 per capita, counting our population at sixty-five millions. 


basis. 


This statement corroborates the estimates of the late Senator 
Plumb, who was president of a national bank; and Mr. N. A. Dun- 
ning, statistician, in Washington, D. C., and others. And on no 
other ground can the present financial distresses be accounted 
for. ‘* {tis a money famine and nothing else.” Gold can not be 
relied on to furnish *‘ a sound and stable currency.” Both the 
metals together can not do it, the ‘‘eminent financiers ” of New 
York to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. Speaker, the only hope for the industrial and commercial 
prosperity of this country is a full and even flow of legal-tender 
Treasury notes, to supplement and to take the place of the coins 
when the money metals are drawn off to other countries through 
adverse balances of trade. 

No Democrat should object to the legal-tender Treasury note. 
That was the money of Jefferson, Jackson, and Calhoun, and of 
the long line of Democratic statesmen from 1812 to 1860. Dur- 
ing those years of Democratic ascendency twenty issues of Tréas- 
ury notes were authorized and sent out. They were receivable 
in the revenuesof the Government, and were uniformly preferred 
to coin. In 1846, in-the heart of Mexico, the United States 
Treasury note was valued at 6 per cent above coin. For fifty 
years this Dentocratic paper money was deemed good money (as 
good as coin, or next to coin) by ali good Democrats. On various 
and sundry occasions it has saved the Government from diffi- 
culties and pending bankruptcy when coin failed. In the sixties, 
though badly treated by law, it saved this great nation from 
disintegration. And, at this moment the United States legal- 


‘ . . 2 | 
Society became disinte- | 
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tender Tressury note, if used to supplement the coins and m 
tain prices, will prove a sure means of financial, commerci || 
industrial salvation. Thisis the doctrine of ‘‘the inexor,} 
laws of finance and trade,” which cin not be defied with impu 
ity. No political party can lang stand in opposition to th 
Even the gold gamblers of Wall street can not long rx 
them. 

The American people are kindly, good-natured, and long 
fering. In the language of the great Jefferson, they are not 
posed to right their wrongs as long as their wrongs sare su 
able. But, sir, with all due respect toward those who diff 
candor compels the statement that with twenty to thirty 
lions of monetary obligations hanging over their heads 
various forms, largely resting as mortgages on their homes 
people of these United States will never submit to perpetu 
cline in the prices of the products which they must se 
money to pay debts. Such decline now in progress must 
tinue if the vain effort to reach and maintaina single gold st 
ard is persisted in. In Hurope, with half the able-bodied 
under arms to coerce the others, the attempt may be feasib!e, 
in a great and free Republic, unaccustomed to physical coor 
with the ballot box in reach, the sing!e gold standard can h 
be reckoned as a permanent possibility. 

This money question may be made very plain by a sin 
statement of an arithmetical example. Thus: 

Quotient, 
(prices. 


Dividend, 
volume of money 


Divisor, 
Commodities) 


The people and their commodities are the divisor in the p 
lem which we are solving inthiscountry. The volume of m 
afloat is the dividend. The quotient is the general aver 
the prices of property. The divisor is continually incre:s 
through the increase of population and the energy and enter) 
of our people. The dividend decreases through the vario 
viezs of the gamblers in cornering and suppressing mone) 
it any wonder that the quotient is less and less from day to « 
in the form of decliiing prices? There is but one practica! 
edy, namely, add money to the circulation as the peopl 
their transictions increase. Increase the dividend as t! 
visor increases, that the quotient may remain the same. 
can only be done by supplementing the coins with legal-t 
Treasury notes. 

THE 


BANK-NOTE SYSTEM 


Mr. Speaker, the gold men,as I understand them, do not: 
that gold shall be the only circulating medium in the hu 
the people, but that it should be the basis of a bank-pape 
tem redeemable in gold. In other words, they desire to s 
ment the gold coin with bank paper, and for this purpos 
generally favor the present national banking system in prefe 
to the old Democratic Treasury-note system, which I hav: 
discussing and advocating. Let me call the attention « 
House to this gold-basis paper system known as the n 
bankingsystem. And, first, I desire to say that President 
land has wisely and earnestly warned his party and the « 
against the evilsof * paternalism.” In his inaugural addres 
March Mr. Cleveland said: 

Closely related to the exaggeratd confidence in our country's g 
which tendstoa disregard of the rules of national safety, anothe 
confronts us not less serious. I refer to the prevalence of a popula 
sition to expect from the operation of the Government especial and 
individual advantages. 

The verdict of our voters, which condemned the injustice of maint 
protection for protection’s sake, enjoins upon the people's servants th: 
of exposing and destroying the brood of kindred evils which are ' 
wholesome progeny of paternalism. This is the bane of republican 
tions and the constant peril of our government by the people. It 
to the purposes of wily craft the plan of rule our fathers established 
queathed to usas an object of ourlove and veneration. It perverts | 
triotic sentiments of our countrymen, and tempts them to pitiful «a 
tion of the sordid gain to be derived from their Government's mainté« 
It undermines the self-reliance of our ne. and substitutes in its 
dependence upon governmental favoritism. It stifies the spirit 
Americanism and stupifies every ennobling tralt of American citizens 

The lessons of paternalism ought to be unlearned and the bette! 
taught, that while the people should patriotically and cheerfully 
their Government, its functions do not include the support of the peo 


The above sentiments, fully and fairly interpreted and e: 
getically enforced, would place Mr. Cleveland’s administra! 
alongside of the administration of President Jackson, and 
augurate a policy which formerly embalmed in the hearts o! 
American people a love for Democratic principles, and w! 
gave to that party five national victories in seven political c 
paigns prior to 1860. 

That condemnation of “ protection,” which means the tx! 
of one man or class of men for the benefit of another, is 
and timely. But, sir, I am of the opinion that, in full justi 
to our people, it should have a wider meaning than a mere rele 
ence to the tariff. The wildest tariff protectionist seldom ask 
for a protection of more than 100 per cent. To ask for 200, 00) 
or 600 per cent protection, and for freedom from local taxatior 








s. on the bulk of the investment would excite derisio 

leondemnation. That b so, I desire to cill atten tio 
( particularly favored calling in this country, which is 

‘pet of the Government—a business devoted almost 


“to pitiful calculation of the sordid gain to be deri 
from their Government’s mainten ss 

| fer, Mr. Speaker, national banking system. 

tmentof capitalin United States bonds is considered 


ch so that ec titi 


nee 
Lice. 


to the 


| safe one; sO m\ mpe n for their ownershi; 
rried them toa premium. When these bonds have been 


ed bya banking corporation, they are used as securit 
‘enev to the amount of 90 per cent of their face value. 
this the owner of the bonds does not sacrifice any part 


yy th 
m tne 


of ] His semiannual interest 
is larly anticipated and paid 1im in gold, usually one year 
The currency advanced to the oration 
orporation | per cent per annum offset for the cost 
12 the notes, for renewing themasthey become mutilated, 
an in lieu of allother taxes.” That i entire cost of th: 
the corporation. The banks are authorized to loan t 

t the le g l rates of the respe ctive States in which t 
These r from, say, 6 to 12 per cent 
, compounded every thir y to ninety days. The gai 
ounding will partly or wholly balance the idleness of the 


uired un So, then, the net result 


s interest income fro » bonds. 
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1e operation is approximately this 
; The currency which the Government furnishes to the banks | 
costs them 1 per cent per annum. They loan it at six to twelve 
s that rate, through favor of the Government. This is a 


ctical protection to the important monopoly of furnishing 
currency to the people at from 600 to 1,200 per c 

No man in any legitimate business has such an enormous 
ber tariff” protection as that! It can ircely be doubted that 
such paternalism *' degr to the purposes of wily craft the 
plan of rule our fathers established and bequeathed to us as an 
ct of our love and veneration.” 


nt. 
**rob- 
Bt 


des 


obj 

This important matter can not be viewed too carefully from 
every standpoint. Suppose that, under the laws as they now 
exist, five men shall become organized into acorporation for busi- 


ness purposes. They unite their funds and purchase $50,000 of 
United States bonds with the intention of borrowing money from 
the United States Government at 1 per cent per annum, on 


twenty years’ time. The 

having nd the office 

following dislogue mig 
Agent: 


‘You have 
on [ 


ir agent proceeds to Washington, and 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
ht naturally oceur: 

ey to loan, I believe, Mr. Secretary, 
Jnited States bonds at 1 per cent per annum?” 

Secretary: ‘‘ Plenty of it. How much do you want?” 

Agent: ** I have $50,000 in Government bonds which I desire to 
deposit as security for a loan of $45,000 in currency to be used 
by our corporation in opening and operating itsfarming lands.” 
Stop! You need say no more. This Gov- 
ernment has no money to loan for farming purposes. That 
vould be ‘ paternalism,’ such as President Cleveland condemns 
in his inaugural address.” 

Agent: ‘I am surprised, Mr. Secretary, that Ican not borrow 
money for agricultural purposes; but, since the lands our corpo- 
ration owns are underlaid with valuable mineral deposits, if | 
may be allowed to use the money for the purpose of opening and 
working our mines it will answer our purpose quite as well.” 
Secretary: ‘You can not,sir. The Government has no money 
loan for mining purposes.” 

Agent: ‘‘Can we have this 1 per cent money, then, for the 
purpose of operating the plant in which our ores will be refined 
by the use of coal from our mines? If not, by your leave, we 





LO\ 


mon 


Secretary: ‘Stop! 


to 


will take the loan for the purvose of building a steamerin which | 


to transfer the products of our mines and farms to distant mar- 


ly 
Kets, 


Secretary: “You can not have the money for any such pur- 
A iaw authorizing such loans as you mention would be 
one of those classlaws, ‘the unwholesome progeny of ‘‘ paternal- 
ism”’ which is ‘the bane of Republican institutions.’ The doc- 
trines of paternalism, which you seem to have imbibed, ‘ought 
to be unlearned, and the better lesson taught, that while the 
people should patriotically and cheerfully support their govern- 
men, its functions do not include the support of the people.’’ 
Agent: ‘‘ Thank you, Mr. Secretary, for your kind advice. I 
know that [ and my people are not very wise, but by keeping 
ourselves in a receptive frame of mind. we may learnsomething. 
Perhaps I may venture to assert that just now I am iearning 
very fast. The information you have just imparted gives me a 
wonderful insight into the philosophy of government. The 
members of our corporation knew of an instance wherein a cer- 
tain banking corporation was granted a loan of $45,000 in cur- 
rency for twenty years, at 1 per cent per annum, on deposit of $50,- 
000 in United States bonds as security, and we innocently sup- 


poses. 
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f \ t e used in indust irs . 
vill ¢ ‘ to | 1? ind dey ra) 18 1 ‘ 18 
co . 

5 t \ ihatis Vad it t - ( 
ll pury s l l ve } y ir 
™ ( nt of onds vo i l < n? n 
V ty } 1 wi 7 ‘ the 
value of your bonds, whi 1 ) 3 Oo j l- 
vance, exemp oO Cc rem fre 5 ) 
ind renew curren \ 7) vilis Oo ted 
outextr y Your bor i Lire y ¢ taxa 
tion. Your currency, which costs you 1 } ent 
oaned in m of the Western States at 10 il cle , 
from four to twelve times per annum. Yo t 3 Ww t 
and the profits on the cost of youre n 
mately ten do rs to one; or, a pro ym ¢ ) l, 
cent No business in this conntrv is g n by the ¢ 
ment suc ) t s banking 

\gent \ i M Secretary, | thank yo But is t ) 
no pat rn } 1, AvoutTs this 

Secretar: You w et all n information r 
details of the loan from the Com iller o e ( ‘ 
will. in d time, forw you tl mone I w 
ple ised tos ‘ it any time you are in Was ton. ¢ 
sir.” 

Mr. Spe er, do you see any * paternali n t 
bankin te Do yous in it any ‘** bane of rep - 
stitutio nd constant peril of our Governme! D 
anything in it which ‘‘u rmines the self [ 
ple and substitutes in its p e dependence upon gove ntal 
favoritism? 

Il ask 1ese questions with ti creater freedom b - 
inent Democrats, intimes past, have had decided o yn 3 
banking question and have freely recorded them, although 8e 
institutions in their day were less powerful and far less d er- 
ous than the banking system and institutions of the pres 

Thomas Jefferson, the first great Democrat in this coun ry, 
expressed himself on various occasions substantially as fo vs: 

Bank paper must be suppressed and the circulation restored to the 1 
to whom it belongs 

The power to issue money should be taken f1 th \ i rest > 
Congress and the people 

I sincerely believe that banking establishments are more dangerou ian 
standing armies 

[ am not among those who fear the people. They, and1 the 1 ire 
our dependence co! 1ued freedo And to pr ! rindeper nce 
we must not let lirrutlers aa us W lp rpetu 41d 

Put down the banks and if this unt 1 n l the 
longest war against her most powel1 Ll enem wi \ 
want of a dollar, without dependence on the traitor ‘ f 
without bearing hard t resources of the pe n I 
with an indefir bur of debt, I know nothing « I 

The first real contest with the bank power occurred une 3 
administration of President Jackson, who in one of his mes es 
described the case as follows: 

It being thus esta ied by unquestionable proof at the Bank he 
United States was converted into a permanent electi ering engine, it 
peared to me that the path of duty which the executive parti 
Government ought to pursue was not doubtful. As by the terms 
bank charter n flicer but the Secretary of the Treasury ld re 
deposits, it seemed to me that this authority ought to be at once ex: oO 
deprive that great rporation of the support nance of tt 
| ernment in such a use of its funds and such exertion of its power. in this 
point of the case the question Is « netly prese r the pe e of 
the United States are to govern through R chos eir 
unbiased suffrages, or whether the power a1 ofa ut ition 
are to be sec! y exerted to infinence their judgment and cont eir de 
cisions. Itmust now be dete ined whether e b i to ha 
dates for all yffices in the coun ry. from the hig est to ow t rv r 
candidates on both sides shall be brought forward, as | ofore, ar 
ported by the usual means. 


Thomas H. Benton, in the United States Senate, declared hin 


self as follows: 

















The Government itself ceases to be independent, it ceases to be safe when 

th iona irrency is at the will of acompany yvernt 
dertake no great enterprise, neither war nor pea itt t the l 
cot peratio that company can not cou its 1 nues six 4 
ahead without referring to the action of that company—its frier 
enmity, its concurrence or opposition—to t l 
permit money to be scarce or to be plentiful; how far it will 
system goon regularly or throw it into disorder; how far i 

| interest or policy of that company to create a tempest o1 r 
the money oc y @€ are not safe when such a h 
apower. T rr 
and put down pri 
munity upon its kn f 1 x 
of paper. All props ‘ esta ) ry 
growing crop, of e' l tis a 1eir com 
Stocks are their] ) gz ve m W h tt 
daily with as little secrec; l ty al far re m™ 
fortunes than common gamb! arry on their « tions 





The sad experiences of the country ix its struggle with t 
bank power in the earlier days of the Repubiic 
patriotic teachings of the great Democrats of those times, 
stilled into our people a just and prudent jealousy toward 
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banks, which usually insured the success of the Democratic party 
at the national elections. President Jackson began his memor- 
able contest with the bank power during his first term. His 
second election was on the bank issue. His signal and glorious 
victory showed that the people were with him. He declared in 
his fight that a national bank is unconstitutional and dangerous 
to liberty. Andatthe polls the people declared that Jackson was 
right 

Viartin Van Buren was elected in 1836, beeause it was under- 
stood that on this bank question he would “‘ walk in +he foot- 
steps of his illustrious predecessor.” Seven times the people 
voted on this bank question, with the expressed or implied un- 
derst:nding that the Democratic party was in deadly hostility 


to the existence of a national bank, and was opposed to the mix- | 


ing o f the Government money with the funds of banking insti- 


tutions. Five times at those seven elections the people elected 


the | mocratic ticket on the antibank platform. In 1860 and 
since th it time, the Democratic platforms have expressed no 
hostility tonational banks. Since 1860, the Democrats have been 
beaten seven timesinnine. And a newantibink party is organ- 
izing and coming to the front to renew the fight of the old Demo- 
crats on the money question. 

To show the form and nature of the contests in the national 
elections referred to, I quote from the Democratic platforms of 
1852 and 1856, the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That Congress has no power to charter anational bank; that we 
believe such an imstitution one of deadly hostility to the bestinterests of the 
country. dang us to our republican institutions and the liberties of the 


people, and c: ilated to place the business ofthecountry within thecontrol | 


i 
of a concentrated money power, and that above the laws and will of the 


people; and that the result of Democratic legislation in this and all other | ‘ 


financial measures upon Which issues have been made between the two 

poll | parties of the country have demonstrated to candid and practical 

mer nll parties their soundness, safety, and utility in all busimess pur- 

suits 
Ae That the separation of the moneys of the Government from 

stitutions is indispensable for the safety of the funds of the Gov- 
the rights of the people. 


Ir. Speaker, that was the embilazonry on the proud and vic- 


s banner of the ancient Democracy hoisted by the immor- 
al Juckson at the close of the most memorable political contest 
in our history. Through seven Presidential campaigns it was 
carried aloft to almost certain victory, winning the day by the 


approval of the people five timesinseven. All this, the ancient | 


leaders of your party and their followers did, with that hydra, 
chattel slavery, gnawing et their vitals, and on their shoulders 
that pile of tigers—the moneyed institutions of the Bast. 

Speaking of Jackson's victory over the national bank and its 
branches, Senator Benton said: 

Sheis not dead, but holding her capital and stockholders together under a 
State charte 1¢ has taken a position to watch events and to profit by them. 
The royal tiger has gone into the jungle: and, crouched on his belly, he 
awaits the favorable moment of emerging from his covert and springing on 
the body of the unsuspictous traveler. 

During the late war, when this country was in a death struggle 
to avert dismemberment, 2nd while the minds of the people 
were intensely occupied with that contest, the “favorable mo- 
ment” came; and for thirty years the progeny of that “royal! 
tiger,” in the form of 3,000 wheips, have had this great nation 
by the throat, fattening on its lifebleod. All the experiences 


and teachings of the ancient Democracy on this subject have | 


en ignored and forgotten. Millions and millions of public 
moneys have been plac ed in the banks without interest, to be 
han died and loaned by them et a profit, from the people’s earn- 
ings. Hundreds of millions of dollars of national curre ncy have 
been furnished the banks at meve cost of printing, by means of 


which they have fattened from the labor and business of the | 
country. Bankers and bank presidents, and bank stockholders | 


have oceupied the highest positionsin the Government; and so 
haughty and powerful have they become, that they now make 
money plent iful or scarce at W ill, as described by Senator Ben- 
ton. The Governmentitself ceases to be independent and every 
man’s fortune and property isin their hands. They can make 
a special session of Congress necessary at any moment they 
ple: se. 

The President of the United States mustnot only obey their in- 
sulting commands, but he must do it in haste. If the banks say 
a special sesston in September is too late, it must be in August, 
then the Chief Magistrate of this Republic, cap in hand, calls 
the session in August. 

But why should Congress meet at all? Have not these, our 
masiers, long agé published that— 

The machinery is now furnished by which, in any emergency, the finan- 
cial corporations of the Bast can act together on a single day's notice, with 
oer h power that noact of Congresscan overcome their decisions.—New York 

vt 

Of course it is in the interest of temporary peace for Congress 
to enact the present will of the banks into law, but it is seldom 
long until new demands are made. Im case Congress should 
prove refractory and should desire te enact laws in the interest 





of the people, the banks usually coerce compliance wit] 
wishes. 

Mr. Speaker, should it be claimed that our present hig 
tected banking system is unlike the old national bank o 
las Biddle fame, and henee is harmless, I ask attent 
testimony of some of our later statesmen on the subjec 
D. W. VOORHEES, United States Senator from Indi 
ing Democrat of the nation, on June 19, 1882, s 

A brief glance at the conduct of the banks during tl 
is all that Lcan indulge in at this time, but it is sum ic 
of what I say. 

In the closing days of the last Congress and of the last Admin! 
banks precipitated an issue upon the people which ought not t 
on an occasion like this: an issue so full of danger to constitut 
that it ought to be faithfully remembered now that they are: 
and indefinite lease of power. 

It is now twenty years ago that this Government first engag i 
up, fostering, and encouraging the present vast and overshadow 
of national banking 

No favor ¢ver demanded by the banks has over been withhel 
denied. until now they constitute the mos owerful moneyed 
on the face of the globe. Co gress } heretofore on nearly a 
abdicated its powers under the Con ution over t fimance 
except when called upon to legislate in their favor They have 
the violation of legisiative contrac ith the people, and the 
been granted, whereby their own gains and the people’s b 


| increased a thousand fold beyond r ind justice. TY ey | 
| the remission of all taxation on their bonds, and it has been « 
| leaving the poor to pay the taxes of the rich. ‘They ha : 


their strongholis of moneyed caste and privilege by dou 
laws, supplemented with here a redoubi a there a ditch, 
from the correcting hand of popular indignation, until now, 
selves impregnable, they bully and defy the Governmen 
PY “ am *~ * 
Sir, with full and unrestricted power over the volum« 
quently, over all values conceded to the bank 
i y which in an emergency they can de 
ons , What is left to the Government exeept an a 
; Gover iment could not, to-morro [ 
or. or its existen ce without first 
financial corporations of the counti the 
soil this hour, Congress could not with safety or show 0 
a repel it without first supplicating 1 lly amd uz 
ged in banking, not to contra mcy, withh< 
ft ave the « ountry to starve. In fact, there is no measur 
ment, either in peaceor in war, whichi yt wholly depending 
of the banks. 

This Government is at the m rey of its own creatures 
and pampered a system which is now its master. The p 
trayed into the clutches of a finan rind ¢ lespotism which sc: 
and defies lawful restraint. * 

The methods a lopte d by our present national bankin 
similar to those pursued by the United States Bank in its 
the Government. The contest between the United Stat 
United States Government commenced in i829 a nd terminated ir 
ing a period of seven years, as long as the Ams a 
ing results as important to the rights and power of the p 
themselves. The charter of the bank was to expire in | 
Jackson, Who was @ macnanimous foe, gave notice in 182 
never be renewed with his consen The = 
incessant abuse was at once poured on 
by the bank an:l its stipendiaries. The 
he and hisfollowers were all stigmatiz 
ject of the fimances and bent ondestroying 
have a familiar sound and are in dail y use 
against all who dare oppose the insolent preter 


Senator Benton has told us the manner of 1 
bank on President Jackson and his supporters: 

Both he and they during the seven years that the bank c« 
forms prevailed received from it. from snewspapers : 
in its interest, and from the public speakers in its fav 
accumulation of Obloquy only lavish m the oppres 
of nations—a Verres or a Hastings. This was natural in suc} 

OONCLUSION. 

Mr. Speaker, I must now close with some though 
from the foré rong discussions, and with a cursory 
few of the points not mentioned. 

in all seriousness, my dear sir, can we not see 
bound, fluctusting, costly, and insufficient gold-} 

‘‘an insidious infirmity that threatens our national vi 
not the “unheeded disease ” which may doom our c 
sudden collapse?” The President wisely suggests 
grown ‘‘ heedless of those laws governing our na 
which we can no more evade than “wean n life ean e 
of God and nature.’ 

That is a bold, strong,and true statement. We ar 
those laws which Rome defied when she adopted «a m 
tem of shrinking money and falling prices and entere: 
shadow of national dec 1y and ultimate disintegration 
defying those laws which England defied when she ado 
basis money with declining prices, bringimg distress «n 
tion on the common people, end compelling four-fifths 
happy freeholders to abandon their hearthstones. W* 
fying the same laws which Germany defied when, at the « 
the Franco-German war, intoxicatedwith a thousand n 
of indemnity money, she adopted the gold-basis syste 
quent falling prices doomed her people to serfdom int 
with irredeemable mertgages resting on 80 per cent ol 
man real estate. We indorsed the polic y of defying *° ti 
of God and nature” twenty years ago when we adopted th« 
standard, producing shrinkage of money and falling prices 
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finances have been in the hands of the currency rs ¢ 
since, constantly growing worse, until now the ons 
‘ ying out for help to save the Ss lives, amid 1 } nh sti 
gles of their prostrate victim. Our farm mortgages mount i 
villions: business iseverywhere bankrupt, and labor is stirv- 
asin England when troops were required to compel . 
\ en, and children to starve in peas 
VV « l Ly ‘ U b 8OUDG ble currency is vital to 
( suprel y l n tion } ) I t l Mr Mp ke I »W 
( we favor the most fluctuating and insuflicientec rrency known 
I istory? The President conder ins class lecislatio: ad 
ternalism,” yet I nowl nd him condemning that na- 
ul banking system, than which no more glaring example of 
Pp rnalism can exist that system which was condemned 
true Democrats and by people of this great country fiv 
i ven el ons pri t SOO 
1e Pre { | s Vv s MICLTOUS : 
{ ad r n ¢ valid ‘ rr 
« 5 > nh 4 A A ; : til Pit > 
him. i ‘ y } Ot Ga De Sé LT LS »ao ( 
ring people, | sc they are the \ foundation of the 
prosperity o Republic. Let me mention to hi bit 
vr twenty } has 1 { istom to f sh fo p 
is ) { f ho { -a t 
( coin 
ile the President l} i s dep: t ad condemn 
standard silver dol of 2 rains asinconvenient, ‘‘ dis- 
“and dangerous, labor is furnished a light subsidiary coin 
0 > grains of standard sil . Thisis yplemented by a token 
c we made of nickel, having a commercial value of about ten 
cents on the dollar. The ger Government creditors spurn tl 
dard silver dollar of the fathers, which, zs bullion, wl 
y treated by the law oe 3 been ily worth more tl 
+ but the humble and helpless boys of toil, who black t 
sof the Government creditors must « the ig l hats 
vend the fawning l in o r to obtain 10 cent n ti 
dollar for their labor. lonot thus speak in j nor carelessly. 





has been a special effort made by the moneyed class 


lel) J +4 3 aii 
.bor ill be thus paid in cheap money. 
On. 0, 1885, the associated banks of New York issued a 





circular in 








the circulation of cheap money, which usually pays the wages of 
to This circular of the associated banks of New York in part 
8ays 

iable fact that a silver coin of the size and denomination of 
ul in popular demand, and is not a convenient form of mone 
101 ut that the .ctional coins may more la ly circulate 
Fr n th nmittee cordially invite all banks and bankea 
ti country to unite with the yy lending their aid in di 






Lreable the tractiol 
» 80,000,000. 


of which there at 


mot 


hatever 





this amo 


porti 





ion Wil » far relieve the present exigen 


it looks very much like a 


ks to disburse for the u 


Medan. 
men 

and carry a whole dollar, a light-weight silver 
tender for $5 only in any one payment. And if 
man should become the ate owner of four 
s or two halves he would have the consolation of knowing 
that his losd was 274 grains lighter than if he were compelle: 
to lug around the common standard dollar, 
is notin popular demand. I wonder the Exe: 
retary, in July, 1885, did not detect this combined effort of the 
New York banks to circulate a ‘‘degraded currency” into ‘th 
hand of toil.” 

When we hear from the platform, and read in the great state 
papers, wh g 

nment have for the rights and equties of ‘ toil,” the wonder 
is that labering people are not all rich! One would hardly sus- 
pect that these speakers and writers, after the sermon is over, 
would spend their time devising, enacting, and enforcing systems 
f und finanee specially designed to filch from toil 
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which the banks say 





‘utive or his 


t solicitude legislators and other officers of the Gov- 


ol taxation 
every dollar it earns beyond the cheapest possible living. It is 
words for the humble to tickle the ear. It is acts for the 
and powerful to add to their wealth and power. 

Mr, Speaker, the committee of the associated banks sti 


orle 
ongly 


intimate that President Cleveland agreed with them in their | 


efforts to force a degraded currency into the hands of 


Their eireular says: 

This committee can not better serve the purpose of their appointment than 
by reproducing the letter of the President of the United States, written just 
before his inauguration, wherein he expresses his own views upon the silve1 
question with great clearness and force, and in doing so he also reiterates 
the Opinions of his predecessors in office. 

Can it be possible that the then President of the United States 
was friendly to the poliey of the bankers in forcing a degraded 
curreney into ‘‘ the hand of toil;” and that, in so doing, he agreed 
with “his predecessors in office?” 


labor. 


i 
which they expressed themselves very fully as to | 
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by the resolution of the Senate 


+ of the Capitol to make a “th 
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the Government 
whether or no 
life and property, 
ing, I tind that s« 


patehing with pl 


property known as the 
» structure is secure, and may be occupied with saf 

i have the honor to state that, upon examining the build- 
the cracks in the walis which-~were formerly closed by 
ster have slightly reopened. This, in my opinion, has been 
caused by the heavy weight stored upon the floor of the basement story. 

The foundatk this structure, [ understand, were built upon compara- 
tively newly filled earth of unequal depth. The weight imposed upon the 
floor of the basement would naturally compact the earth and cause further 

ettling of the walls. 

This weight is now being removed, and when accomplished I consider the 
pation of the structure entirely safe for committee rooms and offices, 
provided care be taken to prevent the accumulation of heavy matter as here- 
tofore 

Very 


t+ 
t il 


‘ 
me ol 


ms of 


oceu 


respectfully, 
. EDWARD CLARK, 
Architect, United States Capitol. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. HARRIS presented a petition of citizens of Morristown 
Tenn., pray ing for the repe: , of the silver-purchasing clause ol 
the so-c illed Sherman law, and the appointment of an expert 
commission to consider and recommend a scientific plan of 
currency based on the experience of other countries and ade- 
quate to the requirements of a great commercial country; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PEFFER presented a petition adopted by aconvention of 
citizens of Butler County, Ky., held in Morgantown, Ky., pray- 
ing for the free coinage of silver and gold, as was allowed from 
the foundation of the Government up to 1873, etc.; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CHANDLER presented the petition of John L. Farwell, 
and 45 other citizens of Claremont, N. H., praying for the repeal 
of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law; 
which was ordered to lie oy the table. 

Mr. CAMERON. I present 136 petitions of business men of 
Philsdelphia, Pa., indorsing the resolutions of the Trades League 
of Philadelphia, praying for the immediate repeal of the silver- 
purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law. I move that 
the petitions lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CAMERON presented a petition of the McKean County 
Central Labor Union, of Bradford, Pa., praying for the repeal 
of the so-called Sherman silver law, provided free coinage of 
silver is substituted in its place; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented a petition of the Tobacco Trade Association 
of Philadelphia, Pa., praying for the repeal of the compulsory 
silver-purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WASHBURN presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merceof Minneapolis, Minn., praying for the repeal of the silver- 
purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law; which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Mr. VANCE presented a petition of the Evening Star Farm- 
Alliance, No, 1895, of Washington County, N. C., praying 
for the free coinage of silver and the increase of the currenc y; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. GRAY presented a petition of the Board of Trade of Wil- 
mington, Del., praying for the speedy and unconditional repeal 
of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. SHERMAN. At the request of citizens of Northeast 
Washington I introduce a bill which Lask to have read the first 
and second time, and referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

The bill (S. 656) to define the route of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, 

Mr. SHERMAN, Lalso presenta report of a committee ap- 
pointed by the Northeast Washington Association of citizens on 
proposed legislation by Congress, setting out the grounds for the 
passage of this bill. I move that the piper be printed and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MCPHERSON introduced a bill (S. 657) for the relief of 
Mary H. Noonan, of Jersey City, N. J., for the payment of her 
cliim for rent and occupation of property in the city of New 
Orleans by the military forees of the United States as reported 
by the Courtof Clajms, under the provisions of the ‘‘ Bowman 
act;”” which-was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

He also introluced a bill (S. 658) for the relief of the Samuel 
L. Moore & Sons Company, of Elizabeth, N. J.; which was read 
twice by ils title, and, with the accompanying paper, referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. SQUIRE introduced a bill (S. 659) for the relief of the 
heirs of Martha A. Dealy, deceased, widow of David Dealy, de- 


ers’ 


__—~ 
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, and referred to the Commi 


ceased, and Mary Younkin, widow of Moses Younkin, 
which was read twice by its title 
on Claims. 

Mr. LODGE introduced a bill (S. 660) to regulate the ay 
ment of fourth-class postmasters; which was read twice | 
title, and referred to the Committee on Civil Service 
trenchment. 

Mr. SHOUP introduced a bill (S. 661) for the relief of! 
Shawnee tribe or nation of Indians; which was read twice by 
title, and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. BLACKBURN introduced a bill (S. for the relie 
Leo L. Johnson; which was read twice by its title, and re 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. PEFFER (by request) introduced a joint resolution 
20) to diminish the public expenses by reducing salaries 
cers and employés of the United States; which was read 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 


and R 


662) 


SILVER COINAGE, 


Mr. ALL - Y. Isubmit an amendment intended to be pro; 
S. 570) discontinuing the purchase of silver bu 
Task that the: 1mendment be read, lie on the table, and be pri 
and at some future time I desire to address the Senate upo 
subject, 

The amendment was read, 
to be printed, as follows: 

Amend by adding after the repealing clause the following: 

‘Provided, That hereafter standard silver shall be coined at the 
mints of the United States into doilars, half dollars, quarter dolla 
dimes, at the present ratio of 16 grains of standard silver tol grain o 
ard gold under the same conditions as to mintageand other charges 
now or may hereafter be in force with reference to the coinage of go) 
it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury, without unn« 
to cause all uncoined silver bullion owned by the Government 
United States to be coined into standard silver dollars. All money 
vader the provisions of this act shall bea fulllegal tender for all debt 
and private. e 


INCREASE OF 


Mr. STEWART. I desire to give notice that to-m 
morning, after the routine morning business, I shall ask | 
to submit some remarks on the bill (S. 453) to provide fo 
issue of circulating notes to national banks. 

Mr. PLATT. To-morrow is the day fixed to vote upon | 
admission of the Senators appointed by governors. [| k: 
that some Senators desire to be heard, though not at very 
length, upon that subject, to-morrow. 

Mr. STEWART. [shall not speak at length. 
pect to occupy more than twenty minutes. 

Mr. PLAT There will then be plenty of opportuni 
discuss the question of privilege to-morrow. 

Mr. STEWART. [fit will interfere with the order of 
ness, I stall not insist upon speaking to-morrow. 

Mr. HOAR. Isuppoze if the bill to provide for the is 
circulating notes to national banks, to which the proposit' 
the abolition of the tax on the circulation of State banks 
amendment, is the order when the Senate adjourns, it will 
up in its regular course, to be laid aside when Senators des 
speak on the question of seating the appointed Senators. 

Mr. STEWART. I shall not antagonize anyone who ¢ 
to speak on the admission of the Senators, but to-morrow 
ing I will submit a few remarks on the bill [ have indic 
there is time, 


and ordered to lie on the tab! 


NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 


I do no 


MR. SEYD’S VIEWS ON COINAGE. 


1 


Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, if the routine morning busi 
is over, I understand the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Voor 
is about to proceed, but I have his leave to ask the Senate to 
printed inthe REcORDa letter from Ernest Seyd, an Englis 
a celebrated writer on political economy, to Samuel Hoope: 
merly a member of Congress from Massachusetts and cha 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency in that body. 

The letter is dated London, the 17th of February, 18 
begins by saying that Mr. Hooper has forwarded to Mr. A 
Latham, who I think was a governor of the Bank of Eng! 
copy of the coinage bill proposed for the United States, a1 
quested to have it sent to Mr. Seyd for hiscriticism. The w 
of the letter discusses, as a master of the subject, various p! 
val questions, among them the question of the proper size 0 
pieces, their value and denomination, questions relating t« 
age, the question of mint charge, the question whether th 
should be milled or should be surrounded by a rim casts 
ately, all of which are very instructive. 

But Mr. Seyd then goes on to s: vy th: it the fifteenth sectio 
the bill is the part which after all isof the greatest importan 
He says it is a matterof gigantic importance; that it isthe gr 
question of the century. He avows himself earnestly in fav 
of the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 14 to l,a ‘little less 
than the rate then existing in the United States, if lam not mis 








1893. 





taken. He implores Mr. Hooper to reconsider the subject, and 
vs the great fault of Mr. Hooper’s bill is that it abolishes the 
nage of the silver dollar with the full legal-tender quality; and 
vs that America being a producer of both metals is the na- 


Bily 





ee 


ti n upon whom the world must depend to resist the enormous 
joncer Which menaces mankind by the threat of adopting a single 


Gat , . . 
goldstandard. Hesays th italthough many of the English writers 


are monometallists, several English and continental writers whom 
henames have recently, he thinks, come around to hisown views. 
No advocate of the doctrine of bimetallism, ifthat doctrine 
means the coinage of both metals on an equality freely at the 
old rate, could express more earnestly, more powerfully, more 
persuasively the importance of that doctrine to the interests of 
m nkind. 
| ask that the letter be printed in the RECORD as part of my 
arks. I suppose the Senate would not wish to have me read 
it mfullat this moment. It covers 28 or 30 foolscap pages. I 
also ask that it be printed as a document. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 
The letter is as follows: 
[have the bill before me, and Mr. Latham kindly sent me a copy of your 
emarks respecting my book and inviting my sugyestions. 
| cheerfully respond to this invitation and beg to submit to you the follow- 
ing remarks. (I shall pass over those sections in reference to which I have 
remarks to make, and point to others requiring notice.) 


pamarks 


The Chair 


IA PRINCES STREET BANK, London, February 17, 1872. 


DEAR Strk.—You were kind enough to forward to Mr. Alfred Latham a 
copy of your coinage bill for the United States, to be sent to me, and you ex- 
pressed a Wish to receive criticisms on its provisions. 

Seo. 14. The issue of a variety of gold coins, such as the twenty, ten, five, 
three, two-and-one-half, and one dollar pieces, is injudicious. True, the 
twenty-dollar piece is a magnificent coin, but for ordinary purposes in ob- 
taining change itis less useful than four five-dollar pieces; for large transac- 
tions connected with international trade the twenty-dollar pieces are the 
most convenient coins for melting down, and that is the fate of the majority 
ofthem. The one-dollar gold piece, on the other hand, is much too small. 
Its wear is excessive, and it soon becomes totally unfit for a standard of 
value. The French five-franc gold piece has already been condemned for 
this very reason. 

A variety of coins must also be objected to for another reason, viz, that 
connected with tne handling of the pieces it prevents the use of the ‘‘weigh- 
ing scales.” On pages 164, 165, of my book, Suggestions in Reference to the 
Metallic Currency of the United States, I speak of this matter at length, and 
I think the remarks therein made are worthy of attention. 

I can quite understand that Americans, accustomed to see their splendid 
twenty-dollar piece and the one-dollar, do not fully appreciate the weight of 
these objections, but it mu-<t be borne in mind that the American public 
have only had a short period, say from 1849 to 1861, in which they had any- 
thing like dealing in gold money, since which time, through the war, they 
have been so much habituated to paper money, whereas we in England, ac- 
customed to vigorous dealings in gold, have learned experience, and are 
better able to appreciate these distinctions and their importance from prac- 
tical and economical points of view. And from these points of view the 
question of a variety of gold coins is not an English or an American one, but 
one of cosmopolitan importance also, for there are principles involved in it. 

In England, we only issue sovereigns and half sovereigns; but we com- 
plain, and with just reason, of the latter piece (see X’s letter in English, page 
40, of German pamphlet whichI send herewith, wherein the issue of the one- 
halfsovereignis fittingly called a legislativeerror). The German new coin- 
age Will consist principally of the 20-mark piece and only a limited number 
of 10-mark pieces will be issued. The french have coined 100 franc and 40- 
franc pieces only as ‘‘show pieces,’’ and the 5-franc gold pieces will be given 
up 

I think that America ought to coin only tenand five-dollar, or five and two- 
and-one-half dollar pieces, certainly not more than ten, five, and two-and- 
one-half dollars, and that the twenty, three, and one dollar pieces ought not 
to be coined, excepting as show pieces, in limited quantities. Thesuggestion 
that twenty-dollar pieces can be coined cheaper has no foundation worth 
mentioning. 

The question of a variety of coins has also a most important bearing on 
the abrasion of the pieces and their consequent lightness. In the bill I find 
nothing whatever making provision for this; and I may perhaps be par- 
doned for charging this omission to the account of the general want of 
thorough experience made in America in reference to gold coin. 

Where are the provisions for limiting the current weight of gold coins? 
May they be abraded or light to any extent and still continue legal tender? 
And if not, who is to bear the cost of their reinstatement? 

In England the individual holder must bear the loss; if the sovereign is 
under weight by three-quarters of a grain, it is cut up and the owner loses 
the difference. In France the state has hitherto withdrawn light gold, but 
sparingly; on the rest the coinage is young, and the question will now be 
postponed because of the paper issue. 

In Germany the new coinage bill provides for the reinstatement of worn 


; tl 


coins by the state; but the question is open, for, as the state has conquered | 


the gold and issues it at its own option, it can afford such a liability. It is, 
however, acknowledged that the business ‘‘of making coins light’’ and ob- 
taining new ones for them may become extensive. 

The English system, in regard to light coins, is the only true one. Attempts 
were made by Mr. Lowe to levy 1 per cent mintage, so as to provide a fund 
from which the recoinage loss on old pieces by the state might be recouped, 
The proposal, however, as it deserved, fell through asabsurd. The contro- 
versy on that score has been published by the Bank of England. The let- 
ters in English (printed in the German pamphlet) again refer to the matter. 

The allowance for light coin, made here, is 3} grains, é. e. the mint weight 
of the sovereign being 123.274 grains, it ceases to be legal currency when be- 
low 1224 grains. The public offices and the Bank of England's issue depart- 
ment weigh out light pieces and cut them by amachine. The owner can 
receive the pieces so cut back again, or sell them to the bank as standard 
bu On, at 778. 9d. per ounce. Some people complain of this, but all who have 
fully studied the subject agree that it is the only true way of settlement, 
and that the coinage can thus be kept in fair order. 

“ he twenty-dollar piece ought not to be allowed to lose more than 2 grains; 
= ten-dollar, 1} grems: the five-dollar, three-quarters grain; the three and 

he two-and-one-half-dollar, one-half grain; the one-dollar, one-quarter 
grain; and you will now at once perceive how very necessary it is that the 
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variety of the pieces should be das possible, so as to save tr , 
to the pu lepartments and y 

Lao not know how you matter, and wl I 
of keeping the gold coinage in order may not excite much oppos 

Che favorite idea of those opposed to this system is that state self 
should pay for light coins, eit by a direct appropriati er ie 
or by ap] ing th protits ”’ « Le mint on the token coh for this I 
pose. In this country it has been shown that the state has no such ga 
tion hat by so doing it would only encourage the sweating of the coin—and 
as for the pr on the minor coinage, you will find thatit can not be brot t 
into accord with the wear I he gok 

We look on all these gestio is ““hocu I ik, ther 

your public depart its ought to check the id received by 
taking out the light pieces and defacin hem a ‘ ‘ he 
should undertake to buy these pieces by wei g ‘ r 

And if the mint does not charge the one-fifth pe issage l 
light coin, but makes the exchange by weight gr: & Sak e in 
the matter which is already beyond its immediate functions, and t y 
may be adopted as a compromise between the holders of \ 0 
state, 

It can not be asserted, for instance, that gold pieces of one-ha 
quarter dollar could be used; hence the idea of a limit in size mus 
tained, and there can only be one (rve limit. so to spea ri rue li < 
cludes the one-dollar piece at once. 1, the tw ! half ’ 
piece is somewhat below it, and all E int mas grt wi me 
that a gold piece of about three and quarter s 8 i be the 
smallest. Unfortunately, almost tary systen ure vd 
to smaller pieces. Bearit 1 mint! tt t e-dol is 
absolutely away from this t, it w 4 ‘ i io ct 
it as “unit of value;’’ it would be li rting with an “‘impe t 

In section 14 I find the expression “ of the ar piece or unit of 
The term ‘unit of value”’ (rather vague wherever used) might best b n 
as implying a standard of value. Now, the one-dollar gold piece i . 
suitable piece, as experience shows, and such experience does not m 
mere practical results, but on principles connected with metallurg id 
fixed mechanical laws, having reference to liference between t re 
sisting power ofthe metallic structure of the piece and the extent o we 
exposed. 

Indeed, I do not see why any coin of ‘‘denominational’ value s ild be 
selected as a special valuator. The true valuator is the bu t f 
weight, irrespective of its division into pi and as t 0 
latter is led off from the divisions of the ounce, the ounce it per 
starting point. This practice is pursued by all the large is in 
England, 480 ounces standard gold=1,869 sovereigns (these sO 
given because they are without fractions France i fine 
gold — 3,100 francs; in Germany (new law) the mint pound fineg vif 
kilogram) —465 thalers or 1,395 marks, and so might the United States do, 
say, 43 ounces of standard (900)— $800 (this gives correct proportions wit it 
fractions). 

Hence section 14 might commence; ‘‘That the standard weight of ld 
coins shall be in the proportion of 43 ounces of standard gold to 8800 
The weight of the double eagle, etc.,”’ leaving out “or unit of value ne 
8 And if in addition thereto you could introduce, * Provided, That the double 
eagle, the $3 and the $1 piece be manufactured and issued only by an express 
order from the Secretary of the Treasury. Thus, you would not abolish 
these three pieces, but give liberty to try the more rest ed variety) 

The policy of using the ounce of bullion as the standard V ‘ est 
be appreciated by those who arefully acquainted with vigorous dealin rd 
| holdings in bullion and the necessity and economy involved in acquiring and 
| retaining it. In this respect America fails signaliy; the want of a suitable 
‘re ervoir” for holding bullion during the phases of international exchange 
without coining it, leads to unnecessary mint operations and to losse ect 
and indirect, in American commerce. In Europe we have | central 

banks (banks of England, France, and Prussia), which, by their ‘ 
thus hold uncoined bullion, receiving and parting with it. In my book 
(Suggestions, etc.) I have endeavored to make this clear 

It is very possible that Americans are opposed tosuch a central ban a 
national issue based on bullion, as I have proposed it, and that aslong the 
Treasury mustcontinue its policy of selling gold in the marketagainst een 
backs, the way is not clearly seen 

Nevertheless, that is no reason why some such system of “ reservoir” fo 
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uld not be established by the Treasury th 
vers I know what vour usual mint certifica ire wh 
the time taken by the mintin making thecoin. I think t! 
be made to gofurther. Supposing, for instance, that such 
were introduced into the bill: 


ugh the mint or? 
h carry with them 
it the syst 


a clause as this 
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‘*SECTION —. That it shall be lawful for the Secretary of the Treasury to 
issue through the Director of the Mint bullion certificates (pa to 
bearer) of gold bullion deposited at the Mint ‘tificates stating the 
value of the bullion so deposited upon the owner of such bull ying the 
coinage charge thereon in United States gold coin: andift! i de 
posit exceeds the sum of $20,000 the Director of the Mint I f the 
owner, shall have the right of paying the fractic 1@ #1,000 
in coin, issuing the certificate for around sum in thousan deducting 
the coinage charge therefrom; andif theamount deposit \ ), 000 the 
owner of such bullion shall pay such additional sum in | ted Sta l 
coin as will complete a round sum in thousandths: 7) ded, T the 
option of the Director of the Mint such certiticates shall be paid pre- 
sentation either in bullion or coin, or in such proportions of bullion and coin 
as he may deem fit: And-provided also, That if the owner of such bullion 
chooses to be paid in coin he shall receive in exchange thereof a mint cer- 
tificate specifying the time when such coin will be ready for delivery 

Ido not know whether I have worded this section in American bill style, 
but I think I « yW you its advantages 

1. It will en do away with the necessity of keeping a special mint 


fund, as provided by section 50 
> 











2. It relieves the state of uselessly coining the gold, for the greater por 
tion of American coins go to European melting pots gestions, pages 
24 and 25), and the monthly sales of gold are absorbed that way 

3. The Government will make the profit of one-fifth per cent « ge 
charge, Without having coined (a similar profit is ma y the b of 
England and France, which buy gold less the supposed ng char and 
sell it at mint value). 

4. The owners of such bullion certificates will be paid at once, and for 
shipment to Eurove bullion is more profitable to them (see Suggestions 


pages 197 and 198). 

5. If coin is insisted upon by the holders, they can 
terms by the ordinary coin certificates. 

6. The provisions for the “rounding off” of the certificates in thousands I 
think are very useful and necessary In order to make these instruments 
convenient and popular, and the provisions as to the right of the mint to 
insist upon a balance of coin to make up z round sum below twenty thou- 
sand (or less) is, of course, expedient. For sumsabove that amount the mint 
might keep a small reserve of coin. 


it on the usu 


get 
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7. The United States Treasury would, of course, hold the gold instead of 
the mint, and might also hole the certificates so as to maintain its control 
ever the gold market as long as requisite 

lam convinced that this system will enable ihe Government to effect great 
saving in minting gold 
im the count and be much more satisfactory to the exchange market and 
the publi 

Superior to this policy I hold the establishment of a large central bank 
(Suggestions, page 68), 
might well be included in the mint bill. 

SY} 25. Assayer. It is essential in every mint law that the inspector of 
bullion should know“ how the assay of gold’’ is to bestated. Isthe assay to 
be in 1,000 parts or one-half of thousandth parts, or in ten-thousandth parts?’ 
The importance of this will at once be apparent to you when I state that by 
the thousandth assay an importer would obtain, say, $9,990 for a certain par 
ce) of bullion, whereas if the ten-thousandth part was stated he might obtain 
$9.909, or more. 

In the United States, assays are stated at two-thousandth fine; inFrance, 
at ten-thousandth fine. Why should the United States assayers not state 
the ay the same way as the French? 

lam perfectly well aware that the American assayers assert (in print and 
in speech) that they can not assay so fine, and that the liability to error 
ral between one and two ten-thousandths. If the American assayers 
were subject to the same competition as ours are here, they would soon lear 
how to dow. I underline these words in the hope that you will not allow 
yourself to be jostled out of the wish to promote accuracy. 

We have made numerous experiments here in Europe, and find that, al- 
though divergencies will occur of one-tenth per mille, and occasionally two- 
tenths per mille, yet that, on the whole, the assays agree, and that, at all 
events, the purchaser of bullion can not lose, because he has an almost en- 
tire one-ten-thousandth part as a margin. In France the tariff for qualities 
of vold is at one-ten-thousandth fine, and the assays at the Bank of France 
corresponded with the independentassays of the mint, for a coinage of 100,- 
000,000 of francs (gold), within 132 francs, and that in favor of the bank. 

French assayers pretend to go to one-hundred-thousandth fine, and Iam 
satistied that it can be fairly done; yet in America the one two-thousandth 
is still maintained. Eventhe British mint has always assayed to one-thirty- 
Be nd grain tine, equivalent !0 gy, fine, and the Bank of England, in conse- 
quence of a pamphiet which I wrote (see Suggestions, page 174) altered its 
ie System lO ado fine, although it is nota government concern. All our 
British and continental assayers state assays to one-ten-thousandth fine; 
&« al go to one-hundred-thousandth parts (in half .005). 

| think that the least Americans can dois the adoption of the one ten- 

andths part; rely upon it—all opposition in this is captious. I trust 
there are really scientific men in the States able to make such accurate 
a but I maintain that ifeven they are unable to vindicate the rights of 
scientific accuracy and if they continue to insist upon errors between one and 
three ten-thousandths, thesystem should nevertheless be adopted, because, as 
said before, the mint or the purchaser of bullion can not on the average go 
Wrong, and above that he has anentire one ten-thousandth reserved. So 
in section 25, at the end of line 2, there should be the words: ‘‘in tenths of 
mii liemes"’—a technical term perfectly understood. 
Sec. 26. In my book, Suggestions, etc., lrecommend a coinage charge of 
one-tenth per cent, and if the organization and machinery of state mints 
were perfected (see ‘Improvements in the Process of Coining” in the So- 
clety of Arts Journal sent herewith) that rate would cover the actual work- 
ing expense Il am opposed to the so-called absolute free coinage, and I am 
glad to observe that you propose one-fifth per cent at all events as an in- 
sStallment, and I hope it will not be increased. The charges for refining, 
meiting,etc., ought to be put at as low a figure as possible, or even at a sacri- 
fice to the mint. 

Sno. 36. The “allowance” orremedy for gold of only one one-thousandth in 
the fineness is an improvement; in England and France it is two one-thou- 
This advance in favor of accuracy in America strengthens my de- 

saying to one ten-thousandth part fine, as remarked in section 25. 

39. The allowance for deviation in the weight of the half eagle is in 
accordance with the practice here, but for the two and a half and one dollar 
pieces it is far too large; the two and one-half dollar piece ought to have but 
one-eighth or one-sixth the dollar, say one-tenth of a grain. 

Seo. 46. Allows to the melter and refiner one-thousandth part of weight 
for gold, and one and one-half-thousandth for silver waste, and to the coiner 
one-half-thousandth for gold and one-thousandth for silver waste. These 
are enormous allowances, Which, in my opinion, are tantamount only to 
‘legalizing pilfering "' to that extent. 

i altogether repudiate the suggestion that any material can be absolutély 
lost in the melting or coining. Tadmit that during the process of melting, 
copper may oxidize, but in that case the gold or silver alloy becomes finer, 
as the assay one ten-thousandh wouldshow. Careful manipulation and 
pose heating lessens this liability, and if, after all, the melter thoroughly 
snows his business, he can find out the average oxidation, and should be al- 
lowed to make a slight surcharge of copper, say one-tenth per mill, to coun- 
terpoise it. 

The “evaporation ’’ of pure gold and silver only takes place when the metal 
is much overheated and particles ofit, by stirring, go up the flue, where they 
can be found. This subject has been well tested here and elsewhere, and the 
evaporation has been found so infinitesimal that one one-hundred-thousandth 
part wi!l cover it over and over again, notwithstanding all the assertions 
and statistics oLother mint officers. 

Supposing, then, that the above-mentioned surcharge of copper is so that a 
loss of weight tp one-tenth per mill becomes possible, and making a liberal 
allowance for so-called ‘‘evaporation,” I maintain that a loss of one-eighth 
per mill ought to cover the whole; yet your bill allows eight times as much 

‘er gold and twelve times as much for silver. 

But it will be said, “ there are —— in casting, and traces of metal ad- 
here to the pot, etc.’ 1 know all that; but they can all be got out of the 
“sweepings;”’ they can not disappear, and ifI allow another one-eighth per 
mill, é. ¢., one-fourth per mill for absolute (?) loss in melting, all those con- 
tingencles are covered; the rest, the three-fourths and one and one-fourth 
per mill are simply stolen. 

Under melting and refining, I presume that you understand the melting and 
bringing tostandard of gold, but not the process of *‘ parting” by acids, here 
calted refining; for these ““parting"’ operations, properly speaking, are sep- 
arate from the business of the mint, and conducted by privateretiners. The 
= ting process does nat give any loss; on the contrary, as the assay isalways 

igher, it yields more’'goli. (The spilling anc dropping about of meta! can 
be altogether avoi@ed if the plan of casting plates be adopted, as reeom- 
mended in mr paper in the Journal of the Society of Arts, page 178, for the 
whole melting-pot can be emptied at once into the mold.) 

You are, no doubt, in possession of a book on the British Mint, written by 
Mr. G. F. Anse}l, wherein you will find this business of losses well laid open. 
On page 101 of that book is a condensed statement showing that the highest 
loss ever made by that mint in melting is not quite four-tenths per mille (in 
1868-69) while in the years 1857-1866 it was as low as aff. per mille (Mr. 
Ansell then managing the mint), and the high loss of four-tenths per mille 
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t | small, must be found in the sweepirgs. 
but in the mean time I think that the above clause | 
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is clearly owing to the fact that the work is ba 
spillimgs are * purposely”’’ made. Yet you woul 
thority to lose one-tenth per cent. I assert that 
Who looks well after the men, does not require su 
In the coining department no loss what 
done bad purposely. Slight traces will sometim« 
oil may carry with it small atoms, but any bits strips, no 1 
The statement on 
Ansell’s book shows that from 1851 to 1857 the losses in the 
ment of the British mint were very high (when several prose« 
fering were instituted); since then, as the statement shows, 
very trifling, and during Mr. Ansell's time there were slight 
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pieces. 

The lowest total loss in melting, standarding, and coini: 

1857 is 140 per million and the highest 330, yet your bil! low 
1,500 per million. And if you take into account thatthe assay ; 
the United States is stated at only one half-thousancath, givin 
surplus of one-quarter or 250 against the British mint margin « 
second grain fine, one-eighth, or 125 average, the total allowed 
be 1,650 per million. 

This is so extravagant and extraordinary that 
notwithstanding all the experience and statements he min 

Compare this allowance, for instance, with the French mint 
French contractors receive 6.70 francs for coining 3,100 franc 
lion. They are credited and debited with over and under we 
the metal at one ten-thousandth part of assay, and in the 
coins they are rigorously credited and debited with fineness o 
the one ten-thousandth part; ¢. ¢., if the coin assays, say. 90 
credited with the 2; if, say, 890.7,they are debited by 3. The 
quently, bound hand and foot, and dare not allow any waste 
ceded 1,650 per million out of the 2,170. they would only have } } 

It may be alleged that pilfering by the men can not be preve 
assure youitcan. The French contractors do it, and turn out 
they find any unusual discrepancy, and the men know that they m 
the employers. In the British Mint there is no such guard, a 
United States you actually legalize the allowance of 1,500 per 1 
may depend upon its being made use of 

The best plan is to make no allowance at all, but let the publis 
speak for themselves, or if limits be thought advisable, let then 
no more than one-third of the rates named by the bill, with the 
ing. if the losses exceeds these rates, that an inquiry shall take | 
if not clearing up the matter, will lead to the discharging o 
maintain that if the responsible melters and coiners earnest 
trouble to show the men how to melt, cast, and coin (and no ont 
80 appointed unless by his own hands he can show and train me 
prove “how gold and siiver can not be lost,’’ and that must stan 
cedent for future proceedings. The discharge of men should not 
a working chief melter and coiner can always train new han 
mind to do so. 

I know very well that in enlarging upon this subject I tou 
often discussed chronic mint sore, but I know that lam r ght 

In pleading, then, for legal enactments in favor of the one tet 

art assay, far better machinery, and the avoidance of “ legalizi 
Yroquest you to recognize my wish that the United States may 
vindicating the principles of ‘accuracy ”’ in their mints. 

Sec. 60. I think that if the suggestion in reference to the bu 
icates alluded to before be adoptec, the fund in question will 
moderate one. 

Sec. 15. Inow come to the most important part of the bill 
valuation, which according to section 15 omits the coinage of th: 
lar, and confirms the debased silver coinage «f half dollars and b 
the tender limit of %. I am aware, of course, that through ) 
of 1853, the same debased coinage was already established, 
actual coinage of the silver dollar had practically ceased, still 
not abolished by law. As this new bill presumably repeals all 
actments, I suppose that the total abolition of the silver do 
templated. 

In my book (Suggestions) I enter fully into the discussion of t 
and show the gigantic consequences to international as well 
trade through the demonetization of silver, to which the Uni 
would thuslend a helping hand, and for a number of years th 
the abolition of silver as tender coin has occupied the attention « 
economists. It is the question of the age and takes preced 
other matter involved in monetary science. 

Unfortunately the subject requires not only a thoroughly pract 
edge of exchange matters, the principles of valuation, for wh! 
people have inclination, and so it neupens that even the fr 
Pints do not grasp its importance, as I have found before. Yo 
your letter to Mr. Latham, referring to my book, make the re 
the theory of the double valuation, I do not understand it.” 
this that you have remained a stranger to the controversy: t 
not as yet formed an opinion as to the merits of it, and that you 
your pill in favor of the absolute gold valuation according t 
has been of late the practice in the United States, if not the la 

Permit me to beg that you will tirst investigate the question 
single valuation. Chapter 3 of my book, ‘Suggestions, etc.,”’ 0} 
tion; appendix, notes § (page 201), the consequences of the cold 
9 (page 212) the injustice of the gold valuation. Treat the m 
international and national aspects, and they may furnish you : 
terials for reflection. 

Other writers, such as Mr. Wolowski, in France, and several oth 
Dutch, and German authorities, defend the double valuation 
grounds. 

The great portion of English economists defend the gold va 
several of them have lately come over to my views; and one ther 
important and a staunch defender of English institutions, to wh: 

wesently allude, has agreed ‘with me as to the advisability of m« 
Pnelieh gold valuation, which is even less strict than that adopt 
bill for America. ‘These pases do not afford room for the whok 
of the subject, therefore I beg you will read the parts of the boo 
so as to form an opinion of it. 

Apart from the theory, why should America have given up her 
lar? The cause of its disappearance from circulation is due to th 
error of there being too much silver in the piece}(see page 52 of Su 
that cause would have been removed if the dollar weighed 400 21 
being the true proportion of 1 to 154 gold to silver, instead of 412) #1 
by the old lew. 

Why should it not be reintroduced atits true full weight of 400 gr 
become again one of the active agents of commerce? 
as against the individual piece does not held good when two half-do! 
of nearty equal weight and samevalue. Railways and steam transpo! 
masses With great facility when compared with previous times. 
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less, bear with this inconvenience for the sake of those who deal principally | the other, some of those many things, beyond meat and drink, which. 7 
in silver | from cheap and abundant raw material, assist and comfort in beari: 
As to the idea of unity of standard, although we dispute its validity, inas- | keeping the one as well as the other to God-ordained modest labor a 
much as we allege that for the maintenance of the just value of gold silver | rality. and proiiting both. And for the prevention ana violation o 
is a necessary adjunct whose value must not be suppressed, we might for a | sacred rights, [ hold responsible the men or soi-disant economists w! 
moment admit this consideration. If there were gold enough in the world | framed our monetary laws, who insist on saying and try to prove by 
to furnish all the means of exchange required for money, this unity would | sophistry in their power that a despoiled shilling is nevertheless i 
be possible, and so even the lower kinds of money could be made from gold; | spoiled shilling, and that they may rob Peter to pay Paul with im 
in which case, however, the value of gold must have fallen so very much | Men of that class, who have made their fortunes in internationa! 
below what it is now that the objection of weight would arise again with | have no other eye for anything else than custom-house statistics or t 
greater force of competition in our manufacturing districts; they overlook alt 
If a two-and-one-half-dollar piece or a one-dollar piece were worth incom- | the minor and far more important life of the people themselves, an 
modities but 50 or 20 cents, all the trouble for effecting payments in large | them, ‘‘Here, we want gold; you must be content with bad silver 
quantities would be revived. can not give you much because it isinconvenient to us,”’ and with t! 
Without this fall in the value of gold, all the coins, which can not (on- | which even in that sense is not supplied freely and is kept within ve: 
account of their smallness in gold) be made of that material, must thus, | row and unnatural limits, the people must be satisfied.” 
under the single gold valuation, be forever condemned to the position of | A curious feature in connection with this matter is the often repeated ¢ 
tokens. And when all other nations, in self-defense, following the examples | ing, * There is no demand for silver.’”’ Blowing hot and blowing cold 
of England and America, are compelled to demonetize silver, the inevitable | praising supply of gold, then calling for a demand of silver befor 
fall in the value of that material must be added to that of gold, so that the | plied. Isay the demand for silver has been destroyed, the strengt 
rise in the value of gold will increase the baneful effects of the debased sil- | is gone, Pauperism is too great to make a demand such as woul 
ver coinage. the authorities. And what kind of form must the ‘‘demand” take i 
But you may ask again, ‘‘ Where is the mischief?” to force a supply? How far must the agony go in order to burst its 
A half dollar, though debased, passes for a half dollar, and no one seems | Some time ago a general cry arose throughout the country on a 
to complain the scarcity of silver. There were people who ascribed this tb Col. ‘I 9 
The mischief is this: A token currency, as part of a system combined with | efforts to agitate the subject, as if that gentleman had bought up an 
full-valued coins,must be kept within very narrow limits as to issue. Whilst — millions of silver. But the demand seemed genuine; for it 
the fuli-valued coin can be issued freely, and finds, by its very nature, free | possible in some parts of England to find silver. The authoritie 
ingress and egress, the token currency can not be issued excepting for what | to show that the demand was accidental, and promised that as soo 8 
uppears absolute necessity; its issue must be restricted, its export must be | mint had finished coining gold in a few months it would coin silver 
prevented by debasement. Yet, during this time the demand had to wait. and many hundred th 1 
Whereas, for instance, if the mintage of the whole set of coins were left | and millions of modest transactions between the poorer and ir rial 
free to the action of international and national trade, there might be inany | classes, from which they might derive comfort and sustenance, could: 
country, say, two hundred millions of coins of larger value (such as gold pines, This accidental demand for silver was a mighty effort of the 
coins) and sixty or one hundred millions of coins of lesser value (say silver | intercourse, caused by offers for mutual exchange, which exchang 
coins), 80 as to suit the intercourse between all the stages, and in the mutual | not take place because the means were absent. The sick man tried t 
intercourse of each stage of society. No such proportion can possibly be ; and had a craving for nourishment; he fell down again because it « 
arrived at where such lower coins are condemned tobe tokens. Ithas been | be given him when he wanted it. Since then the mint has coined m ~ 
ascertained that we in England can not use more than 10 per cent of tokens, | ver, but the demand is gone again and our bankers will soon cry « 
and even with that limit we find a surplus in the hands of bankers, and con- |} complain of too much silver. Lessons like these are lost upon ou: 
sequently so much short for the wants of the people. Hence the proportion | omists. 
to the above supposed two hundred millions is but twenty millions of tokens Who can wonder that they utterly failed to recognize the silent s1 g 
or coins below ten in value. And these twenty millions, despoiled of their | of our poor classes less versed in social economy than themselves when the) 


metallic value, and placed under severe restrictions in payment, may be 
called the scanty offal of the monetary system, with which the less wealthy 
must be contented. 

That the rich do not complain of this state of things is explicable; it 
does not directly affect them; on the contrary, it makes the lower classes 
more dependent. ‘‘ Then, why donot the poor complain?’ may be asked. Is 
it to be expected that Dick, Tom, and Harry, the workmen, should study so- 
cial economy 80 as to be able to propound the doctrines of truth and the 
op gee value of their ——— to asubjectso obscure as thatof money 

8 to most men? Enough that, in vague terms, they complain of a scarcity of 

money, of idleness, and want of work; and thatthis idleness and want of 
work are in direct relationship with the available means of exchange for 
intercourse you may admit if you lend an ear to the arguments in the fol- 
lowing passages: 

Money is the absolutely necessary element in the effecting exchanges in 
commodities—. ¢., forcarrying on intercourse, é. ¢., the consumption as well 
as the production of commodities; hence the numerical presence of money 
to a great extent guides the number of transactions in either direction. In 
this sense asupply of money encourages, a diminution of money lessens, the 
number of transactions. 

So well is this rule recognized in all schools of national economy, that we 
in England pride ourselves specially upon the freedom which we give to 
gold, for its import, export, and free coinage. We know that by exhibiting 
a ‘‘demand” for gold, and ae accordingly, we can obtain it; but we take 
great care not to bar its supply in any way; we do everything in order to en- 
courage it, recognizing that in the theory of supply and demand the former 
is the really active, positive, and productive agent; whereasthe old theory 
=v itself by adhering to the false doctrine—" the demand rules the 
supply." 

We feel and know that this free supply does not only encourage our in- 
ternational trade, but also (and what is more important) our own inland 
intercourse between ourselves, as it encourages consumption and produc- 
= the universal presence of sovereigns increase the demand for consump- 

on. 

It is evident, however, that the benefit of this enhanced consumption can, 
in the first place, be enjoyed only by those who can afford to deal in sover- 
eigns—i. ¢., by those who are wealthy enough to consume twenty times as 
— as others; those to whom the sovereign is no more than a shilling to 
others. 

For the purposes of this latter class (those to whom the shilling is as im- 
portant as the sovereign to the wealthier) it wou’d thus seem reasonable 
that the shilling should also be supplied with the same freedom, so that the 
consumption pro rata should be guided by the same rules, encouraging, in 
its turn, production and labor. A very large section of our poorer com- 
munity is benefited, no doubt. by the ory of gold coin coming into this 
country, as also the industrial classes laboring for the international trade, 
and tbe inland consumption of the wealthier; but this is, so to speak, only a 
partial matter, for by far more important is the consuming power of the 
people themselves. 

More than three-fourths of the inhabitants of this country, for their daily 
or weekly transactions, use silver coin, must give silver coin, because the 
amounts idvolved can not be paid in gold. True, if an individual in that 
Class receives a sovereign, he can get itchanged (though not without trouble, 
and even at times with the tax of a glass of beer as an excuse); but that is 
uot the point, for this question of change for one or more sovereigns stands 
apart from the great question of the univeasal supply of the less valuable 
mediums of exchange for the purpose of encouraging and developing con- 
sumption and production between this three-fourths of the nation them- 
selves. 

Thus, whilst for the.reasons given we supply gold coin freely, we in 
England follow the directly contrary course with regard tothe less valuable 
mediums of exchange; wedebase them, limit their tender value, close ingress 
and egress, and thus confine the whole of this great national intercourse 
between the majority of our people to within a narrow compass or cage, in 
which it becomes crippled. Hence the want of supply limits consump- 
tion, the want of consumption limits production; hence idleness, poverty, 
demoralization, and crime. Tom, Dick, and Harry, with their wives and 
families, stand idle and become demoralized, not, forsooth, that there is want 
of food in this country, for there is enough to eat, but because there are not 
meciums of exchange sufficient toset the one going to produce something for 




















refused even to profit by such manifestations which so completely bear 

all that we, the advocates of the double valuation, have brought forwai d 
if you bear in mind the great gulf that exists in Europe between the ing 
classes and the people, the deep root of prejudice against their risi 
peculiar kind of charity and charitable social economy whose stoc) 
ments rest on abuse of the lower classes, with just so much effort for eleyat 
ing them as ‘“‘caution’’ may admit, you might come to the conclusion that 
scarcely anything short of rebellion will be found strong enough to serve the 
authorities as sufficient manifestations of demand for “ silver.”’ 

‘To this point, I am certain, we must ultimately come. Grave polit 
questions may occupy the world for some years to come, but this g n 
will be one of the rest. Rebellions for similar objects have happened | 
in the present age, when international commerce and more “refined 
ing reduces margins to more mathematical precision, and thus lea 
more definite and clearer appreciation of differences in theory and pra 
and the glaring injustice perpetrated by such proceedings as here lai: 
will be recognized with unerring force. 

And although England has been prosperous, and though her prospe: 1 
vaunted as a truth in opposition to what I have here said, yet it wil! ¢ 
ognized that this prosperity is due to other causes and is not du 
monetary laws, but that her excessive pauperism can be traced to t! 
justice; and although I hope that England will continue prosperou 
anticipate that this prosperity will be enhanced by areform in her m: 
laws, t.¢., by the adoption of the double valuation. It may be all 
deed, that as a universal trader, England would have done much bet 
the double valuation. 

You may, or may not, be disposed to attach some value to these! 
respecting the systems of valuation, but you may think that America 
favorably situated as regards emigration and resources, need no! rd 
the delicate distinction in the matter. Butif the remarks here m 
true, and if you bear in mind that in many matters of social truths 
to America with great hopes and watch her example. you may fee! ( 
on cosmopolitan grounds to consider the matter. On national gro\ 
may also come to the conclusion that inasmuch as many of the most ' aly 
populated and industrial districts of America resemble districts in ! ype 
and have before them an extensive future, the effects here set forth a! 
guarding against. I may call upon you to do so when I remind you t 
system of valuation proposed in your bill is more severe than the | 
one, because you limit the tender value of silver to one-half of w! 
here: hence the supply of this coin must be more unnaturally rest 

Permit me also to call your attention to another matter connected W!! 
this controversy in your bill. 

Section 33 authorizes the mint to redeem copper coins. 
silver coins be thus redeemed? Section 29 says, ‘it shall be lawful t 
mit parcels, etc., under regulations."’ Why is not thai as clearly sta 
with copper? Both descriptions are tokens, and the fact that silver 
tains comparatively more value than copper coin is of little consequen:é 
in its character as mere token it might, indeed, contain less. [haven 
that here you are in a quandary, and fearing that silver ‘ privately « 
or artificially abrased, “ might be presented in large quantities to t 
you guard yourself by the indefinite regulations to be proposed by t 
rector of the Mint.”’ 

The thing is a sort of Gordian knot, a consequence of the whole 
system of the gold valuation, which can all be avoided if you take the 
previously recommended by me, viz: “That of issuing a full-valued 
dollar as the piece to stand between your gold coin and your debase 
coinage. 

Iam myself, as you will perceive from my writings, and others with me," 
favor of the full and complete adoption of the double valuation, giving |\ 
legal tender to coins as low even as one-fourth dollar in value, belie 
this is the only truesystem upon which a future universal system of 
can be based (see suggestions, page 167), nevertheless recognizing th 
culty of carrying this point at present; and in order to enable you to | 
the essential features of the gold valuation, I limit my recommenda 
the issue of this single full-valued dollar piece, under the propose’ re-'"? 
tion of tender value to $50 or $100, partly for enabling you, without dra» ‘ 


or inconvenience whatever, to widen or to close the valuation question © 


x 





Why should not 


any time, and partly in order to relieve you of the unsuitable obligatio'® . 
the mint to Teleem a surplus of either the token silver or the token copp® 
coinage. 








*) 
1895. 
—— | 
for, if such @ full-valued silver dollar is issued, there will be no need of so 
many | iif and quarter dollars. The sordid consideration that the mint 


id thus make less profit will not, I trust, interfere with this considera- 
: e matter should be left to its natural development, and if more half 
- are wanted, it might be found suitable to convert the whole dollars 
«they are presented for the purpose to the profit of the mint. 
Trhink that such a whole dollar would be the bridge, and that if it were 
. the Government might (like we do here) altogether drop the obliga 
ieeming silver tokens (whatever regulations may becontemplated 
ich as are worn light and defaced, and the equalizing tendency of 
issue might even compensate for the dangerous necessity of redeeming 
rcoins, Which, as here, might be left to be dealt with by the public 
ist these lengthy remarks will not be tedious to you. The frankness 
, which you asked for criticism on the bill has induced me to make them; 


Ww 


i when a man’s life has been passed in the study of and the practical | 


ing of a matter like this he can not well help in bringing forward as 
much as he hopes may be useful; and in the case of the United States, where 

ive Lived many years and where I have studied social economy from an 
Americ in point of view, and am now able to extend this view, I imagine 
that that Which I have proposed to you is not contrary to American habits 
7 The national currency has no doubt changed some of the 





toms 
tions in reference to money; but the original truth that solid, full- 
jued currency is the best will ultimately assert its authority. 


[am, dear sir, yours, very obediently, 
ERNEST SEYD. 

To SAMUEL HOOPER, Esq., M. C. 

p.S.—I have sent to you in parcels by bookpost, addressed ‘‘ Samuel 
Hooper, esq., M. C.,”’ Bullion and Foreign Exchanges, Suggestions on Amer- 
ican Coinage, Demonetization of Silver, several pamphlets, reference to 
which is made in this letter. 


SILVER COINAGE, 


Mr. PEFFER. I desire to give notice thaton Thursday morn- 
ing next, immediately after the conclusion of the routine business 
of the morning hour, I shall ask the Senate to indulge me while 
[submit some remarks upon the bill (S. 570) discontinuing the 
purchase of silver bullion, reported by the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. VOORHEES] from the Committee on Finance. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


\ message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had pissed 
without amendment the bill (S. 50) in aid of the California Mid- 
winter International Exposition. 

Che messige also announced that the House had passed a joint 
resolution (H. Res. 4) to make the provisions of the act of May 
13, 1890, which provides for town site entries of lands in a portion 
of what is known as Oklahoma, applicable to the territory known 
as the Cherokee Outlet, and to make the provisions of said act 
ipplicable to town sites in the Cherokee Outlet; ia which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


SILVER 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the bill (S. 570) discontinuing the purchase of silver bullion: on 
which the Senator from Indiana |Mr. VOORHEES], according to 
previous notice, is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President,Congress has been convened 
inextraordinary session and under extraordinary circumstances. 
ltis undoubtedly true that the calm, unbiased public opinion of 
the great body of the American people, irrespective of purties, 
justifies the action of the Executive in assembling the legisla- 


COINAGE, 


tive branch of the Government at this time, and yet the causes | 


which have made such action necessary are, I think, widelyand 
dangerously misunderstood, and by certain classes purposely and 
persistently misrepresented. 
afew plain words in this connection, embracing a careful and 
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| 


[ have conceived, therefore, that | 
| secure as at the present hour. 


candid look at the present financial condition of the country in | 
| Government on the map of Europe is unceasingly threatened by 


its general as well as in its special features, and spoken in no 
spirit of strife or controversy, may not be unfit for this striking 
occasion, 

_For the last five months and a little more, the cry of the pes- 
simist, the voice of the prophet of financial evil, and the wail of 
the apostle of national bankruptcy have all been heard in the 
land. These sounds of warning and menace against the author- 
ities of this Government have gone up from all those financial 
centers where money, its gains and its power, constitute the 
chief objects of human worship, and from those centers haye also 


emanated the cruel edicts of great financial corporations, com- | 


manding astern contraction of the currency, a sudden and harsh 
shrinkage in its circulation, and the consequent inauguration of 
* panic, a distress period in the public mind. 

Sir, no candid observer of existing public facts can believe 
that this attempted panic and business distress has been in- 
Spired by any real fear, or genuine want of confidence in the 
credit of the Government or in the soundness and stability of 
‘ts various kinds of currency. It is true that amongst the ugly 
&ssets of a former Administration which came over on the 4th 
of last March were an empty Treasury and the record of a bil- 
lion-dollar Congress in its expenditures, but despite so heavy a 





for a single moment, 


been lessened by the breadth of a hair in Americ 


vestors of capital hunger and thirst after all the 


at least three hundred millions more. 
national indebtedness, increasing ina time of pr 
interest-eating burdens of American labor, 
the keenest delight and swept with miser enjoyment and avidity 
into unpatriotic vaults by the very parties who have most loudly 
and continuously declared, ever since the present Administra- 


oOs9 


handicap the public credit of the United States has not falt>red 


civilized a 
in honor and 
. 


the custody of 


nor his the faith of the wo 


American resources, in this yeir of 1893, and in 


the Administration now in power. 


The national credit of the Ameriecin Republie. tried by eve ry 
test which can be applied, is better and stronger to-day than the 
credit of any other government on the globe. Her bonds, her 
promissory notes to pay her debts, as they miy b>» called, be 
ing a low rate of interest, stand at a premium in the money 
markets of the whole earth, and even the cold, cowardly instinet 
of hoarded, inactive, interest-hunting eypital, in its cautious 
search for permanent investments, seizes upon them wi swiit 
greed wherever they can be found. The safety of the security 
appeases somewhat even the usurer’s highly-seasoned appetite 


for richer profits. 


Not only do the traffickers in money and the permanent in- 
Government 


bonds now in existence, but their chief complaint against the 
present Administration is that the President and his very able 
Secretary of the Treasury have refused their demand to issue 


litional block of 
fc und peace the 


This ad 


would be hailed with 


tion came into power, that the credit of the Government was in 


deadly peril and its Treasury practically bankrupt. 


Sir, there are many and powerful reasons, plain to the thought- 
ful mind, why at this time our financial credit as a nation is 
stronger, more permanent, and freer from future danger than 
ever before, and far safer than that of any other of the great 
powers of the world. The mighty rock on which American credit 
now rests is the absolute unity of purpose the’ part of the 
American people that itshall be upheld. For the first time sin 
1820, when sectional discord startled the country like a fire boll 
ringing in the night, there is a inion of design and of 
patriotic effort between the people of all the States in f of 
the honor, the power, the dignity, and the glory of the Republic. 
Peace, content, repose, and fraternal confidence have taken the 
place of sectional strife and distrust forever. 

There are no mental reservations now, not 


ou oO 


pertect 


en 


the slightest fric- 


tion of interest or of feeling, as we move forward in the pathway 
of public duty. All eyesare bent in thesame direction; all pray- 
ers ascend for the welfare of a common country; all the ends and 
aims we have are bound together and linked to a single destiny. 
No one now but a political madman could deem a politica! con- 
test in this country ever again possible on lines of sectionn! ani- 


mosity: nor does there linger in the public opinion of the world 
the slightest trace of doubt that the people of all the sections are 
the same in their pride as American citizens and in their jealous 
love for the name and fame of their Government, for its unsul- 
lied honor and high bearing among the nations of the earth. 

Let those who are looking with anxiety on this extra session 
of the Fifty-third Congress, whether they are here at close 
range or at distant points in the United States or in Europe, 
dismiss their unfounded fears, banish the imaginary dangers and 
evils which they have conjured up, and rest thoroughly assured 
that the financial credit of this Government was never quite so 
The task of its maintenance 
ought not to be a difficult one. The public credit of every 
the shadows of coming wars, and financial resources there are 
constantly weakened by vast standing armies and permanent 
navies. 

Weare not only aunited people among ourselves, but through- 
out all the wide earth there are none to molest or make us afraid 
of war or rumors of wars. Nothing within the range of reason- 
able conjecture can be more improbable than war between this 
Government and any foreign power. In Europe there are none 
but antagonistic and distrustful neighbors; the natural and in- 
evitible selfishness of nations makes them so. The providence 
of history, the conformation of continents, the geography of 
earth and seas, have all combined to give the American Repub- 
lic a widely different and more fortunate career. 

None but friendly neighbors will ever touch her tremendous 
boundaries. The two oceans on the east and on the west are her 
gigantic and unsubsidized allies in the world’s advancement, 
arid those who dwell on her northern and southern borders have 
no desire to break the peace to their own overthrow. Alone, as 
it were, the Colossus of the Western Hemisphere, and towering 
up in isolated power and glory, her limitless material resources 
are sometimes overlooked in summarizing the elements of her 
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financial strength. Nature has here endowed a free people with | Statement showing the amounts of golitand silver coins and cer 
prolific, more infinite in variety, and more inex- | 
disclosed in the annals of the 


weilth more 
haustible than was ever 
human race. We 
Gri 

the p 


before 
hear at all times of the boasted commerce of 


roductions of the entire world. 

Sir, it may be stated as a faet that the interstate ecommerce of 
the United States alone is greater in value than all the foreign 
commerce and carrving trade of Great Britain, Germany, France, 
Austria, Holland, Russia, and Belgium put together. With 


absolute freedom of trade between the States, an equitable ex- | 
change of so ir productions has taken place according to the | 


wants and 1 
ments of we 


cessities of producers and consumers. Develop- 
uth on the farm lands, in the manufactories, in the 
rich cafions of the mountains, on the mighty rivers, along the 
vast borders, and on the inland seas of thisfavored country 
have consequently followed in such profusion and magnificence 
as to dwarf into insignificance the achievements of every other 
age, race, nation. 

If our foreign trade has not kept pace with our domestic com- 
merce, the reason is open before us inour statutes. Legislation, 
avowedly unfriendly to trade with foreign countries, placing 
their productions under the ban of our displeasure, ordering 
them away from our ports by prohibitory tariffs, can have but 
one result on the foreign commerce of the United States. Un- 
gracious and forbidding to others, we have no right to expect 
others to be gracious and friendly in trade tous. We have not 
to-day a commercial friend in the world. Nobody abroad seeks 
our trade unless under some sort of compulsion. Nobody in Ku- 
rope, Asia, or Africa will buy a bushel or a pound of eur bread- 
stuffs or our meats if they ean get what they want anywhere 
else. 

Human natwre governs nations as well as individuals, and for 
every law we enact denying to foreign productions a place in our 
markets on fair terms, and announcing that we decline all com- 
mercial friendships, we may be eertain of an injurious blow in 
return fromevery trading peopleinthe world. But 1 have abun- 
dant faith that the giant evil which has restricted and crippled 
our foreign cununen and closed foreign markets, or made them 
hostile to the productions of the American farmer, will be re- 
moved with other evils which challenge our consideration and 
action. 

In the meantime, if farmers, mechanics, merchants, intelligent 
bankers, and even Wall-street brokers and stock gamblers, will 
study the true greatness and the inevitable and invincible future 
of their country in the light ef the last census, they will learn 
that financial panics and alarms can have no real foundation 
here, and must pass away, like vapors before the sun, notwith- 
standing a vicious law may now and then temporarily disturb 
the publie mind. 

But there is yet another, and an exceedingly sensitive and pow- 
erful test of our Government credit, which, in this conneetion, as- 
serts its claim, not only to the trust and admiration of the Ameri- 
can people, but also to the business confidence and respect of every 
civilized nation beneath the sun. Money is simply a medium of 
exchange of values, furnished in this country by the Government 
for the business transactions of its people. Money has no other 
ovigin or power to exist in the United States than is to be found 
specifically granted by the Constitution. 

Letall the vague and chimerical delusions which in some min¢s 
always haunt this subject with mysterious and intangible talk 
about the soures and derivation of money be dismissed ut onceand 
forever. Neither in the heavens above nor in the earth be- 
low is there any power to make a dollar for the American peo- 
ple, whether it be in gold, silver, or paper, except the power of 
the American Congress. Money is the cieature and Congress 
its creator. Gold and its alleged intrinsic value goes for naught 
as «a circulating medium unless the coin bears the stamp of the 
Government-—a stamp more powerful then the graspof the lion’s 
paw or the eagle's claw in bestowing life and activity on a de:d 
and otherwise useless material. Tae same official stamp on sil- 
ver, or on paperat once ennobles them to au equality with gold 


OC in 


or 


in purchasing power, no matter how debased, how degraded, or | 
how valueless the silver or the paper may have become as com- 
modities by sinister and unwise legislation. 

Sir, I hold in my hand.the Government's official statement, 


made July 1; E893, of its various kinds of currency now eirculat- 
ing by its authority as money im the hands of the Amerieam 
people. Jt will dowbtless sound strange to some ears that there | 


t Britain and other European powers engaged in carrying | 
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| Subsidiary silver 


AUGUST 





States, notes and national bank notes, in circulation Ju!y 1 


General 
stock, 
coined or 
issued. 


Amount in 
cireulation 
July 1, 189 


In Treas- 
ury. 


$513, 743, 62 33 110, 1k 
So, 450) 362, 302, 
, 256,212) 11,855, 944 
q 041, 189 1,071, 170 
, 957, 504 +, 468, 339 


Gold coin - 
Standard silver dollars - 


23 
707 


192 C29 - 
O903, 633, 700 


97, 029, 74 


100, 268 


, 70, O19 


bo, 
Gold certificates............. G2 
Silver certiticates - 
Treasury notes, act July I4, 
lego = « 
United State S notes 
Currency certificates, 
June &, 1872 ile 
National-bank notes -_. 78, 87% 3 


. 400 4 
>», 489. If 


147, 190, 227 
346, 681, O16 


6, 528, 5383 


25, 805, 333 


, 661, 69 


A, O40, ¢ 


430, 
9e2, 733 


, 235 


Total 2, 120, 281, 093 

In it will be found, circulating at this time, a curren 
amounting to over $400,000,000, and a curreney of sil; 
and of subsidiary silver amounting in the aggregat 
500,000,000; a currency of gold certificates and ae 
silver certificates; a currency of Treasury notes autho 
the act of July 14, 1890, and acurrency of certificates : 
by the act of June 8, 1872; aeurreney of national bank : 
a currency of United States notes, or, in other werds. 1 
known greenbacks created more than thirty years ago, 
tected and preserved at $346,681,016 by the act of May 
So uniform in purchasing and debt-paying power ar 
currencies, so in harmony with each other, and so int 
able at even and equal rates, that hardly one-half of 
generally known to exist. 

If one kind of our eireulating, purchasing, and 
mediums ranked below the others in pruciical use, th 
be friction and confusion at once in every channel of 
business. The creative power of Congress, however, as 
by the Constitution, underlies and supports every Ameri 
lar in existence, and it has proved impossible for the 
termined assaults of interested and powerful classes, on 
of our currencies, to shake the faith of the American | 
the credit and honor of their Government. National: 
been tested by the smooth and harmonious circulati: 
nine separate currencies, and has met the ordeal in a n 
awaken the pride of every patriotic American heart. 

Itis, indeed, a historical fact, fraught with extreme sig 
and importance, that no branch or part.of our nations 
was ever at a discount, or stood below a parity with 1 
circulation, except it was first discredited and dishono: 
Governmentitself. This happened onee, and only once 
icam history, and it will never happen again. Prov 
made in the memorable year of 1862 for the purchase o! ‘ 
ment bonds with a depreciated currency for the beneti' 
talists seeking investments, and who could be indueed i 
way to support their Governmentin the hour of its 
peril. The greenback curreney was authorized, and 
required to take it in payment of debts except the Go 
which created it. 

The bar sinister was written on its eseutcheon wh: 
made nonreceivable for customs duties and interest on * 
debt; when it was stripped of the highest functions of 
the hands of the citizen, and stood in open disgrac 
world. In that condition it became an instrument 0 
wrong and oppression on the laboring masses of the 
people. For every dollar received by the Government 
gation was issued to pay in the long run more than two, : 
people of the United States are still engaged in carryi 
unjust and dishonest arrangement. What.astr Sieg © ( 
American statesmanship in 1862 was presented by th 
manship of Pramce whem crushed to the earth in th 
Prussian war in 1870. 

Franee issued her assignats with full legal-tender | 
all kipds of debts, and based them on national honor 
tional resources. They never wavered in the storm: t 
sunk below gold, and France maintained, as she has ev' 
the strongest financial eredit in Europe. The Americ 
back, however, has bad its full revenge for all the in 
ence heaped upon it. In the midst of obloquy, op 
epithets, threats of total destruction wherewith its 
enemies assailed it fifteem years ago, the greenback 


are nine different currencies here described as now engaged in wes again touched by the power of the Government, 
transacting the busimess of this country, and toa large extent with respect; and by the authority of law it has remaine 
the business of the world. The amount of each kind coined or | culation ever since, alwayson am easy level with the bes 


issued is here put dewn, how much remains in the Treasury, and 
how much of each is in cireulation. This table carries with ita 


in existence, whatever that might be. 
This once despised and slandered currency is now in t! u 


lesson of profound importance and is entitled to the gravest con- | ets of the people, perpetuated by act of Congress, guar 


sideration. 


the public credit, and defying the impotent rage of its en 
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CONGRESSI 


1893. 


| have referred to its well-known career and to its pres use- 
ful and honorable existence in order to stillfurther illustrat 1 
emphasize the power and the duty of the Governmentin f . 

n sound, reliable, and constitutional money for t eo 





t, sir, at thi Olnt we are conironted D Oo 
cedent or paral in American history, a law whicl yr months 
has been the theme of all tongues and 3. al in whe 
name financial panic, al 1,and distress h en invoke 
and for whose repeal t ongress has be nvened. Th 
( in of the Sherman act, it ot ind object it was de- 
0 d to accomplish Cl ( ide ) n reach iy 
oneclusior is to its m | 1e ¢ in ished 
S tor from Ohio, has re} t nd quit ‘ ntlv explained 
end he had in view in1 t 
bill for the free coinage o r had passed the Senate 
by the great majority of 16, and then the measure, since known 
name of the Senator from Ohio, ; brought forward and 
tendered to the representatives of the States having silver bu 
it to sell as a compromise in Lieu of the great vict yr l 
d justobtained. Inan evil hour, the worst and darkest that 
‘ ‘ befell the cause of bimetallism or the honor and existence 
0 ver money, this pernicious compromise was accepted and 
fast-ned on the country. The Senator from Ohio, it is true, now 
claims eredit for his repe ited assertion of late that 1iere has 
never been an hour since the compromise was effected that he 


has not stood re idy to VLO its repe 

[In other words, h iving induced the producers of sil 
render their right to its free at the mints 
for the right to sell 4.500.000 ounces per month of bullion to the 
Government, the Senator f Ohio and his followers on that 
of the Chamber have been willing and anxious ever since to 
< the compact, repeal the consideration on w! 
was made, and leave their victims of mis 
dence from the Pacific coast and mountain ranges empty-handed, 
without either the privilege to coin their silver n to 
it as a mereantile commodity to the Government. 

he dog in the fable. letting go the meat he already had for t 
shadow which looked larger, made no greater mistake th: 
the silver States when they supported the Sherman act 
stitute for legitimate free coinage. The act was not intended in 
good faith for the coinage of silver at all. On the contrary, it 
emanated from the enemies of silver money,and its purpose was 
to degrade, dishonor, and disgrace this one of the precious met- 
als until it could no lo vr hold its place with gold as a part of 
the specie basis of this country and of the world. 

In reducing silver toa merchantable commodity, placing itona 
level with corn, wheat, cotton, tobacco, and other productions 
of the field and farm, issuing Treasury certificates on it accord- 
ing to its market value, there could be but one effect on the rank, 
dignity, honor, and stability of silver as one of the great money 
metals. It reeled and staggered under the blow, until now its 
enemies predict with joy its speedy and total destruction. Sir, 
[ speak in no partisin vein to-day, and yet it is with great satis- 
faction I find from the record that not a single vote on this sid 
of the Chamber was cast for the act which bears the name of the 
Senator from Ohio to such a peculiar eminence. The vote by 
vers and nays, by which this most dangerous makeshift ever 
known in our finaneial history passed this body, appears as fol- 
LOWS: 

YerAS.—Aldrich, Allen, Allison, Blair, Casey, Cullom, Davis, 
Dawes, Dixon, Dolph, Edmunds, Evarts, Farwell, Frye, Hawley, 
Higgins, Hiscock, Hoar, Ingalls, Jomes of Nevada, MeMillan, 
Manderson, Mitchell, Moody, Pettigrew, Pieree, Platt, Plumb, 
Power, Quay, Saunders, Sawyer, Sherman, Spoo Squire, 
Stewart, Stockbridge, Washburn, Waleott—39. 

NAYS.—Barbour. Bate, Blackburn, Call, Carlisle, Cockrell, 
Coke, Colquitt, Daniel, Faulkner, Gibson, Gorman, Hampton, 
Harris, Jones of Arkansas, Kenna, McPherson, Paseo, Pugh, 
Ransom, Reagan, Turpie, Vance, Vest, Voorhees. Walthall—26. 

Let the grave responsibility for the violation of every sound 
principle of finance which such measure creates be met before 
the American people by those who are shown by the record to 
have assumed it. Asa firm, unfaltering believer in bimetallism, 
and as an undeviating supporter of the coinage and use of both 
gold and silver as the standard money of the country, without 
discriminating against either metal, I voted against the passage 
of the Sherman act, and for the same reasons [ shall vote for its 
repeal. 
who vote for the repeal of this measure are enemies of silver as 
money,and in favor of its demonetization, is not only false, seo 
far as I am concerned, but, in the lightof what has happened in 
the past, it is absurd. 

Beginning with the first speech I made in this body,and down 
to the present hour, I can recall no vote or word on the sub- 
jectof the coinage and circulation of silver which I would now 
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Lt will here be seen that th: 
fourteen months ago. in form 


Db smocracy of the country ’ 


‘mbied, denounced 


the Sherman act which had degraded silver to a commodity, de 
manded ; repeal, and declared in the strongest language in 
favor of the coinage of both the precious metals on fair and hor 

est terms of absolute equality. But the record made on this 
subject in the momentous year of 1892 does not stop at this point 


Grover Cleveland, the great leader of bis party then and thé 


vreat Chief Magistrate of the whole people now, in acee ptlng 
his nomination, addressed the publie im well-remembered terms 
which have been in nowise changed, modified, or contradicted 









by the singularly able message delivered a few days ago to this 
body. His languoge was as follows: 

The people are itled to sound and honest money. abundant . 
in volume supp sir in ’ But whatever : e ! 
of the people's currency. national or Stat ier gold, s pap 
it should be so regulated and guarded by g n sla 
and careful laws, that no onecan be deluded as to the certainty and abiltt 
ofits value. Every dollar put into the hands of the people shou of th 
same intrimsic valus or purchasing power. With is 
guaranteed, both gold and silver ean i uti Leg 
the adjustment of our own eurrene 

Mr. STEWART 

Mr. VOORHEE | shall have to d La [ can 
not be interrupted to-d This is no kind o ch fo 
interruptions, and i shall have to appeal to the Ch 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana decline 


to be interrupted. 
Mr. STEW ART. 
Mr. VOORHEES. 
have plenty of chance 
| expect to remain for 
| far as [ can. 
an hour. 


L should like to ask the Senator a question. 

I will say to the Senator now that he will 
esatme. Ishall bea naked object here. | 
some time, and will answer al 


all questions as 
I may have a little peace to-day for about 
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Sir, this statement of President Cleveland of the duty of the 
Government toward the American people is embraced in four 
brief sentences, and yet it contains every sound, wholesome, en- 
during principle of finance ever known in the history of the most 
prosperous nations of the earth. ‘*Sound and honest 
abundantly sufficient in volume,” “gold, silver, and pxper,” “‘reg- 
ulated and guarded by governmental action,” ‘‘by wise and care- 
ful laws,” ‘* securing certainty and stability ’ in the people’s cur- 
rency, guaranteeing that ‘‘every dollar put into the hands of 
the people should be of the same intrinsic or purchasing power,” 
and then upon these sure and everlasting foundations the use of 
both gold and silver in the adjustment of our currency is squarely 
indorsed and recommended. 

Where in the annals of financiai legislation can be found a 
wiser, a stronger, a more comprehensive monetary system, or 
one more richly freighted with blessings to the laboring masses 
of munkind, than is here so briefly and so powerfully depicted? 
Who dares in the face of the clear and explicit words which I 
have just read to charge that their author is a monometallist in 
disguise, a believer in the use of gold and gold alone, but wear- 
ing, for the sake of an election tothe Presidency, a bimetallic 
mask? 

Sir, who has the hardihood to assert or to insinuate that 
Grover Cleveland is a dissembler, a man who conceals his opin- 
ions or dispositions under a false appearance, a hypocrite, prac- 
ticing deception upon his countrymeu in order to gratify his 
personal ambition? On the contrary, his fearless frankness in 
the expression of his views on all public questions without re- 
gard to theireffect upon himself has long been conceded by friend 
and foe to be the leading characteristic of his mind. Lord Ba- 
can says: 

[It is the weakest sort of politicians that are the greatest dissemblers. 


I think it will be admitted by all that Mr. Cleveland belongs 
to the strongest and not the weakest school of political thought 
and action. The secret of his immense strength with the plain 
masses of the American people his long since been solved. 
his bold, clear utterances, followed by his manly and directaction, 
he has inspired universal and absolute confidence, from one ocean 


to the other, in his perfect integrity of purpose, in his unfalter- | 


ing patriotism, his supreme love of country, as well as in his 
stalwart and commanding ability. 

If lam reminded that he did not repeat his letter of accept; 
ance in his recent message, recommending the repeal of the 
Sherman act, my answer is, that while such a reassertion of his 
well-known views would have gratified many worthy and well- 
meaning people; yet it was not necessary on his part in order to 
retain the contidence of the people that he was in favor of the 
coinage and use of both gold and silver on terms which would 
insure a parity in their values. He hasnever recalled, retracted, 
or explained away a single word of his letter accepting the nom- 
ination for the Presidency. His assurances in that letter are 
to-day alive and in force, and as binding this hour as they were 
when first given to the world; and I hereby declare that I am 
willing to stand or fall by my faith in the truth and honor of 
Grover Cleveland and in his well-known fidelity to pledges when 
once they are made. [Applause in the galleries. | 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The Chair desires to remind the 


occupants of the galleries that a repetition of this offense will | 


cause the galleries to be cleared instantly. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Sir, I also invoke in this connection the 
honored name of the Secretary of the Treasury. John G. Car- 
lisle is the peer in intellect and spotless integrity of any of the 
illustrious statesmen who have held tho folio of finance since the 
Treasury Department was created, including Alexander Hamil- 
ton, its first Secretary. I make no mistake in placing him as a 
bimetallist, concurring fully with the President in support of a 
bimetallic system of coinage. 

As a Democrat, as an American citizen, as a man loving and 
believing in justice, fair play, and common sense, I appeal to 
those around me, and to the great body of the people, to know 
whom we can trust, whom we can believe, if we are to turn our 
backs, at such a time as this, on such men as Grover Cleveland 
and John G. Carlisle? 

Sir, the terms, conditions, and ratios fixing the intrinsic or 
interchangeable value of these two metals have always from the 
earliest ages been matters of detail, and will so continue; but 
the great, paramount.fact has been declared and established in 
the most solemn and overwhelming manner by the voice and 
votes of the American people within the last year that silver 
shall not be demonetized, that one-half the specie basis of the 
world shall not be destroyed, that the volume of paper money 
now in circulation for the payment of labor and the products of 


labor shall not be contracted, with their consent, to the basis of | 
old | 


monometallism, and to the standard and the existence of 
alone. It is not my purpose at this time to discuss the details of 
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coinage, or the number of grains of each of the precious m 
which should go into the different coins of silver and gold. 
Let it be distinctly understood, however, not only by 
American people of every class, calling, and condition, but 
by the people of every nation with whom we have comme) 
relations, that a fair and honest ratio will be est iblished 
maintained by the American Congress, and that neither th 
nor the other of the two metals wi!l be dismissed from the | 
lic service. We will omit no honorable effort to induce fo 
governments to unite with us in achieving, by internatio 


| agreement, this great and gigantic blessing for the human 1 


but let it be distinctly understood now and for all time to « 
that the laboring, debt-paying masses of this country, const 
ing nine-tenths of the people, will never, under any cire 
stances, consent to double the debts of debtors and doubk 
claims of creditors by destroying one-half the money authori 
by the Constitution with which debts may rightfully be psi 
[t is well also to remember that the American Republic 


| governmentof the people, whatever may be true of other nat 


and that here on American soil no system of public polic 
stand, or ought to stand, which does not rest on the cons« 
Nor will I hesitate to say to those who are 
urging the adoption of monometallism, with gold alon 
st indard, and a specie basis for all our currency, to the exc] 
and extinction of silver money, that by virtue of their 
powers of self-government the people at the very earlies 
portunity will tear down and utterly annihilate such an oppr 
and destructive system of finance, should it ever be establis 
Sir, the peculiar relations which the silver-producing S 
and Territories of the country bear to the question now 
consideration can not be overlooked,and ought not to be n 
derstood. Not less than five States and three Territori: 


richly endowed with the precious metals, and, indeed, «! 


vastand magnificent region of wealth and power from the R 


Mountains and the upper watersof the Mississippi to the | 
Ocean, and from our Mexican boundary to the British po 
sionsi ww close affinity of interest as well as of feeling o 
subject. Every American heart swells with pride in conten 
ing the gigantic progress and development there accomp! 
Under the guidance of thatsupremeand overshadowing | 
dence which shapes and dictates the history of nations, th: 
covery of gold and silver, those mighty talismans of the h 
intellect and of human energy, was not to take place in th 


| strength and glory on this continent until the hour came, i 


fullness of time, when their presence would not only ro 
the boundaries, but also fix the destiny and complete th: 
sal greatness of an ocean-bound Republic. 

Early in the sixteenth century, more than three centuries 
half ago, the foot of the gold-hunting Spaniard was on th 


| of California; and his covetous eye scanned in vain her 


and mountain slopes in search of the tremendous treasure \ 
had laid hidden there since the morning stars sung cr 
hymn of praise in the beginning of time. Spain, at that 
the most powerful government on the globe, was engaged 
covering, subduing, and colonizing the countries of the w: 
hemisphere, and a look now at her ancient boundaries « 
map of the United States is full of instruction to the tho 
student of history. 

She owned and possessed, when at the zenith of her pow: 
treasure-laden lands of California, Nevada, and nearly allo! | 
raao, together with New Mexico, Arizona, and the n 
Utah. She was the mistress of more wealth than was cont 
in all the world besides, but she knew it not. She huny 
and thirsted for the precious metals; she sent forth fleets 
armies, and squandered life and treasure to find them; she w 
pirate on the seas and a robber and murderer on every sho 
their search, butshe passed over them on the Pacific co's 
blinded eyes, while the years and the centuries moved on, 
ing for a different people and a higher dispensation of bu 
affairs. 

Not only the map of the world, but the destiny of the h 
race would have been changed, marred, and blotted had th: 
covery of gold and silver on our western shores been giv: 
Spain; tosuch as Cortez, Pizarro, and other ferocious, red-han 
Spanish adventurers, then engaged in wholesale pillege 
slaughter. That peaceful region would have been transfor 
at once, as if by an infernal magic, into the very similitude of h 

The uproar of avaricious strife, the enslavement and dst 
tion of unoffending native tribes, the shock of contending arm 
representing the frantic greed of every nation, the desolatio 
fire and sword, the hideous riot of vice in all its dark and bloo 
forms, marking the downfall of the kingdom of peace, love, «\" 
mercy, would have prevailed like inextinguishable fires throus! 
out all those vast realms, from San Francisco to Denver and to 
St. Louis, and blighting and blackening for centuries to com 
everything of value, and every hope of resurrection, on the sul- 
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set side of the Father of Waters. 
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plundered of all its treasures, worn out, seamed, and wasted in | 


its substance by the nonlaboring, warlike marauders of the 
whole earth, and at last abandoned, like a miner’s claim when 


it ceases to pay, or held in the clutch of some victorious Euro- | 


ean power for further diggings—such would have been the con- 
dition of the trans-Mississippi country when our fathers struck 
for independence, in 1776, if the providence of history had per- 
mitted the Spaniard to see gold and silver when he was walk- 
ing over them. 

Sir, may I not be pardoned for the faith I cherish, that the 
mighty revelation which burst upon the world in 1849 from Sut 
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A ruined land, rifled and | business, I would vote with even incre :sed zeal and pleasure for 


the repeal of the ill-omened and bid-odored act now under dis- 
cussion. I would then, as I will now, hail the hour jn which to 
cast such a vote successfully as one of the most auspicious of my 
life. 

But there are still further features of the present financial 
situation which, in my judgment, demand consideration, and 
which do not result from the Sherman act, except in so far as 
its unsoundness in principle and itsoutlawed character as an in- 
strument of finance are seized upon to shake public confidence 


| and create business distress, thus advancing the ends and aims, 


ters Camp in California, and from the cafions and gulches of the 


mountains, was reserved for a people of wisdom and patriotism, 
and came at the right time to draw the best energies and intel- 
lects of this country, and of the world, into the development of 
the wilderness und the waste places of the Republic, and to as- 
sist with the power of invincible cement in holding together the 
American Union, and in making it the pride and wonder of the 
earth and of the ages yet to come? 

Let no man lightly consider or put aside what God hath 
wrought. The States of the Pacific, of the Sierras, of the tow- 
ering peaks of the Black Hills, and all others bearing in their 
bosoms the precious metals, are the treasure houses of American 
riches, power, and glory. They have been preserved to us, and 
placed in our hands as a trust and a blessing to the present and 
future generations. With the discovery of gold and silver forty- 
four years ago, and their coinage and use on free and equal 
verms by the American people, came such an abounding pros- 
perity, such an increase of national life and force, and such help 


of nations. 

We bounded forward with such impetuous force that even the 
calamity of a tremendous interstate war hardly checked the 
speed of our progress, and has not even left ascar visible to-day 
on the material advancement of the country. The aid of both 
metals was invoked, without discrimination against either, and 
the result was a financial strength equal to the severest emer- 
gencies that can overtake a nation whether in peace or in war. 
[In fact, no disturbance in business circles or in the channels of 
trade, in connection with silver, ever took place in this country 
until after the stealthy and treacherous attempt to stab it to 
death in 1873. 


while it has been treated with dignity and respec t as money 
and not discriminated against and dishonored as an ordinary 
product, a commodity to be hawked in the markets, it has never 
failed to do its duty and to stand the peer, at all times and 
under all circumstances, of gold. 
great respect, and with full confidence in the ultimate result, to 
the silver-producing States themselves. The very able and dis- 
tinguished Senators from those States need no assurance of my 
warm personal regard, nor of my keen and anxious desire for 
the welfare of their constituencies. May I not, therefore, submit 
to them, withoutoffense, that the safety, the stability, the honor, 
and the very existence of a true silver currency in this country 
require the fair and legitimate coinage of silver rather than its 
sale as bullion? Must we not, at once and without delay, get 
back of all makeshifts, subterfuges, and insincere compromises, 
and place ourselves, after the financial deck has been cleared, on 
the plain constitutignal right to coin gold and silver into money? 
Why should any friend of silver money from the Pacific, or from 
any of the other States, vote to retain the Sherman act a day 
longer as a law? 

The worst calamites that have ever befallen the causeof silver 
money have come since its enactment and in its name. What 
hope is there that silver will rise from the degradation inflicted 
on it while that enactment remains? Who supposes for a mo- 
ment that the present financial condition of the country can be 
improved by simply clinging tenaciously to a law which forces 
a low, reluctant, grudging market for silver as a commodity? 
Who in this Chamber or elsewhere is willing to remain respon- 
sible for such an enactment a single day longer than its repeal is 
possible? 

_Sir, the people of Indiana own no silver mines; they have no 
silver bullion to sell; their only interest is in the silver dollar 
itself with which to do business; but had it been my destiny to 
represent on this floor a State inlaid with silver and threaded 


with veins of gold, I would have resented and resisted to the | most certain evils predicted was the hurried departure of gold 


utmost any and every attempt by legislation to cast contumely 
and reproach on either one of these great metals or to discrimi- 
nate betweenthem in their coinage, even down to the point of 
a charge for mintage. 

Were I a Senator from a silver-producing State, as I am from 
® great industrial State simply desiring the use of silver in the 
shape of a sound currency to help in the daily transactions of her 
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| for years pastin the Treasury for the declared purpose of 


not yet openly avowed, of certain vigilant and powerful moneyed 
classes in this country and throughout the world. The b 


++ ° 
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and determined assault which we have witnessed on the present 
Administration to compel an enormous issue of Government 
bonds has not gone unheeded by the American people, nor have 


the authors of this assault, and those interested in its success, 
escaped widespread and intelligent observation. 

Motive is the surest trail on which to find the perpetrator of a 
deed, and, tried by this rule, the authors of the money in- 
gency during the last five months, and of the incessant demand 
for a large increase in our bonded debt, stand plainly revealed. 
By virtue of a Treasury regulation, rather than by explicit pro- 
visions of law, a gold reserve of a hundred millions has been held 

e- 
deeming a branch of the currency which has never yet been pre- 
sented for redemption. By breaking this reserve, by reducing 
it below its fixed amount, it was supposed the Secretary of the 
Treasury would be under immediate legal necessity to issue and 


| sell bonds, with the proceeds of which the gold reserve was to 
to individual exertions as were never before known in the history | 


be kept at its maximum. 

The attack, therefore, on the head of that column was swift 
and strong. With intervals of delay for ample and skillful prep- 
aration, these attacks have been repeated again and again, and 
have only slackened in their frequency and force since it has 
been found that the executive department of the Government 
can not be coerced in that way. 

But the camp.ign of capitalists seeking a new supply of inter- 
est-bearing Government bonds did not confine itself to any one 
point of assault. While they operated with unrelenting vigor 
to break down the reserve of gold in the Treasury, and to that 
extent impair the public credit, they also startled this country 


| and filled the world with the cry that American gold was run- 
While silver has been honorably coined on proper terms, | 


[ appeal on this subject with | 


ning away from this silver-blasted country, chased out by silver 
money, and that there was no way to lure it back except to bait 
plentifully with Government bonds. It is in this connection 
also that the Sherman act has been made to do double duty. It 
has been held to answer not only for the inherent and ineradi- 
cable vices which it does possess, but it has been charged with 
grave offenses in which it has had no part. 

Sir, I do not believe for a moment in placing this country ona 


silver basis any more than on a gold basis. I have never advo- 
cated such a policy. The two metals together on a parity and 


in harmony with each other must constitute the broad and am- 


ple specie basis required by the vast and progressive character 
of American trade and industry. Nor have I the slightest faith 


in the pretense thatour silvercoin or our silver certificates have 
been driving our gold to foreign shores, where our creditors are 
said to be sitting in fear and trembling lest the silver itself should 


| come, or something worse. 


My experience on this subject leads to a totally different con- 


| clusion When in1878 the attempt was made to check the tor- 
rent of bankruptcy and ruin occasioned by the demonetization 
of silver in 1873, and the consequent contraction of currency 


| 


| ORD of that 


| eloquent in predicting what never comes to pass: how they ¢ 


which followed, there went up such a wail of dismal prophecy in 
these Halls over the proposed restoration of silver as will never 
be forgotten. An inspection now of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
date is full of entertainment, and indeed of instr 
It will there be seen how able and learned men can grow 
in 
disregard the traditions and the Constitution of their fathers, as 
well as the teachings of all the ages known to human history. 


1C- 


tion. 


Much indeed may be leirned by recourse to the debates of fif- 
teen years ago on this subject. [could occupy the time of the 


Senate, hour after hour, in reading the prophetic visions of dire 
disaster which then appeared to certiin distinguished Senators, 
if the Bland-Allison act, remonetizing silver, and providing for 
its partial coinage, should become a law. One of the first and 


from beneath the folds of the American flag; that it would take 
to itself wings and fly to the uttermost parts of the earth, in order 
to escape the contamination of base, ignoble silver. 

It is true the two metals had been for four thousand years the 
twins of the financial world, the Gemini of nations, compeers 
and co-factors in the development, the advancement of the hu- 
man race; but a new light seemed suddenly to burst upon cer- 
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tain minds to the effect that gold would no longer abide the com- 

yanionship of its kindred metal, its old-time, and long-tried ally. 
The alarming me however, was enacted into law, and the 
believing disciples of false prophets stood gaping in awful an- 
ticipation of coming ruin. What was itthat did occur? 

The Government proceeded in orderly and constitutional 
methods to coin $24,000,000 per annum of silver money for the 
use and benefit of the American people, and continued so to do 
for the next twelve years, during which time the increase—not 
the but the increase—of gold in the United States was 
yt the rate of about forty millions a year. At the date of the 
passage of the Bland-Allison act the estimate of gold money in 
this country $230,000,000, and when coinage ceased under 
that act the estimate was more than $700,000,000. 
was the ful lillment of the prophesies of 1878, and yet I am now 
> ter that the fair and legitimate coinage of sil- 
upon a properly ascertained and deter- 
mish all our gold and put us on a single sil- 


isure, 


ce Creuse, 


Live 
co inage 
ill b 
ving 


pardoned for belie 


st nothing of the kind. The 
shipments of gold which hav: 


» taken place from this country in 
the last four or five months must be accounted for, to my mind, 
in a different way. They were a part of the same plan which 
attempted to sack the Treasury of its gold-reserve fund, to create 
distrust, fear, agitation, panic, and a withdrawal, as far as pos- 
sible, of all money in circulation; and all this to be accompanied 
by a concerted outery from terror-stricken business circles and 
from the national banking system that nothing canrestore 
public confidence and save the public credit except the issuance 
of at least three hundred millions of interest-bearing Govern- 
ment bonds 
Sir, | have 


ing to gratily 


whole 


no desire to assail the national banks, nor any feel- 

in doing so. As a general rule, they are 
the management and control of gentlemen standing high for 
ability and integrity. It is the system which I arraign,and not 
the individuals who conductit. Eulogieson the national banks 
as «i system of finance are very familiar to us all; they have 
many merits, some which I desire to avail the country of at this 
time, as is well known; and yet it may be replied to every word 
in their praise that the good the banks have done in handling 
a safo and reliable curreney, has come alone from the power of 
the Government which pervades them, while the evils they 
accomplish have arisen from the fact that far too much power 
has been left in the hands of men to tempt their avarice and 
ambition. 

The merits possessed by the national banks are created and 
upheld, every one of them, by the official hand of the Govern- 
ment, by the bonds on which their notes are issued, by their 
official engraving, and by a vigilant and efficientadministration 
of their affvirs at the hands of the Comptroller of their currency. 
On the other hand, the unrestricted, unrestrained, and unbridled 
power which is permitted to the management of these banks, 
whereby the circulation of money in the hands of the people can 
be, and often has been, suddenly fluctuated from a prosperous 
maximum to a stunted and distressful minimum, constitutes a 
standing and a frightful menace against the safety, the wel- 
fare, and the happiness of the great and most useful body of the 
American people—those who have labor and the products of 
labor to exchange for money, and who have a right to expect 
stendy and remunerative rates of pay. 

‘The idea here presented is an appalling one. No other gov- 
ernment within the boundaries of civilization, as far as I can 
learn, has ever committed to private parties the power to make 
money plenty, or money scarce; times easy, or times hard; busi- 
ness prosperity, or business bankruptcy; the power, in fact, to 
circulate the Government's Own currency, or to withhold it from 
circulation, at such times, and under such circumstances, and in 
such amounts, as will inure to the benefit of private specula- 
tion and personal gain, rather than to the publicinterests. Yet, 
such is exactly the terrible power now possessed by those en- 
gaged in nx tional banking, and such the power they have called 
into disastrous action. 


If it be asserted and admitted that some of the banks have 


themselves suffered and fallen by the overthrow of public and | 


yrivate confidence which has taken place, it only adds one more 
illustration to the well-known fact that a demon of destruction 
once raised sometimes escapes the control of its masters and 
turns and rends them. If panie-stricken depositors make sud- 
den and unexpected runs for their money, catching now and then 
a bank less prepared for such an emergency than its better man- 
aged kindred, it is because the policy of the banks has first in- 
spired them with distrust and finally filled them with terror. 

In their attempt to foree the Government into the attitude of 
a borrower to escape bankruptey, the banks have endangered 
their own credit, and in many instances 7 lost the confi- 
dence of those who have trusted them most. ithout a single 
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trace of unkindness towards them in my heart, still I mus 
the consequences be on their own heids. Those who sow 
wind need not complain if they reap at least a portion o 
whirlwind, in the destruction of the weaker ones of thei) 
species. 

Who has not seen the 
capital, that the managers of national banks have such 
plete understanding among themselves, such harmony 
ests, and such a perfect system of concerted action, th 
whole of their overwhelming and destructive pow 
brought to bear on the sensitive business nerves of every 
in the Union on a week’s notice, and that they can bri 
Congress of the United States itself a suppliant at thi 
For months past all legitimate business pursuits have st 
as if from a sudden and unexpected blow, and are brough 
time to a confused and bewildered sort of standstill, whi 
dering how it has all happened and what will happen n 

While in the midst of a fair and reasonable degree 
perity, the volume of our circulating 


boast in the great organs of b 


medium, even whil 
ple were looking at it, suddenly shriveled away, and pract 
vanished from their sight. As if bysome infernal encha 
money disappexred, as it were, in a single night, and 
people in mourning and deep trouble when the mornii 
Have the men of active business, and the toiling millio 
suffer most, been tempted in the sir distress tg say that th 
longer any money in this country? 

On the contr ivy, the records show that $2,120,000,000 and 
currency, coined and issued by the Government in various 
are now in existence. Of this vast amount, it is true, ov 
000,000 are held by virtue of different provisions of law 
Treasury; but, even allowing for this retention, it is m 
the books of the Government to appear thit somethin 
than $1,500,000,000 were in circulation within the past y: 
should be in circulation to-day. It is claimed that this 
gate circulation, when estimated per capita, amounts to 
$24 for each man, woman, 


and child in the United States. 
Never were wilder or more unreliable fictions rehears« 
mance than these estimates of our circulation, when th 
to be compared with the hard, realistic experience of t! 
masses of the people. Not a. ex por of Sinbad, the sai 
of Lemuel Gulliver, the traveler, nor the exquisite skill 
of the story-teller of the Arabian Nights,cin surpass th 
sometimes accomplished by what are called, in the iron) 
tory,coldfacts. According tothe official estimates of mon 
in circulation, a family of seven—father, mother,and fi 
dren—stands entitled to $168 as their per capita proport 
for one day only, but for every day the year round. 
When we reflect how many iliapeat people there a1 
country who never at any one time, nor even during tl 
year put- together, see or touch that much money, we m: 
pause afew moments to consider the obstructions which | 
money actually in existence, with authority to circulat 
being found in actual circulation. The trouble is that 
an intermediary, a middleman, between this egg rnme¢ 
own people in the matter of the Government’s duty to 
them with a sound and stable currency. Thec overnme 
in direct and proper contact with its citizens on this sul 
The national banks are between the Governmentand th: 
and in their vaults to-day lie hidden millions and hun 
millions—not less than two-thirds of the whole amount 
nated for circulation on the books of the Trexsury—held t 
the cowardly, unpatriotic fear which has always haunt: 
earthly possessions; which would rather see the busi 
country overwhelmed in ruin than to risk the loss of a hi 
dollars loaned on gilt-edged papex 
Can anyone be blind to the fact that the banks have n 
and without cause except their own interests, turned thei 
on all business prosperity, but that they have also atte: 
seize the Government itself by the throat, and to play b 
master towards those highest in authority? Well mig 


| accomplished Senator from South Carolina |Mr. BUTLER 
| very able and instructive speech on this floor in June, 


claim: 


These complaints of the people arenotimaginary. They 
and based on a deep-seated cause. Our financial system : 
fective, unjust, ruinous to large classes of the peopie. It enable 
ters and a few persons to get possession of the currency and hol 
millions of their fellow-citizens upon their own terms. It enables | 
hoard the money of the country, and to say how much of it shall 
and upon whatterms. You may say that this will be true under an) 
but the financial history of this country does not sustain the prop 
It was never true prior to 1863—when the nationai-banking system Ww: 
operation, and the national Government delegated to a few per 
ower to issue the currency for all the people—except such as it reset 
tself the exclusive right to issue. 


But, sir, at this point, and in this connection, another 
evil, arising from the selfish and greedy instincts of the m¢ 
power, whether engaged in ba inking or in other avaricious | 

























suits, cem inds thoughtful attention. On general principles th 
coniraction of the currency throughout the whole country is a1 
et eagerly sought and a consummation devoutly to 





4 * 
~ d, by thatlimited but powerful class of people who own or 
c ol four-fifths of the wealth ar I rly the e1 re I ne ol 
the circulating medium of the | t States. The go rem 
scarcity of money in the hands of the many Ke ter its 
pov vv in the hands of the few who have gather it in and 
hoarded it away. 
the business world the man who hasa thousand dollars w 

have the best of the m:n who! nly a hundred; the man who 
| hundred will dictate to the 1 who has only ten; while 
{ an with $10 in his pocket wi olutely dominate th n 


») mone 


V 


to make th I rende i the wk ind OF 1 ( 
and taskmasters, is looked upon with aversion 
en the pension rollsof t Government, those records sacre 
to » blood and tears of millions shed for the « stence of t 
American Union, have not escaped determined and vindictiv 
t. The fact that the amount of money 1 reulation is 


largely increased every three months of the yea 






of pensions, that it is done without t agency yanks 
beyond their cor »| for ctuation or speculatio has excited 
the open and bitter opposition of the great money centers from 
the very beginning of our present pension system 

The charges now mzde of fraudulent pensions are simply a 
continuation of what we have heard from the start, and they 
have the same inspiration asin former years. That frauc 





is are 
sometimes committed in the Pension Office is undoub true, 
and they should be inv t 1; but the same can 
be truthfully said of every other office or institution known 
among men. Would you denounce an entire church and imput 

rascility to all its members because here and there a hypocrit 

and knave pollutes t 
Lord’s Supper by 


lic 
euly 


ated and exposec 








i defiles the sacrament of the 





ne i ra 


| his presence and | rticipatior 
Fraud is incident to human affairs, and from which there can 








10owever, and not the question of fraud, which provokes tl 


be no complete escare: but better far that even a fraudulen 
pension shi | be granted than an honest, well-earned, well- 
merited pension should be denied. It is the question of mon«e 

] 


greatest wrath in certain quarters on the subject of pensions. 
Who that lived at-that time will ever forget the storm of invec- 
tive which broke on some of our heads because of the passage 
of the act of January 25, 1879, gran arrears of pensions to 








disibled soldiers? Speaking on that subject three years lat 


The columns of the leading newspapers of the country ha‘ 











I t envenomed denunciations of tl A id ree 
igno t abuse of all who sustainedit. It would, inde 
ate the tone of malignant animosity h has pre 
more than ever now prevails, on this subject in the m 


nals, from the north end of New E 

l o enactments which have « { 1 I 
passage of the fugitive slave law and the repealof th 
are e only measures within my recollection which provo l an 
intense wrath as we have 
had been a measure to d 





heard al t the ar s ¢ isions 





i 





sen ite pestilence. breed famin r 








‘ke War, it could hardly have been stigmatized with greater bitterness 
if, instead of being, as it is, a law to fulfill a plain, honest obligation toward 
those who, in sober fact, bled and died for their Government, it had be \ 
measure'to reward highwaymen and enrich pirates, it could not have been 


assailed in terms of baser meaning than have been used against it and 
against all Who support it. 

Sir, it is true that the amountof money carried to the soldiers 
of the country, by the act paying them 
imposing; but I held then,and I hold now, thatevery dollar paid 
for pensions does good and not harm; that it is not merely a 
blessing to the pensioner himself, but also toall the active busi- 


ness interests and laboring classes of the entire country. On 


+} 
ul 


rrears, was large and 








ie 16th of January, 1882, [ used the following language on this 
floor, and I can do no better than reproduce it now, as the can- 
did expression of my mature convictions: 

1 money paid to this blind soldier passed on at once from his hands into 
@ hundred diferent channels of trade. With someof it he paid forahumble 
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lhe American people are st ig day t 
and irom year bo | ir, in payin 1 ir} ( 
due, and in 1907, only fourteen years nce, st l on 
which the banks have issued their currency have been r 
deemed andec eceled. But long I oO ‘ 
pire the mo Wi ke SO Mm L! cer t t 
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{ take my stand now against the existence, the incr e. < 
the perpetuation ofa nation il debt for purposes of nation n 
ing, and I call upon the millions who toil for their bread, om 





who constitute the great army of labor, to take notice of thi 
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issue, from this time on. It is an issue that will not down at any 
man’s bidding. On one side is arrayed the most powerful and 
best organized syndicate of money on the globe, and on the other 
side the sunburnt masses of productive industry. The end of 
the contest just now beginning I may not live to see, but I have 
not a doubt of the result. 

The present national banking system, with its acknowledged 
virtues, which I would take advantage of in the present emer- 
gency, as | remarked awhile ago, but with great and grievous 
faults, will go down, and in its place and stead will come a better, 
wiser, and safer financial dispensation. The people, I believe, 
are ready for the change which I think I foresee. May I not be 
pardoned if I briefly question the future as to what that change 
is likely to be? Those who desire and expect old things to pass 
away should have something in lieu to propose, and I am willing 
to abide the rule. 

The political campaign of last year was, in fact, as it was 
claimed, one of education, but the awakening and teaching of 
the public mind was not confined alone to any one question. 
Various branches of learning were taught in that great popular 
school of polemics. A lesson was given in history, wherein 
more instruction was imparted on the subject of a past and ex- 
tinguished system of State banking than the present generation 
ever before received. 

When the Democratic party declared in its national platform 
for the repeal of the Government tax on the issues of State 
banks, and on all the currency put in circulation by them, a hue 
and cry was raised by Republican leaders, as if a public enemy, 
under arms, was about to invade the country. State banks be- 
long to a former generation, and the subject was a new one for 
debate, and very fertile in material for the rank imagination of 
the campaign orator. 

The ghost of every dishonest and defunct scheme of bank 
swindling that ever had its brief day in the United States, and 
of every short-lived, rotten, wild-cat concern, was invoked from 
the chaurnel house of the dead past, with which to alarm the 
financial souls of men. Smutty printing machines were called 
into requisition, and did a rushing business in flooding the 
country with faecsimilies of poor, cheap-looking trash which 
once circulated for a brief space as the notes of a few long since 
forgotten banks. 

In the midst of all this spectacular display, however, there 
were other and far more important matters of information con- 
veyed to the public mind. Everybody was put upon inquiry, and 
it was speedily ascertained that no man, woman, or child had ever 
lost a dollar by the depreciation of the notes of a regularly char- 
tered State bank, or its failure te redeem its currency in gold or 
silver when called todoso. This, I have been assured on the 
very highest authority, is true of even the banksof the Southern 
States when closing their business amidst the opening scenes of 
the war, 

I know it to be true of the State Bank of Indiana—not of those 
called free banks which were purely individual concerns, but the 
chartered bank of the State, subject to the control of State 
authority. This institution, in closing its long and honorable 
career, after redeeming in specie, or specie equivalents, all its 
currency that was presented, placed and left on deposit at Indixn- 


xpolis the sum of $60,000 for the further redemption of such por- | 
tions of itscurrency as might yet be in existence and outstanding. | 


Under proper restrictions and safeguards, therefore, against 
abuses arising from a general law under which individual banks 
of issue were permitted, I do not think the people of Indiana 
would be at all alarmed by the reappearance of a State bank 
currency, such a currency as the honored name of Hugh Mc- 
Culloch sanctioned in that State forty and fifty yearsago. It 
was this kind of a circulating medium, resting on a specie basis, 
and always redeemable, that was driven out of existence by a 


spurious, insincere method of taxation for the benefit of the | 


national banks. It isimpossible for me toconceive the constitu- 
tionality of the 10 per cent tax on State bank circulation, even 
though a majority of the Supreme Court reached such aconclu- 
sion. 


I can not escape the conviction that the law of the Constitu- | 
tion in the case of Veazy Bank vs. Fenno is to be found in the | 


great dissenting opinion delivered by Justices Nelson and Davis. 
The power of the States to create binks for the issue of a circu- 
lating medium, not-as legal tender, but resting on a legal-tender 
basis of gold and silver, has been conceded from the very foun- 
dation of this Government. On this point I can not refrain from 


citing a short passage from the unanswerable opinion to which | 
| guaranteed according to the Constitution by both the prec! 


At the time of the adoption of the Constitution there were four State | metals. 


banks in existence and in operation—one in each of the States of Pennsyl- | 
vania, New York, Massachusetts, and Maryland. The one in Philadelphia 


I have just referred: 


had been originally chartered by the Confederation, but su uently took 
a charter under the State of Gy ery The framers of the Constitution 
Were therefore familiar with these State banks and the circulation of their 
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paper as money, and were also familiar with the practices of the Stat« 

was so common, to issue bills of credit, which were bills issued by the s: 

exclusively on its own credit and intended to circulate as currency, rec: 

able at a future day. They guarded the people against the evils of 
yractice of the State government by the provision in the tenth section of | 
rst article: 

“That no Stateshull * * * emit bills of credit,’ andin thesame s 
guard against any abuse of paner money of the State banks in the f: 
words: ‘** Normakeanything but gold and silver coin a tenderin pay 
debts.”’ As bills of credit were thus entirely abolished, the paper moi: 
the State banks was the only currency or circulating medium to which 
prohibition could have had any application, and was the only curr 
cept gold and silver, left in the States. The prohibition took from t 
od = coercive circulation and left it to stand alone upon the credit « 
anks. 

It was no longer an irredeemable currency, as the banks were unde 
gation, including, frequently, that of its stockholders, to redeem 
— incirculation in gold or silver at the counter. The State banks yw 
eft in this condition by ‘‘the Constitution, untouched by any other 
vision. As a consequence they were gradually established in most o1 
the States, and had not been encroached upon or legislated against, o 
other way interfered with, by acts of Congress, for more than thre« 
ters of a century—from 1787 to 1864.” 


The reserved right of the States to provide their people 
a circulating medium through the agency of State b 
being thus explicitly shown, and always admitted as an inc 
of domestic State sovereignty, the idea that the Federal Go 
ment can constitutionally, by a pretended tax law, paralyz 
a power of the States, and render it void and of no effect 
total contradiction of every sound principle on which the An: 
can Union was formed and now rests. WhenI speak of tix 
as ‘‘ pretended tax law,” I do so advisedly. 

A genuine tax law, to be in harmony with the Constitution, 
be enacted for the purpose of revenue only, while the law now in 
question was never intended for the collection of asingle doll: 
revenue, and wasnever administered or executed asingle d\ 
hour forsuch a purpose._ The sole purpose of the Federal ( 
ernment by such legislation was to drive out of existence all 51 
currencies, and to give the entire and lucrative field of fin 
to the bond-buying, bond-speculating, and bond-holding m 
ers and stockholders of the national banks. 

No one, I think, will have the hardihood now to den) 
fact. The blow aimed at the currency of the States was ad 
istered with deadly aim and force. It was intended to be f 
and no half-way work marked this high-handed job of Federal 
usurpation. In addition to the 10 per cent tax on the notes of a 
State bank, and on the notes of any person or other State bink 
in its possession and used for circulation, after a certain « 
there was also authorized and created a tax of 5 per cent pe: 
num on all dividends to State bank stockholders, besi 
monthly tax of one twenty-fourth of 1 per cent on all d 
and on the capital of the bank, making an aggregate a1 
Federal imposition on all State banks of over 16 per cent. 

The extinction of life in the banks of the States, and in e\ 
thing to them appertaining, was as complete and alm: 
sudden as that which follows the charge of a thousand \ 
electricity through the human frame. Once more I re 
the words of wisdom contained in the opinion of the great 
tices from whom I have already quoted: 


This taxation of the powers and faculties of the State governments \ 
are essential to their sovereignty and to the efficient and independce: 


| agement and administration of their internal affairs is, for the first t 


advanced as an attribute to Federal authority. Itfinds nosupport o1 
tenance in the early history of the Government, or in the opinion 
illustrious statesmen who founded it. These statesmen scrupulo 
stained from any encroachment upon the reserved rights of the States 


| Within these limits sustained and supported them as sovereign Stat 


And now, Mr. President, let us for a few moments su) 
that “this taxation of the powers and faculties of the 5t 
governments which are essential to their sovereignty »n 
the efficient and independent management and administr 


| of their internal affairs,” has been repealed, and the Stites 0! 


more left free to exercise their clear, unquestioned right to es- 
tablish banks and provide for the circulation of a constitutions 
currency. In the event of such action on the part of Cong 
should it take place, wherein would lay the danger to the | 
welfare, and from what quarter would-.it come? 

I do not expect the Government ever to abandon a nation 
rency, though it will abandon the system of national banks 
I doexpect at no very distant day that United States notes. 5 
in principle and in fact as are now in existence and in circul 
and have been for thirty years past, their payment guar:! 
by the honor of the Government, will supersede all other nat: 
money except gold and silver, and that without jar or frict) 
they will circulate in the hands of the people alongside of ' 
well-guarded, safely secured currencies issued by the States, 


+ 


To my mind, there are no reasons why these two monet''y 
systems may not work in harmony together for the well-being 
of the American people. There is nothing in the history of the 
American States to lead me to believe them less capable of cre 











1893. 





atin 
Hiable in the exercise of their legitimate powers under the Con- | 
stitution, than the Federal Government. 

Weare far advanced beyond the days when it was possible for | 
a bank of issue to be authorized in any State of the Union with- | 
out ample and indestructible security and a strict compliance | 
with rigid laws. Business men and business committees to- | 
day, 2,000 miles apart, are nearer together and better informed | 
about each other, for business purposes, touching the credit of | 
banks, the character of their currency, the value of municipal | 
bonds, and the solvency of individuals than when they were sep- 
arated by only an hour’s walk fifty yearsago. The lightning of 
the telegraph and the still greater mystery of the articulating 
wires of the telephone have made the world an open book, and 
we read it through every morning. 

There are no hidden things any more, and the faintest attempt 
of any State inthe American Union ‘to establish a banking system 
on an insecure basis would be known and treated with scorn in 
every quarter of the business world before a single note of her | 
currency could get ten miles from its place of issue. But the | 
great value of State-bank money is, and ought to be, mainly 
local. It will increase the home circulation and the home ac- 
commodation of every agricultural community on American 
soil. It will be in use with people who know each other in every 
respect, and it will stimulate industry in the raising of crops, 
make trade more active, and the development of plantations and 
farm lands more rapid and profitable. 

And while all these great results, with consequences beyond 
limit or calculation, are being accomplished by the States in the 
exercise of one of their greatest and most undoubted preroga- 
tives, the wisest policy as well as the plain duty of the Federal 
Government will be to issue its own unassailable notes and put | 
them in circulation by calling in and retiring much of its pres- 
ent outstanding currency, and also by the payment of its debts | 
and in meeting its enormous current expenses; to issue them in 
amounts equal to the requirements of trade as nearly ascertained 
as possible, bearing within them the breath of national life, 
honored in every village and hamlet in the American Union, 
uniform in value from Maine to Alaska, and their faces as well 
known as'the flag wherever flies that emblem of the power and 
glory of a united and fraternal people. 

Those who live to witness the adoption of the policy here out- | 
lined will, in my judgment, look upon the safest, strongest, and 
most beneficial system of finance ever before known in American 
history. It has in it the elements with which to accomplish the 
following paramount and indispensable features of all sound 
financial legislation: 

1. A sufficient volume of currency at all times, State and na- 
tional, on practically a specie basis, guaranteed also by public 
honor, with which to transact the growing and expanding busi- 
ness developments of the country. 

2. The absolute denial and destruction of all power in the 
hands of individuals, corporations or syndicates to cause fluctua- 
tionsin the amount of the different currencies in circulation, thus 
rendering panics and periods of business distress impossible for 
the future, 

3. Every dollar in circulation, whether gold or silver, State 
bank paper or United States notes, on a strict parity and inter- | 
changeable with every other dollar, thus securing to the people 
the benefits and advantages of both a State currency and a na- 
tional currency, circulating in harmony and uniformity and per- 
forming all the functions of money at home and abroad. 

4. The settlement of the vexed question of silver money at | 
once and forever, by authorizing it to form its proportion of the | 
specie basis required by the Constitution of the United States 
for every chartered State bank in the Union; by recognizing it, | 
as it is recognized by the terms of the Federal Constitution | 
when defining the power of the States to make legal-tender 
money, thus making the use of silver, coined into money, as im- 
perative as it will be useful to the great body of the people. 

5. The total and complete overthrow of the dangerous centrali- 
zation of the money power now existing at a few money centers 
and in the hands of a few individuals, by giving to the people of 
the States the right of home rule on the subject of money, and 
a securing to them a reliable, nonfluctuating home circu- 

ation, 

Sir, tothe foregoing five propositions I will at this time add 
but one more. A tax upon incomes, carefully adjusted and 

graded, hasalways been, to my mind, a most equitable and up- 
rightmeasnre in providing Governmentrevenue. While laying 
taxes on the necessities and wants of laboring men, women, 
and children, and from which there is no escape for them, jus- | 
tice—eternal, old-fashioned justice—demands that those who have 
incomes beyond their necessities, and as a surplus over their ex- 
penditures, should be required to contribute from their abun- 
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and maintaining a sound currency, or less honorable or re- | dance, and at fair rates, tothe support of the Government u 





ld yrown rich, 


whose care and protection they have prospered «1 
And now, in the meantime, and in view of the 


present crisis 


full of peril as it is, let the whole people of the United States, of 
every Commonwealth and of every neighborhood, cast « ‘ir 
fears and abide in an unshaken faith that present disasters l 
pass away, and be followed, as soon as much-needed reforms can 
be accomplished, by the unbroken sunlight of prosperi ind 
that He who determines the destiny of nations will ea 
Republic of their fathers to win, and not to lose, in the transe \- 
ent mission to which it was dedicated more thina hun 3 
ago. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o’ < - 
rived, the Chuir lays before the Senate the wu . 

| which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A resolution reported by Mr. HOAR, 

| the Committee on Privileges and Elections, as follows: 

Resolr t Lee Mantle is entitled to uimitted to a seat a S 
from the State of Montana. 

Mr. DUBOIS. ILask that the regular order may be | le 
temporarily. I desire to address the Senate on the re 
which has been under consideration. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho requests 
that the pending resolution be laid aside for the present that he 
may be permitted to address the Senate on Senate bill 570. 

Mr. COCKRELL and others. No objection. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection, and 
the Senator from Idaho will proceed. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Mr. President, more than three years ago, 


when I was a Delegate in Congress from the Territory of Idaho, 
I commenced a speech in favor of silver in these words: 
e West 


The silver question, as we understand it in th is a very serious one, 


With us the contention for its restoration is not one of policy or expediency, 
but of justice and absolute necessity. We look upon the conspiracy which 
culminated in the demonetization of silveras the most gigantic robbery of 
modern times. We think the injury that it has already inflicted upon the 
nation is more terrible, so far as mere property is concerned, than ild 
have been an exhaustive war with some first-class foreign power. [do not 
stand here to-day to speak in the interest of silver mines. They can bear 
the loss that the unrighteous robbery inflicted upon them, but the people at 
large, and more especially the producers of the East, can not muc! ger 
stand up under the shrinkage which has already driven all profit from the 


farm and shop. 

I will allow those remarks to stand as the preface to the ob- 
servations I have to make to the Senate on the very serious ques- 
tion and condition which we are now called upon to meet. ‘Time 
has strengthened, not weakened, my opinion. 

The current of debate has turned swiftiy and sharply at this 
session of Congress. Those who have opposed free coinage in 
the past have always insisted that they were bimetallists, not- 
withstanding the fact that they opposed vehemently every propo- 


sition brought forward by the friends of silver which was de- 


| signed to cause true bimetallism, and ridiculed as the veriest 


nonsense every effort of the silver men to stop falling prices. 








They arose in their places, each and every one of them, and pro- 
claimedin loud and plain terms that they were bimetallists and 
favored the use of both gold and silverasmoney. During allthe 
discussion (up to this session) I do not recall a single instance 


when any Senator or Member hasavowed himself in favor of gold 
monometallism. 

But lo and behold, all of a sudden a change has occurred upon 
the face of the bimetallic moon. Sil , and from th 
great prophet, President Cleveland,down through the ranks to 
the latest convert in Congress, all are satisfied that it is hopeless 


ve irs e 


rdisappe 


to keep up the fight any longer: that our only safety lies in a 
gold standard. It is a most sudden, strange, and unanimous 
transformation. They evidently think the time is auspic to 


throw off the mask. They must believe that they can shack 
the people before they can strike. 

[should like it if these honorable Senators w 
nest and anxious to fasten a gold standard upon 


: 
‘ 


ho are now 


he peopleof the 


29 @ 


| United States would tell the country from whom they receive 


es 
ypiie 


their instructions. As I understand the spirit of our Rep: 
the people rule, and the representatives of the people carry out 


+ 


their wishes as expressed in conventionsand atthe polls. What 


convention or what vote of the people has instructed Congress 
to abandon bimetallism and adopt the gold standard? There is 
not a Senator on this floor who was not elected on a platform 


which pledged him to bimetallism. Certainly their instructions 
do not come from the people; for the Republican party and the 
Democratic party, in their national conventions last summer, de- 
clared in favor of bimetallism. 
The Populist party declared in favor of gold, silver, and piper, 
and not for gold alone. Nonational pirty,in any convention, at 
any time in this country has declared in favor of the gold stnd- 
ard, and in my judgment they never will. i most earnestly in- 
sist that no representative of the people has a moral right by 
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his vote to bind the country to gold monometallism on his own 
hasty judgment. It is a betrayal of the people which will be 
bitterly resented by them. You were not elected or sent here 
for that purpose. On the contrary, each and every Senator is 
bound by every sense of honor tosecure and continue forever the 
use of both gold and silveras money unless otherwise directed by 
the people. It willnot doto resort te the transparent subterfuge 


that you are not contending for a gold standard, nor wiil it avail | 


to try tofool the people by saying you wil: discontinue the pur- 
chase and coinage of silver and continue to coin gold, and if this 
does not bring relief you will return to the eoinage of both 
metals. 

{I am quite familiar with the line of argument of those whosay 
that they are still in favor of bimetallism. The distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts |Mr. HoAR], for whose ability I have 


the most profound respect and for whose integrity I entertain | 
the highest opinion, told us that there are about $600,000,000 of | 
gold and about $600,000,000 of silver in the country, and if you pass | 
the proposed law you would still be on a bimetallic basis, because | 


the Government would continue to keep the metals on a parity. 

The venerable Senator from Vermont| Mr. MORRILL] reiterated 
this statement, and I have no doubt that every one of our oppo- 
nents wiil repeat it, for it is their last straw. But if you now 
stop the coinage of silver, as silver is lost through abrasion or 
other causes youcome nearer and nearer toa gold standard, 
and it is simply a question of a short time when you reach it. 
You ure not bimetailists when you repeal the act of 1890. Other 
countries besides our own float different moneys; they are on 
the gold standard, and so you will be. You will still outlaw sil- 
ver. There can be no true bimetallism until youopen your mints 
to the coinage of both gold and silver, until you treat both met- 
als equally under the law. I say Iam familiar with their only 
argument, and it is not worthy of serious consideration and is 
untenable. 

President Cleveland’s message, which you heard read in this 
Chamber on the 8th of this month, closed in these words: 

I earnestly recommend the prompt repeal of the provisions of the act 

assed July 14, 1890, authorizing the purchase of silver bullion, and that other 
egislative action may put beyond all doubt or mistake the intention and 
the ability of the Government to fulfill its pecuniary obligations in money 
universally recognized by ali civilized countries. 

As a matter of fact no money is universally recognized by all 
civilized countries. Money, whether it be gold, silver, paper, or 
what not, is recognized only in the country which makes and 
supports it. When goldor silver money gets beyond the borders 
of itsown country it is a commodity and is valuabie only as such. 
The President might have been a little more exact in his lan- 
guage in a state paper, but what he meant by ‘‘ money univer- 
sally recognized by all civilized countries” was gold. The mes- 
sage could not have been plainer, and those Senators who indorse 
it indorse a gold standard without equivocation. 

[t has been admitted time and time over by Senators who 
helped to pass the act of 1873, which demonetized silver, that 
they were ignorant of the fact that it did demonetize silver. 
There was no sentiment in the country at that time for the de- 
monetization of silver, and had the question been discussed and 
submitted to the people the act of 1873 could not have become a 
law. All admit this; all agree that the people were cheated and 
wronged, yet for twenty years they have vainly struggled to 
undo this wrong. 

If in the broad light of day you follow the President's messag~, 
repeal the Sherman act, strike down the last prop of silver, and 
announee that you intend to put this country on a gold basis, 
double the debts of the producers, double the valueof money, and 
reduce by one-half the products of labor, how long will it take 
the people to right the wrong and how will they do it? In con- 
templating financial Jegislation in this country since 1873 I do 
not know if they could everemerge from their thralldom by peace- 
able and leg 1 methods. It is quite evident that they would get 
norelieffrom this Administration unless they secured a two-thirds 
majority in both branches of Congress. 

Prices have been falling in the United States since 1873. 
Wheat, cotton, corn, oats, all the products of labor and the daily 
rewards of labor itself have gone down until there is no longer 
universal prosperity. There has been individual prosperity 
among those who have fixed incomes and large accumulations 
of money. It has never been successfully controverted, nor can 
it be, that silver measures the value of all commodities. While 
on account of unjust and vicious legislation silver has fluctuated 
in value ‘as compared with gold, it has yet served as a perfect 
measure of value of the products of labor. 

If you strike it down stili farther, as contemplated by the 
President's mess ge, refuse to purch se or to coin it, and make 
it bring in the m.rket what it is worth to make speons of, you 
will take a fexrful risk and responsibility. It is a mew proposi- 
tion to put the United States ona single money basis, and before 
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it is done the people should beconsulted. They were called vu 
to decide in regard to the tariff. Their decision does not) 
my judgment as to what is for their best interests, but after r 
pes ted discussions, conventions, and elections, they deeided pry o- 
tically in favor of free trade, and the Democratic party hus thei; 
indorsement to remodel the tariff so that it shall be a tarit! 5 
revenue only. 

I believe in the protective doctrine of the Republican p 
and think the country will desire a return to it after tr 
tariff for revenue only; but no one who believes with me hs 


| cause for complaint because we were beaten, for the issue 


fairly made and presented to the people, who in this Rep 
are and should be the judges. It is not so with this fin 
question, however. If it should be submitted to a vote o 
people whether they would adopt bimetallism or mon 
lism, nine-tenths of them would decide in favor of bimet 

I am of the opinion that the monometallists would not c 
single State in the Union. 

It is urged that there is a scarcity of money and lack o 
fidence in the country, which is destroying business of all k 
While we of the West point to our idle mines and closed st: 
the New Englander says that the hum of their factori 
ceased; that the thousands of men and women dependen 
them are out of employment; the men of the South aver th 
no living price fer their cotton; that they can not even g 
money to move ft in order to keep actual distress away. S 
complaint comes from all quarters. None escape; not ev: 
bankers in the cities. The President of the United 
gravely tells us to repeal the purchasing clause of the Sh 
act, and go home in peace. Having said this to us, he inf: 
the country that his duty is done, and it now remains fo 
members of Congress to do theirs—whereupon he takes a 
and recreation. 

Senators stand up in this Chamber and declare that this e 
panic and disaster must be stopped by the immediate re). 
the Sherman act. No one says what is to be done after it i 
pealed, and no one tells us how its repeal will make more | 
or restore confidence. Through the Shermanactover $3,() 
of currency is added to our stock of money each month. 
average individual can not see how you will relieve the sc 
of money by stopping the issuance of $3,000,000 each mont 

The junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LopcE] d 
form us, I think, that the repeal of the Sherman act wo 
store confidence in London, and that the English money-ie: 
would then buy up some of our most valuable stocks and bo: 
and thus money would flow in. The people in this country 
need money most and who have lost confidence are not thos 
have valuable stocks and bonds to sell. 

The gold monometallists, ever since trouble began last s 
have charged all of our ills to the Sherman law, and* now 
urge thdt peace will be restored by its repeal. They « 
specify how. Perhaps ae are loth to prophesy, inasm 
their prophecies in the early spring are shown to be idle in 
dle summer. With one accord they proclaimed that go 
leaving us on account of this poor and friendless and fat! 
piece of legislation. Gold is now returning, despite the fac 
the act is still with us. I donot claim that gold is retur! 
cause we still have this law, but I might so assert with as 
reason as they insisted that it was leaving us because we 

If the monometallists are determined to put us on a gold 
it would be manlier to say so plainly and give their reaso: 
to thinly disguise their intentions by such weak inv: 
They themselves know that the Sherman act is not resp: 
for the present crisis. If they much longer continue thi 
querade they will have to do as the priests of old did. In 
days it was customary for the priests to offer up lambs a1 
to appease the wrath of offended deities. The sacritic: 
made in the presence of the people, with great pomp, cer 
and high-flown language. 

All went well and solemn for some time, but long befor 
folly and hypocrisy of the ceremony dawned upon the peo) 

riests had laughed in their sleeves and at the masses. | in 
it beeame such a joke that, toavoid detection, they ugreed «1 0 
themselves that when invoking the Deity to spare them 
wrath, they would turn their backs upon one another to a 
laughing at the absurdity of the performance. 

The junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LopGe], in 
interesting speech the other day, said that there were 3U!),\U0 

ople out of employment in Massachusetts ana 3,000,000 in | 

orthern States, and intimated so thatthe masses of the po: 
at home would understand him, that this wus due to the 5) 
man act. I think, perhaps, he got his figures a little high: 
no matter. He did not say plainly to the Senate that these 
millions of people were out of employment and in distress 0° 
accountof the Sherman act, for he was facing us and would hiv: 
been compelled to laugh. I agree fully with the distinguished 
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Senator from New Hampshire | Mr. GALLINGE that the uncer- 
qinty as to what the dominant party will do with the t 
he prime if not the sole cause which blighted the industries 


fussachusetts and the Northern States. 
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The gold monometallists are not very explicit in stating their 
yeasons Why they wish to take away the money function of gilver 
If they were, it would be exsier to argue with them. Asa rule 
they content themselves with abusing silver and silver advocates. 


| will endeavor briefly to answer some of the objections which 
they urge ag:inst silver as [ recall them. 

We hear much of the dishonest silver dollar which is worth 
but 5: or 65> or whatever cents t bullion it contains will sell 
for. Iam pleased to bear witness to the intelligence of the Sen- 
ate tha 1onsense dom uttered inthis Chamber. A 
silver dollar will buy as much asa gold dollar and is as highly 
prized. Hf, through unjust, unwarranted, persistent, and inde 
fensib'e legislition, a silver doll depreciated in value as 
compared with a gold dollar, the gold dollar, through this same 
legislation, is more st than the silver. so much 
the silyer dollar has depreciated, the gold one has appreciat 
The silver dollar, as always, me 1e value of 
commodities. Itis the dollar of the farm, the factory, and plan- 
tation, and goes hand in hand with the results of labor. 
much as it is depreciated and is dishonest, just so much is 
toiler injured and just so much the gold dollar is apprecia 
and dishonest and the creditor benefited. 
gold advocates express fear that we can not maintain bi- 
metallism on account of the overproduction of silver. I call their 
attention to the very exhaustive and carefully prepared state- 
mentofthe distinguished Senator from Missouri{Mr. VEST], who 
proved conclusively that when the production of silver exceeded 
that of gold more than thirty times, silver was worth more than 
129.29. Unless silver is legislated against, and when it has been 
treated equally with gold as a money metal, no matter what the 
disparity in production between the two, their relative value on 
the agreed ratio has varied but a trifle. 

In addition to the facts presented by the distinguished Sens- 
tor |Mr. VEST], it must not beoverlooked that for centuries gold 
and silver have been the money metals of the world. Both metals 
have, in consequence, been struggled for, hoarded, and preserved 
by the nations of the earth, until now there is an enormous 
accumulation of each. I do not know that anyone could give 
the amount of each now in the world. It is known that there is 
about as much of one as of the other, and that there is some- 
where near $4,000,000,000 of each. 

The world’s output of gold in 1892 was $130,816,627, and of 
silver $196,605.184. About two-thirds of the gold production is 
used in the arts, so that but $43,605,542 of the output of 1892 
was used for coinage. About one-tenth of the silver production 
is used in the arts; so, assuming that all of it was brought to the 
mints which were open for its coinage, there was of the produc- 
tion of 1892 but $176,944,666 coined into money. 
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In considering the effect of the production of the precious 
metals on their value you ean not overlook the amount of these 
metals now doing service as money. The product as it is uceu- 
mulated year by year is added to the general stock, which it can 
affect only in the slightest degree. The further fact in this con- 
nection, that the business of the world is eonstantly increasing 
in every avenue of trade and carries with it a demand for more 
money which is stable and certain, exn not be ignored. 

Almost all of the known world has been explored and pros- 
pected by seekers for the precious metals. It is altogether un- 
likely that any new worlds remain undiscovered, so that it is : 
fair assumption that while through improved machinery the 
gold and silver output may increase some for a few years, it is 
almost certain that the increase will not be such as to unduly 
affect prices, when such increase is considered in connection 
with the uses of gold and silver in the arts and the swelling vol 
ume of business resulting from the constantly increasing popu- 
lation. 

It has sometimes been urged by the opponents of the free coin- 
age of silver that its cost of production has been so cheapened 
that its ratio of 16 to 1 to gold should be enlarged, and that it 
ought not to be worth 1.2929. This charge is usually made by 





those far removed from the mining countries and who have no 
practical knowledge on the subject. Asa rule they take some 
of the highest grade and greatest producing mines which are in 
full operation and base their calculations upon them. Thecon- 
sensus Of opinion of those who have studied and followed the 
business of mining is that it has required and now requires more 
than a dollar to dig out a dollar's worth of silver. 

Be this as it may, for I will admit that it is somewhat conjec- 
tural, if their argument is good as applied to silver why is it 
hot equally so as applied to gold? Silver has always been found 

conjunction with 


gold, lead or copper,’ granite, porphyry, and 
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othe ory substances, so that the process of ex y 
the si Is und alWw iys has be n expensive Nine ! oO i 
the gold h ven found in ths nd and in streams, in the 
of nuggets, and has cost in lal nd expense buta trifle as con 
pared with silve 

W hile it is 1 that most of the placer mines hay ‘ 
hausted the fact yet remains that a very respectable p 1 é 
of the gold output still comes from placerdiggings. Th vhie 
is und | iartz Costs ho more in its se ration thin ao i 
ver. I do not think the cost of prod is ‘ inen u 
ment, but, inasmuch as [| have he d in this ¢ im bet 
against silver, | submit, in fairnes it lals ed 
to gold. 

‘The co ion of bimetallists th there is 

I the Le l sa sof ) I ‘ 
OT I cold-st naara ion Ss ouo0d 4 

Che « l hed Sen r fre \Ias } 3 | Mi ) 
his v e un ol re ! dmitted that he t 
( ron L } int. { ed »SuVve i ns l i uy 
Oi a i110 ( po.icy Ww it ecni >I l > { 
on & gt sis 3aV1 that | wo not « se 
sage of any law Lich 1 d fore 30 1ints to t 
coinage of silver. The doubt ir his mind ) f 
cold to serve as a bisis s evidentl oO 3 
willing to go farther than an experiment 

The output of gold in the United States in 1892 was $33,000,0 
The gold product varies but little from ye r to year, so t we 
can safely cal te on $33,000,000 for sometime to con 
annual yield. When you refuse to purchase and coin silver, 
cut off 40 per cent of this annual yield, for 40 per cent of tl 
comesin conjunction withsilver. Itisa rare thing when as 
cientamount of rold is found in this combination to make it profit 
able to mine for thé go!d alone This will leave your annual gold 
vield $19,800,000. ‘Two-thirds of this is used in the arts. which 
le ives but $6,663,333 each year for coinage 

Wh n you stop the coinage of silver cold will be nore V 
able, and, in « juence, more and not lk of it w ’ 
the arts. 1 iving even lessfor coinage. It vil no ) it} 
all of the $19,800,000 is soused. The more precious gok 3 
the more anxious the rich people will be to have it for or 
ments, tablew e, ek. They will pay mor for ji i 
thon theowner of it can receive by having it coi ] 1 con 
sequence, he wiil not take it to the mint gut « I d no 
greater amount be used in the arts than at present, d nyon 
contend that the addition of $6,663,335 a year is 
crease of the money bisis tosatisfy the demands of o onstantly 
growing business and our ever-increa xy populution? 

| have already adverted to the fact that the world’s output « 
gold in 1892 was $130,816,600, one-third of which, or $45. . 
was coined, the balance being used in the arts if 5} 
ye rly : idi j nwo our own mon y basis l no ( 
wants, sure v-three and one-half millions i 
for the en rt iviliz | worid. You willl be « I ) 
or » ins ite some other | f monk \ vill yo 
choos he silver advocates will ‘ n 
They | :no patience with those who Oo au < 
money. They wish all forms of money based on the Us 
metai 

There is not enough of gol me te ’ 
all of the honorable Senators who a1 vi p 
a gold standa cnow it is th ho ity to verso g t 
they prefer to nthe risks of fi money rather than ho 
metallism, which has been tried and found so this 
country: By th legislition wh ci you OuLGa DOW ¢ { l 
strike downs hich iso half of our m« y \ 
do that you make cold LWice 458 h ird to pre Ss no \ 
quire twice as much of all produ oO secure a d ur t it 
does now. There can be no cessition in the struge ‘ v. 
Ali the people must have it. The more youcurtuail itt h irder 

| itis to get, and when you contract it to such na V 3 as 
you propose, such ademand will go upfrom the peo en- 
larging currency as-will force recognition. 

In my judgment, you should p.use now and « i 
whether, if at this time you stop the coinage of s y 
not lay the foundation for such misery and unres lt 
in an agitation among the people the cu!minatio v ill 
be fiat money. 

| Jam opposed to any change inthe ratio. I voice th ntiment 

| of all the representatives oi the silver-producing Stites when | 

| gay that ‘‘ we have inscribed on our standard the old and ti 
honored ratio of 16 to 1, and will make our fight under that b 


ner”’. 

Our mines are now closed, our business stagnant, and we real 
ize that a ratio of 20 to | would make our canons resound 
more with the joyful sound of the pick and shovel, would quicken 
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the arteries of trade and partially restore prosperity, because it | 
would make silver worth about $1 an ounce; but while we may | 


not be versed in the science of finance or the arts and polish of 
the more civilized and luxurious East, we are a game people who 


will stand by our friends the wage-earners and the producers of | 


the world, who are making this fight on principle. The prop- 
osition to alter the ratio is a compromise of principle. 


The legislation of 1873, which demonetized silver, and the per- | 


sistent attacks which have been made upon it since, have depre- 


ciated the value of wheat, cotton, and all the products of labor, | 
and have appreciated the value of gold. A larger ratio meansa | 
surrencer of a portion of this advantage which has been gained | 


by the bondholders. Itmeans that the depreciation of commod- 
ities and the appreciation of securities shall be unalterably fixed 
upon the people. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Would it interfere with the Senator if I 
should ask him a question? 

Mr. DUBOIS. Not at all. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Ido not know but that the information 
may be contained in a statement which the Senator has already 
made, and which I did not correctly hear or understand, but do 
I understand him to say, speaking for the interests which he 
represents, and, I suppose, the interests of the silver States 
very largely, that he would not agrees to a ratio of 20 to 1? 

Mr. DUBOIS. I said that while I live in a silver-producing 
State, which would be benefited by a ratio of 20 to 1, I and those 
who live in that section of country would stand by the wage- 
earners and the producers who are making this fight, not, as 
even the Senator himself would say, for silver, but for principle. 

The gold monometallists are in the habit of prophesying as to 
the direful results of all silver legislation. Their prophecies 
have not been fulfilled in the past, and it is likely they will not 
be in the future. They say that silvercan not maintain itself at 
a ratio of 16 to 1; that it will drive gold out of the country, and 
put us on a silver basis. How dothey know this? It did not do 
it before 1873, and it is simply a guess on their part that it will 
now. The bimetallists are willing to stipulate that it will keep 
its place firmly if you establish the ratio at16to1. They are 
willing to further stipulate that if it does not, they will then 
agree toa higher ratio. It is mean and unjust to establish a 
atio now, based upon the bullion value of silver as compared 
with gold. 

Gold has been given every opportunity; has had the especial 
care of legislation, while silver has been battered down and leg- 
islated against for twenty years. Now, when silver is weakest, 
through unjust legislation and at the end of a long struggle, 

ou condemn it for being weak. Remove the restrictions; put 
t back where it was; give it the sanction of the same laws which 
you give to gold, andif it does not maintain itself then we will 
talk to you about increasing the ratio. 

Mr. President, I represent, in part, a State which has been a 
subdivision of the United States for but little over thirty years. 
Idaho was created aterritory in March, 1863, and a State in July, 
1890. In this brief time it has given to the world $150,000,000in 
gold and some $75,000,000 in silver. It is entitled to some con- 
sideration for this contribution. It is peopled with Americans 
who are your kin. The young, the strong, the brave and ambi- 
tious from the New England, the Northern, the Southern, and 
the Middle-western States make up her citizenship. They have 
redeemed the deserts, have compelled the reluctant hills to yield 
up their treasures, and have braved hardships which you know 
not of, thatthe world might beenriched. They and their neigh- 
bors have laid deep and strong the foundations for mighty com- 
monuwealths which will be the pride and bulwark of American 
institutions in years to come. 

When you strike down silver, when you say to the Rocky 
Mountiin region that you will neither purchase nor coin any 
more of this precious metal, you strike a blow at your kindred 
which is as cruel as itis unjust. I would say to you that there 
should be no doubtin your mind as to the wisdom of your action 
before you commit this deed. You should be very certain that 
the result will justify the sacrifice. You should remember, also, 
that all of our supplies except those for food are purchased from 
you, and that all of our debts are owing to you. Either your- 
selves or your allies in this legislation own our railroad, State, 
county, and municipal bonds and other securities. You can not 
paralyze us without injuring yourselves. We can survive. Men 
who have conquered the frontier will neither starve nor beg, nor 
cease to be law-abiding, law-preserving, and patriotic Americans. 

I ask leave, Mr. President, to embody as a portion of my re- 
marks some resolutions passed by the State convention held in 
Idaho afew days ago. I shall not take up the time of the Senate 
by reading them, but ask that they be made a portion of my re- 
marks. They are worthy of careful perusal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PLarrin thechair), With- 
out objection the request will be agreed to. 
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The paper referred to is as follows: 
AN ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE. 
The committee on resolutions presented the following memorial, whic) 
was adopted unanimously: 


To the People of the United States: 
The National Congress is now assembled in extraordinary session. | 


| ing been summoned to meet for the purpose of providing ‘a rem: 


he extraordinary business conditions which have for weeks con) 
the country. The financial question is the absorbing theme of dis: 
and a multitude of plans are being put forth for changing the status o 
ver in our monetary system. In this crisis of our financial history the 
le of the State of Idaho, through their duly accredited delegates assem} 
n State convention, promulgate to the world their abiding belie? t} 
final settlement of this great question can be effected until Congr: 
restore the law providing for the free and unlimited coinage of sil 


| the ratio to gold of 16 to 1. 


In support of this belief we submit the following facts for the considerat;{ 
of our fellow-citizens, asking that they be carefully weighed by al! w) 
Sire that the principles of right and justice shall be stamped upon the fi 
legislation of the country. We know weare right, and we believe that: 
sincere man who will clear his mind of prejudice and examine the 
logically will eventually share our belief upon this all-important issue 
question before the country is whether its business shall be established 
a basis of bimetallism or be finally made toconform toa single gold sta 


GOLD ALONB INSUFFICIENT. 


It is very generally admitted that gold alone does not constitute a 
ficiently broad basis to sustain the vast structure of credit which repre 
the trade and industry of the world. This point is so well established 
no argument is needed to sustain it; it is voiced all over our Eastern S 
and even by the great financial and —— leaders of the United Ki 
and yet, strange as it appears, multitudes of the American people, ren: 
desperate by a situation which they do not understand, are willing to follow 
the lead of the bondholding class in the attempt to finally establish th: 
single gold standard in this country. 


MOTIVES OF THE MONOMETALLISTS. 


Why was the policy of monometallism inaugurated, and what have | 
itsresults? It was devised for the purpose of enhancing the value of money 
and securities. The purchasing power of gold has been appreciated very 
nearly 100 per cent, and the appreciation has doubled the actual valu: ‘ 
world’s thousands of millions of dollars of interest-bearing securiti 
has been enormously profitable to the holders of those securities; | 
been dreadfully disastrous to all whose labor contributes to the fund { 
which those securities, principal and interest, are paid. 

Here in the West we have been led, by reason of the direct and disa: 
effect upon our leading industry, to give this subject that careful th 
necessary to arrive at correct conclusions. The people of the Fast h 
given it such thought; they have carelessly accepted the explanatio: 
the price of the product of human labor has declined because of overproduc 
tion. Thatis a monstrous assumption. We tell you prices have shru: 
cause of the appreciation of basic money, as aresultof the application 
principle of monometallism. You willagree with usin this proposition w 
you have given the subject that independent study and investigation to w 

ts importance entitles it. 


A 


ALL VALUES SHRINK. 


We want to tell you again, that this rule of monometallism, if it be flr 
fixed upon us, must apply to all classes of property. Values mustall s! 
The value of your lands, the value of your buildings, the value of you: 
tories, the value of your railroads, must all be pared down. You can! 
cape from it; neither the efforts of financiers nor the intervention o! 
ing-house associations can prevent the fall. When the process of shri 
shall have been finished,75 per cent of our stocks will have been en 
wiped off the board of the exchanges. Thousands of millions of do 
yourinvestmentsecurities will not be worth as much as the paper upon 
they are printed; they represent only an equity; the bondholder com: 
and the value ofthe property will not be sufficient to more than pay t! 
when finally measured by the single gold standard. 


BENEFITS OF FREE COINAGE. 


Free coinage of silver will enlarge the volume of basic money; it wi 
the fall of prices and establish them upon a much higher plane; it \ 
to the rewards of all who toil; it will increase wages; it will make 
dens of life easier in the homes of the masses; it will iighten the s! 
dustry; it will make music among the spindles; it will put thanks 
the hearts and songs on the lips of millions; it will overturn the bx 
ers’ conspiracy and take the yoke of hopeless poverty from the 
those who have been ground into the dust beneath the wheels of this 
naut of gold. Moreover, we want to say to those who own factories t 
standing idle, that free and unlimited coinage of silver would at onc: 
a new and almost boundless market for them. 

In Mexico and the other Latin-American countries, business has 
to such an extent that the shelves of the merchants 2re empty. F1 
age in the United States would at once bring a flood of orders for 
such fluctuations in exchange would be done away with. . This trad: 
amount to tens of millions of dollars annually; it would permanen 
the general balance of trade in our favor and would oblige Europe t 
its balance to us in gold, aye, in gold. While drawing the silver of \! 
we would draw the gold of England, and the bimetallic United States 
become the money center of the world. 

Our trade with all the silver-using countries would become direc! 
building up our merchant marine. 


MR. SEYD’S PROPHECY. 


The remarkable prophecy of the French economist, Mr. Ernest Se) 
well worth quoting in this connection. So far back as 1871, twoyea! 
silver was demonetized in the United States, Mr. Seyd used these wo! 
is a great mistake to suppose that the adoption of a gold standard of v4 
by other states besides England will be beneficial. It will only lead | 
destruction of the money equilibrium hitherto existing and cause 4 
the value of si'ver, from which England’s trade and the Indian silver va 
tions will suffer more than all ojher interests greviously. There W! 
general decline of properties all over the world. 4 

“The strong doctrinairism existing in England asregards the gold valuat 
is so blind that when the time of general depression sets in, then will b: 
special feature: Theeconomic authorities of the country will refuse to lise" 
to the causes here foreshadowed. Every possible attempt will be ma 
prove that the decline of commerce is due to all sorts of causes and irrec 
cilable matters. The workingman and his strikes will be the first com 
venient target. Then speculation and overtrade will havetheirturn. Many 
other allegations will be found convenient by the financial writers. The 

at danger of the time will be that among all this confusion and striie 

England's supremacy in commerce and manufactures may go backward te 
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an extent which can not be redressed when the great cause, the demoneti- 
zation of silver, becomes recognized and the natural remedy is applied.” 


clearly presents a way by which the United States may again obtain com- 
mercial supremacy. 
THE ADVOCATES OF SOUND MONEY. 


In advocating this course we claim to be the real conservative champions 
of sound money. The advocates of the gold standard well know that there 
js not enough of their favorite metal to sustain the system throughout the 
world, and yet are so prejudiced against the use of silver that they prefer 
fiat money aS @ necessary assistant. We have been on a gold standami since 
1973. It has brought stagnation and ruin, and yet, so far from turning to 
silver to help ap through the trouble, they issued flat money, good among 
bankers only, in defiance of the United States statute, which imposes a tax 
of 10 per cent upon such circulation. The bankers of various cities have 
already issued #50,000,000 in clearing-house certificates in accordance with 
this scheme. We condemn this evasion of the law as an attempt to avert 
the necessity of free coinage by doubtful financial expedients. We earnestly 
recommend that Congress make certificates issued upon deposit of silver 
full le@sal tender as the coin so deposited. 
ent events emphasized the fact that;the restoration of silver to free, 
unlimited coinage at a ratio of 16 to 1 is the paramount issue before the 
American people, and the people of Idaho hereby record their conviction 
that if Congress shall fail to pass a free-coinage law at this session it will be 
necessary for all bimetallists, laying all other issues aside, to unite in a po- 
litical organization whose sole aim shall be to rectify the disastrous error 
committed in the demonetization act of 1873. 


AN AMERICAN POLICY. 


There is a very large and respectable class of our fellow-citizens who would 
be glad to see silver restored, but who do not think the United States could 
maintain the parity of the two metals in the absence of an international 
agreement. We would call the attention of all such to a statement made by 
the late Mr. Blaine, that those have always been most successful in dealing 
with the financial affairs of our Government who have had the greatest con- 
fidence in the resources and credit of the country. We believe the United 
States is strong enough, and that its wealth and credit are so great that it 
can decree what the position of silver in the business world is to be. We 
know that England for eighty-seven years has maintained a fixed value upon 
gold; we know that Spain fixed the ratio of silver and gold throughout two 
centuries; we know that the little Kingdom of Portugal at a later date fixed 
that ratio and long maintained it, and we believe that what England has 
done with gold and what Spain and Portugal at different times did for silver 
can now be done by the great United States of America for the latter metal. 

We ask that it be tried. Weare not asking that a depreciated currency be 
established. If, underafree-coinage law, the parity of gold and silver should, 
after a fair trial, fail to be sustained, the people of Idaho would be first to 
support such other legislation as should be shown to be necessary. Com- 

romises may be offered; we are opposed to any and all compromises. We 
fnow that the gold-standard conspirators will try any experiment as a com- 
promise proposition; and we challenge them to try the simple plan of the 
constitutional free coinage of both metals. We throw down the gauntlet to 
them; we know that they will not take it up, because they are aware that we 
are right and that this method would hopelessly wreck all their carefully 
laid plans; so We appeal to the people of the country, asking them to unite 
their voices with ours in demanding the adoption of the one plan which the 
logic of the situation suggests. 


NO OVERPRODUCTION OF MONEY. 

There are those who fear we might have too much silver, although the 
same persons would not entertain such a fear in relation to gold. There 
could be no such thing as too much metallic money. The history of the 
world proves that those periods which have witnessed the greatest produc- 
tion of the money metal have beer the most prosperous that the human race 
has known. Great production of these metals enriches the arteries of com 
merce, stimulates every department of human industry, and spreads smil- 
ing prosperity among a busy, happy people. But there can be no hope of 
phenomenal production. The life of a mine is limited. The largest prop- 
erties become exhausted in a very few years, and new mines come forward 
now no faster than old producers are closed. The mining territory of this 
country has been well explored, and but few bonanza districts can remain to 
be discovered. The production may reach somewhat higher figures under 
favorable conditions, but it will fluctuate and can not permanently be much 
larger than during recent years. 


A FOREIGN FOE. 


In conclusion we would point out the fact that the headquarters of the 
bondholders’ and antisilver conspiracy against the people is in Great 
Britain. Within a few months the British premier, when interrogated in 
Parliament upon the attitude of his Government in regard to a larger useof 
silver, stated that Great Britain would not assent tosucha policy. ‘All the 
world owed England,” he said, ané the debts were payablein gold. Itmight 
be philanthropic to talk about making payment easier through an enlarged 
use of silver, but that would not be in harmony with British business prin- 
ciples. So we say to our fellow-citizens, the contestis primarily against a 
foreign foe; it is in the interestof the homes of the masses of our people; we 
Simply ask of every patriotic citizen that he investigate the subject inde- 
pendently of the influences that his surroundings may throw around him, 
for we know that such an investigation must, in every instance, lead the in- 
quirer into the ranks of the supporters of constitutional free coinsge. 


Mr. PALMER. Unless some Senator desires to address the 
Senate on ‘the pending question of privilege, I ask that it be 
further postponed in order that I may address the Senate briefly 
on the financial question which has been under consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Illinois re- 
quests that the pending business be further temporarily laid 
aside in order that he may address the Senate upon the same bill 
upon which speeches have been made. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the Senator from Illinois will proceed. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President, it has been said on this floor 
that every Democratic Senator present at the time voted against 
the passage of the act of July 14, 1880; the Chicago convention 
in terse and vigorous language denounced the measure and de- 
manded its repeal, and the Presidential candidate, nominated by 
that convention and elected by the people of the United States, 
concludes his last message to Congress, saying: 


I seriously recommend the prompt repeal of the act passed July 14, 1890, 
&uthorizing the purchase of oliver bullion, and that other legislative action 
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may put beyond all doubt or mistake the intention and the ability of the 


! |} Government to fulfill all its pecuniary obligation in money universally rec- 
The last clause expresses the only portion of this prophecy unfulfilled, and | 


ognized by all civilized countries. 

Thus it will be seen the act of July 14, 1890, was opposed by all 
the Democratic Senators when it was passed, was denounced by 
the Democratic national convention in 1892, and the President, 
acting in the strictest accordance with the declaration of the 
convention, impressed with the measureless evils inflicted upon 
the country by the measure, has convened the Congress, in which 
the Democratic party has complete ascendency, and urges upon 
that body the “prompt repeal of the provisionsof the act passed 
July 14, 1890, authorizing the purchase of silver bullion.” 

This manifest concurrence of Democratic opinion would seem 
to justify the expectation of the country that the so-called ‘‘ Sher- 
man act,” or at least its objectionable parts, would be repe led 
at once after the meeting of Congress and the business of the 
country relieved from evils so forcibly depicted by the President. 
The expectation of the early repeal of the provisions of the act 
that authorizes the purchase of silver bullion was, before the 
meeting of Congress, so firmly fixed in the public mind that 
the people of the country, who are suffering the evils brought 
upon them by this vicious legislation, expected that Congress 
would act at the earliest moment for their relief. 

They expected that a Democratic Congress would promptly 
respond in the spirit of the Democratic platform to the urgent 
recommendation of a Democratic President and repeal the law 
so destructive to the public interestsand so generally and justly 
condemned by public opinion. I admit that it was feared by 
many and predicted by a few that Republican members of Con- 
gress, and especially Republican Senators, would in some way 
labor to embarrass Democrats in their efforts to repeal a measure 
passed by a Republican Congress and approved by a Republican 
President; and it was reported that certain Senators, who are 
considered by the country to be preéminently the champions of 
the silver interests, had ‘* given out in speeches” that they would 
resort to all the parliamentary methods allowed by the peculiar 
rules of this pody to delay final action upon the question of re- 

eal. But it is gratifying to find that the conduct of some lead- 
ing Republican Senators warrant the belief that the fears of the 
many and the predictions of the few were unfounded. 

The junior Senator from Massachusetts, fresh from the other 
branch of Congress, where he had distinguished himself as a 
party leader, at an early day in this session proposed the absolute 
repeal of that part of the act of 1890 which provides for the pur- 
chase of silver bullion. The senior Senator from thesame State, 
without defending the act, only justified its passage as necessary 
to the defeat of another measure which he regarded as far more 
objectionable, and the distinguished Senator from Ohio, whose 
name is connected with the act, explains his vote in its favor upon 
the same grounds, and both of these eminent leaders avow their 
readiness to vote for the repeal, and there are reasons for be- 
lieving that a majority of the Republican Senators are ready to 
codperate with them in the same end, and the Senators from 
the so-called silver States have shown no disposition to hinder 
or obstruct an early consideration of the recommendation of the 
President. 

Mr. President, like the distinguished Senator from Missouri, 
to whose eloquent speech we listened a few days ago with so 
much pleasure,I supported the President, and urged others todo 
so upon the distinct ground that in his letter accepting the nomi- 
nation offered to him by the Democratic convention, he avowed 
his devotion to Democratic principles as defined by the party 
platform, and I maintain,in opposition to the criticisms of the 
Senator from Missouri, that the recommendations contsuined in 
the late message of the President are not only in accordance 
with the Chicago platform, but practically cover the whole finan- 
cial policy outlined in the Chicago resolutions. 

To make this point clear, I quote from the platform: 

We hold tothe use of both gold and silver asthe standard money of the 


country and to the coinageof both gold and silver without discriminating 
against either metal or charge for mintage, but the dollar wit of coinage 


of both metals must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value or be ad- 
justed through international agreement, or by such safeguards of legisla- 
tion as shall insure the maintenance of the parity of the two metals, and the 


equal power of every dollar at all times in the market, and in payment of 
debts and a demand that all paper currency shall be kept at par with and re- 
deemable in such coin. 

We insist upon this policy as especially necessary for the protection of 
the farmers and laboring classes, the first and most defenseless victims of 
unstable money and of fluctuating currency. 

And for the same purpose, and to make the comparison easy, 
I again quote the recommendation of the message: 


I seriously recommend the prompt repeal of the act passed July 14, 1890, 
authorizing the purchase of silver bullion, and that other legislative action 
may put beyond all doubt or mistake the intention and the ability of the 
Government to fulfill all its pecuniary obligations in money universally 
recognized by all civilized countries. 


Nothing can be more emphatic or clear, as will appear by the 
platform, than its denunciation of the Republican legislation 
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known as the ‘Sherman act of 1890,” and the demand for its re- 


| policy is especially necessary for the protection of the far 


peu! is equally emphatic. It was denounced as so fraught with | and laboring classes, the first and most defenseless victi 


possibilities of danger thatall its supporters as well as its author | 


sho.ald be anxious for its repeal. 
The President, as will be seen, recommends its prompt repeal. 
The platform further asserts, speaking to the whole Democratic 


party: 


We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the 
country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver, without discriminating 
against either metal, or charge for mintage. 


And the President, without reiterating the language of the 
latform, affirms, in substance, that the dollar unit of coinage of 
th metals must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, 
and, in effect, recommends to Congress such legislation as shall 
‘insure the maintenence of the parity of the two metals and the 
equal power of every dollar at all times in the market and in the 
payment of debts, und that all paper currency shall be kept at 
par with and redeemable in such coin.” And the President, with- 
out specific suggestions as to methods, after recommending the 
promptrepexl of the act passed July 14, 1890, urges “other leg- 
islative action (and he means undoubtedly in the line of the plat- 
form) that may put beyond all doubt or mistake the intention 
and the ability of the Government to fulfill all its peeuniary ob- 
ligations in money universally recognized by all civilized coun- 
tries.” 

It certainly requires no argument to prove that all civilized 
countries recognize the American dollar unit, of both gold and 
silver, when of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value and of 
equal power at all times in the markets and in the payment of 
debis, and all civilized countries recognize a paper currency at 
all times kept at par with and redeemuble in such coin. As the 
convention specifically denounced the act of July 14, 1890, as 
fraught with future danger, the President might well specific- 
ally urge its prompt repeul now that the anticipated danger of 


evil results are realized, and the country muy reasonably expect 


that a Democratic Congress will promptly respond to the Ex- 
ecutive recommendation. 
Nor can it be ground of just complaint by the supporters of 


the Chicagoplatform who are committed to ee that 


“the dollar unit of coinage, of both gold and silver, must be of 
equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, and of equal power 2 
all times in the markets, and in the payment of debts,” that the 
President submits it to the wisdom of Congress to devise and 
adopt ‘legislation that will put beyond all doubt or mistake the 


intention and the ability of the Government to fulfill all its 


pecuniary obligations in money universally recognized by all 
civilized countries.” 
But the Senator from Missouri says" 


We are told that the repealof theso-called Sherman aci, or the purchasing 
clause, is all that isnecessary atthe present conjuncture, and thatthe clouds 
Will be immediately lifted from the businegs and financial horizon, and the 
sun of prosperity again beam onevery portion of our land. 


It may be that there are some who believe that the repeal of 


unstable money and fluctuating currency. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri no doubt 
bimet:llism and free coinage as defined in the Chicago p!| 
and | think I may venture to say that he hoids to the 
both gold and silver #s the standard money of the count 
to the coinage of both gold and silver without discrimi 
against either metal, insisting, however, that the dolla: 
coinage of both metals shall be of equal intriasie and exc} 
able value, with the equal power of every dollar at all ti 
the markets and in payment of debts. 

If fam correct in this statement of the views of the Ss. 
from Missouri I most cordially coneur with him, and am 
to follow his lead in promoting legislation which wil! 
that result to thecountry. Mr. President, the purchasing 
of the Sherman law does not aid the free coinage of si 
make this statement upon the authority of the disti: 
Senator from Missouri, and if anything more was need: 
tablish the truth of that assertion, it will be developed 
origin, object, and history of the law, and by a re.erenc: 
facts which illustrate its infiuence upon the financiil s 
of the country. 

The act of July 14, 1890, originated in the councils of 1 
publican party; its object and purpose was to dcfeat t! 
coinage of silver upon the then existing ratio. That ob) 
purpose is vowed by the Senator from Ohio, its putative 
and whose namo it bears, and his avowal is confirmed b 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts whose mans of 
edge are equal to those possessed by the Senator !: om Oh 
self, but there can be nodoubt but that the measuve was | 
by Sen xtors from the silyer-producing States for the reas 
it povided for the monthly coinage of two millions of 
doli_.ra until the Ist day of July, 1891, and made perpetu 
vision for the monthly purchase of four and a half mi 
ounces of silver bullion. They abandoned the free coi 
silver, which seems to have been within their reach, for t 
of « marketfor a large proportion of the silver product 
United States for the preceding year. 

Wh itever may have been the object of the authors of t 
or the combination of interests that secured its passage, it 
belief of its authors that its pxssege defeated the measure 
coinrge, which was then impending, and I believe that it 
has been to render the coinage of silver upon the bimet:! 
of the Chicago platform exceedingly difficult, if not in 
Bimetallic coinage is not possible while the purchasing c 
the act of July 14, 1890, remains in foree and is executed 
Secretury of the Treasury. 

The only power possessed by Congress with respect 
pureh3se of gold or silver or other metals results from th 
of power to “ coin money, regulate the value thereof, an 
eign coins.” In the exercise of this power Congress 1 
vide for the purchase of any of the metals used for eoin 


| poses in whatever form they may be found. Millions o! 


the purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman act is all that is | dupeis pounds of silver bullion which we can not coin 
necessary at the present conjuncture—but it is obvious from the | ratio yet ascertained or established, and which from it 
language of the message that the Presi*ent is not one of those | isa menace to the silver market, and is so worthless : 
who so believe; that he regards the repeal of the purchasing | for the redemption of the Treasury notes issued for its | 
clause as essentially necessary to the return of prosperity ts | that. though they are nominally payable in gold or silv: 
manifest, not only from his specific recommendation that it be | the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, and :nad: 
promptly repealed, but from the overwhelming proofs he fur-| a legal tender for all debts, public and private, exce 
nishes that the dangers with which it was fraught are now real- | otherwise expressly stipulated in the contract, and are 1 
ized, and though the President makes no specific reference to | ble for customs, taxes, and all publicdues, and when hel: 
the coinage of silver, it can not fairly be urged by anything sid } national banking association may be counted as a part of 
by him in the message that he does not now, as he did in his | ful reserve, their parity has only been maintained ly tl. 


Sirsa agen? aaa Ra 


letter accepting the nomination made at Chicago, hold to the 


use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the coun- 


try.and the coinage of both gold and silver without discrimina- 
ting against either metal, nor does it follow that, beesuse he 
fails to s»y one word in regard to bimetallism, he would disap- 
prove of legislation which would provide that the unit of coin- 
age of both metsls should be of equal intrinsic value at all 
times, in the markets, and in the payment of debts; and I will 
add the expression of opinion that the great majority of the 
American people would notonly approve but would rapturously 
applaud legislxtion which would establish and maintain the bi- 
metallism of the Chicago resolutions. 

| do not now piiuse to inquire whether bimetallism as defined 
by tho platform is ettxinable by either of the methods suggested 
in that paper, an “international agreement,” or the safeguards 
of legislation, or by a combination of both: but I assume thatno 
loy»| adherent tothe Chicago platform will consent to the coin- 
age of either gold or silver, unless the dollar unit of. coinage of 
both metals be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, and with 
the equal power of every dollar at all times in the markets and 
in payment of debts, for it isdeclared by the platform that this 


lished fixed belief in the public mind that no Secretary 
Treasury would dare exercise his discretion to redeem 
silver coin, and yet Senators who voted against the act 
and were then fully impressed with the dangers to th 
interestsof the country with which it was fraught, and 
hered to the Chicago platform, now refuse to vote for its 
ditional repeal. 

The reasons given by Senators for their refusal to vote 
repeal are quite as surprising zs the refusalitself. The 
from Missouri, in his speech from which I have already 
and the Senator from Arkansas, who uses nearly the sam 
guage, and speaking of the act in question, said: 

Iam willing to repeal it, but Iam not willing to give up the wi« 
question with the repeal. 


And after an interruption he added: 


I meant to say that, until there is some assurance that we are not to £ 
a gold standard and we are not giving up the last muniment of sil\ 
leave it without any legislation, we do not propose to take a step 
leads to monometallism. 
7 


Mr. President, how can the repeal of the act amount to giving 
up the whole silver question? To whom does the Senator /00 
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for an assurance that we are not to go to the gold standard, and 
who has authority to give to the Senator such an assurance, and 
7 + 





iast Muniment 





in what semse can the Sherman act be called the 







of silver; and if a muniment of silver, what is its value; and as it 
deals with ilver (which until its passage was a money metal 
amere commodity, how can its repeal be a step which leads to 
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or is in the direction of monometallism? 
The passage of the act of July 14, 1890, 
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ip the whole sil- 










yer question, as it expressly provided that the coinage of the 
star ard silver dollars should cease on the first day of J: ly , ASSL, 
and that silver bullion should be bought in the Open Markets 
without making any specific provisions for its coinage. Under 
its operation the price of silver advanced to the average ratio to 
cold of 19.76 in 1890, but it was so ineffectual that in 1893 the 
ratio to gold increased to the disidvantage of silver to 28.5: 

Mr. President, the country is now at the gold standard. re 
is no use in attempting to disguise this fact. Silver, the only 
rivel of gold 4s a money metal, was made by the act before us, 
and is regarded in the world of commerce and trade, as a mere 
commodity, to be priced in gold. Silver coin now performs but 
amere subsidiary office,and can never reach a higher plane of | 





ulness until the dollar unit of silver be made of equal in- 







trinsic and exchangeable value to the dollar of gold, and be im- 
pressed with equal power in the markets and in the payment of | 
debts. In order to this end the act of July 14, 1890, which at 
once operates to increuse the glut of silver and the already over- 
charged Treasury, and disturbs the silver market by subjecting 
it to unnatural conditions, must be repealed. 





Mr. President, I do not despair of bimetallism as defined in 
Chie go platform, but I do believe that in the present state 












of the silver market it is beyond the power of any finite mind 
to fix a ratio of silver to gold that will produce that result. The 
market value of silver bullion is inastateof chronic fluctuation; 
it flected by constantly disturbing condition’, of which the | 
continued operations of the act of July I4 is one of the most po- | 
| 


tent. 
by | 
Un 
903, 
by 
the silver coined in the Trea 
possession of the people. 

[ repeat that it is impossible now, by any agency that has been 


The country is committed to the present ratio, notonly 
w, but by the fact that there is a stock of silver coin in the | 
d States estimated on the Ist day of January, 1593, at $4 
266, all of which would be practically converted into bullion | 
: alteration of the ratio, for it would be necessary to recoin 
sury and to redeem that in the | 






gq?” 








ra 











suggested, to find and fix upon a ratio which will afford or pro- | 
duce the essential conditions of bimetallism, which is that the 
dollay unit of coinage of both metals possess equal intrinsic and 





exchangeable value, and the dollar of both metals to possess 






equal power at all times in the markets and in the payment of | 
debis. The coinage of silver upon any other ratio than one | 
which would certainly produce bimetallism would be but to in- | 






troduce a new element of uncertainty and confusion which would | 
not only continue but aggravate the condition of financial dis- 
tress which has not only ruined the silver-producing States but 
threatens all the industries of the country. 
, the country is now upon a gold basis, and the 


rty and of all commodities, including as well 

















vas all the products of the farms and of the factories, are 
fixed and regulated by gold. 

Mr. President, ours is a country of marvelous resource. It is 
increasing in population and wealth and power with a rapidity | 
unexampled in the history of nations; and at present, in my opin- | 
ion, there are but two lines of policies which e1n offer the least 
possible hope for escape from our present situation of embarrass- 
ment and distress. 

One of these lines of policy is to repeal the purchasing clause 






of the Sherman act, and then by legislative action put beyond 
all doubt or mistake the intention of the Government to fulfill 
all its pecuniary obligations in money universally recognized 
by all civiligedcountries. Thiscourse should be consonant with 
the character of the great, manly American people. We are 
not, as might be inferred from some of the speeches made upon 







this floor, timid mendicants, trembling in the presence of the 
financial power of England. We are, or will be, when we re- 





cover our natural courage, the rivals not only of the little Island 
80 often mentioned, but of the greater Britain which includes so 
large a portion of the globe. 

_Mr. President, with commerce unshackeled by useless restric- 
tions, and a mercantile marine which an unshackeled commerce 
Wil create, the United States will meet our English rivals in 










recognized by all civilized nations. 

l once saw my country torn by contending armies; one portion 
of it desolated by war, and its industrial system overthrown; 
the other, which represented the existing Government, often de- 
eated and on the very verge of bankruptcy, but never yielding 
todespair. When it wasthreatened by the England whois now so 
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every port and demand and obtain its fair share of the money | 
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much dreaded, witharmed intervention and possible disme Y- 
ment, still [ never faltered in my hope of restored unity 
creased national strength, and of a measure of national pros 
perity unequaled in our previous national life. 
do n now doubt the firmness and courage of my co 
ien. They will not consent to ke refuge from the fi 
power of England by th tiouof a mere timid, interterri l 
system o nage, estab/i doa yrre Ss 
which, dis rding rinsi ‘ lates ther ( t 
rid | W ! 
dominate and control, and will « ive them <« en 
lightens d civilization which th I ho l ( 
The American peop Ww not O7* adopt t 
of India and of the least: ized peoples of th 
middle ground is possible. 
The gold standard is upon us bimetallism a I 
| Chieago platform, is still vossibl fte obsti 3 
1doption are removed. isut we can not vy ent Lp tl 
doubtful experiment of new: : We ear ve Fe) 
of the country by resolutely repealing the Sherman 
that way withdraw the Treas y from th SLiVve rk \ 
should adhere to the present ratio, and by W ' 
| framed encourage the use of silver coin, and th ‘ ! 
the influence of events upon t! elat uluc t 
ready to take advantage of circumstances, with the ho th 
the use of effective means the country will at no distant day 


reach the point when both gold and silver can be coined 1d 





used without discrimination between them, and the dé i 
of both metals be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable va 1 
at all times possess equal power in the markets and in the pay- 
ment of debts. 

TRANSACTIONS OF NATIONAL BANKS 

Mr. PEFFER. I submit a resolution which I ask may be l 
and lie on the table for the time being 

The resolution was read, as follows 

Resoived, That the Secretary of the Treasu ” 
|} Senate 

First. Whether and in what respect the nationa é 
in the cities of Boston, New Yor! nd Philade!tphia are be zno i 
in violation of law 

Second. Whether said banks are paying de} r h 3 ID 
lawful money 

Third. Whethe < ra i 
higher thant é provided by law for oan vane ri 
notes and t 

Mr. HOAR. Let the resolution co over. Io t to its con- 
sideration at this tim 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will go ov e} 
the rule. 

TOWN SITES IN THE CHEROKEE OUTLET 

Mr. BERRY. laskthe Chair tol efore the Senate at 
time the joint resolution passed by the House of Repr : 
in regard to town sites in the Cherokee Outlet. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the join ;- 
olution (H. Res. 4) to make the provisions of e act of May 14, 
1890, which provides for town-site entries of lands in portion of 
what is known as Oklahoma, applicable to the territory known 
as the ‘‘ Cherokee Outlet,’ and tomake the provisions of said act 


+ 





»pplicable to town sites in the ‘*‘ Cherokee Outlet; ” which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Publie L 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senste resumes tl 
ation of the resolution reported by the Senator from 4 
chusetts (Mr. HOAR), from the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, proposing to admit Lee Mantle to a seat as a Se 
from the State of Montana. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Do I understand 16 pu 
to proceed this afternoon with the privileged question? | n 

| not aware that any Senator is now ready to speak upon that 5 
tion. know that it has the right of way in the Senate, but in 

| case no Senator is ready to speak upon it, I should like to eall 
up the bill reported from the Finance Committ: nownas the 

| bank-increase bill. If no Senator is re idy to speak on t ie 
question—and no one seems to take the floor at pres 

| that the Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 4 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ni 3 
| ask unanimous consent to take up the bill? 
| Mr. MCPHERSON. I ask to again lay aside inf ully t 
| pending measure, which has been laid aside three or four tin 
in order to enable Senators to speak upon the bill I propose to 
| callup; but if it is the dispesition of any Senator to proceed on 
| the pending measure of seating a Senator in this body, w! 3 
| a privileged question, of course I can not trespass. Therefore, 
| I ask that the pending question be laid aside for the present, in 
| order that I may call up Senate bill 453, reported by the Senat 


| Committee on Finance. 
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Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, at the request of the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES], who is not now present, the Sen- 
ate agreed to permit the postponement of the question of the ad- 
mission of Mr. Mantle until to-morrow evening at 5 o'clock, with 
the distinct understanding that it would probably be disposed 
of at that time to-morrow; that it would require all the time be- 
tween now and then; that it was the purpose then to press the 
main question, and that after the disposition of that question 
we should take up the other important questions pending before 
the Senate. 

I suggest to the Senator that to now postpone the resolution 
before the Senate would lead to another delay to-morrow after- 
noon, and I understand one or two Senators are prepated to 
speak on the contested case to-day. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator will observe, however, that 
when | gave notice of my intention to call up the bill to which | 
have referred, [ expressly stated that if any Senator was ready 
to proceed on the question of the contested seat, of course I would 
not interpose the bill. I supposed, however, that I was carrying 
out the injuncticn of the chairman of the committee. In his ab- 
sence from the Chamber temporarily, I felt that it was enjoined 
upon me, in case no other subject was before the Senate, to ask 
for the consideration of the bill reported by him from the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 2 

lam ready to give way for the continuation at this time of the 
privileged question before the Senate. If, however, no Senator 
is ready to proceed, I believe that I shall be carrying out the 
wish of the chairman of the committee, who, as the organ of the 
committee, has especial control and charge of the bill, in asking 
for its consideration. 

Mr. PLATT. I expect to speak at some time very briefly on 
the Lee Mantle resolution, if there be an opportunity, but I could 
not justify myself in occupying the attention of the Senate when 
the Senator from New Jersey says he is ready to proceed now 
with what I conceive to be the most important measure before 
this Congress. If he is ready to proceed, I shall give way, even 
if I lose my opportunity to speak on the Lee Mantle resolution. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Iam also aware that the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. VANCE], the chairman of the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, yesterday morning gave notice that a 
vote is to be taken upon the pending question Wednesday after- 
noon, 

Mr. VANCE. It was so agreed by unanimous consent. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Yes, unanimous consent was, I think, ob- 
tained for that purpose. Now, I suppose it is the intention of 
the Senate to vote on the question at that time, and it had bet- 
ter be settled, so as to dispose of everything in the way of cumber- 
some questions before the bank bill iscalledup. If Senators are 
ready to proceed upon that question, let them goon; if not, Ias- 
sume that some Senator is ready to proceed upon the question 
for which I have asked consideration. In order to get the mat- 
ter properly before the Senate I move that the pending resolu- 
tion be laid aside informally in’ order that we may proceed with 
the consideration of the bill (S. 453) to provide for the issue of 
circulating notes to national banks. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from New Jersey to proceed to the consideration of 
the bill indicated by him. [Putting the question.] The Chair 
is in doubt. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HOAR. It seems hardly worth while to take a vote on a 


motion which requires unanimous consent for its adoption, I | 


submit to the Senate. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is inorder to move to proceed to the con- 
sideration of any bill. 

Mr. HOAR. That is not the motion. The motion is to lay 
the pending resolution aside informally, and that requires unan- 
imous consent. The Senator from New Jersey can move to 
proceed to the consideration of the bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
objection to laying aside the resolution informally. 
Mr. HOAR. 
wasted in callin 

Mr. HILL. 
tion, what becomes of the pending question? 
to-morrow afternoon at 5 o’clock before we can vote? Whatare 
we going to do with the pending question in the meantime? I 


the yeas and nays on the motion. 


think the question ought to be disposed of by the Senate. No | 


matter which way the Senate intends to vote upon it, let us dis- 
pose of the question. 

Mr. CULLOM. To which of the two questions does the Sen- 
ator refer? 

Mr. HILL. I refer to the admission of Mr. Mantle. 

Mr. CULLOM. I think that ought to be disposed of, myself. 

Mr. HOAR. ITunderstind the Senate has given unanimous 
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The Chair will state that there is | 
| Certainly I was violating no agreement in thatmotion. \ 
I do not myself object, but I do not want time | 
| question, well and 
If no one desires to speak upon the pending ques- | 
Must we wait until | 


the bank 


AUGUST 2», 


consent that the vote shall be taken upon that question Wed nes- 
day at 5 o’clock, and that the vote must then be taken wn)oss 
unsnimous consent be given to change the order of the Se 

Mr. HILL. Suppose nobody desires to speak upon it, y 
are we todo in the meantime? 

Mr. HOAR. I do not see why, if no one desires to spe:! 
Senate may not lay the matter aside informally 

Mr.GORMAN. AsTI understand the situation—and I w 
be entirely frank about it—unanimous consent was had to | 
the vote yesterday at 5 o’clock. Then by an agreement 
body the hour was postponed until 5 o’clock to-morrow af; 
to enable Senators to discuss the question who are now pre} 
to goon. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT h 
nounced that he isprepared. I want to say to the Senator 
Connecticut and others that there can not be unanimous co 
to postpone the question again after ta-morrow at 5 o’cloc! 

We have reached a point in the discussion and conside: 
of matters of graver importance where they must take pre. 
ence of everything else. Therefore, if there is to be any f 
discussion on the question of the admission of Mr. Mantl: 
go on only between now and to-morrow afternoon at 5 0'¢'ock 
when the Senateis to vote, by the unanimouszgreement. Hen 
I suggest to the Senator from Connecticut, and other Se: 
who are prepared to discuss the question, that this is th. 
opportunity they will have for unanimous consent upon t 
subject, and I trust we shall proceed with its consideratio: 

Mr. HOAR. Ishould like to inquire of the Senator 
Maryland, who is an experienced parliamentarian, if h: 
not understand that if this matter is displaced now by lay 
aside informally by unanimous consent, or by taking up some- 
thing else by a majority vote, either of which would be in « 
still at5 o’clock to-morrow it will come back again to be vote 

Mr. GORMAN. Sol think, beyond question. 

Mr. HOAR. Thatisthe way I understand it. So the « 
question now before the Senate is whether the Senate wil! 
on debating this subject, when nobody wants to debate it 
moment, or whether weshall talk about something else. Noth- 
ing which can be done, as I understand it, can displace the priy- 
ileged question from its right to a vote tce-morrow at 5 o'clock, 
except the unanimous consent of the Senate. Of course, i! the 
Senate were to vote to adjourn over to-morrow it could do +o, 
but that would be a violation of our unanimous agreement, and 
no Senator would vote for it. 

Mr. GORMAN. Ido not think there is any question 
the statement of the Senator from Massachusetts. It is m 
a matter of convenience for Senators. 

Mr. HOAR. Although I mean to stand by the report of the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections as faithfully as I : 
any Senator would like to speak on the bank question a: 
on the privileged question, the latter will not lose the po 
which it has under the unanimous agreement. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I should like to make a parliam: 
inquiry, and that is, whether it is in order to move to lay «sic 
the pending resolution and take upabill. I understood t! 
ator from New Jersey to make that motion. 

Mr. HOAR. Yes; he moved to lay it aside informally. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator is mistaken. He is 
of the fact that on two occasions, to suit the convenience o/ Sen- 
ators, the pending privileged question was laid aside infor 
The Senator from Idaho [Mr. DUBOIS] made his speech 
silver question, and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. PALM! 
also done so upon a motion to lay aside the pending qu 
When the Senator from Illinois took his seat, I extended | 
vitation long and loud to all Senators, thatif they wis 
proceed with the privileged question I would make no 1 
toward taking up the bank bill, as it is called, and as no 


from 


adoes 


| ator wished to speak upon the question of privilege, | 


moved to take up the bill. 

I did not suppose that I was violating any unanimous 
ment or anything of the kind. When unanimous conse! 
not given to take up the bank bill I then moved to take 
the Senate is ready to proceed with the pending priv'! 
ood. If the Senate is not ready to p! 
with it, then I would like to have it proceed with the ban 
as there are several amendments pending to that bill upon 
we can perhaps reach some decision thts afternoon, and ¢ 
Senators want to speak upon the bill. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I understand that no Senator desi 
speak to-day on the pending question, and certainly a 
majority yo side of the Chamber would like to proceed ' 

ill. 

Mr.McPHERSON. Then I moveagain thatthe pending q\\“* 

tion be laid aside informally, and that we proceed to the consi¢ 


| eration of the bill (S. 453) to provide for the issue of circu! 


notes to national banks. 


















Mr. HOAR. 
ence, that it is not in order to move to lay aside the pending reso- | 
Jution informally; but all the Senator has to dois to move to 
take up the measure he wants to bring before the Senate, and if 
that motion carries it accomplishes all he desires. 


I understand, though it makes very little differ- 


Mr. MCPHERSON. Iam not particular as to how it is done. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the rule 


New Jersey to proceed to the consideration of the bill he has in- 
dicated. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
RULE IX. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
*« * a & 


* ~ 


Immediately after the consideration of cases not objected to upon the | 


Calendar is completed, and not later than 2 o'clock, if there shall be no 
snecial orders for that time, the Calendar of General Orders shall be taken 
up and proceeded with in its order, beginning with the first subject on the 
Calendar next after the last subject disposed of in proceeding with the Cal- 
endar; and in such case the following motions shal! be in order at any time 
as priv jleged motions, save as against a motion to adjourn, or to proceed to 
the consideration of executive business, or questions of privilege, to wit: 

First. A motion to proceed to the consideration of an appropriation or 

venue bill. 

Second. A motion to proceed to the consideration of any other bill on the 
Calendar, which motion shall not be open to amendment. 


Mr. MCPHERSON. In order to simplify the whole matter I 


move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill | 


§.453) to provide for the issue of circulating notes to national 
banks. 

Mr. WASHBURN. On that motion I demand the yeas and 
nays. ; 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Debate is not in order except by 
unanimous consent. The Chair hears no objection, and the Sen- 
ator from Indiana will proceed. 

Mr. VOORHEES, I understand the matter concerning the 
seating of a member of this body is a privileged question, and if 


those who have in charge the rightof a Senator to a seat in this | 
body insist on going on with it, that is a matter of the highest | 


privilege, which can not be set aside. Am I right about that? 
Mr. HOAR. I understand nobody desires to speak on that 
question this afternoon, and therefore there will not be any speak- 
ing on it to-day. If it is laid aside in accordance with the mo- 
tion of the Senator from New Jersey it will come back to-mor- 
row; it does not lose anything by going over until to-morrow. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Sena- 
tor from Indiana that an opportunity has been given Senators 
to speak on the privileged question to which he refers. None 
have availed themselves of it, and the Chair entertained the 
motion of the Senator from New Jersey under the rule which 
has been read; upon which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 
Mr. RANSOM. Pending this little talk about a point of or- 
der, I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 
Mr. VOORHEES. We had better settle what we have before 
Subject to a privileged question which involves the seating 


us, 


of a member here, I am in favor of going on at once with the | ! l ' 
| sire should have the special assignment of the Senate or be : 


matter contemplated by the motion of the Senator from New 
Jersey, and I shall vote accordingly. I did not understand the 


situation when [ first came in; but I am extremely anxious to | 
transact the business for which we were called here, and the mo- | 
tion of the Senator from New Jersey to proceed to the consid- 


eration of the bank bill I shall support. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
Carolina insist on his motion? 

Mr. RANSOM. Yes,I think that is the easiest way to get out 
of the parliamentary confusion we are in. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Pending the motion of the Senator 
from New Jersey, the Senator from North Carolina moves that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. On that I demand the yeas and nays. 

_Mr.RANSOM. Pardonmeasecond. I will withdraw my mo- 
tion if the Senator from Nevada will withdraw the demand for 
the yeas and nays. TheSenator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] 
tells me earnestly and seriously that he wishes to make a speech 
on the bank bill and we all desire to hear him. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Isthere objection to the withdrawal 
by the Senator from North Carolina of his motion to proceed to 
the consideration of executive business? The Chair hears none, 
and the motion is withdrawn. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I ought to have stated when I was on my 


feet before, but neglected to do so, that, subject to a privileged 
question which has the right of way independent of everything 
else, I desire to press action upon the matters that brought us 


together in the do 
the 


) days of August. I give notice now that if 
bank question is to be made the pretext for long debate and 


North | 
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| question at all times; we need not discuss that 
upon which the Chair sustains the motion of the Senator from 


| Senator. 





delay I shall ask the Senate to sidetrack it for the purpose of 
considering and acting upon the bill proposing to repeal the 
Sherman act, which is the reason why we were convoked here 
on this extraordinary occasion. We had better be frank with 


| each other and understand the situation. 


As a matter of course the seat of a member is a privileged 


but Lgive notice 


now that while I much desire the passage of a bill giving banks 
the right to incre ise circulation, there may come time, it oe- 
curs to me, when it is made the pretext for delay, and I shall 
move to sidetrack it, if | may use such an expression here, for 


the purpose of going at once to the heart of the situation and 
considering and acting upon the matter that brought ut 
this time. 

[ want to have it distinctly understood that the committee hav- 
ing charge of the right of a member to a seat on this floor have 
the precedence over all of us: but subject to that the first duty 
is action upon the repeal of the Sherman act. However, while 
waiting,as it were, or while the matter is pend in another 
branch of Congress, if we cin give some relief to the country, 
partial though it may be, by speedy action on the bill reported 
from the Finance Committee (which is no more my bill than that 
of any other member of that committee; it isthe bill of the Com- 
mittee on Finance), Ishall be glad tohave itdone. In fact, I sup- 
posed it could be done at once practically without delay. 

A similar bill has passed this body three times before, and I 
suppose it can be passed again. It is not a question whether a 
man approves national banksor disapprovesthem. It is a ques- 
tion whether appealing to the powers of the banks, to their 
cupidity, and to their self-interest, we can make them beneficial 
to the people of this country ata peculiar period and in a dan- 
gerous crisis. If we can, Iam in favor of doing it. However, 
if that is going to occupy the time of the Senate and eat up, as 
it were, this extrasession, tothe exclusion of the business we are 
called here to consider, I give notice now that I shall move to 
displace it and to take up the bill for the repeal of the act that 
bears the name of the distinguished Senator from Ohio | Mr. 
SHERMAN]. I think it is proper we should be frank in the Sen- 
ate, and this is a frank statement. 

Mr. RANSOM. I beg leave to state to the Senator from 
Indiana that I withdrew the motion to proceed to tn 
ation of executive business in order to give the 


Us Deere 


o 
D> 


ine 


6 consider- 
Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] an opportunity to be heard. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll on 
the motion of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 453. 

Mr. TELLER. I have no doubt if the Senator from 
chusetts says he wants to make a speech on the bank bill nobody 
will object to laying aside the pending resolution. I do not sup- 
pose anyone would care to vote against taking up the banix bill 
after that statement. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator from Colorado will pardon me 
one moment, I expect to speak about three minutes upon the 
question of remitting the tax on State-bank currency, and I ex- 
pect to do it when that matter comes up in its order. I have 
not anything to say which would deserve or which I would de- 


ar 
i 


Vinssa- 


cr 
h i de- 
parture from its ordinary course, and I made no such request of 
the Senate. I said to the Senator from North Carolina | Mr. 
RANSOM], in a whisper, when he made his motion, ‘‘ I am ready 
to speak on this matter when it comes up:” that is all. 

Mr. RANSOM. I knew how we all long to hear the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I wish to inquire if discussion is in order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Discussion not in order e 
by unanimous consent. No objection has been interposed by any 
An objection being interposed, the Secretary will call 


is 


xcept 


the roll. 


INCREASE OF NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 
Mr. ALLEN. There has been so much confusion in the 
Chamber that [ do not understand what we are to vote on. 
Mr. VOORHEES. LettheChairstate what we are to vote on. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. TheChair will again state that the 
pending motion is that of the Senator from New Jersey | Mr. 


MCPHERSON], that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the 
bill (S. 453) to provide for the issue of circulating notes to na- 
tional banks. The Secretary will call the roll on agreeing to the 
motion. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. VANCE (when Mr. BUTLER’S name was called). The 
Senator from South Carolina |Mr. BUTLER] has been called home 
by a domestic affliction, and requested me to state that he is 
paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania |Mr. CAMERON]. 

Mr. CAMERON (when his name was called). I am paired 


with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER] on all ques- 
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tions during his absence. Not knowing how he would vote on 
this question, I will withhold my vote. I should vote ‘‘ yea” if 
he were here. 

Mr. CAREY (when his name was called). I am paired with | 
the junior Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Irpy]. If he were | 
present | should vote ‘‘ yea.” Ido not know how he would vote 
Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DoLPH]. If he were present I 
should vote “ nay.” 

r. FRYE (when Mr. HALE’s name wasealled). My colleague | 
[Mr. HAL] is absent, and is paired with the senior Senator from 
North Carolina <e . RANSOM]. If my colleague were here he 
would vot« “ye 

Mr. HARRIS. ‘when his name was called), Iam paired with 
the Senafor from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL], who is necesserily | 
absent. If ke were present I should vote ‘* yea.” 

Mr. SHERMAN (when his name was ealled). I wish to an- | 
nounce that my colleague [Mr. BRicE] is detained from the Sen- | 
ate by serious illness. I consider myself bound to pair with 
him upon # question on which I know we differ. As I do not | 
know how he vould vote on the pending question L will vote 
‘yea,’ and simply enter the notice of the absence of my col- 
league. 

Mr. VANCE (when his name was ealled). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Michigan|Mr. MCMILLAN]. If he were pres- | 
ent I shouid vote ‘** nay.’ 

‘he roll call was concluded. 
Mr. HARRIS. I am informed by the junior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. PRocToR] that his colleague| Mr. MORRILL] would 
vote ‘‘ yea,” and I therefore record my vote. I vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Vir. PUGH. I was requested by the Senator from Georgia | 
[Mv. COLQUITT] to state that he is paired with the Senator from | 
Low vor WILSON], and if present would vote ‘‘ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 40, nays 10; as follows: 


YEAS—W. 


’ McPherson, Smith, 
Black burn, Hansbrough, Manderson, Squire, 
Caffery, Harris, Mitchell, Oregon. Stockbridge, 
Chandler Hawley, Murphy, Turpie, 
Cullom, Higgins Pasco, Vilas, 
Davis, Hill, Perkins, Voorhees, 
Dixon, Hoar, Piatt, Walthall, 
Fauliner, Hunton, Proctor, Washburn, 
Fry Lindsay, Roach, White, Cal. 
Gorman, Lodge, Sherman, White, La. 


NAYS—10 


Allen, Call, Mills, Vest. 
Bate, Coke, Peffer, 
Berry, Martin, Pugh, 

NOT VOTING—35. 
Aldrich, Dolph, Jones, Nev. Quay, 
Brice Dubois, Kyle, Ransom, 
Butler, Gallinger, McMillan, Shoup, 
Camden, George, Mitchell, Wis, Stewart, 
Cameron, Gibson, Morgan, Teller, 
Carey, Gordon, Morrill, Vance, 
Coekrell, Hale Zalmer, Wilson, 
Colquitt, Irby, Pettigrew, Wolcott. 
Daniel, Jones, Ark. Power, 


Allison Gray, 


So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 
453) to provide for the issue of circulating notes to national 
banks, the pending question being on the amendment of Mr. 
COCKRELL to add to the bill the following as an additional sec- 
tion: 

SrcTiIon —, That, upon the delivery and surrender of any of the United 
States bonds known as the funded loan of 1891, continued at 2 per cent in- 
terest and payable at the option of the United States, by the holder and 
owner thereof to the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shail recetve, cancel, and destroy such bond or bonds, and shall issue 
and deliver in exchange and payment therefor an amount of United States 
lega!l-tender notes, commonly known as greenbacks, in the same form and 
words of said United States notes, equal in amount to the face value of such 
bond or bonds, with the acerued interest thereon. 


. STEWART. Mr. President, I shall have some sugges- 
eon to make upon this bill on a future occasion. I now rise to 
present a judicial precedent for the remarkable speech of the 
Senator from Indiana |Mr. VOORHEES}, which I think sustains 
his otherwise seemingly contradictory attitude. 

During the fifties, w vhen the slavery ‘agitation was at its height 
in California, a young man from Missouri brought to California, 
a free gant a negro slave by the name of Are hy. Some of 
on hy’s .wbolition ‘friends procured the issuance of a writ of 
habeas corpus for the purpose of securing for Archy his liberty. 
The case was finally taken before Judga Burnett, of the supreme 
court of Cali’ornia. 

The proceedings and decision are contained in the California 
Report which I now hold in my hand. tic case is entitled “ Ba 
arte Archy.” The learned judge wrote elaborate opinion, 
which is fully reported, in w ich he decide am & matter of law, 


that Archy wes entitled to his liberty. But he did no 
there. He considered what in the California parlance o} 
day was called the ‘‘raw equity” of the ease, und on th 
equity ” he found that the owner of Archy was a young 
feeble health; that he had brought the negro slave 
State in good faith and in ignorance of the law; and 
considerations he remanded the sluve back to his mist 
ease excited a great deal of interest on account of the 
question involved. 

Ned Marshall, Kentucky, then and now of Cal 
learning of the decision defended it in the stronges 
la inguage as a compromise between the two sections. 

‘The judge has given the law to the North and th 


| the South, and everybody ought to be satisfied.” [Lau 


The press See the State in numerous edito 
curred in the views of Mr. Marshall, namely, that the 
been given to the N North and the “ nigger ” to the South. 

W hy should anybody complain of the speech of my fri: 
Indiana? He has given his speech to the friends of si 
his vote to Lombard and Wall streets. Why should 
complain? Perhaps other authorities may be found in t 
to sustain the doctrine of the Senator from Indiana; 
Archy case is the only judicial decision which has come 
observation which is on ‘‘all fours” with the positio 
learned Senator. 

There is still another matter I wish to notice, which i 


| in the nature of a personal explanation. It has been stut 


and elsewhere that in a speech in 1874 I advocated 
standard. In 1874 a financial bill, which was pending, | 
for the organization of national gold banks. The peop| 
Pacific coast desired to organize on a coin basis, and t] 
willing to put up an investment of $20,000 for the circu! 
$100,000, instead of an investment of $10,000, as allowed 
rency banks. A bill was reported for that purpose by t 
man of the Committee on Finance, and it was composed 
sections. The first section read as follows: 

Associations may be organized in the manner prescribed by thi 
the purpose of issuing notes payable in gold; and upon the dey 
United States bonds be aring interest payable in gold with the Tre 
the United States, in the manner prescribed for other associatio: 
be lawful for the Comptroller of the Currency toissue tothe associa 
ing the deposit circulating notes of different denominations, | 
them of less than ®%, and not exceeding in amount 80 per cent of t) 
ofthe bonds deposited, which shall express the promise of the as 
pay them, upon presentation at the office at which they are issu 
coin of the United States, and shall be so redeemable. But no su 
tion shall have a circulation of more than one million of dollars 

The next section provided that— 

Every association organized under the preceding section shall 
keep on hand not less than 25 per cent of its outstanding circulat 
or silver coin of the United States; and shall receive at par in the 
of debts the gold notes of every other such association which at t 
such payment is redeeming its circulating notes in gold coin of t 
States, and shall be subject toall the provisions of this title: P7 
in applying the same to associations organized for issuing gol 
terms *‘lawful money" and “lawful money of the United Stat 
construed to mean gold or silver coin of the United States; ai 
lation of such association shall not be within the limitation of ci 
mentioned in this title. 


The bill was simply a proposition to issue a currency 
able in coin instead of agreenback. The notes were re 
in coin of either gold or silver. They were cilled go 
but they were redeemable in either goid or silver coin. 
the bill came up, I made some remarks in the Senate i 
i explained the desire of the people of the Pacific coast 
a specie basis. They were on a specie basis then. No: 
of the coinage of silver or the demonetization of silver 
volved in the proceeding. No mention was made 0 
nothing in the act or in the debate had any squint in 1 
tion. I will read my remarks. I then said: 

I do not rise to discuss this bill, but simply to say that I should 
the provision to permit banking on the gold basis adopted. I think 
be effectual on the Pagific coast. I believe men would undertals 
banks on the gold basis there. [ believe that is the opinion of 
conversant With the question on that coast. I believe a great man 
there are anxious for an opportunity to make this experiment. ‘ 
banking on a specie basis and issuing paper, there must be mu 
paper than there is of gold. or the paper circulation amounts | 
That depends upon the confidence the community has in the circu 
dium as a matter of course. Thegold basis, as { understand, will a 
affect itany way. It can be sustained in any coufttry only so long 
dence can be a up in the ability of the banking establishments ' 

I have no doubt if the business men of California, Nevada, and OT 
dertake to proceed to establish banks on a golj basis they will 
float a large amount of these gold notes among the people as a ¢ 
medium. They will not be in the hands of brokers in New York 
very discreet. and will not go beyond their capacity. They can fi 
and 1 think they will relieve a portion of the gold that might fi 
They can certé Ainly float some. I have great confidence that tl 
attempt to float more than they can conveniently, so as not to em 
us. I think they ought to have an opportunity to try that experim: 

Lam very confident thatthey will not go into it rashly, because ' 
very much attached to a sound currency. I donot think they wil! 
rash and float more than can be floated with safety. I think som« 
floated, and if it can be done elsewhere the experiment there wi! 
harm. I do not think there is any danger of its being abused ordom 
Iam very anxious that they should have an opportunity to try the 
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met 1d see if they cam float some of these notes. It will be for the con 
a }ofthe community. I believe there will be great confidence th 
4y i note ured Inthe mode that national-bank notes are secured, wit! 
per cent of notes issued and 100 per cent of bonds behind them. 
< there would be great contidence in such notes, and there would be 
. tion on the part of the community t ( It might work a 
“i Aea f cood There is no general dispositi H fle e 
‘ hecurrency at present and there has not been; but ther 
< ng in favor of trying this experim and as Ican see no 
. xiueed by it, Lshould like the people to have that 
: . ’ 1 . 
objeet was to adopt a national-bank system and i 
es by depositing bonds and receiving 80 per cent « 
The notes were redeemable in gold or silver coin, 
erence to any distinction, nobody at that time knew of any 





tion between gold and silver, and noallusion was made to 
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uniortunately so. L made 





" speeches againstit. It was a great disadvantage to the 
Pacific coast, because people from the East would not go ther 









d stand the discount; it absolutely kept out immigration 
Imost all travel for fifteen years while the differenc 

‘ en the money of the East and California remained. The 

0 sis was established. Iwas willing at the time they should 

‘y the experiment of issuing currency on a sper ie basis. That 

3 all there was of it. If my critics would make thes ume effort 






toinform themselves with regard to the silver . estion that 
they do to misrepresent me, they would advocate free coinage. 
, they would at all events be better able to conceal their 











gvnorance. 


‘AULKNER. Mr. Pre 


own | 





ident, it is not my purpose in ris 
ine at this time to detain the Senate bya discussion a the policy 
an sdom of the national binksand their origin, or the policy 

isdom of extending the their life. | a not 






time of think 










either of those questions is involved in the discussion of 
this bill. 

[am heartily in favor of the relief which is proposed to be 
given by the bill as reported by the committee, and only desire 
to iin some information in reference to the amendment sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Missouri|Mr.COCKRELL]. I think, 
unless it can be demonstrated before the adoption of the amend- 
ment that the relief it will afford will be immediate and con- 
side , the precedent which it will establish is one which 
sho ild not be established. 





sire is as to whether I am correctin 
$25,000,000 of those 2 per 
5.000.000, $21,300,000 are 


rhe information I first d: 
the understanding that there is about 
cent bonds outstanding, and of that $2 








those bonds which could be surrendered 
to the Government and upon which the Treasury notes provided 
for in the amendment could be issued. 
If that isa correct statement of the condition 
cent bonds, [ can not see the advisability of 
legislation as is contemplated by the amendment 
ose of procuring an additional circulation of in 
other words, I can not appreciate those high business qua it 3 
in t e propos ition suggeste d by the Senator from Missouri which 
Ww thange « present demand of the Government as to the p 

ment of Rens obligations into a demand at any time by 
editor for gold out of the Treasury, which would be the resu 

issue of these notes. 

[amin favor of the bill as presented by th 
ce, and I am also warmly in favor of th e an 
- to the bill by the Senator from Maryland | 


and a half millions of 
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Der » | think it is a W ise provision. Lf we are now to; ive 
ad ion: il privileges to these banks, we should also impose some 
rest ions which are not now imposed, to limit the right to 
ret > the ir circulation to the amount stated in the amendment 
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=» Submitted by him. With that exception, lam opposed to the 
pending bill being delayed by adding a number of amendments 
to it and discussing them, for the simple reason that if there is 









aS promptly as possible upon these amendments. 

_4am in favor of it for the additional reason that it does spread 
the circulation throughout the entire country. It would give 

to the national banks of my State, on the amount of bonds al- 

ready deposited in the Treatury by them to secure circulation, 
not less than from $70,000 to $80,000. Im the financial condition 
of the industrial enterprises of ‘that State it is very important 
to geteven thatsmall amount of currency. 


iknow the faet that, unless we relieve this situation as promptly 










already filed with the Secretary of the Treasury, with a view of | 
securing circulation for national banks. Under the first section | 
of this bill that amount of circulation would be increased to the | 
extent of about $2,000,000, so that it would leave only about two 


entering into such | 
simply for the 


¥y a 


LbD- 


MAN I, |} 


— #abything in the bill, if there is any benefit we can derive from | 
its passage, it is an immediate benefit and no other. 2 would 
suggest, unless the purpose is delay, that we try to reach a vote 





as possible in th State of West Virginia—a State which d n 
the last t 3h [ suppose, progressed in it dus 
pros t vy than any State either in the ¢ 
Western, or the | ste ec Lions Oo. O r t Repu 
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ing in the market at 95 cents on the ¢ 
is to alilowa$ bond to be deposite ind S100 of e 
out, to be loaned by the national banks to t \ 
United § and at the same time the nationa sd ; 
per cent interest upon the bonds 

My proposition to exchange f the ‘ 
weeks, il ire desire ve tot t 
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The PRESLDING OFFICER } tY i e 1) 
the Senato om Missouri yiel itot e Senato ni 
Mr. COCKRELL. Inamoment. There is plenty of 
full and fair discussion of this question. 
tead of continuing a bond-bearing int 
peo] of th Unit L States $25,000, 00 of fu e 
vhich can be used as money in the payment of t 
obligation of the coun ry. Loucan not issues ( i 
q 31 1is whetl rthe people shall have fu be o ul- Lee p n 
in lieu of those nds, or whether the nati ul : 
permitted to retain these bonds, issue dolla 
$500,000 out of the tax-payers of this counta y l 
whether money shall only go to the people percolati 
the power of the national banks. 
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Mr. COCKRELL. Does not the Senator know how many bonds | world, by making the distinct provision that customs 


we owe ? 

Mr. FAULKNER. Yes. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Why, then, does he talk about some other 
bond. This is the only bond the Government has any right to 
tender payment for; itis the only bond that does not command a 
premium of 12 per cent. Does the Senator want to go into the 
marketand undertake to buy bonds at 12 per cent premium—for 
they are worth that, except$64,000,000 of Pacific Railroad bonds, 
and some of them are due in 1895. They are selling at 103 on 
the dollar, and they are drawing 6 per cent interest; but they 
can not be paid now. We have no right to call them in for pay- 
ment because they are not due, while the 2 per cent bonds are 
now due. 

If we issue this kind of money we shall save to the taxpayers 
of the United States $500,000 a year, we shall have extinguished 
an interest-bearing indebtedness of $25,000,000, and give to the 
people of the country more full legal-tender money than they 
would get by the bill as it now stands. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I ask the Senator whether, as it is legis- 
lation that we need in order to secure circulation, we could not 
make the same proposition as to the other bonds—carry out the 
principle which governed the last Administration and the pres- 
ent—and pay off those bonds by the voluntary act of the holders 
of them at an amount which would justify the Government 
looking to the future redemption of those bonds? 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is another question, which does not 
come up on this, but which may come up before this bill is dis- 
posed of. It does not, however, arise now. I hope the Senator 
will support it when it comes up. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Ishall wait until the Senator gets through. 

Mr.COCKRELL. Iam ready to stop at any time. I want to 
get light on this question. I want to know why it is that Sena- 
tors are objecting to paying off $25,000,000 of bonds and substi- 
tuting for them a noninterest bearing obligation. 

Mr. HAWLEY. .I will tell the Senator as plainly as I can, 
he would save money by buying at market rates the four-and-a- 
half per cent. bonds, and he would get a better reduction of in- 
terest in that way than by buying the two per cent bonds, would 
he not? The premium is not extravagant upon the four-and-a- 
half per cent bonds. If his object is te reduce interest, let him 
buy the bonds which bear a high rate of interest and are low 
priced in the market. 

I am troubled by another thing. I do not understand exactly 
what the Senator means by giving out legal tenders for 2 per 
cent bonds. Have we got$25,000,000 in surplus revenue this year 
to apply to our bonded debt? I want to know whether we have 
a surplus revenue. I understand it is the other way, that there 
is likely to be a deficit; and the Senator proposes to print an ad- 
ditional sum of legal tenders. Is that it’ 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is it exactly; a new issue of $25,000,- 
060 of legal-tender notes, precisely as the present United States 
notes have been issued. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The Senator proposes to violate the policy 
of the Government for thirty years in the matter of its debt and 
to*issue a forced loan, oonpellion the holders of these bonds to 
take a note without interest. Whatever bonds are offered, as I 
understand, are to be taken by the Treasury. The Treasury is 
then to pay in that way for whadever is brought there by the 
banks for their circulation. It is perfectly obvious that the 
Senator is proposing to change a debt payable at the will of the 
Government at the low rate of 2 per cent for a demand note. 

There are a good many of us who have had a little experience in 
changing loans in the last few months. I had a little affair of 
that kind to negotiate, but I did not attempt to change my long 
note for-a demand note; but that is exactly what the Senator de- 
signs to do. 

These $25,000,000 of legal-tenders are presentable the day they 
are issued to these bondholders for gold at the Treasury, if the 
demand it. The Senator is departing from the absolutely uni- 
form policy of the Government in the matter of these legal-ten- 
ders, They were issued during the waras a war necessity; they 
were payable in gold, and unquestionably the world would not 
otherwise have touched them. They were receivable for all 
Government indebtedness, except customs duties. That seems 
to have troubled some Senators, and I am not sure but the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] was bothered 
about it; and thought it was a discrimination. 

The reason for it was perfectly obvious. The reason was 
founded upon absolute necessity; the reason was patriotic. We 
could not have borrowed of the worid the money on our bonds 
without making the world believe that they were payable in 
gold. That is an incontrovertible fact. No mere promise of 
ours that we would get the gold at some time when the bonds 
were to be paid would have been of any use. We showed the 
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must be paid in gold, that we would have the interest »: 
ana would probably be ready to pay the principal in gold 
time. 

I will not attempt to run over the Supreme Court decisio: 
the upshot of it was thit when the war was over the Su) 
Court decided that the issuing in war times of legal tende 
all right, but that it was not legal in time of peace. That j 
substance of the decision, that it wasa matter in the discret i 
a great government to issue in war times a forced loan in | 
of that kind. 

The Government did adopt, and steadily pursued for ye r 
policy of reducing the volume of the greenbacks or legal t: 
and when we came to the famous resumption act this pro 
was inserted: 


And whenever, and so often, as circulating notes shall be issued 
such banking association, so increasing its capita! or circulating 
so newly organized as aforesaid, it shall be the duty of Secreta: 
Treasury to redeem the legal-tender United States notes in exces 
$300,000,000, to the amount of 80 per cent of the sum of national ba 
so issued to any such banking association as aforesaid and to conti 
redemption as such circulating notes are issued until there shal) ' 
standing the sum of $300,000,000 of such legal-tender United States notes 
no more. 


That is to say, in extending the circulation of the co 
$100, we were at the same time reducing $80 by cancelin 
tenders in pursuance of the steady and wise policy of the Govern- 
ment to pay off those notes, given in war times under great stres 

Public sentiment finally said, ‘‘we will not reduce thos: 
tenders any more at present; the people like them, and 
stop reducing them.” 

The clause which I have just read in the resumption act 
repealed by public act No. 65, approved March 31, 1878. 

In 1878 the greenbacks had got down to $347,000,000. ry: 
body says $346,000,000, but it is $347,681,016, and there they have 
stayed to a dollar and a cent ever since. 

Mr, TELLER. A million of them were burned at Chicayo 

Mr. HAWLEY. It issaid $1,000,000 of them were destroyed 
at Chicago, but their owners could not prove it. There the 
have stayed from that time until this, and outside of ali th 
kite-flying and imaginary financiers we have from all pir'ts of 
the West, and some from the East also, the first distinct 
respectable proposition to go back to a supposed necessit 
condition and force upon the country a legal-tender bill, « 
loan to change a 2 per cent loan of $25,000,00), payable 
pleasure of the Government, to $25,000,000 of newly-prir 
per money, not in war times, and in defiance and entire | 
of thirty years’ policy of the Government. That is w 
proposition of the Senator is. We might just as well p: 
other kind of notes. 

I asked the Senator the other day a question about wha 
to come next, and he said it was time enough for that. 
the question was there and then, and it is right here no\ 
are simply drifting along to a time when it will be th: 
be patriotic and wise finance to comfort the people wit 
larged paper circulation and an immense debt. We w 
this question argued within two years. We are going 
cuss fiat money, and this is the respectable leading ste 
direction of a fiat-money discussion. We have no surp 
nue, and no excuse whatever for reducing our bonded dc 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I have been intereste 
discussion and enlightened by the suggestions made by t! 
tor from West Virginia |[Mr. FAULKNER], as also those | 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr.COCKRELL]. I underst 
Senators to have the object of enlarging the circulating 
of our country, which is just now in a state of congestio 

The Senator from West Virginia calls attenticn to ' 
that about twenty-one and a half millions of 2 per cent bo 
now owned by national banks, upon which currency has 
been received by them to the extent of 90 per cent. I! 

10 per cent, of course that will give an additional curr 
two and a half millions, as stated by the Senator. 

Mr. PLATT. How much? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Twomillion one hundred thousand « 

Mr. ALLISON. I am speaking nowof the addendum p 
by the Senator from Missouri. Under the plan of the o 
bill, as reported by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Voor 
and so well sustained by him to-day, the additional curr! 
this $21,000,000 will be about two and a half millions. 

The Senator from Missouri, as I understand, proposes ‘0 
stitute in lieu of that a proposition that the holders 0! | 
per cent bonds shall present them to the Treasury and 5 
greenbacks. There is only one way whereby that can be (one 
under existing law, and that is for them to surrender thes 
to the Comptroller of the Currency and deposit 90 per ce"! 
the value of those bonds in greenbacks for the redem) 
the notes. 


So the process of the Senator from Missouri will only result 
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in enlarging the currency, at the best, about two millions end a 
half, or perhaps three million dollars, and will subject all the 
national banks, which are scattered about in every part of the 
country, holding here $100,000 and there $50,000, to a disarrange- 
ment of their entire business, in order to get out two or three 
million dollars more of currency. 
Washington, deposit their bonds, and then go to another part 
of the Treasury, get out the greenbacks, and redeposit them 
there, where they must be held naturally and logically for the 
redemption of these notes. 

In view of the suggestion made by the Senator from Connecti- 
cut |Mr. HAWLEY], that here is a great question of public policy, 
whether or not we shall at this moment, in this stress, prop- 
erly delineated by the Senator from West Virginia, give imme- 














proposes to establish a new policy, which has not been seriously 
suggested, or at least has not been supported since war times, 
which would disarrange the existing situation of the national 
banks who hold'‘the 2 per cent bonds. 

[ submit to my friend from Missouri—and I have high respect 
and regard for him and for the suggestions he makes—that the 
game is not worth the candle at this time. At some time here- 
after when we get into a debate as to what shall be the future 
currency of our country, whether it shall be greenbacks or na- 
tional-bank notes or State bank notes, or all of them, I think it 
will be a proper and legitimate subject of discussion for us to 
divide up and debate this question; but it seems to me that in 
the great pressure which now exists, my friend from Missouri 
ought to be persuaded—and so far asI can I wish to persuade 
him—to withdraw this impediment which we now find to the 
relief proposed, in order that we may get a vote upon the main 
question, especially as that which he proposes is but a little 
drop in the bucket, to the extent, at most, of a few million dol- 
lars, and which will be absorbed in asingle day in the city of 
New York or elsewhere. 

Letus give this substantial relief for the present, and after- 
wards discuss the question of what shall be the currency of this 
country. 
thoroughly debated; but I think it would be wiser and better 



















tion more at large than we possibly can now, if we are to relieve 
the distress which all seem to agree exists at this time. 
Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, I knew the Senator could 







a smile. When the Senator talked about the national banks 
having to redeem their bonds, and all this and that, and put into 
the Treasury 90 per centofthe amount which must remain there 
just as if that amount was to be retired, he turned his back and 
pleasantly smiled. 

Mr. ALLISON. I did not distinctly say that they must re- 
main there, because I know perfectly well the law of 1890: I sub- 
mit that they come into the consideration of the Treasury as a 
part of the present debt of the Government, and therefore must 
remain in great part. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Ifthe Senator will examine his words in 
the RECORD, he will see the impression was evidently left upon 
the minds of the Senate that this money went into the Treasury 
and stayed there. The act knownasthe Sherman act found 
$55,000,000 of bank-note redemption money in the Treasury, 
and turned it all over into the Treasury. 
rate fund, not a part of the assets of the Treasury. 



















of 
will pay it.” 
That was practically that law. 








oe present the notes we will redeem them.” 
$20,000,000 of them outstanding on the 31st of July. 





come from it. 






August by the last financial debt statement: 


Gold reserve, 899,202,933. 
Net cash balance, $18,684,634.57. 
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They will have to come to | 


diate relief, the Senator from Misscuri, for the sake of adding | 
two or three millions to the currency which is in circulation, 


| admit that is a great question, and I want to see it | 


for us to postpone that discussion until we can reach the ques- | 


not look me in the eye and make the statement he did without | 


[t was there a sepa- 
Then it was 
that every Senator on the other side, inclnding the Senator 
from Connecticut[Mr. HAWLEY]and the Senator from Iowa| Mr. 
ALLISON], headed by the distinguished leader from Ohio [Mr. 
SHERMAN], came in solid phalanx, and said to the national-bank 
creditors, the holders of these bank notes, ‘‘We, the people of 
the United States, are above suspicion in our standing finan- 
cially; we will embezzle, we will convert to our own use $55,000,000 
— trust fund, and when you want it, come to us and we 


We put into our own pockets | 
the whole amountof it and said to the holders of these $55,000,000 | 
of national-bank notes, ‘* we, the United States, will use this $55.- 
000,000, we will prevent a deficit under this Administration, and 
There were 
If my amend- 
ment becomes a law they will be covered into the Treasury and 
added to the surplus in the Treasury and a double benefit will 


Let us see what the surplus in the Treasury was on the Ist of 


If the old form of debt statement had been observed there 
would have been a deficit of over $2,000,000, because the $20,364,- 
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878.25 of national-bank note redemption fund would have been 
deducted from it, and that would not have been considered 
My amendment is a simple proposition. It authorizes the is- 
sue of $25,000,000 of legal-tender United States notes to be ex- 
| changed for that amount of interest-bearing 2 per cent bonds, 
the bonds to be canceled. The taxpayer is saved thereby %500,- 
000 a year, $25,000,000 will be added to the circulation of the coun 
try permanently ,and $20,000,000 added to the surplus in the Treas- 
ury; yet the Senator from Connecticutsays we are departing from 
the established policy of the Government, and he quotes t LW 
of 1878, which was passed in this body at my instance, prohibiting 


the further contraction of greenback circulation, and holding it 
stationary at that sum. 

My good friend from Connecticut, I think, ought to remember 
his own deeds. He opposed the issue of Treasury notes and op- 
posed the issue of greenbacks. Oh, what a horrible cri it 
would be, now, in the estimation of the Senator from Connecticut, 
in the year of our Lord 1893, when the country is in ruin bee 
there is not money enough in it to issue $25,010,000 of green- 
backs, but in 1890, not three years ago, the distinguished Sena- 
tor voted to issue over $100,000,000 in United States Treasury 
notes. 

Mr. HAWLEY. With the precious metals behind them. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Oh, no; not with silver coin behind them, 
but with bullion, a mere commodity, merchandise; no better 
than wheat. The Senator then voted for issuing United States 
Treasury notes, payable in coin, for the purchase of 4,500,000 


noe 


Luse 


ounces of silver bullion every month in the year. It was not a 
| crime then, but now it is a crime when we ask to issue $25,100,000 
| of noninterest-bearing legal-tender notes for the extinguishment 


of an obligation of $25,000,000 which bears interest ‘Then there 
| was no harm in it. 

| Mr. CAREY. Will the Senator from Missouri please answer 
| the question how he proposes to redeem these new notes? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Redeem them! Just as we redeemed the 
346,000,000 of greenbacks outstanding, which no man, woman, 
or child wants to have redeemed, or would have redeemed. 

Mr. CAREY. Does the Senator propose to increase the 
reserve? 
| Mr. COCKRELL. There is enough gold inthe Treasury now; 
an abundance. Who has ever presented any greenback for re- 

demption? 
| Mr. CAREY. 
| gold. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I beg the Senator’s pardon. Silvercertif- 
icates are being taken asquickly as gold; silver dollars are being 
taken as quicklyas gold dollars. The Senator has not heard of a 
man, woman, or child on this earth demanding one specified 
kind of money in preference to another, unless it be some gold 
shark and Shylock in New York. and applause in 
the galleries. ! 

The PRESIDING 
the galleries. 

Mr. CARI:Y. I should like to ask the Senator to consider 
whether it would not be entirely proper to have such legisla- 
tion as would protect this Government against sharks in case of 
emergency? 

Mr. COCKRELL. There is no danger. The gold reserve 
can not be exhausted. They have tried it, they have moved 
heaven and earth to exhaust it, and they ran it down to $89,- 
000,000, but now it has gone back, 

Mr. CAREY. Does the Senator know what has driven 
back? 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Sherman law, as a matter of course, 
your law, the law you are turning somersaults to get repealed. 
Your friends say it drove the gold out of thecountry. Now itis 
bringing it back. If it drove the gold out of the country, it has 
brought it back. 

Mr. CAREY. How does the Senator know that? 

Mr. COCKRELL. How does the Senator know it drove gold 
out of the country? He knows the Sherman law drove gold out 
and in the same way it has brought it back, because conditions 
have not changed. 

Mr. CAREY. I wish to ask the Senator from 
is bringing the gold back to this country? 

Mr. COCKRELL. The same law under which it went out. 

Mr. CAREY. Asan actual fact—there is no use to be dishon- 
est about it—the gold which is being brought back to this coun- 
try is being bought and brought back by the bankers of this 
country, who are loaning their securities in order to obtain it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. How was it taken out? Did we give it 
away? Does the Senator pretend to say that the people of the 
United States gave away their gold and it went to Europe? Did 
not somebody buy it? 

Mr. CAREY. No one suggested that the United States gave 
it away. 


gold 


That kind of money is being presented to get 


| Laughter 
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Mr. COCKRELL. Then why does the Senator say the gold 
has been bought and brought back here if it was not bought in 


the first place to be taken from here? 

Mr. CAREY. I say the gold was shipped out of this country 
and it is now being shipped back, for the simple reason that the 
bonks of this country are taking their best securities, sending 
them abroad, and getting loans on those securities. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The English banks were doing the same 
thing when they took the gold awayfromhere. Itis the differ- 
ence between tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee. Precisely the same 


cause which took the gold out of the United States is bringing 
it back. The Senator says it is the Sherman law. I say that if 
it was the Sherman law that took the gold out, the Sherman 
law has brought it back. 

Mr. CAREY. I never said anything about the Sherman law. 
I have not mentioned the Sherman law. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I mean those who hold the same view the 
Senator does. 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator from Missouri allow me 
to say a word for the benefit of the Senator from Wyoming ? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. In the spring of 1891 seventy-odd millions of 
gold went out of this country in four months. I have the au- 
thority of the Treasury Department for saying that every dollar 
of it, except $9,000,000, went out at a premium, which was paid 
in the city of New York. If the Senator will take the pains to 
lock and see when the gold was going out last March and April, 
and during last winter, he will find that during all that time, or 
practically all that time, it went out when the rates of exchange 
were such that it is morally certain a premium was then paid on 
it. So, if it is being bought now and coming back, it is coming 
back under the same law, under the same rule, and under the 
same conditions that it went abroad. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, Iam astonished, I confess 
frankly, when the Senator from Wyoming talks about people 
wanting gold. Does the Senator not know that gold has been 
taken to the Treasury by people who beg to get silver for it? 

Mr. CAREY. Ido notdeny that that has been done. The 
Secretary of the Treasury has so reported. But I should now 
like to ask the Senator from Missouri how it was that at the 
close of the last session the then prospective Secretary of the 
Treasury was in a stampede, and the whole Democratic party 
was in a stampede, to increase the holdings in the Treasury of 
the United States so far as gold was concerned?_ 

Mr. COCKRELL. That was only a prolongation of the fear 
which had existed under the Republican Administration. It 
was the shadow extending over it. 

Mr. CAREY. Notso. That was instigated by the incoming 
Administration. The Senator’s party changed about on it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Here is the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury of August 17, 1893, showing that gold was brought to 
the Treasury and offered there for silver. This is not the first 
time in the history of this country where gold—the precious, 
cowardly gold—has been brought to the Treasury in exchange 
for silver. In 1882 and 1883, either seventy-eight or eighty-four 
millions—I am not certain which—— 

Mr. TELLER. In 1880 and 1881, commencing in November, 
1880, and running on. 

Mr. COCKRELL. In 1881 about $80,000,000 of gold were de- 
posited in the Treasury to be exchanged for silver certificates, 
and that process was continued until the Treasury refused to 
take any more, justas the present Secretary refused to take gold 
and give out silver. 

Mr. President, the people of the United States know that their 
greenbacks are money, that they are perfectly good, that they 
are as good as gold, as good assilver, as good as anything on this 
earth. Nobody is afraid of them; nobody is going to take them 
to _ Treasury and present them for redemption in order to get 
goid. 

Nobody but a few speculators, who might get together in New 
York, would attempt such a thing as that. Then, if our Secre- 
tary of the Treasury does what is done by the secretary of the 
treasury of every nation on earth which has gold and silver 
and where silver is a full legal tender, when notes are brought 
to the Treasury in order to produce a contraction and a panic, 
shovel out legal-tender silver dollars to them, there never will 
be any trouble. 

it was the coinage of the standard silver dollar in 1878 which 
made resumption a fixed fact beyond any question. There was 
not then gold enough in this country to have prevented a corner 
being made on it and taking it all out of the Treasury. But 
when the silver dollars were coined and placed there they were 
the watch~dogs of the yellow cowardly metal that was back in 
the rear; and it was known that ifa run wasmade toexhaust the 
gold and create a premium upon it that they might speculate off 
of the wreck and ruin of the masses of the people, that the silver 
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would be paid out to them, because we had just then declared j 
a full legal tender for everything. 

It has remained there and it has made a run upon the Trea: 
in greenbacks impossible. As long as legal-tendersilver rem: i 
there, there is no danger of a run upon the Treasury. It is 
merest imagination; it is a baseless fabric; there is no possibi 
ofit. Noman will doit; no combination of men willdoit. N 
we come to the simple proposition, and it is not a new th 
The Senator from Connecticut has eased his conscience hi 
fore by voting for hundreds of millions of United States Tr 
ury notes; and these are just as good. 

Mr. CAREY. Will the Senator from Missouri allow 1 
ask him another question? 

Mr. COCKRELL. With pleasure. 

Mr. CAREY. I understood the Senator to saya few mom 
ago that the Government has no right to make any offer for 
of these bonds except the extended bonds. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Oh, no; I did not say it has no rig! 
make any offer. 

Mr. CAREY. The Senator used the term—— 

Mr. COCKRELL. Practically we have no right, becau 
might be compulsion. But these bonds are now. redeemable 
our option, and I think it is but just and right that we sh 
let the holders of the bonds have the greenbacks, add twen 
odd million to the surplus in the Treasury, save $500,000 
terest every year, and wipe out $25,000,000 of bonded inde! 


ness. 

Mr.CAREY. Iwish toask the Senator whether he would c 
sider it advisable to pass a law permitting the Secretary of 
Treasury to redeem in greenbacks any of the interest-bea: 
bonds of the United States if they are presented; not to con 
the holder—I do not claim that we have any right to do th 
but if they are offered to the Secretary of the Treasury would 
the Senator consider it advisable to permit the Treasury Dep 
ment to redeem them in greenbacks? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Iam glad the Senator has asked that q 
tion. Yes; we have outstanding now $559,605,250 of 4 per « 
bonds, maturing in 1907. If I had my way, I would pass a law 

roviding that the holders of those Sends might come to 
reasury and surrender them, and receive dollar for dollar « 
the face value and the interest accrued up to that time, when 
they would make a deposit of a percentage of gold with the b 
to form a reserve. 

Mr. CAREY. My friend from Missouri upsets his whole argu: 
ment now. Only a moment ago he said that wedid not need 
more gold and do not want it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I do not think it is needed at all. 

Mr. CAREY. Now, the Senator says—— 

Mr. COCKRELL. Waitamoment. I donotthink itis need 
but just to stop the senseless how! that would come up from g 
monometatlists I would provide for an increase of the reser) 

Mr. CAREY. Then it is necessary. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Not that it is needed, but simply to c! 
such distinguished gentlemen as my friends from trying to 
the people of this country. That would be the only reason in 
the world why I would doit. There is no necessity for it. ‘| 
people would keep that $559,000,000 of currency legal tenders in 
circulation,and keep it at par with gold—there is no doubt about 
that—upon our present gold basis. I have nota particle of ( 
about it. But in order to allay the idle apprehension and 
night dreams of my distinguished friend from Wyoming and ™) 
friend from Ohio I would provide an additional reserve. 

Mr. CAREY. Howmuch percentage would the Senator | 
vide? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I should think from 15 to 20 per cent. 

Mr. CAREY. Why does not the Senator require from |- 
20 per cent on this other class of bonds? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Because we have already gota greater | 
centage. We have got nearly 30 per cent already. 

Mr. CAREY. Does the Senator mean to say that we hav 
per cent of gold to redeem the outstanding greenbacks and ot 
circulation of this country? 

Mr. COCKRELL. On $100,000,000 how much is the perc 
now? 

Mr. CAREY. We have about 4 per cent of actual gold. 
Mr. COCKRELL. My good friend is a great mathematic! 
What is the per cent of $100,000,000 gold on $346,000,000 of gre 
backs? If it isnot more than 4 per cent I have forgotten ! 
arithmetic. That may be Wyoming arithmetic, but itis not « 

Ray. pt and > lause in the galleries. ] ; 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheSenator from Missouri » 


suspend a moment. Itis the duty of the Chair to notify oc 
pants of the galleries that no applause is permitted. If it is 
ponte the Chair will direct the galleries to be cleared. Thc 

hair hopes it will not be necessary to call attention to it agai. 
The Senator from Missouri will proceed. 
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Mr. COCKRELL. Unless some of my friends want to cate- 








chiso me a little further, I do not know that I have anything Lieut. ¢ Cacwon 8 1 ER Te a ee 
more to say justnow. I have stated the mattér fully, I think. ere . we sie en an ay 4 . 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. Maj. Amos Stickney to be lieut lon l 
Mr. GORMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- | 4° 

ideration of executive business 3 to | LSUO, V 

e motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to tl 

yration of executive business. After thirteen minutes 2 S 

spel tin executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 | Vice Pur pro! 

+k and 7 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-mor- a = t 

, Wednesday, August 23, 1893, at 12 o’clock m. ROW; | moages, promot 
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APPRAISI » Vi avh A MAN LILO Dee 1009 : ' 7 er ne es 
Walter H. Bunn, of New York, to be appraiser of merchan- + Aho tape « Claaela ee th Cn Oo 
di r the district of New York, in the State of New York, to} ,... : bay ee sh esac : 
l M ville W. Coop rr, re 31971 ed. 4 : ; ro . rT) Re 7 ' No ae 
ASSISTANT APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. tain. Ju 5, 189 Lebo, Tenth C 
.. Loper Baird, of Pennsylvania, to be assistant appraiser of | 5 1 aie. 4 
handise in the district of Philadelphia, in the State of | lieutenant, Ay 15, 1893, vi ¥ 
Pennsylvania, to succeed William Gaw, jr., removed. moted. ; F 
COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. : a imund S. \ t Bs t 
ames T. Kilbreth, of New York, to be collector of customs | -; wr : ; 
e district of New York, in the State of New York, to suc- oe 1 Lieut. William H. H d Cavalry ) 
ceed Francis Hendricks, resigned. , nt. July 21. 1892. vice Clark, Tenth Cavalry. ds 
George S. Weed, of New York, to be collector of customs for | ~q\.0.) Piout. James E. Nolan. Fourth Caval to ba first 
the district of Champlain, in the State of New York, to succeed | ;;., 96 1893. vice Read. Tenth Cave a een 
Stephen Moffitt, removed. ; a er eee an - 
SUPERINTENDENT OF MINT, NEW ORLEANS. A 
Overton Cade, of Louisiana, to be superintendent of the United First Lieut. Charles Humphreys. Third Artillery. to be cap- 
States mint at New Orleans, in the State of Louisiana, to suc- | , in. June 1893. vice Knower, Third Artillery, ret a from 
ceed Andrew W. Smyth, removed. | active sert ; 
ASSAYER OF THE MINT, NEW ORLEANS. Second Lieut. Richmond P. Davis, Seeond Artillery, to 1 t 
R. L. Schroeder, of Louisiana, to be assayer of the mint of the | lieuten: Mareh 23, 1893, vies Towers, Second Artill de- 
United States at New Orleans, in the State of Louisiana, to suc- | cea ed. = i 
ceed Frank F. Claussen, removed. | Second Lieut. George O. Squ \ y, to be first 
| lieutenant, June 30, 1893, vice Humphreys, Third Art , pro- 






MELTER AND REFINER OF THE MINT, NEW ORLEANS. 
Lewis Guion, of Louisiana, to be melter and refiner of the mint 
of the United States at New Orleans, in the State of Louisiana, 


m¢ ted. 





injantry arm. 





to succeed J. Cecil Legaré, removed Lieut.-Col. Robert H. Hall, Sixth Infantry, to be c lonel, May 
18, 1898, vice Carlin, Fourth Infantry, appointed brigadier-gen- 


COINER OF THE MINT, NEW ORLEANS. ; i ayes 

eral. 
H. Gibbs Morgan, of Louisiana, to becoiner ofthe mintofthe| Maj. Harry C. 
nited States at New Orleans, in the State of Louisiana, to suc- | eolone!l, May 18, 









; Seventeenth Infantry, to be lieutenant 
l ’ ice Hall, Sixth Infantry, promoted 
ceed Arsemus R. Burkdoll, removed. | Capt. Willian ©, Fourth Infantry, to be major, May 
COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 18, 1893, ¥ ice Egbert, Seventeenth Inf intry, pre mote d. 
Re ; : / . First Lieut. Henry E. Robinson, Fourth Infantry, to be cap- 

William H. Doyle, of Pennsylvania, to becollector of internal | tain, April 4, 1893, vice Neide, Fourth Infantry, retired from 
revenue for the first district of Pennsylvania, to succeed Wil- | active service. : 
liam H. Brooks, removed. . a > First Lieut. William W. Wotherspoon, Twelfth Infantry, to 

Edward P. Kearns, of I ennsylvania, to be collector of internal | po o yptain, April 28, 1898, vice Hurst, Twelfth Infantry, r tired 
revenue for the twenty-third district of Pennsylvania, to suc- | trom active service. : 
ceed George W. Miller, resigned. First Lieut. Charles W. Mason, Fourth Infantry, to be cap- 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. tain, May 18, 1893, vice Bisbee, Fourth Infantry, promote ! 
* ‘ First Lieut. Arthur Williams, regimental quartermaster 
General officer. Infantry, to be captain, May 18, 1893, vice Thompson, T! 

Col. William P. Carlin, Fourth Infantry, to be brigadier-gen- | fantry, retired from active service. 

eral, May 17, 1893, vice Carr, retired from active service. First Lieut. Stephen Y. Seyburn, Tenth Infantry, to be cap- 
Medical Department. tain, May 19, 1893, vice Stiles, Tenth Infantry, retired from 
active service. 

First Lieut. Edmund K. Webster, regim 
Second Infantry, to be captain, July 26, 1893, viee Ames, Second 
Infantry, retired from active servi 

Second Lieut. Frederick C. Kimb 
lieutenant, April 4, 1893, vice Robinson, Fourth Infantry 
moted. 

Second Lieut. Frank L. Winn, First Infantry, to be first lieu- 
tenant, April 28, 1893, vice Von Schrader, Twelfth Infantry, 
appointed assistant quartermaster. 

Second Lieut. Charles C. Ballou, Sixteenth Infantry, t first 


} 
| 
lieutenant, April 28, 1893, vice Wotherspoon, Twelfth Infantry, 




















t 


Lieut. Col. George M. Sternberg, Deputy Surgeon-General, 
to be Surgeon-General, with the rank of brigadier-general, May 
30, 1893, vice Sutherland, retired from active service. 

Pay Department. 

Capt. William H. Hamner, Twentieth Infantry, tobe paymas- 
er, with the rank of major, May 17,1893, vice Candee, promoted. 

Quartermaster’s Department. 

First Lieut. Frederick Von Schrader, Twelfth Infantry, to be 
assistant quartermaster, with the rank of captain, April 24, 1893, 
vice Williams, promoted. 

Medical Department. 

Maj. Johnson V. D. Middleton, surgeon, to be deputy surgeon- 
general, with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, May 8, 1893, vice 
McClellan, deceased. 

M ‘j. John H. Janeway, surgeon, to be deputy surgeon-gen- 
» With the rank of lieutenant-colonel, May 31, 1893, vice 
Sternberg, appointed surgeon-general. 

Pe pt. Henry S. Turrill, assistant surgeon, to be surgeon, with 
1e rank of major, April 7, 1893, vice Happersett, deceased. 








yn tal q rtermaster 







ll, Fifth Infantry, to be first 
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promoted. 

Second Lieut. Erneste V. Smith, Third Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant, May 18, 1893, vice Merriam, Fourth Infantry, retired 
from active service. 

Second Lieut. George B. Duncar, Ninth Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant, May 18, 1893, vice Mason, Fourth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Robert C. Williams, Fifteenth Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant, May 18, 1893, vice Brumback, Second Infantry, 
resigned. 
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Second Lieut. Lucius L. Durfee, Seventeenth Infantry, to be CALIFORNIA MIDWINTER INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 
first lieutenant, May 19, 1893, vice Seyburn, Tenth Infantry, pro-| The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (S. 50) in aia ve 


mote4. ; - i : the California Midwinter International Exposition; whi 
Second Lieut. Charles G. Dwyer, Twenty-first Infantry, to be | pead a first and second time. 


first lieutenant, May 22, 1893, vice Buttler, Third Infantry, ap- Mr. LOUD. I ask unanimous consent for the present c 
pointed regimental quartermaster. | eration of this bill. 


—_—— The bill was read, as follows: 
‘ x r Ta Whereas there will be held in the city and county of San Francisco 
CONFIRMATIONS, of California, from and after January 1, 1894, an exposition to be kno 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate August £2, 1893, | the, California Midwinter Invirnational Exposition, in whlch foreign 


‘TTR URVOR-.QENER J 7 Therefore, 
St aver OR-GENERAL OF COLORADO. 3 Be it enacted, etc., That all articles which shall be imported from 
Thomas D. Robinson, of Denver, Colo., who was appointed ae a purpose ee at said poeeeoe, uy 
“T eo? eng atin ~ Chom . .. | there sha a tariff or customs duty, shall be admitted free of pa) 
June 15, 1 and during the recess of the Senate, to be surveyor duty, customs fees, or charges, under such regulations as the Secr: 
general of Colorado. the Treasury shall prescribe, and all articles which have been impo: 
adil soils a foreign countries and which are now on exhibition at the World’s « 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. bian Exposition at Chicago, upon which there is a tariff or custon 
William C. Perry, of Kansas, to be attorney of the United | 204 which have been heretofore admitted free of payment of duty, ; 
States for tl lis A t {K ee fees, or charges, may, under regulations prescribed by the Secretar 
States for the district of Kansas. Treasury, be removed to the city of San Francisco, in the State of Califor 
RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. pee 5 Meee gad peta exhibition at said California Midwinter Inte 
Frank P. Arbuckle, of Denver, Solo. , to be receiver of public Sec. 2. That it shall be lawful at any time during such exposition to 
monevs at Denver, Colo for delivery at the close of the exposition any of the goods or prop: 
ys: .~ , ported for eae actually on exhibition in the exposition buildings co: 
-EGISTE ? THE ‘FICE. grounds, subject to such regulations for the security of the revenue a 
4 REGISTER OF oe OF FICE the collection of the import duties as the Secretary of the Treasu 
Edwin P. Harman, of Denver, Colo., to be register of the land | prescribe: Provided, That all such articles when sold or withdrawn ! 
office at Denver, Colo. sumption in the United States shall be subject to the duty, if any, in 
sum ein upon such articles by the revenue laws in force at the date of the im) 
tion; and all penalties prescribed by law shall be applied and en 
against such articles and against the persons who may be guilty of 
legal sale withdrawal thereof. 
TAH q 1p TQ EY NT Th SEC. 3. hatall of the provisions of public resolution No. 30, entitled 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV ES. ae meee my abe exhibitors at the World’s Columbia: 
ae ia sition to bring to this country foreign laborers from their respecti 
TUESDAY, August aa, 1893, tries for the purpose of preparing for and making their exhibits,”’ ap; 
: August 5, 1892, are hereby extended to and made applicable to said Ca 
The House met at ll a. m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. | Midwinter International Exposition to the sameextent as if said Ca 
SAMUEL W. HADDAWAY. Midwinter International Exposition was therein specifically name: 


The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. | The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of thie ¢ 
tleman from California [Mr. Loup] that this bill be immediat 
SILVER PURCHASES, TREASURY NOTES. considered? ; [ U J ; . ‘i 
The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Sec- Mr. BAILEY. Iam not inclined to object to the consid: 
retary of the Treasury; which was read, as follows: tion of this bill if the gentleman from California [Mr. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, will give us the assurance that its passage is not to be 1 
Washington, D. C., August 19, 1893. predicate hereafter for asking from the Government an 
Sir: Ihave to acknowledge the receipt of the following : esolution passed priation in aid of this exposition. 


by the House of Representatives on the 16th instant: ae , : : is. 
“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby respectfully re- Mr. LOUD. It has not been the intention of the city 


il Wis 


St ae ee ae 
ah Fi eas. et. 


iu 


sesame apteamhcanaey aera hcniaed ora oat 


apeve noms 


bo ete 
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quested to communicate to the House the following information relating to | Francisco to ask Government aid for this exposition t» 
the purchase and coinage of silver under the act of July 14, 1890, entitled ‘An | tent of one cent; and so far as I am concerned (and I thi 


act directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes | , ag : i tien. eal nm 
thereon, and for other purposes:’ speak for all my colleagues on this floor) we will not ask 


“First. How many ounces of silver bullion have been purchased, and | cent of Government appropriation in aid of the expositi: 
what has been the highest, lowest, and average market price paid? Mr. BAILEY. Thatis entirely satisfactory. 


“Second. What amount of Treasury notes has been issued in payment of / \ ~ ; ; ina i afarence 
the silver bullion, what amount redeemed, and what amount reissued? 5 Mr. COOMBS. I would like to inquire in referenc: 
“Third, What amount of Treasury notes has been redeemed in gold coin | California exposition whether there is to be the same pr 


and what amount in silver coin? of law now applicable to the exposition at Chicago as to th 


“Fourth. How many standard silver dollars have been coined? : a td Ae 3 oa : ee 
“Fifth. How many ounces of silver bullion are now owned by the Goy- | 12g Of imported goods in bond, under regulations of th: 


ernment?” . tary of the Treasury? 
In reply, I have the honor to state: Mr. LOUD. The same provision will apply in this cas 


First. The number of ounces of silver bullion purchased under the act of < : : ‘ : : - 
July 14, 1890, from August 13, 1890, to August 16, 1893, inclusive, was 161,521,000 There being no objection, the House proceeded to th: 


fine ounces, costing $150,669,459. The highest price paid was $1.20}, August | eration of the bill; which was ordered to a third readin: 
20, 1890, and the lowest price, 90.696, July 24, 1893—average price, #0.9328-+- the third time, and passed. 
Second. Treasury notes to the amount of $150,115,985 have been issued to 
. date, August 16, 1893, in ones of the silver bullion, and that amount is | EXCHANGE OF UNITED STATES. BONDS FOR TREASURY N 
still outstanding, the redemptions having been replaced by issues, with the 
exception of $714,636, which have been redeemed in standard silver dollars Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ask that 


and retired from circulation since August 3, instant. : ’ : ie + 
Third. Up to August 1, 1893, $49,184,160 in ‘Treasury notes have been re- | Wich I send to the Clerk’s desk be printed and referred 


deemed in gold, and since August 3, 1893, $714,636 in Treasury notes have been | Committee on Banking and Currency, with leave to report 
mdeemed in silver dollars, this being the first redemption of these notes in | time after the pending special order is disposed of. 


silver. : r > 
Fourth. The number of standard silver dollars coined from bullion pur- The bill was read, as follows: 
chased under the act of July 14, 1890, se August 16, 1893, has been 96,087, 185. A bill to permit the exchange of United States bonds for Treasur 
Fifth. The number of ounces of silver owned by the Government, pur- | Be it enacted, etc., That any holder of bonds of the United States may 
chased under the act of July 14, 1890, on August 16, 1893, was 133,161,375 fine | the passage of this act, deposit such bonds at the Treasury of the | 
ounces, costing $12,217,677. States, or at the officeof any assistant treasurer of the United State 
Very respectfully, ceive therefor their face vaiue in Treasury notes of the United Stat 
; ‘ J. G@. CARLISLE, Secretary. | scribed in the act of July 14,1890. Such bonds sill be held as a sp 
Hon, CHARLES F’. CRISP, posit to the credit of the party depositing them, and during the tim 
Speaker, House of Representatives. are so held shall draw no interest, and shall be returned on the order 0 | 
Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I presume that this letter, having Sa them on the payment of their face value in United 
been read, will be published in the Recorp. SEo. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury shall make such regulation: 
The SPEAKER. It will be ordered printed in the REecorp, | be necessary to save to the Government the payment of interest : 
if that is the desire of the House bonds during the time they are held as a special deposit, and he is 
, y . ‘ authorized to issue Treasury notes to the’!amount needed and to pr« 
Mr. BLAND. And in pamphlet form also. the cancellation of an equal amount of such notes on the return of sa! 
TheSPEAKER. That willalso be ordered, ifdesired. There | to their owners, and a sum sufficient to carry into effect the prov 
ano pole jac ; this act is hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury 1 
is no rule on the subject. wise appropriated. 
Mr. BLAND. =I ask unanimous consent that this letter be | Src. 3. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the provisior 
printed in the RECORD and in document form. act are hereby repealed. 2. 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, the letter just read will The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the introduction © ‘ 
be printed in the Recorp and also in ordinary document form, | bill as requested by the gentleman from Ohio, and its re! , 
and it will lie on the table. to the Committee on Banking and Currency? The Chair )e's 
There was no objection. none. - 
Mr. BLAND. I presume the usual number will be printed? The bill (H. R. 2) was accordingly read a first and second 
The SPEAKER. The usual number. time, and referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. 
House a part of my request, which was that the committee have 
leive to report this bill at any time after the disposition of the 
ynding special order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to that request? 
Chair hears none. 

Leave was accordingly granted. 

TOWN SITE ENTRIES DV CHEROKEE OUTLET. 

Mr. MCRAE, by unanimous consent, introduced a joint reso- 
lution (H. Res. 4) to make the provisions of the act of May 14, 


The 


The Speaker omitted to put to the | 
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1840, which provides for town-site entries of lands in a portion | 


of what is known as Oklahoma applicable to the territory known 
as the Cherokee Outlet, and to make the provisions of said 
act applicable to town sites in the Cherokee Outlet; which was 
read a first and second time. 

Mr. MCRAE. LIask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of this joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That all the provisions of an act of Congress, 
approved May i4, 1890, which provides for town-site entries of lands in a 
portion of what is known as Oklahoma, be, and the same are hereby, made 
applicable to the territory known as the Cherokee Outlet, and now a part f 
the Territory of Oklahoma; and that all acts or parts of acts inconsistent 
with this joint resolution be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of this joint resolution? 

Mr. TRACEY. I think we ought not to go into the consider- 
ation of any measures of this kind until we get through with the 
pending special order. I dislike to object. 

The SPEAKER. As the Chair understands, the 
from New York [Mr. TRACEY] objects. 

Mr. MCRAE. The passage of this resolution is recommended 
by the Interior Department; and I hope that the letter of the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office transmitting the reso- 
lution will be read. If, after that, the gentleman from New 
York objects, he will do so with a full knowledge of the facts. It 
is no favor to me, but a matter of public importance. 

The SPEAKER. Unless the objection is withdrawn 

Mr. TRACEY. 
letter. 

The SPEAKER. 
be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

GENERAL LAND OFFICE, Washington, August 21, 1893. 


centleman 


i 





In the absence of objection, the letter will 


talked with you about this morning. I have submitted thesame to the Sec- 


retary and he has approved the same. 
state to the committee. Its passage is recommended, as by a mistakéin the 
drafting of the original act of March 3, 1893, it was inadveriently left out. 
This resolution should be passed at once, which will really makeit a part of 
the act of March 3, 1893. 
Very respectfully yours, 

8S. W. LAMOREUX, Commissioner. 

Hon. THOMAS C. MCRAE: 


Mr.SPRINGER. Will the gentleman from Arkansas explain 
this proposition? 

Mr. MCRAE. With the leave of the House, I will. 

The act of May 14, 1890, providing for the town-site entries of 
lands in what is known as Oklahoma, used these words of limita- 
tion as to the territory to which it should apply: 

The Territory of Oklahoma now [then] open to settlement. 


And the act of the last Congress which provided for the open- 
ing of the Cherokee Strip makes no provision for the use of this 
actin that Territory. The Attorney-General has decided that 
there is no provision of law by which the act of 1890 can be used 
in that portion of the public lands which is to be opened to set- 
tlement within the next month. The Interior Department has 


no authority to appoint town-site boards in the Strip. It is 
thought that the Department should have such authority. This 


resolution makes that act applicable to the public land which 
will be opened to settlement by proclamation within the next 
few weeks, so that the necessary boardsecan be organized and have 
a uniform town-site law in all of the Territory of Oklahoma. 
Mr. FLYNN. Does this provide for the appointment of town- 
site boards by the Secretary of the Interior? 

Mr. MCRAE. This makes applicable the provisions of the act 
of May 14, 1890, to the “strip,” which act allows the Secretary 
to appoint the boards. 

Mr. FLYNN. Since the passage of that act the town-site 
boards have been appointed in Oklahoma by the probate judges. 
What is the object of this resolution? 

Mr. MCRAE. This resolution simply makes the act of May 
14, 1890, of general application inthat Territory. That is all. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
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tleman from Arkansas for the present consideration of this joint 
resolution? 


If necessary the Secretary will so | 
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Mr, TRACEY. Mr. Speaker, I do not object, but I will give 
notice that in future I will object toany discussion being bi« ht 
before the House pending the argument on the silver bill. We 
can not get Our speakers in now. I withdraw my objecti 

There being no further objection, the joint resolutio ; or- 


+ 
u 


dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passex 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
SHELL, on account of sickness 
SILVER. 
- BRICKNER. Mr. Speaker, this question i nY mi: 
. . s 4 . ‘ * + } , A uly ti bta 
Mr. BRICKNER Ir. Speaker, this q tion is to my 1d 
a purely commercial one—a matter of supplyand demand. Hav- 
ing been engaged in commercial pursuits for over 40 y 
having passed through ssveral periods of commercial depres- 
& } 
sion, and remaining in active business up to the pres ntd ny 
experience has tended no doubt toward shaping my views on the 


iirs to-day deminds ‘rom 


sion oO! opinion on 


silver problem. The condition of at 
every Representative upon this floor an expr 


this vitol question, and [ would be neglectful of my duty to my 
| constitutents and to this House did | fail to make known my 
sentiments. 

It is not my purpose to arraign any party for the enactment of 
this unfortunate so-called Sherm inlaw. While my vote wes cast 
against it in this House at the time of its p.ssige, and I feared 
evil results instead of beneficial, as was claimed for it by its 


| side and say they were not sincere at the tim» 


|and devotion to the welfare of our common country ¢ 
| country that upon such grave questions of national char 
| in dealing with this purely commercial question. 


I have no objection to the reading of the | 
| Commerce is at a standstill. 





| be »j , i » ‘Ce j | . = 
My DEAR SiR: Inclosed please find draft of joint resolution, which I | great cities in enforced idleness. 


framers and advocates, yet I have no right to assail the other 
in their « 
that this law would be of great benefit to the country 

It has proved a grave error, and is now acknowledged so to be 
by those who were most active in securing and who voted for its 
passage. A large majority of them will, I am informed, now 
vote for the repeal of the purchasing clause, and their courage 
n not be 
It is to the honor and giory of this great 
cter 


ims 


too highly praised. 


partisanship is brushed aside and patriotism rules. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I expect we shall all be manly and honest 
The country 
it is no time for trifling or quibbling. 
The majority of our wor)shops 
are silent, our factories closed, our railways do poor business, 
mines are shut down, and our harbors are crowded with ships 
with sails furled. Steamers with their fires out are moored idle 
and unfruitful at their docks, and sailors are lounging about the 
No fierce fires burn in the 
rolling mills, and our great furnaces are cold. 

Even in the great wheat fields of the Northwest I am told 


is in sore distress, and 


|} much grain is wasting for the lack of currency to pay the labor- 
jers, who would otherwise gather up and thresh a bountiful 
harvest. Doing business in over twenty States I find the same 


distress is everywhere—there is no exception—whether you go 
to the manufacturing States of the East or the grain and cotton 
raising States of the West and South. And all this at a time 
when the country’s granaries are full to overflowing with the 
products of the soil. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, the men who control these industries, as 
well as the laborers employed therein, are looking to this Con- 


gress for some wholesome legislation. They do not want long- 
winded speeches, made up largely from extracts taken fro l 
musty books in the library reiterating what some one said ten, 
twenty, forty, or one hundred years ago. They demand action. 
If the men who first uttered the sentiments that have been 
paraded here time and again, since this debate began, as original 
with the orator could be awakened from their everlasti: 
and hear some of the statesmen of to-day in their endeavor to 
turn back the dial of timeand progress, they would gaze at each 
other in amazement and say wonderingly: ‘‘Are these 
terity?’ 

The country is suffering, and yet these silver-tongued orators 


ol 


sleet 
ny sleep 


our pos- 
i 


vant to feed the unemployed laborers on platforms and th: 4 
that may have been suited toa former day and need, bit ar 

tainly notapplicable to the presentsituation. They seem unable 
to comprehend thatconditions have changed since then, and that 
methods of years gone by will not meet the ch:nged and ¢c g- 
ing conditions of to-d i Are they patriots, or are the ying 
to prejudice one section of the country against the other, or 


inst those in others? 

Advocates of silver now opposing the repeal of the purchasing 
clause of the Shermin -called, admit itis bad law and 
harmful in its effects, and yet nearly every member who opposes 


repeal now and who was in the Fifty-first Congress condemned 


ll st 


men in one pur 
act 


' 
i 


it then, and cast his vote against its passage. ‘hey now boldly 
proclaim that unless the House amends the Wilson repeal bill 


(which amendments I propose to show later on would make mat- 
ters worse than to leave the Sherman law remain as it is) they 
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will resist its passage and defeat the repeal of the purchasing 
clause. “Theyadmitthe purchase clause iswrongand yet charge 
that those in favor of its repeal are controlled by Wall street; 
that Wall street only and its hirelingsand dupes are for repeal. 
I for myself brand that statement as uncalled for and untrue. I 
am not the dupe of Wall street, neither am I the hireling of the 
silver kings. Nor do I want class legislation in any form for 
either. 

Mr. Speaker, there are but two questions to consider in this 
whole matter. How much silver can we float in addition to the 
amount we already have? And what effect will repeal have on 
our currency and on the country? If we can float more silver, 
then let us have more at the same ratio as the silver now in cir- 
culation. Letthe Secretary of the Treasury be authorized to 
purchase silver bullion at its market value, or, better still, use the 
seigniorage bullion now in the Treasury, coin into dollars all that 
can be paid out to those who will accept them, and stop there. 
Turn the profits into the United States Treasury and the whole 
country will have the benefit and not the bullion holders alone. 
It is my opinion, however, that we can not at this time use to 
advantage any more silver than we have now. If it were possi- 
ble to float more silver it would not be necessary to issue certifi- 
cates to represent it. 

It is said repeal of the purchase clause would demonetize sil- 
ver in this country and reduce the circulating medium about one- 
half. I can not see how it would dothat. The Government has 
already guaranteed coined dollars to the amount of $58,917,196 
and certificates issued upon the coined silver in the Treasury to 
the amount of $331,019,178, all now in circulation. Iwilloppose 
the retirement of this amount of circulating medium should its 
retirement be attempted. 

The condition of the country requires more circulating me- 
dium, but we can not pay the premium that would be required to 
procure it through free coinage. The nonsilver-producing States 
are not willing to pay the enormous premium thesilver States are 
asking in the proposed amendments tothe Wilson bill. Inother 
words, 65,000,009 people are not willing to pay tribute to 1,000,000. 
It would be far cheaper to pension them all or board them in our 
most fashionable hotels. When a boy, my father gave me what 
appeared to be a penny. Its inscription was: ‘‘Not one cent for 
tribute, but millions for defense.” That was the principle of 
patriots in those days. Has that spirit died out in our land? 

I have had prepared from the report of the Director of the 
Mint for 1892, page 51, a table showing the amount of silver pro- 
duced in the four great silver-producing States of Colorado, 
Montana, Idaho, and Nevada, which I shall ask leave to print in 
the Recorp. The table shows the population of those four 
States according to the census of 1890, and probably does not 
vary largely from the population of to-day. The table is as fol- 
lows: 

Silver product, in ounces, in 1891, of the four great silu:r-producing Siates; also, 
population in 1890. 


State. Product. 


Colorado 21, 160, 000 412,198 
Montana 16, 350, 000 132, 159 
Idaho .... 4, 036, 000 84, 385 
TE” ST a ERE a ieee 3, 520, 000 | 45, 761 


| 45, 065, 000 | 674, 503 
Total for balance of United States............! 13,266,000} 61, 946, 757 


58,330,000 | 62, 621, 260 


Total for United States... .. ............0.s---! 


Norrt.—It may be well to state that of the 13,265,000 ounces of silver pro- 
duced in the United States outside of the four States named, 11,555,000 ounces 
were mined in the three Territories of Arizona, New Mexico, and Utah; so 
but a small fraction of all the silver bullion comes from the remainder of 
the States and Territories. 

From these figures it is easy to ascertain just how much pre- 
mium the people of the United States won have to pay to the 
people of these four States every year if we entered upon the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver atthe presentratio. This is based 
upon the products of 1891; but should a free-coinage bill pass 
there would be no telling whether this product would be doubled 
or trebled or quadrupled. 

Calculating the value of bullion at to-day’s figures, 73 cents, 
and at its price under free coinage, $1.29, gives us the difference, 
or premium, called far by free-silver advocates, in each of these 
States, as follows: Colorado, $11,961,200, or $21.01 for every man, 
woman, and child in the State. And remember this premium 
would be paid every year, varying only with the price of bullion 
and amount produced. Montana's premium would be $9,319,500, 
or $70.51 per capita each year—nearly three times that of Colo- 
rado. Idaho would get $2,319,950 premium, or $27.45 per capita, 
and Nevada $2,006,400, or $43.84 per capita. 

But not all the people in these States are engaged in them in- 
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ing of precious metals. From the census of 1890 I have ag 
gathered statistics showing the number of people engaged 
mining in these States, which includes not only those who 
the metal outof the ground, but also the laborers and mechan 
employed above ground. Those whodesire to substantiate t 
figures may find them in the Report on the Mineral Indust: 
of the United States, pages 59 and 60. This table also I sh: 
like to have appear in the RECORD. 

It is as follows: 

Average number employed in gold and silver mining ac 
ing to census of 1890 in the four great silver-producing Stat 
as follows: 


Above Below | IT 
ground. ground, 


Foremen 

a a 731 
Dia a a a ec oma hpeeemetediiny manne 
Laborers 


10, 56 


| 
' 


Foremen 

a 

RT chad bn anti ete cone ateh th adda es aude sbeeigaeesgnna 
Laborers ............ Sa avENbs caput eek bebe dubweene 

aii itbetstntslehnctdpedintenkeddates 


Foremen 

NN ih titel acristie cebinada bei 
Miners 

Laborers 


Grand total...... Lied siphbaiesle eipitectaba iciaiialiillc Be elbihnns 
~ Norg.—Above figures are taken from Mineral Industries of the 1 
Staves, pages 59 and 60. 

In addition to the 45,065,000 ounces of silver mined by t 
27,000 men, the census of 1890 gives the following statistics «! 
the output and value of lead, copper, and gold product in t 
four States named, as the results of the labor of the same w 
men who mined the silver: 





LEAD. 


States. 





States. Pounds. Va 


IS i ied B ian Uietenaisedlh diel emeney avedinwbedl See 5. BeOt Bt 
I ie ie ited aia ec celal, walieliaiacio bcbns suite We Do 
I tiie A eae aa an | Ly nd eaiebieibe we 156, 490 Do. 
Nevada 26, 420 Do. 


Total ; 99,575,407 | Not st 


SEND 5 Suet cobsliek sanguncdoeduancepasies 169, 312 $3, 500, 0 
hit att pin cithiniedéecwtnndé Sidhe tude 169, 312 8, 500, but 
ica wine) albeit wide " s 96, 750 2, O00, UW" 
Nevada 145, 125 3, 000, OU 


TN ied ceed ide cosines ive an 580, 499 12, 000, 


NotTse.—The above figures are taken from the Mineral Industries of the 
United States Census of 1890, pages 48, 155, and 163 respectively. 
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These figures give a still more startling exhibit than the others. 


Of the 674,503 population in these four States, but a trifle over | 


4 per cent, or 27,004, are engaged in mining. Theother 650,000 
really would not get their per capita yearly premium in the 


event of free coinage, but like the rest of us pay their share | 
What percentage of | 


over to the ones engaged in the industry. 
the 27,000 are mine owners is hard to tell, but .t is safe to say it 
is not large. 

It is also probably safe to say that very few of the real workers 
in the mines would ever realize any premiumafterall. It would 
be gobbled up by their employers—the silver kings. But sup- 
posing every one was to get his share, what would it amount to? 
Why, for Montana the premium would be $1,580.19 each year, 
and for Colorado, $907.11 each year; for Nevada, $588.88 yearly, 
and for Idaho, $516.11 a year for every miner in the State. 


These figures are based upon the population of 1890 and the | 


yroduct of 1891, but since they were compiled I have been relia- 
Ay informed the product of 1892 exceeded 75,000,000 ounces, or 
an increase in production of about thirty percent over the pre- 
vious year, unquestionably caused by the enforced purchase on 
Government account of 4,500,000 ounces per month. So that 
while the figures I have stated are correct as to 1891, for 1892 
they would be much larger. 

Let us see what they really are. Now, as is shown in tho 
tables I have presented, the production of silver is confined in a 
large measure to the four States named, only 13,000,000 ounces 
out of 58,000,000 ounces being mined in all the other States and 
Territories—but 22 per cent of the entire output. Sowe can as- 
sume that the proportion will hold good as to the increase. This 
would make the premium that would be paid to the miners in 
the several States as follows, presuming, of course, that the num- 
ber of miners had not varied greatly from 1891: 


Per miner. 
DG Ditties ctniitiddtine on enced endmneminnes codetébominees .. $2, 054. 24 
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And as the mine owners would appropriate the lion’s share, 
how long would it be before billionaire silver magnates would 
take the place of the millionaires already made under the pres- 
ent restrictive silver laws? And how long would it be, too, be- 
fore nearly all the wealth of the country would pass into their 
hands? Will the American people pay this immense tribute? 
Dare the members of this House assume the responsibility of 
placing such a burden upon the people? 

Mr. Speaker, silver is a product, the same asgold, copper, iron, 
coal, wheat, or cotton. By aid of improved machinery itis now 
more cheaply and rapidly mined than formerly, and the supply 
has qvertaben and passed the demand. The result has been a 
decline in the market. The same holds good with wheat. This 
commodity can now be produced for less than half the price 
possible before the invention of labor-saving machinery and the 
introduction of improved methods. Thesame applies to all these 
products in a greater or less degree. : 

The law of supply and demand fixes prices. This principle is 
as unchangeable and as fixed as the north star. There is no 
government large or strong enough to turn aside the effect of 
this natural law any more than it could change the course of the 
sun. Itis thought by some people that we can fix the price of 
our own products. That idea is erroneous. What do we do 
with our surplus? Do we not depend upon Europe to buy it? 
Let there be an advance ora decline in the price of cotton, 
wheat, or silver in Liverpool, London, Paris, or any of the 
market centers of Europe and its effect is felt in ten minutes in 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, in fact, in hundreds of our pur- 
chasing markets, and prices are adjusted according to thechange. 

The seller has invariably to submit to the purchaser. You 
can not compel a purchaser to buy your products if he does not 
need them, neither can you make him pay more than the cur- 
rent price without his consent. There may be exceptions some- 
times in seasons of great scfrcity and exorbitant prices can be 
obtained, but it is generally of short duration. This applies to 
all commodities. It applies to money as well as to the products 
of the soil, the mines, or mills. 

I have heard bankers very much abused by some of the speak- 
ers on this question. 

_ [have no sympathy with the Shylock, whether he speculates 
in money or the necessaries of life, or if he be one of the robbers 
in the several professions; but an honorable banker is entitled to 
consideration. He is part of the machinery of commerce, and is 
as hecessary to commerce as the driving-wheel toa machine. He 

as essential a factor as the merchant or miner. If he is elimi- 
nated trade, will suffer and in time the whole machinery of com- 
merce be ruined. 

The Government can assume the right to stamp anything and 
call it money, whether it be gold, silver, rags made into paper, 








or what not, place its stamp upon it, and compel its citiz o 
accept the same in payment of debts; but you take our s 

dollar across the borders of our country and try to puss on 
one who has no direct interchange with our people, and he wili 


tell you that your dollar is only worth to himj63 cents, move « 
less, as the bullion price varies. No one claims we can use our 
silver dollars abroad for more than bullion value. Our 
producer ought to take his chances as all other producers do 


andsell where the highest price can be obtained, and not come to 
Congress asking that a market be created for him where mo 
must be paid than the product is worth in the open market 
Iam told that a new city in one of our silver-producing States 
has more millionaires, according to its population, than any city 
in the world. And yet they come to Congressasking to be made 


richer still. In the face of all this, weare told that we are the: 

tures of the gold-bugs. Why shoulda premium not be given to the 
grain-raiser, the cotton-planter, the stock-grower, and others as 
well? No, Mr. Speaker, I can never agree to such legislation. 

The amendments proposed providing for free coinage at the 
ratio of 16, 17,18,19,and 20 to 1 would make matters even worse 
than to leave the Sherman act remain asit is. I understand 
the strongest fight will be made on the last amendment, the 20 
tolratio. Letussee what free coinage at, say, 20 to 1, meuns; how 
it affects commerce, and how much it will cost the people, #. e., 
the Government, to recoin at that ratio the silver dollars we al- 
ready have. According to the latest obtainable reports from the 
Treasury Department, we have in round numbers $419,000,000 
now in the Treasury andin circulation. The loss, if thisis to be 
recoined at 20 to 1 ratio, will be over $100,000,000. 

According to the Treasurer’s statement, also, it will require 
five years’ labor, five years’ running of the mints, to recoin all 
our silver dollars into new dollars at the proposed weight. And 
as the loss would be over $100,000,000, our circulating medium 
would be contracted that amount, just at a time when we need 
expansion. We would have the bad end of a barter in a com- 
modity of uncertain value. This new coin would not in 
Europe, for it would be too light, even at the increased weight, 
to contain one dollar’s worth of bullion. 

They would serve no better purpose than the 16 to 1 dollar, as 
the ratio of bullion prices to-day to gold is over 28 to 1. 

We would have no use for it in this country, for our people 
would rather have the paper certificate representing the coin 
than the coin itself. The effect might be to advance the price 
of bullion by reason of the Government being compelled to pur- 
chase in order to make up the deficiency in weight. The Gov- 
ernment could be compelled to buy from the Shylocks (who are, 
and rightly, too, denounced by the free-silver men), who would 
surely corner the market if so large an amount of bullion was to 
be purchased. 

They would buy up our silver certificates, and, having cornered 
the metal in the market, would compel the Government to pay 
them their own price for it, so as to be able to redeem the cer- 
tificates with the new and heavier dollar. Now,after all this 
vast sum has been coined into dollars, no agreement being in 
operation with other countries as to uniform weight in coinage, 
silver bullion would go back to present prices or less. 

Now L ask, in all candor, have we a right to attempt this? Is 
it necessary? Icertainlysay no. It is a dangerous experiment, 
upon which we have no right to enter, and it is fraught with the 
possibilities of absolute and permanent injury to the country. 

One other point, Mr. Speaker, I wish to touch upon before 
leaving this part of the subject, and it is in support of my state- 
ment that we can not float our silver coin in foreign countries. 
Last year there was exported twenty-three million dollars’ worth 
of silver bullion and only ninety-four thousand dollars in United 
States silver dollars, which goes to show that foreigners will not 
have it for use as acirculating medium. 

These are the figures for 1892, as furnished by the Treasury 
Department. But in 1891 there was imported of foreign and do- 
mestic coins over seventeen millions, of which over $6,000,000 
was in domestic coin, so that it is apparent all our exported cofu 
is shipped back to us at the very first opportunity. Probubly 
the silver men do not stop to think that our silver dollars can 
not be used abroad, even as fine bullion is used, for it is one- 
tenth alloy, and other nations, having a different percentage of 
alloy, find our coins unfitted for coinage in their own standard; 
therefore what little gets out of the country soon finds its way 
back again. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we come to the consideration of the second 
proposition I laid down at the beginning of my remarks as one of 
the two into which is resolved the whole silver problem. It is: 
What effect will the repeal of the purchase clause have on the 
currency and on the country? The primary effect, of course, 
will be to stop piling up silver bullion in the Treasury at the rate 
of 4,500,000 ounces a month. Back of this is the salutary effect 
of restoring public confidence that has been gradually under- 
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mined, and now all but destroyed through the distrust created, 
since the so-called Sherman law went into effect, by the large and 
continued purchases and constant accumulation of piling up of sil- 
ver bullion under its provisions. People will know that the 
policy of depleting their Treasury of gold must cease. 

Confidence in commercial lines and among manufacturers will 
again prevail when our policy shall have ceased to give cause for 
apprehension at home and abroad, when our finances shall be 
miintiined upon a solid basis, and the Treasury no longer be 
made the dumping ground for a debased metal of uncertain value. 
The country cin use and has use for the silver heretofore coined 
and the certificates issued thereon, and it is just and right that 
their legal-tender quality be kept unimpaired and the parity of 
our gold and silver coins maintained. 

But the free and unlimited coinage of silver can not but inju- 
riously affect the value and usefulness of the amount we already 
have and also render it impossible for the Government to main- 
tain their parity at this time. Should, however, an interna- 
tional agreement be made at some future time, which I hope is 
not far distant, then will it be possible to have free coinage of 
silver, and the parity will take care of itself. 

Additional circulating medium is urgently needed, but it must 
be provided for insome other way than by free coinage of silver un- 
der presentconditions. Neither will it do to enact into laws hasty, 
ill-advised, and crude systems of finance and banking. Let us 
pass this bill repealing the purchase clause of the Sherman act, 
and thus in a measure restore lost confidence. Then take up the 
question of amending our banking laws or formulating new ones. 
Let them be elastic, so the circulating medium can be increased 
or diminished according to demand, and let it be provided that 
the liability of bank stockholders to their depositors shall be 
unlimited, as a guarantee for deposits. Then will the people 
have renewed faith in the soundness of our financial policy, our 
currency will be ample in volume and unquestioned in value, 
and our banks deserving of the fullest confidence. 

If our country was a creditor nation, Mr. Speaker, instead of 
a debtor, it would make but little difference how we Jegislated 
or what we had for a circulating medium. But we are a debtor 
nation. We owe largely to Europe, and are liable at any time 
to have our securities returned to us and payment demanded, 
it may be through mistrust or scarcity of money in their own 
country, and our railway and other bond swill be sent over here 
and collections enforced when payment is due, working severe 
hardship in many cases. To some extent this appears to be the 
situation to-day. Mistrust due to the fear that the Sherman law 
will remain unrepealed and that this nation is drifting toward 
a silver standard is largely the cause of the present crisis, and 
liquidation of our industrial indebtedness held abroad is being 
enforced to an extent never before known. 

As a nation we must havea form of money that will cancel our 
obligations held in other countries—our bonds must be paid in 
the money that represents to the holders a standard of value the 
world over. Were the balance of trade always in our favor we 
would not need to worry about gold, for the balance of trade would 
bring it to us without difficulty. But when our crops are short, 
or we overtrade, or should there be a great stringency in the 
money market in Europe, then we must be prepared to meet our 
obligations honestly and in the recognized money of the world. 

An individual may be dishonest and not fulfill his obligation. 
The distress it wil bring will be felt and borne only by individ- 
uals. But when a nation is dishonest and loses its credit there 
is no telling where the distress ends. Instances are numerous 
in the history of the world where nations had not fulfilled their 
honest obligations, and war, bloodshed, and untold misery en- 
sued. Letus not add a black page of strife and destruction to 
our nation’s history by becoming dishonest, too. 

[ ask this House in all sincerity to pass the Wilson repeal bill 
now under consideration. Mark the prediction: Unless it is 
done ruin and distress will stalk through the country hand in 
hand, and woe follow after woe in swift succession until weshall 
all be swallowed up in financial chaos. The peril now threaten- 
ing the welfare of the country will come full upon us, and disas- 
ters multiply athousandfold. Bread riots, with all their bloody 
and ghastly results, will strike terror to the hearts of the people 
in our great cities, and starving mobs will overturn all sem- 
blance to law and order in their mad strife for food. 

Winter's awful cold will drive thousands upon thousands of 
the unemployed into the workhouses, prisons, and reformatories, 
and Nevessity will be the recruiting officer that will add hun- 
dreds to the ranks of the pauper and criminal classes. Business 
will be paralyzed, commerce brought to a standstill, and many 
industries wiped out unless we give some measure of relief. 

A great deal has been said by the advocates of free silver de- 
picting the terrible condition of affairs in the great silver States 
and the distress that prevails among all classes, and especially 
among miners. The pietures are doubtless not overdrawn, and 
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they are entitled to some measure of relief. It may be noted, 
however, that all the speakers for the white metal claim this 
condition is due to the shutting down of mines through feir of 
repeal of the purchase clause of the Sherman law, and te con- 
sequent closing of a great market for their product. 

Now, the other side of the picture is still darker, and | think 
my assertion will be sustained by the observations of muny rep- 
resentatives from the nonsilver producing sections of our 
country, that far more wide-spread and far-reiching in its effe: 
is the apprehension and consequent business stagnation and suf- 
fering among our business men and laboring classes that exists 
everywhere throughout the great manufacturing and indust 
States of the Union. And this apprehension is caused by the 
fear that the nation is drifting toward a silver standard and that 
the present ruinous policy relating to silver will not be changed 
for the better, if changed at all. Free silver to them under 
present conditions means untold misery and suffering. 

Of what consequence to the nation is the shutting down of the 
silver mines of the Westand throwing out of work the 27,000 men 
employed therein compared to the general shutting down of 
factories, mills, workshops, furnaces, and the great industries 
of the country, and to the closing to millions of workmen the 
means of earning their daily bread? 

Mr. Speaker, I will not detain the House any longer. [ hive 
endeavored to avoid personal allusions in my remarks, and hope 
they will not be so construed. [am not prejudiced against any 
industry. I amnotan enemy of silver and would be only too glad 
to see the way clear to use more of it as the money of our coun- 
try; but that seems to me impossible at this time and be just to 
all sections and all classes. I hope a sufficient number of the 
members of this House will look at this question unbiased by 

rejudice and vote for the pending bill without amendment. 
PA pplause. } 

Mr. MALLORY. Mr. Speaker, I regret that this question 
which is presented for the House to determine is narrowed down 
to two points, which preclude those who entertain views lying 
between the two extremes from following out these views toa 
practical conclusion. 

I am free to say, sir, that I am opposed to the unconditional 
repeal of the Sherman law, and I am also opposed to the coining 
of silver in this country further, on the basis of 16 to 1: and it 
has been only after very careful consideration and reflection that 
I have been able to bring myself to vote affirmatively upon any 
of the propositions that are presented to the House for its (e- 
termination. 

But, sir, whatever may be the result, whatever may be the con- 
clusion which the wisdom of this body shall bring us to, | n 
say that under nocircumstances, under no conditions, can I bring 
myself at this time to vote for the unconditional repeal of tli 
purchasing clause of the Shermanact. While disaster my co 
upon us from other sources, while the predictions of thos 
tlemen who have told us that financial ruin and disaster that 
threatened by further continuance of the coinage of silve: 
be verified, I do not believe they will bring upon us one tit 
the lasting injury, the inevitable ruin, that an affirmative vote 
by both bodies of this Congress on the unconditional repes! of 
the Sherman act would entail upon us. 

Sir, we are told that the purchasing clause of the Sherm:n 
is the only obstacle in the way of the rehabilitation of our dis- 
ordered finances. We are told that therepeal of that act 
consequences resulting therefrom, will restore confidence to th: 
country, and we have heard it predicted on the floor by a nu 
ber of gentlemen, very able men, who have given the s1 
much thought and consideration, that the country, by that sin- 
gle action on the part of the House, will be once more launch 
upon a sea of prosperity and the dark cloud of distress which | 
now threatening us will be dissipated. 

I confess, sir, that I have given the subject very careful ex 
amination, and have failed to see in any particular wherein the 
Sherman act is responsible for all these woes. 

I am not here, Mr. Speaker, to defend that measure. | : 
with the assertion thatit was a makeshift, and would glad!) 
with the rest of this body in voting for its repeal if I could « 
under conditions which I thought would not bring disas 
the country. 

I, sir, have given a little investigation, I have said. to 
matter, and in looking over the condition of the coun'r 
several years past find some facts brought forth by the |! 
which I have thought may be of possible interest to this bo 
and possibly throw a little light on the pending auestio: 
nave taken the fiscal years of 1890, 189], and 1892, end L 
June 30th of each year, respectively, and find that the bal» nce 0! 
trade in these three years was decidedly in favor of the Unit 
States. In 1890 the excess of merchandise exported from ¢ 
United States amounted to $55,983,419. 

In 1891 the excess of merchandise amounted to $27,354,088, and 
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{n 1892 it amounted to $188,329,549. The aggregate excess, there- 
fore, of merchandise exported during those three years was 
$271 667,056. , a 

During that same period, while the balance of trade apparantly 
was on our side, I find that in 1890 we exported an excess of gold 
and silver over our imports amounting to $18,172,094. 

I find that in 1891 we exported an excess of gold and silver 
over our imports amounting to $72,685,205. 

In 1892, that year of grace in which we were blessed with 
abundant crops and which brought the excess of our exporta- 
tions of merchandise over our importations of merchandise up 
to over $188,000,000, we still had to send out gold and silver in 
excess of what we exported, to the amount of $11,391,346. 

Thus we find that in these three years we exported an excess 
of gold and silver over our importations, amounting to $102,238,- 
645; and during those three years that I have mentioned, as I | 
have already shown, we exported an excess of merchindise of | 
over $271,000,000, 

During those three years I find that in 1890, of gold alone, we 
exported $4,331,149 in excess of gold imported. 

In 1891 we exported $68,121,087 more of gold than we imported. 
[In 1892, that year of grace that I have referred to, wherein we 
exported of merchandise $188,000,000 more than we imported, I 
find that our gold imports exceeded our gold exports by $1,474,- 
127 only, making the excess of gold exports over gold imports | 
for those three years $71,178,109. 

There, Mr. Speaker, we have presented to us an exhibit which, | 
it seems to me, calls for reflection on the part of those who are | 
contending that the Shermun act is responsible for the present 
prevailing distress. 

Here we find, that in three years—one of those years closing 
on June 30,1890, and the Sherman act having been passed July 
14, 1890—we find that in those years we were paying out millions | 
and millions more of money than we could possibly takein. We | 
have been doing a business upona losing basis. It is true it has 
been a large and thriving business, but at the same time our ex- | 
penses have been so heavy that when we come to balance our 
accounts, we find that we have been putting out large quantities 
more of money than we have taken in. 

{donot think there can be any question about the truth of 
these figures. They are derived from the reports of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; and if they state the facts correctly, it is | 
surprising that this country has at last reached a point beyond | 
which she can not go? | 

Is there anything else which accounts for this state of affairs? | 
It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, without trenching upon the for- | 
bidden ground of politics, without leaving for any length of | 





time this momentous subject of the finances, if we cast our eyes 
toward the other field, which has occupied the attention of the 
people of the United States for many years past; if we examine 
into the revenue system of this country, which has, by its rules, 
almost compelled us to do business on a losing basis, we will find 
that under the pretense of forcing foreign nations to buy from 
us, it has placed us in a position where we have antagonized 
every friendly nation on the face of the earth. 
_ [say that to my mind, if this thing is investigated and exam- 
ined more carefully, we will find that that subject has more to 
do with the prevailing discontent and distress in this country 
than anything that the Sherman act has ever done. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I claim that I do not see any reason | 
that has been cowed by the gentlemen who are advocating this 
unconsidered, hurried repeal of the Sherman act uncondition- 
ally, to influence me to change my views upon this subject, or to 
vote with them. 

But, sir, there are other reasons why I can not vote for this 
measure, 


rency of this country. 
rm m er it more difficult to pay certain debts at least that are now 
in existence in this country. 
rhe gentleman from Mississippi [Mr C ATCHINGS|. who spoke 

other day—and who tomy mind threw more light upon this 
sudject than has been cast upon it by any speaker in the Hous 

‘ted that there were exceptions to the application of the meas- 
ure he advocated to the debtor class of the country. (I do not 
adertake to quote the gentleman’s language, because I have not 
read his speech, and only heard it.) He said that there was an 
xception of debts that would be affected by the action proposed 
'y Congress; that long debts, debts having a long time to run be- 
ore payment, will be materially affected, «nd that it will be more 
diff — for the debtor under the new condition of affairs to make 

selttiement. 
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of those debts referred to by the gentleman from Missis- 
‘ippi—the long-standing debts of this country. I have taken 


the census reports and undertaken tocompile a few figures from 


I think it has been conceded that the unconditional | 
repeal of this purchasing clause will serve to contract the cur- | 
I think it has been conceded that it will | 


‘ have given an imperfect and hasty examination of some | 
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those interesting documents. taken three of the repre- 





| sentative agricultural States of the country—lowa, Lllin nd 
Kansas. 

I haveexamined into the existing mortgage debt ou real estate 
as was shown by the census on January |, 189). I find in the 
State of lowa an existing mortgage indebtedness on lands to the 
amount of $199,034,956. I find that in the Stute of Llinwis, on 
same date, there existed of recorded mortgage debts $384,299,- 
150. I find that in the State of Kansas, at the same date, there 
there were recorded $235,485,108 in mortgage indebtedness 

Now, sir, I find further, that in Illinois the mortevge debt 
averaged per capita $100; in Lowa it averaged per cay BLO4, 
and in the State of Kansas the average per capita is the enor- 
mous sum of $170. 

| find, according to the calculations of the Census Bure iu, a 
system of calculation which I do not vouch for as being correct 
in all respects, but one which meets the approval of the tis- 
ticians of our country, the average life of a mortgage in lowa is 
1.93 years, or practically five years; that in the State of Lilinois 
it is 4.02 years, and in Kansas 3.358 years. 

I do not know what the gentieman from Mississippi (Mr. 


CATCHINGS) or what other gentlemen who agree with him in his 
views on this subject, mean by a long debt, but itseems to me 
that a debtthat lasts three years—thatone who has a mort 
debt for three years can be said to have along debt hanging over 
his head. Now, sir, the total for these three States, out of forty- 
four States in the Union, figures up a total mortgage indebted- 
ness—and when | say mortgage indebtedness, Mr. Speaker, [ call 
attention to the fact that there are not included in thisanything 
but mortgages on real estate, no deeds of trust, nor chattel! u 
gages, nor anything but a mortgage that is recorded in the clerk’s 
office—I find that the aggregate in these States upon the lands 
heid by the farming class and real estate owners amounts to $818,- 
819,214. 

Now, if it is an admitted fact that here in three States of the 
Union property valued at $818,000,000 (we willsay nearly a billion 
of dollars) is to be radically affected by this legislation (and itis 
practically admitted by the gentlemen on the other side); if the 


mee 
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| difficulty in the way of these unfortunate farmers, the men men- 


tioned in our Democratic program, and the men so pathetically 
referred to in the Democratic platform at Chicago, is to be in- 
creased—if we throw in their way in addition to the burdens they 
have been contending with for the last twenty years anotherand 
greater burden, they will be unable to rid themselves of this in- 
cubus that is resting on their shoulders, and what can we sty to 
our constituents, what can we say to our friends of the Demo- 
cratic party? 

After making this declaration as to the Sherman act, our plat- 
form goes on, and it has been read so often before that I feel a 
little delicacy in reading it, but I will read this paragraph: 

We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the 
country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver without discriminating 


| against either metal or charge for mintage, but the doliar unit of coinage of 
both metals must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, or be ad- 
justed through international agreement, or by such safeguards of leg tion 


as shall insure the maintenance of the parity of the two metals, and the equal 
power of every dollar atall times in the markets, and in payment of debt; 
and we demand that all paper currency shall be kept at par with and redeem- 
able in such coin. We insist upon this policy as especially necessary for the 
protection of the farmers and laboring classes, the first and most defenseless 
victims of unstable money and a fluctuating currency. 

Yet, by the admission of some of the leading gentlemen upon 
the opposite side of the question here, it is proposed by this 
legislation to throw in the way of these people whom we pro- 
fess to protect an almost insurmountable obstacle, and an 
can see how it will be almost impossible for them to throw olf 
the load of debt that is almost crushing them to the earth. 

| confess, Mr. Speaker, I have been surprised at the ready ac- 
quiescence in this project which has been given to it by some 
gentlemen who in the past have agreed with me in their views 
upon this subject. I say ‘‘ ready acquiescence” because I have 


yone 


seen gentlemen who, without listening toarguments on this floor, 
before this debate began had already made up their minds and 


turned their backs upon principles which, until a year ago, they 
most ostentatiously professed. 

[t reminds me, Mr. Speaker, of an old colored brother dow 
in my part of the country, who figured more or less conspicu 
ously, in a limited sort of manner, on the banks of t 
River. Old ‘‘Uncle Eph.” was his name—a most disput 
contentious, and dogmatical old colored man, who, among the 
young men of his color, allowed no contradiction or attempt : 
refutation of any of his assertions. One day one of the youn 
gentlemen of the plantation happened to meet him coming 
apparently absorbed in thought, and hailed him and said: * 
are you thinking about, Uncle Ephraim?” ‘ Oh,” he sa; 
| and old marse just bin having quite a big argyment down in the 
| old field.” ‘‘Oh! Whatabout?” ‘‘ Well, old marse he ‘lowed 
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million.” ‘‘ What did you say?” ‘‘Oh,me? I ‘lowed that I 
thought so,too.” [Laughter.] And that, Mr. Speaker, seems 
to be expressive to some extent of the frame of mind of some of 
our friends upon this floor who last year were so emphatic in 
their advocacy of the free and unlimited coinage of silver, and 
who, without any apparent argument having been brought to 
bear, have suddenly turned and joined with old marse, and say, 
‘*T think so, too.” [Laughter.] 

My time is limited, and Icertainly can not do justice toall the 
various phases of this question as they present themselves. I 
listened with a great deal of interest the other day to the argu- 
ment of the distinguished gentleman from Kentucky [Gover- 
nor MCCREARY] who, by reason of his connection with the 
International Commission that endeavored to bring about some 
uniformity of action among the nations of the earth with regard 
to bimetallism, I inferred was well acquainted with the subject 
and well qualified to discourse upon its merits. 

i listened to him with careful attention, and I heard him pro- 
claim time and again that Great Britain was the only obstacle 
in the way of an international agreement for a bimetallic cur- 
rency all over the world. But, after making that declaration, 
he turns and appeals to this House to join with him in voting to 
put a stigma upon silver, to join with Great Britain in doing 
that which she has just done in India, where she has struck 
silver the most severe blow, perhaps, that it has ever received, 
crushing it into the dust. He called upon this great country, 
with its sixty-seven millions of people, to practically demon- 
etize silver and to proclaim to the world that it was the policy 
of the United States Government to relegate silver to the past, 
and never again to incorporate it into our standard coins. 

There may be something in that argument, Mr. Speaker, but 
I have failed to see it. In my experience I have encountered 
men so passionately vindictive that they would lifta fallen enemy 
from the ground and set him on his feet for the pleasure they 
took in knocking him down again; but it has remained for the 
bimetallic single gold standard school of Democrats to illustrate 
a degree of charity that is too sublimated for my comprehen- 
sion. They are willing to knock down a friend and trample him 
in the dust for the tender, devotional pleasure it gives them to 
set him on his feet again. [Laughter.] 

That is practically the position occupied by gentlemen who 
proclaim their devotion to a bimetallic currency, and whoat tke 
same time tell us that now is the time to demonetize silver and 
to proclaim to the world that we will have nothing more to do 
with it. 

| think, Mr. Speaker, that there are symptoms to which we 
can not close our eyes, indicating what is to be the result of this 
vote. I haveno idea or hope but that the majority of this House 
will vote for the unconditional repeal of the Sherman act and 
stop there. [am sorry, because I believe it portends more to us 
than any of us can now adequately predict. 

I fear it, sir, because I think it R only one link more in the 
chain which is being welded toseparate the twoclasses of people 
in thiscountry. There is nothing more dangerous to the future 
of a republic than disparity in the wealth of its people, and I can 
see plainly, to my mind at least satisfactorily, that the demon- 
etization of silver meansastill wider separation of whatare known 
as the wealthy classes from the laboring and other classes of 
people in this land. 

Under a system of tariff that has built up nabobs, and enabled 
them to live in a style that rivals the magnificence of royalty, 
these distinctions have grown and flourished, and now, beyond 
that, it is proposed to add to the gains which they have accumu- 
lated during twenty-odd years past, and to put upon the shoul- 
ders of the laboring masses, the toilers, and the delvers the addi- 
tional burden caused by the appreciation of gold which will 
necessarily come from adopting the single gold standard in this 
country. 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I shall not make any prognos- 
tications. I can only say to my brethren on this floor that while 
we may be defeated in this first effort, while we may be crushed 
for the present, still | am hopeful of the intelligence of the peo- 
ple of the United States, and I believe the time will come when 
the wrong which is about to re will be righted, and 
when we, who represent what I believe to be the sound money 
policy of the country, will be able to look back upon our record 
with pride..: eee 

{Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, in the message which 
the President of the United States submitted to Congress at 
the opening of this session he used this language: 


The existence of an alarming and extraordin: business situation, involv- 
ing the welfare and prosperity of all our people, has constrained me to call 
together in extra session the people’s representatives in , to the end 
that through a wise and patriotic exercise of the legislative duty with which 
they solely are charged present evils may be mitigated and dangers threat- 
ening the future may be averted. 


And after speaking at some length of the peculiar and { 
condition in which the country is placed to-day, he said: 

I believe these things are principaliy chargeable to Congressional! 
tion touching the purchase and coinage of silver by the General ( 
ment. 

This legislation is embodied in a statute passed on the i4th day 
1890, which was the culmination of much agitation on the subject 
and which may be considered a truce, after a long struggle, betwee) 
vocates of free silver coinage and those intending to be more con 

This language of the President clearly indicates what 
mind should be the subject of legislation at this extraor 
session of Congress, and it also expresses the sentime: 
party considerations should not enter into the deliberat 
either of the great political parties in determining ther 
for the evils portrayed in his message. 

I had hoped, Mr. Speaker, that the Democratic party, 
resented in this House, would accept of this message 
spirit in which it was given by the Chief Executive, an 
embark upon the consideration of the legislation that 
posed to relieve the country from its present financial di 
on broad and patriotic grounds. The Republican Repr 
tives in Congress were ready and willing, and even anx 
meet their Democratic colleagues, not as partisans, but 
triots, to confer together, and from such conferences to ey 
some kind of legislation that would meet the demands of 
public in this great emergency, and that would show to 1! 
country that in a crisis, such as is now experienced by t! 
ple, sectionalism and partisanship would not dominate a: 
trol either of these great political organizations. 

This wish and hope that I have expressed was indulged in: 
only by the Republican members of this House, but by the 
try generally. That we were fated to disappointment i 
known to all. On the llth of this month the gentlem 
Missouri [Mr. BLAND] presented the following resoluti 
adoption inthe House: 

Ordered by the House, That H. R. No. 1shall be taken up for immediat 
sideration and considered for fourteen days. During such considera 
night sessions may be held, for debate only, at the request of eithe: 
The daily sessions to commence at 11 a. m. and continue until5 p. m. 
days of the debate on the bill to be given to general debate under t 
of the last House regulating general debate, the time to be equally 
between the two sides as the Speaker may determine. The last thr 
of debate may be devoted to the consideration of the bill and the amen 
ments herein provided for, under the usual five-minute rule of the 
as in Committee of the Whole House. General leave to print is 
granted. 

Order of amendments: The vote shall be taken first on an amendment 
providing for the free coinage of silver at the present ratio. If that { 
then a separate vote to be had on a similar amendment proposing a 
17 to 1; if that fails, on one proposing a ratio of 18 to 1; “if that fails 
proposing a ratio of 19 to 1; if that fails, on one proposing a ratio of 
if the above amendments fail, it shall be in order to offer an amend 
viving the act of the 28th of February, 1878, restoring the standard silv 
dollar, commonly known as the Bland-Allison act; the vote then to b: 
on the engrossment and third reading of the bill as amended, or on 
itself jf all amendments shall have been voted down, and on the {11 
sage of the bill without other intervening motions. 

This resolution was the result of a conference or caucus | 
the Democratic members of the House representing the ex 
on the silver question. No Republican member had an 
or vote in determining any of the propositions embodie: 
resolution which I have just had read at the Clerk’s deskx. 
the vesult of Democratic partisan consideration. When 
presented and its passage demanded by the Democratic |i 
sentative having it in charge, by authority of the cauc 
party, various members on our side protested against 
tion because they believed, as we all believed, that, in 
emergency like this, no Representative should be lim 
either of the extremes presented in this resolution. 

Isay either of the extremes, because the bill itself c 
repeal of the purchasing clause of what is known as the 5 
law unconditionally, and without any legislation accom) 
it tending to the increase or expansion of the currency ©! 
country to meet the wants of aconstantly increasing pop. 
anda constantly increasing volume of business, while the « 
ments which are proposed in the resolution limit the voic 
free coinage of silver upon some ratio varying from | to 
to 20, not one of these ratios being in accordance with th 
mercial difference that to-day exists between the two m: 

Republicans have a right, Mr. Speaker, to be justly indi 
as they are, at the treatment which has been accorded t! 
their Democratic colleagues on this floor in forcing the 
tion of this resolution, and the consequent limitation of t: 
sideration of this great question, which is affecting eve 
tion of our common country, without any privilege of sugs 
any amendment, or embodying any proposition in the w: 
substitute, that in the ee of the Republican mem). | 
this House will aid in lifting this pall from the business 0! 
country. , v 

No political advantage can be gained by such partisins!\!) 
The people of this country are too intelligent, and their att: : 
tion is directed too strongly to the consideration of this quest'0 
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in Congress now to be misled by any of these limitations which | this subject, and the establishmeut of a stindard of value 

have been imposed upon the representatives of the people in | medium of exchange, he favored one meta! 

this resolution on which we are called to vote on the 28th of this| It is true at that time he favored the silver \ why? 
month. What they demand now is legislation that will relieve | Because at that time silver was used a standard 1 
the country from its present stagnation of business. They wish | all civilized nations of the world. It was before the d 

to legislation that will restore confidence to the business men | of gold in California and Aust ia, and before gold had 

and to the manufacturers in this country. They wish tosee the | thestandard of value of the great ilized nations, as it is to y 
wheels of industry again started, the factories thrown open and Alexander Hamilton himself, while rec 1ending, as he did 
the unemployed men who are to-day crying for bread or for | in his celebrated report to Congress, the adoption of the bim 
work, given their oid employment, with the remunerative wages | tallic theory, did it with grave doubts and1 y mi vines. He 
towhich they have been accustomed during the many years that | saw with almost prophetic eye, that if the ratio « b 
the Ltepublican party has been in control of this country. | law of the two metals did not conform strict!v with the « 

What is the remedy that is offered by Mr. BLANDof Missouri | cial value of the two metals, that it would b erly } 
and the majority of the Democratic party as represented on this | to have them interchange ble in the channels of trade in 1 
floor’ Itis the free and unlimited coinage of silver on a ratio | country on the ratio fixed by act of Congress. He stat nd j 
of 16 to 1, or some ratio intermediate between that and 20 to 1, | is a well-known fact, a fact that will not bedisputed by an) 
including the latter number; and in case of the failure of any of | gent member of this House, that he held to the belief thatif buton 
these propositions to receive the indorsementof this House then | metal should beadopted as the standard of value and the medium 
the proposition is to reénact what is denominated the Bland | of exchange, that metal should be gold, because of its less vari- 
pili of 1878. | able value. 

These, and these alone, are the propositions which are pre-| Whatis the result, Mr. Speaker, of the adoption of bimetallism 
sented by the members of the Democratic party, as represented | in this country at the ratio of 15 ounces of silver to 1 ounce of 
on this floor, as a panacea for the ills under which the country | gold? The recordsfrom the Treasury Department, together with 
issuffering. It will require, Mr. Speaker, more than the faith | standard financial works treating of this subject, show clearly 
of the early Christians for any person to believe that a remedy | that the two metals never for one day traveled in company under 


an be found in the adoption of any of them. When they are | that ratio. Gold was undervalued, and refused to keep company 








subjected to cold analysis, in the light of historical facts, they | with her white brother. 
fail utterly in furnishing the relief that is needed by the people | At that time the legal ratio between the two metals in France 
of this country. and other Kuropean countries was 153 grains of silver to 1] 
[ have noticed in all the speeches that have been made by the | grain of gold, and hence the silver that was coined drove out of 
friends of the white metal that they are more powerful in decla- | the channels of trade the-yellow metal, and we were practically 
mation than logical in reasoning, and that glittering general- | amonometallist country on a silver basis from 1792 up to a re- 
ities are substituted for substantial reasons tolead the public to | vision of these laws, under the leadership of the great Senator 
silver basis. Each speaker who has followed Mr. BLAND, the | from Missouri, Thomas H. Benton, who, in 1834, cur ! 
great apostle of free silver in this country, on that side of the | change of ratio, making 16 ounces of silver the legal equivalent 
question has prefaced his remarks with a statement that he isa | of 1 ounce of gold. 
bimetallist, and has assumed, without any reason therefor, that} This ratio did not conform tothe commercial difference in the 
those who are not prepared to adopt any of these ratios submit- | two metals, but at this time England had established the gol: 
ted in thisresolution under consideration are enemies of bimetal- | basis for her standard, and gold was coming into more general 
lism, if indeed they do not belong to that despised class de- | use as the great money metal of the world. The country at the 
nominated by our Populist friends ‘‘the Gold Bugs of Wall | time of this change felt the need of more gold in the channels of 
street.” trade in the American States, and this change in the ratio was 
Bimetallism can not be had in this country by arbitrary leg- | for the purpose of inducing gold to leave foreign countries and 





4 


islative enactment. The commerce and trade of the world can | seek our shores for investment. By the establishment of this 





not be commanded or changed by the American Congress alone. | ratio of 16 ounces of silver to 1 of gold, silver was undervalued, 
It would be as easy to change the flow of water over the Falls | and it, in its turn, refused to circulate as a money metal on that 
of Niagara by bill in Congress as to create practical bimetallism | ratio with the yellow metal. 

of the two metals—gold and silver—in this country by legisla-| The commercial difference of the two metals at this time w 


tive enactment, without taking into consideration the commer- | only 3 cents ona dollar, In other words, a silver dollar, on this 


cial value of the two metals and their condition and use in the | ratio, wes worth 3 cents more, intrinsically, than a gold dollar, 
other civilized countries of the world. and this difference was sufficient to send it abroad for invest 


These so-called friends of free silver are misleading the peo- | ment, at ve gold as the sole metal for trade and commerce 
ple, ifnot themselves also, when they insist that the adoption of | in this country. The mints of the United States were open 


any one of the ratios proposed in the pending resolution will re- | equally to both metals on this ratio; yet, as a matter of fact, sil- 
; 


store practical bimetallism in the United States. They say with | ver was practically unkuown as a money in use. Whatever was 
truth that cold and silver are recognized in the Constitution as | coined at the mints wasimmediately shipped to other countries, 
themoney metals,and that in 1792 we established bimetallism in | and there melted into bullion and sold at its market val 
this country by recognizing both gold and silver at a certain At this time, Mr. Speaker, there was no cry raised in favor of 
fineness on the ratio of 15 ounces of silver to 1 ounce of gold, | this white metal. By the establishment of this ratio this coun 
and that from that day to 1873 we were committed by acts of | try was placed upon a gold monometallic basis as firmly and as 
Congress to bimetallism. secure] it would have been had silver been demone d. 
In all these statements, Mr. Speaker, I find myself traveling | Gold was the star dard of value and our only medium of ex 
the same road with the so-called friends of free and unlimited | change, and was the circulating medium of this country up to 
coinage of silver. These are historical facts that are known | the time of the outbreak of the civil war and the issue of Treas 
even to the school children of this country, but it is equally well | ury notes such as are now known as the greenback. 
known that never for three consecutive days,from the adoption | The crime of the demonetization of silver, if crime it be, ante- 
of the ratio of 15 ounces of silver to 1 ounce of gold in the laws | dated the legislation of 1873. Itis true that up to the revision 
of 2, up to the present time, have these two m ‘tals traveled of our coinage laws in 1873 the silver dollar was known upon our 


+ 


in company upon the ratio fixed by law. Thecommercial values | statute books, but it was practically demonetized, as I have be 


of gold and silver have invariably controlled their legal value, | fore said, in 1834, when the ratio of the two metals was « red, 
and the enactments of Congress upon this subject have been: | and the legislation of 1873 was but recording what c¢ eree 
dead letter. | and trade had already -done for this white metal. 


Whenever legislation interferes with the natural laws of trade | 


. On the ratio established in 1834 between the two metals, of 
it becomes inoperative. You can no more fix and determine by 


16 ounces of silver to 1 ounce of gold, the legal value of an o 


legi tion adopted in this Congress the relative value of the | of silver is $1.29. Under the old ratio that was esta ed in 
‘wo metals than you can change and modify the laws of nature. | 1792, of 15 ounces of silver to 1 ounce of gold, the ratio was fixed 
Che laws of trade and commerce are as inexorable as the law of | upon the basis of silver being worth $1.38 an oune At this 


time, as I have already said, all of the civilized countries of the 
world had their mints open to the free and unlimited f 
silver; and yet, Mr. Speaker, t l rati 


gravitation. 

“hese principles were well known to the founders of the Re- 2 
Public, and it was for that reason that Robert Morris, the great because the legal ratio fixed in 
financier of the Revolution, was opposed to the double standard. | 1792 of 15 ounces of silver to 1 ounce of go d é‘d not correspond 
He believed from the wide experience that he had had in finan- with the commercial ratio, the two metals rerused to circulat 
Clal matters, and from the profound study which he had given | together; they varied in their commercial value from year to 
the subject, that the two metals, gold and silver, could not by | year, but slightly, it is true, but in a sufficient amount to drive 
legislation be held at a certain ratio for any length of time, and | silver from our shores and cause it to seek investment, not as 
heace in his discussion on the adoption of the laws relative to | the coin of our country, but as bullion, in foreign markets. 
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In 1819 the commercial value of an ounce of silver was $1.35. 
This, you will see, was within 3 cents of par, or the legal value 
fixed upon an ounce of silver when bimetallism was established 
in this country. 

Now, beur in mind the fact that the mints of all the civilized 
nations were open at this time to the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver; bear in mind, also, the fact that every country in the then 
known world was using silver as a money metal, and ret witha 
3 per cent difference between the commercial and the legal ratio, 
the friends of silver were unable to bring it to par with gold, 
and unable to keep it in the channels of trade. 

In view of these facts, which areas plain and clear to the mem- 
bersof this House as the king’s highway, | ask in the name of com- 
monsense, laskin the name of justice to the greatlaboring masses 
of this country, I ask in the name of the great producing classes 
of this country, when to-day there is a difference of more than 
57 per cent between the legal and the commercial value of an 
ounce of silver, and it has been demonetized in all the civilized 
countries of the world, how is it possible for the friends of silver 
to hope that by the reéstablishment of the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to ], as proposed in the pend- 
ing amendment now under consideration, it willcome to par, and 
that an ounce of silver, which can now be purchased in the mar- 
ket for 72 cents, by a stroke of the Congressional pen can be 
made of the value of $1.29? 

The very statement of the proposition is its best refutation. 
As well might you say that an act of Congress would cause the 
waters of the Mississippi to stop their flow, or the rocks of the 
Sierras to burst asunder at Congressional dictation, as to contend 
that under present conditions the reéstablishment of the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver in thistountry, on the ratio pro- 
posed, will bring the commercial value of silver up to its legal 
value. 

Let us consider for a moment, if you please, Mr. Speaker, this 
subject a little further in order todemonstrate the utter absurd- 
ity of the position of the so-called friends of bimetallism who ad- 
vocate the free and unlimited coinage of silver on any of the 
ratios that are proposed in the pending amendments. There 
are in the world in round figures $4,000,000,000 worth of silver. 
This to-day is worth about 72 cents an ounce. 

Now, these free-silver advocates, the followers and supporters 
of Mr. BLAND of Missouri, in their efforts to force this legisla- 
tion upon Congress, and its results upon the people of this coun- 
try, tell us that by the very magic of free coinage by the United 
States, standing separate and alone from all the other civilized 
nations of the world, it is going to raise this $4,000,000,000 worth 
of silver from 72 cents an ounce to $1.29 an ounce. In other 
words, that by the enactment of this proposed amendment for 
the re“stablishment of the free and unlimited coinage of silver 
in this country on the ratio of 16 to 1 they are going to add a 
value of more than $1,500,000,000 worth to the world’s supply of 
silver. 

Was ever a more astounding proposition presented to any leg- 
islative body or toany intelligent,sanemen? Does not the simple 
rehearsal of these facts demonstrate to those who are least famil- 
iar with this subject the fact that the position they assume is 
utterly untenable, and that if it were carried out it would in- 
stantly put this -ountry upon a silver basis and would drive the 
six hundred and odd millions of dollars of gold that are now in 
circulation in this country into safe-deposit vaults, and to other 
secret places where trade and commerce would know it no more 
forever? 

Mr. Speaker, it does not lie with the gentlemen who are advo- 
cating the free and unlimited coinage of silver upon this ratio, 
or even upon any of the ratios that are suggested in the amend- 
ments, to claim that those who are opposed to their propositions 
are the enemies of bimetallism in the United States. These 
men, while ry: are professing to be desirous of carrying out the 
Ahem of the Constitution and the principles of the early 
athers in establishing and maintaining the two metalsata parity, 
know when they make these professions, that if their proposi- 
tions are adopted that this country will become a monometallic 
and not a bimetallic country, and that it will bg a silver mono- 
métallic and not a gold monometallic country. 

I have not the time nor the inclination to stop here and por- 
tray to the members of this House or the country the direful 
results that would follow from their successful efforts in this 
session of Congtess,. The first result would be ‘to contract the 
currency to the amdunt of the six hundred and odd millions of 
gold which gre now in circulation. 

We are to-day, Mr. Speaker, experiencing the sad results of a 
contraction of the currency. This legislation, instead of proving 
a relief, would still further aggravate the disease that it seeks io 
remedy. Whenever this country substitutes a silver for a gold 
basis our stocks and bonds and other obligations held in European 
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what we are now experiencing in the way of a practical cess:\t; 
of all business will become complete, and this country would 
into general bankruptcy. 

{ shall take no time to demonstrate the impracticability 
adopting either of the other ratios proposed in the p 
amendments. Neither of them conforms to the commerci 
between the two metals. The commercial ratio, as sho 
the report of the Director of the Mint, dated August | 
as 1 to 28.52. How long that ratio will remain it is impo 
for any man to state. 

If the legal and commercial ratio should be made identi 
this legislation by the adoption of 28.52 of silver to one « 
gold, a week after the adoption of the law the commerci\| r 1 
would be different. The report which I hold in my hand 
by the Director of the Mint on the Ist of this month 
that there has been a steady decline in silver since 187%, 
that it has been more rapid since 1890 to the present dat: 
for any like period in the history of our country. 

Some gentiemen may say that this decline is attribu 
the demonetization of silver in 1873; but | would ask all such { 
bear in mind the facts which I have stated already, tht t! 
monetization of 1873 was only recording in a legal way w! 
been practically a commercial demonetization of silver for : 
riod of nearly forty years prior to that date. 

The chief reason, in my judgment, that silver has st 
declined in value is the fact that during this period it 
production in this country has more than doubled, and 
as a money metal has been destroyed in the leading count 
Europe. In 1871 Germany suspended the free coinage o! 
and adopted a single gold standard. In 1873 the German ) 
provided for the retirement of silver coins in circulati 
the sale of its silver bullion. This threw about $140,(0 
silver bullion upon the market and still further depressed 
market price of silver. 

France also, in 1873, by a Treasury order limited the am 
of silver to be accepted; and in 1874 silver was demonet 
Sweden and Norway. In 1875 Holland suspended free c 
of silver and established a gold standard. In 1876 Franc 
continued the further coinage of silver, and Russia, in th 
year, suspended free coinage of silver and adopted the gol 
ard; and in the same year Spain, by her royal decree, sto; 
the further coinage of silver. 

In 1892 Austria-Hungary adopted the single gold stand: rd 
discontinued the use of the white metal asa money metal. 
in 1893, just previous to the assembling of the members of ‘ 
gress in this extra session, India, the great silver country of t 
world, suspended the free coinage of silver. 

Under these circumstances it requires no metaphysic | \- 
ments and no philosophizing to show to the people of this coun- 
try that silver has constantly and steadily fallen in its co ! 
cial value in the great countries of the world; and thes 
too, must demonstrate to all alike the utter futility of any e!) 
upon the part of this Congress or any subsequent Congress, \\ 
the other countries which I have just named maintain 
standard, to attempt to establish free and unlimited coin 
silver in this country on any ratio whatever 

It is a practical impossibility, and, as [ have said, the m: 
advocate it upon this floor or in any other place, in the |i 
our broad Republic, are not the friends of bimetallism, | 
selfish motives, or from misguided reason, they have 
thistheory with the knowledge, unless they are blind to : 
facts, that the adoption of it upon any ratio whatever will | 
the greatest Republic of all times upon the silver basis of our 
sister Republics in Central and South America. 

Mr. Speaker, I would not be representing the intelligence of 
my district were I to vote, under these conditions, for any 0! the 
amendments proposed by the honorable member from \issour! 
[Mr. BLAND]. Not only, sir, would [ be misrepresenting th 
intelligence and theinterests of my immediate constituency, Du! 
in my judgment, I would be false to the best interests of ov 
mon country if I yielded to any of the seductive arguments \ 
have been portrayed in such eloquent terms by members W!\ 
have spoken on that side of the question, and vote in {»\ 
any one of the propositions which they present. This 
crisis which calls for intelligent action; not only intelligen' 
tion, but for prompt action, if we would benefit our country 15 
this its hour of commercial peril. 

The reasons in part assigned for my objection to the indor 
ment of any of these ratios for the free and unlimited coin 
silver lead me also, Mr. Speaker, to vote against the pr 
tion, which is suggested in the last amendment of the gentle 
from Missouri, for the reénactment of the so-called Bland-.\''b 
son act of 1878. That act, Mr. Speaker, provides for the pur 
chase by the Government each month of not less than $2.00), 
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countries will be immediately sent over here for liquidation, and | worth of silver and not more than $4,000,000 of silver bullion for 
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coinage into silver dollars, ata rate of 412} grains of standard 
silver or 3714 of fine silver for each dollar. 

[t was left in the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
between these limits, to determine the amount of silver bullion 
that should be purchased under that act from month to month. 
It was upon the statute booksof our country until the enactment 
of the so-called Sherman law on the 14th day of July, 1890. That 
it was a menace to the continuance of our maintaining our paper 
currency and silver on an equality with our gold currency is 
evidenced by the letter of President Cleveland, in 1885, to Gen. 
Warner of Ohio, a letter which has become somewhat celebrated 
in the consideration of the silver question, and which affirmed, 
insubstance, that the continuation of that act upon the statute 
pooks would lead this country to a silver basis. 

This agitation, Mr. Speaker, of the silver question was begun 
by the opponents of the resumption of specie payments, which, 
under the act of 1875, was to take place on the Ist day of Jan- 
uary, 1879. It was,in one sense, a demand for more money. 
That demand for more money first found expression in what is 
called the inflation bill, which was passed by both Houses of 
Congress in 1874, and was subsequently vetoed by President 
Grant. 

When the friends of an inflated currency were foiled in their 
attempt by our great military chieftain, who was then the Pres- 
ident of the United States, they took up the subject of the de- 
monetization of silver under the act of 1873, which agitation 
continued with varying success until 1878, when, as a compro- 
mise with the friends of free and unlimited coinage of silver, 
the Bland-Allison act was proposed, and finally enicted into a 
law. It never met the hearty approval of the able financiers of 
the country, but was then regarded and has since been treated 
as a temporary makeshift between the advocates of sound money 
on the one hand and the inflationists on the other. 

There was nothing in this act, Mr. Speaker, when it became 
alaw, that pledged this country to maintain the silver dollars 
which were to be coined under that act at a parity with gold, 
and that is one of the reasons why President Cleveland, as early 
as 1885, believed that it was a pernicious law, and that the con- 
tinued coinage of silver dollars under that act would drive gold 
to foreign countries and place us upon a silver basis. 

The much-abused Sherman law, in my judgment, is in many 
respects preferable to the adoption of the proposed amendment 
for the reénactment of the so-called Bland-Allison act; because, 
while it authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase 
4,500,000 ounces of silver per month, and issue silver certificates 
for the market value of this bullion, it also pledges the property 
and the credit of the Government to maintain these silver cer- 
tificates at a parity with gold. 

And it is that pledge, and that pledge alone, which has been 
faithfully carried out by each Republican Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Which, in my judgment, bas enabled this Government to 
maintain this vast sum of silver dollars and silver certificates at 
aparity with gold. Youdivorce these silver dollars and silver 
certificates from gold, and allow them to circulate upon their 
own merits without the pledge of the Government’s property 
and its credit to maintain them at a parity with gold, and they 
would sink instantly to their commercial value. 

At the present price of silver more silver dollars would be 
coined under the Bland-Allison act per month than would be by 
the purchase of silver bullion under the Sherman act of 1890. <As 
Ihave already shown, under the Bland-Allison act the Secretary 
of the Treasury is to purchase not less than $2,000,000 worth of 
silver per month and coin the same into dollars. At the pres- 
ent price of silver, which I estimate at 72 cents per ounce, $2,000,- 
000 worth would produce $3,685,714, while 4,500,000 ounces of sil- 
ver at the same price cost only $3,150,000. 

Thus you see that the purchase of silver under the act which 
it is proposed to repeal, at the present price, is $515,714 a month 
less than would be coined under the so-called Bland-Allison bill. 
Under the present condition of the Treasury the reénactment of 
the law of 1878 would put us upon a silver basis as quickly as the 
enactment of a free, unlimited coinage bill on any of the ratios 
suggested in the pending amendments. Indeed, Mr. Speaker, 
the facts and figures which I have here presented furnish a suffi- 
cient reason, for me at least, to vote against all of the propositions 
that are contained in the proposed amendments to the pending 


bill for the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act. | 


This leads me to a consideration ofthat act. I remember well 
the discussion which took place in this Hall, and in the Senate, 
Which resulted in this legislation. My friend from Missouri 
[Mr, BLAND] was then contending, as he is now, for the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver. His party associates then were 
not, as now, divided upon thisquestion. We then had a Republi- 
can President, and men who to-day on that side of the House 
denounce the free and unlimited coinage of silver as a menzce 
to the maintenance of our commercial prosperity, were then 
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agreed to follow him in his efforts to secure legislation of this 
kind. 

Whether since that time, by a careful study of this subject, 
they have abandoned the heresies which they then professed to 
believe in, or whether they permitted partisanship and their 
desire to embarrass the Republicsn party to control their voices 
and votes, I shall leave to them to siy. In thediseussion of this 
question at present I shall not stop to indulge in any partisan 
debate or to array unnecessarily the Democratic party for its 
peculiar position upon this question in the years that have gone. 
The impending crisis is too grave and the necessity for prompt 
action too great to stop in the midst of this effort to re 
country from this condition to indulge in criminationor recrim- 
ination. 

It is due to the facts of history, however, to state that by an 
almost united vote the Democratic members of the House of 
Representatives voted for the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver on the ratio as proposed in the first of the pending amend- 
ments. It had passed the Senate by a combination between the 
Democratic Senators and the Republican Senators from the 
silver States. The Republican members of the then House of 
Representatives believed then, as they believe now, that the 
true interests of this country would be imperiled if such a bill 
were enacted into law, and they refused to approve of the bill 
that was sent to the House from the Senate and sent a substitute 
to the Senate therefor. 

This resulted, as those who are familiar with legislation will 
understand, in a conference committee, composed of a certain 
number of members selected by the House and another number 
selected by the Senate. After mature deliberation it was deemed 
by a majority of this conference committee that this act, as it is 
now found on the statute book, would be better for a temporary 
measure than to adopt the then Democratic idea of free and un- 
limited coinage. No man who had favored 


ieve the 


this measure be- 
lieved that it was to long remain on our statute books. 

The hope was then indulged that time and experience would 
lead a sufficient number of Democratic Representatives and 
Senators to understand that the prosperity of our country must 
depend upon sound financial legislation, and that under the facts 
that existin the world to-day regarding silver it would be utterly 
impossible for us to maintain it atany ratio ona parity with gold, 
and these considerations would induce them to desist from their 
efforts to secure the legislation that has always been championed 
by Mr. BLAND of Missouri. 

That hope, Mr. Speaker, has been partly realized by the firm 
stand that has been taken by President Cleveland upon this 
question. Many members of this House who three short years 
ago were loud in their declamation in favor of the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver are now arrayed on the conservative 
side, under the leadership of their President, a position which 
has been held for so many years alone by the Republican party. 

[ am not one of those, however, Mr. Speaker, who are willing 
to confess that nothing but unmixed evil has followed from the 
adoption of theShermanlaw. That legislation,as I haveshown, 
was an improvement over the legislation that was given to the 
country in 1878, known as the Bland-Allison law. The question 
may arise, then, why should I vote for the repeal of the purchas- 
ing clause? The answer, tomy mind, is clear and simple. The 
President of the United States, by his message to Congress, has 
said, in substance, that he is unable to maintain the parity be- 
tween the two metals because of the constantiy increasing amount 
of silver that is stored in the Treasury under this law. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the attitude of his party as 
a free and unlimited silver-coinage party has added to the com- 
plications of this question. The people of Europe who have been 
in the habitof purchasing our bonds and stocks have seen a party 
placed in power by the votes of the people whose cardinal prin- 
ciple for many years upon the financial question has been the 
free and unlimited coinage of this white metal, and with this 
legislation upon the statute book, and that party in power, they 
have felt that the President himself would not be able to con- 
trol his party on this subject, and the result has been an effort 
upon their part to dispose of all obligations in this country that 
might by legislation be required to be paid in silver instead of 
being paid in gold. 

The President’s message to Congress, as it is interpreted by the 
Republicans, is an appeal to them to come to his aid and assist 
him in re#stablishing the finances of this country upon the stable 
basis upon which they had been maintained for more than a gen- 
eration by the Republican party, and as lovers of ourcountry we 
are willing to respond by our voices and votes, and repeal this 
clause, thus placing it beyond the power of this Democratic po- 
litical organization, committed to the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver, to destroy the equality between the metals as they 
have been maintained under Republican administration. 

Not only that, Mr. Speaker, but the bill by which we repeal 
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the purchasing clause of the actof July 14, 1890, reaffirms a deter- 
mination upon the part of this Government to maintain the two 
metals at a parity. We havea vast amount of coined silver dol- 
lars and a large amount of silver certificates, aggregating in 
round numbers six hundred million dollars. Those silver dollars 
and those silvercertificates must be maintained at their par value. 
This bill, as I have said, pledges the property and the credit of 
the Government to that policy. 

I am reminded, however, by gentlemen who sit around me, 
that the repeal of the purchasing clause of this Sherman law as 
is proposed under the pending resolution gives no legislation 
for the future of silver, and leaves us without an expanding cir- 
culating medium to meet the wants-of the country. 

[ appreciate that to its full extent, Mr. Speaker, and am one 
who believes that this country should have legislation that will 
utilize both of these metals forthe benefit of the people. It will 
not do after the Republican party, through its members in the 
House and the Senate, have aided in securing the repeal of the 
purchasing clause of the act of July 14, 1890, thus enabling the 


President of the United States to maintain our present volume | 


of silver and silver certificates at a parity with gold, for him and 
his party to stop there. 

‘The people of this country expect the President and the Dem- 
ocratic party, by proper legislation, to present some scheme of 
finance that will utilize these metals, and will furnish to the 
country a sufficient supply of money to meet the wants of trade 
and commerce; and if they fail in that the people will condemn 
them as false to the interests that they pledged themselves to 
protect and maintain when they were placed in power. 

Now, sir, had this resolution that has been adopted here not 
limited us to the amendments upon which [ have spoken, i should 
have been glad for one to have suggested proper and germane 
amendments to this bill looking to an increased circulation, ex- 
panding and elastic in its character, to meet the wants of a con- 
stantly increasing population in this country, and the needs of a 
growing commerce and trade. My views might not meet with 
the approval of all this House, but a discussion along this line 
would certainly lead to the adoption of some proposition that 
would meet the requirements of this occasion. 

AsI have said, Mr. Speaker, the great cry that is made by the 
friendsof the free and unlimited coinage of silver in this country 
is thatif itis treated simply as a commodity, and its money quali- 
ties taken away from it or limited or impaired in any manner, 
that the people will suffer because of a searcity of a circulating 
medium, and have argued with a good deal of justness that the 
prices of all commodities will fall if there is a contraction in the 
standard of value and medium of exchange. 

Tn my judgment their objections can be met by legislation that 
will continue the gold dollar as established by the law of Feb- 
ruary 12, 1873, as the unit of value of the United States. In- 
stead of from this date coining gold at the mints, I would use the 
gold bullion as a basis for the issuing of gold certificates. That 
could be managed, Mr. Speaker, in this manner: Whenever the 
holder of gold bullion in an amount of $100 or more should de- 
posit thatin the Treasury of the United States, or at any mint 
or assay office, that the Secretary of the Treasury might desig- 
nate the depositor should receive, instead of gold coins there- 
for, registered Treasury notes, of such denominations as the 
Secretary of the Treasury might designate, called Treasury notes, 
for an equal amount to the number of dollars of the bullion de- 
posited. 

Upon these notes I would have certified by the Secretary of 
the Treasury that there had been deposited in the Treasury of 
the United States an amount of gold equal to $100, or the amount 
that the depositor had placed in the Treasury of the United 
States, and then have the notescertify that they are redeemable in 
an zmount of gold equal to $100, or whatever was deposited, on 
demand of the holder thereof. 

{ would treat silver in precisely the same way, and whenever 
the holder of silver bullion in quantities aggregating a hundred 
dollars’ worth or more deposits that bullion with the Treasurer 
of the United States, or at any assay office of the United States 
that might be designated by the Secretary of the Treasury, I 
would permit him to receive therefor a Treasury note certify- 
ing that the depositor had left in the Treasury of the United 
States an amount of silver equal to $100, or whatever sum the 
silver bullion was worth according to our standard of value on 
the day of its deposit, and then have thatsilver note certified by 
the Secretary of the Treasury that it is redeemable in an amount 
of silver equal to $100 or whatever amount was deposited at the 
timo it was issued, on the demand of the holder thereof. 

You will see, Mr. Speaker, from this that neither the gold nor 
the silver certificate is redeemable in any number of dollars, or 
at any specified time. The unit of value in this country, as 
fixed by the law of 1873, is the gold dollar of 23.22 oe of pure 
gold; and these gold and silver certificates would be measured 
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in the market by that unit of value. Under this plan, : 
seems to me, properly elaborated and carried out by wel! 
sidered legislation, both of the great money metals can b 
ized by the Governmentof the United States to furnish a sui 
and elastic and constantly increasing currency to the pe 
this country. 

There is no danger under legislation of this kind of ; 
certificate depreciating in the market—ihat would be utt 
possible. It would be as valuable in the markets of Eur 
gold certificate. It would be as valuable in any section o 
United States as the gold certificate. Why? 


I2 'O17 
Js€Cause 


| dences upon its face that it is good for a quantity of silver 


to its face value. 

I would make these certificates legal tenders for all publi 
private debts. 

Under this system, as I have said, there can be no gq 
but what those silver certificates would circulate as mo: 
the country as readily as gold coin or gold certificates. 

In this manner the product of the American mines 
utilized for the benefit of the whole country, and at th 
time the certificates that are issued upon bullion that i 
ited with the Treasurer of the United States will circu 
New England or through the Middle States or in any sex 
the country as well as the greenback of to-day or as go! 

It has been demonstrated, Mr. Speaker, I think, by expe: 
that gold and silver coins do noi circulate among the p: 
They seek places of deposit in our banks and subtreasurik 
there is a demand among the people for a paper money. 
more convenient. It is easier to handle. It is cheaper to 
port from one point to another, and in every respect, almos 
people of this country have shown that they prefer this k 
money, where they can be satisfied that it is as good as gold 
And when they are assured that back of each one of th: 
tificates there is gold or silver bullion of sufficient quantiti: 
that that bond can be taken to the Treasury of the United S1 
or any of our subtreasuries, and redeemed at its par value, | 
will be no question about the people of this country recei 
in all the channels of trade. 

If a bill could be prepared and passed in this Congress 
bodying this idea, it could be elaborated, Mr. Speaker, s 
meet any objections arising from the fluctuations in v: 
either of the metals. I shall not take the time here to di 
strate to the House and the country how that can be done. 
the study I have given this subject, and from the opinions 
men who aré well versed in the science of finance, this is 
the most feasible plans that can be adopted by the people 
country to utilize both gold and silver as money. 

By the adoption of this we shall avoid all the troubles an 
conveniences and hardships of a single gold standard, th 
been so picturesquely and so eloquently portrayed to the | 
of this country by the gentleman favoring the free and 
ited coinage of silver. By the adoption of this method \ 
also escape the equally dangerous ground of placing this « 
try upon the single silver standard, and thus from a mo 
ew place us on a par with the second-class powers | 
earth. 

No friend of either of the metals can object toa method « 
character here suggested, because it takes the meial t! 
specially favors and utilizes it to the full extent of the n 
the Government. It makes no distinction between g 
silver, but treats both alike. 

Iam confident, Mr. Speaker, that with the growing do 
for paper circulating medium in this country and a stan 
deferred payments, that the time will come when gold aud 
will have to be treated in the form here suggested, anc a 
money based upon the intrinsic value of these metals wi 
their place; and it seems to me now is the proper time for ‘ 
gress to consider this great question. Early action is cal! 
not only by the Presidentof the United States, but by the p 

The picture of the condition of this country, as portray 
the message of President Cleveland, is one that should ch: 
the attention of every thoughtful man. It is in such m:! 
coatrast to the condition of this country as presented by |’: 
dent Harrison in his last annual message that I can not rc! 
from quoting a few of the opening sentences in the last m 
to Congress from that Executive: 


In submitting my annual message to Congress I have great satisfac’ 
being able to say that the eral conditions affecting the commer: 
industrial interests of the United States are fn the hichest degree [a\ 
Acomparison of the existing conditions with those of the most ! 
period in the history of the country will, I believe, show that so h! 
gree of prosperity and so general a diffusion of the comforts of lift 
never before enjoyed by our people. * * * There never has been 3" 
our history when work was so abundantor when wages were as high, 
measured by the currency in which they are paid or by their power to 
the necessaries and comforts of life. 


This, Mr. Speaker, was the condition of the people of tl's 
country under the last Republican Administration, and has bec2 
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dition of the people practically for nearly a generation, 
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which period the Republican party has been in actual | 


is control of the Government. 

t, Mr. Speaker, that by wise and conservative action the 

Pr t of the United States will be enabled to restore to the 
: of this country the happy, contented, and success 
hat they were in under the last Republican Adm 
»publicans, certainly in this great emergency, 





Che R 


is support, and whenever he indicates, by message or | 


, thet owing fo divisions in his own party, or for other 
»needs the support of the Republican party to protect 
interests and welfare of our people, he will find them 
and patriotically responsive to his call. 


,ANE withholds his remarks for revision. See Ap- 


\WLANDS. Mr. Speaker, I am the sole representative on 
3 rof the State of Nevada, a State which has suffered more 
ny other portion of the Union from the discriminating legis- 
inst silver. I am also the solo representative on this floor 
party. The people in Nevada, recognizing the fact that the 
rms of both the old parties were intended to mean one thing 

» Rast and another thing in the West, and feeling assured from 
lof the candidates that the tlection of either meant disaster 

use of bimetallism, formed an independent organization, 
i the Silver party of Nevada. 

r hope was that the contest between the two old parties 
would be a close one, and that the independent vote of the silver 
States, united with the third-party vote elsewhere, would hold the 

ice of power in the electoral college and would either secure 
ion of a new candidate favorable to the silver cause, or se- 
m one of the existing candidates substantial concessions to 
hat cau The overwhelming victory of the Democratic party in 
States hitherto uniformly Republican rendered that hope futile; 
but their expectations were realized and are realized to-day, so far 
as the party platforms are concerned; for we find members in this 
} construing these party platforms in different ways, according 
s interests of their section, their locality, or their individual 
s of the monetary question, without regard to party discipline 
unity of party faith. 

I, therefore, can not take a partisan view of this subject. There 
are no members of my party here whom I can call to task for stray- 
ir ym the straight path, and I certainly can not call to task the 

bers of other parties for recreancy, for that is a right which be- 
ngs only to those of the true faith. 

I shall take simply a general view, in the interest of this entire 

try, taking it for granted that an enlightened self-interest will 
determine the action of this country as it does that of individuals. 

[here are two aspects to this question, one the industrial and the 
other the financial, and you will pardon me ifI refer to the indus- 
trial aspect first, as it concerns the progress, the development, and 
the destiny of that great section of the country which I represent, 

nd as the determination of this question is freighted with either 
eficence or disaster to it. 

But, whether we consider the industrial or financial aspect of this 

stion, it is necessary to bear in mind the relation of this coun- 
try to other countries so far as its material interests are concerned; 
for the rule obtains, in national as well as individual affairs, that 
life is a struggle for existence in which individual effort for indi- 
vidual success and advancement leads to the highest development 
ofthe race and of the world. 

So far as the relations of debtor and creditor and the ownership 
and production of the precious metals are concerned, England and 

United States may be taken as the two representative nations 
fihe world. England is the greatest creditor nation; the United 
States is the greatest debtornation. England is the greatest owner 

‘ the accumulated gold of the world. The United States is one of 
e greatest owners of accumulated silver. England, through its 

n discoveries, is fast becoming the greatest producer of gold. 
United States is the greatest producer of silver. They are the 
only money metals sanctioned through the ages by custom and law. 

Both metals depend for their value upon an artificial demand 

teated by law. The laws of the various countries giving each the 
tivilege of coinage at the government mints, providing for the 
cight and fineness of the coins, and declaring them a legal tender 
t debt, create the use of and the demand for these metals, and give 
hem their yalue, and to the extent that the laws shall deny either 
of these metals recognition, to that extent the demand for and the 
valae of such metal is diminished. 

Leaving out the financial view of the question, it is self-evident 
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England the greatest owner and producer vf gold, the legislation of 


this country, so far as it affects the question at all, should be in | 
lavor of silver rather than gold, for silver mining sustains the life | 


of six St 
Vital ind 
tu 


ates, in whole or in part, and three Territories. It is the 
ustry of one-third of the area of our entire country, consti- 
iting the field of exploit, of endeavor, and of hope. 

me is true silver mining is not the only industry in that region; 
ut all the other industries are built upon and dependent on it. 


hat, if America is the greatest owner and producer of silver and | 
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Silver mining stands at the base of every industry in t regio 
I deal in no exaggeration when I make that statement. It is true 
we have other industrie lead, copper, and coal mining, ce , 
banking, and transportation—but you will find that they are all 
allied to and dependent upon this great industry. In lead mit 
| silver is a by-product, and often constitutes only el 

protit. : ; 

So also, but in a mor ited d e, in <« per minin Coal 
mining is pros cuted, not tha view o Di I aistant ma 3 
already supplied with coal, such as [lin ( ind Pennsy!l 





nia, but for the purpose of supplying the smelters, the population 





of the mining camps, and the cities and towns deper ntupon them, 
and also for the purpose of supplying the motive wer for the 
transportation of that region. 

Agriculture is pursued not for the purpose of seeking distant 
markets—trans»vortation would be too expensive for that—but for 
the supply of the local markets of the mining regions. The lands 
there are not moistened from the heavens as in the East. Artiticial 
irrigation is necessary and vast irrigation schemes, involving larg 
expenditure, necessitating the storage of water in the mountains 
for the period of drought and its transportation through long and 


expensive canals over vast areas of what had been an arid w 


have been inaugurated and carried out for the purpose of reclaim 
ing that country from the desert. The farmers of the Mississippi 
and Ohio valleys little know under what difficulties and whi 
expense agriculture is pursued in the intermountain region 

What will become of this vast interest when silver mining and 
the kindred industries are destroyed? What will become of t 
commerce of that region, having its sources of supply in the great 
commercial cities of the East and West, dependent upon local 


dustries for its support, realizing great profits out of the most gen 
erous markets in the world; for it is well that the 
liberal market is the mining market? All the expenditures are ona 
liberal scale, and a mining community will spend much more pw! 
capita for supplies, for transportation, for all the necessities, con 
veniences, and comforts of lite than any other community of a like 
population. 

‘The transportation companies in this great region are also depen 
ent upon silver mining. Did you ever reflect how many hundreds 
and thousands of miles of railroads have been built for the purpose 
of tapping the silvermines? All the transportation companies have 
endeavored to reach them directly or by extensiens and branches, 
all the transcontinental railroads are dependent upon silver mining 
and the allied industries for their traflic—the Northern Pacitic, the 
Union Pacific, the Central Pacific, the Oregon Short Line, the Great 
Northern, the Colorado Midland, the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe—the transcontinental business of these roads gives little profit 
because of the keenness of competition. It is the local transporta 
tion in the mining regions which is profitable. The only exception 
to this rule is the Southern Pacific, which isentrenched in and draws 
its support from the rich and fertile valleys of California, yielding, 
as they do, products of such high value as to sustain high rates of 
transportation. The capital stock and bonds of these railroads are 
owned largely in the money centers of the East. 

The money centers of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia have 
a direct monetary interest in the prosperity of that section. I re 
call that several months ago I saw it stated in the papers that Mr. 
Villard, of the Northern Pacific, was present with others during the 
last Congress, urging the repeal of the Sherman act. I wondered 
whether the newspapers had correctly reported the fact. I could 
not believe that the president of that great railroad, passing through 
Montana, Idaho, and eastern Oregon, more dependent upon silver 
mining for its business than upon any otherindustry, gaining more 
profit from it than from its through transcontinental business, 
which is subject to extensive competition, could be here directly 
antagonizing that sustaining industry. 

Upon inquiry I found that he represented not the stockholder 
but the German bondholders, who were insistent that this country 
should be kept on a gold monometallic basis. Their position was 
that of a man holding a gold mortgage upon a silver mine, and yet 
they were aiding in the destruction of the very industry which 
stood at the basis of their bonds and gave them value. 

So itis you will find throughout these monetary centers of the 
East—men largely interested.in these great transcontinental! railroads 
who do not know the danger which threatens their property in the 
destruction of silver mining. I remember when I heard that Mr 
Villard was advocating the repeal of the Sherman act, I predicted 
that within sixty days after the repeal of that act the Northern Pa- 
cific would be in the hands ofa receiver. That prediction has been 
prematurely vindicated. That road is already the victim of the de- 
cline in silver caused by the action of India, and is now in the hands 
of a receiver. ‘The market value of the stock and bonds on the mile- 
age of railroads actually located in the mining regions amounts 
to between six hundred and a thousand million of dollars. 
these transcontinental or intermountain roads running throughout 
that country with the exception referred to will be in the hands of a 
receiver within sixty days after silver mining is suppressed by leg- 
islation. 

You can not strike a great interest and predominating industry 
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of any section of the country without involving other sections. | then, will you be able to restore it? Silver will then be gin 


The East has a great monetary and proprietary interest in the 
West, a greater monetary interest than the West itself. The peo- 
ple of the mining region are the workers employed mainly by East- 
ern capital. You will find in Denver, built up by Eastern capital, 
magnificent buildings owned by Eastern capital, a building owned 
by the Equitable Insurance Company of New York which has cost 
petween $1,000,000 and $2,000,000, and others of equal character; 
and yet you propose to destroy the industry, the development, and 
the civilization of that great region, comprising one-third of our 
country, and to bring additional disaster to Eastern stock markets 
and capital. 

Ah, coe say, it will not be destroyed; but I have already shown 
you that all the industries there are allied to silver mining, and de- 
pend upon it—lead mining, copper mining, commerce, agriculture 
transportation—and after you destroy those what is there left? 
What is there left for that region but a return to the arid waste 
from which capital and civilization have wrested it? 

Now, if this were the only feature of the case to be considered, I 
think that we all, as Americans, would agree that the great indus- 
tries of that vast region should be sustained. But we are told that 
the industrial view of the question is a narrow one; that finance 
knows no boundaries of section, State, or nation; that the entire 
civilized world is drifting to gold; that it is fashionable to adopt 
the gold standard, and that we, the greatest nation of the world— 
I have heard that vainglorious expression very often in this de- 
bate—must be in fashion. 

Let us consider that. Let us consider where our financial inter- 
est lies and ascertain whether it does not lie with our industrial in- 
terest. And here comes in the distinction between debtor and cred- 
itor nations. England is the representative of the creditor nations 
and is herself the greatest creditor nation in the world. She has 
swept the seas with her commerce, has made gain from every na- 
tion in every part of the globe, and has taken it home in the shape 
of xold, and loaned it to the nations of the world upon gold-bearing 
obligations. She has her tentacles upon every nation.’ She owes 
none but her own peple, while every nation owes her. 

America, on the contrary, is the greatest debtor nation of the 
world. She needs such large quantities of money for the develop- 
mont of this great country that she can not produce enough to sat- 
isfy the demand. Hence she has to borrow from other countries 
and she has borrowed largely from England upon bond obligations, 
national and State, and upon the obligations of private corpora- 
tions and individuais. It is estimated that those obligations 
amount to about $4,000,000,000, and yet we have in this country 
only $600,000,000 of gold to respond with, and only $1,500,000,000 of 
all kinds of money. 

England, then, is the great creditor nation, America the great 
debtor nation. England is the ie owner and producer of gold, 
America the greatest owner and producer of silver. And when we 
bear in mind that silver is the only metallic competitor of gold, the 
only metal which has been dignified through the ages with gold as 
one of the precious metals, I ask whether it is our policy to discredit 
that silver, to destroy its value, to increase the value of English gold 
by the destruction of its only competitor, American silver? 

I wish to indulge in np declamation whatever against England. 
I admire the power and wisdom of that great people, infinitely more 
powerful, infinitely more wise thar: we, because they exercise their 
awe in international affairs, and they are wise enough to legis- 
ate in their own interest, and notin the interest of other countries. 
[Applause.] Self-interest constitutes the prevailing motive of the 
governmental and political action of that great nation, while we 
are spending our energies in building up other nations, in appreci- 
ating the value of their accumulations and their productions and 
neglecting our own. 

But we have another interest in this question, and that is con- 
nected with Mexico, which lies next to us. Mexico has been built 
up and developed by American capital, and you will find that the 
basis of every industry there is silver mining. It has promoted the 
building of railroads throughout that entire region, which are 
largely owned and controlled by Americans. President Diaz, the 
Gen. Grant of that country, has pursued a most liberal policy, and 
has welcomed Americans, and the country has witnessed an unprec- 
edented development. 

We have in it a monetary and a proprietory interest. Now what 
do we propose to do with that country? To sink its only currency 
to 25 cents on the dollar, to destroy the value of the product upon 
which its interests are based, to destroy the value of the product upon 
which the value of the transportation interests of that country, which 
are owned by us, are based. We propose to repeal the Sherman act. 
We propose to withdraw from silver the prop of ‘the greatest na- 
tion in the world,” so our friends on this floor tell us. And yet, Mr. 
Speaker, it is a quéstion with me whether we are the greatest nation 
in the world. 4 ‘e are constantly asserting it on this floor, but Eng- 
land is acting it. We deal in assertion; they deal in action. 

We propose to destroy silver, for it will be destroyed by this 
action. If, under the influence of progressive adverse legislation, 
silver has fallen from $1.29 an ounce to 73 cents an ounce, I ask 
where will it fall after America has struck the final blow, and how, 


material in which promises to pay gold are written. We 

we will keep in circulation in this country this vast amount 
ver, five or six hundred millions, but it will be simply the ; 

in which promises to pay gold are written, and would it y, 
cheaper to write those promises on paper. 

Where will we, then, get the gold with which to do our } 

We may rest assured that we can not remain satisfied wit} 
hundred millions in our Treasury. We shall have to issue t! 

of this country and draw in more gold and thereby increas: 

the value of England's gold and diminish the value of Ameri 

ucts. And when we have got that gold it will be subject to} 
drawn at any time when the desire or the caprice may sei 
land; so that we shall be in the position of a debtor on ‘“ Te 
sponsive to the demand of his creditor at any time and liq) 
have his securities sacrificed. 

We will place ourselves in the merciless grasp of the yo 
traction, destructive not only of the value of silver but of 1! 
of all our products—wheat, cotton, and all the products o/ 
destructive even of the value of labor itself, for its unions ; 
withstand the withering effects of poverty and distress. 

What are the lessons of the past twenty years as to the 
monetary contraction? We have been through three » 
panics during that period—the monetary panic of 1873, that o{ 
and the present panic. 

Toward the close of the war we had added to our population 
the surrender at ppementet 12,000,000 of people without a 
rency; yet we started at that time and destroyed the gi 
the only currency of the country, and at the same time 
steps toward the resumption of specie payments, whic! 
resumption in coin, either gold or silver. And though nat 
intending a special benefaction, had exposed its riches in t 
mines of the West, we passed laws denying our pco) 
to them. That legislation denying us the right to resort 
silver mines for one of the precious metals of the world, 
legislation diminishing the greenback currency, the only . 
in use when our population had been increased in the mani 
described, started the panic of 1873. And you all know | 
tress, the insolvencies, the bankruptcies of the period from 
1878. 

Again, in 1890, England had some difficulty with her 
the Argentine Republic, for all those debtors who have 
to pay in gold are coming to bankruptcy. The English | 
serves had fallen low, not because England had not an ab 
of money but because she had loaned her money to othe: 
of the world and could not quickly recall it. She looked 
surveyed the field to see which one of the debtor nations 
world could best respond to her demand; and she fix: 
America. 

Within a period of five months she called from us betwe: 
millions and ninety millions of dollars, constituting one-ti 
the currency of this country. The withdrawal of nin 
lions Of dollars from this country almost landed it upon 
of bankruptcy. The banks of New York were in sus). 
they issued clearing-house certificates which were taken as 
though under the law they were not legal tender ; a wave o! « 
tion swept across the country, and it was only the retur 

old, by reason of the sale of our products to Europe, that s 

rom universal bankruptcy. 

During the present year, when Mr. Cleveland was about 
into power, when the metropolitan press of New York, a 
banks of that city. saw a favorable opportunity of forcing tl 
of the Sherman act, the newspapers of that city, particula: 
New York Herald, the New York Times, and the New York yen! 
Post, joined in a clamor for its repeal, predicting every kind o! 
lamity if it should not be repealed immediately. 

A single issue of the New York Herald would embrace five ‘ 
editorials to every column, italicized and double-leaded, « 
attention, in the most inflammatory and alarming language, 
danger of the situation, stating that our gold would be ex 
that our foreign investors wool lose confidence and sell t 
curities, that we were drifting on a silver basis, that our gol! ! 
was in danger, that our savings-bank depositors would me 
loss, that our dollar was a 58-cent dollar—editorials well ci!’ 
to excite alarm both at home and abroad. Those papers W«! 
in England, and the owners of our securities there, think: 
was something in this senseless clamor, commenced to 5 
securities to this country for sale. They changed what w as 
ural drain from this country abroad, in the first part of t! 
into a forced demand. Then came the withdrawal of depos''s 
the banks, and so England’s withdrawal of eighty or ninet 
dollars from this country has placed it in its present condition, © 
volving tbe sacrifice of every kind of property, aggregats 8°" 
dreds of millions—wheat, cotton, all the products of labor. 

And now to-day, having sold their securities in this coun'ty '"" 
or three or four months ago, those same English investors “'° ‘"* 
ing those securities back at 30 cents below what they sold them 'o% 
and so the English gold is being coaxed back by the sacrifice ® 
American securities and products. . 
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This presents an object lesson of what our condition will be when | What did it mean? It meant that the Rothschilds, in connection 


our financial dependence upon England becomes further assured, 
subject as we will be to her call whenever caprice or disaster may 
prompt her. We shall be subject to the storms that sweep every 


ove of her financial seas—whether in India or South America or | 


in Africa. We shall be obliged to sacrifice our securities and prod- 
ucts in order to pay her back whenever she calls for her gold. If 
she disapproves of our policy she can withdraw her gold; it we con- 
template war she can arrest prompt and decisive action; if aggres- 
sion upon her part arouses us to app#al to the god of battles she can 
paralyze our energies upon the very threshold of war. Is it wise or 
patriotic to so place ourselves in the power of our great rival? — 

Do you say that these bonds are time bonds, and that immediate 
payment can not be demanded? That is true; but England can at 
any time force their liquidation by putting them upon the Ameri- 
can market, and we will be obliged to absorb them. 


the price of those bonds to permit us to allow their value to be sac- 
rificed. 

Now, we all admit that we must go to England for our gold. The 
total gold product of the country is, I believe, only $30,000,000 per 
annum; and one-half of that will be lost when silver mining is de- 
stroyed. We must go to England for our gold. We are in debt 
upon call. We shall have to store a large amount in order to be 
prepared to respond to every disaster that may affect that country, 
or to her forced demand in case of caprice, disapproval, or war. 

But it is said that credit is a good thing, that there is no need of 
a large per capita, that credit satisfies all the demands of money. 
This may be trueof a creditor nation, but it is never true of a debtor 
nation. Gentlemen refer to the per capita of England or Germany 
as being somewhat less than ours. That means simply that the 
actual coin in either of those countries is somewhat less per capita 
thaninours. But those countries, when the bank reserve falls be- 
low a normal standard, can ‘recoup, can restore their reserve by 
calling upon the debtor nations, the nations that owe them money, 
whilst we have no debtor nations upon which to call. We must, 
therefore, preserve a larger amount of money subject to call. 

Now Lask what is the lesson of the panics to which I have referred ; 
three panics within twenty years? Why, sir, the lesson is that in 
all cases the volume of money here has been too small. The lesson 
is that the metallic money of the world is not sufficient for its de- 
mands; and this has always been proved by the existence of a large 
amount of paper money uncovered either by gold or silver. One- 
third of the world’s money to-day consists of paper money not coy- 
ered either by gold or silver. 
the metallic money. 

We, who have suffered in this way, propose to join England as a 


creditor nation in a crusade against the only resource, the only sal- | 


vation of the debtor nations of the world. 

I ask, Mr. Speaker, where will we get gold? Austria is clamoring 
for gold. She has got about a hundred or a hundred and twenty- 
five of the one hundred and eighty millions she desires. She has 
been looting our Treasury in order tosecure what she has. Almost 
all of her gold bears the stamp of the American eagle. We are the 
only country on earth that has not protected its gold. If Austria 
should go to Germany and attempt to get it, the great Imperial 
Bank says, ‘‘No; we haveno gold for export.” If she goes to France, 
with its seven hundred millions of silver circulating side by side 
with an equal quantity of gold, and presents to the Bank of France 
a note or check and asks to be paid in gold, it would not be given 
for such a purpose, 

France exercises the option which we ought to exercise for the 
protection of her gold. If the Bank of France has a surplus of gold 
and desires to pay it out on check against it or in the redemption 
of its notes it does so. If not convenient, it pays in silver. But 
yet we hear no talk there about a 5-frane piece being worth only 
3 francs, Suppose the great press of the city of Paris should 
unite in a clamor against the coinage of that country, such as has 
disgraced the metropolitan press of this country for some time past. 
Suppose they declared that the 5-franc piece was worth only 3 
francs, and dinned in the ears of the people the danger of its silver 
currency. I would like to know how long France could resist a 
monetary panic? Ah, but before that exigency could arrive the 
editors of the papers would be behind the bars serving a sentence 
for sedition. [Applause.] 

Look also, Mr. Speaker, at the condition of Russia. She has ac- 
cumulated 500,000,000 of gold, and see how she protects it. She 
puts it in the war chest, locks it up for emergency, and issues 
‘inst it fiat money, paper money, which circulates at par or nearly 
80. No one can get gold for the paper money of Russia; but we— 
the greatest nation in the world, the most powerful nation in the 
world, the wisest nation in the world (so our song goes)—allow our 
(reasury to be looted by every foreign speculator who so desires, 
by the failure to exercise the option which the law andthe contract 
give us, 

_ Why, a year ago we heard the announcement that a firm of New 
York bankers had presented $1,000,000 of Treasury notes, payable 
in terms in either gold or silver, to the United States Treasury for 
redemption in gold, and the Treasury determined it must pay gold. 
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There are too | 
many and too vast values dependent here upon the maintenance of | 





Yet we propose to destroy one-half of | 





| 


with the great syndicate of bankers in Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, 
who control the finances of the great nations of Europe, were pre- 
paring to undertake changing Austria from a silver to a gold basis, 

This syndicate of bankers who held Austria’s silver bonds were 
preparing to arrange for their funding in gold bonds. The protits 
can be imagined. Silver bonds bought ata discount exchange: for 
gold bonds taken at a discount, with all the probabilities of a great 
risein value. Butwhere could they get the gold for the reserve fund 
necessary for the adoption of the gold standard? 

They knew that England would not give it, for the Bank of Eng- 
land would raise the rate of discount. They knew that the Impe- 
rial Bank of Germany would not let them have the gold. Neither 
could they expect to get it from the Bank of France, and therefore 
they fastened on the country, protected by a similar option under 
the law, and made a test case by presenting $1,000,000 of United 
States Treasury notes, and then having ascertained that they could 
take the gold out of our Treasury, they entered into a binding con- 
tract which proposed to place Austria on a gold basis. And behold 
the result—our gold has gone to Austria and we are on the shores 
of bankruptcy. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if we go on a gold basis we will have to be 
wiser than we have been. We will have to pull the gold here and 
lock it up in our war chests and surround it with sentinels, and 
issue against it fiat money; or else we will have to go to fiat money 
alone, for when we destroy one-half of the money of ultimate re- 
demption, metallic money is doomed in this country. I say that 
the consequences of this act are too awful to be contemplated in 
their effect upon our own values, upon our own securities, upon 
our own products, upon that vast mining region now threatened 
with depopulation, upon the country at large. 

The civilization of the future depends upon the restoration of sil- 
ver, and if we withdraw our support it may be lost forever. I do 
not believe in the specious suggestion that we now give silver its 
final blow and killit in the hope that international action will resur- 
rect it. I believe rather in nursing what remains of life in the hope 
that health and vigor may be restored. The task has grown in dif- 
ficulty as time has advanced. We the greatest silver-producing 
nation in the world, we the greatest debtor nation of the world, we 
who required both gold and silver for the resumption of specie pay- 
ments closed our mints against the product of our mines, in Febru- 
ary, 1873, and proposed to throw it on the world for absorption. 

Germany responded by demonetizing silver within two months 
after. France and the Latin Union, finding that Germany was 
pouring into their mints her accumulated silver coin, and that the 
United States was pouring into their mints the products of her 
mines, closed their mints finally about 1876. The Latin Union 
abandoned silver reluctantly, and yet during that period of agita- 
tion in this country the metropolitan press and the bankers in the 
money centers prevented its restoration. When the Bland act was 
passed it would have been easy. 

The task would have been easy in 1890 when silver had the great 
sustaining power of India, which absorbed one-third of the product 
of the world. It is of course made more difficult now. But let the 
support which America affords be withdrawn and silver is destroyed 
and lost, and there is no hope of international bimetallism. We 
had the assurance of that in the language of Sir William Harcourt, 
chancellor of the English exchequer, the other day, when he said 
that the action of India was the death of bimetallism. 

If my time permits, I hope to dwell upon the importance of Amer- 
ica assuming courageous leadership on this subject, and as she was 
the first great nation, within the last half century, to demonetize 
silver so she should be the first to restore it. I should like to pre- 
sent my views upon the prospect of international bimetallism, as 
well as to this alleged danger of silver monometallism and with ref- 
erence also to the unification of our currency and the retirement of 
the five or six kinds of paper money now in existence and the substi- 
tution in their place of one form of United States Treasury note, 
payable in coin and backed by ample reserves in both gold and sil- 
ver in the Treasury. 

3ut before doing so I wish to express my regret that Congress 
has allowed itself at this time of public danger and excitement, 
when imagination and alarm are enthroned and reason is unseated, 
to enter upon the discussion and consideration of a great subject 
requiring careful consideration and deliberate action. It would be 
better in my judginent to immediately take hold of some measure 
that would relieve the situation. But the controlling minds in this 
attack on silver have insisted that the existing panic should be 
made use of as a weapon for its destruction and they will not allow 
the consideration of any remedial measure. 

We are suffering now from the want of legal-tender money, and 
the only thing to do is by prompt action to provide the people with 
money which will take the place of the money exported and hoarded, 
under provisions which will automatically force its retirement when 
the emergency is over. Such an increase of money could be easily 
made by legislation which would not contain the word gold or sil- 
ver in it.. Remember that the settlement of the silver question now 
either by the repeal of the Sherman act or by an act providing for 
the free coinage of silver will not give the full and adequate relief 
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which the situation demands. The repeal of the Sherman act will 
not restore the confidence of those who are now hoarding money. 
This debate will instruct them that we are about to enter upon a 
period of contraction greater than any ever yet mental and 
the people will know that at such times the value of money increases 
and, just as when property is high people hold on to property and 
resist offers of purchase, so when money is scarce and correspond- 
ingly high they will clutch their money in the hope that the future 
may bring them better bargains. On the other hand, the free coin- 
age of silver would add to the circulation of this country only 


$5,000,000 or $6,000,000 per annum, a sum entirely inadequate to | 


meet the contraction caused by export and hoarding. I hope that at 
some stage in these proceedings instead of engaging in a Greco- 


Roman contest over this silver question, whose determination either | 


way will not bring immediate relief to the country, we will enter 


upon the consideration of some emergency remedial legislation that | 


will meet the requirements of the pending crisis. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. TARSNEY in the chair). 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MONEY. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman have 
leave to continue his remarks without limit. That courtesy has 
been extended to others, and I have been very much interested in 
the gentleman’s remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
that the gentleman’s time be extended without limit, until he shall 
have completed his remarks? 

Mr. TRACEY. How much extension is asked? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without limit. 

Mr. TRACEY. I shall have to object to that. 

The SPEAKER pre tempore. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Bynum] is recognized. 

Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Speaker, lam free to confess that I assume 


to address the House on the measure under consideration with | 


some degree of diffidence. Having entertained and expressed 
views different from those I shall present to-day, I deem it but 
just to myself as well as my constituents, especially those who 


still believe that the free coinage of silver would be a great | 


blessing to the country, to give the reasons that shall control my 
vote. 

The condition of the country, as stated by the President in 
his messige, is in many respects without a parallel. With an 
abundant harvest; free from pestilence; at peace with all na- 
tions; our manufactories spreading over the country; our rail- 
roads penetrating every corner, and our wealth rapicly increas- 
ing, we find ourselves in the midst of a panic the like of which 
we never before experienced. 

There must be some cause, or combination of causes, some one 
of which was a prime factor in producing this disastrous condi- 
tion of affairs. 

Unquestionably a great majority of all classes believe that the 
silver law enacted on the 14th of July, 1890, is responsible for 
the evils with which we are afflicted. In order to discuss this 
measure to the comprehension of those not familiar with its pro- 
visions, I shall brietly outline its main features. It requires the 
Secretary of the Treasury to purchase 4,500,000 ounces of silver 
bullion at the market price each month, and issue in payment 
therefor Treasury notes. These notes are made alegal tender 
and are redeemable in gold or silver coin, at the discretion of the 
Secretary. 

The authors of this measure were of the opinion that to en- 
large our purchases of silver bullion would increase the demand, 
and thereby appreciate its price. The monetary value of an 
ounce of silver being $1.29, while its commercial value was only 
$1.05, our silver dollar was intrinsically worth but 81 cents. 

The results of the operation of the act of 1890, called the Sher- 
man law, were directly opposite to what was anticipated by its 
friends. With the exception of a sudden and, no doubt, specu- 
lative rise immediaiely after its passage, the price of silver has 

one steadily down. The average price per ounce in 1890 was 

1.05; in 1891, 99 cents; in 1892, 87+ cents, and in July last, 724 
cents. Up to July 1 last the Government, under the provisions 
of this law, had purchased 156,575,000 ounces of silver and issued 
in payment therefor Treasury notes to the amount of $147,215,000. 
he constant fall in the price of silver bullion, notwithstand- 
ing the large purchases by the Government, began to excite ap- 
prehension in the minds of financiers. The rising volume of 
silver bullion, being stored away, unless coined by the Govern- 
ment into money. would result in a great loss. 

Had the Secretary.of the Treasury been required to dispose of 
the bullion on hand on the Ist day of July last it would have 
brought at the market price but$114,828,500. Tohave redeemed 
the obligations of the Government outstanding therefor would 
have required the Secretary to have taken from the revenues 
the sum of $32,390,500; in brief, by the constant fall in the price 
of silver bullion the Government was loosing, under the opera- 
tions of the Sherman law, over $10,000,000 a year. During the 
operation of this law, whether as a result of the same, I I not 
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| now attempt to prove, gold was being exported in large sums 
| From July 1, 1890, to January 1, 1891, our net exports of 
| amounted to $624,771. Im 1891 they aggregated $33,885,571. 
| in 1892 they reached $58,570,536. 
| 1, they were $70,815,096. 
Thus we see that during the existence of the present law o 
net loss of gold has been $164,098,975. This was not the on|, 
| alarming symptom. The gold reservein the Treasury on th 

of August, 1890, two weeks after the passage of this measure. 
| was $184,092,075. One hundred million dollars of this sum | 
been treated as a reserve for the security and redemption o! th 
| greenback notes. The excess of the total reserve, above t] 
one hundred millions, was known as the free gold in the Tr, 
ury, subject to whatever use the Secretary might have for it jn 
the dueadministration of hisdepartment. The reserve beean to 
| diminish until the free gold was about exhausted. We finally 
reached the limit and the Secretary was driven toencroach ) 
the hundred millions in order to meet the demands and presery 
the credit and standing of the Government. On the Ist of 
present month, of the $184,092,075 of gold in the Treasury o; 
| August 1, 1890, there remained but $95,485,413. 

Under such conditions it was but natural that our own as we!! 
as the people of other countries holding our securities sho 
become alarmed lest they would be compelled to take payment 
in depreciated silver money. It was natural that American s 
curities should begin to return home in anticipation of a col- 
lapse; and that our own people should begin to hoard gold in 
anticipation that the same would soon go to a premium. 

While this was going on the channels through which th 
Treasury received its supply of gold were running lower and 
lower. In July, 1890, there was paid into the Treasury, through 
the custom-house at New York $17,173,016. Of this sum 95 per 
cent was paid in gold certificates. In July, 1891, the payments 
aggregated $11,303,169, of which 2 per cent was in gold coin, 
14.9 per cent in gold certificates, 44.6 per cent in United States 
notes, and 28.9 per cent in Treasury notes, issued under the pro- 
visions of the Sherman law. 

In July, 1892, the payments amounted to $12,295,908, of which 
1 per cent was in gold coin, 13.8 in gold certificates, 28.4 in 
United States notes, and 42.2in Treasury notes. In June, 1893, 
| the payments reached the sum of $18,068,600, not a cent of which 

was paid in gold coin or gold certificates. 

Thus the supply was cut off, and the stock on hand rapidly b 
ingexhausted. The Secretary of the Treasury was powerless to do 
anything. Thelaw required him to maintain the parity between 
our gold and silver coin and to do this it was essential that he 
should redeem the Treasury notesin whatever character of mone} 
the holders demanded. To have refused to do so would have 
been an acknowledgment that one was preferable to the oth 
one more valuable than the other—an admission the Government 
could not afford tomake. To have refused paymentin gold would 
have been to put gold to a premium and increased the excitement 
and aggravated the stringency. 

In my judgment the Secretary, Mr. Carlisle, during the ord 
through which he has conducted the financial affairs of the 
Government, has not only sustained his high reputation, but 
has achieved a name that will compare favorably in history with 
those of the great men who have preceded him. That there 
was a great pressure to force an issue of gold-bearing bonds 
there can be no question. To have issued bonds would simply 
have been a restoration of the reserve by enlarging the demands 
to be made upon it. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the Sherman law has no 
friends; that it has been disowned by its reputed father. Ever) 
ee condemns it as wrong in principle and vicious in practice. 

he singular fact, however, is that while the friends of free coin- 
age admit that it has worked great harm, they insist that it must 
remain in force unless something is adopted inits stead. ‘The 
only excuse assigned for its maintenance is that it incre ses the 
volume of money and keeps down the appreciation of gold. 

We have already seen that since its enactment $164,0. 8,974 In 
gold has been driven out of the country. Nor is this 
during the same period the circulation of national banks ws 
reduced $7,370,623, making a reduction in the volume of moncy 
in circulation of $171,469,5Y7. 

The entire amount of Treasury notes issued under the pro 
sions of this act to August 1, 1893, was only $148,286 ,234, showing 
a net reduction in circulation during its existence, if there !\1¢ 
been no accessions from other sourees, of $23,153,249. Why, 
then, should this measure, productive of such dangers, be miin- 
tained a single day? Why should it be used as a club to dr! 
the representatives of the people into the adoption of some other 
measure which their judgments do not approve? [Applau:e.| 

We have witnessed its operation for three years. It has failed 
to meet the —o of anyone. It is condemned not on’) 
as pernicious, but as dangerous. It has not only failed to arrest 
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fall in the price of silver bullion, but has driven from our 
s more than $170,000,000 in gold. It has reduced the circu- 
[t has closed the chan 


the 
shore 


lation of the peop’e nearly $25,000,000. 


nels of the Treasury to the further ingress of gold. It has pulled 
down the pillars of credit that support and sustain our trade 
and commerce. It has frightened all classes and driven into 
hiding every character of money, including its own offspring, 
and yet we are told that we must wait till we get something 
petter in the way of affirmative legislation before it can be re- 
pea d. 


e ery of distress comes from every quarter. Business is at 


a stindstill, factories closed, labor idle, but no helping hand is | 


te be extended by those who favor free coinage. While the 


country is prostrate, helpless, and unable to resist, they propose | 


to dose it with their remedies or let it suffer for fear that when 
restored it will reject their treatment. We who favor uncondi- 
tion il repexl have been warned again and again that if we sup- 
port the measure that we will lose our seats on this floor. 


[It miy be that there are those here whose sole ambitions are | 


to be returned, and are ready to sacrifice their convictions upon 
great questions to secure the same, but I scorn to believe it. 
confidence is not unbounded, but I am loth to believe a single 
vote, for or against this measure, will be cast from such base and 
unprineipled motives. These threats, if not im bad taste, are 
exceedingly untimely. The people are excited. They feel that 
something is radically wrong, and they are in a frame of mind 
that should not be inflamed or misguided. The time has come 
when cant and subterfuge must be driven from the councils of 
men and nations, and reason and judgment enthroned in the 
minds and in the hearts of the people. [Applause.|] 

Gentlemen who are demanding that something shall be en- 
acted in the 
done now. They know it is unconditional repeal or nothing. 
they succeed in grafting upon the measure for repeal a single 
one of their proposed amendments they know that the same can 
not be enacted intoalaw. Your alternative, therefore, is to ac- 
cept repeal or nothing, and upon that issue you must return and 
answer to your people. 

If this measure should fail, you gentlemen who will have de- 
feated it ean return to your constituents and say to them that 
you knew they were in desperate straits; that the Sherman law 
was 2 bad measure: that it had shaken confidence until there 
was not a sufficient amount of money in cireulation to carry on 
the business, but that you thought it best to keep it on the stat- 
utes till you could get what you wanted. 

Go home to your merchants whoare unable to make collections 
to meet maturing bills, and say to them that you knew they 
were being pressed, but you could not secure just what you 
wanted, and that they will have to bear it the best they can. Go 
back to the farmers, who are unable to market their wheat at 
any price, and tell them that you admit there was and is great 
stringency in money; that the repeal of the Sherman law would 
probably have relieved the situation, but that you feared that if 
that was done you would be unable to get something in its stead 
in the future. 

Go to the idle workingmen, against whom the doors of the 
mills and factories have been ciosed because their managers 
could neither collect nor borrow a sufficient sum to meet their 


My | 


place of the Sherman law know that that can not be | 
if 


war 


pay rolls, and tell them that you knew they and their families | 
were suffering. but that you felt it was better for them to bear | 


their afflictions till your views should bs incorporated into a new 
law, and if they do not denounce your conduct in words of con- 
demnation, bitter and burning, I am mistaken in their character 
and temper. 

Mr. Speaker, I might conclude and submit the question at this 
point, but my argument would be incomplete without a discus- 
sion of the amendments proposed by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri{Mr. BLAND]. The substitute offered by him proposes that 
the mints of the Government shall be opened to the free coinage 


of silver, first, at a ratio of 16 to 1; if that should be voted down, | 


then at 17 to1; if that should fail, then at 18 to 1; if that should 
be defeated, then at 19 to 1, and if that should not be successful, 
then at 20 to 1, and if the above amendments should be defeated, 
that the Bland-Allison law, in force from 1878 to 1890, be voted 
upon, 
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so. Could we safely open our mints to the free coinage of silve 
if any of these ratios? 

[t requires no argument to d onstrate that one of three re 
sults would inevita follow the moment we did so: Fit 
commercia Vaal of silve b ion would ise to its me 
value, the monetary va e wo to the commerce! \ ) 
one would go up ar the othe iown t they came to 
The instant the silver dollar and the | n contained it 
came convertible at the pleas t old t Lect \ 
would command the same price his, then, is t import. 
question to |} onsidered 

In order to logically present the que n, it ‘ ec 
essary tor me to repeit in some measure fat ent 
which have already been presented 

By the act of 1793, first est.blishing a mint and vid f 
the coinage of both gold and silver, our fathers adopted the ratio 
of l5tol. There was considerable discussion as to the correct 
ratio between the two metals, but from the best evidence bat 
could be obtains this was cert ned s nbout correct 

For one hundred years prior to that time there had beenar 
markable stability of the ratio between the two metals, si 
never having risen to 14.14, except during the year 1760, or fa 
len below 15.50 but once, and that in 170 Shortly after th 
ratio was fixed at 15 to 1, within the next three years, silver fe 
to the ratio of 15.65. 

It is a striking fact that silver never, since our min irst 


io it then ha 


ic p rity. Gold was worth more 


1 
ti 


reached the rat d. 
in the value of silver destroyed t 
than its coinage value; not very much—only 3 or 4 ce 
enough to make it profitable to exportit. Our gold, therefore 


leftthecountry. Recognizing the fact thatgold was undervalued 


established, has 
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by the act of 1798, and that so long as that measure was continued 
in force it would be impossible for us to retain any gold incir- 
culation. in 1834 the ratio was changed DY Congress to 16 to l. 
At that time the true ratio was 15.73, so that by the latter act 
silver was slightly undervalued, and the result was the very 
opposite—gold comirg from abroad, while silver took flight 


A mistake was made in the act of 1834 in making our subsid 
iary coins contain equal proportions of the silver in a dollar. 
There was as much profit in exporting the minor 
was inshipping away our silver dollars, and althoug 
of our silver coin was in fractional pieces, t! 
without small change. So, in 1853 the quan 
subsidiary coins was reduced, so that a 
would be incurred by exporting them. 

From the action of Congress in 1834in purposely undervaluing 
silver, and in 1853 overvaluing our subsidiary we are 
driven to the conclusion that our fathers purposely adopted the 
gold standard in 1834. That we were upon that standard from 
that time until the suspension of specie payments during the 

there can no controversy. The dollar, about 
which we have heard so much, was practically no pirt of our 
circulation up to 1873. From the time we first opened the mint 
to 1873 there was coined but 8,031,000 silver dollars, while tl] 
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| was coined $137,000,000 of minor coins and $852,214,507 in gold. 

When the question of a change of ratio was under considera- 
tion in the Senate Mr. Benton said: 

He did not think it necessary todiscant and expatiate upon the met mn 
advantages of a gold currency. These advantages had been too well } WT 
from the earliest ages of the world to be a subject of discussion in the nine 

| teenth century; but, as it was the policy of the paper sy m to parage 
that metal, and as that system in its forty years reign over the A rican 
people had nearly destroyed a knowledge of that currency, he would brietty 
enumerate its leading and prominent advantages 

1. It had an intrimsic value, which gave it currency all over the world, to 
the full amount of that value, without regard to laws or circumst f 

2. It had a uniformity of value, which made it the safest standard of valu 
of property which the wisdom of man had ever yet discovered 

3. Its portability, which made it easy for the traveler to carry it about with 
him. 

4. Its indestructibility, which made it the safest money the people could 
keep in the houses. 

5. Itsinherent purity, which made it the hardest money tobe counterfeite 
and the easiest to be detected, and, therefore, the safest money f the peopl 
to handle 

6. Its superiority over all other money, which gave to its possessor the 
choice and command of all other money 

7. Its power over exchanges; gold being the currency which mtri 


As has already been argued in this debate, the number of dif- | 


ferent ratios proposed by the gentleman from Missouri is a full 
sarrender of his position. Why isthe ratio of 20tol any better 
than that of 16 to 1? If the Governmentcan maintain one it can 
maintain the other at a parity ! 

At the average price of silver bullion during 1892 the com- 
mereial value of the silver dollar at the ratio of 16 to 1 was 5 
cents; at the ratio of 17 to 1 it would have been 69 cents; at the 
ratio of 18 to 1, 73 cents: at 19 to 1, 77 cents, and at 20 to 1, 81 


sents. Ido not give these as exactly correct, but approximately | 


ution of 





mostto the equali 


exchange, and keeping down the rateof exchar 


to the lowest and most uniform point. 

8. Its power over the paper money; gold being the natural enemy of that 
system, and, with fair play, able to hold it in check 

9%. It is a constitutional currency, and the people have aright to demand 
for their currency as long as the present Constitution is permitted to ex! 


Not only was gold recognized as the standard from 1834 to 1860, 
but it was so recognized after the war and even after the act o! 
1873, about which so much has been said. On the llth of Feb- 
ruary, 1874, Senator STEWART of Nevada said: 

I want the standard gold, and no paper money not redeemable in gold; no 


paper money the value of which is not ascertained; no paper money that 
will organize a gold board to speculate in it. 
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On the 20th of the same month, on a resolution to instruct the 
Committee on Finance to report a bill providing for the converti- 
bility of the Treasury notes inio gold coin or bonds, he said: 

By this process we shall come toa specie basis, and when the laboring man 
receives a dollar it will have the purchasing power of a dollar, and he will 
not be called tipon to do what is impossible for him or the producing classes 
to do, figure upon the exchanges, figure upon the fluctuations, figure upon 
the gambling in New York, but he will know what his moneyis worth. Gold 
is the universal standard of the world. Everybody knows what a dollar in 
gold is worth 

On the Ist of April of the same year, Senator JONES, of the 
same State, said: 

Does this Congress mean now to leave entirely out of view and discard 
forever a standard of value? Did any country ever accumulate wealth, 
achieve greatness, or attain a high civilization without such a standard? 
And what but gold can be that standard? What other thing on earth pos- 
sesses the requisite qualities? Gold is the articulation of commerce. It is 
the most potent agent of civilization. It is gold that has lifted the nations 
from barbarism. So exact a measure is it of human effort that when it is 
exclusively used as a money it teaches the very habit of honesty. It neither 
deals in nor tolerates false pretenses. It can not lie. It keeps its promises 
to the rich and poor alike. 


Mr. Speaker, if the slight undervaluation in 1793, not more 
than 3 or 4 cents on the dollar, drove gold out of the country 
prior to the act of 1834, and the latter drove silver out after- 
wards, what might we expect if we should open our mints to the 
free coinage of both metals at a ratio that would undervalue 
gold at from 23 to 52 per cent, when the people of the civilized 
world are on the alert for opportunities of speculation ard ad- 
vised as to markets and quotations in every financial center on 
the globe on the morning of the succeeding day? 

We are told, however, that silver has not fallen in value, but 
that gold has risen, and that if we will but open our mints to 
the free coinage of silver, as we have to gold, that silver will 
again take up its position by the side of gold. Silver. it is said, 
has appreciably fallen in price because it has been under fire for 
twenty years. There is some force in thisargument. Nodoubt 
if silver had not been demonetized by so many nations it would 
not have reached its present low price. Eleven nations, I be- 
lieve, have closed their mints to the free coinnge of silver since 
1873. But what difference does this make? They will not op>n 
them at our bidding, and we are powerless tocompel them to do so, 

We must [ace the facts as they exist, not as they ought to be, 
or as we would like to have them. No one who has read the 
debates of the Brussels conference but has come to the conclu- 
sion that all efforts at international bimetallism under present 
conditions will fail. It is patent that Great Britain is satisfied 
with her monetary system, and that no other European nation 
will unite in any agreement to which she is nota party. It is 
further evident that none of the European governments will 
change their monetary systems unless it be toward a more per- 
fect gold standard. 
we must take alone, 

Can we, without the aid and coiperation of other nations, carry 
this great burden? The coinage values of the world’s product of 
gold and silver from 1873 to 1892, inclusive, were as follows: 


Whatever action, therefore, we may take 


Years. Gold. Silver. 


200, 000 

750, 000 

500, 000 
700, GOO 

114, 000, 000 
119, 000, 000 
109, 000, 000 
106, 500, 000 
103, 000, 000 
102, 000, 000 
95, 400, 000 
101, 700, 000 
108, 400, 000 
106, 000, 000 
105, 775, 000 
110, 197, 000 
123, 489, 000 
113, 149, 600 
120, 578, 800 
130, 816, 600 


#81, 800, 000 
71, 500, 000 
80, 500, 000 
87, 600, 000 
81, 000, 000 
95, 000, 000 
96, 000, 060 
96, 700, 000 

102, 000, 000 

111, 800, 000 

115, 300, 000 

105, 500, 000 

118, 500, 000 

120, 600, 000 


140, 706, 090 
162, 159, 000 
172, 234, 500 
187, 733, 000 
196, 605, 200 





It will be seen from the foregoing table that while there has 
been a large increase in the production of both metals; that of 
silver has more than doubled in the last twenty years. Silver 
has not only sufféred because of the large increase in the pro- 
duction. of gold and its own relegation to the position of token 
money by the civilized nations of the world, but because of the 
enormous increase in its own production. 

In view of the fact that all civilized nations have closed their 
mints to the free coinage of silver; in viewof the great increase 
in its production, and in view of the recent action of the Gov- 
ernment of India, heretofore the largest consumer of silver, 
could we for one moment uphold, much less appreciate the price 
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of silver by opening our mints to free coinage, even at the rj} 
of 20to1. It may bo asked, if we could open our mints t 
coinage at any ratio? I answer emphatically, No, not u 
present conditions. 

With the mints of all the great commercial nations of 
world closed to free coinage; with a redundancy in many 
of the world, and with a rapidly increasing production, I \: 
itatingly say we could fix upon no ratio that would give st 
ity to the price of silver, so that it could be used independ 
as a standard or measurement of values. 

The moment we opened our mints to free coinage to th: 
ucts of the world a wild rush would be made upon us 
people of all the gold-standard nations and a veritable ser 
would ensue in the contest to get possession of some of our 
before it was all exhausted. There would pour in upon 
one year more silver than our mints could coin in ten. 
would be the result? Does any one seriously believe that 
under such circumstances would rise in price? Inmy jud 
it would be the worst blow that could be given to silver. 

Mr. Speaker, for the sake of argument I will suppose 


moment that my reasoning is fallacious and that my conclusion 


are erroneous; that silver will not go down, but that wit 


mints open to it freely its commercial value will go up from 73 


cents an ounce, its present price, to $1.29, its parity or mo: 
value. In brief, I will suppose that after we shall have ado 
free coinage the silver dollar will contain 100 cents’ wort 
silver bullion. Would the farmers of the country deri 
benefit from this change? Would the workingman be 
better condition? Their dollar in silver would be just w 
is now; worth no more nor no less. What advantage wo: 
be to any class except the silver producers? They alone \ 
reap the profit. 

It may be interesting to the farmers of the country to 
what profits the silver producers have been making duri: 
last few years while they have been striving to keep their 
paid and make ends meet. The Diily mine in Utah i 
paid in dividends $450,000. The Ontario mine in th 
Territory and year piid in dividends $900,000. The ¢ 
mine in Montana in 1892 paid in dividends $1,020,000. T 
rier Range (Broken Hills mines) in New South Wales last 
paid dividends to the amount of $5,805,000. That the f: 
may get a more perfect knowledge of the profits enjoyed 
‘silver kings,” I will give the results of an investigatio: 
by the Director of the Mint in 1887 as to the cost of prod 
of an ounce of silver. 

From estimstes from 155 mines, producing 43 per cent 
domestic product, it was ascertxined that the cost of pro 
was 52.4 cents per ounce. What advantage will it be 
farmers and w:ge-workers of the country to pay to the pro 
of silver, in the way of products and toil, $1.29 per 
for silver that they can now purchase for 73 cents and 
costs the producers but 52 cents? It may be answered tl 
will not be the result. [f the theory of those who fa\ 
coinage be correct, that silver will rise in value, it is 
wh»t will be the result. 

While I do not think fora moment that silver will rise i 
I have presented this to show how untenable is the positi: 
free-coinage advocates and how fallacious their argume! 

That the result of free coinage would be that the valu 
silver dollar, now at a parity with gold, would drop to it 
mercial value, now about 56 cents, [have not the least 
There is not a government in the world to-day where th 
are open to the free coinage of silver that the coin is wort 
than the bullion it contains. 

This was true in India before she closed her mints. 
has free coinage of both gold and silver; her silver do! 
tains 6 grains more of silver than ours, and yet to-day 
buy Mexican dollars in New York at 5% cents a piece 
for them with our own silver coins. 

The free coinage of silver means here, as it has ever) 
silver monometallism. Of all the enemies of bimetallis: 
are laboring so industriously and earnestly to destroy it 
advocates of free coinage. it can result in nothing else. 

The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] in eloquent 
portrayed the glorious results that would accrue to th 
ridden farmers of the West and the unemployed wage-wo 
of the whole country when we shall have reached the + 
standard. The mistake the gentleman makes, slight 
somewhat serious, is in assuming that we would havea st! 
There would be no more stability in the price of silver than | 
isnow. Whenwe reach that blissful state it would be neces 
for every man with a silver dollar in his pocket to dail) 
tain, if he could, what it was worth. As well said by Sen 
STEWART, the producing classes do not want “ to figure 
the exchanges, figure upon the fluctuations, figure upon” 


gambling in New York,” to ascertain the value of their money: 
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Let us investigate for a moment and see what the real condi- 
tion of the farmers and the wage-workers will be when the gen- 
tleman’s silver millennium is reached. I will suppose that next 
vear, and I hope my supposition will come true, Providence will 
smile upon the people of Nebraska; that rains will descend in 
copious showers and at seasonable times; that the storms and 
eyclones Will be confined within their caves; that the grasshop- 
pers will notcome to devour their fair fields; that their crops will 
be 80 a 
in admiration and wonder a moment on his ceaseless course to 


the Pacific; yea, more, I will suppose that the farmers of che | 


whole country have been similarly blessed, and that the yield 
of wheat will be 600,000,000 of bushels. 

Four hundred millions will amply supply the home demand; 
where will the other 200,000,000 bushels find a market? 
gold standara countries of Europe! 
~ Tariff reformer as he is, I presume that the gentleman from 
Nebraska has not neglected to impress upon the min/s of his 
constituents that the market for the surplus regulates the price 
at home. The glories of that silver standard are rapidly disap 
pearing. The constituents of the gentleman from Nebraska 
would still be in the clutches of the ‘‘gold bugs.” 

This is not all; if the transaction ended here the results might 
not be so serious, but look to the final outcome. Weare upon 
asilver basis. The price of wheat in Europe will be fixed upon 
a gold basis; exchange will rise and fall in this country as the 
price of silver falls or rises. Here will be a new element of un- 
certainty, which will enter into trade. The buyers, knowing 
this fact, and that there will likely be a fall in the value of their 
exchange by the time their deal is perfected, will not only cal- 
culate against the farmer the risks of handling his wheat or his 
cotton, but they will also calculate against him a sufficient 
amount to insure against any risk of loss in money. 

The producers will have to bear all the risks and burdens of 
afluctuating standard. Nonation, asSenator JONES aptly said, 
“will ever accumulate wealth without an invariable standard.” 

It was stated by one of the presidents of one of the great pro- 
duce exchanges of the country that margins were so close that 
1 penny a bushel often determined the source of supply of mil- 
lions of bushels of grain, and yet with our great and growing 
commerce, we here have seriously presented to us a proposition 
that will throw into trade an element of uncertainty against 
which no man can calculate. To abandon the standard fixed by 
the great commercial nations of the world is to demoralize and 
damage our trade beyond comprehension. 

Mr. Speaker, there is another class to which I desire to ad- 
dress a few thoughts—the wage-workers of the country. 
received petitions from some of the assemblies in my State pro- 
testing against the repeal of the Sherman law and requesting 
me to support free coinage. My relations with organized labor 
has been close, The laboring men of my district have always 
given me a loyal support, and I know that they believe I would 
not knowingly cast a vote that would in the slightest degree op- 
press or harm them. Whatever else may have fallen in price as 
compared with gold, itis an acknowledged fact that wages have 
not only been maintained, but have increased. It is not, there- 
fore, to be reasonably assumed that under any circumstances 
there will be an increase in the rates of wages. 

How then will the workingmen be affected? To my own sat- 
isfaction, and I believe to the satisfaction of every unbiased mind, 
[have demonstrated that the only effect of free coinage will be 
afall in the value of our standard. A fall in the value of the 
money in which the workingman receives his wages is in effect 
a reduction of his pay. If silver money should fall to the com- 


mercial value of silver bullion it would result in the reductionof | 


the purchasing power of the workingman’s dollar nearly one- 
half. Believing that I could not cast a vote that would so di- 
rectly and injuriously affect the laboring classes, I shall follow 
the dictates of my judgment. [Applause.] 


Mr. Speaker, it requires no stretch of imagination to see, at 
a glance, that by the free coinage of silver the whole machinery | 


of trade, of commerce, and of exchange, domestic as well as for- 
eign, because they are so intimately interwoven as to be insepa- 
rable, would be thrown into such inextricable confusion and dis- 
order as to completely paralyze all our industries and destroy 
our prosperity. Think but a moment of the result, and the mind 
recoils at the conception. This great country, with her match- 
less resources, inhabited by the most enlightened and progres- 
Sive people on earth, with a commerce, domestic and foreign, 
surpassing the wildest dreams of her pioneers, deliberately 
abandoning the measurement of values recognized by all the 
civilized nations of the world and chaining herself to the systems 
of those still lingering in the shades of barbarism. 

There is another question which deserves our serious consider- 
ation before we take this leap into darkness. A fall in the value 
of our money, a reduction in the standard of values means a de- 


bundant that the sun at his zenith will stop and linger | 


In the | 


I have | 
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ficiency in the revenues of the Governmentof at st $109,000,000. 
We have outstanding large obligations pas ible in gold: these 
must be met iccording to the terms of the contract ind to doso 
would require us to raise the additional sum necessary to pur- 
chase gold at whatever premium it might command over silver 
money. 

Not only would we need more oO for this purpose, Dut the 
rise, apparently, in the price of p ired to equip and 
maintain the different departments, « the War and 
Navy, would call for an increased ami t d fe to say 
there would be needed not less than one d more. 

| The revenues of the Governmentare now ba s Oo meet 
| our exp nditures. If we are to open the doors ol l l s to 
| free silver, we may bid farewell to any red mn of t but 
prepare to seek additional sources of reven Uh l he very 
| question thatdrove [ndix to close her mints against free ¢ re: 
her money had depreciated until she was nolenger able to meet 
her expenditures, a large part being payable in gold. 

The friends of repeil have been charged with be he repre- 
sentatives of the moneyed powers and * ugs” of ope. 

| It has been said that a conspiracy has been fo'med to ‘‘down” 
|silver. The gentleman from Missouri |[Mr. BLAND] was rd 
to raise his voice in the far-off West when Indi: closed her mints, 
He was certain that the British Government hid forced India to 
the extremity,and that the Congress of the United Stites would 
be the nextsubject of herattack. Unfortun:tely for Mr. BLAND’S 


assumption, it turns out that India wanted to close her mints 
| against silver, but Great Britain would not permit it. 

What reasons Great Britain may have for desiring that we 
should cease coining silver has not been explained. What ad- 
vantages would accrue to her have not been stated. We have 
heard nothing but the bire assertion of the f Great Britain 
produces neither silver nor gold in quantities worth mentioning. 
Her entire productin ten years, Il venture, would not amount to a 
half million doll She is upon the gold standard, and has been 
there for three-quarters of a century. She is content with her 
monetary system, and is apparently indifferent as to what other 
nations may do. i 


ict 
rs. 


She pays all of her obligations in gold, not- 
withstanding the balance of tradeis nearly five hundred millions 
of dollars against her every year. 

Why should we fear the gold standard? Above all nations on 
the face of the earth we should be benefited by it if any would. 
We produced | year $33,000,000 in gold, and coined in the 
same period $34,787,222. During the hundred years 
we produced $1,969,693.945 in gold, a sum greater than one-half 
of the world’s supply of gold coin at the presenttime. If Great 

sritain and Germany, which practically produce no gold what- 
lard, why ein not the United 


7 
St 


past one 


wird, 


| ever, can adhere to the gold stan 





States, that produces one-fourth of the world’s supply. Not 
only do we produce gold enough to supply ourselves, but over 
all nations we produce an abundance of supplies that draw gold 


from the farthest corners of the earth. 
The products of our farms, our breadstuffs and provisions, 


will command gold when nothing else will secure it. The bal- 
ance of trade in our favor against Great Britain is more than 
| three hundred millions every year. England and Ireland paid 
to our farmers in 1891 over two hundred millions of dollars in 
gold for breadstuffs and provisions. Great Britain has an in- 
terest in the result of our action, but we are not her servants; 
| that distinction is enjoyed by others. 
| In the Brussels conference her delegates hud but one proposi- 
| tion to offer, and that was that the European n ns should pur- 
chase £5,000,000 in silver for five years if the United States 
| would continue to purchase 54,000,000 ounces annually. She was 
| willing to go down into her pocket and assist in purchasing be- 
tween thirty and forty million ounces of silver if we would but 


continue the operations of the Sherman law for the same period. 
It was a shrewd proposition. Her nt 
culated that if they could get us into anagr . 
they would at the end of that time have all our gold, including 


repres itives no doubt eal- 


f »fiy , > 
cmentior five years 


the balance of the reserve in the Treasury. We not only repel 
| the insinuation but denounce the action of the advocates of free 
silver with striving to accomplish what the British Government 
would give a handsome bonus to have done. 
| It has been argued that the Democratic platform of the last 
| national convention declared in favor of the free coinage of sil- 
| ver, and that the President and his supporters were untrue to 
| their pledges. It is the right of exch and every Democrat to 


construe the platform for himself, 2nd in doing solacknowledge 
no authority save my own judgment and conscience. The plat- 
form favors the use of both gold and silver as money, but demands 
that they must be of equal intrinsic andexchangeable value. The 
convention voted down an amendment proposed by Mr. Patter- 
son, of Colorado, to insert the word ‘‘ free” before the word coin- 
age. The convention, if it had favored free coinage at all haz 
ards, could easily have said so in a few words. 
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Whatever may have been the intentions of the convention, | 


there was one act it performed which removed all doubt, and 
that was the nomination of Mr. Cleveland on the first ballot by 
a two-thirds vote. His oft-repeated statements, his well-known 


views, his bold and courageous declarations in the presence of | 


1 


the most alluring temptation placed a construction upon that 
platform, and thereafter no one could have been deceived. If 
there is one principle in the Democratic creed for which the 


party has stood firmly through the storms of criticism and de- | 


feat over and above all others, it is the one in favor of sound 
money. 


Mr. Speaker, gentlemen upon the other side of this question, | 


through the whole of this debate have been unable | on : 
| ponents to adopt the new régime of nonpartisanship, sug 


apparently, 
to distinguish the difference between the gold standard and gold 
monometallism. Greit Britain has a gold standard, but main- 


tains $100,000,000 of full and $100,000,000 of limited tender silver. 
France maintains the gold standard with $700,000,000 of silver. 
There is not a nation on earth with a gold standard but what 
has more or less silver to supply the needs of its people in do- 
mestic trade. This cry about destroying silver is all sham. 
being made upon it. Weare told that there is not enough gold 
in the world to supply the different nations with sufficient 
money upon which to transact their business. Most assuredly 
there is not, nor could the business be transacted with gold if 
there was a superabundance. But there is plenty of gold by 
which to fixand measure values and adjust the balances between 
nations. Were it not for the clearing houses in our great cities, 


the exchanges there could not be transacted with any kind of | 


money, much less gold, to say nothing about silver. They 
wholly ignore the fact that a standard must first. be established; 
that after that is done an indefinite number of aids and substi- 
tutes may be used as measures. 

The gold standard does not mean that gold alone shall be used, 
but that all measures must conform to that standard; silver, 
paper, drafts, checks, clearing-house certificates, or any other 
device may be used, but they must be used in such a way as to give 
exact meusure by the standard. We who are contending for the 
preservation of the gold standard do so because it is the most 
stable that has ever been discovered and because all the civilized 
nations of the world have adopted it. Iam in favor of the use of 
all the silver that we can coin and maintain ata parity with gold, 
of providing for the issue of all the currency that can be floated at 
par, but not another dollar. 

| have no faith in that character of prosperity which comes 
with cheap money. Money to be of value to the people, to pro- 
tect the wexk against the strong, must honestly measure the re- 
sults of human toil. I fully agree that the medium of exchange 
should be ample to enable the people, at the least cost and in the 
briefest time, to exchange their productions, but an oversupply 
of money stimulates wild speculations, unsettles credit, and, 
sooner or later, brings on a collapse. 

In my opinion there is not a scarcity of money in the country 
to-day. We have transacted a much greater commerce and en- 
joyed the highest prosperity with far less money than we have 
in circulation now. Our exchanges are made upon a different 
basis from ihose of other nations. We could not do business as 
France does with her $40 per capita. We have been driven to 
the use of greater conveniences. Necessarily ours is largely a 
system of credits based on confidence, hence the greater the im- 
poriance that we should at all times and under all circumstances 
maintain a true standard of value. 

Lhave been amused during this debate atthe remarks of some 
gentlemen who have so indignantly seorned the.idea that our 
standard of values should conform to that of the civilized nations 
of the world. We are afree and independent nation, they say, 
and therefore should cut loose from the monarehies of the Old 
World and establish one ofour own. Wecando this, butit would 
be well to know that our parachute is in good working order be- 
fore we try the experiment. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not a pessimist, but I look into the future 
with some forebodings. The minds of the people in many sec- 
tions seemed to have been turned from the paths of true wisdom. 
The seeds of paternalism that have been sown broadcast through 
the land seem to have taken a firm hold in some localities. 
From every quarter comes the ery, ‘‘ What is Congress going to 
do for the people?” 

The belidf that Congress, by legislation, can produce unlimited 
wealth, and distribute the same among the people, seems to pre- 
vail in every quarter. There is but one way in which a nation 
can become rich and her people prosperous, and that. is by the 

reductions of toil and not by the inflation of values. by enlarg- 
ing the volume of money. We should do our duty fearlessly and 
the people must do the rest. [LApplause.] 
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Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Speaker, this debate presents sony 
features. It presents some gentlemen in new characters an 
ing new réles. There are some gentlemen of this House, mx 


| perhaps for their intenseness of party love, of pirty zeal, than 


thing else, who are now assuming a condition of absolute no) 
sanship and urging all other men, especially Republicans, to 
into that same happy frame of mind, notably a gentleinan why 
recently taken his seat [Mr. Bynum], who tells us that 
has now come when cant and subterfuge shonkl be driv 
this Hall, and patriotism be permitted to take its place.” 

Are we to understand that in the esteem of that gentleman 
experiences, cant has been the rule, and that now he is turni: 
anew leaf? Or does he, as a measure persuasive, to induce 


them that heretofore they have been indulging in cant and 


; : : : | hypocrisy of partisanshi A leeture of that kind seems stra 
tains $100,000,000 of silver money, and coins from eight to ten | !Y1 sy of partisanship? A lecture of the a 


millions every year. Germany has the gold standard, but main- | 


those who have memories and who remember a scene in which 
tinguished member of this House marched down the aisle, s 
with violence his fist in the face of the organ of this Hous 
Speaker, and denouncing him in all of the bitterest terms ot 
perative declamation; a man conducting himself so that t! 
sure of the Heuse was placed upon him because of the extreny 


= ‘ & GCs! L +. | decent partisanship that he then was manifesting. 
There is alurge and useful field for silver, and no warfare is | 


It is noticeable, Mr. Speaker, that those who most exhort hi 


| licans to rise above party and aid the monometallists of the A: 


istration to repeal the Sherman law, are those who on all occas 
are most intense and indecent in their assaults upon everything t 
Republicans hold to be most sacred in their creed; those who are leas 
fair to their opponents and who most strenuously labor for pai 
vantage. They are partisans always, save now, when they 
publican votes. The President exhorts us to sink party, and 
setting us an example—showing us how the thing ought to bed: 
proceeds to shift responsibility justly belonging to his own pat 
throw it upon the shoulders of Republicans, where it does not bi 
Intensely partisan in his nonpartisanship, he seeks to utilize 
dition of public distress and by its use persuade Republicans 
ing his party to take the first step toward the permanent di 
silver as one of the money metals of this country. Note,if you] 
Mr. Speaker, the unfair and partisan methods adopted by t 
jority in the presentation of this question. 

It is known that there is vital difference of opinion betwe 
wings of the Democratic party, but for the purposes of a vote 
ment is reached by them. ‘The free-silver wing is placated b 
mitting a vote on six propositions. Five propositions as to 
and the Bland-Allison bill, are to be voted on to appease tha 
and to suppress filibustering. Then follows the vote on the 1 
bill. This is all agreed to among themselves by these pat 
who sink ail partisanship in their godly efforts to se 
nation’s good. But what do they offer to the Republicans w! 


|; abjured to be patriotic and come up to the help of the Den 


Why, sir, they bind them hand and foot by the tyranny ot t! 
vious question, and refuse them the poor privilege of maki 
single amendwent—not one amendment can any man on this s 
the House secure a vote upon. We are invited to take your 
ositions of relief and that only. You want ‘the patriotism 


| votes, and not “the patriotism” of our suggestion. Do you 


gentlemen, that we can be patriotic in our votes, and thai 
not be in the plans we might offer to relieve the distress? > 
my colleagues on this side of the chamber have plans to 
amendments to offer—bat by the tyranny of your previous 4 
you debar us from this and tell us that while you want 
patriotic, yet we must exemplify that virtue on your lines, 
manner that you prescribe. 

In this great emergency why did you not treat us as cop 
Why did you not invite us upon terms of equality to aid i 
measures, giving us the opportunity to suggest method and 1 
But, no; this did not serve your purpose. You thought 
eant and twaddle about our being nonpartisan and patriot 
could cajole certain Republicans to vote with you, thus | 
guvod the loss of votes the silver Democrats would not furn 
in this way start the Cleveland party on its march toward 
gold standard and aid it in its effort to destroy silver as on 
precious metals. 

I am sick and tired, for my part, of all this nauseating tal! 
nonpartisanship. I ama Republican because I believe Repu 
ism to be right to-day as in other days. I ama Republican )« 
I believe in the doctrines announced in its platform as the 
ali theories and principles to carry this Government and the } 
to the highest mark of civilization and their greatest good; 
am not to be driven from these ideas and from the doctrines 0! 
yarty because if suits some man’s purposes now to urge aid fro! 

epublican party. I believe I am most patriotic when I ad/ier 
closest to the doctrines of my party. I know 1f no sufficient reaso! 
why this extraordinary action, the repeal of the act of 1890, should 
be taken. 

I remember that the Democratic convention when it last ass' 
bled had no: words inits platform pledging the party to the repe: 
this measure that it is now said must be sapaniedl in order to a 


the direst of all disasters. In its last national convention the |) 
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ocratic party contented itself with this deliverance upon the sub 
ject: ** We denounce the Republican legislation known as the She1 
‘man act of 1890 as a cowardly makeshift fraught with possibilities 
of danger in the future, which should make all of its supporters as 
well as its author anxious for its speedy repeal.” This No 
pledge for its repeal; no declaration thatit has done harm—simply 


the rhetorical flourish, that itis ‘‘ fraught with possibilities of dan- 


1] 
iS all. 


ger.’ And yet when this declaration was made the Sherman law 
had been in operation nearly two years, and nearly one hundred 
millions of Treasury notes had been issued under its provision 
Four national conventions met last immer, and no one of them 
thought to pledge itself to the repeal of this law. 


ith that in foree 
liction and beneticence to 
the contrary, impliedly 
administration 

than 800 Republi 


We know that the Republican party, 
for two years, bringing as I believe bene 
this land, had no word of re 
indorsed it. It and every mi 


ceived the approval of that convention 


measure 


mike: b it, on 
the then 


of mort 


sure of 


cans, representing all parts ot the par and every section of this 

land. It was approved; and the measure that is now suggested a 

a precursor o1 another—the establishment of a single money stand 
. 


ard of gold—was condemned by every Republican there assembled 


fApplanse. | 

~ If there was any one utterance plainer than all others made by 
that convention it was the declaration that the Republican party 
of this country was in “‘ favor of gold and silver as standard money. 


words used [ Applause. That 
imed by authority as the measure of value,” and 
when anyone asks me to follow his leadership, be he Democrat or 
be he Republiean, and vote for the repeal of this act, a vote here 
proclaimed on every hand to be the first step toward the discarding 
of tandard money, I want to ask him wher 
his authority to reform the Republican platform and the part 
[Applause]. 

in view of the extraordinary absence of partisanship certain D 
oecrats are talking so much about, I want to call attention to 
remarks made by my friend from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD] the 
other day. 


L regret that he is not at this moment in his seat. He 
was ais 


suming to give the history of the passage of the act of 1873. 
that is 
as We 


‘standard money.” 


tlrye 


‘py cla 
proc ta 


Phos 


money 


were 


does he get 


silver as ; 


the 


said to have demonetized silver—that act of ‘* great iniquity’ 
sometimes hear it called. The gentleman gave its history. 


He traced it down into the hands of the conference committee, and 
then he tells us that ‘‘ by the surreptitious,” and I understood him 


to say “ fraudulent,” but I find in looking at his revised remarks I 
was in error, and that he did not say it was fraudulent; bui ‘by 
the surreptitious action of six men the important words, eleven in 
number, were injected into that law, which gave it all of its hat 
ful and pernicious characteristics,” and made it demonetize silver. 
These words are: 
d of silver for other coinage shall 1 

The gentleman tell us that in the 21st seetion of the act the inter- 
lineation of these words, with the knowledge of no other men in 
this land save six, this great crime against the nation and the age 
was perpetrated; and he tells us this in the face of the fact that the 
L5th section of the act was unchanged, and that section provided 
that “‘the silver coins of the United States shall be a trade dollar, 
a half dollar, a quarter dollar, a dime.” 

And then he tells us this in the face of the further fact that the 
seventeenth section was not changed by the committee of confer- 


And no deposit 


ye received. 





ence, which reads: 
TI no coin either of gold or silver or minor coinage, shall hereafter be is 
sued from the Mint other than those of the denominations, standards, and weights 


herein set forth 

He makes this declaration of surreptitious crime in the face of 
that other fact that seetion 15, unchanged by the committee, pro- 
vided “‘ that silver hereafter shall be legal tender only in sums of $5.” 

What becomes of the force and value of that charge in the pres- 
ence of these other broad declarations with regard to the oftice that 
silver is hereafter to accomplish in the financial economy of the 
United States? 

This is only important because it ought to stop forever this rot 
and trash about the surreptitious character and the fraudulent 
character of that legislation, and because when charges of that 
kind are made by gentlemen against a great political party they 
are not in the best possible position to urge nonpartisanship. 
They say they want to allay strife, contention, zeal for party, and 
then eharge their adversaries with the gravest of crimes. 

Mr. Speaker, nine months ago the condition of this country, while 
perhaps not what every man would have desired, was certainly in 
® most prosperous condition. The labor field was well filled, and 
there were places everywhere where the toiling men of this land 
could receive a fair wage. There were no idle mills; there were no 
fireless forges; there were no silent looms; there were no untilled 
fields. Everywhere the business of the country was satisfactory in 
the main to those who were engaged in its conduct. 

About nine months ago there was an announcement made. It 
was announced that for the first time in very many years the Dem- 
ocratic party would have an opportunity of making good its 
promises and establish as the law of the land the theories of its 
platform. It was the belief of men everywhere that when the 
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And, Mr. Speaker, strange to say, there are withir ‘ i of 
my voice Re }? ib ms W oh © ¢ tolled on ‘ ‘ I pro 
vision of that lay ho have ealled it beneticent ul ypera- 
tions, W have } ted to 16 with pride stl rE ‘ “i KNOWN 
te legisiation w reby there could be that in we ott ell lat 
ing medium which was neeessary to ep pace witht rm 1 of 
populat on and iness—there are, | say, SI h | pu her 
who propose to aid the President in this shifting process of lk I 
demain desigued to place the responsibility upon Republican 
shoulders, who propose to a a tha attemnt by ting L 
confession that the Sherman act contains in itself all the in 
that the Democrats in their enthusiasm have el} ged that it doe 

rhe: tell us that we should vot for thet weal Oo Lillis 
canso the whole country clamors for it, because 1 » ess inte 
ests of the country demand it. Gentlemen, wher pe ns 
that have been sent to vour desks from tle people of a 4 ti 
demanding the repeal of the SI nan law? i am i ‘ i to 
take aught from the importance of the place th beards of trade 
and banking associations and chambers of « ie! ] n our 
business economies. I recognize them as essent to t ¢ il 
conduct of business upon our methods. I have no sault to make 
upon the gentlen en Who compose the Ih. ‘I hey ire necessary ta 
tors in the general business of the country and have their legiti 
mate place. But they are not of first importance. They are 
“the people,” and they may have interests opposed to the ti 
terests of the great mass of the people. They are as seliis! er 


1 


men, and often intent upon securing legislative measures that con 
fer special benefits upon themselves that are not ill of 
the people. 

And I want to remind you, gentlemen, that boards 
chambers of commerce 
business of this land. Theit 
ness of production ends. [Applause.] They simply levy toll upon 
that which the real business men of this country create. [Ap- 
plause.] They are necessary, but they are not all. The banks, for 
purposes of their own, desire the repeal of this act. known 
but few bankers who were not monometallists. They are nearly 
all such. They see that the President of the United States is one. 
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They remember his letter to Mr. Warner eight years ago, in which | twelve months. Ever since 1861 there has been a demand for the aa- 
he took grounds against silver coinage. They remember his first | dition of about $63,000,000 annually to the circulation. To the four 
message to the Congress, and his letter of last summer, and his recent | hundred and forty-odd million dollars that we had in 1861 we havo 
message. In all, he is the enemy of silver, and they can nowrecall | made such additions that now we have in the Treasury and in cirey 
the closing sentence of this last message, in which he urges the re- | lation more than twenty-three hundred million dollars. There has 
peal of the Sherman law and hopes “other legislative action may | been since 1861 an average increase of about $63,000,000 each y. 
put beyond all doubt or mistake the intention and ability of the | This increase is necessary for thefuture. If you repeal the Sherma 
Government to fulfill its pecuniary obligations in money uni- | act how do you propose to get it? 
versally recognized by all civilized countries.” They know that There is not a law upon the statute books, save the Sherman act 
this money is gold. They know that all of the earnest friends of | that enables you to get more. You can not have more silver ce; 
the Administration who have spoken in this debate tell us that the | tificates. You can not have more gold certificates, because the te) 
repeal of the Sherman act is the first step to the demonetization of | dency is to decrease them, You can not have more greenba 
silver, and they know that the act for the repeal and their declara- | because of the pledge of the nation. You can not have ny 
tions and arguments in favor of a single gold standard should be | national bank notes under present legislation, because the period 
construed together. for ultimate redemption of the bonds grows sonear. The only hoy. 
They believe that now is the favored time when this great “‘ step | of meeting this demand for an increase of currency, as the statut 
in advance,” as they call it, can most successfully be undertaken. | are framed to-day, is in the maintenance intact of this muc!} 
The men who compose the boards of trade and chambers of com- | abused act of 1890. It gives us more of circulation. It gives 
merce are creatures of the banks. They are the borrowers. When | a most desirable circulation. It gives us the best form of money 
they find that accommodations no longer come, and when they are | that we have. It is our only hope for expansion. 
gravely told by the bankers, who are supposed to be financiers, that A gentleman who recently spoke on this floor announced as one of 
the reason why they can not have discounts is the presence of this | the reasons why this act should be repealed that under its 0), 
obnoxious law upon the statute book, and that the only way of se- | tion there was a constant exodus of gold from this country.  |)o 
curing relief and new accommodation lies in the direction of carry- | he assume that this act has aught to do with that? LTremem)er 
ing this repeal, they pass at once the resolutions that are prepared | that from 1819 to 1860 more than $600,000,000 of gold fled from our 
for them, and which, later, find their way toour desks. Then, too, | shores to other lands. Why? Because the balances of trade were 
the great metropolitan press, representing home interests, the inter- | against us; because we were a debtor nation and because we paid 
ests of the men who support them, assume to speak for the country, | in gold, not because gold was then the only standard, but because 
and to say that the people make a demand for the repeal of this law. | commerce so elected. No Sherman act was in existence then, gen 
There are 2,000,000 of people in the State of Iowa, but I know of | tlemen; but there was a free-trade tariff; and it gave the balances 
only one of my colleagues who has received a letter or petition re- | against us and made it necessary for us to ship something that other 
quiring or asking him to vote for this measure. In the district in | nations would accept in payment, and that was gold. These bal 
which I live there are more than 180,000 people ; agriculturists, all of | ances are against us now. 
them. There is not an important manufacturing industryin the | A gentleman quoted a little while ago fromthe Treasury a state 
whole district. And yet, Mr. Speaker, not one word has been said | ment to show that the balance was in our favor. Seemingly this is 
to me in all of the days while at home I was inquiring, nor has any- | so; but that is the custom-house balance from which he read, thiat 
thing come to me here in theshapeof a petition, asking me to vote for | is made up from the aggregate of the invoices of incoming merc hian- 
this repeal. I believesir, there is no such public opinion as is as- | dise on the one hand and the aggregate of manifests of outgoing 
serted demanding this action. vessels on the other hand. It simply shows the custom-house trans- 
But they tell us that it is “absolutely necossary to repeal thislaw | actions of this country. To that aggregate of invoices itis neces 
in order to restore the confidence of the people.” The confidence of | sary you should add the undervaluations of the port of New York, 
the people in what? Not in the money that you propose to strike | estimated at from twenty-five million to forty million dollars each 
down. What is there in all the varieties of money that we have | year. In addition you must add the sum that represents the cost 
that equals in all the elements of value this same derided Treasury | of foreign travel of this countrv. The year before last {9,000 
noteof 1890? Behind that Treasury note lies the pledgeof a nation, | cabin passengers landed at the port of New York. Ninety thou 
never dishonored, that its notes shall be redeemed in coin, and, as the | sand of them were American citizens. It is estimated that eac! 
Secretary of the Treasury has interpreted his duty, it is redeemed in | one of these in journeying abroad expends a thousand dollars, 1:1! 
gold. In addition to that, and behind it, it has, as a collateral,its | ing an aggregate of $90,000,000 more which you must add to that 
bullion value in silver. What other money have you got that is as | balance against us. 
good? Not the greenback. Ithas but$100,000,000in gold to redeem You must remember that the foreign commerce of this country is 
$346,000,000. Not the silver certificate. It is just the promise to re- | carried on in foreign bottoms—all but 12 per cent. Its cost is 
turn a silver dollar. But the Treasury note of 1890 Sas the same | estimated_at from $130,000,000 to $200,000,000. Eighty-eight per « 
pledge for its redemption that the greenback has, and in addition, | of either sum (whichever may be correct) must be added in order 
its full value in bullion silver. It is the best form of money that we | that you may find what the true balances are. Then to these sums 
have, you must add interest and dividends every year paid to foreigners. 
There is no distrust of that money on the part of the people. | [ undertake to say that in no year during the last fifty has the 
Time and again your attention has been called here to the fact that | true balance, taking into account all transactions between our- 
a day or two ago it was selling at a premium in the markets of New | selves and foreign nations, ever been in favor of the United States. 
York for gold. No matter what the cause may be, there is some- This simple fact does away with the value of all illustrations 
thing in the way of evidence in that fact. It shows that the peo- | drawn from England, from France, from Germany, for our ¢ 
ple who are pledged to its redemption have not lost faith in their | ance. They are creditor nations; they can have whatever mone) 
pledges or in their power. There is no trouble with the money. they choose. All that isneeded in such a country to give efficien 
The distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] a few days | to money is to give it the legal-tender quality. They have no )al- 
ago gave the true key to the whole difficulty. In extolling the benef- | ances to settle beyond the jurisdiction of their own laws where 
icent action of the banks he told us that we had $24 per capita of | the preferences of other persons must be heard. They are tlie dic- 
money furnished by the Government, but the banks by their proc- | tators; and so they can make whatever money they please. ! 11's 
esses and their methods had enlarged that volume until there was | is important here for the purpose of suggesting that this vast fund 
$72 per capita in circulation among the people. Twenty-four dol- | of illustration given to us for Godly example perhaps is not so vl 
lars of it was the cash capital on which Seskons was done—it was | uable asin the minds of some gentlemen it may seem. 
supplied by the Government; $48 of $72 per capita was the credit | The true way for us to solve this financial question, gentleme, | 
capital supplied by the banks—the debts of the banks, and on | compel, by wise, judicious legislation, the balances of trade to | 
which they were doing business. The want of confidence is not in | our favor. [Applause.] That will do it. I hear gentlemen wlio 
the money of the Government, it is in this substitute for money | seem to think that this financial question is important abov: 
furnished by the banks. [Applause.] There is where the trouble ; others inveighing against the only means within our power to 
is, gentlemen—not with the Treasury notes. effectuate that which they assert they want. Let us buy less abroa 
Gentlemen tell us that the presence of this Treasury note of 1890 | let us patronize less the labor fields of other lands, and more | 
is a menace to the money interests of the country; that it drives | own. 
the gold out of circulation. How is that? Every dollar of our Let us by judicious measures increase the merchant marin 
Treasury notes, treated as they are to-day by the Secretary of the | this country and conduct our own foreign commerce and thus sve 
Treasury—redeemed at the pleasure of the holder in gold—is in ef- | more than $100,000,000 each year. Let us encourage by prope! 
fect a gold dollar added to the circulation. Does the presence of a | methods, by subsidies or bounties, the production of all the suzer 
newly issued gold dollar drive out the present gold dollar? Will | that we need and save $130,000,000 to our own people. [Applause | 
the dollar that we have become alarmed because its brother is | Let us pursue such courses and secure the industrial independence 
brought up as a reénforcement to stand side by side with it in the | of America, and then all the other things that you gentlemen have 
battle of commerce? To my mind there is an absurdity about this | been extolling as most desirable, and praying to God that you m.) 
that only needs to be stated in order to show its folly. have, will be given to you. It will not be absolutely necessary tliat 
I believe, Mr. Speaker, that this law has been beneficial in its | you should then resort to prayer, because you could help yourselves ; 
operation at all times and that it is not harmful to-day. A million | and the Allwise One encourages and commends this self-he!p. 
and a half is added to the population of the United States every | [Langhter. } 
twelve months. The business of this country increases rapidly every Mr. Speaker, I have heard with very great regret gentlemen o@ 
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this side of the House, whose opinions I have regarded as valuable, 
and whose example I wanted to follow, indulging in a line of dis- 
gussion Which seems to me, for them at least, 1s un wise. : There is 
no party that has ever lived that contains multitudes of men but 
which, in order to secure unity of action and maintain the purpose 
of the organization, does not need the coercive or cohesive influ- 
ences of party declarations. [Applause.] 
ventiemen who have much atstake, because of party lines and party 
declarations, a8 well as party aspirations—I want to suggest to 
these gentlemen the impolicy of weakening the cords of cohesion 
found in the platforms that bind us together. [Applause.] I want 
it to be remembered that while it may be of interest to you just 
now to lose sight of party declarations on the money question, that 
there are coming up other questions; and you ought not, and you 
can not afford later on, to let other men exercise the same discretion 


and set at naught the declarations of the party that yo © exer- | 
and set at ght the declarations of the party that you are exer 


cising in the present case. [Applause.] 

The declarations of the Republican party in favor of the protec- 
tive system are no stronger, they are no less subject to hypercriti- 
cism, and to the possibilities of interpretation, than are the declara- 
tions with regard to the double standard. We believein them as a 
party in their entirety. We mean to stand by them in all their 
parts, and it appears to some of us most unwise and unseemly, where 


there may be such advantage to all, when all are observed, that men | 


should take upon themselves to set aside a part that is just as dear 
to the Western heart as any in the entire declaration to be found, 
from first to last, in the platform. [Applause. ] 

We are here, Mr. Speaker, asked by the President of the United 
States by voting for the repeal of the act of 1890, to cast a vote of 
want of confidence in Republican statesmanship and Republican 
methods. I willnotdo it. [Applause.] Weare asked to admit 
by a vote in this House, when all we have said in the way of proph- 
ecy is now fulfilled; when all that we said would come upon this 
country, when the Democratic party armed with the full power of 
the Government and the authority of the people has happened, and 


we are asked to say that these prophecies are not true, but are re- | 
quested to declare by our action here that all of the evils that the | 


country now labors under come solely from the Sherman law—from 
Republican legislation. I repeat, I willnot doit. I do not believe 
it to be true. 

I may as well state now that the Democratic party has either to 
go back upon its pledges with reference to the tariff made a year 
ago or else it is going to bid farewell to the prosperity of this land. 
And I want to hold you gentlemen to that issue. You took it upon 
yourselves and I don’t propose, so far as my humble voice is con- 
cerned, to allow you by any kind of legerdemain or political trick- 
ery to get away from the issue as you presented it and the conditions 
as they are. [Applause. } 

The Republican party has taken its position on the question of 
the free coinage of silver. It has said that it was in favor of the 
use of the two metals as money and that it would pledge itself to 
naintain them at a parity that now exists. But it proposes to do 
so in a statesmanlike way; and I for one desire that there shall be 
no variation from that purpose. It proposes that through an inter- 


national convention an agreement is to be secured from the nations | 


of the earth controlling in this matter that will fix the question 
without possibility of disturbance. How is it possible, gentlemen, 
you who have said that two standards can not exist—how is it pos- 
sible for your pet theory to be true when all the nations of the 
earth use them in commercial transactions within their borders and 
jurisdiction? What becomes of your theory? Many gentlemen 
have referred to the situation prior to 1834 and subsequent to 1834, 
and the experiences of those periods—that gold and silver could 
not be kept in uniform value. 

They forget that at first we adopted a ratio of 15 to 1 while the 
European ratio was 154 to 1, and that when we made a change it 
was to16to1. First we valued gold too highly, and then went as 
iar in the other direction. We had not then attempted to secure 
this object through international agreement. That was the reason 
that there was this fluctuation once in favor of gold and once in 
lavor of silver. Had other nations agreed there would have been 
no trouble. And now, in the midst of the pendency of these nego- 
tiations, while we are asking others to come to our position we are 
invited to change radically that position and assume another. Let 
us wait until after we have made every honest effort to secure bi- 
metallism by means of international agreement. I want both gold 
and silver. I want them at the parity of 16 to 1. But I do not 
want to complicate the present situation. I want the Brussels con- 
ference to have time to act. 
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I want to suggest to | 


| 


| administration coming into power with more than 
| coin in its vaults, each the equivalent of the other 


6. 


And, gentlemen, a resolution passed in the last hour 


33 





saall remain. 


of the last Congress repealing that clause of the law would have 
placed in the hands of the Secretary of the Treasury two hundred 
and seventeen millions of gold for immediate use in redemptions; 


more than one-third of all the gold in the United States and more 
than one-fifteenth part of all the gold in the world. 

That same resolution might have placed in his hands more than 
$300,000,000 of silver. Here was the astonishing spectacle of this 
4500,000,000 of 
more coin than 


any government in this world has ever owned at one time—and yet 

| pleading the baby act, and crying about its inability to meet the ob- 

| ligations of the Government, when there was no obligation of this 

Government outstanding, save the gold certificates, that might not 
have been met with either form of that money. 

Ah, but, says the objector, if the Secretary had paid out silver we 

| would at once have been placed upon a silver basis and gold would 


| and perhaps you know more about him than I do. 


| a premium to make money. They do not pay a premium for 





Mr. Speaker, in my judgment this | 


Administration has shown its hostility at all times to the use of | 


silver, 

When the Administration came into power there was in the vaults 
of the Treasury two hundred and seventeen millions of gold—one 
hundred and three millions of redemption fund and one hundred 
and fourteen millions on which gold certificates had been issued. 
Ah, says one, but that gold must remain there. 
cause of the statutory direction to the Secretary of the Treasury 
to retain it; not because of the existence of a contract between 
the depositor and the Government of the United States that it 


Why? Simply be- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


have gone toa premium. Who would have paid a premium for gold, 
when the Secretary of the Treasury had $217,000,000 of gold with 
which to flood the market at any moment? Men buy gold and pay 
it when 
they know that to-morrow it may be given without price to their 
neighbor in the ordinary current payments of the Treasury. 

But the President saw fit to say that he would maintain the parity 
by the use of gold alone and by degradation of the other metal, by 
declaring in advance that silver was unfit for use and by the sole 
use of the gold. This was like the athlete who would start out to 


| give strength alike to the muscles of both of his arms by tying one 


of them securely to his person. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Will the gentleman yield for a question ? 

Mr. HEPBURN. IfI was right sure that [knew what that ques- 
tion was, and that I could answer it with great credit to myself 
and with perilous discomfiture to my friend, I would ; but as [ am 
not advised as to the nature of the question I will decline to yield. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I want to be courteous to my friend, and 
will listen to the question. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE,. [want to ask you whether it would not be 


I 


| repudiation for this House to pass a resolution permitting the See- 


retary of the Treasury to use for any other purpose whatever the 
gold which is in the Treasury for the redemption of Treasury gold 
certificates? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Undoubtedly it would not, and the question 
put by the gentleman shows me that he bas never read that act. 
[Laughter and applause on the Republican side.}] There is no sen- 
tence in it that has the semblance of a contract. All that the 
creditor can demand is dollars of gold when he presents his certifi- 
cates. His gold is not kept as a special deposit, and it is nota 
special deposit. Every dollar of gold goes into the general gold 
fund of the Treasury Department—that is, that general account. 
One man’s gold is not specially held for his payment, or for return 
tohim. He is entitled to gold dollars, but not to any particular or 
specific dollars. 

Mr.OUTHWAITE. Why did notSecretary Foster apply that gold 
in such @ way instead of proposing to sell bonds? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Idon’tknow. Secretary Foster is an Ohioman, 
[Applause and 
laughter on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. He is an Ohio man, but he belongs in your 


| class of people, your party. 


Mr. HEPBURN. I heard it suggested the other day by a friend 
of mine in whom I have great confidence generally, that while he 
did not believe the repeal of this act would result in any benetit, in 
any certain benefit, yet he proposed to vote for it; that, operating 


as a possible opiate, it might do some good. I think that is not 
wise. It is too much like putting the plaster on the well leg, it 


seemed to me, a kind of remedial effort that I did not want to fol- 
low himin. [Laughter.] 

I believe that this repeal ought not to be had. I believe that neither 
one of the amendments providing for the free coinage of silver 
ought to be adopted. But I do not care to argue that question now. 
I want the situation of silver to remain unchanged until we know 
the result of the international conference. Certainly, at this time, 
while we are striving to secure an agreement between the nations 
upon propositions that have been made by us and have not yet 
been acted upon, I am not willing to change the status in any way 
until we know of failure; and then I am willing to do those things 
that are within the limits of judicious conduct, that will give to us 
the two metals on the best terms possible for all to perform the 
same kindly office for the commerce of this country that for more 
than a hundred years they have been able to perform. [Applause.] 

{Here the hammer fell. } 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, the pending proposition to repeal 
unconditionally the purchasing clause of the Sherman act is, in 
my judgment, brenght with the gavest peril to the American 
people. Nothing short of this deep-seated conviction would in- 
dvee me to occupy the attention of the House, at this late stage 
in the discussion, with a brief statement of some of the reasons 
which satisfy my mind that no more vicious and unjustifiable 
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mesure than this, considering the ultimate object had in view | 
by th who are behind it, has been seriously considered by 
Co ess within the present century. 

have been told that the exceptionally heavy exportation 
of gold during the first six months of the present year is the re- 
i{ the pernicious effects of the Sherman law, and that the 
apprehension, whether well founded or not, that the Govern- | 
ment will not be able to maintain its silver currency at a parity 
with gold if the Sherman law is longer kept upon our statute 
books, h s brought upon us the monetary crisis which has of 
late enveloped the country and paralyzed its business interests. 

It words, that the monthly purchase of 4,500,000 ounces 
of silver by the Government and the issuance of coin certificates 
to the amount of the market value of that silver in payment 
thereof is driving gold out of the country, and has so shaken the 
conlidence of the people in the ability of their Government to 
meet its ovligations that a wild panic has seized upom them for 
which the unconditional and immediate repeal of the Sherman 
law is the only panacea. 

Mr. Spe iker, with the utmost respect for those who may have 
been imposed upon by these baseless assumptions and who have 
honestly accepted them as true, I shall endeavor to demonstrate 
from figures that are incontestible and facts that are indisputa- 
ble that there is no earthly connection between these shipments 
of gold and the much-denounced Sherman law. 

The Sherman law has now been on trial a little over three 
yeurs, and under its operations $180,000,000, in round numbers, 
have been xdded to our circulating medium, every dollarof which 
is of full legal tender, and as good as any other dollar in our cur- 
rency. ‘To be entirely accurate—for varying statements have 
been made upon this floor and elsewhere—the Government has 
coined 36,087,185 standard dollars and issued coin notes to the 
amountof $148,286,348, there being in actual circulation of these 
notes $143,774,138. } 

According to a calculation made by the Director of the Mint, 
taking the depreciated value of silver bullion on the 17th day of 
this month as its true value, about which I shall presently have 
something to say, the Government has lost on its silver purchases 
under the She man act just $33,387,108. Admitting this to be a 
fair calculation, does anybody believe that the total destruction 
of that amount of the currency of this great country could pos- 
sibly shake the confidence of any sane man in the ability of this 
Government to meet itsobligations? Doesanybody believe that 
such a loss, if real, could have had the effect of driving gold 
abroad? A government whose income is half a billionof dollars 
a year and which givesaway incharities two-fifths of thatamount 
could hardly be embarrassed by the loss of eleven millions a year 
for any number of years, 

The Sherman bill was approved on the 14th of July, 1890, and 
the gold export movement, as everybody knows, commenced 
more than two years prior to that date. Although we lost by 
exportation $87,506,463 in gold during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1893, the bulk of that amount has gone abroad since January 
1, and in the preceding year, when the Sherman law was in like 
full force, the excess of our exports over our imports of gold was 
only $495,873. If the Sherman law drove gold abroad in the fiscal 
year 1892-03, why did not the same cause produce like effects in 
that of 1891-"92? 

But under the operation of the Bland lawof 1878, denounced as 
amore vicious piece of silver legislation, and more menacing to 
the business interests of the country than even the Sherman act, 
by the very people who are now laying all of the present busi- 
ness depression at the doors of that act, and in almost the same 
breath—for they dread its restoration more than they do a con- 
tinuance of the Sherman law—the Government coined 378,166,- 
793 standard dollars, all of which, either in that form or in the 
shape of silver certificates, is practically in circulation to-day. 

Was the effect of the Bland law to drive gold out of the coun- 
try’ So far from it, during the period from June 30, 1878, to 
June 30, 1890, there was imported into this country $186,088,510 
more of gold than was exported during that period. If it be 
just to charge the Sherman bill with the gold that has been sent 
abroad since its passage, must not the Bland act be given credit 
for bringing to our shores the far larger sum? 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that this is logical. But again, 
for the first fifteen days of this month the importations of gold 
have exceeded the exportations to the amount of $16,250,000, and 
by the end of the month may reach $25,900,000 or more. How 
is this turn in the golden tide to beaccounted for? Shall we set 
it down to the credit of the Sherman law? Weare still purchas- 
ing silver bullion and increasing the cireulating-medium by 
issuing notes against it, and the silver dollar is daily becoming 
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other 
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causes that have led to the unusual exportation of gold 
the tirst half of this year. 
it is enough to know that the Sherman law was not one o 
But reasons in abundance are not far to seek, and it 


| ess ry to go bock more than a few months to find them 


I may instance the bank failures in Australia, which « 
rude shock throughout the financial world, when Eng! 
largest holder of Am >riean securities, threw large qu 
them upon the market, thus drawing from us gold th 
wise would have remained here. Austria, 
cently undertaken to refund her debt and tog 
To do this required a large amount of gold 
sarily drawn heavily upon our supply. 

India, at the dictation of Great Britain, n 
suspend the coinage of silver on private account, «nd 1 
mies of silver have not been slow to seize upon that 
weapon with which to beat down the market val f 
to still further appreciate the value of gold. Butin my: 
Mr. Speaker, the McKinley bill, that iniquity of iniquiti 
crowning piece of Republican robber-legislation, whic 
ple by an overwhelming majority condemned at ihe px 
the repeal of which they then were told and be:ieve 
be speedily accomplished once the Democratic party w 


sall kno 
toa go 
and she ha 


hos be | 


> 


control of the Government, is far more responsible than a 


causes combined for the recent ebb in the golden strea 
as the stagnation of trade and commerce, the depression 
culture, and the want and distress that has been entuil 
labor. 

It may be said that the McKinley bill became a law thi 
ago and that it would have earlier affected, if at all, th 
tation of gold; but, Mr. Speaker, we must remember 1 


enormous exportations of breadstuffs served to postpone 1 


when the balance of trade should be against this coun 
that we have suffered from that cause alone to the extent 
000,000 during the past year. 


I might go on almost indefinitely and regale this Hous 


the forbidding story of the many failures and suspensi 
have inflicted inestimable loss and injury upon the leg 
business interests of this country, but I forbear. 
disaster, the whisky, cordage, and other trust failu 


added immensely to the financial woes that have afflict 


country and involved in the blackest ruin thousands of 
victims. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it must be apparent to every unp 
and dispassionate mind that the present deplorable con 
our monetary affairs is due to a great extent to the det 
and persistent attempt of the money power to dictate t! 
cial policy of our Government. This has been most 
scribed as the rich man’s panic. If the people have lo: 
dence and withdrawn their hard-earned savings, or suc! 
as they have been permitted to withdraw from the b 
because the banks have by their wicked attacks upor 
ple’s money created that want of confidence. 

But, Mr. Speaker, these attacks have proved a verita 
erang; they have recoiled upon their inventors. Insti 
cipitating arun upon the Treasury, they have awaken 
minds of the people a deep distrust in the banks t! 
which the sequel has unfortunately proven in many « 
only too well founded. Instead of driving gold toa | 
they have placed a premium upon all money—silver : 
gold—and to-day the dishonest silver dollar can not be p 
save at a premium, by the very men whose insatiab 
unconquerable lust for money have hurled the country 
throesof a financial panic and involved thousands of thei 
men in disaster and ruin. 

The Rand-McNally Bankers’ Monthly, for August, « 
in pitiful tones: 


In 1873 it was the toiler’s panic; this is the rich man’s turn 


Will the unconditional repeal of the Sherman law give ' 


lief that even the bankers must now desire? Will ag: 
a famine relieve hunger, as has been said upon this flo 
there is a scarcity of money must be apparent to every! 
though some people even now profess not to believe 
workingman who discounts his employer’s duebills i 
secure the cash with which to supply the daily nee 
family is thus taught by asad experience what be’ore 
never appreciated, and the bank president, whose do: 
sieged by a howling mob demanding the money which 


is n 


AUGUST 22. 


For the purposes of my cont: 


j 


The R 


to the panic-stricken depositors and which they can not 


from the iron safes in which it is securely locked, ma) 
have, and doubtless never will, experience the terrible p 


actual, biting hunger, but he at least has a realizing * 
what a money famine means. 

According to the last Treasury statement the tots] am 
money in circulation in the United States on the Ist of \\ 


more and more dishonest in the estimation of those who seek to 
— it, and who yet belie their words by paying a premium 
or it. 

T can not, in the time allotted me, Mr. Speaker, enumerate the 
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the circula- 


This amount would make 
“paataige 


1893, was $1,611,099,017. 
As a matter of fact, it is much less; for 


tion per ¢ pita $24.02. 


at 
} 


+ ¥ } +7 , 
elreuintion 


when the ‘l'reasury officials speak of the money in 

the 1ean the general stock of money less the amount held in 
the Treasury, which is, of course, misleading, and must be, xc- 
curately speaking, incorrect; for bank reserves and the contents 


f y boxes can in no sense be said to bein circulation. France, 
country upon the globe from panics and other mon- 


isturbances, h iS & per Capita circulation tw 


, 4 
reest 


ice as large S 


ewmry G4 I 

our own, and she has a silver circulation of $700,000,000, which 
she easily maintains at a parity with gold, and that, too, at 
ratio of 154 tol. 

‘ total silver currency of the United States is, in round 
numbers, $625,000,000, including standard dollars, subsidiary sil- 
ver, silver certificates, and coin notes. With twice the popul - 
tion and three times the resources, commeree and ale of 
France, we are told that we can not maintain an equal amount 
of silver currency at par with gold, even at the greater ratio of 


16tol. Itseems to me, Mr. 
of such a proposition carries with it its own refutation, 
reflection upon the American people. 
it is impossible tospeak accurately, but it is within reasonable 
bounds to say that prior to the civil war there was at least half 
ich silver in circulation here as there is to-day. We » often 
ly 
t] 


Speaker, that the bare statement 
and isa 


as Di 
be 


when the demoneti: 


1 





it stated that free coinage of silver had practica ceased 
ation act of 1873 was passed, and st only 
),838 had up to that time been coined. Let us examine this 
matter, Mr. Speaker. 

The reports of the Director of the Mint show that in addition to 
standard a llars coined, there coined 

i 
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the eight million of ; was 

from 1792 to 1853 of fulllegal-tender fractional silver 735,015. 
From 1853 to 1873 there was coined $60,361,032, which, how 
of full legal-te nde xr quality, except in small sums since 
it had become necessary to lesse nits weight in order to keep it 
at home, a process ahiah might perhaps be applied with ad- 
vantage to our present gold coinage 

But these sums by no means represent the silver in circula- 
ion prior to 1873. Everybody knows that previous to the late 
wal Spanish milled dollars and Mexican dollars circulated 
more freely than any other money, and that the Mexican dollar 


Dé, 
ever, 


was not 


was by law a legal tender up to 1857. It is also an indisputable | 
fact that the Mexican dollar continued in general circulation up 
to and through the war, and it was received in Texas and the 


Southwestern States up to ten y« 
Mr. Speaker, [ venture the assertion that when we take into 
consideration the vast amount of our annual productions, our 
prodigious wealth, and the enormous volume of our interstate 
rece, the country was better supplied, according to its then 
silver currency before 1873 than 


ars ago. 


comm 
neeas, 
since, 

With the war our stock of gold and silver vanished, and the 
act of 1873 was deliberately planned to prevent the acquisition of 
silver currency to supply the place of that lost. The uncon- 
ditional repeal of the Sherman law means that this country 
be hereafter on an exclusively gold basis. It means that hence- 
forth monometallism is to be the fixed policy of the United 
States, as it has long been of creditor England, unless the peo- 
ple, reduced to want and goaded to desperation by the merciless 
exactions of a moneyed aristocracy, whose greed is insatiable, 
throw off the intolerable yokeof oppression and secure through 
revolution what their representatives have denied to them. 

The total peguaal of money in the civilized world at present i: 
placed at $3,582,605,000 in gold, $4,052,700,000 in full and limited 
tender silver, and $2,635,873,000in paper. The world’s production 
of gold in the year 1892 was $130,817,000, larger by several mil- 
lions than that of any other previous year since 1857. It is need- 
less to say that the gold of the whole world is totally inadequate 
to do the business of the United Kingdom, France, Germany, and 
the United States, which countries now hold the bulk of it. 

_They tell us that if we will only discontinue the coinage of 
silver that gold will come in to take its place. From whence, 
pray, will itcome? England, Scotland, and Ireland have only 
$550,000 000; less by more than fifty millions our present supply. 
Germany, also on a gold basis, has less than we have, and Aus- 
tri: ‘Bena. which is desperately striving to adopt the single 
gold st: indard, has only $40,000,000 of gold with which to accom- 


with 


is to 


plish that financial feat. Her needs have ——— served to 
largely reduce our stock. The aver ige yearly production of 


gold for the main hundred years has been $56, 339 080. There is 
ho prospect of any future increase, and the larger part of what 


is — will be consumed in the arts and in the den- 
tist 


uses of 
W ith these facts before our eyes, Mr. Speaker, I ask again, 
can we afford to debase and to destroy the money value of the 

y metal that can supply the monetary needs of the world? 
There is none too much of both metals produced in the world, 
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This may not Be the tarmedinte eee of repeal. It will, how 
ever, be the inevitable nd certair result. We who stand here 

d re that e wi res the perpetration « t crime 

» denounced as the advocates of fiat onev and ‘*dishonest 
dollar.”” But the bankers, with few exceptions, in and out of 
Congress, the 1 vho pretend to believe on y in money that 
possesses intrinsic yalue, are demanding the pas e of an act 
authorizing the issue and sale of from $150,000,000 to $300,000,- 
000 of g ld bonds. 

Lhe erealt « the Government is strong enough to float 
bonds upon the markets of the world, but not stro ouch to 
maintain it ] urrency at parity with its gold currence 
The silver in every doll r coined by the Government. w a 
told, is only worth 60 cents as measured in gold, d thatt 
fore it is ‘*a dishonest 60-cent dollar;” but when ji ecely the 
stamp and impress of the Government it has behind it: é t 
OU ‘cent of intrinsic value ar id only 40 per ce nt rests upon the 
faith and credit of the Government. The bonds that wv 


ising ourcur! 
nothi 


asked to issue and sell for 
and placing us upon a , 
but the bare faith of t 
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eve in “‘an honest dollar,” and I pray tl 
‘dily come when there will be none other in 
shonest dollar” 
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our currency. ‘The only ‘‘di is the gold dolla 
Through legislation its value has been greatly appreciated, unti 
the purchasing power of gold,as I haveshown, has actually been 
doubled. 

[ favor the repeal of the Sherman law, and I sh ote to re- 
peal it by a substitute that will provide for the free coinage of 
silver ata ratio of 16to1. I believe that the remonetization of 
silver will make its market value equal to its present mint v 


wheat and corn and } 
lieve that this ¢ 


and that the market value ot 
correspondingly increased. I b 


rovernment is 


strong enough and rich enough to maintain gold and silver ata 
parity at the present ratio, even as against the rest of the world. 

Great Britain, through her dependencies, produces four times 
as much gold as she does silver. whilst we produce nearly d rie 


as much silver as wi > do gold. then, should England d 
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nate the policy of the United States as she does that of wretched 
India? Itis to her interest to cheapen silver; it is to ours to 
yrotect it. Practically the only currency that India possesses 
issilver. The cheaper England can purchase silver, the more 
Indian wheat she can buy, and the more cheap Indian wheat 
there is brought into competition with that produced by the 
American farmer, the more wretched will his condition become. 

I have shown from official figures that more gold than silver 
has been produced within the last hundred years, according to 
the money value of each at the present ratio between the two; in 
other words, that not more than 16 ounces of silver have been pro- 
duced for every ounce of gold produced, and if the production 
continues relatively the same, no sound reason for a change of 
ratio can be adduced. If in the future twenty times as much of 
silver as of gold should be produced through any considerable 
period, then it will be time enough to change the ratio to 20 to 
1. An increase of ratio does not necessarily involve the recoin- 
age of the silver now in circulation. 

If the $346,681,016 United States notes, or greenbacks, now in 
circulation can be maintained at a par with the gold dollar, with 
only a gold reserve fund of $100,000,000 behind them, thensurely 
we need apprehend nothing for our present silver currency. 
Besides, the repeal measure we are now considering does not 
peecee either to retire or to recoin the present silver dollar, 
nut on the contrary, proposes to maintain by law its parity with 
gold. It takes more than the addition of afew grains of silver 
to give toasilver dollar the purchasing power of a hundred 
cents. It requires the stamp and superscription of the Govern- 
ment to do that. Wecan each of us remember when the trade 
dollar, with more grains of silver in it than the standard dollar, 
was worth only 85 cents. 

I have said, Mr, Speaker, that I wished to see the Sherman 
law repealed, andI repeat it. It was not passed to promote free 
coinage, but to serve as a stumbling-block in its path until the 
enemies of silver the world over could rally their forces and 
strengthen the conspiracy hatched twenty-five years ago to 
strike down silver. I thank Heaven that no Democratin either 
House of Congress voted for it. 

It was the last expiring act in that financial legislation of the 
Republican party which began with the credit-sustaining act of 
1869, through which the bondholders robbed the people of $1,120,- 
000,000, and which had well-nigh bankrupted the Government 
and had brought wantand destitution into the homes of the pro- 
ducing and laboring classes, when the Democratic party came 
into power on thedthdayof March. Having served the purpose 
for which it was designed, I trustit may now prove a stumbling- 
block in the way of a single gold standard. 

Those who stand with me would remove it in the interest of 
the great mass of struggling humanity; those who are on the 
other side of this question would remove it at the dictation of 
the money power and to subserve the interests of greed and 
avarice. It is not difficult to predict on which side our Repub- 
lican friends will array themselves. 

I appeal to my Democratic associates to take the side of toil- 
ing, down-trodden, helpless humanity. The bankers can take 
care of themselves, we are told upon high authority, and I be- 
lieve it. Gold and silver have constituted the money of the 
world for six thousand years. Every national Democratic plat- 
form that I have read has declared in favor of the use of both 
metals and uponequal terms. Some gentlemen who will vote for 
unconditional repeal, and who do not wish their Democracy ques- 
tioned, pretend to find in the Chicago platform warrant for such 
course, Ido not read that instrument inthat way. Itisidle to 


talk of ‘‘ holding to the use of both gold and silver as the stand- | 


ard of money,” and voting to make one the only standard. 

lt is worse than idle to talk of resorting again to international 
conference. Five times have we done s0, and to-day we are 
vastly further from an agreement than ever before. But there 
are other gentlemen here who, though elected as Democrats, 
yet hold their own judgments in higher esteem than that of their 
party, and who have more faith in their own wisdom than in the 
aggregate wisdom of a Democratic convention. One of them 
boldly declares that he will not be bound by the glittering catch- 
words of platforms, and another has affirméd that he wrote and 
ran upon his own platform. I give them both credit for hon- 
esty and candor. 

If absolute bimetallism is ever to be the policy of this Gov- 
ernment Congress must make itso. It has the ability and power 
to do it—has it the courage and patriotism? Neglect not the op- 

ortunity now presented, I beseech you, for if you do silver is 
oomed. It is the knowledge born of this fact that has encour- 
aged the despoilers of mankind to concentrate all of their power- 
fui forces in the one mightyeffort which we are to-day witnessing 
within these Halls. Tighter and tighter is becoming the gras 
which the money power has laid upon the nation’s throat, eat 
year by year the power of resistance on the part of the people is 
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becoming weakerand weaker. Upon every succeeding Cong 
a stronger hold is being exerted. 

In 1878 the unequal contest waged in behalf of the weulth 
producers and the wage-earners of our land was almost 
but twelve years later, instead of the promised enfranchisen 
of silver, the Sherman law was thrust bodily down the un 
ling throats of a long-suffering and patient people. If n 
slight barrier which bars, to some extent at least, the w 
greed and avarice is broken down, I tremble at the thoug 
the dire results that must inevitably follow. 

Starvation is already stalking abroad in the land, and 
heartrending cries of countless thousands of unemployed 
and women are hourly borne in upon us from the fields and s 
of the West. But greed, insatiable greed, hath neither er nop 
conscience. Desolation and ruin are impending. Despon 
and actual want have entered many a happy home, and the: 
est gloom pervades many once prosperous sections of our 
tiful land. 

Mr. Speaker, as I reflect upon the perils that environ us upon 
every side, and behold the helplessness of my people, I r 
as never before the truth of the words of that great apostle of 
Democracy, Thomas Jefferson, that ‘‘ banks are more dangerou 
than standing armies.” [Loud applause. ] 

Mr. ABBOTT. Mr. Speaker, an opportunity was tendered me 
in the early part of this debate to address the House on the pend- 
ing bill, but, being unable to do so at the time on account | il! 
ness resulting from a severe cold, I avail myself of the privilege 
extended to all members by order of the House to print in the 
RECORD the remarks I would have made. 

I am not vain enough to suppose that they will change the 
opinion of any member of this body on the important subject 
now under discussion, but I feel that it is a duty I owe to t 
whom I have the honor to represent, as well as to myse!!, to 
place my views before the country. 

By the act of February 12, 1873, silver was demonetized. | 
deem it unnecessary to recur to the facts and circumstances con- 
nected with the passage of that most infamous act. President 
Grant and Speaker Blaine afterwards declared that they di: not 
know, when they signed the bill, that it contained provi-ions 
which demonetized silver. 

It seems that months had elapsed, even before many me! 
of Congress knew what had been done. As soon as it b 
generally known thatsilver had been demonetized and hal! « 
metallic currency had been destroyed, the voice of the pe 
especially of the laboring and producing classes—came in th 
tones from eee dee of the country demanding the restor | 
of silver. Members of Congress, of both of the great p: 
parties, were elected, pledged to the restoration of silve 
money metal. 

In obedience to that demand, seventeen years ago the 
was begun in this Hall by the Democratic representatives 
people against the gold combination of this country and | 
The battle raged fierce and bitter until it culminated in 

enerally known as the Bland-Ailison compromise act. 
. which not less than two nor more then four millions 0! » 
dollars should be coined per month. Under thatact about 
000,000 have been placed in circulation and are now in th: 
of the people, either in the form of silver dollars or sil 
tificates. 

During that great contest that eloquent and distin 
statesman who now holds the portfolio of the Treasury |) 
ment, Mr. Carlisle, in referring to the ruin and disaste: 
would follow the permanent destruction of silver as a 
metal, said: 

I know the world’s stock of precious metals is none too large, an 
reason to —— thatit willever becomeso. Mankind will be! 
indeed, if the annua! production of goldand silver coin shall keep p: 
the annual increase of population, commerce, and industry. 

According to my view on the subject, the conspiracy which seem 
been formed here and in Europe todestroy by legislation and other\ 
three-sevenths to one-half of the metallic money of the world is the! 
gantic crime of this or any other age. The consummation of such 4+ 
would ultimately entail more misery upon the human race than all | 
pestilence, and famine that ever occurred in the history of the wo! 
absolute and instantaneous destruction of half the entire movable }) 
of the world, including houses, ships, railroads, and all other applia! 
carrying on commerce, while it would be felt more sensibly, at the sa! 
ment would not produce anything like the prolonged distress and dis: 


zation of society that must inevitably result from the permanent an! 
tion of one-half of the metallic money in the world. 


ose 


cen 


This eloquent and forceful language only voiced the uns 
sentiment of the producing and laboring clases. While they «p> 
proved of the compromise made, they were aware that it “ve 
them only partial relief. They were not fully satisfied wit) Te 
sults, and therefore urged their representatives to renew tb 
fight and never cease the struggle until the citadel of the one 
mies of silver should be stormed and captured and gold anc si© 
ver placed on an equality. : 

Unfortunately, however, for the country and silver, the gre! 
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contest at the polls in 1888 resulted in the temporary defeat of 
the friends of silver and the placing of all the branches of the 
Government in the hands of the Republican party—the party 
that demonetized silver in 1873, passed the Sherman actof 1890, 
and will now vote tostrangle its offspring. 

The act of 1890 repealed the Bland-Allison act of 1878, and 
provided that the Secretary of the Treasury should purchase 
4,500,000 ounces of silver at the market price, in payment of 
which he is required to issue Treasury coin notes, which notes 
may be redeemed in either gold or silver, at the discretion of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Something more than $146,000,- 
000 of these Treasury notes have been issued and put in circula- 
10n. 

: [ have now given a very brief statement of the silver legisla- 
tion since 1873. 

The President has thought proper to call us together in ex- 
traordinary session and has asked us in his message to repeal 
the silver-purchasing clause of the Sherman law, attributing, as 
I understand the message, the distrust and fear existing in bank- 
ing and commercial circles as well as the money stringency to 
the Sherman act. 

With due deference to the President, it seems to me to be our 
duty, as well as his, to ascertain the true cause or causes which 
have led us to the impending financial crisis, and to discover the 
proper remedy to be applied to remove the causes, restore con- 
fidence, and reéstablish a healthy condition of business and 


trade. 


We see from the papers that the same financial troubles that | 


exist here exist in England and in all the European states, as 
well as in India and other Eastern countries. Certainly the 


Sherman law can not be so far-reaching in its effects as to produce | 
| sion and distrust in business circles may be explained. 


these results. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, we have had in circulation for more than 
fifteen years $346,000,000 of Treasury notes, usually called green- 
backs, based on $100,000,000 of gold deposit, and for nearly the 
same time $330,000,000 of silver certificates, based on silver 
deposits. These currencies have not produced a panic! How, 
then, can it be possible for the issuance, during the past three 
vears, of $146,000,000 of Treasury coin notes, based on silver pur- 
chases and redeemable in either gold or silver, at the pleasure 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, to create a panic, disturb busi- 
ness relations, and produce a stringency or scarcity of coinage? 

This proposition seems to me to be so illogical as to be un- 
worthy of serious consideration. The amount of coin Treasury 
notes issued under the Sherman act is so insignificant when 
compared with the whole amount of money in and outside of the 


Treasury that it seems almost absurd that anyone would ascribe | 
| the business interests of the country if said act is not uncondi- 


the present financial depression and money stringency to such 
a cause. 

If these notes were to be called in and canceled, thus reduc- 
ing the volume of money in circulation, I can see very well why 
the banks might complain of hard times and the scarcity of 
money; but when they go to swell the volume of currency and 
add to the amount of the circulation, to say that they produce a 
scarcity is equivalent to saying that one added to five makes 
four. 

But we are told by some gold bugs that it is not because of the 
$4,000,000 which are monthly added to our circulation under the 
Sherman law, that has produced the scare and uneasiness which 
have caused the depression and influenced depositors to with- 
draw their deposits from the banks and put the money in hiding 


places, but because if the Sherman act is not repealed it will | 


eventually lead to the free coinage of silver and the establish- 
ment of silver as the standard of value. This sort of argument, 
Mr. Speaker, exposes the whole secret. Itis afightfor gold and 
against silver. 

But it will be remembered that such was not the declared pur- 
pose of those who favored and supported the Sherman bill when 
it passed this House in 1890. Weknew then that its supporters 


did not intend to advance the cause of silver, but to destroy it. | 


It is well known that it was a ‘‘ cowardly makeshift” resorted to 
to prevent the passage of a free coinage bill. 

Nearly every Democratic member of Congress voted against 
that bill. They charged then the friends of that measure with 


the deliberate purpose and ‘‘intention of destroying silver and | 


preventing its future coinage,” for, by the terms of the bill, the 
further coinage of silver after July i, 1891, was left to the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, who was known to be 
hostile to that metal. 

The truth of the charges then made against the supporters of 
the Sherman bill are being verified to-day. They have turned 
against their own offspring and are holding it up to the world 


a3 a great monstrosity, and charging it with all the woes and | 


eV ils which now threaten the business of the country. 
Mr. Speaker, while I do not intend to defend this child of the 
Opponents of silver, I do not believe that it is in anywise respon- 
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sible for the fear and distrust now existing in commercial 
circles. 

[ voted against that bill because it repealed the only silver- 
coinage act on our statute books. I voted against it because | 
thought it would delay the pissage of a free-coinage bill and be- 
cause I thought it would eventualiy result in contracting our 
currency by destroying silver, which is the basis of one-half of 
our currency, which is now sought to be done. 


[am aware that the unconditional repeal of the Sherman law 


will not affect the silver already coined or the Treasury notes 
issued under this law, but it will stop the coinage of any more 
silver in future and the issuance ofany more Tre sury notesb ‘sed 
on silver. The question then arises, how can the Government 
increase the supply of currency to meet the rapidly inere ising 


business and commerce of the country? If this law be uncondi- 
tionally repealed, there are left only two ways by which the 
supply of currency can be increased—one the yearly 
product of the gold mines and tlie other is by issuing and sell- 
ing bonds—unless we repeal the tax on State banks and look to 
the States to supply the demand. 

The Director of the Mint shows, in report, that the 
gold product of this country for the calendar year 1892 was only 
$33,000,000—$175,000 less than for the year 1891. That during 
that year $16,(00,000 were used in the industrial arts, by jewel- 
ers, dentists, and plate-makers. Thus it will be seen that we 
can not rely on the output of the mines to supply the inereising 
demand for money after deducting the amount consumed in the 
arts. Jt follows, then, as a mitter of course, that the Govern- 
ment must issue and sell bonds to get money to meet the demands 
of industry. 

Now, I think I have arrived at a point from which the depres- 
The 
Sherman law has evidently had nothing more todo with present 
conditions than the laws of the Medes and Persisns. 

From a careful study of the subject I firmly that 
there exists a conspiracy, entered into by the money powers of 
this country and Europe, to destroy silver as money and force 

issue of interest-bearing bonds; and to this end they have 
created doubt and fear in the minds of the people in almost every 
part of the country as to results which will follow the refusal 
of Congress to repeal the Sherman law and destroy silver as 
money. 

In support of this opinion, I desire to refer to the fact that 
boards of trade, banking houses, and wholesale merchants of New 
York and other great cities have flooded every part of the 
country with their printed and typewritten letters, inveighing 
in bitter terms against suid act, and predicting dire calami'ies to 


is by 


his last 


pelleve 


tion lly repealed. 

I do not think that I would exaggerate to say that I have 
ceived five hundred letters, sent out alone by one firm of dry 
goods merchants of the city of New York, and which were sent 
to me by constituents, who felt alarmed at the represent:tions 
made therein of a threatened crisis if the Sherman law wes not 
unconditionally repealed. These letters, which are merely du- 
plicates, appeal to the party addressed to use his influence with 
his Senators and Representatives to immediately vote for the 
repeal of the law, and indirectly suggest that the proper solu- 
tion of the matter is to issue bonds, payable in gold, with which 
to buy gold from abroad. 

It isa fact which no one can deny, that these letters which 
have filled the mails and flooded the country for the past four 
months have created distrust and fear among the people, as well 
as retail dealers and country bankers. Many of these people have 
not had the facilities for, or the time to study the questions in- 
volved, and consequently they became alarmed and began to hoard 
their money, when in truth there was no cause forfear. If they 
would have reflected for a moment they would have understood 
that these representations were made forselfish motives—to make 
money by destroying silver, thus increasing the value of their 
gold. It is notsurprising, however, that distrust should exist in 
the country, and that depositors in banks should withdraw their 
money and hoard it, when the daily mailsinformed them thata 
crisis was impending. 

The way I interpret the signs of the times is, New York un- 
dertook to scare the people and force them to demand of their 
representatives in Congress the repeal of the Sherman law and 
the demonetization of silver. They have succeeded in searing 
the people, who in self-defense have raided the banks and forced 
them to pay a premium for cash, whether of silver or gold or 
My sympathy is with the depositors, but I do 
not have the slightest sympathy with the banks in this fight. 
They have brought iton themselves. They ‘‘sowed the wind, 
and have reaped (and are reaping) the whirlwind.” 

My opinion is they did not expect to force a crisis, but they 
gave the people such a fright they could not stay the tide that 


re- 
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set in against them. I hold them responsible for the existing 
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But, Mr. Speaker, Ido not see how anyone ean honest] 


condition of things, believing they brought it about for no other | lieve that any considerable amount of foreign silver w 


revson th 
ance of gold bonds. 
We are told by the friends of gold that a large volume of cur- 


n to secure the demonetization of silver and the issu- | 


| 


imported into this country. Certainly France would 1 


| with her $700,000,000, which is on a parity with gold at 15 


| and coin it at our mints at 16 to 1, 


rency is not necessary todo the business of the country—that | 


over 90 per cent of all the business is done on the credit system 
by checks and drafts. This may be so, and in commercial cir- 
cles it is a convenient method of transacting business, but when 


confidence is broken down, when the country becomes panic- | 


stricken, us it is to-day, the check system is a failure. 


or at a higher r 
would Indiaand other Eastern countries bring their $2 


tlo. 
OOO, 


| of silver to this country to be coined ata greater ratio than 
| own, which is 15 to 1. 


This war on silver does not spring from a belief 
would be the case, and no one knows it better than th 


+1 
Un 
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| themselves. 


It requires a visible circulating medium, actual cash to meet | 


the demands of the times. Messrs. Chisholm & Co., bankers 


and brokers, Broadway, New York, in their circular letter of | 
August 14, say there is a currency famine in that city, that the | 


silver dollar is at a premium. So, we see it is performing its 
functions as money in that great city where it is despised, and 
if the impending crisis be averted it will, in my opinion, be due 
to the silver dollar and the currency based on it. 

The Government must preserve a larger volume of currency 
to meet such an emergency as exists to-day and prevent a com- 
bin tion of bankers and bondholders from bringing ruin and dis- 


aster upon the country by the destruction of silveras attempted | 
| a fight for dear life, for they know that their death is ine 


by this bill. 


I contend that the only way a reliable and stable currency can | 
} ance of more bonds. 


be established and maintained is to reénact in substance the 
coinage luws which were in foree before the demonetization of 
silver in 1873, and provide that the holders of either coin may 


deposit the same and inlieu thereof receive Treasury coin notes, | 
such as are now issued under the Sherman law, and makeitcom- | 
| on the bonds, and charge them usurious interest on a 


pulsory on the Secretary of the Treasury, when such notes are 
presented for redemption to pay the same out of that coin, 


whether silver or gold, which may be in excess of the other at | 


the time the notes may be presented. 
By the enactment of such a law as I have outlined a parity of 
the two metals would necessarily be preserved, as the holder of 


the notes could not dictate the coin in which they would be re- | 


deemed and, therefore, these semiannual raids on the Treasury 
to secure gold would be stopped. 


New York, gave the proper solution of the trouble when he said: 
If the United States will provide itself a monetary system it will be found 


that there are inducements enough for the outside world to trade with us to | 


make our system satisfactory to all concerned. 


To talk of “money universally recognized by all civilized 


countries” is a solecism and utterly meaningless. 


KXverybody knows that gold and silver coins, as well as paper | 


y, are money, in the proper meaning of that word, only 
in the country where the coins are stamped or the paper issued. 
The coins of no civilized or uncivilized country are money out- 
side of the limits of their own country. They may have value, 
but it is merely a commodity value like that of wheat or cotton. 

| think that the time has come when Congress should legis- 
late for the people of our own country and not for the outside 
world. : 

Twice in our history we have declared and maintained our in- 
dependence of Great Britain, but it seems, after all, that we are 
to become the slaves of the gold jugglers of London; and what 
is most surprising to me is that Democratic statesmen will rise 
on the floor of this House andendeavor to maintain the financial 
supremacy of England, the greatest creditor nation on earth 
and into whose coffers more than $500,000,000 annually flow from 
other nations which are her debtors. 

England, Germany, and France, as well as all other nations of 
the world, have established their own financial systems. They 
regulate, by law, the coinage of the metals and their value, and 
the issuance of paper currency to suit themselves. They do not 
consult each other or the people of any other nation. Then, 
why should we, who claim to be the freest, the greatest, and 
most enlightened people of earth, shape our financial system to 
please the kingly governments of Europe, and thereby pau- 
perize the masses of our people? 

France, which occupies a territory less in extent than the 
State which I in part represent, in the face of all the gold 
nations of Europe maintains her $700,000,000 of silver at the 

atio of 15+ to 1. With a population nearly double that of 

France, with natural advantages and resources infinitely supe- 
rior, why we can not maintain a silver circulation, or currency 
based on silver, equal to that of France is incomprehensible to 
me, especially so when our ratio is 16 to 1. 

The Director of the Mint, in his report for the calendar year 
1890, shows that the total amount of silver coin of the world, out- 
side of the United States, is in round numbers $3,340,000,000. If 
the whole amount of this silver was brought to this country and 
coined into dollars at the existing ratio it would be less than 
$50 per capita, estimating our population to be 70,000,000, 


currency, 


The simple, plain truth is, that within the next fourte 
all the Government bonds will have matured, and will 
off and canceled unless some provision be made for r 
them, or for the issue of new bonds. When the bonds, w] 
deposited in the Treasury to secure the national-bank 
mature and are paid off and canceled, the banks go with 
as their life depends on the ‘ength of time the bonds run. 


My 


| fight against silver is not because they fear the free coi: 


| dishonest dollar, a 70-cent dollar. 





silver will produce a redundancy of currency, but becaus 
render unnecessary the further issuance of bonds. 

This fight by the banks againstsilver means a fight agai 
people, a fight for more bonds, a fight for their own ex 


within fourteen years unless new life is given them by th 

They denounce Treasury notes whic 
based on the credit and good faith of the Government an 
on gold and silver, yet they demand bonds, bearing int 
which rest solely on the good faith of the Government. 

By this nefarious scheme they tax the people to pay int 
iO 
their notes. 

The gold bugs and bankers on the other hand char 
friends of free coinage with a desire to force upon the countr 
This charge is not only 
leading, but absolutely false, as I will show. The coined si 
dollar will purchase to-day in any part of the United Stat 
much as the gold dollar. It commands as high a premi 


| the marketsas gold and is as earnestly sought after by all class: 
Mr. St. John, president of the Mercantile National Bank, of | 


But they say silver bullion has declined in all the markets of t 
world, and it is new only worth 70 cents as compared with g 
This is true; but any one capable of reasoning from cau 
effect readily understands why this is so. 

The money powers which have dominated and controll: 
financial legislation of Europe and, for the past thirty yea 
this country have resorted to all known methods to debas 
destroy silver as a money metal. They have been, year by 5 


| strengthening their forces, and if they gain the great batt! 


being fought they will have accomplished their purp: 
silver will go still lower for a time. 

It is remarkable, almost phenomenal, that silver has 
tained itself as well as it has against the combined gold poy 
of this country and Europe. The only explanation is tha‘ 
ver is the money of the people. They want it, they demand i 
and will never cease to fight for it until their victorious ban: 
floats aloft from the national Capitol. 

The reason that silver bullion has depreciated in value is |) 
cause the principal use to which it has heretofore been 
has been destroyed. 

Gold is used in the fine arts and for coining money free. 
silver was thus used it was at a premium above gold, but 
unfriendly legislation has denied it mintage, and thus dest 
its principal use, it has necessarily depreciated, as there is ! 
demand for it except in the arts; but if the Bland substit 
the bill now pending should become a law, that very mo 
silver at 16 to 1 would be equal to gold. 

The value of everything depends on the use to which it | 
plied. This was illustrated by the eloquent and distingul 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SIBLEYj, whose specc 
not yet published, who said if it were possible for the Gover 
ment to close all the wheat mills of the country and prevent ' 
further grinding of wheat into flour its principal use wou 
destroyed, and therefore of no value except for forage. _ 

When the gold bugs talk of the intrinsic value of gold 
fixed, inflexible, unchangeable value, they talk of a myth 
something that never existed, and never will, as a fact. 

There can not be an intrinsic or inherent value in anyt! 
independent of its use. Corn, cotton, wheat, and bacon )\ 
intrinsic exchangeable values as well as gold and silver: but ' 
value of each depends on the demand for its use. All ve 
are comparative and must necessarily F ~ so. L 

When the wheat and cotton crops areshort and insufficien' 
supply the demand, their relative value to gold is incr 
but when these crops are superabundant and the supply grv’ 
than the demand, their relative value to gold is diminishou'. 
So, therefore, the value of gold, intrinsic and otherwise, dep. nes 


Wt 











1893. 


»the amount it will buy, or 


On 


its purchasing power. Suppose 
d as a money metal and prevent its future mintage, as 
hor are trying to do with silver; every one knows that it would 
1 liately decline in value, as its purchasing power would be 
wed. It would cease to be a medium of exchange, and 


| 


Congress and the other nations of Europe should destroy | 
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consequently its value would depend on the demand for its use 
inthe arts. 
; ems to me to be impertinent and in bad taste for bankers 
jld-holders, who have secured the debasement of silver by 
nable methods, to now come before Congress and the 
ountry and assert that, because silver bullion is below gold bul- | 
we should not coin it at the existing ratio, because it 
d be a dishonest dollar. Letus pause amoment and inquire | 
( ich side of this question stands the dishonest dollar. Was 
+ honest to destroy the silver dollar in 1873, when it was ata 
m of 3 per cent above gold? 
After the money quality of silver was destroyed, was it honest 


for the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. SHERMAN, to receive 

¢4,000,000 gold deposit for silver certificates? 

" Was it honest treatment of silver, after this question had been 

tiled at the polls by the people who elected Representatives 

fom both of the great political parties pledged to the restora- 
nof silver, for an unfriendly President and Senate to force an 

yunsitisfactory compromise limiting its coinage, as was done in 


15; 


ee) 
ded 


039 


would buy 54 pounds of cotton, about 13 bushels of co ind 
about two-thirds of 1 bushel of wheat. 
in 1880 the bullion value of a silver dollar had dr pp wn 
to 88 cents; still it bought as much or more of the prod ets of 
the farm than in 1873. It bought about 74 pounds of cotton. 14 
bushels of corn, and a fraction over two-thirds of a bushel of 
wheat. The bullion in the silver dollar rain went down In 
1885 it was 82 cents. It bought. howeve ne lv 8 pounds of 
cotton, 14 bushels of corn,and | bushel of wheat, lackine 4 cents 
The bullion value continued to drop and with it all farm pred- 
ucts. The bullion value of the silver dollar in 1S91 s 76 cents. 
Still, at this value, it bought 124 pounds of co 2 
bushels of corn, and nearly 1 bushel of wh 
By a simple calculation it can be seen thatdur ll th ; 

from 1872 to 1892, as the bullion value of silve is ¢ 
| with gold declined, the farm products also declined in 

the same proportion. This shows thatsilver isa better n sure 
| of value of the products of labor than gold. In other wo t 
isan honest dollar. It is gold that is the dishonest a by 
| corrupt legislation it has been made to b ore of the product 
| of labor than it did when it was on a parity with silver, to which 
free coinage would again bringit. It is just 2s2eceurate toca ( 
| gold dollar a 155-cent dollar as to eallthe silver dollar a 70-cent 
dollars. As before stated, all values are comparative. 


Alter it3 coinage was suspended by the act of 1890, is it hon- 
est tocontend that the silver dollar is a dishonest dollar be- | 






‘auce its bullion value is less than that of gold? 

Treat silveras gold and it will be its companion and its equal. 

Take one of your horses, abuse him, maltreat him, turn him out 

‘commons to gather his food, will he be as useful, as sery- 

iceable, and as salable as his well-fed companion whom you pro- 
tfrom cold, hunger, and want? 

The fact is, the silver dollar is the only honest dollar this coun- 
try ever had, and I may go further and say that the bullion value 
of the silver dollar, though beset with enemies on every hand, 
isstill an honest dollar. This statement, I know, will not be 
accepted by the gold bullionaires, but I will establish its truth 
y incontrovertible evidence. I appeal to the farmers, the pro- 
ducing classes in every part of the country, to bear witness to 
the fact, thatthe bullion value of a silver dollar will buy as much 
or more of the products of the farm than it ever did before. 

By anexamination of the following table, compiled from the 
oficial reports by the Bureau of Statistics and the Directors of 
the Mint. the truth of my proposition will be shown. 


The relative value of silverand farm products have been nearly 
uniform. It is notsilver that has depreciated, but it is go 


has appreciated. To repeal the Sherman law without restorin 

the coinage of silver establishes the single gold standard, which 
| means to stillfurther reduce the value of silver and the products 
| of the farms, the shops, and the mines. 

Heretofore Democratic orators have justly and truthfully de- 
nounced the high protective tariff laws, especially the McKinley 
law, as legal robbery, because they taxed the great masses for 
the benefit of the few. Isit any less robbery to strike down half 





[used this table and substantially the same argument I now 
nake ina speech I delivered in Congress March 23,1892. Ihave | 


added tothe table then used the bullion value of 


dollar for the years named. 


Anyone doubting the correctness of the table can find its veri- | 


feation by referring to page 8, Bureau of Statistics, Foreign 
Commerce, for the year 1891, and Director of Mint Report on 
Production of Metals for 1890, page 223, and for 1892, page 30. 


In the home markets. ; 
Sa Bullion | Stiver 
Year. | Cotton Corn Wheat Bi ar per fine 
per per per dollar. | ounce.* 
pound. | bushel. bushel. ae 

&. i Ce nts | 

3 70 $1.47 $1.03 $1. 32 

.8 | 62 1. 31 1. 00 1. 29 

4 72 1.43 . 98 1.27 

0 85 1.12 - 96 1,24 

9 67 | 1.24 . 89 1.15 

8 54 1.17 . 92 1.20 

1] 56 | 1.3 . 89 1.15 

9 | 47 | 1.07 . 86 1.12 

5 | b4 | 1.25 88 1.14 

4 | 55 | 1. 11 88 | 1.13 

4 | 67 | 1.19 - 87 | 1.13 

.8 | 68 1.13 . 85 1.11 

.5 | 61 1.07 . 86 1.11 

.6 | 54 | . 86 . 8&2 1. 06 

9 50 | 87 76 .99 

5 48 . 89 .% 97 

8 55 . 85 72 03 

.9 | 47 | 90 72 | 98 

2] 49 | . 8 . 80 | 1.04 

0 | 41 85 | 76 | 90 

| HEP Citinicd ave 





*The coinage value of an ounce of pure silver is $1.29. 


As silver depreciated in value a corresponding decrease in the 
Value of farm products followed, as shown by the above table. 

lt will be further seen from the above table that in 1873 the 
Value of the bullion in a silver dollar was of the value of $1. It 
Was then on a parity with gold. Cotton was then worth over 18 
nts a pound. Therefore the bullion value of a silver dollar 


the silver | 





the 


the money of the people, and thereby enabl gold-holder to 
purchase the products of iabor at half their value? 
How the representatives of honest laboring people can vote to 
> i t 


do this is not plain tome. Nor is it plainto me how Democrats 
and Republicans can stand on the declarationsof principles con- 
tnined in their respective platforms as both declared for bimet- 
allism, and vote to do this. 


The Democratic party is by its declaration of principles com- 
mitted to bimetallism. It declared inits platform of 1880 that 


it was in favor of ‘‘ honest money, consisting of gold and silver, 
and paper convertible into coin on demand.” 


The Democratic platform of 1884, on which Mr. Cleveland wa 
elecied, as well as a Democratic House, declared that 

We believe in honest money, the gold and silver coinage of the Con 
tution, and a circulating medium convertible into such money without lo 


In 1888, when the Democratic platform, made no specific ref- 
erence to money, but only reaffirmed the previous platform, the 
party was defeated. 

In 1892, when the party boldly spoke out in favor of the use of 


both gold and silver as the standard money of the country, the 
party was again successful. Here is what the platform says. 
After denouncing the Sherman law and demanding its repeal, it 
says: 

We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the 
eountry, and to the coinage of both gold and silver without discrimination 
against either metal or charge for mintage, but the dollar unit of coinage of 
both metals tnust be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, or be ad 


Oo 


justed through international agreement, or by such safeguards of legislation 
as shall insure the maintenance of the parity of the two metals, and the 
equal power of every ir at alltimes in the markets and in the payment 


of debts; and we demand that all paper currency shall be kept at par with 


and redeemable insuch coin. We insist upon this policy as especially neces- 
sary for the protection of the farmers and laboring classes, the first and 
most defenseless victims of unstable money and a fluctuating currency. 

I repeat, therefore, that the Democratic party is committed 
to the free use of both gold and silver. It is as well known now 
as it was fifteen years ago, or as it will be known fifteen years 
hence, that we can never secure bimetallism as long as we allow 
Europe to dictate our financial policy. If we expect ‘‘an inter- 
national agreement” to be tendered to us on a golden plate we 
will he mistaken. 

We must force Europe to respect our financial system, as it is 
dependent on us, toa great extent, for the material for bread 
and clothing. Whenever we establish a sensible financial sys- 
tem based on bimetallism and will cease to muke war on silver we 
will have all the ‘‘ safe goods’ necessary to maintain the parity 
of the metals. Wenever hear any talk of an international agree- 
ment to restore a parity of the metals until an effort is made to 
remonetize silver, but the momentsuch aneffort is made ahowl 
is raised about an international adjustment. 

Our domestic commerce is about fifteen times as great as our 
foreign commerce. Why, then, dowe permit one-fifteenth of the 
business ef the country to control the whole and dictate what 
shall be our medium of exchange? 
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If the Bland substitute be voted down, and the Wilson bill to 
repeal the Sherman law be passed, I see nothing but ruin and 
bankruptcy for the people of the South and West. Wewill be 
left in the hands of merciless bankers and gold holders. 

While I do not now intend to express any opinion in regard to 
the establishment of State banks, [ think the 10 per cent tax on 
such banks should be repealed, and the question left to the peo- 
ple of the States to determine what they will do. 

The States are sovereign, and Congress has no constitutional 
power by taxation to prevent the States from supplying their 
people with a medium of exchange when Congress fails to do so 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 

By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted to Mr. 

ABBOTT, until Monday next, on account of sickness. 


CHANGE OF HOUR OF MEETING. 


Mr. TRACEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the session to-morrow morning may commence at 10 o’clock, in- 
stead of 11. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that to-morrow morning the session may commence 
at 10 o'clock, instead of 11. The Chair will state that the gentle- 
manfrom Pennsylvania [Mr. CHARLES W. STONE] is willing to 
occupy the floor, beginning at 10 o’clock in the morning. So 
that, if there be no objection, the sessionin the morning will be- 
gin at10 o’clock. [After a pause.] The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. TRACEY. Mr. Speaker, it is suggested by some gentle- 
men on my left that during the remainder of the week the ses- 
sions had better commence at 10 o’clock. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no obiection, the session, then, 
for the remainder of the week will begin at 10 0’clock. [Aftera 
pause.| The Chair hears none. It being nearly the hour for 
recess, without objection, the Chair will now declare the House 
in recess until 8 o’clock this evening, the evening session to be 
devoted to debate on the pending bill only, and the gentleman 
from Tennessee |Mr. RICHARDSON] will discharge the duties of 
the Chair. 

Accordingly the House (at 4 o’clock and 55 minutes p.m.) was 
declared in recess. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The recess having expired, the House, at 8 o’clock p. m., re- 
sumed its session (Mr. RICHARDSON of ‘Tennessee in the chair 
as Speaker pro tempore). 

SILVER. ’ 


The House resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to 
repeal a part of an uct, approved July 14, 1890, entitled ‘‘An act 
directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury 
notes thereon, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. ELLIS, of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, There appears to be no 
conflict of opinion that some pernicious influence is seriously affect- 
ing the business and financial interests of the country. It is 
equally agreed that this malady, whatever it may be, has spread 
to almost every community and threatens, unless speedily arrested, 
to culminate in the bankruptcy and ruin of many enterprises and 
industries upon which the country largely depends for prosperity. 
If we were to look abroad we would discover, I think, conditions 
quite similar to those which affect our own domestic affairs. But 
it is with reference to our own interests, and with a view of arrest- 
ing evils that pervail at home, as far as that may be done by mere 
legislative enactment, that this body has been convened in extraor- 
dinary session. 

The good temper which has prevailed throughout this discussion 
justifies the belief that this body, without reference to political 
bias, is in a frame of mind to deal with the question submitted to 
it in the manner best calculated to relieve not only the business 
interests of the country from what appears to be a perilous situa- 
tion, but in a manner that will be best calculated to benefit all 
classes and to benefit them all alike. 

Although entertaining strong convictions and fixed opinions of 
my own, I do not hesitate to say that Iam both willing and anx- 
ious to concede much of my own individual judgment in order to 
meet in a spirit of fair and just compromise the views and opinions 
of those who may differ from me as to what the true Snancial olicy 
of the United States should be. Iam all the more willing to do this 
that the purpose for which this body was assembled may be accom- 
se. and that whatever relief is to result from our action may 
© promptly granted. 

It is assumed by the advocates of the bill introduced by the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. before’ the object of which is to 
repeal the purchase clause of the so-called Sherman act, that our 
present financial stringency and business depression is due exelu- 
sively to the operation of hat law. While I do not concur in that 
view, but dissent from it in the most unqualified manner, and while 
I find no trouble in believing that the Sherman law has had very 
little to do with bringing about the situation from which we desire 
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to be relieved, I am quite ready to coéperate with those wh k 
its repeal, if any fair or reasonable substitute providing for ths 
continued use of silver is adopted in its stead. 

Believing silver, equally with gold should be treated as a | 
of ultimate payment—a legal tender for every debt, public an 
vate, and that gold and silver ought to be coined at the pi 
ratio of 16 to 1, I am still willing to agree with those who 
share that opinion, on some other ratio—on any ratio tha 
make and keep the silver dollar as good as the gold dolla: 
while being willing to make the concessions already indi: 
may state here and now with all the emphasis I possess that 
not, under any state of case, support the pending measur 
some amendment authorizing the future coinage of silve1 
engrafted upon that bill. 

The bill before us and which will pass into the legislative | 
of the country as the Wilson bill, while it looks on its fac 
cent and as genuine as its author, will be far more reachi: 
consequences, ifit succeed, than might at first blush be su 
Its passage means more than the simple repeal of the p 
clause of the Sherman act. If that were allit meant, and 
were the only effect it would have on the financial affairs 
country, its passage would not be calculated to provoke 
opposition in any quarter. But that is not what it means. || 
to strike out bimetallism; it means an outright abandon 
the double standard, a system to which the Government has ad} 
for a century; a system which has the sanction of many cent 

When the Wilson bill becomes a law this Government w 
a single gold basis; we will as effectively and as complet: 
demonetized silver as England did more than fifty years 1 
as Germany did twenty years ago. No such proposition as | 
have my support or sanction, and whileit isno part of my }) 
to question the motives or challenge the good faith of others, | 
refrain from expressing the beliet that the gentleman from Miss 
[Mr. BLAND] was entirely accurate the otherday when he sa 
speech, that the members of this House who voted for any pro) 
having for its purpose the demonetization of silver, especial 
representing agricultural districts in the South and West 
have abundant leisure to study the financial question at hon 
their present commissions had expired. If the object of | 
ing measure is not to change our system from a bimetallic t 
a monometallic system and to discontinue the future use of silver 
as a coin of ultimate payment, what valid reason exists w! 
suitable provision for the future coinage and use of silver 
not be inserted into the bill; why should the bill not be | 
so as to settle once and for all the financial question, at | 
as we are concerned. 

The Sherman law repealed the Bland act, or so much of 
quired the monthly purchase and coinage of not less than ¢ 
or more than $4,000,000 of silver per month. If weare going) 
repeal the only law which provides for the use of silver in 
ought we not, at the same time, to provide by suitable 
for its future coinage if the use of silver is to be further « 
With those who criticise the Sherman law I have no contro 
was among the number who voted against its passage; | 
believe that law to be, vicious in principle, as I am quit: 
it is the last fragment left of bimetallism in this country 
properly speaking, it is the last obstruction that stands i 
of those whe are bent upon the destruction of silver and | 
lishment of a single standard of gold. 

Under the present law we have been able to add some! 
$4,000,000 monthly to our volume of currency, and whil 
lists are in no manner responsible for the presence of the 5 
law on our statute book, they can not afford, in order to 
it, to vote for a bill that demonetizes silver and establishes 
standard of gold, as the present bill proposes to do. b 
invited to support this bill and to trust to the future fors 
legislation as may be proper and necessary, This is advi 
no prudent man, who conscientiously believes that this « 
needs all the gold and silver it has or can get as its ci! 
medium, would be likely to heed. 


When the bill under consideration becomes a law, if it © 
the last hope of bimetallism for many years to come in t! 
try will be gone, and we had as well understand and 
that fact now; and those professing to be the friends of bin 
who vote for this measure, much as they may dislike to do» 
assume the responsibility of having demonetized silver and \ 
ing our monetary system in line with England and German) 
systems are a single standard of gold. For no man who re 
bill can doubt, for a moment, what its effect on silver wil! 
fact it seems to have been conceded throughout this discuss 
the purpose of the bill is to discontinue the further coinag: 
of silver as a standard money of the country. 

Though believing that this country is amply able to m 
the two metals on a parity at the present ratio of 16 t 
while believing that the best interests of all classes of pe 
mand the adoption of that policy if it shall be insisted tha 
can not be maintained, I am ready, as already observed, to s'°* 
upon some other ratio which would ‘insure the maintenance’ °! “ 
parity of the two metals and the equal power of every dollar at ® 
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times in the markets and in payment of debts.” Bat if all propo- 
sitions to agree upon a fair and just ratio are rejected by the advo- 
cates of the per ling measure and all efforts of compromise refused, 
[am unable to perceive how the friends of bimetallism can do other- 
wise than conelude that the fixed purpose of those who oppose the 
nse of silver as a legal-tender money is to cast it out as a base metal 
no longer worthy of a place in our financial system. Believing such 
to be the object of the bill, convinced that its passage would ac- 
complish the results I have indicated, it can never become a law 
with my sanction nor by my vote. 

[ had supposed, Mr. Speaker, when my colleague [Governor Mc- 
Creary] arose to address the House the other day that he would ad- 
here to the position he had uniformly occupied here and elsewhere. 
] had always regarded him not only a friend of the coinage of silver, 
but one of the ablest defenders of the bimetallic standard; and you 


may imagine my surprise, Mr Speaker, when my colleague declared | 
that he had so far lost faith in the doctrine of bimetallism that he | 


was unwilling to vote for the further coinage of silver. 

Mr. McCREARY, of Kentucky. 
terrupt him? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
yie ld? 

"Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. I do, of course. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. The gentleman is mistaken in 
saying that I have lost faith in bimetallism or changed the position 
that | had taken before. In 1884, in this House, I voted to stand 
upon the Bland-Allison act, which required the coinage of not less 
than $2,000,000 worth of silver per month nor more than $4,000,000 
worth per month. That is the way I voted in 1884. I stated dis- 
tinctly on last Saturday that I was a bimetallist; that I believed in 
the double standard; that I believed in gold and silver, and the 
proposition now for the free coinage of silver, in my opinion, when 
all the countries of Europe had demonetized silver or suspended 
its coinage, and India, had closed hermints, it was not advisable for 
usat thistime. If we adopt free coinage of silver now, there is 
danger of leading to a silver basis, and I am opposed to compg to 
asilver basis because I am in favor of gold and silver both. 

1 wish to call attention to the fact that a gold and silver commis- 
sion, consisting of twelve able men, was appointed to look into the 


Does the gentleman from Kentucky 


change that had taken place inthe relative values of silver and gold, | 


and into the question of bimetallism, and that, after that commis- 
sion in England, consisting of six bimetallists and six monometallists, 
had considered the subject, they reported that— 

Neither metal alone éxists in sufficient quantities to serve as a sole standard 
without causing such a change in the level of prices as to amount to a financial 
and commercial revolution. P : , 

No settlement of the difficulty is, however, possible without international action. 
The remedy we suggest is essentially international in its character, and its details 
must be settled in concert with the other powers concerned. Theessential features 
of the agreement to be arrived at are: 

Free coinage of both metals into legal-tender money. 


The fixing of a ratio at which the coins of either metal shall be available for the 


payment of all debts at the option of the debtor. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. 
to misrepresent the position of my friend or to do him the slightest 
injustice. But he has announced his purpose to vote for this bill 
which discontinues the coinage of silver and to vote against the 
amendments offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND]; 
that is his present position, and it is, I insist, hostile to silver. 
colleague says he voted for the Bland-Allison act, but that act was re- 


pealed in 1890, and one of the pending amendments proposes, if all | 
| equally with gold, was a valuable money metal, and as such en- 


propositions for free coinage are defeated, to substitute the Bland- 
Allison act for the presentlaw, and my colleague will vote against 
that. I fail to discover anything friendly to silver in that position. 
On the contrary, it is precisely the position occupied by those who 
do not hesitate to say that they are opposed to bimetallism and in 
favor of a single gold standard. 

Mr. McCREARY. When we pass the bill now pending it will not 
change in any respect the $700,000,000 of gold that we have in the 
United States or the $600,000,000 of silver, or any of the other cur- 
rencies. In other words, when we pass the bill known as the Wil- 
son bill we still leave gold dollars and silver dollars and Treasury 
notes and other money exactly as they are now, neither reduced in 
value nor impaired in legal-tender quality. On the contrary, the 
bill pledges that we will maintain the legal-tender quality of the 
silver in the United States, and that we will preserve the parity of 
gold and silver. 


Will my friend allow me to in- | 


| 
| 


| 





Mr. Speaker, I certainly have no desire | 


My | 





I desire to make the further statement that conditions have | 


changed. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. Will my friend mention the changes, 
especially the changes that have taken place since 1892, when our 
party pledged itself to the free coinage of both gold and silver? 

Mr. McCREARY. In 1884the whole product of the world’s silver 
was only $90,000,000. The world’s product of silver last year was 
$190,000,000. The product of silver in the United States in 1884 
Was $40,000,000. Last year the product was $75,000,000. 
hold that as the product last year of the world’s silver has more 
than doubled, and as the product of silver in the United States has 
about doubled, and as all those countries that-bought silver from 
us have either suspended its coinage or demonetized it, there is now 
ho market for our silver, and, therefore, if we adopt free coinage 
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the silver of the United States and of the world at large will 
to our mints, and the result will that we shall be put upona 
silver basis, which I am opposed to. 

I want to say again that I am as much the friend of silver now as 
I ever was. I am in favor of both gold and silver, and, while I know 
that my friend from Kentucky [Mr. Exxis] is honest and sincere in 
his views, I know that I am.as honest and as sincere asheis. I be- 
lieve that the path I marked ont, or tried to mark out, when I ad- 
dressed the House last Saturday is the true one. I believe that in 
order to have free coinage of silver we must an international 
agreement, or several of the leading nations of the world must 


come 


be 


have 


| agree upon free coinage at the same ratio and then it may be estab- 


lished and maintained. 1 believe that the United States with 
Franceand the countries that constitute the Latin | on can main- 
tain that system, and whenever they agree to it then we shall have 


free coinage. 

In 1884 I was in favor of coining $2,000,000 of silver monthly and 
I am now in favor of coining this amount monthly 1 believe that 
unemployed labor, shrinkage in values, closed banks, depressed con 
dition of trade, and the hard times prevailing all over the country 
demand the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act. We 
should do this quickly. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, my colleague fails to point out wherein 
conditions have changed, but seems to have unlimited faith that an 
international conference can alone solve this tinancial problem for 
us, he evidently has no faithin the ability of Congress todoit. If an 
international conference is my colléague’s only hope for the free coin- 
age of silver, it isa hope which he will never realize this 
country takes the initiative, which it is able to do and ought to do, 
as I will try to show before I conelude. 

Mr. McCREARY. How many of your colleagues are with you in 
your present position? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
colleague ? 

Mr. ELLIS. I decline to yield further, but will reply to the in- 
quiry of my friend by saying that I do not know how many of my 
colleagues stand with me on this question now, but I do know that 
ever since I have been a member of this body, all of my colleagues 
on this side of the House have uniformly voted for the tree coinage 
of silver whenever that proposition has been submitted; and much 
as I would regret to part company with them now I am prepared 
to do it if they vote for this bill. 

I have seen nothing in supposed changed conditions that would 
authorize me now to cast my vote for any proposition having for 
its purpose the demonetization of silver, and glad as Lalways am 
to be able to agree with my colleagues I can not afford to agree with 
them when to do so I am required to surrender a principle which 
I believe is right. Iam glad I have the courage to stand for what 
I believe to be right, even though I should be obliged to part com- 
pany with all my colleagues. 

I am content to trust my course in this matter to the manhood 
and patriotism of my people, absolutely sure that they will justify 
it. [Loud applause. } 


unless 


Does the gentleman yield to his 


WHY SHOULD SILVER BE DEMONETIZED? 


What fact has transpired, or what change in condition demands 
that the further use of silver, as money, should cease? Just a lit- 
tle more than a year ago it was the unanimous judgment of the 


Democratic party assembled in national convention that silver, 


titled to coinage on equal terms with gold. I have not heard of 
any change in the situation since, that would either justify or ex- 
cuse the Democratic majority of this House now, if it should disre- 
gard the solemn pledges and promises made in its party’s platform 
last year. 

One of the reasons assigned by my colleague and those who think 
with him why we ought to abandon the further use of silver seems to 
be based on the belief that the United States can not maintain bimetal- 
lism except as the codperation of the countriesof Europe can be first 
obtained, and that an attempt todo so would result in putting this 
country on a silver basis. The gentleman from Tennessee [ Mr. Pat- 
TERSON } in his remarks the other day assumed the role of a prophet, 
and predicted thatif we attempted to maintain bimetallism the 
result would be that our gold “‘ would take wings and fly away.” 
If he had examined the reeord he would have discovered that pre- 
cisely the same prophecy was indulged in by those who opposed the 
passage of the Bland-Allison act, of 1878. They said then that the 


| coinage of fifty millions of silver dollars would hare the effect to 


| 


Now, I | 


drive all the gold out of the country. 

There was coined under the Bland act about $378,000,000, and yet 
our gold failed toseek more favored clime; on the contrary westeadily 
accumulated gold. From $312,199,979, the amount of gold on hand 
in this eountry at the passage of the Bland act, it increased until, on 
the 1st day of January, 1889, according to the report of the Director 
of the Mint, the amount of gold, coin and bullion, in the United States 
was $704,608,169, an increase of $392,408,190, inten years. The aver- 
age annual product of gold in the United States since 1878, exclud- 
ing the amount used in the arts, is estimated at $20,000,000. It thus 
appears that under the operation of the Bland law, we not only kept 
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at home all the gold we produced, but got from other countries about 
$152,408,190 in addition to the amount we produced, 

The gent! n from ‘Tennessee, and those who agree with him 
now, must rely something more trustworthy than prophecies 
which have already been demonstrated to be false if they expect to 
convince judgmentof others. Of course, it is the heis ght of folly 
to attempt to maintain silver and gold at a parity as long as the 
former metal is deprived of the monetary functions accorded to gold. 
While ited by the Government and as long as silver is 
boycotted outlawed, the most hopeful bimetallist would hardly 
parity of the two metals could be maintained at any 


oll 


gold is prote ‘ 


and 


ct that the 


this discrimination in favor of one and against the other metal 
t bimetailists complain of; what they insist upon is 
and silver shall be placed upon an equal footing be- 
1 until that 
silver dollar will be equal in its commercial value to the 
a dollar in But with a fi air and equal chance, 
silver, if its past history proves anything, would at once come into 
TLst the 
powerful in quickening the pulse of commerce as gold. It would 
in motion as many wheels, turn as many spindles, and move as 
many bushels of corn and wheat, as many bales of cotton, and 
as much employment to labor dollar for dollar as gold. 

Recent declines in the market value of silver bullion are also 
pointed out as additional evidence of the folly of any further 
uttempt to maintain the parity between silverand gold. But those 
who rely upon this circumstance as justifying the character of leg- 
islation proposed by this bill ought not to overlook the fact that 
these declines in the market value of silver bullion are largely, if 
not exclusively, due to the unfriendly 
of the legislation which deprives silver of its function as a money 
of ultimate payment; for it must be remembered that under the pres- 
ent law silver is no longer money in fact, but only the representa- 
tive of But those who insist upon the use of silver claim 
aud what they are justified in insisting upon is that if silver is 
restored to its legal-tender status and made by law a coin of ulti- 
mate redemption its commercial value would become its coin value, 
and 
gol | 

it has been repeatedly stated here that any attempt on the part 
of this Government to maintain bimetallism and to keep silver at 
a parity with gold would require the United States to take all the 
surplus silver which other nations would certainly bring to our 
mits; and while professing great solicitude for silver and sincerely 
desiring to sontinue its use, these gentlemen tell us that the only 
hope for bimetallism is an international monetary conference, which 
may or may not be held at some indefinite peried in the future, and 
that in the meantime the only wise policy we can adopt is to dis- 
continue altogether the use of silver and join with the countries 
ef Enrope in a general scramble for gold. If gentlemen are in 
earnest about the use of silver and candidly believe an interna- 
tional conference is the only channel through which we may reason- 
ably hope to reach a satisfactory solution to the financial prob- 
lem, I ask them whether or not, as the speediest and surest means 
of bringing about such a conference, it is not incumbent on us to 
take the initiative and thus demonstrate in good faith our attach- 
ment to bimetallism and our purpose to maintain it by at once 
entering a n Ae it policy. 

How can , having a larger interest in the silver question than 
any other nation, reasonably expect to secure the codperation of oth- 
ers in the of silver money as long as we refuse its free use our- 


selves ? We 1ust first make an honest effort by placing silver on 


Ociset 

both gold 
Ol] he la an 
' 
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ooln Valut of 


it 
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ry 
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as money in 


gold 


ust 


an equal footing with gold before we can consistently ask other 


people to adopt a similar policy. Until we do this it is idle to talk 
about solving this problem by an international monetary confer- 
ence. When we have acted in the matter ourselves other nations 
will be glad to treat with us. 

In support of the correctness of this I cite the following: 


\ recent speech of Lord Balfour's, late prime minister of England, indicates 
clearly that other nations are hoping for our action in this direction. Surely we, 
who have a stronger interest than any other nation in sustaining the value of 
silver, ought to take the initiative in our own behalf. An international mone- 
tary conference can only be asked for with self-respect when the United States 
shall have shown other nations that she has the courage to act fer hersclf in her 
own interest before asking their cojperation to help her help herself. 

It is a trite old ome age that “He 
blew.”” But we 
party self-main — committed to an illogical policy of duplicity 
stecr toward a harbor ef financial safety, after having sailed away from ‘it of our 
own volition, and while continuing to sail aw ay from it. No ability of our dele- 
gates, exceptionally able as they were, could e xtricate our Gevernment from the 
humiliating position they oecupied in such conferences. American ears have 
tingled with shame to hear from foreign representatives—‘‘If your Gov ernme nt 
believes in bimetallism, why does not your Government vote for it and ado pt it? 
much jntereste as is yourselves in doing it. 


; asking help to 


Non 


But whether we secure the desired codperation of others or not, 


this country is able to maintain bimetallism without the aid of out- | 


side influence, and this is the opinion of many of the ablest econo- 
mists and best financiers of the country. Being able todo so, a 
refusal on our part to at least make an honest effort in that direction 
indicates either a fixed purpose on the part of the Government to 
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is done there can be no reasonable hope | 


true sense and would prove as efficient and as | 


give | 
~ | their va 
| European stand: wd coin values silver at 359.91 grains to the dollar 


and discriminating character | ™ , 
F _——_ | Europeans must bargain with the owners of our gold, 


|} memorable: ‘ 


that value would be equal to the commercial or coin value of 





} ment that her 


whe would be free himself must strike the | 
seappeared in three international monetary conferences as a | 
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abandon bimetallism, or exhibits an rs 
spirit which has always characterized 1 
place, all the dread apprehensions of th 08 


1 
lver wi 


that an avalanche of Europe’s si 
who express or entertain 


mee of that inde; 
ation. In t 
who protess 


bury us beneat] 


il 


us anh 


yuld 
are without foundation. Those 
are in dread of evils that will never occur. 

The stock of foreign silver cor 
circulates freely at home, whil 
with gold than itis here. To melt 
bring 1t here to be recoined would entail ruinous loss on its 
which fact is in itself a sufficient guaranty that none of ] 
silver would recoinage at our mints, if we should 1 
them open to the world. Mr. William P. St. John, president 
Mercantile National Bank of New York, a gentleman 
learning and financial ability, discussing this very quest 
address to the American Bankers’ Association at New Orle: 
clearly demonstrated how groundless were the fears of th 
believed a flood of foreign silver would deluge us, shou 
tablish bimetallism. He said: 
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t } ] 
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@ sliver avroad 18 colned 


all this silver into bul 


Seek 


Europe's only stock of 
is the unlimited legal-tender equivalent 
settlement of ever) day's transaction As such it constitutes a Lil 
the coin reserves which Eur great banks accumulate for the liq 
it liabilities, including the redemption of their circulating 1 


Europe 8 primar sil 


gold. As such it « 
1 


exact 371.25 grains of pure silver for our standard dollar. 
would be Europe's first sacrifice, with loss of weight and transpo1 
ditional, in every dollar for dol lar ext hange of Europe’s standard si 
ours. Or, more intelligibly: Europe's silver money which circulates at 
100 cents would recoin at our free mints into less than 97 cents. 

Next, if Europe's pursuit is presumed to be our gold, let it be un lex 
equally free coinage for gold and silver is only a promi ise of gold coir 
and of silver coin for silver. Therefore in order to obtain our gold f 
after the recoini: 
In this contemplation, amd in 
Unless the Yankee has lost his quick scent of danger an 
hiscunning * * * probably before the swiftest ocean greyhound « 
her silver cargo in New York, the last gold dollar within reach wot uld 
safely away * * * to be brought out only by a high premium on gol 
experignee of high premiums on gold in the United States, 10 per ce 
pear tbe moderate, as ahigh premium. Add 10 percent, as premium « 
over 3 per cent lost in the exchange of silver at our mints, and 13 p 
be the premium first cost which Europe is to contemplate. Thirteen 
$1, 100,000,000, or $143,000,000, will be Europe's sacrifice in contemplat 
tore, if she will thus exchange her silver for our gold. 

If Eurepeans are to pursue our gold so ardently, our proposed m 
acted, will enable our Secretary of the Treasury to defeat them. Hi: 
follow the course t by which the Bank of France maintains the parity of 
and silver coins acceptably in France. He need only exercise the opt 
pose for him, and redeem the United States notes in silver only, re! 
upon everys! lightest proof that foreign silver money threatens our reop 

But unless these Europeans differ altos yether from Americans, they y 1 
the estimated necessary sacrifice, or any sacrifice at all, in order to ex: 
equivalent silver money for our gold. Yet, if I may tax your patie: 
tails, note further: 

England will not seek our reopened mints with her coined silver, 
sidiary coin. She has increased its volume recently, to the profit of } 
ment, ‘substituting silver coin for light-weight gold half sovereigns 
lish subsidiary coin values silver at 848.3 grains to the dollar On 
cents of it would, therefore, yield only 93.8 cents of our stan: 

Germany does not threaten our mints with silver. She too is mint 
iary coin. Her only other stock of silver are thaler pieces, in all about 
These silver thalers are unlimited legal tender in Germany at abou 
valuation of silver; at which 100 cents would recoin into less than 
free mints. About $55,300,000 of these silver thalers, together wit 
400 000 gold, constituted the legal-tender coin reserves ‘of Germar 
Bank at a recent date. When Germany sold silver it had been recei\ 
of a vast indemnity from France during 1871 to 1873. All except abo 
of it, 7. e., about 85,200,000 ounces, was sold before the end of 1879. 1 
ing sales, in driblets, were made to clean up. Within two years after | 
selling was completed- it was reported that Bismarck sighed, rep 
“gold has become as scarce as a coverlet too scant fortwo persons 
must struggle for a share.” 

Spain does not threaten us with her silver. The Bank of Spain, \ 
was extended last July for thirty years, w: as then authorized to 
issue of circulating notes to the gross sam of $300,000,000, but under t 
coin reserves are to be maints aoa strictly at not . 
per cent. Spain is now coining full legal-tender silver liberally 
ratio, on Government account. One hundred cents of it would 1 
than 97 cents of our standard money. 

The Netherlands and Belgium reported recently the following 
in bank: Netherlands, $29, 800,000 of silver, with $17,700,000 in ¢g 
$7,200,000 of silver, with $14,500,000 of gold. Switzerland is not fea 
ficulty is to keep a sufficiency of both gold and silver at home, a 
ural gravitation of both toward France in trade. Belgium suflers 
less degree. 

Italy does not threaten us with silver. 
showed a total stock of silver 


Thus 


silver into our standard silver dollars. 


ard silve 


Her treasury and ban! 
barely exceeding $20,300,000, while hez 
exceeds $88,200,000. Thesum of her notesoutstanding exceeding 
1383, under an act of 1881, Italy sold bonds for gold and silver, and: 

both a total of $107,000,000 of her notes. Failing thereafter to complet 
redemption, or to maintain suflicient coin reserves to assure redempt 
mand, she has subsequently continued under a suspension of specie 
She will need all her gold and silver, and more of beth, in order t 

Austria-Hungary has been suspected of desiring to sell her silver. | 
note that, while we are usually debtor to Austria in trade, Austria is 
debtor to India. Her settlements range between $9,000,000 and $16, 00 
year. Yot Austria does not recoin her suspected ‘‘surplus silver” ix 
India; but settles in the equivalent of gold by pure hasing council bil 
don or kindred gold exchange. A recent press dispatc h reported : 
little prospect of the speedy establishment of a gold currency in Austr: 
gary. Dr. Steinbeck, the new Austrian finance minister, is opposed 
course that would tend to weaken or impair the confidence of tr: ade. 

The altogether safer dismissal of our fear of Austria's silver, howev« 
financial condition reported recently as follows: Her bank's resources, 2£ 
its vast liabilities, were $27,300,000 of gold with $81,500,000 of silver. be 
note issues were $229,500,000. No pretense is made ef redeoming these pa] 
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100,000 more than the tota rian and Italian silver in the bank of 
France. 
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liabilities. It has been accumulated to constitute, together with her gold, the 
eoin reserves maintained to assure the liquida ’ her liabilities, including 1 
demptions of her circulating notes rl s for the liqui ion of | 
debts at par, her stock of silver is not a but a buttress te the bank o 


a exceeding $609,000,000 





Franee. With her total sum of circulating not« 








total stock of silver barely exceeding $251,2v0,000, and all 3s silver applicable 
redemptions of these notes at par, the Bank of France is not more concert 
shout the “ bullion value”’ of r ‘lawful-mor ’ silver, than the national banks 
of the United States are concerned about the } value of United States legal 

















tender notes. 

\ vain search, theref fhe impending flood of Europe silver at our 
miuts! 

But if imagination is still unsatisfied that Europe's silver will not denude us of 
our gold, reeollect that Europe’s meney is deficient by 3.05 per cent for an ex 
( re with us of silver coin for silver n. Remember, too, that Europe's sil 
ver ‘ulates in coin, and her coin is old. It will therefore shrink important! 

lting. The very moderate total shrinkage of 5 per cent of $1,100,000,000 of 
Burope’s silver would centraet her currency by $55,000,000. Think of this mini 
mum contraction of her currency as Eurepe’s entirely voluntary sacrifice in ré 
jecting silver to obtain our gold. Rememberthat this sum exceeds by $25,000,000 
entire world's aggregate annual increase of money, if gold is the only accept 
coin. Allot to Europeans about as litth ty as we modestly accord 
rselves. And, finally, it I mistake not,‘ heIm ling Avalanche of Europe's 
Silver’’ will rank, hereafter, with “ Alibaba and The Forty Thieves. 


But assume, for the sake of argument, that all the silver of Eu 
rope, in the case of reopening our mints, should pour in upon us, 
what would be the result if we gotitall? Itis estimated that all 
the silver of the world, reckoned on the ratio at which it is coined 
here, is worth $3,800,000,000. The population of the United States 
at present estimate is about 67,000,000, so that if all the sil 
saved from the minings of all ages were suddenly turned leose upon 
us it would be only about $54.28 per capita, just about the amount 
of money constantly in useinFrance. But the businessof the coun 
tries of Europe can not be carried on without silver, and I do not 
suppose that even the most timid would estimate the amount of 
silver which could possibly come in 
that which is held abroad, but there 
that any of it would come. 

Whenever it is enacted by law that 371} grains of pure silver 
shall command $1 at our mints we insure the use of that metal in 
our rapidly developing domestic trade, which is by far of more im- 
portance to us than our foreign trade, and this domestic use of our 
silver, it is confidently asserted by those who are in a position to 
know, would maintain the money parity of our gold and silver per- 
manently. It is a familiar doctrine in which the highest authori- 
ties all agree, that the value of money does not depend upon the 
intrinsic value of the material of which it is composed. This fa 
understood and appreciated, much of the confusion that exists and 
much of the argument against the coinage of silver, on account of its 
alleged depreciated intrinsic value, is disposed of. 

fhe value ot money, as such, is not in th 
rhe logie of the situation and the 
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t ‘y lead irresistibly te the conclusion tl] ts value does not reside in t! 
metal but in the stamp; in other words, on the legal-tender functions imposed on 
that material. It is am order for services.” (Speech of Hon. Joun P. Jones.) 
Another high authority defines money as follows: 
Money by itself * * * has value only by law and not by nature; so that 


: : . : * 
& change of convention between those who use it is sufficient 


ts value and power to satisfy all our wants. 
Another authority of recognized ability defines money as follows: 
Anything which freely circulates from hand to hand as a common acceptabl 
medium of exchange in any country, is in such country money, even though it 
cease te be such, or to possess any Value in passing into another country. Ina 
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thereabouts the yield of silver was 50; times the production of gold 
and at that time we had no difficulty in keeping gold and silver 
a parity at even a] S ratl han t] res 

As to the cheapened cost of prod + silvel is ] 1] 
sary to add anything further on that jer eept to it 
cost of production of a money metal is not and el 
rial factor in determining acorrect opinion on t | t. Lf 
gold or silver could be produced in unlimited « les, at a 
el ‘ t the cost of prod l ila in po! 
figure, but with the fact of a limited p ‘tion o t I 
admitted, the relation of upply t lem | | { 
duction will always govern the market value of both metal Lhis 
is the settled judgment of those who have bestowed tl! ul lest 
consideration on the subiect. 
CAN THE UNITED STATES MAINTAIN BI rALLISM WI! r TH co 

OPERATION OF OTHER NTRI! 

I do not hesitate to express my enti ence in the abil 
this Government to inaugurate and s ‘ lly maintain its 
financial system rega of what oth yantries 1 do. Ri I 
and more powerful than any other tion it is t serest 
nousense to argue that we are, so far as our fi icial system is co 
cerned, at the merey of the shrewd and selfish governments of 
Europe. Such an admission is enough to touch the pride of any 
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man calling himself an American citizen, As illustrative somewhat 
of the opinion which others have of our ability to adopt and main- 
tain our own independent financial system, I quote the following 
extract from Sir D., Barbour, British financial secretary of India, 
in his official report for 1891-’92: 

No doubt the people of the United States are warned in some quarters that the 
adoption of free coinage for silver would lead to the loss of their oni (reduce us toa 
silver standard) and end in financial ruin. But the same authorities not infre- 
quently warn India that her prosperity depends on her retaining the silver stand- 
ard. I know no reason why such different results in the case of the two countries 
should spring from the same cause. The foreign trade of the United 
States is but a sinall fraction of its total trade, and there is no nation in the world 
that is more independent of the foreigner. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


France has been often referred to in this discussiou and her finan- 
cial system much discussed. In support of the contention that we 
are amply able to adopt a financial policy of our own, the following 
extract, setting forth the success with which France independently 
of all other nations successfully provided for both the cuinage of 
silver and gold, is not without interest: 

During the sixty-nine years following 1803, while the mint laws of all nations dif- 
fered independently, the mint law of France provided equally unrestricted coinage 
for the world’s spare gold and silver, valuing the silver a for our dollar at 
103 cents in gold. In the sixty-nine years $1,447,329, 208 0f gold coin and $917,735, 863 
of silver 5-frane pieces were emitted from her mints. By voluntary act of the own 
ers of gold and silver France thus obtained so great a volume of coined money in 
circulation that embarrassments were not possible from occasional flights of either 
metal in settlements of her international trade. Thus in the period 1811 to 1820, 
while the world’s aggregate production of gold and silver showed 75 per cent sil- 
ver, $110,907,676 of gold and $149,752,376 of silver were coined in France. (In the 
world’s present aggregate production of the money metals only 59 per cent is sil- 
ver.) During 1841 to 1850, with the aggregate teres showing 48 per cent sil- 
ver and 52 per cent gold, only $35,157,480 of gold with $175,845,263 of silver were 
coined. In 1866 to 1870, with production showing 31 per cent silver and 69 per 
cent gold, $227,777,130 of gold and $51,954,842 of silver were coined. 

A conspicuously neteworthy result of such anautomatic operation of her mints, 
under the equally unrestricted coinage law of France, was that in the face of 
widely varying proportions in the world's relative production of gold and silver, 
the relative market price of both was thereby maintained at an average of be- 
tween 1 to 15.48 and 1 to 15.80, her mint valuation being 1 to 15.50. Thuseffectua 
ally by France alone, the value possessed by either metal in its scarcity was 
bestowed upon the other in abundance, by decree. Such were the means and the 
achievements by which France ‘* put a dollar's worth of silver in the dollar,’’ and 
for sixty-nine years maintained it independently at 100 cents. 

With this historic experience of France, who was not produc ng either gold or 
silver, for the assurance of the United States—we producing now about 40 per 
cent of the world’s annual output of silver and over $30,000,000 worth of gold a 
year—I venture to predict success to the United States if we imitate her exam- 
ple. 

What France has so successfully accomplished the United States 
should not hesitate to attempt. It is an example on which we can 
rely; a precedent we can not safely afford to ignore. Already we 
have had too much tinkering with the silver question. To prevent 
its complete restoration as a money metal, the creditor class, without 
regard to the interests or rights of debtors, have succeeded in block- 
ing the way for years with mere-makeshifts and experiments. The 


much for the complete restoration of silver to its rightful place in 
our monetary system and from which it has been excluded for twenty 
years. It will not do to redeem a part only of the pledge contained 
in the Chicago platform and ignore the rest, 

It will not do to simply repeal the purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man act, which is demanded by banks and commercial industries, 
and refuse to keep the promise made to those who toil in the shops, 
in the mines, and on the farms. We ought to redeem the whole 
promise in good faith, and no time so fitting in which to do that as 
the present. I represent a constituency largely engaged in agricul- 
ture, a constituency as intelligent and patriotic as any represented 
on this floor, In their name and on their behalf I protest against 
the passage of this bill which, while proposing a repea! of the Sher- 
man act, not only fails to provide for the further coinage of silver on 
equal terms with gold, but which strikes it from our system as un- 
fit for further use and as unworthy of a place in our financial system. 
[Applause, ] 


{[Mr. McK ATG withholds his remarks for revision. 


See Ap- 
pendix. ] 


Mr. COOPER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, in the opening prayer 
of the Reverend Chaplain-elect of this House he said: ‘* That 
this body had assembled in extraordinary session, had devolved 
upon them extraordinary duties, and had assumed extraordinary 
responsibilities.” : 

The Chief Magistrate in his message advised us that ‘‘ an ex- 
traordinary business situation, involving the welfare and pros- 
perity of all our people, had constrained him to call us together.” 

For days, upon the floor of this House, I have listened to ex- 
traordinary men, logically and illogically, but always learnedly 
and eloquently, discuss the situation and offer a solution for the 
vexed problem that has presented itself for our consideration. 
The conditions that confront us are, indeed, alarming, and de- 
mand the wisdom, sagacity, and patriotism of this body. We 
find business stagnated, finances congested, values declined, con- 
fidence gone, and bankruptey, ruin, and distress fast following 
each other; and an epidemic of doubt and distrust pervading 
every section, every vocation and business pursuit in this coun- 
try. 
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There can be no effect without a preceding cause. The p 
losphy of present conditions must be inquired into, and the cau 
must be ascertained, if possible; and, when made known, it is | 
unconditional duty of this body to immediately remove the ca 
if it is within the province or power of national legislation so 
do. If the disease with which the country is to-day afflicted 
beyond the reach of legislative remedies, then there is no bal) 
save in the virtue, integrity, industry, and patriotism of our cit 
zens, and in these remedies [ have muchconfidence. [Applaus 

The remedy prescribed by the pending bill I do net beli 
can effect the result hoped for by its friends unless it acted u) 
the principle of the medical practitioner who prescribed m: 
cine that would throw his patient into fits, a remedy for wh 
he hada certain cure. [Laughter.] This remedy, I fear, 
throw this nation into such convulsions that it will linger 
upon a bed of sickness, if dissolution does not eventually oc 

The importance of the question can not be overrated. [1 
ramification its tendrils touch every interest of industry in t 
country, and seductively tempts and plays with every avaric 
and selfish passion that, as individuals, we possess. It i 
question upon which patriots may divide, and I approac! 
discussion and the mention of objections to the pending 
with trepidation and some doubt. I confess that my educat 
and experience have not been in that line that should prepar 
to speak authoritatively or prophetically upon question 
finance, and I concede that a partiality for bimetallism, s 
induced by association, as well as the logic of truth, may « 
me to unwittingly resolve every doubt in favor of the free « 
age of gold and silver. 

Reading the Constitution according toits print and letter 
construing it according to the teachings of the masters of 1 
political school to which I belong, I find no express comn 
that gold or silver should be coined, or that the coinage of eit 
or both is inhibited; but I do find that our Constitution re: 
nizes both metals of equal dignity and equal standard, and ¢) 
following and in obedience to or conformity with the Constitut 
both metals went to our mints free until 1873; and I further 





: ; ~ | right to “coin money and regulate the value thereof.” 
demand now comes from those who have toiled much and sacrificed | 


that if we are to put a construction by implication or int 
ment upon that instrument, and infer what its framers con 
plated, we could fairly say,and prove it by the almost cont: 
raneous actions of the builders of the instrument, that they 
tended no discrimination between gold and silver in the coin 
of currency for this country. 

[ am warranted in thisconclusion because the Constitutio: 
pressly says that ‘* noStite shall make anything but gold ar 
ver coin a tender in paymentof debts,” and expressly reser v« 
kK 
ing these declarations expressed inthe Constitution in | 
but a short while after its promulgation and adoption, Co 
passed an act establishing a mint and regulating the coin « 
United States, and this act provides for the free coinage o 
gold and silver, and so continued the free coinage laws upo! 
statutes until 1873, when silver was outlawed and debased. 

To place a different construction upon the language and m 
ing of the Constitution would imply and argue the possibi 
a conflict of power and authority between the States an 
United States. By the Constitution the States may make si 
a legal tender in payment of debts, and if Congress destro 
money-bexring capacity of silver, and inhibits its use in a 
paying capacity, it follows as a consequence that the pr‘ 
of the Constitution would ba meaningless and of no effect. 

Therefore, am I not borne out in the assumption that go 
silver is the money of the Constitution, and was so intend: 
the buildersof thatsacredinstrument? Inmy legislativeact 
at its shrine I first bow; by its commands and injunctions 
pect to be directed. I revere the memory of those enlight: 
men who constructed it, and believe that inspiration contr 
the pen that wrote it, and it shall be the cloud by day and st 
by night that shall direct my vote and voice in this assen 
[ Applause. ] 

Next, most persuasive in affecting my action on pending 
islation is the combined wisdom of the party to which | b: 
expressed in their political pronunciamentos and party platfor 
The pending question is one which should rise above part 
polities and sectional bias, and be considered only from an An 
can patriotic standpoint. It is a policy, not necessarily 2 po 
cal principle, that is involved; and I am willing tosurrend: 
partisan bias, save only that, all things being equal, the wis 
of the party with which I am aligned shall turn the scales 
favor of my political bias. 

Since this question has played a partin the history, policy, 
political agitation of this country, the Democratic party 
champanioned and advocated the free coinage of silver. 
recent national Democratic platform demands, in letter 
spirit, ‘“‘ the coinage of both gold and silver, without disc! 
nating against either metal.” The Democratic platform of tie 
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State from which I hail demands the free and unlimited coinage | political agitation does not exist among them. Their bosom at 
of gold and silver on the ratio of 16 to 1. all times is the lodgment of virtue and patriotism. Their 


In my canvass before the people of my district for nomination | allegiance to their country; their cheerful support of their gov- 
and election, I stood squarely and unequivocally upon these plat- | ernment; their patient and uncomplaining endurance of its bur- 
forms, and gave to the people no uncertain expression as to my | dens, and their heroic defense of its institutions, is a record that 
sition on the free coinage of gold and siver; and, relying upon | may be read in all history. They have been taught, and they 
these platforms and my declarations from the hustings, the peo- | have heretofore believed, that this is a ‘‘government for the 
le chose me as their servant, and I would be faithless and re- | people.” 
creant to duty as an honest servant if I failed or refused to obey As a class, they are the largest element of our population, and 
the behests of my party and my sovereign—the people. are the producers of more surplus products than any other calling, 

It is now claimed by some of the Democrats on this floor that | and are the most numerous debto:'s of any other class of our citi- 
the free-silver plank in the national platform is ambiguous and | zens, and especially are they so inthe South at thisseason of the 
is a conditional and not an absolute free-coinage plank. In| year; and whenever and wherever I have talked with them on 
my canvass I interpreted it differently, and proclaimed it cer- | this subject I have found nine out of tenin favor of free coin ige 
tainly as a free-coinage demand; and if it is susceptible of acon- | They will not have the currency of this country contracted if 
struction now pl ced upon it by my Democratic friends who differ | they can prevent it. Their cribs are now bursting with corn; 
with me, I could not yield obedience to their construction, be- | soon their sheds will be filled with biles of cotton. The willing 
ciuse my State his made no equivocal declaration touching this | hands of ind stry have filled this land with plenty, yet distress 
matter, und where there is a conflict of opinion or authority my | iseverywhere. Would youadd to misery another pain? Will 
duty is a plain, as well as a pleasant one, to siand by the wishes | you not stay the hind that gives the hurt 
and commands of my own State and my own people. The total outstanding indebtedness of the United States on 

[know that the plitform deminds that both metals be of | the Ist day of December, 1890, was $1,549,296, 120, a per capita in- 
“equailintrinsic and exchangeable value,” to be adjusted through | debtedness of $24.70. The total indebtedness of the States and 
internation:1 agreement or legislative safeguards. The con- | Territories in 1890, asshown by the Census reports, was %/.135,- 
struction that I place upon the platform makes the repeal of the | 210,442, a per cipita indebtedness of $18.13. I have no meons of 
Sherm.n law and the free coinage of gold and silver handmaids | ascertaining the indebtedness of individuals and private corpora- 
compatible and c.pable of ripening into consistent laws. The | tions in this country; but I think I ean sifely assume that, in 


construction placed upon it by Democraticadvers iries makes the | the aggregate, it will equal, if not exceed, the indebte iness of 
platform antagonistic, incompatible,and ine:pable of ripening | the States and Territories, and I wil! place it at $1,135,210,442. 
into consistent laws. They know this, and acting under the law | Add to this the mortgage debt of this country, which amounts 


of the survival of the fittest, and believing the repeal of the | to over $2,500,000,000 (and remember this mortgage debt is prin- 
Sherman law is the fittest, they are giving succor to that at the | cipally upon the homes and farms of this country), and you may 
ex) ense of free coinage of silver, and, I believe, the substantial | realize and appreciate the burdens that are upon the shoulders 
interest of the people. | of the people of this country. 
But, Mr. Speaker, eliminating all constitutional and partisan| To recapitulate: 
objections to the proposition, let us consider it from a just, equi- | Debt of United States Government in 1890 
table, and hum .nitirian st«nd point, and test its value and sound- | Dept of Stites and Territories in 1890- 
ness in the crucible of common sense, reason, and experience, | Yortgage debt of United States 2 2 500, 000, 009 
and weigh it in the balance of justice. We know that money is | [ndividuals and corporations (estimated)........ 1, 135, 210, 442 
ameasure of value, a medium of exchange, and itis the equivalent | - steel ; 
of the thing for which itis given. It performs the further im- Total 6. 319. 717. 004 
portant office of being the repre-ent tive of the basis of all credit, eee 
and credit is but the postvonement of the delivery of things ex- 
changed. If the v.lus of money declines or increases, all con- As hereinbefore stated (and I think it will be conceded), the 
tracts for future delivery are chenged, and this change affects | demonetization of silver would increase the value of gold not less 
the debtor and creditor corresponding with the value and vol- | than 20 per cent, and, possibly, as much as 50 per cent. I will, 
ume of the money of the country. therefore, make an estimate upon the basis that the value of 
A contraction of the currency of the country injuriously af- | gold will be increased 25 per cent, and I think this low estimate 
fects the debtor class, and an expansion of the money of the | will be accepted as conservative. An increase of 25 per cent on 
country injuriously affects the creditor class. To adopt the | the indebtedness that I have heretofore stuted will increase that 
single gold standard will contract the currency (the purchasing | indebtedness the sum of $1,579,929,.251: that is tosay, that at the 
and debt-paying medium of exchinge) from 20 to 50 per cent, | value of gold and silver now in relation to commodities, it will 
and, this being done, it follows as the natural sequence that the | take in value $1,579,929,251 more of commodities to pay said in- 
debtor will have his burden increased from 20 to 50 per centand | debtedness than it can now be paid with. r 
the creditor will receive from the debtor from 20 to 50 per cent Upon whom will this increased burden most heavily fall? Upon 
more than was stipulated in the contract creating the debt. the money lenders? No. Upon the bankers? No. Upon those 
To adopt the bimetallic free-coinage standard the creditor can | who are so circumstanced that they need not work upon a rainy 
not be so injuriously affected, because by so doing the volume of | day? No. It will fall upon the brawn and sinew of this country, 
money can not be so violentlyexpanded. The bowels of the earth | the yeomanry of our land. The debt owing by the United Stat>s 
and the hillsides can not yield the bullion for coinage as rapidly | must be paid by the citizens, and how? By a system of unjust 
as it can bedestroyed and struck down by legislative action after | taxation. By a tax that is neither equitable nor uniform, a tax 
having been coined. that is vicious in its methods and its exactions levied upon the 
But, for argument’s sake, suppose the demonetization of silver | consumers of this country. 
or the free coinage of silver should equally affect the debtor and The wealth of this country is protected by the valor and p.- 
creditor, as the one or the other may be done, then the result of | triotism of all the citizens; but it yields no tribute to the United 
such action, unavoidable, however, would result for the benefit | States to liquidate the debt incurred for its care and protection. 
ofa class, and, to that extent, would be class legislation; and, if | The balance of the indebtedness is paid by the skill, industry, 
class legislation is the only result that will be attained from any | and sweat of the face of the people of this country; and, my 
legislation on this subject, then what class of our fellow-citizens | Democratic friends, I again invite you to listen to the voice of 
shall be the beneficiary of our action? Men become creditors | your party, and I conjure you to heed its commands. I find in 
always for the hope of profit or benefit. They become debtors | our national platform the following: 
sometimes for the hope of profit; but the rule is, they become THE MORTGAGE BURDEN. 
debtors from necessity or through untoward and adventitious | Wecall the attention of thoughtful Americans to the fact that after thirty 


eackeie $1, 549, 296, 120 
ae 1, 135, 210, 442 


Per capita, about $100. 





circumstances. years of restrictive taxes against the importation of foreign w 


Ths s * *hange r agricultur: surplus, the homes and farms of the country 
While it has been asserted upon the floor of this House that | eee te ee ee eee eee ee eee a en en ee soot 
the poor and middle elass are the creditor class in this country | exclusive of all other forms of indebtedness; that in one of the c! vericul- 
and that they will be the sufferers by the free coinage of silver, | tural States of the W est there appears # real estat mortgage debt aver Me 
. . a ¢ : * ng $165 per capita of s tote opulation: an lat ar nditions am 

my experience and observation do not bear out this assertion. tonllancios -_ <dead to exist th other agr' ultural exporting State Ww 8 


In the section from which I hail nineteen-twentieths of the poor | denounce a policy which fosters no industry so much as it does that of the 
are debtors, and there is not one out of a hundred that has de- | sheriff. 


posits in savings banks; and I believe this condition of affairs If you contract the currency of this country you abridge the 

Will be found to exist in all the Southern States. | means and opportunity to sitisfy this indebtedness, and you in- 
A large proportion of my constituents are agriculturists, and | deed foster the sherifl’s industry. 

among that class of citizens are rarely found political or social My friends from New England and the Eastern States, this 


agitators. The anarchist and communist find noencouragement | indebtedness is largely due to you. My people «re remotely, if 
‘here. The confusion and corruption of mercenary and selfish | not immediately, yourdebtors. You built our railroads, opened 
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our highways, constructed our factories, and started the wheels 
of mechanical and manufacturing industries inthe South. When 
the briers cumbered our grounds, and our fields were waste 
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modities than could have been done before that, when 
searce. It is probable, and I think nearer the truth, 
standard becomes more uniform and stable under the bimet 


ae 
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places, and long chimneys stood like monuments to mark the | than the monometallic system. 


places, where once were happy homes, you came with your money 
and lent it to us. 

With this money we rebuilded and removed the briers that 
cumbered the waste places, felled the virgin forests, and opened 
new fieldsof production. This money is stilldue you. We have 
only paid the interest and renewed our note. Will you vote to 
increase the principal and compound the interestuponus? Will 

ou produce bankruptcy and ruin, and kill the goose that has 
ne laying the golden egg? If so, your support of a measure 
tha* will contract the currency of this country will tend to do it. 

Aside from the immediate injury that will result from the 
contraction of the eurrency by the demonetization of silver, an 
injury equally as hurtful, but one step remote, will ensue. 
When silver is stricken down to acommodity there will not re- 
main sufficient coin to meet the demands of commerce and the 
business of the world. The population of the world to-day is 
estimated at 1,218,000,000 people, and the amount of gold is esti- 
mated at $3,632,600,000, about $2.99 per capita; and this estimate 
of the quantity of gold in the world, we have no assurance ap- 
proximates accuracy, and the probability and better opinion is 
that it is overestimated. 

If this gold is equally distributed throughout the world, will 
it be sufficient to do the business of the world on, or will it fur- 
nish a sufficient basis upon which the business of the world can 
be carried by exchange or otherwise? Strike from the popula- 
tion of the world the people of tie countries that have no com- 
mercial relations with the balance of the world, and have no 
productive industries and follow no productive pursuits, and 
you have remuining a population of about 800,000,000 people. 
Distribute the gold of the world among these people, and it will 
be inadequate to shpply the demands of commerce and trade. 

Our population is increasing at the rate of about 2 per cent 
annually, and our gold production that has been minted into 
money for the past twenty years has annually increased about 14 
per cent. Basing our opinion on the belief that the same ratio 
of increase will continue in the future, we find thatour gold dig- 
gings are not keeping pace with our increase in population, and 
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there not being sufficient gold in the world for the needs of com- | 


merce and business, und gold relatively decreasing as compared 
with our increase in population, consequently the value of gold 
must increase and commodities must correspondingly decrease. 
And, as commodities in general are but the result of labor, then the 
toiling masses can not be remunerated for their energy, indus- 
try, and skill, and as the hands move forward on the dia) of time, 
such a monetary system will undoubtedly make servants of the 
children of freemen, unless revolution should turn back the 
hand that now points to such a destiny. Aaenend 

Mr. Speaker, it is urged upon this floor that by the laws of 
evolution the destiny of silver is fixed, and thatneither man nor 
human agencies can prevent its being discarded as a money 
metal by the enlightened nations of this globe. If, in this country, 
such a change must come, will not some economic scientist, 
some political seer, some monetary evolutionist, devise some 
means by which the hurt to the debtor may be averted? I be- 
lieve I would be willing to experiment with the single gold 
standard if the bimetallic system would be continued and the 
volume of money permitted to increase part passu with the in- 
crense in population, until all existing contracts had been per- 
formed and discharged, and let all new contracts for future pay- 
ments be based upon the single gold standard. 

One of the chief virtues that the gold monometallists claim 
for their system is, that it will give a fixed and stable standard 
of value. In all contracts for future payment, justice is only at- 
tained when the purchasing power of the money paid the cred- 
itor by the debtor is of the same value as at the making of the 
contract. Will the single gold standard produce such a condi- 
tion or cause such a result? Ideny it. Gold is only money in 
the country in which it is coined or by law adopted. Elsewhere 
it is a commodity. 

There is no universal money, and there can be no more invari- 
able standard of value in gold than in both gold and silver; and, 
possibly, the variance will be as great in the one as in theother, 
for the consequences are dependent upon future conditions and 
circumstances. Gold’ possesses no attributes that make it sa- 
ered and inyariable in value. When it is plentiful, it is cheap; 
when it is scarce, itis high. It is controlled by the same laws 
that govern other commodities, and varies and changes in value 
according to the forees that operate upon it. 

This proposition is borne out by the experience of our own 
country within the last half century. When the gold mines of 
California were discovered and opened up, gold became plentiful, 
and more gold could be purehased with our products and com- 


Prof. Laughlin, astrong gold monometallist and an aut 
this question of distinguished ability, said ‘that the inti 
connection of the two metals causes reflex changes upo: 
other;” though he further says, in the same connection, 
the action of silver upon gold is not the same as the 
gold uponsilver.’’ But hisconcession that thetwo metal 
reflex ehanges upon each other argues that a more cert 
uniform standard of value can be obtained by the bimetalili: 
monometallic system. 

Thereis much force in the argument that the two met 
as a balance wheel one for the other. They are hand 
fixed by nature for joint and separate medium of exchany 
when both are not actually on duty, one stands guard as 
serve, while the other fights the battles,.and so they alt 


in action as prejudice, bias, or circumstances may detern 


and, by so doing, they preserve their jointand separate st 
and unity. 

It is asserted by those who favor the single gold stand: 
the object and effect of the free coinage of silver is, and \ 
to enable the debtor to scale his debt, and to cheat and de 
his creditor, and that it is dishonest legislation. Can j 
with equal force, propriety, and truth, be asserted that to 
down silver as money and contract the currency of this 
try is a desire and effort on the part of the creditors to « 
the value of their debts and assets, and, by law, wring fr 
debtor payment of alarger sum than is due by the contract 
you ‘ind excuse for such action? Maybe you can. 

Nearly two thousand years ago that Christman said: ‘‘ To 
that hath shall be given, and to him that hath not shall be 
away even that which he hath.” Strike down silver an 
fulfill this inspired statement. 

Mr. Speaker, the weight and foree of the argument of t! 
monometallist is: 1 That the free coinage of silver wil 
gold out of this country; (2) that the United States can no 
the other countries of the world to adopt bimetallism. [! 
chance free coinage of silver would drive gold out of circu 
where wouldit drive it? It would drive it into the vaults. 
banks of this country, where it would act as a reserve fu 
basis upon which the business of this country is done, and 
ing this the basis of our credit would be expanded withs 

or three-quarters of a century we had bimetallis: 
periodically the metals slightly alternated in purchasing | 
but whenever this occurred and there was a displacement 
metals there was not a contraction of the currency. ‘4 
would temporarily serve and perform one function of} 
while the other would perform another equally as im 
function, and the two metals are peculiarly suited to p 
functions joint, separate. and variant. 

Small transactions constitute the great bulk of the d 
trade, and transactions of mankind, and silver is specially s 
for this purpose; and these small transactions, when aggr 
compose more volume than all the banks, and demands th 
tangible use of more money than all the banks. It is 1! 
man’s money, and the poor are largely in the majority i: 
country, and the inspired man said the poor will always b 
us. 

Can gold ever leave us as long as the balance of trade is 
favor? What the gold advocates here have been pleased 
the enlightened nations of the earth, such as Englan 
many, Austria, Portugal, and others contiguous to them, + 
gold standard people, can not increase their agricultur 
ductions one acre or one bushel. They can not feed th 
people from their own soil. They are fed by us, by In 
other nations. They live by sending us articles of manu! 
made from our raw material. Their people must eat 
We need not dress in ‘‘ purple and fine linen.” 

The world’s produet of gold last year was $130,816,000, a1 
world’s product of silver was $196,000,000, Our exports o! 
cultural, manufactured, and other products from this « 
for the year ending June 30, 1892, was $1,075,814,429, mor: 
three times as much as all the gold and silver produced 
the world. For the same year we imported $897,057 ,00 
of merchandise and miscellaneous matter. 

The difference between our exports and imports was $21 
032. So the balance of trade was in our favor, and for th 
it would have taken about two-thirds of all the metal, g 


silver, produced in the entire world to pay for our surplus | 


ucts, and there laeked in gold over $86,000,000 being eno 


pay for our surplus products. While in the last, and some 0! 


fr the balance in our favor has been less, there isnoc. 


} 


Lat t 


lieve or suspect that future ages Will change the balanc 


trade against us. Our resources are seeming almost inexl 
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ible. Our vast territory has a soil rich and productive. Buried 
peneath its surface and bursting from its hillsidesare the great- 
est variety of the richest minerals. Standing and growing within 
our extended eontines are vast virgin forests of the finest. timber. 
On our immense plains vast herds of cattle grow fat without cost, 
and within these limits are millions of honest toilers, plowin 
the fields, delving in the mines, turning the spindles, and re- 
volving the wheels of all character of industry. 

With si eh resources, such industrious people, and abundant 
prod cts, is it possible that by the free coinage of gold and sil- 
yer old wil! be driven out of thisecountry? Sucha suggestion is 
fatuitous, illusory, and improbable. 

Again, history gives us a precedent upon which we can safely 
pase a conclusion. Franee has been carrying for years seven 
hundred to nine hundred million dollars of silver, and her gold 
has annually inereased, and her money metals, gold and silver, 
upon a ratio of 157 to 1, has been maintained ata parity. Sil- 
ver did not and could not. drive gold out of Franee, and I do not 
believe it will drive it out of this country. Next, Mr. Speaker 
ean the United States force the other eo ntries of the world to 
adopt bimetallism? This is problematical and experimental, 
and can not be determined until it is tried; but [ assume the 
affirmative. The future may be forecast by the events of the 
past. 


In 1816 England demonetized silver and adopted the single 


gold standard. Anterior thereto all the commercial nations of 
the world, by law, recognized silver as money. Fifty-seven 
years after Engiand had demonetized silver the United States 
outlnwed the white metal. Following close on this act of the 
United States, many of the other nations of the earth actually 
or virtually demonetized silver. They either prohibited or sus- 
pended its free coinage. 
ow, if it took England over fifty-seven years to induce or 
foree the other commercial nations toadopt or follow her system 
of monometallism, and the United States by her action could 
ve into lime so many other nations in so short a time, it cer- 
y strongly argues the power of the United States over the 
tions of the world; and if she has the power to produce such 
results by the policy she has recently adopted, does it not follow 
that if she returns to the system of bimetallism, with her grow- 
ing industries and wonderful resources and her commercial 
prestige, can she not force the other countries to reverse their 
policy, and stand side by side with her? [Applause. | 

Now, let us follow this argument to its logical eoneclusion from 
the premises laid down by the monometallist. Thay say that a 
half a century ago no nation of any commercial importance had 
adopted the single gold standard, and that England, then the 
monarch of all commercial nations, launched out upon this un- 
certain sea, and by force of hercommercial power, coupled with 
her ingenuity, brought almost all the commercial nations of the 
world to the actual or virtual single gold standard, and that 
such nations now being opposed to bimetallism, the United States 

an not return to it without an international agreement. 

What has been done may be done again; and what one nation 
has accomplished another may accomplish, conditions being 
similar. If this be true, the United States, standing upon the 
commanding height she does, possessed of the forces, active and 
reserve, that she has, and being in the front rank of nations, can 
not she do for silver what it is claimed England has done for 
gold? Since silver was demonetized in this country, the gold 
countries of Europe, with England in the lead, to gratify their 
cupidity and greed, have turned their battering-rams upon the 
wal's of bimetallism in America, and to-day the temper of this | 
Congress indieates that they will be victorious. Butif the fight 
islost this year, the serried ranks and solid phalanx of the Amer- 
ican people will be found in line of march later on, and the voice 
of the people will order a charge that monometallism can not 
withstand. 

_ If the little sea-girt isle on the eastern shore of the Atlantic 
Ocean can accomplish so much, what might not the United 
States do if she had the courage to try? Representatives of 
America, behold the picture that is presented to us to-day: The 
United States again petitioning and supplicating at the throne 
of England, begging Europe for conferences and concessions! 
Such obsequious and servile conduct isenough to make the eheek 
of an American mantle with shame. [Applause.}] It is enough 
to make the ashes of Henry and Washington and the patriots of 
the Revolution cry out from their hollow tombs. 

This Government that placed the Goddess of Liberty upon her 
high pereh, holding the scales of justice in equal poise; this 
Government that smote the rock of the science of government 
and let the living waters of equal rights, personal liberty, and 
national independence fill the channels that flowed to all the na- 
tions of the earth; this Government that traced power to its 
lodgement and found it in the voice of the people, now begging tot- | 
tering monarchies to suffer it to adopt a financial policy. Ameri- | 
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that were depreciats 
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I do not believe any man can trace this 
cause. Money panics of momentous propor 
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timid and is easily affrighted, and the 
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newly true. It is gold and gold owners that are asking for pro- 
tection. Our law would be equal and uniform upon all the peo- 
ple of this country, while your law would strike down a large 
p.irtof the people and a large part of the wealth and industries 
of this country. 

The silver States are an integral part of this Union, and have 
rights, and vested rights. A few years ago, the now silver mines 
were roc-ribbed hillsand barren wastes. Our people went there, 
and they underwent privations and hardships to develop that 
country. By their self-denials, courage, and energy, millions 
have been added to the wealth of this country, and thousands of 
our laborers have found renumerativeemployment. The wealth 
they produced percolated all avenuesand flowed to all the States. 
The corn, wheat, and cotton alike shared the benefits of this de- 
velopment. And now it is undertaken to be said that thisenergy 
shall be wasted, these industries and investments destroyed, and 
their prospective growth in wealth shut off. I can not go with 
the advocates of such a policy, because it is protective and sec- 
tional legislation, and is not just and right. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] points us to the single 
gold standard nations, asthe progressive, enlightened, and pros- 
perous nations of the globe, and relegates the bimetallist to the 
pagan and heathen nations of the earth. He may be right; but 
the question is, what is progress, prosperity, and enlightenment? 
When the scales of paganism and heathenism dropped from the 
eyes of England in 1819, and she adopted the single gold standard, 
she had 165,000 land owners; now she has 30,000 land owners. 
This may be enlightenment, progress, and prosperity for her 
yeople, but I can not so understand it, and I am unwilling to 
Sattove it 

You take away from the people their debt-paying money, 
abridge their opportunities to lift the mortgages from their 
farms 2nd homes, and you do it that they miy become civilized, 
enlightened, und prosperous. Whata travesty upon justice and 
what a commentary on enlightened humanity. In 1873 the light 
of prosperity went out from the homes of the agriculturists of 
this country. If you would again wreath their brow with the 
smiles of prosperity, again restore to them that which was 
wrongfully tiken from them in 1873. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, I say that the Democratic party de- 
mands the repeal of the Sherman law and the enactment of a 
law est.blishing the free coinage of gold and silver. The Con- 
stitution contemplates the existence of such law; justice de- 
mands it; humanity demands it, and the American people 
demand it. Gold and silver have been the universal money of 
the world as far back as history or tradition carry us. Silver 
was the money of Abraham, and Solomon ‘‘ made gold and silver 
plenteous in Jerusalem.” 

History records no country on the face of this globe to have 
pained or perished because they had too much gold or silver, or 
too much gold and silver. Gold will not leave us. Untrammel 
our commerce with other nations, break down the barrier raised 
by a vicious protective tariff, then our whitened sails will empty 
our bursting granaries into the laps of the hungry nations of the 
earth, and our fleecy staple will thread the spind! 2s and feed the 
looms of the factories of all countries, and be the warpand woof 
of the wear of all people, and gold and silver wil! be our pay. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. DE FOREST. Mr. Speaker, that there should be any op- 
position from any source whatever to the repeal of the silver- 
purchasing clause of the Sherman act under existing circum- 
stunces is, to me, the subject of profound astonishment. 

The necessity for that repeal is so clearly written on the face 
of public distress, the demand for it is so distinctly heard in the 
voice of general calamity, that it would seem that no partisan 
rancor, no individual hobby, no speculative theory, no merely 
selfish personal scheme or sectional interest would dare to ob- 
struct it by the slightest obstacle or the least delay. 

The cry for this relief comes up to us not so much from the 
rich and powerful; not so much from the brokers and the bink- 
_ers and the capitalists, whose names and occupations are harped 
upon here by the opponents of repe»] as though in justification 
of their conduct; notso much from them as from the humble poor, 


from the worthy and industrious masses, upon whose patient | 


shoulders are upheld the pillars of all our material progress and 
prosperity; from those men and women to whom the cessation 
of industrial activity through the operations of this Sherman 
law means the loss of émployment, the sacrifice of hard-earned 
savings, ‘the extinguishment of fondly cherished hopes—yea 
even cold, hunger, and nakedness, and all that penury implies., 

Not from the ranks of any one occupation, not from any par- 
ticular section, but from all pursuits and from every quarter of 
our territory the cry comes up to save these suffering country- 
men of ours from a winter of unparalleled misery, not by any 
mere gratuity, not by any extraordinary or unconstitutional ex- 
pedient, but by a simple aet of justice, by rescinding a law that 





ought never to have been enacted, that almost every one admits 
to be loaded with disaster, and that hardly any one to-day se 
riously attempts to justify. ; 

In response to this appeal the President has convened us 
this special session of Congress for this special purpose. A 
the vast business interests of the Union, tottering on the ve) 
of destruction, believing that from us and by this means 
they can be rescued, are imploringly holding out their hind 
succor. Why should it not be granted immediately, uncondi- 
tionally, without hesitation, and without debate? 

But, sir, we find there is opposition, and what are the reisong 
assigned for it? Does any one question the vicious character of 
the silver-purchasing law or the disastrous consequences t 
have resulted and are now resulting from it? 

No one, I had almost said; but I do remember that the | 
orable, learned, and eloquent gentleman who first from the S 
of Louisiana the other day addressed the House upon this sub 
ject seemed to be contending that the Sherminact has not bee: 
so much as the least factor among the causes of the present crisis, 

What— 

Said he— 
has the Sherman law to do with this condition of affairs? 
been alarmed— 

He argues— 


by the legislation known as the Sherman act, and by the purchases 
ver made under it, they would have gone to the T'reasury with those 
certificates, those obligations of the Government. and demanded th 
versal money which the friends of the pending bill seem to be sof 
There would have been arun upon the Treasury instead of upon the p: 
banking institutions of the country. 


n 
} 
i 


If men had 


But does not the honorable gentleman very well know t 
this is precisely what has occurred? Does he not know, is i 
a matter of record, is it not laid before us in the message of | 
President itself, that there has been a run upon the Treas 
and of that exact character? That of the fifty-four millio 
silver certificates issusd by the Government in the period 
tween the Ist of May, 1892, and the Ist of July, 1893, $49,000,() 
have in fact been presented to the Government for payment 
have, in fact, been paid in that same universal money, so far de- 
pleting the Treasury and impairing the ability of the nation to 
meet its ultimate obligations? 

The argument of the honorable gentleman appears to refute 
itself. It seems to resolve itself into a conclusion predic ited 
upon a false hypothesis. The testimony of all experienc 
against him. The testimony of the financial and business | 
ment of the world, based upon practical tests, and sprin 
from wide observation and long familarity with the sub ec! 
against him; and, sir, in the light of all the evidence thiut c 
to us from far and near, from high and low,from every rar 
condition of life, I think I am justified in the assertion th 
his skeptical interrog.tory, ‘‘ What has the Sherman ict to 
with it?” the honorable gentleman from Louisi:na stands 
unsupported and alone. Now, is there anything in this lw | 
commends it to our particular affection, that ought to prey 
or postpone its abrogation? 

I have listened patiently to hear some suggestion to that 
fect, but none has been presented. No one appears to be wi 
to befriend the act. The Democrats in Congress all vot 
idly against it. Our Republican friends who contrived it 
passed it now with commendable contrition acknowledy 
error and stand ready so far as in them lies to make all suit 
reparation. The Democratic party throughout the countr, 
denounced it and promised its repeal. The boards of tra: 
exchange, the bureaus of commerce, the foremost men in 
cial, commercial, and manufacturing circles condemn it, 
whole body of our laboring population, whether artisan or 
cultural, arraign it as one of the chief causes, if not the 0 
cause, of the present widespread, far-resching, and ruino:s | 
etary stringency. Why, then, should it not be repealed 

But opposition there is, and it comes in the form of pro) 
substitutes, containing provisions that no friend of sound 
or of fair dealing in public or private transactions can, from 
standpoint, for a single moment favorably consider—prov > 
th :t, instead of quieting distrust, creating confidence, and \ 
ing business activity, would in our judgment but aggravat 
prolong the very evils we are seeking to escape. ae 

There shall be no repeal of the silver-purchzsing clause of ' 
Sherman act, they tell us, unless we will consent to the free 
unlimited coinage of silver at ratios ranging from 16 to | 1 
tol. And we are told that the principles and pledges o! ' 
Democratic party require it. 

Again and again, sir, upon this tioor during this debate al 
the discussion of the silver question in the last Congress, ! 
we listened to this and similar assertions, made by honor 
gentlemen with great persistency, great emphasis, and al! «p 
ent sincerity. It is even intimated that our unwillingness 
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concur in that proposition amounts to a species of party treason, 
which will ere long bring down upon our devoted heads the 
scathing 
“To vote for the repeal,” 
these substitutes 
platform.” : : 
Now, what, sir, do these assertions amount to, 
truth is there inthem? Why, the platform is easily understood. 
It is clear, positive, and unambiguous, and [I undertake 
and say it without the slightest fear of success{ul contradiction 
that there is not a syllable of the pending bill that is inconsist- 
ent with, and not im direct pursuance of, that platform, and that 
is not a single substitute for that bill offered here 


they say, ‘‘and to refuse to vote for 
is in violation of the pledges of the Chicago 


to say— 


there 


ciples, doctrines, and traditions of the Democratic party. 

Let us us see if this is notso. The bill repeils the silver-pur- 
. sing clause of the Sherman act, which the platform denounces 

d promises torepeal. Thesubstitutes propose free coinage of 
a ver at ratios not exceeding 20 tol. The platform contains 
no such doctrine and no such promise. The platform, on the 
contrary, While declaring in favor of the free and equal coin :ge 
of silver with gold as the money of the country, at the s:me 
time and with equal emp yhasis declares that it shall be done only 
upon a ratio which coincides with the commercial value of the 
metals. 

Now, it is a fact which no gentleman can fail to know, which 
no gentleman who is not dispo ed to quarrel with the laws of 

gravity or the axioms of mathematics will attempt to controvert: 
afact as well established and as well understood as the existence 
of the building in which we are assembied, that 
ratios of coinage in any of these proposed substitutes expresses 
or fairly approximates to the commercial value of the metal. 

There is not one of these proposed ratios that would give us 
(in the language of the platform a doll: ~ unit of both metals 
of equal intrinsic and interchangeable value.” 

If the advocates of these substiti tee were so concerned as they 


profess to be about the platform and the fulfillment of its pledges | 


they would have offered us something themselves th it would 
have complied with that platform, and ‘that would not have been, 
as all these propositions that they have given us are, in distinct 
and flagrant violation of those solemn pledges. 

What then, sir, I again inquire, is the motive that underlies 
this opposition? Gentlemen tell us with an air of great virtue 
and philanthropy that they desire to make money cheaper? 
But why do they desire it? What patriotic, humane, or honor- 
_ object is to be subserved by making money cheaper? If 

he phrase means anything it means that the dollar these gen- 
te emen are praying for would have a smaller purchasing power 
than a dollar to-day; that it would take more o! the silver to pur- 
chase a given amount of any other commodity 
to-day; that more weight of coin should be required to conduct 
the same commercial transaction than it required to-day. 

If a man has a horse to sell which at the present value of sil- 
ver dollars is worth $100 to-day, and he desires to purchase with 
the proceeds of that sale a reaping machine which also is at the 
present price of silver dollars worth $100. These gentlemen 
vould so legislate that it should require $200 in silver to effect 
the same exchange. That is cheap money. The man would 
then sell the same horse and would obtain the same machine, 
the only difference being that in the latter case he has the in- 
estimable privilege of handling twice the quantity of silver. 
[Laughter 

If there would be any advantage insuch achange, by precisely 
the same process of reasoning it would be an advantage to go 
back to barbarous usages and again adopt the ponderous and in- 
convenient media of exchange which were employed in the very 
infaney of society. [Applause]. 

It is utterly inconceivable to me that any constituency repre- 
sented on this floor can fail to perceive that for all legitimate uses 
and for all honest purposes preciousness rather than cheapness 


is desirable in a circulating medium, and that so long as enough 
valuable | 


is in use to answer the purposes of commerce the more 
the money is, the more economical, the more convenient, and 
every way better it is both for those who use it and the govern- 
ment that provides it. 
Now, then, the gentlemen who ask for cheaper 
el contend that we have not enough already issued to meet 
the usual requirements of business. The present stringency 
is not due to any deficiency in the volume of our currency, but 
to a paralysis that has fallen upon its circulation, a paralysis that 
ho increase of that volume would relieve, but rathe r aggregate; 
* paralysis that owes its origin toa distrust occasioned by the 
improvident issuance of currency under the Sherman act. That 
the volume under normal conditions is now, as it has been in the 
past, adequate for all commercial purposes I do not think is seri- 
ously questioned. 


a money do not, 


wrath of disappointed and indignant constituents. | 


and how much | 
| the matter 
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No, sir, this demand for cheap money does not arise from 
feeling that the ne iry exchanges of commerce ec 
elfected sifely and conveniently with the amount now on h 
it does not arise from any belief that either the 
Government are made any richer or more prosperous 
obliged to employ a larger bulk and weight of coin in 
business transactions. Notat all, sir, but when we have 
all over and have heard all that can be said, the invo 
cations and the impreecations, the prayers and the tears, the 
graphic : nd the touchine portrayal of the contest between riches 
and poverty, and of the conspiracy of W eet and Lombard 
street, it all comes down to this, that tl ites of free coin- 
age at the various ratios proposed desire che money f 
debtors todischarge their obligations in, cheaper money in 
free themselves from the claims of th 
creditors by the payment of less than is honestiy due. 

That appe.rs to be the laudable object which elicits 
eloquence, whic h stands in the way of the relief that 
try sorely needs, that legitimate industry on every hand 
ishing for want of, and that we have mmoned 
furnish. 

The advocates of cheap money 
adapted to their purpose. They say they will have the Sherman 
coinage of silver at ratios not higher than 20 to | 

Theré is no doubt that either course, if followed out, would 
give themcheap money. Let the Sherman law continue in force 
without amendment and we shall soon have a 60 or perhaps a 
»0 cent dollar for the accommodation of these unfortunate debt- 
ors; or, on the other hand, let free coina silver be estab- 
lished at any of the ratios proposed, and a currency will speedily 
Le produced suftic ie ntly depreciated and debised to the 
expectations and g —_ n the hearts of all who have borrowed 
money and prefer not ) pay it. 

No argument is rma! to estxblish these propositions. 
intelligent student of political economy is well aware of t 
truth; and certainly no argument is needed in this debate when 
the gentlemen who oppose us, with all their knowledge of the 

and with their consummate ability in adapting the means 
to the end for the ace omplishment of their cher purpose, 
and with the object of cheap money and the shielding o! the 
debtor as against the creditor, openly avowed, hive deliberately 
chosen for that purpose the continu:nce of th: silver-purchzsing 
law us it now stands or free coinage at the ratios proposed. 

This, then, is the situation and such is the and, itis 
astonishing 2s well as amusing to listen to the floods 
of denunciation poured out upon the creditor class, as though 
the possession of property and the ability to furnish capital to 
those who need it, especially with theexpectation of repayment, 
were an unpardonable crime against society. [Liughter. | 

The holders of Government bonds appear to be the object of 
special detestation. The original purchasers of those bonds, 
most of whom ure now under the sod and most of the survivors 
of whom have long since parted with all the interest they ever 
had in those obligations, are paraded before our vision as though 
in actual being they now stood at the Treasury like so many 
Shylocks demanding their pounds of flesh. It is said that they 
paid for those bonds in a depreciated currency and that Congress, 
by subsequent legislation, arbitrarily enhanced their value. 

[ shall not attempt to discuss the justice of that transaction. 
If such discussion had any relevancy to the present issue it might 
with some reason be said that those original bonds were issued 
by the Government in an hour of supreme peril, when no human 
intelligence could foresee the end of the awful contest for the 
prosecution of which the money was imperatively needed, and 
that the men who in that great national emergency stood in the 
breach and furnished the funds for the preservation oi 
Union were, perhaps, in the hour of victory, not entirely un- 
worthy of some favorable recognition. Bi it whether it were 
right or wrong, just or unjust, it has no bearing upon the pr 
inquiry. 

it must be remembered that these bonds are ne 
struments; that their ownership is changing every 
long since all Congressional action upon them, long 
credit of the Government was solemnly pledged to 
mate redemption in gold or its equivalent, and 
value was thus established at the figures that have sinc 
vailed, they have passed from hand to hand at established quota- 
tions; they have been purchased by charitable and humane in- 
stitutions; they have been selected by trustees and guardians of 
the fatherless and the dependent; and the debt-repudiator, who 
fancies that by the creation of cheap monéy these obligations of 
the Government can be scaled down. must not forget, and he 
must not expect the people of the country to forget, that it is 
upon the funds of such deserving institutions and the slender 
yatrimony of such defenseless persons that he is proposing to 
be the hand of wanton confiscation. [Applause.]} 
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‘ | 
1 have heard honorable gentlemen here descanting somewhat 
at length on the alleged grinding and avaricious propensities of | 


the people of my section of the country. 


New England and the adjoining territory seem to be regarded | 


by them with particular aversion. 


Well, sir, so far as I know, whatever success we have attained | 


has not been due to accident or assistance. We have enjoyed 
no extraordinary natural advantages. We havenot the spread- 


ing praicies of the West, with their inexhaustible fertility, which | 


the settlers in that quarter have had bestowed upon them for a 


nominal consideration. We have not the mines of gold and sil- | 


ver with their incaleuable treasures. The foundersof New Eng- 
land came over a stormy sea to aninhospitable shore, and there, 
amid thedreary and dangerous surroundings of a wintry wilder- 
ness and a savage foe, they kindied those beacon fires of liberty 


devised the formulas for those institutions of freedom that have 
preserved and transmitted its practical fruits to all sueceeding 
generations. 

By hard labor and frugal living their children have wrought 
out from what seemed most unpromising conditions some med- 
erate degree of material prosperity. Not so much by the aid of 
horse-power and improved mechanical appliances, which are 
poorly adapted to uneven surfaces, as by strained muscles and 


been subdued to the uses of agriculture. The returns of this 
labor they have economically, but wisely,administered. The 


ways and bridges have been adequately provided, the poor have 
been furnished with necessary support, and the laws have been 
fairly and decently executed without the aid of mobs. 


And after all this has been accomplished some little money | 


has, in many cases, been laid up as a provision against reverses 
of fortune or the infirmities of age. The people of the West 
have borrowed these savings for the improvemenf of the farms 


that the Government has given them, borrowed them when they | 


were as good as gold, used them to very great advantage, and 
now the cheap-money crusaders are proposing that they shall 
pay it back to us in a currency worth 60 cents on a dollar. 

Mr. BRYAN. [ want to ask the gentleman from Connecticut 
what reasons he gives for the greater increase in the proportion 
of wealth in the New England States during the last ten years 
than in the Western States? Does he attribute it- 

Mr. DE FOREST. I have not assigned any. 

Mr. BRYAN. Will the gentleman be kind enough to assign 
a reason? 

Mr. DE FOREST. That is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. BRYAN. Is it the greaterindustry and greater frugality 
of the people? 

Mr. DE FOREST. I do not wish to enter into a discussion 
of that kind. I might have my opinion about it. 

Mr. BRYAN. Will the gentleman please state it? 

Mr. DE FOREST. That is a question of industry and'‘fru- 
gality; it is a question of good management, too. 

We have another class of alleged wicked men in New England, 
men who to-day by the thousands are walking the streets of my 
city and other manufacturing centers, outof employment for want 
of the relief which this Congress is asked to give them by the 
repeal of this silver-purchasing statute, men who at the benches 
of our workshop have patiently toiled from morning till night, 
year in and year out, supporting their families, educating their 
children, discharging faithfully all the duties of good citizenship, 
and who by self-denial and prudent management have been en- 
abled to deposit in the savings banks small sums of money to 
their credit. Every dollar of it was as good as gold when placed 
there. Every dollar of it represents honest toil. 

Every dollar of it standsfor some pleasure sacrificed for which 
it might have been expended, and every dollar of it will be needed 
when the rainy day comes round. The cheap money crusaders 
are proposing that when the hour of necessity arrives these de- 


positors shall receive their money back in a eurreney worth 60 | 


cents on a dollar. 

We also have people in New England who have not been so 
ag eg se There is many a farmer who, with all his efforts, 

as not been able to keep even with the world, and who perhaps 
in his deelining years is haunted by the specter of mortgages 
upon his property. We have many in other walks of life who 
have been overtaken by misfortune and find themselves in debt. 

The incenvenience, the apprehension, the discomfort of that 
thraldom { have no doubt are as keenly felt by them as though 
they resided in Kansas or Nebraska; but, sir, I am proud to say 
that I do not know of a man within the confines of my district, 
nor have I heard of one in all New England who would not hang 
his head in shame and feel that he was dishonored by his Rep- 
resentative in Congress if he heard that he advocated or voted 
for a law that would defraud a public or a private creditor out 
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of 40 per cent or 30 per cent or any portion whatever of | 
dues. 

When warned by honorable gentlemen thut we shall h 
our constituents to our disadvantage unless we vote for 
money, Lam proud to say, sir, that, so far as I know, I h 
such constituents; and, sir, if there is one lurking anyw]l 


| the dark, sharponing the knife of his vengeance beeaus: 


course upon this question, I improve the present oppor 
here and now publicly to notify him that I do not 
vote. 

But, sir, there is another influence in the opposition to t 
peal of this silver-purchasing law; an influence that m 
the dark and conceals its selfish designs under a profes: 
regard for the down-trodden masses and the general welf 


| influence that, vociferously declaiming against the demar 
that have enlightened the world and laid the foundation and 


encroachments of the money power, is itself the most p 
and the most unscrupulous of all the agencies and force 


| power has brought to bear in recent years on Federal legi 


I refer, sir, to the vast, consolidated, organized, indefat 
ever-watchful and ever-active forces of the silver-mining 
ests of America; a power that has flooded the mails with i 
posterous literature and filled the land with its emissari 
has laid its potent hand on primaries and conventions, 


| organization of Territories, the admission of States, 
stiffened bones and hardened hands, the rugged hillsides have | 


choice of legislators; and that, surrounding and pervadi: 
walls of this Capitol to-day, is seeking again, as it has: 


| and not unsuccessfully sought—in the past, to lead the | 
church and the schoolhouse have never been forgotten. High- | 


ing department of this Republic an humble tributar 
avarice. 

[tasks the Government to continue its purchases of sil 
that itis needed for purposes of coinage; not but that we 
have on hand tons upon tons of it which we can not 
upon which we have already lost many millions of do 
that anyone believes it to be needed for any public use w 
but only to help out these gentlemen in their private 
tions, to furnish them a market which they otherwise 


| not have, to pay them a price which they otherwise co 
| obtain, and to add, at the general expense, to the stujx 
| fortunes which they have already acquired a larger in 


than the laws of trade and production would justly entit 
to. 

This is a power to-day that lays its murderous hand 
throat of honest industry, and that in response to all the } 
of the people, and the patriotic call of the President, 
effort that is made by the friends of this repeal to save th 
country from financial ruin, says:. ‘‘No; we will not c 
Banks may fail, factories may close, the wheels of co 
may stand still, the revenues of charity and dependence 
cut off, homes may be sold at the auction block, the pro 
the farm may mold in the fields, labor may starve in the 
and incalculable loss and misery invade and shake tl! 
framework of society before the Government shall be 
to withdraw for a single hour the bounty which we have 
so long enjoyed.” 

This was the threat that was given out almost from 
the President issued his message. It is the threat whi 
in Congress at the present time, too cunning to disclo 
object, is seeking toacecomplish itsaim under other moro | 
and plausible pretenses. 

Shall we yield to thisimpudentdemand? Not, sir, Ic 
unless we are deaf to all suggestions of reason, blind to 
siderations of justice, and recreant to every trust. 

I do not know in the platform or principles of what 
silver-mining interest will pretend to discover the 
its claim, this proposition that the powers of the Stxt 
be exercised for purely private purposes. 

It may be Populistic, [ am sorry to say that I think it 
publiean, but one thing I am certain of, it is not Demo 
Very sure I am thatithe shadesof Jefferson and Jackson, t: 
such eloquent and pathetic allusions have been made, wo 
themselves shuddering with a strange sur prise if invoke 
scribe to any such doctrine as that. It will not be fou 
Chicago platform. It will not be found in any authori 
laration of Democratic belief, it will not be discovered 
teachings of the illustrious founders of the party. 

Demoeracy stands for simplicity in publie affairs. I‘ 
that the powers of the state shall be confined within the n 
est possible limits and exercised only for strietly public pu 
Bounties, subsidies, class legislation, governmental fav: 
of every kind it uniformly denounces as hostile to the spi! 
foreign to the purpose of free institutions. It holds that 
truths were the inspirations of our independence, the k 
of our declaration and our Constitution, the vertiable founc 
stone of this grand structure of our civil liberty. 

In the neglect of these truths it sees the pathway of na‘ 
decadence, public functions indefinitely multiplied and exte! 
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the continuous growth of the office-holding army, the strife for 
p supremacy a thousandfold intensified, the danger of its 
‘ ious exercise a thousandfold increased, and, finally, upon 
the ins of @ on pop ilar system the settled and perpetual 
yoination of a governing class from which there would be no 
- e gave through the ls of fiery revolution 
yy a departure from these first principles of safe govern- 
ent that all the dangers of the past have been encountered. It 
~ rough such a departure that t law which now afflicts us 
ed, and it is only by a penitent and obedient return to 
he that we can hope to dispel th oud that now hangs over 
‘ i for ourselves and our children er us to preserve this, 
our sacred temple of human rights, from all the invasions and 
ollutions of despotic power. [App e. | 
Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, I co from a district, the larg- 
st in area and population of any within the Empire State of the 
Mis j sippi Valley and fron its pl 1S in Lhe € 3t to its moun- 
t 0} s in the w t come to eb one voice, that of earnest, 
) in p! ‘otest against the passag of the bill introduced by the 
lis — d gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON]. 


yuld be untrue to myself, Mr. Speaker, untrue to the con- 














stituency “ present, and untrue to the people of that great 
State, di ary ast. here and now, oppose this measure which so 
y y siusts their inter sts. 
-T do not believe, in the entire history of our Government, 
tion so import nt | ced the attention of Con- 
gress. The discussions 0 indeed, had their full and mo- 
mentous space, but aft related simply to a contest 
shich was to be decide “cl, and the result of which | 
nno event involved An slavery. But to-day we are 
confron ia esoposition 1, in the far reaching effects of which, 
sl stated in the last Congress, may be seen the financial serf- 
( of the Ameriean people. 
history shows that individual and political bondage follows 
financial subject tion. The debtor isthe slave of the creditor, and 
where conditions are created by law that make impossible the 
abolition ef such relation, then indced is despotism supreme and 
» weakt le +} 4 . ——o a 1 i nin m™ | 
s well look this question squarely in the face. The | 
€0] ill not, this time, be deceived by any catch phrases and 
clittering generalities. Ww a ver shall in this contest by his vote 


be branded 
as he 


indirect ainst silver, will 
will stick to him 


strike a blow direct or 
tallist in icthees that 








5 i. monom is long 
lives. In season and out of season, in the darkness and in the 
light, in the populous city and the lonesome forest, he will feel | 
ind know that he has arrayed himself against silver as a money | 
of final redemp tic n | 
Mr. Speaker, for more than ei; J years prior to 1873 we 
were on the bimetallic standard ver was as good as gold. 
Hand in hand marched the two me tals on their beneficent mis- 
sion Gentlemen have undertaken to show that during this 
period sometimes silver was rth a little less, some time $a 
Ittle more, thang rol t. but a heir he reuleam fforts have simply 
resulted in de monste uting th: the iodine walanat te Gone 
not only practically equal, but that e standard was automa 
nea 


quilibratory. 
Vhy it seems to me as p on as can be, that the 
lue of money is determined e ntirely yy the demand for it, and 


ain a prope 


‘example the value of gold should rise superior to that of | 
r, there would then be no demand for it, butfor the other | 





action 
ul 


metal, and vice versa. This is that constant automatic 
which tends to form an equilibrium between the two metals 
atio fixed, spoken of by Sir Guilford Molesworth. 

On the other hand, a single standard is an impossibility. 
shall a thing measure itself by itself ? 
rut it is not my purpose to theorize. 
practical suggestions are worth more than all the systems 
in the world. This bill proposes a simple and un 
ditional repeal of th« > purchasing clause of the Sherman act. It 
proposes not only to — further silver purchases, but also fur- 


the 
How 
A few plain facts and 


I . 
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ther . 
ther silver coinage. No substitute or measure of relief is offered 
in its 8 place. Indeed, its open and avowed advocates p lainly te 1 


ld 


+ 


it its intention is to pines the country upon a sing 
z stand wd. That this is the full determination of the President 
clearly gathered from the m » he has sent us. 
_True, gentlemen on this floor, whose sincerity E do not a 
tion, and whose acumen I certainly recognize, have told us that 
President is a bimetallist and the fast friend of silver. He 
‘lected upon a bimetallic platform; he could have been 
ed upen.no other; but this message, I repeat, is an unequivocal 
ation of waronsilver. [t isan Executive pronunc lame nto 
the time has now arrived when this Government should 
adopt the monetar y system of Eurepe. A more straightforward 
document in the interest of gold as the sole monetary standard 
could not have been penned and sent out from Lombard or Wall 
Street. It will bring joy and gladness to the financial vampires 
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td re ever 8 cing th on i th 
nd des ) ng an ) i rill] 

Mr. Speake the provis i sre é 
ent si < ( on ( } i I ( 
will be the sover n stan i to ‘ othe 
bow. The tre le hé ; p e W s Lis 
pieasure to eondr! the vol ‘ ) ort 
ateiy decreasing ail proper?) I em i 
many fold. Push but the ve , 33 meets oO 
vis on. 

Mr. ope or, | have befor me 
Department showing the amount of g : 
certificates in circulation in thé United ; ‘ 
the present month, from which it appears that our s 
is 3604,000,000 and our stoek of silver $615 000 per 
capita circulation of gold and silver combin 3 in 
round numbers $1 und of old alon I t pro 
posed to put this nation, with a populatio 1 ,066,0 na 
per capita circulation of 39 ‘or aga me ré ill 
other kinds of oney W1 ‘ ‘ ry | re W .; 
then be even a Sherman law to p ect 31 ou uA 
lation. 

Mr. Speaker, I will not lend mys« to 3unholy se me lo 
the already fast-moving march of the « ses over the ma I 
will not by vote add the mo . of law Sir, lL am no 
de 1der of the Sherman act. It is, indeed, as characterized in 
the ( thiecago platfor rdly kesh ; but, 4 
the only law within the statute boo! t at all reco ‘ 3il- 
ver as mon V- 

Sir, | shall vote for all of Mr. BLAND’s substitutes: first, for 
the ratio of 16, and then on to 20 These all failing, | shall 
vote to restore the Bland act. Still failing, I shail te first, 
last, and all the time against unconditional! repeal, ieving that 

resident will veto any subse nt measure favor silver 
and shail rely in confidence for approval upon my constituents, 
to whom alone I owe allegian 

Sir, what reasons are gi 1 for this tremendous change in ou 


mone tary system ° 

















The lawe emand for 


increa 


Gentlemen glibly tell us that this step has become imperative 
by reason of the excessive silver production relatively to gold. 
lt is on a par with other statements sent out by the enemies of 
silver. The silver SS of last year was less in this coun- 
try than in the preceding year, and the commercial value of all 
the silver produced in the whiaie world last year was only $2,- 
000,000 greater than th tlue of all the gold produced. 

here are the iigures 

Gold produ tion in 1892, $130,816, 600 

Silver production in 1892, $133,054, 

W here is that cataclysm of silver which is to bury the world 
deeper than plummet ever sounded But this is hardly half 
the truth. The production of si r, relatively to gold, is now 
~ ler than it was at any time from 1801 to 184 

he followi s tl average production of both metals for 
ch year of t resent century: 
1-1 820, 4 ¢ to 1 of gold. 

LS21-184 2 of silve ieiekeell. 

1841-1860, 24 of gold to 1 of silver. 

IS61-1880, 2 of gold and 1 of silver. 

1881-1889, 4 more silver than gold. 

Or, to put it in another form, for the first twenty years of the 
cel iry we h 1 in this co { y VU pe l 
rold; the se 1 twenty y s 100 per cen i ( 

16 per cent La us t be blind to facts 
th has bee waged in the interest of gold h " 
of slander and mis resentation 

Eut we are told, Mr. Speaker, t uur silver coinag be- 
| coming every year relatively great than gold Chis visa 
misrepresentation. For thirty-three years after 1806 w I 
more tham $47,000,000 in silver and less than t ity-three mil- 
lions in gold. We had then more than $2 in silv for ‘y $1 
in gold. To-day we have less full legal-tender money in silver 
than in gold, and counting all kinds of silver money, including 
the seventy-seven million limited tender, our silver y 
| eleven millions greater than our entire gold stock. T his 
| claim of the monogold metallist falls to th round. 
| But it is said, sir, that the silver is a debased and depreciated 
| dollar. In SiSeilver was worth morethangold. Itcommanded 
| 2 premium in the money markets. Whatstruck down its value? 
| The fiat of law, the demonetization act of 1873, a meas that 
| was passed clandestinely through Congress, that was signed by 
| President Grant in ignorance of th poisons dl chalice con d 
| in the cup, and that received the carefulr on and supervision 
of Ernst Seyd, a London banker, as evidenced in the report )- 
t 


mitting that bill to the House. 
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money and thereby give to it a value, or it may destroy that de- 
mand and thereby destroy its value as money. 

Sir, who does not remember, when the clouds hung dark and 
threatening in 1860, gold, true to its cowardly and unpatriotic 
instincts in all times of need or peril, fled and deserted the coun- 
try, and the mighty power of law created a money which furnished 


tory. No; it was the act of 1873 that first depreciated silver as 
money. Afterwards, when the Bland-Allison and Sherman act 
respectively sought, as it wasthen supposed, to restore it to par- 
tial coinage, its price immediately rose, but almost as immedi- 
ately fell when it was discovered that those measures were be- 
ing executed in a way to discredit silver. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no disposition here to quote the free-sil- 
ver utterances of the present Secretary of the Treasury; they 
are a part of our history; they are recorded in the official pro- 
ceedings of Congress, and they will stand there to confront him 
as long as he lives. But I want to say right here, from the day 
Mr. Carlisle entered upon the duties of his great office down to 
the present time, no act of his has been friendly to silver, or 
has varied in the least from the policy of his Republican prede- 
cessor, Our silver dollar is selling to-day at a premium —not be- 
cause it is redeemable in gold, because there is not enough of 
that commodity in the world to redeem one-tenth of the tokens 
behind which it impudently pretends to stand. 

No, that silver-dollar valuation is not based upon gold as its 
redeemer, nor, Heaven knows, upon any confidence in bankers, 
but upon something stronger, greater, and more honest than all 
these, the wealth and credit of the people of the United States. 
Had Mr. Carlisle recognized this fact, and known, as he must 
have known, that every dollar coined from the bullion pur- 
chased under the Sherman act could and would have maintained 
its parity with gold, if paid out for such purchases, by reason of 
the pledged faith and credit of the nation, we should never have 
heard of a gold scare. That mysterious gold reserve would not 
have been rising and falling like a thermometer with every pul- 
sation of Lombard and Wall streets. 

Mr. Speaker, remove the restrictions from silver coinage, 
make it a full legal-tender, debt-paying money, and it will im- 
mediately bound into new life and give relief to a people who 
are now suffering froma circulation contracted simply because 
under our suicidal policy we permit afew gold gamblers to bring 
on panic and business depression at their own sweet will. You 
can not relieve the people by making money still scarcer. You 
would strike down one-half our money metal; what, then, would 
follow? You increase twofold every form of indebtedness. Where 
the debtor now owes $100 under this policy he would have to pay 
$200. 

Sir, the load of indebtedness is already weighing down the 
farming and laboring classes. How much greater do you in- 
tend to make it? Will nothing but the absolute ownership of 
the earth satisfy you? Take heed you do not go too far. The 
gradual absorption of all wealth in the hands of the few presaged 
the fall of Assyria, Egypt, and Rome. But remember we are 
an Anglo-Saxon race, who can not and will not be enslaved. 

But, Mr. Speaker, as I have shown, tha unconditional repeal 
of the Sherman act means aruinous contraction of our currency 
and a fall in the price of all products of labor. Since 1873, since 
silver has gradually fallen in value, the staple products of the 
farm bate Waet pace with it in its downward course. 

The following table will show the relative depreciation of 
silver, wheat, and cotton since that period: 


Year. Cotton. | Silver. Silver. 


i 
Year. |Wheat. Cotton. | 


| 
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1872 
SE banda nsec! 
1874 .... 

1875 ..... 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 
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SERBSRSRES: 


These figures are eloquent. Let every farmer in the land 
study them. He will understand why it is that he is now selling 
wheat, corn, and cotton at ruinously low figures. He will find 
the rexson to be in the steady appreciation of gold. What will 
the future of tho farmer be if this system shall long continue? 
Gentlemen, these are the bread-winners, the hope and salvation 
of our country; destroy them and you destroy the country. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is said that we are lagging behind in the 
race of nations, that all the civilized governments have adopted 
the gold standard, and that we should adopt it as a means of self- 
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preservation. Sir, this is an insult to the American ; 
We have the greatest country on earth; our resources are 
tically inexhaustible, and our independence unquesti: 
Buried in our mountains lie more silver and gold than j 


| other country on the globe, and yet, withal, we must 1 
| our financial lessons from Europe. 
the sinews of war in the most gigantic internecine strife of his- 


Could tosdyism go fa: 

Why, sir, we are no more dependent on England, Franc 
Germany than we are upon the Sandwich Islands. W 
there, Mr. Speaker, in the economic conditions of Engla 
we should envy? True, they have a landed aristocracy, 
leged classes, and gilded royalty. There may be seen in 
perfection the extremes of wealth and poverty. But let u 
moment, if we can, withdraw our attention from her mon 
ter in Lombard street to her rural population. Let us s 
the single gold standard has bestowed its blessings on th 
I read from report of Consul Howard, Miscellaneous Do 
No. 109, for the months of January to April last, inclusi 
82: 

Of all the industrial classes in Great Britain the tenant farmer is t 
worthy of consideration and sympathy. Incredible as it may seem t 
can farmers, who are paying from $18 to #25 per month, with board, 
mon farm hand, the agricultural laborer in England is paid on an 
about $12 per month, out of which he boards himself, shelters and { 
family, and provides them with the alleged comfortsof life. T! 
wages has saved the farmer from bankruptcy hitherto and made it | 
for him to till the soil and pay the rent, but it has at the same tin 
and is driving, the agricultural labor to city and town, where it s\ 
constantly increasing current of common labor to a disastrous fio 

While the English farmer and laborer are thus stri\ 
keep soul and body together, a gentleman of the sam 
not entirely to fortune and to fame unknown, Mr. Alf, 
Rothschild, in his speech at the International Monetary 
ence at Brussels, says: 

I hold that wheat at thirty a quarter instead of forty-five is rathe: 
ing than otherwise.—Senate Hxecutive Document No. 82, page 69. 

Here is a man with the courage of his convictions. T) 
poleon of Napoleons of finance boldly and characterist 
states the desires and purposes of the money power to b 
cially to enslave the laboring people in order that the 
may live at their expense. 


Let us look for a moment at Germany, another gold-standard 


country. I read from the same consular reports, pages { 


The earnings of the average wageworker are pitiably small. It is 
they do not allow him any luxuries; it may well be doubted wl: 
many cases they are sufficient for the barest necessaries. 

It will beseen that the wages paid weavers and those engaged in the t& 
industries are among the lowest in the scale. The condition of this « 
indeed most hopeless. Long hours in ill-ventilated and close quart: 
aminimum allowance of the plainest food, have so reduced the ma 
artisans as to make them physicaily incapable of outdoor work of a 
The usual fare fora weaver is a breakfast of thin coffee,with dry brea 
into it. Dinner consists of potatoes, potato soup, or meal soup, \ 
bread. For supper there is either thin coffee, with dry bread, or sou 


is purchased in small quantities on Sundaysand holidays by the better | 


for the great mass itis a luxury beyond reach. The character of | 
never varies from year to year; winter and summer, it is always th 

From two-thirds to three-fourths of the incomes of small wage-ea 
spent for food—food little in quantity and inferior in quality. In a 
munity of 8,000 factory hands the weekly expenses for food in a fa 
two (man and wife) were apportioned thus: Bread and meal, 181 | 
potates, 35 pfennigs; vegetables, 13 pfennigs; biscuits, 12 pfennigs 
pfennigs; butter, 110 pfennigs; bacon, 6 pfennigs; meat, 30 pfenni 
rings, 8pfennigs; salt, etc., 7 pfennigs; sugar, 11 pfennigs; chicory, 
= total, 426 pfennigs, or 607 pfennigs per day. 

‘his is cited asa typical case among those whose average inc: 
marks—about 42 per cent of the entire population. In another ins 
average yearly incomeof twenty-four families was 295.37 marks. Kk 
two children and one adult dependent upon this amount, the sha 
to each would be 98.46 marks—in other words, a daily allowance of 2), 
nigs. Less than7 cents a day is thus represented to be the limit | 
pended by 46 per cent of the weaving —. 

But, as abject as is the misery and privation revealed by such fig 
eS imposed upon those working in their own garrets are stil! 

hese unfortunates are for the most part women and young girls 
sic, according to a recent monograph on social studies, the wages p 
week's work of from eleven to thirteen hours daily in making paper 
is 4.50 to 9 marks; men receive from 10 to 12 marks. Women work 
umbrella factories get from 5 to 8 marks weekly. . 

The week's wages of a man and wife working together twenty-fo! 
daily in the making of felt shoes amounted to 12 marks. Sewing g! 
ing for dressmaking establishments receive from 4 to 8 marks | 
Instances of this sort might be multiplied. In many cases the av« 
nual income is not over 150 marks by reason of the enforced idlenes 
tain periods. The very lowest weekly sum required to exist is estim 
6.50 marks. This affords a suggestive commentary. 


One more instance—that of France, which since 1873 h: 
under the single standard. From the same authority, p 
I read as follows: 


In spite of what official statistics may state,I am able to say that 
very large and important industrial community the average ski! 
man earns less than 8400 per year. In round numbers 1,800 francs Is 
expert weaver owning his own loom can earn. Unskilled labor i 
the municipality 58 cents per day, and it is no uncommon thing to fl! 
of skilled laborers out of regular employment seeking work from ' 
town at 58 cents per day. 

How can aman support a wife and two or more children when 
earnings, eaeenentg that he works three hundred days in the year. : 
to $174 per year? et this is the task thousands of human beings ar 
upon to face annually in France. F 

yhen one considers that in a population of 38,000,000 the number 0! | 
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edin agriculture, commerce, 
that there are only about 
ficult to see how the majority may get the impression that 

ressed by a very small minority. 
These instances, Mr. Speaker, will give to the farmers and 
aborers of America an idea of what their condition, already bad 
yugh, will be when they are placed upon this great commer- 
niane of the civilized nations of theearth. Evidently, 
as they are concerned, the monometallic gold standard is not 
lisp nser of all blessings and the all-in-all savior of nations. 
What would gentlemen have? Would they relegate our agri- 
ult a of the West to the condition of those in England? Do 
ant still further to reduce the prices of agricultural prod- 


and other industries exceeds 30,000,000, 
2,000,000 persons of independent means, it is 
they are 


eut 


cts aa therefore, all labor in that department of industry? | ™ : 
: | highest bidder. 


) you, With Mr. Rothschild, clamor for still cheaper wheat 

1d cotton? 

‘oie. these are the natural and inevitable results of a monoine- 
tallic gold standard, because the quantity of gold in the world, 
being confessedly insufficient to do its business, it follows, as a 

itter of course, that such scarcity apprec iates its value, and 

t therefore they who control its supply likewise control the 
jue of all labor or property and can depreciate it at their 
pleasure. 

Now, under the bimetallic standard such a condition of affairs 
isnot so easily brought about. Where you have the free and 
inlimited coinage of both metals, silver ever has been and, from 
the nature of things, ever will be the people’s money, and will 
circulate among them, and thus make it harder for those who 
desire 

ies. But we are told that this will be cheap money. 

epeat, that whenever the law creates a use for a given article, 
thereby causing a demand for its use, value is added to it by 
eusoa of such use and demand. 

That is just as plain as anything on earth can be. 

w silver bullion, if you please; stamp it with the Government 
clare that itis a dollar, that it is 100 cents, that itis a 
egal tender for the payment of all debts, and thatsilver dollar will 

rch on side by side with vour gold dollar, and hold its own 
in the race of business in this country. [Applause.] 
I want to call attention to another point. We are told 
1e Sherman law is the cause of the present panic. I have 
out come to the conclusion, sir, that the people who 
iat hardly believe it. If they do, | am almost te aptee to say 
itthey are not only monometallic men, but that they cer- 
tainly must be monoidea men You had read to you, gentle- 

1, the other day, 

Roman Empire by reason of the contraction of the currency. 

lid the Sherman law have anything todo with that? [Laugh- 

| Again, in 1816, England adopted the single gold standard. 

> 8ime merciless depression that ] 
fort to conduct the business of a country on a gold basis, 
wed there. Itis graphically described by Alison, as foll 
: ffects of this extraordinary piece of legislation were soon apparent. 
The industry of the nation was speedily congealed, as a flowing str 
the severity of an Arctic winter. The alarm became as universal and wide 
spread as confidence and activity had recently been. The country bankers, 

»had advanced largely on the stocks of goods imported, refused to con 
ue their support to their customers, and they were forced to bring their 
ks into market. Prices, in consequence, fell rapidly; that of cotton, in 
particular, sank in three months to halfits former level. * * * The 
eff tsof tl iis sudden and prodigious contraction of the currency were soon 

ent, and they rendered the next three years a period of ceaseless dis 

ress and suffering in the BritishIslands. * * * Theeffectupon prices was 

tless immediate orappalling. They declined in general within six months 

> hai [ their former amount, and remained at that low level for the next 

tiree years. Distress was universal in the latter months of 1819, and that 

istrust and discouragement were felt in all branches of industry, which ar« 
nee the forerunner and the cause of disaster. 

, Did t he Sherman law have anything to do with that? 

1 1536 was the currency contracted in England. 
‘orlan deseribes its consequences, as follows: 


Un, however, the tempest came, and fearful was its violence. With the 
oo an action of the currency” by the Bank of England, which be- 
1886, prices fell during the whole of the ensuing wintet 
ot 1837 the panic was universal. Many bankruptcies took place, 
er in Glasgow than might have been expected from the severity 
sure, OWing to the amount of solid wealth which had been made 
‘eceding five years. But as prices of all sorts of manufactured prod- 
sunk nearly a half, the manufacturers were under the necessity of 
. juseepe and this soon induced strikes in nearly all the branche: of 
1uus 
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y, sir, to contract the currency of a country is opposed to 
the teachings of Alexander Hamilton, the father of the 
blican party. He says to annul eith r of the metals as 
honey is to abridge the qu: untity of circulating medium, and is 
adle to all the obj ections which arise from the comparison of 
enefits of a full with the evils of as vanty circulation, 
d, coming down to 1873, De Livelaye tells us that p 
_ and industry , losing money, limited its oper: itions. Whi 


ath in 1873, the ¢riminal period of the centuries, almost univer- 
4 Gepression reigned over England, 
Unit ed States. Mr. I Bright, in 1879, 


even 


> 
epi 


referring to the condition 


so | 
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I want | 


} Says* 
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| this floor, 


a passage in which was depicted the fall of | 
| tention. Le 
has always followed the | 
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am is by | 
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| budding childhood and pri 
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, and in 


the Continent, and the 


of England, said, ‘‘I believe the agrict 
piers of land have lost more than £1 
to attribute the misfortune or ¢! 
But, sir, those 
many years, with no sig 
ceeding year has sunk th 
the mortgage, daily growing more gigantic, 
his devoted home, and, like the bird of evil omen, ‘‘ casts 
shadow on the floor.” Ah, the Sherman law had nothing to do 
with these depressions. Only the other day the A linn 
bank failed. So dire was the resulting that the news- 
papers stated, in order to preserve existence itself, tl 
womanhood was placed on the auction ind 
Why, we are beginning now 
whole truth about this panie. It belts the civ 
is not exempt from its bineful touch. 
lers failed in London and 
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It is criminal in such acalamity to falsely assign the existing 
them, simply as pre- 
text to place the country upon a gold standard. It is that and 
nothing more. A cruel, he icy on the part of tl 
banks. They have the the throat. and refuse to 
further over 
the Sherman law is responsible for itall. W 
sings a different tune in his financial 


irtless conspir 
country by 
power 
the people. But 
Banker Clews 
August 5: 
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He gets up off of the Sherman law and the ‘fo 
their money,”’ and Jumps on the Chicag« 
holding of grain and « f 


| people who are ho 
‘ulators He says their 
kinds of produce from tl urse of « 
for several months was largely the cause of the heavy drain of gold 
the stringency which they so largeiy helpe 0 Cc! » has 
pelled them to realize at ruinous losses 


irding 
) spex 


ther 


at last 


The distinguished gentleman from New York [ Mr. 
a national banker, to whose able speech [ had the 
listening the other day, says in relation to it, 
Almighty himself could bring about s 


alone ich i 


| involves the whole globe to-day.” 


No, this war on the people’s money commenced 
final onslaught of the enem:; 
lt is Lombard and Wall str 
For my part, as a humble R 
L shall east my lot with the commo 
influences that would hold me back, |] 
** Blaze with your serried columns, | 
Mr. Spe: for | and ye 
the interest of the select few. " 
tus now do the debtor 
burdens. One more word and I have 
We have been told, Mr. Speaker, tht 
perior to party. If by thitdeclaration it 
discussion will reich to 
land, then, indeed, it Lf itis me 
face to face with a proposition to impose the financial slavery of 
Europe upon the American p« then, again, is it 
But if by that declaration it is meant that it is the 
Congress to legislate upon these lines. then it 
neath party. For, Mr. Speaker, the be! 
vith 
when Dives liited up his eyes in hell. down 
has this unrelenting oppressor of mankind ma 
crushing, as a modern Juggernaut, all within his reach. 
is marching on now mercantile and m 
his allies and confederates, the banking in- 
stitutions. Nor would he halt here appalled at new fields of 
conquests. He would invade every home in this fair land: yes, 
he would trample upon the prostrate forms of despondent fathers 
and weeping mothers, womanin her beauty, man in his strength, 
ittling infancy, on all, to accomplish 
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jalagreement can be made with respect to a gen- 


ir. let this Congress declare, when this discussion shall 


have ended, that Mr. Rothschild for once at least in his life | 
spoke the truth. Letit legislate upon the same independent | 


line of policy and action. Let it declare,in language unmistak- 
able. that the United States, the central star of the nations of 


earth, shall not be plucked from its proud eminence to becomea | 


satellite of England; but rather, on the other hand, moving 
along its appointed course, aloof from the jarring elements be- 
neath, it shall continue to perform its great revolutions within 
the orbit of national independence. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, in conclusion let me say this, and in no | ; ae ay ae 3 eat 
spirit of thre at or of prophecy: If the highest duty of this Con- | = aot a ek ee —— that 
gress shall consist simply in repealing the Sherman law, then | ee ee eee nee on 


let the tidings go forth, as assuredly they will, that on this prop- 
osition the Republican party and the Democratic party are one. 


bea delusion and a snare, again and again let the tidings go forth, 
as assuredly they will, that on these two propositions the Demo- 
cratic party and the Republican party are one. If the condition 
of the tariff, as suggested, is by no means critical, and in the 
sweet by and by it may possibly receive homeopathic treatment, 
again and again, and again let the tidings go forth, as assuredly 
they will, thatupon these three propositions the Democratic party 
and the Republican party are one. 

But if, as I believe, the Democratic party is still the party of 
the people, if it would remain true to its traditions and its teach- 
ings, if it would go beyond the narrow confines of the money- 
changer’s office and listen to that voice, deep toned as thunder, 
coming from the teeming millions of this broad land, then in- 
deed shall it re-write, but this time in letters imperishable as 
our mountains of silver_and gold, resistless as our rivers rolling 
down to the sea, and majegtic as the grandeur of our free insti- 
tutions, that old, old Democratic doctrine, ‘‘ The freeand unlim- 
ited coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1.” [Prolonged ap- 

lause. | 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I feel keenly the 
ridiculous attitude in which I am placed of undertaking to speak 
here and now, and I feel, as other gentlemen have perhaps felt be- 
fore me upon their first plunge into the political world at Washing- 
ton, like rising in my seat simply to thank the Speaker sincerely for 
the magnificent opportunity which he has given to me, as sixth upon 
the night list, to speak to a lot of pages and empty benches. 
{Laughter.] And I felt, in justice to the dignity of the district I 
represent, the largest in the State of Mississippi and the most 
Democratic, inclined to decline with thanks the honor. But, sir, 
upon second thought, it occurred to me that all of us were very small 
people in the city of Washington, and that it was best to be submis- 
sive to the will of the House; and besides that there was a duty 
due to the people I have the honor to represent; that it was due 
them not alone to publish in the RecorpD, but to stand on the floor 
of this House and to voice the eternal warfare which they now in- 
augurate and will never end against a policy the ultimate result of 
which would be to reduce the free farmers who constitute nine- 
tenths of the population of that district to the condition of German 
Bauern, of Scottish crofters, or of Irish tenant farmers. 

it struck me that I would not be doing my duty to them to allow 
even the ridiculous situation which surrounds me to prevent me 
from expressing their voice and views. Therefore, without apology, 
which will necessarily consume time, and with the modesty which 
is becoming in one who has had no legislative experience here or 
elsewhere, who, furthermore, has had no official experience of any 
sort, never having held or sought an office in my life, coming here 
from the people, fresh from the agricultural people of the country, 
voicing the wishes of the great agricultural Democracy, which, I 
submit, is as respectable and just as much entitled to weight as are 
boards of trade or the commercial exchanges in this broad land, 
having no vantage ground at all, unless it be one (and I hope for 
the sake of the American people and the honor of Congress that it 
is not)—unless it be one to occupy the ground of entire sincerity of 
conviction and honesty of purpose, I shall undertake to plunge into 
this great debate. 

The first step that I shall take will be to request the Clerk to read 
an extract from a paper which Inow send up—the Boston Traveller. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

[Special Dispatch to the Traveller.] 

Wasnineton, D. C., Aug. 14.—President Cleveland has determined to apply his 
most heroic inflnenee to bring about the speedy adoption of the silver repeal bill. 

He has issued instructions te all of his Cabinet officers that there shall be no 
more appointments made upon the recommendation of men in Congress about 
whose vote upon the silver problem there is any doubt. 

fe has gone even further, and has directed that there shall be extended no 
official courtesy whatever to anyone in Congress until it is known how his vote 
is to be cast upon the silver question. 

Iwo Senators from the far West called upon Secretary Hoke Smith the other 
day and asked to have enforced certain laws adopted by the last Congress relat- 
ing to Indian reservations, and they were —— to be informed by the Secre- 


tary of the Interior that the Department would take no action upon the request of 
men in Congress until aftey the Sherman law was repealed. 


The Senator attempted to explain to Secreta 


lightest partisanship or personal favor to th 


8] 


| Secretary of the Interior replied that he was carryit 


would be nothing done except the routine of the Depart 
question was disposed of, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Now, Mr. Speaker, I 
that article read and I desire to make no comments save t 
things: First, that I do not believe a word of it. I beli: 
is a base calumny upon the leader of the Democratic par 
President of the United States. I do not believe and ca 
lieve that an administration headed by a man whom I h 
enced and admired, and taught the people whom I rep 


, 


reverence and admire, headed by a man who-has made hin 


to the American people not alone by saying that ‘ public 


use official patronage for the purpose of rewarding the m 


| carried the cause of sound political principles to a succes 
—. : : . | or of punishing the common enemy, the Republican pai 
If the issue upon which the last campaign was fought and won | 


cline to believe that an administration headed by that 
whom I have demonstrated my respect and reverence 1 
Presidential periods, by advoeating his cause to the hx 
humble ability, not alone after nomination but before 
change its position and sink to the base and contemptible 
of using official patronage to disrupt the Democratic | 
that is the purpose if it were to be done. [Applause. 
Speaker, men ought to be affected with the natural con 
of their acts. 


That is one thing that I wanted to say. The other is 


behalf of the Southern men who sit here: Even if I belik 
it would demonstrate to my mind but one thing, and that 
the woeful lack of knowledge of human nature which 
in the mind of the author of such a policy. 

You, a Southern man, Mr. Speaker, just think of the a 
which this places you, fora moment, For ten long year 
gentlemen of the South, bore on our lances the cause of | 
government and civil liberty on the American continent 
aid from any quarter except now and then a random shot 
New York (God bless her; although she is wrong now on 
tion) and the persistent musketry of little New Jersey 
it be that any man of common sense believes for a mot 
that magnificent cohort of Southern gentlemen, who stood 
fully for self-government, with the charge of treason palsy 
nerve and oppressing them in every effort, couid be cont: 
eajoled at this late day by a few pitiful post-offices. [A 


During that entire period, amid darkness and clouds, 


break in the monotony of the gloom, save now and then a 
flash accompanying a thunderbolt hurled from Washingt 
legislatures were dissolved at the point of the bayonet 
men torn from their wives’ sides at dead of night and 


Sing Sing—without so much as one ray of the gentle sw 


official favor in nation, State, or county—we fought fier 
at the end conquered a peace and renewed position. 


And I take it, Mr. Speaker, that the men of the West, | 


and manly, are as courageous as we are, and are as firm 
convictions; and I know that the magnificent race fron 
spring, armed with the sense of mastery that it has a 
able to exert, with the spirit of domination that has mad 
wherever it went, is not to be controlled in that sort of st 
ever else may be. 

And, Mr. Speaker, if there were a man upon this flo: 
temptible as to be induced by such reasons to tak: 
contrary to his convictions, I would ask of his const 
they be a Southern constituency or a Western one, that 
goes home they may meet him at the border, and ki 
westerly direction through the northern tier of counties 
southerly direction through the western tier of counties, t 
easterly direction through the southern tier of count 
northerly direction back to the point of beginning; and 
him one grand boost and Jand him in the town of Quince) 
setts [applause], where there exist gentlemen who ar 
rise upon this floorand say “ Put me down as one of t! 
gentleman ushers.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. Speaker, in the old country, where maids of honot 
scented perfume of the court, are glad to be prostitu 
pleasure of the executive, and are not ashamed of t! 
which result, there are men who yet considerit an ho 
gentlemen ‘‘flunkeys.” [Laughter.] InGod’s name, ma) 
not spread in America! 

Mr. Speaker, I wish in the next place to insert in my ! 
the RecorD an article from the New York Recorder which 
so nearly my opinion in certain respects that I shall mak: 
of the Recorp, because I believe that a record is now 


I 


and partially even by as humble an individual as myself, 
1896 shall be made a part of the war material of the batt 
of the war material necessary then. The article from tl 
is as follows: 


GIVE US FREE SILVER 
The Recorder believes that the time has come when the will of the | 
be enforced alike upon Congress and the President, and the mints of 
States be thrown open to the free coinage of silver. 


| 
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s evident that his party in Congress is not fully with the President, and 
t act upon his initiative unless he will assent te a provision by which sil 
ver shall be retained as a partner with gold on a just and fair ratio in the metallic 
f anation’s money. Congress is not ready and willing to repeal the act 
until the President on his side is preparé give his ent to a new law 
based on bimetallic principles restoring silver as a money metal and reéstablish 
double standard. 
This is the perilous feature of the situation at Washington. If the I 
ngress can not harmonize their views and act together without 
und delay, the crisis through which the trade and industry of the country 
sing must and will grow more acute. Is there any way of bringing them 
er? Only, as the Recorder thinks, by putting such a pressure of public 
1: upon them both as will compel them to meet on middle ground and take 
6 action. 
President is not justified in asking for the unconditional repeal of tl 
resent silver law. ‘lo postpone the definite readjustment of our currency laws 
g silver demonetized and its use as a standard money metal wholly pro 
ted, would, in the Recorder's opinion, precipitate a financial and business 
istrophe compared with which all past panics ! 
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Absolute gold monometallism spells ruin, 
the people of this country. 

Congress is right in demanding securities for the silver already coined and rep 
resented in our paper circulation, and a ranty for the permanent retention of 
both metals and the historic double standard, at a ratio to be fixed with a due r 

to the existing conditions of the currencies and coinages ef the world. Con 
; stands for the American people this matter. Itis their dearest inter 
s which it is defending in defending their constitutional currency ld and 
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single gold standard has never been sanctioned or desired by the people of 
intry. Their will has been over and over again expressed to the contrary 
every election and in every Congress for sixteen years past. Their determina 
at silver shall not be outlawed at the mints has been elearly and forcibly 
overwhelming majorities in both branches of Congress. It never was 
stronger than it is to-day. 
rhe clamor of the money-changers, the usurers, and the stock gamblers, in 
spired by the English influences that radiate from Lombard street, and whic! 
represent the organized rapacity of the world, has not shaken the faith of the 
American masses one iotain the honesty, the justice, the fairness, and, above all, 
the vital necessity of maintaining silver side by side with gold in their national 
money system. 
ero may have been a change in the relative measuring values of th« 
als. That has often occurred in the course of history. But that ch 
stever it may be, can be corrected by a change in the ratio of coimag 
resent 16 to 1 to, say, 19 or even 20to 1. It does not justify the total abolition 
ver as a standard money metal. England is reported to be at this moment 
ing her gold for Indian silver on the basis of 22 to1, showing that even 
gold standard country recognizes that silver possesses an exchange- 
swith gold at some ratio that can be fixed. And we may be sure that 
sank of England, in fixing it at 22 to 1, has been as unfair to silver and as 
lte gold as it has dared to be. 
Recorder earnestly calls for a general expression of the popular will loud 
lear and general enough to make the President and Congress understand that 
ople demand immediate relief from the stifli nd stagnating currency con 
ns from which they are now suffering; while they want the act of 
1890 repealed, they also want the free coinage of silver restored at sueh new ratio 
as the wisdom of Congress may see fit to fix. 
The money power has spoken for gold monometallism, and Mr. Cleveland seems 
to be executive echo. Now let the people be heard and Mr. Cleveland be clearly 
ed that Congress, and not he, represents the national will on this matter of 
ing silver as well as gold to the mints. 
en. Grant once said, speaking from the same chair now filled by Mr. Cleleland 
i no policy to enforce against the willof the people.” The! r rec 
Mr. Cleveland to adopt the same attitude on this money questi for it i 
16 only one that is worthy of an American President. Congress is the repository 
Of the } ly represents them in x 


1 


Le two 
ange 


from the 


nN 
ll] 


and 


n 
itg 
uy 


> 
reco om- 


people's lawmaking power, and it correct esisting the 
single gold standard crusade, at whose head Mr. Cleveland has apparently placed 
umself. Hecan do the nation no better service at this grave crisis in its financial 
usiness history than to yield gracefully and say with Grant: ‘‘ Lhave no policy 
. foree against the will of the people.” 

Iti 
ng continued, Business is benumbed in every branch, currency and coin are 
6 in hiding, exchange is difficult to effect for want of money to doit with, per- 
leetly sound banks are embarrassed themselves and can not give ordinary accom- 
modations to their depositors, trade is clogged and hampered at every turn, mills 

vorkshops are closing in large numbers, and even the most solvent and fl 


and 1 

abin 
their weekly pay-rolls in the usual way. 

: This is the situation, and it is not improving, but growing worse wi 

Cay's delay at Washington. 


th every 


gle gold standard movement and surrender the cause of silver. Such a surren- 
yer would mean disaster to all classes except the vultures that always flesh their 
Pr aahags deepest and gorge themselves fullest on a field that is strewn with the vic- 
; us of a vast commercial and industrial calamity. The merchant and the manu 
‘acturer, the big business man and the small tradesman, the great mass alike of 
wes yers and employed, the professional man, the brain-worker and the brawn- 
orker, and, more than all, the laberer and the wage-earner in every occupation 
Wul all be drawn down together in the vértex of contraction if silver is outlawed. 
+o make gold the sole standard and the only « urrency is to diminish the volume 


ourmoney by one-half. Thatis contraction; and contraction means the com 


sin 
a 


emn} 


of 


s of the very first importance that the present state of affairs should not be | 


g firms find it hard to draw on their deposited moneys in such forms as to 


as it is, it would become infinitely worse if Congress were to yield to the 
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Think of it 
known as a pl 
Is he now 

And I will 
the name of tl ’ 

a hundred thousand 


they are not nd beat the old 


because a minorit is with an almost 
party and defeat tl people, but they 
ture and hold th rachiner t Democracy ; 
metallic Democrat” re the protection De1 
[ Applause. | 


Now what strange posture are we in, gentlemen, politically speak 
ing? A j the 


he 
A 


majority of Democrats in the Senate, nearly 
thirds majority, and a majority of the Democrats i 
stand here in favor carrying out that plank of the } 
Chicago which 

W d 
Mark 
— 

the certification 
both gold and sil 


ot! 


NOt 


of 


As what? not subsidiary coin— 
is th } 


of t} b 


standard mone 
without discrin 


Ml We bot 


nation or charge of mintage 

I was surprised to hear irned friend from ‘| 
PATTERSON | the other day liken his position here as a repre 
tive of the people to that of a lawyer who had misadvised 
We occupy no such attitude. I know not w! 1@ may | 
his people upon the stun I know not what 
yours. Your contractis there. I no ¢ 
so far as that is concerned; but a man 
constituent the attitude of an 
servant, sent here to obey their 
sense, where it is an honor to 
stands in the attitude of one of 
entered into a covenant. 

I am in favor of the free coinage of silver from honest convicti 
and so told my people; but if I had changed my mind n 
not change my vote. A itleman, t 
resigi d and gone home 
opportunity to answer t question, ‘‘1 
[Applause.] It is a covenant, a bargain, 
able man keeps it. I understand in the parti 
tleman from that he told his people upon 
he did not know whether he was in favor of free coi 
they sent him here anyhow. I want everybody to un 

Mr. TRACEY. Will the gentleman allow me to ask h 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman yi 
tleman from New York? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Missi 
from New York. 

Mr. TRACEY. Will the gentleman allow me to ask 
tion ?—and as he is the last speaker he will have the tin 
gentleman from Mississippi refers to the gentl n fron 
{Mr. PATTERSO® he " 
in the last Congress did vote against the f 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Just 
I understood that on the stump the gentle 
his people that he was not in favor of the free coina 

Mr. TRACEY. He voted in this body again 
silver before he appeared on the stump before 

Mr. WILLIAMS of I do no 
simply stating that said would 
iich I would occupy changed position 
man from Tennessee I understood did noto 
because he told his people before he « 
favor of the free coinage of silver. 

Mr. TRACEY. Now, you do not « 
or not? 

The SPEAKER pro tempo 
tleman from New York? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
minutes. 


1e « } y. al 


oinage of 


my ic nnuesse 


SoU Lils ¢ 


lave Said to 
tli to 
hav ot 
does n 

counsel 
a 


st 
$ 
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advising 
mandate, 
serve, 
two 
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lil wh Sf 


no +} 
ing pal 


8a rel 


to my peopl 
he 
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rennessee 


Yes, I will yield to tl 


Sippi. 
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; +} 


notaware tiat the get 


is 
ge of Slivel 

ago I stated that 
told 


] 
sliver, 


rennesse 
re of 
af the free coinas eof 


Is pNneopnle, 
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Lré ther he told tl 
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*s the gentleman 


You k 


now 
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m Ten- 


+ 


in fro 


Mississippi 


» absen« the gentlen 


> 4s 
the gen o 


Last ‘ rress the gentieman from iennessee 


ust the f coinage of silver, on the 
people and was sustained 
[AMS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
| not understood me. Ihave just undertaken 
igh that what I have outlined would be the 
were I to vote against the 
that was not the attitude occupied by 
he did tell his people, as I 
not in favor of the free 
coin: il , and, if so, that is his covenant and contract, with 
whic] thing in the world to do. I threw it out generally 
for fi be thought I was impugning the motives of an old 
and valued friend. 

Mr. TRACEY. Well, now, Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. He might be, furthermore, justi- 
fied by his people, and I will admit that as a fact. 

Mr. TRACEY. Now, the gentleman from Mississippi has spoken 
about the minority of the Democratic party being in accord with 
the Republican party on this question, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Mississippi whether, in the event of the majority 
of the Democratic party voting for the unconditional repeal of the 
murchasing clause of the so-called Sherman act, that will satisfy 
on ind if the members of the party on this floor will then be jus- 
tified in having favored the unconditional repeal, and whether they 


voted ag 


vent eftore his 
y nas t 


iree colin- 


id occupy 
I understand 


ian from Ts 


+ 
easee, DEC 


t hat he 


inse 


' 
i ) 
A 1). 


was 


would be justified before the people for so voting in case, on Mon- 


day next, the majority of the Democratic party vote in favor of un- 
} 1? 


conditional repeal? 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
saying that if a man said to me, 


of green cheese?” 


I will answer that question by 
“Suppose the moon was made out 
I would answer by saying, ‘‘ But it is not made 

cheese, and never will be.” [Laughter and applause. ] 

EY. I will predict that on next Monday the majority 

rats in this House will vote for the unconditional repeal 
1e purchasing clause of the Sherman act. [Applause.] 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Never,sir, while the world holds. 
Mr. TRACEY. You will se« 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Now, Mr. Speaker, what else do 

we see when we take notice of the peculiar posture of things. That 
nearly 100 votes will be found on the other—the Republican—side, 
which are looked to by the gentleman from New York and by the 
President, as n to carry this legislation through. But, I 
find another thing. I find, Mr. Speaker, that the entire Southern 
and Western delegation here, except a few gentlemen who are the 
representatives of large metropoles in which strong banking and 
creditor interests control, are on one side, and I find upon the other 
side the representatives of the money-lending and creditor interests 
of the Northeast. 

The exceptions on our side are gentlemen who represent Mem- 
phis, Tenn., New Orleans, La., Vicksburg, Miss., Jacksonville, Fla., 
etc. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that things have come to such a point that 
it is not unparliamentary for me to give a definition of Congress. 
Congress, in the new dictionary which I propose to write, shall be 
defined thus: ‘A court of appeal from the decision of the common 
people, the appeal being always preceded by a motion for a new 
trial upon the alleged cause of newly discovered evidence.” 
{Laughter and applause. ] 

Now, I will go further in answering the gentleman’s question and 
say, that even if it were possible that a majority of the Democrats 
on this floor can be cajoled or coerced into voting as he predicts, 
if the alleged representatives of the great Democratic party of this 
country should so vote, they would not reflect the will and 
wishes of a majority of the Democracy, and I propose to stand by 
the majority of the Democracy. [Loud applause. ] 

Why, gentlemen, why was it that the pressure came to call this 
House together a month earlier than originally contemplated, do 
you suppose? Why do you suppose they got up this great pressure 
all at once? 
they could get their work in. [Laughter and applause. } 

Mr. Bryan. So stated by a New York banker. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
great banker; and Mr. Yacob Strauss or Isadore Strauss came right 
along down to see the Chief Executive; and although representa- 
tives of the people had been writing time in and time out from 
April last, trying te get an extra session of Congress in order to stop 
the infernal robbery of the McKinley tariff bill, and could never get 
even so much as the courtesy of a reply to their letters, yet when 
Yacob Strauss came in the game was up and the thing was settled. 
(Laughter and applanse.] In ether words, gentlemen, you have 
reached the point where you have got the debtor and the farming 


cessarv 


classts on the one side and the banking and creditor classes on the | 
{Laugh- | 


other. We can carry the warinto Africa but you can not. 
ter.] You can not come down into ae and get any converts 
who are interested as you are, because, thank God, I live in a State 


where there is not a millionaire nora pauper. [Applause.] We 


It was for fear the panic would cease of itself before | 


It was stated by Mr. Clews, the | 


| consciously. 


| eries of gold in which the production of silver measured | 


have 


Mr. HENDRIX] who first addr 

g into the Congressional Directory 

I he president of a Trust Cor 

the Democratic party says it wants to 

repeat, you can not make any « 

but when we get up just within t 

York we can, with perfect ease, 

our side of this question. [Lau 
Now, my friends, 

} 


liscussing this issue. 


he is t 


hind th 

ghter. | 

there are two classes of people wh 

I admire the courage and consist 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. SPERRY] who 
other day, and who said: “‘I want for my people the best 
the most valuable money.” That means, if it means anyth 
the money which will purchase the 


t 


spo 


most of service or of 
ity; and very relevant indeed was the interruption of tl 
man from Louisiana, [Mr. BOATNER] 

But, sir, you do not desire that your people shall be paid back in 
than they lent, do you? 


when he asked him: 


And, Mr. Speaker, that question was not answered, a1 
will be answered satisfactorily to the people, nor at all 
crack of doom, unless gentlemen on the other 
brave and bold enough to come out like that grand old n 
land, Mr. Gladstone, who stated the other day that he 
a creditor nation. That is where you reall 


side 


r 
ly stand and y 
ter come out and take your position like men. Don 
Lord; good devil.” [Laughter.] Do not say ‘‘ Go 
and in the same speech “‘ Good people;” but come righ 
what the interests of the people on your side are. [Lau 
gentlemen, if your constituents have that interest, 
you a particle for representing their interest. Not ata 
contrary, [admire Mr. Gladstone, who, when he was int: 
on the floor of the House of Commons the other day as 
he was going to send the delegates back to the monet 
ence, replied : 
What 
afraid— 
Said he, 
to undertake to state what the amount is 


due to people who li 
United Kingdom. I should estimate it at1 
an di I admir 


use? What do we want witl 


is the 


but 
ve within the United Kingdo 
the 

ten lions of Ameri lars. I 
would make a gift to our debtors of t ame 

would have to congratulate ourselves, t 

why the rest of the world sho . lf. 

Now, my friends, I have referred to this incidentally, 
stand me, I take no part in these flings at the mother 
Grand old mother country, who sits there in her islands 
the world, as she is ruling it to-day financially, and rul 
York people amongst a good deal of the rest of the w 
stood in Mr. Gladstone’s place 1 would have taken the pos 
he took, because it was for the interest of his people. Itis 
why we should do a thing because England desires us 
Neither is it any reason why weshould not do it because s 
us to do it. Her interest may be ours in any given 
may not. Tosay that England wants a thing is no arg 
or against it; and I believe in my heart than anglopho 
stupid as anglomania. I want gentlemen to understa 
that I am taking no stock in any arguments of that sort 


ald cor 


I taking any stock in another argument that has bé 
the theory that there has been a conspiracy; because I b« 
there are a large number of people who are as honest 
far more intelligent than I am, who sincerely believe v 
souls that if this country adopts the free coinage of silver 
to a monometallic silver basis—people, I say, who are 

as I am, and among them chief stands Grover Cleveland 


| ever, believe there has been a combination, not a cons} 


combination, and that combination has been formed by t! 
in their own interests. Nor doI blame them, the wor 
full of selfishness, for combining in their own interest. 1 
ral trend of the banking business is in the direction of dea! 
they call it, “‘ better” money—a money which will buy! 
they get it back than it would have bought when they | 
From a purely selfish ‘‘ business” standpoint, and 

pretend to be ruled by other than business motives—t! 
assume to be philanthropists—they would be stupid not to « 
the best of their ability withthatendinview. Why sho 
want the principal to grow as well as the interest? W 


| not their great and intelligent chieftains in England, 


France, and America codperate to that end? They wor 
And thus there came about “combination” 
without “conspiracy ” anywhere—without need for ‘‘ cons} 
Mr. Speaker, gentlemen speak of silver having been de! 
because of its overproduction; yet until the year 1881 tl 


had been a single year since the American and Australia: 
i by 


evel 


} 


was sixteen times the production of gold measured by weig 
other words, there never had been a year up to 1881 when th: 
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of the real comparative value of the two metals, which is their com- | 


Pp iT ative rarity, equaled the American ratio of 16 to 1. So 

hen gentleme n say that silver has been demonetized by the civil 
ized countries because it was getting too cheap and too abundant 
they either show great ignorance indeed or they assume great ig 
rance on the part of their auditors. 

Iam not going back to England’s initiative in 1816, | 
land at that time adopted a gold stand: rd for the avowed reason 
that gold was the cheaper of the two metals, not because it was the 
England had come out of a great war with a great amount 
not then the great creditor 


that, 


ho- 
because Eng- 


dearer. 


of debt upon her shoulders; she was 


nation of the world that she is to-day; and when after coming out 
of that war she consummated the resumption of specie payments 
she did it in gold, because gold was then the cheaper of the two 


metals at a ratio of 154 to 1, which was the 

Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. TRACEY. As I interrupted the gentleman, and as he is the 

aker this evening, I ask unanimous consent that his time be 
nded so long as may be necessary to enable him to finish his 

re arks. 

e SP EAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TRACI asks unanimous that the time of the gentleman 
frou Missiesippi beextendedindefinitely. Istheré objection? The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Now, Mr. Speaker, what lintended 
to say was this, that the facts in regard to demonetization disprove 


ratio in England. 


1 
leat ane 


1 


consent 


the theory that the cause was the overproduction of silver. Watch 
the dates while I run over them quickly. Germany took the initia- 
tive in 1871; Scandinavia f llowed in 1872; the United States came 
along in 1873; then there came limited coinage in France and the 
Latin Union in 1874; then there came an entire cessation of coinage 
in France in 1876 or 1878. Now, Mr. Speaker, at the time the United 


zed silver it was worth 
the dollar atour ratio. Germany 
1873 by putting her silver coins upon the 

n about the date), but took the 

|. At that time the amount of sily 
ents more than the ld 


States demoneti four mills more than gold in 
mated the demonetization 
market (1 am not mis 
initiative legislation in 
erin a silver dollar was worth 
amount of gold in a » gold 1 dollar Silver was 
ized because there uction. In those coun- 
tries where demonetization took place there were two motives lead- 

y to it, one peculiar toGermany, the other common as to Germany 

dallthe other countries. Themotive peculiar to Germany was that 
it was thought demonetization would cripple her old enemy, France. 
It was a military measure for Germany to go toa gold basis and 
dump her silver into France. It turned ont to be foolish, because 
France upon her bimetallic basis stood there solid and paid out one 
billion of gold a llars—tive milliards of gold francs—and when she 
ot through with this payment she was in a more prosperous condi- 
tion i in her ne sighbor who h: 1d received the money. 

. TRACEY. Will the gentleman permit me—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Certainly 

Mr. TRAC! The gentleman will allow me to suggest that he 
is inaccurate in the statement he has just made as to the quantity 


of gold paid by France toGermany. The indemnity paid by France 


consun 


she 


einonet was overproa 





toGermany after the Franco-German war did not include the quan 
tity of gold which the gentleman has stated. A great portion of 
the payment was made in silver—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. That is not my recollection. 

Mr. TRACEY. Only asmall percentage of the payment was made 
in gold. A very large percentage was paid in silver and paper. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. My recollection, Mr. Speaker, is 


that the payment was made entirely 
paper was paper for which 
fact, the entire payment was made in gold. 

Mr. TRACEY. I will ask the gentlemen to refer in his published 
speech to the data in support of his assertion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I understand that the 
man’s recollection of the matter does not accord with mine. I am 
frank to say that very possibly he may be right and that some of 
this amount was paid in silver; but that is not my recollection. I 
was in Europe about that time and [ heard it constantly said in 
Germany where I was a student that there was five milliards of gold 
franes to be paid by France. I do not get my view from any his 

rical account, but from my recollection of then current ev 
The other reasons common to all governments were that such a 

was to the interest of the ruling or so-called better 
d that the people had really nowhere a voice in it. 

Now, Mr. Sooner, another thing that strikes me as peculiar about 
this situation (if you will excuse me a moment) is the air and bear- 

g of my friends who take the position that the only sensible thing 
is a gold monometallic currenc y- You all heard the first gentleman 
¥ a0 from New York [Mr. HENDRIX]; you marked his man 

; his eyes “‘in a fine frenzy rolling” from gallery god to g: llery 

. od less; his brow arched over his eye; his chest thrown out; his 
ead thrown back, overlooking this House as a set of comtemptible 
ginies, whose opinions were not worth consulting. (Laughter 
nd applause. ] His ipse dixit comes like a Papal bull—ez cathedra. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I submit that nobody in the world, except an 

ssistant Secretary of State, the negro that stands gua at the 


in go 


gold and in paper, and that 
gold was afterward given; so that, in 


gentle 





1 
classes, 


you 
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right to that sort of bearing. Laughter. rhe first two have it 
by the customs of the city of Washington and the last has it by t! 
common law of America. Laughter, | 
But it struck me, gentlemen, that perhaps this gentleman, « yr 
from the same State, thought he had fallen heir to the manne and 
l 


bearing of the late disting ed Roscoe Conkling. Ifso, I could t 


n that conne 





him two things tion; first, that the manner was t 
that of Mr. Conkling, for ilthongh Mr. Conk! was a man who 
spoke his mind, he at all times tr: ited his opponent . both in vord 
and deed, with the utmost courtes He never called his enemies 
or his opponents in debate “jibbe ; iots He never put em 
in lunatic asylums, Laughter. } e never tol em that they 
were afflicted by ‘‘midsummer ma 3” andall that sort of t 
Although he might have thought t!:at all the rest of the world (in 
his own mind) were fools, he never allowed them to see that it 
was his opinion. Another thing: even if it were the manner and 
bearing of Mr, Conkling, which the gentleman f1 Ne York 
assumes, I can tell him that it would require the super) elo 
and the magnificent intellectuality, the keen, cutting sarca the 
wit and the incisive logic of Mr. Conkling to cart t off, here or 
elsewhere, outside of a counting house. [Applaus 

But, Mr. Speaker, if you will excuse me fora few moments |] er, 
the gentleman from New York made some allusion to the evolution 


business before he got through with his remarks, and ] 
» little about that matter. He said this was a process of 0 
lution, and that we might as well bare our brea 
I believe it and try to hold it back as to stand athwart the 
path of the world’s evolution. Now, I take it from what I see of 
the gentlemen—I find that he was a newspaper editor first and later 


Sts to thea I he, 


was, 


on the president of a trust company—lI take it that it neve lin 
his way particularly to study the scientific theory of evolution, and 
that he needs information as to what it really is I will take the 
liberty of informing him Evolution, as I understand it, is the 
gradual consummation of 


a natural end by or through a process of 


the survival of the fittest and the extinction of the unfit lo illus- 
trate: An acorn drops from an oak tree and a magnificent oak under 
peculiarly favorable circumstances is grown. It spreads i 18 
and its shade in every direction over the adjacent countr: ing 
toits favorable environment it gr pws up a better oak than that tr 





which the acorn originally fell icorns drop from this se d oak 
and these are better than the aacene from the _ nt tree, and iks 
continue to grow under the new and more favorable enviro ents, 
and these also continue to improve until antes it the end of a 
period an improved oak, not much like the parent tree fi ich 
the acorn originally fell, and the acorn from that oak is different 
from the acorn of the parent oak just as the Irish } ito 18 mK su 
perior to and different from the original plant discovered in Pet 
But another illustration, Mr. Speaker. It is said that the 
key was the father of the man, and that he lost his app« ge 
because it ceased to be useful. Not being needed it was 1 ed, 
and therefore an extinction of the unfit followed You k t 
takes use to develop the muscles of the arms and the I s0, 
too, a prehens appendage or attachment of that so1 es 
use to develop its growth. Laughter But there be » us 
for it, the monkey under new environments, not having to use th 
part of his inatomy, it became weaker and weake1 inal | mia 
less in size and usefulness as a tail, until final I y ‘ ancl 
left nothing but a rudimentary appendage Laughter I t is 
evolution. But if aman had gone and got a monks uutof a met 
agerie and taken a broadax and cut his tail off ttle by little 
that would not have been evolution. That is t ha 
done with silver. There has been a creditor roadax at ork 
first in Germany, then Scandinavia, then l'rance,and then tl 
United States, and then the miserable wielder of the instrument 
declares that he believes that this broadax is God’s principle of 
evolution Laughter and applause As the gentleman has ¢ 
dently never had evolution explained to him I thought it best to 
y this information 
Now, gentlemen, there is one argument that has been made in 
this ( cress in the trial of this great cause before the ile which 
want to notice Gentlemen say, 0, well! Repe the Sherman 
act now—repeai it now and trust to the common sense of ( ! ess 
for a future remed I am with you. I am a bimetallist | will 
vote tor a tree-comage bill later, but not asa con tion tor iif 
Sherman act. ~My reply is this: If that magnificent, stu und 
very honest gentleman who is Chief Executive of this vil 
trust the common sense of Con gress we will t: in 
| repeal the Sherman act, gentlemen on the otlier + our, by 
the watch, whenever you are ready to give us assul e of his will- 
ingness to trust us and approve our future 
If there is any sincerity in that argument, bring us here a pledge 
from the Execnuti that he will not a fre oinage bill] I 
| and then I will be with you. But yon are net going to get 
| pledge. Why? Because the President is too honest a man to 
pledge himself to do a thing which he is not going to do And, to 
be perfectly plain—I do not understand parliam: sages, but 
[hope lam not unparliamentary—to be perfectly plain, you will 
never get from him the approval of a free-coinage bill nnless it 
goes as an adjunct to the repeal of the Sherman \ You ot 


Postmaster-General’s anteroom, or a sleeping-car porter, have a | get it in that way, but you certainly will not get it im any other. 
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And I find it hard to believe in the sincerity of gentlemen who ap- 
veal to me to throw aside the only vantage ground we have. 
Vhy, Mr. Speaker, when I was a boy, if I undertook to run and 

catch-as-catch-may with another boy, and wrestle it out, if I got 

the underhold I thought it was ridiculous for him to turn and say: 

‘Well, here, let us quit and give me the underhold and then call it 

a fair wrestle!” [Laughter. | 

Now, gentlemen, I come to the discussion of this question first by 
stating what 1 favor. I favor the repeal of the Sherman Jaw, the 
purchasing clause of it or all of it—I do not care which. I favor 
that, because that bill was never anything and is not now anything 
except a miserable silver bullion subtreasury scheme, and no more 
respectable from the standpoint of sound governmental practice 
than the subtreasury scheme which was advoeated by our friend 
from Kansas here, which was to issue certificates of the Government 
to pass as money, upon the deposit of cotton, corn, and tobacco. I 
favor the repeal of the Sherman bill because it was a Trojan horse 
cunningly intruded into our fair city of Bimetallism, from which 
the enemies were to come, as I thought then and as the event has 
since shown, to try to overeome the city. 

I favor the repeal of the Sherman law because I have had love 
for its enemics and hatred for its friends; but I favor the free coin- 
age of silver because I think we have come now to a plain issue, and 
that there is no use trying to dodge it; that for this House of Rep- 
resentatives the issue is, Shall we have gold monometallism or shall 
we have bimetallism? And the thing to be argued is, ‘‘ Is bimetal- 
lism practicable or possible?” 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in that connection, let me say this: Gentlemen 
say bimetallism will necessarily bring us to silver monometallism. 
I do not really believe it, but if I did believe it, and if I were put 
to the choice and had no other choice, if the sole alternative which 
faced me was to accept either gold monometallism, a dishonest gold 
dollar, or silver monometallism, a dishonest silver dollar, the for- 
mer dishonest to the debtor of the country and the latter dishonest 
to the creditor of the country, if I could conceive of being placed in 
the attitude where I had no other possible alternative but to put my 
hands into the pocket of one or the other and rob him, I would ask 
heaven's forgiveness for the deed, but I would rob the richer, so help 
me God. [Applause. } 

But I do not take it there is any such issue as that. I take it 
that we have got to come down and get aright money. Now, gen- 
tlemen, starting off at that basis, I want to give a definition of 
money. It is not my definition, or it would not be worth a copper 
cent. There is nothing new in finance. When you have found 
It is like religion in 
that respect. Mr. Edward O. Leech, the last director of the mint, 
in an article in the North American Review in April, 1891, I believe, 
gives a definition of money which he has boiled down from the best 
authorities, and it is this: 

Money is an instrument used in the exchange of services or commodities, which 
is at one and the same time a measure of values and an equivalent of values. 

It must be both; and all the money fallacies, the two extreme fal- 
lacies which have grown up in this country, have come about by 
the disregard of one or the other necessary attribute of money. 
The fiat money man totally disregards the equivalency attribute of 
money, totally disregards the fact that money in order to be right 
money must be something beyond human control, beyond the control 
of politicians to increase or decrease at their sweet will, because, gen- 
tlemen, after all, government is a government of politicians. There 
are three hundred and fifty odd in this House and eighty odd I be- 
lieve in the other, but it isa government of politicians. The fiat 
money man loses sight of the tact that meney must be made out of 
something which can not be controlled, infinitely increased, or 
largely decreased at mere human will; that it must be a something 
which God has natwrally fitted to act as money, just as God has fitted 
wheat to be turned into bread, or cotton to be turned into cheap 
clothing; that in order to possess the attributes which are neces- 
sary, it must be a something found within the storehouse of nature, 
which even human industry and human invention can not produce 
at will by increased human exertion, a something which must be 
found and in limited amount and with telerable constancy. Itmust 
be something which will grow in preduction pari passu with the 
growth of population ok wealth and transportation, and all the 
other instrumentalities of civilization. 

On the opposite extreme is the gold monometallist.: He loses sight 
entirely of the measure of value feature in his sole contemplation of 
the equivalency feature. He forgets that it must be sufiicient in 
volume to answer the purpose of a measure; that it must be sufli- 
cient to measure things with the assistance of other things redeem- 
able in it, and net too much of the other things to be currently 
redeemed in it. He loses sight of the fact that it must be something 
not too precious, but which can be divided and brought down, so 
that it will measure the smallest commodity. Both lose sight of 
the fact that gold and silver were money many years, not by law, 
but before there ever was a law, and that they were money because 
they were precious metals, and became more precious metals be- 
cause they were money. 

The question has been frequently asked, ‘‘Are gold and silver 
precious metals because they are money, or are they money because 
they are precious metals?” ‘The question is a stupid ene. They 


anything newit is not worth talking about. 


became money because they were rare and precious, and they by 
came still more precious because of the increased demand for th. 
in use as money. They were money, as I said, before ever law 
statute book made them such, before a mint or coinage existed, ay 
if you were to-day, all over the world to rescind every coinage la 
upon every statute book in the world they would both remain 
money. The only difference would be that they would pass | 
weight and assay instead of by tale. Why? Because God ma 
them—not legislation, not government, not man’s ingenuity fitt: 
them for it. And how did He doit? He gave them the attrily 
of rarity and preciousness; the attribute of infinite divisibility, a 
the attribute of comparative indestructibility and that of mall 
bility; the quality of easily taking and permanently retainiy 
stampage; so that men came to use them just as they came to u 
oats to feed horses with, and wheat to grind for bread, because t] 
were naturally adapted to that purpose. It was a natural us 
There is evolution; not the broadax sort of evolution, but the 1 
sort of evolution—nature’s Entwickelung 

Now, all that the silver men ask youin the world is, to ‘tal 
the law off of silver;” treat the two natural money metals ali! 
that is all. They ask me, ‘‘ But can the United States cure an : 
which has been existing, if by demonetization at all, then by 
demonetization of other nations besides our own?” I answert 
entirely and completely, ‘‘No.” But we can undo our part of 
wrong and se: the example for other people to undo their part. 
sroportion as the wrong is undone, the divergence now exi 
aieen the two metals, instead of widening, will close up to : 
extent, but to what extent we can not say. 

But gentlemen say there is a large intrinsic-value difference. M 
reply is, you do not know what intrinsic-value difference ther 
and when you use the expression in connection with gold and sily: 
you use a double middle. When you speak of the intrinsic val 
of gold metal, you mean the intrinsic value and bullion worth, its 
use as money considered and accounted for; and when you s)« 
of the intrinsic value of silver you mean its value as bullion, i 
pendent of its use and any prospective demand for it for that | 
pese. Intrinsic value, gentlemen, is value in use. You can not 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Harter] said, fix the price of tl 
by legislation. You can not pass a law saying that wheat shall | 
worth 50 cents, or a piece of paper shall be worth a dollar, and t 
make it so; but you can fix the value of things by any law wh 
increases or decreases either demand or supply. 

If I believed, as some gentlemen do here, that if there is to | 
bimetallism it must be had by international agreement and 
this is attainable only by our joining western Europe in furthe: 
monetization, and thus convincing ourselves and them by a 
“object lesson,” I still would not be in favor of doing what 
wish as the first step. They say that you must convince the w 
that gold is not to be had in suificient quantity to carry on the | 
ness of the world. That was the argument of the gentlemai 
Maryland [Mr. RAYNER]. How will youconviucethe world? | 
will the world receive the demonstration in this way or an) 
ject lesson be sufficient to convince the world? What would !1 
about this demonstration? It would be a knock-down argu 
indeed! An ‘object lesson” of universal bankruptcy, sut! 
misery, accompanying tumult and riot. As much as I love 
allism, I do not want to reach it thatway. But I furthermo: 
that that is not the best way to reach it. Isay there exists 
upon the face of the globe to-day one single institution or Jaw w! 
came about as the result of international convention unles 
great and strong nation first set the example or unless the ‘': 
vention” came about as the result of war. Gentlemen on the 
side may delve in all the history books and find not one insta: 

Now, think a moment. Away back yonder, over one huni 
years ago, people thought it would be useful to try to get a 
point of longitude for universal use. Nobody was concerned | 
matter; no vested interests were at stake. You could take th: 
point on which I stand now as your starting point, and it would 
just as well as Washington or Paris or London, and it is a 
convenience to science and to mankind that there should be a sing 
point of world-wide acceptance. But mere national jealousies « 
inertia have prevented it, and to-day England starts her longit 
from Greenwich, America from Washington, Russia from St. 1° 
burg, France from Paris, and Germany from Berlin, and the * 
of Massachusetts would start it from Boston if it was not too sm 
a part of the Union. [Laughter and applause. ] 


Take another matter, There is no man of common sense in tl. 
wide world but agrees that a metric system is the best for weir 
and measures, and ever since Thomas Jefferson undertook to bri), 
it about, and had some influence upon the statesmen of the Frc) 
Republic in bringing it about there—I do not know how mu: 
scientific congress after scientific congress have sent ont their })) 
nunciamentoes urging it; yet the two most intelligent peopl: 8 
the world, the head and front of civilization, the one civilizing (4° 
islands of seas and the other civilizing the continents, England 20" 
the United States of America, still measure molasses by the gallo! 
and wheat by the bushel, and subdivide them not into tenths and 
hundredths, but imto quarters and eighths and thirty-seconds, | 
the confusion of youth and old.age. [Laughter.| 

Now, my friends, Llearned when I was.a boy that it has been 


or 
=) 
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eversinee the day when the weodman dropped his axe into | 


tr a ae , : 
ihe stream and prayed to Hercules to revover it, ever since the day | The Trave, from Bremen, sailed hence for New York at 4 p.m. today. Sho 
hen, as we are told in another fable, he prayed to Herenles to lift | ©®*s $910,600 in gold for At s 
wi : . : : | N ‘ 
his wagon out of the rut, and Hercules told him to first put his own w ¥ 
shoulder to it, over since that day it has been true that in national Lhe steamer Lahn, which arrived last night, brought $672,055 gold 4 : 
= 7 individual nndertaking : OY er nlisl ‘ } ampton and 1,047,500 francs from Paris There is 4 70 consigned to ( 
qs wellas individual undertakings you can never accomplish any diacs Dade off Cansendeed tn taenaes tn Oe nk of Nova Reotia ef Chica 
thing until somebody makes the start. [Applause.] New ¥ P onueh tit ‘ ; 
‘ > - . . . . 6 . New rk ress, J us 
There is no consummation without an initiation. All are not go- rT} ld 1 : oo ee ; r . 
: ian ede . ae tail ail ’ : % he gold stream does not seem to be interrupted in th ast he Spre made 
ing » complete what each in turn Is afraid to begin. ‘ You can tln- | the record for a merchant ateamship carrying gold with its cargo of £805,000, 
augurate a great industrial enterprise on the credit of a wish to see | whi h arrived last week. Now the Fuerst Bismarck con n with #4, 200,000 to 
itsucceed. You must “show your faith by your works,” and first | fourteen different consignees, and it is ovident that é it will go to Chicago. 
As there is no attempt to report with accu y the s nts f it ther 


uk ow “alt 
take LOC k yourself. : side. it will be noticed that every steamship brings 1 ‘ , ad \ 
And who is better fitted to take the start than we? All the | piruria whieh is d 7 





: . , Er : lue to-day, has, it is reported, $1,850,( V ring tho 
nations now see the bad effects, but eachoneis standing waiting for | total for the week perhaps up to $10,000,000. La Lowrain so has a¢ erable 
the others, as we are. Each one says: ‘“‘IfI throw myself into the | amount Lhe Trave, from Southampton, on Phurseda $910 

: . : ad . ; : i» ro Southampton, yesterda $1,440 0; the impania, fro I 
breach I must take the risk of not being followed and the responsi- | 7° pane 060 ti sy at teen a nd the Elbo. f ee iicaness be tice anon ae ia ail 
bility on behalf of the nations of the wor ld must rest on ie. dition to all ths, Chicago engaged yesterday $950,000, and Kidder ‘Peabody & | 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I began by saying that I felt the ridiculous- | $50,000. Then the Bank of England yesterday paid out 362,000 sovereigns tin 
ness of speaking at all under the circumstances, and I find, to my | ment to this country, and 60,000 more tor Toro whence will quickly ! 
their way to ( igo Phere is little wonder it this mak the sto« net 


astonishment, that I have made it still more ridiculous by making | Sahelmcnl 


a serious speech to a row of still half empty benches. [Cries of ‘‘ Go | 


. . _ tw st: or i this. p » have bee wanting silver 
on !”) No; [shall stop now, with that degree of forbearance and And notwithstanding all this, people ha n wanting bi 


; . . and needing it so much more than gold that they have b le 
politeness that has alwayscharacterized me. [Laughter.] Ifthere aha _ 5 ae os f “ oe : am ‘i 7 , oa Be ; we oo 
1: : a 4 3 - * . > anc y sliive I ‘eTerence to gold a nite t ites subtreasu 
sanything in the world that I am, it is a sympathizer with the suf- | “. ao . - 5 : 
oe >* ym} ries in exchange for the Treasury notes issued under the Sherman 


ferings of mankind [laughter], and, in deference to that feeling, I 


} . «dant : : bill. . In proof whereof liste Lis sts ; ‘Secretar rlisle 
shall stop now and load the people of my district with the remain- ill. In proof whereof listen to this statement of Secretary Car! , 


made officially in response to inquiries of the Senate: 


der of this speech through the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD. [Laughter 
und prolonged applause. } August 18.] 
Thad just said that we must take the initiative. Are we in a Secretary Carlisle sent to the Senate yesterday the fellowing comm — 


condition to do sof Can we afford to coin more silver? If 80, at | reply to a resolution passed by the Senate on Wednesday requesting er 


what rate and .for how long a time can we persist init? The best | information as to the redemption of Treasury notes issued under tho > 


act 





cument is always an i ‘tive one—one drawn from our o xXpPe- . , 
arg ment is uwaya i 1: inductive ont one drawn from our own ex} In response thereto, I have the honor to say that during the present month 
rien or from the experience of others. lreasury notes issued under the act of July 14, 1890, amounting to $714( } 
Our own situation first, then. been redeemed by the Government in silver dollars W hile I do t ™ ul to 


matien possessed by the holders of the notes 





It is not true that “we have too much silver,” nor that ‘the | have knowledge of the degree of inform 
people do not want silver,” nor that ‘“‘silver is driving out gold,” | a0 ee ee ae notin a wat thes en eee 
nor that the certificates under the Sherman bill are driving out gold, | ¢pis aieien upon the general publicity which has been given to the terms 
nor, in fact, that gold is being driven eut at allnow. These state- | act,no less than upon the instructions of this Department to the ‘Lreasurer and 
ments made, or assumed, as the base of arguments are simply false | assistant treasut rs of the { nited Stat 8. Lamalso supported in my belic 
in fact, and that is the long and short of it. A premium is being | pene cae ag ter mate a © ccetietnionr-tite sammdiattonn “ 
paid to-day at New York for the despised silver dollar, and gold is | govern the issue, redemption, and exchange of the paper currency and 1 ld 
pouring by the millions daily into this country, there having been | silver, and minor coins of the United States, there is a paragraph which reads as 








ued to the public for t 





forty millions to come within twenty days. we a a all ; f United S 
> + : . ~ x kr . 1: | id coin 18 issued in redemption ¢ nite state notes In sums 
Listen to the following statement of Watson & Gibson, brokers, | $50, by the assistant treasurers fn New York and San Francisco, and in rede: 
of the condition of things in Wall street. It is not the utterance | tion of Treasury notes of 1890 in like sums by the Treasurer and all assistant 
of politicians, but of business men for the guidance of their clients: | treasurers. 
yy \ . . . . | Y . ier reeponse to the resol Ser } e to ga } t ‘ t lel « } n 
The Clerk read as follows from the St. Louis Republic: | , in further response to the resolution, I have tosay that recently ¢ ewe 
. : — : . ‘i been presented at an office of this Department and siiver dollars asked it c ! 
[Special to The Republic. ] . . . therefor, and that the exchange was not made tor the reason that all the silve 
New York, August 13 | dollars in the Treasury at the time were required under the provisions of the lay 


The following is a carefully prepared statement of the situation in Wall street | relating to the currency to be held in the Treasury to « 
by Messrs. Watson & Gibson, brokers, 55 Broadway, New York certificates and ‘Treasury notes issued under the act of Jul 
Where is all that fear of our 65-cent silver dollar? Wewere told only a few | the Department weuld not and could not exchange silver do 
months ago, by the urgent advocates of the abandonment of silver by this coun- | requested to do so by holders of gold for the same reason; but if the conditions 
try, that the preference for gold would lead to its hoarding and withdrawal trem | of the Treasury were such as to atford a margin of silver dollars eXC8S i 
circulation, and that everybody would want to pass his silver dollars on quickly | ver certificat sand Treasury notes outstanding, such exchange w l be mad 
to his next neighbor, as they used to pass ‘ wild-eat’ currency from hand to hand . . : 
® os . a A . > ; St . . » ortne . le TA nae ore Silve , 
lest it depreciate in the keeping. There is a hoarding of gold, bat only by those So much for the actual eondition; that we need more silver, or 
who can not get the more convenient form of legal-tender paper money. | else something equally good in its stead. 

Further than this, mors —_s now paid into ihe customs house and more paid Now how much more can we usefully absorb, even granting for the 
out by the Tre sury and the sanks than in years. nstead of leaving our shores, | sake of argument that the contention of our opponents is correct in 
gold ‘s coming this way by every steamer; and, sinceits loss by export last spring ; i a es : 142 eae 

eatly disturbed the public peace of mind, conversely the return of this gold this that free coinage at any given ratio would neither close up noi 
ught to, and indeed does, encourage the financial community. But why not go | materially diminish the existing difference between the bullion 
further and say that, if the gold critics were right last spring in attributing the | yalue of the two metals? How much silver can we support evs 
outward movement of gold to the silver law, they should now ascribe the return ~ , 





80 § 














token money—discredited and virtually redeemable in gold? T! 





flow to the same measure! The silver bill is a pondenetias, but it is the neutral ee . : 

ground between free coinage and the introduction into this eountry of the sole | answer to these questions must be drawn irom the experien ol 
gold standard, which would have acramping and contracting influence, and, there- | other nations. 

tore, it is a sort of ark of the covenant. 3 : “ | ILet us.see how far we can go, even treating silver thus unfairly, 


~ — : ; . ant ‘esuming sforehs or the sake of argumenf, that not ; 
‘“Nomancan gauge the probable measure of legislationonsilver. Congress was md presul ge be core h nd tor th ike of arg menf, that not a 
called together to rule silver out by what President Cleveland and the ultra-gold | DAatiOn OD the globe will join us in the step we take—how far before 
men would do—namely, to unconditionally repeal the silver bill. One man’s guess | our silver could or would drive out gold? It will be admitted that 
eae or aes = ee —_ Ro Se why = — be - modest | no country is on a sounder monetary basis than France. With its 
as not te ess at all. ur guess is a long iggle, a great many speeches, par- : ia ERE eld rst ] ae tei ae 
liamentary moves and rumors, with the final result of a free-coinage bill on a constant political upheavals—its Wilson and Panama scandals, 











changed ratio, say 20 or 24 to 1, possibly with a provision for a gradually deseend- everything to betoken uncert unty, 16 Seems lmpervious to panic or 
ing ratio, if the open market price of bullion shall rise. monetary disturbance. 
the ees nee © OES Deter. Sees ote eee | Jt has not been long since France saved England from crash, and 
anne SieAhon * 8 Pecan, oa endneneneiealh oar | that Gibraltar of financial institutions—the Bank of England—from 
es med, they ‘‘ gang aft aglee,"’ and those who are so sureof a repeal of the silver 7. ; : ; ; - 
ill without substitute may come to realize this very effectually. suspension. The figures which I shall use, as a basis of computa 


Dhaene! eveuything went down afterthe President's message appeared, ex- | tion, are taken from an article written by Edward O. Leech, late 
cept silver, which was 744 bid, but not offered below 754, as against 73 bid Mon- irector of , : : wer ei ae it be Bohl 
; : ’ ; a , ; ; stor of the mint, and pul ’ ov. umber of the North 
day. On June 30, the day Mr. Cleveland issued his call for a special session of — _ Re oo fi 7 —_ ublished in the April numb f the Nol 

Congress, silver sold as low as 67 and as high as 69, and on Thursday it sold at | “MeTIca AeVieW tol oul. 


78 ie per ounce higher. This shows the inherently strong position of They would be, of course, slightly different to-day, but not enough 
siver in the market.” so to affect conclusions. 

These gold shipments are continuing. I will read these extracts Franee had $700,000,000 of silver with a population of 38,000,000, 
from the commercial reports of 17th and 18th from great metropol- | or a per capita allotment of $18.42. It is true, that France is now 
lian journals: coining no silver. But she did not step coining until she reached 

[Washington Post.] | the above figures, and has never had the slightest trouble or ques- 
MORE GOLD FROM EUROPE—LARGE CONSIGNMENTS OF THE YELLOW METAL comine | tion even about maintaining parity between hergold and her silver 


i ‘ 
The United States had, atthe date of Mr. Leech’sarticle, $469,262,000 
Gold to th eee , ; re of silver .and 64,000,000 of population, making a per capita allot 
day for wit eee withdrawn from the Bank of England to- | pent of $7.33. Population and coinage have both increased since 


Tie Hamburg-American line steamer Columbia, which sails to-morrow from and about equally. The difference is $11.09 per capita, We mist 
uthampton for New York, will take consignments of gold valued at $1,440,000. | still issue, say, $11 for each man, woman and child in the United 
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States to be on an equal footing with France, as to silver currency, 
or a gross additional sum of $704,000,000 silver. 

But has not all this silver driven gold out of France? Not a whit, 
for France has, in round numbers, $200,000,000 more of gold than 
we, and it is increasing, having $900,000,000 as against our $700,000,- 
000, in round numbers. 

But you say * can we be expected to stand as much silver circu- 
lation as France can and doest” Answer me frankly, why not? 
There are, indeed, two reasons why the “danger line” for us would 
be farther to seek than for her, first our coinage ratio is 16 to 1, and 
hers only 154 to1, and, second, France must make her calculations 
for virtually stationary figures, she is at a standstill as regards 
population, and her growth in commerce—in money needs—from de- 
cade to decade is very slight. We grow in population about 25 per 
cent (or one-fourth) each decade, and industrially, and in opportu- 
nities for the use of money, very much more. If we should happen 
for awhile to overshoot the danger line, which may be somewhere 
beyond where Francé stands, we would soon, like Topsey, ‘‘ grow 
up toit.” A coinage of $288,000,000 the decade, or $28,800,000 each 
year, or #2,400,000 each month, would barely keep pace with the 
increase of population at the rate of $18 per head of increase for 
the next decade, even if we did not coin the $704,000,000 to estab- 
lish the French allotment for our present population. 

How long would it require to coin $700,000,000 of silver, in dollars, 
quarters, halves, dimes, keeping in mind and coining each month 
#2,400,000 to keep up with the increase of population and business? 

The present full capacity of United States mints, working day and 
night, and coining nothing but silver, is $5,000,000 (five millions) 
per month. Working regular hours, $3,500,000. If run day and 
night, full time, it would require of the $5,000,000 possible monthly 
coinage the sum of $2,400,000 to keep pace with population, leaving 
$2,600,000 to go on the count as part of the proposed $700,000,000. 
This would require two hundred and sixty-nine months or twenty- 
two years. If present mint capacity were doubled it would require 
eleven years. ‘To make the calculation differently—this time leav- 
ing the growth of population and commerce out of the count—to 
issue $700,000,000 silver would require running the present mints day 
and night and coining nothing but silver the period of eleven years 
eight months, by which time the population of the country would 
have increased 18,000,000 of souls, requiring for them $324,000,000 
more of silver to be coined in order to put us on equal footing for 
the then existing population as to silver with France, leaving us 
$200,000,000 behind her in gold. 

Stating it differently yet—doubling the mint capacity—working 
day and night, coining only silver, we could coin the $700,000,000 
in five years ten months, and the population having increased in 
that time say eight millions of souls, we would still require 
$144,000,000 of silver and $200,000,000 of gold to be on an equal coin 
basis with our sister Republic. 

Either of these periods—twenty-two years, eleven years or even 
the shortest five years ten months—would give them ample time 
for negotiation with foreign powers. 

Moreover, it would be an admonition to our Government and an 
invitation to others to negotiate seriously. 

Hitherto ‘‘negotiation” has been a pretext to side track free 
coinage. 

We have either not negotiated at all or else with hope of failure, 
or at best with fear of success on the part of our negotiators. 

All these calculations are made with a view to the context of the 
“Bland substitute” for the “ Wilson bill,” now before the House. 

The substitute is a coinage act pure and simple—‘‘ first come, first 
served,” with no provision for certificates on deposit of bullion. 
The only certificates provided for in it, or contemplated by it, are 
certificates on the deposit of coin. 

There must first be the actual coinage, before a single certificate 
can issue. 

There is not now and there never was any just fear of danger to 
the monetary system of the United States from too much coin of 
any sort, There has been in the past, and there is now, impending 
danger from too much uncovered paper, which is money only in so 
far as the ‘‘measure of value” side of money is concerned, in no 
sense as an “equivalent.” Pure “measure of value” money is worth 
as much as either gold or silver in times of peace, prosperity, and 
universal confidence in the giver out of the promises to pay. But 
in days of gloom, public distrust, or war, an approximation to an 
“equivalent” money will be needed. 

It is curious how people howl] about an “honest dollar”—“ only 
80 cents” and all that, when they regard complacently a circulation 
of $500,000,000 of uncovered paper—rich man’smoney. Where, pray, 
is its valueagsan ‘‘equivalent?” Itis merely good as peace and pros- 

verity money. Butthey say “faith in the Government” is behind 
it. Soitis; butnothingelse. That is behind the silver dollar, too. 
Besides that there is at least 65 cents behind it, even when demon- 
etized, in actual use, and used chiefly for spoons and waiters. 

Fully one-half of this enormous sum of $500,000,000 of uncovered 
paper had best be put into gold or silver, or both. Even then we 
would have more uncovered paper afloat than any other solvent 
nation, except Belgium and The Netherlands, than any other gov- 
ernment on the face of the globe that pretends to maintain specie 
payment, except the two named above; for England has only 
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$64,000,000, France but $96,000,000, Germany only $160,000, 00 
solvent Italy only $211,000,000, and worse insolvent Austria 
$260,000,000. 

But they say paper money is so much more convenient, (Co 
ient to whom? To the man who has to carry it, I suppos 
average citizen is not bothered with over $10 ata time. Th, 
tistics, which would show how many men had ever handled 
bill would be a miracle of astonishment to most people w! 
never seriously thought of it. I am noenemy to a sound pay. 
rency. The Government’s note is just like anybody else’s. — 
long as there are not enough of them out to arouse suspicion of 
payment with those who have dealings with it, it is good 
need rich men, who for their own convenience or to prev: 
actual circulation of cheap money (for most paper money }) 
large denominations does not actually circulate at all) bri: 
their influence to bear to discriminate against silver on the 
that it is worth only 65 cents as an ‘‘equivalent” and to 
national bank notes, treasury notes, and other “rich man’s » 
which possesses no value as an ‘‘equivalent” at all, need these m 
be astonished, when poor ignorant men are deluded by their ex 
pls into fiat money crazes and into demanding an issu 
‘*Treasury certificates” on the deposit of cotton, corn, on 
green peas, as well as on the deposit with the Government o! 
bullion? Can you expect them to make the distinction? 
frank about it, do you not find some trouble in making it y: 
sometimes when your head is not over clear? 

So I say we can stand $700,000,000 more ot silver, $2,400,000 per 
month, on top of that $200,000,000 more of gold on top « 
and $200,000,000 more yet of gold and silver to take the | 
fully that much uncovered paper. 

Before we shall have coined enough to approach the danger | 
as historically and inductively demonstrated, coining, if you 
day and night with double our present capacity of mint 
coining nothing but silver—a ridiculous supposition—w: 
probably have a monetary convention with the states of So 
Central America, through Great Britain with India, with 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Switzerland, and Italy and Austi 
gary, and Roumania—all naturally bimetallic countries, and 
bly, even with Germany and Russia—not naturally hostil 
metallism. But they say we will be the dumping ground fo 
world’s silver. What country on the face of the globe w! 
coined silver now floating at par at the ratio of 154 to 1 (th 
sal ratio except with us and Mexico) would go through the fo 
coining at 16 or 20 to 1, at our mints? Remember, under 
stitute the Government buys no silver; it merely coins it «1 
it back to the owner. 

But, even if it came, it would come in exchange for somet! 
had to sell. 

The silver would be worth more to us than the produc' 
we “wouldn’t trade.” If it was worth more, we would ti 
would make our profit. There is no very serious danger, | 
of somebody’s giving ustheirsilver. And, if they did, ‘ need 
ery?” 

Mr. Leech says that the entire value of all the silver mine 
world’s mines, in 1889 was $161,318,000 and estimates th 
product of 1890, not then fully reported, at $168,000,000. 1] 
the case, then, if all the silver from the world’s silver mi) 
to us, it would require us, in order to coin $700,000,000 at 
of $168,000,000 a year (the world’s product), as estimated 
considerably over four years. The administration would s 
ample time “ to negotiate ”—four years—before we could pu 
on the ground that France has demonstrated not to be da 
But, of course, such a supposition is absurd. Not over ha 
world’s product could possibly come tous. All nations, ev: 
metallic ones, use silver as fractional currency; mucli 
required for “limited legal tender” silver in quasi bi! 
countries. Indiaand China, the great ‘silver sinks of th: 
would want and get their share, for no English legislat 
change the hereditary and traditional attachment of the Hi: 
silver. Mexico, Central and South America, which have \ 
no coin but silver, would want and get their share. Silve: 
would not cease to be used as wedding presents, nor wou! 
and dudesses cease to hand around cigars, tooth picks, an 
apples on silver waiters. The Connecticut watchmakers 
still inclose the right or wrong time of day behind silver 
hide it from “‘curious mortal eyes.” We could not, as 
receive over $120,000,000 per annum of the annual output 
outside ; $96,000,000 would be a safer estimate. With the 11 
ures we could give very nearly six years and with the last 
erably more than seven years “‘ to negotiate,” without app: 
the danger line. If there is anything wrong about these fiz 
is the fault of Mr. Leech or of the North American Revie) 
Leech was director of the mint; the North American is, | 
monometallic and Republican. 

I have thus far argued the question on the monometallis' 
sumption that silver is and must remain mere token mone) 
sidiary coin relying upon a backing of gold for its value. 

This is an unwarranted assumption, however. 

I have a little doubt, very little, however, about the power °! 
the United States, conjointly with the other silver-using aud °' 
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metallic countries of the globe, being able to maintain the bullion 
parity of the two metals at a ratio of 16 to 1. I have no doubt 
whatsoever about our ability to do so at an increased ratio, 20 to 
1, that being, if anything, too high. 

Free coinage will not have so much effect on the bullion value of 
silver, because of the present increased demand, though much in 
that way, a8 because of the status of silver prospectively. I lay 
down the proposition that silver answers every end of money as 
wellas gold. As an ‘‘equivalent” of values it is the equal of gold. 
As a ‘‘measure of values” it is superior, because more stable and 
less liable to violent fluctuations of production. 

Mr. Leech says in the article in the North American, which I 
have already referred to: 

Time was when silver possessed the conditions necessary to fit it to serve as 
such a “measure” and “equivalent.” It does not possess them to-day. 

If it does not, and if, furthermore, its inadaptability to one or 
the other end has grown out of the nature of things, that is, if it 
has not been produced or brought about by legislation, by human 
interference, then the author has made a strong argument against 
any effort to cure the defect by repeal of legislation or counter hu- 
man interference. His own article, however, furnishes proof posi- 
tive that the so-called depreciation of silver has not been altogether, 
nor even mainly, the result of natural laws, but, on the contrary, is 
the direct resultof humaninterference. Iftheseries of total and par- 
tial demonetizations which have decreased the demand for and 
thereby depreciated the value of silver had taken place in the case 


of gold, does any one doubt but there would have resulted a great | 


depreciation of gold as an ‘‘equivalent?” 

Does any one doubt, that if all this legislation had had its genesis 
in Great Britain too long ago for one of my age to remember dis- 
tinctly, in Germany as far back as 1871, in the United States in 
1873, and if such a combination of the creditor nations and creditor 
classes had been consummated fifteen years ago and was being 
daily urged further now, does any one doubt that in 1893 the sub- 


ject of discussion with the American people would be ‘‘is gold fit | 


to serve for money,” is it or can it be made (which is the right 
statement) at once a ‘‘measure” and an “ equivalent?” 

Does any one believe that the demand for gold for plate, jewelry, 
gilding, ete., could possibly have kept the metal up to its present 
value, the great demand for it as money, its chief natural use, being 
thus curtailed? It must be remembered that, if coin is an ‘‘equiv- 
alent,” it is because of its intrinsic value. This intrinsic value is 
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due, as in all things, to its value in use, its capacity for being used 


for valuable purposes, its present and prospective use. 

It is peculiar capacity for use in subserving certain purposes 
which gives value, “intrinsic value.” If gold and silver were not 
limited in production, indestructible and yet malleable and infinite- 
ly divisible, capable of receiving and retaining stampage, not easy 
to rust, in a word not peculiarly adapted to use as money, neither 
would have ever been used as money and neither would, for other 
purposes solely, be so useful and hence would not have the intrinsic 
value, as mere metals, of either copper, nickel, or iron. 

What I have supposed as happening in the case of gold is actually 
what did happen in the case of silver. The history of the happen- 
ing, the how and when and the where of it, you all know. 

We know that in 1873, the year of silver demonetization by the 


United States, the value of the silver in a silver dollar was one dol- | 


lar and four mills. This wasafter England and Germany had done 


their worst, but before the United States had struck the fatal blow. | 


lo answer the purpose of a measure of value, especially with a 


view to deferred payments, the chief essential is stability of value ! 


in the measure itself. That means—taking a series of years—sta- 
bility of supply, relatively to the supply of otherthings. The meas- 
ure must be something which increases approximately at a pace 
with the average of commodities. 

Deductively reasoning you would naturally expect less fluctua- 
tion in the production of silver than in that of gold, because silver 
comes from deep mining, and is somewhat dependent upon steady 
industry, gold from surface findings, a matter chiefly of pure acci- 
dent; and historically and statistically you find just what you 
might have expected to be a fact. ¢ 

Lhand to the Clerk, to be printed in the RecorD two tables, 
marked A and B. 

_ Table A is a table of variations or fluctuations from year to year 
in the production of each metal from 1849 to 1891, inclusive. You 
will note that the greatest fluctuation in the production of silver 


from any one year to the year succeeding was in 1861, when it | 


increased 10 per cent. You will find gold decreasing one year 18 
per cent, increasing in other years by bounds of 16, 55, 63, even 96 
per cent, 

1 have said that a right “measure of value” metal ought to in- 
crease gradually. from year to year pari passu with population, 
trade, transportation, etc. Note from Table A that while silver 


has done just this thing with tolerable uniformity, gold has pos- 
\tively decreased in production during nineteen out of the forty-two 
years. You will also note that there is being less gold produced 
yearly now than there was yearly from 1852 to 1860, inclusively— 
the entire amount of gold produced in all the world’s mines in 1891 
being 125,000,000, and 

used in the arts. 


over half of this, as a matter of fact, being 




















Sut the monometallists say there is a new and different order of 
things now. ‘There is an unheard-of overproduction of silver.” 
Examine table B. 
TABLE A.—VWorld’s yield of gold and silver, with perce ntage of annual 
variation in supply. 
1 i S n V a 
Year I 4 
a 
Pek kahe cawaebeweseveseonscs 0 
Pd hdd donee dbebescbens eva ve 44 ( 9 ) 
Ditbihbennscadssedicuwencedieons és 4‘ } 
Pvntudd wk daskasioaws ] 9 4) 2 
Ds Ura badSabébwatdineactedeude lf l 4\ 0 
Dad sewwwennnecuweda ucgeeceues’ 12 41 0 
a i tae 135 4 0 
SEE hives ¢:bbcniccurnninnetee 6 eiwa garnived diniien L4 $1 0 
DI Kth deRhedkdusnd dndnean<ubieeenenedes 134 41 0 
Diwtsdeushons ; 41 0 
BM edaticces 1a 41 0 
2 l 41 0 
Oe oe 1: ‘ 45 10 
init hnchestedsbhtnssad.cnkung awaken 119 _ i6 2 
ee 119 40 6 
} 122 5 6 
126 ; 0 
127 2 0 
127 0 54 4 
126 4 57 6 
125 6 7 
123 2 64 5 
119 68 6 
113 ) 71 4 
112 1 75 6 
111 1 | 79 5 
111 0 & 1 
Lil 0 as ~ 
116 + 4 4 
120 + 3 97 4 
ll4 5 99 2 
Dt hdd a Mudennssucabetansdads adeewes 108 - 5 101 2 
3 } 104 — 4 106 | 5 
ag: 100 —4 | Lil | 5 
83 97 3 115 4 
OO Ra Sha oe eek 100 - 3 120 5 
Di ikhehedeubaebaseseenakiibinnes 106 | + 6 125 4 
G44 6 ScebAWAES eae end athe beeoten 106 +o | 130 | 4 
Diiimbesshes +ethbdbantvanudasedabes 106 + Oo | 136 5 
a ae A 110 + 4 146 7 
PRGA ccc a3 nic hic aiedods eanause tnd 120 +9 | 159 9 
BEM s Wetinnns ¢eéGekétddentewcrneeawe 120 0 174 9 
BO ed doe weddcnnccdevasdnes sousecceneses 25 | + 4 186 7 
TABLE B.—World’s production of gold and silver. 
Mean annual product.) Ratio of | Ratio of 
Period. ae —— 
Gold. Silver. (weight).! (value). 
Kilos. Kilos 
Pe cecancncenedascéscancustecese 8,510 311, 600 36. 6 11. 30 
DEES 040kekbedescnasnsbcacbascate 3, B40 299, 500 43.8 11.50 
inbuge vtecaedbaséiwdsneadean as 7,380 418, 900 56 11. 80 
Es G6 denmadecdescdestudsosacatex 8,520 | 422, 9 49.6 12. 25 
RR i ite chase shwdnn abdddaneuadnds 8, 50 393, GOO | 47.4 4 
EL oti diuhenn sikh gdb eiieemeiees 8, 770 36¢ 41.8 14. 50 
Se ccicndadcsdaddnauedweddgdnsd 9, 260 3 i. 4 15 
 cedis decduasdducdeasenascoveecs 10, 765 341, 900 31.8 14. 97 
DP ddiguugs Gilebenudbeuneeee cane 12, 820 3 t 27.7 15. 21 
Ene acs 6 ccatécoustaderecensocens 19, 080 4 200 22. 6 15. 08 
Eb tenwdeodssudcetPetadngebducs 24, 610 533, 145 21.7 14. 75 
DT bitehitks bendkeereenasedanees 20, 705 652, 710 31.5 | 14. 73 
DS 6 hint adeduseeedcededtcaneacan | 17, 790 | 879, 060 49.4 15. 09 
SINT: 2cscakdbucaceunekesateneease | 17,778 894, 150 50.3 15. 6 
DEOLS «accu ceasetedeueseuesssossunl 11, 445 540, 770 47.2 | 15, 51 
iso wutindlaauta ines nindarbuanicibentl 14, 216 460), 560 32.4 15. 80 
NN adecaaitiainteiiiiamnedenathnclamiaaiid 20, 289 596, 450 29.4 15. 75 
DREN i056 cn tecdeewankdmbdeleaieniees 54, 759 | 780, 415 14.3 LS. 83 
ISEB Jacbodne ognap eswetanteceuwen 193, 388 | 886, 115 4.4 15. 41 
Nel a | 201,750 | 904, 990 4.5 15. 29 
Sid Rhine nen con tiedescdwaaves | 185,057 | 1,101, 150 5.9 15. 41 
185,026 | 1,339, 085 0.9 Is 5 
173,904 | 1,969, 425 11.3 ] 8 
Bi ,| 14.0 17. 88 
13.3 17. 22 
13.7 17. 94 
7 15. 0 18. 40 
L280 15.2 18 
1881 16.3 18. 16 
1882 18. 6 18. 19 
WRvsneeccces 19.0 18. 64 
1884 18.2 18. 57 
Pip indesuban’sé dense cc cedbecoede 18,8 19. 41 
1886 18, 2 20. 78 
1887 18. 21.13 
1888 21.2 21.99 
PLD ib bindeteoureccetcsceosssus | 21.0 22. 09 
1890 23.1 19. 76 
1891 23. 6 | 20, 92 
June, 1893 (average) 18.6 30. 18 





ears inclusive, are Soetbeer’s; those 
irector of the Mint. 


Norge.—The figures for 1493-1962, both 
from 1882-1881 are from the reports of the 
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From it you will see that in 1891 there was by weight 23.6 times 
as much silver as gold produced from the world’s mines; and our 
friends, the enemy, say you can not have bimetallism with such a 
huge disproportion of production. 

(heir igucrance ig only equaled by their assumption of wisdom. 

Go back further with your dates on that table and you will see | 
that for three hundred years (from 1545 to 1840) the disproportion 
was greater than now. And this was when so-called “ evolution” 
had not produced a single gold bug. You will note, that in one 
twenty-years period, from 1581 to 1600, there was over fifty-six times 
as much silver produced as there was of gold. In the ten-year 
period, 1801-1810, the weight of silver produced was over fifty times 
that of gold; in the next decade over forty-seven times; and yet, 
during all that time, we had bimetallism at a less ratio than the 
present one. Note also, that when silver was demonetized in 1873 
there was no relative overproduction, nor did the production after 
that year exceed 16 of silver to 1 of gold until 1881. 

Note another thing in connection with the new proposed ratio of | 
20 to 1, viz, that the average comparative production from 1881 to 
1891, inclusive, has been less than 20 to 1, has been 18.6 ounces of 
silver to 1 ounce of gold. How afew plainfacts and figures dispose 
of asinine expert assumptions! Lhold inmy handa little pamphlet 
compiled by Mr. H. Emerson, of Germantown, Pa., in which he has 
collocated, from Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics, the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, and the Engineering and Mining Journal, some 
instructive tables of comparative statistics. As far as I have been 
able to verify them they are exact in every particular. I shall 
make a part of my remarks the portions of the pamphlet and the | 
tables under the respective headings: Fact one, fact two, fact 
three, and fact four. 

FACT ONE. 

The total production of silver between 1871 and 1892 relatively to gold is little 
more than half what it was during the three hundred years preceding the Cali- 
fornia gold discoveries. 


| te P 
Period, Years.| Gold. Ratio of 
| | 
| on oa 
| Kilos. Kilos. 
.427,900 | 146, 847, 000 
3, 727,966 | 63,764,534 
796, 200 38, 024, 000 
944, 800 53, 031, 700 
650, 360 67, 420, 000 | 
190. 000 4, 480, 000 


FACT TWO. 
taation of silvor supply between 1545 and 1892 has been less than that 


Annual production of silver. 
Kilos. 
200, 000 
500, 000 | 


Minimum, 1561-158 
Maximum, 1891... 
Tre rease, 15 fold. 


Kilos. 
Minimum, 156 6, 840 
Maximum, 1853 234, 000 





é4 fold. 


Increase, 
interval Kilos, 
Ls40 
260 


Ten-year 
1831 
1851 

Increase, 10 f 
In dol rs In 


FACT 
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Four-year interval: 


Amount 
Increase, 5.8 fold. 
Sudden fluctuations in silver have not occurred in the last three hur 
Ten-year interval: 

1801-1810... 

1821-1830 
Decrease to one-half. 
In dollars, decrease, $19,117,600, 


Four-year interval; 


Increase 
Increase, 1.4 fold. 

At a ten years’ interval, 1881-1891, the increase of silver was $80,00( 
increase in gold 1841-50 to 1853, was $122,000,000, or one-half more in doll 
At a four years’ interval, 1887-1801, increase of silver $49,000,000, a1 

1849-1853, $128,000,000, almost three times as much, and for aon: 
)889-1890, increase of silver is $15,000,000, while 1851-1852 shows a gold i 


| $55,000,000. 


Whether, therefore, we take intervals of time long or short, remote « 
or whether we consider percentages, or absolute amounts, or value in dk 
production of silver has been incomparably less fluctuating chan that of ¢ 

FACT THREE, 

The added stock of silver since 1872 (twenty years) to the total world's 
of both metals to the world’s money has been neither absolutely nor pro 
ately as large as the added stock of gold to the previous world’s supply 


| metals in the twenty years 1850-1870. 


Total amount of gold and silver mined, in million dollars. 


Gold. Silver 


6, 000 


Increase through gold te previous supply of gold and silver, 2 


UNPARALLELED PROSPERITY. 


1492-1872 


| 1873- 


Increase through silver to previons supply of gold and silver, 19 | 


| crease through gold and silver to previous supply, 27 per cent. 


Stock of precious metals in the world.* 


Gold. 


$2, 535, 000, 000 


6, 175, GOO, 000 | 


Percentage of increase: Gold, 142 per cent; silver, 24 pet 
*Mulhall, page 306. 


cent. 


FOUR. 


The annual inereaso of gold end silver since 1860 has not been as great as the annual increase of population, of commerce, of railroads, of cotton, of 
iron in the United States for the same period. 


1840. 


Gold and silver (world’s supply) . 
Population 
Railroad mileage 
Leading railroads of the United States: 
Mileage ..... 
Freight movement 
Passenger movement 
Banking power 
Grain product............. Sececesccerce bushels 
Cotten... cccccccccces --pounds 
Pig iron 2 
* First period. 
The: table published under the head of fact four is copesielty im- 
pans, as showing the danger of relying on one metal only when 

oth put together de not keep pace with the world’s growth in 
population, nor transportation, nor banking power, nor grain, nor 
cotton, nor pig iren. 

Assertions that silver fluctuated violently and is depreciating 
rapidly from natural causes grow out of the fact that the assertors 
have reference to the price of silver in gold. 

But in addition to the fact that necessarily silver does not fluc- 
tuate any more in term of gold than gold does in terms of silver, 


1860. 
| 


$311, 000, 000 
62, 600, 000 
166, 702 


$167, 000, 000 
31, 400, 000 


63, 477 
4, 938, 000, 000 
6, 421, 000, 000 


O00, COO FOO UL so cicescamsdsemas! 
, 732, 000, 000 | 


lemccoeccacescees| $5,150, 000, 000 


3, 629, 000, 000 | 
9, 200, 000 





t Second period. 


it is a fact that the price of all commodities, as expressed 
amount of silver bullion for which they would at given ti) 
change, has varied less than their price, as expressed in the 2! 
of gold bullion for which they would exchange. 
Here isa table compiled by Mr. Sauerbeck,the eminent statist 
giving in one column the average price for each year of forty-"\' 
principal articles of ecommerce in the London market, and in (6 
second column the average price of silver for each year 1871-!>-, 
inclusive. 


It shows that the price of silver as expressed in gold has bee? 
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até vdily going down, | 1 al t t the pi ces of the Lorty-live arti 
18 expressed in terms of gold, have been steadily going down 

ime, and almost, if not quite, at the same pace with silver. 

10ws the compara ‘ ty of value of the two metals as 
pared with the value of com lities, and also demonstrates an 
ciation of gold rradual, grow r, and constant, everything 


ich Means that 


ything, which 


I 
more and more difficu 


lt 
f service oO} products 

ind more products must be the given amount of 
If the use of silver as money is sti rther curtailed and the de- 

mand on gold to perform that funet mn still further increased, this 

ement will of course be acceler d al its already grin 

fects accentuated. 

Mr. Sauer bec I? 


Index numbers 
of 45 principal 


commodities. 


Lo BDU prut 
ppreciat 
price of wheat on record; lowest prices of stocks since 1884, 

nd July, lowest price of wool in it 


d v 7 
© of Siiver on recor’ 


md 1270 there was : rise in the value of commodities, and 
period silver was at a slight premium compared with gold. 
more eminent statistician, Mr. Soetbeer, has pub! 
ble of comparative gold prices of silver bullion an 
red and fourteen articles in the free port of Hamburg 


to the same conclusion and demonstrating the 


his table in the RECORD as a part 


And yet in the face of facts and figures like these gentlemen will 
continue parrot-like to repeat the stereotyped cry taught them by 
the money-lenders, that bimetallism would lead toa silver standard 
and the ‘‘ dishonest silver dollar.” 


n the first place it would not lead to the single silver standard, | 4,,, 
and in the second place, if it did, the doilar reached would not be | stantly 
as dishonest as the gold dollar, which is now the measure of value, | he - ier 
But our opponents say, the general fall in prices and the universal | T*)°0 PD 
ea és er. ee Cees a ’ : , | in this country. 
depression which set in in 1875 and still continues is due toimproved | they have done 
processes cheapening production, and not to the appreciation of | great bedy of th 
gold, the en ger 
Phat this is in many things to a great extent, and in all things and We Roped 
partially, true, I do not doubt. without having 
Listen to the voice of the celebrated monetary commission of Great | appears to be tix 
Britain, tweive illustrious men, one-half gold standard and one-half Seed te the ec the! ; 
double stamd: advocates. Thev ~nimonaly re tase fi rme are altogether sincere in assuming t 
= tamdard advocates. They unanimously report as follows: ffactanting, and they join in the chor 
We are of the opinion that the true explanation of the phenomena which we | them it is as ifthe earth stood still and 
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I also quote from the same work, as bearing on the general effect 
of the monometallie policy, beginning on page 64, as follows: 


The mines are adding nothing at present to the stock of gold for money purposes. 
Its consumption, as well as that of silver,in the arts and manufactures is very 
great and rapidly increasing. It is now three times as great as it was twenty 
years ago, four times as great as it was thirty years ago. On the other hand the 
production of gold is steadily falling off. From 1856 to 1860, the annual production 
of gold was 137 millions; in 1879, 107 millions; in 1888, 94 millions. Itis estimated 
that the annual consumption of gold in the arts is steadily increasing; so it is to 
be expected that in a short time, taking the last twenty years as a guide, the con- 
sumption of gold will be greater every year than its production. ‘This, together 
with the wear and loss of coin, will draw upon the present stock of money gold, 
and draw upon it largely; and yet, in the face of these facts, known to all who 
have given the subject study, we have classes in the community who want gold 
alone to be the measure or denominator of values. 

If this movement were to be carried out, how would it operate on the yarious 
classes in society! In the first place it would increase the relative wealth of cer- 
tain classes, and diminish the relative wealth of other classes, with no correspond- 
ing merit in the one class or demerit in the other. All whose aay consists in 
credits and moneys, all whose incomes are fixed annuities and Government sala- 
ries, and salaries not readily adjusted to the changed conditions, all these would 
gain directly by the general adoption of gold monometallism. What they gain 
others would lose. All prices would fall, all property would be bought and sold 
at lower figures; and all who own such property, all producers, would have to do 
with leas than before. All indebtedness would be increased. Enterprising busi- 
ness men who had borrowed a part of the capital they used, would crippled. 
The farmer still having payments to make on his home would be weighted. The 
same number of dollars having in all cases to be paid, and those dollars having 
increased in value, the debtor would have to pay more, and the creditor would re- 
ceive more value than he loaned or sold. And yet we have classes in society that 
are laboring in season and out of season to establish monometallism. But this 
form of insidious and unjust redistribution of wealth is not all we have to look out 
for. Our monometallists are quite concerned for the poor laboring men. They 
say, if we get too much silver—and we are always right on the eve of getting too 
much—prices will go up, and wages will not buy as much, greatly to the disad- 
vantage of laborers. Usually, however, pretty soon after prices go up, wages rise, 
and laborers are quite sure to have all the work they cando. A deal of un- 
necessary alarm is shown about the high prices work-people may have to pay. 
One would suppose that a little of this alarm might be reserved for the contingency 
of loss of unployment and lower wages under the crushing a of constantly 
increasing scarcity and dearness of the gold dollar. But this is precisely the side 
of the shield that our Argus-eyed monometallists never see. 

Under advancing monometallism, if the movement can not be arrested, money 
must become constantly dearer and prices constantly lower; with what results? 
With a steary discouragement to business. When prices are falling business is 
always dull. Buyers hold off, and the competition of unsuccessful sellers sinks 
prices even lower than would be indicated by the reduced volume of money. As 
purchases made on falling prices are always small and consumption economical, 
production has necessarily to be limited, and there is a constantly diminishin 
demand for labor. Workingmen are thrown out of employment or have to wor 
on reduced time or sient wages, 80 that, even on falling prices, laborers are 
worse off than they were before. Under pro sive gold monometallism, with 
the lessening supply of gold all consumed in the arts, with the wastage and loss 
in coin going atoadily on, and the stock on hand absolutely diminishing, this de- 
pression of business is not merely a temporary thing; it must continue from year 
to year with the effect of casting down the great middle class relatively lower 
and lower, and sinking employés to the borders of beggary and slavery. Mon- 
ometallists never discuss these permanent features of their system; they merely 
refer in a partial way to what can only be immediate and temporary results, re- 
lying, like advocates, on the safe mental inertia of those they mean to influence. 


The gentleman from Maryland (Mr, RAYNER], wrapped ina cloak 
of monometallic self-sufficiency, went further still and positively 
denied that the depreciation of silver had been caused by demoneti- 
zation, denied that demonetization had any effect on the price of 
silver, and as an inference from that position denied that remoneti- 
zation would have any effect. 

Refer to tables and prices of silver. 

But no reference to statistics ought to be necessary. The gentle- 
man is old enough to remember that in 1890 the prospect alone of 
a free coinage bill becoming law in the United States sent silver 
up 20 cents on the London market (from 43.625 pence to 54.625 
pence). 

He is also old enough to remember that two months ago, in June 
last, merely closing the mints of India to private account caused 
silver to decline in one day nearly 10 cents (from 77 to 68} cents) 
and caused a fall before the decline ended of nearly 20 cents. ‘None 
so blind as those who will not see.” 

The greatest curiosity in the way of an argument came from the 
lips of the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Cooper]. He said, “ that 
as a lawyer he had learned the value of expert testimony and that 
all the ‘experts,’ the ‘ financiers,’ were opposed to free coinage and 
wanted unconditional repeal.” 

Ican tell the gentleman two things; first, that though courts 
avail themselves of expert testimony, a man is not called to testify 
in his own behalf as an expert; he might be too expert. Second, 
that the world, with its finances, commerce, and religion, would 
have gone to the “demnition bowwows” long ago, had it been 
gaided br experts and their biases, 

When Adam Smith created the science of political economy he 
found in existenée the so-called “‘ mercantile theory ” of trade and 
finance, It was held by all traders, bankers, and experts. Not a 
merchant belonging to a London guild but laughed at the Scottish 

wrofessor. They did not answer him, but laughed at and ignored 
1im. And for many years the world imitated them, for surely “‘ the 
trade ” knew “ business” better than anyone else. 

When Andrew Jacksen and Thomas H. Benton reformed the 
finances of this country and emancipated the people from the Na- 
tional Bank thralldom, they found not only the United States Bank, but 
successful bankers everywhere and all the commercial classes in all 
the large cities, everybody, in short, except the “common people” 
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(who, if the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PATTERSON] is to bo 
believed, ‘‘do not understand these things”), against them. 

Leading statesmen of “ national reputations,” also of every party, 
including Clay,Calhoun, and Webster, and the ‘‘ Metropolitan press,” 
with scarcely an exception, were against them, because forsooth 
they thought too “‘surely the experts know.” 

But the horse sense of “Old Hickory” and the plain comm 
sense of the ‘common people” triumphed and to-day there is n 
a reader in the United States fool enough to say they did not triump! 
deservedly. 

Later on when we wanted to reform the tariff all the “ expe 
in that line cried out against it. 

Again for a season they fooled the people. 

But we are here now with the power and the will to do just w] 
the experts don’t want done. 

And the ultimate effect of our doing it will justify its ha 
been done. 

When Luther came, theological ‘‘experts” wereagainst him; w 
Christ came, theological “experts” crucified him. 

The expert intellect runs now and has always run in gro 
the ‘‘ present status,” whatever it is, having been long studied a 
being intimately understood by the “expert,” and his mind hay 
become molded to the clay he works in, is precious to him. 

Of all forms of government, the most ridiculous ‘and unfortunate 
would be “a government of financiers by financiers,” which would 
also be a government ‘for financiers.” The bourgeoisie unde 
stands its own interest with a view to the immediate future. All 
history shows that beyond that it is incompetent. 

What is the condition confronting us? First, scarcity of money 
in actual use. How do gentlemen propose to remedy it? Make it 
scarcer. 

Second. A divergence constantly widening between the two 
metals. How do gentlemen propose to remedy it? Make it still 
greater by increasing the demand for that one whose price is already 
too high and by lessening the demand for that one whose pric: 
too low. 

That is ‘‘ expert” statesmanship! 

There is no lack of confidence among the people of the Union in 
any form of its currency. 

Lack of confidence in currency makes it go out and get about, 
each man getting something in exchange for it as soon as he can 

People do not Seaeh things which they fear will become value- 
less. The trouble is lack of confidence in investments. 

And this has come about because men see nothing in which they 
can put their money which has not been falling in price with more 
or less constancy for twenty years and which does not threaten to 
continue indefinitely to fall. Men do not like to buy on a falling 
market, 

And what, in turn, has produced this? 

For twenty years the world has been madly and uselessly endeav- 
oring to gét on a gold basis, thereby making gold more and more 

valuable and other things, as expressed in terms of gold—the o 
metal recognized as real money—cheaper and cheaper. 

And now we are requested not to throw our great power anil in- 
fluence abreast the current to try to stem and check it, but to accel 
erate the movement! 

I will not join the ‘‘expert” movement of still further grinding 
the masses, robbing the debtors, and depreciating the agricultural 
produce of my country. 

Coin both gold and silver, or else deprive both of governm: 
aid. As I havesaid, they would both passas money, only by w 
and not tale. Of course nobody is seriously in favor of having 
coinage laws. 

Coinage is convenient if all can have access to it, if govem 
will confine itself to its legitimate functions, which are to d: 
the weight, the fineness, the ratio, and the device. 

But when Government goes farther and attempts to restri: 
supply of coin, it takes from money its most desirable qualit 
attribute—its elasticity; and moreover depreciates the inti 
value of the bullion whose coinage is restricted. The gent| 
from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] said that the volume of money mak 
difference—that nations are not prosperous in proportion to | 
volume of money. 

If he had used the word currency instead of money I shoul: 
agreed with him. 

But the proposition as laid down by him is absurd. Real mone 
gold and silver, have intrinsic value, and a country is riche! 
more prosperous for every ounce of gold and silver it has, as | 
for every additional pound of iron or bushel of wheat. a 

Moreover, the richer a nation is the more money it will have. 1! 
it has no mines, it has valuable products and precious eneryies, 2! 
these will draw gold and silver. All that is needful is that Gover 
ment should not hamper the operation by preventing coinage and 
use as coins. : 

The countries which have the most money, real money, are to-ca) 
the most prosperous, and those which have the least are the least 
prosperous. - 

In interrogating the gentleman from Ohio the other day, I did 
not use the word currency, as the RECORD makes me do, but money. 











1893. 
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In support of the drift of my question then and of my assertion | 
now, L insert the following names of countries and amounts per | 
head of money and paper currently redeemable in money, é. ¢., on 


nd at any hour. 


demal 
In the order of greatest volume. 

FraMCe. «- +22 eee err e arcsec eer ee een ecen eer nnsscaenssenssanreensaacseseeseees $40. 56 
VebletiRR MOUND 6 5 hn d0h6n05 065 caqvavcesccscecsnsiccseecccacksncnceens 28. 88 
Belgium ..--- eee eeeeeceneen cere necceceneereenccenceeasseesecenerecscesess 28.53 | 
Austr SILER de DS © $OASE RESON Lash anSr dencksecedauemmessaeeuasean 26.75 | 
United States... .scccccccccccccnccccecen cc cc ccc cnenccecneeecccrecccsceceecs 25.15 
Great Britaim...-.....++--seee--s- pets I. wensateteccaceguavdewensedechoeeve 18. 42 

I have dwelt upon the monetary prosperity of France. It has 


long been an axiom among men of information that Holland is the 
country of the world where prosperity among the common people 
is greatest, distribution of wealth most nearly even (except im 
France), and where the smallest percentage of people either hunger 
or shiver. 

In the order of least volume. 


(TRIMS. -cccccceces Sob cece ceccwes ec cceces ce ecceeces ceneesceeees seseeeeeseeoess $1.75 
Turkey ...--ccsce GES O00 cose ss Cees sc cceceesesccorececeteces Deevesseseeséoeses 2.88 | 
bD . ccvccecbboewe ade sscnecccssss bon sSb ccecececessoceseeseusecosccoseseses 3. 64 | 
JOR. d on cvcwnaeenesd beccnscccces seccosescccsscocccccoecescsqeceetsssseoesee 4.90 
in. cee NEE: nf ad in tdbascatths oeaanbe ets ans tka wed beeen imeedén 1.91 
ROSGIR .. ccccccasecccccccccsccccccccsccccccevesocccccccscccescsescccecesoese 6. 63 | 


Comment is needless. are from the World Almanac | 
for 1893, p. 142. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. HENDRIX] calls it “ gibber- 
ing idiocy,” “stark midsummer madness,” to believe what we be- 
lieve, viz, that the two metals can be maintained as money on a 
parity with each other at a ratio to be fixed by law, with due regard 
to intrinsic values. 

Did this gentleman, who says he was born in the West and left 
there, and who, in my opinion has been getting further and further 
away ever since, until now he thinks the western boundary of the 
United States is the Hudson River, did this gentleman believe that 
when he consented to run and be elected on a platform which 
asserted that this very thing could be done and promised that it 
should be? 

If not, he should be more charitable to us, who but stand where | 
he a short while since stood. If he did so believe, however, how 
can he suecessfully plead “not guilty” to the charge of obtaining 
a thing of value—to wit—an office, under false pretense? 

Now to address myself to this absurd proposition that the Sher- 
man bill, vicious, silly, as it is, is the cause of the present condition 
of things. 

The only undeniable fact and sound utterance in the speech of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. HENDRIX], is contained in 
these words, the italics are mine: 

I do not assert here that the Sherman purchase law is the cause of all the woe 
from which this country is suffering at this moment. No intelligent man talking 
to intelligent men would undertake to make an assertion of thal kind. ‘The Sher- 
man silver law was not responsible for the failure of that Federal bank in Aus- | 
tralia in January, 1893, nor for the tumble there of fourteen great banks, nor for | 
the rebounding force of the distress which has gone round the world since that | 
time like a bowlder bouncing down a mountain side. 

No; the wave of distress has encircled the globe. The Anglo-Saxon race has | 
overdone the business. It has gone on conquering and populating the far distant 
isles. 

See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, August 13, 1893, page 63.) 

The gentleman “gives away” the whole case now before the 
court, but he is right. I will not join him in the utterance: ‘‘ No in- 


The figures 








telligent man talking to intelligent men would make an assertion | 


of that kind.” The President ‘‘ makes an assertion of that kind” 
in his message, and I am not willing to deprive him of the quality 


of intelligence, nor am I willing to believe that the Congress of the | 


United States, to whom he addressed that message, are not a body 
of intelligent men.” 

This trouble has been brewing for long. The crash in Argentina, 
the Baring Brothers’ failure, the Bank of England on the verge of 
temporary suspension, and only saved by $15,000,000 of gold from 


silver-using France, the widespread wreck of Australian banks | 


and industries, all these things are current history. English cap- 


italists then found it necessary to draw in their business—to sell | 


their securities to get money for liquidation at home and in the 
colonies—ours among the first, and chiefly for obvious reason. 
Extensions could not be offered, securities must be protected and 
be taken, as they came over by millions, requiring the gold. 
Unfortunately just at that moment Austria-Hungary was trying 
to get $75,000,000 of gold forresumption. What condition did this 
unprecedented coincidence find us in? 
Why, we had been “ overdoingit,” like our Englishcousins. Boom 
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| Cleveland, Ohio, with » membership of over 


| 





| of Philadelphia, Pa., indor 


665 


To it all and more than it all, add that it found us sharing our 


part of the evils accruing from the slow pressure of a twenty-year 


| effort on the part of Western Europe, and partially on our part too, 


to do business on a still narrower cash basis by making gold the 
sole standard and measure of value. This had sapped our energies 
and left our financial constitution open to attack. 

I think the only wonder is that we have stood it so well. But 
we did stand it, until agricultural exports came to draw back our 
lost wealth. 

What did the Sherman bill have todo with all this ’—a bill under 
which 50 millions of paper certificates are issued in a country which 
collects and spends 500 millions a year? 

The Sherman bill had but one effect: It enabled the gold exporters 
to draw their gold from the Federal Treasury, instead of from the 
banks. It had to go, and I don’t see that it makes much ditterence 
to the country whether it was taken from the Treasury or from the 
banks. 

But I think the Treasurer ought to be armed with power to pro- 
tect the gold in the Treasury. 

Give him the power which the Bank of England has, of control- 
ling export movements by rate of exchange, or, better still, let him, 
like the Bank of France, pay out the metals half and half. My con- 


| stituents want the Sherman bill repealed, but they do not want its 


repeal used as a club in the hand of “financiers” to drive us to gold 
mononietallism. 

Its repeal is well enough, but more must be had. 

Do not listen to the siren voice of international bimetallism. Its 
voice is always raised when a free coinage bill is about to become 
law. Itis the voice of the Lorelei. We will have itintime. But 
we must first have national bimetallism. The South and West will 
never rest until we get it. 

Even the East, it seems to me, might see that the country can 
never have rest from the agitation of this question until the fune- 
tions of money—coequal money—have been restored to silver. It 
is the only thing which will prevent a worse panic than this—a 
world panic. 

On motion of Mr. BRYAN, the House then (at 11:40 p. m.) ad- 


| journed until 10 o’clock a. m. to-morrow. 


SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, August 23, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journalof yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. FAULKNER presented a petition of the West Virginia 
Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union, praying for the free coin- 
age of silver at a ratio of i6 to 1: which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. STEWART. 
lin Club of Clevelaz 


[ present resolutions ado 
nd, Ohio, and 


pted by the Frank- 
the Central Labor Union of 
17,000, and a mass 
meeting of ten or twelve thousand unemployed citizens of Cleve- 
land, remonstrating ageinst the unconditional repeal 
Sherman act and the issue of bonds, favoring the free and un- 


of the 


limited coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to!, and urging the 
passage of Senate bill No. 3, to supply the deficiency in the cur- 


rency, a bill introduced by myself «short time since. I move 
that the resolutions lie on the 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CAMERON presented a petition of sundry business men 
sing the resolutions of the Trades 
League of Philadelphia, praying for the repeal of the purchas- 
ing clause of the so-called Sherman silver law; which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Mr. POWER presented a petition of the Methodist Episcopal 


ie 






| Chureh of Montana, representing 2,340 members, praying for the 
repeal of the Geary Chinese exclusion law; which was referred 


townsevery where; inflated “ industrials,” overcapitalized and some- | 


times fictitious, doing business on a basis of 6 per cent money and 
currency and 94 per cent credit appliances; boasting of it even as 
an evidence of civilization, forgetful of the fact that credit and 
credit appliances are only necessary evils of commerce and civiliza- 
tion, and not things whose growth requires or should receive 
encouragement. Added to all this, it found us, owing to the opera- 


tion of the McKinley bill, which had made the cost of imports | 


greater and the price of exports less, with a balance of trade 
against us, requiring shipments of gold on our own account. 





to the Committee 
Mr. VOORHE 





yn Foreign Relations. 
3. I present the petition of John Overmy, 





who is the president of the Second National Bank of North Ver- 
non, Ind., and a very prominent citizen of that State. He peti- 
tions Congress to enact a law to levy a moderate tax on the 


average deposits of national banks, to be collected by the Treas- 
ury Department at Washington, for the purpose of providing a 
fund out of which the depositors in any national bank that may 
fail shall be paid in full any residue that may be due them, after 
exhausting all the assets of such bank, including the individual 
liability of the stockholders; and that the present tax on the 
circulation of national banks be repealed. I move that the peti- 
tion be printed as a document, and referred tc the Committee on 
Finance. 
The motion was agreed to. 
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| 

Mr. presented a petition of the Board of Trade of | 
Mankato, Minn., praying for the repeal of the silver-purchasing 
lled Sherman law; which was ordered to lie 


@ 80-C 
‘ hy e 
He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce 
Minn Minn., praying for the repeal of the law requiring 
the Government to purchase silver; which was ordered to lie on 
the tab! 


on ihe 
of 


apolis 


iC. 
TURPIE. I present sundry petitions from citizens of 
napolis, Ind, one praying for the establishment of the single 
gold standard, one praying for the unlimited coinage of both 
gold and silver, one praying for the free coinage of gold and 
silver at a ratio of 16 to 1, and one in the following language: 
We 
doliar 
tender 
dollar 
i move 
Fin 
The 


Ind 


and the paper dollar, that each and all three be legal 
and private and exchangeable one with the other, 


ilver dollar, 
debts put lic 


the 
iora 
for do 


that the petitions be referred to the Committee on 
nee 
motion was agreed to. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. VOORHEES introduced a bill (S. 663) for the benefit of 
Mrs. Anna C. Supplee, of Harrison, Ohio; which was read twice 
by its title, and, with the accompanying {papers, 
Con — ee on Patents. 

Mr. BUTLER introduced a bill (S. 664) for the relief of Agnes 
and Nt: irie “De Leon; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims, 

Ir. HUNTON introduced a bill (S. 665) making an appropria- 
tion for improving the public road in Alexandria County, State 
of Virginix, connecting 
Government bridg known as the Aqueduct bridge, Chain 
bri nd Long bridge, with the National Cemetery at Arling- 
ton, Va.; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accom- 

nying pipers, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs 
‘TON. In a bill that I introduced for similar pur- 
one I hold in my hand one of the names was printed 
ein eae the bill for the purpose of correcting the 


ive. ! 


a. 


3. 666) for the relief of Isaac Davenport and others, 
Virginia, was read twice 
tee on Claims, 

‘E introdueed a bill ( - 667) 

vhich was read twie » by 

: on Claims. 


for the relief of C. 


Bryan & its title, 
the Committe 

Ma. QS \LL 
W. Webb: which was read twice 
Committe» on Military Affairs. 

Mr. WHITE Louisiana introduced bill (S. 669) for 

elief of Catherine M. Pritchard, her heirs, administrators, 
ecutors, or assigns; which was read twice by 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also intreduced a bill (S. 670) for the relief of C, Augusta 
Urg which was read cuien by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims, 

[le ulso introduced a bill (S. 671) for the relief 
Br. which was read twice by its title, 
Con on Claims, 

He also introduced a bill (S. to authorize the Secretary of 
the Treasury to refund eertain moneys collected by the United 
States; which was read twice by its title, 

o >on Claims. 

eda bill S. 
é d: which was read twice by 
the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S 
Marcus W 
ian; wh was re 
miitee on Claims. 

He also introdue 
the ‘Treasury to r 
States: which wa 
mittee on Claims. 

Fie also introduced a bill (S. 676) for the relief of c 
ployés of the United States mint at New Orleans, Ta: 
read twice hy its title, 

he also 
Joseph } 


Fe 


by 


the 
exX- 


of 


thart: 


of Cora A. Di 
and referred to the 
nitt 


2 >) 


O72 


673) for the relief of 
its title, and referred to 


3; introaur 


674) for the relief of the estate of 
{ker 
1d twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 

da bill (S. 675) toauthorize the Secretary of 
fund certain moneys collected by the United 
sread twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 

ertain em- 
which was 


‘icholson Chambers, late a residentof the parish of East 

, in the State of Louisiana; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Fe also introduced a bill(S. 678) forthe improvement of South- 
west Pass, Mississippi River; which was read twice by its title, 
and re xd to the Committee on Commerce. 

Fe also introduced a bill (S. 679) to provide for the location 
and satis faction of outst 
and certificates of location, 


ferre 


under section 3 of the act approved 


and referred to the Committee on Claims. | 


nt vad a bill (S. 677) for 5 ralia nine : ; : oe 
introduced a bill (S. 677)for the relief of the heirs of | to the Senate I shall address it on Friday next, 
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| an act entitled ‘ 
the undersigned, want the denomination dollar represented by the gold | 
| to define, punish, and restrain ac 


June 2, 


| Committe 


| Evalyn N. 
referred to the | 


| by its title, and referred to the Cx 





by its title, and referred to | 


| act entitled ‘ 
the District of Columbia by way of the | 
| Office 


Avat 


185%: 
the Committ 

He also int 
of Iberia Pa 
States in 
was read 
Public Lands. 

Mr. PALMER introduced a bill (S. 681) granting a 
William Emerson; which was read twice by title, 
the accompanying p:pers, to the Commi 
sions. 


Mr. 


which was read twice its tit] 
on Public Lands 

oduci bill 

rish, La., the right, t 

and to certain lands in 

twice by its title, and ref 


and 1 


S. 680 ying toR 
and intsre 

11a 
‘rred to 


a 
4 


the Ci 


8 


> 
its 


referred 


WHITE of California introduced 
An act to protect trade 
awful restraints and monopolies,” approved July 2, 
sts, contracts, and co 
in restraint of trade and interstate commerce; whi 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on tl 

Mr. PEFFER (by request) introduced a bill 
hibit the sale of intoxicating liquors within the 
lumbia; which was read twice by its title, and r 
eon the District of Columbia 
PROCTOR introduced a bill (S. 684) for th: 
Van Vliet; which was read twice by its 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. MANDERSON (by request) introduced a | 
amend the general land law of March, 1891, by making « 
dian lands free to five-year homesteaders; which was r 
ymmittes on Indi n A 
duced a bill (S. 68' Oo 
An to ide the judicial dis! ict 
and to provide for the fees and compensati 
srs of the circuit and districts courts of the 
trict; which was read twice by its title, and refer: 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. TELLER introduced a bill (S. 687) for the 
legal representatives of A. C. Boone; which was r 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. BLACKBURN introduced a bill (S. 688) for th 
heodore R. Timby; which was read twice by its titl 
ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. HUNTON introduced a bill (S. 689) to a 


a bill (S. 
and comm 


unl 


Di 


er 


Mr. 


reli 


iil 
hil 


Mr. HANSBROUGH intr 


act div 
Dakota,” 
said judi 
ed LO | 
ae 
‘ad 


r 


uthoriz 


| Church and Potomac Riilway Company of Virginix to 


B. | 
. | 
and referred to | 


District of Columbi 
by its title, an 


line of road into and within the 
other purposes; which was read twice 


| to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


introduced a bill (S. 668) for the relief of William | 
y its title, and referred tothe | 


its title, and re- 


| the bill (S. 
| ask that 


Mr. VANCE introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 21 
relief of the aged and infirm colored people of the D 
Columbia; which was read twice by its title, and refer: 
Committee on Pensions. 

COINAGE OF SILVER. 

Mr. PASCO. I submit several amendments to be pi 
the amendment of the minority of the Committee on | 
570) discontinuing the purchase of silver 
the amendments may be read and lie on the 
be printed. 

The amendments were 


read and ordered to lie on 


| and to be printed, as follows: 


and referred to the | 


deceased, late of Franklin, in the State of Louis- | 


shall be appointed by the Pres side nt, 


Mrs. Mattie | 


| the half-dollar, the quart. aT 


| mine 





| 


rding military bounty Jand warrants | over from 


Amendments intended to be proposed by Mr. PASCO to the .n 
troduced by the minority of the Committee on Fimance to t 
discontinuing the purchase of silver bullion. 

Strike out section | and insert in lieu thereof the followtn: 
“That a commission, to becom; il of three citizens of the 
to ascertain and det 

the fair and just ratio between the ; 
trinsic values ef sil and gold, as basis for th future eoloa 
as herein fter provided, w hout dis ‘rimination against eith 
charge for coinage, so that the doll ar unit of coinage of both me 
of equal intrinsic value. And the said commission shall report 
retary of the Treasury the resuit reached by them ;: on a 
after the date hereinb fore shamed an i he shall thereupon fix an 
the weight of pure and standard silver to be cont: i 
dolly ae, 1d the dime author 
aid rey and the said coins so a 


ard and weight thus ! 


ose 
ern 
day of January n 


ver 


ized to 
this act, aceordi - 
viter coine stan 
| by the Secret y of the reas 

In sectton 2 strike « »second ‘* 
thereof the followime: “ s and weicht 
the provisions of the first section of this act."’ 

In.section 3 insert after ‘‘mavr,"’ in line 2, “from and after 
March, 189.” 


Mr. HILL. 


the 


in line 10, and {1 
fixed in acc 


of’ 


I desire simply to give notice that if 
atthe c 
morning busin ess, upon a subject abi 
ttle—the silver question. 
iF NATIONAL BANKS. 
yrning businessis through 


the routine 
senate has heard very | 
TRANSACTIONS 
Mr. STEWART. If them 
like to submit some remarks. 
Mr. PEFFER. There is at 
yesterday. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the 5 


of 
the S 


least one resolution which 


























Ps 





the resolution submitted by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
FER}.¢ yning over from : marr revious d y. 


t will be read. 
1. »Secretary read the r ol itior is bmitted vesterd x bi Mr. 
ER, as follows: 


That 





the Secretary of the Trea y be dire 1 io info the 





Whether 


andin what respect, the national banks, or 





+) s of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia are being now conducted 
ition of law. 


he 


1d. Whether said ban) | gr ae . ~ ymptl } 





mone 
Whether said bank ra ! ‘oe deman rates of inte 
r than those pro l } r >] 
I and bills. 
ie VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. ; 
Mr. HOAR. I move that the resolution be referred to 
Committee on Finance. 
ir. PEFFER. Is the motion to refer debatable? 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair so understands. 
. PEFFER. I hope the Senator ae Massacl 





*1) 


not insist upon a reference of the resoluti lt is a very im- 
portant matter, and we ought to have the int rmation imme- 
diately. 

The + Vaweee soe IDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the S nator won Massachusetts that the resolution of the Sen- 
itor from Kansas be refer ‘d to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, | once heard President Grant sy 
th ul ‘st subordinate 2a milit ur} officer could have is one 


who eae ysorders. Inatimeo! popular distress and panic 
it is utterdy impossible to get along without the greatest trouble 
and suffering if every man and organization charged with a pu 
lic function is compelled to drive everybody it has to deal with 
up to the strict letter of the law. 

[understand that the President of the United States appointed 
oller of the pearenty who had not been a banker, who had 
t been a speculator, who had not been a dealer in credits or 
exchanges of any kind. He took a man whom he believed, and 


believed on good evidence, wus a clear-headed, capable man, 


able to deal, with ener gy, force, impartiality, and hones sty, a 
any public subject upon ‘which his faculties should be turned, 
and to discharge any responsibility that should be co amitted to 
him. As to whether the President was right in his estimate of 
that gentleman I[ have, of course, no personal means of pronounc- 
ing an opinion, but I suppose the Senate thought he was right 
because they confirmed him. 

[understand he has not thought it best to bring everybody 
‘ight up to the rack whenever any national bank 





l x in t 1is co ntry 
has f: ile +d to comply with the strict and extreme letter of the 
ww in deuling with its customers, and has tried to get alo 
and have the communit 


yr 


“ye 


ties and business men supplied with credi 
as well as currency; and I think it would be well to wait a week 
or ten d veaapeey see what we are going to do about things in 
‘ral before we go to poking wae! that question too much. 

» Comptroller ‘of the Curre S acting under the direction 
and the constant supervision of an e ail gent leman fami 

! lately a member of this body, who is acting 
u lirection and constant control of the legally consti 
tuted President of the United States. I donot believe it is wel 
to pass this resolution just now. If the C cmamustiee on Finance 
look at it and by to-morrow morning or the next day say that it 
is not going to do any harm, or that there is not any more in- 
formation they want to ask at the same time, they will report 
it | back. 

‘VOORHEES. I think it would be much safer toh: 
the ‘cnaiie ion printed and referred to the Committee on 
lance; sO as to let ussee exactly what we are doing in these: 
cal times, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The Chair will state to the Senator 
from Indiana that the resolution has been printed. The motion 
of the Senator from Massachusetts is that it be referred to t 


1 ct 










} 
sil 


















he 

Committee on Finance. ‘Thatis the pending motion. 

Mr. V¢ ORHEES. That is the correct motion. 

- eh So gty May I ask that the resolution be read. 

Th. e VICE-PL RESI DENT. The resolution will be again read. 

The Secretary again read the resolution. 

} VOORHEES. Mr. President, I noted what the Senator 
from Massachusetts said in regard to the present Comptroller of 


i 
the Currency. I think ata time of great peril and difficulty 
that officer is giving the country evidence ot! signal abili 
Signal integrity, a ind that he can be most fully trusted in the 
discharge of his duties. : 

| trust that the’resolution may be referred to the Committee 
on Finance. It will not be buried there by any manner of means, 
but it will be examined. and we can then act more intel ligently 
and more safely than w e can by adopting it thi eee: 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, I know that we are all out of 
order in this ekanicn. 
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Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Yes, sir. 
Mr. KYLE. L have not, unless ¢ enied is ti 
Mr. eee eos isi 
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a t in< io 
l yD n l 1 oO 
ski i cu if i , 
bic to ti nce Co mitt fo Oo otbe! ) 
I i satis with due 1 ct t ntegrity o 
» de bh 3] on 4 _ 
n u ol \ i 
WV rm WwW G1ISCUSS rtDe } l } 
standis the rec r order, to suj piy to tl nation il 
Sul ions 1 ddi i n l ecu b « ial! 
benefit of the mars 10 p e \ mn e ) 
ited, and nh \ I ad \ ng 1 n 
reli 3¢ 1 asking v th t ) $ ‘ 
col CC l r to w is to neve ina id 
bel ent to » committ nd ‘ I ‘ 
th solution I ed f ral i > 
kindly suggested, the 1h 5 ve 
I am tir of del f pub f N P 
banks are public instit l I ‘ ‘ 
those I h t honor to n ‘ pre ned 
oastri ccoun b LLLY 
Mr. KYLE Mr. President, I hope ie Senate 
time refer » resolution to the Con { yn Finan 
j is not buried there, that the 1 ition will 
bac} dvi rsely by the majority of t ( nmitt 
I believe in the right of the Senate of the United 
fo nig tion from th y Cc i i ‘ f t 1e T ir} 
to 3 L [t l ri rht that ie Mm on o d 
cussion should 1 sive the same cou y id 
m t o1 e@ pu tof ti Secretury of the ur 
pal eceives. I noticed ther day that when 
fi om Mi = {h VEST] sp pon his measut 
bill, thi it the Seeretary of the Treisury was imme 
hand to f Seaci 1 gratuitously information for the | 
majority of the Committee on Finance 
[ claim now the right, as one of tho ho 
knowl t] ion of the nationad | 
1Llon ¢ 
Mz Louisian M I S 
menn b tuit y 
retail 
Mr. K n that $ ) 
of the n the Cx } 
Mr. V T ouisian : 
~ } rv of 1 S ey 
i ting for the informati i 
wr. KY Li -rivately ) 
Mr. WHITE of ] sian eS 1 
quest to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
not been responded to? 
Mr. KYLE. DoestheS to 


ho ge n by t retary of the Treasur: 
Mr. VE . If the Senntor from Louisiana will 
the communication from the Secretary of the Tre 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. KYLE] refer 
himself says, ‘‘referring to a conversation had wit] 
from Indiana.” There it is [exhibiting], showing t 
no written communication and no official demand 
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nance Committee or from the Senate for that letter. It grew 
out of a private conversation, as the Secretary himself says. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I was in search of light and knowledge 
that morning, and I went as chairman of the Committee on 
Finance, as a Senator from Indiana, and as an humble individ- 
ual, to aman who I thought, and still think, knows far more on 
these questions than I do, or than even does the Senator from 
Missouri, for whose ability I have great respect. I asked the 
Secretary of the Treasury in regard to the feasibility of coining 
at the rate of 20 to 1,and he stated to methe points of objection. 
I then requested to have them put in writing and sent me. 
That is the history of it. 

I have very great respect for the Senator from Missouri, for 
his bill, for his work, and for anything he does, but I wanted 
to know whether there were objections to the recoinage of the 
silver now in existence in this country, and, if so, what they 
were, and I asked the Secretary to tell me, and then asked him 
to put the information in shape so that I could use it publicly. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, I have no issue with the Senator 
fromjIndiana, and made no statement that there was any irregu- 
larity in regard to that communication. I referred to the re- 
mark of the Senator from Louisiana |Mr. WHITE], who asked the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. KyL&] if he meant to say that 
that communication did notcome from an application in writing? 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I do not think I said that. I beg 
the Senator’s pardon. I stated, or meant to state, that the infor- 
mation had been ‘‘ requested,’ and did not intend to use the 
words ‘‘in writing.” The statement of the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance entirely bears out what I said, and, in my 
judgment, makes it perfectly manifest that the application of 
the word ‘‘ gratuitous” to the Secretary of the Treasury in dis- 
charge of his great functions of sending a communication in an- 
swer to a request of the chairman of the Finance Committee of 
this body, whether verbally or in writing, is utterly unborne 
out by the facts and unjust. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, think the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury had a perfect right to send the letter in question to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Finance Committee of this body, 
and that it makes very little difference to anyone whether it was 
sent gratuitously or otherwise. He had a right to furnish that 
information to any Senator, either upon requestor otherwise. 
That is not the question, however, now before this body. 

The distinguished Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] has 
seen fit, in the discharge of his duty as a member of this body— 
entitled as much as any other member to full rights as a Senator 
here—to introduce a simple resolution of inquiry with reference 
to the public conduct of an officer of this Government. Such 
resolutions have been passed here time and time again upon the 
bare request or suggestion of a member of the Senate. 

Iam not here to make any accusations against the officer re- 
ferred to. I do not assume that he has violated the law. Pos- 
sibly there might have been no suggestion of the reference of 
this simple resolution to the Committee on Finance but for the 
fact that the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
HOAR] was understood to say that it was likely or probable that 
that officer might have in some slight or trivial respect violated 
the law of the land. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator will pardon me. I said nothing of 
the kind. I was speaking of the national banks, and said I did 
not believe they should be brought right up to the rack when 
they were doing the best they could, and I spoke of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency not being in a hurry to prod and drive 
them to the strict letter ofthelaw. I think he is, so far asI know, 
absolutely within his legal discretion and legalduty. I preceded 
what i said by stating that I understood that he was selected for 
his office under the belief, on the part of the President and the 
Senate, that he was a man of large common sense and not inter- 
ested in any of these institutions, as he was engaged in another 
profession. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I assume that the Comptroller of 
the Currency is bound by the law of the United States, and if 
it is his duty to prod the national banks, then he ought to per- 
form that duty. I do not know whether he has discharged his 
duty or not, but I assume that he has, and I assume that he can 
make a proper and respectful reply to the resolution of the Sena- 
tor from Kansas, 

I think a prineiple is involved here. It is not customary to 
refer to the Finance Committee resolutions asking for informa- 
tion, for the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] less 
than six months ago offered a resolution for information which 
would enable him to make some remarks upon the tarilf question, 
and the resolution was promptly psssed. How frequently have 
such resolutions been passed here upon the bare request, or even 
the bare suggestion, of the most humble member of this body? 

What is there in the resolution that it should be suppressed? 
What is there in the resolution which requires that it should be 
examined by the Finance Committee? I make no reflections 
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upon thatcommittee. I have the greatest respect for its di 
guished chairman and for each member of it. That is not 
question. The question simply is that we have before us » 
olution asking for information in reference to the dischar 
duty by an officer of the Government in reference to fin 
matters to which the eyes of the country are now directed 
think courtesy requires that we should allow the Senator 
Kansas to have the resolution passed in order that he may m 
such suggestions or remarks on the subject as may seem to 
proper. 

[ have heard no suggestion why the resolution should to 
the Finance Committee. I do not share in the opinion of the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. KYLE] that a reference would 
be the last we would hear of the resolution. If that be truce, it 
ought not to go to the committee; but I do not believe I 
simply say that similar resolutions have been passed heretofore 
upon a bare suggestion for information, and why make an « 
tion with the Senator from Kansas now? That is the question 
oe to the Senate. I think we ought to pass the resolution, 

think we ought to give an officer of the Government an oppor. 
tunity to vindicate himself, and I think he can give this infor. 
m ition quickly and there will be no trouble with regard to it, 
Therefore I think the resolution ought not to be referred to the 
Finance Committee. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Mr. President, a few days ago in a de- 
bate upon the bill to increase the issue of curreney by the na- 
tional banks to the extent of 10 per cent of their bonds and up 
to the par thereof, the question arose as to what was the course 
which had been pursued during this time of great findncia! di 
tress by the banks of the city of New York, and there seen 
be a difference of opinion and a lack of full knowledge in +! 
Senate upon that proposition. I think that since that deb 
the press of the country has somewhat relieved the Sen 
ignorance. Thereseems now to be no question but thatthe b 
of the city of New York, when checks of their depositors ar 
presented to them, decline to pay the currency upon such checks 
and demand of the depositor that for the check thus presented 
he shall receive a clearing-house certificate. That has 
frequently stated of late in the press of New York. 

I am not ready to say but that that course, which isa tech: 
violation of the law and for which there is perhaps no warr 
in the statutes, is probably justifiable under the present deplor- 
able conditions; but I do not agree with the Senator from ! 
sachusetts that it is well we should cover up from the knowledg 
of the people exactly what is the course thatis being pursed by 
the national banks of New York and elsewhere. If the existil 
facts justify such action outside of the pale of the law, the 
of the United States are intelligent and patriotic enough to 
preciate that that strain of the law is needed at this trying ' 

I have in my hand the Sun, which, it is said, ‘* shines f 
and rises daily in the city of New York, of date Monday, 

21, issued since the debate to which Lrefer, and I find th: 

article signed Matthew Marshall. I have no personal a: 

ance with him, but I understand that he is one of the | 
financial editors of the New York Sun, who every Mond:\) 
ing gives to the public an article on the monetary situ:t 
read from this article the following statement of the | 
they now exist in the city of New York: 

Notwithstanding the large arrivals of gold from Europe and the 
of their reserves, the banks ofthis city still refuse to pay their de} 
currency, and will do no more than certify checks as good through 
ing-house. Consequently currency can bo had in considerable amo 
by paying, as it is said, a premium upon it, which is now about 3 
but the transactions are reuliy sales of ciaims against the bank at 
discount. That is to say, the money which a depositor had to his 
a bank’s books a month, and which was then worth par, willnow | 
97 cents on the dollar, with the prospectof a still further depreciation 
depositors, therefore, instead of buying currency with their checks 
the checks themselves to their creditors, who pass them on in turn 
creditors, and thus anew kind of currency has been added to the mis 
ous varieties of it already in circulation. We had: 1, gold coin; 2, 
lars; 3, silver fractional coin; 4, gold certificates; 5. silver certi 
old legal tenders; 7, Sherman-act Treasury notes; 8. national-ba 
and now we have a ninth kind in certified bank checks. the issue 0 
on an extensive scale by the banks of the South and the West is 
as a means, in the absence of other money, for moving the crops to 
How grievously our whole currency system needs reorganization an 
this bare statement of its chaotic condition sufiiciently testifies, 
seem to have no financiers competent for the task. 

I quote further from this interesting article: 

The question is, how much longer our banks can, without bringin 
catastrophe, continue in their course of increasing the volume of civ 
house certificates and of denying to their depositors paymentinlawfu!! 
of their checks. Thus far depositors have been very patient, and ha' 
naturedly submitted to the enforced scaling down of their dues: 
can not be expected tosubmit to it forever. A bank that can not or W 
pay claims against it in the regular course of business is, by the dec!> 
our State courts, insolvent, and, if the bankruptact of 1867 were now 1! 

a refusal by a bank for forty days to pay checks on demand would be 4 
mission of bankruptcy. 


This extract from the article shows the situation inthe ity 
New York. There can be but little doubt about the truth 5.18 
as stated by this writer, but the exact facts as they ex's we 
called for by the resolution of the Senator from Kansas, whic 


f 
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| hope either by its immediate adoption by the Senate or its 
speedy report by the Committee on Finance, if it shall be thought 
pest to send it to that committee, will be procured for the use of 
the Senate. 

[do not take kindly to the suggestion of the Senator from 
Massachusetts that it is well for an officer of the Government 
of the United States to step outside of the law that creates the 
duty of his office. It may be that Gen. Grant said that a good 
subaltern officer is one who disobeys orders. [ have been taught, 
on the contrary, that the highest duty of a military sub.ltern is 
obedience to the order of his superior. Ithink one of the most 
unfortunate results that obtained during our war in the way of 
distress, of outrage, of riot, and rapine was when an officer in 
the northern part of Alabama, reaching a section of that State, 
said to his command that he proposed to close his eyes to their 
actions for two or three hours. 


| 


| do not believe in officers of the Government closing their | 
eves to that which is in violation of the law, either civil or mili- | 


tary. If they do so, it certainly should be done in such open 


manner es to challenge the criticism and, if the facts justify or | 
demand it, justify the support of the people of the United States. 


[do not see how any harm can come by a full exposé of the 
present condition, believing, 2s I do, that what has been done 
has been for the best. I hope the resolution of the Senator from 


Kansas will speedily pass, ani that we may obtain the informa- | 


tion called for by it. 
Mr. MCPHERSON. 


Mr. President, since I have been a mem- | 


ber of this body in all the mutations of party politics I have | 
never visited a Department of the Government and asked for in- 


formation upon any subject that it has not been promptly given 
me. 


With one single exception, to which the Senator from New | 


York has referred, I think [ have never offered a resolution in | 


this body calling for information from any of the Departments, | 


because of the fact that it was infinitely easier for me to obtain 
it by visiting the Department and simply preferring the request. 

Now, sir, the resolution offered by the Senator from Kansas 
evidently has at least one object. The desire for information is 


avery proper one, but the Senate has an organ in this body in | 


the person of its Finance Committee. It has been the universal 
practice of this body whenimportant matters of a financial char- 


acter came before it to refer the subject of the resolution to the | 


Finance Committee, and, ifmecessary, have the committee bring 
the officer of the Government, who has been criticised in the 
country, before the committee and investigate each and every 
matter involved in the criticism. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MCPHERSON. No, I do not yield to the Senator at this 
moment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
clines to yield. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Mr. President, as long as we have that 
organ constituted as it is, made up of both political parties, and 
composed of gentlemen representing every idea with respect to 
the bills and resolutions that may be now pending before this 
body, surely no Senator will for a moment believe that there 
would not be a fair and a proper investigation of the whole sub- 
ject and such a report made to this body as is proper for the com- 
mittee to make. 

Now, as to the alleged technical violationsoflaw. The people 
of this country arein a suffering condition. A condition of panic 
exists everywhere in this country because of wantof money. 
there has been a technical violation of law, the Committee on 
Finance will investigate it and report, and then the Senator 
from Kensas will make such criticism upon it as he pleases. 
But to arraign before the people of the country at this particu- 
lar time an officer of the Government charged with the great re- 
sponsibility of preventing a worse panic existing among the in- 
dustries of the people, and to do it in this manner, seems to me 
to be very unseemly. I do not think it is improper. 

The resolution should go to the Committee on Finance. I 
have no doubt the honorable chairman of that committee would 
immediately set about an investigation, and when the inves- 
tigation is made it will be reported. 
complain of any dilatoriness on the part of the Committee on 
Finance in reporting back to the Senate measures which have 
been submitted to it, either with one recommendation or an- 
other. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. 


The Senator from New Jersey de- 


No Senator has a right to | 


Mr. President, I think if we want this in- | 


If | 


vse 
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press it. I suggest that if we want the information the call for 
it had better go direct from the Senate. 
Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, I am aware that itis the 


eu 
tom of this body to pass any resolution asking for inform ition 
from a Department of the Government that any Senator may 
think he requires in the discharge of his public duty, but I sub- 


mit that there are exceptions to all rules. There comes a time, 
as it has come before, when patriotic duty would require non- 
action if action were to bring further distress upon the people 


of this country. There are some things, Mr. President, that we 
are bound to take note of. They are as public as if they were 
in the written law. For the third or fourth time during our 
present monetary system we have reached a period when the 
national banks of the country are powerless to furnish sutflicient 


currency to provide for the current business. 

Mr. President, itis not a newcase. The same thing occurred 
in 1873, 1877, and 1890, and now, in 1893, when it was impossible 
for the banks to literally comply with the law. They violated 
it by refusing to pay checks when presented, though the amount 
was On deposit. They issued clearing-house certificates by the 
millions, asthey are doing to-day. Theydiditopenly. TheSece- 
retary of the Treasury and the Comptroller of the Currency, 
whose sworn duty it is to enforce the law, may not have had of- 
ficial information of it; but they must know that the strict en- 
forcément of the law would close the doors of many of the best 
banks in the country. Such action would not only impair the 
usefulness of the banks, but would affect injuriously every com- 
mercial interest. Mr. President, never during the existence of 
the national banks has a period arrived half as threatening as 
the one which confronts us now. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator from Maryland allow me toask 
him a question? 

Mr. GORMAN. With great pleasure. 

Mr. HOAR. Suppose the Comptroller of the Currency shuts 
up the banks, will not the result be that everyone of them will 
have to be put into the hands of a receiver and nobody will get 
any money until the receiver pays it out? 

Mr. GORMAN. Why, Mr. President, the Senator states the 
law. He knows that is the law; and the mover of this resolu- 
tion, and every gentleman of intelligence in the United States, 
understands that that is the fact. There is not a man I know of 
outside of this Chamber, no matter what his views may be as to 
the remedy, who does not know that there is a technical viola- 
tion of the law, and that it is the patriotic duty of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to forbear and not add to the distress, but wait 
until we shall act and give relief. 

Now, Mr. President, heretofore on each of the occasions when 
there was such action as the banks are now tuking, there w 
but one remedy. There is but one remedy under the system of 
finances by which the country is operating. The banks are 
powerless to act except as they have done. No relief e has 
been given the country except through the ‘l'reisury Dep :rt- 
ment, which came to their relief by the sale of bonds and the 
deposit of the currency in the nitioni banks, or anticip ting 
the interest on the public debt, thus increasing the currency in 
circulation. That was the action on each of the occasions of 
congestion and panic during Gen. Grant’s Administration, and 
afterwards by the Senator from Ohio! Mr. SHERMAN] during the 
Hayes Administration. Whenhe was Secretary of the Treasury, 
he was criticised for placing hundreds of millions in the posses- 
sion of the national banks. 

Under Mr. Cleveland’s former Administration, Mr. Manning, 
Secretary of the Treasury, deposited sixty-odd millions within a 


is 


few months in the national banks, because the banks were then 
helpless as they are now. They could not then honor all de- 
mands. The relief given by the deposit of Government funds 


stayed the panic. But now Mr. Carlisle, the Secretary at the 
head of the Treasury Department, is powerless to give relief for 
the reason that the money is not in the Treasury and bonds can 
not be redeemed. You have left nothing there to redeem them 
with. No deposit can be made in the national banks, because the 
money is not in the Treasury. 

And now, Mr. President, by the action of this august body, by 
the passage of a resolution of inquiry so drawn that it would be 
understood by the country—and I take it it would be understood 


| by the Executive—to mean an expression of opinion by the Sen- 


formation it is rather important that the resolution be not re- | 


ferred to the Finance Committee. I think the course of the 


Finance Committee as shown in the last report which we had | 


manifest] 


i foreshadows what would be the fate of this resolution. 
We woul 


undoubtedly have a report from the Finance Com- 


tr 
ul 


ate that he mustenforce the law. To do this, without first hav- 
ing provided the Treasury with money to relieve this distress, 
means increasedembarrassment. Congress had better never have 
assembled than that such action should be taken. 

As I understand this matter, we hive met here not to :dd to 
the embarrassment of the people of the country. not to bring 
further distress upon financial institutions or to throw more | ibor 


Inittee to the effect that it is of the utmost importance we should | out of employment, but we have met for the purpose of giving re- 


ave this information, but owing to the existing condition of 


lief. In whatever form it comes, divided as we are on both sides 


«fairs and the necessity of inspiring confidence we ought not to | of the Chamber as to the details of the bill to be passed, [ do not 
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doubt (as I never have doubted the wisdom of any Congress) that | the same as every other member of this body? He has th 
we can rise above our own views, our own partisanship, sink it | rights to offer a resolution and have it passed. 
all in this hour of distress—a distress greater than any which has tlow long is it since a resolution of inquiry has been ref 
oecurred from 1861 until now. Mr. President, under such cir- | to a committee befor» being allowed to pass? I have not 
cumstances the rule of the Senate, the custom of the Senate, more | it in the last year an: a half that I have been here. The: 
binding than law, that every member shall have what informa- | I say to youit is not a question of patriotism. It is not 
tion from a Department he may deem necessary for his public | tion as to what should be done in this great hour of distre 
duty, ought, in my judgment, to be set aside in the interest of | is a simple, ordinary question of Senatorial courtesy; and | 
the common weal, heard no reason yet presented why the resolution of th 
Mr. President, I trust the resolution will be referred to the | tor from Kansas should not be passed. I do not agree wit 
Committee on Finance for its consideration. in his peculiar notions of finance. I do not belong to his 
Mr. HILL. I amas anxious, sir, as the Senator from Mary- | He has his own views upon these questions, but he has a ri 
land can possibly be to relieve the financial distress of this coun- | have any proper, legitimate informationspread upon the 1 
try. I will go with him as far as he will go in the effort to keep | of the Senate, and there can be no objection to it. 
out partisanship in thedispositionof the financialquestion. From | Mr. WASHBURN. Mr. President, I should like to ; 
the hour we first met in this body my efforts have been toward | Senator from New York a question before he sits down. 
bringing about a paaper solution of the question; and my efforts | posing that this resolution is passed and these inqui: 
have been just as zealous, just as earnest, as have been the efforts | made of the Secretary of the Treasury, and, in respo 
of the Senator from Maryland. My position upon this great | states to the Senate what every intelligent business man 
financial question has not been misunderstood. I spoke upon this | country knows to be the condition of things in the city o 
subject last February when [ thought I saw the danger coming | York, so far as the national banks are concerned, and sup 
tothe country. Idid not hear theeloquent voices of some other | the Secretary answers in the line of exact truth, what do 
gentlemen aiding me in that contest. Senator propose to do about it? What does he propos 
What is the precise question? Gentlemen do not understand | after that the Senate shall do? 
one another upon the other side of it. I thoughtI heard anin-| Mr. HILL. I have made no proposition as to what w 
timation that there had been something wrong somewhere. I! do. That is for theSenatorfrom Kansastosay. Inacting 
judged that much from the suggestion of the Senator from Mas- | his oath of office, he must be the judge of what it is his 
sachusetts. He disavowed any intention of saying that there | do under those circumstances. Possibly I shall do nothin 
had been any wrong anywhere. Then the Senator from Mary- | listen to the debate, as I have done mostof the time since | 
land steps forward and says, ‘‘Yes; there has been a violation of | been here, but the Senator from Kansas will have the ri 
the law, a conceded violation of the law, on the part of national | judge for himself what he will do. It is not for me to ju 
banks, winked at by officials.” That is the idea we get from his | him. 
remarks. I do not know whether that is true or not. I think, Mr. WASHBURN. It seems to me if the resolution is} 
whether it is true or not, it ought to be investigated. | and we receive the reply which is inevitable, that it will 
What do you want to refer to this committee? Is it acom- | tice to the Comptroller of the Currency to administer the 
mittee of investigation to investigate the acts of the Comptroller | erally and technically; the result of which will be to close 
of the Currency? No. For what purpose is the resolution to | every bank in the country and place it in the hands of a rec 
be referred? As I understand the Senator from Maryland, the That is a calamity which, itseems tome, we should look i 
only object of a reference to the committee is for the purpose of | to with greathesitation. I donot believe it is the duty of p 
notacting wpon it, forthe purpose of suppressing itin theinterest | ism, of party, or of good common sense to injectanything « 
of the public welfare. That seems to be the idea. There has | kind into the present deplorable condition. 
never been a cause so bad in the history of the country that its Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I desire to call the attent 
advocates have not always felt that they acted in the interest of | the author of the resolution and the Senate to its phras 
the public welfare. If it were a resolution merely calling for certain facts, | 
The resolution is a simple one. Whatis it? It simply asks | should be disposed to agree with the Senator from New 
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the Comptroller of the Curreney to give us certain information | [Mr. HILL] and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFE 
in his possession as to what has been done in his office, or by the | offered it; but a careful examination of the resolution \ 
national banksef the country, so far as he understands what has | that something more than that is involved and implied 
been done. The details of the resolution I do not propose to | resolution. For instance, take the first clause, which 1 
give. What is the objection toit? Is it a proposition to try the | follows; 
Comptrolier of the Currency? Is it a proposition to. arraign the Resowed, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to i 
national banks for a violation of their duty? No; it isa simple, | Senate 
ordinary,and proper resolution; and I say courtesy to the dis-| Icall especial attention to this— 
tinguished Senator from Kansas entitles the resolution to be First. Whether, and in what respect, the national banks, oran) 
passed here and now. What reason can there be given against it? | in the cities of Bosion, New York, and Philadelphia, are being 
The Senator from Maryland says there are great times in the | “¥eted in Violation of law. 
history of the country when we must rise above partisanship. I That ealls for no fact whatever; it calls simply for 
agree with him. Whathas thattodowith thisquestion? There | sion, an expression of opinion on the part of the Secretary 
are great times when we must be equal to the occasion. What | Treasury as to whether the banks in these three sev: 
has that to do with suppressing anordinary resolutionofinguiry? | are or are not being conducted according to law. The 
The resolution does not provide for the appointment of a com- | this first resolution, I respectfully submit, an implicatio 
mittee toinvestigate anybody. The resolution does not provide | that the banks are proceeding in violation of law; second 
for making charges against anybody. is an implication in the request of the Secretary of the 'T: 
Are you afraid of the facts? This very debate will cause in- | that that violation of law is being winked at or carried 0: 
qguiry into what has been done. This debate in the Senate of | the approval first, of the Secretary of the Treasury, «1 
the United States will direct attention to the question, and | ondly, with the approval of the Comptroller of the Curr 
every person will be apt to inquire to-morrow morning what has | implication which I do not think ought to be cast upon an, 
been done by national banks, and what has been done by the | lic officer by any simple resolution calling for informatio: 
Comptroller of the Currency, that the Senate of the United It is the privilege of the Senate, desiring information, it 
States dare not passa cma ordinary resolution of inguiry? | to me, to specify the facts in reference to which it is desiro 
What are you afraid of? Are we not trying to quiet the exist- | being advised, and then to call upon the Secretary of the 71 
ing panic? Is the panic to be quieted by such proceedings as | ury tofurnish the information. But to adopt aresolution « 
this’? Are resolutions calling for imformation to be suppressed, | upon the Secretary of the Treasury to state whether « 
put down, shelved, put into a committee and there pigeonholed? | banks are proceeding ‘‘in violstion of law,” is a resolu 
Can we not stand the light of day on this subject? Can not the | which I do not like to vote. a 
acts of our officials, whoever they may be—and I myself make no lam no defender, of course, of the Administration: it 
charges against them whatever—stand a simple inguiry? | defenders here; but I believe in the honesty and integ 
What will this.committee do? The Senatorfrom New Jersey | both the Secretary of the Treasury and the Comptroller: 
gays that the committee will look into the matter, and the fair | Currency. I believe the present Comptroller of the Cu: 
inference from his remarks is that if they find anything wrong | to be a veryable, dignified, and honest man, thoroughly c 
they will not report the resolution, but if they find everything | of conducting the businessof hisoffice. I believe he isear 
has been right, ‘hen they will report the resolution. Why can | and faithfully wrestling with the condition of the country t 
we not make thut inquiry now? | appeal to the Senators around | in his official capacity, and doing the best he knows how, 
this Chamber that there is no reasonable, tenable objection that | well as any man could. I should not like, therefore, so far 
is presented why the resolution should not be passed. Why | am individually concerned, to vote for the first clause 0: ‘" 
should not the distinguished Senator from Kansas be treated | resolution, which carries with it an implication of wrongéo'%s 
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fect. upon the part of the banks, and secondly, upon the part of | national banks, has not held them up to a strict 
tno Secretary Of the Treasury and the Comptroller of the Cur- | under the law. He does that upo is official respo i 
0 ' have no complaint to make if he h the best h 
; ‘t us see the second request. It is objectionable, also, | what harm is to result to the country if t Senate is in 
; not to the same degree as the first: officially of that fact? That is all t 
cae ' Whether said banks are paying depositors’ checks promptly in | suppose [ stated in the outset t tif there was al yp post 
ey or design to arraign the Comptroller of the Currency or the Sec- 
Mr. HILL. What ob ection is there to that? | retary of the Treasury I would be e st man on t floor to 
MI HELL of Oregon. I should think a resolution in | vote for such a resolution; but, as the Senat from New York 
; m would be infinitely better: Mr. HILL] has stated. itis the ordi Y. vy lution 
Whether the national banks or any of them, are paying deposit- | of inquiry f rn inf« rm ition: : nd if it shou 1 out that 
promptly, and in what kind of money | banks have been violating the law, if it should nut t they 
n we shall get the facts. are responsible for the pr nt condition of iirs, inst 
[ HILL. Is there any difficulty with the Secretary of the | Sherman act, if seems to me we could legislate more int 
treasury determining what is lawful money? gen’ ly if we knew that fact. 
Mr. MITC HELL of Oregon. The Senate ofthe United States i nake no ecusations against the national banks. Ih 
is just as capable as the Secretary of the Treasury of determin- | own individual opinion as to the ca ises of the troubles which 
it is lawful money and what is notlawful money. What | are aaah us; but I do not under 1d that these institution Oo 
we want to know is as to the kind of money which js being dealt hedged about |! peci yrotection + ivinity which would 
F out for those chec =~ | protect them against the inquiries which the Senator from Kan 
fr, HILL. Will the Senator allow me‘ | sas has very naturally made 
F M MITC ‘HELL of Oregon. Yes, sir. For one, I shall vote inst refe e the 3 tion t e 





Mr. HILL. When the Secretary tells us what kind of money | Committee on Finance. There is nothing for the committe ) 
is being paid out, he can describe it as lawful money or unlawful | investigate. The resolutions do not call for an investigation; 
,oney, or he can describe it in any way he pleases so that the | they simply call for information which the legislative depart 
Senate ¢ in tell. ment of the Government has a richt tohave.and without which 
-- MITCHELL of Oregon. I think that would be as objec- | possibly, it may not be able to saree intelligently. 
ti e as the part to which [ attract attention. Whatisthe| I suppose, from what [have heard, thatthe Comptroller of the 
hn } 









third request? Currency has done the best he could, and is doing the bes 

I Whether said banks, or any of them, are demanding rates of interest | CaN; the secretal y ol the lreasury has perhaps done th ) 
higher than those provided by law for the loan ofcmoney or in discounting | could under the circumstances: but I ave yet » un stand 
y aa | why any continge! , howe vr orave and serious may b , can 





There we again apply not for a fact, but for an opinion of the protect anybody f violating the law whe he ance of Q 








Secretary of the Treasury. The resolution ought, in my judg- | country is held to nahe ictobservance of it Chere is no justifie 
nent. if wedesire to be advised as to the facts, to read somethine : aes panch imnutati Tf thase inatitn } > , 
ment. 1f wedesire i& 2 a sed as ec tacts, to read something tion fou any such imputation f these 1 t ) | oO in 
like this: | the face of the Jaw, and arecontinu ng to doso fla intly and - 
| ¥ . , . . 

T What rates of interest said banks, or any of them, are demanding lently. this body ought to know it, and know it pro I lI 

for the loan of money or in discounting notes and bills. | der th: at tl ey may pply the proper re vy Al DI nt the 
We shall then be calling for a fact, not a conclusion; and it | repetition of the offense 

wo be for the Senate to determi 1e whe ther the kind of money | I would state one fact which comes within my own personal 






i t 
that is being maleee d in liquidation of checks is lawful money | knowledge. Imetagentlemanona train last night, who informed 













( £, | moe that, as president of a large manufacturi establishment 

| shall cheerfully vete for a resolution calling for the facts, at he had deposited in one of the banks of the city of New 
but [do think the resolution should be amended so as to leave | York a large amount of money, and had t:legraphed and writte: 
no implication at the outset of wrongdoing upon the part of the | to that bank to send him $5,000 of curr with which to pa 


Secretary of the Treasury and the Comptroller of the Currency. | his laborers on Saturday night. 
































Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, if I took the view of these} Mr. ALLISON. Anational bank: 
© resolutions which the Senator from Oregon e vidently takes, | Mr. BUTLER lam not prepared to say that it was anational 
= should certainly not vote for them; but as 1 understand the Eng- | bank—I do not know about that—but it was one of the ban f 
| nguage, [ can not, ae the life of me, understand how any | the city of Ne vy York. He said that that bank at first declined 
Senator or anybody else can d scover in the language of the reso- to do it but fin Li sent him $5,000 ir ‘u ency and ¢ red him 
3 the slightest purpos i reflect upon the Comptroller of | 14 per cent for sending him his own money I said te this gen 
Currency or the Secretary of the Treasury. They are reso- | tleman, ‘‘ You certainly did not pay it ‘*Why,” said he, ‘'] 
is couched in the usual language, purely and simply of in- | was obliged to pay it.” ‘To pay 14 per cent fo ring you 
quiry. | your vce ap all ‘Yes, sir.” That is one instance is has 
. MITCHELL of Oregon. I beg pardon. If the Senator | been stated 1 yme Senator, I b lieve th , check on a m 3 
from South Carolina will allow me, I donot think he can point to | own deposit has to be discounted at er cent. 
asingle resolution ever proposed, much less adopted, by the} Ihave heard a great deal about th it of econftid in 
Senate of the United States, in which the head of any Depart- | country, brought about by the Sherman act. The Sherman act 
ment was called upon to say to the Senate whether a certain law | had about as much to do with that want of confidence asa pebb 
was being violated or not. in a mill p md ts is to do wi th stirring f water It is ! 
. BUTLER. The resolution does not ask him whether he | we are all misinformed, a want of honesty—an may as well 
B is\ plating the law. The first clause says: | Spe ak plainly ind the sooner the country finds out the bott 
W her and in What respect the national banks, or any of them, in the | it will be f rr every body 
m cities of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia are being now conducted in There are a g¢ ood many things, perhaps, which might said 
ge , | in this connection, but I shall defer,and shall content myself wit! 
: that the Comptroller of the Currency is violating the law; | saying and repeating substantially what hus fallen from the S 
f not that the Secretary of the Treasury is violating the law; but | ator from New York—that this is an ordinary resolution of 
s Wether, from his official position, he can inform the legislative | quiry submitted by a Senator upon this floor, we must assume in 
— department of the Government that any of these banks is con- good faith, for the purpose of procuring information to enlight 











ducting its business in violation of law. I can not understand | the legislative mind. 

what | harm or injury is to result to anybody from that informa- Mr. HARRIS. ‘Will the Senator allow me to ask him a qu 

tion, On the contrary, I do understand why very great good | tion? 

may result. | Mr. BUTLER. Certainly. 

», ve Senator from Minnesota [Mr. WASHBURN] informs us Mr. HARRIS. Task th e Senator if he is sure that this is the 

‘hit everybody knows the national banks have vio lated and are ordine ry re solt ition of inguiry? In view of the criticisms m 

vio atin, g the law. Well, if everybody knows it, what harm can | by the Senator from Oregon |Mr. MIrcHeL the first inquiry 

result if the Senate should be informed officially of that fact? is, have ce rain banks executed the law in the performance 0 
. W ASHBU RN. Harmed in what respect? their duty ‘hat is an inquiry for a legal conclusion. 

Ir. BUTLER. If it is such a grave matter—if we are right I think iin 3 resolution ought to be modified in form. I have 
on th ‘6 verge of a precipice—if there is an abyss just in front of | no objection to inquiry being made of the Treasury Departmen 
us, and we are in danger of going over th: it precipice by the pub- | for any fact within its keeping, but why should we ask that De 
licat ion of this information, we can consider it in executive ses- partment for a legal conclusion? Let the Senator from Kansas 
= modify his resolution. asking for any number of facts he wants, 

Bi ut the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] has informed | and I will go with the Senator from South Carolina to enable 
Us that the Comptroller of the Currency has not prodded the | him to obtain them; but why should we make the inquiry of that 
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Department? 
lution ought to be 
ernment, the Attorney-General. Therefore, I donot think it is 
quite the ordinary resolution of inquiry. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, that is a criticism of the lan- 
guage of the resolution in which, of course, the Senator from 
Tennessee may indulge. I take adifferent view. I think this is 
simply a resolution of inquiry addressed to the proper officer of 
the Government. If legal conclusions are requested, that officer 
can very easily refer the resolution to the Attorney-General for his 
judiciil opinion as to whether the banks have violated the law; 
but the reply of the Attorney-General, I think, to an inquiry of 
that kind would be, ‘‘I have no information upon which to base 
a judgment and, therefore, I am unable to answer the inquiry.” 

[um not at all particular about the phraseology of the resolu- 
tion, but, I submit, in common fairness not only to the Senator 
from Kansas, but to this whole body, that the resolutions ought 
to be passed, and the information, if possible, ought to be fur- 
nishec to the Senate. 

My experience in resolutions of inquiry has been, in days gone 
by, that the executive officers send to the Senate just such in- 
form:tion as they please, and we have no means of compelling 
them, which I have yet discovered, to disclose facts which they 
choose to conceal. I do not mean to say or intimate that this 
official would do that, but I do say that within my knowledge 
it has been done in the past. I take it if the Comptroller 
of the Currency or the Secretary of the Treasury should con- 
clude that the information would be incompatible with the pub- 
licinterests—I believe thatis the stereoty ped phrase—the chances 
are that he would decline to give it, and perhaps give the rea- 
sons for his refusal. 

Mr. FRYE. That phraseology is never used with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not say it ever has been done. 

Mr. HOAR. I merely wish to suggest to the Senator from 
South Carolina, as he will recollect in a moment, that we donot 
put that phrase into any request, except requests made of the 
President. 

Mr. BUTLER. I understand that that phraseology is only 
used in requests sent to the President, and sometimes in requests 
to the Secretary of State in reference to matters relating to for- 
eign governments. But the Secretary of the Treasury will send 
If he gives it all, so much 


just such information as he pleases. 
the better. 


I have not been able, however, to share with other Senators 
in the belief that we are on the eve of such a great and solemn 
crisis, as the expression is, that this body may not be informed 
of u public fact with which it may have to deal. 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President, when the resolution came up 
this morning it occurred to me that possibly it ought to be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, and I believe that I made 
a remark of that kind in the hearing of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. HoAR]. I do not see, however, that there is any 
probability whatever that any information will be given by the 
Secretary of the Treasury or the Comptroller of the Currency 
which will disturb public affairs, because I am not one of those 
who believe that there is any information to be given which 
would do so. 

I believe, in the first place, that the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Comptroller of the Currency will state the exact facts, 
and all of them, for that matter, and that when they are all 
stated nobody will be hurt, in my judgment. 

Mr.COCKRELL. Would it not inspire confidence on the part 
of bank depositors ? 

Mr. CULLOM. 
as I have indicated, and it is found that the banks of the countr 
and the business of the country have been going on in a legiti- 
mate, lawful way, instead of doing injury, the information will 
do good. 

Whatever difficulty may have existed in New York, in Boston, 
and in Philadelphia as to the manner of doing business by the 
banks of those three great cities, I desire to say in behalf of the 
banks in my own State, I believe in the whole West, and in the 
great city of Chicago particularly, there has not been an hour 
at any time during this panic, as it is called, when, if a man had 
the money. in a bank and presented his check, he could not get 
the money for.it,.and that is the case to-day. 

While [ am not disposed to criticise the action of the New 
York and other Eastern banks upon the question of issuing clear- 
ing-house checks, because there may possibly be acondition there 
which justifies it, yet Iam inclined to believe that if the banks 
of those cities had gone straight along, as did those of Chicago 
and St. Louis, they would have been paying checks to-day, in- 
stead of using these other instruments of writing as a mode of 
settlement. Whatever be the case, however, I desire to appeal 
to my friend from Kansas to put his resolution in a plain, straight 


On the contrary, if the facts should be stated | 
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If the Senator wants legal conclusions, the reso- | 
uddressed to the law department of the Gov- | 
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manner, asking for the facts; then I shall be resdy to vot 
and I am inclined to think other members of the Sennt 
the saine thing. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr. CULLOM. Certainly. 

Mr. HILL. With the consent of the Serator from K 
offer the following as a substitute for his resolution: 

First. What facts may be within his official knowledge which 1 
that any national banks in the cities of Boston, New York, and Ph 
are now being conducted in violation of law, if any such are so co 

Second. Whether such banks are paying depositors’ checks pro 
in what kind of money. 

Third. What rates of interest said banks, or either of them, are ; 
or receiving for the loan of money or in discounting loans and b 

I think that will accomplish the object the Senator fr 
sas has in view. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. 
as objectionable as the original. 
Mr. HILL. The first clause asks an officer of the Go 
for any facts within his official knowledge showing a vi 
the law. If that does not accomplish the object, the: 

know how to frame a resolution. 

Mr. PEFFER. Will the Senator from New York ag 
the first clause? 

Mr. HILL. It reads: 


First. What facts may be within his official knowledge. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I suggest that the Se: 
sert ‘“‘if any.” 

Mr. COCKRELL. 

Mr. HILL. 


First. What facts, if any, may be within his official knowledge 
show that any national banks in the cities of Boston, New Yor 
delphia are now being conducted in violation of law, if any 
conducted. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to th 
from New York that the amendment offered by hime 
for information. The Chair understands, however, tht 
posed amendment is not in order during the pende: 
motion of the Senator from Massachusetts to refer to 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. HOAR. Ishould like to make a suggestion to 
tor from New York. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
has the floor. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair so understands 

Mr. CULLOM., [yield to the Senator from Mussac 
an inquiry. 

Mr. HOAR. I beg the Senator's pardon. I sugg 
Senator from New York that, instead of the phraseo! 
he uses, he use some such language as this: 


The first clause, I thin] 


Say ‘*What facts, if any.” 
I will modify it so as to read: 


Tending to affect the question whether any banks have « 
their legal obligations. 


It seems to me quite clear that if it should turn o 
bank in the country has violated the law, if there 
bearing upon that question, it ought to come to us, 
the excuse or apology or otherwise, that that shoul 
also and should not be excluded. 

If the Senator will allow me to put a simple illustrat 
will suppose that there is a bank in the city of Boston \ 
Senator and I each have a deposit. That bink has ¢ 
currency, and that is all it hus. Of course I do not m 
an extreme case of that kind as probable, but [ put it 
way to illustrate my meaning. Suppose I send in a 
$10,000 and the Senator from New York sends in a c! 
like amount, and the Senator from New York is ask: 
president of the bank, ‘‘What are you going to do 
money?” 

Mr. HILL. I think I should not tell him. 

Mr. HOAR. I think you would. The Senator fr 
York replies, ‘‘I am going to pay 1,000 workmen $10 
which they can support their families for the next week 
pose the president would say, ‘‘ Mr. HOAR, what are y: 
to do with that money,” and I replied, ‘I am going to 
family to Europe, and want to make a deposit of $10,00 
| Barings,” and the president of the bank would say, " [ ¢ 
| ply but one of your demands, and I think the demand o! t 
ator from New York is the one which public interest 
me to comply with.” That is in principle and subst 
some of the baks are doing. I do not know how mui 
not the Senator so modify his request for the inform 
the attendant explanatory facts may come in, and no! 
the bald, naked refusal to pay the check? 

Mr. HILL. Inregard to the instance which the Sen 
Massachusetts gives, I simply say that while the transac 

be a perfectly proper one, and I should appreciate th« 
the cashier of the bank in permitting me to get my mon 








nevertheless, the Senate is entitled to know precisely what the 
transaction was. 

Mr. HOAR. That is what I want. 

Mr. HILL. And it does not change it in any form to call ita 
violation of law or anything of the kind. I do not think it is 
offensive in the slightest degree to ask an officer whether any 
bank in the country has violated the law. 

[ do not care about the precise phraseology of the resolution. 
The eriticism was Only made when the Senator from Oregon 
It had not been criticised before. The Senator from 
Kansas is entitled, and we are entitled, to the information, 
whatever form of language may be adopted. 

Mr. CULLOM. I had about concluded what I had to say, but 
Lyielded to my distinguished friend from Massachusetts | Mr. 
HOAR] because he seemed to be very anxious to make extended 
inquiries. 

Coming back to the question, it is not very material as to what 
language is used in connection with the subject. 
knows what is desired; and the resolution in any form will pro- 
cure, I have no doubt, the information. I think, as a matter of 
criticism, the resolution of the Senator from Kansas might be 
modified with great propriety, but, so far as I can see, it is not 
going to hurt anybody if it stands as it is. 

Mr. FAULKNER. 
nois a question, if he will permit me. 

Mr. CULLOM. Certainly. 

Mr. FAULKNER. [should like the Senator from Illinois to 
state a single instance 
tainly none has occurred since I have been one of its members 
where a resolution of inquiry has been presented in this form, 


rose. 


and the chairman of the committee having jurisdiction over the | 


I should like to ask the Senator from TIli- | 
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as to what they are doing, in order to know whether or 1 
are acting in violation of law. 

I do not know how miny banks there are in the city 0° New 
York, but I understind there are fifty-four n:tional banks ssso- 
ciated together in what is known as the cle wing hous Che 
Sen:tor from Massachypsetts | Mr. HOAR] ein probably inf ne 
how many national banks there are in Boston. IL should Say 
there must be thirty or forty of them, and probably a like num- 
ber in the city of Philadelphi». 

The pending resolution requires the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to give us information as to each and all of these binks —be- 

| cause he mustinquire of each and all of them before he ean give 
us information—upon the topic whether or not they 


The country | 


which has occurred in the Senate—cer- | 


subject-matter of the resolution has asked its reference to the | 


committee, so as to determine whether it were necessary to en- 
large its terms or otherwise, that the request has ever been de- 
nied? 

Mr.CULLOM. Inresponse tothe Senatorfrom West Virginia, 
in the first instance, I will say the reference of the resolution to 
the Committee on Finance was not asked bv the chairman of the 
committee, but by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR}, 
and the chairman of the Finance Committee subsequently in- 
dorsed the request in about as mild a way as it could be done. 

[ agree with the Senator from West Virginia that, ordinarily, 
when the chairman of a great committee asks that any resolu- 
tion of inquiry shall be referred to his committee, it is proper 


and right that it should be done: but there does not seem to be | 


enough to this resolution to justify any long debate about it in 
the first place, or its reference to any committee, because it is a 
resolution, if it be in proper form, similar to resolutions offered 
by Senators almost every day duriug a session. 

Mr. FAULKNER. The Senator will permit me again. 


taken been demonstrated in this very case, in which we find 
that the Senator from New York, in order to reconcile his views 
upon this question with the views of other Senators, has mate- 
rially and essentially modified the language of the resolution as 
originally proposed by the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. CULLOM. Generally it is wise to refer important reso- 
lutions to the committee having the subject-matter in charge. 
I agree to that; but, as [ said before, this is a simple resolution 
of inquiry, and most of the information asked for, I have no 
doubt, is already in public documents. There seems to be a de- 
cire to find out a few additional facts, and it is rather magnify- 
ing the consequence of them by referring the subject to a com- 
mittee. If anything is calculated to disturb the public mind, it 
is the effort on the part of the Senate to make this a great ques- 
tion. 
without discussing it further. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, asan ordinary rule, I believe 
when a Senator desires information upon any matter in any of 
the Departments of the Government, he is clearly entitled to have 


Has 
not the importance of the action which the Senate has uniformly | 


So far as I am concerned, I am willing to vote either way | 


| silver certificates issued under the authority of the United 


| 





| 


that information, and as a general thing we pass resolutions nem. | 


con., asking for information; but an examination of the resolu- 
tion of my friend from Kansas, I think, shows it to be a resolution 
of very wide scope. I do not know that it is wise to pass it with- 
outsome modification—even, perhaps, afurther modification than 
that suggested by the Senator from New York. The firstinquiry 
contained in the resolution is: 
Whether, and in what respect, the national banks, or any of them, in the 
cities of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia are being now conducted in 
violation of law. 
_ Manifestly the Secretary of the Treasury has no information 
in his office that any or all of these banks are being conducted 
in violation of law. It will be necessary, therefore, for him, be- 


fore he can answer the resolution, to make inquiry of each and | 


every bank in the cities of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia 
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| 


ducting their business in violation of law. That, I submit, isa 
vretty extensive inquiry to be mide by the Secretory of the 
Treasury, and he might possibly inform us that he ha 
propriation which would enable him to make such a careful in- 
vestigation. 

rr . . . 

Che second inquiry is: 


Whether said banks are paying depositors’ chee promptly in lawful 
money. 
With all deference to my friend from Kansas, who sits near 


me, I do not like that phraseology. It is an implication ir 
tification of the conduct of the national banks of the city of New 
York, which I think has been, and probably is now, reprehensi- 
ble. Those of us who were here some years ago remember very 
well that the national banks of the city of New York refused to 
take upon deposit silver certificates issued by the Government, 
and in 1882, now eleven years ago, we were 


compelled by law t 


i) 
siy that no national bank should be a member of any c!learing- 
house associxtion which did not receive on deposit silver certif- 
ic ites; and it is a matter of fact well known —at least, very well 
known in this bodv and elsewhere—that those national banks 


from that hour to this have, 
against silver certificates. 


wherever they could, discriminated 


They have pushed them out and out into the remote regions of 
our country and held, where they could, the greenbacks and the 
cold certificates. Muchof the currency famine that has recently 
existed in the city of New York aris s from the fact that the 


banks have not held in their vaults as ‘t of their reserve the 


ipu 
Stites, 
nor have they held there any silver dollars. The silver 
ic ites and silver dollars have been pushed out into the remoter 
regions of our country. 

By implication at least, the Senator from Kansas says the 
banks in these great cities ought to pay all their depositors in 
lawful money of the United States, when we know that silver 
certificates are not lawful money. Therefore, for one. I do not 
wish by implication to sanction, in this body, the idea or sugges- 
tion that for a moment we here condone the banks for diseredit- 
ing the silver certificate of the United States which calls for 
lawful money and which is alegal tender in the payment of debts 


certif 


and in ordinary transactions. 


The third inquiry:mide by the Senator from Kansas is perti- 
nent and proper. If any national b.nk in the city of New York, 
or Boston, or Philadelphia, or anywhere else, is exacting from 
the people of thiscountry who do business with it unlawful inter- 
est, it is a violation of lew which should subject it to the severe 
scrutiny of the Comptrolier of the Currency, and, if need be, im- 
pose upon it such penalties as the law has provided against 
piyment of unliwful interest. 

Mr. President, I criticise in this way the resolution, for the 
reason thatI fear it will not accomplish in detail what the Senator 
from Kansas may have in his mind. I confess I hive not heard 
him explain in detail precisely wht he wishes to reach. If itis 
that the banks are receiving unlawful interest, they should be 
condemned for it. If it be that they are paying out silver certif- 
ic ites instead of lawful mon ‘vy to their depositors, they should 
be commended forit. ThereforeI would not condemn them even 
impliedly for not paying their depositors in lawful money. 

if the Senator from Kansas and other Senators who support 
the resolution desire merely t> raise the question whether the 
system adopted by the associated banks in thecity of New York 
and in the cities of Philadelphia and Boston, are issuing their 
certificates and that those certificates ought not to be issued, 
then let us make that the issue directly and squarely with the 
banks and with the Secretary of the Treasur Let us inquire 
whetherthe banksareissuing certificates of the associated banks 
and whether the certificates being circulated as money in 
violation of law, and then. if we choose, let us deal with it 
prohibitions or by condemnations as we may determine. 

So I would prefer that we should go even beyond the sugges- 
tions made by the Senator from New York, «nd make 
inquiries, in order that we may know what the banks are doing 
in violation of law. If that is the point aimed at (and I suppose 


the 


are 


by 


specific 
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there is something of that kind aimed at in the resolution) I am 
willing to pass the third proposition without debate and with- 
out suggestion, no national bank, especially in this 
stress of our country, should be permitted for a moment to act 
as a miser and Shylock, in exacting unjust and usurious inter- 
est in violation of law. 

Therefore I am in sympathy with my friend with respect to 
that inguiry. I should be glad to know whether the national 
banks are paying their depositors in the currency of our coun- 
try, including silver certificates as well as lawful money. That 
part isa DP: rtinent inquiry; for if I am a depositor in a national 
bank, whether in the city of New York or elsewhere, I none a 
right when I call for my deposit that I shall be paid in the cur- 
rent money at the time, ond that I shall not be paid in anything 
else. If that is aimed at let us inquire whether the natignal 
banks in these cities are ‘tailing to pay their depositors in the 
current money of our country. As to thecertificates of the asso- 
ciated banks, I confess myself that I have regarded them as some- 
what irregular, and yet [am told that they do not circulate as 
money, and are not so intended, and if that is the case they may 
be within the letter although without the spirit of the law. 

So, Mr. President, I would be glad to have the Senator modify 
his resolution to meet the criticisms which 1 have made and 
which others have made, if he will doso; and that perhaps would 
avoid the necessity of referring it to a committee. But if it 
shall be referred I do not regard the Committee on Finance now, 
whatever it may have been in the past, as a tomb for the burial 
of resolutions and propositions that may be presented to it by 
the Senate. 

I know it has been eriticised in the past in that way, but now 
we have a living, active, energetic committee, composed of a 
majority of our friends on the other side, and for us to assume 
for a moment that the resolution would be consigned to the tomb 
of the Capulets in that committee I think would be an unjust im- 
putation. Asan humble member of the eommittee I shall en- 
deavor to secure whatever information the Senator desires within 
the fair purview of the law and make a report as early as possi- 
ble if the resolution shall be referred, but I would prefer that 
there should be a fair modification of the resolution in order to 
secure Whatever information we want and that is available, and 
that then we shall pass the resolution without debate. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Mr. President 

Mr. CULLOM., Ifthe Senator from New Jersey will yield to 
me, I have a letter from the Comptroller of the Currency in ref- 
erence to deposits in national banks, etec., which it might be 
well just now to put in the RECORD. 

Mr. BUTLER. Let it be read. 

Mr. CULLOM. It is very brief. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I yield for that purpose. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The letter will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


because 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, 
Washington, D. C., August 16, 1893. 
Sre: In reply to your inquiry of this date, the following is the informa- 
tion requested: 
Amount of capital stock of national banks at the close of business August 
15, 1893, $608,638, 165. 
Amount of bonds deposited in United States Treasury to secure circula- 
tion at the close of business August 15, 1893, $197,040,400, 
Amount of surplus belonging to national banks at the close of business 
July 12, 1893, date of last report of condition, $249, 138,300. 
Amount of net undivided profits July 12, 1893, $89,051,877. 
Amount of individual deposits in national banks July 12, 1898, #1 556,761,230 


Very respectfully, 
JAMES H. ECKELS, 
Comptroller. 
M. CULLOM, 
Senate Chamber, 


HOAR. 


fion. S. 
City. 

Mr. 
tion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
McPHERSON]| has the floor. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator from New Jersey will allow me— 
I do not propose to cut off debate—I merely want to have the 
yeas and nays ordered on the pending motion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Massachusetts to refer the resolution of the 
Senator from Kansas to the Committee on Finanee. Upon that 
question the yeas and nays are demanded. 

The yeas and nayg were ordered. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Mr. President, I would not rise to say 
another word with respect to this matter exeept that I have a 
deep and abiding feeling that it is one of supreme importance, 
which should have careful, and calm, and deliberate consider- 
ation by the Senate. I should like to inquire of any Senator 
who takes the opposite view what the Comptroller of the Cur- 

reney is to report. Under the provisions of the resolution is he 
to report from day to day the examination of each of these banks 


I call for the yeas and nays on the pending mo- 


The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
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so far as progress has been made, or is he 
time as he obtains all the information r 
and then make a single report? 

Does the Senator from Kansas propose day after day, in th 
sence of a report, to rise in his place in the Senate and de: 
to know what amount of information the Comptroller o 
Currency has received ? We stand here, Mr. President, 
midst of great peril, in a time of great danger. It seems t 
that the Senate should view this matter with compos 
should not take some new and untried method of bringi 
question beforethe Senate. The Senator from New Yc ork 
Hi], in the observations which he made to this b¢ ody, said 
if the resolution did not suit the views and judgment of tl Q\ 
mittee, probably it would not be reported. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair is compelled to i 
rupt the Senator from New The hour of 2 o% 
having arrived, it is the duty of the Chair under the rule { 
before the Senate the unfinished business coming over fr 
terday, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 453) to provide for the issue 
culating notes to national banks. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I yield to the Senator from Ma: 
setts, knowing very well—— 

Mr. HOAR. No, Ihave the floor in my own right. 
Senator wishes to continue his speech I will yield myself. 
derstand the pending resolution goes over under the rule 
I take the floor on the unfinished business; but I will yi 
the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Oh, no. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massa: 
setts yield the floor to the Senator from New Jersey to con 
his remarks? 

Mr. HOAR. I do not under: 
Jersey desires to conclude. 

Mr. PEFFER. Iaskthat the pending business be tempor 
laid aside in order that the Senator from New Jersey may 
tinue his remarks. 

Mr.McPHERSON. Ido not insist on that. 
fere with the pending order. 

Mr. PEFFER. Then I ask that the unfinished business 
be laid aside temporarily. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the r 
of the Senator from Kansas that the unfinished business b« 
aside temporarily? 

Mr. HOAR. . | have the floor, I understand. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There 
state to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator from Massachusetts perha; 
not hear the request of the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. HOAR. I did. He asked that the untinished busin 
laid aside to continue the consideration of the resolution | 
has been before the Senate. 

Mr. BUTLER. He desires to have it temporarily laid 
order that he may submit some remarks. 

Mr. HOAR. I did not so understand him. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is what I understood the Senato: 
Kansas to propose. 

Mr. PEFFER. That is what I was trying to say, but | 
not speak more than five minutes. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to speak about five minutes on 
now before the Senate. I propose to be absent to-morrow 
should like to say what I have to say now. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I suggest that there be unanimous co) 
that the Senator from Massachusetts be heard, and the: 
the Senator from Kansas follow him. 

Mr. GORMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. STEWART. I proposed to address the Senate this 
ing, but gave way for morning business. 

Mr. WASHRURN. I think it is more important to 
with the unfinished business than to continue the consid: 
of the resolution of the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. VANCE. I wish to inquire what has become 
privileged question which is before the Senate and i 
voted on at 5 o'clock. 

Mr. PEFFER. I rise toa parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas asks 
attention of the Chair for a moment. 

Mr. HOAR. I have the floor, I understand, and the Se! 
from Kansas rises to a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. PEFFER. Itis a mere parliamentary inquiry whet! 
as the situation now is, the further consideration of the res 
tion which has just been laid aside will be in order to-mor! 
morning or whether it is now disposed of? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
lution goes to the Calendar under the rule. 


to delay until s 
quired by the resolut 


Jersey. 


stand that the Senator from 


I shall not 


I object. 
is objection, the Chai 





The Chair will state that the reso 
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NATI VK CIRCULATION. money was hoarded and took to ver. But the } 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed th > a y° Ww ; : , 
tion of the bill (S. 453) to pro » for the issue of cireu- | ch t O : 

r notes to national banks. sadinactiensoe r issues, an irredeemable 
"HOAR. Lask that the amendment to the pending meas- , C We 
re offered by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER] , :, ‘ 
y id. 1 L 
, VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. i 
SECRETARY. It is proposed to add to the bill the follow- . . 
an additional ‘tior 









L am opposed toremoving the tax on the circu- | levislation t c 2 t j 3 co on 
1 of State banks, because I am opposed to restoring tothose | when the currency w more abundant in this country, both in 
; the power of issuing, circulating, and furnishing currency | absolute volume and per capita, 1 at ‘ 
it was the object of that tax to take away from them. [| previous history. It is not awant of currence 
k the people of this country entitled to have a currency of | fidence in it that im rs t it and nes pinies 
\ h every dollar shall be equal to every other, and which shall I desire to relieve the distress of t eonle tho 
be unchanging in value so far as tl vitof man can bring that to he ¢ itional issue of natior ) ri wh 













That currency should be national. It is the function of the | do in the pockets of tl ya | 
National Government to see that it is provided. It never has | the provision ch, if it star nd continues, w h 
been and never will be provided by the States. dency to increase our silver co to an at t far above the 
r. Madison declared that “‘it is the duty of the Government | existi o coinage of the country, far above our existing p 
to establish a national currency.” | ply of gold, and far above its reasonable pro tion to gold un- 
Whenever the National Government has undertaken that duty | de esent nee m W ot in 
it hasbeen well performed. Whenever it has leftit to the States, | t wit m ' ) ies, fe ‘ to 













the result has been most disastrous. In 1814, 1837, and in the | its propor and } nent es . But 
1d from 1853 to 1860 the people of this country were com- | with this measure I desire to sto 
pelled to use a circulating medium which fluctuated 10, 2 Mr. P I it has been s 1 do { n 
per cent in different States. The result was the great financial | said too often—that the profit of deb.s 
ring of those years and the years which followed. They | ing standard of value, of insecure papel mney, goes to 
‘a times in which, as Daniel Webster well deseribed them, | ers and « rs in credit whom the r of th ovision y 
: only uncurrent property in this country was money.” | multiply in every part of the country. It has beens iat to 
Mr. President, there is a spirit abroad which seems to desire | argue for a safe circulation, re ited b e St nee 
that the American workingman, the farmer, and the business | humorist and no nancier ‘he loss e 80 { 
man shal! have at their command two kinds of money only: the | ing is to fall upon the laborer, the farmer, the perso nted 
first, money that will not pass current in any nation but ours; | in business, the woman, and the ch 
he second, money that will not pass current in any State or| There is one consideration specially appl ie to : tte 
neighborhood but his own. which « t to be stated here. ‘I t is the vast | ous 
We are asked why we will not trust thefunction of regulating | multiplicationof counterfeiting whi ul x18 






this matter to the States. I answer very frankly that Iam un- | always must exist under State reg ions. The lo 
















ing to trust the matter of regulating these matters to the | communities falls upon unskilled persons and upon com ! es 
States. We have tried the experiment, and it failed. The! far from centersof business. Thecolored p f « ; hern 
f money of the Bank of the United States, as long as it was sup- | States, thoseof them who now endeavorin »b est, 
ported by the Government and until it became a private institu- | in s Am cit vill b 
tion, and the money of national banks from 1863 to the present | to b 16 victim of this crime. If we »0 ( ctio 
day, has circulated without distrust and without the loss of a| to this amendment t] would be h, in my mind, to « - 
penny to any holder. The money of our national banks to-day | demn it. 
ll pass all over this continent and all over Europe, I suppose, Mr. BUTLER. Would it interrupt the Senator fro 
thout discount. : | chusetts if I s ld ask him a que 
The States have tried their hands at this business, and have | The PRESIDING OFFICER (M1 AUT 
failed. Some of them have a strict and some of them have a| Does the S from sachusetts yield to t > 
loose system of banking. But I think inevery oneof them there | South Carolina 
have been instances—where the banks have failed—of great loss Mr. HOAR. Certainly. 
to the holders of bank bills. I remember myself, in 1853, wait- Mr. BUTLER. LIunderstand the Senater tostate that in 1 
ing for ten or fifteen minutes at the ticket office at the station in | when the State-bank circulation was in 0} tir reat h 
Baltimore, where there was a crowd, while the railroad official | and injury, and Oo we suifered 
consulted a book to know the value of the different bills which | Mr. HOAR. I read Mr. Webster's test ny to t « 
oTered him to pay for tickets, and made a reduction of 3 | given at the 1 
ent on one man’s bill, of 5 per cent on another, and 10 per Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator be kind t 
E on another. I was somewhat gratified when I held out to | for the present s r which is goin 
; $20 gold piece in one hand and a $20 Massachusetts coun- | c! 1s of the United States when the St 
nk bill in the other, and he preferred the bill to the coin. | not in operation 






XT 


_ There isnouse mincing these matters. SomeStates will yield,| Mr. HOAR. They are now suffering, ve ( 
= intimesof panic, to the demand for loosening the restrictionson | from the wantof an abundant currency. 
‘ the issuing of currency; some States 








; s will establish their systems Mr. BUTLER. I understand from the 1 

4 originally on false principles, and the resu it will be that while | are about a million laborers out of empi 

k their own people will be the chief sufferers, the people of the Mr. HOAR. The currency i den 1 Then itv 

: Who.e country will suffer more or less. Every dollar, whether | Mr. President, it is the fashion now to make bitter at- 
‘ 0! paper orcom, which a workman, or woman, or child may be in- | tacks on our banking system. I do1 pose that system to 
m  uced to take should be as good as any other dollar the world | be perfect. I have no doubt experi 3 taught us, and will 





over, and that can be accomplished only by the Government of | hereafter teach us, many improvements in the conduct of + 8 
= ‘he United States. i institutions, some of which may, I dare say, be profitably 
E _Mr. President, the great crises, the times of suffering and | brought about by legislation. But it isthe best we ever had. 

financial distress in this country have not been times preceded | in my opinion it is the best we are likely to get. I think it is 
- y 8 Scarcity of currency. Undoubtedly when the panic cauie | of immense importance to the people of the United States to se- 
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cure the strictest supervision, under national authority, of the 
institutions which furnish currency and the institutions which 
lend credit. 
sion will, in my opinion, be sufficient to secure this needed scru- 
tiny. 

What is the main function of a bank? Itis that which enables 
the working people of this country, whose labor is at the founda- 
tion—alike of all agriculture and all manufacture—to receive the 
pay for their work in cash, while all other persons engaged in 
production must do their part upon credit and wait for their 
share until the consumer is ready to pay for the finished product. 

As has been often said, 90 per cent of all the vast manufactured 
product of this country—the greatest manufacturing country in 
the world—is labor. That labor, when the process of manufac- 
turing begins, and until it ends, receives its daily, or weekly, or 
monthly stipend in cash. The employer, unless he has accumu- 
lated a fortune, must get credit both for his material and for what 
he pays to his workmen until the time comes for him to dispose 
of the finishedarticle. Even then, in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness, he sells to the purchaser on a future credit until the article 
is finally disposed of to the consumer. 

This credit it isthe function of the bank tosupply. Itisafunc- 
tion more important even than the function of supplying currency. 
This function must be performed by institutions whose integrity, 
financial soundness, careful conduct, and moderate gains are, in 
part, regulated by law, and in part secured by the blazing light 
of publicity upon their every transaction, or the function will be 
discharged by irresponsible private speculators, against whom the 
public and business men of the country have nosecurity whatever. 

There are exceptions. But the gains of our banking institu- 
tions for the last twenty years have been moderate and not at 
all out of proportion to the difficulty and risk of their business. 
it will be a bad day for the people and the United States when 
the business of their exchanges and their credits ceases to be 
conducted by woll-regulated banking institutions, and private 
speculation takes its place. 

How is it that this thing operates? It is the simplest of mat- 
ters, as it is the commonest of occurrences. The man who has 
become the master of some manufacturing business, who has 
been a journeyman, or a foreman, until he has become fitted by 
experience and by public confidence to be the master of an es- 
tablishment, either alone or in company with some owner of capi- 
tal, builds and starts a mill. Very likely he borrows one-half 
The plant is worth a hundred thousand 


the cost of his plant. 
dollars, and he has to borrow fifty or forty thousand dollars of 


that amount. He goes toa savings bank, where the earnings 
of wage-earners and of poor people have been deposited and gets 
the money. 

When he is ready to start he assembles 100 or 200 workmen, 
everyone of whom must be paid cash down daily, or weekly, or 
fortnightly, ormonthly. If he can not borrow the money to do 
this, these workmen must remain unemployed, or his business 
must stop or must be transferred to some large capitalist who 
can advance the money. He gets the money at a bank of dis- 
count. Now, Mr. President, I appeal to the experience and ob- 
servation of every man who knows anything about the subject 
that these two places—the savings bank and the national bank— 
are the places where this money, if the security be good, can be 
had at the cheapest rate and on the most favorable terms as to 
prospect of renewal, if necessary. 

Suppose the national bank is shut up and the private money- 
lender has taken its place. Does anybody believe that the busi- 
ness of this country can be conducted, as it has been in the main 
for the past ten years, at 5 per cent or 6 per cent, and in many 
places at 4 per cent or 4$ per cent, asthe ordinary rate of dis- 
count? 

But for this banking system the workman must go unemployed 
or must work on credit and sell his claim against his employer 
to sharpers and speculators, and the employer must in turn re- 
sort to the private speculator, subject to no Government super- 
vision, subject to no restraint and no law, exposed to no publicity 
and to no restraint of public opinion, or the manufacturing busi- 
ness of the United States must stop. 

ls there any doubt that under these circumstances the ordi- 
nary rate of interest on business paper would at least double? 
Is it not true that wherever the banks are most abundant the 
rate of interest is the lowest? Is it not true that whenever the 
ordinary condition of things is disturbed the remonstrance and 
the ery of alarm comes first to us from the banking centers of 
the country? 

The notion seems to prevail in some quarters—I sometimes 
think it has penetrated the Senate Chamber, and, indeed, I 
sometimes think it has taken possession of the Finance Commit- 
tee, or some of them—that the managers of our Eastern banks 
are asot of harpies, delighting in the misery of the people, reap- 
ing a harvest from their distress, and expanding and contract- 
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ing the currency, seizing business by the throat, and “ bu 


é | and *‘ bearing” the market in order that their institutio: 
Neither private responsibility nor State supervi- | 


reap a benefit from the people's sorrow. 

Mr. President, there is no truth whatever in the no 
Wherever there is an actual or a threatened departure {10 
path of steady business, conducted under general and ). 
nent rules, limited to moderate gains, and conducted 1}, 
processes, the first and the most emphatic remonstrances 
reach us come from our banking institutions. I can spe: 
the conductors of these institutions in my own State. 
stockholders are, as a rule, persons of moderate fortune: 
savings have been invested in the banks with the desire 1 
much for large profit as for permanent safety. 

Men buy a little bank stock that they muy leave it to 
widows or their children as a permanent and secure re 
which is to stand and abide through long terms of years 
the directors of the New England banks are, as a gener. 
the class of persons whom men select for integrity and y 
and prudence in the conduct of such trusts. They are: 
speculators, they are not the rash and daring investors: t 
not, as a rule, men whose own property is at stake in t! 
ards of speculation or in the hazards of ordinary bi 
They are men who have retired, many of them, from othe: 
duties; and are advanced in years; men who are known b: 
prudence in the management of their own affairs to be fit 
the office of stewards and managers of the property o! 
that may be intrusted to them. 

There are exceptions in this branch of business, as i: 
branches of business. But in the main, and as a general : 
you wish to find men on the bed rock of whose integ: 
would be willing to rest a confidence which should end 
not fail—when the infant just born shall become of ag: 
twenty-one years—or when the girl just made a widow s 
an aged woman of fourscore—you may seek them and y: 
find them among the managers of the banking institut 
New England, with as much certainty as anywhere on { 
of the earth. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President-— 

Mr. VANCE. I call for the regular order, the pri 
question which is before the Senate, and upon which 
agreed that we shall vote at 5 o'clock. Several Senn 
prepared to address the Senate on the subject, and if th: 
cial debate goes on they will not have time. Hence! c 
now. 

Mr. STEWART. If any Senator desires to speak | 
wish to interfere with the matter which is to be vote 
o'clock. I gave notice that I would submit some remar 
bank bill immediately after the morning business. T 
seems to have been consumed, and I renew the notic 
morrow. Immediately after the morning business to-n 
shall ask leave to submit a few remarks upon the bank 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by M 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speak: 
House had signed the enrolled bill (S. 50) in aid of the ‘ 
Midwinter International Exposition; and it was thereupo 
by the Vice-President. 

PURCHASES OF SILVER BULLION. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a com 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in 
to a resolution of the Senate of August 21, 1893, astatem 
pared by the Bureau of the Mint, giving the aggregate 
of silver bullion purchased under the act of July 14, 189 
the month of July,1893, together with the cost thereof; th« 
date, and price of each purchase, ete.; which, with th: 
panying papers, was ordered to lie on the txble and be | 

SENATOR FROM MONTANA. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolu' 
ported by Mr. HOAR from the Committee on Privileg 
Elections, March 27, 1893, as follows: 

Resolved, That Lee Mantle is entitled to be admitted to a seat a 
from the State of Montana. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if sentiment or fee 
friendship governed in the matter under discussion, I wo 
no difficul ty in voting to sustain the report of the majorit) 
Committee on Privileges and Elections. The gentlen 
comes here by appointment of the governor of Montana ! 
friends on all hands, while the lite Senator from the 5' 
Washington [Mr. Allen] is a mi for whom I entertain ! 
of profound regard and admir.ction. But we are not deal! 
sentiment or friendship, but wit. the Constitution of th 
States, which we are sworn to uphold. w= 

Interpreting that instrument as I do, and after having !!s' 
suahently to the debate; having studied both reports, | 
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gated the precedents, and carefully read the proceedings of the 
Convention which framed the Constitution, [ am reluc tantly 
mstrained to cast my vote against the admission of the gentile- 
men appointed by the governors of the Stat hich are 
partially unrepresented in this body. 
’ Had it not been that my own Stat furnished an unusual 
number of contests of this kind I would have contented myself 
with casting a silent vote, but as itis I will ask the Senate to 
bear with me a few minutes in the this debat 
In the debates on the adoption of the Federal Constitution, 


Ss W 


now 


e has 


closing hours of 


Mr. Ellsworth said: 
s only said that the Executive may supply vacancies. When the legis 
lative session happens to be near the power will not be exerte 
And that vie »w seemed to be generally accepted by the Conven- 
tion: certainly it was not comb ited by anyone. 


Article I,s 


by resignation or o 


The Constitution says, ection 3: 


If vacancies happen, 1erwise, during the recess of the 


La “gis ture of any State, the executive thereof may make temporary ap 
poin nts until the next meeting of the Legislature, which shall then fill 
auch V aC ancies. 

That language is certiinly free from ambiguity to the ordinary 
mind. Shrewd lawyers may contort it: special pleaders may 
give it a meaning not inte ynded, but I submit that a fair inter- 


pretation of it absolutely destroys the claim that is set up in be- 
half of the appointed Senators from Montana, Washington, and 
Wyoming. 

Let us, Mr. President, briefly look at the precedents directly 
bearing on this question. I hold in my hand the recent publica- 
tion entitled ‘‘Compilition of Senate Election Cases from 1789 
to 1885,” and I select the cases under the head of ‘‘ Cases concern- 
ing the power of executives of States to fill vacancies.” Some 
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The Blair case was identical with that of B st e i, 
while the ¢ ton case ¢ ot involve anv of the question = 
talnln oO the is n cons tion 

[t w tl ba se Mr. President, that in all tl “ 
vi y the power of t execut sof States to! 3 
under ¢ tances whe the State L sl:ture h in 
ses yn ot one « 6 similar to t one unde conslas i ; 
been decided affirmatively The precedents are all ag : 
and the contention of th t Lis rfrom M ch 
setts that it was the in lon ¢ t mers {ft ( t } n 
to always keep the nate full ¢ snota r tohave b seri- 
ously entertained in the early ye sofo 

The New Hampshire casesof B nd Blain ve b ‘ i to 
sustain the views of the mujorit mut it should not be f tten 
that the Legislature of New Hampshi » did not have an oppor- 
tunity to elect in either one of these c ises 

but, notwithst inding this fiet, I cenatiociional tk tentie t 
icted wisely in either the Bell or the Blaire By an nad- 
ment to our State constitution chan io t ne of election and 
not changing the dat :for the legislitive se e people of 
my State deliberately deprived themselves of t ' wer to choose 
a Senator at the prop r time,so as to keep tl senute full d | 
know of no constitutional provision authorizing the governor to 

| appoint under such circumstances. 

And again, Mr. President, while a portion of our people felt 
and believed that Messrs. Bell and Blair should be admitted 
from March 4 tothe assembling of the Legislature, in June, | 
never heard a man in New Hampshire, Republican or Democrat 
suggest that if the Legislature failed to elect in June the gov- 
ernor could again appoint Thetis a new gospe!, so far us the 


of these cases were decided in the early history of our Govern- | 
ment and when the purpose of the framers of the Constitution | 


was presumably understood. 

The first case on record is that of Kensley Johns, of Delaware, 
in 1794, a case which the distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. HOAR], in his exceedingly able report, inadvertently, 
no doubt, omitted from the list of cases hesubmitted. Mr. Johns 
was denied his seat on the ground that a session of the Legisla- 
ture had intervened between the vacancy and the appointment. 

Case 2. Uriah Tracy, of Connecticut, in 1801: Mr. 
dentials set forth that he was appointed ‘‘ from the 3d of March 
until the next meeting of the Legislature.” Mr. Tracy was given 
his seat, but it will be noted that the Legislature of Connecticut 
had not been in session between the date of the vacancy and the 
appointment. 

Case 3. Samuel Smith, of Maryland, in 1809: This case simply 
involved the question whether a Senator holding a seat by ap- 
pointment could continue to sit after the State Legislature had 
convened, 

Case 4, James Lanman, of Connecticut, in 1825: Mr. Lanman 

vas refused his seat, notwithstanding the State Legislature had 
not been in session. This case is peculiar, and it is unfortunate 
that the grounds on which the Senate proceeded are not given. 

Case 5. Ambrose H. Sevier, of Arkansas, in 1836: In this case 
the committee of the Senate reported that, as the time when Mr. 
Sevier was to go out of office was decided by lot, and as the Leg- 
islature, not being in session after this decision (mark the words) 
could not supply the vacancy, it came fairly within the provi- 
sion of the Constitution. Accordingly Mr. Sevier was given his 
seat. 

Case 6. Robert C. Winthrop, of Massachusetts, in 1851: His 
case simply involved the question as to the time when the term 
of service of a Senator appointed by the executive of a State, 
during the recess of the Legislature thereof, rightfully expired. 
[t has no application whatever to the present contest. 
Archibald Dixon, of Kentucky, 1852: This case in- 
volves only the question of tenure, and, like the preceding one, 
has no relevancy to the question at issue. 

Case 8. Samuel S. Phelps, of Vermont, in 1853: This isan in- 
teresting case, inasmuch as Mr. Phelps was denied his seat for 
the distinct reason that the Legislature of Vermont had been in 
session and failed to elect. A majority of the Senate committee 
reported in his favor, but the report was rejected by a vote of 12 
yeas to 26 es 

Case 9. Jared W. Williams, of New H: ep in 1854: This 
is a case where the Legislature met and failed toelect. Mr. Wil- 
liams was denied his seat, and the State was only partially rep- 
resented for a time, as has happened to other Stites at different 
timesin the history of our Gove ‘rnment. 

Case 10. Charles H. Bell, of New Hampshire, in 1879: In this 
case the Legislature did not convene until June following the 
vacancy on March 4. The governor appointed Mr. Bell, and by 
a vote of 35 yeas to 28 nays ‘Mr. Bell was seated. 

The only two remaining cases are those of Henry W. Blair, of 
New Hampshire, in 1885, and Horace Chilton, of Texas, in 1891. 


Case ji. 


people of mv State ure concern d. 


Mr. President, | am opposed to the views of the m ority of the 
] 


Committee on Privileges and Election 1) because th y are, as 
| I conceive, in conflict with the spirit and intent of the C titu- 
tion, which provides that the terms of Senators shall b r six 
years, and that they shall be elected by the Legisiatures of the 
several States and not be appointed by the executive, ex yt in 
cases where the legislative branch cin not exercise its constitu- 


races ene. | 


|; some 


tional duty of choosing a Senator because it has not had an op 
portunity so to do. 

2. Tam apposed to the proposition beca use it leads to the ab- 
surd and dangerousconclusion that if inthis instance, b of 
the failure or neglect of duty on the part of the Legislatures of 


S J 
| Senators ure to be seated by 
ited in the 


reach the 


ites toe eats ors, three 
alarger number may be se 
Congress, so that we my 
this body will be here, 
, but as the app inte 


three St 
appointment, 
future 
majority of 


Legislature 


Sim Wal in 


time when a 


not as the choice of State 


ss of gover 


nors 


3. Lam opposed to seating these men because the Legislatures 
of the States from which they came, whose duty it was to cleet 
adjourned without discharging the function imposed on them 
by the Constitution, thus voluntarily and absolutely relinquish- 


ing their right to full representation in this body. 

4. Tam opposed to seating these men, because such action on 
the part of the Senate will be in the nature of premium on 
disloyalty to party, and will give encouragement to ambitious 
and unscrupulous mento exert their influence to “ee ify t con- 
stitutional method of electing Senators. if a political obstruc- 
tionist, disowned and repudixted by his part n euthar round 
him a few men, controlled either by honorable or venal means, 
prevent a choice of the Legislature, and secure his own ap)oint- 
ment by the governor—I say if this can be done once, what is 
there to prevent it being done by the sams m na second or third 
time, and thus the representation of the State be kept full by the 
choice of mun selected not by the Constitution, by a man not 
the choice of the people of his State, by aman not the choice of 
his own party. but by amin who, either by political tric} 
by corrupt means, or by disloyalty to purty, perpetuates nself 
in the Senate in opposition t the wishes of his own peop ind 
under a strained and extraordinary construction of t Con- 
stitution of the United Stites? 

Mr. President, I do not mean to assert that any oneof the gen- 
tlemen seeking admission at the present time did anything dis- 
honorable in the contest in his State Leg ture: or -on- 
trary, we know he did not, but it is clear to my mind that the 
admission of these gentlemen will inevitably to unnecess ar 
discord and trouble in many future contests safety lies in the di 
rection of a close adherence to constitutional methods. jeithe 
a& strained construction nor a loose « ct of the n 
law should govern our action. Letus insist thatthe Legi 3 
shall pe rform its duty. and not attempt to transfer power to th 
execu! which belongs to 2 co‘rdinate branch of the State 
etnies. The refusal to seat the men now knocking at the 
door of the Senate will be a salutary lesson to State Legisla- 
tures, and will put an end to an evil that we can not afford to 


indorse or encourage. 
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Mr. President, I have heretofore held to the view that the 
election of Senators by popular vote was not to be desired, but 
if the choice is to come between that method and the appoint- 
ment of Senators by governors of States there would seem to be 
every reason for submitting the matter to the people for their 
determination. But better: ‘and safer than either of those methods | 
is the one contemplated by the Constitution, and notwithstand- 
ing prophecies to the contrary on this floor and in the public 
press, I have faith to believe that the vote to-day will sustain 
the views of the minority of the Committee on Privileges and 
Hlections, in support of which I have so imperfectly argued. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, if the Senate were ready to pro- 
ceed with the bill to increase the circulation of national banks 
up to the par value of the bonds deposited to secure circulation 
I should not venture to say anything upon the subject which is 
now before the Senate. I should much prefer now to occupy the 
short time which I propose to occupy by entreating Senators to 
act promptly on that bill. But this question, which we must de- 
cide at 5 o'clock this afternoon, is a very important one. Its im- 
portance is only overshadowed by the fact that the financial 
situation engrosses all thought and attention at present. 

W hat is the exac ot proposition before the Senate? It is to ad- 
mit to a seat in the Senate a person appointed a Senator by the 
governor of a State after the Legislature which could have 
elected had been in session, had an opportunity to elect, at- 
tempted to elect, and failed to elect. There is no precedent in 
allour hundred years of Senatorial historyfor such action. The 
proposition is entirely and absolutely without precedent. In- 
deed, no such case has ever been presented to the Senate in all 
the hundred years of Senatorial history, but it is not because in- 
stances have not occurred where a governor might have made 
or attempted to make the appointment under precisely the same 
circumstances in which the governorsof these three States have 
attempted to make the appointment, namely, that the Legisla- 
ture which could have elected had met, attempted to elect, and 
failed to elect. 

There are many cases in our history where those have been 
the facts, and never was it supposed that a governor under those 
circumstances could make a temporary appointment. There is 
no reconciling the fact that until the governor of Montana, the 
governor of Washington, and the governor of Wyoming, in the 
three cases before us, attempted it, no governor ever supposed 
that such an appointment would be within the meaning or spirit 
of the Constitution, with the claim made here thatit would have 
been the proper course to have pursued for executive appoint- 
ments to have been made in such cases. No Senator upon this 
floor, in the discussion of a contested-election case, from the time 
of the formation of the Constitution, has ever made the claim 
until this report of the majority of the committee, that, under 
such circumstances, the governor’s appointee should be ad- 
mitted. It has been stated over and over again in the discus- 
sions, which have been had by the best lawyers in the Senate, 
that the governor could not appoint under such circumstances; 
it has been universally conceded and never denied. That is the 
statement. 

I said that cases had not been wanting in which a similar ap- 
pointm nt might have been made by the governor, and [| desire 
to refer to some of them. But firstI wish to refer to the case 
in which a State at the time of its admission attempted by its 
Legislature to elect, and was unrepresented here for, I think, 
three years after its admission becauseits Legislature had failed 
to elect. Senators may say that that is not precisely this case, 
but the logic of the case carries the majority of the committee 
and Senators who propose to vote for the admission that far, as 
has been admitted in the discussion of this case. 

The act for the admission of the State of lowa was passed in 
1845, and the State was fully organized and in operation by Jan- 
uary, 1846; and yet she had no Senators for nearly three years. 
She was represented in the House of Representatives during 
1846, and at least one Legislature met and endeavored to elect 
Senators and adjourned without electing Senators. She had no 
representative in the Senate until the middle of December, 1848, 
when Senators Dodge and Jones took their seats, they having 
been elected by the Legislature chosen that fall. 

If the governor can appoint in this case he could in that. If 
the contention of the majority of the committee is true, that the 
Constitution must be so construed, its language and its meaning 
to the contrary notwithstanding;that the Senate shall be always 
full, the State of Iowa and its governor made a great mistake | 
in that the governor did not appoint two Senators so that the 
State might be represented in the Senate during the first three | 
years when it was a State. 

Now, let me cite some Senatorial cases: 

In Maine there was avacaneyin 1853. The Legislature, which 
met in the January previous, and which under the Constitution 
was charged witb the duty, if it may be called a duty, of electing 
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bi Senator, after repeated efforts adjourned without electing 
Senator, and the vacancy was not filled until the next regey 


| sessionof the Legislature of the State. That was a case 
one beforeus. The Legislature met and attempted to elec 
| to elect, and never even thought (and I venture to say th 


+." 
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that day,in 1853, there could not have been a lawyer found in | 


United States whio would have advised it) that the governor 
a right to appoint. 

In Connecticut, my own State, a vacancy occurred Mar. 
1851. The Legislature then convened annually in May. 
Legislature which sat in the May previous, namely, in 185 
the Legislature charged with the election of a Sen: i 


that May session an attempt was made to choose a Senator, ; 


after several ballotings the whole subject of the election 
Senator was, upon motion, indefinitely postponed. The gov 
did not appoint. In the May session of 151, the next year 
seat having been vacant from March 4, 1851, ‘until the Ma 
sionof the ‘Legislature of 1851, the m: utter came before the |. 
lature and the Legislature took 22 ballots in its endeavor to 

a Senator; and, becoming convinced that it was impossib 
agree, again, on motion, indefinitely postponed the electio: 
Senator. 

No action was taken by the governor, and in 1852, in M: 
Legislature again met and e lected a Sen: ator, who took his 
Hon. Isaac Toucey. So from May 4, 1851, until some ti 
May or June, 1852, the State of Connecticut had only one 
sentative in the Senate, because it supposed, and because e\ 
body supposed that the governor could not under those cir 
stances appoint, and because it had never been claimed th: 
governor under such circumstances could appoint. 

In Pennsylvania a vacancy occurred March 4, 1855, and 
Legislature of that State, at its session beginning January, | 
prior to the time when the term expired, made repeat 
tempts to elect a Senator, but failed to do so, and adjourned 
8 without effecting « choice. 
the Legislature, January 14, 1856, Senator Bigler was elx 
and took his seat. So theState of Pennsylvania was a year 
out representation as to one of its Senators upon this floor. 
had good lawyers in those days, but nobody rosa to say tha 
— of the Constitution was to keep the Senate full, al 
full. 

In Maryland, avacancy occurred March 4, 1843. 
ture assembled December 


The Leg 
26, 1842, and remained in session 


March 10, 1843, after the time when the vacancy occurred, wh a 


it adjourned without electing a Senator to fill the vacancy. 
house of delegates, on several occasions, passed a resolution 
ing a day for the election of a Senator, but the senate refus: 
eoncur therein. Want of action on the part of the senat 
vented an election. The vacancy was not filled until th 
regular session of the Legislature, and the Stateof Maryland 
a vear without representation in this body. 

In North Carolina a vacancy occurred March 4, 1853. 
Legislature assembled in November, 1852, and made re} 
efforts to elect, but adjourned without an election. As th 
sions of the Legislature of that State were biennial it di 
meet again until November, 1854, when Daniel S. Reid 
elected. Thus the State of North Carolina had one vacant 
in this Chamber for eighteen months. 

In Indiana a vacancy occurred March 4, 1855. The L 
ture of that State met January 4, 1854, and there were re} 
attempts for both houses to go into joint convention for t! 
pose of electing a Senator; but the senate refused, the p 
having been to elect in joint convention. The Legislat 
the State failed to elect until February, 1857, when Mr. 
was elected and admitted to his seat in 1858. So, from | 
1858 Indiana had only one Senator on this floor, nobody 
ing that the governor could make a temporary appointm 
fill the seat in that time. For two years the State of l 
had only one representativein the Senate. The present 5: 
from Indiana [Mr. TURPTE] had not then risen to instru 
people that the object of the Constitution was to keep the : 
**full, always full.” The people of the State of Indiana in 
days believed that the governor had no power to appoint 

In Missouri a vacancy occurred March 4, 1855. The Le 
ture met in the January previous, within two or three 
commenced balloting, and continued to do so in convention 
onetimes. Itadjourned March 5, 1855, withouteilecting gan 
tion. The Legislature metagain December 29, 1856, and on 
ary 13, 1857, elected Mr. James S. Green Senator. 
Missouri went almost two years, to phrase the language 0 f 
minority, without its equal representation on the floor of 
Senate, because it was supposed the governor of the State 
no power to appoint a Senator under those circumstances. 

In California a term expired March 4, 1855. The Legisl 
assembled January 1, 1855, and had numerous ballotings 


At the next regular session 


Sothe Stat 
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United States Senator, but adjourned May 7,.1855, without bev 
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ing made any choice. It assembled again January 7, 1856; re- 
peated attempts were made to elect a Senator; and it again ad- 
0 rned April 21 without having done so. The Lagislature 
assembled January 5, 1857, and on the 13th of the same month 


elected William M. Gwin, two Legislatures having attempted to 


et, balloting as did the Legislature of the State of Montana, 


Os ° *7 ° 

foiled as the State of Montana has failed, and the seat of one 
Senator in the Senate went vacant nearly two years because there 
had not then arisen a man in the United States to claim that 


inder those circumstances the governor could appoint. 

| put that strongly, Mr. President, for in all my reading of the 
debates until this case I have never found that the claim was 
made that under such circumstances the governor could appoint: 
and it has been repeatedly asserted and universally conceded in 
the Sevate that he could not. 

[In Oregon @ vacancy 
session held May 16, 1859, the qui 
States Senator was considered, but the Legislature adjourned 
June 4, 1859, without filling the vacuney. Atthe regular session 
held September 10, 1860, repeated attempts were made to elect, but 
on October 10, 1860,a motion was made to postpone the election of 
United States Senator, which motion prevailed. The authority 
which I am reading does not state when the Senator was finally 
elected, but there were three sessions of the Legislature balloting 
for Senator, failing to elect a Senator, and the seat remaining 
vacant here until the Legislature should fill that vacancy. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. In this connection, if the Sena- 
tor will allow me, I will state that there was another precisely 
similar case in the State of Oregon, where there was a vacancy 
in the representation of that State in the Senate from the 4th 
dav of March, 1885, until the 19th day of December, 1885, the 
Legislature whose business it was t having met and at- 
tempted to elect and failed to elect, and the governor declined 
to appoint because he believed he had not the power. 

Mr. PLATT. The same thing oceurred in New Hampshire, 
the governor of New Hampshire did notattempt to appoint. 
New Hampshire had but one Senator from August 4, 1854, to 
July 80, 1855—nearly a whole year. The Legislature which met 
in June, 1854, attempted to fill the vacancy by election, but after 
numerous attempts adjourned without making an election. 

Now, it would seem, Mr. President, as if a statement of the 
universal practice and universal understanding of the Senate 
upon this subject ought to be enough. There is no necessity of 


Mareh 4, 1859. At the extra 
ion of the election of United 


occurred 


» elect 


an 


going further; but a new departure is proposed and some Sena- | 


tors have had new light on the subject; and therefore I propose 
to discuss the question very briefly to see whether there is any- 
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thing in the Constitution which warrants the views taken by the | 


majority of the committee. But first | wish toadvert to a rather 
remarkable circumstance. In the report of the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections itdoes not appear that the State of Mon- 
tana ever made any attempt to elect a Senator. 

Neither in the report of the majority of the committee nor in 
the views of the minority can that fact be ascertained; and it has 
to be stated here on assumption that in this case,as in all the 
cases I have read, or most of them, the Legislature of the State 
of Montana met and commenced to vote at the time prescribed 
by statute, and continued voting until the end of the Legislature 
without electing. Of course it was an oversight on the part of 
the committee, but it affords an opportunity upon the record to 
connect this case with several cases where the Senate has with- 
out discussion seated persons who were appointed by governors, 
after an election by the Legislature was possibile, to.a seat at the 
beginning of a term. 
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tior jua 
Se ‘ Ol 1 the expira ne t \ 
t I ( © eX] ir, Sot 
‘ ar: al ’ ven by! 
Ww t oft Lit tur t Sta t ‘ 

by la : rat at rt lr nents un I *xt m I | 
ture, which sha t nf such vacanh 

I do not see how it is possible that y Senator who hass lied 
the evolution of this provision of the ¢ itution by cons ; 
the history of the Constitutional Convention, can suppose that 
the words *‘ happen in the recess of the 1] islatur resigna- 
tion or otherwise,” were inte! yy th wi Consti- 
ution to cover vacancy occur gy ( of a 
term 

Mr. HOAR. If it wou not disturb the Se! r, before he 
passes to that point, | should like to him in L to a 
statement he just made about the opinio1 t ve 
Does not vy honorab riend think that the emu Ww 
who were consulted used language in oose fashion, whi 
plied thut th ot ve ( te men 

Mr. PLATT. No, sit 

Mr. HOAR. Was not that the case if they stated t m that 
when a Legislature had an opportunity toelect Lust el | 
it possible for a body to say that a tribunal consisting of t 
ficial persons, a senate and a house who might disagree, must 
agree, or a tribunal consisting ofa large number of persons who 
might be divided into three parties must agree? he Senator's 
statement was that every lawy« r whom he consulted said the 
United States Constitution meant that when a Legislature had 
an opportunity to elect it must elect. This isnot merely a litt 
quibble ora careless phrase; it the ve ry substance and mar- 
row of this ar~ument: that is, that the most honest, conscien- 
tious, devoted State Legislature may be in a position where it 
can not elect. 

Mr. PLATT. If I used language exactly like th hich th 
Senator from Massachusetts attributed to me. speaking extem- 
poraneously, that is not pre ‘is ‘ly what | intended t sy. W hat 
1 intended to say is, that their opinion, coinciding h mine 5 


‘ + +) 


that where the Legislature had an opportunity to elect, the el 
tion must 
Mr. VANCE. 


} 
the 


[If there wasaS 


2 by Legislature, if there was on 
nator elected 


Mr. PLATT. If there was a Senator elected. L do not know 
whether I stated it in that way before, but that is what I in- 
tended to say. However, the proposition that no duty is laid 

} upon the L ‘gislature toelect come $s with rath rr ques ‘ ce, not 
to say poor grace, from the Senator represent majority 
of the committee, for we have heard all through the discussion 
that the Constitution put a duty upon a State to be represented 
a doctrine to which Ido not agree. The Constiti n | O 
duty upon any State which does not rest within the: retion of 
the State as to whether itshall be performed or no | el 
am correct about that. 

Now. to return to the evolution of this cl 3 of the Constitu- 
tional Convention. The first proposition in relation tothe elee- 


ir. President, I can not go over fully, asl would do if this | 


case had not been so thoroughly discussed, the constitutional 
arguinent or the precedents; and yet I apprehend it is true that 
no person who ever read for the 
Constitution which provides for the election of Senators—with- 


out a preconceived idea of what he wished, or without specially | 


desiring to seat some one—ever supposed that when a Legisla- 


first time the clause of the | 


ture had had an opportunity to electand failed to elect, the gov- | 


ernor could make a temporary appointment. 
position of mine I have taken occasion to ask some of the best 
lawyers of my acquaintance who had not considered this ques- 
tion to read that clause for the first time and tell me what it 


To test this sup- | 


nt, and they have uniformly said that it was the meaning of | 


unity to elect it must elect, and only when it had no opportunity 
elect could the governor make a temporary appointment. 
submit that that is the plain common-sense meaning of the 
Constitution, the provision of which relating to the election of 
Senators is as follows: 


the Constitution that whenever the Legislature had an oppor- 
t 


ARTICLE I. 


, »8C. 3. The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Sena- 
tors from each State, chosen by the Legislature thereof, for six years; and 
each Senator shall have one vote. 

Immediately after they shall be assembled in consequence of the first elec- 





tion of Senators was in the fifth resolution presented in the 
famous Randolph resolutions: 











olved, That the members of the second br 16 N ) I 

lature ought to be elected by those « he firs ‘| p 
persons nominated by the individual Legi tures: to be of tl awe 
years at least; to hold their office for a term sufficient to insure their in« 
pendency; toreceive liberal stipends, by which they may be ) i 
the devotion of their time to t! rvice nid t i 
office established by a particu i or un he aut} i ‘ 1 * 
States, except those } u urly ¢ mn n to the funct , f the 
branch, during the term of service and f« e e afte e expi 
tion the rf 

Mr. Pinckney submitted a draft of a constitution at about t 
same time, in which the following article occurred: 

ArticLE 4. The S e shall be elected and chosen by the House of D 
gates 

A name which had been proposed for the lower house of Con- 
eress. Mr. Pinckney’s plan, as was Randolph's, was that the 
Senators should be elected by the lower branch of Congress. 

ARTICLE 4. The Senate shall be elected i cho ry th se of D 
gates; whi use, immediately after their meetiz h ‘ i 

Specifying unequal numbers from di ent St 
that blank. 

The Senators chosen from New Hampshire, M ’ 
and Connecticut, shall form one class; those from New \ kx, New Jerse 
Pennsy!vania, and Delaware, one cla M i i 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Geor t rhe house o 
gates shall num r these cla : ne, tw I three; and fix the tin yf 
their services by lot. The first class shall serve for years; th 
for —— years, and the third for years As their times of serv <p 
the House of Delegates shall fill them up by e ions fo yea i 
they 

7 ‘ . ) . 

That is, the house of delegates— 

shall fill all vacancies that arise m death or resignation f t time ot 


service remaining of members so dying or resigning 
It has been a query why, in the completed Constitution, 
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says, ‘‘when vacancies happen during the recesses of the Legis- | prevent the inconvenience of a Legislature assembling in 
lature by resignation or otherwise,” the word ‘ death” should | session when it would soon meet probably in regular sessii 
not have been included, the most obvious case in which a va- Now, showing thatthe committee onstyle, which put ti 
cancy might occur. I think that anyone who will read the de- | of the Constitution in formal shape, determined to em 
bates of the Constitutional Convention taking this draft of Mr. | once more what had been so struggled for in the conv: 
Pinckney’s and see that the original idea Was the Senators | that is, that these appointments should be made by the Lx 
were to be appointed by the lower house, which would have the | tures, they includeall matter relating to the election or ch. 
opportunity to fill all vacancies, and see that he mentioned va- | Senators ina single sentence, and then they transpose the m 
cancics by death or resignation, the two most obvious methods, | relating to temporary appointments by the governor, pla 
will come to the conclusion that the vacancies spoken of after- | after the provision relating to classification. Now, listen 
wards in the Constitutional Convention were understood to be the The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senat 
vacancies which were spoken of in the first draft of the Consti- | each State, chosen by the Legislature thereof for six years. 
tution, and that the word ‘‘ death” was omitted because it was The Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL] well sid 
universally understood that it was unforeseen vacancies which | means the Senate of the United States shall be composed 
were to be filled by the governor making temporary appoint- | Senators from each State, who shall be chosen by the Ly 
ments. ture thereof for six years. 

Mr. MITCHELLof Oregon. The word “ resignation,” the Sen- Immediately after they shall be assembled, in consequence of the 


ator will allow me to suggest, was used because there was a ques- | tion, they shall be divided as equally as may be into three classes. ‘| 
tion about the power to resi¢ of Senators of the first class shall be vacated at the expiration of t! 
B BOOUS The power WwW romgs.- : : year, of the second class at the expiration of the fourth year, and of t 
Mr. PLATT. Iamcoming to thatin a moment, Later in the | class at the expiration of the sixth year; so that one-third may b 
Convention the whole subject was referred to the committee on | every second year— ' 
detail, and they, with their known desire to condense, used the Now comes the clause about vacancies, the whole sclh« 
lunguage which I shall read. In the meantime there had been | to the mode of choosing Senators having been completed 
y °“U . ; , scr} ; » ‘ st} i ¢ ' yr j y ‘ ‘ . ‘ . . 
very mu ‘h discussion in the Constitutional Convention on the and if vacancies happen, by resignation or otherwise, during the r 
constitution of the Senate and the method of appointing the | the Legislature of any State, the executive thereof may make te 
Senators, and it had been decided by vote that that appointment pte gat on the next meeting of the Legislature, which s 
was to be made by the Legislatures of the several States. Then | "4 Such vacancies. 
the committee on detail phrase it in this way: It did not give the governor power even to filla vacanc 
’ : as the language was serned. siste ) é ( 
Article 5, section 1. The Senate of the United States shall be chosen by ae the language W oe eo d It insisted —— it that th 
the Legislaturesof the several States. Each Legislature shall choose two | islature alone should fill the vacancy. The governor, to! 
members, Vacancies may be supplied by the executive until the next meet- | to avoid an ‘‘ inconvenient chasm” might make a tempor: 
ing of the Legislature. Each member shall have one vote. inty To 5 _ Aay anv it te ) » ali 
SECTION 2. The Senator's shall be chosen for six years; but immediately after pointment. Yet Senators to day say 1b - not of the ri, 
the first election, they shall be divided by lot into three classes, as nearly as | Consequence how a Senator gets in here, so the Senate is 
may be, numbered one, two, and three. The seats of members of the first | full, always full,” and they propose to construe the Consti' 


class shall be vacated at the expiration of the second year; of the second 30 as ian ) * s clause * e s 5 ai 
classat the expiration of the fourth year; of the third class at the expiration so as to read out of it the clause chosen by the Legis! 


of the sixth year; so that a third part of the members may be chosen every thereof for six years.” 

second year Upon the construction proposed here it is possible, nay, i 
probable, that instances will occur when, for the whole 5 
rial term of six yéars, the Legislature will notelect, or, int! 
guage of the Constitution, choose; but the governor will a 
from time to time. I say any construction which reads out 
Constitution the vital part of a clause can not be the corre 
struction. Any construction which makes it possible—for t 
Senatorial term of six years may be occupied by one 01 
Senators under gubernatorial appointment here—is not a co. 
rendering of the Constitution of the United States. Wit 
deference to all Senators who claim it, I say it is absurd; 





Senators who wish to carry out the idea that the Constitution 
provides that all vacancies may be supplied by the executive 
where the Legislature has failed to elect, as in this case, jump to 
the conclusion that if the language had remained as it was in the 
report of the committee on detail it would have meant all va- 
cancies. Idenyit. I say the whole proceedings in the Constitu- 
tional Convention are against that assumption, and that the 
probable reason why they said only ‘‘ vacancies” was that they 
never supposed there could be a vacancy occurring by the ex- 
piration of a term which the Legislature would not fill up, and | ° : “pe 
beciuse they had reference to the very vacancies which were | 38 hard to reason against absurdities. ; ; 
mentioned in the Pinckney plan, “ vacancies by death and resig- | _Now, Mr. President, | have shown that this case is \ 
nation.” For brevity of speech they left out ‘by death and precedent absolutely. [t is without an opinion or a dictu 
resignation,” and said “vacancies,” meaning the vacancies | the report which is before us was made. It is against « 
which had been alluded to in the Pinckney plan. edents. There never has heen a case where the Legislat 

Then Mr. Madison said the word “ resignation ” was necessary | ®ttempted to elect and failed to elect and a man has com 
because it was not certain that a Senator could resign. Thatis | by gubernatorial appointment. The reason of that is be 
the way the word “resignation ” got in and the word “death” | ¥@§ universally understood, universally conceded, that t 
was left out. The vacancies referred to were vacancies by death | €t2or had no right or power to appoint. ; 
or resignation, which were the only vacancies which when the | , | now ask Senators if they have any doubt on this quest 
committee on detail drew their report were anticipated, and the | t0 the construction of the Constitution to do what I 
word ‘resignation ” was reinserted, so to speak, as it had been | St0P to do, take the debates, read them through so far» 


in the Pinckney draft, because there wasa question about whether | @Ppertain to this question, from the submission of the R 
a Senator could resign or not resolutions and the Pinckney plan to the final adoptio1 


The amendment of Mr. Madison was to supply after the word | Constitution, and if they can so read it and still hold 1 
‘‘ vacancies.” the words— opinions that a governor can appoint when a St ite has | 
happening by refusals to accept, resignations, or otherwise, may be supplied opportunity and availed itself of its opportunity, b 
by the Legislatures of theStates in the representation of which such vacan- either by deliberate action, by neglect, or inability to el: 
cies shall happen by the executive thereof until the meeting of the Legisla- | the governor may appoint, then I will simply say that | : 
ture. understand such logic, such reasoning, such constructi: 

Can anybody tell me that Mr. Madison in his modification Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator allow me a mon 
emitted the word “death,” which had already been used in the Mr. PLA rT. Certainly. : F ; 

Pinckney plan, unless it was supposed by every member of the Mr.CHANDLER. The time is running toward th 
Convention that the vacancies referred to in the report of the | Which the debate is limited, and I wish to ask the Sen 
committee on detail were the vacancies which had been spoken | 15 S0'ng over the ground with which we ure all famil 
of in the Pinckney plan by ‘‘ death-or resignation? ” | asserting a construction of the Constitution which undo 
It will be observed that in the final draft the question of va- | prevailed down to 1879, whether at that time a differ 
cancies is transferred entirely from the place which it occupied | 8truction of the Constitution was not adopted, beginn! 
as left by the action of the convention upon the report of the com- | the first, New Hampshire case and ending with the |} 
mittee on detail;and put in as the last clause in which the subject | Humpshire case, in which new construction of the Cons! 
is treated. | the Senator himself participated? That is what I sho 

Article L! section 1. ‘The Senate of the United States shall be composed of | him to give a larger portion of the time to, than I fevr 
two Senators from each State, chosen by the Legislature thereof for six | do, if he does not reach the point pretty soon. 
years, and each Senator shall have one vote. Mr. PLATT. It was not necessary that the Senstor fro 

It seems as if in the final draft it was intended once more to | Hampshire should remind me of that matter. I had no 
emphasize the fact that the Senators were to be chosen by the | tion to avoid that proposition. I shall come to it in due 
Legislatures of the States; and I shall show before I get through | I want to say right here that it was said over and over ag 
that it was only ex necessitate rei that there could be an appoint- | the debate on the first New Hampshire case—the Bell « 
ment by a governor, namely, to fill an “inconvenient chasin,” to | thatinsucha case as this the governor would not have any ! 






































































1893. 


¢o appoint, and nobody contradicted it. Do notcall that case a 


pr dent for this. 


Mr. President, this whole argument for the admission of the 
appointed Senators rests upon two grounds, the one an assump- 
tion that the main purpose of the framers of the Constitution in 
choosing, this language was to “ keep the Senate full, always 


iat the Bell ease is a precedent: both of 


in the Constitution itself 


eS 
full.’ and the second tl] 
which Ideny. I say there 
ther in its language or spirit, t e in the debates 
of the Convention, there is nothing in any previous plan or 
lution of the Constitutional Convention which for a moment 
gives countenance to the idea that it in the minds of the 
rs that they would keep the Senate always full, whether a 
State exercised its right to elect 
It could not have entered into their minds, it could not have 
been supposed, that a State would ever deliberately refuse or 
ct to avail itself of the privilege which the Constitution 


no in y 
is nothing 


reso- 


was 
frame 


Or not, 


ve it to be represented in the Senate of the United States: 
and the Constitution provided in another place that a State 


should not be deprived of its equal representation in the Senate 
except by its consent. It plainly intended thatif a State did not 
avail itself of the right and the privilege which was given it to 
be represented in the Senate, and chose to go unrepresented 
here, there was no power on the part of the Senate and no way 
in which it could be represented here; and it was the right of 
the State to go unrepresented here if it desired. 

Mr. President, I can not answer this new assumption—I will 
not say itis entirely new in this case; it has grown up—any better 
than by- 


Mr. HOAR. I should like toask the Senator, before he passes 


from the point he Has been considering, if he denies the consti- | 


tutionality of the legislation of 1866? He says the Constitution 
goes on the ground that if a State desires to go unrepresented it 
may. Does he not understand that it was the very purpose of 
that Congressional legislation to prevent the Senate from going 
unrepresented whether the State would want to do so or not? 

Mr. PLATT. I do not think I am called upon to answer that 
question. I have heard it argued over and over again by the best 
lawyers in the Senate, including Mr. Edmunds, that that law is 
unconstitutional. I have no desire to pass upon it at this time, 
and until the Supreme Court passes upon it I desire to consider 
it constitutional. 

Mr. HOAR. Ithought the Senator's argument denied the con- 
stitutionality of that law. 

Mr. PLATT. I do not think it follows at all. 
prescribe a method. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. 
of election. 

Mr. PLATT. Yes; but if you hold that that law places an 
obligatory duty upon the State, I do not believe the Constitution 
ever intended to place duties upon the States. I understand 
that they intended to leave them free to act as States. So far I 
am in aceord with my State rights friends. 

Now, I can not answer the first assumption, on which this argu- 
ment rests, any better than to answer it in the words of the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] himsélf, who, in this 
report, Says: 

What is the great and leading purpose which the provision now under con 
sideration was designed to accomplish? It is that the Senate of the United 
States shall be full, always full. 

[ listened with great pleasure, agreeing with the Senator, to 
the speech which he made on the election of Senators by direct 
vote of the people. He had an idea when he made that speech 
as to what the great purpose of the Convention was. He said: 


[It was to facilitate the chances 


That was to | 
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time nd therefore l w not stop to ren 

Mr. CHANDLER. Too much tim thout rea 

oint, I meant 

Mr. PLAT [ have ren t | t now I sho ) 
to hear the Senator answer ithout stop} to read from 
de es of t Constitut | Conve ; known 
Senztors. There were members t 10 ted the Senate 
to resemble the House of Lor 1 iO not t c th oO l 
have thought that it would much r mble t House of Lords 
if a Senator had to go into a ti < and dicke rain with a 
governor to obtain a seat in the Se te ol the I is t 
They would have men of high character here Well ! of 
high character may be appointed b over! ndan vho 
cin intrigue and, therefore, has not h h char..cter ean be ap 
pointed by a governor. No, the idea of the character of the 
Senate and it sconstitution, soas to preser the character of the 
ideal Senate which the members of t Co on had in mind, 
was the great thought which influenced them and directed them 
in framing and wording this provision of the Constit ol 

Mr. President, I said in the opening of my speech that no 
person had come here before claiming eut in the Senate upon 
the ppointment of a governor under similar cireumstin 
Why have we here three at the opening of this particular ses- 
sion? Beeause advice was civen from the Se ite, before the 
Legislature adjo rned, that if there was no ection by the 
Legislatures, and persons were appointed by the governors, 
they would probably be admitted ea right to s that, 
pec use the question w is usked me by intereste entlemen from 
those three States, and I gave my opinion to the contrary. I 
wistold by them that other Senators believed such would be the 


would be admitte 


case, and that they 

But it is said the Bell cise is a precedent for this [ deny it 
in toto. Itis said that the Bell case broadened the Constitution 
by construction. A single word about that, Mr. President I 
do not want to broaden the Constitution by construction and I 
do not want to narrow it by construction. Ll want the Constitu 


tion as it fairly reads and fairly means; L am accused 
of being illiberal and narrow and strict in my views of the Con- 
stitution, a charge which I do not think lies at my door, I reply 
by saying that it t pt to expandand broiden 


is just as bad to attem] 
J 


the Constitution by construction as it is to attempt to narrow it 
by construction. 
The question which a Senator should ask is, what is the mean- 


ing of the Constitution derived from its language 
the circumstances surrounding its adoption? 


and from all 


What was the Bell case? [t was not this cise. That is cer- 
tain. It was not a case in which the Legislature of the Stite of 
New Hampshire had met previously to the expiration of an old 
term and the commencement of a new term and voted for Sena- 
tor and were unable to agree, or, as in the old cise of the State 
of Connecticut, indefinitely postponed the election. It was not 


a case where, as in the case of Montana, they met on the day ap- 
pointed, balloted clear up to the last day,and failed to elect; but 
it' wes a cass where the Legislature of the State of New Hamp- 


shire, though it was believed by miny memhb rs of the Senate 


| to have had the opportunity to elect, itself believed it had no 
opportunity or right to do so. 
Let me state exactly what that case was, ifIcan. Lam sorry to 
take up so much time as todeprive the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire |Mr. CHANDLER] of the opportunity to make another 


| speech on the subject, : 


fourth. The Senate was to represent deliberation in the expression of the 


popular will by the length of the term of office of Senators, and by its re 
moval from the direct popular vote in the method of choice 


That is what he thought was the great purpose of the founders | 


of the Constitution in providing for the Senate and the method 
of the election of Senators when he made his speech against the 
election of Senators by the people, and I believe he was right 
then. I go through these debates and I find that idea every- 
where prevailing; it being the central idea of those debates that 
the Senate should be so constructed as that by length of term of 
service and by removal from popular elections the Senate should 
be free from the possibility of being influenced by temporary 
public clamor. } 

That was the great idea which controlled. It was around that 
Standard, how the States should be represented and how Sena- 
tors should be elected, that the battle of that Convention raged. 
It w 8 a discussion of these questions and a division upon these 
questions which came near wrecking the Convention. To say 


Y 


of the popular will, it seems to me shows the desperation of the 


now in the year 1893 that the great purpose of that Convention | 
in framing this portion of the Constitution was to keep the Sen- 
ate always full, even by appointment by governors, tosay nothing | 


nd I do not think Ishall. This was the 


New Hampshire case, the Bell case: 











Two Legislatures were elected in New Hampshire in 1878, one in March 
whose term in in June and extended to May, 1879; the other in } em- 
ber, whose term ranin June, 1879, and lasted ve Senat W ad- 
leigh completed his term of six years March 3 An extraordinary ses- 
sion of tl Forty-sixth Con lled later in the month The Legis- 
lature of New Hampshire 1878, treated the law of 1866 as 
valid, and took no steps to elect a Senator, leaving the duty where the act of 
1866 placed it, to be performed by the next Legislature,elected in November, 
1878 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. PASCO] says—and I 1 rO 
back to that argument—that the duty belonged under the Con- 
stitution to the former body, but the Legislature of New Hamp- 
shire, believing that it was obeying the law of t United States 
passed in 1866, and that the Legislature last ce} 1 before the 
expiration of the time should make the election t the election 
vo until June after the vacancy occurred, believing that that was 
right. They had still more than that upon which to postpone 
the election till the next meeting of the Legislature. The ques- 
tion had been submitted here to the Senate previously, and there 
had been a report of the Committee on Privileges and Elections 


that it was the Legislature which was to meet subsequent to the 
expiration of the old term and the commencement of the new 


| which was entitled to elect. 
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They had the voice of the Senate, through its Committee on 


Privileges and Elections, if it was never acted upon formally by | 
the Senate,that it was the Legislature which was tocome in after | 
the expiration of the old term and after the commencement of | 


the new term which had the right of election under the stat- 
ute, and the statute was supposed to be and presumed to be con- 
stitutional. It was argued by the then Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania in the Bell case to be constitutional. So the Legislature 
of New Hampshire, not intending to neglect any opportunity 
which the Constitution gave it, not intending to forfeit any 
rights conferred uponit by the Constitutionof the United States 
to elect a Senator for six years, acting upon the advice of the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections of the Senate, omitted to 
proceed to the election. 

That case was decided by a vote of 35 t028. I was then here, 
Mr. President. I came into theSenate at that extra session in 
1879, and I have a very distinct and vivid recollection of that 
case and its discussion. I know what influenced my vote. I 
know that my opinion then, upon an examination of the Con- 
stitution, was that the Constitution meant that when the Legis- 
lature had had an opportunity to elect, and failed to elect, the 
governor had no power of appointment, and I know I reasoned 
in the New Hampshire case that the State ought not to be held 
up to that construction of the Constitution, when the Legisla- 
ture really believed fairly under the statute of the United States 
that the Legislature preceding the term of expiration had no 
power to élect, and when the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions had so advised it. Thatis the ground on which my vote 
went. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PLATT. Let me get through with this point. I can, by 
turning to the RECORD, give the reasons for the votes of two 
other Senators—James G. Biaine and Henry L. Dawes, the 
former colleague of the Senator from Massachusetts—and I be- 
lieve I shall. Mr. Blaine said: 

My judgement now is that the Senate of the United States, having by 
their action prevented the Legislature of New Hampshire which ought to 
have elected from exercising that privilege, it would be rather hard for the 
Senate to turn around and say that the man who comes here now under the 
appointment of the governor, the only possible way left open by which the 
State can now nave full representation on this tloor, should not be received. 
That is the only way in which the Senatorial seat may be filled for that va- 
cancy, and it would be rather hard, I think, looking at it in an equitable 
point of view, if equity can be pleaded, for the Senate to prevent the ap- 
pointee of the governor from taking a seat. 

Mr. Dawes said: 

If any Legislature of New Hampshire bas been prevented from undertak- 
ing to make a choice of a Senator, it has been prevented by an act of Con- 
gress. The Legislature which met last June could not have filled the va- 
‘ancy according to the law of Congress, because the letter of that law says 
that the Legislature which shall make this choice shall be the one chosen 
next preceding the expiration of the term for which any Senator has been 
elected. That Legislature was not such a Legislature. If the act of Con- 
gress had used the words “the Legislature of each State at its last regular 
Session next before the expiration of said term shall proceed to make a 
choice,’’ it would have left the matter without doubt, and would have in- 
tended what I have no doubt Congress intended to enact when they used the 
words ‘‘the Legislature of each State which is chosen next preceding the ex- 
piration of the time for which any Senator was elected.” 

But Congress used words which happen, in their application to the case of 
New Hampshire, to deprive the Legislature of the State of New Hampshire 
of the power of electing a Senator according to the letter of their own law. 
It is the act of Congress and the words they unfortunately selected in that 
act which prevented the Legislature of New Hampshire from following its 


letter and choosing a Senator by that Legislature, which otherwise would 
have done so, 


* * + * * ze & 

That the State of New Hampshire should be deprived of its representation 
here because of this unfortunate phraseology does not seem to me to be 
sound policy. 

Mr. HOAR. Iwas going to ask the Senator if he himself 
thought that was a sound constitutional argument? 

Mr. PLATT. No matter whether it is a sound constitutional 
argument or not-—— 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator is making his argument regard- 
less of whether it is a sound constitutional argument or not, I 
have nothing to say. 

Mr. PLATT. The Senator can address no ad hominem argu- 
ment to me in this matter. I know what influenced my vote. 
If I was not right then, if my vote was not properly influenced, 
the Senator has the right to comment upon it and to say so; but 
the vote seating Bell never proceeded upon the ground of this 
case, and there were votes enough given to the seating of Mr. 
Bell, to my own-personal knowledge and reading from the REo- 
ORD as well, to have changed the result if it had been supposed 
that it would be cited as a precedent in a case like this. 

Mr.GRAY. May I ask the Senator, if it will not interrupt 
him-—I think he has already stated it, but to emphasize the dis- 
tinction between the Bell case and this—if the Legislature which 
met in Juneand actually did elect was chosea before the vacancy 
happened? 

Mr. PLATT. The Legislature waschosenin November before, 
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tomeetin June. It was the last chosen Legislature aceordi 
the requirements of the statute. The then Senator from Wi 
sin [Mr. Carpenter] tried very hard to argue that the oth 
the lastchosen Legislature; but I think he wasalone in that 
of the case. Let us see, however, whether the Bell ca 
precedent for this case or not: 

The Bell case was discussed elaborately by good lawyets, a 
one of them intimated that in such a case as this would M 
be seated; but it was stated over and over again, and acce 
that if the Legislature, having the opportunity, had att 
to elect and failed to elect, the governor could not appoint. 
Senator from Massachusetts himself admitted it then. 

Mr. GRAY. So that, if the Senator will excuse me a; 
and I think he is putting it very strongly—the Bell cas 
case in which there was literally, in the words of the Co 
tion, an appointment by the governor in the recess of the 
lature, as we understand it. 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. The opinion then expressed by th: 
ator from Massachusetts has been alluded to in this d 
and I allude to it, not for the purpose of showing that t 
ator from Massachusetts has changed his opinion, but | 
purpose of showing what the universal opinion then wa 
Carpenter asked the Senator from Massachusetts this 
tion: 

Take the cass of Wisconsin.. Our Legislature assembles on the fil 
day of January. It has to elect to fill up the vacancy that is to « 
March. The Legislature generally sits until about the last of Apri 

Now, pay attention to this: 

Suppose they begin on the day fixed by the act of Congress to b: 
Senator; they make no choice; they ballot up to and past the 4th of 
without making an election. A vacancy then occurs; by the Con 
the term expires, and the Legislature sits still, with that vacancy 
on, balloting for thirty days and unable to make a choice, and fi! 
journs without making a choice. Couldthe governor then appoint a 
upon the ground that that was a vacancy happening in the rece 
Legislature? 

Mr. Hoar. I think not. 

It is not to the discredit of the Senator from Massach 
that he now thinks the governor can appoint, and if 
changed his mind or if he replied hastily then, it is « 
proper that he should maintain his present view. But 
at that time at the head of the minority of the committee | 
the report, which report was adopted, and he was then 
to admit in that case that a person appointed by the go\ 
as in this Montana case, could not be admitted, for that w 
fectly described in Mr. Carpenter’s question. 

There was another member of that committee, Mr. C 
of Wisconsin, who took charge of the case in the absenc: 
Senator from Massachusetts. The Senator from Massac 
having gone away and left the case in the charge of Mr. 
ron of Wisconsin, Senator Garland was arguing agains! 
mission, and speaking of a Pennsylvania case, said: 

The same question arose in Pennsylvania in 1855. During the \ 
that year the Knownothing Legislature got into a factious wra1 
Cameron and his rivals, and failed to elect a Senator. The State \ 
unrepresented from the meeting of Congress in the fall until the 1 
January, and Governor Pollock, after an exhaustive examinati 
question, decided that the yacancy was not one that he could fill )) 
ment. ‘ 

And I bélieve that he so advised the Legislature in a n 

In that opinion the leading lawyers of the State concurred, a1 
sylvania was without a Senator until Governor Bigier was chose: 

That is a piece of history. 

e * = m Ea 7 


Mr. CAMERON of Wisconsin. I suggest that the reason why lhe 
have power to appoint was that there had been a session of the L 
and the Legislature had not elected. 


Mr. GEORGE. Who said that? 

Mr.PLATT. Mr.Cameron of Wisconsin, who then hx 
of the Bell case, the Senator from Massachusetts having 

Mr. President, I could cite other expressions from | 
ease, of which there are plenty, showing it to have b 
ceded then that an appointment under the circumstance: 
case would be inadmissible. I have the references to t 
will cite one more from Senator Cameron of Wisconsin, ! 
he was in charge of the case. That was when Mr. Gar! 
speaking about the Kensey Johns case. Mr. Cameron 
consin interrupted him to say: 

Will the Senator allow me to suggest that a session of the Legi: 
Delaware was held after the vacancy happened and before the gov: 
sumed to appoint Mr. Johns; and if I understand that case—it wa 
ined by the committee although not referred to in either report—th: 
to admit Mr. Johns was put upon the ground thatthe Legislature 
had a session after the vacancy happened and did not elect; an 
quently, the Legislature having met, and having had an opport 
elect a Senator, and having not done so, the governor had not aut! 
appoint. 

Though the Johns case was not precisely like the p! 
there is no difference in the argument, because the conte! 
of Senators now is that, no matter under what circumstw 


vacancy or a want of occupancy of the seat exists, the gove" 
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can make a temporary appointment in the recess of the Legis- 
” How it is possible to claim the Bell case as a precedent for 
case Lam unable to discover. [am not going over all a pre- 
x s. They have been referred toby other Senators. [ think 
4] t lawyers of the country have been pretty uniformly of 
- that unde r no circumstances could a governor fill a va- 
ean h ippening, if vou choose to use the word, by the expira- 
t the term of office at the commencement of a term. | 
.HOAR. I wish—— 
ir. PLATT. Allow me one word. Certainly, as [ read the 

Lanman case, that was the decision in the Lanman case; cer- 
tail as I rend the Sevier case, it was acknowledged in that 
ease to have been the decisionin the Lanman case; certainly, as 
| read the debate, it was Daniel Webster who suggested that in 
the Sevier case there was no constitutional vacancy, and he voted 
the admission of Mr. Sevier. So all along through our 

i without disparaging in the least the ability and the 
( r of the lawyers who in the Bell case contended thata 
sovernor might make an appointment at the commencement of 
; term, the great weight of authority and opinion ison the other 
sit .at case has always been distinguished from acase where 
the Legislature, knowing that it had the power to elect, delib- 
erately declined or refused or failed to elect. 

.HOAR. I wished to ask the Senator before he passed 
wal his diseussion of the Bell and Blair cases if he was willing 
ti whether, in the course of his argument, he admits the 
decision in those eases to be sound or unsound? Were the Bell 
and Blair eases decided rightly or wrongly, in the judgment of 


‘ l ator? 

Mr. PLATT. I think they were decided wrongly 
only on the ground that the governor might appoint at the be- 

inning of » term. I think [ will read a single extract from 

tor Conkling, for he puts the case strongly. Senator Hill 
‘eorgia was discussing that case; and I want to compliment 

Senator, now that he is gone, by saying thatas[ listened to 

rgument i thought it was one of the most admirable argu- 
which I ever heard from the mouth of alawyer. While 

tor Hill was arguing against the admission, Senator Conk- 
interrupted him for a question, and said: 

listening with great pleasure and great satisfaction to what seems to 
\ very clear and able presentation by the Senator from Georgia, but to 
ghten my (I venture to ask himaquestion. Suppose the design of the 
rs of this instrument was to deposit with the Legislature, as has been 
the power to fill original terms in the Senate, but in order that there 
ht be no chasm in the Senate, or that the Senate might be kept full, to 
imit to the governors of the States the power to give temporary com- 
missions in all instances when temporary vacancies occurred, either by 

) resignation, expulsion, failure to accept, or, as in the present case, a 
re in the fundamental law of a State bringing on a hiatus. Suppose, 
that was the design of those who framed this instrument. My request 
e honorable Senator is that he tell me what words they should have 
yed different from those which we findin order to vest that power and 
plish that object? 

Che Senator from New York, it will be seen, held that the 
change in the fundamental law of the State brought on the hiatus, 
| that it was, therefore, one of the classes of vacancies which 
vere to be included under the words ‘‘happen by resignation or 


( 
( 
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me 
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otherwise.” Senator Hill said, ‘‘I see,” and then Senator Conk- 
ling said: 
The Senator will see that the distinction I take is not technical or forma! 

it ubstantial; and I will prove that by a single illustratiou. If it should 
be s established law that wherever a Legislature decided not to ele the 
power to fill the vacancy should revert to the executive of the State, the 
Senate and all of us must see how exposed the whole process of filling seats in | 
the Senate would become; because the governor and his friends by cabal, 
intrigue, maneuver, might so arrange that the Legislature would decide 
I ) elect or would fail to elect in order that the governor might gather to 


; 


if the power to fill the vacancy. The next Legislature might decide 
ect, and so indefinitely within the six years the executive power of 
a State might usurp that which the Constitution deposits with the legis a- 
t wer. 


Mr. President, that was no idle fear which was expressed by 
the Senator from New York, and I venture to-day the predic- 
tion—I will not eall it a prediction—but I want to express my be- 
lief and opinion, that if we to-day violate all the precedents of 
titutional lawyers of this country up to the time of the bring- 
¥ out of the report which seated the S 

|, if we admit the Senators from these three States, where 
r cglelchasin have tried to elect and failed to do so, it will be 
he beginning of this business. 

great Senator from New York foresawclearly what would 
ve result. Senators, who were to be removed from the } 

ty of being influenced by popular clamor, will be depe to ont 
ge etting their office upon one man; Senators, who the C onsti- 
ion insists shall be elected by the Legisl: stures for six years 
to come here appointed by one man in piecemeal terms shone 
or two years toserve out the six-year term. There will be enough 
Of it in the country, Mr. President. 

‘ close by saying that such a construction destroys what has 
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last hundred years, if we override the opinion of all the con- | 
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years term to bo fi ther 
under appointment, 
a dangerous construction of th 
vill bear its bitter fruit if the Senate adopts it 
Mr. TURPIE. I wish to say, Mr. Pr sident, that the 
able Senator from Connecticut |[Mr. PLATT] is laboring 
| misapprehension. The Senator from Indiana, to whom 
| luded, did rise up. I was not silent; was not inactive. I: 
our governor at the time that he ight ap] 
even urged the appointment; and many gentlemen of th 
| older than myself in the profession and in public servi 
| the governor the same opinion. So it was not from any 
authority or of judgment that there was power in the exe 
to make the appointment that he failed or declined 
[t happened at that time that the governor of Indiana 
candidate for a seat in this body, well known and 
afterwards did occupy a seat here. Being governor, 
not with much propriety appoint himself; he was afraid 
in public opinion that sort of promotion. The gentleman 
held the second office in the State at that time was in well 
recognized, intense hostility to the governor. ‘There 
no method which the governor could in a reg 
reach a membership of this body, and he preferred th 
cancy should run two or three years, taking the chances of 
legislative preference, rather than violate taste or 
by an appointment which would be very questionable in t! 
lic view. 
Che failure to make an appointment 
It was founded upon circumstances of political pre 
any defect or any thought of defect of authority 
ernor to have made one, if he had seen fit to do so. 
[ may be allowed to remark—although I wish 
entirely to t I think misquoted history 
portion of it three or ir the la inst 
honorable and learned Senator from Connecticut, wher 
| cies existed in other States owing to the failure of the ¢ 
to appoint, : are just as likely to have arisen from similat 
| as the one the history wale h I have now given 
Mr. PLATT. Ma nquire who was the govern 
at that time? 
Mr. TURPIE 
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Mr. President, Sena fri Indiana 
e one of the ra st arguments in the 
argument, why temporary 
where a Li iture has failed to elect, should not 
| ted to the ernor of aState. Ifa governor, beli 
had the ener to make.the appointment, desiring 
| a candidate, and not willing to appoint becau 
would prejudice his own chance of election, 
| failed to appoint, when he supposed he had the 
| it is as strong an instance in possil be adduced 
that a governor may not properly exercise f 
ment to vacancies of this kind. 
Whenever a governor has made 
which he was entitled to make, the new ha 
teemed with suggestions that he was going to make that appoint- 
ment by some agreement with somebody who would disappear 
at the end of the temporary appointment, and allow him to be- 
| come a candidate for the place himself. If there is no corrup- 
tion to be feared, there is that bargain always to be feared. 
Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. having 1 
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1 
views briefly on the resolution before the Senate on a former oc- | ter written fora particular purpose, to Senator Edmunds 
exsion, [should not have taken the floor again at this time, in | his deliberate and careful speech in the Senate, lollowe: 
view of the fact that there are other Senators who wish tospeak, | vote which he gave in favor of the admission of Mr. B) 
who will easily consume the remaining time allotted to the dis- In this decision the Senator from Vermont was joined 
cussion before the vote is taken, but for the reason that the Sen- | Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT], who his so « 
ator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL] the other day introduced into | and forcibly addressed the Senate this afternoon. T 
the RECORD a letter from the late Senator from Vermont, Mr. | Senator from Vermont and twice the Senator from Con) 
Edmunds, in which letter, written to the governor of Oregon on | have struggled in the Senate to prevent the adoption of ; 
the Ist day of September, 1885, he advised the governor not to | rule of construing the Constitution and have urged th. 
make an appointment of United States Senator to fill a vacancy | to adopt aconstruction which would tend in the directi: 
then existing in consequence of the failure of the Legislature of | avowed purpose, as Senator Edmunds put it, of the fou 
Oregon to make an election. the Constitution to keep the Senate always full: and yet 

This opinion, brought in here by the Senator from Oregon | Senatorfrom Connecticut comes forward and penitently 
with considerable exultation, is, as [ can conceive, not in accord- | that the opinion which he then held and the votes whic! 
ance with the speech of the then Senator from Vermont in | gave were wrong and that those votes ought not to h 
March, 1885, in the case of Senator Blair, who was admitted to | given. Next he proceeds to tell the Senators who di 
a seat under appointment from the governor of New Hampshire. | him that it isan utterly absurd p~oposition which thos 

In making this statement I am not asserting that there may | now make in conformity to the votes which he gave on | 
not be a distinction made between the three New Hampshire | mer occasion. 
cases and the present case; but I desire to call the attention of Mr. President, the Senator from Florida [Mr. Pas: 
the Senate to the extremely strong and positive arguments in | places himself in the position of asserting that the rul 
favor of seating Mr. Blair made by the then Senator from Ver- | New Hampshire cases ought not to have been adopted 
mont. His remarks are contained in the RECORD of March 10, | Senate. In full view of those two cases, and notwithsta: 
1885. Senator Edmunds took occasion to quote the first draft | himself sat here from the 4th of March last until the ex 
of the original Constitution: of the extra session under an appointment from the gove 

Arv. V,SEc. 1. The Senate of the United States shall be chosen by the Legis- the State of Florida without making any objection to 
latures of the several States. Each Legislature shall choose two members. | title, he now frankly says that the decisions in the New H 
vases Ss supplied by the executive until the next meeting of the shire cases were wrong, and also that the governor of 

egislature. Each member shall have one vote, » - 

ts aa ought not to have appointed him to take and hold the seat \ 

hereupon he said: he so lately held in the Senate. 

There, as it = in a in a Cae oe that ae me Mr. PASCO. Mr. President, I will suggest to the S 
changed afterwards, you wil see that there was no limitation or qualita: | from New Hampshire that he has not read my specc! 
of a Legislature. Whenever they occurred the executive was to fill those would not make that statement. 
vacancies until the Legislature should elect, not until its next meeting even; Mr. CHANDLER. I must beg pardon of the Senator { 


but in order to keep the representation of the States full, in order to create Marta. aving ra: ‘ - reach 
a national government which should have all its faculties and all its mem- Florida for not having read the whole of his speccn, 


bers in place to perform their duties, this draft reported by the commit- Senator will correct me if [am wrong when I say that 

tee of detail provided Se 5 aes ee = = ne oe a in the closing summary, assert that the decision in t 

Sank tloowea ten, oven if the Legislature were alteing. ; Hampshire FENSe WES WORE. If I am mistaken, then Iv 
draw what I said. 

Senator Edmunds, having read this first draft, and having Mr. PASCO. Mr. President, itis so late in the aftern 
put the construction upon it that it provided for a ‘universal | [ dislike very much to consume the time of the Senate 
filling ” of vacancies, proceeded to consider what the conven- | tering upon this subjectagain now, and I regret that the S 
tion subsequently did, without for a momentconceiving that the | has not read over the very carefully prepared remarks | : 
convention intended when they made their final draft to so con- | this subject so as to know exactly ‘what my views are. 
struct the clause in the Constitution that it would not be as The position I took in reference to the Florida case | 
broad as the clause in the original draft. this: That the decisions in the Bell case and in the subs 

Mr. Edmunds next argues, first, that the word ‘‘resignation” | New Hampshire case of Mr. Blair were upon the law 
was put in not as an exclusive word, but, as has been frequently | that those decisions were made by a tribunal which had 
shown, for the purpose of recognizing the right of a Senator once | ity under the Constitution to pass upon the election of Se: 
elected to vacate his seat if he chose. He said ‘‘the words | that this tribunal sustained the law of 1866 and sustai! 
‘* resignation or otherwise ”— appointment of Senators in cases where Legislatures 
were put in expressly for the purpose of recognizing the power of a Sena- | had not had an opportunity to act; that this law and | 
tor to refuse to hold on to the office to which he had been appointed. cisions settled the law and the practice before the Flo: 

Then Senator Edmunds proceeded to give the broadest kind of | arose. 
construction to the meaning of the words ‘‘ resignation or other- The law of 1866 requires the election of a Senytor to 
wise,” and to scout the idea, which has been so many times ad- by the Legislature last elected before the term expires 
vanced in the debate upon this question, that the word ‘‘other- | decisions of this body sustain elections made under th 
wise’ meant ‘‘ likewise.” He said: regular, the Legislature so elected is the proper one to | 

If Mr. Madison by proposing, or the convention by adopting, the words | Senator. When the State of Florida acted under that 
“resignation or otherwise,” Ne ee ene cme ee see was simply obeying the decisions of this body. As long 
tame and clear in its expression, have said “likewise?” That is the decisions — unchanged, it was the duty of the - sh 
adverb which Would suit the class of cases to which my friend from Missouri | the State to appoint to a vacancy at the beginning of a 
refers, ‘Other things happening in like manner " is the definition of “like- | curring before the Legislature had an opportunity to 


wise,’ while ** otherwise '’ means things happening in any other manner than | Gen; . wa @ only way i ic Sts oulk 
by resignation. That is the dictionary and the common sense and the uni- ae It th — sd ly : he ov oe uate — 
versal knowledge of everybody who knows the English language. resentation in this body at the extraordinary session. 
; . 6 : mA I stated, however, that my own opinion was that the | 
Senator Edmunds appealed to the Senate of the United States | ,aq been decided improperly. But the Senate has 
not to try to put a narrow and limited construction upon the | treated cases like the New Hampshire and Florida cases 
Constitution. He demanded that they should not seek out some 


; ; : . ing from the Montana case in this, that in the latt 
class of vacancies which the executive of a State should not be | Tecislature had the opportunity to choose a Senator 
> - e Ss aoe. ‘ . 


allowed to fill, He said: Mr. CHANDLER. I did notmisapprehend the Sen 
mrnsretere, shen, spon ony, betactate ot pasion, ox ar oz Justis | agen with Biss. 
State, itl may call it that, and endeavor to find some class of canes Whate Mr. PASCO. I will state further that in my judgn 
for some period of time a State shall go unrepresented? I am unable to | law of 1866 is faulty in requiring the Legislature last « 
see it. choose a Senator instead of the Legislature which last n 
The Senator from Vermont lastly entreated the Senate to | fore the Senatorial term expires. That is briefly the s 
stind by the precedent which had been set in the case of Mr. | of the case I made. 
Bell, and not to continually embarrass and disarrange public af- Mr. CHANDLER. Iagree with the Senator from Flo 
fairs by changing a rule of decision once deliberately adopted | it was the duty of the governor of Florida, in view of t 
after full discussion. dents, to make the appointment which he did make; bu 
So, Mr. President, I appeal from the Senator from Vermont | rectly stated that the Senator from Floridaexpres:ed th 
when, at the suggestion of the Senator from Oregon, in Septem- | that the decision in the New Hampshire esses was ane 
ber, 1885, he was writing to the governor of Oregon advising | decision, according to his construction of the Constituti: 
him not to appoint a Senator, and expressing to him the hope Mr. PASCO. If the Senator had simply said that, | 
that in some way a Republican Senator might be obtained; I | not have interrupted him. 
appeal from Senator-Edmunds, expressing this opinion in a let- Mr. CHANDLER. That was all I intended to say. 

















My colleague [Mr. GALLINGER] has also frankly stated to the | 
Senate that, in his judgment, the decision in the previous New | 
Hampshire cases was erroneous. It is true he stated that he 
made the distinction, which other Senators undertook to draw, 
yeen the New Hampshire cases and the present case, but he 
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tive government, representing the great masses of the people to 


the rest of the world in such a manner that nobody from within 


| could destroy it; that it should not be shorn of its locks, like Sam- 


further distinctly said that, in his judgment, the decision in the | 


New Hampshire cases was erroneous. 
Whether that decision was erroneous is the whole question, as 
| conceive, before the Senate. 


son; that it should not be hamstrung, taken by surprise, or ever 
| found at a disidvantage; that there should never be a branch of 
the Government without somebody occupying it, or never be a 
function of government where there was not a person to dis- 


It is not whether in the early | 


days of the nation there was a construction placed upon the Con- | 


stitution which was technical and narrow, and would not allow 
the appointees of governors to sit in this body, but the question 


is whether we have liberalized that construction by the prece- | 


dents as they now stand at the end of one hundred years under 
the Constitution. 

[n the beginning it was held that there could be no appointment 
at the beginning of a term, but that rule was violated in 1797, 
and from that time down to this hour we have numerous cases 
where appointments have been made by governors of Senators 
to tike their seats at the beginning of terms. 


And at last, Mr. President, we come to the New Hampshire | 
cases, and from the New Hampshire cases to this case, when the | 


question is, whether we shall continue this late and liberal con- 
struction of the Constitution, or whether we shall go back to the 
old and technical construction of the Constitution. 

[ say that it is impossible to draw a line of principle which dis- 
tinguishes the New Hampshire cases from this case, for, as has 
beenstated by my colleague [Mr. GALLINGER] and as clearly ap- 
pears from the facts, the State of New Hampshire deliberately 
disabled herself from bringing a Senator here at the beginning 
of the Senatorial term, and notwithstanding this action of hers 
the power of gubernatorial appointment was allowed, and three 
appointees, Mr. Bell in 1879, Mr. Blair in 1885, and Mr. Marston 
in 1889 were allowed to take and retain their seats under the power 
of appointment. 


t was upon the strength of these cases that I felt constrained | 


to give my adhesion to the report of the majority and to speak 
in behalf of the gubernatorial power of appointment in the pres- 
ent ¢ I can not make the power of the Legislature and the 


ise. 





| 


power of the governor either inferior or superior the one to the | 


other. The one poweris conditional; the other is unconditional, 
but the two are of equal dignity. The Legislature, under a cor- 
rect construction of the Constitution, may keep a Senator here 
if they choose to make, and succeed in making, an election. If 
they fail to keep a Senator here, then the governor may fill the 
vac wncy. 


I hold, notwithstanding the woeful predictions of the Senator | 
from Connecticut |Mr. PLATT] that by the Senate the governor | 


of the State, exercising this conditional, but when the occasion 


arises, absolute power of appointment,is to be respected as a | 
portion of the government of a State as much entitled to be al- | 
lowed to exercise the power which the Constitution confers upon | 


him by its express language as is the Legislature of the State 
in accordance with the Constitution. 

Mr. PUGH. I desire to ask the Senator from New Hampshire 
aquestion. Is it not conceded, and will any Senator deny, that 
the power of the governor to appoint and the power of the Leg- 
islature to elect are both delegated powers of equal dignity in 
the Constitution? There is nothing of the character of a re- 
served State right or State power in the power of the Legisla- 
ture to elect a Senator. The one power is just the same as the 
other; they are both delegated, and both are of equal dignity 
and importance. 

Mr. HAWLEY. 
fess, at the breadth and strength of the differences among Sen- 
ators upon this question. It comes, I think, partially from a 
difference in our general theories concerning the relations of the 
States and the Federal Government, and from what I respectfully 
think to be a misapprehension of the designs of the founders of 
the Constitution. 

[f you will take up this book and read the Articles of Confed- 
eration, it will surprise you again that they were able to carry 
on war, to establish their independence, to call themselves in 
Constitutional Convention, todo anything, in short, as a united 
body. It is the loosest possible agreement. There isnota sanc- 
tion given to any power reposed in the provincial congress. It 
is substantially a respectful request in every respect. During 
the war of the Revolution, the marvelous wisdom, patience, and 
patriotism of those wonderful men and the gracious favor of 
Almighty God carried them along; but after the war everything 
tended to a condition of utter and hopeless ruin. 

But everyone here knows well the state of feeling that led to 
the calling of the oe Constitutional Convention. If there was 
any great and underlying purpose in thet Convention at all, it 
was to form a union, to create a great central, national, protec- 





Mr. President, I have been surprised, [con- | 





. 


chirge that function. 
whole instrument. 


That is the underlying purpose of the 


When you come to what is ordinvrily called a discussion of 
State rights and the respective powers of the State and the 
national governments, [am, in a gencral sense, a very strict con- 


structionist upon the Stite rights side; but when I come within 
what is the unquestioned field of the Federal Government, then 
Lexult in its imperial power, and demand for it every oune 
that belongs to it. 

They went into that Convention with that purpuse. Let us 
see what they did. They took absolute control of the election of 
Representatives in Congress. The States may make theirrules, 
select their times, place, and manner. They long ago selected 
the time for choosing their Representatives, but if the times, place, 
etc., are not acceptible to the great Federal Government, it may 
alter or make all the regulations for the choosing of Represent- 
atives. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] calls my 
attention to the fact that they may not elect on one ticket, as 
they used todo. So that provision is made that we shall never 
be without Representatives in what we sometimes call, disre- 
spectfully, the lower House of Congress. 

How, then, about the Senators? We have the same power in 
the Federal Government of regulation over the times and man- 
ner of choosing United States Senators, but we have nothing to do 
with the place. For some reason, while regulating the time, the 
manner, ete., the framers of the Constitution excepted the place 
at which the election of Senators may be held. 

To those gentlemen who are scrupulousabout interference with 
State dignity and power [commend the well-known statute which 
provides for the election of Senators. No man ever questioned 
the entire jurisdiction of the Federal Government over that sub- 
ject; and in comes the Federal Government into the legislatiy 
body of a sovereign State and practically orders it, on a ceriain 
day after its organization, to meet in separate houses and tike a 
vote upon the question of the election of a Sen tor; then to meet 
in joint convention the next day and compare their votes, and if 
there be a coincidence of choice, then the election shall be de- 
clured, but if there shall not be they shall take one vote every 
legislative day thereafter until they shall have come to a choice. 

Does anybody see anything in that to raise the question that 
that interferes with the dignity and majesty of a sovereign 
State? Willanybody say that there were not abuses which called 
for the wise exercise of just such a power? Some of the State 
Legislatures used to do just what some people fear they will do 
now, and what they occasionally do now; but it was then a com- 
mon occurrence that factions broke up, nullified, delayed, dissi- 
pated the power of the Legislature; and there was no Senator 
chosen, or he was not chosen until toward the end of the long 
session, when innumerable combinations sometimes brought on 
corrupt bargains. 

So far as the Federal Government could do it, it put an end to 
that, and provided to the best of its ability for a speedy choice. 

Some one made the remark here that the Constitution gives the 
States no command. Well, I think it does, very distinctly. I 
recollect one that made a great deal of trouble at one time in the 
history of the Government: 

No person held to service or laborin one State, under the laws t eof 


a 


ty 
escaping into another, shall, inconsequence ofany law or regulation therein, 
be discharged from such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim 
ofthe party to whom suck service or labor may be due 

A person charged in any State with treason, felony, or other crime, who 


shall flee from justice. and be found in another State, shall, on demand of 
the executive authority of the State from which he fled, be delivered up, to 
be removed to the State having jurisdiction of the crime. 

Before a member of a Legislature in either house can take 
one step in the discharge of his duties, he must obey the follow- 


ing command in this book: 


The Senatorsand Representatives before mentioned, and the members of 
the several State Legislatures, and all executive and judicial office: th 
of the United States and of the several States, shall be bound by oath or 


affirmation to support this Constitution. 

There are commands enough; and the restrictions, the delega- 
tions —the Senator from Alabama [Mr. PUGH] makes a wise dis- 
tinction—found elsewhere in the Constitution make the objection 
that the Constitution imposes no commands a merely technical 
one. 

Now, when we come into the Constitutional Convention, as I 
read Elliott’s Debates and Madison Papers I find these distin- 
guishing great purposes running throughout: A great jealousy 
of undue influence with the autonomy, with the wise individ- 
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uality and local self-government of the States, and, on the other 
hand, an equal desire that the great government they were form- 
ing should be eternal; that it should be an indestructible union 
of indestructible States. 

Mr. GRAY. Will the Senator from Connecticut allow me to 
ask him a ques 

Mr. HAWLEY. Qh, with pleasure. 

ir. GRAY. If the great underlying purpose of the framers 
of the Constitution, which the Senator, with some others, has 
discovered, was that the Senate shall be always full, and if the 
provision in regard to temporary appointment by the governor 
be a carrying out of that great underlying principle, why was it 
that thos ramers who knew so well how to use the word 
‘*shall” in the instances the Senator has just read, say, when it 
comes to temporary appointment by the governor, that he may 
make a te rary appointment, and do not say that he shall 
make it? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I will answer in the language of one of my 
great predecessors from Connecticut, Mr. Ellsworth: 

Tt is only d that the executives may supply vacancies. Where the leg 
islative meeting happens to be near, the power will not be exerted. 


stion? 


It is not necessary to say ‘“‘shall;” it is not necessary that it 
should be imperative. We trust something to the people. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. May I ask the Senator from Con- 
necticut a question? 

Mr.HAWLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I understand the Senator to be 
arguing that all vacancies in the House of Representatives, no 
matter how created, shall be filled in the manner pointed out in 
the Constitution; and following that up, that whenever a vacancy 
exists in the Senate- 

Mr. HAWLEY. Excuse me, I never said a word about va- 
cancies. I spoke of the general choice, the regulation of the 
times, places, and manner of choosing Representatives. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I understand the general scope 
of the Senator’s talk to be, thatwhenever a vacancy exists in the 
Senate of the United States, no matter how it occurs, or when 
it occurs, then, until the Legislature shall fill that vacancy, the 
governor may appoint, and that appointment confers just as 
good a title as though the title came from the Législature itself. 
‘The question I wish toask the Senator from Connecticut is this: 
Why did the framers of the Constitution, in defining vacancies 
in the House of Representatives and vacancies in the Senate, 
use different language? In other words, why did they use the 
words ‘‘ when vacancies happen,” in reference to vacancies in 
the House of Representatives, whereas when they come to re- 
fer to vacancies in the Senate they use entirely different lan- 
guage? ‘*When vacancies happen,” ofcourse, means any vacan- 
cies, all vacancies, but the language referring to vacancies in 
the Senate is entirely different from that employed in defining 
vacancies in the House. Referring. to the Senate, the Consti- 
tution says, ‘‘if vacancies happen by resignation or otherwise.” 
Wherefore the necessity or the propriety, or the common sense, 
if you please, of putting in those four words of qualification, 
‘by resignation or otherwise,” if it were intended that the 
governor had the power to appoint whenever a vacancy occurred, 
no matter how it occurred? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I understand the question, and I will answer 
the Senator by simply reading two lines and a half from the 
Constitution, which provide for filling vacancies in the House 
of Representatives: 

When vacancies happen in the representation from any State, the execu- 
tive authority thereof shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies. 

There is no intervening legislative body. We speak directly 
to the people there; but with regard to the election of a Sena- 
tor, the time for the appointment of a Senator may be within a 
week of the meeting of the Legislature, and that is precisely the 
reason Chief Justice Ellsworth, of Connecticut, gave for using 
‘‘may” instead of shall.” Otherwise, doubtless, the Constitu- 
tion would have used ‘‘ shall” in regard to Senators also. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. That is simply drawing a dis- 
tinction between a command and a permission. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The Senator seed me why there was a dif- 
ference between the two clauses, and I have told him all I know 
about it. It is so near 5 o’clock that I can not permit my re- 
marks to be cut into slices. Now they had before them the fol- 
lowing: 

The Senate of the United States shall be chosen by the Legislatures of the 


several States. Each Legislature shall choose two members. Vacancies 
may be supplied by the executive until the next meeting of the Legislature. 


That is complete. I understand there would have been no 
question if that had been leftas agreed upon at onetime. They 
discussed it. LI omit the diseussion. Then a motion was made 
to strike out the words ‘‘ vacancies may be supplied by the execu- 
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tive.” There was the broad, general issue clearly made. 
single State voted for it, eight voted against it, and on 
was divided and lost its vote. and the question was neve) 
again. Thereisnorecord of there being another vote and: 
contest on that subject. 

When the Constitution came away from the commi 
style it had been changed a little; but there was anoth 
that I must call attention to. That might have been left 
it was, and it would have been so left, undoubtedly; | 
read the report and see—it would have been left just as it 
‘‘vacancies may be fiiled by the executive,” if Mr. Madi 
not thought of a possible matter of difference. In the | 
Commons the right is denied toa member to resign. 'T 
up a ridiculous old fiction in the House of Commons th 
can not resign, like that of fines and recoveries and all { 


| of superannuated and scrubby nonsense in the common 


So, when a member wants to resign, he accepts the st 
ship of the Chiltern Hundreds, a government office, whi 
compatible with his holding a seat in the House, and 
gets out of that body. They do not allow him to go ou 
big open door, butif you go into that cloakroom you can 
through it. It occurred to Mr. Madison, the analogy 
strong between our House of Representatives and the H 
Commons—— 

Mr. LINDSAY. Will the Senator from Connecticu 
me? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. LINDSAY. If the Senator believes thatto haye | 
real reason, why was the language qualified in the Constit 

Mr. HAWLEY. I do not know; that is one of the « 
tures. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Why was it not also provided that 
ber of the House of Representatives might resign, the 
of Representatives being analogous to the House of Co: 

Mr. HAWLEY. Ido not know,I am sure. I have. 
what Mr. Madison said here, and I can not think of a1 
reason for putting that clause in, except that the report 

Mr. Madison, in order to prevent doubts whether resignations 
made by Senators, or whether they could refuse to accept, moved 
out the words after vacancies, and insert the words “ happening 
to accept, resignation, or otherwise, may be supplied by the Legi 
the State in the representations of which such vacancies shall hap) 
the executive thereof until the next meeting of the Legislature.”’ 


Vacancies ‘‘happening by refusal to accept, resignat 
otherwise;” and the words ‘' refusal to accept ” were strick« 
because I suppose they thought that clause was entirely u 
sary. So it finally came out, “ vacancies happening by 1 
tion or otherwise.” It differs in no respect from what it 
nally was when nobody disputed the appointing power 
governor. It differs only in the insertion of the words 
nation or’ otherwise,” and there was sense in using t 
resignation,” as I have shown by this historical refere: 

There is no escape in my judgment from the conclus 
it is right to seat Mr. Mantle unless you can find it in t 
struction of the word ‘‘otherwise.” That is the only « 
Otherwise the governor hasarighttoappoint. So it is o 
consequence to know what ‘‘otherwise” means. It is of ! 
sequence in dealing with 999,999 out of the 1,000,000 of t! 
mon people because they know what ‘‘ otherwise” mean 
takes a lawyer to find out that ‘‘ otherwise” means “lik 
It takes a lawyer to find out that ‘‘otherwise” is simply « 
the species of ‘‘ other;” that it is only practically equiv 
“likewise;” that ‘‘ otherwise” is something right along 
direction of what you have been at all the while. 

Now, let us see if ‘‘ otherwise” means anything of t! 
It may amuse you to havea little more of this rend t 
have heard from anybody else. Here is the great Century 
tionary; and do not let any man tell me that it is merely 
ern dictionary, because these men give you all the old $ 
navian, all the old Danish, and Celtic, and Norwegian, : 
landic, and everything else that there is to be dug « 
‘Otherwise ” is defined: 


In a different manner or way; differently. 


That is to say, in another manner or way, by resigns 
in another method or way. ‘‘Any other manner or way ” 
common sense of it. So it ought to read, and it does re 
tically thus. ‘‘ If vacancies happen.” Whatdoes ‘‘happen’”’ 
Is there a broader word than that? it means to come f 
in the common language of the scriptures. If we find it 
whether it came up, or down, or any way; whether it fl 
walked here, was thrown here, grew here, anything to n 
happen, there itis. If vacancies happen, if they come to | 
in any manner, resignation included. Thatis what is mean! 


vacancies happen in any manner, resignations included durin; 


the recess of the Legislature, the executive may appoint, etc 
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Mr. HOAR. On what ground? detained from the Senate to-day. If he were present | 

Mr. PLATT. On the ground that the State of New Hampshire | vote ‘‘yea” on the pending resolution. He is paired 
had not had an opportunity to make the election. | Senator from South Dakota [Mr. PETTIGREW]. 

Mr. HOAR. Now, just let us look at that a moment and see Mr. CHANDLER (when his name was ealled). U 
where the true principle comes in, The Senator says if a State | question I am paired with the senior Senator from Verm, 
legislature has tried its best to make an election, as in the case | MORRILL]. If he were present he would vote “‘yea” and 
of Montana, where the Legislature met and balloted at the time | vote ‘‘nay.” 
fixed, and balloted day after day and week after week, and Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon (when Mr. DoLPuH’s n 
failed because the members of that Legislature could not find a} called). My colleague [Mr. DoLPH] is detained from | 
manon whom a majority could conscientiously agree, aninability | ate byillness. He is paired with the senior Senator fro 
which to every just and honest man is absolute in the conduct | [Mr. VOORHEES]. If my colleague were here he w 
of the affairs of life, he will keep the man out; but when the | ‘‘yea.” 
whole people of a State deliberately put it into their constitu- Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). I hav 
tion that their Legislature shall not meet at the propertime and | pair with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Morrini 
shall notelect atthe proper time, so thatnot only there has beenno | necessarily absent; but, he and I agreeing in opinion 
attempt on the part of the Legislature to do its duty, but the | question, he asked me to allow him to pair with another + 
people say that the Legislature shall not try to do its constitu- | That pair has already been announced. I vote ‘‘yea.’ 
tional and lawful duty, then in such case my honorable friend Mr. PETTIGREW (when his name was called). | 
from Connecticut says of course he will let the man in. with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CAMDrE 

The Constitution then, according to my honorable friend from | were present I should vote ‘‘nay.” 

Connecticut, is this: When the framers of the Constitution, Oliver Mr. CAMERON (when Mr. QUAY’S name was cal 
Ellsworth, James Madison, and their associates, said if there is a | colleague, Mr. QUAY, is paired with the Senator from 
vacancy ‘‘by resignation or otherwise,” they did not meaninany | [Mr. MORGAN]. If my colleague were present he wo)! 
other way but in the same way as resignation, if any other same | *‘nay.” 

way could be conceived of; that they intended that in a certain Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called). I hav: 
easily to be foreseen condition there should be vacancies in this | pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. Thut 
body, and then further they provided that ifa State Legislature | been transferred to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILs 
tried its best toelect and could not, the governor should not | vote ‘‘yea.” 

have any power to appoint,and the State should go unrepresented, Mr. TURPIE(when Mr. VOORHEES’S name was call: 
but if the people of the State put it into their constitution that | colleague, Mr. VOORHEES, is paired with the Senator 
their Legislature should not even try to elect a Senator, thenit | gon [Mr. DoLPH]. if my colleague were present he \ 
is such a hard case that the man ought to be admitted. ‘“‘nay.” 

Mr. President, that is the whole of it. You may discuss and The roll call was concluded. 
refine and bring into this matter the subtlety of dialectics and Mr. ALLISON. Mycolleague, Mr. WILSON, is pair 
split hairs, if when the framers of the Constitution said ‘“‘resig- | question with the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE}. 
nation or otherwise,” they meant ‘‘resignation or any other con- Mr. CALL. Ulam paired with the Senator from 
ceivable case,” then this case belongs to Mr. Mantle. If they | [Mr. GORMAN]. If he were here I should vote * yea. 
meant to narrow the provision to the case of a vacancy by resig- Mr. DUBOIS. I wish to inquire of the Senator fron 
nation or something like it, to the case of the abandonment of | [Mr. PuGH] if he knows how his colleague [Mr. Mor 
his post for a good or evil reason by the Senator, and in the | vote on this question. 
great field of other possibilities, and intended that the State Mr. PUGH. Iam satisfied that if my colleague we 
should lose its equality and its sovereignty, that it should not | he would vote “ nay;” that is, in favor of the appointm 
be represented here, then the case is not with Mr. Mantle. governor. 

If the words ‘‘happen by resignation or otherwise” include Mr. DUBOIS. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. M: 
the case at the beginning of a term where the State has sent no- | paired for the pending proposition. 
body here and it wasimpossible to send any body here, then this Mr. PASCO. Mr. President—— 
case belongs Mr. Mantle upon the precedents; but if it be sound The VICE-PRESIDENT. The debate is proceedin 
doctrine that it isa hard case and the State shall be excused | imousconsent. The Chair hears no objection, and t 
and the governor shall appoint when it does not try, and the | from Florida will proceed. 
people say the Legislature shall not try to elect its Senators, Mr. PASCO. I will state that in the list of yeas «1 
then the case is not with Mr. Mantle upon our precedents. If | the Bell case, which is regarded by many as the s° 
the case be that upon precedent, upon principle, upon authority | this, the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] was an 
the people of these three States have a right to have their con- | who voted ‘‘nay.” Those who voted in the negative on t! 
stitutional voice uttered, then for one—other gentlemen will do | case were the following Senators: 
as they please—I should feel myself degraded and man-sworn if | Messrs. Bailey, Cat, Carpenter, COCKRELL, CoKE, Conk 
I voted to keep them out because I do not like the votes they | Dlinois, Eaton, Farley, Garland, Grover, HARRIS, Hereford, Hill 
are expected to give. a gonaeten. conte. = in ee ees MORGAN, ! 

The VICE-PRESIDENT (at 5 o'clock and 15 minutes p. m.). | *4*80M Slater, VANCE, VEST, Wallace, and Withers. 

The Chair reminds the Senator from Massachusetts that the That is the official record in the case. 
fifteen minutes’ extension of time has expired. Mr. PUGH. There are a good many who voted that 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator from Massachusetts is through. and vote differently now. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The pending resolution will be Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I object to discussio 
read. Mr. DUBOIS. Isubmit that it iscustomary in this ! 

The Secretary read the resolution reported by Mr. HOAR, from | a Senator announces how his colleague would vote that 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections, March 27, 1893, as | is taken. 
follows: Mr. STEWART. And he is paired accordingly. 

Resolved, That Lee Mantle is entitled to be admitted to a seat as a Senator The VICE-PRESIDENT. This is a matter over which 
from the State of Montana. Chair has no control. The announcement of the pair wis 

Mr. VANCE. I offer the following as a substitute: when the name of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. QU! 

Resolved, That Hon. Lee Mantle is not entitled to a seat in this body asa | was called. 
Senator from the State of Montana. Mr. MANDERSON (after having voted in the ne 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is upon agreeing to | desire to change my vote. I vote ‘‘ yea.” 
the substitute offered by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. The result was announced—yeas 35, nays 30; as foll: 
VANCE] to the resolution reported by the Senator from Massa- cae 
chusetts [Mr. Hoar]. YEAS—S. 

Mr. VANCE. On that I call for the yeas and nays. Berry, Gibson, Mitchell, Oregon Smith, 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded | Bisekburn, Fnevis, Cassy oo 
to call the roll. Coke, Kyle, Palmer, Vest 

Mr. ALLEN (when his name was called), I am paired on this | Cullom, Lindsay, Pasco, Vilas, 
question with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. CoLqurrt]. If he | Pixon. ee: Pree White « 
were present I should vote ‘‘yea. Gallinger, Manderson, Proctor, White, 

Mr. ALLISON (when his name was called). Iam paired with | George, Mills, Ransom, 
the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. GORDON], and therefore NAYS—30 
eee my vote. I should vote for the admission of Mr. ke ‘eins seaiatincuat ia 

fantle if | were not paired. : ’ , nton, 

Mr. FAULKNER(when Mr. CAMDEN’S name was called). The | BuUer. re Boreas, trey, 
junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CAMDEN] is necessarily | Carey, Frye, Hill Jones, Ark. 
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Jones, Nev. Power, Squire, Walthall, 
Lodge, Pugh, Stewart, Wolcott. 

Martin, Roach, Teller. 

Perkins, Shoup, Turpie, | 

NOT VOTING—20. 

} 





Aldrich, Camden, Gordon, Pettigrew, 









Allen, Chandler, Gorman, Quay 
Allison, Cockrell, Hale, Sherman, | 
‘ Brice, Colquitt, Morgan, Voorhees, 
Call, Dolph, Morrill, Wiison 





So the substitute submitted by Mr. VANCE was agreed to. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I enter a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the substitute was agreed to. 

“Mr. VANCE. I move to lay that motion on the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Sen:tor from Nebraska moves 
to reconsider the vote by which the substitute was agreed to, 
and the Senator from North Carolina moves to lay the motion 
on the table. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Iask unanimous consent to say a word. 
Of course I understand that the motion to lay on the table is not 
debatable. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The 
hears none, and the Senator from Nebraska will proceed. 













Chair 













































Q Mr. MANDERSON. My purpose in changing my vote was 
that I might put myself ina parliamentary position to enter the | 
motion to reconsider. 

3 Mr. VANCE. I think I shall have to object. 

l Mr. MANDERSON. I did so simply because of the fact that 
there seemed to be a dispute as topairs. Thatdispute certainly 
can not be ended now. I think that common fairness to those 
who have objected to the disposition of the pairs should prompt 
the Senate to let the vote go over until another day, so that the 
question as to the pairs can be properly disposed of. 

Mr. VANCE. I object to debite, Mr. President. 

3 Mr. MILLS and others. Question. 

mass 
Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President-—— 

1 The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that debate | 
proceeds only by unanimous consent. The Senator from North | 
Carolina interposes an objection. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Pending the motion of the Senator | 

t from North Carolina to lay on the table the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska to reconsider, the Senator from Colorado | 
moves that the Senate do now adjourn. [Putting the question.] 

3 The Chair is in doubt. 

Mr. VANCE. I demand the yeas and nays. 
Mr. HARRIS. I ask the Senator from Colorado to withdraw | 
the motion to adjourn in order that I may move that the Senate | 
proceed to the consideration of executive business. | 
Mr. WOLCOTT. I withdraw the motion for that purpose. | 
Mr. HARRIS. ThenI move that the Senate proceed to the 

s consideration of executive business. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Tennessee. [Putting the question.] The 
Chair is in doubt. 

Mr. HARRIS. Then let us have the yeas and nayson the mo- 

p tion to proceed to the consideration of executive business. | 

The yeas and nays having been ordered and taken, the result | 

was announced—-yeas 57, nays 6; as follows: 

YEAS—57. 
Allen, Dubois, Jones, Nev. Roach, 
Bate, Faulkner, Kyle. Shoup, 
Berry, Frye, Lindsay, Smith, 

a Blackburn, Gallinger, Lodge, Squire, 

j sutler, Gibson, McMillan, Stewart, 

Call, Gray, McPherson, Stockbridge, 
Cameron Hansbrough, Manderson, Teller, 
Carey, Harris, Martin, Turpie, | 
Chandler, Hawley, Mills, Vest, 
8 Cockrell, Higgins, Miichell,Oregon Vilas, 
Coke Hill. Peffer, Walthall, 
Cullom, Hoar, Perkins, Wolcott, 
Daniel, Hunton, Platt, 

l Davis, Irby, -roctor, | 

Dixon, Jones, Ark. Pugh, 

NAYS—4. 
Caffery, Palmer, Vance, 
Mitchell, Wis. Pasco, Washburn. 
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NOT VOTING 















Aldrich, George, Murphy, Voorhees, 
Al ison, Gordon, Pettigrew, White, Cal. 
Brice, Gorman, Power, White, La. 
Camden, Hale, Quay, Wilson. 
Colquitt, Morgan, Ransom, 

Dolph, Morrill, Sherman, 







Se the motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock | 
and 45 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, August 24, 1893, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, August 23, 1893. 





The Ho 


se met at 10 o'clock a. m. 

The SPEAKER. The Chaplain is absent this morning, the 
reuson Deine, as the Chair ssumes, that he did not know of the 
change in the hour of meeting. The Clerk will read the Jour- 
nal 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved 

CONTESTED ELECTIONS, 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the followi tter 
from the C erk of the House, which was ord a to ted 
in the RECORD, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to 
the Committee on Elections: 

CLERK’S OFFICE, HOUSE OF REPRi NTATIVE 
i D Lugust 

SiR Lt the honor to lay before the House of Representatives a of 

1! sin t} House Repress utive or th ‘if I 

t the | ited S s a . rare } . 1a\ ! : on thn oO : of 

ck f rH e, and ‘ ismit therew riginal testimony, 
papel in¢ socume re \ »wW W 





ALABAMA 
James E, (¢ 
ALIFORNIA 


Fifth district—Martin W. Whatley 
STATE OF « 

Warren B. English vs 
STATE OF GEORGIA, 

Thomas E. Watson vs. James (¢ 
STATE OF ILLINOIS. 


Lewis Steward vs. Robert A. Childs, two packages 


», three package 


Third district Samuel G, Hilborn, two packages 


Tenth district ». C. Black, two packages 


Eighth district— 


STATE OF KANSAS, 
Second district—H. L. Moore vs. Edward H. Funston, five pac kages, 
STATE OF MISSOURI 
Eleventh district--John J. O'Neill vs. Charles F. Joy, two packages 
STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
Fifth district—A. H. A. Williams vs. Thomas Settle, two packages 
STATE OF TENNESSEE 
Eighth district—P. H. Thrasher vs. B. A. Enloe, three packages, 
STATE OF VIRGINIA 

Fourth district—J. T. Goode vs. J. F. Epes, three packages. 

The Clerk has also received a notice of contest from F. D. Koon B 
F. Grady, Third Congressional district of N i Carolina, but said notice 
has been unaccompanied by any testimony, and consequently the original 
notice is laid before the House for suc a on asitmay leem prop rtotake 

The Clerk has also received notice of mtest and iswer thereto in the 
ease of 1 c Ba livs. J. F. Stallings, Second Congressional district of 
Alabama it it Was unaccompanied by testimony; all of which papers are 

| laid before the House for its action thereot 

In compliance with the act approved March 2, 1887, entitled ‘‘An act re 
lating to contested elections,’ such portions of the testimony in the above 
cases as the parties ininterest agreed upon, or a med proper to the Cle1 











after wiving the requisite notices ive een printed and indexed, together 
with the notices of contest and the answers thereto. and such portions of the 
testimony as were not printed witl ii the « il papers have been sealed 
up and are ready to be laid before » Cor i on Elections 
Two copies of the printed testimony in ¢ i case have been maile! to the 
contestant, and the same number to the contest« The law in reference to 
the briefs of both the contestee and cor tant in each case has been com 
} plied with faras possibile upon the receipt by the Clerk offsaid briefs. Ow 
ing to delays in this matter, over W h the ¢ < has no control, all of said 
briefs have not yet been returne him by the partiesto these contests: but 
so far as the briefs have been furnished to the Cie! they are also ready to be 
laid before the Committee on Elections upon the order of the House 


Very respectfully, 
JAMES KERR 
Clerk of the House of Rept senta 
Hon. CHARLES F.. CRISP, 
Speaker of the House of Repre 


sentatives. 


PAYMENT OF CLERKS TO MEMBERS. 
The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the 
Clerk of the House, explaining the insufficiency of the contin 


gent fund for the payment of clerks to members; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


EXCUSED FROM COMMITTEE SERVICE. 
The SPEAKER also laid before the House the request of Mr. 
BOoUTELLE to be relieved from service on the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries; which, without objection, was 


granted. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A messuge from the President, by Mr. PRUDEN, one of h 
retaries, announced that the President had approved ands 
joint resolutions of the following titles: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 1) making available appropriations 
for the payment of session employés of the and Senate 
during the first session of the Fifty-third Congress; 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 2)for the approprixte commemoration 
of the one-hundredth anniversary of the laying of the corner 
stone of the Capitol of the United States, September 18, 1793: and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 3) making immediately available the 
appropriations for mileage of Senatorsand Members of the House 
of Representatives. 
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ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 
Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 


ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled the bill | 


(S. 50) in aid of the California Midwinter International Exposi- 
tion; when the Speaker signed the same. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. CO? [ ask unanimous consent for the introduction of a | 
} nottold us. Imeloquent tones they have pietured th 


| condition of affairs and implored us to repeal the Sher 


bill, that it may be referred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency under a similar order to that made yesterday, on the 
bill introduced by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

Mr. PAYNE. I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The demand for the regular order is equiv- 
alent to an objection. 

SILVER. 


The House resumed the consideration of the bill (H.R.1) to 
repel a part of an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled ‘‘An act 
directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treas- 
ury notes thereon, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. Mr. Speaker, the condition in 
which we are placed to-day is, inmy judgment, too serious and 
the issues involved too grave to justify an appeal to passion, 
prejudice, or partisan feeling, or to be controlled by the vary- 
ing interpretations which may be put upon the Democratic plat- 


form, which has played so large # partin the discussion of this | 


question. What porty platforms may have said, or what parties 
may have done in the past, is a matter of minor importance, in 
the anomalous and unprecedented condition in which we find 
ourselves. What may have been entirely wise and proper in an 
emergency in 1890 may be unwise and injurious in another emer- 
gency in 1893. Conditions ehamge; mew occasions teach new du- 
ties. Time makes ancient good uncouth. The matter of im- 
portance to us now is present duty morethan past history. 

‘he drowning man, as he buffets the waves, is much more con- 
cerned to know how he ean get out than to investigate how he 
happened te fall in, and the spectators on the bank do not need 
to quarrel as to who shall reaeh to him a helping and a saving 
hand. The important thing is to save the man, not who shall 
do it. Henee, however, much wemsy be inclined to deprecate or 
even resent that poliey of the dominant party which has denied 
to this side of the House the least voice or possible agency in 
molding the pending legislation, that fact should not prevent 
our giving to it that fair, unprejudiced consideration and action 
which its merits and the startling and serious emergency con- 
fronting us both require. 

What is the proposition before us? Why, simply to stop the 
compulsory monthly purchase, on a falling market, of tons of 
silver bullion, for which we have no earthly use, and the giving 
therefor of notes which investors seem to doubt our ultimate 
ability or disposition to pay in the standard money of the civil- 
ized world. Why should we continue to aceumulate this bul- 
lion? What use can be made of it? Let meanswer in the words 
of my valued friend from Missouri, the distinguished champion 
of the free-eoinage cause, whose language always possesses the 
merit of candor and courageous, straightforward earnestness. 
He said on this floor on the 22d day of March, 1892: 

The law of the last Congress, July 14, 1890, provided for the purchase of sil- 
ver at its mariret rate, measured tn gold, and for the use of bullion for what 
purpose \ vere dead capital in the Treasury, whitch might as well be at 
the bottom of the Potomac 

Why now insist on continuing this senseless proceeding? If it 
were iron or steel, the nation might some time have some use for 
it in the eonstruection of its Navy or the armament of its forts or 
vessels. If it were coal, it might sometime be consumed in the 
operations of the Government on land or sea, but silver can not 
be consumed or used except for the single purpose of adding to 
the three hundred and fifty million of idle dollars now clogging 
the Treasury vaults, and which ean not be foreed into cireulation. 

The real purpose of the act, to sustain and enhance the price of 
silver bullion by furnishing a large and certaim purchaser, has 
not been attained, and if attainable such purpose can not be de- 
fended. As well may you ask the Government to bull the mar- 
ket for wheat, cotton, coal, oil, copper, or iron, by making enor- 
mous and unnecessary purchases of those articles. 

But, sir, more than that, out of this purehase has arisen, in 
the process of time, positiveand serious danger. The purchases 
under the Sherman law are entirely paid for in Treasury notes, 
payable by their terms in coin, and by fair inference and the in- 
terpretation of the Government, in such kind of eoin as the 
holder thercef may desire. They have beenissued.to the amount 
of $148,286,348, and have gone into our circulation, and the vol- 
ume is increasing from month to month. They have materially 
swollen the amount of our paper curreney; they represent a 
practical reserve of silver in the nation’s Treasury; they call 


attention to the increasing preponderance of silver in our e 


| rency, and now we are told in rotund tones, and with all 


| 





graces of polished oratory, by the gentleman from New Y; 

and others, that distrust pervades financial circles and re: 

the nations of Europe, and that as a result money is withd 

from the ehannels of trade and hoarded in banks and y: 
Why this distrust? Is it senseless and baseless, the m« 

and impulse of a panic-stricken publicy The gentlemen 


Why? How is this condition tracexble to that law? 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] tells us that an 
acry of fire in a crowded hall has been sounded, and 
nation is panic-stricken. Who gave thisalarm, which my | 
terms a false alarm, and what was its character? Who } 
tated this panic? The gentleman says it was ‘‘ the sam: 


| which have always opposed any legislation favorable to s 


Let us see. 

in the 12th of April, 1892, from his seat in the Senate, 
tor STEWART of Nevada, the great apostle of free coin: 
tered the following words: 


It ismanifest thatgold cannot be obtained to redeem the Treasury! 
sued and to be issued under the act of 1590 under existing law. Ther¢ 
possibility of accumulating gold for that purpose, or for the purp 
taining the other denominations of paper and silver, above menti 
circulation. Silver must be coined and used for the redemption of pa 
the Government must repudiate its obligations. 


And again on the 2d day of June, 1892, replying to Se 
SHERMAN, he uses the following language: 


He tells us that free coinage will bring us to a silver standard ju 
predicted the Bland act would do. Now, our present law will do wo! 
that. The present lawon the statute book, which he approves to 
may not approve it to-morrow) will do worse thanthat. [t will in 
bring us to a paper standard or the market- value standard of silver 
itis going to be wtterly impossible—there is no use in our decei 
selves upon this subject—to maintain goid payments under existing 


These are not the words of a Wall street alarmist. Th 


} * . mn . 
not the utterances of quaking capital. They come not fron 
| of the gentleman’s baneful forces which have always oppox 


ver. They are not even the timid utterances of the rawr 
in thesilverranks. They come from the general of those f 
from the grim veteran of many a hard-fought battle. 

Such expressions from a Senator of the United States of 
service, an acknowledged student of financial questions, an 
spokesman and represent#tive of a large element in our px 
tion, could not escape the attention of the investors in our 
ities at home or abroad. They would naturally produce un 
ness if not apprehension. 

Then comes the widespread newspaper report, whethe: 
founded or not I do not assume to say, but going out to th 
lic, that the Secretary of the Treasury in the early summer, 
the gold reserve dropped to a hundred million dollars, co 
plated silver payments of Treasury notes, and it seemed to 
substunce to the people’s' apprehensions and fulfillment t 
Senator’s prophecy that we were drifting to a silver basis 

This is followed up by the President of the United States 
makes formal and official public announcement of the imp: 
danger in his message, as follows: 

Between the Ist day of July, 1890, and the 15th day of July, i893 
coin and bullionin our Treasury decreased more than $132,000,000 
ing the same period the silver coin and bullion in the Treasury 
more than $147,000,000. Unless Government bonds are to bec 
sued andsold to replenish our eXhausted gold, only to be again ex 
it is apparent that the operation of the silver-purchase law nov 
leads in the direction of the entire substitution of silver for the 
Government Treasury, and that this must be followed by the paym« 
Government obligations in depreciated silver 


Whatever may have been the situation before this aut! 
tive proclamation of danger, coming from the head of th 
ernment and going through all business cireles and to all 
cial centers, distrust and apprehension are now unavoid 

Said a distinguished Secretary of the Treasury, when 
cial crisis was threatened, on being asked if he was not al 
‘* No, it would never do for the Secretary of the Treasury 
scared when everybody else is,” and there was solid wisd 
the utterance. Would that the President of the United 5 
had realized it. 

If, instead of the timid, halting, amdirresolute polic: 
Administration, ending in the loud proclamation of th 
danger of the payment of al] Government obligations in 
ciated currency, there had come from the Administr.ti 
times and upon all occasions, from the inaugural utteranc 
ward, the uniform, unhesitating, and bold expression o! 
mination that the integrity of every dollar of our currency 
be maintained by the exercise to the utmost limit.of every p 
of the Executive, express or implied, the distrust and dang 
aroused by injudicious utterances of leading silver advocates 
by the character ofour currency, would have been Largely allay: 








CONGRESSIONAL 


Do not misunderstand me. I do not believe that the condition 


‘ 





of our currency was the primary or principal cause of our finan- 
oial distress or business prostration. I agree with my friend 
from Ohio {Mr.GROSVENOR} and the gentleman from oan Mr. 
Ht URN] that the underlying cause of our business paralysis, 
first oper: iting and continu to oper , was and is the threat- 
eni ttitude of the Democratic party toward the productive 
industries of this great nation, and this, with blinded judgment 
al itisan temerity,the President emphasizes in his message. 
Ip r words, the P sident alike ire ital alre Lay in- 
ve and alarms capital seeking ‘ nd nothing but 
b 35 paralysis can result. Ing rt, the nation is suffering 
from an attack of Democratic statesmanship. 
s fact does not, howe ver, dim nish the obligation of every 
p t, rising above the limits of party feeling, the pride of 
pe ial opinion, and the irres} ae of lack of power, to 
oo perate in every measure which by any possibility may bring 
ret ling prosperity to our s fler ing count y.- 
Sherman law, whether originally so or not, is now un- 
di dly a factor in = business S Sencien nm. Let us repeal 
it. et us take the Presi lent’s p nacea. If it cures the disease, 


all re 


indis} »hiv 
ndisput I 


If it does 
evident that 


and retur ning prospe rity ‘aot ws, we shall 
not, the fact will 1 rand 
the trouble is deeper then the Sherman law, and rests in the 
tening attit of the Democratic party toward the pro- 

ion of American labor and American enterpris 
he President's remedy is not the only one proposed. 


jolce. 





we made Cle 
a 
ue 


Our 


tree-silver friendssay, ‘‘Oh, yes; the shipof state is foundering in 
a rough and troubled sea and steering straight for the bre ikers, 
but you shall not use the pumps or change her course unless you 


let us load her down with the world’s stock of silver, produced 
1ess of and 


o be produced. That will give her steadiness of motion 


help to reach the unrufliied sea of plenty and } prosper ity.’ 

| concede the fairness of this position. have no faith 
in such seamanship. 

Their views, however, are urged with earnestness and un- 
doubted sincerity, and are entitled to candid consider ation. 
What are they? What do they propose? Simply,that the 
own S silver bullion, no matter who he i s, Ameri an, Englis - 
man, or Egyptian—no matter where it was produced, whether in 


at 


eco 


hk 
the Un nited States, Mexico, or Australia 
mint of the United States 4124 grains of standard silver, 
him to-day and purchasable anywhere less than 60 cents, 
and have it coined into a dollar for his benefit and without 
tohim. This 60-cent doilar the Government agrees to receive 
and forces all its citizens to take for oo ents 

Whatever may be the underlying principle of this legislation, 
its practical operation, so long as the Government can sustain 
this dollar at par, is to give through the agency of the stamp 
and credit of the nation a substantial bounty of over 40 cents on 
the dollar, at present prices, to every holder of silver bullion 
aspecies of class legislation that is ee indefensible. 

On the other hand, if the silver doll in not be m rintaine d 
=“ pw, then the laborer’s wages, the price of the farmer’s crops, 
ry debt and obligation not its terms bans y rally pay- 
able in gold, will be paid in adebased and depr 


may deposit 


mR 





tor 


cost 


3] 


. Tar 
eve VY 


‘lated silver « lr- 
reney. Gold will disappear from our ci reulation, and we sh all 
reach an exclusively silver basis. Silver and gold can not both 
be circulated one moment after the Government ceases to beable 


to sustain their full and free interchangeabilit; 


| do not propo se to discuss these pro} ositi 


, dollar for dollar. 


ns. Which have been 


f+ 


0 stated and fully elaborated during this debate and on other 
occisions, but rather to consider briefly some of the reasons 
advanced for adopting a system which must produce such re- 
8 3. 

Why, it is claimed as a constitutional right, and the expres- 
sion ‘‘gold and silver, the money of the Constitution,” is rolled 
as a precious morsel under the tongue of e very silver advocate: 
and in the very able, lengthy, and elaborate report from th 
Committee on Coinage, made by the distinguished gentleman 
irom Missouri in the last Congress, a prominent heading in 
capital letters is in these words: ‘‘ Free coinage required by the 


Constitution. 
What justification is there for this? Is it provided anyw] 
the Constitution that gold and silver sh lt be coined without 

tand without cost? No sir, there is not one word to 

assertion. Why, sir, neither gold nor silver is mentioned 
nywhere in the Constitution exce pt inthe tenth section of the 


4 


tarticle, and then only in prohibiting the individual States 


1ere 


justify 


si 


fy, . : é 
Irom maki ng any thing e slse ‘a legaltender. Isthere anything in 


thi 3s prohibition from which an “infe yvrence can be drawn of an ob- 
ligation on the General Government, and an obligation different 
—_ n the prohibition? 

the same section and paragraph the States are prohibited 
ion mn, n impair ing the obligation of contracts or granting titles of 


| 


nobility Can any inference be drawn from pl ( 

| an obligat n t Gene Gover ient to do t) +) ' 
hibited to t States? The f ce at most wv - 

pow r ol y, and! + of oblig ti und Ww tid he o v ¢ . 
with the prohibition, na vy, tomake gold 8 ’ 

t na - n t , - T 1T ’ 3 
fi d « y ‘ n 2 
‘ l n ( t y é ¥ y met ' i 
the claim of co mal r t t S ( r is 

| tl { ) I it it 
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| cupidity Oo. tne lion prod rtodet ] how manv of these 
| si ver dollars t e peo!l need 1 < in the ¢ "1 
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ld of depreciation ed to. t 
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Let me quote from Secretary Manning’s report, made in 1886: 


The act of 1873 has been denounced and praised for demonetizing silver, 
which itdid not do. It retired no silver from circulation; it caused no coin- 
to be sold as bullion; it withdrew the full legal-tender quality from no silver 
coin. * * * The arguments that anything really injurious to silver was 
done. by the act of 1873 are arguments offered only by those who are not quite 
familiar with the subject. 

From the report of Secretary Windom, in 1889: 


Asa matter of fact, the act of 1873 had little or no effect on the price of sil- 
ver. The United States was at that time ona paper basis. The entire num- 
ber of silver dollars coined in this country from the organization of the 
mints in 1792 was only $8,045,838, but they had not beenin circulation for over 
twenty-five years. 

But we are told that, by reason of some mysterious sympathy 
between all other commodities and silver, prices from 1873 for- 
ward, of everything except gold, have gone down continuously 
and regularly as the price of silver has fallen,and that adversity 
and distress have followed in the wake of these falling prices, 
and all for the lack of the vitalizing current of silver in our na- 
tional currency. Gentlemen would have us understand that 

»xrices were lower in 1878 than in 1872, as the value of silver was 

ook and yet we poured into the currency twenty-two millions 
silver dollars in 1878 against one million in 1872; that prices 
were lower in 1879 than in 1878, and yet we added twenty-seven 
millions of coined dollars to our currency in 1879. 

We are told that prices continued to fall from year to year, 
but our additions to the currency of coined silver dollars in- 
creased just as regularly, until in 1890 we coined over $38,- 
000,000. 

Gentlemen tell us that prices were falling and the market 
weak for want of silver sustenance, and yet we were administer- 
ing the coined silver dollars in allopathic and progressively in- 
creasing doses of thirty-odd millions a year, and the more silver 
we coined the lower prices went. Yet in the face of this indis- 
putable fact, and of the fact that the greatest depression in 
prices occurred during that period when we were coining most 
silver dollars and coining them fastest, the only prescription 
which gentlemen offer for better prices is more silver coinage. 

But is it-a fact that prices of all articles except gold have 
fallen regularly as silver has fallen? It may be true than an 
ounce of silver will buy as much wheat to-day asit would twenty 
yeirs ago; as much cotton, as much corn. An ounce of silver is 
worth a little over one-half what it was twenty years ago, and 
the sime may be true of a bushel of wheat. The area of pro- 
duction has been largely increased, the methods of cultivation 
vastly improved, and the cost of transportation to market greatly 
lessened, and the same may be subst intially true of silver, but 
I will not stop to discuss causes. Will gentlemen whourge this 
argumentsay thata day’s labor—the basis of all values—is worth 
only half what it was twenty years ago? 

Have wages fallen as silver has fallen? Can the laboring man 
buy no more wheat or flour for his day’s work now than twenty 
yearsago? Nomore cottoncloth or clothing? Why, sir, wages 
1ave not fallen as silver has fallen; and if you show the millions 
of wage-sarners of this nation that silver has dragged down with 
itself the price of the food he eats and the clothes he wears, and 
has left his wages untouched, will he regard that system as an 
unalloyed evil? And if other influences have operated to affect 
the price of labor, and they have, is it not also possible that other 
causes may have operated to affect the prices of other articles, 
as, for instance, of sugar, of iron, or of oil? This question of 
prices, however, is too intricate ahd too remotely connected with 
the question here for further discussion in the brief time allowed. 

But, sir, my friend, the eloquent 3sntleman from Pennsylva- 
nia, asserts, and to be logical he mtisi so maintain, that from 
1873 on to this time we have been constantly sinking deeper 
and deeper in the siough of national disaster and distress, but 
no proof of this assertion is offered and none can be found. On 
the contrary, the concurring testimony of all observers, as well 
as the proof of census statistics, will sustain the assertion Inow 
make, that there has been no period in the history of this or 
any other nation, from the beginning of recorded time, of such 
marvelous growth and general prosperity as in this country be- 
tween the years 1880 and 1890, 

Other causes operated to produce this result, and I will not dis- 
cuss them, but I want to emphasize the fact that we were pros- 
perous to a wonderful degree, and that in all this time the lack 
of free coinage did not operate to stay this progress. 

Gentlemen picture to us France as to day the utopian home of 
peace and plenty, and attribute that condition to her financial 
system. _ Will they be kind enough to tell us in what essential 
particular that system differs from our own? 

She uses both gold and silver as currency. So do we, except 
that we use a smaller proportion of silver than France, and are 
increasing that element of our currency and she is not. Her 
standard coins of both gold and silver are unlimited legal tender, 
and so are ours. Her minor coins are of limited legal tender, as 
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are ours. Her mints are closed, and have been for years 
coinage of silver on private account, and so are ours. T 
no essential difference in the financial systems of the two n 
We have in our currency more silver thin gold, while 
has more gold than silver. We have to-day $664,573,320 of 
to $603,723,903 of gold, while France has $700,000,000 of 
and $900,000,000 of gold. 

Will any one be kind enough to tell me what there is 
comparative composition of the currency of the two count 
which to base an argument for the unlimited use of silver 
they say, France maintained the free coinage of silver 
enty years. Granted: but she abandoned it fifteen vears 
cause she could no longer maintain it. While she cont 
she was in the exceptional position of having England an 
tugal on a gold basis on the one side, and Germany and 
of continental Europe on a silver basis on the other sid 
tween the rivalry and the counteracting forces of the t 
tems, and with the relative production of silver and gold 
of proportion, an equilibrium was easily maintainable. 
tion to-day stands in that position, and neither France ; 
other nation can now, alone, open her mints to the un 
coinage of silyer and continue on any other than an exc 
silver basis. 

But, we are told that the silver dollar will buy 100 cent 
of any commodity, and hence is an honest dollar; that a 
piece of silver bullion, worth yesterday but 57 cents, by 
tency of the Government stamp is worth to-day 100 cents 
and the piece of paper worth yesterday one one-hundy ed! 
cent, by the potency of the same stamp is worth to-day : 
The process of transformation is esse tially the same, by 
has been infused the element of the nation’s faith and g 
but because the piece of paper is now worth a dollar, d 
open the Government’s printing presses to anyone w 
bring paper 3 inches wide and 7+ inches long? 

Why not, if the mints are to be opened to xnyone bring 
grains of silver? The difference is not one of principle 
ply of degree, and where will you draw theline? If you 
dollar out of 57 cents worth of silver, why not out of 50, 
10? Why waste 57 eonts worth of material when one 0: 
dredth of a cent’s worth will do aswell? The safety in e 
is the limit of the issue, and that limit must always be w 
limits of the nation’s credit and of its ability to meet all i 
gations and guaranties. 

Issue paper money without limit, and it will haveonly t 
of the paper on which it is printed. Coin silver withou 
and it will have only the value of the bullion of which it 
posed. 

| agree with you that the silver dollar is worth 100 
day, for the same reason that the greenback is, viz, bec 
Government will give you 100 cents for it, and while 
ernment does that everybody else will, and when the | 
ment ceases to do that nobody else will; and the Governm 
inevitably cease to doit when you remove the limit to its 
and leave it to be flooded with the accumulated silver of 1 
for coinage into money at a profit of 40 per cent to the 

I want every silver dollar worth 100 cents, now andal 
I want that hundred cents m:de up of silver, and not 
worth of silver and 44 cents of argument, for argument i 
and it would be no consolation to the people when the 
unlimited coinage declined to its bullion value, that 
gentlemen had argued long and earnestly and eloquent 
never could so decline. 

We may declaim xbout what ought to be, may theori 
what would have been, may speculate as to what will be 0 
be, but must not shut or eyes to the controlling facts o 
and potential present existence. We have got more 
our currency to-day than gold, and more proportion: | 
any other civilized nation of the world. Their min 
closed to silver, and they have long since stopped such a 
to their currency. We have not. 

The value of silver bas diminished about one-half, 
production has much more than doubled in the last 
years, and is now nearly twenty-four times tht of gold, 
relative value has dropped to one twenty-eighth that o! 

The strongest and richest nations of Europe, after 
ent struggle, have given up the attempt to sustain free « 
as hopeless. The greatest silver using and absorbing n 
the world has abandoned that basis, and the nightmare 
competition of India and the delusive puzzle of selling !o 
and ying for silver is eliminated from the situition. _ 

In the face of these facts, and of the warning of car 
dents of financial laws and observers of financial moveu 
this country and all over the world, dare we attempt alo 
task from which other nations have recoiled? Dure we pice 
obstacle of another national failure in the only way that le.'s © 
the full restoraton of silver, viz, by international codperation 
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Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of the fullest possible use of silver 
as money, consistent with the certain maintenance of its value 
in the hands of the people. They must, however, be protected 
from all danger of loss and depreciation, and this can only be 
done by confining its coinage within the limits of the nation’s 

lity to redeem it on demand at 100 cents on the dollar, or by 

tting into the coined dollar 100 cents worth of silver at 
rket value. 

That a measure can not be drawn that, while enlarging the 

es of silver, shall do it on safe lines ond with due precaution 

inst depreciation and loss in the hands of the people, or its 
being made an instrument of injury to one class for the benefit 
of another, no mancin safely And opposition to this bill, 
which contains no such safeguards, and which, under the order 
\dopted by the majority of this House, we are powerless to amend 
or change, does not imply opposition to any measure which does 
contain such safeguards, if presented. 

[ desire, in conclusion, to call attention to the fact that this 
pending bill is radically different from the laws existing prior 
to 1873, for it does not contemplate putting into actual circula- 
tion a single additional dollar of silver. It practically provides 
for the unlimited issue of paper money, based on and secured by 
the deposit of silver worth to-day in the markets of the world 
only 56 or 57 per cent of the face value of the paper issued, and 
this percentage may any day be further reduced. 

Is this a safe and rational business proposition? Will this 
tend torestore confidence? Will it tend to diminish the distrust 
of our ability to meet all our paper on demand in the standard 
money of the world? 
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| level of the brute to his present elevation but “ 


Mr. Speaker, we have been told again and again that we stand | 


at the parting of two roads, and must determine which we will 
travel; that the one leads by free silver to the bright and blos- 


soming fields of prosperity and plenty; that the other, by gold | 


monometallism, leads to narrow streets and the stilling atmos- 
phere of general want and misery. Gentlemen do not read the 
inscriptions on the guideboard aright. The one leads surely to 
an exclusively silver basis, with its constant fluctuations of 
values, by which the poor and honest and simple-minded always 
suffer and the shrewd, crafty, and rich always are benefited. 
The beautiful view that rises up along that route is but the 
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proffered necessary life-giving sustenance; lacking even the 

prehension necessiry to loosen its hold and let fall the burden 
#¥1 4 ‘ 

lected With 


which it is conscious is dragging it to destruction: affl 
id from 


poverty so pinching and so debasing that it er 

hunger and flaunts unashamed its nakedness in the public plxe 

while its perception of cause and effect is so rudimentary that it 
nds helpl the agony produced by wounds it 

own fol'y continues to inflict. 


com- 


gal 
8; 
st 


ssly bewailing S 





At the head of the grandest system of land-locked seas on 
earth, within the bordersof the central city of the future Amer- 
ican Republic—that city herself one of the prodigi f the age 
we behold, outrivaling in realistic splendo st crea- 
ticns of fancy’s fairy dreams, a vision from the contemplution of 
which no American citizen worthy the name cin retire without 


feelings of increased love and admiration for his country 
In that materialized fairy land, the White City of the Lake, 
whlere are collected from all times and nations the choicest gems 
of tae product of human genius, the most signal triumphs of 
mind over matter, specimens from all lands and waters of the 
bountiful offerings of mother earth for the msintenance of her 
children, from her mines, her forests, her soil and her seas, there, 
where man’s progress is traced from a plane hardly ve the 
than 


little 
that of the angels,” where is shown how the me ins of existence 
have increased, from the scanty need that nature unussisted 
gives, to the bounteous plenty that is more than the ample re- 
ward she returns as the wages of toil—there the citizens of our 
country have shown, in friendly competition with all other peo- 
ples, that their favored land is, in the closing decade of the 
nineteenth century, as to whatever contributes to the material 
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| comforts and to the elevation of humanity, incontestably first, 


unsubstantial, enticing, and delusive mirage which covers and | 


obscures the tempestuous sea of 


waves, deep depressions, and stormy winds. The other road 


a silver basis with its high | 


leads to the rough, rugged, barren, and forbidding mountain | 


height, which stands as a barrier in the way of industrial de- 
velopment and true progress, and up and over its sharp crags 
and dangerous heights only the strongest and the boldest can 
climb, while the weak and timid languish and starve at its bise. 

But, gentlemen, there is a middle road which you have failed 


to mention, which leads along the level plain between the moun- | 


tains and the sea, through green pastures and beside still waters, 
where all may walk and none need faint. It is built on the safe 
and solid middle ground of a judicious union of gold and silver, 
and it is molded by the intelligence, honesty, and faith of a 
great nation. It leads by fruitful farms and peaceful homes; by 
teeming mines and humming mills: through busy marts of trade 


and commerce, and to the safe grounds of national honesty and | 


prosperity; and that is the road for this nation to travel. 
Mr. RYAN. 


| the solution of what should 
Mr. Speaker, in accordance with what I believe | 


to be the earnest wishes of the majority of my constituents, as | 


wellas with my own conviction of what is right, I intend to vote 


for the unconditional repeal of the silver-purchase clause in the | 


so-called Sherman bill and against the substitute or series of 
substitutes therefor offered by the gentleman from Missouri. 
Perhaps, having made this statement, it were better that I 
should refrain from any further claim on the attention of the 
Hot se at this time; and it was my intention at the beginning of 
} 
vote on the too-long deferred roll-call alone express my convic- 
tions and the desire of my district on the pending measures. 
_ But, sir, in view of some statements that have been made dur- 
ing the discussion, I should like to briefly express some thoughts 
thathave occurred tome while listening to the eloquent speeches 
delivered on these all-important subjects. 


this debate not to say even this much, but to let the record of my | 


let what nation may be second. 

Now, sir, for another exhibition of the condition of the same 
country at the same time. 

Within the walls of this Capitol, from every portion of the na- 
tion, within whose broad borders at this time, thank heaven, 
is neither plague, pestilence, nor other unusual providential af 
fliction, more than sixty-five millions of people assemble through 
their representatives and daily, before God and man, bewail, ‘‘ in 
all the matchless eloquence of woe,” their unhappy condition, 
their almost unbearable miseries—miseries all the more poignant 
and galling in that they are admittedly unnecessary, even self- 
inflicted, and removable at will. 

Professing fear lest they die of starvation in the 
their own labor have filled with food to the bursting, 
with cold on the steps of the storehouses their own looms, spin- 


granaries 
or perish 


| dles.and strong arms have filled to overcrowding with fuel and 


fabric. 

And all this suffering, present and impending, caused by | 
of intelligence to secure a measure thatshall justly and properly 
divide the united products of their various labors. 

Surely, Mr. Speaker, these are most contradictory exhibits of 
coexisting conditions, and it will be scarcely credible, in future 


ick 
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years, that they faithfully depict concurrent conditions of the 
same people. Certainly, the proud notes of exultation with 
which we are in one place celebrating our wonderful triumphs 


and progress should be stilled until we prove ourselves equal to 
be 
tions in domestic economy, or at least until we shll have found 
a remedy for the present deplorable situation to which our own 
folly and stupidity have led and are leading us. 

The President of the United States in his message conveying 
to Congress his reasons for convening this extraordinary session, 
after a most clear and vivid description of the financial situa- 
tion, and after offering advice as to the proper remedy, cilled 
to our attention the proverb that ‘‘He gives twice who gi 


among the simplest of all ques- 


pives 


quickly.” And, Mr. Speaker, if ever there was atime in the 
history of the country when that proverb was trite and «ppli- 


cable, when the nation’s hopes were centered on her represent- 
atives, when she begged for action prompt and immediate, it 
was on the day when the message containing that admonition 
was delivered at the opening of the present session. 


Perhaps, sir, as those versed in parliamentary procedure as- 
| sert, we are moving with commendable celerity, or as fast at 
leastas is consistent with careful and considerate legislation, and 


It has seemed to me, sir, as if the people of the United States | 


are presenting at this moment for the consideration of mankind 
two simultaneously panoramic views of the present condition of 
their country; the description of which by future historians as 
cotemporaneous photographs of the same subject must tax to 
the utmost the credulity of their rexders. 

‘The one is an exhibition of strength more than gigantic; of 
widsom almost Godlike; of plenty beyond the power of even 
prodigality to consume; of wealth immeasurable, and of genius 
but little less than that of a creator. 

The other presents the same subject with the weakness of in- 
fancy, lacking power to reach the hand for the acceptance of 


with due regard for all the vast interests involved. That may 
be the fact, sir: but there is no doubt whatever of another fact, 
which is that the country’s hopes have been cruelly deferred 
and disappointed, that untold misery has accrued, and unknown 
millions’ worth of the peop!e’s substance has vanished through 
this alleged necessary procrastination. 

Mr. Speaker, should these remarks of mine delay, even for an 
instant, action on the questions now before us, I should have re- 
mained silent; but the House having appointed the hour for re- 


| cording its decision, which may be neither hastened nor hin- 


dered, [ desire to indicate some of the reasons why I| shall vote 
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asl stated in the beginning of these remarks. First, because 
the silver-purchase clause of the Sherman act of 1890 has proved 


a disappointment even to its authors. It isadmitted on all sides | 


to be a failure in securing what it was designed to accomplish, 
that is, to maintain the price of silver; it is therefore impotent 
for good, productive only of evil. 


the second place, I am satisfied that the passage of the bill | 


he gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON] 
to restore public confidence in the financial policy o! 
‘nment, and, notwithstanding all that has been said in 
“confidence” during this debate by the gentlemen 


the opposite view on the pending measure, there is | 


hat is of more importance, either to the individualor 


rnment 


‘confidence in the ability of the State to maintain | 


id anarchy would speedily ensue. But for confi- 
ighbors, society would speedily disintegrate; 
ence within the family circle domestic bliss would 
1qu intity; but for self-confidence how long could 
illy maintain successfully the battle for existence? 
neial standpoint we have an example to-day of the 
fidence. ‘The city of Boston, as w learn from the 
newspay , finds no difficulty in floating, : r Ove par, its 4 
per cent | ds at this time when money is in need on time 
louns a }to 12 per cent in the money markets of the United 
States. This shows, sir, the value, even from thelow plane of a 
dollars-: cents point of view, of the much-derided * 
dence.” Yes, that which we understand by confidence is the 
most potent factor in the advancement of the human family that 
the world possesses. Again, I shall vote for the rept al bill for 
the reason that I am opposed to a contraction of the curr: ncy. 
[am not a monometallist . If I thought the effect of repeal 
would be to drive silver and silver certificates out of circulation, 
with m) sent lnforunt ition I would oppose it. 
nly of the opinion, that sosoon as we terminate our 
inwise financial course of exchanging our gold for 
ith our declared purpose to maintain silver coin at a 
ld, we sh al be able to keep in circulation from six 
illions to eight hundred millions of silver and silver 
rt the presi nt ratio. ranee isable to keep, relative- 
tion, even a much largersum than the greater of these, 
lower ratio than ours; and I see no vali i reason 
rapidly increasing population, and with a prob- 
nued development, should not be able to maintain, 
re asilver circulation as she. 


gold as a standard, for, except by interna- | 


t, it is generally conceded that we can not have 
hall have in this country the use of both 

and we shall be, as we ought to be, financially 
advanced commercial nations; while if 

the free coin: { both metals only the cheaper 
1 in circulation, the dearer will goto a premium; half 

of the country will disappear; the very condition 

inage friends are striving to avert will be 

t by their success, and unive rsal b inkruptey will 

ensue. Assertions have been made here with much vehemence 
and patrio ‘vor that we should manage our finances in our 


the most 


OWr. Way nd without reference to, or rather to show our in- | 


dependence in opposition to well-ascertained laws and princi- 
ple s of finance as illustrated by thee xp riences of oe pe ?- les. 
But, sir, in my huml le opinion we shall just as effectually, 
and much nore advantageot isly to ourselves, manife st our com- 
dom from fore ~ domination by showing that we have 
ym the experienc 1s of others, by avoiding their errors 
l owing, wherever practicable, a long the lines that le ad 
To refuse to avail ourselves of the experiences 
ns of Europe have proved to be beneficial, sim- 
) dislike to follow where Europe leads, were un- 
worthy a youth in his teens, much less a nation well along in its 
second century. 
Mr. Speaker, our people desire to have, deserve to have, and 
can have, if they will, the best of every thing, including currency. 
I believe we shall eventually return in some way to a free bi- 


metallic basis and a currency based thereon, and I believe the | 


speediest way to produce that desirable result is for the United 
States to adopt the single gold standard and let the effect be 
felt, as it will be very quickly, by those nations which have been 
swift to avail themse lves of our mistakes in the past. In fact, I 
believe in that way alone lies the path to an international agree- 
ment as toa stand a of value. 

And here let me say, Mr. Speaker, that as necessity is the 
mother of invention and of evolution, I believe there will be 
evoived from this, or from one of the regularly recurring mon- 
etary stringencies,some practicable idea of asystem of exchanges, 
or of a me: sure of values, which will practicably eliminate both 
of the so-called precious metals as necessary elements of cur- 
rency—of course, this only by international agreement. 


conti | 
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Finally, I shall vote for unconditional repeal of the silver-y 
chase clause of the Sherman bill, because my constituen 
doubtedly desire me to do so in their interests, and in 
the whole c untry, including, as we believe, even t 
States themselves. This alone, sir, would be sufficient \ 
for my action, for I am here only to express the desires a1 
the wishes, so far as in my power lies, of those by whos: 
am permitted to speak within this Hall. [Applause.] 

And here, Mr. Speaker, let me say a final word i 
some bitter things that have been said of us on this si 
| question during this debate by gentlemen whose rea 
not ledthem tothe same conclusions at which we hav: 

L believe, sir, that of all times this is the occasion w 

| should, if possible, avoid anything like recriminations 

| peals to passions, whether of clusses or of sections. | 

| me that the man who at this trying hour appeals to t 
passions and seeks to arouse animosities between our } 
different occupations vives good cround for questioni yr 
cerity of his devotion to the supreme welfare of his cou 

For this reason Lhave listened tosome of th » brilliant 
delivered here during this debate with delight, sw 
egret. Delight at thei ir charming and fascinating el 

| surprise that their able authors should manifest such : 
willfully contracted views and sympathies, and regret 
can legislators of deserve lly high a it — for learn 
ability should at this time and on this occasion se 
speeches with bitter sectionalism and spice them with 

| class vituperation. 

Mr. Spe iker, | have the honor to represent adi 
terestsand industries are as varied, I venture to say, as 

| district represented on this floor. Among its quarter mi 
ple every species of industry or occupation of which our 

| profitably permits has its following, and among them : 
bankers and brokers, even those having offices in Wall 

|} and millionaires, and multimillionaires (but I believ 

| many oa these latter as a few months since), and I kno 

| reflect faithfully the wishes of the great majority of my c 
uents, regardless of conditions or of occupations, when | 
what they desire is that we pass this bill, pass it qui 

| home and stay there until the time arrives for the re 

sion. Now, from many of the speeches delivered here i 

be inferred that we from and near New York are th 

representatives and champions of Wall street. But | 
for myself that were the sul rages of these gentlemen 
an eleetion I certainly should not be allowed 
yhamber. 

[am permitted to appear here, sir, by favor 

| alongside some of whose fathers [ labored in the 
childhood days, by the suffrages of the laborers a1 
of my district with many of whom I have been a fell 
whose confidence I enjoy and hope to merit as long 
These constituents of mine, Mr. Speaker, and their int 
as dear to me as can possibly be those of any other 1 
this body, whether he comes from Pennsylvania or fri 
3 u Georgia or from Nebraska. Their home is my hi 
interests are my interests; their destiny is my desti 
say in the words of old, ‘‘Their God is my God.” 
proud to pay a deserved tribute to their intelligen: 
atriotism by saying that the entrance to their 
1rough denunciation of their fellow citizens of any | 
g or occupation. 
But thisis no hour, Mr. Spea iker, in which to hur! 
| epithets or indulge in recrimination. Let us, from 
| section we come, heed only the voice of sania opini 
aloud to us to give the country the relief it needs, and 
quickly. Let us, as was so generously said on the oe 
last by the distinguished leader on the Republica i 
Chamber, ‘‘place patriotism above partisanship, 
we were sent here as Democrats, Republicans, or I 
cept equal responsibility for the present deploral 
join hands to repair the present and avert impending d 
our common country, and show that we regard the w 
as of greater importance than any part; all its people mo 
any portion; and so, by drawing an irremovable veil o 
condition of the United States as now reflec ted at this ‘ 
cause the dark picture tu become only as the memory of th 
flection of alowering but transitory cloud, and transmit fo 
| contemplation of fataee » ages our country as now portrayed 

Magie City by Inland Sea. [Loud applause. ] 

Mr. COVERT. Mr. Speaker, this debate which has 
participated in so earnestly and so eloquently, is rapidly dr 
toward itsclose. I desire to congratulate the House «n 
country upon the character of this discussion. It has dis 
a depth and extent of rescarch, a close and logieal reason 
and «a fairness and comple‘eness of presentation on both s 
rarely reached in the discussions of any lawmaking body on car 

| It has been in the fullest sense an educational debate, anc 
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same men who adopted it made Grover Cleveland their nominee 
for the Presidency. Early in 1892he had hazarded his chances 
for the nomination by a bold, manly, and courageous declaration 
of his position on the financial question. His views, clearly and 
emphatically stated, were known and understood by allmen. His 
views then, are his conclusions now. The people who were his 
advocates then should be his strongest and staunchest support- 
ers at this juncture, when legislation is invoked in affirmance 


¢ 


O01 


these conclusions. 

Neither the Presidentnor any considerable number of the Amer- 
ican people stand to-day opposed tothe coinage of silver. The 
American people as a whole have an affection that can not be 
alienated for the metal that has served them so faithfully and so 
well, If, by international agreement, or by any other plan that 
can be devised, we can safely continue the free coinage of silver 
the whole people will say, ‘‘ Letthe work goon.” Itisthe money 
to which we have for long years been accustomed, and we have 
for it all the affection we entertain for an old friend and faithful 
servitor. 

But we must face conditions as they are, and not as we might 
wish them to be. Silver has become like an old and faithful 
servitor who has fallen unfortunately into unsteady habits. It 
has been abandoned for this reason by many of its former friends 
among the nations of the earth, and its usefulness has been 
largely diminished. The duty on our part is to reform it, if we 
can, and to restore its former usefulness if this restoration can 
be accomplished. Heroic measures are invoked in extreme cases, 
and in the existing emergency nothing, in my judgment, will 
accomplish the desired reform except a resort to the ‘‘gold cure.” 
[Laughter and applause. } 

I believe fully, Mr. Speaker, in the maintenance of the inde- 
vendence of this Republic in all material ways. I believe in 
its being, so far as possible, self-sustaining, just as I believe in 
its being in all ways self-respecting. And yet no man can doubt 
that we would lose in power and prosperity if through the use 
of a debased currency our credit as a nation should in any way 
be impaired. The American people are not to be persuaded to 
a wrong course through any cry of subserviency to the practices 
of European powers. They believe in the widest and freest 
trade with the nations of the earth by the honest and honorable 
methods which, being best alike in principle and in policy, will 
best subserve the interests of the whole people. 

Reference has very ingeniously been made to the fact that Great 
Britain having, sofar back as 1816, adopted the single gold stand- 
ard as her measure of value, thereafter for years carried on trade 
with foreign nations using a double or even asingle silver stand- 
ard without friction or embarrassment. 

I have no doubt that there was perfect freedom from either, so 
far as Greit Britain, with her single standard, was concerned. 
Statistics have not been given, but that Great Britain profited 
by the transactions thus conducted may very readily be assumed 
when we know that the most potential of the civilized nations 
abroad with whom she thus traded, one after the other abolished 
all other systems and adopted the single gold standard as the 
only measure of value. 

Kivery pound of English money, every French franc, every Ger- 
man mark which comes to this country adds to the wealth of the 
nation. [very foreign investment here brings us into closer con- 
tuct and communion with our sister nations across the seas. 
Every investment of foreign money here, every business transac- 
tion with foreign nations, is in the direction of the casting away 
of the sword, and the invocation of the gentler mediation of the 
pen in the adjustment of all internation! complications. 

We have heard very much during this discussion as to the 
dangers and difficulties which would follow a contraction of the 
Cc irrency, 
cent of the entire business of the country is conducted upon a 
credit system. Whatever evils might follow currency ¢ontrac- 


tion, | insist they would be but slight in comparison with those | 


which would come to us from loss of national credit, as a resultant 
of a debased currency. 

One of the most able and distinguished of the advocates of 
free coinage, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART], has said 
that the credit of the world is based on standard money, and 
the same statement is repeated by those who stand with him for 
free coinage. 

It is with nations as with individuals. Credit is a complex 
quantity, constituted of various elements. Knowledge of the 
abstract honesty of the debtor and the desire to repay the creditor, 
faith in thre debtor's integrity, these are elements entering into 
the composition of what the world calls ‘‘credit.” Senator 
STEWART himself gives denial to his own theory that credit is 
based on money alone by a sketch of his own life as found in the 


Congressional Directory. I read only a line or two from page 72: 


He attended Lyons Union Schooland Farmington Academy. Was teacher 
of Mathematics in the former school while yet a pupil. With the little 


and this, in the face of the known fact that over 90 per | 


«>. 
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money thus earned, and the assistance of James C. Smith. one of the 
of the supreme court of New York, he entered Yale College 

This bright and brainy young man had not money eno 
‘standard ” or otherwise, to enter college, but he had wh 
better—he had credit—which secured him what he mus 
sired—a liberal education; and the distinguished Senator yp 
manly and grateful acknowledgment of the fact even after 
than forty years of time. 

As with individuals, so withnations. The same elements, 
into the formation of what individuals and nations alik 
credit—the preservation of which is and always should 
primal obligation resting upon this Republic. 

Mr. Speaker, I have said that the debate upon the. pe 
measure has been close and logical; and eminently educ 
in its character. It has had its other distinguishing {ec 
which have given it more than ordinary interest. Hero 
by no means confined to the tented field, where devoted p 
have bared their breasts to receive the shock of battle. © 

There have been exhibitions of the highest order of h 
on the floor of this House during discussion and attempted 
lation on this silver question. I remember, and thos 
served here during the last Congress will readily recall { 
tense excitement which prevailed while the consideration « 
free-coinage bill was under discussion—excitement which r 
its climax when the final vote was taken. There was a dis 
in the State of West Virginia where the sentiment at th 
was strongly in favor of free coinage. 

The member who represented that district had given c 
and studious consideration to the proposition, and could not con 
scientiously bring himself to its support. He had attiined a 
high, a very high, measure of distinction in national politi nd 
an adverse vote might mean for him political destruction, swift 
and absolute and certain. With all of his political future thus 
in possible jeopardy, firm and loyal to his convictions of duty as 
a member of the American Congress, the cause of free coinage 
received a negative vote when response was made to th 
of WILLIAM L. WILSON of West Virginia. [Applause. 
he has since been returned to this Congress is to the i 
credit of his home district, and it is to the credit of my 
from Tennessee [Mr. PATTERSON], and a number of oth 
tlemen on this floor, that they have, in a brave and man 
during this discussion, announced that while they favor 
silver coinage in the last Congress they stand opposed 
conditions present themselves to-day. [Applause. | 

Mr. Speaker, with all the American affection for silve 
rency, there is yet a deeper American feeling for abstra 
esty in governmental and business affairs. The people 
country are honest people. They will never consent to « 
ver upon any other basis than that of its actual, commer 
intrinsic value. 

They Will make insistence that all metal money, be it 
be it silver, shall be worth as much when uncoined as it 
coined. The American people have a proper nation! 
well as a proper national honesty. They will make 
that every dollar, whether of gold or silver, coined in | 
try, and having upon it the stamp of the American Go, 
shall be received, without demur and without suspicio 
full face value, in whatever country across the seas an 
ican citizen may make a tender of an American dollar 
applause. | . 

Meanwhile, with the conditions which confront us—co 

| in my judgment, based rather upon existing fears thn « 
facts—it seems to me, sir, that we have but one duty to | 
One of the most philosophical of modern writers has s 
the most useful and important of all legislation in th 
histcry has been legislation in repeal of existing obnoxiv 
The prompt and unconditional repeal of the silver-pur 
enactment will add another illustration to the truth of th 
ment. [Applause.}] Let us leave for further and more « 
ate consideration affirmative legislation for the streng' 
| and building up of silver as currency. 
I repeat, in conclusion, Mr. Speaker, that the first, th: 
est, the most imperative duty on our part as a sell-res)» 
people, is to preserve at all hazards our national credit a! 
and abroad, and to maintain now and for all time our » 
honor unspotted and unstained. [Applause. | 
Mr. FITCH. Mr. Speaker, this has been an exhaustive G& 
bate. I have no desire to add to the tablesof figures which m a6 
the REcoRD for the last week look like an old arithmetic, 0 ‘0 
the passages of try which have made it resemble a fourth 
Reader. The Old .and the New Testament, and the works of 
Shakespeare and Sir Walter Scott, of Goldsmith, Whittier, 
Pope, Dickens, and Mark Twain have all been quoted, and «s !t 
seems to me quite as fully as is necessary in the discussion _* 
financial measure. All the text-books in the library of the 
| House have been cited with approval by gentlemen on both sides 
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of the debate, and the most opposite views sust: 


them. 


[It is true that the lines— 


ined by e 


Ill fares the land, 
Where wealth ac 


to hastening ills a prey, 


umulates, and men ae¢ LV 


h are always read several times wit t 
tes, have been quoted but twicein this discussion. [Laugh- 
But to make up for this acci mission my friend, 
» SIMPSON of Kansas, who is soon to be the leader of the gen- 
n who are too wise 
eveland, John G. Carlisle, 
gs most instructive ess Ly 
3, and the Prophet Nehemiah; from Froude, the English his- 
n,and from the New York World: and from Francis A. 
Walker, John Locke, Hume, Fichte, John Stuart Mill, Ricardo, 
J. R. McCullough, Sir Archibald Alison, Mr. Gladstone, Alex- 
a H. Stephens of Georgia, and Mr. HARTER of Ohio. 
{Laughter. } 
Lregret very much to n¢ 


h great etl 


i = 


follow Grover 
WILSON, embroidered 


and too p otic to 
nd Wm. L. 
with q 


uotitions 


I 


A> =~ e & oo & 


ander 


‘tice, Mr. Speaker, that most of these 
persons so honored were Englishmen, and that my friend from 
Kansas seemed to consider them safe and sufficient 
on finance. [Laughter.] I trust that the time will soon come 
when the gentleman from Kansas will cease to look to England 
for inspiration, and asa true American to disregard the teach- 
ings of the prime minister of England and the works of Sir 
Archibald Alison, and find such support as he needs for his 


theories from the financial authorities at Topeka and Medicine | 


Lodge. [Laughter.| 

What I do desire to consider are the reasons which are given 
by Democrats on this floor why the earnest recommendation of 
the Democratic President, who has just beenelected, should not 


be carried out by the Democratic majority in this House. There | 


seem to be three of these reasons. The first of them is the word- 
ing of the Democratic platform. It is admitted 
that the platform demiunded just what the President has recom- 


mended; but it is argued with great seriousness that as the plat- | 


form contains some other provisions, these must also be carried 
into effect, or else it is impossible for us to act at all. 

[am frank to say, Mr. Speaker, that in such an emergency as 
this, an emergency unforeseen at the time when the platform was 
made, and for the occurrence of which it did not provide, that 
the wording of a platform would neverfrighten me out of giving 
relief to the hundred of thousands of people who are unexpect- 


edly drifting toward bankruptcy or are deprived of the chance | 


to labor. As between the demands of a political platform and 
the united demands of the workingmen and the business people, 
who are in sore distress end serious danger in my district, if | 
had to make the choice I should let the platform go. [Applause.] 

Knowing, as most of us do, a little of how party platforms are 


made and why,I decline altogether to believe that any of them | 


are of inspired origin, or that they can lay down for us any line 
of conduct or rule of legislation to which there can in no case be 
any exception. [Applause.] A platform, for instance, which 
declared that we desired to be at peace with all the world 


money for guns to be aimed at the defenses of Liverpool or for 
men to hold the forts at Sandy Hook. And I sincerely doubt 


very much whether any foreign war could injure our industries | 
or cripple our commerce any more than this state of affairs, to 


which the President has earnestly called our attention. 

But, aside from all this, it seems to me that the real platform 
on which the Democracy carried all of the doubtful States, in- 
cluding the decisive State of New York, in the late election was 
the character and record of Grover Cleveland. [Applause. | 
What did the people who elected him know of his character? 
They knew that he had, in as marked degree as any man who was 
ever in public life, the rarest and finest of political virtues—I 
mean the virtue of political courage and consistency. They knew 
he would stand or fall by his convictions. He lost the Presi- 
deney once because of this trait of character. Because of this 
trait of character the people gave back to him in 1892 the splen- 
did gift which he had Tost in 1888 because on account of his fidel- 
ity to principle. [Applause.] 

What did the people who elected him know of his record on 
this subject? They knew that from the beginning, in public and 
private life, whenever he had the opportunity to do so, he had 
steadfastly pointed out the dangers which have now come upon 
us, and earnestly advised against the further purchase of silver 
bullion and its enforced coinage by law. [Applause.] 

{ read what Grover Cleveland said before he took the Presi- 
dential office; when he wrote that famous letter from Albany on 
February 24,1885. After reciting the conditions in regard to 
‘he coinage of silver, he said: 


These being the facts of our present condition, our danger, and our duty 
Lo avert that danger, would seem to be plain. I hope that you concur with 


me, and with the great majority of our fellow-citizens, in deeming it most | 


authorities | 


| of different excel 


ness, and the whole amount « 


| enforce l by the 


on all hands | 


| been saved by the most careful Management and 


|} enforced y l 
| ye Tr. as Lppe irs fy 
a. , ; the further re 
would not prevent me from voting, in a sudden foreign war, the | 
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There is certainly not enough silver now in ¢« 
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ize of silver is ire in debt: and 
they should not besuspected of adesire to jeopardi 
country in order that they may 
same in depreciated dollars. Nor should it be forgotten that it 
rich nor the money-lender alone that must submit to such a readjustment 
Government and their de 
The pittance of the widow and the orphan and the income of helpless ben- 
eficiaries of all kinds wou yr e i‘he depositors in sav- 
ings banks and in other institutions which hold in trust the savings of the 
poor, when their little accumulations are scaled down to meet the new order 
of things, wor in their distress, painfully reali the « usion of the prom- 


ise made to them that plentiful money would improve the ondition 


the 


t the 


hu Claisatfety 
cancel their present deb by paying 
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combination of fortunate conditions, and by a co 
the course of the Government in regard to silver coinage we 
changed by the action of Congress 
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The following letter was addressed to the ! 
ruary 10, 1891: 
E. ELLERY ANDERSON, 


UVEAK SIR 


Chairman: 
I have this afternoon received y 
to-morrow evening the meeting called for the 
sition of the business men of our city to the ‘ 
United States.’ 
[ shall not ible to attend and address the m z 
Lam glad that the bu ess interests of New York are at la 
this subject It surely can not be necessary for me to make ;< 
pression of my agreement with those elie ve he greatest 
would be invited by the adoption of the scheme, embr: lin the mes 
now pending in Cor ress, for the unlimite r . 
If we have developed an unexpected cay 
largely increased volume of this currency 
the usefulness of such an increase, these tions 
ing us against disaster if, in the present situation, we } 
gerous and reckless experiment of free, unlimited, and in 
coinage. 
Yours, very truly, 


who 


ire 


GROVE 


They knew all these things before the election. 

Gentlemen, you may argueabout the platform as learnedly and 
as long as you please, the fact remains that you did not vote in 
the dark. There is nobody in this country, intelligent enough 
to know anything about politics, who does not know that your 
pretense of having been deceived is absurd; who does not know 


that Mr. Cleveland has long predicted the state of affairs which 


| he described in his message, and that the vast majority of the 
| people who voted for him did so because they knew what his 
| views were and knew that he would never be afraid to reiterate 


them and to act on them if the emergency came. 
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In connection with your claims that the Democratic party was | 


committed at the ‘Chicago convention to free coinage of silver, 
look at the ey of the convention. When Mr. Pat- 
terzon, of Color ailed to get his resolution for free coinage 
embodied in the pa ~ platform, the question was decided. When 
he offered the same resolution in the convention and it was 
beaten the decision was affirmed on appeal. You can find in the 
action of that convention no excuse for your refusal to sustain 
the President in the measure of relief which he recommends, 
and which the interests of the country so earnestly demand, 
[Applaus 

‘Thesecond argument which gentlemen make use of as a reason 
why this proper and necessary request of the Democratic Presi- 
dent can not have their support seems to consist generally in a 
long account of various alleged crimes against silver perpe- 
trated by Democrats and Republicans alike, and the allegation 
of a conspiracy in England by which the votes of all the Demo- 
crats and Republicans in favor of the Wilson bill are controlled. 
This is alleged to be a conspiracy in which we are all engaged, 
which is directed against our own countrymen, the object of 
which is the fin incialruin of a large portion of our own country. 
With the historical part of this discussion 
have little concern. 

What Mr. SHERMAN ought or ought not to have done 
year ago, or what the Democratic or Republican party did or 
omitted to do ten years ago, is not the question. The question 
is, Whatshall we donowand here? [Applause.] Theconspiracy 
argument has two defects. In the first place it is not believable; 
in the next place it is not original. 
in the manufacturing States, have 
many times. [Laughter.] 

W he 
interest of 
charged by some of our friends, the Republicans, with being in 
a conspiracy in the interest of England against the country in 
which we lived and the business interests with which we were 
identified. I do not know whether this old scarecrow has been 
used much in the States of Missouri or Nebraska. But we in 
New York have seen it very often, and it ceases to have any 
terrors for us. Our people know, for instance, that 
has about as many adherents in Harlem as has China. 

desire to say to my friends, 
conspiracy », that they 
strongly as it can be done. If you can enlist our friend Porter, 
late of the Census, now of the New York Press, and two or 
three other editorial writers of the Republican party, you will 
be able to improve vastly on the “British gold” arguments 
which we have had in this. debate. {Laughter.] There is a 
fullness of detail, a particularity of statement, and a deep enthu- 
siasm in their allegations against us which you have not yet 
reached. [Laughter.] They have had experience in three 
Presidential and six Congressional campaigns. 

It is true that they have not had much success with this argu- 
ment, but that is, perhaps, no reason why you should not unite 
with them in trying it on us once more. Of course,if you have 
the imagination necessary to believe in it, argument on the 
que a“ ion will be useless. Anybody who will believe, for instance, 
that all the Democrats and all the Republicans in Congress from 
the S St ite of New York could be induced to vote together against 
what they thought to be the true interests of the whole of their 
country would believe anything that even Mr. Thomas Watson, 
late of the House of Representatives, might charge against us. 
“Gegen Dummieit Kampysen Gotter selbst vergebens.” |Applause. | 

T . third rgument which is given as a reason why repeal 
can not be voted seems to be that it will be unpopular in the dis- 
tricts which gentlemen represent, and that a vote for it will re- 
sult in the defeat for reélection of some of those from the South 
and West who, but for this, would be willing tosustain the Presi- 
dent. This is an argument which everybody can understand and 
appreciite. There is, of course, nothing so valuable as a seat in 
Congress, and there is no instinct higher than that of self-pres- 
ervation. |Laughter.] 

There are, however, several things to be said even about this ar- 
gument. In the first place, it is sometimes the unexpected that 
happens. We all remember distinctly with what certainty my 
distinguished friend, Mr. Pierce, of Tennessee, predicted the 
defeat of his colleague, Judge PATTERSON, of that State, when 
the latter manfujly voted against free coinage in the last Con- 
gress beciuse he thought that the right course. Somehow it 
happened: that the prophet was mistaken n, and he is practicing 
law, with great success, I hope, in Tennessee, while Judge Pat- 
TERSON, after a triumph: int reélection, is here with us. [Ap- 
plause.] 

In the next place, the success of this argument depends some- 
thing on how thisstrange and eventful situation may operate to 
affect the people in your own district. It is easy, and it may be | 
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it seems to me we | 


twenty | 


Weon the Democratic side, | 
| President bo right or not, his summons brings us 
| with the necessity of legislating with respect to the im 
r we proposed to change a line in a tariff bill in the | 
our people, as it seemed to us, we were promptly | 


| ripe 
England | 

| set of men, 
who urged the | 
do not do it half as well or half as | 


Auc rU 


popular, sometimes to denounce New York; but the list, 
securities in which our money is invested is substantial], 
of all your cities and towns. You can not injure the or 
ness interests of this country without injuring yoursely 
more than these interests can help themselves without 
you. The misery and disaster which this legislation, wh 
refuse to repeal, is causing in our homes and ee 
evitably reach to your farms and plantations. When tha 
comes you may find that the phantom pofularit ity whie! 
sought has, after all, evaded you. Why not join with . 
taining our own President? {Prolonged applause. } 
Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, when the President 
United Stites, in the exercise of a constitutional right 
called together the representatives of the people, he : 
a reason for his action the existence of an extraor 
alarming business situation, not to be accounted for by 
conditions. That situation he charged tothe exis 
legislation on the money question. 

Almost every gentlemin who has taken part in t! 
has announced his disagreement with the Presiden 
caure of the presentdeplorable condition of things. I 
ment the want of contidence that under! the pre 
sion is due in large measure to the declared hostility of 
now in possession of all branches of the Goverm 
great economic system by whose agency the count: 
last quarter of a century has m ircher d to unex un ple: i pr 

There is, however, to some extent, a popular impr: 
dorsing the President’s views, a the remedy for fancie 


real evils, is a removal of the supposed cause. And whet 
face 


ence O 


1658 


Len 


future financial policy of the United States, and pluc 
shoulders the grave responsibility of determining wh 
polic, y shali be. 

Under these cireumstances, Mr. Speaker, it was to | 
expected that every re sonable facility would be afforde 
bate, and the largest liberty accorded for suggestion, t 
that whatever should be finally determined upon mig 
fruit of the mature judgment of all the represen 
the people, and not the preconceived scheme of any one 


Unfortunately, however, the majority party in this H 
notadopt thisview. Se : irated by animpassable gulf o 
as the two sections of that p: are upon the main 
they were agreed on this: that no suggestion should b 
from this side of the Ch umber, no opportunity offered f 
ment; no chance given to vote, save and except upor 
alternative schemes formulated by them in advance of « 
tion and debite. if the country can be saved only in 
that the Republican party shall be entitled to some 
credit in its silvation, the Democratic programme | 
that it would be prefer: abl » to let the country go tor 

The majority of Republicans, however, c reless in t 
danger of the personnel of their leadership, »re fo 
and will be found when this vote is taken, where th: 
can party always has been found in the presence of nati 
following along the pxthway that leads to nation.l 
national honor. [Appl.use on the Republican side. | 

What, now, Mr. Speaker, are the questions to the 
tion and discussion and decision of which the arbitr 
the majority limits us? They are these: Shall we 
the policy of the free and unlimited coinage of silver 
gally defined but not commercially accurate ratio, « 
return to the policy of the Bi .nd- Allison act and mo 
limited number of fiat silver dollars; or, lastly, shall w 
tionally repeal the purchase clause of the so-called 
act, approved July 14, 1890? 

Now, I assume in the first place that almost every o1 
the free silver men, who are really monometallists, is 
of seeing both gold and silver the standard money of th 
mercial nations of the world: that almost all are in 
other words, of international bimetallism. But as we 
now at this time have that, it is material to be borne in 
this discussion that we are here not to legislate internat 
we are here to legislate simply for the United States of 
And it is material to be borne in mind also that our « 
monetary system does not conform to the monetary 
any other commercial nation at the present time. 

The year 1873, when silver was demonetized, marked 
lution in monetary history. In the results of that revo! 
the commercial nations of Europe acquiesce. We alone 
Except in silver standard countries, ours are the oniy m 
are open to the coinage of sil ver. ’ 

Now, whether it was wise to demonetize silver, how 81\\ 
| demonetized, whether surreptitiously or openly, are qu 
which have no pertinetice in this diseussion except for th: 
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‘declamation. ‘‘It is a condition, and not a theory, that | $81,800,000 
ts us.” The question is, can the United States, single- $196,605 
ind alone, remonetize silver under existing conditions 
4 this brings me naturally to the first q 
| the purchase clause of the Sherman act? Now, what 
nd what have beenits results’? Byitsterms the U1 
sury is made a storehou rf r sil ‘pu Li sed at 
0,000 Ounces per month, 
l-tender ‘Treasury no 
se notes shall | 
1.of the Sect 


he terms of this same a im tant declaration is 


uestion, 52 


hat it is the est d ] j y F the Unites ates to 
in the two metals, gold a si r, on: rity with each 
the existing legal ratio, or at som 
’residentof the United Sta iysinsu 
e is really a control of the discretion of 
reasury, so that these Treas 
in gold. The conseg uence is t 
overnment are being increased e 
lue of 4,500,000 ounces o i 
r words, we i 


has been in op 


» operation on the 
t? [have her 
t showing the amounts of i 
3, United States notes and nat il bank notes in circulation 
st 1, 1893. How many o vr obligations are payable in 
These: first, cold certificates, amounting 0 $87,7 


lreasury notes under act of. LS80O, amounting to 


448: third, United States notes, amounting to 
in other words, there is ld 
882,672,103. The 


gold have we to pay them with? nly $100 ,000 in 


riends, if you put aside the immense resources and 
the American people, the national Treasury is to- 
ecording to legal definition, bankrupt. Such being the 


of our accounts, what does it mean to continue this policy? 


ns simply to widen the breach between our liabilities and 
ts, and the time must ultimately come when our gold re- 
proportion to the burden it has to bear, will be simply 


ficant bagatelle, Jo we want to continue that policy 
y? Dowe want to continue to buy 54,000,000 ounces 
ch year without limit as ime, and pay for them in 


hat even the imperial resource 


, the energy and interprise, the 


“An De 
ih 
i 


Oo le, Willi persu de 
pa, ee 


swurea In tue world’s 
the monthly addition for 
nder the act of 1880 th 
he money question h 
j j 1 « nee is de 
ance QO 
hance. 
e told when the Sherman law p 
would be to put up the price of silver. Wewer 
old would approach each other towards the legall: I 
i6 tol. What has been the result? I have here from 
Department, Bureau of the Mint, under date A 
esent month—a statement of the highest, lowest, 
priee of silver bullion, and value of a fine ounce, 
ion value of a United States silver dollar, and so on. 
nd that in 1878 the value of the fine ounce, based on an aver- d money wi 
rice of exchange, was $1.11; and I find, coming on down the m in political 
1at in the month of July of this present year the value o! “m'‘s is the law of human 
me quantity of silver was 72 cents. f self-defense—if that ba the law. tl 
he schedule showing fall in values is as follows: 


is to bring u he situation wh 
$1. 11616 | 1884-85 : #1. 09226 | 1890-"f concen 61. 04780 shall part c m iny with the sea 
1. 14397 | 188586 ; 320% 9 : .93723 | world and take « 
. 1.138508 | 1886~-'87 . ¥Bi4 1S892-"9: ‘ “ 84263 Let me e 
] 2037 
j 
] 


WV 


‘Tele re ‘a ‘ossi0|* pr = many times upon this floor—som 
. 11529 | 1889-"90 : cial history. Because of what was afterwards proved to be 
error in fixiag the ratio of silver and gold in our origin il 
the meantime, while the price of silver has been going | act of 1792, gold was undervalued and silver overvalued. Silver 


} . : ' ‘ 
“own from day to day and from month to month and week io | then was bad money and gold ws good, and from 1805 until 183 


Wi 


D 
pre 


Ae i 

the production of silver has been increasing until this | this nition was on a silver bisis. Then the ratio was changed 
“lous metal is every day getting to be less and less precious. | from 15 to | to l6 tol. A mistake wis then made in the otner 
+ have also, here, issued by the Treasury Department, a sched- | direction; silver was undervalued and gold was overvalued; gold 
We showing the production of gold and silver in the world, and became bad money and silver good; and from 1834 down to this 


I find that whereas in 1873 silver was produced to the extent of | present time, substantially, we have been on a gold basis. 
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Two standards, our free-coinage friends say. Impossible! as 
impossible as two yardsticks, two bushels differing in capacity, 
two pounds differing in weight. 
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You can not have at the same | 


time two measures of value, one of which is money, like gold, | 


and the other of which is a commodity, like silver. You may 
have them, it is true, but you can not use both at the same time. 
One or other will prevail. That is the uniform and universal 
lesson of all monetary history. One other thing let me say. 
This silver that we are laying away in our Government store- 
house is practically of no use for redemption. 


| of plain English it isthis: Thatevery man whoh 


a commodity in the world in relation to gold by law you 


it atanything you please. If you can not by law fix its: 
tion because it is a commodity, then it does not make an 
ence what ratio you put in your law. Now, what is t] 

sition for free and unlimited coinage of silver? 


S 96 cen 


| of standard silver may go the United States mint on 


In times of panic | 


no man who has a certificate payable in gold will take silver for | 
it, and yet while you are paying out gold in redemption of those | 


certificates you can not sell a single solitary ounce of that silver 


for the purpose of getting the gold required for the redemption. 

I say, Mr. Speaker, that the purchase clause of the Sherman 
law ought to be repealed. That law has failed to raise the price 
of silver. It has a tendency to contract rather than expand the 
currency. It leads the way to an ultimate loss of credit. It is 
costly, and it violates fundamental principles of sound finance. 

Mark you, I hold that they are deserving of credit who passed 
that law in the first instance, because it then offered to us the 
lesser of two evils, one of which we were bound to endure. It 
was passed to meet an emergency. It was passedasatemporary 
measure, and ought, for that reason, to be now repealed. 

But, aside from that, I want to say here that the Sherman law 
on the statute book, with a Republican Administration in power, 
pledged by its party platforms, its party history, and its tradi- 
tions to the cause of sound money, is one thing, and the Sherman 
iaw on the statute book, with a Democratic free-coinage Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in power, is another thing. Still another 
thing deplorable, but possible, would be the Sherman law on the 
statute book with a Democratic free-coinage Secretary in the 
Treasury Department and a Democratic free-coinage President 
in the White House. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. 
question? 

Mr. DALZELL. 
anybody. 

And, Mr. Speaker, in that possible contingency I very much 
fear that many Democratic Senators and many Democratic Rep- 
resentatives would reflect only the opinions of the White House. 

But, if the Sherman act is bad in principle and in practice, the 
Bland-Allison actis worse. Under the provisions of that act the 
Secretary of the Treasury was bound to purchase not less than 
$2,000,000 nor more than $4,000,000 worth of silver each month, 
and coin it into dollars of 4124 grains each of standard silver. 

The Bland dollars are fiat dollars. Unlike the act of 1890, the 
act of 1878 contained no pledge of gold redemption, and for every 
cent in a Bland dollar in excess of its intrinsic value up to one 
hundred the holder has nothing but the honesty of Pr and 
the resources of the American people, and as the value of silver 
goes down the final draft on the honesty of purpose and the re- 
sources of the American people goes up. 

And, more than that, the Bland-Allison act was a more expen- 
sive act than the Sherman act. In this same letter from which 
{ quoted awhile ago from the Acting Director of the Mint, Mr. 
Preston, he says: 


Will the gentleman permit a 


No, my time is tooshort. Ican not yield to 


The amount of silver purchased under the act of February 28, 1878, aggre- 
gated 291,292,000 ounces, costing $318,119,000. The value of the same at to- 
day's market price, 73 cents, would be #213,371,000. 

We thus have a loss of $104,748,000. 

But more than that, suppose we had been operating under the 
Bland-Allison act instead of under the Sherman act since 1890. 
In that event we would have purchased up to date 368,341,000 
ounces of silver at a cost of $380,000,000; in other words, even the 
disadvantageous provisions of the Sherman law saved to us the 
enormous amount of $61,881,000. So that I conclude that the 
Sherman act must be repealed; but I conclude also that we can 
not go back to the provisions of the Bland-Allison act. 

But, mark you, unconditional repeal of the purchase clause of 
the Sherman act means simply that we shall cease to pay out gold 
monthly for four and one-half million ounces of silver. All this 
that we hear about driving silver from our money system, de- 
stroying one-half of the people's money, as some put it, and one- 
half of the world’s money, as others put it, and all that sort of 
thing is so much rant and fustian. Nota dollar of the existing 
silver in the currents of the world's trade will be eliminated nor 
a scintilla of its value affected. No existing American dollar 
will. be less a good dollar according to the gold standard than it 
was before. Every American dollar, whether gold, silver, or pa- 
per, will be the equaLof every other American dollar wherever 
the flag flies. 

Now, only one other proposition remains, and that is the propo- 
sition for the free and unlimited coinage of silver at some one of 
several suggested ratios. I shal! not stop to discuss rations for 
this reason: If you can fix the commercial ratio of that which is 


marked a dollar. ‘ Resolved,” it is proposed we shal! 
the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress 
that 56 is equal to 100; that 1 is equal to 28.52.” 

But, you say, that is not a fair statement for the 1 
gold has gone up instead of silvergoingdown. Your,i 
the gold dollar as a “ dishonest dollar;” and one gent 
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| even went to the trouble of bringing in a book to quote { 


an authority to show that gold was not an absolute 1 
value. He might have saved himself the trouble. Nob 
that gold is an absolute stable measure of value. Wh 
claim and what is true is that it is the most stable n 
value. 

Mr. WALKER. And the world has agreed on it. 

Mr. DALZELL. And, as the gentleman from Mass 
suggests, it is the measure of value all over the world. 
the value even in silver-standard countries. Now,on 
do you assume that gold has gone up and that silve 
stationary? Because, you say, there are so many co 
that have fallen in price and silver has fallen in p 
them, and, therefore, gold has gone up and silver has n 
Was there ever a more patent non sequitur? 


Why, you do not need to imagine a searcity of gold to 


for falling prices. New processes, improved machiner: 
ive genius, new facilities for intercommunication—thes: 
the scarcity of gold are the causes of falling prices. T 
of the Patent Office, the roll of the great captains of 
whose genius has wedded usefulness and beauty and ch 
and made the luxury of the past the convenience of th 


refute your silly claim that gold is the only factor in 


price. 

Raw materials, food products, have fallen in price 
same principle. New fields have been opened, their so’ 
der the plow. 
into new territory, discovered new secrets of nature, 0) 
mines to the sunlight, bridged new streams, built hie 
the hitherto inaccessible; introduced electricity and st 
nihilated time and space. 

Why, sir, the history of our trunk-line railroads fur: 
key to falling prices. Let me show you just for a s 
1865 the Pennsylvania Railroad Company and its lin 
Pittsburg, the New York Central and Hudson River 
the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, the Michiga: 
Boston and Albiny, the New York, Lake Erie and 
carried 11,151,701 tons of freight, or to express it in 
way, moved of tons 1 mile 1,654,324.000. And how 
each ton cost for carriage? It cost 2.9 cents per mile. 
twenty years afterwards, this s ime system of railroad 
tons at the rate of 1 mile 11,331,306,000, at a cost of 
of a cent a mile. 

Now, these railway lines carried somewhat less 
fourth of the tons moved 1 mile in 1885; yet th 
the difference between cost of carriage in 1885 and 
carriage in 1865 $256,500,000. I might pursue this ]i 
ment, to show the same results, with other roads, but 
necessary. And yet, in the face of incontrovertibl 
these, you get up ingenious schedules to prove that sil\ 
mained stationary and that gold has gone up. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, the characteristic feature of t! 
low price of necessaries and high wages. If the low; 
ess2ries is due to the scarcity of gold, why have not 
down also? And how comes it that the poor man’s fri: 
floor denounces a system under which the poor m 
necessiries of life for less than they ever cost him b 
gets usa wage more money with which to buy them? [A 

The fall in the price of silver is easily accounted f 
very simplestof economic principles. Increase the sup] 
commodity, decrease the demand, and prices go dow 
since 1873, when silver was demonetized, the production 
has increased 150 per cent, and the demand has decreas: 
amount theretofore called for by the mints of Europe, + 
time closed against it like our own, except since 187%. 

Mr. WALKER. And the cost of mining is not more ' 
what it was. 

Mr. DALZELL. 
mining. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I am not going to stop to go into t 
tion at any length of the scarcity of gold. 
the facts and put the proof in the RECORD. 
silver was demonetized, gold production has constantly in 


Yes; there is a difference in th: 


Civilization has pushed its resistless 
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and is increasing to-day. The probabilities are that it will con- 


e to increase to a much greater extent in the future. Here 


tin 
are the figures as stated by the Bureau of the Mintof the Treas- 
ury Department: 
187 _-----~ $96, 200,000 | 1880. . #106, 500, 000 | 1887 $105, 775, 000 
ord ate 90, 750, 000 | 1881 103, 000,000 | 1888 110, 197, 000 
ae Joke 97, 500, 000 | 1882 102, 000, 000 | 1889 123, 489, 000 
_- eee. 103,700,000 | 1883 .....- 95, 400,000 | 1890 113, 150, 000 
1007 114, 000,000 | 1884 101, 700, 000 | 1891 120. 519, 000 
1S78 119, 009,000 | 1885... 108, 400,000 | 1892__.____. 130, 817, 000 
18 =. 109, 000, WOO | 1886 106, 000, 000 

[In 1887 the Queen of England appointed a royal commission 
to inquire into the recent changes in the relation of the precious 


metils to each other. In the same year President Cleveland 
appointed Edward Atkinson, a distinguished stitistician, to in- 
quire as to the feasibility of bimetallism by international agree- 
ment. Mr, Atkinson states the results of the investigation of 
that royal commission as follows. He says: 


[ find in it abundant evidence sustaining th: positions which I have ta‘en, 
to wit 
I'he mass of gold in existence has been sufficient to enable Germany to 

the gold standard of legal tender, the United States and Italy to re- 
sume specie payment substantially on a gold standard, the Latin Union to 
ver coinage and to maintain their existing stock of legal-tender sil- 
ver at par in gold, without creating any apparent scarcity of gold and with 
out any special influence in depressing the prices of commodities or services 

The reduction in the price of commodities has been no greater than 
would be warranted by and might have been expected from the improve- 
ments in the processes of production and distribution. This reduction 
having been accompanied by a general maintenance or rise in the price or 
rateof wages, has been alinost wholly beneficial, temporary hardship to 
special classes being admitted. 

[ have said that the probibilities are that the production of 
gold would increase. Let me read you some information con- 
tained in a recent edition of the Washington Post: 

OUR GOLD PRODUCT. 
The chief risk of dependence on gold as a standard is that the supply may 
not be sufficient, but the gold tields of South Africa now being developed 
yromise to bring relief in that direction.— Philadelphia Ledger 

But what about our own gold fields? Wherever gold has been produced 
before in years gone by prospecting has been renewed with most encourag 
ing results. 
States that are reputed to be very valuable. Evenin Colorado, the very heart 
of the silver industry, the outlook for gold is brightening daily. Says the 
Denver Republican of August 14: 

Already there has been a notable increase in the gold output. The gold 
deposits at the Denver mint in July exceeded by $60,000 the deposits in any 
previous month in the history of the mint. It shows that Colorado miners 
are not completely at the mercy of the men who are endeavoring to strike 

wn silver as a money metal. There are promising gold districts in both 
Gunnison and Pitkin Counties. 
the Rocky Mountains, and during this summer a large amount of work has 
been done there in the development of gold claims, which, during the time 
of active silver mining, were more or less neglected. Gilpin County keeps 
ip its reputation as a gold producer, and the camp on Yankee Hill, near the 
edge of Clear Creek County,is a very promising place.”’ 

Che San Francisco Examiner of the 11th instant reports that gold is com- 
ing down from the mountains at the rate of $1,500,000 a month; that “the cor- 
ner of the hard times” has been turned; that money enough is to be had for 
saving the bulk of the fruit crop, and that wheatis rushing to market, every 
cargo shipped yielding $50,000 to $100,000 in “English gold’’ as soon as it Is 
cle aired, 

There is no cause of alarm because of a probable scarcity of gold for a cur- 
rency reserve. What the country dosn't produce the Governmentcan easily 
buy 


Now our friends on the other side say, ‘*‘ discontinue the use of 
silver; take it out of the world’s money, and you necessarily ap- 
preciate gold to that extent.” 

What I have already said refutestheassertion. We have seen 
that the gold supply has kept pace with the gold demand, and 
promises to continue to do so in the future. This has been 
proven by the statistics of gold production, and by the evidence 
taken before the Royal Commission. 

But in addition to this the free coinage argument wholly 
ignores the function of credit in our modern business life. The 
volume of money consists not simply of gold and silver and author- 
ized issues of notes, but of credit also. This isan expanding and 


ce 





im 
contracting instrument as the necessities of trade and commerce 
demand. It serves to conduct from 90 to 95 per cent of the 
world’s business. It has been well said, the progress of civili- 
zation is towards diminishing instead of increasing the require- 
ment of large amounts of bullion. 

Much stress, Mr. Sperker. has been laid by our friends on the 
other side on the injustice of making the debtor pay in dearer 
money than that which he borrowed. If I have proven anything 
so far [ have demonstrated that the only method to prevent such 
injustice, so far as it can be prevented, is to abide by the most 
stable of all measures of value, gold. And mark you the injus- 
ce to the debtor of paying his debt in dearer money than he 
borrowed is no greater than the injustice of making the lender 
a - loan in money which is less valuable than that which he 
ouned, 

hat aspect of the question seems not to have presented itself 
to our friends on the other side at all. They assume that all 
enders are rich, millionsires, goldbugs, corporations, and that 
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rule of honesty for the rich man and vnother rule of honesty for 
the poor man? 
Why, Mr. Speaker, I have been amused here listening to the 


if 





self-styled champions of the poor min, advocates of the million- 
aire mine-owners of the West, denouncing millionaires: in one 
breith denouncing all moneyed institutions, eggregations of 
we lth, and corporations—the indices of nitional prosper 

and in the next demanding market for the product of the 
Western mines and for the surplus silver of the world. Why 
not the same kind of legislation for the steel billets from the 
mills of Pennsylvania, for the pig iron from the furnaces of 


Tennessee, or the wheat from the tields of Dakotv? 
Mr. Speaker, I want to say to my friend who spoke here ye 


terday, representing what we call the *' State“ of Nevada, that 
there is not a silver-producing State in this Union, California 
excepted, that has as large a popul:xtion as the county in which 
lL have the honor tolive; and all of the inhabitants, men, women, 
and children. in Nevada do not equal the number of voters in 


that county. 


It seems to me, sir, that this indiscriminate denunciation of 
wealth, this arraving of the rich against the poor, is nothing 
more nor less thin incipient anarchy. Wh ne» can it lead but 
to a war of classes and the eventual overthrow of the State? 


And is not he an incendiary, against whom society has a right 
to protect itself, who r b rule or ruin and ap- 
peals to the basest possions of mankind? 

Sir, the silver men pretending to be bimetallists 
met llists. What they would have is not 
inste dof a gold st»ndard. This is plainly to be gathered from 
the speech of the gentleman from Nebraska |Mr. BRYAN]. I 
quoie him: 


ises the inner of 


are mono- 
a double, but a silver 


If a single standard were really more desirable than a double standard, we 

are not free to choose gold and would be compelled tos ctsilver. * * If 

|} bimetallism is impossible, then we must make up inds to a silver 
| Standard 


New discoveries have been made in Oregon and other Western | 


Telluride is one of the best gold camps in | 


all - j 
all the borrowers are poor farmers, and that such being the case 


it is no narm for the latter to cheat the former. 


And then he paints the glories of a silver standard. He says: 








A silver standard, too, would make us the trading ‘nter of all the silver 
using countries of the world, and these countries itain far more than one 
half of the world’s population. What an petus wou be given to our 
Western and Southern s*aports, such as San Francisco, Galveston 
Orleans, Mobile, Savannah, and Charleston 

Tht is to say, let us cut loose from England and France and 
Germ tny—from European civilization—and cast in our lot with 
Indii, China, the Straits, Japan, Mexico, and South and Cen- 


tral America. 

Truly a suggestion worthy the mind that conceives it to be 
the power of legislation to reverse the rules of arithmetic. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have not time to discuss some other sub- 
jects that I had intended to discuss in this connection. But I 
want to say that the moment you declare that 5ti cents’ worth of 
silver is equal to a gold dollar, that moment you open your mints 
to all the silver of the world. You .bid it welcome to come, and 
it wi!l come; and when it comes gold will go, go into silver pur- 
eh vo into hiding, go ut With what result? With 
the result to defeat the very purpose for which free and un- 
lin ited silver coinage is urged: with the result suddenly and 
violently to contract instead of increase the cit The 
Americin dollar will buy in foreign exchange just 2s muchasand 
no more than the bullion in itis worth. The United States will 
be on a silver basis. 

Two things, I grant you, the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver will accomplish. First, debtors will be enabled to scale 
their debts to the extent of from 40 to 50 per cent ana cheat their 
creditors tothatextent; and, secondly, you will furnish a market 
for the silver mines of the West. But these results will be ac- 
complished at the price of justice and to the eternal disgrace of 
the American name. [Applause.! 

Now, sir, I believe in bimetallism, the use of both gold and 
silver as the standard money of the world, and 1 expect to 
that system come in time. I believe that bimetallism is possi- 


in 


road. 


ses, 


eul tion. 


See 


ble, however, only by internationalagreement, and I am in favor 
of every honest effort to bring about that agreement. The 


United States having been on a gold basis substantially for sixty 
years past, debts have been contracted on that basis, and prices 


fixed all over the world on that basis. Iam opposed to any 
measure that would either suddenly or gradually put us on a 
silver basis. I am iu favor of any needed mensure for the ex- 
pansion of the currency that will put behind every dollar issued 


the guaranty that it shall be equal in purchasing and in debt- 
paying power to every other dollar. 

Lbelieve, with the President of the United States, that this is 
a question which rises above the plane of party politics. Good 
men will laugh to scorn threats of party outlawry and treat with 
the contempt that they deserve low appeals in party int: resi. 
This question can be settled, but it must be settled by each mun 
in the domain of conscience enlightened by patriotism. The in- 


Is there one | terests at stake involve the financial future of this great people; 
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they are the interests of country, and eountry isabove all. [Ap- 
plause]. This is a proposition that will meet with commendation 
wherever patriotism is regarded as a virtue. But it is especially 
true with us. 

Why, sir; with a pomp and circumstance of peace more glori- 
ous even than the pomp and circumstance of war, all nations 
and peoples and kindreds join to-day to celebrate the discov- 
ery of this western continent. in a city whose marvelous 
growth, wealth, and enterprise outrun the extravagance even of 
an Oriental imagination, the first fruits of the ripest eiviliza- 
tion have been gathered to do honor to the name and rejoice in 
the achievement of the courageous mariner whose sublime 
faith carried him across unknown seas to unlock the gateway 
of the globe's richer half. 

In this, the harvest of four hundred years of American his- 
tory, it is not hard to discern the richest amongst all the golden 
sheaves. [rom the treasures of art and science and literature, 
from the charms of music, from the glories of architecture, from 
the gathered wealth of genius and labor, with thanksgiving in 
our hearts, we turn to the colossal Republic, that, founded in 
self-denial, maintained by struggie, purified by blood, sanctified 
by the gra brave men, first and alone in all the annals 
of time, has demonstrated man’s capacity for self-rule and in 
which under the folds of that flag all men are equally entitled 
liberty under law. [Prolonged ap- 


es of 


to enjoy the blessings of 
plause. | 

Mr. HATCH. Mr ker, no representative of the Ameri- 
can people can approach the discussion of the pending measures 
with a keener sense of appreciation of the responsibilities rest- 
ing upon him, or can be more profoundly impressed with the 
far-reaching and grave consequences to follow the determina- 
tion of the momentous issue involved in this legislation than 
myself. In my judgment, the results to follow can not be meas- 
ured by finite man, nor can they be exaggerated by the most 
ruine and enthusiastic supporter of either proposition now 
pending. 

| feel that the prosperity of my country and the welfare and 
happiness of all the people are involved in this proposed legisla- 
tion. 

As [am permitted to see the truth my convietions are deep- 
seated and unalterably fixed. In the lightof my own judgment, 
aided by twenty years of thoughtful study and business experi- 
ence, | would be derelict and recreant to every obligation rest- 
ing upon the Representative of an intelligent and honorable 
constituency, if | did not declare my convictions frankly, and 
courageously enforce them by my vote and action. 

Involved in this duty is the obligation I owe to the great po- 
litical organization with which I have been identified almost a 
lifetime. My personal convictions and the principles of my party 
as declared in national convention are identical. I am loyally 
following the last authoritative utteranee of the Democratie 
party, in the Chicago national convention of 1892, on this sub- 
ject. 

This is a case of political history hastily repeating itself. 

We had barely achieved a signal victory over the Democratic 
enemies of tariff reform, after twenty years of entreaty, educa- 
tion, and discipline, until we have on our hands another insur- 
rection on the part of the minority against the plain and honest 
declaration of the platform on the subject of silver as money. 
The issue is squarely made and sharply drawn. It is monometal- 
lism, which has no part or lot in the Democratic platform, on 
one hand, or the plain declaration for a constitutional Democratic 
‘*coinage of both gold and silver,” on the other. 

Upon one side or the other each gentleman on this floor must 
ally himself, 
homeopathic doses to his conscience. 
and of his own pledges and explanations during the last cam- 
paign he will be judged. To the minority now in insurrection 
against the Democratic platform, I say mark well the lesson of the 
history I have alluded to. 

The defiant minority surely and rapidly disappeared from 
public life and from the councils of their party, and to-day their 
voices are no longer heard in the land, and all, all save one, 
have disappeared even from the memories of their contempo- 
raries. Randall alone lives in Democratic minds and hearts, 
because of the grandeur of his character, and of his great legis- 
lative achievements when in aceord with the majority of his 
party. 7 

It will not be many months or years before this part of our 
history will be again exemplified by experience, and the places 
that now know the insurrectionists will know them no more 
forever. 

If there is any one thing that I admire in the members of the 
Republican party it is their absolute faith and loyalty to their 
own flag. I never saw a betterexemplification of it than we had 
a few moments age by the gentleman from Pennsylvania | Mr. 


Spe 


san 





He can not escape by legisiative subterfuges or | 
In the light of history 


| among us who wants to retain th 





DALZELL] when he won his first round of applause from his 
publican brethren by asserting in the most eloquent terms | 
whenever the nation was in peril the Republican party 
always be depended on for such legislation as would insure s 
and prosperity to the people. 

And the Republiean party stands here to-day in almost 
ranks, swollen by a minority from this side of the House, t 
down the law that the Republicans put upon the statute bh 
little more than two years ago, a law which was pass 
unanimous Republican vote in this House and in the Se 
signed by a Republican President! Always to be depe 
for wise legislation that will bring the nation to safety 
perity! 

And there is not a gentleman on this floor who has s 
not one who has uttered asingle sentiment in regard to t) 
ing legislation, who has not exhausted all his eloquence 
power in denunciation of this Sherman act, a child of 
licanism, fashioned after its own methods and denounced 
great Democratic party of the United States as a mak« 

a fraud; and yet the Republican party can always be d: 
on to legislate for the safety and the prosperity of the c 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. Speaker, I shall discuss this que Zion from the st 
of my own earnest and honest convictions, the result of 
years of careful study, twenty years of experience; and n 
from my standpoint of individual conscience and duty, 
volved in it is the duty I owe to that political organizati: 
which my entire life and manhood have been identified. 

There is a test by which all of us can determine as 
question. If Iam not on the Democratic platform to-day 
to get on it, for I have never been off of it in my life. 
decisive utterance wasin the Democratic platform of 1892, 
I will read: 

Wedenounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman 
as a cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of danger in t 
which should makeall of its supporters, as well as its author, an 
its speedy repeal. We hold to the use of both gold and silver asthe 
money of the country, and to the coinage of both gold and silv 
discriminating against either metal or charge for mintage, but | 
unit of coinage of both metals must be of equal intrinsic and es 
able value, or be adjusted through international agreement, or b; 
guards of legislation as shall insure the maintenance of the pari’ 
two metals, and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the 
and in payment of debt; and we demand that all paper curren 
kept at par with and redeemable in such coin. We insist upon t 
as especially necessary for the protection of the farmers and labori 
the first and most defenseless victims of unstable money and at 
currency. 

There is a difference of interpretation as to what th 
form means. I do not believe that it is susceptible of m 
one earnest and honest construction. I never have 
that it was Janus-faced, or that it was made with the 
deceive the people of the United States. But we can « 
termine what construction the majority of the repres 
of the people, elected by Democratic constituencies, } 
that platform. 

Let us have a caucus of the members of this House a: 
Senate who are Democrats, and let a majority of that: 
termine as to the interpretation to be placed upon that | 
and as to what our action shall be, and letevery Democ: 
House pledge his life, his fortune, and his sacred honor t 
by that caucus action, and move such legislation as wi 
out. [Applause.] For one, Il am willing to take that pl 
and now. 

Mr. REED. 

Mr. HATCH. 


Of course you are. 

[ have no pride of opinion that I will not 
a majority of my peers. If we were taught in that plat 
the repealof the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
that was involved in our duty to our party, say so and | 
you. 

No living man in this House or out of it has a mor 
contempt for the Sherman act, from the first word ir 
close, than I have. I denounced it on the floor of t 
before it passed. I voted against it. I have never 
single one of its provisions from the time it was intr 
this House until this hour. 

But here is a united Democratic party, not one sing 
» Sherman law upon the 
book, and the only difference between us at all is as to 
that other language of the Democratic platform shall be « 
out at the same time—to give such legislation as will p! 
and silverupon a perfect equality as to the coinage of bu 
not only that, but to place the two metals upon a perfect: 
as to the friendliness of the Treasury Department of th 
States. 


| THE PRESENT FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE WORLD AND ESPECIA! 


THIS COUNTRY. 
It is distressing and deplorable beyond expression. Itis 
spread and universal; it reaches every section, and em)bra: 














all classes and conditions of men. It has shattered for- 


,. nog that were estimated by millions; it has invaded the homes 
7 wiires and money kings, the offices of bank presidents 
( 





ond railway magnates , the counting-howses of great 
domestic trades-pr ople, the retail dealer, 
a er of the necessaries of life. It 


importing 
and small 


¢ 


has stopped manufac- 


tories and paralyzed great enterprises. 

the East it has thrown out of employment thousands of « a 

ves, mechanics, artisans, and skilled workmen in every con- 
. e industry, and turned from the mines of Pe nnsylv rania 
-, anny of men whose sole oecupation is suspended, and who 
ad Lit, and wait, perhaps for work, possibly for bread. In 
tha M »and Western States it has entered the pea .ceful and 
~ontented homes of over half our people and turned the content- 
mont of the modest returns for labor which agriculture has pro- 
dnc din the pastten years to one of absolute despair and almost 


»itscompletest work; it hasf 


om In the far West it has don 
ts direst mission. 
vankrupted, whole a sidle, 
the coming winter with appr -nsion and dread. and men,women, 
an children already on shot ‘i or insufficient daily rations of food. 
Isit any wonder th: it the entire country is profoundly impressed 
e calamitous conditions and implorit gly, prayerfully, and 
excitingly pleading for relief? And to meet such a condition of 
with fs umine both of money and foed, the paralyzation of 
and ion of credit and confidence, amid the 
of all this comes the single admonition from the throne 
power - 
vil the Sherman 
he miserable makeshift, wipe out the legi 


States 1 multitudes facing 


} 
Cc 


+ tries destruct 


!) 
jet 
“aco, 


slative fraud 


h nobedy defends, destroy the only source of an increase of 
our currency now being executed by the present Adm inistration; 
nister one more blow to silver coinage, increase the pur- 


s power of gold, make money scarcer and harder to get, 


pull the millionaire and the bondholder out of the dilemma 
brought upon them by their own folly, and in thunder tones say 
to the multitudes of idle and hungry bread winners throu; ghou it 
the length and breadth of the land, ‘‘Let the people be damned.’ 

I can not better express my Own views on th 1e magnitude and 


importance of the present controversy than by quoting from a 
recent editorial published in the Toledo Journal: 


SILVER AND GOLD, 
The great fight for honest money, now being waged at Washingtonin favor 
mest money and rights of the people, is justly attracting attention of 
the civilized world 


new standard of value; 
ultimate payment, every debt 
measurably burden the debtor class in the interests of those in power 
3 the most important waged for centuri Blinded 
ecious pleas of those who hope to re sins by the crime; 


mpting to introduce a 
rger half of the coin of and Im- 
the 
and deceived by 


nb] 
to double 





urgs 


coin of general use 


ip large g: 
the sole 





y men who wish to retain their grasp on 
} ecognition, many are joining in worshiping the golden calf, forgetful 
th ) make any single commodity the sole arbiter of fortune places it 
W n the power of a few to combine in hoarding that articie, and, by with 
drawing it from circulation, to retain their grasp on the throat of enterpris« 


ort. 






ne wish money to keep. Its sole use is to measure values in exchange. 

se enjoying fixed incomes are not molested, except their position van 
Sut all others suffe r incalculable loss from the debaseme nt of the cur- 

tency. Silver and gold provide a basis for currency which will satisfy the 





insistent. Gold alone offers opportunity for scheming and 
Cat off from ng-time continuous use for currency, s 


necessity fallen in ie, as Would gold were it deth Led 


corners. 


its lk as a basis 





ro! 


from its position 








G lone serves well the wealthy, but leaves the poor man at the mercy of 
schemers at any time. It would be impossible to corner silver; gold is at 
the mercy of tue gambler because of its inferior volume. 

us latter fact alone supports the demands of the people that bimetallism 
t ntained. Shorn of its power, silver. in its downfall, bas pulled down 
many a strong institution; re ‘stored to its honorable position by the United 
States, the nations of the world must follow our footsteps; else every sil- 
ver-using 1 lati m of the globe will turn to us for trade, and without this 
England would soon follow our line of action. Thestruggleis a mighty one, | 
an it the entire world is deeply interested. What the outcome shall be 
uesin the womb of the future. Nations move by inexorable laws, whose 


and direction we little understand. 
| presently be out of our troubles; 


‘kk for darker times and greater woe 


If reason and judgment prevail, 
if the anarchy of gold wins we 
and sorrow than we can now 





_ What has produced, brought about, or contributed to this con- 
dition? 

estion has been asked and answ 
more during this discussion, and always satisfactorily to the 
gentiemen who furnished the ve r. Ihave studied this prob- 
lem in manv of its phases for the past twenty years. Writers 
statesmen, legislators, and financiers have written and spoke n 
volumes upon this subject during that time. Their convictions, 
arguments, and conclusions are multifarious and divergent to the 
ex a st degree. 

. Bu — sy. can be divided into two great classes—those who be- 
eve in ms akingmoney searce and hard to get, and keeping it below 
such a volume that the favored few, the select, the anointed of 
a Lord Mammon alone can possess and control it; and the more 
‘Dieligent, patriotic, and numerous class, who believe that 
money should be kept at such a volume that all the people, from 


Lhis qu 


to strike down at once | 


ilver has of | 


red one thousand times 
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the humblest citizen to the wealthiest nabob in th C j 
receive its benefits in proportion to his ability to work for it with 
brain and m le 

I belong to the latter class. I believe in both gold ar . 
money without discrimination inst either metal, and 
parity between them to be maintained by the adoption of such 
ratio as Congress may agree upon from time to time und 
mandate of the Constitution: and as no country on earth withi 
a hundred years has had enough of such coin to met 1 
quirements of its domestic trade and { I b 
lieve in supplementing this inadequat t 8 of 
paper money by the Government, b ol ch « e y]- 
ume sufficient to meet all the requirements and d : ‘ yur 
vast internal and domestic trade and eve l 
for on commerce, the volume nd extent ¢ this cur) { 
mensured by the abi ity to keep it at an bs te par W 
gold and silver coin throughout the Uni 

As long as it can be thus maintained i n ver reach the 
maximum. But what a spectacle confront W 1 all 
our laws and efforts to main 4 ci ti ! \ ed on 
the integrity and unpa sources « ( the 
New York ¢ Lty nda other so the « T ( s 
suing an abso y il currence: wn as euring- 
house certificates,”’ based such sec é t Ow 
possess and which they tely i inte and 
insufficient to maintain el ( e cor 
of their associates 

Let me read from. circular letter of a New York bar ! 
house, under t August 18, wh ia ‘ 
wonderful exploit in banking: 

TY Ne \ i! det 33 rt 
ton ha 1 er banker . We \ 
more o1 oO é i < j as \ e 
ar ints ‘ id ‘ . 
sj eJ I ) thre nov i int 
of tl! ANKS al t t i] lL othe 
it resem Died the one taient more than the ten tale 

Currency commands 3 per cent premiu nad 
cent. Exchange on this city from many We Th ¢ t : i 
from five to fifty dollars per $1,009. Many es p the a 
of credit desired by Eastern banke i v1 l 
depositors. Lastern banks appea » hav ) I 
ods Linot 18 nit , ce rt | ites 1 I } t T 
on the street for ti neet matu ot itl ma I 4) 
hases. Credit seems to have been stra a n re to t 
and attacked on all sides and benefiting t fey 

Fifty dollars on a thousand dollars in excl on New Yor! 
Why, sir, usually in the West New York exchange is ata ull 
premium or at par. I received a few days ago a | r from the 
cashier of a bank in which I do my business at Hannibal, Mo 
He informed me that he could not take New York exchange fo 





anything less than$l onthe hundred dollars or $10 on the OU 
sand dollars. 

I thought that enormous; but here it appears y this New 
York circular that there are other cities in the country that 
have not as much confidence in the New York banking system 
as the bankers in my own town. In some of t other cities 
they will not takeexchange on New Yorkat lk than $500n $1,001 

What have the banks of New York been doing to keep up con 
fidence? Nobody ever lost confidence inthe ban of New Y« < 
until after they entered into that conspiracy in April last to 
produce a panic in this country—a money famine and a pai 
But they lost confidence in eac h other. 

Let me tell my New York friends right now that,in my judg- 
ment, the most herculean task ever attempted in any legislatiy 
body on the face of God’s green earth since the creation of Adam 
down to the present time will be to restore confidence between 
the N ew York bankers. They know each oth owell. [Laugh- 


embe ‘llished the pages of New York financi 
few 
the next step would b 
ers of New 


Cana 





And there is such a splendid minority them that have 
il history in the last 
g across the lin » Canada that | 
» to establish confidence between 
and those on the other sid« 


il 


ter. 


e int 





movir se 


years by 


supm 
the bank- 


York on this side sof the 


idian border. 


Mr. Speaker, I offered on yesterday evening to give my dis- 


5 


tinguished friend from New York [Mr. FELLOWS} part of my 
time, and I intended if he accepted it to make but one condition, 
because we all know him to be a splendid lawyer; but! nted 
some legal ability to blaze the road along that way so as to point 
out inaclear manner the use of and the character of what is 


called ‘‘ clearing-house certificates.” 

[ ask the gentleman, or any other gentleman from New York 
when he gets the floor, to please tell us what a clearing-house 
certificate is, and how it can be used as money without violating 


uw 
vv 


the laws of the United States? Do you pay any tax on it? 
What is it? The promise to pay of a class of men who will not 
take even their own promises to each other! And tell me an- 


other thing. Why is it every national bank in the city of New 
| York to-day, and for the past thirty days, has been doing busi- 
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ness in open and notorious violation of the law, absolutely refus- 
ing to pay its checks when presented at the counter? Why is 
that? 

The financial object lesson of the world to-day is France, with 
the largest circulating medium both of gold and silver and 
paper money in the world, larger in proportion to her popula- 
tion: larger in proportion to her territorial limit; larger in pro- 
portion to the amount of business they do than any other nation 
of the eurth; who stood within the last few years at the close of 


the Franco-German war a shock that would have bankrupted | 


any other nation except the French nation, when it paid that 
indemnity fund; it never stopped their prosperity a month. 
They paid it in gold and used the silver that was left, supple- 
mented by paper money, and in a few short years gold came 
back to the vaults of the banks of France and they have it there 
to-day. Every nation that has been in trouble financially from 
that day to this has had to draw upon France if it wanted gold. 

[ have no patience with the argument that has been gone 
over here and thrashed and thrashed from one day to another 
and during every hour of our session abouta ‘‘ dishonest dollar.”’ 
The gent'eman from Pennsylvania |[Mr. DALZELL] has declared 
to-day that the silver dollar is only worth 60 cents, and he says 
there is no test for money except that of fire. Fire! Well, my 
friends, the Republican party in its financial system has come 
pretty near firing this whole country. What becomes of the 
silver or gold certificates and the greenbacks when you talk 
about fire? 


It will not stand the furnace. It can be burned until you can 


not take the ashes to the Treasury and have it redeemed, and it | 


is good so long as you can keep it out of the furnace; andsolong 
us you cin keep it out of the furnace a hundred dollars of it is as 
good as any hundred dollars in gold ever stamped on the face of 
the eirth. The silver dollar dishonest! Is it true? If so, who 
made it dishonest? The Republican party dishonored it first. 
They dishonored it in 1873, when they demonetized it. 

But the g ntleman from Mississippi [Mr. CATCHINGS], whom 
[ do not see in his seat, says ‘‘they did not demonetize it.” No, 
they simply annihilated it. He says ‘‘todemonetize silver would 
be simply to take away from it its legal-tender quality.” He 
says they did not do that. They simply crushed it, annihilated 
it, dropped it out of coinage. Why, he says, that is not demon- 
etization: that is not demonetizing it. That would be merely 
maimingit. They have done worse than that, they have killed it. 

from my standpoint I now answer the question, What has pro- 
duced or largely contributed to the present condition through- 
out the worl? Inmy judgment, more than any one or all causes 
combined, it was the tyrannical, unholy, and damnable conspir- 
acy that demonetized silver in 1873. But certain gentlemen say 
there was no conspiracy in 1873, and that this declaration is 
rot.” My reply is equally emphatic and unchaste in expres- 
sion. The gentléman who has read the history of nations for 
the past twenty-five years and is capable of understanding what 
he reads, and so characterizes the charge of the wide-spread con- 
spiracy to demonetize silver, is either a knave or an ignoramus. 

Against his prejudiced and random, inconsidered statement 
I pl:ce the declaration of the painstaking student, the close and 
logical historian, the judicial and courteous controversialist, the 
intrepid and cindid representative, John Griffin Carlisle, of Ken- 
tucky. Here is what he said on the floor of this House on the 
2ist day of February, 1878, when he represented an independent, 
fearless, and honorable Democratic constituency: 

I know that the world’s stock of precious metals is none too large, and I 
see no reason to apprehend that it will ever be so. Mankind will be fortu- 
nate indeed if the annual production of gold and silver coin shall keep pace 
with the annual increase of population, commerce, and industry. Accord- 
ing to my views of the subject the conspiracy which seems to have been 
formed here and in Europe to mena A by legislation and otherwise from 
three-sevenths to one-half the metallic money of the world is the most gi- 
gantic crime of this or any other age. The consummation of such a scheme 
would ultimately aera misery upon the human race than all the wars, 
pestilences, and famines that ever occurred in the history of the world. 

The absolute and instantaneous destruction of half the entire movable 

roperty of the world, including houses, ships, railroads, and other appliances 
or carrying on commerce, while it would be felt more sensibly at the mo- 
ment, would not produce anything like the prolonged distress and disor- 


ganization of society that must inevitably result from the permanent anni- 
hilation of one-half the metallic money of the world. 


The flippant denials made here now can not overturn the solemn 
declarations of such a representative. 

It has since been proven by facts and declarations and argu- 
ments thatembrace volumes of testimony tosustain Mr. Carlisle's 


then position. But, has the conspiracy been broken? Or have 
the conspirators against the use of silver as money ceased from 
their labors? I answer, no. The conspiracy still exists, and the 
conspirators have increased in numbers and influence. 

And if you desire to know the present, direct, and most poten- 
tial cause of the present panic and money famine, it can be 
traced directly to the action and declared purposes of the bank- 
ers of New York City and other large money centers of the Gov- 
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ernment. And shrewd, astute, and able as they arrogant 
to be, their babbling and bullying declarations furnish ¢) 
damaging testimony against them. 

[ will read some extracts from a great New York pa) 
which is at the very head of New York journ:lism—» 
from New York [Mr. CUMMINGS] will not controvert th: 
ment—a paper that claims to have the courage of 1ts own 
tions, a paper independent in all things, consistent i) 
[laughter], though claiming to be in the main Democrati 
from the New York Sun of Friday, April 28. Afte; 
some of the incidents of the enjoyable conference betw: 
retary Carlisle and the bankers, it says: 

As the Secretary outlined the policy of the Government, it wa 
ing would be done thatin any way would retard or check the det: 
of the Cleveland Administration concerning the repeal of the S} 
The Secretary went over the currency laws of the country, a: 
they were in bad shape, and needed revision. He said the rey 
start with the Sherman law. ‘there is a determination, also, t 
miners of silver the evileffects of the Sherman law on their fo 

President Cleveland’s advisers havetold him that the only w 
the Western and Southwestern Senators and Congressmen to 
repeal of the Sherman law, is todemonstrate to their constituc 
are losing money every day that this lawisin operation. The 
work in that direction has been started by a number of the bank 
communities of the East. They are daily refusing credits t 
Southwest and West, fearing the effects of the Sherman law 

The Chicago bankers, it was said, are carrying out the same | 
Secretary Carlisle, in his talk with the bank presidents, made |} 
clear. It is to be heroic treatment all the way through on the $ 
and possibly by the next session of Congress the silver mine 
the adherents of silver inthe Senate and House will be ready to « 
repeal of the law. 

The bank presidents, replying to Secretary Carlisle, cordia 
him that they would be ready at all times to codperate with |} 
cessful administration of the financial policy of the Govern: 
body shook hands, and there was harmony all round. 

| Laughter. | 

The New York Sun of Saturday, April 29, in its fi 
umn, says: 

The conference yesterday between Secretary Carlisle and 
the bankers of this city was of great value in that it resulted 
understanding of the financial policy of the Administration, a 
this column last Tuesday. That policy is to interpose no o 


natural operations and logical results of the Sherman law. | 


Administration proposes to allow the people to reap the rew 
own folly. 

Was my friend from New York [Mr. CUMMINGS] i! 
Washington on the Ist day of May last? 

Mr. CUMMINGS. I was. 

Mr. HATCH. I thank the gentleman for giving 1 
formation, because it furnishes a key to the whole 
The New York Sun, in its Washington letter, pub 
1, 1893, says—— 

Mr. CUMMINGS. 
tion? 

Mr. HATCH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. The gentleman’s statement is « 
his assumption is erroneous, {Laughter. | 

Mr. HATCH. That remark is simply evoked by) 
man’s modesty. [Laughter.] I will read this stat 

The statement of Mr. Carlisle to the New York banker 
that, while Mr. Cleveland works in Congress, the bankers wi 
work, not in New York only, but throughout the country, d 
to pinch business everywhere in the expectation of causing 
that will affect Congress powerfully from every quarter. The. 
itness in these declarations and a boldness in making them 
astounding were not the country too familiar with Mr. Cle 
methods to be astonished by anything from him. 


The circulation and importance of this paper warr 
sertion that Mr.Carlisle read these statements. I | 
in vain for any denial or even modification of them. 0 
contrary, proofsas strong as Holy Writ are accumu 
tify and prove their correctness. 
Now, my friends, there is the beginning of this mo! 
It was determined by the New York banks, in aid o! 
of the Secretary of the Treasury to secure repeal o! 
man act, tocreate a money panic, to make the shve ) 
South, and out West, and all over the land; but whe: 
set the ballin motion they found its velocity such that | 
not stop it for a moment, and they have not been « 
up to this time. 
Therefore we are to-day plunged into a money p:nic 
deplorable that has been seen in the past century. | 
that were counted by millions have been partially ‘ 
wiped out, business is prostrated everywhere, manulic'o 
great enterprises all over this land have been stopp 
tradespeople have been ruined, the pricesof everythin 
eople have for sale have been almost destroyed bec.'s 
is no circulating medium in the country with which to» 
And these gentlemen under these conditions, to ‘1 
fidence,” have brought in the little bill proposed by t! 
man from West Virginia simply to repeal the purchasi! 
of the Sherman act! > + bad 
Amidst the ruin of the industries of our people, brought «"° 


Will the gentleman permit a1 


+h 
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by this panic, we in this Hall can not get higher thanthat. We 
in not reach above the plane of simply repealing the purchas- 
,use of a makeshift and a fraud that stands on our statute 
ook. Nota sing!e word is said, in connection with this propo- 
sition about any measure for the relief of the general distress; 
nothing about any measure to enable the people to move the 
which are now languishing in the fields and the barns of 
the producers because there is no circulating medium. Restore 
confidence! 

Why, my friends, I cut from that great daily, the Post of Wash- 
wton City, of Sunday morning last, a‘ bill to restore confi- 
lence,” drafted by a distinguished satirist of this city, and I 


ng c 


cTo 


the 


pledge myself to-day that if this were offered as a substitute in | 
this House for the Wilson bill I would vote for it in preference; | 


for if 


would be just as feasible a way for restoring confidence as 
the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act. Here 
s the bill as published in the Post: 


| to restore confidence and relieve the country of its financial panic. 





\ 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
yess aasembled: 

SecTION 1. That confidence in the financial condition of all business af- 








iirs throughout the domain of the Republic is hereby declared to be fully 


rT ane) | 
| Laughter. } 
lall persons are commanded to forthwith conduct their financial and 
mmercial transactions in conformity with this enactment 

2. That any person whose business isin any way injured or embar- 
i by reason of the neglect or failure on the part of individuals, asso 
iations, or corporations to maintain implicit confidence in the responsi- 





lity and business integrity of such person, such offending party or parties | 


shall be liable for all damages resulting therefrom by judgment rendered in 

i f the courts of the United States 
{Laughter. ] 

Sec. 3. This act is to go into effect immediately. 


If you only want confidence restored, why not pass an enact- 
ment of that kind? Do you expect to restore contidence simply 
by lessening the whole volume of the currency, when there is 
not enough in the city of New York or in any city of the United 
States to keep up credit among themselves for a day or a week? 


My friends, I would not care about the details of this money | 


question just at this time if I did not believe that it is impossi- 
ble to establish a money system in this country based upon gold 
alone without destroying the industries of every agricultural 
class in the United States from the lakes to the Gulf, including 
the producers of all of our great staples. 

[ have here a chart, which I have received the permission of 
its author to use—one of the best and plainest I have ever seen; 
und, strange tosay,the distinguished gentleman whois the author 
of thischart isa New Yorker. ‘Thatfact ought to give it weight 
with the other side. I refer to Jones’s Chart and Tables, No. 5, 
published by George O. Jones, of the State of New York. This 
chart embraces a table, which I have compared carefully with 
the one which was laid before my committee during the last 
Congress by a distinguished gentleman from Louisiana—a table 


coming from the royal commission of Great Britain, held three | 


or four years ago, showing the prices of silver in the world and the 
prices of all the ;reat agricultural products imported into Eng- 
land from America, such as cotton, wheat, etc. 

[For chart see next page. | 

But I want to read a few of the figures from Mr. Jones's chart. 
Beginning in 1872, before silver was demonetized, the average ex- 
port price of wheat was $1.40 per bushel; the average price of 
silver was $1.32 per ounce; the average export price for cotton 
was 18 cents per pound. 

Then during President Grant’s second term (for as the head- 
lines show these exhibits are made by Presidential terms), from 
1873 to 1876, the average export price of wheat was $1.24 per 
bushel, while the price of silyer was $1.21 per ounce; cotton, 
13{ cents per pound. Under the Administration of Mr. Hayes 
from 1877 to 1880, the average price of wheat was $1.19 per 
bushel; the average price of silver was $1.12% per ounce; cotton, 
\l cents a pound. 

| will not run through the whole of these figures, for I do not 
want to weary the House; but under Harrison’s Administration, 
from 1889 to 1892, the average price of wheat was 90 cents a 
bushel; silver, 98 cents per ounce; cotton, 9$ cents per pound. On 
the 20th of March last the price of silver was 84 cents an ounce; 
wheat at Chicago on the 20th of March sold for 74% cents per 
bushel, on August Ist at 55% cents per bushel; on August 20th 
cotton sold for 7¢ cents a pound. 

From 1872 down to the present hour the average prices of cot- 
ton, wheat, and all farm products have kept pace with the price 
of silver per ounce; I do not refer to the money value of silver, 
but the price of silver bullion. This has controlled the price of 
every farm product that has been sent from this country to 
Europe. This is as demonstrable as any mathematical propo- 
sition that ever was submitted. 
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Now, my friends, we can discuss this question here for amonth 
longer; you can absolutely exhaustitday after day: and ean 
not drive the average farmer from the knowledge that iS 
acquired in the last twenty years, thatitissilver, not gold, that 
fixes the value of his commodities {nd not only that, but in 


i Stutes, in every 


i 


every eme! 
panic, you have got to depre 


gency that has arisen in the Unites 
ss the price of his products to 


duce Europe to take them in sutticient quantities to ease the 
money market in New York. 

My friend from Kentucky here on the right suggests that I 
ought to tell the price of wheat now, not at New York, but the 
price in the West. When I left my home, on the 2d of Augus 
[saw farmers, men whom I know, some of them personal friends, 
my own neighbors, driving up into the city of Hannibal and 
selling their wheat to our mills at from 30 to 45 cents a bus { 
being the highest price paid. We not only had a very short 
crop, but its quality had been damaged by rust just before har 
vest, and the mills were grading it down to absolute rejection 


up to No. 3. But none sold higher than 45 cents. Just think 
of it now, 35 cents a bushel for wheat to keep up public 
dence and restore credit! 

My distinguished friend from 


conti- 


Pennsylvania [Mr. SIBLEY] 


read the names of some of the exporters of gold the other day, 
the men who have aided largely in producing this panic, these 
bankers who held this distinguished conference with the Secre- 


| tary of the Treasury in New York, and amongst the whole list I 





| can pronounce but one of the names, and do not know that [ can 
get that correctly—Ickelheimer, | believe— ini tie average 








| es 


nough, after paying 
at school to learn 
in 


of them. N¢ 


farmer in the United States has not money « 
his taxes, to keep his children long enough 
how to pronounce perfectly the names of all 
American name amongst the whole list. 





t 
) 


e 


But how easily this spelling of names and the pronunciation 
of the names of men is made when we look to the men who 
have brought the gold back from Kurope when we needed it. 
They are the names of the American farmers, citizens of the 
United States. It was our wheat and our cotton, our tobacco 
and meat products that brought back gold in sufficient quanti 
ties to retain the balance of trade in our favor once more. 

In my judgment the greatest conspiracy that ever existed 
against silver has culminated in this present crisis. The Treas- 
ury Department has done more to dishonor and degrade it than 
all other causes combined. It has used the power of a great and 
beloved Government to discredit the money of its own peop 

With all these adverse conditions the wonder is not that silver 
is depreciated in value, but that it has any value whatever. The 
fact that it passes current to-day throughout the land, that t! 
people still accept, and that its slanderers and oppressors ur 


paying a premium for it, is the greatest tribute ever paid to 
circulating medium on earth. 

Let me read the last justification of these serious and terri 
charges that a conspiracy has existed from the statement of Mr. 


Carlisle himself, in his reply to a resolution of the Senate which 
is found in the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD of August 1, page 246 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Washington, D. C.. August 1 993 


To the President of the Senate: 
I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the following resolutio 
sted by the Senate on the 16th instant, viz: 






‘ Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby 
rected to report to the Senate what amount, if any, of the Treasury note 
issued under the act of July 14, 1890, commonly called the Sherman ha 
been during the present month redeemed by the Government at the request 
of the holders thereof in silver dollars, and whether the holders « ich 


notes were advised at the time of such redemption that they could have gold 
instead of silver, if they so desired. 

“The Secretary of the Treasury is also directed to inform the nate 
whether gold coin has been presented recently to the Treasury Departme 
or any subtreasury and silver dollars asked in exchange therefor, and.if so 
if such exchanges have been made, and whether the Department would « 
could exchange silver dollars for gold coin, if requested to do so by holde 
of gold.” 

In response thereto, I have the honor to say that during the present month 
Treasury notes issued under the act of July 14, 1890, amounting to $714,636 
have been redeemed by the Government in silver dollars. 


Ne 


While I do not 
pretend to have knowledge of the degree of information possessed by the 





holders of the notes so redeemed, [am of the opinion that they were fully 
advised at the time of such redemption that they could have gold instead of 
silver, if they so desired. I base this opinion upon the general publi 
which has been given to the terms of the act, no less than upon the instr 
tions of this Department to the Treasurer and assistant treasurers of the 
United States, which have been to the effect that such notes were redeen 





in Vv 
ued to the 


i 
lreasury, and contain- 


ble in silver dollars at the option of the holders. [Tama 
belief by the fact that in the circular of this De} 
= for their guidance in their dealings with the 


a 


riment 





ng the regulations which govern the issue, redemption, and exchange of 
the paper currency and the gold, silver, and minor coins of the United 
States, there is a paragraph which reads as follows; 

**4. Gold coin is issued in redemption of United States notes, in sums 1 
less than 950, by the assistant treasurers in New York and San Fran: 
and in redemption of Treasury notes of 1890, in like sums, by the Treasurer 
and all the assistant treasurers.’ 

In further response to the resolution, I have to say that recently gold coin 
has been presented to an office of this Department, and silver dollars asked 


in exchange therefor, and that the exchange was not made for the reason 
that all the silver doliars in the Treasury at that time were required under 
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the provisi ns of the laws relating to the curren to be held in the Trea 

tK ver outstanding silver certificates and Treasury notes issued under the 
a f July 14, 1890 At present the Department would not and could not ex 
c ge silver dollars for g coin if 1 ted to doso holders of 

' he same reason; but 1f the condition of the funas of Sur} 

eich as to afforda margin of the silver dollars in excess of tit 





anges would de mace 


2m 


notes out 
fully, 


standing, Ssucn 6A 


your 


rreasur 
Respect 





st think of it 
i it has not g 
1 at any subtrea 
is ‘*debased and 





Tt 


the most ridiculous position tl atany peo e ever occupied in 
Hi , A LUcS k banl ers 


punt New York 





the Si 


n, comes before 
‘dollars to exchan 

ils 
Ll 


iy » 
iit 


fc : is give hin t authority and is 

mi silver dollars at once 
ut I will tell you wh ill put a stop to this thing quicker 
nanything else. Coin your silver bt flion in the Treasury at 





the moment he 
iorage of $50,- 


secret 
tl 


s time, and let the 


ry 
issues that order to 


sasury, 
1e@ iilnt, receive th 


bel 








000,000 that would acerue to the Government of the U nited States 
by virtue of the coinage of t illion. There would be $50,- 
000,000 at ones. It was pointed out ina letter of the ex-Secre- 
tary, Mr. Traeey, from New York, which was published wide- 


spread throughout the country a week or ten days ago, a bold, 
manly, incisive statement of a man just out of the late Cabinet, 


» knows what he is talking of: 








‘he Administration has ample power to relieve the currency famins 
forty-eight hours by exercising authority with which it is clothed by statute 
The act of July 14, 1890, known as the Sherman act, directs the purchase ¢ 
4,500,000 ounces of silver bullion monthly, and in the third section provid 
t t the Secretary of the Trea r shall each month coin 2,000,000 ounces of 
Silver bullion purchased under the pr this act into standard si 
v dollars, until the Ist day of. j fter that time he shall coin 
f the silver bu mp hased unde ms oft act as much a 





16 Treasury n 
sing from said coinage shall 


ere 


séignio 


vide for tl 
gain ol 


may 
In provide 


oe nec s 


tes here 





ny 











be accounted for and paid into the Treas 

The amount of bullion purchased, but 1d, under the above provi- 
sion, prior to July, 1891, was about 30,000,000 ounces. At that date President 
Harrison's Administration suspended the coinage of silver dollars. The ac- 
umulated purchase of bullion since that date amounts to 110,000,000 ounces, 
nz ng a total of 140,000,000 ounces of uncoined silver in the Treasury to-day 
Against this silver Tre ‘y notes have been issued to its bullion value, but 
no standard silver dollars have been coined with which to redeem them. 





} € +? 


he Treasury is therefore at liberty to direct that 
140,000,000 ounces be coined into silver ae pllars. 


all orany 


lhe Secretary of t 


portion of t 


1ese 


rhe profits of seigniorage for the coinage of this bullion would make up- 
rard of $50,000,000 if the whole amount was coined. The moment the Secre 
tary of the Treasury decides to coin this bullion, and puts it at the Mint 
purpo + can treat the gain of seigniorage the reon as already s 
cured. The profit is so much additional cash in the Treasury. To coin t 
whole amount would, therefore, set free, not only for circulation, but for 





1 Tt 


disbursements, $50,000,000 of the silver coin now held in the Treasury for 











redemption of silver certificates issued against it from time to time 
ld set it free immediately, for the coin so held would be replaced by ti 
bullion in process of coinage at the mint 


yuld be i 


Spositories, and being there deposited would at: 
tion of thecountry. 
indicate that unless the stepis t aken of I 
to be derived frem the coinag 
under the necessity of selling bonds if it woul 
00,000 a the close of the ctirren t fis al ye 
iam not atten npting to indicate what t 
or to express an opinion as to what it 
mn f to suggesting what it may do if it ch 
ted by the statutes in the Secretary of the Tre: 


[f the Secretary of the Treasury really desires to br 
conspiracy against silver and relieve, toa great extent, 
fut money famine, let him comply strictly and hone stly with the 
law of 1890 and execute all its provisions in a spirit of fairness 
and patriotism. I contend thatthe parity between the two metals 
as never been broken, in fact, the disparity is only in name, not 


rhe coin thus made available c mmediately deposited ; 
mce enter upon thec 





The present falling offin the receipts of the Go rernment 
ing its r 
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[Applause and la hter. | 
What we want is more nd. O Lord, give it tot Dem<¢ 
ratic members of the House of Representatives. [Applause and 
lenabter, ] Give us sand enough, O Lord, to hold us on to the 
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Democratic platform and to our pledges to the people in 1892. 
Applause, 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Mr. Speaker, first I desire to thank my 
colleagues [Messrs. FtrcH and COVERT] for their kindness in 
reserving ten minutes of their time for me. 

Sir, I recognize the fact that the people of this country de- 
mand action and not talk. I had not intended to trespass upon 
the indulgence of the House until I heard the arraignment of the 
New York Democracy by the gentleman from Mississippi | Mr. 
STOCKDALE], night before lust. Silence is no longer golden 
The New York Democracy ne°d no vindication. Their fealty to 
the party is proverbial. But the Southern Democracy need vin- 
dication before the people when they arraign the New York 
Democracy for their support of Grover Cleveland in this House. 

Mr. Speaker, 1 represent a district in which there are very 
few banks—fewer, perhaps, than in any other Congressional dis- 
trict in the United States. I represent one of the centersof the 
teeming and toiling millions of New York. It has insome of its 
precincts what you find nowhere else on the face of the earth, a 
population at a ratio of a million to the square mile. No farmer 
in the land, however poor, lives in the squalor and the misery 
of some of these men. Over six thousand working men and 
women are crowded into one block. Some of them have raised 
the black flag—not the red flag—with the yellow flag in the offing 
at quarantine. It has been inscribed with the words, ‘‘ Work 
or bread.’ 

In standing here and speaking to this House I represent that 
cry for bread, for work. The only work these people can get is 
from the manufacturers and merchants of New York City, and 
they tell them they can not give them work until this pur- 
chusing clause of the Sherman law is repealed. President 
Cleveland, in consonance with the plain letter of the national 
Democratic platform, has asked for its repeal, andthe New York 
Democracy unanimously sustains him in his request. This is 
the sole head and front of their offending. [Applause.] 

But, sir, I return tothe arraignment of the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Mississippi, born and reared in the Republican 
State of Pennsylvania, but representing a Mississippi district. 
Sir, the country is suffering in more senses than one. Itseems 
to be suffering from a fearful surplus of statesmen and from a 
dearth of politicians. [Applause.] The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi went back to the Chicago convention in his assault upon 
the New York Democracy. 1am loth to follow in his footsteps, 
but justice to the New York Democracy, in my opinion, demands 
it. He said that two-thirds of the votes from the South were 
given for the nomination of Grover Cleveland at Chicago. He 
might have made it four-fifths, and still have been within the 
limits of truth. 

These votes were cast in the face of letters from Grover Cleve- 
land defining unqualifiedly his attitude upon the propositions 
before the House. [Applause.] I will not quotethem. Youall 
recognize them. They were against free coinage. 

You men of the South have ears to hear, andeyesto see. You 
have at leastcommon-school educations. Youunderstand Grover 
Cleveland’s attitude. No man, friend or foe, has ever accused 
him of being untrue to hisconvictions. He is as firm here asthe 
rock-of Gibraltar. He abates not a jot or atittle of them. Yet, 
sir, in the face of arepeated protest of the New York Democracy, 
over two-thirds of the Southern delegates to the Chicago con- 
vention forced Mr. Cleveland’s nomination for the Presidency. 
Missouri voted solidly for him; Arkansas voted solidly for him, 
and other Southern States in due proportion. 

A committee sent from the New York delegation tried in vain 
to obtain a hearing from the Arkansas delegation, and on that 
committee, sir, were two delegates who had voted for free silver 
in the Fifty-first Congress to preserve the South from the hor- 
rors of a force bill. [Applause.] Yet they failed to get the poor 
courtesy of a hearing. 

Now, sir, the time for these gentlemen from the South to enter 
their protest was then, not to-day. [Greatapplause.] The time 
for you men from Missouri to say that you would desert the stand- 
ard of the Democracy unless free coinage was accepted was then, 
not to-day. |Renewed applause. | 

The New York Democracy, sir, bowed humbly to the will of 
that convention. They loyally accepted its candidate and its 
platform. Theydidmore. Isay to you men of the South here to- 
day, that it was their vote that gave you the plank for tariff for 
revenue only. [Applause.! They have never deserted the South 
in her hours of trial. They stood by her years ago even to the 
brink of rebellion, and they were among the first to extend the 
right hand of fellowship after the war. They stood by you in 
crucial moments in the Fifty-first Congress; but they will not 
stand by any man in a treasonable attitude toward the Demo- 
cratic party. Common honor, let alone chivalry, requires that 
the South shall not desert them after placing them in the 
situation which they occupy to- -day. [Applause.| We are sup- 
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porting your candidate and your President honestly, loy 
We merit praise, 


and proudly. not denunci: tion. 
applause. | 

I will except one Southern State from the list, Mr. Speaker 
the plucky little Commonwealth of South Carolina. Her 
gates at Chicago, apparently awake to the realities of the sit 
ation, cast every vote but one against the nomination of \ 
Cleveland. They ought to bow to the will of the convention 
New York has done; but they, unlike the most of the South 
States, have at least the shadow of an excuse for their attit 
to-day, if they desire to avail themselves of it. [Appla 
South Carolina in this House to-day occupies the same attitude, 
All but one of her representatives in this Congress refuse to 
accept the recommendation of the President’s message. 

But, sir, the New York Democracy obeyed the mandate of | 
Chicago convention. They went to the front in line of bitt\, 
They led a charge like that of MacDonald at Wagram. They 
pierced the enemy’s center, and the Democrats of the West an 
South closed in upon the flanks and routed them. Sir, the New 
York Democracy to-day stands by the pledges that she m: 
Chicago. She accepted not only the nominee, but the platform, 
and—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. BROOKSHIRE in the ch 
The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BOATNER. I move that the time of the gentlem 
extended. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. They do not- 

Mr. KYLE. I object to the extension of time. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Mr. Speaker, mark that a distingu 
gentleman from Mississippi made this unprovoked attack on 1 
New York Democracy, and a gentleman from Mississippi 
KYLE] objects to any reply. 

Mr. TURNER. How much time does the gentleman from 
York desire? 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Three minutes. 
Mr. TURNER. Mr. Speaker, if 
yield to the gentleman the three shame he desires. 

‘**Good!” and applause. | 

Mr. CUMMINGS. I heartily thank the gentlema 
Georgia. Now, Mr. Speaker, 1 want to siy that New Yi: 
accepting the nominee, accepted the platform. She stands 
letter and its law. She finds no “ glittering catchword 
its construction. She stands by the nominee and platfor 
ally. Whatis the platform? Did it declare in favor of th 
peal of the Sherman act, with free coin» ge at 16 to 1 or | 
or any other ratio? No, sir; a free coinage amendment \ 
there by a decisive vote. Then, why is it that gentleme 
who advocate this qualification of the President's recom: 
tion, under a threat of betrayal of the p:rty, are to-day; 
ing New York Democrats of repudiating the platform? 

Mr. BOATNER. Because you would not agree to give 
coinage at any ratio. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. The National Democratic Convent 
fused you, and we humbly bow to the will of the conv 
The convention almost unanimously refused to give yo 
coinage. You yourselves are the repudixtors of the work 
convention, and not the New York Democrac y. Youyours 
are confessedly responsible for the selection of the Presi 
the United States, and you yourselves, in view of his letter- 
fore the nomination, ought to have the manliness and the « 
mon honesty to stand by the Democracy of New York inecam 
out his recommendations. We accepted your choice, an 
ought to stand by it. [Loud applause. | 

Mr. BOATNER. After you have got off the platform. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Are youon the platform, my friend? 

Mr. BOATNER. I think Iam. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Can you show where the platform de: 
for the free coinage of silver at any ratio at all? 

Mr. BOATNER. No; because you areall against free coi! 
and will not give us free coinage at any ratio. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. We stand by the platform, but you ar 
willing to trust the President you selected in the faceof th 
test of the New York Democracy. Wetrust him. You d 
Is this honorable? Sir, I thank the Southern Democri¢ 
after reading the New York Democracy a lesson, are t 
themselves the lesson they are learning here to-day. 

Mr. BOATNER. We will try to give you a better onc 
time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Heisa poor doctor who refuses his: 
medicine. Take itlike men. Stand by your part Neve 
sert your colors. The gentleman from Missouri tie. Ha 
had something to say aboutsand. Save yoursind. Youneed | 
of it. Follow the exampleof t hee engineer, and pray forit. | 
get up here, as we have seen Southern Democrats do, da; 
day and night after night, coached by guerrillas from Colo 
and Populist Jayhawkers from Kansas, arraigning and cond: 
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| 


ing the Democratic President of the United States for standing 
by the people on the platform of the national Democracy in con- 
vention assembled. [|Loud applause.| Stand by the New York 
Democracy as the New York Democracy stands by your Presi- 


dent and its President and our President, and the black finan- 
cial cloud will soon roll away and the nation resume the road to | 
prosperity. 


* Mr. TURNER. Mr. Speaker, it is quite apparent from re- 
marks which have been delivered on this floor within the last 
hour that there exists within the Democratic party a sericus dif- 
ference of opinion upon currency questions. That difference of 
opinion has existed for the last twenty years, and yet during that 
long period the statesmen of the Democratic party, in view of 
their great responsibility to the country, have been able to mold 
these discordant elements into an invincible host, which has in 


eight out of the ten last elections carried the country, and in | 


November last seized uponall the citadels of political power by an 
unprecedented majority. 

i am one of those, Mr. Speaker, who hope that the genius 
which has been adequate to this great task may not forsake my 
party associates in the face of the great emergency which con- 
fronts us in this crisis. There is due from each member of this 
creat organization towards every other the toleration which 
has hitherto ch:racterized the deliberation of our great conven- 
tions. In 1892 there met in the city of Chicago delegates repre- 
ting every shade of Democratic opinion. 
he committee on the platforms and resolutions, who undertook 
to make the treaty on which we should appeal to the country. 

The delegate from New York sat side by side with the dele- 
gate who represented Colorado. The Democrat from Maine sat 
side by side with the Democrat who represented Nevada. All 


There was formed | 


| by side at complete pari 


these extremes of opinions met together to arrange a common | 


basison which all Democrats could stand, and upon which Grover 
Cleveland could be elected President, and the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BLAND] as well as the gentleman from Maryland 
[Mr. RAYNER] could be elected to the Congress of the United 
States. Are we inadequate to the high trusts which have been 
reposed in us by the people of the United States under that plat- 
form? 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that an adjustment of this matter can 
be made which will enable the Democratic party to step up on 
a still higher plane and to add to the list of its triumphs an 
achievement unvaralleled in the history of American politics. 
How is that to b> done, sir? By the simple lesson of fidelity to 
our pledges, by keeping faith with the people who have elec- 
ted us. 


Our platform, Mr. Speaker, requires that we should regard | 
the party to which we b:long as having denounced the Sherman | 


act as a ‘‘cowardly makeshift, fraught with perils to the coun- 
try.” Who is there, whether he stands on the one side or the 
other of this great question, who does not know that that scheme 


called the Sherman act was a device to tide over a popular elec- | 


tion? 
Who does not know that that act makes of silver a mere com- 
modity and converts the Secretary of the Treasury and the Di- 


rector of the Mint into mere traffickers in transactions which | 


might as well be conducted in corn or wheat or cotton so far as 
the conversion of the commodity into money is concerned? 

And the redemption of the notes issued in payment for the sil- 
ver purchased was imposed, under another clause of the act and 
under the practice of the Treasury, on the gold reserve. 

I feel sure, sir, that there is no one who occupies a seat on 
this floor who does not know that that act has not only disap- 
pointed its friends but has fulfilled the predictions of its ene- 
mies. Itisa‘‘subtreasury”scheme. It ought to be stamped out 
without delay. It ought not toexist longer on our statute books. 
But, sir, I am constrained to believe that there are other pro- 
visions of the platform adopted at Chicago which require fulfili- 
ment on our part. 


had been depreciated in the market, and its commercial value 
was Only from 74 to 72 cents on the dollar ascompared with gold. 

That charter of the Democratic faith, on which we all went 
to our constituents, requires a dollar of equal intrinsic and ex- 
changeable value with every other dollar. Nobody on this floor 
doubts that that provision was put into the platform in order to 
allay the fears of those members of the committee, of the conven- 
tion, and of the Democratic party who thought that the existing 
ratio was not a suflicient basis on which to conduct the cur- 
rency of the country. I believe that the special order now pend- 
ing confines us within too narrow a range of ratios. I believe 
tn a sound currency for laborers and farmers as well as for capi- 
talists. I believe that these silver dollars should be made equal 
with every dollar in the country, and for that reason | shall vote 
for the highest ratio proposed in the amendments offered by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND]. 
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Nobody contends that it requires the free | 
coinage of silver on the ratio of 16 to 1, for at that time silver | 











But gentlemen say that that is impractierble, that itis }, 
that it leads to inconveniences and difficulties Mr. Sy r, 
there is no way out of this sit ion which does not present great 
difficulties Men cannot ailright us from doing ow ity the 
sugyvestion that this way or that way leads to ineonven 
The first question is, what is ri what is our ty Aft 
that we will inquire whatis practicable. Mr.Speaker, the mints 
of India to-day are coining silver at a ratioof 22 tol, and isthere 
any reason we, here in the United States, should not recognize 
the existing conditions and conform to tl ce rations with 
which we appealed to the country last year 

It would take time, it would take a grent « of silver tomake 
this change, and the silver dollars would be large. Thesethines 
are admitted. But after a somewhat careful study of this mat- 
ter I beg to say that no country in the world ever undertook 
to recoin its silver as England did under William, or to recoin 
any of its currency, under conditions so favorable as those which 
exist to-day in the Treasury of the United States. Nearly all 
our silver dollars are in the Treasury: and they are represented 


by certificates which circulate from hand to hand. 

What is there to prevent us from making a declaration by 
statute that each of these certilfient ur of 
the requisite weight and shall, so fastas the | nints 
will permit, be redeemed in the larger and more valuable coin 


s shall represent a dol 
} 


sof the 


usine 


that we propose at this increased ratio? I aim ene of those who 
be'ieve that such a decluration would make the present silver 
dollars and the certificates which represent them circulate side 


it 
t 


lver coins which would 


y with the new si 
be authorized under this increase of ratio. 


It is snid that it will cost over $80,000,000. According to the 
arguments of my friends on the side of the single gold standard, 
that loss has alrendy overtaken the Treasury. And we already 


have in our Treasury, secording to the coinage value of the sil- 


ver, somewhere about $50,000,000 of free bullion, which might 
be coined either into new dollars or added, by recoinage, to out- 
standing dollars. This would put silver into actual use and con- 


sumption, as it were, instead of storing it like cotton, asa menace 
to the market value of that metal. inconvenient 
of such new silver coins, neither gold nor silver coins at the pres- 
ent rate circulate from hand to hind. The people prefer the 
paper representatives of these coins, for the sake of conveni 

Mr. Speaker, we have assembled here under extraordinary 
conditions. The pecuniary stringency which has existed for 
years at the South now infests the North in even a worse form. 


As to the size 


nce, 


| There is not in all the world at this time a single prosperous 


' 
ie 


The sun in hiscourse looks not down upon a sing 
Every industry is prostrated. 


community. 
prosperous city orstate or nation. 


W hat are the causes which have led to this stute of depression? 
In Chile itis attributed to the bad consequences of a dis: strous 
civil conflict. In Buenos Ayres hard times sre supposed to re- 
sult from undue inflation under certain forms of credit. In Bra- 


zil hard times exist on account of the evil consequences of a 


hasty and ill-considered revolution, followed by extravag nee. 
In France the pressure of hard times is felt on account o° the 
collapse of that great enterprise, the PanamaC onal. Inesastern 
Europe the hard pressure of adversity is felt, along with f:.mine 
and pestilence. in England there is the vacuum caused by the 
extraordinary failure of the Baring Brothers. And when we 
reach our own shores conditions exist which every one admits 


indicate the greatest distress. 

Mr. Speaker, no single one of these causes has brought about 
these conditions throughout the world and made hard times en- 
compass all mankind like a new plague and pestilence. 

It is because all the currents of financial woe, under the in- 
scrutable law of panics, have united their forces, sweeping every 
shore and engulfing all the people. The mere repeal of the 
Sherman act, or, on the other hand, the free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver at any ratio, will not, in my opinion, completely 
and at once obliterate these hard conditions. We ean 
part towards the restoration of confidence: but I infer f 


eoour 


om my 


study of our situation there is necessary, on the part of the peo- 
ple, and on the part of the bankers, not oniy a great deal of pa- 
tience, but a little patriotism. But I believe that the couniry 





will slowly emerge from this storm and enter on a new era of 
prosperity. 

Mr. Speaker, I am one of those who believe that for every 
emergency the genius of our public men will in some wy or 
other be competent. I have no epithets to-day for those who 
differ with me. I have no denuncixtions-for those who devised 
this mischief. But, as a citizen, desiring notonly the wel of 
my party, and its unimpaired adequacy to the great tasks which 
lie before it, but as a citizen desiring the prosperity of our com- 
mon country, | ask that we shall meet together in a spirit of 


concession and forbearance, and, like men, settle these difficul- 
ties as become us. [Applause.} 
I regretted profoundly to hear my veteran friend from Missouri 
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[Mr. BLAND], who bears on his front the scars of many a hard | This present attack on silver is by the same forces practically 


campaign, say that ina certain contingency he would come to 
**the parting of the ways.” [would welcome rather the declara- 
tion of my other friend from Missouri [Mr. HarcuH], who pro- 
poses that the Democrats of this country as represented in Con- 
gress shall, if need be, meet apart and settle these differences 
which have existed within our ranks, so that we can not only re- 
lieve the country of its present pressure but go forward with a 
united front to relieve the people of the burdens of unjust tax- 
ation, so that it will take less of the unprotected products of this 
country, and in our secant currency, to buy the protected products 
whose cost enhanced by statute measures in these hard times 
the oppression of the poor. [Loud applause. } 

Mr. COFFEEN, Mr. Speaker, it is with no great degree of as- 
surance that I arise to address this body, and I should not have 
ventured at all, perhaps, if I had not observed the uniform courtesy 
and good humor with which all speakers are received. 

And I ean say of the gentlemen who have preceded me that some 
of them have brought to this question great and convincing argu- 
ments. Some have brought carefully prepared and elaborate statis- 
tics; some have brought wit and invective and anecdote; some have 
brought brilliant oratory. 

I do not know that I shall be able to bring any of these things. I 
know I shall not be able to bring some of them. 

Yet in behalf of an honorable, intelligent, and patriotic constit- 
uency in the State of Wyoming, which I have the honor to represent, 
I wish to talk with you plainly and yet earnestly on this, the great- 
est of all questions that concern the people of my State at this pres- 
ent time, 

Our people, with their varied experiences and practical common 
sense, are not willing longer to be deceived by such catch words and 
phrases as ‘‘ honest money,” ‘‘sound money,” ‘‘money of the world,” 
and other boastful terms used constantly by those who favor the 
confiscation of the property of the debtors through schemes of de- 
monetization and contraction; and they realize, as I do, also, that 
before this Congress are pending questions fraught with far-reach- 
ing conseqnences and involving no less than the freedom and pros- 
perity of the workers throughout the nation. 

The power that controls and establishes the money of a people 
controls the people themselves. 

If we are suffering the agonies of monetary starvation the legis- 
lation that will provide a prompt and sufficient money for circula- 
tion and investment to add to the teo scant and insufficient cirenla- 
tion now existing and acknowledged by all, will be the legislation 
that will redeem the people and revive their hopes, their industries, 
and their prosperity. 

But a scarcity of debt-paying money can not be cured by taking 
away and destroying a large portion of the present supply. 

We are not, therefore, Mr. Speaker, in favor of the bill of uncon- 
ditional repeal of the purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman 

‘act, as offered by the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILson]. 

This again would complete the demonetization of silver and cut 
off the supply of full legal-tender Treasury notes that now, even 
though an inadequate supply, is yet furnishing good money to the 
people at the rate of nearly $40,000,000 per year. 

Even this seant supply of Treasury notes, with the silver par- 
chased uncoined, is far better than an unconditional repeal that 
makes no provision whatever for supplying any kind of money to 
the people in their hour of need. 

But on the other hand we are in favor of the substitute offered by 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] which provides for the 
coinage of all the silver offered at our mints into safe, honest, and 
reliable dollars; not the highest and dearest dollars, for they are 
often and always too great in their purchasing power and force down 
prices and rob the debtors, but into safe and standard dollars of 
4124 grains of standard silver. 

The following is the full text of the free-coinage and repeal bill 
for which I shall cast my vote. 

Be it enacted, ete., That from and after the passage of this act all holders of sil. 
ver bullion to the amount ef one hundred dollars or more, of standard weightand 
fineness, shall be entitled to have the same coined at the Mint of the United States 


into silver dollars of the weight and fineness provided for in the second section of 
this act 


Sere. 2. That the silver dollar provided for fn this act shall consist of four hun- 
dred and twelve and one-half grains of standard silver; said dollars to be a legal 
tender for all debts, dues, and demands, both pablic and private. 

Sree, 3. That the holder of the silver dollats herein provided for shall be entitled 
to deposit the same and to receive silver certificates in the manner now provided 
by law for the standard silver dollars. 

Sec. 4. That so much of the act of July fourteenth, eighteen hundred and ninety, 
entitled, ‘An act djreeting the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treas- 
ury notes thereon, and for other purposes," as requires the ——, purchase of 
four million five hundred thousand ounces of silver bullion, be, and the same is 
hereby, repealed. 

We must not misunderstand the issue nor the elements engaged 
in this conflict. 

The measures before the House clearly bring before us the ques- 
tion of bimetallism or gold monometallism. I favor the use of both 
gold and silver freely coined into the standard money of our coun- 
try, as before the enactment of that other Sherman law which in 
1873 aceomplished the unlooked-for demonetization of silver. 


the gold power—that invaded our halls in the interest of money 
dealers before, in 1873, although now they come not stealthily 
then. 


The monarchies and monetary agencies of Europe, as well as their 


allies in Wall street, are now back of this effort here and trying 


| fasten upon our people the gold standard and force the prices 0} 
| products down still lower, impoverishing our industries and en: 





ing our people forever if they can do so. 
THE TREACHERY OF GOLD. 


It is truly said that silver has been the money of the com 
people in every age and country, and that gold is the money 
and hoarded by the rich. 

But in this Republic, where there is to be no distinctions bet 
the rich and the poor, we must have free coinage of both meta) 
equal terms, and thus have an American system and basis of mm 
broad enough and sure enough within the reach of all. Gold is | 
money of kings and aristocracies; silver and the double stand 
is the money of republics. 

Monometallism and the centralizing gold standard is the cl« 
weapon of monarchies, 

Bimetallism is the money basis of free countries and their p 
tion against the tyrannies of shylocks and toll-gatherers. 

And now, an attempt is made boldly in this House to fast« 
this, the greatest of all republics, a monarchial system of mon 
centralized, narrow, and contracted money basis, through w] 
centralized plutocracy or a subtile sort of monarchical power 
manipulate and control the lives, the labors, and the destinic 


| subjugated people. 


It the famous Hazzard cireular had not been sent into this 
try, as now verified by living testimony to have been done, sti 
other means it is not difficult to detect the European pluto 
idea of controlling Jabor, not by owning slaves bodily, as in ch 
slavery, but by securing the fruitage of enslaved labor by cont: 
of prices and wages through financial measures. 

THE BAZZARD CIRCULAR. 


Lask to read a printed copy of the contents of that secret an 
confidential circular sent to bankers in this country in 1862 fro. 
Europe. 

Slavery is likely to be abolished by the war power and chattel slavery dest 
This, I and my European friends are in favor of, for slavery is but the ow: 
labor and carries with it the eare of the laborer, while the European plan 
by England, is capital control of labor, by controlling wages, This can be 
by controlling the money. The great debt that capitalists will see to it is 
out of the war, must be used as a measure to cael the volume of money 
complish this, the bonds must be used as a banking basis. We are now \ 
to get the Secretary of the Treasury to make this recommendation to Cor 
It will not do to allow the “ greenbacks,”’ as it is called, to circulate as mor 
length of time, for we can not control them. But we can control the bo 
through them the bank issue. 


PLUTOCRACY AGAINST DEMOCRACY. 


Be not deceived, gentlemen; the system of money, the gold s 
ard which our opponents urge for the adoption of this Congi 
a monarchieal system used in Europe to prop up the thrones 
empires and aristocracies against the progressive spirit of the | 
subdued democracies of those countries. 

So I hold (and I believe I comprehend the situation) that 
another struggle between the plutocracies of the Old World 
democracies of the New. The crisis is imminent, the dang 
volve not less than the overthrow of the essential elements o 
government. The plutocracy is against the democracy. All A 
ica and the financial freedom of our people and of the repulb 
the world are involved in this present struggle. 

They have, unfortunately for our cause, caught us at a disa 
tage, as the gold power always seeks to do; chiefly in this, th 
own Executive has not yet seen proper to declare for tle | 
against the plutocracy on this question. 

But shall we stop by the mount of human freedom where 
dwell the hopes of mankind and from whence shall descend t! 
of justice? And turning away from our onward march towar! 
industrial and financial emancipation of mankind shall we bow « 
before the golden calf with the descendents of those same an 
votaries who builded themselves false gods out of the gold s 
from the Egyptians, whom they had despoiled? And who her 
now, true to their instincts, with strong and subtle all: 
hope to use this nation also in building their new Empire of W 
and by methods of diplomacy and monetary legislation gather 
wealth of the world by enthroning gold and making all other t! 
to bow down before it. 

Choose you this day whom you will serve. 

If the single gold standard and the money of oppression and ' 
sat idols mounted on this car of Juggernaut, pushed on over t 

opes and lives of our own people, shall command your wors! 
then bow down, bow down. 

But we believe there is a power and a virtue greater than 5 
golden idols in the strength and intelligence and patriotic hearts ot 
an unpurchasable people. 

In regard to the treachery of gold compared to silver, I call atte! 
tion to the very able characterization on this subject in the speec!) 











1893. 


of Senator John J. Ingalls on February 15, 1878, which I ask leave 
¢o insert in my remarks: 


THE TREACHERY OF G 


Senator Ingalls, of Kansas, ina speech in 1878 in the United States 
, depicted it in graphic language, as follows (Congressional 


Tl 
Record, Volume 28, page 1052): 
rt iginal American idea was a sing! indard of silver. Gold was a 7 
1 and, in my judgment, a gravemistake. * If we are to havea mono 
standard. L believe silver to be imme ibly pret le to gold. It is 
ject 60 fluctuation; its production is more steady ts cost more uniferm 
\ during fabric of national prosperity can be builded on gold Gold is t 
money of monarchs; kings covet it; the exchanges of nations are effected by it 








Its tendency 1s to accumulate in vast masses in the commercial centers, and to 

mo om kingdom to kingdom in such vo as tounsettle values and disturb 
unces of the world. It is the instru t of gamblers and spe laters, and 
lof the miser and the thief Being the object of so much adoration, it be 





at theapproach of danger, and whe 


At the sligh t alarm it be 


s haughty and sensitive and shrinks never 


s most needed it always disappears. 


t rins to look 


























fora refuge. It flies from the nation at war to the nation at peace. War makes 
1 rilive 
N eople ina great emerge er foun faithful ly in gold It is th 
most cowardly and treacherous « metals It makes no treaty that it does not 
It has no friend whom it does nm oner or later betray Armies and 
navi re not maintained by gold In time panic and calamity, shipwreck and 
it becomes the chief agent and minister of ruin. No nation ever fought 
7 by the aid of gold. On the con ry, in the crisis of greater peril 
OC an enemy more potent than the foe in the field; but when the battle is 
won and peace has been secured gold reappears and claims the fruits of victory 
In own civil war itis doubtful if the gold of New York and London did not 
work us greater injury than the powder and lead and iron of the rebels. It was 
e t invincible enemy of the public cred Gold paid no soldier or sailor. It 
refused the national obligation It was worth most when our fortunes were low 
est. Every defeat gave it increased value It in open alliance with out 
ent s the world over, an‘ all its energies we oked for ourdestruction. But 
s il en danger has been averted and the victory secured, gold swaggers to 
the nt and asserts the supremacy i silver is the money of the people It 





yn and dissemina 
and is exchanged day by day 


is the money of wages and retail. Its tendency toward diffusi 


It enters into the minute 








hon concerns of traih« 

for daily bread. It penetrates the remotest channels of commerce, and its abun 
dance, bulk, and small subdivision prevent its deportation in sufficient amount to 
disturb or unsettle values. If it retires at the approach of danger or from the 
presence of an inferior currency, it still remains at home ready to respond to the 


first summons for its retarn. 


THE DEMOCRACY AGAINST THE PLUTOCRACY 


In the same speech in 1878 Senator Ingalls foresaw the coming 
alliance between the creditor classes of New England and the East 
with the gold power of Europe, and said with boldness: 


It is the East against the West and South cfmbined. It is the corn and wheat 
and beef and eotton of the country against its bonds and its gold; its productive 
industry against its accumulations. Itis the men whoown the publicdebtagainst 
these who are to pay it, if it is to be paid at all. If the bonds of this Government 
are ever paid, they will be paid by the labor of the country, and not by its capital. 
They are exempt from taxation and bear none of the burdens of socféty. 

The alliance between the West and the South upon all matters affecting their 
material welfare hereafter is inevitable. Their interests are mutualand identical 
With the removal of the causes of political dissension that have so long separated 
them, they must coalesce, and united they will be invincible. The valleys of the 
Mississippi and Missouri, with their tributaries, form an empire that must have a 
homogeneous population and a common destiny from the Yellowstone to theGulf. 
great communities have been alienated by factions that have estranged 
them only te prey upon them and to maintain political supremacy by their separa 
tion. Unfriendly legislation has imposed intolerable burdens upon their energies ; 

iminations have been made against their products; unjust tariffs 
have repressed their industries. While vast apprepriations have been made to 
protect the harbors of the Atlant and to erect beacons upon every headland to 
warn the mariner with silent admonition from the ‘‘merchant-marring rocks,” the 
Mississippi was left choked with its drifting sands till the daring genius of Eads 
undertook the gigantic labor ef compelling the great stream to dredge its own 
bannel to the " Che opening of this avenue of commerc« marks the epoch of 
the emancipation of the West and South from their bondage to the capital of the 
East. In asking the ge of this bill they are asking less than they will ever 
ask again. When I reflect upon the burdens they have borne, the wrongs they 
have suffered, I am astonished at their moderation. 





These 





invidious diser 









pass 


FUNDAMENTAL MONETARY PRINCIPLES. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I propose to point out some features of the 
question that are too often left obscure. 

You can not use any piece of money for any other general pur- 
pose without first destroying its monetary quality. In other words, 
to use ifas a commodity and manufacture it into anything valuable 
as an article of merchandise, it ceases to be money. 

Money is not commodity or merchandise, and should not be so 
treated; except it might be regarded possibly as a form of stered 
commodity. 

\ gold eagle ceases to be money when it is manufactured into a 
linger ring or into other useful article. 

\ silver dollar ceases to be a dollar when it is useful as a spoon 
ora watch chain. 

Again, the money of one nation ceases to be money when it is 
passed over to another without a special law legalizing the coin or 
lnoney in that other country, which is rarely done. 

‘he importing nation receives the coins of any other as commod- 
ity, not as money, and estimate their weight and quality, and hence 
the i value within and for theirown nation, as they would the weight 
and value of wheat, wool, coal, cotton, or any other commodity. 

Gold and silver, then, let us understand, when monetized and 
coined, are in the form and force of money within the nation coining 
there only, and isentirely a matter of local concern within that nation 
dione, not for the market place as a commodity, but for use in the 
market and elsewhere as a measure of values of all other things 
and for the legal settlement of debt. 

But gold and silver, let me state again, whether coined or not, 
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when export 





d te any other nation at once cease to be 
erty to be bonght ind sold and valued 





LL ONC! i ) e pro! 





other commodity 














money of the receivilbg nation as any 

Hence we aftirm that there is no such thing, properly speaking, as 
money ot the world 

No nation has power orauthority to coin such money or to 
it if it were ittemped, and bo 1 { been so foolis] is tk 
tempt it. 

The advocates of a gold imdard who talk s rously of the 
** money of the world” are liable therefore t deceive others if the 
be not themselves dec« ived by such ate 

A Ty 

Again, the word parity should not be used in refer e to the 
value of things used for different and dissimilar purpose 

rhe parity between silver and gold used in legal-tender coins 
is, as Mont is one thing ’ 





he parity between then 
tire ly different thing 





1 usedi AS COMMOUILIES 18 

















Hence, keeping this distinction clearly in mind when we are talk 
ing of the parity between silver and gold in relatic to coinag 
must apply to their value as money, not propert 

Now, | assert that the only way to secure th ul betwee t} 
metals for use in lecal-tender ev is to em b ‘ : 
fixed ratic und the can not be otherwist whe > coines t n at 
a parity on that ratio But by the use ot ese metals « Sale 
money, that is, as commodity, they are subjec ) tations ill 
other commodities, and variations in the demand LV ¢ Ss va 
tion in the ratio every twe four hours. 

If, however, it is desired to secure a parity between the ‘ 
metals as money, and at the same time as commodities, there is only 
one Way possible in which it can be done, and thatis by free an 





the mints 





unlimited coinage at 







This will do it, and this only, for this reason: There is a univers 
or boundless demand for money in any great nation like ours, anid 
from this boundless demand the commodity value of silver must and 
will rise at once to its coinage value at the mints, s wo 






if all the supply o 


as in this country, o1 


trivial expense of transportation to the mints, 
fered is freely coined at a fixed ratio of 16 to 1, 
154 to 1, as in Europe. 

| trust I have made this sufliciently clear to all. 

Free coinage of the two great and reliable money metals at a fixed 


ratio by law into legal-tender dollars at onee brings silver up to the 















value of that dollar and all other legal-tender dollars without regard 
to the material of which they are composed. 
This, let me repeat again, arises surely from the fact that whil 





the supply is limited to the product of the mines, added to the unim 
portant item of uncoined silver bullion that may be offered, the 
demand will be unlimited and universal throughout the nation, as is 
always the demand for money if the mints are opened 
coinage of silver 









freely to 






rHE SO-C DECLINE OF SILVER 





ALLED 





All important fluctuations, therefore, in the bullion value of sil 
ver, measured in the terms of gold prices since 1873, the time of 


demonetiz ] 






nse of silver 


ition, have been caused by limitations on the 







for colnage at the mints. 
I present extracts from evider in the report of the Select Com 
mittee on the Depreciation of Silver, made to the British Parlia 





L876. 





ment in 
In the testimony before the committee given by Ernest Seyd, who 
was called as one of the most notable experts on the subject, L quot: 
the following que 
By Mr. HcBBarD 

Q. The 








tions and answers: 






depreciation in the price of silver wa event which wa 






























throughout the world and not pecaliar to the United 8 es 

A. Yes 3 an international matter, it is a quest of ‘ ‘ 

Q. Has not silver fallen all over the 

A. All over the world it has 

Q. Therefore it has fallen in the United States as wellas in Germany, Frat 
and England 

A. Quite so 

Q. Why, therefore, do you reproach the United States nly deba 
silver? Silver has fallen because i as more abundantly pr edl,and the d 
mand for it was not equal to the improved suppl 

\. That would raise the entire theory of t case, which are ana 
reoid, i. ¢., what caused or who started the debasement of silver I Uni 
States have contributed towards the fall in the price of silver; they were the f 
ait all « nts, who contributed officially to the fall in the price of s e1 ‘I ( 
mans merely demonctized it, but the Americans deliberately adopted a lower | 
by the mint lav It is for that reasen,1 think, lam justiilied 
practically were the first to debase its 






By Mr. FAWCET! 















Q. Using the word debased as applying to t 2 ‘ L Stat 
although that word usually implic t } 
debased the coinage, you do not mean } € te 
sure the United States, do vou 

A. 1 de mean to censure them 

Q. Why 

A. The question asked what 1 ee Pe a 
this change There is a legitimate ect a there is an obijeet not kk ir 
but that is a matter of opinion 

I consider that the United States did wrong in first lowering the p s 





by their mint law. 
In the group of very able papers by Ernest Seyd, the F'rench expert, 
placed before the British commission in their report on the deprecia- 
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-_ 


tion of silver, he sums up with the following report, page9 ofappen- 
dix: 

rhe trne cause of the depreciation in the value of silver is its demonetization 
by law and that only 

England took the initiative in 1816, but as long as Germany maintained silver 
the equilibrium was maintained. Germany having followed England's course that 
as lost 


7 


equilibrinm © 

‘AD appeal tothe natural laws of supply and demand as likely to settle this 
matter. or as tending to show that the depreciation must be due to an increased 
natural supply can not be made in this case; for it is the demand which, not by 
natural cause 
narrow limit. In all questions where the natural law of supply anddemand 
that of the demand is as important, if not not more se, than that of 


any 
avery 
are invoked 
thie supply 


ov intelligence, it is the case of the demand which here has precedence. If the 
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robbery under the form of law, and I shall stand against the: 


plead with my people in and out of Congress to fight them by , 


means honorable and creditable to patriots, and when once ar 
as now seems the fair promise they shall be, our country shal! 


| surrender to the unjust tributary demands of the Europea 
| power. 


| fathers and answer them 


but by deliberate legislation has here been forcibly restricted to | tribute. 


Under the force of legislation a matter under direct human control | 


demand had not been so influenced by an agency apart from the natural laws of | 


supply and demand and the status quo hitherto existing had not been forcibly 
changed thereby, it follows 
Firstly. That there would be no surplus stock of silver to dispose of. 


with those of gold they have always been absorbed before. 


Figuratively speaking if the abolition of the demand for silver for the purposes | 


of legal tender money contributes 50 per cent of the decline in its value, the sec- 


ondary causes, that of the surplus stocks, contributes another 25 per cent; and | 


that of the fresh supplies yet 124 per cent to such decline; but the two latter 
causes would have no raison d’étre but for the first. 

‘Lhis represents, in my opinion, the true order of the causes of the depreciation 
of silver, in total independence of all matters of theory or practice involved in 
the general problem. 

It ts with a sort of irony of fate that the very man who was 
employed by the gold power to accomplish the demonetization of 
silver in America in 1873 should become so stroug a witness against 
the crime of demonetization in 1876. 

Restricted coinage and demonetization of silver have broken the 
old-time parity between gold and silver as articles of commerce. 


But the parity between gold dollars and silver dollars in legal- | 


tender coin is not broken, and can not be, for every legal-tender 
dollar is a dollar, and worth one hundred cents, whether gold or sil- 
ver—always has been, always will be, while the authority of our 
Government endures. 

NO SIXTY-FIVE CENT DOLLARS. 


There are no 65-cent legal-tender dollars. The term is a misno- 
mer and misleading, and i fear often used for the purpose of deceiv- 
ing. 

You can not buy legal-tender silver dollars of any of these gentle- 
men who seem to be so wroth against silver at 65 cents, nor 75 
cents, nor 95 cents, nor any other price below 100 cents on the dol- 
lar. 

They are even now, in the extreme scarcity of money in circula- 
tion, paying a premium, in certified checks on the strongest banks 
in New York, for silver dollars, that they may obtain what they try 
to make the people believe nobody wants. 

Legal-tender silver dollars, then, as well as legal-tender gold dol- 
lars, are always at par and worth, as the law directs, 100 cents on 
the dollar. ’ 

But may not one kind or other of these metallic dollars be worth 
more than 100 cents on the dollar? 

| answer without hesitation—as money, no; as commodity, yes; 
for the distinction between money value and commodity value must 
always be kept in mind to avoid confusion. 

The value of legal-tender coins as money never goes above or be- 
low par. As commodity either one may go above par, but not below 
par under free coinage. 

From this fact arises the statement, which is in part correct, that 
the dearer metal hides away or is exported, while the cheaper metal 
stays at home. 

The cheaper metal stays at home solely because itis just as good, 
as sound, as valuable, for money as the other. The dearer metal is 
more liable to export simply because itis worth more as a commod- 
ity abroad than it is at home as money. 

MAKE FOREIGNERS PAY THE PROFIT. 


If gold is at a premium of 25 per cent it goes abroad because it 
brings 125 cents worth of property in exchange from the foreign 
countries for every 100 cents in gold money exported, Here is a profit 
of 25 per cent on gold exported. I have no objections. Let our 
people make all the profit they can out of foreign countries on gold 
or any other commodities. 

What I object to is that the gold and bullion dealers seek to make 
that 25 per cent protit out of our own people multiplied by as many 
millions as their credits and the credit holders generally hold against 
us and at the same time making nothing out of the foreigner. They 
even divide with him the millions they make and gather from usin 
the operation. Indeed, the foreign money dealers are in the scheme, 

By forcing up or appreciating all money in our country to the gold 
standard, which. is their purpose, they have already increased the 
power of money, even by the admissions of some of their own advo- 
cates, 25 per cent, and will appreciate it 25 to 50 per cent more if they 
shall carry their policy through this Congress and fasten upon us 
the gold standard, 

It is estimated that the creditors in Europe and America hold 
against our people in various forms of indebtedness $20,000,000,- 
000. 

The rise of 25 per cent in money is a sure and unfailing demand 
for $5,000,000,000 more, of our property required to pay them than 
justly belongs to them. This is injustice, this is dishonest, this is 


|} or ought to be, and you are satisfied. 


| thousand bushels left. 
| of the debt is pending, if I can prevail on Congress to cha 





We lift the warning voice and catch up the patriotic words 
‘*Millions for defense but not one « 


The operations and methods by which the money power 
accomplish, and do too often accomplish their purposes of spo! 
and financial robbery, are so subtle and unobserved in thei 
ings that it is not easy for some people to understand. Yet | 
undertake to make one or two points plain and comprehensi 

The chiefest wrongs are not accomplished against the 


Seconily, That the fresh netaral supplicsef silver would be absorbed, as together | classes by changing the terms or words of the contract, }) 


so many dollars, but by changing. the power of the contra 
changing its effect by changing the standard. It is done })) 
ing the value of money, appreciating the dollar of the co: 
greatly increasing its purchasing power. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

If you owe me 1,000 bushels of wheat, payable next yea 
the time comes around and you deliver me the wheat I am s 
I have what 
belongs to me, and you have what equitably belongs to yo 
that which is left after paying me. Perhaps you have 
But, in the meantime, while the p 


equ 


standard of measurement, not the name but the power of thy 
so that a bushel is twice as great, and will contain say & }. 
stead of 4, as it was when you entered into the contract, 

clear that when I call on you to deliver the 1,000 bushels o 
with the measuring capacity appreciated and doubled I wi! 
your wheat? I will get the 1,000 bushels that belonged to 


the 1 000 bushels that belonged equitably to you, and yet th: 
| 1,000 bushels” in the contract has not been changed. 


The 
has been appreciated, its measuring power increased. 
you under the form of law. 

Do you think you would be soothed and quieted for the ad 
of the appreciated bushel to come and tell you that the new 


( 


\ 


T have ro 


or 


was a sound, safe bushel—the bushel demanded by commer 


bushel recommended by the great boards of trade, the honest | 
the bushel of the world? 

Do you think I could keep you voting the same old ti 
Congress by telling you the purpose was to make the poo: 
bushel of beans and the farmer’s bushel of wheat twice as ¢: 
it was, so that when his crop was good it would be twice as 

O, no; you would vote to turn out that set of Congress: 
that administration, and elect one that would preseve the st 
of money and measure uniform, and protect the debtors 
the robbers of the people. 

, ROBBERY UNDER FORM OF LAW. 

Such is the money question. Such is thescheme to force uj 
people the gold standard of payment. 

Such is the demand of the gold power and such woul! 
effect to again demonetize silver, give up the fight for bime' 
and allow the most gigantic step to be taken for the appreci 
of the dollar and doubling its power over property that tl. 
has ever seen. 


And if the longing hope of the oppressed peoples of all thie cart 


shall behold the accomplishment of such a far-reaching and 111 


less iniquity in this the greatest parliament of man, it shal! \ 


a double iniquity, retard progress for half a century, an 
despair to settle down upon those who seek for liberty a1 
and give boldness to those who hope to see free governn 
from the face of the earth. 

It is too great a calamity to believe possible. 

APPRECIATION VS. DEPRECIATION. 

As in payment of debts in bushels, so in payment of debts 
lars. 

We are beginning to comprehend everywhere among ™ 
this simple axiomatic principle or monetary law. 

The appreciation of the dollar insures the depreciation in 
everything the dollar measures. 

And since the dollar measures or values or prices all thi! 
duced or manufactured or owned by man, to show the bea 
this principle on the interests of all we say, in general ter 
the appreciation of the dollar is the depreciation of all pro 

As the purchasing power of money goes up the purchasin 
of property goes down. 

And the converse of these propositions is also true, altho 
terms for expressing the converse are not so popular no! 
quertly used. Let us not, however, run away from the 1) 
is not courageous nor profitable. 

The appreciation of property (the rise in prices) is the d: 
tion of the dollar. This is the unpopular part of it, to talk « 
whisper in the presence of the gold advocates about the pos 


of benefits to arise to all the holders of property, all lab« 


wages, all productive industries, by a depreciation of the « 
ey fear even that the people, if they once realize the pro): 
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aye, the certainty of the facts that benefits can arise and will arise 
to the owners and producers of property by holding the dollar down 
or even bringing it down when it gets too high, then the people 
might insist, if the ratio is to be changed and gold kept at home for 
mrpose of strengthening the metallic basis for our paper-money 
circulation, they might insist in taking a little of the commodity 
out of the gold dollar and making it thereby less valuable for ex- 
port in relation to its monetary value, and at the same time cut oft 
its too great and increasing purchasing power over wheat and cot- 
ton and manufactures and productions generally. 

So they, in advocating the gold standard, do constantly rail 
against silver as ‘‘cheap money,” ‘dishonest money,” ‘depreciated 
money,” “sixty-five cent dollars,” and so on. 

I call attention here to the words of one of the great Senators 
from Illinois—Logan—regarding cheap money: 

Senator John A. Logan, in his great speech of March 17, 1874, 
discussing the hard times and the panic of 1873, said: 

But, sir, that the panic was not due to the wharacter of the currency is proved 
by the history of the panic itseif No, sir; the panic was not attributa 
ble to the character of the currency, but to a money famine, and to nothing else 
In the very midst of the panic we saw the leading bankers and business men ot 
New York pressing aod urging the President and the Secretary of the Treasury 
to let loose twenty or twenty-five millions more of the same paper for their relief 
the very same mer who to day denounce it as a disgrace to our Government. It 
was good enough for them when they were in trouble. 


He also quotes approvingly from Hon. Isaac Buchanan, of Ontario, 
Canada, as follows: 

It is seen that the question of money and the question of labor are one question, 
the solution of the one being the solution of the other, plentiful and therefore 
cheap money being a convertible term for plentiful and well-paid employment, 


He then goes on to say: 


Why is it that Representatives forget the interests of thoir own section and 
stand up here as the advocates of the gold-brokers and money-lenders and sharks 
the same class of men whose tables Christ turned over and whom he lashed out 
of the temple of Jerusalem. Carry out the theory of the contractionists 
and what must be the inevitable result?) Every enterprise and industry must be 
dwarfed in like proportion. 


Speaking of the progressive contraction of the currency then go- 
ing on, Lenator John Sherman, in 1869, said: 

The contraction of the currency is a far more distressing thing than Senators 
suppose. Our own and other nations have gone through that process before. It 
is not possible to take that voyage without the sorest distress. To every person 
except a capitalist out of debt, or a salaried officer, or an annuitant, it is a period 
of logs, danger, lassitude of trade, fall of wages, suspension of enterprise, bank- 
ruptey, and disaster. . To attempt this is to impose upon our people by 
arresting them in the midst of their lawful business, and applying a new standard 
of value to their property, without any deduction of theirdebts, or giving them any 
opportunity to compound with their creditors, or to distribute their losses, and 
would be an act of folly without example of evil in modern times. 


We state this converse proposition again, not to flaunt it as a red 
rag before the bulls of Bashan and the bears of Wall street, but to 
assist in familiarizing the people and this Congress with an econo- 
mic law that is not denied by any competent authority, but clearly 
set forth by the noted authors and monetary commissions expressly 
appointed to examine into such questions. 

The appreciation of property (indicated by a general rise in prices) 
marks the depreciation of money—not the unsoundness of money, 
but the decrease of its purchasing power. 

As prices go up, money comes down. 

As property appreciates, money depreciates. 


VALUE OF MONEY DEPENDS ON VOLUME. 


Now we pass to the brief consideration of another economic law 
and one well understood and generally acknowledged by all compe 
tent authorities. 

The value of monetary units, as, for instance, the dollar, in relation 
to prices is dependent not on the material of which they are com- 
posed, but on the volume or number in circulation. 

To increase the volume of money in circulation diminishes the 
value or purchasing power of money, depreciates the dollar, if you 
please. 

To diminish or lessen or contract the volume in circulation, on the 
other hand, increases the purchasing power or appreciates the dollar. 
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ginning at bottom of page 49, and then a short paragraph « re 
ophy of the double standard is that a ris« r the aluc i and 
rai prices are the greatest ¢ s which can befall the work ud its 
rrevent, as far as possible, the occurrence of these ev 

It tal no precautions again a fall ‘ ilue of money, because 1 the 
whole history of the human race not a single instance ean be pointed l 
in the value of either or both of t has not p ed a bene 
mankind on the other hance i ‘ pe da ene . 
the ilue ot metallic money has « tte 1a i 1 
trial, political, and social dis 

An increasing value of money and fallin ive | nad e more fruit 
ful of human misery than war, pes I © wit nore 
injustice than all the bad ws ever enacte ! t ese 
evils could never occur, except by a rise in the ilue of b et r 
the single standard they might be caused by a rise int I 

s t x * * 

At the Christian era the metallic money of the Roman Emp \ , 
$1,800,000,000. By the end of the fifteenth century it had shru 
$200,000,000. During this period a most extraordinary and 1 < 
place in the condition of the world 

Population dwindled, and commerce, arts, v Ith, and l all disappeared 

fhe people were reduced by poverty and sery to t ck ied condi 
tions of s« und slavery 

lhe disintegration of society was almost « plete Phe conditions of | were 
so hard, that individual selfishness was the only thing consis t ith in etot 
self preservation 

All public spirit, all generous emotions, all the ble aspirations of man s 
eled and disappeared as the value of money shrunk anc prices fe 

History records no such disastrous transaction as that fre t R in 
Empire to the dark ages 

* * * CJ « : * 

In the whole history of the world every great and general fall of prices has n 
preceded by a decrease in the volume of money There never bas been adecrease 
in the volume of money, nor has there ever been a stationary volume of money 
unless accompanied by a stationary population and commerce, which has not 
sooner or later resulted in a general fall of prices, and there has never been a 
recovery therefrom except through a preceding increase in the volur ot oney. 


The findings of this commission are in general accord with evi- 
dences appearing in the reports of nearly all the monetary commis 
sions, Whether European or international. But the recommenda- 
tions of creditor nations you may well expect will frequently be 
ld appreciation, 
FREE COINAGE MEDY 

Then what must be the remedy for existing evils? What the cure 
for the scarcity of money and its attendant evils? What the relief 
from the sudden and general fall of prices which so clearly mark 
the rise of money. 

The enemies of our welfare and commercial prosperity in Europe 
and the enemies of silver on the floor of this House tell us we must 
repeal the last fragment of law that looks toward a larger use of 
silver, stop the issue of between three and four millions of legal 
tender Treasury notes—good, safe Government money—now tur 
nished the people every month and lower our prices and bow our 
heads to the yoke of the gold standard and do it immediately by 
voting for an unconditional repeal. 

They acknowledge that our country is crippled and our commer 
cialand financial affairs panic stricken, but they propose to cure the 
crippled patient at once by cutting off another one of is arms, and 
taking the right foot that they have bruised and hobbled for many 
years and cut it off close to the hips, and then they say he will be 
sound and perfect and beautiful to behold. 

We say let him stand sound and perfect on both feet—gold and 
silver—and have the right and proper help of both arms, greenbacks 
and silver certificates, and then he can run toward victory with 
great assurance in the race for commercial and industrial prosperity. 
We want no one-sided and one-legged monetary systems here in 
America. 

And we will take no further prescriptions from European sources, 


THE RE 


GOLD EXPORi 
Bimetallism best prepares us to maintain our independence among 
the commercial nations of the world. 
If we have the broad and doubly sure foundation of both gold and 
silver as the basis and standard of our monetary system we are in a 


| position then to meet all probable demands for export of either metal 


These principles are in perfect accord with what is frequently | 
| archies of Europe and they will give enough to satisfy our people in 


mentioned as the law of supply and demand. 

Increase the supply of any commodity or decrease the demand 
and prices go lower. Decrease the supply or increase the demand 
and values go up. 

Money is no exception to the rule. 

Those whose business is to make the greatest profit possible out 
of money or credits on hand are interested on the side of scarcity 
ot money and generally favor policies of contraction. To enforce 
the importance of keeping in view the volume of money in cireula- 
tion, and above all things the avoidance of a shrinking and declining 
volume, let me read in your hearing extracts from the very able re- 
port of the silver commission, appointed in 1876, for the purpose 
of investigating questions in regard to the demonetization of silver. 
And I charge here and now that the advocates of unconditional re- 
peal of the silver purchasing act of 1890 are either wittingly or 
seein aiding the foreign and domestic extortioners to force 
again and for ever, if possible, ascheme of demonetization, contrac- 
tion, and confiscation upon this country. 


with ease and safety. We are doubly sure that we can maintain a 
coin basis for ultimate redemption of any reasonable amount of paper 
circulation. If there is a scramble for gold in the gold-using mon- 


other commodities, they can have our gold, a hundred millions of it, 
or more, enough to double the central stock of England or the entire 
stock of Austria, and we are safe. We still have silver, which, under 
free coinage, will answer every purpose. But i gold 
standard we, too, must then enter into the general scramble which so 
appreciates gold again that our prices drop and ourdebtors are robbed 
et their property, even if we succeed in outbidding Europe for gold, 
If, as some argue, our gold will all leave us for a time, still we have 
a compensating supply of silver, and gold will be at once cheapened 
throughout Europe and the world and therefore return when spe- 


ire on 


if we 


| cially needed. 


RATIO 
I had intended to discuss tie question of ratio, but time will not 
permit further than for me to say that Europe is now maintaining 
$1,500,000,000 in silver coin at a parity with gold on a ratio so low 
as 154 of silver to Lof gold. That overvalues silver nearly 100 per 
cent, yet gold men do not protest. Germany, that was pointed out 


We read the first paragraph on page 10, and also a paragraph be- | by one of the advocates of a gold standard, the gent eman from Ohio 
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[Mr. Harter,] as a sort of Eldorado and model in the workings of | Our legal-tender silver is already at a better ratio, that is, 1 
her monetary system, maintains over a hundred million dollars in | favorable to gold than theirs, for we have coined at the ratio of 
legal-tender silver at a ratio of only 154 to 1, and over another han to 1 for over fifty years. Let us not then foolishly chang: 
dred million dollars in silver-limited tender at a ratio of less than | ratio. Let us in the matter of ratio take our opponents at 
14 to 1, and yet no one of these gold advocates has urged upon Ger- | word for one time and await till Europe changes her ratio 
many the importance of changing her ratio to 28 to 1, nor have I| we change ours, and crowd more silver into the dollars fo 
heard them calling their European friends dishonest or base, or | benefit of creditors and creditor nations than was in the old 
charge them with endeavoring to cheat their creditors or the poor | ard dollar promised them when the debts were-made and 
of their lands by palming off $1,500,000,000 of cheap silver upon | given. I will present in proof of my remarks the recent Tr 
them at a ratio of 154 0f silver tolof gold. It seems that their only | Department table of the monetary systems, ratios, a 

attack is on our own country. money in the leading countries of the world. 


Vonetary systems and approximate stocks of money in the aggregate and per capita in the principal countries of the world. 


Ratio be Ratio be 
tween gold tween gold 

and full ‘and limited Population 
legal-tender, tender si ‘imited 
oo ener ae Full tender.| Limited 

silver ve! tender. 


Stock of silver Per cay 
Mone tary sys 
tem 


Stock of Uncovered 


gold. paper 


United State Gold and silver.| 1 to 15.98 | 1tel4. 9 67, 000, 000 '$604, 000, 000 ($538, 000, 000 $77, 000, 000 |8615, OOK £412, 000, 000 
United King tom Gold 1 to 14, 88, 000. 000 950, 000, OOO |....... 00, OVOO | 100, Or » O00. 000 
Vy é Gold and silver 1 to 15 lto 14.3 59. 000. 000 800, 000, 000 650, 000. 000 50, 000, 000 700, 000, 000 ~ 402. OOF 
German trold 1to 13. 957 19, 500. 000 600, 000, 000 103, 000, 000 |108, 000, 000 211, 000, 000 107, 000. 000 
Beigiut Grold and silver . 5 1 to 14, 3s 6, 100,000 65, 000, 000 48, 400, 000 6, 600, OO 55, 000, 000 54, 000, 000 
Ital, ’ , to 14.38 31, 000, 000 93, 605, 000 16, 000, 000 200, 000 50, 200, 000 | 163, 471, 000 
Swit } is to 14.! 8, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 , 400, 000 }, GOO, 000 5, 000, 000 14, 000, 000 
Greece le ‘ L to 14.3 2 200. 000 2, 000, 000 800, 000 2 900. 000 000, 000 14, 000, 0 
Spain do ] A to 14.3 18, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 tS, OOO, OOO 58, 000, 000 1( 0 
Portugal Gold.... = tale to 14, 5. 000. 000 40, 000, 000 |. : 000. 000 , 000, 000 45. 000. 000 
Austria-Hungary do ‘ came to 13. 40, OO, OOO 40, 000, 000 000. 000 é 99. 000. 000 | 260. 000. 000 
Netherlands Gold and silver to 15 4, 500, 000 25, 000, 000 800, 000 3, 200, 000 , 000, 000 40, 000, 000 
Seandinavian Union| Gold ...... we to 14, 8, GOO, 000 32, 000, 000 pal 00, 000 000, 000 27, 000, 000 
Russia Silver F to 15 113, 000, 000 | 250, 000, 000 99. 000 | ¢ 100, OOO 000. 00 500. 000. 000 
Turkey Gold and silver to 15. 33. 000. 000 Re I ie 5 ), 000 5. 000. 000 

Anstralia Crold ‘ a 28 4, 000, 000 000, 000 p , 000, 000 . 000. 000 

Egypt do .. ioe oe aa j 7, 000, 000 000, 000 |... 22. 5, 000, 5, 000, 000 

Mexico Silver . 11, 600. 000 5, 000, 000 50, 000, F 50, 000, 000 > Om 
Central America do to 154 ai : 3, 000, OOO |..... 500, 000 |.... 500, 000 2, 000 
Sout Am i ‘ do Ja to 154 35, 000, 000 45, 000 95, 000. 000 |... . 000. 000 300, 000, OOO 
Japan Gold and silver .| to 16.18 |.... 40, 000, 000 90, 000 50, 000. 000 |. Aree 000. 000 6. 000. 000 
India ee . 255, 000, 000 «~---.---!| 900, 000, 000 . ...| 900, 000, 000 28, 000. 000 
China bales te : pop iwecon 400, WOO, OVO oes 7 000, 000 |....... 700. 000. 000 

The Straits siete : ee ; K 000, 000 100. 000. 000 . 
Canada Gold ‘ dé 4,500,000 |} 16, 5. 000 5. 000, 000 40. 000. COO 
Cuba, Haiti, et OD views caves 54 siesansinis sehte 000 20, 000, 000 000 800, 000 2 000. 000 £0, 000, 000 


Potal si imam ; . 3,5 000 (553, 600, 000 |4.042.700.000 |2.635.873.000 


PPE Y, 


From this table (the most recent official table published) we can | the old ratios will cure all these evils and keep them substan 
at a glance sce | free from fluctuations. 

t. That there is more silver money in the world than there is | 
gold SILVER THE RELIABLE STANDARD. 
gold. 

2. That the gold standard countries are all in Western Europe or 
in provinces subject to the rule of England, except West Indies. 

That they are all under monarchical form of government. 

4. That France, whose government is Republican and whose peo- 
ple seem alWays prosperous, has more silver money of full legal- 
tender quality than there is of gold in either England or Germany, 

he leading gold standard countries, and at the same time has more | } . ; ; 
t 1a hee d ountries, and at t ne time has .| ing articles of commerce which he also compares with silv: 
gold also than either of them and a larger per capita circulation of | This : 5 tenes ] ia co ine ieeaeel 

Se eee : ; : ; ; : 1is preves beyond all doubt that gold has appreciate 
wither gold or silver than either of them, and more than double the dete : ae | yas ‘pe iis ans 
er capita dizeniation coutitne wanker Gawee an well | Silver, measured in the prices ot commodities, which 1s 
a er a cee Pow oe tae oe : | scientific method of testing the question, has kept a subst 

5. That there is over $1,500,000,000 in silver in circulation at a | a ; - ae eae ee ae 
j > : pe Moose . uniform value with all other leading commodities. 
ratio of less than 16 to 1 (that is 154 to 1) in Europe and indeed ; aeadiniae al Th : gs an 

: : ; 2 : We conclude, therefore, that silver and not gold is 
nearly all the silver in the world is coined on a smaller ratio (that insek naam el the wore valess and wmevine seramod' 
: : Pile oe es sasure ) ‘ld’s values ¢ sommod 
is, a higher valuation for silver) than our old standard ratio of 16 of 7 = 
silver to 1 of gold. | ‘ _ 

6. To change our ratio, therefore, toanything above 16 to 1 would 
be to depreciate silver by mint law lower than any other nation of 
importance in the world. 

7. To again demonetize silver would be to furnish England with Index num 
cheap silver to trade with silver countries and deprive our own Cott ber of 45 
people of their best money. ; owes principal 

&. To remonetize silver with free coinage would at once give us | commodities 
the trade advantages with all silver-using countries, embracing over a 
800,000,000 people, or two-thirds of the trading people of the world. 

APPRECIATION OF GOLD. 


. 
: 
i 


To prove beyond serious question that silver is the more r 
measure of values, and that, measured in gold prices, all othe: 
on staple products have fallen with silver, keeping almost 
ratio to silver prices, we introduce the following tables ¢ 

| parallel columns the American computation on prices and th¢ 
| prepared by Mr. Sauerbeck, and covering a range of forty 


: : cur an col 
American computation uropean « 


price of. 


Sit mm OS 


Patera 


As to there being serious fluctuations in the market between gold 
and silver bullion and a great fall in silver and all other property 
when measured in the highly appreciated gold prices, the facts ac- 
cord with what bimetallists have taught for years and still teach. 

Doubling the demand for gold, that ensues by requiring it alone to 
serve as money of ultimate redemption and take on the additional 
use of filling the place of demonetized silver, while yet doing duty 
also in its own place asa money metal, must appreciate gold. On the 
ether hand, cutting off the demand for silver by demonetization or 
restricted coinage would tend to lower the bullion price of silver. 
Hence the rise of gold, the fall of silver and the variation of ratio price 
between them as commodities is thus brought about. If allthecondi- 
tions were reversed no one need doubt that silver would rise and 
gold would go down, and the variation would probably be even 
greater, for silver has always been more stable and constant in rela- 
tion to property values than gold. Free coinage of both metals on 
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cy William Houldsworth, deriving his information chietly from 
at ed States mint authorities, has recently stated in the di 
ng at the Manchester Chamber of Commerce that from 1687 to 
172, the vear of silver demonetization, a period ofnearlyt wo hundred 
, there was only a variation of 1.8 in the ratio between silver 
ld, while in the next nineteen years, under the period of de 
ition, 1873 to 1892. there was a variation of 8.1 he ratio 
ACTION OF COUNCIL ¢ NDIA 
, since the demonetization or limited coinage act forced upon 
India by England, through the Indian council, we have an 
ent fall in‘silver; another violent fall in prices of all other 
eoples, or in Other terms, a still further appreciation of gold, and a 
rther variation in the commercial ratio, and a financial pani 
neriod of enforced liquidation, as it is mildly termed through 
civilized world. What can you call a period of liquidation 
of panic but a period of giving up and transferring the 
of debtors to creditors at a ruinous sacrifice to the debtors 
! enormous gain to the creditors? 
\ on this subject of the recent acti« of the British India 
| in closing her mints and precipitating such great losses upon 


yiect peoples, how. L wish to ask you, do they exenuse them 
rit? Do you not it their exciise was that they 


the United States might do so also 


) +} 
KnHOW th 
ind complete the demon: 


of silver by unconditionally repealing the Sherman law? 

vou seek to do that similar act in this country, to strike 

vel again, and excuse yourselves to you constituency 
nting to what the council of India have done Does not this 

ok like conspiracy with England? Do you vot, gen lemen of the 


ra, vi oO meet the scori 


wn fear that you may yet! 
ridicule of your constituency? Why, sir, the very tramps you 
ank breeding processes have forced trom t 


dustries inte the public streets and highways, when they once com 


prehend the legislative sources of their misery and degradation, are 

eto turn away from you and your flimsy excuses, and thank 

(K hev are not yet so low as to have purpo ely brought ruin and 
starvation upon their fellow men. 

But I hope yet, in the midst of all discouragements, to see this 


ountry rescued from the intolerable grasp of the great conspiracy) 
he songs and salvos of my fellow countrymen redeemed—even 
gh sung and sounded above my grave—shall be sweeter to me 
than any division of spoils that your proposed empire of wealth 
rive, 
BIMETALLISM THE ONLY SAFE BASIS 
On the necessity of bimetallism as the only safe basis of main- 
taining @ proper superstructure of paper currency, Lask leave to 
nsert my remarks on this subject before the World’s Fair Congress 














of Bankers and Financiers in Chicago last June. 
Mr. PRESIDENT, LADIES, AND GENTLEMEN: As representative of the State of 
W ng in this world’s congress of bankers and financiers, I can bring to you I 
ttle of inte rding the special features of banking in our Stat« 
ning is the youngest of the States, and has accepted nearly all of its f 
n banking from the older States 
I rding its resources, much might be said, as they are prospectively very 
gre In iron, soda, petroleum, and coal our resources are marvelous in pr 
etals we are midwa between the more la ely de" ped mines of (¢ 
| Montana, and no one is daring enongh to deny but tha e resources of 
ne, whe extensivel prospected and ce oped, tnay be found to contain 
me mineral wealth that enriches our bordering States 
ta more interesting and vital question to the people of Wyon g 
10oney of intrinsi ilne qualities is to be ft] ney of ultimat edemption 
specie sol p r mon is to ber t Ti iré ep 
great banking interests of the world, then shs we strer ‘ eak« 
ase, Shall we broader or ¢ tract the met ct ndations of th ? ney 
ization Shall eliminate and demonetize one-half of the etall nd 
basis of paper money and then expect the people of our State and cou 
the same confide in the integrity « national f nees they couid 


id standard foundations were maintained 


it is allvery well to cry out to the peopl Ha‘ confidence,” but if at t 
8 16 you seek to take away from them the half, and more abundant and sure 
their specie basis and intrinsic value foundations of money, how can you 
¢ t them to maintain confidence in you or the monetary system you advocati 
nce in any system of financial legislation among a free people must h 





The principles of finance must be clear and we rounded 


and the people of Wyoming are no ex 


basis 


rent 
ictions of the people, 


ntion to 





now in Wyoming that the appreciation of a dollar, our national monetar 

; s the depreciation of every species of our products and property, excepting 
it Httle item of gold. 

W not have to guess at this, for money measures the price of all things ¢ 
a 0 appreciate the standand of measure must necessarily depreciate all that is 
a u lengthen the yardstick you shorten the number of yards in ¥ piece of 
oth measured by it. ; 

Ag to discuss the appreciation and depreciation of g and ‘ é is not 
e ed to discuss the question before ich an intel ent boc is tl who 











& the element of demand and only considers the element of supply. 

ro demoralize silver and cut off all demand for it as a money metal is at once to 
Seriously derange and lower the price, and then to turn around with the gumen 
at the low price of silver as a commodity, with its fest demand cut off i 
a for cutting off its use,a reason for perpetuating its demonetization, is a 
= \t would not be indulged in any body of American citizens where self-in 
“reat ls subjected to reason and fairness 
Sain, that European countries have discarded the use of silver in part is no 
‘vason why the American Government should do so any more than that a creditor 


i seek to bind a debtor to a more extensive for ig a reason that 
tor should clamor for the same thing. 


- ~ rue and just relation between creditor and debtor is maintained by 
uniform 


r fn 
the ds m of payment 


ke epin : 


volume, and, therefore, a uniform value of currency in circulation. 
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To show that this is not a false picture and that another | 
question has played some part in bringing about the crisis which 


is upon us, I desire to read some Democratic authorities. The | 


first is an admission from the New York Sun, and reads as fol- 
low 5: 

Last year, in a season of general prosperity such asnever blessed a nation 
living in the light of civilization, the prevailing industrial system was con- 
demned with an almost revolutionary show of disapproval. All visible 
facts argued for a popular verdict directly opposite to that deliberately re- 
corded by the immense majority. 

The next is from the New York World, and is as follows: 

Until the financial question is settled, and in the present condition of bus- 
iness, there must be no tariffagitation. Itis vital'y important that no new 
issue should be raised that will increase the apprehension already felt. 

The third is from the New York Evening Post, and reads as 
follows: 

We are willing, in the first place, to admit that anticipation of tariff 
changes may have had its influence in inducing caution among manufactur- 
ers. Expectation of such legislation, whether slight or radical, must ina 
mneasure operate thus. 

Whatever may be the action of Congress in this matter, for 
one | do not believe that a full and substantial restoration of 
confidence and return to permanent prosperity can take place 
until it is known, with certainty, throughout the length and 
breadth of the land that our industrial system is to be let alone 
and not disturbed by hostile legislation. 

Notwithstanding there is every reason existing for the expan- 
sion instead of the contraction of the currency—for we know 
that as the business and population of a country increase, its 
volume of currency should be increased in like proportion—it is 
now proposed to contract the currency by abolishing silver and 
adopting the single gold standard, thereby making money still 


dearer, the wages of labor still lower, and the price of every | 


species of property still cheaper, and the ability to pay debts ab- 
solutely out of the question. 

Mr. Speaker, I am unalterably opposed to the remedy offered 
by the gentleman from West Virginia. It means the demoneti- 
zation of silver. I will never vote to demonetize silver. It 
means the establishment of the single standard. I will never 
vote to make gold the sole unit of value. 

Such a policy, in my judgment, would not only contract the 
currency, would not only leave the volume of money insufficient 
to meet the demands of commerce and trade, thereby paralyzing 
enterprise and crushing the millions who are in debt, but it 
would annihilate one of the greatest American industries and 
reduce to starvation rates the wages of labor everywhere. 

Mr. Hamilton, who will never be questioned as an authority 
in this country, in his report in 1791 on the establishment of a 
mint, declared that: 


To annul the use of either gold or silver as money is to abridge the quan- 
tity of the circulating medium, and is liable to all the objections which arise 
from a comparison of the benefits of a full circulation with the evils of a 
scanty circulation. 

Arguing in the same report in favor of a double standard, 
Hamilton drew his conclusions as follows: 


On the whole it seems most advisable not to attach the unit exclusively to 
either of the metals, because this can not be done effectually without de- 
stroying the office and character of one of them as money, and reducing it 
to the situation of mere merchandise. 


He who was nearest the heart of the American people has 
spoken on this subject. 

The weighty words of James G. Blaine are as pertinent to-day 
as they were the day they were uttered on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, February 7, 1878. Advocating a bimetallic standard with all 
the strength and vigor of his great mind, he said: 

I believe the struggle now going on in this country, and in other countries, 
for a single gold standard, would, if successful, produce disaster in the end 
throughout the commercial world. 

The destruction of silver as money and the establishment of gold as the 
sole unit of value, must havea ruinous effect on all forms of property except 
those investments which yield a fixed returnin money. These would be enor- 
mously enhanced in value, and would gain a disproportionate, and therefore 
unfair advantage over every other species of property. 

In the same great speech Mr. Blaine declared that— 

It is impossible to strike silver out of existence as money without results 
which— 
would— 
prove distressing to millions, and utterly disastrous to tens of thousands. 

Mr. Speaker, I.believe the double standard of gold and silver 
ought to be maintained, because the striking down of silver, as 
Mr. Blaine has argued, would enormously enhance the value of 
gold and destrgy a world of wealth in our own country. Gold 
is already enhanced beyond the reach of business and labor—the 
bulk of it is hid away in vaults—it is the natural inclination of 
those who have it to hoird it; beside, its volume is not great 
enough to make it the sole basis of our circulation: there is not 


a sufficient amount of it in existence, if it were all coined into | 


money, to meet the demands of the commercial world. Above 
all other people [think the American people can least afford to 
join in the effort to rob silver of its equality with gold as a money 


_ 
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metal—for America produces at iexst one-third of the 
supply of silver. 

If we have millions of bushels of wheat and millions of 
of cotton, let us thank God for the rich fields that produc 
if we have millions of bushels of corn and million’ of ) 
oats and rye and barley, let us rejoice that we live in ala 
yields such abundant harvests; if we have gold mines 
coin the shining metal to increase our national prosper 
happiness—and if streams of silver flow from inexhaustib 
tains in the mountains of America, let us coin it, too, and b; 
ful that we can supply the world with the silver h 
double standard. [Applause.] 

Why should we enact law that will impoverish the far 
stop his plow because he raises more grain than we 
Why should we enact law that will shut down the furn 
factories of America because they produce more goods { 
can consume? Why should we enact law that will clos 





ver mines and at a single blow bring poverty to th 
thousinds of our people who but yesterday were conten! 
happy, and leave them without bread to eat, becaus 
more silver in America than is compatible with the 
ideas of England and Germany? 

Gentlemen of the House of Representatives, we sho 
proach this grave question with reverential care, si: 
volves that which should be most sacred to every public s 
the welfare of the American people. 

Sir, this Republic is a grand mosaic work of empir 
triumph of the geniusand wisdomof the ages. Every State, 
Union, itself a superb mosaic, was joined to every other S| 
the straight, smooth lines of one common and harmo: 
tiny. Every block inlaid in this glorious ;icture is the 
ment of some American interest. If you destroy one yo 
the relations of each to each, and you destroy the harmo 
the whole. If you assume the right to destroy one, you 1 
sume the right to destroy the whole. 

Mr. Speaker, I have hitherto voted in the Fifty-first a: 
second Congresses for protective laws which have made \ 
landrich. With my distinguished friend from Maine |[Mr. 
who sits near by me here, I have never faltered in my lo: 
the American system of protection; I have always voted 
measures, as a representative of the peopls, which I 
would encourage the development of the untold wealth « 
own native State of Tennessee. Whatever may be the « 
‘others, [ will never be guilty in the Fifty-third Congress 
inconsistency of aiding in the destruction of Colorado, 
tana, and Nevada, and their sister States and Territ 
the wiping out of their greatest industry and the impov 
ment of their people. [Applause.] 

I believe that the protection and maintenance of t 
standard of the two money metals of the world, whi 


) 
vy 


come down to us from Abraham through forty centuries, wit 


a fair and honest ratio existing between them, will g 
business, more wages, more contentment, more happiness 
wealth, and more power to our country than any othe: 
tion that can be enacted. 

[I believe that the wisest statesmanship is that which | 
American labor, American industries; and every Am 
terest. [Applause.] 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. How much time have 
Speaker? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has tw: 
utes. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, in twent; 
time I can hope to do little more than briefly to give son 
reasons for my vote as it will be cast on Monday next 
in extraordinary session. The country is in an extra 
panic. The President convened the Congress, and, as 
bound, sent to us his message, in which he gave his r 
calling us together, and told us, what we all knew, t 

yas panic and depression abroad in the land. 

The disease all recognized, he told us the cause of t! 
as he understood it, and stated it to be the purchuse « 
under the so-called Sherman act. He gave no uncert 
and the remedy that he recommends is the immediat« 

| the purchase clause of that act. If the President has ‘ 

| the disease properly and advised the proper remedy, t 
out respect to that side of the House or this side of th: 

| patriotism demands that we should apply that remed 
he is not correct in his diagnosis and we apply the re! 

| understanding the real cause of the disease, we shall b 
vate it. The President has performed his duty: we 2! 

| perform ours. [ do not agree—and I say it with resp 

modestly—I do not agree with the President in his dia; 

| the disease. 

I do not believe that the purchase of silver under the 5! 
actor its coinage under the Bland act is responsible for t) 
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i are under obligation to pay their policy-holders this day over 
am not ready to be slp in giving the aottel ine which the Presi- | $3,000,000,000. 
= nt recommends, I may be ‘mistaken. [f so, I hone stly mis- Those policy-holders represent 1,000,000 families, seatiered 
: ke throughout the length and brerdth the count sv. Ch $3088 
We are told that this cheap silver money is driving gold out | ment life-insurance companies are bound under their agree 
of the country. Is that true? I think not. True, we lost a | to pay their policy-holders nearly $5,000,000,000 to 5,000,000 of 
-egmount of gold from the Ist of January last to the Ist of | people. These men are to be p»id in good mon»y: wend in t 
: ily: but the silver did not drive it out; we paid our debts with | gregate the credits and property of the common people of ‘ 
“Great Britain, under depression almost as great as ours(and | United States by the side of the credit und the property of the 
while ol irs has lasted but three or four months, hers has lasted | cupitalists are as the mountain tothe molehiil. If there ny 
for three or four years), needed the money; we were in debt to | body in God’s world who is interested in stable and sound mone 
her; and she said ‘‘ Pay”; and we did pay. And here is proof, | itis the people who live through the swaito -f r 
stroug as that of Holy Writ, that I am correctin this statement, | people who are in the mine, on the rvilway,on farm, at f 
because while « eighty odd millions of gold journeyed to the other | tory produce annually in the United States products t> t 
side to pay our debts, side by side with it went $17,000,000 of | of $12,000,000,000,. Oh, no. 
-for the same purpose. [ am not here to degrade the currency: but, while that is true, 


‘Now, did the gold drive the silver out or did the silver drive | I am not here to obey the command of the extreme people who 
the gold out, or “did they both go to pay the balance that was | want gold and gold alone for currency: that means contrect on 
ene stus? I need only to ask “the question; the answer is ob- | and wrongs the debtor. Nor am I here to olx y the commend of 
viot | the extreme people who want silver and silver alone for cur- 

Agal n,within the last month nearly $30,000,000 of gold has re- | rency, and only 60 cents’ worth in a dollar: that would wrong 

wned to the United States from abroad. W hat brought it back? | the creditor. One would bring us to the yellow metal alone for 
t caine in pay ment for our exports,largely wheat and provisions. | money; the other, in the name of bimetallism, would bring us 

It is said that good money hides because of the cheap Freasury | to the white metal alone for money. [ want both metils. My 
note issued under the Sherman act. I denyit. Youcan notfind | pirty, in a national platform, pledges me to both metals. Good 
with a search warrant amongst capitalists or laborers anywhere | politics pledge me to both metals. [ believe it is entirely prac- 
in this country anybody who is afraid that his currency will not | ticable to hi uve them. 


be as good as gold, is not as good as gold now. I measure my | What would [doin the meantime? I would let the purchase 
words when I so speak. Why? Because under the law, the | clause of the Sherman act stand until the other side of the Louse 
1ited States is bound to, and does day by day when demanded, | can meet this side of the House calmly and cooly; not under the 


ete gene for any currency that we have. There has been | influence of panic or excitement or prejudice; not without 
ut very little of redemption—why? Because, first, the people | power even to offer an amendment, but with the full power of 


re satisfied of the honesty ofthe United States; and, second, they | amendment and debate, and after full consideration enact a pro- 

are satisfied of its ability in the premises. | vision that would utilize all the silver that may be offered for 

Think a minute. We have a panic the like of which I have | use as money at its commercial value. In my judgment this can 

no recollection of (and Iamon the wrong side of fifty). We have | be done by allowing any and all owners of silver bullion to de- 

= sident (and [speak of him respectfully) that for eight long | posit the same in the United States Treasury at the world’s 
; in office and out of office has followed the silver currency | market price and receive therefor certificates or Treasury not 

aT the cours with as great ferocity as Herod followed the in- | redeemable on demund, in sums of $100 or any multiple thereof 


{int Savior when he commanded that all children under two | in silver bullion at the market price, or gold coin, at the option 


years of age should be put to death in order to make sure of the | of the Government, making the Treasury notes a legal tender 

struction of the Infant King. for all debts, public or private 

By letter, by message, in season and out of season, before the I believe it can be done. But why do you notoffer the 1mend 
Chieago convention and after the Chicago convention—all the | ment, siys some one. Because, Mr. Speaker, the extren ilver 
time he has been against it. He is charged with the executionof | and fiat money men in this House met and shook hands with the 
the law. We have a Secretary of the Treasury who, whatever he | extreme gold men on the Democratic side of the House, and 
may have done himself, was reported in the public prints through- | adopted the rule under which you are now proceeding, that says 

the length and breadth of the country as having said that he | Ishall not have, as the representative of my people, the poor op 

vould redeem Trexisury notes under the Sherman actin silver | portunity of offering a single 1mendment oi any character ¢ 
lone. Hedoes redeem them in gold. But that report begat | this subject. [Applause.] Thatis the reason. I am power! 
doubt and fear. | The ship is at sea, and I can not help it. Sixty-five milli of 


Yet in the midst of all these surroundings, without the sale | our people are on boird ship, and we stind here to-day without 
of one dollar of bonds with which to obtain gold to maintain the | power to help man a boat or unfur! a suil. 
parity of our money, although there was full power in the prem- [ listened with much interest to one of Georgia’s favorite sons 


ises, With an unfriendly administration, in the height of panic— | [Mr. TURNER], strong on that side of the House and strong al 

this money—$1,600,000.000, nickel,copper, silver, paper, gold | ways, a few moments ago, when he proceeded to exhort the 
is all good; and from one ocezn to the other you can not find | Democratic party tocome together and unite upon a proposition 

anybody who has any fear with regard to the ability or honesty | that would solve the question and be just toall. Oh, | ny 
of the Government in so maintaining this money according to | ear was inclined, watching and w iting g for that proposition. 
the pledge of the law. [Applause.] I submit that in view of | But, Mr. Speaker, he hid his proposition under a bushel. If he 
these facts the President’s diagnosis of the disease is not correct. | had proposed it, the House could not consider it under this cast- 


What are we called upon todo? Torepeal the purchasing | iron rule, made by the Democratic side of the House, cutting off 
clause of the Sherman act. I wish I had time to talk about that | all amendments. What does wisdom counsel us to do? [| will 


much-abused act. It is not perfect. I have rarely seen any | answer inasentence. There are six hundred millions of gold 

legislation that was perfect. Now, the Democrats are fully in | and about that much silver in thiscountry; we hive over 65,000,- 

power. I expect to see soon some legislation that is absolutely | 000 of people: the population is increasing at the rate of 2,000,000 

perfect. [Laughter.] Yet that Sherman act is a good act; it | every year; we now have power to sell bonds to maintain the 
| 


money at a parity. 

Without the sale of one dollarof bonds, [ am sitisfied that dur 
ing the Administration of Grover Cleveland under existing law 
we can go on and have an increase in the currency of nearly 


serves a good purpose. Under the Bland act, so much con- 
demi ned, and the Sherman act, there has gone into the currency | 
of this country since 1885, whe n Grover Cleveland was first 
‘lected, $300,000,000 of money as good as gold and redemable in 
gold and ¢ irculating side by Sahn with it. | $40,000,000 a year, and that all the money will be as good as gold 

B ut, asks somebody, are you in favor of ‘‘cheap money?” Wo; | after four years of the Democracy under President Cleveland. 
God | knows I am not in favor of cheap money. The little record | I think the people, having tried a new experiment, wi 

| 


[have made in the Congress of the United States shows that I | back to their first love. e .pplause on the Republican side.| In 
am not in favor of cheap money. Iam not here to abuse people | any event I will not help - inge existing law unless you put 
who have money. I frequently wish I had more of it myself. | something better in its plac 
Abuse of that kind is no argument. Iam hereinviewofallthe| Gentlemen say spore is a congestion of the currency. Yes; 
interests of all the people, to ‘‘ cry aloud and spare not” in favor | but the great trouble isacongestion of cre dite. Nine-tenths and 

00 . money. over ol the business of this country is done on credit. That 

“Wh , think of it. The total deposits in the banks, according | credit being destroyed, that much more work is thro vn on the 
to the ‘last official report, were over $4,600,000,000; in the saving | currency. ‘Of course, then the curr ney is scarce and inade- 

anks alone the deposits were over $1,700,000,000, with nearly | quate. But with all thit—with this se ircity of currency, with 


fix 


‘ve million depositors, representing ne: rly twenty-five million money all good and millions to follow just as good, under the 
Th eliciaries, counting each depositor as representing a family. | operation of the present Sherman lxw—it is gravely proposed to 
hink of it! The life insurance companies (stock and mutual) | stop that increase of the currency by a repeal of the purchasing 
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clause of that law which puts it in circulation and substitute | 


nothing in its stead. Mr. Speaker, for one, my judgment from 

every standpoint is against it, and I will vote againstit. [Ap- 

plause. | a ; phe 
But, says somebody, will you vote for free coinage of silver? 


of silver in a silver dollar. And I will tell youwhy. With the 
nonuse of silver by the principal commercial nations in the 
world, and the late action of England with regard to the India 
mints, I do not believe that the free coinage of silver on the 


ratio of either 16 to 1 or 20 to 1 will assure us both gold and | 


silver. 

My judgment is that such coinage of silver would drive the 
gold out of the country, and we would have silver in cheap dol- 
larsalonefor money. Inthe fullness of time I believe the coinage 
ratio of gold and silver will be settled by agreement between 
the pean commercial nations of the worid. When that is 
done, we cansafely havefree coinage of silver. Inthe meantime 
it is our d ity to utilize silver at its commercial v: ulue for cur- 
rency. Silver always has been, is now, and in my opinion always 
will be, one of the money metals. [{Applause.| 

‘‘Ah! but,” says somebody, ‘‘we want to repeal this act to 


strengthen our credit.” Strengthen it where? I ask; in Europe | 


orat home: nents he Government's credit does not need 
strengthening at home You can not find any citizen of the 
United States who does not believe that the credit of the United 
States is now firstclass; in Europe the credit of the United States 
isfirstclass. Iputittoyou, Mr. Speake r, and gentlemen present, 


by side in London, are worth as much money as is the English 
consol, that our creditis as good abroad as their credit is at home. 

Oh! But says somebody, They are afraid they are going to be 
paid in cheap silver. Oh, no; the laws of this country can be 
read of all men, and the construction given to those laws by both 
Democratand Republican administrations, tells everybody every- 
where that all the money Uncle Sam has in his bands, and all 
his obligations, as well as all the circulating medium, is to be 
gold and that which can look gold in the face and say, ‘‘I amas 
good as you are.” [Applause.] 

| Here the hammer fell. | 

Mr. WALKER was recognized and yielded five minutes to Mr. 
CANNON of [llinois. 

Mr.CANNON or Illinois. My friend isalwaysvery kind tome. 

[ do not know that I can enlighten the House in five minutes 


much further in addition to what [ have already said. There | 


are many things to strengthen my position in my own mind, that, 
given time a nd opportunity, its seemed to me! might have urged. 


iv e , rs ° * s . 
But to conclude in that five minutes the matter of which I was | used in any crisis or when any exceptional demand w 
talking when the hammer fell. They say, repeal the Sherman | 3 


law in order that you may strengthen our credit abroad. 

I repeat, it is already as good as that of any nation on this 
earth. ‘‘Well,” but say some of these gentlemen, ‘‘ repeal the 
Sherman law and we will give you something to go in its place.” 
Will you? Is there a man on that side of the House who can 
say that any proposition touching the utilization of silver as 
money can be written upon the statute book with the approval 
of your President, Grover Cleveland? I pause for an answer; if 
anybody is authorized to speak for him let him answer here and 
now. 

The gentlemen from New York [Mr. WARNER] and from Ohio 
[Mr. HARTER} both stand pledged to repeal the tax on the cir- 
culation of the State banks. The last Democratic national plat- 
form pledges such legislation. That would give us old-fashioned 
Democratic wild-cat money. Mr. Speaker, for myself I am free 
to say thatif I hi xve to choose between silver at the ratio of 
either 16 to 1 or 29 to 1 of gold on the one hand, or the revival 


) > Ww -cat rrer -urse is c ry » 1860 < | ait : ‘ : 
of the wild-cat currency that cursed this country up to 1860 on | great oxte nt, and I do not think it anid be sartic 


the other, I will be found for silver every time. [Applause.] 

To my Republican friends, in conclusion, I say, to what feast 
are we invited? ‘To the repeal of this act that we wrote upon 
the statute book, and that has been beneficent in its operation; 
and when it is repealed, with a contracting currency and an in- 
creasing population, we have full notice that there is to follow 
fast and furious upon its track the performance of the pledge 
made by the Democracy, upon which they say they won full 
power, namely, to strike down the last vestige of protection to 
American industries and American labor, and place upon the 
statute books in lieu thereof a tariff that will yield revenueonly, 
but no protection’ to any American citizen who walks upon our 
soil and breathes our air. 

In full competition with labor abroad, importing that which 
we heretofore made, with a contracting currency instead of an 
expending, safe currency—that is the feast to which we are in- 
vited by our Democratic friends. For one I will go hungry 
before I dine at such a table, for that matter I would go hungry 
if I dined at such a table. [Applause on Republican side.]} 

{Here the hammer fell.] 


| many years, and are now complaining 





Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, my friend from II 
| CANNON] has just asked, to what feast are we as Re; 
invited? Let me say to him that we have been con 
, that the fe 


| cratic party provides is not a feast fit for our attend 
No: not under existing conditions unless you put a dollars’ worth | 


they have now provided a feast fit for our attenda: 
ling to go, and to go joyfully, and propose to go: and 
tainly have done so in their proposition to repeal th 
ing clause of the silver act of July 14, 1890. 

The great complaint which is made against our n 
tem is the lack of currency. That is the burden of 
my friend [Mr. CANNON] who has just : iken his se 
say to this House that itis impossible to have *‘ en 
rency unless the currency is flexiblk We have no 
000 of currency of various denominations, ring st 
speckled. 

We have a financial system that is a disgrace to 1 
States, as is our currency. Our bank exc hanges ar e 
000,000 aday. Three anda half per cent of these e 
made in currency and we are short of currency. Y¢ 
would be short of currency, and just as short, and suf 
still more by the law that governs all finance, if ever 
this $400,000,000 a day was transacted in currency. 

Were alaw passed to-morrow that forbade the use of 


| draft, or bill of exchange, or any any see paper m¢ 


name or nature, except paper money issued either b: 
ernment or by the banks, so that e ve ry merch: me : id t 


| the form of currency in his safe what now he kee to 
when the obligations of your and my Government, standing side 


in a bank and draws upon with his check, oad if W 


| hundred billions of paper money instead of one billio: 


would be short of currency in times like these, and s 
for the lack of currency in such times than we do t 


| currency is sufficient, or can be sufficient, that is not 


Why are we short? Because all the currency in « 
be it more or less, will be used inthe normal trade of 


| life. No man now gives a check for $1,000 who has 
| dollars in bills in his safe, that he wishes to dispose o! 


he does not wish the trouble and risk of keeping it. 
REORGPNIZE THE BANKING SYSTEM 
Therefore our remedy is to reorganize our whole | 
tem of shreds and patches. Pass the banking bil 
Democrati¢ committee reported to the House at the « 
Fifty-second Congress, reported by that staunch De1 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Bacon], and your fi: 
will be cured. Under that bill the currency of the 
such, would not cost the people one farthing, and it 
you a leeway of from $100,000,000 to $200,000,000 that 


it. What makes us short oi currency? Is it that th 
it up? ; 

We are told on this floor, out of the same mout 
that the banks lock up currency to injure the pe: 
banks are paying anywhere from 1 to 3 per 
for the use of currency. Who then is locking it up 
man who is thrown out of employment by this fi 
who, drawing his wages, locks the money up in his p 
when you count these cases by, the hundreds of th 


| account for the disappearance of the currency. 


The pocket becomes his place of deposit instead o! 
The moment these men have employment this c 
again flow into the channels of trade. I have no esp: 
tion to the bill of my friend from Ohio[Mr. JoHNS 


| bonds to be deposited and money to be taken out 


terest on them stops for the time they are allowed 
Treasury. Thatwould be paying — ston the « 
but it is an expedient that never would be av: 


uable addition to our banking statutes. But one 
patch to our present patch banking system will 
lar hurt if not positively injurious. 

THE DUTY OF THE HOUR. 

Mr. Speaker, we are called together to legislate 
of what threatens to be one of the most serious seas 
dation the country has ever seen. I shall not, at th 
to consider what has caused it. At another time ar 


| propriate theme, I shall have some observations to n 


it. The duty of the hour is so plain that no serious-! 
can fail to see it and bend his utmost effort to the task « 
ing the country from its trouble. 

That the purchase clause of the silver law of July 
a menace to the best economic conditions of our a. 
ought to be at once repealed is practically unanimous! 
to by all. Nonesee its uneconomic provisions or are mor 
to wipe them from the statute books than those who fr 
They see them now no more clearly than they did ont 
they framed it and secured its passage. 
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is because of the greater volume and better quality of prod- 
iat a day’s work will buy, alike on the farm, in the shop, 
as in the silver mine, the gold mine, coal and iron mines 
‘at this rebellion against the ‘ world’s measure of value” was 
begun and has gained such a momentum. Man has advanced in 
Social well-being since 1860 as 168 of 1891 is to the 100 of 1860, as 
Shown by his average wages. Mature manhood, and more es- 
pecially the young, just entering on life’s work, have in that 
roportion a brighter future before them than their fathers had. 
4e struggle for free coinage of silver is a struggle to put man 
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agen 
barism. Soexa 
vsed as a m 
| nor toler: 
| and poor a 
Mr. WALKER. I will 
WILLIAM M. STEWART, of 
ary 1l, 1874. Senator STEWAR v 
interested in silver as any man in this c 
I want the standard g and 1 
paper money the value of which is 
organize a gold board to speculate 
Also, on February 20, 1874, he said: 


By this process we shall cometoa specie basis, and when the laboring man 
receives a dollar it will have the purchasing power of a dollar, and he will 


Nev: 


) paper money 1 
not ascer 


in it 


neu; no 
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not be called upon to do what is impossible for him or the producing classes 
to do, figure upon the exchanges, figure upon the fluctuations, figure upon 
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| payments sure and prompt than any other men on the face « 
| 
earth. 


the gambling in New York; but he will know what his money is worth. 
Everybody knows what a dollar in gold is worth 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Will my friend allow me to 
make an inquiry of him? 

Mr. WALKER. Certainly. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I understand you to say that 
the coinage act of 1873, in the revised code, they had passed the 
law. Is it not the fact that the act of 1873 never passed into the 
codified laws of the country at all until 1874; and that it then 
passed in the House and Senate without discussion? 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, that bill passed with the unan- 
imous consent of the House and Senate, and was subsequently 
referred to repeatedly upon this floor and in the Senate as es- 
tablishing a gold measure of value, without objection from any 
man in either body, having passed unanimously, and not only 
passed unanimously, but received unanimousassent. It was ex- 
plained time and again, not on the day of its passage precisely, 
because it was as thoroughly understood at that time as nine- 
tenths of the legislation of Congress without discussion. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Without discussion? 

Mr. WALKER. Without discussion on that day. 
yield further. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. That is the fact. 

Mr. WALKER. In 1873 these men, and every other man in 
the country who discussed coinage or finance, excepting the ad- 
vocates of fiat money, knew tht only by reversing the natural 
laws of the universe could the commercial ratio of value between 
the two metals be changed or influenced to the smallest degree 
by law or by coinage. 


I can not 


ERNEST SEYD A BI-METALLIST. 

Another reason given for free coinage is, that one Ernest Seyd 
was brought overfrom Europe by the *‘gold bugs of Wall street” 
with an immensecorruption fund which he freely spent in lobby- 
ing through Congress the codified coinage laws of 1873. Like 
every other pretended fact against that law, the very opposite is 
true. Ernest Seyd was one of the most earnest, honest, self-sac- 
rificing, determined believers in silver as money, and one of the 
most persistent workers against the action of Germany, France, 
and the United States on silver that ever appeared in Washing- 
ton from this or any other country. 

I ask to have read a paragraph from a writer on finance con- 
cerning Ernest Seyd. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Who was Mr. Seyd? Mr. Seyd was an English banker, a man of means 
and widely known as an author on finance. He wasa bimetailist, and the 
most zealous champion for and the best friend of silver that England has 
produced in this century. Long before 1873 and until his death, in 1881, he 
earnestly preached to the European nations the necessity and theadvantage 
of opening their mints to the free coinage of silver. At the Paris Interna- 
tional Conference of 1881 the United States was represented by Mr. Evarts, 
Mr. Thurman, Mr. Howe, and Mr. Dana Horton. At the fifth session of that 
conference Mr. Horton, after commenting on the death of the eminent Swiss 
financier, Mr. Feer-Herzog, said: 

‘I can not, however, now pass to our discussion without having mentioned 
another occurrence of a similar nature. I speak of the death of Mr. Ernest 
Seyd, the monetary writer, whose works are well known to you, and which 
took place at Parissince the convening of our conference. It was the pro- 
founda interest which he took in the conference which brought him here, and 
which, I be!ieve, hastened his death. How intense that interest was may be 
well understood when we remember that but a very few years have passed 
since the day when there was no aera ae to the general adoption 
of the gold standard, except on the part of Prof. Wolowski, at Paris, and of 
Ernest Seyd, at London.” [See letter of Ernest Seyd, Senate, Congressional 
Record, Aug. 22, 1893. 


WALL STREET CAN NOT CORNER GOLD. 


Mr. WALKER. Another reason given is that Wall street 
corners and controls gold. Here, again, a thing impossible to 
do is charged, and the exact opposite of the fact. How, I ask, is 
it possible to corner gold? It is as free to every man, rich or 
poor, wise or ignorant, if he has a dollar of paper money, as the 
air we breathe is to anyone who has lungs to breatheit. Corner 
and controi a thing which every man, who owes a debt of any 
kind, must deliver for the asking, or deliver a greenback that 
will surely command it? Any man who talks such nonsense does 
not compliment his own intelligence or those he addresses. Pe- 
riods of liquidation, attended with more or less of fear, and disor- 
ganized business are inevitable in highly civilized countries, and 
are dre:ded by, and do more injury to, the men of Wall street 
than to any other class in the community. They do not have 
them in China, or in Korea, or among the Comanche Indians. 
They are an evil attending highly civilized conditions. 

Another reason given ona par with the others is that Wall 
street makes money scarce and causes panics to enable it to rob 
the Western and Southern farmer. What a compliment to the 
great American nation that there are men in Congress to repeat 
such utter nonsense, and constituents to believe a thing that 
would seem incredible to the dullest mind! It is patent to every 
man who will give amoment's serious thought to tt that the men 
of Wall streetare more interested in having money plenty and 


Their destruction is in money stringencies and ir 
To illustrate their extent, and how Wall street suffers by } 


I present a table showing the prices of only thirty-three o 


leading securities on the 7th of November last and on 
day of the current month, with a computation of the shri; 
of values in that period: 


Prices. 


Shares Shi 


Aug. 1, | 
1893. 


Atchison ..... 

Bos. and Alb 

Bos. and Maine 
Ches. and Ohio 

Ris BOE, nidrnciceneiene 
C., M. and St. P.... 
Chi. and Northern 
C,, R. I. and Pa 

C., C.,C. and St. L 
Den. and Rio. G 
Illinois Central...... 
Lake Shore 

Louis. and Nash 
Mich. Central. -- 


1, 020, 000 3938 | 134 
250, 000 204} 195 
187, 384 175 3 
601, 842 z 
764, 070 1034 
460, 272 81 
890, 542 116 
461, 560 | 834 
280, 000 | 64} 
380, 000 16; 
500, 000 1034 
494, 665 134 
528, 000 70 
187, 382 110 
474, 365 61} 

. 000 
een 
, 090 
, 000 

Old Colony . ’, 676 | 

Oregon 8S. Line | 262, 448 

Reading OO 

Pullman . 30, 000 

>” aes | , 685 

Wisconsin Central 000 

General Electric 672 

Ch. Junction 65, 000 

Bell 175, 000 

350, 000 

350, 000 

100, 000 

948, 198 

651, 353 
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Here we have in only thirty-three Wall street pro 
out of many hundreds, a shrinkage, on the basis of mai 
tations, of more than $400,000,000 to persons included in t 
‘* Wall street,” in these few months of liquidation. 

How much have the farmers lost, or will lose, again: 
millions upon millions already lost in Wall street, an 
more millions that it will surely lose before the pres 
ends? 

Who does not remember the liquidation attending 1 
agony of redemption of 1873 to 1878. Scarcely a man 
street survived the shock. These disturbances in fin 
cles trouble the farmer less than any other citizen. H: 
under his own vine and figtree on the mountain side an 
valleys, watching the pomp of gaudy wealth and thes 
vanity of the thousands passing by him tothe mount 
He also sees its return, dusty, worn, sick, poor, and in ra 
ing the day it was born, bequeathing nothing to the chi 
its train, while the farmers average to leave more pi‘ 
better training for life, and a promise of higher pos 
their children, than any other American citizens. 

THE WORLD'S MEASURB OF VALUB. 


Their next reason for the free coinage of silver is of | 
acter with the others, and is that there is no ‘“‘par of ex 
between countries; that there isno ‘‘world’s price lev 
commodities of commerce; that there is no ‘‘world’s, 0 
national, measure of value,” therefore this country cin 
make silver bullion the messure of value as gold bullio! 
the use of gold by other nations is a ‘‘notion,” and our 
are as good for us to acton as thgir notions are for them 
wild assertions dispute every fact of the relation of mone) 
internal and external commerce of every country on th 
the earth. Again, the facts are the exact opposite of w 
advocates of free coinage say is true. 

A grain of gold is now the “ par of exchange ” of ev: 
try in its internal commerce and between all countries 
world, and has been, without a single exception, for a h 
years. Never in the history of the world has any coin « 
nation been regarded. Everywhere it has veen the sins 
of gold. For eighty ye»rs the ‘‘ money of account” inex 
has been the aggregate of 113 grains of pure gold, ¢ 
**pound,” to insure the full weight of 113 grains, which is 
in England as the ‘‘sovereign.” : 

Not the slightest attention was ever paid in a single in 
in the world’s history, or is now paid, to the coinage of ! 
or any other country, excepting as it is a guaranty of the \ 
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ind fineness of the piece of gold offered. England is as helpless 


influence values of metals by coinage laws as the weakest po- | 


entate in the South Sea Islands. Take the four richest, most 
yosperous, and powerful nations to illustrate this statement: 

The five-dollar gold coin of the United States contains 116.- 
09985 grains of gold; the sovereign of England contains 113.0016 
grains of gold; the 20-mark piece of Germany contains 110.6268 
rrains of gold; the 25-frane piece of France contains 112.006 
rrains of gold. 

Not one of these pieces passes in its own country or anywhere 
else in buying commodities for the slightest percentage over its 
bullion value, and never has since the world began. Takea 
French 25-frane piece or an English sovereign or an American 
five-dollar gold piece into any shop in Brussels, or the smallest 
hamlet in Germany, and they will give you the difference in its 
bullion value over the German 20-mark piece in change. 

Take the 25-frane piece, the 20-mark piece, or the sovereign 
into any store in this country to pay the price of $5, and the 
difference in gold bullion value between either and the $5 Ameri- 
can gold coin will be demanded and paid as @ matter of course. 
Every dollar of silver that is current here, or in any country 
not a ‘*‘monometallic silver country,” is current as paper money, 
is current because, like paper money, it can be exchanged fora 
gold dollar, and for that reason only. 

INRERNATIONAL COMMERCE ON A GOLD BASIS FOR ONE HUNDRED YEARS 

Again it is said there is not gold enough to do the business, as 
‘measure of value money,” of the world. Here aguin they draw 
upon their imaginations for their facts. How do they know 
there is notenough? Every dollar’s worth of the international 
commerce of the world is now dene on a gold bullion measure of 
value, and has been so done for a hundred years. 

What reason has any man to think that prescribing by law 
that existing customs and habits shall be legal will cause men 
to change their desireor doings—desires which are embedded tn 
them by a hundred years of universal custom? 

If there is any one thing, in finance, more certain than any 
other, it is that if every nation should make gold the ‘‘ money 
of account,” by making it the ‘‘ measure of value,” at 1 of gold 
to 28 of silver, the present price, and stop the free coinage of 
silver, stop issuing silver certificates, and then every govern- 
ment should thereafter buy and coin every silver piece, of any 
denomination it could induce its people to use, as all European 
governments and the United States are now doing, while it 
would require some slight adjustment in national holdings of 
gold, it would not increase the world’s demand for gold coin or 
increase or diminish the prices of a single commodity in any 
country by the smallest fraction. 

Neither would it diminish the legitimate demand for or use 
of silver coin. We know such action would at once add to the 
available gold coin an immense sum from the hoards now se- 
cretly held in every ‘‘ silver measure of value” country proba- 
bly hundreds of millions, and many times more, than the added 
demand for it. It would have the sume effect of immensely in- 
creasing the quantity of money in those countries, and from 
gold hoards that resumption of specie payments had in this coun- 
try, when hundreds of millions of gold coin that had been held 
as merchandise for years went immediately upon resumption 
intothe channels of trade as money. 

THE INCREASE IN THE COMMERCIAL EFFICIENCY OF GOLD. 

What are the facts? First, we know the commercial efficiency 
of each dollar in gold increases a hundred-fold faster than com- 
merce increases, by means of the railway, the steamship, the 
telegraph, the telephone, and still more, by the improved com- 
mercial methods of 1893. We know that $1,000 to-day is as effi- 
cient as $10,000,000 would be by the methods of sixty years ago, 
and the amount of gold coin alone, as coin is now used, is many 
times larger in amount proportioned to the commerce of to-day, 
measured by its efficiency, than four times the total silver and 
gold coinage of the world was to the methods of commerce of 
1860, 

We say we know this, because we believe that what has been, 
without a single exception for a hundred years, will continue to 
be. The fiat-money men, and those who advocate the free coin- 
age of silver, assert that bythe breath of their nostrils they can 
instantly change opinions and habits that have been ingrained 
by universal custom of a hundred years and reaching back to 
the beginning of time—customs that are imbedded in the natural 
laws of the universe. 

1. Every international exchange of a hundred years has been 
made in gold. 

2. In not asingle case in that time has the coin of any coun- 
try been regarded. The gold coinage of every country has been 
valued and figured by the 113 grains in the English pound, and 
accepted in payment in exact proportion to the grains of pure gold 
ineach. Silver coins have been accepted in payment by the value 
of the grains of pure silver in each at its gold bullion price in 
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London. Coin carried in the pockets is never counted: only Vis- 
ible coin is available for commerce. 

As to quantity of gold: France maintains a gold standard of 
accounts and measure of value on visible gold, $264,000,000; Ger- 
many with only $206,000,000; England has of visible gold only 
$125,000,000; while the United Stites gold $337,- 
000,000, 

Only foreign commerce tests the ** measure 
strength of the financial system of any country. England's for- 
eign trade is $25 to each $1 in visible gold. Our foreign trade 
is only $2.20 te each dollar of visible gold in this country. The 
utmost limit to which the whole power of the United States Gov- 
ernment has been able to force the actual 
coin, in our internal commerce, six mill 
daily exchange of $400,000,000, while we have a 
eight hundred millions of visible coin. W*: 
double the coined dollars we can possibly economically use, 
the free coinage of silver men are frantically calling 
| We are not a nation of barbarians, restricted to metal 
| and the utmost power of the advocates free 

can not force us into barbaric monetary conditin 

The tide has turned, never rain 

sense of the country. 


has of visible 
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of value coin” 


gold and silver 

day, with a 
total of over 
now have more than 
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money, 


of silver coinage 
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THE EXPERIMENT HAS TWICE BEEN TRIED IN THIS COUNTRX 


But, says the free silver coinage advocate, we have never tried 
it, and therefore we can not tell what the effect would be. This 
again is wholly untrue, and there is no other country thathas not 
tried it in some form. France tried it from 1873 to 1876 as effi- 
ciently and as determinedly as any experiment was ever tried 
by any nation, and was compelled to indon it when silver was 
at only 10 per cent discount, while now it is at 28 to 1 of gold, a 
discount of 43 per cent. 

This country tried this identical experiment twice, 
silver and once with gold, once from 17938 to 1834, by overvalu- 
ing silver, not at 43 per cent difference, but .22 per cent, 
and every gold dollar disappesred for the whole forty years. 
Again we tried it by overvaluing gold, not 43 per cent, but only 
3.120 per cent, and every silver dollar disappeared up to 187: 
at which time silver dollars were 3.22 per cent premium it 
and we have had only a gold measure of value tor sixty ye 

To-day every dollar's worth of goods imported into a silver- 
standard country from Europe costs the peo} the si 
country 75 percent more than they cost citizens of this country. 
What will your people say to you, free-trader advocates of free 
coinage, when you tell them you have taken the d ity ol Ku- 
ropean goods to make them cheap, and have v d for free coin- 
age of silver to make them dear by adding 75 per cent to their 
free-trade cost? They will surely tind that the $10 they receive 
at the end of the week will buy less than $6 now buys. That is 
what they surely will find, unless every habit, every custom of 
merchants and traders, and every element of the known law of 
internal and international trade abrogates itself at your com- 
mand, 
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PRODUCTS NOT A SAFE MEASURE OF VALUE 


But the free-coinage advocate comes back again with the st: te- 
ment that while the prices of products, reckoned in grains of 
gold, have gone down, if reckoned in grains of silver, prices have 
not depreciated, adding, further, that products are the true meas- 
ure of value, and bec iuse products will command nearly th me 
number of grains of silver they would thirty yevrs ago, when the 
mirket price of silver was 154 to | of gold, they are justified in 
demanding thatevery farmer,every wage-worker, every savings- 
bank depositor, every member of a benevolent order, every 
holder of a life-insurance policy, and every creditor of every n me 
and nature, shall be compelled by law to take 16 grains of silver 
for every grain of gold they actually gave or its equivalent into 
the custody of man or institution of the 
labor savings when silver has gone down from 15+ to | of gold to 
28 to lof gold. Thisis exactly what free coin: ge of silver means 
if there is the slightest hint of the future in the post 

We know that large as are the holdings of the Vanderbilts 
and the Jay Goulds in railway bonds, their holdings are mostly 
in stocks. We know, also, that nearly all bonds of all kinds are 
held in trust funds, savings banks, etc., largely for widows and 
orphans, or by old people to support their dec These 
silver-standard men propos millions of the poor, in 
their small savings, by changing their value, by changing the 
law under which every dollar of this money was loaned, and 
making the returning, to them, the value of more than $57 for 
every $100 of value they surrendered to their trustees impossi- 
ble. The other $43 they propose to give to the Jay Goulds, the 
Vanderbiits, to rich corporations of all kinds, to the United States 
Government, State governments, county. city, and town govern- 
ments, and to men rich enough to own farms, corner lots, stores— 
the richer men in the country. If such action is not both ‘‘ op- 
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ressing the poor to increase riches and giving to the rich,” then 
anguage has no meaning. 
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To substitute silver at 28 to 1 of gold in the United States, | 


when every payment is now made and every existing obligation 
was contracted for a given number of grains of gold or its equiv- 
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Aveusr 


Why should not farm products, in the production of w 
machinery has made each day’s labor twice as efficient as 
merly, producing 2 bushels or pounds where it produced | 


| fore, go down in gold price as well as the products of the 


| and the factory? 


alent,seems to me as base as it would be for Mexico to substitute | 


gold at 1 to 16 of silver in paymentof every obligation in Mexico, 
or India and China, where every obligation was entered into 
with the full knowledge of the creditors that payment was to be 
made to them in a specified number of grains of silver, as pay- 
ments are agreed to be made in this country in a specified num- 
ber of grains of gold or its equivalent. This would no more 
surely disorganize the whole economic condition in Mexico or 
India than the free coinage of silver here at 16 to 1 would bring 
chaos into every business interest in this country. 


| $1.20. 


But this claim for silver and products not only does violence | 
to every equity of the situation, but, like all their other asser- | 


tions, is contrary to the fact. 

Producis are not the true or safe measure of value. Products 
were only suggested by any economist as such because, for cen- 
turies, there was no improvement in methods of utilizing hu- 
man libor, either in the shop or in agriculture, and products 
were the economic expression and equal of economic man, as ex- 
pressed in a day’s work. Now, it is clearly seen that a day's 
work of the average worker is the true measure of value. Man 
has assumed his true place in economics, as in nature, as the 
most valuable created thing, and if this is true of man in nature, 
it surely must be true in economies, for true economics are but 
the records of natural law. 

GOLD AND SILVER AS MEASURE OF VALUE METALT.»5 

All economists agree that 1860 is the dividing line of the 
century. In 1860 the same average day’s work that commanded 
100 in gold, now commands 168 in gold. 
in the use of gold in commerce before mentioned and the in 
creased efficiency of more modern chemical and mechanical ap 
)liences, has so cheapened gold that where an average day's 
aor commanded 23.22 grains of gold in 1860 now, in the shop, 
in the factory, in the gold mine, the silver mine, coal, and every 
other mine, the same day’s work will command 39.15 grains of 
gold. Not only is this true of the United States but the same 
percentage of increase in gold wages holds in every leading 
country in the world. 

The wages men get to-day, being 68.6 per cent more in gold 
measure than they received in 1860 in every leading nation, 
clearly shows that gold has depreciated 40.69 per cent, measured 
by the labor of man. A day’s work in 1860 commanding 359.91 
grains of silver, the increase in wages, in grains of silver, at 25 
to 1, would be 618.18 more than in 1860. This clearly shows that 
silver has depreciated 63.23 per cent, measured by the labor of 
man. If gold has not depreciated, then silver has not depreci- 
ated. Admitting the one, candor compels you to admit the 
other. 

Gold has averaged to fall steadily and absolutely without fluc- 
tuation, 1.22 per cent each year on its price of thirty years ago, 


while silver has constantly fluctuated and averaged to fall in the | 


same time 2 per cent, allof which, however, is since 1873. Since 
1873 silver has averaged to fall 3.15 per cent each year, fluctuat- 
ing in price like the waves of the sea. Within three years sil- 
ver has been 82 per cent higher thanitis to-day. Suchadecline 
takes it out of the realm of a ‘‘ measure of value metal,” but its 
fluctuation is tenfold more damaging than its decline. This 
fall in silver could not possibly come from any affirmative action 
of this country, for we did not use a silver dollar in trade from 
1834 to 1878. During that whole forty years we had simply con- 
tinued on in the even tenor of our way. 

The increased income, from the labor of the farmer, when 
figured in gold, as shown by the income he derives from aday’s 
work on the farm, shows very nearly the same proportional in- 
crease, in income, to the farmer, as tothe wage-worker. Prices 
in a year of panic, like the present, furnish no basis for compari- 
son, and the whole period of inflation, and its influence after, 
must be passed over. Taking 1891 for comparison, precisely the 
same leading farm products taken together, wheat, corn, oats, 
cotton, barley, hemp, rye, tobacco, and meats, selling at the 
farm, that sold for 100, in 1860, sold for 98.4 in 1891. 

THE’ RFFRCT OF MODERN MACHINERY ON PRICES. 

While some of the modern farm machinery was invented be- 
fore 1860, none of it came into common use until after that date. 
It is conceded that, taking all these farm products together, a 
day's labor plus modern machinery will produce double what it 
would produce in 1860. Of course meats are represented in 
grain. If labor on the farm represented 100 in 1860, labor would 
represent in 1891 one-half, or 50; wear and tear of machinery, 
5; total, 55. Price, 98.4. Gain over 1860 is 43.4. Cost, 55. 
Shows a gain in income to the farmer of 64 per cent for each 
day's labor done. 


The labor cost in farm products, becaus 
machinery, is reduced one-half. 

Take set screws, one-half inch diameter, 2 inches long, fo 
lustration. They cost $4.40 per hundred in 1870; they noy 

A few years ago these same set screws were m 

lathe, and cost $20 per hundred. Take nuts that were f 
made in biacksmith’s shops, and are now made by ingen 
constructed machines. It would cost to make the 2-inch s 
nut $10 per 100 pounds; made by machinery they sell for ¢ 
One-inch square nuts made by hand would cost $20 per 100 p: 
they now sell for $3.70 a hundred pounds. Ore-half-inch 
nuts, hand made, would cost $50 per 100 pounds; machin: 
they now sell for $8.50 per 100 pours. It is as irration 
tempt to prove that silver has not gone down, but gold h 
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| by these things as by farm products. 


The relative decrease | 








It is plain there is no valid reason why farm products 


| be taken as the real measure of value, rather than the p 


of the factory, since machinery hasincreased and made 
and as variable the labor cost of farm products, as the a\ 


| of most other products. 


Do the advocates of free coinage claim thatthe act o! 
saused the price of the farmer’s plow to go down from $ 
1873 to $2.75 in 1890, or gold to go up at that rate; the two 
plow from $13 in 1873 to $8 in 1890; mowing-machines { 
to $50; a reaper from $120 to $75; shovels from $20.50 pe 


| in 1873 to $9.50in 1890; and so on through the whole list « 
| ers’ supplies? 
| down fully 50 per cent on the average, every centof whic 


Will they tell us how it is that these pric 


represented labor; and the men who produced them f 
ore out of the ground, and trees out of the forest, to t 
pleted article, received the same or increased wages fro 
of 1873, if it was not by the use of improved machinery a 
proved methods, and not by the appreciation of gold? T 
preciation of silver had no more to do with it than w 
eclipse of the moon. 

No man, living or dead, has ever shown that this count 
any class in this country, has ever suffered a farthing | 
using a ‘‘ gold measure of value” rather than a ‘silver m 
of value.” No; manisthe primary measure of all econon 
ues by the unit of the average day’s work expressed in 
gold is the ‘‘ money of all account” and exponentof all 
values. 

There seems to be no fallacy in economics that free-sil v: 
age men do not seize upon. ‘They insist that the more 1 
nation ceins the richer it is, with Mexico before their eyes 
has coined more money, proportionately, than England, | 
Germany, and the United States combined. 

THE VALUATION OF THE NEWER STATES TO THE OLDER 


It is also boldly proclaimed on this floor, and especial 
the newer States of the West, that this contest for the fr 
age of silver is a contest between the debtor and the cr 
classes; as though the accumulation of property was | 
and the permitiing of a neighbor to use one’s propert, 
crime,and every facility and encouragement was to be f 
the borrower to rob the lender. Such statements only : 
reveal the enormity of the injustice proposed in the free 
of silver. Look at some of these States. Many of them 
existence, even, in 1860. They have been filled up wit! 
the best blood and brawn of the older States and o! 
countries. Most of their people went into them with on); 
bare hands. Had they not been assisted by the earning 
wage-workers of the older States in loans their wealt 
after paying every debt, would not now be one-quarter w! 

Capital was what they needed and what the people of t! 
States furnished them. Their citizens are too honorab| 
their benefactors of half that was loaned them, under th 
of honestly paying that debt in silver which has dep) 
nearly one-half. Every one of these debts was cont 
values of gold standard measure. The United States 
shows that the total wealth of New York State has incre 
than two and three-fifths times since 1860. That of Kan 
increased more than fifteen-fold, and that of Nebraska tw 
fivefold. The wealth of Massachusetts has increased th 
in thirty years; that of Washington forty-six fold, and t 
the Dakotas has increased fifty-eight fold in only twenty | 
and is now $170,000,000. : 

I believe every advantage should be conceded by the sti 
the weak, by the wise to the ignorant, and by the credit 
the debtor, that can be justly given, and that fiseal law = 
be so framed as to favor the weaker party; but togo beyond | 
as is now pro in silver coinage, corrupts right and jusic 
and poisons the springs of all right action at their very foun‘ 
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pead. Itis sure to bring him who suggests such things and 
him who acts upon them down in a commor. ruin. 

inally, the free-coinage men most untruthfully charge the 
defenders of the e xisting measure of value with "be eing deter- 
mined to force an ‘‘all-gold coina ge,” with being determined to 
prevent the use of silver as money. They ought to know that 
the adoption of the free coinage of silver law would surely and 
at once throw gold out of circulation and make 
monometallic country, and they ought to know that the repeal 
of the purchase clause of theact of July 14, 
isa ‘*monometallic gold country.” We would still have a larger 
proportion of full legal-tender silver dollars in circulation than 
France or Germany think safe to bimetallism. 


I 


HONESTY TRUE ECONOMY. 


The defenders of the existing standard of value and the integ- 
rity of all existing money -_ all existing contracts are deter- 
mined t ro sap" pas for the people, through the Government, every 
silver dollar they wish to use. They are equally determined, if 


il , to prevent the confiscation of nearly half the savings of 
he plain people of the country, and nearly half the daily pay of 
| -earner and half the pay of avery man in the country 
with a fixed salary. ach one 
of us as it is for our country country. 
[Loud applause. | 

MAGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, this extra session of Con 
has been called upon the theory that the industrial and commer- 
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Exact justice is true economy for « 
and for each section of our 
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1890, would not make | 
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eial d pression prevailing in this cou ntry has been caused by the 


silver-purchase provision of the so-c ‘led Sherman act of 1890, 


and that good times can be restored by the repeal of that pro- 
vision. 

[have carefully read and ead the President’s message on 
that subject, and I have patiently listened to all of the arguments 
! far presented by the advocates of unconditional repeal, 


without finding anything in them to justify a belief that the act 
in question has materially contributed to produ 6 the deplorable 
ndition in trade and industry now unquestionably existing. 
lt is undoubtedly our duty to discover, if possible, the cause of 
the widespread ruin which has overtaken our commercial and 
industrial interests,and if we find that such cause has its root 
in Federal laws we should promptly repeal or modify those dis- 
aster-breeding laws. But it is equally our duty to legislate in- 





| of the 


telligentiy, and to fully measure, before acting, the necessity for | 


our action, and the consequences which will flow from it. Im- 
patience cries out again and again, ‘‘ Let us stop talking and do 
something. Let us act! act! ac ot!” 

We should remember that safe action is infinitely better than 
1asty action; that there are times when ‘doing something” is 
infinitely worse than the delay necessary to secure the best pos- 
sible information. A stranger in a powder magazine should not 
be told to ‘*do something” until the danger of doing particular 
things has been very thoroughly impressed upon his mind. We 
are in a veritable powder magazine, and in the darkness that 
enshrouds us hasty action may cause an explosion which will be 
extremely disastrous. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] compares Uncle 
Sam's disorder to a case of alcoholism. I do not know why he 
selected that simile unless it was to justify his proposed ‘‘ gold 
cure.” Assuming his diagnosis to be correct we should be care- 
ful in applying the remedy not to use fulminate of gold instead 
of bichloride of gold. [Laughter.] Their effects, [ am told, 
are quite dissimilar. ‘To my mind Uncle Sam in his present 
situntion might better be compared to a man suffering the ex- 
cruciating pains of a severe toothache rushing to his dentist and 





eagerly demanding that the offending tooth should be hastily 
pulled, without giving the dentist time to examine the tooth 
- arged with the mischief. Such hasty ¢ lentistry has very often 


ilted in the pulling of the wrong tooth, leaving the patient 
fn a very much worse condition than he would have been in if 
the dentist had rationally declined to “do something” in the 
matter until he had satisfied himself what should be done. 

The danger of action by half-informed doctors in the present 
ease is that we may pull the wrong tooth, and leave Uncie Sam 
in a worse condition than that in which we found him. Weare 
not only asked to legislate hastily on the ipse dixit of men who 
display little better knowledge of the situation than our own, 
but we are asked to legislate in such a manner as to violate the 
platform pledges on which we were elected less than one year 
ago, 


THE PARTY PLATFORMS. 
* 


The last national Democratic platform contained two distinct 
pledges on the question of finance. First, to repeal the silver- 
purchase provision of the Sherman act. Second, to establish 
the coinage of gold and silver upon equal terms, without discrim- 
ination against either. 

The President's message recommends the immediate execution 


of the first of these 


lation for the 
vorably consid 


pledges, and clearly intimates that no legis- 
exte nsion of silver coinage will thereafter be fa- 


red by Peat inless an impossible international 





; 








agreement sh ll be reached. We are therefore forced to 
alternative of coupling such legislation as we are pledged to 
adopt for the extension of silver coinage with the act of 1 i 
or to abandon the fultillm mnt of our second promise. 

The gentleman from Maryland |Mr. RAYNER| admits the ob- 
ligation of the platform, but from the pedestal of a highe law, 
discovered by his inward light, de es that ot hold 
himself bound by ‘the glittering catchwords of polit on- 
ventions.” 

The gentleman from Ohio |Mr. HARTER] when e to 
reconcile his gold-standard position with t 
of th Chicago platform, up 1 which i pose 1 
he had been elected to Congress. declar ] iad rel i 
to run for Congress on the ! ( » | 
form, and had made for hims a sin stundard itform upon 
which he w elected. This was his compl I 
it only increases the embarrassment of those who ran for ¢ 
gress on the Chicago p itform, and now atte t for t 
time to stand on the Harter piatfo 

The gentleman from New York {Mr. CoomsBs] acknowles 
the obligation of the Chicago platform, but justifies his « t 
eee nd that the interests of his coun Cc 
cording to his judgment, require him to break the promis 

The President in his m ssage tells us, too, that the prop 
en ae er-purchase act “*r sabove the p ‘ pe 
politics.” If, by that expression, the President m is th 
qu stion ought not to be set a aceol to t na a 
nal principles of equity among men, nm which the De 
p rty ( ( i tn ( is 
tification for existence, he has ce1 \ aer le tHe 
crandeur and unl rs ty of 1 ri pies \p 

But I assume th t by his suggestion he meunt oO! Lo l 
ish our Republican brethren to ab t i 
small political vuivantages (exemplified in th » speech oO! 1 ‘ 


tleman from lowa|Mr. HENDERSON| on Wednesday last rf 


national calamity which made this extra session of Cor 
| gress necessary. 
Some gentlemen on the other side of the House have, upon this 
floor, questioned the good faith of that suggestion in the Presi- 
dent's message; but we should all be quite willing to credit ti 


| erats only, but not 


ise we hav 


ll public functions 


President with sincerity in thatdeclaration, beca 
frequent occasion to realize that, with him, a 
rise above party considerations. [Laughter.| 
The Republican national platform contained a pledge substan 
ti ully identical with the second ple dge, on the que ne 
in the Democratic national platform. But the Republicans rep 
resented in the national convention saw no occasion to declare 
in favor of repealing the silver- 
licans here stand pledged to the second promise of 
to the first. They 
pected to vote in favor of the extension of silver coinage, but not 
for the Democratic proposition to repeal the silver-purchase act. 


tion of f 


so that the Repub 
the Demo- 


may, therefore, be « 


purchase act. 
I 


THE QUESTIONS AT ISSUE 





Is the silver-purchase act the cause, or the principal cause, or 
a materially contributing cause of the present industrial de 
pression and financial crisis? What would be the effect of its 
unconditional repeal? Before deciding that it is o ty toow 
country to violate asolemn pledge made to our constituents in 
order to secure our election, we ought to determi to th j 
faction of our minds and consciences that the silver-purchase 
act is at least a mat coger > contributing cause of the present 
crisis, and that its uncond tiona repeal would be of substant ] 
benefit to the country. The effect of repealing the act in ques 
tion without making provision for the extension of silver coin 
age has ag very ably discussed by the gentleman from N 


braska Mr RYAN], and by other eloquent and | 
on this floor. = hall. there sfore, devote but little time to th 
phase of the general question, and will proceed 
possible to a discussion of the causes which 
present crisis, and to consider the relation of the s r-pur- 
ehase act to those great primar u 


as spee Ly is 


have led he 


EFFE: 

It is laid down by politi omists, as a well aut 
if not an absolutely established principle that the 
change required for the business of a given country bears a cer 
tain proportion to the entire value of the exchanges of such 
country, and that the volume of the media of exchange will al 
ways bear the same proportion in value to the entire value of 
such exchanges. According to this principle, if the value of 
media of exchange required for business purposes be one-fiftieth 
of the value of all exchanges within a given period, that pro- 
portion will be maintained, whether the volume of the media be 


IS OF CONTRACTION AND INFLATI NY OF ¢ RRENCY 
henticated 
media of ex- 
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increased cr diminished; that is to say, if the volume of the 
media be doubled, the purchasing power of the whole volume is 
not thereby increased, and the purchasing power of each 
unit of the media is diminished one-half. If,on the other hand, 
the volume of the media be contracted one-half, the purchasing 
power of the whole volume is not thereby diminished. It bears 
the same: proportion to the value of the exchanges which the 
double volume of media did before, but the purchasing power of 
each unit would thereby be doubled. 

The simile suggested by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HAR- 
TER] when he compared the silver advocates to a wasteful farmer 
employing four plows, with horses and equipments complete for 
each, to do the work of ove plow, fairly illustrates this rule. 
Let us assume that the plowing of a certain quantity of land is 
worth $100, and that one plow is sufficient for the work. Clearly, 
it will not be worth any more to have the same ground plowed 
by four plows, and if four plows be used they will be worth just 
the value of the service, and no more. 

Multiplying the investment in plows does not increase the 
value of the service which they perform. So, if one horse in- 
stead of two should be employed to plow the same ground, the 
value of the service would not be diminished by lessening the 
number of horsesengaged in doing the work. From this princi- 
ple the rule is deduced that an inflation of the currency of the coun- 
try diminishes the market value of each unit of such currency, 
while a contraction of the currency correspondingly increases the 
valueof each unit with reference to the average price of all other 
commodities. Contraction of the currency in which debts are 
to be paid correspondingly increases the burden of such debts 
and enriches the creditor at the expense of the debtor, while an 
inflation of the currency has the opposite effect upon debtors 
and creditors. 

For these reasons the creditor classes have always, and every- 
where, been on the alert to bring about contractions of the cur- 
rency in order that the value of their credits might be increased, 
while the debtor classes have always manifested the same inter- 
est in bringing about inflations of the currency in order that the 
burden of their debts might be made less oppressive. No gov- 
ernment should ever legislate with a view to accomplishing the 

yurposes of either the debtor or the creditor class. Butif the 
interest of either class is to be made the care of the Government, 
the debtors are entitled to first consideration. 

The debtor classes are, as a rule, the producing classes, whose 
debts have been contracted for the purpose of enabling them to 
carry on their productive enterprises while the creditor classes; 
as such, are nonproducers, entitled to the return of what they 
have loaned, with its accretion of interest, but nothing more. 
To award them anything more, either directly or as an indirect 
result of legislation, such as that now contemplated, is an out- 
rageous and indefensible robbery of the debtor. The unmistaka- 
able effect of the unconditional repeal of the silver-purchase act 
is to practically limit the metallic coinage of this country to gold, 
because the powerful interests which favor the contraction of our 
currency will always be able negatively to prevent legislation, 
while they might be wholly unable to bring about affirmative 
legislation favoring their own interests upon the same subject. 

I do not question the sincerity of the advocates of a single 
gold standard. A searcity of money will tend to their enrich- 
ment,and the humen mind is so constituted that it generally 
conceives tke public interests to be in harmony with its personal 
interests. 


THE SCARCITY THEORY. 

To the hoarders of gold and the monopolists of the sources 
of gold production any law which will create a scarcity of money 
will tend to make them rich, and they are therefore easily per- 
suaded that what will serve their interests must be the best 
thing for all citizens. This is the theory upon which the tariff 
legislation of this country has been conducted for thirty years. 

The timber-land monopolist saw in a scarcity of timber his 
own enrichment. The coal-land monopolist saw in a scarcity of 
coal the same advantage to himself. So they combined with the 
monopolists of other resources to create, by tariff barriers, a 
scarcity of all of the commoditiesin which they were interested. 
They saw in those laws their own aggrandizement, and failing to 
see the general impoverishment of the restof the people through 
their operation, they did not hesitate to use their powerful in- 
fluences to maintain the barriers which created the scarcity, and 
actually convinced a majority of the people of this country, for 
nearly thirty years, that a searcity of the articles required by the 
people for general consumption wasa better thing for those peo- 
people than an abundance of such articles, 

The effect of the unconditional repeal of the Sherman act will 
be to contract the circulating medium of this country about 
$40,000,000 per annum and enrich the creditor classes and gold- 
mine owners at the expense of the debtor classes of onr country, 
leaving the country afterwards with a circulating medium con- 
fessedly insutticient for its business necessities, 


at 





The volume of the private indebtedness of our people is » 


$17,000,000,000, while our national, State, and municipal , 
bring the grand total considerably above $20,000,000,000.  « 


to more than $1,000,000,000 per annum, while their net sa 
amount to only $2,000,000,000 per annum. 
This enormous indebtedness, increasing in volume and i, 


portion to population year by year, in spite of all efforts o 


dustry and frugality to reduce it, is to be affected by ou 
lation. We should pause before voting to increase its bu 
SILVER-PURCHASE ACT WRONG. 


I do not justify either the principle or the purpose of t 
ver-purchase act. It was an attemptto create an artificia 
ket for the product of silver mines, and was intended t 
profit to a class of producers in our country at the expens: 
masses of the people. It has involved the contemplated e 
to the people without bringing the advantages to the silv: 
owners which its promoters expected. But it has increas 
circulating medium of the country to the extent of about 
000,000 beyond what it would have been if the act had not 
passed. * And it will continue to provide us with a great 
ume of the circulating medium than will be afforded in 
its repeal. 

It is not a good law, but it is better than the contractio. 
currency to gold coinage. But, say the advocates of u 
tional repeal, gold is the standard coin of the first-class 1 
of the earth, and we can not rank with them unless we us 
coin as our medium of exchange, and have gold coin with 
to pay our trade balances. The laws of trade recognize 1 
difficulty. It is not necessary for us to use gold as our 
order to trade with England any more than it is necessir 
cowrie shells as coin in our country in order to trade w 
tribes of Central Africa. If our coin were silver only, t 
of trade would instantly fix its price relation to gold 
market, and we could buy gold with which to pay our tra 
ances to England just as readily and just as easily as w 
buy ecowrie shells with which to pay our trade balance: 
tribes of Africa. 

THE BEST SYSTEM OF FINANCE. 

Indeed it has long appeared to me thatin the matter of 
as in most matters relating to production and exchan 
world is governed too much; that governments in attem 
fix the values of commodities, whether they be gold o: 
or wheat or potatoes, always create more confusion and 
venience than their efforts were intended to avoid. Th: 
lishment of media of exchange is purely a commercial f 
and should beleft tothe jurisdiction of the flexible and u 
laws of trade. If commerce selects gold and silver as t 
convenient commodities to serve as media of exchange, + 
function of the Government, with respect to such media, 
be to freely coin the pieces of either metal, placing up: 
coin a stamp indicating its weight and fineness, leaving 
ot trade to determine when and where and in what pro) 
and at what ratios the metals should be used in exchan 

The Government should have no money but its own T 
notes, issued to the extent of its annual requirement for 1 
receivable in payment of its taxes of all forms, and ma 
tender in the course of business, on an equality with th« 
money in which such taxesare levied. This would doaw 
all the struggles for business adv: utages to debtors a 
itorsand mine owners, by the alternate contraction and 
of currency through acts of Congress. It would do aw 
the periodical appeals on the part of business this yea 
tract the currency in order to strengthen securities ai 
lish confidence in the stability of our money; next year t 
the currency, in order to afford a sufficient circulating 
to meet the requirement of commerce. It would leave t! 
lation of all those matters to the wiser and more certain 
trade, which arise naturally out of the business relati 
transactions of men, and do not depend for their corr 
upon the information or the prejudices or the fears of «1 
legislators. 

CAUSES OF INDUSTRIAL DEPRESSION. 


For temporary relief in the present crisis, the planof th 
tleman from Ohio |[Mr. JOHNSON] toissue Treasury notes | 
par value of all United States bonds deposited by any 4 
holders of such bonds is the best that has been suggeste 
The advocates of asingle gotd standard have made a des 
attempt to convince the people that the pecans hard 


are due to the disposition manifested on the part of our G 
ment to favor an extension of silver coinage, and to the fe 
the displacement of gold inour National Treasury by sil 
lion, under the provisions of the silver-purchase act,.W1!! 
rally and necess .rily force our Government toa largely ex! 
coinage of silver, and thus enable the debtors of this coun 
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n 
of these debts the people are obliged to pay interest, amount 
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1893. 
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pay their obligations in a depreciated silver currency. But the 
evyidencesof history and of contemporaneous events are all against 
that claim. They show as conclusively as human evidence can 
show thatour present industrial and commercial condition is not 
due to any legislation in thisor any other country subsequent to 
the year 1837. 

They further show that our deplorable industrial condition, 
with all its symptomsof crisis and panic, is very like the period- 
ically recurring industrial depressions of the last sixty years. 
They show that the social upas tree, whose bitter fruit is now 
spreading ruin and desolation throughout our fair land, had its 
root and origin in laws or conditions which have existed in this 
country for at least sixty years. Our industrial depressions may 
be increasing in intensity, but they are notall changingin kind. 

‘his is the seventh industrial depression through which we 

passed in this country within sixty years, and each of 

e depressions has extended to all of the leading civilized 
ations of the earth. They have become a feature of modern 
civilization, and recur at intervals of from eight to ten years, 
with almost the regularity of changes in the moon’s phases. 
They produce greater havoc and misery than the periodical 
wars and pestilences of the earlier civilization. 


of all that is considered good and glorious and useful in this era 
of unexampled progress. In earlier ages they had no hard 
times, except when crops failed, resulting in famine, or when 
wars or pestilences interrupted the industries of the people. 
But industrial depressions come upon us now when nature 
smiles, when our harvests are most prolific, when we are at 


peace with the world, in the enjoyment of general good health, | 


and when every natural condition seems radiant with the prom- 
ise of prosperity and plenty. Suddenly thriving industrial and 
commercial enterprises become unprofitable. 
who conduct them find that when their rents and wages have 
been paid out of their production they are not getting interest 
upon the capital which they have invested. They call a halt. 
They economize. They demand that labor shall share the loss 
which they are suffering. A conflict between capital and labor 


ensues, With its incidents of strikes, boycotts, and lockouts, un- 
happily sometimes attended with bloodshed and destruction of 
property. Compromises are from time to time reached, which | 


are in turn broken as new conditions offer advantages to either 
of the contending parties. 

The waste of the conflict takes away whatever return might 
otherwise come to business. 


ment. The purchasing power of the laborers thrown out of em- 
ployment is destroyed. Their demand for other commodities is 
checked by the destruction of their purchasing power, and the 
production of such other commodities is likewise checked. These 
effects of the great primary cause speedily communicate their 
influence through the whole network of the world’s productive 


agencies, diminishing profit by checking demand for productive | 


effort. With the cessation of production in one quarter or in one 


line comes a corresponding suspension of demand for commodi- | 


ties of other kinds. The merchant can not sell his wares be- 
cause his customers have lost their purchasing power. 
not collect the obligations due him for the same reason, and he 


can not pay his debts to the wholesale merchant because he can | 


not collect his dues from his customers. 

The wholesalers have arranged for commercial credit on a 
bisis perfectly safe so long as sales continue and payments are 
made within the periods of ordinary trade credit, but wholly 
unsafe when collections from retail merchants fail. The whole- 
saler is pressed for the payment of his obligations. He in turn 
presses the retail merchant. The retail merchant presses his 
customers, but his customers are out of employment, not only 


unable to make further purchases according to their necessities, | 


but unable to pay their comparatively small debts for past pur- 
chases. 

Universal stagnation ensues. 
continue nominally to carry on business, although profits are 


saving their locations, which have become an important part of 
their business. The glimmering taper of hope allures them 
even to the vortex of general bankruptcy. Financiers become 
alarmed for the safety of their investments and for the suffi- 
clency of securities. They insist upon the sacrifice of securities 
for the satisfaction of their claims. The millions of small de- 
positors in savings banks are forced to draw upon their bank 


ing, which in good times are paid out of their daily wages. 
Those who do not need their deposits for such immediate use 

begin to feel that the risk of the bank’s stability is too great for 

the interest which the deposits yield. They attempt to with- 
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They were un- | 
known in the earlier stages of our civilization, and they are | 
growing more frequent and more severe with the development | 


| a chances to pick up again. 


The capitalists | 





Production is checked in that | 
quarter and the producing laborers are thrown out of employ- | 


He ean | 


| ness operations. 
| tains the following editorial notice of the manifest chang 


Merchants and manufacturers | 
| sion that the present industrial depression did not commence 
gone. They pay rent out of their capital for the sole purpose of | 


| sion, following so soon after its passage. 
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draw their deposits, panic seizes upon the minds of depositors 
ind runafter run is precipitated upon such bat 
ing the bulk of the deposits loaned upon securit 
immediately realize, are forced to the : 
sion of payment increises the panic and adds to the 
nine-tenths of our 
withdrawn, 

i 1s employed in 

» obtained to me 


vene LV, 
which, hay 
which they 
Their sus 
general distrust. Credit 
ness is done in good times, is ent 
very , corporation, and ind 
ering and hoarding such money as < 
exigencies of his or its own busines st of tim 
industrial and commercial systems are honeycombed with de 
and a capital of $10,000 floats a credit of at least 83 
enormous contraction of the instrument of 
what re The business of the whole co 
finally collapses under the strain. Then a new ad, 
rent, interest, and wages is made, and the wheels of i 
commerce revolve again, bringing the 
and peace. This is the history of every industrial depre 
and the present depression is not in any respect exception 
Russell Sage, a distinguished financier, is reported as sa il £ 
that this depressionis exceptional because it has “touched bot- 
tom,” as he expresses it. But every industrial depression of 
which I speak has ‘‘ touched bottom;” that is tosay, it has ulti 
mately reached the land-owning class and has compelled that 
class to largely reduce its ground rent in order to give business 
That is ‘touching bottom.” Then 
by some process, as mysterious to the general observer as the 
beginning of the depression, times improve, business gets better, 
credit grows stronger, and an era of prosperity ensues which 
gives promise of perpetuity. For four or five years it continues 
torise, then it is changed again, and the history of the former 
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| depression, through the course of another three or four years, 


repeats itself with marvelous exactness. 

[t is idle to attribute these depressions to local or temporary 
causes. Their cause must be as general as its re \ cause 
affecting this country alone will not explain an industria 
pression existing at the same time in England, France,Germany, 
Belgium, and in all of the Englishcoloniesthat girdle the world. 
Neither is it reasonable to attribute one of these depressions to 
a cause which manifestly did not contribute to any of the other 
precisely similar depressions occurring beforeit. During the past 
fifty-six years there were six of these industriai depressions in 
the United States, extendingjwith equal virulence to Great Brit- 


lte 
SULLS. 


de- 


lain, including her colonies, to France, to Germany, and to Bel- 


gium. 

A brief history of all of these depressions will be found ina 
volume entitled ‘‘ Industrial Depressions,” published by Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright, our National Commissioner of Labor Statis- 
tics, in 1866. The first of these depressions reached its climax 
in 1837; the second about the year 1847; the third about the 
year 1857; the fourth in 1866; the fifth commenced in 1873 and 
continued to 1879, reaching its climax about the year 1877; the 
sixth reached its climax about the year 1884. All of these de- 
pressions swept over all of the countries which I have named. 
The present depression likewise prevails in all of these countries. 
It commenced in the latter part of 1889, and has, we may reason- 
ably hope, reached its climax at this time. 

Indeed, while we have been discussing this bill the teleg: 
columns of our daily papers show that industrial, comme 
and banking institutions all over our country are r 
The Washington Post of this 


Sumit 
morning 


the better in our situation: 


Yesterday's dispatches from all parts of the country show a most gr 
fying change in the commercial tide. The number of business failures was 
comparatively small, and the number of resumptions among the banks and 
manufacturing establishments was so large as fo warrant the belief that the 
worst has been experienced and that the country is gradually but surely 
making its way out of the wilderness : 


Let this fact never be forgotten in future discussions of the 
effects of our legislation. 

[t has been stated by gentlemen on both sides of this discus- 
in- 
til after the passage of the Sherman act in 1890; the advocates 
of unconditional repeal claiming that the relation of the passage 
of the act to the depression, being prior in time, is some evi- 
dence that the prior act was the cause of the subsequent depres- 
The silver advoc 
the crisis did not come on for more than 
In truth, the 


ites 
point to the fact that 
two years after the passage of the Sherman act. 


rs ) | industrial depression through which we are passing had com- 
savings to meet their obligations and to pay the expense of liv- 


menced and was perceptibly advanced before the passage of the 
Sherman act, slthough the financial crisis was not reached until 
the summer of 1892. 

In the discussion of the bill for which that :ct was a substi- 
tute, Senator JONES of Nevada reviewed the commercial and in- 
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dustrial situation existing at that time, and, ia summing up his 
rey iew, said: 

Instead of tinding, as we should find, happiness and contentment broad- 
cast throughout this great domain, there are heard from all directions, even 
in this Republic, resounding cries of distress and dissatisfaction. Every 
trade and occupation exhibits symptoms of uneasiness and distress. The 
farmer, the sam, the merchant—all share in the general complaint that 
times are hard, that business is dull; the farmer is in debt, and is not real 
izing on the products of his labor the wherewithal to meet fully his de- 
ferred or his current obligations. The artisan when at work finds himself 
compelled to share his earnings with some relative or friend who is out of 
employment Che merchant who buys his goods on time finds little protit 

ues and difficulty in making his payments. 

There was no denial of Senator JONES’ statement concerning 
the conditions existing at that time. We were then entering 
the depression of which the crisis is the natural and inevitable 
culmination; but the crisis was not reached for two years after 
the passage of the Sherman act, and it is doubtful if the silver- 
purchase clause of that act hastened in the least the crisis 
which was inevitably coming. 

The silver-purchase act hus not created any distrust in the in- 
tegrity of this nation. It did not cause any doubt to arise any- 
where concerning the soundness of any money which this nation 
has put forth. It has not discredited any of our Government 
obligations. 

The distinguished Senator from Indiana [Mr. VORHEES], the 
acknowledged leader of the repeal forces in the Senate, said in 
the course of his great argument yesterday: 

Sir, no candid observer of existing public facts can believe that this at- 
tempted panic and business distress has been inspired by any real fear or 
genuine want of contidence in the creditof the Government or in the sound- 
ness and stability of its various kinds of currency. [It is true that among 
the uely assets of a former administration which came over on the 4th of 
last March were an empty ‘Treasury and the record of a billion-dollar Con- 
gress in its expenditures, but despite so heavy a handicap the public credit 
of the United States has not faltered for a single moment, nor has the faith 
of the civilized world been lessened by the breadth of a hair in American 
honor and American resources in this year of 1893, and im the custody of the 
Administration now in power. 

The national credit of the American Republic, tried by every test which 
can be applied, is better and stronger to-day than the credit of any other 
government on the globe. Her bonds, her promissory notes to pay her debts, 
as they may be called, bearing a low rate of interest, stand at a premium in 
the money markets of the whole earth, and even the cold, cowardly instinct 
of hoarded, inactive, inverest-hunting capital, in its cautious search for per- 
manentinvesitments, seizes upon them with swift greed wherever they can 
be found. The safety of the security appeases somewhat even the usurer’s 
highiy seasoned appetite for richer profits. 

Not only do the traffickers in money and the permanent investors of capi- 
tal hunger and thirst after all the Government bonds now in existence, but 
their chief complaint against the present Administration is that the Presi- 
dent and his able Seeretary of the Treasury have refused their demand to 
issue atleast three hundred millions more. This additional block of national 
indebtedness, increasing in a time of profound peace the interest-eating bur- 
dens of American labor, would be hailed with the keenest delight and swept 
with miserly enjoymentand avidity into unpatriotic vaults by the very par- 
ties who have most loudly and continously declared ever since the present 
Administration came into power that the credit of the Government was in 
deadly peril and its Treasury practically bankrupt. 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, the whole argument in this House in favor 
of unconditional repeal has proceeded upon the theory that the 
silver-purchase act has destroyed our national credit. 

The securities which have been depreciated are private secur- 
ities, and they have fallen beeause the financial soundness of 
the institutions behind them has been doubted. The industrial 
depression would have eaused all this, as similar depressions 
have frequently heretofore caused financial crises. I donot say 
that the crisis was not in any way accelerated by the Sherman 
act: but I do say that, with or without the Sherman act, it was 
inevitable. A much more important factor in intensifying the 
depression and hastening the crisis was ‘‘ the culminating atroc- 
city of class legislation” known as the McKinley tariff law, for 
the prompt repeal of which the people put the Democratic party 
in power. 

L quite agree with our Republican friends, that it is the duty 
of the Democratic party to get through with this question of 
finance at the exrliest possible moment, not for the purpose of 
adjourning and going home, but in order that we may proceed 
to the more important work of tariff reform with all possible 
dispatch. Our great manufacturing interests expect the Dem- 
ocratic party to give them free raw material and free fuel for 
the prosecution of their industries, and other great interests are 
largely concerned im knowing the exact basis upon which their 
investments shall hereafter be made. We should not willingly 
consent to any delay in the fulfillmentof our pledges on the tariff 
question, but néither the tariff nor the silver-purchase act, nor 
beth of them, can be said to account for the prevailing industrial 
depression. . 

The MeKinley tariff came inte effeet shortly after this depres- 
sion began, but it did not cause the depression. We had similar 
depressions under the low tariffs of 1847 and 1857, and under the 
high tariffs of 1866, 1877, and 1884. Atmost, the MeKinley act 
has intensified the present depression. The cause of these de- 
pressions must be immediately associated with the primary fac- 
tors in the production and distribution ef wealth, and it must 
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pervade the whole system of wealth distribution through 


| Civilized world. 


SPBCULATIVE GROUND RENT THE PRIMARY 
DUSTRIAL 

Philosophers, faithful in the pursuit of truth and d 
follow her wherever she may lead, have traced to their prin 
and universal cause these periodical calamities which b! 
happiness and desolate the homes of half the people of t 
ized world once in every deeade. Thatcause isthe constant 
curring pressure of ground rent, asa faetor in the distrib 
wealth, agairist the profits of capital and the wages of | 

The factors of all production are land, labor, and capital 
being the passive factor, freely provided, with all of its 
tial elements, by the Creator. Labor and capital are the 
factors, contributed by human energy. 

The factors of distribution are landlords, laborers, and « 
ists, and their shares are called rent, wages, and interest. 
It is manifestly of the utmost importance that the dist: 

of the wealth produced among these factors should be eq 

If the distribution be inequitable it will cert:inly dise 
the productive effort of the fuetor which receives less th 
share. 

For example: If labor should insist upon taking the 
produet in wages, landlords and capitalists would not assi 
produetion, because it would cease to be profitable to the: 

If capitalists should insist upon taking the whole product, 
lords and laborers would not assist in production because it 
cease to be profitable to them. 

If landlords should insist upon taking the whole prod 
rent, laborers and capitalists would not further assist in p 
tion, because it would be unprofitable to them. And, as 
and eapital are the only active factors in wealth productio 
ductive effort would thus be brought to an absolute stand 

These, of course, are extreme suppositions, but the 
strongly into view the universal rule that whatever te 
make wealth production unprofitable to any of the active { 
in such production, tends to check and finally to stop prod 
effort on the part of that factor. 

Laborers will work as long as they can get for their lal 
standard wages fixed by competition, although they k 
well that such wages are greatly less than their equitab 

Capitalists will invest in productive enterprise and wi 
tinue such enterprise just as long as it yields, with or 
security, the standard interest fixed by competition 
capitalists. 

Ground rent is the margin which production in any 
yields above the standard wages and standard interest n¢ 
to induce laborers and capitalists to carry on the pro 
enterprise. When production yields nosuch margin ther 
be no ground rent. This law of rent, as accepted by all | 
economists, is thus stated by Ricardo, the illustrious eco 
by whom #t was formulated: 

The rent of land is determined by the excess of its produce 
which the same application can secure from the least producti 
use. 

This law is universal and applies to the locations or 
stores and factories on which wealth is produced, as w 
rural lands from which wealth is produced. 

If ground rent at any time rises above the margin of | 
tion, it is manifest that it must do so by eating into the s 
wages of labor, or the standard interest (sometimes called 
of capital, or into both wages and interest. 

It isa matter of commonecbservation that rent always ad 
in good times: that it keeps advancing while times art 
ing, and that it is always very high when times begin to g 

Ground rent isa tide that rises with prosperity and as 
prosperity, absorbing its fruits, without in any way con 
to their production, and it finally strangles the productiv« 
upon which it feeds. It takes such a large share of t! 
produced by labor and capital that it makes production u! 
able to the factors—labor and capital—which produce all w: 

Labor and eapital struggle with each other in vain a 
to shift the burden of excessive rent. The lind monopo! 
exacts the rent tribute is so strongly intrenched that 
labor nor capital thinks of trying to beat down the specu 
rent tide which is strangling them both. Soon the wa 
struggle between capita! and labor ceases by the abandon! 
of production. In the midst of conditions which ought to 
production uncommonly profitable, excessive toll in the for 
ground rent has made it absolutely unprofitable. The lxbo 
willing to work, is foreed to stand aside with his arms folde 
unwilling idleness, consuming the small savings of his shor! 
period of prosperity, and trembling for the fate ef his once h 
family when his little store shall be exhausted. a 

The eapitalist, with his investment idle, paying the exor)!'' 
rent out of his wasting capital im order to save his location, 
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and inex ustible 


en upon this floor have called at ention to the splendid 
natural resources of this country as an un- 
guaranty of permanent prosperity to our people. 
Our natural resources are indeed ample. They are sufficient, 
in the present state of the lth production, to support 
in uninterrupted comfort a thousand million of people. Yet, 
with a population of less than 70,000,000, we are half the time 
suffering the horrible privations that are supposed to result only 
from overpopulation. 

Gentlemen forget that our splendid and inexhaustible natural 
resources are all monopolized, and that nine-tenths of our peo- 
ple are obliged to pay tribute to less than half of the other tenth 
for the privilege of living in this country. 

The small percentage of land monopolists, who own this coun- 
try, exercise an absolute despotism over the masses of the people 
of this country and . 


a9 
live. 


questionadbi 


arts of we 


i 
I 


fix the conditions upon which they shall 
| Lo id applause. | 

is Of 1890 shows approximately that the land of 
great country is owned by about 10 per cent of our people. 
about three-fourths of that 10 per cent own no land 
homes, upon which there is an 
ness of $6,000,000,000. 


The cens this 
That 

but their 
aggregate mortgage indebted- 
| t crisis will bring about the 
foreclosure of thousands of these mortgages, and will largely re- 
duce percentage of land owners in this country. 

‘his is a terrible showing for our new country ‘‘of inexhaus 
tib e resources.” It speaks ill indeed of our land system, which, 
intended to secure an independent home to every American citi- 

has really reduced us to a nation of landlords and tenants 
We have placed our entire industrial and commercial systems 
under the absolute dominion of an irresponsible landlord class, 
who are legally clothed with powers over them more absolute 
and destructive than the powers of any political rulers in the 
Civilized world. 

We speak of our country, and we deplore the decline of pa- 
triotism among her citizens, but we forget that love of country 
has its root and its strength in the deeper sentiment—love of 
home. Love of home is graven on the heart of man. It is the 
mother of patriotism and the handmaid of courage. 

We forget that our country consists of the splendid nat 


a 
The preset 
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tural 
resources within her borders, and that those resources are abso- 
lutely owned by a few monopolists. The owners of those re- 
Sources are in fact the owners of our ¢ *y, and to the rest of 
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The monopoly lies in the roadbeds and rights of way. They 
should be owned and controlled by the Government, and private 
capitalists should be allowed, under Government regulations, to 
freely compete with each cther in the transportation of passen- 
gers and freight. 

This would secure at once the greatest possible competition in 
the railroad carrying trade and the least possible governmental 
interference with the proper functions of private business. 


The telegraph monopoly seems to havenosolution but in mak- | 


ing it 
system. 
But, enough of this digression from the proper subject of our 
present discussion. 
[ believe I have satisfactorily shown that the silver-purchase 
provision of the Sherman act, unsound as it is in principle, is 
not a materially contributing cause of the present crisis, and 


a public function, as a part and parcel of our postal 


that the mere repeal of that provision, without other legisla- | 
tion looking to the extended coinage of silver, would result in | 


more harm than good. 

[um not satisfied that the free coinage of silver at any fixed 
ratiocan be so maintained by this country alone as to secure the 
general use of both gold and silver coins ata parity. But Ipre- 
fer such an experiment to the legislative elimination of silver 
from our currency. a 

Iam opposed to any change from the present ratio in the 
coinage of gold and silver, because such a change would involve 
infinite confusion and great expense. 

I shall, therefore, vote: 

First. For the amendment of the gentleman from Missouri 
{Mr. BLAND], providing for the free and unlimited coinage of 
gold and silver at the ratio of 16 to 1. 

Second. That amendment failing, I will vote for the extended 
coinage of silver according to the terms of the *‘ Bland-Allison 
act” of 1878, 

Third. If both of these propositions fail, I will, as a choice be- 
tween evils, vote against the unconditional repeal of the silver- 
purchase act. 

I have no idea that we shall be able to do anything at thisses- 
sion of Congress to relieve the existing depression. 

Laws wiser and more universal than ours will cause a reaction 
to better times, as the same laws brought the reactions after the 
crises of 1837, 1847, 1857, 1876 and 1884. 

This reaction will come regardless of what we may do or fail 
to do. 


State Legislatures, to remove the primary cause of these peri- 
odical scourges of our country and of our civilization. 


principles, of the principles of Thomas Jefferson and his illustrious 


will be irrevocally established among men. [Applause.] 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Mr.Speaker, the subject of our inquiry 
is worthy of the best thought and the fullest investigation by the 
representatives of the people. 


medium, and upon the other side are arrayed those who con- 
tend that much silver should be used from time to time for 
the purpose of making money for the people. Upon one side 


are those who believe that our monetary system should rest | 


upon a gold foundation alone. Upon the other are those who 
believe it should rest upon a foundation of both gold and silver, 
upon a bimetallic base. 


the past, | have taken a stand with those who are friendly to sil- 
ver; and in doing so, I feel that I will faithfully represent the 
reference of a very large majority of my constituents and fel- 
ow-citizens. 
further enhance in all the world the value of gold coin, and thus 
increase the burdens of our indebtedhess, both public and private? 
To use the language of Alexander Hamilton— 


Let uscompare the benefits ofafull, with the evils of ascanty circulation. 


The two countries on the continent of Europe where the masses 
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on the continent, and have the largest circulating medium, | 
they have more wealth to each person: 


WEALTH IN EUROPE, 


France to each person 

Germany to each person 

Russia to each person ...........- 
Austria to each person 

BORE SO GER WOOO once cvcccepcscccasccce 
Spain to each person 

Portugal to each person 

Belgium to each person .................-. 
Holland to each person 

Denmark to each person 

Sweden to each person 

NN tin ietinons wedinens uean seGEeniestibesuntieer ewe : 


If all the wealth of France and Holland were divided e 
among their people, each person would have about $1,000 


| other nationalities in all Europe, according to statisti: 


make such a favorable showing. 

When we strike down silver as a commodity out of w] 
make money, we have taken a step toward the destruct 
one-half of the money of the world; and right here let: 
what do we mean by a standard of value? Iunderstand a 
ard of value to be acommon measure of commodities. 

The two commodities which the nations of the world hav. 
erally used through all the period of civilization to measu 
value of other commodities, are silver and gold. When | 
commodities have been coined into money, they are given 
use. The value of a thing depends upon its use; the value 
commodity is increased by being put to additional and mo: 
portant uses. Thus silver and gold, when coined take on 
ditional value, which can only be measured by the strength 
the power of the government which coins them into mone) 
the confidence which the people have in their governm: 
believe the way to use silver for monetary purposes is to c 
into money, and thus raise it above the plane of a mere 
modity. 

This is the principal reason why I voted against the 
July 14, 1890, commonly called the Sherman bill. I b 


| then, as I believe now, that the principle of that bill 


and vicious. It empowered the Secretary of the Treasury 
purchase four and one-half millions ounces of silver bullion ex 
month and stack it up in the Treasury vaults, and to issue 1 
Believing that t 


| called Sherman bill was both wrong in practice and in { 


and would ultimately prove injurious to the cause of bimet 


| I voted against its passage on the 12th day of July, 1890. 
Some day it will be the province of this Congress, and of our | 


But again returning to my thread of argument, [ want ‘0 say 
that the great majority of the people whom I have the honor to 
represent do not have fixed salaries, donot have bonds or 


In that day the triumph and the vindication of Democratic | in large amounts to be enhanced in value by a contraction 


circulation. The majority of themare engaged in the p 


disciples, will be complete, and equal rights and natural justice | tion of those commodities such as are produced at the coal 1 


| on the farms, and in the shops and manufactories. 


Sirs, what is the effect of destroying one of the commodi 


| of which coined money is made? Isit not to increase and «1 


| 


| rolled around B comes to A and says, ‘‘ 


: : | the price of the other commodity, gold? 
It is fair to say that upon one} ~ Fw. ; : v3 = gen 
side in this debate are arrayed those who argue that the Gov- | P” oposition by its apparent effect upon the commodities p 


rnment should, at le ra time, perhap rer, refuse io a . ; “tutte 
ae on ieee floor ice Peng yh pore we eg at | cipal commodities which are produced in my district «1 
J aie : : ating’ | corn, wheat, and pork. Suppose farmer A should sell f: 


. : : ; | my taxes are due,” 
Shall we strike down and demonetize silver and y 


Let us illustrat: 


in the mines and on the farms of our country. Four of th 


100 bushels of wheat worth 350, and 100 bushels of cor: 
$40, and 100 pounds of pork worth $10. 

What would constitute the most perfect standard « 
with which to pay for these commodities? The same q 
and quality of these commodities? Mr. Bsays to A, ‘*T: 
from now, if you do not desire money, I will pay you fo 


; : ‘ : .. | commodities in 100 bushels of wheat, 100 bushelsof corn, 
Speaking for myself, I desire to say that in this contest, as in | ; 


pounds of pork of the same quality.” When the ten ye. 
Iam ready to p2) 
A says, ‘‘I would prefer th« 
‘Very well,” says B, “here are $ 
says, ‘‘At the time I sold you these commodities the) 


the wheat, corn, and pork.” 


| have brought $100;” but B says, ‘‘ Do you not know that s 
| nolonger used in the world as a commodity out of which to 


money? Silver money is no longer used; all nations of th: 
are using anddemanding gold. Ithas been placed upon the: 
block, and all the nations of the earth are bidding for it. 
coin has greatly enhanced in value; in fact its purchasing 


of the. people are said to be best housed, best fed, and best | has doubled, and now it only takes half as much money ' 


clothed, are France and Holland. The circulation of France 
is $40.56 to each person, and Holland nearly $29. The Treas- 
ury statement, bearing date of the 16th of this month, which 
gives the amount of money in circulation to each person in the 
twenty-six leading nations of the worid, shows that those two 
countries have the fullest volume of money in the world. Not 
oniy are the people of the countries named the most prosperous 


debts as itdid ten yearsago.” Sirs, you say this isanove 
illustration; but might it not occur in the course of human « 
if mankind were to set about to accomplish such a result: 
this I will have more to say further on in the course of 0 
marks. I am simply giving this illustration to show the po-s 
effects of contraction. 

Mr. Speaker, the great majority of the people whom | heve 
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the honor to represent are engaged in the production of those 
agricultural commodities, with many others, to which I have 
adver ted, and any legislation which would reduce the value of 
those commodities will meet their heartiest and severest disap- 
oval. But the gold monometallist says that we want an honest 
dollar, and that the only honest dollar is a gold dollar. I am 
frank to say that I believe the gold dollar is the most cruel, not 
to say dishonest, dollar the world has ever seen. The increase 
of the purchasing power of the gold dollar has brought upon the 
masses of the people of the world more wreck and ruin and debt 
and loss of homes than can ever be comprehended or described 
py the genius of man. 

“The increase in the value of gold has no doubt produced riots, 
bloodshed, and murder in many periods of the world’s history. 
That is what I believe concerning the so-called honest dollar, 
and the commodity out of which itis made. If I had my way 
about it I would send along with every gold dollar coined by our 
Government a silver dollar to act as a sort of policeman to keep 
the gold dollar from terrorizing and oppressing the poor; and 
while I am permitted to occupy a seat in this body I shall never 
knowingly cast a vote for any proposition which will tend to en- 
hance the price of gold. I think I know where the interests of 
the masses of my people lie, and I am sure I would be unfaith- 
ful to their interests if I should cast their vote in favor of any 
proposition which would tend to decrease the price of the prod- 
ucts of their farms, mines, and shops. 

We can but dimly and imperfectly comprehend the gravity 
and consequences of the destruction of one-half of the money of 
the world, or of measures which will tend to reduce its volume. 
Mr. M. L. Muhleman, Acting Assistant Treasurer of the United 
States at the subtreasury in New York, is credited with saying 
that on January 1, 1893, there were $3,900,000,000 of gold in the 
world, and $3,900,000,000 of silver. But then, itis argued that 
volume is not important, provided the circulating medium be 
sound. 

On last Saturday one week ago the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
HARTER] said: 

England at no time since 1844 has had any 
her currency; andI go further and say that as 
sound we can never have too little or too much. 

Our friend seems to have his heart set upon the financial pol- 

icy of old England. Why has England had no provisions for the 
increase of her circulating medium for nearly fifty years? I will 
let Mr. Gladstone answer this question. Mr. Gladstone, when 
discussing in the English Parliament a motion relative to the 
monetary conference at Brussels on March 1, 1893 (as reported 
in the London Times), said: 
_ The comnent is a complaint of low prices. The desired condition which 
it (bimetallism) is sought to bring about is a state of rising prices; the 
means to be adopted are to supply the people who require money for the 
payment of debts or the purchase of commodities with a currency to which 
they will have access on easierterms. They are to get that currency cheaper. 
Very well, the consequence of that will be if that currency is to be obtained 
cheaper, that any given normal amount will be worth less in that currency 
than itis in the present currency. * * * I think Mr. Giffen, the highest 
living authority—though there are many living authorities well acquainted 
with this subject—estimates that the sum out at call is about six hundred 
million pounds ($3,000,000,000), and I want to know what is to be the effect of 
saying to the owners of that six hundred million pounds, ‘‘ allow your money 
toremain where it is, and you will have to take ninety or ninety-five pounds 
forevery one hundred pounds; but before a given date you could get one 
hundred pounds.” * * * 

lam almost afraid to estimate the total amount of property which the 
United Kingdom holds beyond the limits of the United Kingdom. But of 
this lam well convinced, that it is not to be counted by tens or hundreds of 
millions. One thousand millions probably would be an extremely low and 
inadequate estimate. Twothousand million pounds ($10,000,000,000), or some 
thing even more than that is very likely to be nearer the mark. I think 
under these circumstances it is rather a serious matter to ask this countr 
toconsider whether we are going to perform this supreme act of self-sacri- 


fice. 

What lessons are to be drawn from the words of Mr. Glad- 
stone: He says that by bimetallism it is sought to bring about a 
state of rising prices. Are the people of the Mississippi Valley 
and of the South and the great Northwest interested in rising 
values? I submit that that is what they are now contending 
for. He says bimetallism proposes to give the people more 
money upon easier terms. 

Are the people we represent entitled to more money upon easier 
terms? Then, if the use of silver inmaking money meanscheaper 
money, the destruction of silver means dearer money,and dearer 
money means lower prices for the commodities of our mines, 
shops, and farms. He gives us a reason why money should not 
be made cheaper, that England is the great crediting nation of 
the world. He says, in the event of bimetallism, that any given 
hormal amount of the currency which we have to-day will be 
Worth less then thannow. He says that there are three thousand 
milion dollars on call in England liable to be collected in aday, 
and that, in the event of bimetallism, the persons to whom this 
large sum of money is due would demand its payment at once. 
He says, furthermore, that the people in the nations outside of 
the United Kingdom owe the people of England ten thousand 


eee for the increase of 
ong as we keep our currency 
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million dollars. He closed his remarks by saying, “Shall 
perform this supreme act of self-sacrifice.” 

Mr. Speaker, the supreme act of self-sacrifice to which the 
great English statesman refers, is a proposition looking to an en- 
largement of the circulating medium of the nations of the 
world. Ina word, the old English statesman does propose that 
English creditors shall receive the largest possible amount of 
the commodities, and labor of mankind, in payment of debts due 
them. It is said that bimetallism is impossible without the as- 
sistance of England, and I would ask, in all seriousness, Mr. 
Speaker, what hope can we have of the assistance of Englindin 
the light of the condition of her people and the judgment of her 
public men? 

The statisticians of our own country estimate that the people 
of the United States owe the capitalists abroad from two to 
four thousand million dollars. If this were all the indebtedness 
this proposition would not seem so appalling, but when we com- 
prehend that there is an indebtedness existing among the citi- 
zens of our own country which amounts to many billions, we 
begin dimly to understand the probable misfortunes that would 
attend the adoption of a gold currency. Are the people who 
live in the vast agricultural empire known as the Mississippi 
Valley prepared for such a change? 

Sirs, I declare to you that in my judgment they are less pre- 
pared to-day than at any time in the history of the United States. 
That part of our common country has substantially seen its de- 
velopment within the last fifty years. Our fathers moved there 
because they were too poor to live in the East. They went there 
to procure homes for themselves and theirchildren. They have 
developed the country with amazing rapidity; ditches, roads, 
fences, housesand cities have been constructed upon almost every 
hill and in almost every valley. 

The people along the Atlantic seaboard were the first in our 
country to amass large fortunes; they own the railroads, the 
stock of the insurance companies, express companies, telegraph 
companies, which are doing the business for our people. When 
we insure our property, ship our freight, send our telegrams, 
express our goods, the money gravitates to the East and to the 
homes of those who hold the mortgages and bonds and stocks. 
Thus our people are enormously in debt, and they now feel that 
there is an insufficient volume of money necessary to the trans- 
action of business. The report of the Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury shows that the available assets held by the banks and trust 
companies exceed $300 to eath person in some of the Eastern 
States, while there are only $5 to each person in the State of 
Arkansas; and this dearth of money generally obtains in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 

The consequences which are liable to follow upon the heels ofa 
further contraction of our currency, or a cessation of its legiti- 
mate expansion, fill me with the apprehension of great discon- 
tent, and the further destruction of values. As long as I am 
permitted to remain here I shall persistently insist in faithfully 
representing those who have been kind enough to intrust me 
with their confidence. This much, Mr. Speaker, I have seen fit 
to say with reference to the volume of money and the standards 
of value. 

Mr. Speaker, much has been said in this debate about the 
finances of the Old World, and especial reference has frequently 
been made to the manner in which silver is used in France. The 
finances of the French Republic, as well as the finances in the 
other nationalities of the Old World, are very largely controlled 
and directed by large banks. To illustrate, the Bank of I'rance 
is controlled by the Governmentof France. It became essentially 
a government institution in 1843, and in 1857 the charter of the 
bank was extended to 1897. The bank has power to issue bills of 
credit to the extent of 4,000,000,000 frances. A franc on exchange 
is equal, I believe, to about 19.3 cents of our money. The bank 
furnishes a paper circulation now of about3,488,000,000 franes. 

This paper currency amounts, when the bank has issued toits 
full capacity, about $21 to each person in the Republic of France. 
To redeem this paper issue of currency there was held on the 3d of 
this month in the bank, asa metallic reserve, 1,720,000,000 frances 
gold, and 1,277,000,000 frances silver. The bank redeems its notes 
with either gold or silver at its option. 

In consequence of the Franco-German war, the notes of the 
Bank of France were declared to be legal tender in August, 1870. 
The largest depreciation of the notes of the bank was 24 percent, 
as compared with gold in November, 1871. 

There were,as measured by our money, in the Bank of France 
on the Ist of this month about $332,000,000 of gold coin and 

247,000,000 of silver coin, and the paper currency of the bank 
in circulation at that time amounted to about $671,000,000. 
Therefore the paper currency not covered by the coin reserve 
in the bank amounted, in round numbers, to $92,000,000. So 
the uncovered paper currency of the Bank of France amouuted 
to a little over $2 to each person living in the French Republic; 
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but the whole paper currency of the Bank of France, covered | ing among the nations of the earth, in the light of her nu 
jand uncovered, amounted to between seventeen and eighteen | ous reverses, certainly makes her financial system wo 
study and high consideration. 

I have before me a statement sent out from the Tr 
meg y which shows that France has in circulation an 


dollars to each person in that country. 

T’he circulation of France consists of the paper currency of its 
bank and such an amount of gold and silver coin as is not abso- 
lutely held in the vaults of the Bank of rance as a gold and sil- 
ver reserve. As I have said before, on the Istof this month such 
reserve amounted to about $580,000,000. 

I‘rance, with her full volume of currency, stands as fair before 
the world as any other nation, and when any of the nations of 
the Old World have been involved in trouble within the last 
few years they have drawn upon France for financial assistance. 
This tends ‘0 illustrate the benefits of a full volume of money as | with checks and drafts through the banks than is done in 
compared with the evils of a scanty circulation. In the Bank of It occurs to me that the masses of our people would 


| 
yank $20.52 in gold per capita and $17.95 in silver. <A: 
Holland there were recently $34,000,000 of silver and $15,000,000 | fited if more of the business were done with money. Itis. 


to this same statement we have in the banks and in cir: 
in the United States $9.01 in gold and $9.18 in silver per ¢ 
If we had as much coin silver in this country in proport 
our population as France has, we would have now nearly 
000,000 of silver in our banks and in circulation, instead o 
$600,000,000, as we have. Butitis said that we do more b 


of gold coin. The two banks of the two most prosperous coun- | that nineteen dollars in twenty of the business of the 
tries in Kurope—France and Holland—hold the largest silver | States is done with draftsandchecks. During a period 1i| 
resorves of almost any national banks on the continent of Eu- | when there seems to be a lack of confidence, the busines 
rope. country is in a large measure done upon this one dollar i 
Mr. Speaker, | can see no reason why the Government of the | Therefore, does it not follow that a full and ample vo 
United States should not so arrange its financial policy and so | money at least tends to prevent a lack of confidence, 
administer it that every paper dollar issued by the Government | keep the wheels of business going, even in the facs of 
could be redeemed in either gold or silver coin at the option of the | conditions? 
Secretary of the Treasury. Sirs, in this regard, I think that our Mr. Speaker, it does occur to me, all things conside1 
Government could imitate with protit the financial management | no nation in the world has a population better adapt 
of France, as administered by her national bank. absorption and assimilation of a full and ample volume of 
ut that I may not be misunderstood, I desire to say withem- | than the United States. In many sections of the coun 
phasis that I do not approve of the policy of our Government, or | population is very thin. In fact, in France, there are o 
any other, in permitting a bank or banks to control the issue | hundred and eighty-seven people to the square mile, w 
and volume of the circulating medium. The issue of money } the United States we have but twenty-one. Therefor 
should be controlled absolutely by the Governmentitself. Gen- | country largely agricultural, new and sparsely settled, it 
erally speaking I think that all our money should be issued by | seem that there are great opportunities for the assimil 
the l'ederal Government directly to the people, and that all our | a full volume of currency. 
money should be made legal tender. Mr. William P. St. John, president of the Mercan 
The Bank of France not only exercises the option of redeem- | tional Bank of New York, in an article upon silver, 
ing its circulating notes in either gold or silver coin at its pleas- | said: 
ure, but it carries the = to theextentof payingsilvercoin to | qy.6 increase of our population in the brief period of ten years, 1 
those persons who are threatening to take the coin abroad, when | to 1890, exceeds the entire population of Mexico; an increase of p 
such a course will best subserve the interests of the financial | in the United States in ten years of more than 30 per cent of | 
policy of France. That bank also, out of its gold and silver | Population of France, more. than 40 per, cent of the population | 
coin reserve, redeems its notes ordinarily in that coin—gold or »opulation of Belgium, three times the population of the Nethe 
silver—of which it has the largest amount. How very different furopean Turkey, four times the population of Switzerland, and 
is the policy of our financial management as made manifest by | ® e®4re population of Denmark or of Greece, 
the action of the Secretary of the ‘lreasury. Mr. Speaker, the increase in population of the United 
We now have in the Treasury and in circulation about $1,100,- | from 1880 to 1890 was 12,234,000 people. This is more th 
000,000 of paper currency—six kinds of paper money—consisting | as many people as there are in the Dominion of Canada. : 
of gold certificates, silver certificates, Treasury notes of the act | times the present population of the State of Indiana. 
of 1890, currency certificates act of June, 1872, United States; Nations upon nations are thus being added to our po) 
notes commonly known as greenbacks, and national-bank notes. each decade, and that there should be a gradual and } 
We have a sort of mixed paper currency of numerous denomina- expansion of the volume of our currency there can be 1 
tions and diversseries. While looking at the face of this mae Mr. Speaker, what I am contending for is a financi 
currency we would take it that at least a part of it was redeem- | which will make every dollar issued by the Government! 
able in silver coin, but under the rulings of the Secretary of the | value to every other dollar. I believe in a sound and st 
‘Treasury it is redeemable in gold coin. rency, which increases in volume as the population and 
Thus, every advantage and option is given to the creditors of | interests of the country expand and grow. In the rep 
our Government instead of being exercised by the Secretary of | Director of the Mint. which gives us the last inform 
the Treasury. It has fr squently occurred to me that all ow pa- | neference to the world’s coinage of silver, I find t 
per currency should be of one kindof money, and redeemable by | forty-four leading nations in the world but fourteen c 
the Secretary of the Treasury at his option ia either gold or sil- | in the year 1891, and that in the year 1891 there were c 
ver coin, in such a manner as would best subserve the conve- | world 135,000,000 silver dollars, as against $119,000,000 o 
nience and prudent management of our financial system. It is | measured in our own money. | - 
insisted that we have silver coin enough now. Let me submit In the year 1890 there were coined in the world, as this 
this inquiry, for tomy mind it comes with great force: shows, $149,000,000 of gold, and $151,000,000 of sil 
if the French Republic—not over five timesaslarge in areaas | nearly all of this coinage, as I am informed, was in a! 
the State of Ohio, impoverished as it was and tramped into the | jow 16 to 1. Inno instance has there been a coinage of : 
earth not over twenty-five years ago by the invading armies of | anywhere which has any considerable influence upon 
Germany, paying as it did an indemnity of $1,000,000,000 to the etary system of the world in a ratio exceeding 16 to 1. 
German Government—a little nation with two-thirds the popula- In a word, I do not believe that if our mints were th: 
tion of the United States and only two-thirds the estimated | to coinage of the product of the silver mineso! the Unit 
wealth, can carry along on a parity $700,000,000 of silver, $800,- | at a ratio of 16 to 1 there would be coined atour mintsa: 
000,000 in gold, and nearly $700,000,000 of paper currency, re- | amount of silver to increase the volume of silver coin in o 
deemable in either gold or silver coin at the option of the Gov- | public to $1,000,000,000 within the presentcentury. It issc 
ernment, why can not the United States, standing in strength necessary for me to state that the product of our silver 1 
and power the sup ‘rior of any nat ion in the world, maintain on iis only sufficient to provide silver enough to coin fifty or 
a parity with gold a thousand millions of silver, even at the | milliondollars per year, and I am notimpressed with the i 
ratio of 16 to 1? silver will be brought from abroad in considerable am 
The Franco-German war was begun in the middle of the year | the purpose of cainage. 
1870, and was fought in 1871. The amount of the indemnity, at| Secretary Windom, in his report to the Fifty-first Con 
the time of: payment in 1872 was $1,060,000,000. France was | stated that there is no known accumulation of silver bullion 
credited with the value of certain railroads in Alsace and Lor- | where in the world, and that all the silver coined in 
raine. This reduced the amount of the indemnity to be paid to | needed and employed there for money purposes. And it 
$998,000,000, Of this amount $182,000,000 was paid in gold, and | true, as I have just shown, that more money is being add 
$816,000,000 in silver; and the enterprising, patriotic people of | the world’s volume each year by the coinage of silver than 
France raised this sum of money by a loan in less than six months | the coinage of gold. - 
from the time the Government appealed tothemfor help. The It has been argued with very great force, especially by 
fact that the French Government hes such high financial stand- | gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PATTERSON], that silver is bens 
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known as the fiat money idea. Before the war, when the debtor 

reditor classes were small, and when the masses of our peo- 
ple were but little in debt, changes with reference tothe ch irae- 
ter and v tum e ¢ fou Lr ( ‘iroul ting medium were not attended with 
such great and f ching effects as have attended changes 
s a war. 

1 1860 the whole public debt s but $65,000,000, and in P836 
it was but $37,513. It is certainly fair to say that the Govern- 
ment of the United States was but little in debt prior to 1860, and 
that the Government’s creditors were not numerous. 

‘he Government's creditors prior to the war had but little to 

if anything, in shaping its financial policy. The war came, 
and by the year 1866 the public debt amounted in round numbers 
to $2.700.000.000. : 

By 1866 the national creditors had becom: powerful d 
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marked, I voted against its passage in July, 1890, and at the 
sume time voted to keep in operation the Bland-Allison bill, 
passed in 1878, which was repealed by the passage of the Sher- 
manuct. My feelings and judgment, Mr. Speaker, at this time, 
in the light of present conditions, are in a measure expressed 
in the words of my dear old deceased friend, Senator Joseph E. 
McDonald, than whom [ never know a kinder, a fairer, a more 
conservative, a more intelligent, a wiser. 

Senator Joseph E. McDonald, on the floor of the Senate, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1878, said: 

I do not think that the free-coinage feature of the House bill should be re- 
tained or the principle of free-coinage — to the coinage of the silver 
dollar until the market value of silver bullion shall equal the money value 
of the legal-tender coin, and that whatever seigniorage or profit accrues by 
its coinage should be covered into the Treasury for the benefit of the whole 
people. Unlimited free-coinage seems to bea popular idea in connection with 
the remonetization of the silver dollar, but it must be because the operations 
of the measure are not clearly understood. 

I can see no reason why the holder of the bullion should be entitled to 
receive the profits that would accrue from the difference between the market 
value of the bullion and the money value of the coin so long as there was 
any difference, and when the market value of the bullion should equal the 
money value of the coin have in its power to either stop the coinage of the 
silver dollar or throw upon the Government the expense of its coinage. 

I think also that we should guard, if possible, against the imposition by 
the holders of foreign silver coin in those countries where silver has been 
either in whole or in part demonetized. It is very important to us as a peo- 
ple that, while we are laying anew the foundations of our money system, we 
should make them as secure and stable and as free from fluctuation as pos- 
sible 

Yet, Mr. President, if a majority of the Senate should differ with me on 
these questions, I shall vote for the bill as it came from the House, and shall 
trust to future legislation to adopt such safeguards as may be necessary, 
believing speedy determination of the question in favor of the principle to 
be more important than the perfecting of its details. 

Senator Beck of Kentucky, who was one of our greatest and 
_ best Democrats, in the same debate in which Senator McDonald 
uttered these words, said: 

As long as silver bullion is 6, 8, or 10 per cent below gold, I do not want 
Congress to so vote as to give any private citizen, or any foreign nation, or 
any foreign corporation that seigniorage. 

Mr. Speaker, here are two great Senators, either of whom was 
fit to be President of the United States, when speaking upon 
this subject in 1878, said that the Government ought to have 
whatever of profit there is from the coinage of silver. In other 
words, that the Government should have the difference between 
the market value of the bullion necessary to make a silver dol- 
lar and the coined dollar. 

In order that we may appreciate the amount of this seigniorage, 
I will read a letter from the Acting Director of the Mint, which 
will explain itself, and ask that the same may be inserted in my 
remarks at this point: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF THE MINT, 
Washington, D. C., August —, 1893. 

Str: In answer to your telegram of even date, regarding seigniorage, I 
have to refer you to * Director's Report, 1890," page 19, acopy of which I for- 
ward you to-day. 

As will be seen, the seigniorage on the coinage of silver from 1878 to 1890 
Was $65,698,057, a yearly average of 85,474,838. 

The seigniorage on $2,000,000 worth of silver bullion bought at the present 


market price—-74 cents per fine ounce—would be, monthly, $1,494,402, and for 
the year $17,932,824, as the following will show: 


2,702,702 fine ounces can be bought for ... 2... 20. cncccccccccccocccccs $2, 000, 000 
2,702,702 fine ounces will coin is 8, 494, 402 


Monthly seigniorage 


1, 494, 402 
12 


17, 932, 824 


_ R. E. PRESTON, 
Acting Director of the Mint. 


Yearly seigniorage 
Very respectfully, 


Hon. E. V. BROOKSHIRE, 


House of Representatives. 

This profit has been constantly increasing since 1873. The 
following table gives the average value during each fiscal year 
(ending June 380) since 1873 of the silver bullion necessary to 
make a coined silver dollarat the old ratio of 16 to 1. In other 
words, the following table gives the average bullion value in 
each fiscal year since 1873, of 3714 grains of fine silver, the amount 
used in making the coined silver dollar since 1834: 


| Bullion 


value of 
silver in 
dollar, at 
average 
| price of 
| silver. 


Bullion 
value of || 
silver in 
dollar, at) 
average || 
price of | 

silver. 


Fiscal years, Fiscal years. 
| 1884-85 

777 || 1885~"86 
1886-'87 


1873-74. 
1874-75 
1875-7 
1876-" 
1877 
1878-78 
1879-8 
1880'S 
1881-82 
1RW—"R 
1883-" 


1892-93. 
July .:.. 
August 
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Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that a very large number « 
fellow-citizens who are friendly to silver, and who are bi) 
lists, are desirous that the Government shall receive the | 
or seigniorage when silver is coined. Now, the free and 
ited coinage of silver is the proposition —_ which we h 
dinarily voted in this House. Itcontemplates giving this ¢ 
iorage to the producers and owners of the silver bullion. 
reasonably sure that the sentiment of the country is 
this. 

There is another reason why some people friendly to b 
lism are not inclined to vote for the free and unlimited 
of silver. They believe that some limitation ought to hb 
upon the amount of silver to be coined at recurring inte: 
that the people and the Government could know in 
what the increase of our circulation would be from time t 
This idea was, no doubt, in the mind of the President | 
put these words into his recent message addressed to Co 

Possibly if the undertaking we have in hand were the mainten 
specific known quantity of silver at a parity with gold, our abili' 
might be estimated and gauged, and perhaps in view of our un; 
growth and resources might be favorably passed upon. But 
avowed endeavor is to maintain such parity in regard to an amount 
increasing at the rate of $50,000,000 yearly, with no fixed terminati 
increase, it can hardly be said that a problem is presented whose s: 
free from doubt. 

Mr. Speaker, this brings me to a direct discussion 
plan which would tend in a measure to meet these object 
think of two plans, either of which would secure to the Go) 
ment the seigniorage. If free and unlimited coinage is | 
in the ratio of 16 to1, and it is desired to secure to th: 
the seigniorage, why not require the owner of silver bul 
senting the same at the mints for coinage to first pay th on 
iorage; that is to say, if he brings to the mint371¢ grains of ting 
silver, which is the amount that we have been putting in a sii. 
ver dollar for nearly sixty years, let him pay into the Treasury 
45 cents—the seigniorage—and then let him receive a leval-ten- 
der paper dollar or a coin dollar. 

By this plan we could secure to the Government the profit, 
and at the same time have the free and unlimited coinage 
silver at the ratio of 16to1. But if a still more conservat 
course is insisted upon, then the Government could 
amount of silver to be coined each month, as was provide 
the Bland-Allison bill. The Government could also require t 
offering silver at the mints to pay the seigniorage in 
or it could buy the bullion outright and coin the same, 
done under the Bland-Allison law. 

What I am contending for is the opening of the mint 
coinage of silver. Iam a bimetallist, and I want to see 1 
our silver used in making coin money for the people 
word, Mr. Speaker, I think that the true friends of si 
of bimetallism are not those who insist upon the unatt 
but are rather those who favor legislation which wi 
the Government against loss, and send forth to allo 
a steady flow of coined silver money, to be used in the 
ramifications of trade and commerce. I also think it 
a good idea to dispense with the use of paper curren 
denominations than $10, and let the whole volume of | 
denominations less than $10 be coined silver, silver cer‘ 
and gold. 

Mr. Speaker, what I would like to see is a thorough 
and readjustment of our whole financialsystem. I would b 
to see some vigorous financial reform inaugurated by th: 
Congress. I know it is a task of great difficulty, and t 
changes in our financial system tend to create distrust: 
the same time it doesseem to me that some changes are s 
rently necessary that the whole country ought to approve 
a revision as would simplify our confused and complex s) 
of finance. And right alone with this work of reform w: 
to have our mints opened to the coinage of silver; for | 
desirous, indeed, that we havea prudent expansion of ou 
volume sufficient to meet the business needs of our co 
am a firm believer in that divine declaration which says ' 
feast is made for laughter, and wine maketh merry, but 
answereth all things.” 

Mr. BELL of Texas. Mr.Speaker,I had not expected | 
an opportunity of addressing this body on the pending qu 
and would not have done so but for the fact that there 
tain points which have been frequently alluded to, but 
I think, have not been amplified and elucidated with that 
of care and detail which their importance justifies, and 
demands. 

The discussion has taken a very wide range, and the §| 
of the gentlemen who have addressed us have been both ins!" 
ive and entertaining; but it has seemed to me that the issucé 
upon which we are to vote have not, at all times, been «o''y 
stated, and perhaps not always thoroughly understood. | sh 
endeavor to restate the real issues. 

In 1873 the use of silver as a standard of values was (is 
tinued in the United States. In 1878, by a law known 8s the 
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Bland act, silver was made again a legal tender in payment of 
debts, and a certain quantity of it was required to be coined 


monthly. This law was repealed in 1890, and the act known as 
the Sherman law took its place. If the deplorable state of 
affairs, which we all recognize to exist, was brought about by 
this legislation, then, I think, it is the duty of every Congress- 
man and Senator to vote to remove every vestige of it from our 
statutes, regardless of party platforms and ante-election pledges. 

But if, on the other hand, the hard times which are upon us 
have been postponed by what is known as the silver legislation; 
and if there is a reasonable ground for believing that a return 


to prosperity can be brought about by a more extended use of | 


silver as a standard of values, then I take it to be the duty of 
every Congressman and Senator to assist in restoring it to the 
nosition which it formerly occupied in our monetary system. I 
wi 
stated. 

First, then, let ussee what was the cause of our present troubles. 
For several years prior to the fall of 1890 the whole civilized 
world was enjoying what appeared to be an unexampled degree 
of prosperity. Money could be obtained in almost unlimited 
quantities for all purposes, regardless of the prospects of its b% 
ing repaid. In our country this caused an unwarranted degree 
of inflation. Fields which should have remained in the pcsses- 
sion of the husbandman were divided into town lots; industrial 
enterprises of all kinds were capitalized for many times their 
cost, and at figures at which it was impossible that a reasonable 
return for the money invested could be realized. Speculation of 
all kinds was rife in the land; and the man was notonly wise, but 
extremely fortunate, who avoided being drawn irto the devastat- 
ing whirlpool. 

If these enterprises, wild and senseless as many of them were, 
had been conducted on home capital, the result would not have 
been so disastrous when the bubble burst, for it would only have 
eventuated in a change of the ownership of that capital. But 
much, if not most, of the means on which the se undertakings were 
conducted had been directlyand indirectly borrowed from the 
money centers of Europe. As long as the principal was notcalled 
in,and as long as the speculators could borrow money with which 
to pay interest on the principal, all went as merry as a marriage 
bell; and it seemed as if man had at least solved the problem of 
making a dollar without earning it. 

History repeats itself, and as all previo.s periods of abnormal 
inflation have been followed up by a corresponding period of 
liquidation and depression, so must the one I have been describ- 
ing. However, bad as was the overinvestmentof borrowed cap- 
ital in unproductive enterprises, still it may be that we would 
have safely passed the crisis if the same misfortune had notover- 
taken others upon whom we were compelled to rely for assist- 
Unfortunately, the people of all the other civilized na- 
tions of theearth had been and were recklessly treading the same 
paths, utterly oblivious of the fact that theday of reckoning and 
settlement was near at hand. 

In staid and sober England, where they had no inflated cur- 
rency to act as an unhealthy stimulus, the corporate c»pital 
brought into existence in 1889 was £189,000,000, as against £98.- 
(00,000 in 1887. The French had put millions into the Panama 
Canal and similar schemes on which no returns could be re- 


alized. 


ance. 


The Germans were straining every nerve to maintain their im- | 


menses army which yielded no revenue in return. 

Just at this time, while credit was expanded far beyond the 
danger limit, and when the people of the United States were in- 
debted to Europeans in an amount variously estimated at from 
two tosix billion dollars, the failures inthe Argentinesoccurred, 
and those who had loaned money in that Republic were unable 
tocall in their principal or interest. This caused lenders tolose 
confidence in thesecurity of their loans elsewhere, and alsocom- 
pelled many who could live on their interest when it was paid to 
call for the principal of the loans which they had made to others. 

The old and well-established banking house of Baring Brothers, 
Which was supposed to be one of the most reliable and safe insti- 
tutions inexistence, was closed. The Benk of England appeared 
tobe on the verge of bankruptcy. Consternation and fright 
wok posseSsion of financiers and business men. Deposits were 
Withdrawn; uncertainty prevailed; debts must be collected; se- 
—— must be realized upon, or disaster would become uni- 
versal, 

Under these circumstances, the eyes of the people of Europe 
Were turned upon the young republic. Our creditors demanded 
Payment of their debts; and such are the wonderful resources of 
eur country, and such the wonderful recuper.ative energies of 
our people, that we met their demands with a promptness which 
challenged the admiration and excited the envy of the world. 
lhe process of paying our debts and absorbing our securities, 
Which isthe principal means of paying them, has been continued 


consider these propositions in the order in which they are | 





~— — = i ai 
and still continues. But, just as the financial skies wer r 
ing and the dawning of a better day could be seen on t si- 
1ess horizon came the disastrous failures in Austr 

In th itsing le-standurd rold country, 1nsix weeks, Dan Sse 
capital exc led the aggregate capita of the banks 

| great Metropo is were compel ed to suspend, and the. + 
complete collapse in all business enterpris This would t 
have effected us in the least if it hid not ‘ tA trail 
had borrowed money in the markets where we still « so 
much, The holders of our securitie , WH \ ( 
of Australia, were compelled to sell whatever they « e 
upon; and the return of our securities cont \ 
ated speed, and so rapidly that we could not sorb t \ 
healthy manner. 
| With securities as with everything else, when the pply ex 
| ceeds the demand prices depreciate; and hence, there sa 
| great shrinkage in value. This caused some to mar! 
| holdings, and compelled others to do so. Overecapit 
terprises were unable to pay interest on their mortgages nd 
stocks. Insolvent banks failed; some solvent banks su 
| depositors withdrew their deposits, and the banks wer ! 
quently unable to extend the usual accommodations to th 
tomers, and the necessary result was stagnation in all kir of 
enterprises. Thisis the history of the financial trouble from 
which we are now suffering. 

My first proposition is, that our silver legislation h rt 
brought about our financial trouble nor contributed to it in 
support of this I wish to submit a few facts and figu is 
not been contended that we have, or have had, too mueh v. 
The complaint hus been that the trouble was occasions the 
fe of the quality of the money. There are several co , 
and perfect answers to this assertion. In Australia the e 
hid reverses, in comparison with which we have beer nd are, 
in the enjoyment of unbounded prosperity. Yet, in th oun- 
try, the gold circulation of full legal-tender quality is $25 
capita, and the silver circulation only $1.75 per capit , an | 
of that of a limited legal-tender quality. Now, I ask. if t] ear 
of our coming to a silver basis has caused all or any of the dis- 
trust which prevails in this country, what has been the cause of 
the trouble in Australia? 

Again, in Great Britain they are affected with the same paral- 
ysis of trade and the same stagnation in manufacturing - 
tries from which we are suffering. The papers tell us t n 
last Saturday in Wales alone there were 500,000 unemployed men. 
The suffering at Manchester and other manufacturing « 
in England is said to be without a parallel, and yet it is to ese 

i standard gold countries we are pointed as the ones upon 
ich we should model our financial system. 

it is said that the evil is not thatwe have a bad or depre- 

money but the fear thatit will become so. Then, I ask, 
when did this fear begin? The laws complained of, as has been 
stated, were enacted in 1878, and the bill was vetoed by the 
President, who predicted then, as those who entertain the same 
views have predicted ever since, that gold would leave the coun- 
try, and that we would soon be on silver basis: that our peo- 
ple would not invest, and that foreigners would not loan, w 
they would be liable to be paid in a depreciated unit of v es. 


By the report of the Director of the Mint, from which I read, I 
| find that in 1879, there was in this country, including what was 
in the Treasury, $245,741,837 in gold. ; 

‘his amount has been augmented since until on t 
July of the present year, it amounted to the 
and this is true, although for the fiscal year ending Jur 


he 


sum of &: 





the exports of gold exceeded the imports by the amount o 6,- 
000,000, and the balanee has been : cainst us since 1890, to the 
amount of $196,000,000. The reasons for this I have alre \X- 
plained. We have been paying our debts, absorbing our securi- 
ties; and, so far as I can see, it would bea good thing for us if 
nearly all the remaining gold coin was putto the sameuse. But 
it may be suid that now: that the tide has turned, the low 
metal will leave us. 

This statement might have frightened some persons a rt 
time ago; but, as I am informed by Mr. Preston, who is the pres- 
ent Director of the Mint, from the Ist to the middle of the present 
month the importation of gold has amounted to the enormous 
sum of $16,500,000; and the daily press infor s that it is still 


coming. If our silver legislation accounts for the shipment of 


gold to Europe from 18! to the Ist day of July, 1893, what ac- 
counts for the return of goid after the Istof Augustfor the same 
year, while the laws remxin unchanged? But we were no? only 


told that gold would leave us, but that silver would come to us, 
By the table from which I now read, and which I wish incor- 

| porated in the RECORD as part of my remarks, it appears that 
since 1878 we have exported the enormous sum of $126,000,000 
| more of silver than we have imported: while at the same time 
| our importations of gold have exceeded our exportations, and 
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our importations of gold have exceeded our importations of sil- | difference has been paid to us in gold, except for the yeur 
ver for the same time in the enormous sum of $221,000,000. when we imported less than three million dollars more of : 
than we exported. But why should we want to import 
Statement showing the imports and exports of gold and silver into and from the | If owing to a searcity of money in this country which 
United States by fiscal years from 1878 to 1893, inclusive. . 


have prevailed but for the increase of our silver circulati, 
had drawn from across the waters more gold, in what w; 
that have benelited us? 
Imports. | Exports. Imports. | Exports. In Europe, as elsewhere, the price of commodities is 
ia Lsscsanenanapasing —|_____ | by the volume of the circulating medium, and if we t 
$12,976,281 | $9,204,455 | $16,491, 099 $24,535,670 | those people their money, to that extent we decrease t! 
5, 624, 948 4, 587, 614 14, 671,052 | 20,409,827 | ity to buy, and thereby lower the price of the surplus pro: 
80, 758, 398 3,639,025 | 12,275,914 | 13,503,894 | our industrieswhich must find a market in foreign count: 


00,031,259} 21565,132 | 10,544,238 | 16,841,715 | | 
1 Sov'oee | s2ipur'aso | —'8'096'836 | Ja’ae9's99 | Would anyone contend that the satisfaction of havin 


17,734,149 | 11,600,888 | 10,755,242 | 20,219,445 | amount of gold than we have or need would compensut, 
oe = = + _ Sse = — deplorable result, As it was, instead of being com 
20 742319 | 42952191 | 17'850,307| 29,511,219 | tke their gold, which we did not need, we bought fr 
42,910,601 | 9, 701, 187 17, 260, 191 26,296,504 | things which we did need; thus affording them a mark 
> ag * oes: 246 oF one Sa0 5 710 782 in ture enabled them to buy from us. After all, the « 
13,097,146 | 17,350-193| 27'524.147| 36,069,602 | Mercial need of gold as applied to this country is in t 
18,516,112 | 86, 462, 880 56,208,000 oa.58, oa ment of = na lances. 9 other 
50, 162,879 | 50, 305,583 | 28, 764, 73 38, 800,562 | curreney, which are a full legal tender in all domesti: 
| 22,069,380 | 108,603,116 | 34,292,011 | 41, 100, 491 | tions, ome more convenient and more acceptable to o 
Total ceeeceeeee-| 522,831,031 | 507,589,423 | 301,145,371 | 427,320,431 | 5O long as their parity with gold is maintained by the 
_|ment. That we have sufficient gold to do this I thi 
shown. 

The remaining proposition which I desire to discus 
silver ought to be restored to its former condition as 
metal and placed on an exact equality at the mints o 

[In view of these facts, [ think the fear of this country being | try with gold. The justness of this has not been ques'i 
placed on a silver basis could not have frightened even timid | anyone, and the only pointat issue seems to be. Is it prix 
foreigners, who have been informed by our Eastern friends that | and if so, at what ratio? I shall endeavor to show 
we are on the eve of repudiation and the brink of ruin. Again, | practicable, and at the present and long-established r 
we are told that the amount of gold in this country is so small in | |. The contention of those who take an opposite viev 
comparison with the amount which we might have to redeem | free coinage of silver prevails, silver now in foreign « 
with it, that our ability to maintain a parity between gold and | would be shipped into the United States, coined into d: 
silver is questioned. changed for gold, and the gold shipped out of the cou 

Let usexamine this statement. In 1879 the stock of gold in this | this process repeated until we would have no gold ie‘t 
country was $245,741,837, and the money which this gold might | 4 very important matter, and a point that must be car 
be called upon to redeem was $805,779,704; that is, there were amined. 
three and one-third times as much money of other kinds as there The first thing to be considered is the supply of silve 
wos of gold. In 1893, although we had in the previous five years | use it is being put to. Manifestly, if an article is bein 
exported $196,000,000 more gold than we had imported, there was | any other country more advantageously than it could by 
in this country, in gold, $513,743,623; and the money which this | will remain there. | am informed by the Director of 
might be ealled upon to redeem was $1,506,537,470; that is, there | that outside of the United States there is practically 
was two and nine-tenths times as much money of other kinds as | lion silver in existence, and very little in the United sia! 
there was of gold. Is it possible that any man, who would have | besides that which is in her vaults; that nearly all th: 
trusted us at any other time, would be afraid of our money now? | except that which is owned by this Government, has 

Another matter of great importance to be considered in this | in the arts or coined into money. No considerable purt 
connection is that our courts have always held that a contract | whiclr is manufactured into the various articles for which s 
for the payment of gold dollars could be enforced, and that the | is used will be presented at our mints, because it wo 
debtor could be compeiled to pay in the coin of his contract. If | only be worth the number of dollars it would make; ») 
the European money-lender fears that he might get back aless | the owner would have to lose the additional value whi: 
valuable money than that which he loaned, all he would have to | ticle possesses, owing to the work that had been don 
do to make himself seeure on this score would be to take his note | How would it be, then, with the silver in use in other : 
payable in gold. This has been done in many cases. Most of | 28 coin? 
the industrial stocks and railroad and other bonds are payable | In this connection I wish to digress long enough 
in gold; and yet, as if to show the absurity of the statement | that supremely ridiculous expression which we he 
that any one fears that our money is not sufficiently stable, the | much—the 60-cent dollar. Why not refer tothe green! 
highest priced stocksand bondson the market are payable in cur- | lar as the 1-mill dollar, as that amount would cover tl 
rency. producing the bill. The truth is, that sinee the Gover 

Having, as I think, by a mere recital of these undisputed and | Maintains the parity between the dollars by redeeming ' 
well-authenticated facets and figures demonstrated the correct- | in the other, at the option of the holder, a gold dolla 
ness of the first proposition laid down, I will proceed to a con- just one silver dollar and no more, and the silver dollar 
sideration of the other—that is, that our silver legislation has | just one gold dollar and no less, and the greenback 
materially assisted in enabling us to weather the financial | bank-note dollar is worth just the same as either. 
storms. As stated before, no one claims that the volume of| Sut itis said that in the foreign markets the silver 
money is too great. In 1878 we had acirculation of $766,253,576, worth only about 60 cents, as that is the value of the m 
or $15.32 per capita. This amount was made up principally of | Then, according to the same reasoning, the greenback 
$346,881,016 United States notes, which have remained in circu- | worth in a foreign market nothing. The truth is th 
lation ever since, and of $324,514,284 national-bank notes. ver dollar and our greenback dollar are each worth, i! 

At the present time the volume of the national-bank notes | of the world, just 100 cents in gold. less the intereston th 
has been reduced to $172,683,850, while the silver and silver | while in transit to and from the United States, plus t 
certificates have supplied the vacuum occasioned by their retire- | transportation, and the same thing applies to the mone) 
ment, and, together with the increase in gold, has swelled the | other countries. 
circulation yp to $24.47 per capita. Does any man suppose that| Mr. BYNUM. Will the gentleman answer a questi 
if we had not added to our circulation we could have received | there? 
and absorbed the immense amount of securities which have| Mr. BELL of Texas. I will try to. 
been returned to us from Europe, meved our enormous crops, Mr. BYNUM. Why is it that the Mexican dollar does 
supplied our increased population with the necessary circula- | for the same amount in London as the United States do! 
ting medium, and continued to develop our resources during the | contains 6 cents more silver. 
past three years? Mr. BELLof Texas. I have justexplained that. It is 

But it has been siid that if we had not inflated our currency | you can send a silver dollar back here and get a gold di 
with silver more gold would have been shipped tous. My re- | it, and if you send it back all anybody would be out would © 
ply to this is, th.t the table from which hae read shows | interest on it for two weeks and the cost of getting th 
that each year since the resumption of specie payments, when | dollar over here and getting the gold dollar back. So we |! 
the international financial balances have been in our favor, the | remember that while there is in use in the world silver ¢o!" 
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The net imports of gold from August 1 to August 15, inclusive, was 
$16,250,000 
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enormous amount of $4,000,000,000, all of it is worth in the 
‘tries where it is coined, not its bullion value, but its coin 


tus then see where the silver which is to flood our coun- 
and drive away our gold is to come from. France has silver 
eoin of the value of $700,000,000. It is on an exact parity with 
it pays debts, serves as bank reserves, and in every other 

y is just as valuable as gold; and yet the ratio between gold 

| silver in France is 154 to 1, while the ratio in this country 
tol. Toexpress it in a different way: The equivalent of 

n American Collar in French coin contains 359.91 grains of sil- 


Would 


ver, while the American dollar contains 371.25 grains. 


any one be so silly as to think that French silver coin would | 


come to this country when the owner of it would lose 11 grains 
on each dollar’s worth, regardless of the loss from abrasion; and 
if it did, and the owner offered to have it recoined in our coun- 

would notsome one inform him that by returning it to France 

ld be utilized in payment of debts or in exchange for gold 
atu ratio of 154 to1, while here he could only exchange it at 
e ratio of 16 to 1? 


Exactly the same thing applies to all the nations of Europe | 
hich have any silver; the ratio being in each of them 154 to | 


hile in India, which has nearly one-fourth of the coined sil- 

in the world, the ratio is 15 to 1. 

clearly that wecan, without driving gold from ourcountry, main- 

tain the free coinage of silver at the present ratio of 16 to 1, as 

is Other people have a lower ratio, and there will be plenty 

of time for us to adopt a higher ratio than we now have when 
the other nations of the world change their coinage laws. 

Mr. Speaker, the benefits which would flow to the people of 

ited States from the free and unlimited coinage of silver, 


the } 
the evils which would result from its less extensive use as 
ney of the country, have been so fully explained by other 
tlemen on this floor that it is impossible for me to add any- 
x to what has been so well said. However, I deem it but 
proper to state that even if our views do not prevail, I do not 
indulge in the gloomy forebodings so often and so sorrowfully 
expressed by the gentlemen with whom I am associated on this 
measure. 


[tis not recommended by the President, or suggested by any 


i 


ne here, that we should destroy the silver dollar we have, or ! 


Monetary systems and approximate stocks of money in the aggregate and per capit 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Bureau of the Mint, A ugust 16, 1898. 


Mr, HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I desire before commencing my 
Prepared remarks on the subject under consideration to answer a 
question that was asked by the learned gentleman who preceded 
me, in which he stated this proposition: Why is a silver dollar 
an honest dollar? Itis because it has the broad seal of the Gov- 
ernment of this country that stamps it as honest; and without 
om seil itwould not be an honest dollar. Just here I will relate 
— incident that proves what a silver dollar or a certificate 


© greenback money. I had afriend who, about two months ago, 
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rhis, [ think, shows very 


Stock of 
gold. 


#604, 000, 000 [#538 
38, 000, 000 | 550, 000, 000 - 
} 800, 000, 000 | 650, 000, 000 
600, 000, 000 | 103, 000, 000 
65, 000, 000 ! 
93, 605, 000 
15, 000, 000 
2, 000, 000 | 
40, 000, 000 
40, 000, 000 
40, 000, 0U0 
25, 000, 000 | 
32, 000, 000 | 
250, 000, 000 
50, 000,000 |____. 
100, 000, GOO |___. 
100, 000, 000 }__. 
5, 000, 000 | 


3,582,605,000 |3,489,100,000 553, 600, 


at calls forasilver dollar is worth in Germany ascompared with | 


735 


take away from it its legal-tender character, Hence, there will 
be no contraction of vur currency. The trouble is, that while 
our population increases, and our business expands, our cir 
culating medium will remain stationary, except so far as it may 
be augmented by the importation of gold or t 
national-bank notes. I think I have shown that the former 
method of adding to our supply of the pre metal not 
promotive of the substantial welfare of the American people; and 
my fondest political hope is to see the day when it wi 

the power of any number of our private citi 

diminish, or in any way regulate the 
money. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not wish to be misunder 
Iam no enemy to banks or bankers. I ree 
as being just as legitimate and fully as ho 
any other secular calling. 
our incial di i gh 
bankers, I repudiate utterly. I belie 
which has been rendered, and which is beir lered, 
ness public by the bankers, many times at the jeopardy 
private means, the collapse in our land would have be 
plete. In their good work I bid them Godspeed. 

Mr. Speaker, 1 am not one of those who think that the { 
coinage of silver will prove a panacea for all, or much of, 
ills. I believe it would be the least beneficial of any of the e 
nomic measures to which the party of which I 
committed: but, because I regard it as a step in th 
tion, | shall cast my vote for every proposition 
lated to promote a return to the system found 
and which they lived and p 

l am aware that many others wish to exp! 
this absorbing question, and will t re bri 
In doing so, 1 desire to exp 
we may be guided by wisdom, as | am sure we 
by patriotism, in whatever course we may adopt 
action will turn back the tide of adversity, r 
restore credit, and cause the country o pride 
giant refreshed by slumber, to shake off her lethargy, 
proudly up at the head of the nations of the unive) 
plause. | 
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purchases that he had made. It was immediately discovered by 
the person to whom he offered the note that it called for five si 
ver dollars, and my friend was compelled to take the actual value 
of the silver asit was in Germany on that particular day. 

Mr. HEINER. The bullion value? 

Mr. HICKS. The bullion value: and on the same day he 
offered a five-dollar greenback note in payment for a purchase 
that he had made, and it was taken at its gold value. That is 
the difference, I take it, between silver money and the money 


that we call gold money, if you choose; and it would be foolish 


Olered a $5 note in Bremen, Germany, as payment for some ! and useless for this Government, in the face of all the nations 
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with whom we deal, to undertake to maintain the parity between | tions of the world to maintain both gold and silver as mo 


gold and silver, unless those nations with whom we do business 
will agree with us. 

Mr. Speaker, the question and the substitute under considera- 
tion is in no sense a question that appeals to party spirit or 
party prejudice, but one which concerns the business interests 
of the entire country —East, West, North, and South. Whether 
or not the so-called purchasing of silver has caused the present 
stagnation of trade and financial distress, reports of which reach 
us from all parts of the country, is directly chargeable to the 
Sherman law must necessarily enter more or less into the in- 
telligent discussion of the question, and of this one fact we may 
rest assured, thut no matter how much we may differ as to the 


causes of the present distress, the most of us agree that at least | 


a part of it is chargeable to the distrust and uneasiness caused 
by the purchasing of silver in the quantities that are directed 
by law. 

There are none of us but understand that what iscalled money 
is that which passes freely from hand to hand throughout the 
community in final discharge of debts and full payment for all 
commodities, and the most important function which it dis- 
charges is that of facilitating exchanges and of affording a 
ready means of establishing the comparative value of different 
commodities. Indeed, the idea of general value can not be fixed 
without the existence of money; and asa medium of exchange 
and mensure of value it acts as a standard in the regulation of 
contracts. Its three functions are, first, as a medium of ex- 
change; s@cond, as a measure by which the comparative values 
of exchange can be estimated; third, as the standard by which 
obligations are determined. 

Money must be a fixed and unchangeable measure, and must 
be so recognized by all countries which exchange commodities or 
enjoy commercial relations with each other; and any changing 
of its value, or debasement of it that causes a reduction of its 
value as a purchasing power, destroys public confidence and 
causes distrust. If the legal money is debased, he who has serv- 
ices to sell, or is the owner of property, can raise the price to suit 
the oceasion. But legal debts and legal money go side by side. 
These are well-established principles governing money and its 
uses upon which we all agree. 

By the Constitution of the United States Congress has power 
to coin money and regulate the value thereof. 
has full command over all the legal debts of the nation, and any 





Hence Congress | 


ubuse of this power, like the debasing of money, causes distrust. | 


This same power that can debase or enrich the legal tender of the 
country also has the power to increase or decrease all legal debts. 
From 1794 to 1873 there was no change in our silver dollar, except 


in 1837, when the ratio was reduced from 416 grains to 412+ grains. | 
In 1873, silver coinage not being provided for, its legal-tender | 


power was taken away. 
condition as full legal tender for all debts, except when other- 
wise stipulated in the contract. 

Mr. John A. Grier, of Pennsylvania, in his pamphlet—a little 


book written a few years ago, entitled ‘‘ Our Silver Coinage,” | 
in which he ably reviews the subject as an advocate of silver— | 
says the demonetization of silver in 1873-74 was a huge blunder, | 


and in the law restoring silver to its old place in 1878 the law 
of 1873, wherein gold is recognized as the unitof value, remained 
unchanged and was not repealed in that particular, therefore 
the restoring of silver creates a new unit of value; hence he 
ciaims that we have two units of value—the gold dollar and the 
silver dollar, And one of the principal reasons urged for the 
enactment of the law demonetizing silver by the gentleman who 
had charge of the measure in 1873-’74.[Mr. Hooper] was that 
the Government could get gold at that time 3 per cent cheaper 
than silver, and as we then had heavy coin obligations to meet 
it was wise to provide for the coinage of gold alone. 

This, we must remember, was at a time when our people had 
nearly forgotten that there was such a thing as gold and silver 
money, asit was then distinctively an age of paper money. So that 
from 1793 to 1873 we were under a double standard, and from 
1873 to 1878 we were under a single or gold standard, and the law 
of 1878 distinctly states that the gold dollar shall be the unit of 
value. 

Mr. Grier argues with great clearness and force for the con- 
tinusxnce of silver coin as money, and, indeed, the overwhelming 


sentiment of the,entire country is, we believe, to-day for the use 


In 1878 it was restored to its former | 
sideration and an honest and conscientious vote, for t 


| would cause greater distrust, greater depression in bus! 





a parity with each other. 

The Lamesa up of large quantities of bar silver in th 
of the Treasury can not impress any one asa proper mes 
its enactment into law was one of those peculiar comp 
that at times have to be resorted to, to bring extremes t. 
or to prevent, as was the case at that time, the enact 
what was claimed to be a worse measure. 

This part of the law, i.e¢., the purchasing clause, havi 
so much adverse comment and distrust, it is now soug! 
peal, first, by those who deem the legislation unwise: - 
those who think it responsible for our money strin 
third, by those who believe that gold alone should be . 
ard of money; and those who favor silver legislation h 
as a substitute a measure providing for free and unlimi 
age. Neither of these measures, it is claimed, seek t 
silver as a legal-tender money. 

The one law, however, contemplates a stoppage, ten 
of the coinage of silver, except possibly the coinage 
have on hand. The others claim in their measure, t 
free-coinage measure, that those who urge the rep 
Sherman act are in the wrong, and that our present 
disturbances are not chargeable to this, but to some ot 
(which other cause they fail to give us), but contend t! 
liberal measure of coinage and treatment of silver is d 
instead of the present law; and this new measure will, 
at once restore confidence and cure us of all our prese) 

One gentleman [Mr. GOLDZIER] in his address ag 
free coinage of silver upon the floor of this House 
country to a sick patient, and says: ‘‘ We,” meaning | 
cratic party, of course, ‘‘are the doctors,” and as s 
he as one of them, prescribe a remedy. I fear, Mr 
if the remedy proposed by the gentleman, to wit, th: 
the Sherman law, depended on the Democratic party, 
would die before the doctors could agree. 

The fact is, Mr. Speaker, the Democratic party can 
minister the proper medicine to this distressed count 
reasons, first, they have not properly diagnosed the c 
they do not have the proper medicine in store; and t 
are hopelessly disagreed as to the remedy neede 
against their school of medicine to administer the on 
that can restore suspended animation to the great bo 
of this country that now exists; but, sirs, call in the ot 
the old tried and reliable Republican doctors, and in 
time you will see such a change in the appearance of th 
will astonish you. Why, the very presence of the old 
old familiar family physician, will at once act as a st 
as a restorer, without applying a remedy. [Applaus 

The-question of what is the proper thing to do is! 
us for action. Patriotism demands in this crisis its c 


of 


terests of the whole country, as we understand it, a! 
himself must answer to his constituency if he is ir 
final judgment. The agricultural community and 
business interests of the country, including the n 
interests, and especially the latter, are at a stands 
viduals and parties are divided as to which is the 
do; and there are many of us who believe that i! 
measure would add one cent addition»! to the value o 
of wheat, or any additional value to farming lands, or 
any way relieve the present distress that pervades 
country, we would cheerfully vote for it, and no one 
more willing to vote for such a measure than mysel! 
Yet, after careful consideration and a patient and ‘ 
well as considerate hearing of all that has been urg' 
gentlemen who have advocated the free coinage of silv 
free to say that, although open to conviction and «1 
learn and do the right, | have been unable to come to 
sion that will favor the measure offered by Mr. BLAN 
the limited coinage that has been tried as an experim 
the enactment of the Sherman law has brought about + 
distrust and financial distress as is claimed, by the sim: 
of reasoning we must conclude that free and unlimited ' 


? 


| greater financial distress, with its attendant consequen 


The President of the United States has chosen to sa) 


| gress that the so-called Sherman law is responsible for ‘ 


of silver as a part of our currency; but by reason of the cheapness | 


of silver the difficulty of maintaining it on a parity with gold 


presents itself, especially so in our dealings with foreign nations | 


who do business only on a gold basis, and to do this, it is con- 


tended, a new ratio must be established, and there must be no | 


compulsion upon the Government to purchase it for the purpose 
of creating a market for the owners and producers of silver. 
But even a new ratiowith a constantly changing market will not 
cure the evil so long as we stand, almost alone, among the na- 


ent condition of affairs. With this position assumed 
President—and we all accord to him honesty and sinc 
purpose—a great many of the distinguished gentlemen | 
floor of the House have taken issue, and in the excelle 
learned discussion of the subject as given to the House 
days since by Gen. GROSVENOR, of Ohio, that distinguishe 
tleman said, in language that was unmistakable and to my !)""" 
unanswerable, that the Sherman law had very little to do“ 


| the present condition of affairs. . 
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Indeed, it was but asubterfuge and a scapegoat, so to speak, on 
hich those who have the di. ection of affairs choose to place our 


\ 


sent depressed condition, and the real cause of the difficulty 


p! . a : : cas 
was the disposition on the part of the Presidentand his edvisers 
to tamper with the well-known protection policy [applause] that 


has been the distinguishing feature of the Government of this 
great country for the past thirty years, and under which it has 
so wonderfully progressed, and that by the attack that is in- 
tended to be mede upon this policy, which has done so much to 
make this the g-eatest country on the face of the earth, the 
manufacturing interests of the country have become alarmed, 
and the fear of their business being ruined and the product of 
their manufactures being depreciited in value, has compelled 
them to suspend work and discharge their labor, and the smoke 
of the stacks that was so welcome during the year 1892, and the 
music of the spindles and looms, the hum of which meant work 
for the laborer and means of support to his family and happiness 
and contentment everywhere, is now heard no more, and instead 
from allour manufacturing districts comes up the complzint that 
the wheels of industry have stopped. And in all these idleness 
reigns supreme. 

In the city af Altoona, where I reside, in the month of August, 
1892, the Pennsylvania Railro'd Comp any paid to its employés 
about $460,000, and in the month of August, 1893, they paid about 
$160,000. 

A MEMBER. For wages? 

Mr. HICKS. For wages. In the month of September, 1892, 
the sume corporation paid out $498,000, within $2,000 of half a 
million: while for the month of September of this year, the es- 
timate they have upon their pay roll is about $140,000; and in 
the city of Johnstown the Cimbria Iron Compiny has been com- 
yelled to suspend from 7,000 to 10,000 of its employés. 

What has caused this depression in business? The President 
has said it isthe Sherman law; but, sir, it is the threat of the 
Democratic party, and the belief of the business and manufac- 
turing people of the country that they intend to interfere with 
the protective policy that for somany years has done so much to 
build up the manufacturing interests of our country, and which 
protective policy has been fostered by the great Republican 
party. [Applause. ] 

Andin thisconnection, Mr. Sp&aker, I desire to haye the Clerk 
read an extract from the New York Press, which very vividly 
portrays the condition of the country in 1892 and the condition 
of the country at its present time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DARE DEMOCRATS DENY IT? 

One year ago the prosperity of this nation was at high-water mark. Eight- 
een hundred and ninety-two was the banner year of American industrial 
progess. During the twelve months ending at midnight on the 3ist day of 
last December the American people produced more and consumed more than 
inany yearof their history. Our foreign trade broke all records by its mag- 
nitude. The volume of our industrial production and our exchange of prod- 
ucts among ourselves went far beyond all precedent. We produced a mil- 
lion tons more of pig iron than in 1891, and 2,000,000 tons more than Great 
Britain. We produced 200,000 tons of steel rails more than in the preceding 
year. We consumed 59,000,000 pounds more wool than in 1891. 

Capital and labor were alike fully and profitably employed. The factory 
wheels revolved unceasingly. Wages were higher than ever before. Confi- 
dence was universal. Credit was freely extended. The integrity of the 
currency was assured. There were fewer commercial failures than in any 
year since 1882, The creation of wealth for the nation and competence for 
the toiler went on apace under the shield of America’s second Declaration 
of Independence, the McKinley law. 

Until the Bourbons and the Socialists elected Grover Cleveland there was 
every a ct that the same conditions would prevail during 1893. The 
capital of the nation, the executive ability of its leaders of industry, the en- 
terprise of its merchants, and the skill of its trained workers were at the 
highest point on November 8, when the Democratic party triumphed on a 
platform that declared war on every American interest. . 

With the election of Cleveland manufacturers and merchants began to trim 
their sails in anticipation of the coming storm. With the inauguration of 
( leveland the storm burst. Contidence vanished. Credit fied. Capital hid 
itself. Securitiesin which a large proportionof the country’s wealth was in- 
vested rapidly dwindled in value till the loss to the people exceeded #1,000,- 
000,000. Bank after bank went to the wall. The liabilities of commercial 
failures for the first six months of the year were more than double those of 
the corresponding period of 1892. Menaced by revolution, American indus- 


tries ceased to expand and began to retrograde. Production has fallen and | 


wages have fallen withit. Every plate-glass factory in the country has shut 
down. The great iron mines of the Northwest have suspended operations. 
Blast-furnace fires are being banked. Trade balances are against us Tex- 
tile mills are everywhere closing, or restricting their product. The prices of 
wool and wheat have sunk to a ruinous figure. The farmer suffers with the 
merchant and the manufacturer. Tens of thousands of American working- 
_ who last year were busy and prosperous are idle and facing destitution 
day. 

The Press asserts explicitly and directly that the prevailing conditions of 
disaster have been brought about by the threat of Democratic free trade. 
It asserts that the loss of the people through the depreciation of securities, 
the paralysis of credit, and the stagnation of industries would not have taken 
es had Benjamin Harrison been elected instead of GroverCleveland. The 

ress challenges Democratic newspapers to deny this statement. Is there 
one Democratic organ that dares to assert that the disaster which has come 


upon the countmy since March 4 would have occurred if the Republican | 


party had continued to control the Government? 

Mr. HICKS. In all that is said by the New York Press, in 
the article just read and in the discussion of this question by the 
many distinguished gentlemen on the floor of this House—in 
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| the Democrati¢ party against the tariff of 1842, the 
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nothing that has been seid has an explanation been made that 
denies the stitement asserted therein. 

And tothose of us wh) enn remember what has frequently 
been referred to by some gentlemen on the other side as to the 
good old Democratic days before the war, we beg to remind the 
gentiemen th:t about the sime condition of affairs existed from 
1855 to 1860 under Democratic administration that exists te 


day: and the me-sage of President James Buchanin to the Con- 
gress assembled in 1856, in describing the condition of the coun 
try .t that time, used lengusge very similar to that which wes 


used by the present President of the United Stites in his recent 
mess’ ve to this Congress. 
Indeed, one of the most flagrunt 
by the Democratic party that led to the condition of air 
ferred to by President Buchanan was the act of George M. D 
lvs of Pennsylvania, when he in opposition to t*e interests ef his 
Stite, and in violation of the p'edges of his p rty, cast his vote 
as Vice-President of this country, ynd asthe represent:tive of 


»> + 


' : ’ 

actsof beir i of p iblie trust 
+ 

re 


reby bringing 
about its repeal, and the sufferings and distress that culminated 
from [856 to 1860 were directly chargeable to the report of that 
mesure. 





The student of history who will take the prins to ex»mine 
will discover that when this country was workiny under policy 
of protection inste’d of a policy of tariff for revenue only it was 

| in a far more prosperous condition. The Democratic purty has 


always been, at least for the pist thirty yevrs, the possemi 
party of this great nation, and, as a Republican, I point with 
pride to the success and prosperity of the country during the 
days of Republican administration, and am willing at any time 
to have its policy contrasted, by any fair-minded person, with 
the policy of the Democratic party (if it has a policy 

Mr. Speaker, many of us well remember the so-called good old 

Democratic days of L856 to 1860, of low wages, scarcitv of work, 
and greater scarcity of money. The old rag-paper currency of 
State banks, dishonored and worthless, and the distress and suf- 
fering then existing, especially in the winter of 1857, was with- 
out parallél, before or since, especially in the iron districts of 
Pennsylvania, excepting, possibly, the present time. The great 
Cambria Iron Works, of Johnstown, with its army of from 7,000 
to 10,000 workers, is almost at a standstill. 
The miners of coal and manufacturers of coke on the Alle 
ghanies have nothing to do; the great repair and machine shops 
| of the Pennsylvania Railroad at Altoona are working only about 
one-third of the time, and instead of the pay roll for the month 
of August reaching the munificent sum of $450,000 (almost half 
a million), as it did in August, 1892, it did not reach half that 
amount; and it will be far less in September. 

Is this the change that was desired and urged by the Demo- 
cratic party? It is, sir, an additional and most convincing argu- 
ment ugainst the principles enunciated in their deluding plat- 
form. Itis at variance with the best interests of, and is directly 
antagonistic to, the prosperity of the laboring man, as well as 
the manufacturer. Wheat was then,as now, ata very low price; 
but with no labor and no means of earning money, little does it 
matter how cheap are the necessiries of life. 

Those good old Democratic days may well be boasted of, except 
to those who know the sad experience of those daysand the misery 
and destitution then existing; and may God forbid that the work- 
ing people of Pennsylvania, yea, of the whole country, may ever 
again see such a winter as the winter of the ‘‘ good old Democratic 
days” of the winter of 1857. 

Since the election the people have stopped to think, and are 
| examining what was promised them by the Democratic party in 
order to induce them to make a change, and they have discov- 
ered that that party itself, which promised so much for the public 
good, is hopelessly divided, except in their desire for public office, 
and that to-day, instead of unanimously working for the best in- 
terests of the country, they are upon the floor of this House charg- 
ing each other with bad faith; and you have the piteous spectacle 
of the President and the acknowledged leader of his party point- 
ing out one line of policy, while many of its most distinguished 
leaders in the Senate and on the floor of this House take issue 
with him and say that if that line of policy is followed as he rec- 
ommends it will be most ruinous and work far greater injury to 
the country than any other measure he might possibly suggest. 

The fact is, Mr. Speaker, if this Congress would by resolution 
to-day declare that the protection policy which was fostered by 
the great Republican party should continue untouched, and 
would then adjourn without any action whatever upon the Sher- 
man law, confidence would be at once restored, and the busy hum 
| of the hives of industry would be heard again from ocean to 
ocean, and from North to South, and happiness and content- 
ment would again reign supreme in the homes of our people. 
| This hopeless division of the Democratic party on the finan- 
| cial question of to-day proves the incapacity of that party todi- 
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rect the affairs of this great country, and demonstrates the fact | 
that by the promise of too much they have succeeded in getting 
into power. What has happened since that time and is now per- 
vading the entire country needs no further reference on my part, 
as it is too well known to even require repetition. 

Nations, like individuals, must be honest, and the Democratic 
party, by reason of its dishonesty as a party and its failure to 
redeem its promises, has sown the seeds of distrust from which 
we now suller, 

Its hopeless division already referred to on the financial ques- 


tion proves its inability to keep its pledges and contracts to the | 


people. They were made to be broken, and we say here, Mr. | 


Speaker, without feir of successful contradiction, that another 
mutter which has not yet been referred to by any gentleman on 
the floor of this House has also tended largely to create distrust 
in the minds of the people of the ability of the present Admin- 
istration to properly conduct the business of the country; and 
that, sir, is the disposition manifested to violate the contracts 


which have been entered into on the part of the Government | 
| ing to control the affairs of this great nation. 


with the men who saved this country from eternal ruin. 
The country loves its old soldiers and they want their contracts 


with them honestly observed. I speak, sir, with due regard for | 
what I am about to say when I assert that Mr. Cleveland has not, | 


either by his own personal acts or by the acts of the gentlemen 
whom he has called into his counsels,in any way proven himgelf 
or themselves to be friendly to the Union veterans of the coun- 
try, and they have shown no disposition, either by word or act, 
to live up to the contracts of the Government to care for the old 
soldier and his family when old age and disease should overtake 
him. 

Indeed, Mr. Speaker, it is to the disgrace of this great nation 


that we find a condition of affairs existing such as never before | 


existed in this country, nor has its like existed in any other 
country. Claims against the Government upon a solemn con- 
tract, proven in due form of law, considered by a proper court 
after careful and patient hearing, and a judgment entered in 
each case, and the money justly due and owing, partly paid on 
account of said judgment, have, by the act of one man, beenen- 


tirely overturned, and judgment reversed without a hearing | 


and without notice, until after the decree of reversal was entered 
against the plaintiff in the case. 

The present Secretary of the Interior has, by the stroke of his 
pen, decided that the solemn judgment entered by legal and 
proper authority and in accordance with law, in thousands of 
pension cases, by his honored predecessors, was entered, as he now 
declares, withoutauthority of law, and he has reversed decrees for 
the payment of pensions that were granted in the manner indi- 
cated, and pensions have been stopped, and pensioners have been 
notified by thousands that they must again go through the forms 


prescribed by law and present again their claims before an un- | 


friendly court, acting as judge and jury, to prove themselves en- 
titled to the small pittance which the Government had already 
granted them upon cases heard and adjudicated. 


Such a wholesale overturning of precedents was never before 
heard of, and the Union veteran who has had his pension stopped 


is held up before the community in which he resides as a fraud, 


impostor, perjurer, and cheat; and he is humiliated before his | 
neighbors, and made to feel as though he hasactedan unworthy | 


part in securing for himself that which was his right; and thus 
in his old age the Government he faithfully served has turned 
its back upon him and has attempted to disgrace him. This vio- 
lation of contract upon the part of the present Administration 
has been felt all over this land, and, in my humble judgment, it 
has had as much to do with sowing the seeds of distrust as any 
other act either omitted or committed by the present Adminis- 
tration. 

I appeal to the gallant soldiers of the Confederacy who sit upon 


the other side of this House, and with whom the boys in Hue at | 
Appomattox divided rations and broke the bread of eternal fel- | 
lowship and brotherhood, and as one of that army who wore the | 


blue who helped to make it?possible for these soldiers of the 
Confederacy to occupy the distinguished positions they now 
hold in the halls of Congress, and the many other places of honor 
and preferment in the giftof this great and generous people, 


and in the name of these thousands of men who have been de- | 
nied this small pittance by the Government, and who have been | 


held up as targets for public condemnation, I ask for fair play 
and just ice. 

It has never beef in the heart of the Union soldier, and I chal- 
lenge proof of it, to gloat over thedefeat of our Southern brothers; 
but, trusting to their honor, we have aided so far as we could 
in restoring to you, my soldier friends on the other side, the 
right of the ballot; and by the exercise of that right, which grew 
out of our confidence and generosity, we ask you to see that fair 
play and honest dealing shall be given to the thousands of now 
old and infirm men who suffered in saving this country, the bene- 
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fit of which you reap, which is represented in this most so 
obligation of the Government—the pension roll—that the S 
tary of the Interior is now trying to make dishonorable 

In doing this [ say it is but reasonxble and just, Mr. S 


| to expect that the gallant men who wore the gray will 


ber the debt of gratitude which is due the Union vet 


| debt which they in common with every other citizen of the | 
| and their prospering section as well as every other section 
| country, owes to the old blue soldier, now in the days of 1 


and yellow leaf of old age. 

As these pensions have been stopped in many homes 
this nation, the grocer has failed to receive his due, 
turn would fail to meet his obligation, and thus it has « 
from hamlet to town and from town to village and from , 
to county seat and from county seat to the cities and th: 
centers of trade until every artery of the great financi 
of the nation has responded to this outrage. This is on 
many causes that have led the people to believe that thei 
ests are not safe in the hands of the men who are now 


Mr. Speaker, I desire briefly to refer to another matte 
causing much anxiety and concern to the business int 
the country; that is, sir, the declaration in the platfor 
Democratic party favoring the repeal of the tux upon State 
this is a threat and menace to our present system of nation 
rency, the system now in use by this Government, and 
barring the cheap silver dollar, is pronounced to be the be 
devised by man, and while it may be improved and stren 
any serious changes made in it must work and cause ser 
| aster and confusion, and the threat as promulgated by t 
ocratic party is already bearing evil fruit and has aided 1 
the present prevailing distrust. 

During the protective Administration of President H 
the business of this country so prospered as to warrant 
crease of 26,000 new business concerns. But notwithst 





this unprecedented increase of our mercantile instituti 

failures during the last year of Mr. Harrison’s Administ 
| were 335 less than the last year of President Clevelan 

Administration, and the total amount involved in such |! 
was less by $9,786,000. 

Immediately after the electiom of President Cleveland i 
came the speedy contraction of business already referred 1 
preparation was at once made, and sails were taken in b 
ness men ana manufacturers to be prepared for unknown i! 
ing dangers, and the amounts involved in commercial! f 
increased over 200 per cent in six months, comparing th 
months of 1893 with the first months of 1892. From all | 
this country to-day we hear of idle men, most of whom ar 
ious and willing and ready to work, and no work to do. 
York buta day or two ago a riot was imminent, and unl 
thing speedily be done the cry will soon come from all : 
of this great nation, ‘‘ Give us bread.” 

Says a distinguished authority and writer in the N¢ 
Tribune: 

Financial distress and ruin must always follow the change f 





business with poor money to good money; hence, no nation 
adopt a depreciated currency, and in the end the use of a depr« 
based currency will inevitably result in disasterto any nation t 
it, and so far as history discloses no nation has ever yet changed 
preciated currency to a sound one whose people have not suffere 

This was primarily the cause of the panic in 1873, : 
friends in the South can well take this picture home wit! 
and they can cite to you the fearful struggle that the) 
to rebuild their beautiful country since the ravages of 
from the effect of their worthless money. Yet notwith 
this lesson we are face to face with a currency (our sil\ 
| age) that is not what it pretends or claims to be, but i 
| real value than a dollar. 

This fact causes distrust, which means and is soon 
by disaster. Yet notwithstanding these undeniable fact 
cause us to realize our present condition, we are asked 
gentlemen who are urging the enactment of the meus 
posed by Mr. Bland to agree to the free and unlimited « 
of these same debased and dishonest dollars. 

Mr. Speaker, if the Sherman act has one good feature 
another, it is the limit fixed in its purchasing clause in W 
the Government is permitted to purchase a certain amo 
silver. And, as we have already been informed by the 
| dent, this is in a great measure the cause of our present 
turbed financial condition. If we do not choose to vote | 
| repeal, we must vote for the substitute presented by the ; 
'man from Missouri, which will continue the coinage o! 
same dollars for anyone who wants them, without stint or 
And herein a great wrong has been done to the Republic 
this body; we are not permitted to suggest a remedy, but 
| choose between the two propositions submitted by the DV 
| eratic party. 


> 
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Surely to vote for free coinage at this crisis would 
ike, and, if to purchase silver in a limited an 
ed the present distress (and the President says it 
lmost total stagnation of business, what will be the 
e, in the face of this condition, declare for free and 

coinage?’ Public confidence has become impai 

ns supreme, every owner of money places it in 

keeps it there: curren cy is sold as a commodi 
» of premium—and ail this is caused, so we 
iclers, by this purchasing of silve 
country comes the demand fron 
rom business men, fo 1e 
1 they will have reli 

» the requests and a 

cal knowledge to be l , 

e we to be led by men of ni ence and 

; of knowledge of the real uation except their 
vnd | 

iy with one experiment tl hi: yroven a failure 

ther on the same line a ‘cer +, and th 
our part to aid in restoring public contiden 
tion than we now are? 

‘and what has been urge 
dvyoc ina¢ hat is batter than the law we 
The gentleman from Pe nnsylva@mia Mr. SIBLE)Y 
advocated free j ce upon the floor of this House fai 

ite in what way enactment of that measure would 


shall we, in disregard th quests of practi 


the value of farm products, or increase the value of a day’ 
r, or start again in operation a rle manufacturing estab- 
ment or branch of in lustry. The same gentleman claims to 
esent the farmers of Pennsylvania, and in their name de- 
mands the continuance of the coinage of these debased and dis- 
honest dollars. 
take issue with the gentleman right here,and assert th 
» is one principle above anothe1 it the farmers of Pe 
nia are noted for, it is their honesty, integrity, and their 
fin a sound currency; and they will authorize no man, here 


ewhere, to urge for them the coinage of a dollar that is in- | 


nsically worth but little more than 50 cents. The farmers of 
nsylvania do not believe in fiat money. ‘‘ Thou shalt not 
steal,”’says thegentleman. Is he not violating his own command 
when he robs the people by coining dishonest dollars to enrich 
the owners of silver mines’ He further says, in advocacy of free 
coinage, that when silver goes up in price, wheat follows it, and 


when it goes down, wheat likewise goes down. Is not the gen- | 
tleman by his own argument proving that such an unstable arti- | 
cle as silver is not a fit standard upon which to measure values? | 


Th erefore, in the absence of facts and in the face of the result 
a well-tried experience, will not the theories of free coinage 
1 us to eater disaster and more extended financial distress 
we are now suffering from? And must we in answer to the 
ions and pouty ns of men of wisdom and experience turn a 
ear and listen to and act with theo ‘ists only? Does not or 
est nicenie dictate the immediate repeal of a law or that ae 
law that is supposed to contribute in any way to our present 
‘ess, and by this action restore, or at least assist to restore, 
conlidence? 
this being done, it would be wisdom for us to then stop and 
ive time for thought and further examination of the subject 
hat is so potent for weal or woe to the country atlarge. Would 
t be best for our friends who are so clamorous for the free 
ige of silver to await the result indicated, and for the gen- 
il good step aside from selfish and personal ends and personal 
upbuilding? 
respectfully contend, Mr. Speaker, that the repeal of the 
sing clause of the Sherman act does not impair the use of 
nor the value of silver asa money metal. The two great parties 
of this country alike promise the pe ople that they favor bimetal- 
lism. Asal Repul lican, sir, I say without fear of contradiction, 
that it is to the pride and c redit of that great party that they 
ate ays adhered to the promises made in their party plat 
, and many wise and wholesome laws attest the truth of my 
statements; and from the birth of the party in 1856 down to the 
present time it has always stood for a free ballot, fair elections 
® protection policy, and an honest currency. 
And are we not bound to keep faith and maintain silver on a 
arity witlegold as per present ratio or standard, and doing that 
which honesty and fair-dealing demands must be done? In the 
m: intenance of this double standard our Populist friends can also 
lin line with us, and the only manner in which they and the 
cil ver advocates generally are restrained, is in seaman ding the 
purchase of the precious metal by the Government. 
P, ‘atriotism demands that some sacrifice shall be made; and 


while the great iron, coal, cotton, and other manufacturing in- 


dustries of the country generally are either stopped or largely 
affected by this depression, is it more than fair, or is it asking | 
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oppressed and tax-ridden people, and attempted to add to its un- 
enviable record by placing Federal bayonets around the voting 
places w here freemen are expected to exercise unrestraine d 
ana untrammeled the right of franchise. 

The De smocratic party is not responsible for the Sherman silver 
law, and we are opposed to it, as we always have been. -Even the 
Republicans themselves, smarting under the sanguinary defeat 
which but lately overtook them, and in fear of future chastise- 
ment for their political transgressions, assert that they are anx- 


as to the motives which prompted them in fastening upon the 
country the ridiculous and ruinous policy emanating ‘from their 
uct of 1890 and its attending evils. Mr. SHERMAN, who gave 
his nime to this measure, in his remarks in the Senate on the 
Sth instant, in excuse of the passage of this act, used the follow- 
ing language: 

I do not myself wish to enter into a political debate, but there is one fact 
I must impress upon my friend from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEEs}], and that is 
that the passage of the act to which he has referred was caused by the im- 
minent danger of the two Houses of Congress agreeing tothe free coinage of 
silver. 


Mr. TELLER, another distinguished Republican Senator, re- 
plying to Mr. SHERMAN on the same day, said: 

I want to refer to the very subject mentioned by the Senator from Mis- 
souri |Mr. VEST], who has just taken his seat; that is, to the statement 
made by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] that the Sherman law was 
yassed to save the country from a free-coinage act. The Senator from Ohio 
Pr. SHERMAN] Was the chairman of the conference committee which 
framed that act, and on the floor of the Senate. when he made the report, he 
stated in the most emphatic manner that the House of Representatives had 
determined in a very positive way that no free-coinage bill could pass that 
body 

Mr. President, I say here now, with all due deference to the honorable 
Senator, and trying to keepasclosely within the rules of Senatorial decency 
and courtesy as the circumstances will admit, that that statement is an af- 
terthought. The records will not support it. The matter was brought here 
iri that shape for the reason that it was supposed it would quiet the agita- 
tion and would maintain intact in the Northwest the Republican column 
of states. We were toldin plain, unmistakable language that this might 
be a sop to our people, which would save us and save our political organ- 
ization in that great section of the country, and that we could get nothing 
better 


Icare not, Mr. Speaker, whether the Sherman silver law was 
enacted to avoid the passage of an act providing for free coinage 
silver, as claimed by the Senator fr om Ohio, or whether it was 
placed on the statute books as a ‘‘ sop” to the people of the West 
and to induce them to vote the Republican ticket, as averred by 
the Senator from Colorado; but this we do know, as is known of 
all men, that the Sherman law and other laws enacted bys Re- 
publican Congresses have carried ruin and disaster to the com- 
mercial interests of the country, and brought poverty and distress 
to our people; and at the door of the Republican party the re- 
sponsibility and the blame must rest. 

[ do not understand that any Democratic member of this 
House favors the continuation of the Sherman act as the law of 
the land, and I do understand that we all favor its repeal. 

The differences which exist among us relate solely to the 
questions: First, shall there be unconditional repeal of this law, 
or shall we provide at the same time for further coinage of sil- 
ver? And, second, if silver is to be continued as one of the 
money metals, at what ratio shall it be coined? 

That a most serious condition of affairs existed in thiscountry 
was admitted in all quarters; financial depression, uncertainty, 
and uneasiness prevailed everywhere; ruin and disaster con- 
fronted the business interests of the country. The Executive 
gave heed to the demand which came up from all quarters, and 
exercised the prerogative vested in him by the Constitution to 
convene in special session the Congress of the United States ‘‘ on 
extraordinary occasions.” The representatives of the people 
have assembled; the eyes of the people are upon them; they are 
expected to enact such laws as will restore confidence, and to 
repeal or amend the laws enacted by Republican Congresses, and 
to which must be attributed the present deplorable condition of 
affairs existing throughout the country. 

We are called upon to meet the situation for which the Demo- 
cratic party is not responsible, and one which affects the whole 
people. I trust, Mr. Speaker, that in dealing with it we may be 
able to rise above party, and that in this hour of emergency 
we may be more of p: vtriots than partisans, and in a conservative 
spirit unite in a common effort to relieve our common country 
of the unfortuate conditions now surrounding us. 

The President, in a message bold and fearless, and couched in 
language characteristic of the man and of his every public utter- 
ance and expression, has recommended the repeal of the Sher- 
man silver law—and there the message stops. He does not, as is 
claimed by many gentlemen, declare in favor of the uncondi- 
tional repeal of the law in question. Gentlemen infer and argue 
that he favors unconditional repeal. Afteracureful reading and 
study of the President's message, I believe that it is unfair to 
him toassume that he would veto any measure which might pass 


| Congress relating to the subject under discussion except 


measure as that introduced by the gentleman from West 
ginia [Mr. WILSON]. 
In the face of a platform which fl: itfootedly and unqu: 


| commits his party to the use of both gold and silver us } ;' 


and upon which he was elected: in the face of the langun 
ployed by him in his letter of acceptance of the Den 


| nomination, it is far fairer to the President to presume 
| is ready to carry out the p'edges his party has made to th 
ious to be rid of their own production, although they differ widely | 


ple, and that he would not interpose the ve'o power t» » 
the people’s representatives from pl’cing among the law 
land a conservative and reasonab!e measure which would f 


| to the country the money necessary in the transaction 





business of the people. 

Mr. Spesker, Grover Cleveland is not the mn to remii: 
upon any public question in respect to which h2 h’s forn 
opinion. The peopleo’ this country admire him most for his 
tion to the right as he sees it, his fearlessness in the disc! 
duty, and his boldness of expression upon public questions 
again assert thatit is unfair to the President to assume in: 
that he would veto an act providing for the free coinage o| 
ata safe and reasonab’e ratio. 

But, Mr. Speaker, while I am a Democrat and a purtisa 
have as strong a disposition as any other Democrat to s 
sustain, and uphold a Democratic Executive, I must say { 
self, in all frankness, that I will vote upon this questi 
deem to be right, and in accordance with the best inter: 
the people, as I understand them. I will carry out the p 
my party has made to the country; I will keep faith w 
people who have elected me, regardless of future results. 

I have before voted for the free coin: age of silver; I h 
good faith told the people of our district that I favored t} 
of both metals as money; they have elected me underst 
my position upon this question, and I will not now lay m 
open to the charge of treachery and deceit, or that I ha 
cured their suffrages by false pretenses. I have seen no. 
to change my opinion upon the question at issue, but, on th 
trary, the present scarcity of money convinces me mo 
clusively than ever before that any law which will retard 
crease in volume of currency would have a mostinjurious « 
and to pass it would be bad policy in the extreme. 

The bill introduced by the gentleman from West Virgin 
Tr the further coinage of silver—the only means now pro 
by law for an increase ‘of the money of the country; and 
judgment there should be substituted for it some safe a1 
servative measure to insure to the people an increase in th 
circulating medium, commensurate with the increase in | 
tion and the requirements of increased business, — 
trade. It may be that some of us feel embarrassed : 
pered in our action here by the rule which has oth aud 
confining the vote to certain ratios, and toa single othe: 
tion, but we must meet the situation as it is presented a1 
in accordance with our conscientious convictions. 

The Wilson bill, so called, provides for the repeal of so 
of the act approved July 14, 1890 (the Sherman act), as « 
the Secretary of the Treasury Sto purchase from time to t 
silver bullion to the aggregate amount of 4,500,000 ounces, or s0 
much thereof as may be offered in each month, at the market 
price thereof, not exceeding $1 for 371.25 grains of pure silver, 
and to issue in payment for such purchase Treasury notes of 
the United States,” but, curiously enough, leaves intact that 
portion of the act of July 14, 1890, which ‘declares it to be 
established policy of the United States to maintain the two 
metals on a parity with each other upon the present legal ratio, 
or such ratio as may be provided by law.” 

In other words, it is proposed to repeal the only law in exi 
ence which authorizes the coin: age of silver, and leave as a par rt 
of the statute, after they have amended it, the provision whi 
commits our Government to the maintenance of both god and 
silver on a parity with each other. 

Gentlemen demand immediate action upon the bill tor peal 
the Sherman law and inveigh against delay. Mr. Speaker, ths 
demand loses its force when we remenber that this Ho “e has 
already fixed a date when we take a vote upon every amendment 
and a final vote upon this bill. Gentlemen say they are ime 
alists, and yet they notify us that they will vote against every 
amendment looking towards free coinage of silver. Und 
rule adopted we can without delay repe yal the Sherman law, 
at the same time provide for further and free coinage of 
Why not, then, provide for repeal and for silver coinage 
and the samb time ? 

It does seem to me that if gentlemen are sincere 1! 
claim that they are bimetallists. they will unite with us ind 
ing a blow which will both rid the people of an ee 
dangerous law and relieve the country by providing for 
coin: ge of silver. Both can be done at one and the 5ime 


rh 
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————e 


Why not then vote to accomplish both desirable ends? I see no 
rood reason for a different policy. 

Mr. Speaker, I will not impugn the motivesof any gentleman, 
but Coal the attention of the House and of the country to the 
fact that the bittle against silver has never been an open war- 
fare, and that every attack made upon the white metal, since it 
was by fraud and collusion demonetized in 1873, has been a 
govert aussiult, concealed under a pretense of friendship for its 
coinage; and we to-day find Representatives upon this fioor, who 
in one breath declare they favor the preservation of both metals 
on a parity with each other, and in the next they declare them- 
selves in re:diness to vote for the repeal of the only statute in 
force Which authorizes the coinageof silver. They are ready to 
strike down silver and stop its coinage, and at the same time in- 
sist that they favor bimetallism. Deplorable indeed is the con- 
dition of the money of the Constitution and of the people when 
itis left to the tender mercies of such uncertain friendship. 

The question of free coinage of silver is not a new one for con- 
sideration by the people of my State, or of the district which | 
represent. The question has been discussed before our people 
in the past and will be discussed and considered in the future. 
The Democrats of West Virginia have time and again in their 
State, Congressional, District, and County platforms declared 
for free coinage, and Democrats have been united upon that 
question. Our tate and lamented Senator Kenna, one of the 
ablest and most eloquent men our State has ever produced, as 
far back a8 May 16, 1879, when he represented upon this floor 
the people for whom I now speak, in discussing the subject now 
under consideration expressed himself in the following vigor- 
ous and eloquent language: 

Mr. Speaker, I have no desire to discuss this particularamendment. I am 
and have always been in favor of every honest proposition to supply to the 
people of this vast country the currency which their business and welfare 
demand. I desire, however, to take advantage of this brief opportunity to 
state in a general Way the reasons which actuate mein giving to the pend 
ing bill my hearty support. An epitome of the financial legislation enacted 


py the Republicar party in the last sixteen years presents a singular and | 


aheartless chapter of financial wrong. 

| 1862 the bond system was inaugurated. In 1863 the national-bank sys- 
tem was adopted. By the lezis!ation of that period the greenbacks were 
issued, The public debt, under the burdens of war, grew to over two billions. 
Of this immense sum three-fourths were represented by 5-20 bonds. payable 
incurrency. In 1869 and 1870 the acts were passed which changed the na 
of this immense debt and declared every dollar of it payable in coin 
silver was demonetized, and thus this debt was made payable in gold alone. 
In 1875 the resumption act was passed, and the work of destruction has been 
going on With relentless vigor. 

Sir, itis due to the truth of history to say that these measures exempt- 
ing the bonds from taxation, creating national banks, declaring currency 
bonds payable in coin, striking down silver and forcing the resumption of 
specie payments without regard to the consequent forced contraction of the 


measures, matured and adopted by the Republican parity in the face and in 
spite of the opposition of the Democratic vote in Congress. Thus, in 186g, 


the country had gold, siiver, and greenbacks in which to pay its great debt, | 


though the greenbacks themselves were eventually redeemable. 

But the payment of the 5-20 bonds in greenbacks according to the contract 
would have saved tothe taxpayers of this country the interest on fifteen hun 
dred millions of their debt, which they are now paying on the bonds issued 
in funding the five-twenties, and this, sir, without any violation on their 
part of a contract as binding on the bondholderasonthem. It can not be 
objected that this would have been excessive inflation, for the process could 
have been regulated by thedemandsof business. Toputatrestthisrighteous 


agitation by the people to pay these bonds in currency, as agreed in the | 
start, John Sherman, Secretary of the Treasury, has announced to the coun- | 
try that the last dollar of that class of bonds has been taken up and de- 


stroyed, and another bond, bearing interest,exempt from taxation, and pay- 
able in coin, issued in its stead! And all this has been done under pretense 
of lessening the burden of the people! 

The act of 1873 demonetizing silver was in further pursuance of that Re- 
pecan policy which in effect struck down the means of payment in the 
ands ofthe people and enhanced their obligations in the hands of their 
holders. Ido not agree exactly with the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Ewing] 
in the statement that no man could be found who could be shown to be 
directly or indirectly the author of that act. 
that while the act was pending and under consideration the question was 


asked by Mr. Merriam,of New York, whether it had been submitted to the | 


then Secretary of the Treasury, and Mr. Hooper, of Massachusetts, a Repub- 
lican, having the bill in charge, answered that it had been submitted to that 
Republican official, and he not only approved, but strongly urged its pas- 
Sage. I believe, therefore, and avow here thatthe striking downof silver was 
4matured policy of the Republican party to which—the evidences are abun- 
dant all around—they stoutly and persistently adhere. 

Noman can measure. the damage to the business, the property, and the 
labor of this country which this mischievous system inflicted. Why, sir, it 


, be truly said that the resumption act of 1875 was at the bottom of the 


Street of the course of action to be adopted in Washington under the past 
Republican financial fule. I have briefiy run over these prime facts in the 

istory of the financial legislation ofthe lastsixteenyears. The veto, which 
stands in the way of free elections, fair and impartial juries, and the in- 
‘tenable right of a free people to vote untrammeled by bayonets and by 
ullets, stands ready to confront this bill. It was exercised to defeat the 
Silver bill of the last Congress. ’ 

But these issues can not die. When the Democracy goesto the people de- 
manding free elections, fair juries, the banishment of troops from the polls, 
= the restoration of an honest financial policy to the masses of this coun- 
Ty, the rally will be great and the triumph grand. I am in favor of this bill 


out itrepresents one of these great issues; I am in favor of this bill be- 


ove bullion to present it to the mints to have it coined free and returned 


in coin for general use. 


ire | 
In 1873 | 


| der. 


The record of that period shows | 


nancial panic of 1873. Coming events cast their shadows before, and two | 
years in advance isa short period of time for information to reach Wall | 


liv: t restores to the people one of the means for the payment of their ob- | 
' gations, which was accepted as such by the holders of the obligations when | 
*y were created; I am in favor of this bill because it allows ee holder of | 
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Our product of silver is from thirty t rt 


in cirei 


1is bill because i 


Wilt therefore put that amount ! 
vaults. Iam in favor oft will incre scurt 
ountry, contribute to the relief of its people, and vindicate, at lea 
extent, the right of 6 masses to hold even the md in h 
l ybligation of his voluntary contract 

[t will not do for gentlemen to tell us that 
and circumstances have so changed since these eloquent words 
were uttered by our dead representative that 
our past action and wipe out the record left be 
battle which was foaght by Kenna and the other friends of 
people with whom he was associated is i nd the 
sume warfare will until le of thi intry shall 
have accorded to them what they need and what they desire, 
what they demand and will have in the end—an honest dollar 
sufficient in volume to meet their necessities - nd conditions. 

Many of the prominent and leading spirits of the 
have given expression to their views respecting the demoneti- 
zation of silver, and the use of silveras: money metal. The great 
Kentuckian, Hon. John G. Carlisle, then a Representative in 
this body, in a speech delivered upon this floor as f 
1878, expressed himself upon this subject in lingu: 
quent, and logical. He said: 

I know that the world's s 


ordly estate e sacred 


times, condit 


we must reverse 


hind us he same 


the 


go on the peo} 


> } ; 
Rep 11C 


back as 


ee strong , elo- 


ock of the precious metals is none too la ind 
I see no reason to apprehend that it will ever become so. Mankind ) 
fortunate, indeed,ifthe annual production of gold andsilver coin s 
pace with the annual increase of population, cop merce, and indus 
cording to my views of the subject the conspiracy whi been 
formed here and in Europe to destroy, by legislation and otherwise. from 
three-sevenths to one-half of the metallic money of the world is the most 
gigantic crime of this or any other age 

The consummation of such a scheme would ultimately entail more misery 
upon the human race than all the wars, pestilences, and famines that ever 
occurred in the history of the world. The absolute and instantaneous de- 
struction of half the eatire movable property of the world, including houses, 
ships, rail and all other appliances for ca:ry on comme! vhile 
it would be felt more sensibly at the moment, would not produ hing 
like the prolonged distress and disorganization of society that must inevit- 
ably result from the permanent annihilation of the metallic money in the 
world. 


| keep 
ry Ac- 


h seems tol 


oad 


Sir, the conspiracy to which Mr. Carlisle referred is still in 
existence, and the conspirators have never turned from their 


| original purpose; and the reasons now existing why they should 


be thwarted are even stronger than they were in 1878. 
It is agreed by all candid persons, whether they advocite a 
single or a double standard, that the gold supply is innde uate 


and insufficient to furnish to the world a basis for values ond for 


| a circulating medium; and yet it is suggested that the only way 
| to secure for our people a double standard is ubsolutely to wipe 


out the use of silver in so far as its coinage in our mints is con- 


1 ea » 
currency, destruction of values, and suffering of the people, were Republican | cerned. 


As well, Mr. Speaker, can you expect the patient to recover 
to whom the physician daily administers doses of poison, or the 
pig in the pen to grow fat if his food is kep: from him, as to sup- 
pose that silver coinage can be secured by the uncondition:«l re- 
neal of the Shermanlaw. To adoptasingle gold standard places 
the gold of the world on the block to be sold to the highest bid- 
When we bid highest we will have the gold until next 
sale day, when some other country offers more for it, and then it 
yoes to the purchaser and away from us. 

The gold then would first be owned by one country and then 
by another, and would constantly increase in value, driving down 
continually the prices of all productions and of all commodities, 


| making larger the debts of the debtor class, and increasing the 


business and purses of the ‘‘Shylocks” of the country. It is 
neither desirable, feasible, nor practicable {ora single gold stand- 
ard to be adopted for the whole world. 

We are told that silver can not be maintained at a parity with 
gold without an agreement among the nations of the exrih as to 
the ratioat which it is to be coined—without an intermonetary 
conference. 

Mr. Spenker, I do not suppose there is an intelligent citizen of 
the Republic, except such as are the owners of dollars which 
would be valuable in proportion as the dollars in the world would 
be scarce, and whose selfish interests would prompt them to op- 


| pose an increase of circulation from any source, who wou!d not 


favor an intermonetary conference; and everyone of our citi- 
zens knows that time and again our country has proposed and 
sought withoutavail such aconference, and that we now have no 
assurance that such a conference will ever be held, held 
that it will be prolific of results. 

The emergency upon us is one that can not be satisfied with 
eloquent and theoretical appeals in ‘behalf of intermonetary con- 
ferences which may nevercome. Thedangerisimminent, and it 
is our duty to meet the situation asit is presented—now, not 
next year or at some other uncertain period in the future. The 
business interests of the country are starving for want of a 
medium with which to carry on enterprises for the development 
of the richest land on the face of the earth; our workingmen are 
in want because they can not find employment for their labor; 


or li 


' our agriculturists can not find sale for the products of their farms. 
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Let us authorize the holders of silver bullion, as we do those 
who own gold, to coin it into dollars and place them in circula- 
tion and relieve the distresses of the people by giving employ- 
ment and comfort to the unemployed and destitute and a market 
for the products of the farm and of manufacture. 

It will not answer their expectations or necessities, or fulfill 
the promises we have made, for us to tell the business man 
whose enterprises are paralyzed because he can not obtain 
money; the laboring man whose family is in want because he 
can not secure employment; or the farmer who can not meet his 
obligations for want of a market for his product, that they must 
wait for an intermonetary conference, dependent upon the 
whime of the rulers of the other countries of the globe. 

Mr. Speaker, the people have not asked us for stone, but for 
bread, and they should have itnmow. The people are not afraid 
of the Government or of any money—gold, silver, or paper—to 
which the Government's faith is pledged. The time has not 
been for a century, and it will never inthe future occur, thatour 
pearte, and those of the whole world, will not rely upon and 
1ave faith in any money of any kind which our proud Govern- 
ment miy agree to make good for its face value. 

Mistakes may be made in providing ratios and securities for 
money coined, but the faith and credit of the American people 
will always be regarded and respected. The people have not 
taken their money out of the banks and have not made banks of 
their stockings because they feared the stability of the Govern- 
ment or of its money, but because they were afraid of the banks, 
some of which were so recently engaged in a scheme to force the 
Government to issue bonds, so that they could speculate in the 
bonds. I repeat it, the people have not been afraid of the money 
in circulation, but of the banks; hence the “‘runs” made upon 
banks and attending results. 

The argument is made that we can not maintain silver ata 
parity with gold because there has been an increase and over- 
production of silver. Mr. Speaker, there has not been an over- 
production of silver. Thereportof the Director of the Mint for 
1892 shows that 50,000,000 ounces were produced in the United 
States in 1889, 54,000,000 in 1890, 58,330,000 in 1891, and im 1892 
58,000,000, The same authority says the whole world produced, 
in 188), 125,420,000 0unces; in 1890, 133,212,600; in 1891, 144,426,200, 
and in 1892, 151,061,800. It is estimated that 27 per cent of the 
silver is used in the arts, which would to that extent reduce the 
quantum which can be used for the coinage of silver and ab- 
sorbed in the commerce and the trafiic of the world. 

The increase in the population, wealth, and trade of the world 
has been and will continue to be much larger in proportion than 
the increase in silver production, and it is idle to claim that there 
has been or will be in the future an overproduction. If, sir, all 
the silver of the world should be ‘“‘dumped” into the United 
States alone, it would not more than meet the increased demand 
for money incident to increased population, wealth, and business 
requirements, and would prove a blessing rather than a curse 
to our population if coined at a reasonable and safe ratio. 

Sir, the French Republic, with its 39,000,000 of people, who 
have but recently paid so heavy a tribute to the German Empire, 
is able to maintain at a parity with gold $700,000,000 of silver 
coin, and yet we are told that proud America, with her beund- 
less area and matchless resources and 65,000,000 of population, 
will commit a mistake if her lawmakers provide for any increase 
in our $600,000,600 of silver coin. There is neither reason nor 
logic in such contention. 

Sir, it is an inexorable rule of finance and reason that the 
prices of products, whether of the farm or of the workshops, 
are high or low in proportion as money is scarce or plentiful. 
The protectionist has undertaken by means ofa protective tariff 
to control the prices of products of manufactories, but the peo- 
ple of this country need more money and it will not do to cut off 
their supply. 

A p per recently prepared by Mr. Preston, Acting Directorof 
the Mint, shows that the gold stock is distributed among the 
principal countries as follows: 

United States, $604,000,060: Great Britain, 9550,000,000; France, 8800,000,000; 
Germany, $600,000,000; Russia, $250,000,000. 

The silver stock of thesesame countries is given asfollows: United States, 
8615.000,000; Great Britain, $100,000,000; Prance, $700,000,000; Germany, #211,- 
000,000; Russia, 860,600,000. . 

he per a circulation of gold is: United States, $9.01; United King- 
dom, #14.47; France, $20.52; Gormany, $12.12; and Russia,@.21. The per ca 
ita ot all classes of money is: France, $40.58; Cuba, $31.00; Netherlands, 828. ; 
Australia, $26.75; Belgftam, $25.53; United States, $4.34; United Kingdom, 
@18.42; Russia, $7.14, and Germany, 318.64. 

Thus we see that France has more of gold than any other of 
these countries; more of silver, and a larger per capita circula- 
tion than any other of the countries ‘named; and there are no 
happier or more prosperous people ‘than ‘the French. These 
figures, sir, spesk in unanswerable argument in favor of in- 
creased circulation; in favor of free coinage of silver. 

We are told that England controls ‘the money markets:of ‘the 


world, and that we must needs enlist her concurrence 
sistance before we adopt any financial policy; and this ¢ 
made most persistently by gentlemen who but so recently ch 
those of my political faith with ‘taping after hateful 
ways and English methods,” when we insisted that the 
should be stricken down which have crippled American 1 
have driven the American flag from every sea. 

Our Republican brethren have even charged us with | 
in the spirit and patriotism which animated our 
Bunker Hint, Valley Forge, and Yorktown, when we hay 
to point to the commercial prosperity of England, r 
from its lack of restrictions upon trade. They have : 
**for America and American institutions” as against t 
but when they come to adopt a financial policy for the A 
people they cringe before the British lion and on bend 
ask his advice, permission,and concurrence. We inv 
spirit of consistency, thatit may find an abiding plac 
public acts of our friends in the Republican party, t 
has so long been a stranger. 

Sir, the American people are patriotic enough, and 
enough, and can afford to selectfor themselves a financi 
which the necessities of the hour invite and demand, 
and will maintain and support it, without dictation { 
other power on the face of the earth. 

We find engaged in the controversy now going on | 
site and extreme elements. On the one side is the 
king,” who is personally and pecuniarily interested in 
coinage of the white metal of his own production, at 
ratio as possible, whereby the value of his product is i 
and his profits made larger. 

On the other side we find arrayed the gentlemen who 
nated as ‘‘gold bugs”—the men who have money w! 
know will be increased in value in proportion us mone: 
and hard to procure. They understand as well as we th 
dollars are scarce dollars are high,and that when do 
high they will purchase and pay for more of labor, s\ 
brawn, more of farm products, more of anything, more « 
thing than when dollars are plentiful and chéap. 

Mr. Speaker, there isa middle stand to take, a cons 
position to occupy upon this question as well as upon all ot! 
There are other classes whose interests must be consid 
all legislation, and these other classes make up the greut 
of our population; there is another subject to be consider 
the mere question of furnishing to the people a circulati 
ficient in volume to meet the requirements of business anc 
We must establish our financial structure upon a fixed, fai 
equitable basis, having in view at all times the rights an 
interest of all our citizens. 

To the silver producer we say, “ Wemust meet the co! 
which are now presented and not those confronting our 
twenty years ago, when your silver at a ratio of 16 to | \ 
parity with gold. Your silver has depreciated in vi! 
unfriendly legislation and increased production, and it 
to the people to allow you now to take 60 cents’ worth of 
bullion and have a dollar manufactured from it, wh: 
Government would give you 40 cents in each dollar, wit 
sideration, at the present value of your silver bullion. 

‘This would, most certainly, be unfair to the taxpay: 
country, already burdened beyond measure, under 
which taxes the necessities of our people and not their | 
You must furnish tothe Government silver of the valu 
mately of $1 for each $1 coined, if you expect the Go 
to make dollars out of your product.” 

To the *“‘ money kings” we will say, “We are not h 
senting your interests exclusively. We will protect y 
rights and property, but we will not by legislation m 
hoarded wealth more valuable. We will furnish to the 
sufficient money, and will protect them as far as we can : 
your avarice and unreasonable demands.” 

The question with me, then, to be considered is, at wh 
should silver be coined? It is claimed that financial ley! 
is an experiment; a leap in the dark. Be this as it maj 
only now act in accordance with our experience in the | 
the best lights before us. When a tax is levied upon su) 
taxation, we can estimate very closely the revenue w! 
be derived, but when we come to enact legislution re! 
the finances of the country, we can not find a safe, certs! 
trary, and defined rule to govern us. 

I have given to this subject all the thought and investi 
of which J am-capable, and have.evolved from this study ' 
two principles, ‘to my mind incontrovertible, viz: Our ¢ 
must have an increased circulation; and, second, there 
be in or behind every dollar a dollar of intrinsic val 
1873, when silver was demonetized, the quantum of si 
certdined by the ratio of 16 to 1, was‘on a parity with anc ' 
in value to the gold dollar. Because of intervening 2! 
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1893. 


friendly legislation and increased production silver has becom: 
greatly depreciated, so that now the bullion value of silver in : 


silver dollar is estimated to be worth but about 60 cents. 
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While I favor free coinage of silver, I must take into consid- | 


eration its reduced value, the surrounding circumstances and 
conditions. This I have done, with the result that I am led to 
favor free coinage ata ratio of 20 to1, which, I believe, in the | 


light of the past experience of the country, will place in or be- 
hind every silver dollar a dollarofintrinsic value. I[funfriendly 
legislation has increased its value, legislation friendly and of a 
permanent nature will inerease 
not enhance its value so as to make it feasible, proper, or fair to 
go back to the ratio of 16 to 1. To this extent, at least, silver 
and gold have parted company. 

It has been stated by the gentleman from Tennessee [ Mr. PAT- 
TERSON | that to increase the ratio to 20 to 1 would increase the 
value of bullion in a silver dollar to 81 cents. Js it not fair to 
estimate and assume that if we fix and keep the ratio at 20 to l 
that the value of silver in adollar would increase so that it would 
be of the value of $1 in gold? I think it but a fair presumption. 
Tam free to admit that [ believe it would be more desirable to 
have free coinage at a ratio of 16 to 1 than to discontinue en- 
tirely the coinage of silver, and I would vote for free coinage of 
silver at that ratio in preference to a measure to absolutely de- 
monetize silver; but I think it will be admitted that if silver 
coinage is now preserved it will be at an increased ratio. All 
indications and circumstances surrounding us point in that di- 
rection, 

Mr. Speaker, I can not see any good reason why the silver coin 
now in existence would have to be recoined if there was achange 
ofr The laws of Congress promise for the Government that 
all silver coin shall be protected and made good, and it is ade- 
quate and all-sufficient that the silver now coined has the pledg« 
of the Republic behind it, and that pledge will make it good as 
it now is held to be and considered good. 

Entertaining these views, I will vote for 
viding for free coinage at a ratio of 20 tol; and while I favyoran 
amendment looking to the free coinage of silver, yet I am also 
opposed to the Shermanlaw, which I deem to be injurious in its 


LO, 


operation to the whole of our people, not excepting the silver 
producer himself. If all amendments proposed are voted down, 
and [! am driven to vote on the naked question of the repeal of 


the purchasing clause of the Sherman law, I will vote “ aye,” 
because we thereby carry out one of our pledges, and will with 


the amendment pro- 


its value, but can not and will | 





discouragement, trust to the future for legislation providing for | 


free coinuge of silver. If I can not here and now procure free 
coinige, I will not therefore vote to preserve as the law of the 
land a statute inf:mous in character and operation, and which all 
parties and classes unite in condemning. 

Sir, [am not one of those who believe the Sherman law to be 
responsible for all the ills which have come upon us. We have 
among our people what some designate as ‘‘ lack of confidence,” 
and for this ‘‘laek of confidence” the Republican press and poli- 
ticians are in a large measure responsible. 

Sir, the smoke of battle had hardly cleared away from the 
battle fields of last year’s election until the Republican press 
and politicians, for political purposes, began to prophesy ruin 
and disaster to the country and her institutions because of Dem- 
Ocratic success, and every Republican, high and low, from their 
defeated and soured candidate for President to the cross-roads 
politician, united in a common effort to breed uneasiness and 
distrust among the people, and their continued * calamity howl- 
ing” has had much to do with creating “‘lack of confidence” 
among the people, many of whom have been influenced in their 
action by these prognostications of evil. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, it should not be forgotten that 
the balance of trade was against us until quite recently. We 
bought more than we sold, which sentout of the country more of 
money than was brought back to us, which naturally reduced the 
volume of our currency and affected our commercial interests. 

We have had a system of tariff taxation which has paralyzed 
our trade and crippled the industries of the country beyond 
measure; and last, but not least, let me, in the language of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PATTERSON], used in a speech 
delivered at Gallatin, Tenn., on July 28, 1891, attribute a part, at 
least, of the present deplorable condition— 
to the demonetization of silver, whereby the owners of accumulated 
Wealth in this country, as well as in England, the greatest of commercial 
nations, have been enabled to realize at the expense of the people the differ- 
ence between the value of gold and silver. 

While the Sherman law has hastened the end and is in part 
blamable, the present situation is not the result of one, but of 
many laws enacted by Republican Congresses, and the natural 
culmination of a vicious system of taxation and finance. Many 
things have combined to bring about the 
affairs. 

It is claimed that all amendments to the ‘Wilson bill ” will be 








vote l I t there y Me Ln eon l ! 1 
S! ns ‘law, insofarasthis House is co ‘ ( 
it is sresult isachieved, it: st be acco 
pro} tion for unconditional repeal secures practically t 
affirmative vote of the Rep can members of thi 
yet the Republican party | vid in i latform t 

The A Ln ) 11 vor l 
the Re im part 1a t 1s ge nd silver as st ra 
mor uch restrictions to I ! y fALION OF Vaitn I 
the two metals, so that the } \ | ver of the ‘ 
whether of el ro or pape : i j i 

If the Wilson bill passes this Hous ithout amendment, Re 
publican votes will pass it, and the Re) ican pal will again 
go on record as the friend of the money pows . l 
to such legislation as will benetit the gre it Mass oO 

Mr. Speaker, let us keep faith with the peop et ‘ 
conform to the promises we have made to thos ho el | 
us; let us furnish to the ti monk flicien 
transaction of business in this, the hour of the ec sn 
let us tear down the wall of protection which has ypled ou 
trade and retarded our prosperity, which has made | ces O1 
paupers of our people; let us wipe from the statute books the 
last vestige of eve ry Law W hie 1stands as a menac 
‘ule and the right of the people to control their own ek 
let us conform to Demoeratic pledges 1 platforms 
fearlessly and speedily do the work for which we hay en co 
missioned, and then will each of us deserve and re th 
grateful thanks of those towhom we are responsible for our | 
lic acts, and we will have that satisfaction which comes to th« 
who have been responsive to every demand of duty and faithful 
to every trust. 

Mr. DENSON. Mr. Speaker, under the constitutional au- 
thority conferred upon the President, he has called Congress to 


| gether in extraordinary session. 


The reasons that moved the President to this act, are set forth 


in his proclamation, as follows: 





Whereas the distrust and apprehension concerning the financial situation 
which prevade all business circles have already caused great | and dam 
age to our people, and threaten to cripple our merchants, stop the wheels 
of manufacture, bring distress and privation to our farmers, and withhold 


and 


from < kingmen the wage of lat 

Whereas the present perilous condition is largely the result of af 
policy which the Executive branch of the Government ‘inds embodted in 
wise iaws which mtist be executed until repealed by Congress 


In the opening of his message the President characterizes the 


ir W or 


inal 





condition now hanging over the country as ‘‘an alarming and 
extraordinary business situation, involving the welfare and 
| prosperity of all our people.” 

Proceeding, he says: 

Numerous moneyed institutions have suspended because abundant assets 
were not immediately available to meet the demands of frightened depos 
itors. Surviving corporations and individuais are content to keep in hand 
the money they are usually anxious to loan, and those engag l itimate 
business are surprised to find that the securities that they fer for loans, 


present condition of | 





though heretofore satisfactory, are no longer accepted \ supposed to 
be fixed are fast Vecoming conjectural, and loss and failure have invaded 


every branch of business 

The President then says: 

I believe these things are principally chargeable to Congressi 
lation touching the purchase and coinage silver by t 
ment. 





legis- 


ynal 
»] ’ rern- 


of he Grenerai 


He then states that such legislation is embodied in the law 
July 14, 1890, and which is known as the Sherman law. 

The message contains the following language: 

Suddenly financial distrust and fear have sprung 


The that t 


f 
Ul 


up on every sice 


President further says re purchase of 4,500,000 


ounces per month of silver was regarded by those interested in 
silver production “‘as a certain guaranty of its increase in price,” 
but this has been a failure, and such disappointment ‘‘has led to 


renewed and persistent effort in the direction of free silve: 
coinage.” 

The President states in his message that the de« 
of the United States ‘‘ to maintain two metals on a parity with 
each other upon the present legal ratio or such ratio as may be 
provided by law,” so controls the action of the Secretary of the 


Treasury as to prevent his exercising the discretion nominally 


ared policy 











vested in him, to redeem said Treasury notes issued under the 
Sherman law in gold or silver, *' if by such action the parity be- 
tween gold and silver may be disturbed.” 

Manifestly— 

Says the President— 
a refusal by the Secretary to pay these Treasury not in gold demanded 
would necessarily result in their redit and depreciation as obligations 
payable only in silver, and wouid destroy the parity between the two met 
by establishing a discrimination in favor of ¢ 

I have quoted thus freely from the message, because nt 
from the conclusions of the President that the Sherman law is 
the source from which springs the financial distress and busi- 
ness paralysis that now seizes the energies and enterprises of all 
our people. I have given the President's reasons for coneluding 








44 


the Sherman law is the Pandora box of our depression and stag- 
nation. 
Is he borne out by the facts in the case? 


and stability in our financial affairs simply in the repeal of the 
yurchasing clause of the Sherman law. 
idea that he fails to suggest any other remedy or point out any 
other legislation. His panacea is unconditional repeal of the 
Sherman law. 

The Sherman law undoubtedly declares for bimetallism, and 


the President so admits in his message, when he states the en- | 


actment of the Sherman law, ‘‘ may be considered a truce after 
a long struggle between the advocates of free-silver coinage and 
those intending to be more conservative.” 

Here were two parties that took part in enacting the Sherman 
law, the advocates of free coinage, and the bimetallist, that 
favored the use of silver but opposed a free coinage. 

The free-coinage party certainly looked forward to the use of 
silver as money for final redemption under the Sherman law, and 
the President states a fact in his message showing it. He says: 

Undoubtedly the monthly purchases by the Government of 4,500,000 
ounces of silver, enforced under that statute, were regarded by those inter- 
ested in silver production as a certain guaranty of its increase. 

No one knows better than the President that for silver to be 
deprived of its most valuable and extensive use, to wit, coinage 
into money, and used as such on a parity with gold in settling 
all governmental transactions would depress its price more than 
another single cause. I have made this argument to show that 
bimetallism was the intent of the Sherman law, and was so con- 
sidered ‘‘as a truce” reaching to that end by both the opposing 
parties that enacted the law. 

I state that any execution of the Sherman law that ignores 
silver as a fund or money for redemption of the Treasury notes 
issued under said law for silver bullion, and fails to make an effort 
to use silver as such, asa palpable and flagrant violation of the let- 
ter, spirit, and intent of the law, and a total disregard of the will 
of the people expressed in the law enacted by their representative. 

I will more fully discuss this point in a subsequent part of my 
speech. 

mY mention this fact here to show that the bare judgment of 
the President, that the mere refusal to redeem said silver cer- 
tificatesor Treasury notes in gold when demanded by the holder, 
is at war with the letter, spirit, and intent of the law itself, and 
contrary to theeffect of the oe the French Government 
to-day, that redeems her obligations in silver at her option, re- 
gardless of the demand of the holder. There has never been a 
trinl of such redemption by the Harrison or Cleveland Adminis- 
tration. 

Congress did not believe the Sherman law would cause distrust, 
that the financial affairs of the Government would be embar- 
rassed by an execution of the Sherman law. 

Can it be said that Congress believed such a result manifest 
when it enacted such alaw? To allege such would be to charge 
Congress with folly and tampering with the hopes, expectations, 
and the most potent and vital means of the people’s prosperity 
and happiness, and charge it with being guilty of practicing a 
fraud and delusion upon the public and arousing hopes and ex- 
pectations it knew could never be realized. 

There has been no change in the financial and commercial 
affairs of the country, and none in the world, to affect this ques- 
tion since Congress enacted the law up to the minute the Presi- 
dent penned his message. Toaccept the President's conclusions 
on this matter as true is to make the broad and very apparent 
implication that when Congress enacted the Sherman law they 
intended to practice a deceit and fraud upon the people and dis- 
appoint them in the belief that the Sherman law would secure 
to the country silver money and that it could and would be used 
as money in the redemption of the Government’s obligations, 
and there would be no disturbance in the parity between gold 
and silver as money. 

Everything upon this matter was as apparent to Congress 
when it legislated, as was apparent to the President when he 
wrote his message. The payment has never been tried, and 
there is nothing to support the President’s conclusion, save his 
judgment. 

In a subsequent part of this speech I will show the combina- 
tion between the money power, the national banks, and the 
Treasury of the United States to destroy silver as money, and 

‘defeat the laws of the country and disappoint the people. 


In a stutement given by Secretary Carlisle to the public press, | 
| property of the world, including houses, ships, railroads, and all applian 


June 14, 1893, the following appears: 

There was coined at the Mint of the United States from 1792, the 
time when the mint operations commenced, to 1873, when silver 
was demonetized a:shepin a bs hne easel edie taeaih tenes heated tials 

Coined under Bland act, from 1878 to July 14, 1890—date of Sher- 
man law 


ee 
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He demands an un- | 
conditional repeal of this law, and finds hope for a settlement 





| from three-sevenths to one-half of the metallic money of the world 
| most gigantic crime of this or any other age. 


| the wars, pestilence, and famine that ever occurred in the history o! 
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The Secretary’s statement also shows that there was in = cty 
circul ition of silver money on the Ist June, 1893, 858,016,019, 

\ccording to the Secretury’s statement, there was in 
Treasury $369,324,654 of silver, or it was in the Treas 


the 


| other places of deposit, national banks and subtreasuri 
So wedded is he to this | 


instsnce. The people can only get money under our system 
it comes through the banks. The cry is, there is no m 
All business is depressed; industry is paralyzed; the price 
the products of the farm are so low that farming is unrem:1 
ated; ‘‘the people are starving, yet the brigands ave thy: 

Three hundred and sixty-nine million three hundred snd 
twenty-four thousand six hundred and fifty-four dollars in ¢ 
the public Treasury and under the control of the fiseal og 
of the Government, and yet the cry comes up from the labori, 
man, the farmer, ** Give us this money for our labor, for our prod- 
ucts, that we may live and support our wives and little ones, and 
preserve our homes from the mortgage foreclosure.” ‘' No,’ says 
the Administration, the national banks, and the money power, 
‘**we intend to destroy silver as money, and if we do this We ure 
to starve you, then you must starve.” 

The Government is in no way embarrassed bec:use of the ; 
chase of silver under the Sherman law; it has a clear bilance- 
sheet on this account. The purchase and coinage of silver un 
the Sherman law certainly expanded the volume of the peo 
money, and while the people and country are prostrate boc 
of the want of money it is now proposed to cut off this me 
increase and expansion. 

In September, 1892, when Grover Cleveland wanted the votes 
of the sturdy and honest farmers and laborers of the Ssuth and 
West, confiding and trusting in their nature, and patriotic in a 
their impulses and intentions, he did not believe the Sh 
law was any cause for a want of confidence oralarm, and that 
coinage and use of silver as money would in any manner jeopird- 
ize the financial matters of the Government or of the people. 
Here is the language of his letter of acceptance: 

The people are entitled to sound and honest currency, abundantly sufficient 
in volume to supply their business needs. But whatever may be t) I 
of the people’s currency, national or State, whether gold, silver, 01 
itshould be so regulated and guarded by Governmental! action or b) 
careful laws, that no one can be deluded as to the certainty and st 
its value. Every doliar put into the hands of the people should b 
same intrinsic value or purchasing power. With this condition ab 
guaranteed, both gold and silver can be safely utilized upon equal te: 
the adjustment of our currency. 

The representatives of the Democratic masses who asse bled 
in Chicago in 1892 in convention, and nominated Mr. Cleveland 
as our standard-bearer, did not believe it ‘‘ was manifest” that 
to pay out silver in redemption of Government obligations would 
depreciate silver. That convention adopted as oneof the planks 
in its platform the following: 

We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman act « 
as a cowardly makeshift.fraught with possibilities of danger in the futu 
whichshould make all of its supporters, as well as its author, anxio: r its 
naeeey repeal. 

We hold to the use of both gold and silver, without discriminating a 
either metal, or charge for mintage; but the dollar unit of coinag: 
metals must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, or be a 
through international agreement, or by such safeguards of legis!at 
shall insure the maintenance of the parity of the two metals, and th 
ity of every dollar at ail times in the markets, andin payment of deb! 1d 
we demand that all paper currency shall be ket at par with and redeema 
insuch coin. We insist upon this policy as especially necessary for 
tection of the farmers and laboring classes, the first and most defe1 
victims of unstable money nd a fluctuating currency. 

The denunciation of the Sherman law ‘‘as a makeshift” was 
not because the use of silver as a redemption fund would de- 
preciate Government obligations. The cause of its denunci ‘ti 
was that it was a limitation upopv the coinage of silver, and in- 
hibited free coinage. This is clearly shown by the remainder of 
the plank in the platform. 

Mr. Carlisle did not believe in 1878 that the use of silver as 
money on a parity with gold would cause silver obligations to 
depreciate and the credit of the Government to become involved 
and of doubtful integrity. Speaking in advocacy of the |! 
bill, he said: 

I know that the world’s stock of precious metals is none too large 
see no reason to Rt thatit will ever become so. Mankind w 
portunate, indeed, if the annual production of gold and silver coin sh 
pace with the annual increase of population, commerce, and industr) 

According to my view of the subject, the conspiracy which seems (o 
been formed here and in Europe to destroy, by legislation and other’ 
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scheme would ultimately entail more misery upon the human race 


world. ; 
The absolute and instantaneous destruction of half the entire mova 


for carry: on commerce, while it would be felt more sensibly at t! ' 
ment, would not produce anything like the prolonged distress and disorzan 
ization of society that must inevitably result from the permanent annibils 
tion of one-half of the metallic money of the world. 

The farmers, wage-earners, laborers, and plain people of this 
country entertain no such thoughts upon this matter as th 
President expresses in his message. 
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There is no evidence that anywhere in this extensive land 
there has been a meeting of the farmers, laborers, and working- 
men of this country called to denounce silver and decry against 
tho Sherman law and demand its unconditional repeal. 
“No meeting of merchants and manufacturers has been called 
to cond mn the Sherman law and demand that it be expunged 
from the statute book, save in the larger cities, whose boards of 
made and welfare are dominated and directed by the banking 
interest. 
‘The brain and muscle, the bons and sinew, and the sweat and 
erey of the farmers, laborers, and producers of this country 
have in nO Way, Manner, or form expressed any want of confi- 


dence, any distrust, or any fear of embarrassment or injury 


arising to them because of the purchase and coining of silver 


ynder the Sherman law, 

They demand this silver money; they are anxious for its issue, 
oni their distress and embarrassment arises alone because of its 
spsence. They are willing to sell their toil, their products, and 
their commodities for this silver money, berated by the banks 
and the money power. 

[ desire to state in this place and I desire the country to know 
it, that it is not the Democratic party of the country that is de- 
manding the repeal of the Sherman law unconditionally and 


fvhting free coinage of silver; the Democratic party is not re- | 


sponsible for this delay in bringing that relief to the suffering 
thousands of this country, but it is an unholy alliance between 
the Eastern Democrats, and now and then a lonesome brother 
from the South and West, with the Republicans in this House to 
carry out the demands and orders of 
money power of the East. 


‘ : 
Baal muy succeed for a while, and my scatter ruin, suffering, 


and starvation throughout the land, but the day of reckoning is 
near at hand. The outraged and indignant people of the South 
and West, as well as many in the East, will rectify this evil, more 
terrible than famine, pestilence, and war, in the langu: 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The people are the masters of this country yet, and they have 
not and will not consent to turn it overto the privileged classes, 
the binks and money power. 


“> 


[he courage and patriotism of their ancestors still courses | 


through their veins and they will call to a terrible account those 
men who have betrayed the platform and pledges on which they 
rere elected. The people are not defeated or whipped, they 
have only been misled and deceived: but next November you 
will hear the results coming from the South; from the golden 
shores of California and the Pacific slope; from the West; aye, 
even from the ‘‘ dark and bloody grounds ” of Kentucky, that the 
masters of this country, the plain, common people have risen up 
in their power and authority, relegated the deceivers and hypo- 





crites to private life and sent men to this House who will scourge | 


the money-changers from this Hall with scorpion-stripes and 
carry Out the will of the people and establish the free coinage 
of silver and declare it money and place it upon an equality with 
gold. 

Section 3 of the Sherman law is in the following language: 

Thatthe Secretary of the Treasury shall each month coin 2,000,000 ounces 
{the silver bullion purchased under the provisions of this act into stand 
ard silver dollars until the Ist day of July, 1891, and after that time he shall 
coin of the silver bullion purchased under the provisionsof this act as much 
as may be necessary to provide for the redemption of the Treasury notes 
herein provided for, and any gain or seigniorage arising from such coinage 
shall be accounted for and paid into the Treasury. 

Here is a section of this act, as mandatory as the English lan- 
guage can express any law, any thought, any purpose to convey 
the intention and desire of any law-making hody that ever as- 
sembled under the sun. The language is plain, the words unam- 
biguous, and no doubt lurks around the meaning of this simple 
English sentence. , 

rhe words are the language of command no discretion is left, 
ho option allowed; but absolute obedience is demanded aud re- 
qured. The auxiliary “shall” is used—‘‘shall each month 
on,” until Ist July, 1891, “‘two millions of the silver bullion 
purchased under the provisions of this act into standard silver 
dollars.” And after the Ist day of July, 1891, the act says: 
Heshall coin of the silver bullion purchased under the provisions ofthis 
a8 much as may be necessary to provide for the redemption of the 
‘Treasury notes herein provided for. 

All lexicographers and grammarians agree that the auxiliary 
“shall” when used in speaking or writing of a third person, ex- 
presses a command or threat. Surely no one will contend that 
the duty and obligation placed upon the Secretary of the Treas- 

ty by said act was to be executed as a means to secure the cir- 
culation of said silver bullion as money among the people and in 
the channels of business. Such circulation had already been 
provided for by the first section of the act by directing the 
issue of the Treasury notes in payment for said silver bullion, 
and by the said law declaring in the second section that such 
-Teasury notes ‘‘shall be a legal tender in payment of all debts, 
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public and private,except where otherwise expressly sti ited 
in the contract 
To secure na pt vide the mode by Ww hich this silvei ) ion 
should be represented, and its value circulated as money the 
channels of trade and as a circulating medium among the peo- 
ple, coinage ¢ he silver bullion was not deemed necessary; 
the Treasury note was improvised as an instrumentality for this 
purpose. But when the law-making power came to consider th 
question of the redemption of said Treasury notes, and how and 
in what coin the same should be redeemed, and what part silver 
should play in our monetary affairs, commands the Secreta of 
| the Treasury to coin the silver bullion purchased un ier said act 
into standard silver dollars, to provide for the redemption of 
the Treasury notes provided for in said act 
To coin the silver bullion into standard dollars is and w.s an 
imperative and an absolute commend by Congress, and the coin 
age of said bullion was for only one purpose 1e redemption of 
the Treasury notes issued under said act in pvyment for s iid sil 
ver bullion; and that the redemption of said Treasury notes in 
said silver dollars is as imperatively and absolutely commanded 
by said act as the coinage of the silver bullion The coinige 
of the silver bullion is the principal, and the use of the coinage 
istheincident. Howcananyone, by any proeess of logic, sep wate 
theincident from the principal? It can only be done by a flagrant 


and palpabie violation of the law expressly laid down, and 
dience to which is expressly commanded. 

Section 5 expressly repeals the Bland-Allison act, which re- 
quired the monthly purchase and coinage of so much silver bul 
lion into silver dollars. 


The records of the Treasury Department and the President's 

messige show that the silver bullion has never been coined as 

| provided for in the Sherman law, and that silver money is not 

| used in the redemption of said Treasury notes issued under said 
Sherman law. 

There can not be any question among any intelligentand hon- 

| est people at this late day that in construing a statute and in- 

| ter preting its meaning, the grand, central, and controlling pur- 


pose is to arrive at the intention of the lawmukers in en .cting 
the law. The intention of Congress in enacting the Sherman 
law is the great polar star, around which all other ideas and pol- 
icies may cluster, but none can overturn, or substitute them- 
selves in the place of such ascertained intent. 

Another rule of construction that is of universal applie:tion 


| 

| in interpreting the language and ascertaining the meaning and 
| intention of the lawmaker by enacting alaw is, thatevery word, 
| phrase, and sentence must be so construed as to give to ch 
some operation and force in directing the mind in ascert»ining 


| the intention of the lawmaker from the language us 


vd. 
| Another r 


ile of equal universality and force is that the mean- 
ing of the lawmakers must be made and derived from the whol 
bill or act, and not from disjointed parts of it: in other w 
the whole law. each and every section of it, eich and every sen- 
tence, exchand everyclause, and each and every word of it must 
be taken and considered and construed together to ascertiin the 
meaning and intent of the lawmakers. 

Another rule equally as important and equally as forceful is 


rds, 


that the meaning and intent of the lawmiker must be d rived 
from and be generated and grow outof the language used in the 
act. 

It would lead to unsuspected and disastrous results for those 
executing laws to adopt a policy not authorized by the law, or 


to exercise a discretion that brings ruin to the people when not 
clearly authorized by the law and contrary to its avowed poli 
It has ever been the idea and principle controlling the 
under a free government, with a written constitution and laws 
to deny as firmly as possible and to limit as far as practicable 
all discretion in officers in administering government. JDise 
tion of officials is but the beginning of tyranny and the downfall 
of free institutions. 

The old law that existed prior to the Sherman law, upon the 
matter of silver coinage, was the Bland-Allison act. This act 
i repealed by the Sherman law. The Bland 


3. 
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is expressly ct se- 


| cured the free coinage of silver bullion to a limited amount per 
| month, silver having been demonetized by the act of 1873. 
Nowit can not be contended successfully that the Sherman law, 
properly construed, in any manner intended to destroy the coin- 
| age of silver or the use of it asmoney. TheShermanlaw more 
| than doubled the amount of silver to be coined each month, and 
| 
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made the Treasury notes issu 


in pryment thereof legal tender 
1 : 


in the payment of all claims, « d dues, both pnblic and 
private. The Sherman law fur juired the coinage of the 
silver bullion so purchased with said Treasury notes to redeem 
the said notes. 

In the construction and execution of this Sherman law, 
Harrison Administration adopt+d the policy of using and p 
out gold alone in the redemption of said Treasury notes. 
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This same policy has been taken up, adopted, and is now the 
rule of the Cleveland Administration. 

The grounds and reasons upon which this policy is based, so 
far as the publ ic can judge, are not very apparent. The Sher- 
man law declares it to be “ the established policy of the United 
States to mx \intain the two metals on a parity with each other. 

This is a declaration of bimetallism without any aie: 
any doubt, or any room for cavil between the advocates of mono- 
metallism and bimetallism. Congress, it seems, ex industria, in- 
tended to leave no doubt about this matter. With strong, terse, 
and simple words it declares it to be ‘‘ the established policy of 
the United States to maintain the two metals on a parity with 
each other — the present legal ratio, or such ratio as may be 
prota d by law. 

Phe fact th vttheh iw requires the coinage of the sil ver bullion to 
redeem the Treasury notes issued for its purchase, and makes a 
positive appropriation of the silver dollars so coined as a fund to 
redeem siid Treasury notes, conclusively establishes the inten- 
tion of Congress that both metals should be used as a redemption 
fund; that they should be actively employed in redeeming the 
obligations of the Government. Neitber one of the two metals 
should b ignored and left in a passive condition, but both should 
be employed actively in earrying out the redemption of the 
Treasury notes. 

The verb ‘‘ maintain” operates upon and predicates action as 
to two metals, and the words ‘‘ to maintain” is in the infinitive 
mode, which mode is always employed to denote action without 
limitation as to person or number. To maintain the two metals 
as money, not as bullion, not as a commodity: If gold is used as 
mouey and silver is not, then the established policy to maintain 
the two meials on a parity with each other is evaded, is ignored, 
broken, and destroyed. If silver was not to be used as money, 
why command the coinage of the silver bullion into silver dollars 
to redeem said Treasury notes? 

Lt is plain to my mind from reading the law, and considering 
the old law and the evil to be remedied by the new law, that the 
policy of the Government is to maintain the two metals as 
money on a parity with each other; and when the statute is con- 
strued as a whole, giving effect and operation to each word, 
clause, phrase, and sentence, the policy of bimetallism, pure and 
simple, isestablished in the United States. 

The trick in the law that the single-standard people have in- 
duced the Administration to believe is a controlling authority 
and limits the operation of the whole law, and is sufficient to 
overturn the established policy of bimetallism as declared in the 
Sherman law, is that the law says that the Secretary of the 
Treasury can redeem said Treasury notes in gold or silver at his 
discretion. 

It is true, the law intended that silver should never be used 
as redemption money; and can it be maintained that because 
discretion is given the Treasurer to redeem said notes in gold 
or silver that such discretion can be used in an arbitrary man- 
ner, merely at the independent views and uncontrolled will of 
the Secretary without attempting the use and employment of 
the silver dollars provided for a redemption fund in said law. 

Vhenever discretion is conferred upon a public officer’ in the 
per for mance of a public duty it means a legal and judicial dis- 
cretion in view of all the facts and circumstances surrounding 
the | matter, and the adoption of such a course of conduct as will 
carry out the policy of the United States as declared by its laws, 
as pr rales 6, sagacity, sound and cautious judgment will suggest 
toone desirous to execute the licy of the United States to 
protect, secure, and defend the rights and privileges of all the 
people of all localities, of all labor and industrial pursuits, of 
all enterprise, and to promote the general welfare. 

This discretion was conferred upon the Secretary to maintain 
bimetallism, as such is the declared policy of the United States, 
and not to evade or destroy it, and neither to suspend it. 

Congress never intended any such execution of the law as now 
interpreted and administered, until silver.should be tried and 
used at its present ratio and found antagonistic and destructive 
to the polic; y of maintaining the two metuls on a parity with each 
other, “‘upon the present “legal ratio, or such ratio as may be 
prov ided by law.” 

if after the use of silver to maintain the two metals on a parity 
with each other it could not be established and preserved, and the 
inequality should arise from the use of the silver, then it would 
be time enough for the Administration to discard silver and the 
discretion of tlie Secretary to be exercised. 

The Secretary has the same discretion to discard gold if he 
discovers by the use of the gold it destroys and antagonizes the 
pol.cy of the United Statesas tothe establishmentof bimetallism. 

We all know that the maintenance of the two metals on a par- 
ity with each other has been destroyed by the practice and pol- 
icy employed by the Secretary in the use of the gold alone as a 
redemption fund. Why does not the Secretary execute and ad- 





minister the law in good faith to the United States, which 
all the people, all interests, all employments, all pursuit 
calities, and all sections, and commence the use = silve 


nection with gold as a redemption fund, as France do, 


ascertain if this does not secure and maintain the oo 
a parity with each other upon the present legal ratio, , 
rates as may be provided by law? 

[It is now demonstrated the two metals can not be m 
on a parity by the use of gold alone. Letthe Secretary ; 
honest effort to carry out the polic; y of the Unite a States 
use of silver in connection with gold,and if after this th 
can not be carried out, then, as the single use of gold 
joint use of gold and silver has failed to preserve the es} 
policy of the United States, let him try silver by itsel 
what effect it will have as to maintaining the two m 
parity with each other. 

If after such trial there is afailure to maintain the t 
on a parity, then the policy has failed, so far as the pr 
is concerned, and as the law establishing the policy pri 
some other ratio to be fixed by law, and as Congress al 
the power to fix the ratio between the two met ils, then | 
has arrived and the contingency has occurred when ( 
should take the matter into consideration and enactsu 
will meet the public and general interests of all the p 
of all sections and localities of our broad and extensive t: 

This is the policy laid down in the Chicago platform, 
is the policy astablis! hed by the Sherman law. And iti 
for any one to conceive of the idea that a manly and co 
honest and patriotic member of Congress, and a Demo: 
ful to the Chicago platform and the history and teachin 
Democratic party and its policy, will vote for an unc 
repeal of the Sherman law until it has been given a | 
and honest trial on the lines indicated, and in the She 
itself, and failure is the result, or unless the law pro): 
repeal the Sherman law itself provides for free coinay: 
ver. 

It is the policy of the United States, that is of the ) 
the United States, that is established by the Sherman 
the Chicago platform, and by the election held on the 


November, and not the policy of an administration or « 
officer of the Government, it matters not how high. exalted, 


powerful he may be in the execution of the laws of the 
How can the Administration escape from its apparent 
policy in the administration and execution of the Shern 
when it is manifest to everybody that the sole use of g 
redemption fund has destroyed the maintenance of the t\ 
on a parity with each other, depreciated the value of si 
enhanced the value of gold, overthrew the developme 


country, the advancement of the people, the prosperity of 


laboring and industrial classes, paralyzed the industrial 
ufactaring establishments of the country, and buried th: 
and energies of individuals in one devastating ruin 
tion? 

Discretion was never conferred upon an official to 
but to build up, support, and maintain the policies of t! 

Congress intended that silver should be employed 
demption fund for said Treasury notes, and that th 
should not arbitrarily ignore such provisions of the 
ing for the use of silver dollars for such purpose. 

What force and operation is given to the third sec! 
act that absolutely and imperatively commands the « 
the silver builion into silver dollars to provide a 
fund for said notes by the course pursued by the Secre' 

None whatever. Yet the law must be so construed 
some operation toevery word, phrase, clause, and sen 
act. 

These silver dollars, when coined, became a trust f 
said law for the redemption of said Treasury notes, «n 
retary can not use them for any other purpose. T! 
rectly and plainly appropriated for such purpose b: 
Their money value was already in circulation in the 
said Treasury notes, which are made a legal tender. 
that said silver dollars are a trust fund and approp 
Congresstfor the redemption of said notes is streng'! 
the language of the second section of said act, which | 
thut the Treasury notes issued under the act shall be 
in coin. 


And when so redeemed may be reissued, but no greater or less 
such notes shall be outstanding at any one time than the cost of ' 
bullion and the standard silver doilars coined therefrom then! 
Treasury purchased by said notes. 


This lagnuage conclusively establishes the idea that the 
of silver bullion and silver coin in the Treasury should 
be no greater or less than the amount of Treasury n0! 


standing. 
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Ts it not a fact, now, and the President’s message declares it, 
and no honest man will deny it, that there is a greater amount 
of silver bullion and silver dollars now held in the Tre: \ 
than there is of Treasury notes outstanding, caused by iss g 
gold alone in the redemption of said Treasury notes? Does not 
this language of the law place beyond controversy that it was 
the intention of Congress that the a nt of silver bullion and 
silver dollars procured under this act and held in the Treasury 
should never be greater or less, but always equal to and on a 
parity as to amount with, the outstar 
under this law? 

The employment of the use of gold alone and discarding sil- 
yer as a redemption fund for said Treasury notes has caused a 
flagrant and palpable violation of the second section of the Sher- 
man act, and the results of which violation could have been 
foreseen by the most simple intellect in America. 

Surveying the provisions of the law, each and every word, 
clause, phrase, sentence, and the whole law together, it is mani- 
fest that Congress intended silver dollars to be used as a re- 
demption fund for said Treasury notes. 

At the arbitrary discretion of the Treasurer? No. Butthey 
should be used in the incipiency of executing the law, and con- 
tinued until by such conjoint use of gold and silver it should be- 
come manifest that such conjoint use would tend to destroy the 
parity between the two metals. And when the parity was dis- 
turbed, then the Secretary of the Treasury shouldinvestigate 
and consider which metal by its use was disturbing such parity; 
after such discovery then the facts would have manifested them- 





YY 


nou 


iding Treasury notes issued | 


selves that would authorize and justify the Secretaryin the use | 
of his discretion as to which metal should be discarded, and which | 


metal should be used solely as redemption money. 

But no such intention grows out of the language of the whole 
act that Congress clothed the Secretary of the Treasury with 
an arbitrary discretion to discard silver money as a means to re- 


jeem said Treasury notes before an honest effort had been made | 
to carry all the provisions of the law into operation, and silver | 


money had been given a fair, equal, and just trial as a redemp- 
tion fund for said notes. 


Can any man, fair minded and unprejudiced, be convinced | 


that in this free, representative Government of ours, the peo- 
ple’s representatives would enact a law regulating their most 
vital interest, authorizing some of its most vital and important 
provisions to be ignored and discarded without any effort at ex- 
ecuting them, merely upon the bald assumption of some official, 
whose intelligence, honesty, and patriotism were unknownatthe 
time of enacting the law, that it was unwise to attempt to exe- 
cute such provisions? 

Such an idea is opposed to the very genius of our free institu- 
tions, and makes the interests of the people to depend merely 
upon the arbitrary discretion of an official. It would clothe the 
official with authority to suspend.or nullify the operation of the 
laws merely at his individual will. 

No such power is conferred or established under our constitu- 
tional form of Government. 

The experience and observation of the country conclusively 
show that the sole use of gold has destroyed the parity between 
gold and silver. So far as the law is concerned, it is as much 
interested and anxious to preserve the unit value of silver, or 
its equality with the value of gold, as the monometallist is anx- 
ious to enhance the value of gold and depress the value of silver. 

‘he statute does not say it is the “ policy of the United States to 
maintain the two metals on a parity with each other,” alone as 
to the value and purchasing power of the two metals without 
giving each an equa! and fair trial under the law; but the phrase 
in the statute is, *‘ maintain the two metals on a parity with each 
other,” there is no limiting, qualifying, or modifying descrip- 
tive attendant npon the word parity. The word must be taken 
in its broad and compreheusive sense. It meins parity in the 
operation of the law upon both metals—equality in manipulation 
and use by the officers of the Government. 

Xr . . 

NO embarrassments or suspicions thrown around the one and 
notaround the other—equality before the lawin all things. This 
isthe established olicy of the United States toward gold and 
silver declared in the Sherman law, a bimetallic law pure and 
Simple. If this equality before the law, this equality in use, in 
manipulation and freedom from embarrassments and suspicions 
that might be produced by law or officers of the Government as 
regards both metals, tends to and does destroy the parity be- 
tween the two metals, then the time has arrived,and the circum- 
Stances present themselves, and not until then, when the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may use his discretion as to which metal 
he will use alone as the fund of redeeming these Treasury notes 
and other obligations of the Government. 

To show that the violation of the law was predetermined, and 
that gold alone should be used and silver discarded as redemp- 
tion money, regardlessof all surrounding circumstances and the 
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( 1e masses, the silver bullion nev een « i 
into silver dollars, as required by the law The me int 
out nd the President sostates in his messag Vy ) w 
never provided, and no effort made to doso. Hw» D 
cratic masses been consul‘ed about the continual exe nof t 
Harrison policy by the Cleveland A tion? T D 
cratic plath rm, made : nd promulgated by the representatives of 
the Democr ic masses, declares for bimet ism and apa! 
between gold and silver, as provided by the Federal Constitutior 

These Democratic hosts exalted the present Administratio 
into power on this platform. Will it obey the voice of th 
people? 

A fearful responsibility rests upon it. 1 \ t th 
the business interests and masses of the South and W: si] 
as with the East. 

[t is not amiss to here state the great body and sses of the 
Western and Southern people are more thoroughly aroused, and 
more determined in their action as to their financial matte 
than they were as to their course toward the institution of Afri 
can slavery and secession. 

They know and they feel—the very want of the ve nd 
their children and the peril of their hom ive t the un 
erring knowledge—that the lawsand administrati f the Ge 
ernment is partial and oppressive upon them: that they are de 
nied the aid and blessings of fair, honest, equal, and just g 
ment; and that they are burdened with high and heuvy t : 
to support this miserable and false administration of ou ‘ 
and to maintain this travesty upon honest and fair governme! 
They are determined to resist it, and they will change it, or 
overturn it; so help them, Heaven. 

No officer of this Government need take the flatteriz ion 
to his soul that he is more powerful than the people, and that 
they do not understand every act and motive being taken and 

manifested by every official in the Government in the admin 
istration and execution of our laws. No Democrat need be flat- 
tered by sycophants and office-seekers that he is greater and 


{ 
more respected than the Democratic party, and anything he may 
do will meet with approval and obedience from the m isses. 

The Democratic party has a history and a record to defend and 
maintain. It is the party of the people, the vindicator of popu- 
lar rights, and the exemplar of “equal rights to all and special 
privileges to none.” 

Whenever these fundamental principle, guaranteeing freedom 
and happiness to the people, have not been observed and enforced, 
when the Democratic party was in power, was because the offi- 
cials placed in power by the Democratic hosts have proved them- 
selves recreant and unfaithful to the sacred trusts confided to 
them by a brave, patriotic, and contiding people. 

This is the sum total and end of the whole affair; argue and 
consider it as you may, it is a breach of faith, pure and simple. 

The success of the business and enterprise of the peoj nd 
the general welfare is more important and nearer their hearts 
than the splendor and success of any administration of the af- 
fairs of the Government. 

An Administration is but 
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end, and that end is 


a means to 


of all the 


V1) 
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the peace, content, and prosperity people of all locali- 
ties and sections of our great country. 

The people support an Administration when such Administra- 
tion supports the people and cares for and defends their inter- 
ests. The rights of great financiers, powerful banks, and mil- 
lionaire gold bugs and money kings must not alone be ob- 
served and their interests considered and respected. The 


great characters should not alone be the advisers around the 
council board. The views of the laborers, the wage-e 


rners, the 


farmers, the people from the interior, should be heard and their 
advice sought, and their interests considered and respected. 
An unconditional repeal of the Sherman law would wipe out 


of existence six hundred millions. of the people’s money, and noth- 
ing is offered to fill its place. 


The 


+} . 
| 


misery and suffering that is now going on in th« nd, the 
bankruptcy and ruin of all industrial and manufacturing enter- 
prises that surrounds us, the wants and necessities of the labor- 
ers that come up from all quarters, the desolation in our midst, 
each and all would be intensified and incyeased a hundredfold. 
I confess that I have no particular respect for the Sherman 
law. It is truly a ‘“* makeshift,” but mikeshift as i it isa 
formidable bulwark against the destruction of silver coinage, 
and a redoubt under cover of which the friends of the people can 
rally and resist to the bitter end the march of imperialism that 
is secking to overturn our institutions, and its advocates, t 
gold kings, banks, usurers, and sycophants following in its ma- 


jestic train. We will not unconditionally surrender: we 
have some consideration adequate to what we are asked to give. 
This matter is one of impending trouble to our country, and 


ttled it is settled 


y and ad- 


> 1) i] 
de se until 


but it will never 


should be settled, 
right. 
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vancement of our people for eighty years suggest the basis of a | 


settlement. 


It is claimed, if the knowledge of the fact that gold is behind | 


these Treasury notes was obliterated and banished from the 
minds of the people, that then they would depreciate. 

For the sake of the argument I admit it, and then this con- 
clusively establishes the fact that the Sherman law has nothing 
to do with our troubled and distressed condition. 

We have been using gold since January 1, 1879, alone as our 
money of redemption, and as gold alone is so used under the 
Sherman law, how can the expectation of silver being used as a 
redemption money, have any force whatever in so far as the 
Sherman law i$ concerned? The demand for gold is to settle 
our balances with foreign governments, and the demand is 
promptly met, and we are informed by the public press that 
in the next ten days from twenty-five to forty-five millions of 
gold will return to America from foreign countries, yet the 
stagnation in business grows worse and the collapse o fbanks 
is becoming more frequent and widespread. 

All our trouble arises from some internal disorder, discon- 
nected with the use of gold and silver, and without any fear of 
the country being rid of its gold by the operation of the Sher- 
man law. We are now in the rising tide of an influx of gold, 
and the Governmentisin no embarrassment whatever as togold; 
the Government seemsserene, The message admits that the sol- 
vent people and institutions of the country are hoarding their 
money. 

The history of human affairs teaches, whenever there is an 
inferior and suspected currency in the land, people do not hoard 
it, but they seek immediate investments of it in property. 

But in this instance the people of the South and West are 
clamoring for this suspected and dishonest silver dollar. They 
are ready to sell all the fruits of their labor and the product of 
their farms and any of their property for this dishonest silver 
dollar, but these Christian and disinterested philanthropic gold 
advocates say, ‘Oh, no; you shall not sell your products and 
your property for this dishonest dollar. We will keep it and 
hoard it, and if any loss is to occur we will suffer it, not you. We 
are too paternal, too generous, to let you lose anything on this 
silver that we consider a dishonest dollar. We are too honest 
for this.” 

Here aresome of the inconsistencies the gold advocate is bound 
to admit that meet him on every corner in his tirade against the 
Sherman law. 

But it is said that the continuance of the Sherman law will 
deplete our Treasury and the country of gold, because of for- 
eign demands for gold. 

Such is not the experience of this countr prior to 1873, the 
date of the demonetization of silver; and ouch is not the experi- 
ence of the present in France, that in the administration of its 
fiscal affairs is bimetal. We are informed forty millions of gold 
will arrive in the United States in the next thirty days. Silver 
has not been treated fairly and equally with gold since its de- 
monetization in 1873, either by the banks or the Government. 

From the outset of the passage of the Bland actin 1878 the na- 
tional banks in the Middle and New England States have been 
shy of silver money and have been loth to receive it. The 
have been unwilling to use large quantities of it or allow large 
quantities to accumulate on their hands. 

There can be no doubt this disposition arises from the banks’ 
close connection with the creditor and money-lending class, to 
whom the lowering of the standard of the abnormal value of 
gold by putting silver on a parity with it, is very objectionable. 

The banks are great money-lenders themselves, and credit 
transactions result largely from the banks’ business and they 
deal largely in foreign exchange; hence they desire all money 
transactions and the business affairs of the country to be placed 
on a gold basis, and eliminate silver as money from our circula- 
tion. 

This will make money scarce, create a great demand for gold, 
enhance its value, and raise the rate of interest. and all this 
manipulation is done alone for the interest of the banks and 
money kings to the detriment of the masses. 

Shortly after the passage of the Bland act in 1878 the banks 
of New York, members of the clearing-house, adopted a rule— 
and the United States subtreasury at New York is a member of 
the clearing-house—prohibiting the payment of balances between 
banks at the clearing-house in silver certificates or silver dol- 
lars, except for change, say $5. 5 

[t is public history that this conduct on the part of the New 
a banks and the subtreasury at New York was a fatal strike at 
Sliver. 

When Congress, in 1882, extended the corporate existence of 
the national banks, to break up this baneful practice, this de- 
basement of silver, and secure its circulation, a law was enacted 


that no national bank should be a member of a clearing-house 


| enemies of silver could not be downed in this way. 
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at which silver certificates were not receivable in payment of 
balances. 
This forced the New York binks to drop the rule. but +) 


They havo 


| continued this baneful practice and it remains unaltered, «: 


the energy and authority of Congress was employed to ): 
it, and the national banks, aided by the United States s 
ury at New York, one of the people’s institutions, aid 
banks in ‘‘ boycotting” silver, the people’s money. 

Congress can compel a national bank to receive silver 
cates, but can not compel it to offer them in settlement: o 
ances. 

The banks and the United subtreasury avoided this law o 
gress by entering into a tacit understanding that none of ¢] 
would tender silver in payment of balances. And thus it st 
to-day, silver currency is not allowed to enter into any tr 
tions between the New York banks and the United Stat 
subtreasury at New York, and so is the rule in all the cont, 
ling money centers of our country. 

It is true the banks will receive silver currency on d 
and will receive it in tender of debts when offered. But 
endeavor to hold as little of it as possible, and employ : 
gence to get rid of it at once. 

They pay it out over their counters upon presentations of 
checks, and if this does not relieve them of it they get ri: of i 
jn another way. Silver dollars and silver certificates ave each 
legal tender in payment of all public dues, custom or import 
duties included, and when they accumulate in the banks they 
are gotten rid of by turning them over toimporters and « 
house brokers who carry them to the Treasury in payment 
custom dues. 

And now, under the policy adopted by Secretary Foster under 
the Harrison Administration, in executing and administering 
the Sherman law, and accepted and enforced by the Cleveland 
Administration, the banks, and any person else, can tuke any 
obligation of the Government and go to the Treasury and draw 
gold, although the certificate may declare on its face it is paya- 
ble in silver dollars, and although the Sherman law declaes for 
bimetallism, and that ‘‘the established policy of the United 
States is to maintain the two metals ona parity with each other.’ 

To further show the wicked results of the practices of the 
clearing houses to destroy silver, aided by the United States 
subtreasvries at New York and Boston, it appears from thie his- 
tory of the times that in May, 1885, the reserve of gold in the 
Treasury declined to $116,000,000, the lowest point reached since 
the resumption of specie payments, January 1, 1879, until the 
present time. 

The Government paid out all the silver certificates that would 
stay out and strengthened its gold reserve. 

At the subtreasury in Boston silver was paid out in abun- 
dance, ds there were nosuch rules there atthe clearing h: 
in New York, that obligated the banks and subtreasury not to 
offer silver in the pdyment of balances; and it is thus se t 
when there has been a fair chance, and there was no consjir 
to destroy it, it has circulated freely. In the transactions | 
New York and Boston the balance of payments fell in 
York’s favor. Under the tacit understanding with th 
York banks and our subtreasury there, Boston’s silver \ 
available to settle such balances. 

Exchange on New Yorkat once went up to a premium, 
Boston banks appealed to the Secretary of the Treasury to c 
paying out silver at the Boston subtreasury, which appe 
granted, and the Boston banks at once adopted the N: 
banks’ rule, and refused to tender silver in payment of b.! 
at the clearing house. 

The Philadelphia banks have adopted the same rule: 
York and Boston. Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, and 1 
banks, as well as other Western banks in the large cit! 
and receive silver certificates in all transactions betwe 
other, as freely as any other currency and money. 

From this history of the action of the banks in conjuction \ 
the United States treasuries at New York and Boston, 
all other treasuries, and the policy of the Administration to i) 
card silver as a money for final settlement and retain si 
lion in the Treasury as a debt against the people, is sho 
most powerful and conclusive reason why silver does no 
late to any larger amount, and why it has declined in pri 

This combination is of itself sufficient to destroy the c 
tion of any kind of money,even gold itself. One can not! 
discover that it isa combination between the banks an 
money power to plunder the people and raid the public 
ury of all its silver, that has been the best and most satis! ictory 
money the people ever used. , 

One can not fail to be impressed with the fact that it requires 
the combined active and diligent energies of the banks of th 
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great money centers of the Middle and New England St: 
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forced by the Federal Administration itself, to make any 
gssiuult that can leave an unfavorable impression upon silver: 
and even then silver, handcuffed by this gigantic combinition 
and irresistible power, still lives, and gives great hope and re- 
lief to the people against this unholy and unlawful alliance be- 
tween the banks and the Administration. 

When we compare the value of silver with the price of cotton, 
corn, Wheat, iron, meat, and all the staple articles the pro- 
duction of which employs the largest majority of human skill 
and human activity, and learn as the value of silver decreases 
the prices of these staple articles decline in the same ratio al- 
most, it is but logic:] and natural that one should be forced to 
the irresistible conclusion that in discirding silver as money 
the Administration is overturning the peice, happiness, and 
prosperity of the people, and burying all their enterprises, their 
energies, their hopes, and their expectations in one terrible 
vortex of ruin and desolation. 

If the free coinage of silver should be restored and be placed 
on the same plane before the law, and as our Constitution in- 
tends, and as the Chicago platform demands, as gold; and the 
Administration would use, manipulate, and treat it as money zs 
‘tdoes gold, and take the subtreasuries of the United States out 
of the partnership with the money power, the banks, and clearing 
houses of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia; make the banks 
and millionaire gold bugs transact their business in a fair, hon- 
est, legitimate, and patriotic way, then the past history of our 
own people for eighty-one years prior to 1873, and the history of 
the French people past and present, teaches us unerringly that 
silver would at once be on a parity with gold in all things and 
vould circulate the same as gold. 

The banks would aid in using and circulating silver, the sub- 
treasuries would do so, and when a money king or bank should 
co toa Government subtreasury with silver certificates, Treas- 

ry notes, or greenbacks to raid the public Treasury of gold, sil- 
ver could be paid out, the Treasury would be relieved from the 
dictation of the gold bugs, and soon the whole business and 
money power of the country would be coming to the aid of the 
Government and relief of the people, all our financial matters 
would be settled, business disturbances would be adjusted, labor 
would be rewarded, property would bs in demand, hope would 
be revived, energies aroused, contentment and prosperity would 
spread over the land, and the great mass of the American peo- 
ple would be seen marching on as a band of brothers inspired by 
one thought, controlled by one sentiment, and directed by one 
purpose—the grandeur and glory of the American people. 

Gold is the money of the king, the basis of imperialism; silver 
s the money of the people, the source of the thrift of the masses, 
the harbinger of liberty and happiness. Under these hostile 
conditions, these combinations of the money kings, national 
binks, and the United States Treasury itself, the wonder is not 
that only fifty-odd millions of silver was in circulation on the Ist 
of June, 1893, but the amazing astonishment is that there was 
one dollar. 

Again, it is known of all intelligent persons that the banks and 
money interest made a desperate effort last February to have alaw 
enacted to permit the Secretary of the Treasury to sell bonds to 
supply the Government with gold. 
and there can be no reasonable doubt but a combination was 
then formed between the banks, the money owners, and mono- 
netallists, to bring on a panic and depress all business and ascribe 
itall to silver, and hence secure its destruction as money. 

I know of my own knowledge that circular letters were sent 
South to national and other banks telling them unless the Sher- 
man law was repealed that they could get no more accommoda- 
Hons, and they would be embarrassed in their business, and they 
must insist upon their representative voting for the uncondi- 
tional repeal of the Sherman law. Was ever such diligence and 
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| ceased her battleships : 


Congress refused to do this, | 


efforts put forth in the history of this country by the New York | 


— to ascertain the position of Congress on the silver ques- 
lon? 

, his was not undertaken as a mere matter of news, but it was 
‘ora purpose. Failing to receive such answer as accorded with 
their pur pose, the panic has intensified until depositors have be- 
come frightened, and the panic is recoiling upon the banks, the 
authors of the panic, and at last they realize, as ‘‘ they sowed to 
the winds, they are reaping the whirlwind.” 

My own judgment is that this distress does not owe its exist- 
nce to the Sherman law, but to a combination between the 
money powers and the banks, aided by the Government, to de- 
Stroy silver as money. 

The passage of the bill introduced by the gentleman from 

est Virginia will not relieve the country uniess some legis- 
lation immediately takes place to secure free coinage of silver. 

We have no assurance such will take place. If such is in- 
tended in good faith to be effected, then the passage of the sub- 
stitute of the gentleman from Misiouri [Mr. BLAND] which 








positively repeals the Sherman law in so many words, is” much 
more effective and reidy measure tocarry out such purpose and 
obey the Chie:go plxtform than the bill of the ventlem ‘om 
West Virginia |Mr. WILSON 

The President’s messige has brought distrust to the two-thirds 
of the Demscrats on this floor and who propose to still remain 
Democrats and carry out the Chicrgo piatform and obey the 
voice of the p ople as exvressed in the election of the President 
on the 8th of November last. thatthere is no purpose on the part 
of the advoe :tes of the unconditional repeal of the Sher law, 
and of the President himself, to observe the Chi OT m. 
or to obey the will of nine millions of the \ ‘sof this country, 
and who elevated him to the Chief Magistracy of this com try, 

The President hss departed from his own letter of a nee 
and from the Chicago platform. In this act of infidelity ‘o the 
Democratic party, and this trampling of the interests of the 


farmers and laborers of this country under foot. I ean not mtin- 
tiin or follow him. 
Cold and silver metal since the dawnof civilization, ave, from 
the time of Abraham, has been the metallie mon: y of all nations 
England, after she had grown rich and powerful on th doubl 
standard of both gold and silver, after the white sails of her 
} commerce had penetrated every waterway, and her flag was 
saluted with respect by every nation on earth, upon every sea 
and ocean, in every harbor and station, when she became so 


opulent and powerful that the London Exchange dictated rates 
to the world, and the m»uritimal and commercial laws of l na- 
tions were more or less subservient to British interests, and she 
had become the creditor of all nations, and where her arguments 
nd artillery forced irrevokable | 
in 1816 this island in the sea, our demone 


CONneCLU- 
sions mother, ized 
silver, pulled the ladder upon which she had mounted to such 


opulence and power up after her, and declared gold the only 
metallic basis of issue, the only money that she would respect 
or receive in final payment. 

From the foundation of our Government up to 1873 gold and 


silver, the double standard, was our basis of issue of paper money, 
the money we respected and received as money to be paid and 
received in final settlement and payment of all claims, demands, 
and debts of all and every character whatever. 

In 1873 silver, by act of Congress, was demonetized, was de- 
clared not to be any longer metallic money in the United States, 
and not such money as should be a legal tender in settlement of 
any Claim, debt, or demand. 

No one to this day can tell with positive assurance who was 
the author of such an iniquitous measure. Its author, if living, 
refuses to honor his bantling: if dead, he has failed to leave any 
evidences of his paternity. 

That demonetization is a bastard, is a crime, is conclusively 
estublished, because it is without acknowledged paternity and 
the father is ashamed of the child. 

W hat publie necessity demanded such an act? What condition 
in our trade and finance required such a revolution in our sys- 
tem? What industrial enterprise, what labor pursuit called for 
such an upheaval in values and disorganization of our settled 
modes of business? Whatcrime had the American farmer, the 
American laborer, aye, the American people, committed as to 
call forth such a sentence? 

Who constituted the author the judge to pronounce such a 
sentencef That he was a dishonorable man, a character more 
despicable than the youth who fired the Ephesian temple, and 
more to be derided and anathematized than Nero, who burned 
his magnificent capital, is believed by the present generation, :nd 
posterity will be convinced of the fact? 

if so much benefit is to be derived from the act; if it is a truth 
in the settlement of financial difficulties; if its results are to re- 
dound to the general good and to the benefit of mankind, it 
passing strange no man will step forth and claim authorship of 
the act. 

Authorship is denied, paternity is disavowed, and responsibil- 
ity disowned as cautiously as one shuns the leprosy or avoids the 
exudation of the upas tree. It seems to me such a want of au- 
thorship, sucha disavowal of paternity, would cause afair-minded 
and unselfish mind to hesitate to accept or attempt to defend 
the boasted results of good to arise from its existence. 

What revolution was going on, that amid the clash of conflict- 
ing forces our laws became silent and our Federal Constitution 
became waste paper, its principles effete, and its plain provi- 
sions disregarded, disobeyed, and perjury became a fit instrument 
to defend the safety of the peopie” 

[am surprised. I am astounded that men professing to be 
honorable and patrietic will attempt to defend such a confessed 
infamy, because no one will assume responsibility for its exist- 
ence. 

Prior to the year 1873 silver was a cojrdinate and equal metal 
for basic money in the United States. With this double stand- 


is 
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ard, with this derided metal, silver, as an equal constituent | 
element of our money, American liberty and American freedom | 
were established. 

A government was founded that has challenged the admira- 
tion of the world, and has presented a prototype for the advo- 
cates of liberty, the defenders of free representative government 
throughout the world, and for all ages. With it we have con- 
quer d the savage, cleared up the wilderness, established ¢ pla - 
tianity, and deve lope -d civilization until we are the equal of : 
people, the pride of nations throughout the world. 

With it we purchased Louisiana, we overturned the imperious 
laws upon the sea of our haughty mother, England. We con- 
quered Mexico and took from her the territory from San Diego 
and the line of the Rio Grande northward and eastward, em- 
braced in the State of California, the Territories of Arizona and 
New Mexico. 

We made the richest and happiest people, the most moral and 
religious citizens that the annals of man give any account of. 


- 


because he lends money, and the one standard makes 
scarce, and gold being scarcer than silver, it is therefo 
than silver, and the rate of interest will be higher 

is scarcer. 

But the usurer, the money lender, the extortioner, ar 
only persons engaged in business, and the name Shy] 
not include every family and individual of the commun 

He who would meet the necessities of humunity, he \ 
the demands of a Christian philosophy, he who would 
| part of a wise statesman and eng ige in the business o 
laws to direct and control human conduct, to seew 
happiess and human prosperity, when employed i: 
a financial system and regulating the money que 
people and country, must not circumscribe his vision 
his intellect, or contract the impulses and inspiration 


| heart alone upon the wants, necessities, and demands of t 
bug and money-lender. 


Thus it performed its duty, a faithful servant of the masses, 


until its legal death in 1873, and at that minute it was worth a 


premium in our markets, and has been and remained the equal 


‘he money-lender produces no wealth. Money is not 
it is a representative of values and a medium of excha 
money-lender makes his gain by demanding and col! 


| terest for the use of his money; this interest is paid 


of gold in all our financial transactions from the foundation of | 
| trating the money of a country under his control und 


the Government to the date of its legal death. And yet we find 
men proclaiming themselves great moralists, immaculate pa- 


triots, agonizing as it were over the depressed condition of the | 
people, yet attempting to defend the lynching and the unholy | 


and monstrous assassination of the main and most efficient in- | s« 


strumentality of our former prosperity, content, and happiness. 
With no feeling of animosity, no disposition to offend any, I 
can not otherwise regard him who indorses this assassination of 
silver, this demonetization scheme, as an enemy to the public 
welfare, a foe to the masses, and an adversary to popular inter- 
ests, and hostile to the sweat, muscle, and brawn of the land. 
All the arguments they use to sustain their cause are one-sided, 
contracted, and unfair, and are suggested alone by selfishness 


greed, and avarice, and inspired by opposition to the agricultur- | 


ist and wage-earner. 

the execration of the banks and millionaire go!d bugs and the 
extortioners and usurers of the land will not be sufficient to de- 
stroy it. The voice of the great majority of the American peo- 


money of the Constitution and will demolish the cohorts of usury 


and extortion onevery alignment and secure to themselves, their | 


children, and their posterity that peace, that content, that hap- 
piness, and that success in the struggle of life vouchsafed unto 
them by the fathers of freedom and independence. 

No argument is necessary to support silver as one of the essen- 
tial metals of final payment, and upon which to erect a paper 
money. The progress of the ages attest the truth of this state- 
ment. 

Allhistory demonstrates that when gold and silverare equally 
and fairly treated by the law, that in the very nature of things, 
and under the laws of trade and business, a parity between the 
two metals will take place, and will be maintained and preserved. 

The enemies of free coinage of silver are withoutany political 
organization. No political party in these United States that is 
organized with a hope of success, and will submit their claims 
and doctrines to the masses for their support at the ballot box, 
will dare engraft in their platform the ideas, arguments, and 
doctrines of the monometallists. 

In the platform of every political party that struggled for suc- 
cess in 1892 there isan atvence of every argument of the gold 
bug and usurer,and no such platform hasever been presented to 
the Ameriean people for their support and adoption. 

On the contrary, in every platform of every party in 1892 
there was a demand for the restoration of the free coinage of 
silver. 

The Constitution of the United States expresses and declares 
for the doctrine of bimetallism and demands its enforcement. 

The monometallist has no political party in this country, and 
no constitution upon which to erect his fabric of government. 

W hat argument does the gold-bug employ to destroy silver? 

He contends that gold being scarcer than silver, and being 
the single standard of the commercial! world, it is more valuable 

than silver, has a greater purchasing value, and its monetary 
mint will always be stable as compar« ed with itself; that st: bility 
in the monetary mint is essential to any financial system, and 
silver being cheaper than gold and more plentiful, the cheaper 
money: w ill drive out the dearer money, and the country will be 
forced to a silver standard, and we will have to purchase goldat 
a great premium in settling our foreign debts, demands, and 
balances 

The monometallist says that in the use of one metal alone 
the monetary mint is alw ays stable as compared with itself. 

He who owns the end is always in favor of the gold standard, 





and by his process of business he is always employed ir 


into his possession and ownership. 

As scarce money always raises the rate of interest, th 
lender is always the advocate of any system that mak 
scarce and interest high. He always favors the gold st 
and will argue with some vigor, little humanity, and less o! 
manship, about the retaining of the stability of the monet 
as compared with itself. The retention of the monet 
stable as compared with itself is the argument alone of t 
advocate, the money-lender, as it builds up and sustains 
terest as offering greater avenues for the enhancement 
rate of interest. 

But we ae remember that there are other avenues | 
ness among a people by which they live and produ 


| 
than the anneal money lending, and the interests o! 
Silver needs no vindication or eulogy from any source, and | 


must be considered as well as those of the usurer. 
In addition to the business of lending money, ther 


| other avenues that men engage in to secure a liveli 
| gather wealth. 
ple stand back of silver, and they will set up and defend the 


Profits that are earned by buying and selling, manuf 


| transportation, and commerce generally. 


Rents, the money realized upon renting lands, ho 
»ther property. 
Lastly, wages, the reward the laboring man receives 


| daily labor, either by the day, the week, the month, 01 





is called in political economy a wage-earner. 
These last three are dependent for the successful pros 


| of their business upon the supply of money or capita 


called in this connection, and money being the creature 
money should be so managed and so distributed as to b 
In establishing any financial system, in enacting laws 
late and control money, the interests of all the person 
in these four avenues of gathering and producing we 

be considered. 

Those engaged in the last three avenues of securil 
are notso much concerned about the stability of the 
unit as compared with itself, but they are seriously 
in its stability in its relation to everything else that 
purchasing power. That is, they are interested in ha‘ 
an amount and volume of money as will secure to ea 
of them, regularly and with stability of value, a full 
ward for all their products, for all their enterprise, 
their energies. 

This can be obtained and secured only when the 
money is equal to all demands for which money is or c 

Contraction of the currency, scarcity of money, the 
of the rate of interest, are each and all antagonistic 
fare and advancement of all those engaged in the 1 
named avenues of producing and gathering wealth, an 
alone in the interest of the money-lender. 

Hence, es the free coinage of silver increases the m: 
basis of expanding the currency, and doubles the vi 
money as the means of final settlement of all debts, 
claims, and balances, and decreases the rate of inter 
ates values, elevates prices, and arouses the energies 
of the people, and incites to enterprise, the people en; 
the three last-mamed avenues are interested, and to 
their own interests should be firm and aggressive ad\ 


| the double standard, of the free and unlimited coinage of 


| 


made a legal tender on the same basis as gold. 

By restricting the coinage of silver, debts contracted : 
time will be enhanced in value when paid in. the future, 
will require the production and sale of more of the prod' 
labor to secure the money to liquidate the debt than att! 
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‘ + was contracted. Hence restrict one 
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to secure to labor the just rewords of i 
ne of silver, a met that th wes show has eld 
th gold when treated fairly and « | ' s 
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and constitutional governme! : 
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i, t00 comple l l ] Oo iny 
products of labor too ‘ n l 
le to di riorati I Stan » be ob 
) ility to reach such stind does not 3 
to approximate it as near as possible 
olume of money in circulation among any people 
1 etor in rec i ing such awn pI roxi 1a e 
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nge in value is not created alone by the character of the 
the conditions that surround and affect it, but the 
ay be caused by conditions affecting the dollar itself. 
»] strate: A bushel of wheat is of a certuin grade and ina 


condition to-day and is worth a dollar; it may continue 


f me grade and remain in the same condition and the 
nd demand remain the same, and to-morrow, next \ : 
onth, or the next year, and at each of the periods named 


be exchanged for more or less money than to-day. In 
hiscase the price of the wheat-is not at all affected by condi- 
ti ffecting the wheat 
n¢ thedollar or curreney given in exchange for the whe 


The conditions affecting the dollar may be those of supply and 


the supply of money is limited, contracted, and is scarce, 
the demand for it great, then the price of the wheat will 
ctuate; it will become less in price the supply of money is 
ssened or contracted. 
On the other hand, if the grade and condition of the whea 
deteriorates and changes, then the price will decline and change, 
result from conditions affecting the wheat. 
Or if the grade and condition of the wheat should rem ain the 








», the ‘pply is good. Yet there isnodemand in such c"se; 
the price of t] 1e Wheat woul 1 be affected by its condition. Another 
tion: the volume of currency isnormal; that is, it is equal 
. to the necessities of trade a1 sd démnaniis of the Whole soramuntt 
property will then reach its fair and intrinsic value. 
\ farmer contracts a debt, say, by purchasing 40 acres of land 


d2UU, — in twelve months. All things oe ine norm 


t nd is well worth the $200. In the mean time, before the 
debt is due, the volume of currency is contracted, the demand 
tH) ney is great, the supply is small, the monetary unit “ 


d, prices decline, and values deteriorate and go down 50 
nd when the debt is due the land will only bring $100 
of conditions affecting the money of the country. 
y off the debt the farmer is compelled to produce one- 
] 


] 


more cotton, or if he fails in this, he will have to sell his 


other 40 acres of land he bought and for which he contracted 
t ebt, and thus he has lost his 80 acres of land, his home, 
to pay a debt he contracted to pay for 40 acres of land 
destruction of the farmer in this case is caused alone b: 
: of his, but by conditions affecting the currency, over which 


Mm 


r has no control. 
ther illustration, and it ex mp ifies the condition of m inj 
Oi My constituents: 


» regular and legitimate pursuit of his business a farmer 
Contracts a debt and secures the same by mortgage on his 80 
ac of land, embracing his homestead. At the time of con- 


+ 


iecting the debt the volume of currency is normal; that is, it is 
ient to meet the requirements of trade and the demands, 
and business of all the people. 

Ev ory suggestion of prudence says to him, if money remains 

, he can reasona ibly count on getting so much per por ind 
‘or his cotton, and at such price he can easily pay off the debt 
but when the debt becomes due, the curre ney is contracted, there 
is note nough money to meet the demand, and the farmer will 


heer 


as 


but it is affected alone by conditions | 


| 
| 
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FARMERS NOT ALONE INTERESTED IN SILVER. 


There seems to be an impression abroad that only the farmers 
are interested in the si ve: question, and that the people who 
dwell in the cities and towns are freed from the depression of 
demonetizing silver. 

[It is true the demonetizing scheme has robbed the farmer of 
untold millions for the British traders and the American gold- 
bug's and national banks, yet he has got used to the process; the 
robbery can not go any further; it has reached its limit, and the 
farmer would not care a cent for the machinations of the oppres- 
sors if he was not in debt. 

If he can get a little money to pay his debts, at a low rate of 
interest, so as to keep his land and home, the devil can take the 
gold advocates and national banks if he will have them. The 
farmer can fall back upon the balmy sun, the generous soil, the 
refreshing rains, the invigorating winds. These are the gift of 


God, that Wall street and the devilcan not control; and in them | _ 
| in debt. 


lies the peace, independence, and happiness of the farmer. 

Debt is his only master, and it should be the anxious and dili- 
gent care of all men to so arrange and direct the legislation of 
the country that he will be relieved of this tyrant at the earliest 
moment. 

The farmer can compromise with the gold advocate more ad- 
vantageously than any other business or industrial class. 

He can say to the money-lenders: ‘‘ Let me have money enough 
to get out of debt, and then you can proceed with your unholy and 
depressing schemes; I am now independent of you.” 

‘The finances of all gold-standard countries are in a most un- 
satisfactory condition, there is unrest and dissatisfaction among 
the producing and laboring classes. France, sandwiched be- 
tween England, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Italy, and Spain, 
all gold-standard countries, maintains her double standard of 
gold and silver, her industries are all prosperous, and her peo- 
ple are happy and contented. 

Now, the merchant and manufacturer are less able to stand the 
depression in prices, the stagnation in business, and the paralysis 
of enterprise than the farmer. If one will only look around him 
he can see storehouses filled with goods; no trade, and the mer- 
chant in debt, and bankruptcy threatened. Furnaces are blown 
out, mills closed down, and foundries stopped, and factories still. 
No hum of industry, but silence of death reigns throughout the 
whole space. 

W hat is the cause of all this stagnation and ruin? A want of 
money, contraction of the currency, demonetization of silver, 
the gold standard, fall in prices, and all the evils of legislation 
that oppress the trading and industrial classes for the benefit 
of the money power. 

The cry against silver and its denunciation by the gold advo- 
cates that it is of less value than gold is unjust and unfair, when 
the Government has turned its mighty power against it and de- 
graded it. 

The apparent fall in the value of silver, maltreated and de- 

based as it is by the Government, is more a rise in the price of 
ld. 
The increased demand for gold caused by the action of Ger- 
many, the Latin Union,the Scandinavian states, by Austro- 
Hungary and the United States in demonetizing silver, causes a 
rise in the price of gold and a fall in the price of silver. 

The decline of silver has not been the result of natural laws, 
but alone by the destroying and debasing laws of government. 

This fact is clearly established by the fall in the price of silver 
commencing with the act of 1873, demonetizing silver, and has 
been four times as great in the twenty years since 1873 as it was 
for the twenty years prior thereto, although the changes in the 
relative production of the two metals has been less since 1873 
than prior thereto. This is shown by admission in the report of 
the English gold and silver commission. 

Facts, not theories, should control and direct the lawmaker 
and statesman; the doctrinaire has but little weight and in- 
fluence when he argues against facts and the experiences of a 
people. 

The decline in prices can not be charged to the agitation of 
the silver question in the United States, this decline is almost 
universal throughout the world. While prices have not ma- 
terially risen in silver-using countries, yet they have remained 


y 
4 





It is said the low prices do notinjure the wag earner. } 
his wages will buy as much or more at the p-esent tim 
| ever before; and the improved machinery and modes of 


tion, increasing his power of production, prevent the d 
prices injuring the wage-eirner. 

[t was at ons time thought, and the idea was maintain 
a rise or fall in prices was indifferent to all except the | 
and debtor class. 

But this idea is now exploded, for investigation and 
has discovered that a fall in prices so affects men’s spiri' 


| hopes and expectations, so depresses their energies «1 


their enterprise, all of which are connected with mon 
a depressing influence over all labor and industrial ent 
and is exceedingly baneful and harmful, while rising pri 
ulate hope, arouse energies, secure confidence, and « 


| more active exertion and more plentiful prodvetion. 


The manufacturer, the active manager of industry, is 
He has to buy labor, material, implements, m 
etc., and must sell his products on short time, and sal s 
full and regular in order to enable him to conduct his 
with profit; prices falling, business is stagnant, mon 
scarce, trade is dull and depressed, the manufacturer 
dispose of his products,can not pay his debts and liabilit 
bankruptey anes place, and the business goes to the 


| laborers are thrown out of employment. 


[ have shown that this improved machinery, this in 
the power and capacity of production does not apply to 
ton farmer, and does in no way benefit him. 

We must not forget that our population is increasing 
our wealth has doubled rapidly, and our production of ¢ 


| ities to be exchanged for other commodities has multi) 


idly, and the demand for money incresses proportion 
any contraction of the supply leads to ruinous results 
English and Irish tenants are demanding bimetallism 
silver and gold coinage. The tenants find that while 
of their rents is fixed for years in advance, yet it is 


| more difficult each year to pay the same because of t! 


prices of the articles they have to produce to sell to ol 
money with which to pay the rent. 

Germany and England are each creditor countries, 
desire to destroy silver, enhance the value of gold, m 
scarce, and thus raise the value of interest. 

The masses of the people all over the world desire th: 
silver standard, yet the lawmaking power in all countr 


| some extent dominated by the money kings and gold ad 


and the people areembarrassed. But the march of fin 
industrial freedom has commenced; it is gathering st 
it wends its way, and the deluge will soon come; the m« 
must disgorge, and freedom and equality must prevail 
recting spirit in all our laws and in the administrati: 
Government. 

An increase in the quantity of money leads to high 
arouses the energies, excites to enterprise, suggests dev 
and gives hope and confidence to labor and industry. 
nent increase in the coin forming the basis of the mac! 
exchange will be followed by an increasein the volume 
and prices will rise and the rate of interest decline. 
the free coinage of silver, make it legal tender for all 
claims, put iton an equality with gold before the law, 
price of silver will advance, all prices will rise and : 
with the advance of silver. 

Take the financial and industrial history of the v 
there can not be found an exception to the rule, that 


falling prices and declining values produce stagnation | 


ness and a depression in the energies, enterprise, §} 
hopes of men. 

The root and basis of all our trouble is found in the 
gold is constantly increasing in value. 

The disturbance in Wall street, London, in Germany, 2! 


ever the single gold standard prevails conclusively m: 


other step in the upward movement of the price of gold 
downward movement of all other values. 

Take France, where the double standard prevails, | 
and silver is a legal tender, and both are placed and use: 


Jovernment on a parity, and you do not find any such di 


Avaust 2}, 


ance in business matters and no such discontent among th: 
ing classes; but the producing classes are all thrifty, anc « 
and enterprise are making their grandest and mightiest s' 
Is not this conclusive evidence that the cause of such u! 
depression arises from the appreciation in the value of xo 
is not referable to the agitation of the silver question 
countries that use silver are quiet and progressive; thei! 
are prosperous, happy, and contented. 
You hear these gold advocatesand money-lenders say t 
restoration of the free coinage of silver will benefit the s''\ 
miner at the expense of the people. We have shown it wl’! 
But can not the same be said about the gold-miner—when 


steady and free from fluctuations, as compared with gold prices 
in the gold-standard countries. 

The fact is notorious that prices have largely fallen in all gold- 
using countries, ind this indicates the fact that the change hus 
taken place more in the value of gold than in the valué of silver. 

If one will compare the prices for twenty years before 1873, 
when we had free silver, and it was ona Lee with gold before 
the law, and the prices for twenty years since 1873, the year silver 
was demonetized, it will be ascertained that prices have been 
lowered since the demonetization of silver than before. This 
conclusively est iblishes the fact that the gold or single standard 
produces the decline in prices. 
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s,atroy silver, that he will be benefited at t 





he expense of the 
Have I not shown 


ee ple in enhancing the value of his gold? 
this to be true? 7 
You hear the money-lender and the gold advocates complain- 
pout the profit made by the silver-mine owner, but you 
~over hear him complain about the profit made by the owner of 
the gold mine. 

How transparently inconsistent are the money devils! The 
old advocate says that, as the majority of the world use gold, 
* silyer should be restored, then gold will flow out of the United 
cintes and we Will soon be without gold and on a silver basis and 
inal ,standard. This did not take place for the eighty years 

+ we had the gold and silver standard prior to 1878. It has 
not taken place in France, that has a gold and silver standard. 
"Indeed, the agitation of the silver question does not cause the 
outtlow of gold, because we are on a gold basis. 

We produce too much to sell abroad to be embarrassed by the 
outflow of gold. 

A silver dollar is now the equal of the gold dollarin the meas- 
we of values. 


St 
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Let there be free coinage of silver, and let the silver dollar be | 


a legal tender es gold is,and a general demand will be 
made for silver by both creditors and debtors. From debtors, 
because they can always employ it to pay their debts, and from 
creditors because they can use it in making all their payments 
of every kind and character. 

We will use one illustration to answer all the arguments that 
free silver will drive gold out of the country by foreign nations 


mide 


demanding payment of all balances of trade in gold and all the 


s due us will be paid in silver. 


balance 
from a cotton broker. Silver is a legal tender in America, and 
the Englishman proposes to pay for the cotton with silver. 
Where will the Englishman get the silver? Itisnotin Europe, 
and he will have to come to America to purchase it. He will 
have to buy it with gold, and in America silverison a par with 
gold, so he will swap gold dollars for silver dollars, and pay the 
exchange or cost of transportation of the gold from Liverpool to 
New York to do it. 

Does any sane man believe the Englishman will do this? 
he will pay the gold directly. 

Here is ademand for silver, and thus a parity will be kept up 
ith gold even in Europe. 


Wit 


\ cotton broker in Liverpool buys alot of cotion in New York | 


No; | 


Suppose the balance of trade isagainst the United States, does it | 


force us to pay in gold? Not at all. 
trade with America. Suppose, however, the American should 
have to pay in gold, then he would have it, as we produce thirty- 
five millions of gold each year, and now have in our country 
about five hundred millions in gold. France maintains her 
double standard; why can not we do it? 

Itiserror to assert that gold is the universal standard of value. 
Two-thirds of the people of the world use silver as money, and 
over One-half use silver as the standard of values. 

If England demands gold in payment of all balances, and con- 
tinues her single gold standard, she will have to manufacture on 
avery small profit and sell at low prices, as the gold standard 
reduces all values, and this will disorganize and dissatisfy her 
whole industrial system, and revolution will be inevitable. 

Heretofore England has been the largest producing country 
as well as the richest and most powerful nation on earth, and 
thus she has been able to dictate her policies to the world and 
force the world to accept them. But the United States, yet in 
its puling infancy, is the largest producing and manufacturing 
country, the richest, most opulent, and most powerful nation on 
earth; and while she does not propose to dictate the policies to 
be pursued by other nations, yet she does not propose to allow 
other nations to prescribe her policies. She does not propose 
to consult other nations as to what standard or principle her 
economic interests shall be placed under. 


CHANGE OF RATIO. 


Many persons advocate an increase of the ratio, and then they 
accept the double standard. 

, Lam opposed to any change in the ratio. 
is, 16 ounces of silver 
ratio in the world. 

A change of the ratio now would be unjust to the farmer, as 
the products of the farm have declined in price since the ap- 
Preciation of the value of gold and the fall of silver, anda change 
would fix the farm products at the present low rate and double 
the amount of his debt. It would be unfair to change the ratio 
how, because we are the largest silver-producing people in the 
World, and we should not, unless for the very best reasons, de- 

“se Our Own product and embarrass our laborers. To change 
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Let it remain as it 
to 1 ounce of gold. This is the highest 


We would pay in silver, be- | 
cause the Englishman would havea use for silver in hiscontinued | 





| equal with that of gold, and silver made a legal 


| prise, and the decline of prices that has been gradually 


the ratio now would necessitate 
dollars at a loss by shrinkage of $100,000,000. 
If the change should be made by all nations the loss by shrinl 
age wo ild be near a billion dolla 
A change of ratio is not necessary. 


a recoinage 


France for seventy years, 


with only half of our population, has kept both vold and silver 
substantially at par with aratioof 154 to 1, less thon our ratio. 

A change of ratio can be made either by adding to the silver 
dollar or by taking from the gold dollar. If you change the 
ratio by adding to the silver dollar, youNincr the debt and 
embarrass the debtor in favor of the creditor. To change the 
ratio by lessening the gold dollar would benefit the debtor the 
expense of the creditor. 

Our Government made a change in the ratioin 1834, by re - 
ing the gold dollar, and the fact that the change now demanded 
is to increase the ratio of silver indicates that the change of 
ratio is demanded by the creditor class, and that the Govern- 
ment is more nearly under the control of the money power than 
it was in the early days of 1834. 

The question is asked, Do you want a double standard? I an- 
swer, yes. 

It isan admitted fact by all men that there is a scarcity of 
metallic money even under a gold and silver standard. What 
would be the consequences,then, under asingle or goldsta “d? 

Well, every main here sees and feels the consequences. tter 
stxgnation and paralysis. Cana country have a double stuindard 
unless the actual value of the metal is the same in each doliar 


in the world markets? 
[ answer, the history of the ages of the commercial world shows 


that when silver is put on the same plane with gold by law, and 
the Government treats it in such wav, the market value of sil- 
ver is about equal to gold, and sometimes the coinage value is a 
premium over gold. It is not so much the stability of the mar- 
ket valueofsilveras acommodity tosell, or the equality of the two 


metals as to the monetiry unit, that the industrial and p: 
ing classes are interested in, as we have before shown in this ar- 
gument, but it is the relationship between the metals as mone- 
tary units and the value of all other commodities, the products 
of industry and labor, that concerns fhe business and industrial 
community. 

The money-lender, the usurer, is alone of all the community 
concerned about the relation of the two metals to each other as 
monetary units. 

This question is propounded by gold advocates and money- 
lenders. Does not the demand for any commodity, gold or sil- 
ver, taken in connection with the supply, fix the price? I an- 
swer, that ordinarily, all things being equal, it does. Butwhen 
you decrease the demand, or do away with the use of any com- 


oaduc- 


| modity by an arbitrary act of law, I do not care what the supply 


may be, great or little, the price of the commodity will decline. 

As to silver money, if the coinage should be restored free and 
tender, the his- 
tory of all peoples and the experience of mankind and the ex- 
perience of the people of these United States for eighty years 
prior to the demonetizing of silver in 1873 show that the silver 


will sustain its value as a monetary unit and its value as a 
medium of exchange on a pirity with gold. 

Here is, in this reply, an answer to every argument made by 
the gold-bug and money-lender against the double standard 


of gold, unlimited coinage of silver, put ona parity with gold 
before the law. 

And the depressed condition of our laboring and producing 
classes, the stagnation in business, the paralysis of all enter- 
yoing 
on since 1873 show conclusively that the demonetization of silver 
has been a national calamity, a sin against God, and a cruel 
and diabolical conspiracy against the industrial freedom and the 
labor prosperity, as well as the developing and producing ad- 
vancement of the people of this country. 

Another question is asked: Does not the United States pur- 
chase more silver and coin it in one year now than was issued 
by the United States prior to 1873? I answer, yes. 

And the rapid increase of her population, almost doubled since 
1870, the expansion of her industrial and producing power, the 
development of her mineral, commercial, and agricultural! re- 
sources, the building of her railroids, the opening and cleaning 
out of her highways, the advancement and refinement of her 
people, the civilization and progress of the age,each and all 
justify and demand such purchase and call for its continuance 
until the handcuffs that the gold bugs, nationa! banks, usurers, 
and money kings have bound and riveted upon the energies and 
enterprise of the masses are taken off, and a full, open, and un- 
trammeled sweep shall be given to the grand genius and he- 
roic spirit of young America, a lion in the struggle of life, a 
giant in opportunities and growth, a Creesus in wealth, a Her- 
cules in power, a Christian in religion, and a free man by birth, 
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possessing and occupying a country that is am asylum for the ep- 
pressed of every land. i 

Another question is asked: Since the United States buys more 
silver for use as money than ever before, why is not the falling 
price of silver checked? 

The Government buys the silver, but does not use it as money, 
and this is the very evil we silver men complain of, the Govern- 
ment refusing to use silver as a money of final payment; and 
this very refusal is the sole cause of the uncasiness and disturb- 
ance now going on in this country. 

If the Government would use silver as money, restore it to 
free coinage, and make it a legal tender, the decline in price 
would stop, and in a short while it would be on a parity with 
gold. 

By what I have stated in this argument I have shown— 

First. That since the formation of oar Government up to 1873 
silver has been a part of the debt-paying money of the people. 

Second. | have shown that the act demonetizing silver has 
robbed the people of more than half of their debt-paying cur- 
rency. 

Third. Demonetization of silver increased the value of gold. 
Such increase in the value of gold has caused a fall in the prices 
of all commodities that are the products of human labor and in- 
dustry and a depreciation in the value of all kinds of property, 
as well as depressed the value of silver. 

I have shown that a restoration of silver to free coimage and 
made a legal tender on a parity with gold will cure all the evils 
created by the enhancement of the value of gold. 

Fourth. I have shown that low prices create depression among 
the people, stifle enterprises, and retard the energies and enjoin 
the development of industrial pursuits. 

Fifth. I have shown that the gold or single standard is de- 
vised to merease the profits of the usurers, money-lenders, 
national banks, and millionaire gold sharks in lending money. 

Sixth. I have shown that the demonetization of silver is an 
invention growing out.of the partnership between the European 
monarchies and the millionaire bankers to plunder the people, 
ob labor of its profits, to make the rich richer and the poor 

oorer. 

The banks, money-lenders, and gold advocates are squeezing 
us, frightening the Government, unsettling the finances of the 
country, alarming the people, stagnating the labor, industry, 
and business of the country, all to coerce the Government to 
issue the bonds mentioned, generate a demand for gold, estab- 
lish a gold basis, all te plunder and rob, to put gain in their 

iets. 

If the letter of the Sherman law, to say nothing of its spirit, 
was observed, this depression and distress would at once be re- 
lieved, and labor and business would realize the rewards of its 
toil, and the producers would get a fair price for their cotton, 
wheat, and other commodities, and all things would be relieved. 

Shall silver notes or certificates be redeemed in silver as the 
Government contracted to do when it issued the note, and let 
silver be used as a currency for the people, and swell the volume 
of money, or shall silver purchases be charged as a debt against 
the Government, andthe peopie taxed to raise gold to pay forit? 

The voice of the people was expressed on this matter last No- 
vember. The present system was inaugurated by Republican 
administration, and at the last election the people condemned it. 

It seems the present Administration has not heard the sen- 
tence of condemnation yet. The gold bugs have eonquered,and 
the people are chained to their triumphal car as victims of their 
avarice and greed and slaves to their will. 

If the present Administration will pay out silver in redemp- 
tion of alt these demands, as it has power to do under the law, 
then all this commotion will be stilled these disturbances set- 
tled, business revived, energies aroused, enterprise excited, in- 
dustry renewed, trade buoyant, producers receiving legitimate 
profits, and labor requited with the gain of its honest toil. 

Under the Sherman law, preperly administered and fairly to 
the people, silver is mouey and should be treated in the same 
manner and on a parity with gold. But under the Harrison 
Administration, and thus far under Cleveland, silver, the money 
of the people, is no more than a poker chip, it is evidence against 
the Government for the payment of gold. 

If this mode of administration is to continue, the stagnation 
and paralysis of all business, trade, industry, and labor will be 
intensified and increased; prices will go lower, gold higher, and 
the rate of interest inereased, and woe and lamentation will be 
heard throughout all trade and industrial centers. Merchants 
bankrupted, monufaecturers despoiled of all profits, railroads in 
the hands of the receivers, and country banks in liquidation; 
and the money kings, usurers, and extortioners will be seen 
riding in their golden ehariots, cracking their whips over the 
heads of an outraged and indignant sina 

Let us be true to ourselves, stop our bickerings, and put 
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on the whole armor for the great political battke. Let 
shal ourselves in one line, firm and steadfast, in defense 
liberties as freemen. Do our whole duty, be brave, b 
geous, and leave the consequences to God. 

Mr. PICKLER. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentle 

Mr. PICKLER. Toa parliimentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PICKLER. To-morrow, I understand, the Ho 
mences consideration of the bill and amendments under | 
minute rule. I desire to inquire whether the debite 
on the bill and amendments as a whole, or whether th 
ments will be taken up for consideration separately: 

The SPEAKER. Asa whole. When the gent! 
the floor he can debate any amendment he desires. 

Mr. PICKLER. Or all. 

The SPEAKER. Or all. The gentleman from 
{[Mr. RICHARDSON] will perform the duties of the c! 
evening session. The House will now take a ree 
o’clock, the evening session to be devoted to debate o 
pending question. 

Aceordingly (at 5 o'clock and 28 minutes) the Ho 
clared in recess. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The recess having expired, the House, at 8 o'clock 
sumed its session (Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee in | 
Speaker pro tempore). 

SILVER. 


The House resumed the eonsideration of the bill (H 
repeal a part of an act, approved July 14, F890, entitl 
directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of 
notes thereon, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, it may be somewh 
est for me at this time to address the House, but t! 
and the importance of the measure introduced by t 
man from West Virginia is my apology. Iam her 
take a humble part in presenting and expressing th: 
the people of the great empire State of the West. [Ili 
her vast agricultural and commercial wealth, at the « 
the Republic, surrounded by every interest common to 
and enlightened people, demands that her representat 
be permitted to give their reasons for the strange unr 
moralization that now obtains in every branch of busin 
Republican platform reads: 


The American people from tradition and interest favor bim 
the Republican party demands the use of both gold and silver 
monéy, with restrictions, and under such provisions. to be det 
legislation, as will secure the maintenance of the parity of vai 
metals, so that the purchasing and debt-paying power of the dolla 
of silver, gold, or paper, shall be at all times equal. The iter 
ducers of the country, its farmers and its workingmen, deman 
dollar, paper or coin, issned by the Government shal! be as good 
We commend the wise and patriotic steps already taken by ou. 
to secure an International conferenes to adopt such measures 4s wi 
a parity of value between gold and silver for use a3 money th: 
world. 


I now quotefrom the Democratic platform: 


We denounce the Republican legisiation known as the Sh: 
1890 as a cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of ci 
future, which should make all of its supporters as wellasits auth! 
for its speedy repeal. We hold to the use of both gold and s 
standard money of the country, and to the coinage of both 
without discrimination against either metal or charge for min! 
dollar unit of coinage of both metals must be ofequalintrinsic an 
able value, or be adjusted through international agreement, or | 
guards of legisiation as shall insure the maintenance of the | 
two metals, and the equal power of every dollar at all times in Ui 
and in payment of debt; and we demand that all paper curren 
kept at with and redeemable in such coin. Weinsistupon this] 
especially necess for the protection of the famers and /abori! 
the first and most defenseless victims of unstable money and 4! 
currency. 


Mr. cv does the man who claims to be for th 


bill—gold alone—stand by that platform? One gentiem 
to-day that his own convictions are his platform, and | 
votes as he pleases; that platforms do not bind him. 
A contrariety of reasons has been assigned by the ¢ 
on this floor for the unhappy condition of the country: 
have not heard any satisfactory explanation of how the pure)’ 
of 54,000,000 ounces of silver each year and issuing thereon 
four millions of silver certifiestes, and passing them 0u 
people to do business with, where they purchase just as 1) 
the necessaries of bife as gold, can bring on a panic. Tit! 
ond my comprehension. How can this produce a palic’ 
money there is in the hands of the people the gre:' 
probability of a panic, seems to be the theory of some 


p is 
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this House. The Secretary of the Treasury sent a statement to 
this House to-day which I will read: 

In reply, I have the honor to state 

First. The number of ounces of silver bullion purchased under the act of 
July 14, 1800, from August 13, 1890, to August 16, 1893, inclusive, was 161,521,000 
fine ounces, costing $150,669,459. The highest price paid was $1.20}, August 
90, 1890, and the lowest price 90.696, July 24, 1893—average price, §0.9328-+ 

Second. Treasury notes to the amount of #150,115,985 have been issued to 
date, August 16, 1893, in payment of the silver bullion. and that amount is 
still outstanding, the redemptions having been replaced by issues, with the 
exception of $714,636, which have been redeemed in standard silver 
and retired from circulation since August 3, instant 

Third. Up to August |, 1893, $49,184,160 in Treasury notes have been re 
deemed in goki, and since August 3, 1893, $714,636in Treasury notes have been 
redeemed in silver dollars, this being the first redemption of these notes in 
silver. 

Fourth, The number of standard silver dollars coined from bullion pur 
ehased under the act of July 14, 1890, to August 16, 1898 has been 36,067,185 

Fifth. Thenumber of ounces of silver owned by theGovernment, purchased 
under the act of July 14, 1890, on August 16, 1893, was 133,161,375 fine ounces, 
eosting $121,217, 677. 

Very respectfully, 


dollars 


J. G. CARLISLI 


Hon. CHARLES F. Crisp, 

Speaker, House of Representatives. 

It will be seen from this statement that more than $150,009,- 
000 has been placed in the handsof the people by this act known 
as the Sherman law. 
years ago that we are attempting now to enact on this money 
question, there would be $150,000,000 less in the hands of the 
people. 

It was said with considerable vehemence by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. HENDRIX] that all panics come from the 
common people. ThatI believe to be true; that is, from the 
depositors. The oldest financiers of thiscountry stand in amaze- 
ment when asked to define the cause of the present panic. No 
failures of crops; no wars or threatened difficuly in overtrading; 
no convulsions of nature or of men. How did this panic come 
about? ‘The philosopher and thesooothsayer have retired from 
the field. No gentleman speaking forthe gold standard alone 
has been kind enough to tell us the real cause of this great 

anic, 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] tells us the remedy 
is to destroy one-half the money of the country, reduce the cir- 
culating medium tothe gold standard alone. ‘Thisisthe panacea 
for all ils. It will bring happiness and prosperity, and will 
gladden every home. There is not a member upon this floor but 
who would be g!ad to see this enchanting picture. Does strong 
declamation unfold the mystery or enlighten the issue? Who 
has learned from the advocates of the gold standard the cause 
of this panic now in our country? Does any man of investiga- 


tion believe that the one-hundredth part of our present trouble 


has grown out of the Sherman law? We will agree, however, 
that the Sherman law is inconsistent with every principle of 
sound monetary business, and ought to be repealed, and must 
be rejected. 


The great cause of the present financial difficulties seems tobe | 


a perfect enigma, so far as the public mind is concerned. Al- 
most every individual and every member upon this floor has a 
different view of the case. You have yours; I have mine. I 
hold that the laws of taxation which have been enacted during 
the last quarter of a century, discriminating against the wealth- 
producers and in favor of those who have large holdings, and 


who now aave control of the wealth after if has been created, | 


are the men who have brought about the present difficulty, and 


now hold the reins which are guiding the legislation here in | 


favor of gold alone. 


More than $600,000,000 have passed from the producers of | 


wealth into the hands of the protected few, under the tariff laws, 
annually, for the past twenty-five years. This wealth thus ob- 
tained has been loaned back to the people who are impoverished 
by these discriminating laws: and now if these men who hold 
this vast wealth can go into this legislativeassembly and secure 
the passage of a law that would demonetize silver and destroy 


its use as a commercial medium of exchange, they are thus en- | 
abled to double their claims against their debtors, and in the | 
end become the owners, as it were, of the entire wealth over | 


which they hold these mortgages. 
Mr. Speaker, I was gratified to-day to hear my colleague on 


the other side [Mr. CANNON of Illinois] declare in forcible terms | 
that he is in favor of both gold and silver as the true standards | 
of value, and that we should coin these metals as the money of | 


the people. 


We aretold by many of the ablest men upon this floor that | 


this Government can not maintain a double standard or foster 
some other of the foreign nations lead off: and when they have, 


meonsistent with the spirit, the enterprise, and the patriotism 
of the American people. 
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| prosp 
| the 


Had we established the principle three | 


| world, that gold is wholly inade 


| people, and silver is the only met 
| There is but one way to give this metal a fixed value that will 


| fered at the ratio of 16 tol. 


| the country has been surveyed, there is very 
of the quantity of silver being increased. 


| 95,550 tons in the past eighty-eight years, or just exactly 133 


; - j. Paes at | Austria 
bimetallism unless England or Germany takes the initiative or | 
| Holland 


we may follow. Such a confession of servility is, to my mind, | 
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The United States stands to- iny su 
all nations: with her ¢ 
ductive soil, her wi 
and her commerci 
that we shoulk 
is the best 
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the 


i now, to-day, a: 
for our people, unk 
I sof the Old Werid 
might do for ourselves i 


lL don 
tent with thi 


lation 


is idea, that we 
Government, not only in o 
commercial relations with the 1 
We ha ) jeal 
ity, the foresight and the a 
fashions d the in i 
than acentur , 
our financial system 
money of the people. Under that 
red and grown from t 
time, surviv 
wrought by war and failure of crops 
that could upon a nation gr 
double standard. We feel t “day that we s 
and lay aside all these precedents; that we should take an 
di parture in the regulation of the 


destroy one-half the commercial medium of exchang: 


ve always been jealor 


stone of 


present Ing 


come yw 


finances of the cou 


| monometallism, while every man must know that it is impossil 


to transact the business of th upon that basis alone 
There is not enough gold in the world for the people 
cessfully transact the business of the world. 
ways be enough money in the country to t 
of industry from the producer to 
coming and the going of the 
waste. It must be admitted tha 
crease of population and o 


country 


There SHOU i 
ansfer the prod s 
consumer, within the 
without stagnation or 
on account of the enor 
transacted 
juate 
a commercial medium of exchanve, 

Being the sole standard, and 


the 


seasons, 


t s in- 


ho 


business throughout the 


to serve the pul poses of 
I 


of its its 


on aecount 


| value is consequently appreciated, causing depreciation in the 


value of all articles and the impoverishing of a large part of th 
il that can be called to its aid. 
be recognized throughout the world, and that is for a gover 

silve : 
rold that may be of- 


aot 
5 ' 
to be the only rem- 


ment as strong and powerful as ours, representing large 
producing interests, to coin all silver and 
L believe that 


edy. I may be at fault. 


‘There is claimed to be a knowledge on the part of some of the 
| people, espeeially those people who have large accumulations of 
money to loan, thatsilver is being produced so rapidly and so fast 


that it should be disearded as a money metal. This is an error. 
It is avery grave mistake for men to fall into innocently. 
of the best mining experts now that mines 
country are being rapidly worked out, and as 


some 
of this 
every seetion of 
little probability 
The greater proba- 
snee to deeline, as to quantity, in 


the 


Stute 


bilities are that it will com: 


| a very short time. 


Should we take the production of gold and silver during the 
past sixty or six hundred yeurs, the relative production has not 
been far from 13 tol. In faet,if we are to be guided by the pro 
ductions of the mines for the past eighty-eight years, it would 
be found to be wiser to decrease the ratio to 134 tol. Here are 
the figures: The world has mined of goid 7,042 tons, and of silver 
of 
silver to 1 of gold. 

All the figures that I shall present upon this question are from 


| officialreports of the Direetors of the United States Mint or from 


Muihall’s Dictionary of Statisties. 


This authority, I apprehend, 
will not be questioned. 


Speeie and bullion holdings of leading European banks. 


June 1, 1893. 


Total. 


England 
France 
Germany 


$130, 508,749 
599, 001 
221. 085, 000 
139, 220), Of 
70. 660, 000 
51, 030), 000 


20, 450, 000 


000 
, 250 |} 
50, 000 | 
, 000 | 
000 
5, 826, 665 


1K) 


Spain 
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Specie and bullion holdings of leading Huropean banks—Continued. 


June 2, 1892. 


$129, 553, 830 
311, 674, 410 | 
187, 143, 750 | 
28, 470, 000 | 
87, 980, 000 

16, 025, 000 
13, 856, 665 


$129, 553, 830 
570, 056, 535 
249, 525, 000 
111, 220, 000 

61, 160, 000 
49, 160, 000 
20, 785, 000 


England 
France 
Germany 
Austria 
pain 
Holland 
Belgium 


#258, 382, 125 
62, 381, 250 
82, 750, 000 
23, 180, 000 
33, 135, 000 

6, 928, 335 

724, 703, 655 466, 756, 710 1, 191, 460, 365 
| 

| i 


- ee -" 
caeantee 


Total 


Germany does not report the silver separately, but is included in the total 
specie. It is calculated, however, that 25 per cent of the total is silver, and 
it is put down at that figure. 
cie and bullion holdings of the United States Tre asury. 


aL 


Gold. Silver. Total. 


$197, 669, 428 


271, 563, 291 


$685, 172, 470 


715, 454. 727 


$487, 503, 042 | 


June 1, 1893 
443, 891, 436 | 


June 1, 18¥2 


{ 
| 
+ 


Every vesding man knows that a crisis has been forced in our 
financial matters; 
disturbed. I claim that the whole cause of this difference in 
the parity of the two meta's is the result of preconcerted legis- 
lation on the part of England and this country to force gold 


os the only standard, consequently reducing silver to a commod- | 


ity and depriving it of its money quality. 

All persons who have carefully studied this question from a 
statistical standpoint know that between the years 1849 and 1861 
California alone produced more than six hundred millions in 
gold, and the United States during the same twelve years pro- 
duced but $1,300,000 in silver. Gold was continually at a dis- 
count, as compared with silver, at this time, from 3 to 7 por 
cent. Many of the foremost financiers of the Old World, includ- 
ing the great French advecate, Chevalier, insisted upon demon- 
etizing gold and making silver the only standard. 

It is perfectly plain to me, and it seems it should be to the 
whole world, that it is not prejudice against silver which is 
making the present trouble. It is a desire upon the part of the 
money-changers of this country and of England to guard the in- 
terests of the money-loaners, so that as loaners they may have 
advantage over the borrowers. Iam, so far as this question is 
concerned, as much in favor of gold and its fre2 coinage as sil- 
ver, and that they should be coined upon a perfect equality. I 
believe in an honest dollar, and I believe that we will he able to 
so legislate that our coin, both gold and silver, will be recog- 
nized as honest. 

I do not believe that the gold standard can or will be adopted 
by this Congress, as it is such a great removal from the lines of 
legislation that have come down to us from the fathers. But I 
shall hold that the good sense of the people will maintain the 
standard of 16 to 1. The Sherman law should be repealed, and 
bimetallism should take its place, in such form as will meet the 
demands of business and relieve the country. The Sherman law 
impoverishes the wealth-producers, and brings misery, degrada- 
tion, and shame to every home. More than sixty-five millions 
of dollars, of money metal annually produced by the people of 
the United States, will be as useless for purposes of money as 
clay in the pottery under a law of monometallism. 

t believe that the only method by which this panic can be 
checked and placed under control and confidence restored is to 
stand inflexibly by the law which existed prior to 1873. France 
fixed her strandard ratio between gold and silver more than 
seventy years ago at 154 to 1, and she has been able through all 
panics and convulsions of war and of nature and failures of crops 
of every kind to sustain both gold and silver standards, and to- 
day she is the most prosperous nation of all western Europe. 
The most independent nation financially of all the countries of 
earth to-day is France. She has maintained an independent, un- 
yielding, bimetallic position without reference to what other 
nations may have thought or done. 

I believe that the United States should always be in readiness 
to join the other nations of the world for the purpose of adjust- 
ing the metals so that we would be enabled to have a uniform 
ratio with all the nations with whom we trade. The French 
people in having a decided policy of their own, and a disposition 
to maintain it without changing her coinage laws, and standing 
by them with a determination to maintain them, is worthy of 
our emulation, The discrimination by the laws of this country 
against silver as money has closed the silver mines and has 
wrought as much nies to the gold interests as to silver, and 
must very soon be felt in the production of gold,as we all know 
that 45 per cent of the gold produced in the United States is ex- 
tracted from the silver-mine ores, most gold being found in com- 
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that the ratio between the metals has been | 
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bination with silver, not separately, as was originally the case in 
the placer mining of California. his is a danger which the 
gold advocates ought to consider with some care. 

The United States is substantially a bimetallic nation, and is 
made so by the laws of nature more than any other nation upon 
earth, and it is very short-sighted to be afraid of producing too 
much good money. It is a strange condition of affairs that a na- 
tion like ours should be averse to the use of silver metal when 
we are its greatest producers. If the citizens of this country 
will but take a comprehensive view of this matter and be true to 
their own interests in both precious metals we will remain wh 
we are to-day, and by natural laws are entitled to be, the wealth- 
iest nation on the face of the earth, and our safety lies only in 
the direction of an honest maintenance of both metals as money 
upon anequality. The credit of this Government is always good 
for any changes or differences in the production if the Govern- 
ment will only take the position and maintain it firmly, as Franc 
has done. 

The pending bill asks us now to repudiate the traditions 
the Democratic party from the foundation of the Government 
to the present time, to take a new departure, and undertake to 
establish a new principle upon which the medium of exch in 
should be made for our people. I hold that this should not | 
done. There is nodemand for such a step. We are treadi 
upon dangerous ground. We are stepping upon the thin crust 
of a volcano, which is ready toengulf us atany moment. We cin 
not be too careful and steady. To strike down one-half of the 
money metal of this country is to destroy one-half the pro 
of the people and leave the creditor as the supreme ruler 
governor over all the debtors. 

We should legislate so that no extreme calamity could come 
to either, and thus we should pledge the complete and eternal 


| credit of this Government to the maintenance of both gold and 


silver upon the present basis and let the coinage be entirely fr 
to both. We should, if we look to the highest interests of our 
country, maintain a bimetallic standard, have gold and si 
standards, and separate and distinct gold and silver dollar 
forever exchangeable with the other, and both legal tend 

all debts, public and private, in any and all amounts. 

The safest and most progressive nations to-day are the bime- 
tallic nations—no better proof of which need be given than to 
refer to the United States, France, Russia, Italy, Switzerland 
Greece, Belgium, andJapan. Thesingle silver standard nations 
are at least as independent and self-sustaining in their relati 
to the balance of the world as the single gold standard n: 
China, Mexico, Holland, Peru, Ecuador, India, Brazil, Cent 
America, and others, with a silver standard. Germany, thou 
acting at present under a gold standard alone, has a very larg 
minority party earnestly in favor of returning to a bimet 
basis, and if the United States Government takes a firm positio 
in the intended action, there is little doubt that Germany wil! soon 
follow our lead. I believe that there is but one course left for 
the people of the United States, and that is to declare in favor of 
bimetallism, although other nations may not join us in the near 
future, or at any time. 

A significant fact, showing the enormous loss to this country 
from our foolish legislation demonetizing silver in 1873, 
only partially reinstating it in 1878, and then insulting it 
in 1890 with the Sherman law, the practical effect of which h 
simply been to keep it all the while the football for Eng! 
shows the dire results, which can not be misunderstood by t 
man who thinks. Letuscompare the price of wheat, cotton, ant 
silver for twenty years, or since the demonetizing of silver, an 
leave each person to figure for himself the amountof loss to the 
United States. These prices show a steady decline for twenty 
years in the commodities mentioned: 


WHEAT. 
> Average || 
Year. price. || 


OS 8 a $1. 47 || 1887 
a 1. 34 | 
1. 13 | 


While again the same is shown in cotton as follows: 


COTTON, 





Average 
| price. 


1 Average 
H price 


80. 095 
073 
. 064 


80. 198 
-1ll 
. 108 || 1893 


1887 
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Then let us note that silver, degraded by law, has been the | and India. It may be said the same is true of Kore pan 
thermometer, and represents this enormous loss in the same | Cochin China, and throughoutthe Orient. These countr r 
ratio (bullion value): long centuries have reached a final conelusion in regard to , 

SILVER. silver question, and our best financiers in this country and in 
— ———— western Europe have no hope or anticipation of any change on 
| Average Average their part. 
Year. | price Year price To . at “a wesnambhar thet 3 . — ms: tm thd 
per ounce per ounce Ve should always remember t mey loaner, in this 
aemainiaes eon ea a country and throughout the wor ou l tive 
jag askine for laws th: 2 tha = . " 
ee ae ese liss7..... $0.97 bodies aski for laws that will m eW deu 
: yori ao aa RR oe a a | 86 [It is to his interests to have such legislation W n bi } 
ye’? eee eo eS | .56 | the capitalist for his efforts in behalf o is oO © } 
; i tndeliet Jes country, too, is expected to look after its own b st 
‘ . |} and [Tam proud to say that in this country, for mor ! 
Honest money, sound money, is always as honest as the laws . iia dilate ‘3 Py eat 1 
7 : Di 1 t 1 . lati 7 1873 il | | hundred years, the Democ tic party Has deen rec nb S the 
reating isnones PIS Siv t ater laws Make | ¢ . : ‘ 
aa) ish a t soll “eat en , _ ee: ae =n friend of the mussée Ss, and they have always pt their p 2Oo3 
the dis } ar. 
e dishonest dollar | to the people. 
soundness of money is the basis of bimetallism. The purchase of metal | England, powerless to sustain her own existence by h own 
jsa question of trade, not of money. Government ought to let it alone se- | nroducts, must needs live upon her interest and dividends from 
yerely, a8 it ought to let other private business alone. The fundamental | (, orld ai +) : P . 1 ; 
proposition with which the free coinage argument begins, is that a rise in the world at _ she wants the world to pay he 1 tne 
the value of money, in comparison, with the values of « ommodities pro dearest money poss1lbdie. She wants this count oO adopt e 
ed and traded in by the people, is a manifest evil. The evil is of such | dearest money. which would be worth to her hundreds of 1 ii ns 
disastrous consequences that every nation should exert its power to pre- |, iollars Pia at te ‘ : : 
nt the continuous fall in the prices of articles of common production. or do ars. W Ay should sne not have her dvoe it S$ upon this 
tv using the two precious metals which the world has habitually used | floor? No nation has ever been able to devise such far-rese ling 
for centuries @ double safeguard is provided against progressive decline of | sehemes of plunder as she. A few years ago she demonetized 


prices. When one metal becomes scarce in a country the demand upon the 
ther restores the equilibrium. Neither gold nor silver varies beyond the 
slight premium charged for exchange when there is free coinage. The 
money supply is not limited to one metal, and the movements of either from 
one country to another excite no apprehension, since they foreshadow no 
abnormal scarcity. 
This wuth will not be kept in sight if a struggle is made toretain the Sher- 
an act, which is not money legislation at all. When theactis repealed, as 
ist be sooner or later, those who have tried to keep it in operation will 
e defeated and their cause with them. The Sherman act is only buying 
lion ona goldbasis. It is avicious violation of bimetallic principles, and 
: ward of the Democratic theory of governmental powers. The evil 
nsequences of its operation are an illustration of the correctness of bimet- 
lism, and the soundness of the Jeffersonian doctrine. 














Had the purchasing power of the silver dollar been maintained 
ona parity with the gold dollar, the difference in these stand- 
wis would not have reached the point it has. By our legisla- 

n we have surrendered to England the control of the price of 
silver bullion. It seems to me that the time has fully come 
when our Government should look after its own interests, based 
pon our Own productions and ability to sustain ourselves as an 
ndependent Government and nation and give less attention to 
the threats and defiant actions of Englandand Germany. Ifour 
dollar is not satisfactory to Europe, the result will be less inter- 
course in business. We have repeatedly called upon the nations 
of Europe to join us in adjusting an international standard of 
money, but without decent recognition. 

Shall we stand here from year to year and do nothing to relieve 
our Own people, unless some foreign nation takes the initiative? 
Such a confession of weakness and imbecility is un-American and 
indemoeratic. This country would soon go into decay under 
such servile policy, although we have many English allies who 
call themselves American, to advocate the British policy of the 
money-holders. What have we to fear if we but stand by the 
measures of value fixed by the Government which has blessed 
this nation with prosperity and property for more than a cen- 
t ry. 
ae the following table showing the distribution of gold 
and silver: 








GOLD. 
Pe cee won iy oan Ss 8800, 000, 000 
I ee 700, 000, 000 
RR ee) BN en ROT in 2 9 ee a 650, 000, 000 
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All the other combined nations have but $900,000,000 of gold 





| permit them to prey upon our country and surrender our 


her own silver, melted it into bullion, and put it upon the mar- 
ket. Germany, supposing that she, too, could make money 
her own people by demonetizing her two huncred and fifty- 
seven millions of silver, placed it in the melting pot, red it 
to bullion, and threw it upon the market. In the fullness of 
time England brought her power to bear upon India; and with- 
out notice or consideration, stops the free coinage of silve 


for 
ced 


there, 
So you see, step by step, this peculiar method of financiering, 
which might be denominated robbery, is consummated 
We find, now and here, her agents advocating her cause and 
saying to us, in not the most polite language, **‘ Look at your 
fifty-cent dollar, a dishonest dollar: the unhappy condition of 
your country, falling prices, men out of work, mines closed, the 
fires of your furnaces drawn, and the stagnation of business gen- 


eral throughout the land;” and then, as a remedy, they ’ 

**Let us establish a gold standard, and march side by side with 

England, and sustain the English policy of ndard.’ 
I have no complaint to make ag 


ropose 


a cold sta 


iinst these insidious encroich- 


ments that are sought to be carried out by the capitalists of 
Europe as well as ourown. Itis to their interests to make all 


the money they can, and if we are so stupid and ignorant as to 
mar 
hood and independence to their dominationand suggestion, the 
are not to blame but we are and the people will hold us 
sible, not them. 


The British people have never wasted any love upon 
R 


re 


since 


Is 


the days of the Revolution, andI presume they never will. How- 
ever, we are compelled from day to dty to buy our bullion fixed 
by the market of London. I recognize the fact that it is to our 
interest to hold the most close and intimate commercisl relations 
not only with England, but with all the nations of the earth. 
Yet I think this is the opportunity of the century for the Ameri- 
can nation to assert its dignity and chracter financially. The 
English gold advocates in the United States beg fora gold stand- 
ard, because itis apparent to England that should we maintain 


or establish the free coinage of silver she would be compelled to 
trade with us upon a double standard, and that in the redemp- 
tion of more than one hundred and eighty millions of securities 
now held by her we would be enabled to pay them in the same 





under their control. Now, observe the distribution of silver 

coin: 

France pitt, vii De eRe $700, 000, 000 

i 600, 000, 000 

Sa 200, 000, 000 

DO 100, 000, 000 | 
Ue. eae NS id 1, 600, 000, 000 | 


And the balance of the world has the vast sum in silver of 
$2,350,000.000. 

If you will carefully study these figures you will readily dis- 
Cover that the United States is in a position to sustain bimetal- 
lism, and thus have the good will and support of more than two- 
thirds of all the people of earth. I think we hold the key to the 
Situation, and if we are but firm and true to the standards of 
both gold and silver, England and Germany wil! be forced to 
‘stablish bimetallism or lose the trade of the silver countries. 
All the nations of the world that have any considerable trade are 
Well supplied with silver, with the exceptions of England and 

rmany. Silver is almost the only money metal in use in China 











money that we pay our own people. 

She bought most of her bonds at less than 50 cents on the dol- 
lar. She has already received more than 10) cents onthe dollar 
for all of them, and can get a premium to-day. Passthis bill 
pealing the Sherman law without a subst e for the free coin- 
age of silver and you enhance the price of those bonds more than 
$50,000,000. Should we establish bimetallism in this country 


itut 


and maintain it we would be enabled to redeem every outstand- 
ing security according to the contract, and be free from the an- 


noyance of the debt. 

It seems to me that itis time Congress took thought of our 
own people and our future, and let England look after her own 
business. The expression that we must adopt a gold standard 
because it is the recognized money of the civilized world, means 
simply thatitisthe money of England; and if shecan, by adverse, 
unfair, and determined warfare, here and now destroy silver as 
money, she will have the financial world at her feet. It is 
equivalent to saying that France and the United States are not 
civilized because they insist upon coining money in either metal 
upon a just ratio, and refuse to recognize gold only. 

England has, by all the power of legislation and trade, de- 
stroyed as far as she can the money value of silver, an! now we 
must surrender our dollar, or fight her for their jointuse. The 
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cheap silver dollar is simply like cheap wheat when the bears 
have broken the market, and nothing else. We have the ability 
to force both England and Germany to recognize silver as money 
if we will adopt a liberal and reasonable ratio. I think we 
should adhere to the old standard of 16 to1, as it would take mil- 
lions to make the change. 

Mr. Speaker, with reference to this new departure in finance 
which we are invited to pursue by the friends of the gold single 
standard, 1 know full well that there is not a sufficient amount 
of gold in the world to supply the countries now demanding a 
gold standard. I would be pleased to know from whence all this 
gold is to come? If equalized among the nations of the world, 


after the gold standard shall have been adopted, this country | 


would have to surrender more than one-half of its money. But 
our friends of the gold standard are quick to respond, that we 
could issue bonds and buy gold to maintain our currency and 
thus supply the people. But would not all other nations issue 
bonds and enter the market to do the same thing? In that case 


could we hope to secure all the gold that we must necessarily | 


have without paying a higher price than any other nation? 5So 
the necessity of having a sufficient amount of gold in each coun- 
try makes it a mere article of merchandise to be shifted from 
one country to another as a mere commodity, in order to have a 
gold basis. 

This new doctrine of a single gold standard, if carried out, 
will bring into full play among gold countries Zimri Dwiggins’s 
plan of financiering. During the past four months we have been 
experiencing something of that system of finance. 

Austria is now issuing bonds; in the market buying gold in 
order to establish a gold basis for her Government. As soon as 
she secures seven hundred millions of gold then she can declare 
she has established a gold basis. Then the Empire of Russia 
concludes that she must have a gold basis, and she commences 
issuing bonds to purchase a sufficient amount of gold for her pur- 
poses, but finds that the only gold in the country has been pur- 
chased by Austria. Austria, unwilling to sell her gold without 
a profit, demands eight hundred millions for it, selis it, and itis 
carried over to the vaults of the Czar. Then Russia announces 
to the world that she has established a gold standard. 

And England, too, concludes that she must establish a gold 
standard, and commences looking around for gold. She finds 
that Russia has the only gold to be had, and she issues bonds in 
order to purchase it for her country. Finding that Russia will 
not sell her gold without a profit, England is compelled to pay 
nine hundred millions for the necessary gold for her country. 
Then England becomes a single gold standard nation. Should 
we pass this bill, then we, too, must have gold. How shall we 
obtain it? We are compelled to borrow, to issue our bonds, bear- 
ing interest in gold. Then we will be upon a gold basis, but we 
have had to pay England $1,000,000,000 for $700,000,000 of gold. 
France discovers that she is surrounded by countries that are 
gold alone and wheresilver is of no value incommercialexchange, 
and she must have gold. France issues bonds to the amount of 
$100,000,000, comes to this country, buys our gold, and then 
France is upon a gold basis. 

So this new Dwiggins system of establishing a gold basis 
may be extended to all the nations of earth. Canit besaid that 
Austria, Russia, England, and the United States are upon a gold 
basis under such asystem? They are, according to the modern 
systom of banking and the advocates of the gold standard, 
alone upon this question. This international contest for gold, 
in order that all countries may attempt to establish a gold stand- 
ard, will in time bring about a disturbance in the intercourse 
and business relations that no good citizen wishes to see. The 
coined gold and silver—mined and minted throughout the world 
for circulation—controls all prices and values. 

It is no concealed fact that unfriendly legislation against the 
free coinage of silver has reduced every bushel of wheat, oats, 
corn,and barley,every ton of hay,every pound of beef and pork, 
and the price of labor more than 30 per cent throughout the 
country. It has increased the value of every bond, mortgage, 
note, and every dollar in money, and it has added 30 per cent to 
all national, State, county, and municipal indebtedness; and this 
burden is also laid upon private debts. It has also stopped the 
mines and forced labor to stand idle at the threshold of the 
shop and the mine while in need of bread. It has thrown outof 
employment 2,500,060 laborers, inflicting a direct loss to the 
Wage-earners in this country of $1,500,000,000 yearly. 

Our best financiers estimate the amount that we pay annually 
as interest to our foreign creditors at the enormous sum of $240,- 
000,000. This money must and does come from the wealth pro- 
ducers alone. This vast sum has to be raised by those who sus- 
tain thirty per cent loss on their products, undera gold standard, 
_ ae is no reduction in the amount of interest that has to 

paid. 


| 





me) 


$100 apiece and gives his note to-day for $1,000, payable i 
days. Those horses were valued, upon a gold and silver 
equality asmoney, at$l00 apiece. ‘This bill becomesa la 

ing down silver, which is one-half the measure of yal 

I ask, how much are thos2 horzes worth in the marke} 

would be worth only one-half what they were before, 


| or $500. Does this bill liquidate one-half the face of 1 


No. It stillleaves the note $1,000. So you see the debto 


| pelled to surrender and lose one-half the value of hi 


not only his horses, but other pieces of property he may 
labor as well, while the creditor sust:ins no loss. ; 
Then this whole question may be summed up in a si: 
ment, that the creditor class, which is less than one m 
ple, shall have 50 per cent advantsge in all money tra: 
over the debtor class of sixty-four million people. Or 


| shall have the power under the present scheme of leg 
| reduce the money of the people from $24 per capita 
| capita without reducing the debts one cent. 


Mr. Speaker, whenever we are told that silver must! 
etized to prevent the depreciation of the poor man’s 1 
must be on guard against such men, and not allow th 
1873 to be repeated. Who gets the money? Sure 
poor man. This pathetic and heartrending solicitu 
millionaire is the old story of the wolf and the lan 
adopt the substitute for this bill introduced by the ger 


| from Missouri |Mr. BLAND] establishing free coinage 1 


ward tendency of values will stop. 

Give us back the coinage law which existed prior to | 
monetizing actof 1873,and 98 per cent of the people of 1 
States will approve the act and enjoy its benefits. T) 
the laboring man, the mechanic, all the wealth-produc 
nation, will call every man blessed upon this floor who 
by the money of the people. Let us have such an en 
will be fair to all parties, including the Government 
producers of bullion. I hope no man, nor any class of m¢ 
this Congress to legislate in his or their special inter 
we intend to be fair, let us take the experience and t 
dentsofthe past. Take the Constitution, that blessed tor: 





has given light and encouragement upon this question { 
than a century, and follow its plain teachings of eq 
justice. 

And to all those who would strike down the plain 
ments of the Constitution, and trample under foot the ; 
of the party for the sake of gold, l ask them to paus 
us take counsel from the experience and knowledge o! 
the best writers upon political economy. Ricardo, one 
mosteminent of this class, says that— 


Commodities would rise and fall in price in proportion to the i 

diminution of money. I assume it as a fact incontrovertib! 
would be the case. The most celebrated writers upon political « 
agreed. The value of money dogs not wholly depend upon t 
quantity, but upon the quantity relative to the payments it i 
ss And the same efect would follow either of two cases, fr 
ng the uses of money one-tenth or diminishing its quantity on 
in either case its value would increase one-tenth. 


_ The world’s greatest astronomer, Copernicus, in on- 
litical works, dedicated to the King of Poland, used tl. 


Numberless as are the evils by which kingdoms, principalit 
publics are wont to decline, these four are, in my judgment, 
ful: civil strife, pestilence, sterility of the soil, and corruption < 
But the fourth, which concerns money, is considered by few, a! 
most reflective, since itis not by a blow, but little by little, and 
cret and obscure approach, that it destroys the state. 


John Stuart Mill, in-his treatiss upon money, says: 

That an increase in the quantity of money raises prices and a d 
lowers them, is the most elementary proposition in the theory 
and without it we should have no key to any other, 


Again he says: 


if the whole money in circulation were doubled, prices woul 
it was only an increase Of one-fourth, prices would rise one-! 
very same effect would be produced on prices if we suppose th 
use for money) diminished instead of the money increased, and 
effect if the goods are increased or money diminished. Sothat 
money, all other things remaining the same, varies inversely as | 
every increasing quantity lowering its value, and every diminu 
in ratio exactly in an equivalent. 


Senator Sherman, in his letter to Mr. Groesbeck, o! 
nati, of July 15, 1878, in the concluding portion of his let 


During the monetary conference in Paris, whenthe silver in « 
was excluded from circulation by being undervalued, I was stron 
of the single value of gold, and wrote a letter, which you wil 
proceedings of that conference, stating my views. At that tim: 
among us did not anticipate the sudden fall of silver or rise of golu 
occurred. Thisuncertanty of the relation between the two meta! 
the chief arguments in favor of the monometallic system. but 0! 
ments showing the dangerous effects wpon industry by droppibe « 
precious metals from the standard of value outweigh in my min 
retical objections to the bimetallic system. 


Not only Senator SHERMAN, but every member of the cou 
mission, entertained the same views, and regarded the demon 


Suppose, by way of illustration, that a man buys ten horses at | tization of silver as the cause of depression. 
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Baron. Rothschild, who is regaa 
able to silver in any w: 
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a monetary panic would ensue, t 
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[am pleased to quote from « synator Ing: 
ered some years ago in the United States Senate 


tion. He said: 


lis’s speee 


Vas an 
that it seems al “emed- 
it i I Nodoubt Lere must be a money 
unit which should have a stan value1 uated by | rt 
be established in the 


The assertion of Senator 
American ideais so singularly 
itated preliminary to the fat 


SHpnr) rola tandar 


“dv 
10St llke a PI 
sunitsnoeu 
precious metal which is least tbject to fluetuat 
which is. most abundant, and has the widest That metal is silver 
If we are to have a monometaliic standard I belie’ . ‘to be immeasura 
bly preferable to gold. It is less subject to fluctu: n, its productior 

ore steady, its cost more uniform 

No enduring fabric of national prosperity can be builded on gold. Gold i 
the money of monarchs; kings covetit; the exchanges of nations are effect 
by it. Its tend is to accumulate in vast masses in the comm 
ters and to move from kingdom to liom in such volumes as 
values and disturb the finances of the world. Itis the instrument 
blers and speeulators and the idol of the miser and the thief. Bein 
ject of so much adoration, it becomes haugh and sensitive, and 
the approact of danger; and whenever it is most needed it always aisappears 
At the slightest alarm it begins to look forarefuge. It flies from the nation 
at war to the nationat peace. Warmakesitafugitive. No peopleinagr 
emergency ever found a faithful in gold. itis the most cowardly and 
trea rous of all metals. It m: vty that it does not break. Ithas 
no friends whom it does not sooner or later betray. 

Armies and navies are not maintained by gold. In timesof panic and « 
lamity, shipwreck and disast it becomes the chief agent and minister of 
r ‘No nation ever fought a great war by the aid of gold. On the 
trary, in crises of greatest peril it becomes an enemy more potentthan the foe 
in the fleld; but when the bat is won and peace 
appears and claims the fruits of victory. In our: iv 
if the cola of New York and London did not work us 
powder and lead and iron of the rebels. It 
the public credit. Gold paid no so 
obligations. It was worth most when our fortunes were lowest. Every de 
feat gave it increased value. It was alliance with our enemies the 
world over, and all its energies were invoked for our destruction. 
usual, when danger had been averted and the victory secured, gold swaggers 
to the front. and asserts the supremacy. 

jut silver is the money of the people. Itisthemoneyof wages and retai 
Its tendency is trade diffusion and dissemination. Itentersinto the minute 
concerns of traffic, and is exchanged day by day for daily bread. It pene- 
trates the remotest channels of commerce, and its abundance, bulk, and 
small subdivision prevent its deportation in sufficient 10unts to disturb 
or unsettle values. If it retires at the approach of danger or from the pres 
ence of an inferior currency, it still remains at home, ready to respond to 
the first summons forits return. During a late visit to a remote portion of 
Arkansas, I was surprised at the great «mount of old silver in circulation, 
including Mexican and pillar dollars and American halves and quarters 
coined half a.century ago. 

Seeking an explanation, I was told by the merchants that upon the with 
drawal and retirement of the fractional paper currency these old coins im 
mediately appeared in sufficient quantities to supply all needs of trade, con- 
clusively showing that when silver vanished at the beginning of the legal- 
tender paper period it had been hoarded among the people and had promptly 
returned to circulation when its presence was requit¥ed. I have no doubt 
that the two hundred and fifty millions of silver would be thus readily ab- 
sorbed among the people of the United forming a Vast, permanent, 
stable accunrulation, which would be an enduring basis of prosperity, less 
liable than any other currency to the mutations and vicissitudes of finan 
cial panics and disasters. 
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Repeal the purchasing clause of the Sherman law, without 
a proper substitute providing for the coinage and use of silver 
in its place as money, and what. will be the condition of the 
country? Tifty-four millions of dollars will be taken out of cir- 
culationevery year. Thecoinage and use of silver as money will 
cease. One-half of the basis of ourcireulation will be stricken 
down. Shylock will emerge from his hiding place and demand 
that bonds be issued by the Government to buy gold to sustain our 
credit. Interest will advance. 
will be completely under the control of the money power. 
will be closed. Labor will be without employment. 
the business-of the people will be paralyzed. 

Capital and labor standing face to face as enemies; the farmer 
without hope, and the laboring man in distress. Silver, which 
has been the handmaid and the servant of the toiling masses for 
centuries, is stricken downas money atthe command of cupidity 
and avarice. The Congress of the United States has been the 
arena where the venal and vicious have alwayscome to secure by 


Mines 


law advantages and control over the wealth produced by the la- | 


boring people. These men expect to make money through the 
tricks of legislation, and not by honest toil. 

[ think the good sense of this Congress stands ready to defeat 
all such schemes. I confess my inability to understand this rev- 
olutionary departure on the money question. We are told by 
the monometallists with all the grace of fairness that all they 
want is to. stop the purchase of silver, the issue of silver certifi- 
cates; stop the coinage of silver as money, make gold the only 
Standard. Then they are in favor of bimetallism. This is a 
paradox I ean not understand. 

We now have a panic upon us that these men all predicted, 
and it has been the result of the laws destroying one-half the 


But as | 
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[By cable to the Herald. ] 

The developments in the silver market during the la 4 
fled the anxiety caused by the action of the Indian govern 
mittee of bimetal in Parliament have issued a manife 
William Houldsworth and Mr. Henry Chaplin, to protest a 
of India’s mints to the free coinage of 


sliver. 

silver growing outo’ its discovery, and the fluctuations th 
occurred their his 
seems to me that we should be « 
changes at t i 
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pal governments of the Old World, I shall content my: 
restating the fact that England and India to-day are not 


| and content with the effect that the demonetization of s 
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ontest upon t 

take place in Englan hat is now ta 

oninthiscountry. Thet ig which 

position to open the question in that country wa 
»coinage in In The disastrous « 
of the act have sharpened the minds of iglish financiers, and brous 
Government to afull consideration of the subject again, and be e th 
banking population expected it several ry competent members of Parlia 
ment began to debate upon the subject, and some of them have found faith 
in the worship of silver as well as gold. 

Mr. Balfour has actualiy discovered that the world can not get along in 
its business without silver money, and some other worthy minds are coming 
to him in this small beginning of what will be the fearful destruction of 
gold supremacy and the Bank of England in the money affairs of the world 
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within the present period. Wet us suggest, for the purpose of startling the 
friends of gold in this country, that there will be no cessation of the agita 
tion of the subject in the Eng'ish Government, in Europe, and all British 
colonies, until the whole problem is solved, and silver is converted into 
money, 80 far as itis not employed in the arts and manufacturing of the 
nations. 

The bare beginning ote liscussion of this subject in Engl: and is the certain 
assurance that the agitation of the question will pass over all such parts of 
the world, and bring all nations to their senses upon the subject of metallic 
money. ‘Those of our friends who are pleased with what they suppose is a 
prospect of the further demonetization of silver have only to look to the few 


things spoken by English officials at the present time to find another great | 


nation becoming wholly enwrapped by the discussion of such subject, and 
in a way to presage a whirlwind of change inthe money and present opinion 
of the financiers of that country. 

All the pleasure 


ver for the world, is to be put to flight by a few more utterances by British 
officials in Parliament and elsewhere. Thejubilant feeling of gold worship- 
ers of the present moment will be of so short a period, it will be little better 
than a dream of the sleep. 

You may look for your hopes to be blasted, and also forthe whole world's 
discussion of the silver problem, before Congress has been in session a month, 
and eventually you may look for a complete restoration of silver to money 
in all parts of the world 

The @ollowing recent utterances from England are both relevant and inter- 
esting: 

The January number of the Forum contains avery able article, entitled 
“The Crisis in Silver,’’ from the eminent financier, the Hon. Henry Hucks 
Gibbs, ex-governor of the Bank of England. He speaks strongly in favor of 
bimetallism, deprecating the attitude of the English Government in defense 
of her old single standard, which he considers now inadequate for her large 
wants, industrial as well as commercial, which have been suffering greatly 
for years, owing to a great extent to this short-sighted policy, and urges the 
Government most earnestly to take an activeinterest in favor of the general 
use of silver at the coming international silver conference. 

Lately another distinguished statistician, the Hon. William Lidderdale, 
also an ex-governor of the Bank of England, was interviewed by the London 
correspondent of the New York World, and the correspondent cables thus: 

His views are encouraging to us, but he nevertheless thinks that America 
has to face “a very, very serious financial problem.” He does not believe 
that the repeal of the Sherman silver law is all we need. Mr. Lidderdale’s 
opinion is that in view of our rapid increase in commerce and population the 
output of properly guarded legal tenders has not been sufficient to keep pace 
with thedemands of the country. He does not feel so encouraged, however, 
about his own country so far as relates to the near future. 

As an evidence of the growing popularity of bimetallism in England, it 
may be said that after this article was written a motion was made in Parlia- 
ment by Sir Henry Thompson in the interest of bimetallism. Although this 
was strongly opposed by Mr. Gladstone personally in a long speech, 148 votes 
out of 377 were cast in its favor, many of them from Mr. Gladstone's own 

arty. Achangeof 41 votes would have resulted ina victory for bimetallism 
ton Salisbury, Hon. A. I. Balfour, and many other distinguished states- 
men favor it. England has been working under the single gold standard for 
over seventy years, but is now finding it oppressive. 


Mr. Speaker, there has been but few periods in the history of 
our country when more care, consideration, and patriotism was 
enjoined upon the people’s representatives. Toradically change 
and disrupt our whole monetary system, that more than three 
generations of our people have been taught to revere and defend, 
is 8 momentous question and worthy of the highest consideration. 
No section, no man, no class, or business should be taken as the 
basis of our action, but the whole country, embracing every in- 
terest and every business of our people. Any act short of this 
is inconsistent with the broad principles upon which our fathers 
founded our institutions. 

Had the candidates of the Democratic party gone before the 
people in the last campaign and told them that the platform 
adopted by the national Democratic convention at Chicago 
meant that silver was to be stricken down as money and the 
standard of gold alone was to be enacted, how many electoral 
votes would we have polled? How many States would we have 
earried? And how many Democratic members would there be 
on this floor? Mr. Harrison would have had a much larger 
electoral vote than Mr. Cleveland. Ten States that we carried 
would have been lost, and the Republican majority upon this 
floor would be greater than we have to-day. I feel assured in 
saying that, instead of carrying the great State of Illinois by 
25,000 majority, we would have been beaten by more than 50,000. 
I have great doubts if the State of Texas could have been car- 
ried for Mr. Cleveland upon such a construction of the Chicago 
platform, 

Mr. Speaker, 


had this docrine of the gold standard alone been 
made the issue in the West and South upon the lines sought to | 


be carried out by the bill now before this House, the Democratic 
— could not even have been organized, or have made a fight. 
do not believe there is a district in the great State of Illinois, 


outside of Chicago, which could have been carried upon that | 


issue by the Democratic party. 
CONCLUSION, 


ple should carry out the platform upon which he was elected. 
The question is: Shall we redeem the pledges that we made to 
the people, or shall we stultify ourselves? 
traditions of the fathers, or shall we launch out into unknown 
political seas, which have always stranded the men who betrayed 
the people? [for one shall never doso. I know no creed but 
the platform of my party. I know no leadership but Jeffersonian 
Democracy. ; 


| Government. 


| is no accident. 


arising from the expectation that our Government will 
put a stop to further discussion of such question, and settle the fate of sil- | 





| this country majorities rule 





| culties and to much distrust. 


Every member of the Bemocratic party who is true to princi- | 
| says that ‘‘the enumeration of certain rights shall not be con- 


Shall we follow the | 
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We are here to-day in full possession of every branch of the 
We are here by the virtue of the doctrines that 
were advocated by us and their ratification by the people. This 
The people will always sustain true Democracy 
when they are fully advised. The Democratic party, under the 


leade rship of Thomas Jefferson, imbedded in the Constitution 


| the prine iple that gold and silver should be the only real meas- 


ures of value, and the ages fully attest this conclusion. The 
Democratic party took its stand upon gold and silver at the in 
ception of the Government, and it has marched through the 
century as its only defender. And it stands here to-day, as 
Andrew Jackson stood more than fifty years ago, as the defender 
of the people against the money power. 

We are here to-d: iy to do battle for the money of our fathers, 
not as partisans, but as patriots. From the camp fires of the 
Revolution come the principles for which we struggle. In this 
day and hour let us be heroes. Let us vote from influence of 
reason and right, and not from brutal instincts of prejudice, 
With our eyes upon the Constitution and with our hearts reach- 
ing out to every home that is suffering under the black cloud of 
monometallism, let us have the courage of honesty and vote for 
the best interests of all the people. I hold that every vote | pon 
this floor should be the incarnation of correct principles, that it 
should be the outline of a blessed hope, and that it should bear 
to struggling humanity the consummation of our promises. 
{Loud applause. ] 

Mr. DUNN. Mr. Speaker, after listening to the various 
speeches on the subject and the arguments advanced on both 
sides of the measure before the House, and being somewhat green 
in legislative matters of this kind at this time, I may subject my- 
self to severe criticism when I say I do not think that any mem- 
ber who has yet spoken has taken the same views that I do, at 
least upon one point, which is, in my judgment, avital one. Ou 
form of government is the result of the wisdom of all the ages 
of the past analyzed by the founders of our Constitution, and the 
best effects derived from the experience of all former govern 
ments has been molded into that which we now live under. 

There are two principles upon which the whole structure is 
built. The first is that all men are born free and equal, e — 
to life, liberty, and the pursuitof happiness; and the second, pro- 
tective of the first, is that all just powers of government must 
be derived from the consent of the governed. The last proposi- 
tion being true, I put it that if this question of the repeal of the 
Sherman act were to-day submitted to the people of this country 
there can be no question in the mind of any intelligent person at 
all conversant with the situation but that the purchasing clause 
would be at once repealed, by such a sweeping majority 
as would astonish the defenders of 
private interests on the floor of the House, and satisfy = ym, be- 
yond doubt, that the act has not the consent of the people. But 
egal consent is engrafted and embodied in the Sensei on 0 
our country. 

Now, I will make this proposition to the defenders of the 
silver interests onthe floor of this House: that is, to vote a 
the repeal of the Sherman act, provided they will furnish me 
brief before the vote is taken, that would satisfy even a 
rate justice of the peace, that the Constitution of our country has 
in a single sentence, line, or word given the power to the Con- 
gress of 1890, or to any other Congress, to enact a law such as the 
Sherman purchasing clause; a law that compels the Secretary 
of our Treasury to furnish a market for an already debased 
product, to compel him to coin it into money at arate from 3» to 
40 per cent above its commercial value in the markets of the 
w orld, and to force upon the many for the benefit of the few, the 
mine-owners, that debased coin whereby a robbery, under the 
pretense of law, is committed upon the people to the ext r of 
the difference between the commercial and the coin value fixed 
upon the silver by the fiatof the Government. I find no portion 
of the Constitution that can be inany way construed to give th t 
fearful and dangerous power, though there are some who clxim 
that under the first clause of the eighth section of the Constitu- 
tion the words “ provide for the common defense and general 
welfare of the United States ” justifies the act. 

It is well, however, to remember that this power, by construc- 
tion only, was used in such a manner, soon after the adoption of 
the Constitution, that the implication of power led to many difli- 


The result was that a limitation 
which 


and in 


ainst 


third- 


clause was afterwards adopted in the ninth amendment, 


strued to deny or to disparage others retained by the people, 
and in Article X of amendments the powers of the Constitution 
before adopted were limited and defined as ‘follows: 


The powers not granted to the United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively or to the 


people. 
So clear is it fixed in my mind that the purchasing clause of 
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whe Sherman act is unconstitutional, that I do not believe there the people, having been caught in the act, the power about to 

lawyer in this country to-day of respectable ability who will | be denied to them to plunder any longer, they are bargaining, as 
tagree with me when I say that if this bill was submitted in | it were, through their mistaken friends, to retain a part of the 
sper form to the Supreme Court of the United States it would | power which they have so long unjustly held, to keep a portion 
id the debate on the subject in this House at once. That body | of their plunder before they will permit justice and right to 









. . . . mn . J 1 
id declare it utterly unconstitutional, and say that the act | prevail. This is strong language,and [ am sorry that I am 
not come properly within the constitutional power of Con- 


ai obliged, in accordance with my views of duty, to give it utterance, 
ress. First, because there is no grant of power in the Consti- Now, what is the excuse offered for the conditional retentiono 













tion to warrant the passage of such an act; second, because it | this measure ? [| have admired the speech of my friend from 
;against the genius and intent of our Constitution, which is | Nebraska[Mr. BRYAN]. There is no doubtthatitismolded ina 
rigidly against the grant of special privileges or special immuni- | cast of eloquence that is rare indeed; but when it comes to 1- 
es to individuals or corporations. | ment, and he attempts to make a bargain in favor of bimetallism 

In its inception it was clearly enacted, and meant 4o be in the | as a first condition under the plea that there is not gold 
interest Of a single product, that is, the product of silver, to | enough in the world, ete., he lays down a platform which is a 





yhich it granted special privileges, under the plea of its be- | mistake of fact. He says that if bimetallism is not adopted we 
x necessary to stamp it into coin, when in fact it was utterly | will go to ruin, and that there is not gold enough with which 
wnecessary, and has proved to be dangerous and against the pub- | to transact the business of the world 







icwelfare, as is now shown by the misery, desolation, and want | Let us see whether that is true or not. He forgets that the 
that this unfortunate, unjust, and unholy measure has brought | world has progressed, that bimetallism is not only unsafe but 






yon our country. | unnecessary under present conditions. Let mep it this proposi- 
[need go no further for arguments to satisfy my mindthat my | tion beforeyou. Ifsilver was a product of Nova Scotia, in which 





duty, under my oath, can have but one direction, and that isim- | this country and no man on this floor had an interest, [ ask him 
jiate, unconditional repeal of the act, as that seems now to | would he still retain the same views that he now holds? I can 
ea quicker method of disposing of it than by taking it before | not believe it. 
the Supreme Court in regular form and having it declared null In the matter of ‘‘ the insufficiency of gold coin with which to 
gi void. Iam ata loss, however, in view of these facts, to see | transact the business of the world,” the one potential argument 
how so many men can entertain the views they appear to hold | setup by the advocates of bimetallism, I now quote from the work 
with reference to the repeal of this law. of Hon. J. H. WALKER, in his address before the World's Con- 
Ican not for my life see what reason they can give to their own | gress Auxiliary atthe Columbian Exposition. His facts and his 
consciences, in view of their sacred obligations when they called | figures taken together with what | have gleaned from other 
God to witness that they would maintain the Constitution; and | sources are tomy mind conclusive as against this theory of insuffi- 
vet, with this bill clearly unconstitutional, condemned by all, ac- | cient gold with which to transact business. 













lnowledged to be an excrescence, denounced and denied by its According to his statement the average daily transactions of 
fathers, they refuse upon one pretext or another, private or pub- | banks are about ‘'$400,000,000.” 

lic, to vote for the repeal of this bill forthwith unless they can IL believe that to be a correct statement; we have had sufficient 
force @ bargain in favor of a private interest as a condition of | money right along to meet the business demand and we have 
their performance of their public duty. |now. Wedonot propose in the repeal of this bill to have any 





The real and proper object of a Government such as ours is | less, as we stand by the redemption cf the silver already coined 
tomaintain the peace and to execute justice between its citizens, | and also the bullion in the Treasury, and I for one flatly and 
leaving to each a choice of occupation without favoring one at | absolutely refuse to be a party to increasing that amount at the 
the expense of another; and what is true of the individual is true | risk of our Government’s ability to redeem it with the standard 
dfevery interest, whether individual or corporate, and wherever | coin of the world. ‘‘The loanable fund held by the national 
the Government obtrudes itself into private enterprise as it has | banks in this country is shown by the report of the Comptroller 
done in furnishing a market for the silver industry, itmakes not | of the Currency to be in round numbers $2,800.000,000. Of this 
oly a constitutional usurpation, but a fateful mistake, because | sum $1,800,000,000 are deposits of customers and the balance be- 
asin this case it has cramped and dwarfed every other industry | longs exclusively to the banks. The loans and discounts are 

















in the land to benefit this one. $2,200,000,000, and the other $600,000,000 are held as a reserve.” 
The province of government is to secure the liberty, the prop- This means that the banks hold titles, mainly in the notes of 





erties, and the possessions of its citizens by wise and wholesome | their customers, to$2,200,000,000 of the consum»ble wealth of the 
laws,and there can be no civilization where there is not security | country; that there is now in the hands of the farmers, mer- 


for life and property; and any law which makes property less se- | chants, and manufacturers title to $1,800,000,000 of the funds now 
cure, unsettles and throws down established values as the Sher- | in banks by way of deposits. As the deposits are $1,800,000,000, 
nan act has done, is not only unconstitutional per seand against | and the daily transactions are $4100,100,000, it is evident that the 
he spiritof our Government, but is a menace to civilization and | average time each deposit remuins in bank is four and one-half 
an injury to mankind. days. This $1,800,000,000 of deposit capital in the banks can only 
The poorest judgment at all familiar with political economy | be made available to the community for use in our daily needs by 
must be satisfied that it is impossible for any Government to | a proper system of banking; and here let me say, that I have no 
maintain and circulate in the same business community two dol- | sympathy—I have nothing but condemnation—for those unealled- 


lars, one worth 100 cents anywhere in the world, and the other | for and unintelligent ‘assaults upon the banks of our country at 
worth but 57 cents, yet each purporting to be value for the same | this unfortunate period. 










amountof product. The proposition is soabsurd that I am aston- I do not believe in those go!d-bug cries or those assaults on the 
shed that any man or setof men with good sensecan fora moment | banks. They are simply the stock citchwords of demagogues 





entertain it. The most valuable coin will at once disappearfrom | who appeal and pander to the ignorance, the passions, or the 
thechannels of trade and the baser be circulated, and then only at | prejudices so likely to be awakened in the hour of distress, to 
its real or bullion value, as prices will vary to meet the debase- | divert the mindso! the suffering artisans and laborers of our coun- 
nent of the coin; for no man will part with adollar’s worth of his | try from the silver blight, the true cause of our misfortune, to 
product for a 57-cent coin, although the Government fiat had | the goblin held up by thesilver interestand shaken in their faces 
stamped it as worth a dollar, unless the Government says that it | by the wild, unre ‘soning spiritof self-interest and demagoguery. 
Wi lredeem it with $1 of standard gold on presentation for re- If we had to-day a sound currency, good money, absolutely re- 
demption at the Treasury of the United States. The conclusion | deemable in coin of a standard value all over the world, the dis- 
arrived at by the best business minds of the country, is that the | tress that surrounds us would disappear like the mists of the 
wnlimited flood of cheap and debased coin which free coinage | morning before the noonday sun, all this sophistry uttered upon 
of silver would impose upon the country would prevent the | this floor to the contrary notwithstanding. Let it be known to 
Government from redeeming in gold. the world that we have a sufficient amount of the best reserve 
Now, why should we keep this law upon our statute books? Ido | coinin the world ready at all times for redemption purposes, 
hot believe that there is a silver man in this House who does not | snd the demand would be only sufficient to meet the daily wants 
feel it to be his duty to repeal it at once, butthey argue against | of exchange. 
repeal while admitting it tobe anevil. Why? Simply because | The people would not rush for gold, as they do not want it in 
they want to force an unholy bargain with those who favor re- | the daily business of life. This demand m»y be made and an- 
peal—a bargain that their special interest, silver, and not the | swered tenor a thousand times in a day, as the case may be. dur- 
public good, may be conserved. What would you think of a bur- | ing a given time, in every instance almost immediately to be re- 
glar who, when ciught stealing your silverware, admitted th:t | turned to the bank from which the goliisdrawn. Butwhere two 
he was wrong, but, under the threat of a pistol, wanted to make a | coins of different commerci'! bullion value are | 























legal tender sure 
bargain for his ese :pe from the punishment he deserved by re- | relemption means that it bs instantly done in the coin o* the high- 
storing only » part of his plunder. est bullion value, which is hoarded at banks as is the case to- 
It seems to me that the silver kings having already plundered | day. 
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Todoubt 
silver, which 
eve aoiuar 
m on the 
obi s could be paid with a cheaper money, and we would 
be obliged perforce to rest all our financial transactions upon a 
silver basis, which means a debasement that would be death to 
the financial life of the country and mean poverty to its working 
people. 
As all values depend upon supply and demand and the eost of 
production, 
according to the amount of production of silver each year, as the 
supply or demand of the market required it. As silver fluctu- 
ated, so would every value, and no man would want to engage in 
business, thus depriving labor of its hooked-for reward. 

[In England, the visible gold upon which all her transaetions 
and her foreign exchange rest is $125,000,000. Every dollar of 
that represents a foreign commerce of at least $25, while the gold 
in our country —the visible gold—is rated at $337,000,000, with a 
foreign commerce of only 23 dollars to each dollar of visible gold. 


money is to discredit it, and that portion of our money, 
to-day is doubted and discredited, would drive 


in gold coin from the country because the drafts 


The actual daily need of coin for the business of our country is not a specue 
lation: the daily bank exchanges are about 00,000,000, and we know with 
absolute certainty that only 1} per cent of those exchanges are made in coin 
Now, the efficiency of each $1,000 in coin to-day, in making the exchanges of 
the world, has increased a thousand-feld faster than have exchanges of any 
other country in the world. 

This efficiency has increased faster in the last ten years, and is now in- 
creasing faster than ever before by the use of railways, steamships. tele- 
graphs, telephones, and, above all, in improved commercial methods and 
ecunomies in trade between Boston and Canton or New York and Canton 
as one instance, the efficiency of each $1,000 in gold coin has increased thirteen 
thousand times since 1830, £1,000 now being the equivalent of $13,000,000 under 
the methods and appliances of commerce and exchange in 1830. Then a ship 
loaded for a six months voyage to Canton took its swpercargo to trade fora 
return cargo, and with him took the coin needed to make up the difference 


The gold is notsent there now; it is simply placed to the credit 
of the factor until the exchanges are made. Then thirty days 
were consumed in going from Boston to St. Louis. Now money 
is transferred in one minute; so that you will see that coin—I 
speak now of the coin recognized by the business world—is ten 
one nd times more efficient in trade. One thousand dollars in 
1893 in the exchanges of the world is the equivalent of ten mil- 
lions in 1830. This is a startling proposition, but it is an undis- 
putable fact. 

To prove this the returns made by the Comptroller of the na- 
tional banics in our own country show that each day’s trans:e- 
tions is about 14 per cent of coin and 44 per cent of bank notes 
and other currency, and 94 per cent of checks, drafts, bills of ex- 
change, and other tokens of property. The banks of our country, 
and especially of the metropolis and the clearing-house at New 
York, deserve not the assauits made upon them, but the lasting 
gratitude of the country for the honorable manner in which they 
have stood together and stemmed the tide of finanecia! misfortune, 
which would have spread to a much greater extent but for them. 
Had they been what they are represented to be by some of the 
advocates of a debased eurrency, financial wreck would have 
been much greater from one end of this country to the other 
than it is to-day, such a financial wreck indeed as the world has 
never yet seen. 

Money is in the ecommerce of the world a token of value, 
whether in coin or in bullion, but you would not of yourself be 
able to determine the real value of a bullion token given you in 
exchange for something that you had preduced and offered for 
sale, and consequently you might give a much greater amount 
of your product than was fair for a given amount of bullion. 
Coinage has therefore been fixed as one of the most important 
functions of government; that is to say, the Government at its 
Mint assays the gold and silver, purifying them and marking 
each coin with its fineness and weight, that you may know ex- 
actly what you are getiing for your produce. 

The Government certifies that the coin has a fixed amount of 
grains of the metal required by law to be putin the particular 
eoin, and it is bad money unless when it is recoined it is worth 
in bullion what it represents itself threugh the Government 
stamp to be in coin. The Government can not in the process of 
eoining the bullion into a money token give it a greater com- 
mercial value in the eoin than it has in the bullion. If it does, 
by its own act it debases the coin and is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a forger of false coinage. It does that of itself which false 
eoiners do, and for which it decrees a severe penalty. It cheats 
the people with a false measure of value, and the Government 
has no more right to rob the people than a forger has. 

The money of cireulation should be of such value that no matter 
what I hold as its representative, whether it bea piece of paper, 
a piece of leather, or a piece of silver, those who issued it to me, 
having my money or my property, should, atmy demand, return to 
me what is mine, not 67 cents worth of silver fora dollar, but the 
valueof 100cents or $1. Itis thefear of the Government's inabil- 
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banks for geld would never be redeposited, while | 


so all values would be regulated upon a silver basis | 





Avaust 


—_—_— ame a>~ 


ity to make this redemption on my demand or the dem 
business world, in view of the immy 
debasement of silver, that hos caused the panic, and 
believe the panie tobe unressonable do not underst 
intelligence of the business wor!d. 

When the Government coins money it 
silver; it never owned gold or silver: it has no e 
right to own it for the purpose, and never prete: 
before the passage of the Bland actin 1578 and a s 
of 1890, since when it exercises anunconstitutional ; 
chase for currency pu The business interes 
gence of the country are keen enough tosee t 


hat the G 
is filling up its vaults with an unrede 


nse flood and « 


does note 


»mable or fluet 
that is becoming cheaper and cheaper each day. 
coined money before the acts named it coined, not 
ment’s metal; it coined the metal of John Jones or Jo 
and fixed its stamp of value upon it. 

Now, while it had the power to stamp the gold or 
of John Jones or John Stewart and to make it a 
it chose to do so, it had no right and has no powe 
gold a legal tender for more than its actual or 
does not, and ean not from its very nature, create 
a value does not exist, er rightly give a fictitious « 
value to an existing one than it is worth in the n 
world. 

Lt does none of the things of itself which creates 
of which values grow. It neither produces nor s.v 
toils nor exchanges; it only expends or destroys wh 
to it by society. Like a puuper, it exists by the «« 
of the citizens paid into its Treasury by way c! 
therefore toattempt to create a value where no value « 
can not exist, is as vile as it is dangerous and crimin 
usurpation. 

We who believe in an honest token of value, ha\ 
itself the intrinsic merit which makes it exchang: 
face value of any other commodity of a like value, : 
the adherents of the silver fallacy that with them we 
to the parting of the ways, if we do what under our o 
we are obliged todo by the repeal of this bill. That 
portion of the great Democratic party threatens it wi 
struction if it attempts tocarry out that which it is pl 
in its platform. And this threat is held over the fri: 
est money to compel them for party's sake to bow 
to the Moloch of silver. 

I want to say to those men here and now, thatI am : 
by nature, training, and instinct, that I believe the 
party will live while the Constitution of our countr 
withstanding those threats; that when the Democ 
dies, as an effective protector of the principles of 
ment, the Government will die with it; that the p: 
our party are as indestructible as the eternal hills o 
would rather see it buried out of the sight and sound « 
ever by the forees of nature or revolution rather 
party should abandon a single one of its principl 
threat of a private interest which seeks to domina‘ 
and overthrow all principle of right and justice am: 
serve their own aims and interests. 

There are men on the floor of this House to-day, 
and younger than lam, who remember the threat 
Charleston Convention ‘‘that we had then come t 
of the ways.” Dothose men remember whatthat p 
Have they forgotten the flaunting of the bloody s 
they forgotten the dreadful sacrifice that their p 
way brought about? Dothey undertake to-day, wh: 
mon sense, the intelligence, and the patriotism of t 
people has eovered the bloody shirt in the oblivion w! 
served, to establish in its place at the parting of th 
bloody bridle of the silver king? If they do persi 
course, it will be history vepeating itself, and they w! 
first to suffer. 

The men who are first to step off the broad platfo 
Democratic party and the principlesof right and hon 
ment will be the first to fall into the mire and the last 
lieved from the predicament in which they have plac 
selves. 

There are measures of relief in the direction of an cl 
rency Which 1 might present at this time, but I believe 1 
what irrelevant to the matter upon which we are call 
I will, however, offer it later on. 

The American gold dollar contains 25.8 grains of 
fine. One ounce, or 480 grains, 1,000 fine—that is, pul 
mint in this coin $20.68. This coim has a standard v 
over the world equivalent to $4.86;48, for the English sov 
and $3.86 for the Freneh piece of 20 francs. It is to 
basis of value of all descriptions of United States no’ 
reason of legislative mandate and the ability of the | 
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t 
States Treasury to draw from its reserve the gold coin which | 000,000, and having this new Gov ment paper 
may be required to meet any exchang\ demptio1 of $ d.( ) l-ten 

he full legal-tender silver doliar cont 44 grainsof silver was ‘ N ( s 
9OU Line, sixteen times the q intity cont tn old do r. up ( $ 
and. with pure si x selling at 70 o 4 DUI ten Ss 
lior value of only 54 cents, but a currenc ‘ ul to a gok mi ) t : 
dollar, so long as the Treasury can, by free exchanges, maintain | credit as a 3 h i 
the parity of the two coins Che mi rate between gold and [ I n 
silver is 16 to 1, but the ec , be W ( } 
$20.68 and the market val { ‘ n Ad 
the commercial ratio is then d ) , 
ment maintain it at a parity a ( 

lhe value of a silver d sarily ‘ ‘ 
resents can thus plainly be : é rhto 3 ‘ 
of the Government to mair in 3S ca ! 1amo ( j 8 
all necessary exchanges at I el eitesouts 

The standard silver doll 1 D n fre ‘ os 
coin, but it has never fill ‘ tend tes al ) ; ‘ 
transactions of the people. tandiz 10 per « res 
to resumption being greater than the gold dollar, it was coined | July, 1892, the gold 1 ( is } . { 1 of 
in but small quantities and was soon « >xported or consumed in the | fres gold, with $309,559.94 1 
ar and in the coinage act of 1873 no provisi ion was made forits ert ites. and coin notes oO ROS OFS 
us ins if $734,512,061, while the per it eof ¢ 

1is often-named conspiracy or demonetization of silver has | nbout 15 percent. <A yea t July, 1893, th 
be much dise ed since then: but at the time the « sion | si ) hases ] ine) = : ) 
attracted very little attention, as the bullion req ed to make 5 i ) Oo ' ! { s to 
& 8li\ r dollar hac n V e Ol bout .E A few years pave en D E3810 of 1 » ! ! 
later silver began to decline S ¢ tinued ever since to the 1 - the ‘ é ( 
60, by reason of its al donm t by ¢ ng natio 8 l e- ul I \ 
stricted money metal, and also in consequence of a great increas In ore tha mie 
in its production and a diminution in the expense of obtaining it. sa gold dollar it w ] cessal ) 

Great efforts have been made to induce the United States to s hich in commercial 1 s $1.29 ] ounce. but this ha 
prot ct the interests of the produ ers of silver. The free coin- | b i the « 6 since before th a ive of the Bland act of IS7s, 
age of standard dollars has been vehemently urged, and many nd the decline has bee: j n spite of the extraord 
times rejected by Congress. The Bland actof 1578 required the | and unconstitutional efforts made to check it, unti ] 
Government to purchase silver and to coin not less than two | cei er ounce has been rex d And w \ 
million nor more than four million silver dollars every month. | Germany, Austria, and India, tendir O 
Thisexperiment l measure was, even by itsauthors, admitted to | sion of silver. the public is becomin \ e of e lack of ec 
be ilure, having been based on the expectation that the peo- | dence arising from the fact that this Government carr ) 
le would readily accept and circulate those coins. ‘'Thedollar | larg: of its bullion res in this unsta 1 
of their daddies.” therefore t yusiness world doubts its ability to c 

But the d y fora popular demand for such coin had passed. | promise to red em in gold, and hence the p nic. 

The use of Government and national-bank notes of uniform ap- | We have parted with $60,000,000 in tra ction on 
pexrance, and therefore easily recognized and difficult to counter aecount ina s le six months, and the r rn of } 

feit, of certain redemption and unive sal acceptance, had be- | when the presentdepression began would h done much to 
come more acceptable to the public than any use of silver ex- | checked the tide of destruction, but the men yf 

cept for subsidiary coin for sm: ‘ change, and this feeling ap- | ver standard supplanting the gold basis in this co 

plied to gold as well as to silver coin. Thenewcoinage of silver | vented this usual and natural relie! 

dollars was highly unpopular, and the silver interest hastened | affords o: 1 unstab yas) the iss of | ] 

to placate t) .e people and preserve the continuance of the coin- | notes. th 3 feat re of the Sherman ar ( 

age ind conseq wu nt absorption or market for silver, by the crea- | lutely and unconditi | I vied. [Ap] : 

tion of certificates based on it, circulating as currency. Che followine comparative table from the last 1 t of t 

In 1890 $297,556,2338 of this sort of currer cy had been put in secretary of the Treisury would s to show that ) \ 
circulation. It was useful for the time being as money in the | circulation enough in this country if co el vas 
transaction of busines ss, and somewhat obviated the difficult: 
that seemed to threaten because of the reduction in the amount a ate Uncovered “ , 
of national bank notes caused by the redemption ef United States | — a ene ran 
bonds which had been issued to secure those issues. But the | 
value of the certificate really rested upon the value of the gold U ma. 8550, 000, 000 [100,000,000 | 859, 000, 000 | $700, 000, 0 
reserve behind it, and not upon the hoarded silver coin which | F 800, 000, 000 | 700, 000,000 | 81, 000, 000 1, 581, 00 
. sd : 4 . ‘ . ; . . | (ter 600, 000, 000 210. OOD. 000 107. GOO, GOO 917, GO wo 4 
it represented, and which no one wanted to either store or | y amen 654. 000. 000 | 575, 000 405. 000. 009 |1. 634, 000 
hai lle. | 

Thi coin, which at first was below the mintstandard in value, 
declined more and more each year in bullion value. There-| This table shows a per capita of $25.15, the greatest per 
somuaiees of specie payments had been effected with about $350,- | of currency ever before in cire tion in this country. 

000,000 United States legal-tender notes outstanding, for which | est in the flush times bef« 1888 was only $16, or tl 


a gold reserve had been by id ek oma [t is sufficient now to | the presentcirculation being a fraction more than a thi iter 
say that this $350,000,000 of United States notes, supported by a | than 3 was then, and yet we are told by the silver yn tl 
reserve of $100,000,000 in gold coin, cas had a use the benefit of | there is not enough of currency, and they offer this as one of t 
wl i h it would be hi rd to deny while the law so rigidly restricted | argun oe against the repeal. It is idle and vicious, bec: 
the issue of ordinary bank notes. is untrue. 

Ay glance at official figures shows some remarkable oetees in Gold coin is not 








the volume of United States currency ont money as well be en | representative in paper, except occasionally when ne t t 
. a Pe Lat | 
187 8 a 1892. The amount in circulation had increase a teem | tle foreign balances. The stoppage of silver pure l 
132,634 to$1,601,347,187; the per capita, from $15.32 to $24.40. | decision by the Government to maintain the gold redem} 1 at 








1ited States notes secured by the $100,000,000 gold reserve re- | all hazards, for the sake of the national credit as w is the n: 
mained at the same figure, $346,681,016. Of gold, there was, in | tional! honor *, should be arrived at witho ss of time. The 
1878, only $25,000,000, circulating in Califor nia. In 1892, in Treas- | measures for the increase of the go'd reserve require eco 
ury, bank reserves, etc., there were $664,270 ) a0. The amount of | in the Government, and, if taken with care and judgment and 
nation: 1il-bank note: ss had been reduced to $172,683,850, a decrease | sound discrimination, will atonce restore confidence and impa 
in this kind of circulation of some $150, 000, 000, while circulating | stability to business affairs from the moment of their adoption 
notes based on silver purchases had been created to the extent The return tospecie payments was accomplished in 1878 b; 
of upwards of $430,000,000. issuance of United States bonds to create a gold reserve of about 
The growth of this currency issue was regular up to 1890, and | 30 per cent of the notes then outstanding. A similar exped 
at the beginning of President Cleveland’s term had reached | would seem necessary now to increase the reserve in a fair pro- 
$208,538 967, but ‘the free gold in the Treasury was about $150,- | portion to the increased issuesof currency, and thus maintain the 
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credit of the United States, though the issuance of interest-bear- 
ing bonds should be the last thing resorted to. 

There are some suggestions, however, that I desire to offer at 
this time, though they are hardly pertinent to the matter of the 
repeal of this bill, except in so far as they would supply the place 
of an elastic currency, which is the real thing the bimetallists 
want, though they hardly seem to knowit. At no time since 
the ending of the civil war and the unexampled development 
and increase in prosperity that followed has the country been 
free from the lurking danger arising from the use of alarge vol- 
ume of unelastic Government paper, which has constituted a 
chief pirt of the circulating medium of the country. The rigid 
restrictions connected with the issuance of notes by national 
banks have caused this very serviceable kind of currency to de. 
crease, while the rapid growth of business and population re 
quired constantly more and more circulation. 

No other nation than ours is more given to the habitual use of 
banking privileges, and the free use of checks and drafts in the 
transactions of ordinary business and the settlement of the nor- 
mal expenses of daily life. Under ordinary circumstances a per- 
son of good repute can travel where he wishes, buy what he 
wants, and settle his indebtedness by a check on his home bank 
without difficulty. The amount of current money most people 
have to hold and carry about compared with their total expend- 
iture is a mere trifle, but to avoid delav and the trouble of 
identification a person will require a larger amount of currency 
when he passes outside of the locality in which he is thoroughly 
known. 

Just as a fair portion of gold held asa reserve is able toimpart 
a standard of value to a much larger amount of paper issued, so 
the currency reserves of the banks can in ordinary times sustain 
a cash indebtedness three or four times as great. When there 
is no adequate provision for the issue of circulating notes by the 
banks there will come from the people an irresistible demand for 
governmental issues of some sort, and if these are made in paper 
or in coin not having full value abroad to an extent sufficient to 
meet the full tide of active business and exchange, there will be 
times of stagnation in the movements of the products of the coun- 
try when the supply will be redundant and the accumulation 
of money at the financial centers will be such that it can only find 
employment in speculative transactions injurious to the people at 
large, and from which it is difficult to withdraw the capital they 
have absorbed and restore it to the regular channels of trade in 
times of panic. 

In times of distrust and contraction there often arises a de- 
mand from many solvent merchants for an increase of bank 
credit to tide them over a temporary depression, and at the 
same time there is likely to be an increased demand from all 
clusses of persons on their deposits of currency, whether in ordi- 
nary banks of deposit or in institutions for savings. 

A reduction in the cash resources in the banks has the effect 
of enforcing a contraction of its loans, and thus it comes abont 
that at the very time of a demand for increased discount the 
ability to extend this accommodation is taken away by the re- 
duction in the reserve due to the demands of customers for the 
payment in currency of their accounts. When adverse condi- 
tions produce a demand for currency and a bank is required to 
pay out $100,000 of legal-tender money, then in order to main- 
tain its reserve on a 25 per cent basis it must call in $400,000 of 
its loans, and the embarrassment becomes great when this cur- 
tailment of credit is coincident with a demand for an increase in 
its line of discount. 

If under these circumstances a bank could freely emit its own 
circulating noves in exchange for the checks of its depositors, 
its total liabilities would not be changed by the operation; it 
would owe more on account of circulation but less to the deposi- 
itor whose check had been exchanged in this way, and the per- 
centage of reserve to liabilities would remain the same, and the 
demand for currency would have been met without a reduction 
in the amount of legal-tender money held by the bank. In times 
of financial stringency and distrust there will always be, as there 
is now, some hoarding of legal-tender money by persons of small 
means, and the aggregate of their collections and withdrawals 
of customary deposit accounts is enough to seriously affect the 
cash reserve of many banks. Actual suspension is then only 
escaped by avoiding the payment of large checks except through 
the clearing-house exchanges with other banks, where clear- 
ing-house certificates can be used, and a premium on currency 
becomes an established feature of the situation. 

In my opinion the business demands for currency, which cause 
this premium, could be readily met if the bank in which the de- 
positor has a credit balance could exchange for the individual 
check its own promises to pay lawful money in convenient 
amounts for the settlement of small transactions. Amongst the 
legal restrictions which now cut off this method of relief is to 
be found the Government tax of 10 per centon State bank notes. 
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This tax, designed to protect national banks and promote thei 
purchases of Government bonds, had a war origin, and, like t] 
revenue stamp on checks and promissory notes, was submitte: 
to with patriotic resignation. It should have been abolis 
when the others were. 

In the light of experience, it is the duty of every State to 
ulate the issues of bank notes so that no loss attending unon their 
use shall fall upon the people through whose hands they p 


| This can readily be done, and it would be preferable that act 


by the State Legislatures of uniform character and in harn 
with the currency legislation of the General Government sho 
be taken before the present restrictions are entirely remoy 
A State-bank issue can be made just as secure to the people 
any other circulating note by the enactment of wise legislation, 
Banks of issue should be under governmental control and exam 
ination at frequent intervals of time. 

The stockholders should be held liable to an amount equal { 
their stock, and notes of circulation should be a first lien on 
assets of the bank in case of failure. All the banks in any State 
made liable by a percentage on the circulation they have issued, 
for any possible loss on the bills of any oneof their number which 
may fail. This, of course, while, as [ said before, not pertinent 
to the issue before this House, is offered asa suggestion wiich [ 
invite the bimetallists and those who desire a safe and elastic 
currency to think over. 

I have not examined this matter in the light of constitutional 
reflection, but if power can be found in the Constitution to 
work out such a measure it would supply an elastic currency, 
the one great need of the commercial and industrial interests of 
our country. This matter, of course, is and ought to be an after 
consideration. The one great want of this country to-day is the 
a of the Sherman act, and if good sense, patriotism, and the 
obligations of public duty are to prevail there ought not to be a 
single moment of unnecessary delay in reaching that end. 

Mr. HALL of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, ‘‘The times are out 
of joint.” A country richer than all others in the variety and 
extent of its resources, stronger than all others in the intelli- 
gence, enterprise, and ingenuity of its people, greater than all 
others in its opportunities for individual effort and succes-, finds 
its resources stagnant, itsenterprise clogged. its progress stop 
by an impending financial crisis, dangerous in its present sey 
ity and terrible in its possibilities. 

These wise men, if I understand them, find nothing in 
present alarming condition of the country except an all-perva 
ing fear of the early demise of McKinleyism. The financial 
distress, the suspension of banks, the hoarding and almost total 
disappearance of money, the failures of jobbing and commer 
houses, the closing of factories, the bankruptcy of railroads, and 
the universal stagnation of all kinds of business are, in their jud 
ment, mainly due to the fear that this Democratic Congress will i 
good faith carry out the tariff reform it promised the people 

We are summoned in extraordinary session not to prescribe 
remedy for all the ills which afflict the people's business, but 
to check—to stamp out the financial epidemic which is earrying 
distress and ruin to every threshold in the nation. Gent\ 
tell us that before we can do this we must diagnose the dis 
Over the writhing, dying patient these learned doctors cons 
quarrel, and disagree in approved professional manner. ‘| 
venerable practitioner from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] and | 
boisterous associates from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON and Mr. [ 
BURN] and from [llinois [Mr. CANNON] have diagnosed the case 
with great relish and self-satisfaction, and have reached the pro- 
found conclusion that the patient is suffering from too much 
fright and too little nourishment. 

‘*Madam,” said an eminentspecialist, ‘‘ your husband is afflicted 
with a complication of disorders which we are uiterly unable to 
understand. But I assure you, my dear madam, everything wil! 
be made clear and satisfactory atthe post-mortem.” [Laughter. 

“To this lame and impotent conclusion” does all their skill, 
wisdom, and experience lead them. 

What quackery it is! If these doctors had but looked into 
the eyes of the suffering patient, seen his coated tongue, felt 
his throbbing, feverish sale, they would not have had the har- 
dihood to speak as they have. 

The Almighty has so constructed humanity that in every age 
and in every country there are men whose patriotism is so dl 
minutive and partisanship so intense thateven in a nation’s (is 
tress and a people's suffering they can see nothing but an oppor- 
tunity for factional gain and personal profit. To them and 0! 
them I can only say in the language of the venerable Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR]: 

No man whom the American people have trusted with any share of polit 
ical power is entitled to be respected who approaches the duty of this hour 


in any partisan or sectional spirit or inspired by thedesire to reap partisan 
advantage from the pubiic calamity. 


But let us diagnose the diagnosis of these wise men. 
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Sherman’s silver law was passed in July, 1890. For twelve 
irs prior thereto, under the Bland-Allison act, this country 
1 been annually coining $24,000,000 worth of silver into silver 


a 


ye 
ha 


dollars of the average market value of 73 cents each. Over | 
400,000,000 of these coined dollars were then directly or indi- | 
’ The | 


rectly in circulation as a part of the money of the country. 
cherman differed from the Bland-Allison law about as two 
arinks differ from one. Itdoubled the dose. It compelled the 
purchase and compelled, substantially, the coinage of twice as 
much silver as the Bland-Allison act. The shrewd financiers 
of the world at once comprehended the ultimate effect of the 
iw, They knew that it inevitably accelerated our speed onthe 
down grade to silver monometallism. The wiping out of the 
magnificent surplus which Mr. Cleveland left in the Treasury 
yas additional cause of alarm. 
can not give you statistics, but every intelligent man knows 
that the great and rapid development of this country has not 
heen solely due to our people. It is the British pound sterling 
ond the Dutch florin in the hands of the enterprising Ameri- 
ens which has set this country spinning on the highway of de- 
velopment, to the astonishment and admiration of the world. 
Foreign capital borrowed at low rates of interest has created 
railroads, opened our factories and mines, and developed 
resources. No undertaking involving the use of large 
ints of money could be successfully carried on without the 
sid of foreign money. Our owncapital was too limited, our rates 
of interest too high to admit of this. 
of Europe we found cheap money. This we borrowed in untold 
ions and utilized it for our own profit and advancement. 
(o the people who lent us this money—to the Rothschilds, to 
the Jews, that marvelous race who are the bankers of the uni- 
Sherman’s Jaw came as a threat of repudiation, an act of 
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borrowed in a debased currency, in clipped shillings of inferior 
value. They began to draw in their loans, to unload our secur- 
s, and, worst of all, they refused to loan us more money. 

Atonce upon the enactmentof Sherman’s law, gold began to go 


{ 


outof this country in large quantities. In the first fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1891, our net export of gold was over $68,000,000, | 


in addition we sent a net export of $44,000,000 of crops and 


merchandise, in all, over $112,000,000 to pay our called-in indebt- | 






Inthenextyear ending June,1892, we had a net export of onlya 
million of gold, but we added toit from our magnificent crops 
ofthatyear an export surplus of nearly $216,000,000. Did McKin- 
ley’s law or the fear of its repeal have anything to do with this? 
Why this enormous payment of our called-in indebtedness oc- 





( 
| 
felonious measure? 

This distrust and lack of confidence on the part of European 
money-lenders speedily communicated itself to our American cap- 
italists. They began to prepare for the coming storm by hoard- 
ing gold. The banks did likewise. All this time gold was flow- 
ing out of the Treasury, and only silver going in. It was ap- 


« 


parent that the $100,000,000 of gold held for redemption purposes | 


must soon be encroached upon. Early in the fall of 1891, scarcely 
ayear after the passage of Sherman’s law, Ohio’s magnificent 


plunger, then Secretary of the Treasury, announced that he | 


stood ready to use the reserve ‘“‘upon a pinch.” For the first 
time since 1879 that reserve, the sheet anchor of allour currency, 
of silver as well as paper, was in danger. All this occurred be- 
fore the Presidential election. How, then, doctors, could the 
lear of the repeal of the McKinley law have produced it? 

When the people discovered that the bankers and capitalists 
Were scared, they became scared themselves, and began to draw 
out their money from the banks and hoard it. They got but 
little gold, for the capitalists had already taken that. But they 
got currency and hoarded that, until it is almost literally true 
that there is no money in circulation. Whatever business is 
carried on consists of small transactions requiring currency of 
small denominations, and we consequently have the seemingly 
mysterious phenomenon of small currency at a premium. 


Bp ry + : 172 
“rom the New York Press, a leading Republican newspaper, | 


have clipped a column of disasters reported in asingle issue— 
‘wenty-six in all. They comprehend a variety of business es- 
tablishments, protected and unprotected. This record of a sin- 
gle day tells of the failure of six banks, three railways, one pack- 
ing-house, five mercantile houses, two board of trade brokers, 
one Chicago hotel, one large creamery, and only seven estab- 
ishments which, by the wildest stretch of imagination, could 
* in anywise affected by a reduction of the tariff. 

It is absurd to say that the banks are dependent upon tariff 
‘axes; equally ridiculous to claim that a fear of the reduction 
of the cost of steel rails has bankrupted the railways; or of the 
‘ax on hog’s bristles has closed the packing-house; or of that 


But in the cheap markets | 
| are few in number and 
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ial bankruptey, an attempt to pay back the money we had | 


red while McKinleyism was triumphant; before the American | 
eople had rendered their verdict and passed sentence upon the | 


upon eggs has sent the hotel into the hands of a receiver. T! 
mercantile houses, the brokers,and the creamery were not in- 


1e 


cluded in McKinley’s distribution of illegitimate profits. And 
as this day’s record is, so has the daily record been for two 
months past. 

Probably the most reliable commercial journal in the United 
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States is Bradstr« In a very recent 
[ find a list of 800 minufacturing est 


“iat 
, employing one- 





half million of people, W hich have closed since June 1. \ irge 
part of these ere protected industries. Many of them, such as 
wagon factories, brick yards, common potteries, sews nd 
drain pipe works, and others of similar character are i ct 
wholly unprotected by tariffduties. Of these 800establishments, 
according to Bradstreet’s, 79 per cent were closed by r n of 
financial stringency, only 1 per cent claimed that its suspension 
was due to ‘‘a fear of impending tariff changes,” and the others 
were closed for repairs, taking of invoices, or by reason cf fire, 
|} etc, 
If these learned doctors had looked into the columnsof a daily 
newspaper or glanced at the commercial reports of any tr de 
journal, they would not have had the temerity to submit to usa 


diagnosis so frivolous and absurd. 

Here and there doubtless are a few vicious protectionists, en- 
riched by tariff favoritism and reluctant tosurrender the special 
privileges of profitwhich McKinleyism has given them, whoare 
reckless enough to attribute the embarrassment which comes 
from a financial panic to a fear of tariff reform. But such men 


worthless in charac 


Later on, when we approach the great work of tariff revision, 
we shall have a howling wail from every protected cradle in the 
country. All the infants will scream in unison, and tears will 
flow by prearranged schedule. [Laughter.] The calamity- 
shriekers from Pennsylvania will outdo their modest brethren 
from Colorado and Ne da But it is too early for that now. 
They are not yet in politics. [donot regret that gentlemen 
upon the Republican sideof this House have endeavored tomake 
partisan capital out of the present distress. It is well t we 
have them, their diagnosis, fears, and predictions upon record. 

In my judgment the unconditional repeal of Sherman's silver 
law will afford relief to the business of the country so swift and 
decisive that when this Congress enters upon the great work of 

| tariff reform these prophets of protection will be so discr ed 
by the failure of their present dir gnosis that -ll the fear yph- 
ecies, predictions, ind threats they may tl utter wi re- 
ceived with univers:! derision as ‘** full of sound and si or 
nothing.” [Laughter 

| The undeniable truth is that our present f cial distress is 
universal; that it penetrates every corner of the land lays 
its paralyzing hand upon every in stry, protected and pro- 
tected. Wherever there is a business which depends upon bank 
deposits or borrowed money it has gone to the wall. 

Such, Mr. penker, is t ie epiton d history of our og itest 
financialcrisis. It commence the hoarding of gold, the money 
famine began—immedintely upon the passage of Sherman’s law. 
It was, in a measure led over and relieved by our w ial 
and enormous crops of 1891; it has now reached its cu nation. 
| Doubtless many minor causes have contributed toit: I believe 
| that our protective policy has so debauched and enfee our 
business system as to render it particularly sensitive to such 
attacks. 1 believe that the financial disturbances existing in 
South America, Australia, and to some extent in Europe have 
more or less contributed to our own distress. Butnoneof these, 

| singly or combined, are sufficient to account for our present con- 
dition. It is self-evident and universally acknowledged thut the 

| direct cause of our distress is distrust and want of confi ice in 
our ability to maintain the money of this country at a par with 

| the international money of the commercial world. 

| The vaults and coffers of Europe are bursting with unusable 

| money. It is worth only 1} per cent in Londo Cheap as it is, 
it lies idle awaiting safe investment. Driven out of South 


America, frightened out of Australia, it has accumulated in 
mountainous hoards awaiting the call of him who will give good 


security for its repayment. Here in the United States, in spite 


of our past financial idiosyneracies, Lurope has found the best 
| and safest field for investments 
| But she loans us no money now, and is withdrawing that which 


we already have as fast as possible. True, within the two weeks 
past we have imported much gold. We are not borrowing it; 


we are buying it—sacrificing our securities and surplus crops at 
forced sale for gold. As it comes here it disappears as effect- 
ually as though the ship which brought it had gone to the mid- 
ocean’s bottom. 

Never has there been such an opportunity for the immediate 
development of our railways, our manufacturing, mining, and 
industrial interests and the funding at low ratesof our corporate 
| and individual indebtedness. The cheap money of Europe— 
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cheaper than ever before—is ours to hold and to use if we will 
but guarantee its repayment in the same kind of money in which 
itis loanedtous. Butthe finaneiers of the Old World will never 
send us gold and accept 53-eent silver tokens in payment. [Ap- 
lause. | 

r Leome from beyond the Mississippi, modestly representing 
one of the undeveloped States of the Northwest, a marvelous 
empire with almost boundless resources still slumbering in her 
virwin soil. Our lands are mortgaged; we need cheap money, 
not a depreeiated currency, not elipped shillings, not a bank- 
rupt’s dollar, but low-priced, honest, cheap money to renew our 
morigages nnd render agriculture profitable. We have grow- 
ing manufactures; we need cheap money to operate and develop 
them. We have inexhaustible mines; we need cheap money to 
open and work them. Wehave large cities and prosperous vil- 
lages; we need a network of railways over the State, connecting 
with great trunk lines, which will carry our surplus products at 
low rates to the seaboard. We stand at the fountain head of 
two great waterways connecting us with the Atlantic and the 
Gul!; we need steamboats and enlarged canals. Cheap money 
builds railways, canals, and steamships. 

[ have not the courage, Mr. Speaker, to look my intelligent 
constituency in the faee and tell them by my vote that.we have 
locked out the cheap, low-priced money of Europe. For years 
I have been preaching to them the gospel of free trade. They 
sent and resent me here, because they believed in that gospel. 
Having ehallenged the right of the Government by its tariff 
legislation to exclude foreign competition from our home mar- 
kets, J ean not now aid in shutting out the low-priced money of 
Europe in erder that the capitalists of Boston and New York 
may have # monopoly of the home money market. My political 
economy knows no such paradox as this. If anywhere on this 
round globe there is money to be had at lower rates of interest, 
I want my farmer constituents to get at it and to get it. 

Sherman's law shuts the door in the face of every foreign in- 
vestor; it warns him that if he sends gold into this country he 
will only receive depreciated silver in return. Itshuts him out 
and leaves the great borrowing West and the borrowing South 
to the tender mercies of the Shylocks of Wall street and the 
bloodsuckers of New England. 

To me this is a sufficient reason why Sherman’s law should be 
repealed. It should be immediately repealed. Whether it isa 
wise or unwise mesure, whether it is or is not the real eause of 
the existing distress, the people believe it to beso. Unques- 
tionably it is the cause of the panie which prevails; and to ap- 
pease the panic instantaneous repeal is necessary. It should be 
unconditionally repealed. For if you attach to its repeal any 
new financial scheme, any untried monetary experiment, you 
still leave in the public mind the doubt, distrust. and alarm 
which already exists. 

The house is on fire. The first thing to do is to put out the 
fire. When that is done we candetermine the extent.of the dam- 
age and the nature of the repairs necessary. It is the height of 
folly to attempt to rebuild the roof while the smoke is pouring 
and the flames coiling out of thesecond-story windows. The gen- 
tleman from Missouri |Mr. BLAND] tells us that he purposes to 
hold the Sherman law as a ‘‘ hostage” for the enactment of a free- 
coinage law. What financial wisdom! He would take a chattel 
morigage upon the conflagration as a ecurity for the reshin- 
gling of the roof. [Laughter.] 

‘The amendments offered to this bill are offered for the pur- 
pose of preventing the repeal of the Sherman law, and not with 
the expectation of securing free coinage at the hands of this 
Congress. It isa cunningly devised scheme to defeat by amend- 
ments a bill which can not. be openly defeated. 

Interesting as the subjectis,1 shall not enter into a prolonged 
discussion of the question of bimetallism, for in my judgment the 
only thing for us to consider is: Shall we stop buying 4,500,000 
ounces of silver bullien per month with gold, or shall we exhaust 
our gold to accumulate silver? 

Tam a bimetallist. I believe in the use of both metals as 
money. I believe that with certain restrictions and upon cer- 
tain conditions both can be wisely and safely utilized asa cir- 
culating medium. But bimetallism doesnot mean two standards 
of value. There can not be such a self-contradiction as a double 
ora triple standard. You can notsay that36.and 30 inches shall 
constitute a yard, but you can have yardsticks of steel, brass, 
wood, or tape. Each is a measure of length, but each must con- 
form to the dingle standard of 36inches. You ean havea gold, 
silver, copper, or paper dollar, and if they are kept equal with 
eaeh other they haveequal purchasing power and each is adollar. 

Gold, and goldalone, isthe commercial, the international money 
of the world. Whenever any other kind of money comes in con- 
tact with it, it is measured, valued by gold. The price ofsilver 
bullion, ef copper, of iron, is measured by gold. A grain of gold 
is the yardstick of the nations. It derives no additional strength 
from coinage or legal-tender laws; whether stamped by a na- 
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tion’s mint or not, coined or uncoined, it is the grai 
which for more than a century has been the sine|: 
standard of value throughout the world, in every m 
civilized man trades with his fellow. We could not dis 
we would, unless, following the logic of McKinleyism, 
tained absolute nonintercourse with all the world. 

We can utilize silver as money, not as a substitute 
but as an auxiliary and equal toit. The gold and sil, 
can be made equal to each other in threeways. [ ee 
to the fact that each of these three methods of equa 
specifically set forth in the lest Democratic nationa 
First, they must be of “ equal intrins'cor exchang 
so that, put intothe melting-pot, either one as commer 
would purchase the other in any of the world’s mir! 
equalization of the two dollars has been feasible 
within the past twenty years 

If the advocates of free coinage had demanded a 
containing a dollar’s worth of silver, instead of ady 
benus or indirect bounty to silver mine owners, they 
sueceeded. To-day, however, such coinage is utter 
tieable. India has closed her mints tothe coinage of 
so unsettled the silver markets that no one can to-d 
the price of silver to-morrow. No ratio between the 
be fixed at the present time which would last a week. 

Seeond. Or, “ be adjudged through international ag 
Undoubtedly by unanimous consent the nations of th 
maintain whatever ratio they see fit to adopt. 

Third. Or, ‘* By such safeguards of legislation as 
the maintenance of the parity of the two metals and 
power of every dollar at all times in the markets and 
ment of debts.” Making both dollars a legal tender \ 
them equal power in the markets. The only way t 
keep them equal in the markets is to make them int 
able—to redeem one with the other. 

Since 1879, when specie payments were resumed, we h 
able to do this by the accumulation of a large gold 
the Treasury. We have kept greenbacks, bank no! 
certificates, Treasury notes, silver itself, at par wit 
cause the Treasury has at all times been ready to exc! 
for them—to redeem them in gold. 

All this time we have been and still are upon a gold 
gold as the single stendard of value. But we have h 
lism; we have used both gold andsilver and paper, too 
we have maintained their equality in our own market 
by using them interchangeably and being at all tim: 
redeem the silver and paper with gold; we have 
their debt paying equality by our legal-tender acts. 
to the last hour of the Harrison Administration a ¢ 
of $100,000,000 has been set apart and sacredly heid in | 
ury as a fund pledged for the maintenance at par w 
all‘our silver and paper money. 

When Mr. Cleveland surrendered the Presidency t 
rison in 1885 an additional $100,000,000 had accumu! 
vaults. This wasour great surplussaved by an hone 
nomical Democratic Administration, and held asa ! 
antee of the equality of allourmoney. When Mr. H 
rendered the Presidency to Mr. Cleveland in 189: « 
pennies of the magnificent surplus could be found in t 
ury vaults. 

Under the operation of Sherman’s law since 1890 cur : 
paper currency has inereased and our stock of accum 
decreased to such an extent that the world his !os' 
in our ability to redeem the one with the other and 
tain their parity. 

We must either incresse our stock of gold or stop 
the currency redeemable in gold. If we fail to do 
other of these things go!d must necessarily become 1 
modity, purchasable with silver or paper, and the | 
will be worth in the market a premium equal to th 
in the commercial value between gold and silver b 
will no longer continue upon a gold basis, but we wi 
silver basis upon a level with Mexico and China. 


We are brought face to face with the problem wi! 


shall continue as we have been since 1879 upon a 
whether we shall Mexicanize our currency and sink t 
basis. On a gold basis we can maintain bimetallism 
utilize silver as a part of our money so long as we stinu 
redeem it with gold. On asilver basis we become u 
lists; we drive all gold out of circulation, because w 
redeem a gold with a silver dollar. The cheaper co 
purchase the dearer. 

The pending bill stops the further increase of Tree: 
issued in purchasing silver. [f it fails to pass, it stil! 
the duty of the Government to maintain the parity of 
silver as required by Sherman’slaw. The only way to | 
to inerease the gold reserve in the Treasury. 
must sell bonds and increase the national debt. 
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I shall not now pause to discuss the much-mooted problem as to 
whether or not under the resumption act of 1875 the Secretary 
of the Treasury has authority to issue bonds and purchase gold 
for redemption purposes. In theconflictof opinion which exists 
upon that question, I shall assume that im the stress of a great 
emergency he might be justified in giving that act such a con- 
struction as to authorize an issue of bonds, for in no other way 


would it be possible for him to carry out the declaratory clause | 


of the Sherman law that it is the established policy of this 


country to forever maintain the parity of our gold and silver | 


ollars. 
’ The heart of the question before us is not the free coinage of 
silver, for the enactment of such a law by this Congress isa rec- 
ognized impossibility, but whether we shall stop buying silver 
or issue bonds and accumulate gold to maintain the parity of the 
two metals, as the law requires. 

The estimated stock of coined gold in this country is $604,000,- 
000, or $9.01 per capita. Only $100,000,000 of this is in the Treas- 
ury 


the people. Our stock of coined silver (including the bullion 


purchased under the Sherman law) is $615,000,000, or $9.18 per | 
No one | 


capita. We have more silver than gold in circulation. 
proposes to touch the silver we now have. It is not to be de- 
monetized or ‘‘struck down.” It is to be left standing as a part, 
and a large part, of our circulating medium. 

When we recall the fact that only about 8,000,000 silver dollars 
were coined by this Government in all the years prior to 1878, 
when the Bland-Allison silver law was enacted, and that 607,- 
000,000 silver dollars have been coined sinee 1878, under the 
Bland-Allison and the Sherman laws, can it be fairly said that 
we of this generation have been unfair or unjust towards silver? 
When we keep in circulation a larger amount of silver than of 
gold are we notin the true sense of the word bimetallists; do 
we deserve to be stigmatized as ‘‘ gold bugs” in the hire of Great 
Britain? 

France has in circulation $800,000,000 of gold and $700,000,000 
of silver. She maintains the parity of gold and silver by re- 
deeming her silver in gold. Our purpose is to follow the exam- 
ple of France—to maintain bimetallism by keeping the relative 
amount of gold and silver in circulation equal to each other. 
France has $100,000,000 more gold than silver; we new have 
$11,000,000 more silver than gold. 

The Sherman law and the McKinley law were the twin mon- 
strosities of the billion Congress. In each is to be found the 
same principle, but a different method of protection—of special 
legislation for the benelit of interested parties. As McKinley 
gave to Carnegie and to such as Carnegie a home market for the 
produet of their mills, so did Sherman give to the mine owners 
a home market for the production of their mines. Both laws 
were passed for the direct purpose of assisting influential cap- 


italists in their private business—of giving them large and | 
They are both based upon the same po- | 


illegitimate profits. 
litical theories, they emanated from the same source, they were 
enacted by the same Congress, they received the solid vote of 
the Republicans in both Houses, they were approved by a Re- 
publican President. 

If, Mr. Speaker, I was disposed at such a time as this to in- 
dulge in remarks of a partisan character no subject could be more 
tempting than that now under consideration. 
ment, the condition of affairs is altogether too serious and threat- 
ening to justify discussion of that character. It matters not 
where the responsibility for the law which has produced these 


conditions may lie, the duty of this hour and this Congress is to 
at once and unconditionally repeal the Sherman law, and give to 


ourselves and to the world restored confidence in the stability 
and integrity of the American dollar, be it of gold, silver, or 
pops r. 

listened to the eloquent gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
BRYAN] as he told us the enchanting story of the drummer-boy 
of Marengo. Pardon me if I inclose his charming picture in 
the rude frame of my remarks. 

Mr. BRYAN said: 

Muehibach relates an ineident in the life of the great military hero o 
France. At Marengo the Man of Destiny, sad and disheartened, thought the 
battie lost. He called to a drummer boy and ordered him to beat a retreat. 
The lad replied: “Sire, Ido not know how. Desaix hasnever taught me re- 
treat, but I can beat a charge. I beat that charge at the Bridge of Lodi; I 
beat itat Mount Tabor; I beat it at the Pyramids: Oh, may I beat it here!” 
The charge was ordered, the battle won, and Marengo was added to the vic- 


tories of Napoleon. Oh, let our gallant leader draw inspiration from the 
Street gamin of Paris. 


I do not know, sir, that historical accuracy is at all essential to 
afree-coinage speech; but as a student of correct history I deeply 
regret that my friend should have torn from the gallant Desaix 
the laurels he won at Marengo, and plastered them over the 
cropped head of a Parisian gamin. [{Laughter.] 

I am sure my friend is mistaken both as to the time and place 
of the incident to which he refers. If memory fails me not, it 
Was upon another field and on that dread, eventful day in June, 


. 


, the balance is withdrawn from circulation and hoarded by | 


But, in my judg- | 
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| 
| 1815, that the historic drummer-boy was summoned into the 
councils of the great emperor. 

All day long Napoleon had hurled his veteran forces against 
the British guards upon Mount St. Jean; the grenadiers, 
ened by Moscow’s terrors, had been driven back in irr 
disorder; the steel-clad cuirassiers who deeided the day at 
Austerlitz had been shatiered and crushed in the storm of bat- 
tle; even the invincible Old Guard, with Ney at its head, had 


war 


hard- 


parade 


| reeled; hesitated, and fled under the fire of the unbrokensquares; 
| far to the east, through the shimmering dust-clouds, came the 
| gray mustaches of old Blucher and his sturdy Prussians. The 
| field of Waterloo was irretrievably lost. The time to retreat 
| had come. The battle was lost; it was time to save the army. 

| Then it was that Napoleon drew inspiration from the street 


gamin of Paris. [Laughter.] Confident stil! in his destiny and 
bewitched by the rub a-dub-dub of the little drumme:-boy, he or- 
dered the remnant ol the guard to charge. Side by 
Cambronne and surrounded by the heroes of a hundred 


side with 
\ 


i 
ietor) 


v Dy 
he went in himself; and he came out, so Hugo says, ‘‘the mighty 
somnambulist of a shattered dream.” [Laughter.] 

Years afterwards,on St. Helena’s stormy isle, chained like 
Prometheus to the ocean rock, unwritten history says the great 


| Corsican fought his bittles over again, and in tremulous accents 
| left to his faithful Bertrand the dying injunction, ‘* Put not your 
trust in drummer boys.” [Laughter and applause. ] 

This country has gone far enough—it has gone too far 
| the road to Mexico. Threatened now with financial disaster, it 
is time to retreat. Let mot our great commander heed the rub- 
| a-dub-dub of the drummer boys of Missouri and Nebraska; let 
him rather listen to the throbbing heart-beat of a distre 
indignant people, and lead us back 
finance. 

The battle for the free coinage of unlimited quantities of silver 
is irretrievably lost. There is yet time to save the armies of 
honest bimetallism. [Applause. | 
| Mr. IKIRT. Mr. Speaker, the question under consideration is of 
| grave import and far-reaching effect. It reaches the hearthstone 
| of every home inthis broad land. Itis, then, indeed proper that we 
approach it with calmness, solemnity, fairness, and a patrietic de 
sire to reach the best solution possible with the least possible delay. 

It is true that Thebes, that ancient city, had not more gates than 
have been the ways proposed by which to dispel the cloud that 
| to-day hangs like a dark pall over the nation. And yet out of all 
the ways proposed not one is of such a character, by reason of the 
varied and various interests of our country, as to give assurance of 
concurrence therein of the two Houses of Congress, 

Thisis not pleasant to contemplate I know full well, but it is true 
nevertheless; and there is nothing to be gained, but much to be lost, 
by closing our eyes toa painful fact when we should have them 
open toa full realization of the impending danger. It has been well 
and frequently said that history oft repeats itself, but I hope and 
sincerely trust that when the record of this extravrdinary session 
shall have been made up, it will not be found to be a repetition of 
the history of the extra session called by President Harrison in 1841. 
Harrison having died, the session was held under Mr. Tyler, eon- 
| vened May 31 and ended September 13, 1841, and the record, as given 
| by Cooper in ‘‘Ameriean Politics,” says, ‘‘ was replete with disap- 
| pointed calculations and nearly barren of permanent results. The 
| purpose for which it was called into being failed.” 

W eareall, irrespective of party, doubtless, desirous thatsuch shall 
| not be the record and epitaph of this session, and yet many on the 
floor of this House feel assured that unless thereis a coming together 
on some middle ground such may be the record; andit is believed and 
admitted that the United States Senate will not concur in the un 
conditional repeal of the silver-bullion purchasing clause of the 
Shermanlaw. Sueh being thesituation, thereis, then, great danger, 
that of this extraordinary session, called especially to furnish relief, 
it may be written, as of old, that it failed for the reason that— 
Man, proud man— 
tobed in a little brief authority. 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high Heaven 
As make the angels weep. 

The extremes have taken their position. Come, let us in the spirit 
of conservatism reason together and see where lies conservative 
ground, if indeed there be such. 

President Cleveland, in his message calling Congress to assemble, 
says: 

I earnestly recommend the prompt repeal of the provisions of the act passed 
July 15, 1890 (the Sherman act), authorizing the purchase of silver bullien, and 
that other legislative action may put beyond all deubt or mistake the intention 
and the ability of the Government to fulfill its pecuniary obligations in money uni 
versally recognized by all civilized countries. 

Mr. Cleveland has been criticised because he was not more ex- 
plicit and failed to specify what was meant by other legisiation 
after the repeal of the provision of the act authorizing the purchase 
of silver bullion. I see no valid reason why Mr. Cleveland should 
be criticised. The message is clearly on constitutional ground. It 
recommended the repeal of the silver-bullion purchase clause, and 
that other legislative action (said other legislative action to be, as a 
matter of course, the wisest and best that could be given the coun- 
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try at this time), and he asks that it bs of such a character that it 
may put beyond all doubt or mistake the intention and the ability 
of the Government to fulfill its pecuniary obligations. How? In 
gold? No; he does not so state, but “in money universally recog- 
nized by all civilized countries.” To my mind that is susceptible 


tothe interpretation that gold, silver, and paper, all on a parity at | 


home, must have been meant, and I am further strengthened in that 
belief by what he said in his letter of acceptance. 


In hia letter 
the money question in the 
September 26, 1892: 

Kvery dollar put into the hands of the people should be of the same intrinsic 
or purchasing power. With this condition absolutely guaranteed, both gold and 
silver can be safely utilized upon equal terms in the adjustment of our currency. 


accepting the nomination for President, Mr. Cleveland discussed 
following language, in a letter dated Gray Gables, 


Now, I submit this proposition, that, inasmuch as the President 
has nowhere declared that he would not officially sanction a measure 
to coin silver at a proper ratio, that he wisely left both roads open 
for Congress to do its work and to criticise him under these cir- 
cumstances and at this time, is premature and unwarranted. 

There are conservative men upon the floor of this House that 
might vote for either unconditional repeal or repeal with conditions 
to give relief from the present tense financial condition, and, in view 
of the position of the Senate and the condition of the country, Mr. 
Cleveland showed his wisdom and patriotism in leaving both roads 
open. By so doing he says,in fact, to Senate and House, I expect 
you and the country expects you to agree on one or the other of 
these methods of giving relief. 

The responsibility now rests with the two Houses of Congress, 
disregard it they may; escape it they can not. 

It is therefore pertinent to inquire, not in a spirit of levity, but 
in all seriousness, ‘‘ Where are we at?” and what authority have we 
for being where we areat? 

I reply to the tirst that we are at the point where we must repeal 
a part of the act of 1890 unconditionally, or the whole of that act 
conditionally, or humiliate ourselves and the country. As the first 
seems impossible the second is the course still left open. 

in reply to the second question as to our authority for being 
where we are at, that is, traversing the road of conditional repeal, 
I submit the authority of the finance planks of both the great par- 
ties, which read as follows: 

GOLD AND SILVER.—We denounce the Republican legislation known as the 
Sherman act of 1890 as a cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of dan- 
wer in the future, which should make all its supporters, as well as its author, anx- 
ious for its speedy repeal. We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the 
standard money of the country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver with- 
out discriminating against either metal or charge for mintage, but the doliar unit 
of coinage of both metals must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable vaiue, or 
bo adjusted through international agreement, or by such safeguards of legisla- 
tion as shall insure the maintenance of the parity of the two metals, and the 
equal power of every dollar at all times in the markets and in pay ment of debt; 
and we demand that all paper currency shall be kept at par with and redeemable 
in such coin. We insist upon this policy as especially necessary for the protec- 
tion of the farmers and laboring classes, 
unstable money and a fluctuating currency. 

GOLD AND SILVER MONEY—The American people, from tradition and interest, 
favor bimetallism, aud the Republican party demands the use of both gold and silver 
as standard money, with restrictions and under such provisions, to be determined 
by legislation, as will secure the maintenance of the parity of values of the two met- 
als, so that the purchasing and debt-paying power of the dollar, whether of silver, 
gold, or paper, shall be at all times equal, The interests of the producers of the 
country, its farmers and its workingmen, demand that every dollar, paper or coin, 
issued by the Government shall be as good as any other. We commend the wise 
and patriotic steps already taken by our Government to secure an international 
conference to adopt such measures as will insure a parity of value between gold 
and silver for use as money throughout the world. 

The people having subscribed almost wholly to one or the other 
of these platforms must mean that as their expressed desire. We 
should then find the proper ratio in accordance with the commands 
of the people irrespective of party, class, or condition in life. Lhe 


people, by subscribing to these platforms, having said to you, gen- | 


tlemen upon the floor of this House and the honorable Senators 
assembled yonder, that we will be satisfied when you do this as 
nearly as possible according to your consc ientious judgment, have 
said but one thing more since that time, and that is a universal 
demand that this work be accomplished without delay. It like- 
wise should be heeded and the work promptly done. It has been 
argued upon the floor of this House that the present ratio is suffi- 
cient and should not be changed; that if it were not changed and 
the equal right to coinage with gold were extended to silver it 
would be all that is necessary and all the people desire. 

This is the extreme silver view of the question and I deny that 
proposition. The people expect a dollar of increased intrinsic value 
and have so said in subscribing to those platforms, and while I 
admit that silver has greatly deprec iated by reason of adverse leg- 
islation, yet with other present conditions it is unreasonable to as- 
sume that the intrinsic value of the silver dollar could immediately 
increase to-any marked degree if the ratio of 16 to 1 obtain. Times 
and conditions change. This must be admitted by all. In the 
early history of our nation Thomas Jefferson and Alexander Ham- 
ilton believed, after mature investigation based on the history and 
customs of other countries, that a ratio of 15 tol was right, and that 
was accepted and continued down to 1834. 

In 1834, the conditions having changed, the 15-to-1 theory, to- 

ether with that ratio, was abandoned because the ratio was too 

igh, was driving gold out and inviting silver in, and the present 
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the first and most defenseless victims of 
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ratio, 16 to 1, substituted. I believe now that the conditions hay 
80 ¢ hanged th: it the ratio should again be changed, and in »: king g 
this change the conditions should be carefully consider ed. 

Taking the average commercial ratio of silver to gold for the 
year 1873 (the year it was demonetized), which w as 15 ».92, and the 
average commercial ratio in 1892, which was 23.72, we "find the 
difference in the commercial ratio of the world to 2 7.80, 
crease of near one-half, and that the intrinsic value to-day, 
ured by the bullion value in the market of the world by the gold 
standard, which has in the meantime appreciated, the intrinsi, 
value of the silver dollar is 58 to 60 cents. 

But how much has the standard, gold, by which we compute the 
value of the bullion in the silver doll: wr, appreciated? This we must 


an in- 
meas 


| admit isan unknown quantity, but it is safe to assume it has ap- 


preciated. While the amount of silver in the silver dollar should 
be increased so as to bring its bullion value up to a point where, 
through international agreement anticipating the same, its intrin- 
sic value can and will likely be made equal to its face value, it js 
not necessary to make its intrinsic value correspond with its face 
value under the unprecedented conditions of to-day. This to my 

mind is clear from the fact that, strictly speaking, there is in exist- 

ence now no money anywhere that is universally recognized by al] 


| civilized nations. 


The fact must be patent to all, that either gold, silver, or copper 
coins are money only in the nation that made them and that outside 
of that nation, they are, strictly speaking, treated as commoiities 
only, and not money. I aver that while silver has depreciated by 
reason of natural laws, yet the decline is out of all proportion to 
what it properly should be; and in seeking to find the proper ratio 
which we could with propriety adopt we must then be guided by 
a comparison of commercial ratios through a period of years. 

By reference to a table (page 50 of the Statistical Abstract, No 
it will appear that from 1872, the year previous to which silver \ 
demonetized, down to and including 1878, a period of seven ye: 
the commercial value fluctuated 2.31. That during the next seven 
years from 1879 to 1885, inclusive, the fluctuation was but 1.36 
that for six consecutive years of that period the commercial 
never changed but a fraction from 18 to 1 while for the next sever 
years, including 1892, the fluctuation was 3.97. 

It is further worthy of note that the average commercial rat 
during that seven years period trom 1879 to 1885 was 18.73 to 1. 
This too, after the full depressing effect of demonetization. It is, 
therefore, reasonable to conclude that a ratio of about 18 to 1, « 
19 to 1, would be indicated and that the latter might be preferable 
in view of the fact that the United States would for a time : 
have to maintain the coinage alone. 

It has been argued to change the ratio would entail a large ex- 
pense to recoin our 419,000,000 silver dollars. It is not abso 
necessary. What inconvenience would it be if we had two 
tender silver dollars of slightly different sizes? None wh 
At the ratio of 19 to 1 your new dollar would contain about | 
sixteenths more bullion and would be slightly thicker and hea 
No necessity, then, to recoin. 

But if, on the other hand, the bullion now stored like so : 
cordwood in the Treasury was at once coined at 19 to 1, the | 
ernment would be the gainer tu the extent of abont $40,000, 

But the rights and conditions of the West and particula 
silver States have been urged. I for one am not unmindful of t! 
rights, but do regard them, while disregarding the threats. 1) 
life is an Eldorado of peace that has no te rrors for true mau! 
while fear is the stalking specter of feeble minds, and word p 
of gory-charging squadrons but the transitory vapor of : 
heated brain. I for one regard the rights of your ‘‘ breadwi! 


it leas 


itely 


| as I do the rights of all others, no matter where they toil, 


in the mines East or West, or whether they follow the corn 1 
the North or the cotton row in the South. I regard these c! 
every Where, and maintain that labor should have the high: 
sideration by reason of the fact that it is above all, older th 
produces all, and pays for all. 

But this measure, Mr. Speaker, has little of class legislation 
since all classes have united in making the same request, 
complying with that request as best we may we are seeking to ! 
all. The bimetallists are not unmindful of that gther great principle 
that there are more than 65 millions of people w hose best interests 
demand the careful maintenance of stability in values, and they, 
therefore, do not wish to see a further contraction. ) 

Sirs, we have had too much contraction since 1866. Take tl se 
history of the ten years from 1866 to 1876, and behold the ruin and 
wreckage all along the wayside. 

I desire to quote from the Machinery Moulder Journal for July, 
as follows: 


in it, 


ecretary 
tes cur- 


On the 12th day of April, 1866, C nares passed a law authorizing the S 


of the Treasury to sell 5-20 bonds anc 
rency, including greenbacks. 

When this act was passed there was in circulation $1,996,687,770 of curren 
During the year there were 520 business failures in the w hole countr y, involvin ig 
a loss of but $17,625,000. Labor was well paid and fully employed. as 

In 1867 the work of contraction was vigorously pushed and there were ¢ 86 
failures, with a total loss of $86,218,000. 

During the year 1868, $473,000,000 of money was called in and destroyed. The 
failures increased to 2,608, with a loss to creditors of $63,774,000. In’ 1869 over 
$500, 000,000 of money passed into the cremation furnace, pr oducing 2,790 business 


with the proceeds retire United St 
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failures and a loss of $75,054,900. Money growing tighter and wages lower. In 
1270 only $67,000,000 was destroyed, and 3,551 failures were recorded, involving a 
loss of $88,242,000. Money was very scarce and wages were reduced all over the 
country. In 1871 $35,000,000 was retired and 2,915 failures reported, with a loss 
of $85,250,000. More men out of work and wages still going down. In 1872 only 
about $12,000,000 was destroyed, but sach had been the strain upon the business 
of the country for the past five years that this proved the last straw to 4,069 busi 
ness firms who went under, involving a loss of $121,058,000. 

More cutting of wages, great uneasiness among the workingmen and strikes 
talked of. In 1873 the storm reached its climax. Notwithstanding that only 
$1,609,000 were destroyed the people became panic-stricken, and 5,183 business 
firms were precipitated, with a loss of $228,499,000. Five hundred thousand men 
were out of employment, wages cut down all over the country, and strikes were 
of frequent occurrence. 


Notwithstanding the terrible results of contraction in the previous year the | 


work of destroying the money of the country—it's lifeblood—goes steadily on in 
1874. In this year $174,579, 045 in legal tender and fractional currency is destroyed, 
resulting in 5,832 failures and a loss of $155,239,000 to creditors. A 


vation. Wages still decline and strikes more numerous. 
In 1875 the volume of currency was reduced $40,817,418, and failures reached 
7,740 with a loss to creditors of $201.060,000. Two millions of laborers outof work. 


Famine and hunger stares them in the face and tramping became a profession. In | 
1876 the contraction of the currency was estimated at a little less than 100,000,000, 


there being 10,000 failures with losses amounting to over $300,000,000. Three mil- 
lion men were out of employment, wages were cut down to the starvation point, 
and most of the States were enacting laws against thetramp nuisance. Strikes, 
riots, and general consternation seized the people and the circulation was cut down 
from a little over $40 per capita in 1866 to less than $10 per capita in 1876. 


torch of the vandal lighted up the country from Pittsburg to Chicago. Such is 
the history of the contraction of the currency and the resumption of specie pay- 
ment. 


Think you we need more contraction? I propose to treat this 
question fairly. 
need err—that the interest of the small banker, the manufacturer, 
the farmer, and the wage-earner all lie on a common plane in this 


matter, and that he is a false friend that advises either of these | 
classes that his interest will be benefited by a marked contraction | 
The only men bene- | 


such a8 the single gold standard people want. 
fited would be your very rich bankerand retired business man that 
buy up mortgages, 

Let us see; the United States Treasury is the great heart, the 
banks are the arteries, and the people are the veins, of business. 
Thus it will be seen the interest of all lies in the very opposite di- 


rection from contraction, and neither of these great classes is inde- | 
The normal working of all is just as essential | 
to perfect financial prosperity as is the normal working of the heart, | 


pendent of the other. 


arteries, and veins to perfect physical health. I think the banks 
throughout the country, national and private, have done their best 


to breast the storm, and I, for one, give them credit for it; but do | 


not for one moment think that I include in the list some of the as- 
sociations on Wall street that are in league with Lombard street, 
and have contributed much to bring on the present condition. The 
country wants no further contraction. 

On the contrary we need expansion, as the volume of business 
has far outgrown the available capital. I know of no process of 
legerdemain by means of which we can increase our circulating 
medium by striking down a very large portion of what we have. 
The principle is therefore wrong. The gentleman from Mississippi 
(Gen. CATCHINGS], who made the strongest argument, in my opinion, 
that has been made on this floor in favor of the single gold standard, 
admitted the effect would probably be, or might be, to increase the 
indebtedness on long time obligations. Then in the name of justice 
why largely increase such obligations? The bimetallists neither de- 
sire too much silver nor yet too little gold. Theyrefuse to bow down 
to either the golden calf or the silver cow. They worship neither, 
but respect both. They recognize the interest of the whole people, 
while they regard the honor of the nation. I care not so much 
whether we have the precise dollar of the daddies in form, but I do 
care that we have an honest dollar, whether gold or silver. I mean 
a dollar that is honest toward the debtor and honest toward the 
creditor, and in no other way should this matter be settled in order 
to be right; for nothing is settled until it is right, eternally right. 
They remember that on the Ist of July, according to the Director 


of the Mint, that while the amount of silver in the Treasury is larger 


than the amount of gold, yet our entire stock of gold was estimated 
at that time at $654,000,000 and our entire stock of silver at 
$575,000, 000. 

In the light of that statement both these metals have rights which 
entitle them to consideration, and hence the desire of the true bi- 
metallists, who are the only conservative element upon this floor, 
that both metals be used and recognized as money metals, as the 
Constitution designed. We have no right to demonetize either gold 
orsilver. Now, having considered the extreme silver view, let us 
turn for a little to the views of the opposing extreme. It is claimed 

y the advocates of the single gold standard that unaided and alone 
the United States can not sustain the free coinage of silver at any 
ratio. They aver that international bimetallism is their aim, and I 
assume they are sincere, but declare it can only be reached through 
unconditional repeal of the purchase clause. If gentlemen really & 
Sire repeal why not so vote when the ratio is reached that they be- 
lieve in? They are like the man that, figuratively speaking, hasa 
patent on religion to the extent that he thinks (remember he is sin- 
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million idle | Obtained in some other way if at all. 
men begin to tramp the country in search of work to keep their families from star- | 


| lism at any ratio, will bear investigation. 


In 1887 | 
the great railroad strikes and riots stirred the country from end to end; the red | 
’ 


| dream, while fact is ever an abiding substance. 
| light of fact, which is the argument of to-day and worth a thousand 


I have no maledictions to heap on the heads of 
bankers; but in the light of the facts given it is so plain that none | 


| 1692... 14.92 
1693. .. . 83 | 
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cere, too) that no man can go to heaven except through his particu- 
lar church. 

But the two extremes then are a unit in desiring international 
bimetallism. The great question then is, How shall we attempt to 
reach it? Through monometallism or by direct bimetallism at home 
and a declaration of American principles? It is admittedly the 
harbor of rest, the sunny Italy of a more stable national prosperity 
all long to enjoy. But before the anchor is dropped in the harbor 
of rest comes the vicissitude of the voyage, before the higher pros- 
perity of international bimetallism, the traversing of the Alps that 
lie before us, bold, rugged, and uninviting. 

Again we are confronted with the fact that unconditional repeal 
being apparently beyond hope, international bimetallism must be 
Che allegation and theory that 
there is no other way, as the United States can not sustain bimetal- 
Itis said, that years ago 
a wise man racked his brain and burned the candle low at midnight 
to write a book proving that a steamship could not carry sutticier t 
weight in coal to enable her to generate sufficient steam thereby to 
propel her across the Atlantic. 

Inventors were at work and, strange to say, the first trip the 


| Ship made across the Atlantic she carried that book to America. 


Possibly the story is not true, but I add the moral which is both 
original and true. Theory may be, and often is, but a transitory 
lurn on the flash- 


theories. It is known that France, with much less area and fer- 
tility in resource, did sustain bimetallism for a period as long as 
the children of Israel journeyed in the wilderness--seventy years, 
and that, at a ratio of 15} to 1, she kept the metals together. 

For explanation on this point, see Report of the Gold and Silver 
Commission, p. 83, sections 191 to 197, made by George Howell, m. 
p., and published in 1889. But again, on page 50 of the Statistical 
Abstract of 1892, the fifteenth number, will be found a statement 
of the commercial ratio of silver and gold for every year from 1687. 
It is a veritable mine of information on the subject of ratios, and 
shows that for two hundred years the commercial ratio never went 


| higher than 1 to 16}, except in 1813, and that the ratios during that 


two hundred years remained at 15} to 1, substantially, under all 
the various fluctuations of both metals by the production varia 
tions of each, and was not affected by the gold discoveries in either 
Australia or California, nor by the demonetization of silver by Eng- 
land, in 1816. It remained practically permanent under all condi- 
tions of peace and war, down to the demonetization of silver, in 
1873, by the United States. 

Then the commercial ratio that had been uniform and stable began 
to change, and has since for the last twenty years risen steadily, and 
in 1892 reached 23.72 to 1, the highest ever knows to that time, and 
last month (July, 1893) was 28.52. I assert that this table which I 
here submit, is proof positive that the act or 1873, together with simi- 
lar acts of other nations resulting therefrom, caused the marked 
change in the commercial ratio. 


No. 28.—Commercial ratio of silver to gold for each year since 1687. 


Nore.—From 1687 to 1832 the ratios are taken from the tables of Dr. A. Soet- 
beer; from 1833 to 1878 from Pixley and Abell’s tables; and_from 1878 to 1892 
from daily cablegrams from London to the Bureau of the Mint.) 
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I challenge successful contradiction of this statement and this 
table upon the floor of this House. I further assert that if this table 
be not successfully contradicted, then it must stand as an irrefuta- 
ble answer to the prophecy repeatedly made upon the floor by — 
prophets (I mean no disrespect by that term) that the United States 
can not sustain coinage of both metals because they will not stay 
together at any ratio. 

| intimated that the act of 1873 led to similar acts on the part of 
other nations, which helped to account for the rapid and steady 
decline in commercial ratios since 1873. Now, what did happen? 
Previous to 1873 the great commercial nations, except England, 
made gold and silver interchangeable at fixed proportions—some 
making silver and some gold the national standard, but the greater 
number silver. Silver began to fallin 1873, when the United States 
and Germany changed their standard to gold. Then Belgium, 
France, Switzerland, and Italy, known as ‘The Latin Union,” by 
reason of the action of the United States and Germany, denied the 
free right of mintage to silver. Thus it is clear the action of the 
United States and Germany compelled other countries to demonetize 
silver, and that increased both the demand for and potency of gold, 
and then began the scramble among nations for gold. 

Thus America with Germany walked into the trap set by England 
in 1816 and caused other nations by necessity, and not from choice, 
to follow, with the result that in the same sense that thesilver dol- 
lar is a dishonest dollar, the gold dollar is also a dishonest dollar. 
The gold dollar is dishonest just to the extent that the metal con- 
tained therein may have appreciated while the silver dollar is dis- 
honest to the extent that the metal in it has depreciated, belowthe 
mean value of both mfictals. ‘The one has gone above, the other below, 
the mean value of both metals. 

That is all there is about it, except that legislation brought about 
by England, as she desired to establiah her supremacy as mistress 
of the financial world, is responsible directly for the legislation, 
while America is culpable for allowing herself to be a I 
have no censure to heap on anyone, and have been sorry to hear so 
much about the British lion from our Republican friends. The Brit- 
ish lion was let in through the demonetization act in 1873 by Re- 
publicans and ever since; the American people, menaced by his 
lordship’s financial presence, have been trying to turn him outagain. 

Our country is to-day, mid peace and plenty, brought face to face 
with a condition of great danger which by unwise legislation it 
brought upon itself. What is the remedy? Apply the principle 
‘*that God helps him that helps himself.” 

As there is not sufficient gold in the world to supply the demand; 
as two-fifths of the gold we produce is taken out in connection with 
silver and two-fifths of the silver of the world is produced by the 
United States, England naturally, in a financial sense, fears us more 
than any other nation and it follows, as the day the night, that we 
surely have a greater interest in ourselves than other nations have 
in us. Therefore it is proper that we move first in our own behalf 
and then ask other nations to join us. It would seem we can coin 
both metals at a ratio of 18 to 1 or 19 tol and practically keep them 
together and then when we appear at the fourth International Mon- 
etary Conference it will be in such a manner as to command respect 
and not as an humble humiliated subject. But we might not long be 
alone. Other countries equally anxious will join us and interna- 
tional bimetallism would more assuredly and more speedily come. 

Gentlemen of the single gold standard only faith on the floor of 
this House have sought to appeal to the patriotism of their col- 
leagues, but in vain. Their appeals touch no chord that vibrates in 
harmony with a supplicating, enervating policy. 

Unlock the shackles and let America assert herself. 

Speaking for myself and the very large majority of the 199,000 
people I have the honor to represent, I believe in the use of both 
metals, and believe international bimetallism may be achieved 
in more ways than one; but I believe the surest and safest way is 
for the United States to declare herself. Sirs, we stand this hour 
in the uncertainty of a financial night; but while the night is not 
so dark asit has been painted, the call comes up from every farm, vil- 
lage, town, and city in this land, from banker, manufacturer, and 
Wage earner. Watchman, what of the night? And may “Uncle 
Sam,” the national watchman, byreason of the work here done, be 
enabled to answer back, the light cometh. May that light be to 
the people, when it shall come, as the first glint of morn to the 
bright and perfect day; the opening of the dawn of a truer, better, 
and more abiding prosperity than we have ever known before. 

Mr. Spies, gentlemen may talk of patriotism while the nation 
anxiously waits for something to be done. Speaking for myself, 
and myself alone, it looks to me as though what we need most at 
this time is another Declaration of Independence, and this time a 
declaration of financial independence; and in order to make it we 
need more of the:spirit of Patrick Henry and John Hancock. We 
should rise equal to the emergency and preserve the honor of the 
nation as the people demand, by an unfaltering declaration that the 
ee States of America no longer waits, but from this time agsumes 
to lead. 

Shall we, then, declare the ability of the country to take care of 
itself without dictation from a foreign monetary power that alone 
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blocks the way to international agreement, and that will alway 
tate terms favorable to herself? Are we in this hour to ha] 
waver? 

Mark it well, ‘‘To halt is to lose, and to waver is to fail,’ 
Patrick Henry, in the Virginia convention in 1775, and h 
are applicable here and now: ‘ They tell us, sir, that we are y 
unable to cope with so formidable an adversary. But whe: 
we be stronger? Will it be the next week or the next year? 
we gather strength by irresolution and inaction?” Sha]! 
Again I ask, shall we be of the number of whom it is spo) 
Holy Writ, “That having eyes see not, and ears hear no 
things which so nearly concern their temporal salvation?” 

Mr. Speaker, we shall see what we shall see; but may He 
all unseen, guided the prow of the Columbus fleet, and guard 
frail Mayflower to Plymouth Rock, in His Omnipotent wisdo 
dain that we shall not thus humiliate our country by a poli: 
withering and blighting in its effects. [Applause.] 

Mr. MCDEARMON. Mr.Speaker, perhaps a more im) 
session of Congress was never held in this country tha: 

A nation seems with bated breath to be awaiting with m: 
impatience to hear what Congress is going to do in the | 
emergency when a phenomena! stateof affairsexists. Sud 
in the midst of plenty and contentment, when the husban 
is preparing to harvest and send to marketa most bountif 
amidst the hum of industry on every side; when the nat 
enjoying the blessings of health and prosperity; without : 
ent cause, a money panic spread its baneful shadow over ¢ 
land; seized with insane fear, timid capital shrinks back i 
covert and the lifeblood of commerce and industry is cut « 
commercial congestion and paralysis result. 

Banks have been wrecked, factory wheels are still, and th 
strange contagion is spreading to all departments of hun 
effort.- Tens of thousands of the unemployed throng the s' 
of our great cities; apprehension and fear rule the hour, and 
eyes are turned toward Wushington. It behooves us, th 
most earnestly and solemnly address ourselves to the consi 
tion of the grave questions now under discussion. The 
dent, in his message, attributes this strange condition of 
to the operation of the act of July 14, 1890, and urges Co 
to speedily repeal the obnoxious law. 

Mr. Speaker, I most sincerely admire Mr. Cleveland. [ho 
him for his pure and exalted patriotism; I love him for hiss‘ 
and courageous manliness; I revere him for the honesty « 

ose and conscientious devotion to duty which have char 
ized his official life. America never produced a more | 
— or a more loyal, true and noble citizen. And in 
things, Mr. Speaker, I would be inclined to defer to his j 
ment and follow his leadership. 

But, sir, after a most careful and thoughtful consideratio: 
this great subject, and after having patiently listened 
many able and eloquent speeches which have been made 0: 
sides in this great debate, I am reluctantly compelled to d 
from the recommendation of the President and to vote : 
the bill introduced by the gentleman from West Virgin 
WILSON]. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe this financial crash was cau 
by the operation of the Sherman act, or that that law has: 
if anything, to do with it. It has been admitted by somo: 
cates of the Wilson bill that the act of July 14, 1890, is: 
cause of the present crisis. The most that can be fairly arg 
on that point is that the effect of that law, in connection wil 
many other causes, has brought about the panic. 

Mr. Speaker, the pages of history are replete with rec 

anics similar to the one which now afflicts the country. 

ank of England, the greatest financial institution that th 
ever saw, has been frequently affected and endangered by | 
The advance of the Highlanders under the Pretender as 
Derby in 1745 caused a run on the banks which threatened ¢! 
destruction of the ‘‘Old Lady of Threadneedle street,” and sh 
was saved by the device of making payments in shillings 
sixpenses. 

In 1792 a general panic took place in England and Wales, 2n¢ 
three hundred of the three hundred and fifty banks then exist 
ing in those countries were compelled to stop payment, 
fifty of them were utterly destroyed, causing an extent of mis 
and bankruptcy before unknown. 

In 1797 a general panic caused the suspension of many b1nks 
and compelled the Bank of England to suspend specie paymen's. 

In 1825 another great convulsion took place in England, whic 
brought woe and dire distress in its train, and so from time 
time these strange panics have occurred in Great Britain 20 
often almost wrecked the Bank of England until 1844, when =~!" 
Robert Peel procured the passage of the law which limits tue 
general issue of the bank to £15,000,000; and for every note above 
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;amount that is issued to be secured by a deposit 
valent in coin in the bank, thus putting the bank 
frm and apparently impregnable basis. 
ithe United States, between 1811 and 1820, about one hundred 
ninty-five banks in different partsof the Union failed, caus 
ing a st ite of distress, as stated by theS cretary of the Tre: 
in his report, dated May 12, 1820, so general and severe 
examples of the like had before occurred. 
The great revolution of 1837, when 


thi of its 


pon 


g} 
hat f x 
that lew 


every bank in the Union 


suspended, followed in 1857 by another mighty financial crash, 
when every bank from tbe Gulf to the Lakes again stopped pay- 
ment. The greatcrisis precipitated by the failure of the firm of 
Jay Cooke & Co., in 1873, is f in the minds of most of us, to 

nothing of the recent f earthquake caused by the 





of 


failure of the great banking house 
ook realms and nations in its jar. 
1.e annals of every other great nation furnish many similar 


examples of these bubbles which form and break ever and anon 
upon the tide of commercial life. A writer says: 


Baring Brothers, which 





unic has no laws; ithas no fixed shape; it is precipitated, we know not 
how; and we arein the midst of it before we are aware; ‘‘ To attempt to de- 
fine the condition of that which is, in its essence, unreasonable is a logical 
contradiction. 


[ respectfully insist, therefore, that when we carefully analyze 
the present crisis we will find it to be simply an old-fashioned 
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panic, without any reasonable cause for its existence, and that | 
its worstfeatures are the result of that insane, unreasoning fright | 


and dismay which always characterize large bodies of people 
when alarmed or panic-stricken; and that the only remedy isa 
little time, for these financial spasms are of short duration, and 
reason and good sense will surely and speedily resume their 
sway. 


My humble opinion is that confidence would long since have | 


been restored and the worst would have been over if this extra 
session had not been called upon the assumption that the Sher- 
man law ‘‘ was the Illiad of all our woes.” 
of the people most alarmed and most clamorous for the repeal of 
the Sherman act were unaware that there was a ‘‘Sherman 
.’ and still less familiar 
attention was directed to it by the President’s messa 

And, Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that the advocates of a sin- 
gle gold standard and circulation are taking an unfair and unpa- 
trioticadvantage of the unfortunate and deplorable state of things, 
and are appealing to the fears of the members of this House and 
the public in order to work its destruction to silver as money, and 
to fix upon the country as a permanent policy monometallism, 
which in my judgment is tenfold worse than the disease sought 
to be remedied. 

The passage of the bill introduced by the gentleman from West 
Virginia would leave the country upon a gold basis pure and 
simple; it would be tantamount toa reénactmentof the infamous 
and much abhorred act of July 14, 1873. In other words, Mr. 
Speaker, the issue is made clear and sharp between monometal- 
lism and bimetallism. 

The great battle is now on. The enemy has selected his posi- 
tion, and planted his batteries; it is true he thinly disguised his 
frowning cannon, but it can scarcely be called a masked bat- 
tery. The last clause or section of the Wilson bill, to the effect 

the policy of the Government shall be to maintain the par- 
ity between silver and gold, is calculated to deceive but few: if 

t means anything, it can only mean that this parity between the 
ver coin now in circulation and gold is to be maintained. 
‘here is no promise, express or implied, that another silver dol- 
lar shall ever be coined by the American mints. 

A careful reading of the President’s message shows that he is 
opposed to further coinage of silver, and that he is unmistakably 
a monometallist, and would in all probability veto any bill that 
Congress might enact providing for free and unlimited silver 
coinage, or the further coinage of silver. The refusal of the op- 
position to accept any amendment to the bill proposed shows 
that their real policy is toadopt monometallism as the fixed policy 
of the country, as the Wilson bill unquestionably does. 

they are sincere in their professed willingness to legislate 
for the further coinage of silver, why do they not in this bill in- 
Sert sections to that effect? The universal method of subsiitut- 
ing One law for another is to enact the new law and repeal the 
oid in the last section. 

_Mr. Speaker, it is palpable that in view of the recent shut- 
ting down of the East Indian mints against free coinage of sil- 
ver and the consequent fall in the price of bullion the simple 
repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act without 
further, or other, legislation friendly to silver will be an aban- 
donment of silver bullion to its fate; and will indeed be, in the 
cloquent language of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
HENDRIX], ‘the last tolling note of the funeral bell ringing 
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with its nature or effects until their | 












over the doom of silveras money”. Silver bullion is x 
tion to niversal and ine ‘able law of supply and « 

Bef it was degraded ar lisnonored by e law ¢ 873 
was ¢ il wit old, a ] ‘ or » tin w he t 
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oF a t ¢ +a ‘ 1 of 1 s 
of this co *y id t i io r was t a 
premium over d i 5 I iediately 
upon the pas ‘ he ac ‘ 1d V eb s of the 
country were ¢ i inst once 
to decline, for the simple reason t the princi se to which 
that metal had | 1 put, viz, its nited © aS money at 
51.2929 per o nce was ¢ ou, tne i was curtalied and 
imited; and c ior n tO n tine ‘ nodity, 1! pro 
hibited from being u ed to the extent it now is,or if thedem na 
for it was cut off. would « t I I rice, sos ver yielded 
and obeyed the law of trade, and depreciated in value. 

[am no apologist or defender of theS man t, but I submit 
that even as it is administ by the Secretary of the Treasury 
it is a slight support of silv in t a mark is provided for 
an amoi nt of bullion each | ‘ne Ly « jual to the outp t of the 
American mines; and itis indisp lle that it prevents silver 
from further declining 

And I further suggest that if, instead of storing the bullion in 
the Treasury, as has been and is being done, the Secretary of 

1e ‘Treasury ld, as he is commanded to do by the act, have 





he bullion coined into American dollars, reserve enough to pay 
‘reasury notes issued in payment for the bullion, 











and cover the seigniorage or pr into the Treasury and pay it 
outon the various demands against the Government, thus increas- 
ing the circulation at least fort ions of dol 3s, this much- 
abused Sherman act would not be as black as it is painted: under 
it a constant inflation of the currency is had each month and the 
| country IS Suppiled with what tl yn claims is so much 
| needed on Wallstreet, ¢. e., more m ‘hey, however, clamor 
for a repeal of the act, the cutting s addition to the cur- 
rency, and a contraction of the volume of circulation. If one 
could have any faith in the sincerity of those who make this ar- 
gument, he could but pity their judgment. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been driven to the conclusion, from a 
careful perusal of Mr. Cleveland's message, andfrom close atten- 


| 





rrr rere 


tion to the language and the tren 
vocates of t Wilson bill, that tl x en mo- 
nometallism and bimetallism is now in progress, and that a vote 
for the Wilson bill is a vote for the destruction of bimetallism 


lof the arguments of the ad- 


ha or ‘ ] } _ 
he e great struggle betwe 


as the permanent policy of this Government and the establish- 
ment of monometallism in its stead; if this bill becomes a law 
not another dollar will be coined in this day and generation, 
and very soon the work of retiring the silver coin now in the 
hands of the people will begin. Indeed, if this me ire is 
adopted, itseems to me that the consistent and logical course 


Jursue would be, as suggested in the Washin 

, to issue bonds and buy cold, and prepare to a 
the policy now practiced by England and other gold-s lard 
countries. 


to |} 


19th instant 


gton Post of the 


iopt 









Mr. Speaker, with the convictions I entertain as to the duty of 
a Representative of the people, | could not conscientious! e 
for this bill, even if I were converted into the belief that it is a 
wise measure, for I think that a ‘‘ public office isa public trust,’ 
assaid by Mr. Cleveland. I waselected upon the Chicago pl: 
form and construed it in my speeches before my constituents to 
mean what it so plainly says upon the financial questions, and I 
feel that I would be guilty of a breach of trust and treachery, if 
forsooth, because there is a panic in Walls tand among the 
banks and merchants and business men at this mome ich I 
believe to be temporary, as I have argued, and which [| am con- 
fident has no connection with the question before us, I should 


vote for a bill which would, in the strict letter, it is true, carry 


out one sentence of the platform, but would distinctly and clearly 
violate other and much more material and important dec] 
tions. I do not intend by anything Isay to impugn the tive 
of any gentleman upon this floor, but I accord to each t! me 


honesty of purpose which I claim for myself. 

And I will say right here that [have acontempt » threats 
which I have heard suggested by some of my associates on this 
side, to the effect that an ber who votes >the Wilson bill 








will never be sent back here Mr. S ker, @ man who 
would not vote according to his convictions of ri and duty 
regardless of its effect upon his chances of being re l to this 


floor is not worthy to sit here. 
But, I repeat, with my convictions and understanding of 
duty, if I was convinced of the wisdom of the proposed bill I 
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would not misrepresent my people, and if I could not cast my | 
vote in accordance with their wishes I would resign my seat and 
go home and let a true exponent of their views be sent in my | 
place. I believe the pe ople are the sovereign rulers of this coun- | 
try and the majority of each Congressional district in this nation 
is entitled to have one vote rec orded upon this and every other 
mea acted upon by this House as they desire it to be cast, 
and we are the instruments and trusted agents selected to cast 
those votes, respectively. 

But, Mr. Speaker, | mostearnestly and with all my soul believe 
that bimetallism is the best financial policy for the country, and 
that bimetallism is just, honest, and equitable to both the masses 
of the people and to the creditors of our nation, State, and indi- | 
viduals, and that with bimetallism as our permanent policy 
our beloved country will continue in its marvelous career of 
happiness, prosperity, and greatness; upon the other hand, I be- 
lieve that monometallism would be unjust, vicious, and extremely 
disastrous to the tax-ridden and debt-burdened toiling millions 
of this great country. 

I ask not proud philosophy to tell me that the contraction of 
the currency tends to reduce the prices of labor and commodi- 
ties, adds to the burdens of those that ‘labor and are heavy 
laden,” renders debts more difficult to pay, and increases the pur- 
chasing power of the money that is left, thereby enhancing the 
wealth of the wealthy, and adding to the luxury and ease of 
those who ‘toil not, neither do they spin.” The college profes- 
sors and authors of works on political economy all agree upon 
this undeniable and self-evident truth. 

Mr. Speaker, silver has been one of the standards of value as | 
far back as history, tradition, and God’s revelation throws light 
upon the habits and customs of man. Both gold and silver were 
accumulated by the ancient Babylonians and Assyrian emper- 
ors. The Persian kings from the time of Darius levied tribute 
of gold upon Indiaand of silver upon their other provinces. Gold 
and silver have been in all ages ‘‘a common drudge ‘twixt man 
and man,” measuring and being exchanged for every commodity 
bought and sold by the human race. 

The production of these precious metals, while at times it 
fluctuates more or less, has on an average kept approximately 
equal pace through the centuries. The best authorities now 
estimate the amount of gold and silver coin in the world to be 
something like seven and one-half billion dollars, of which $3,733,- 
000,000 is gold and $3,880,891 346 is silver. 

In fixing the ratio between the two metals for coinage, the 


sure 


relative amount of each in existence should be and ise onsidered m4 


not the amount annually produced for any given period. This 
is demonstrated by the incident which happened during the 
period between the years 1851 and 1871, when about $2,500,000,000 
of gold was coined; an amount almost equal to the entire stock 
of gold then in the world, and an amount largely in excess of 
the silver produced during the same period, as shown by the 
following table: 
Estimated production of gold ana silver from 1498 to 187 9. 


| Amount in kilos. v alue in millions 


Ratio of 
gold to 
silver. 


No. of 
> . 
Period. years. 


Gold. | Silver. | Gold. 


1493-1520 28 162,400 | 1,316,000 
1521-1544 24 171,800 | 2,165,000 
1545-1580 36 273, 000 | 10,976, 000 
1581-1600 20 | 147,600] 8, 378,000 
1601-1620 20} i70,400 | 8, 458,000 
1621-1640 20 166, 000 7, 872, 000 
1641-1660 2 175, 400 32 

1661-1680 .... 20 | 185, 200 
1681-1700 20 215, 300 
1701-1720 20 | 256, 400 
1721-1740 20 381, 600 
1741-1760 20 | 492, 200 
761-1780 414, 100 
1781-1800 855, 800 
1801-1810 177, 800 
1811-1820 114, 400 
1821-1830 142, 200 
1831-1840 
1841-1850 _ 
1851-1855 


Silver. 
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358 |4, 752, 100 |149, 828, 000 

29 (5; 451/200 | 40, 957, 000 


1498-1850 . ........... 
1851-1879 . 
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| gather up their old silver coin, and send them also here t 


| only be done by exchanging the one for the other 
| that policy exchanged for gold coin only to be exported 


| will bring,” 


| for money purposes, wher 


AUGUST 


ction of gold and silver JSrom 1880 to 18 


Fine ounces 


Gold. Silver 


, 795, 324 
3, 276, 000 
3, 189, 000 
0, 911, 000 

5. 746, 950 25, 830, 000 
5, 473, 631 | 3, 213, 000 
5, 830, 107 | , 426, 000 


6, 328, 272 | 152,062, 000 


58, OCOD 
|, GOO 
10, OOO 
, 000 
000 
, 000 
9, 000 


106, 
105, 
109, ¢ 
118 
115, 15 
120, 5 
130 


29, 
- 
5, 
5 


093° 9R4 
316, 412 
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The ratio was very slightly changed, if at all, by any nat 
the world. It is true thatseveral European nations, actu 
the same spirit of gree xd and avarice now manifested by si 
the gold-standard advocates, demonetized gold under the p 
that. gold was getting to be too cheap and was a base met 

After the discovery of the great silver mines in the W« 
production of that metal was greatly increased, but not 
great a comparative degree as the production of gold in t! 
period named. Hence it would be unfair and unwise to | 
ratio upon any calculation as to the relative production o 
two metals since 1871, for the same reason that it would 
been wrong and unwise to fix it in 1871 upon the estimate o 
production of the metals during the period between 185] 
1871.> 

[t is argued in substance by the advocates of the sing] 
ard that free coinage of silver at any ratio with gold co 
be maintained by the United States alone; because the) 
in the first place that silver bullion after the mints are 
would remain below the coinage value and that the same d 
ity between the market value of the two metals would co: 
as it now exists; and second, that not only would all the s 


| bullion in the worid flow to your mints to be coined. | 
| many of the nations of the world which are on a gold basis 


verted into American silver coin, which, in case this Gov: 
should maintain the parity between the two metals—whic 
—would | 


the place of their silver coin imported as aforesaid. ‘I 
familiar argument and is not without at least some plau 
and deserves respectful attention; for, tomy mind, it prese: 
main difficulty in the way of free coinage of silver, if ind: 
difficulty really exists. 

[I respectfully submit that the first assumption that sil: 


| lion would remain below par after our mints are opened | 


coinage is unsound and ridiculous. ‘A thing is worth 
is“ maxim as old and trite as itis true. One 
prime elements of the value of all commodities is the use 
they can be put, the demand for them, and the abund 
scarcity of the supply. 

Silver is now below par as compared with gold, for the si 
reason that its use isrestr ic ted to the arts and a very limit 
eas every ounce of gold th 
procured can be conver ted into a legal-tender money 
sum at the mints of almost every country on earth. Its 
fixed by law and the demand or use to which it can be p 
limited. 

There is now over three thousand millions of dollars’ w 
silver coin in circulation in the other countries of the wor 
side of the United States, and it has been thus circulati! 
centuries. Gold-standard England has over a hundred ! 
dollars’ worth of silver subsidiary coin; France, seven | 
million; Germany, two hundred and five million: Spain, : 
dred and twenty-five million; India, nine hundred million: 
seven hundred million, and every country under the 
millions of silver coin which is performing every funct 
medium of exchange that can be performed by gold, and 
sidiary coin it is preferred to gold the world over. Abo 
per cent of the silver coin in the world is in circulation 
countries outside of the United States. 

This vast and enormous quantity of silver coin has ¢ ir 
for centuries, and the volume is kept up and increased y 
year to meet the requirements of the constantly multi} 
population of the various countries by immense additi: 
free coinage, or by purchases by the respective govern 
coinage. 

The minority report of the Committee on Coinage, We 
and Measures of the Fifty-first Congress shows that, acco! 
to the figures of the Director of the Mint, the total coin 
silver outside of the United States for the years 1887, 1888, 
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1893. 


1889 was $327,901 ,031, an average of over $109,000,000 per annum. 
This amount included some $20,000,000 of recoinages, which 
heing deducted, leaves about $90,900,000 of new silver which the 
vorld, outside of the United St: needs and actually 
each year, Which amount increases every year; and it is esti- 
mated that this demand for new silver, to keep up the volume 
of circulation of other countries, is about equal to two-thirds of 
the world’s supply of silver. 

7 it seems to me to be absurd to say that all or any of the other 
tries of the world, after using silver from the earliest dawn 


Lt 


tes, coins 


”) 
of history, now wish to exchange it for gold, and are lying in wait 
for this country to open its mints again, and will, in that event, 
at enormous expense collect up their coin and ship it to our 
mints to be coined at a ratio greater than that prevailing any- 
where on earth for our present ratio of 16 to 1 is the highest in 
the world—except, perhaps, Mexico and Japan—which of itself 
would be a loss to them of from 3 to 12 per cent. 

Why, Mr. Spesker, the gentleman from Kentucky |Mr. Mc 
CREARY], in his able, fair, and eloquent speech delivered upon 
this floor the other day, stated (and he is borne out by the re- 
port of the proceedings of the International Monetary Confer- 
ence which assembled at Brussels last fall) that— 

The feeling among her people (England) in favor of international bimetal 
lism has greatly increased in the last few years, and again the day will come 
when he (Mr. Gladstone) will ceass to be prime minister of England; then 
friends of bimetallism, with such leaders as Balfour, Goschen, Houldworth, 
Thompson, Chaplir, Archbishop Walsh, and many others, will show to the 
world that they appreciate the value of international bimetallism, and a 
new monetary policy will be inaugurated in England which other countries 
in Europe will follow. 

Itis well Known that the countries composing the Latin Union— 
France, Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, and Greece—as well as other 
nations of Europe, have a bimetallic system similar to ours at 
present, and are prompted by the interests and desires of their 
people to favor the increased and enlarged use of silver; and for 
the reasons given by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

I think it clear that if this, the greatest nation of earth, should 
boldly take the lead and go to free coinage at 16 to 1, the na- 
tions of Europe, instead of combining to defeat the object so 
much desired by all or most of them, as demonstrated by the 
gentleman, would joyfully applaud our course and follow our ex- 
ample; and, Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, permit to me say that I 
shall stand upon and defend with my vote and my feeble voice 
every plank in the Caicago platform, and I feel that I have as 
much right to disregard or violate that plank which demands a 
revision of the nefarious and villainous McKinley tariff as to re- 
fuse or postpone until an international conference can be had, 
or until the gorged and fatted plunderers of the substance of 
the toilers in the fields, who constitute the great majority of all 
wholabor with their bodies in our land, should become satiated 
and ery, ‘Hold, enough,” as to fail to do all I can to bring about 
the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the 
country and to insist upon the coinage of both gold and silver 
without discriminating against either metal, or charge for 
mintage. 

The Democratic party, after a lapse of over thirty years, has 
been restored to full power and control of this nation; the people 
have trusted us and lodged in our hands a power and dominion 
which, if Alexander the Great had possessed, he would not have 
wept for other worids to conquer, but would have trembled at 


the thought of assuming such responsibility; the happiness, the | 


peace, the liberties, and the prosperity of nearly seventy mil- 


lions of the bravest, brainiest, and noblest people that ever lived | 


upon God’s footstool are intrusted to our custody for a time. 
ButI remind my fellow Democrats upon this floor that the 
keen and critical eyes of our masters are upon us, our every word 
and action are being weighed and scrutinized, and as sure as 
there is a sky above us, if we falter or hesitate in the discharge 


of the vows we made them, or if the grasp of our hand upon the | 


»] : ® ° 
helm of state betrays the slightest tremor, evidencing weakness 
or cowardice, the thunders of their indignant wrath will smite 
our ears and we will be unable to face them as faithful stewards. 


When the Democratic party last year was true to its teaching | 


and ancient traditions, and became inspired with that divine 
courage which conquers defeat and declared for a tariff for reve- 


hue Only, and nominated an ideal exponent of that doctrine, the | 


people believed it and trusted it, and in the mightiest political 


revolution ever witnessed on this planet the Republican party | 


was dethr aialeneirent ‘ s dacendinandacen. eiitaian ‘niin on | 
was dethroned and destroyed, and Democracy was restored to | the amount of money for the payment of these debts would continue 


its former dominion. 

But, my colleagues, if we begin our career by forgetting our 
Pledges to the people, or dare to break our covenants with them, 
or cease to remember the mission we were sent to perform, our 
doom will be read in the scowling faces of our constituents and 
our a will be short. oe 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I must confess that I occupy the time 
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I have been told since le 
of the West, where money is scarce, where they 
no right to a opinion these subjects; 
that they must come to the great centers, where wealth is 


ot the House with some trepidation. 
here that the people 
are poor, h ive 


positive upon 


C¢ 


lated in vast amounts and where the great operations or exchanges 
of the country are carried on, before this subject can be understood. 
1 desire to say that I do not avree with that idea. I have read a 
good many commentaries on the Merchant of Venice; and not even 
among the most profound German commentators has there been 


evolved the idea that Shylock possessed any 
a professor of political economy. There was a nished 
accumulator of wealth known not far from New York a great ny 
years ago; butI have never heard that Captain Kidd “as he sailed” 
was supposed to have any of the qualit es which rendered him fit to 
be a teacher of monetary science. There have been worthy succ« 
to Captain Kidd inthe vicinity of New Yorkin the lasttwenty years; 
but we of the West do not feel that we are obliged to accept our 
opinions on these subjects from men who accumulate wealth by such 
or similar processes. 

Who are these pe ople in the great West wl 
contumely and scorn—this remote and alice 
be to some of these people. Let me call your attention for a moment 


of the qualifications of. 


other distin 


ra 


so treated with 


h Horizon, 


lw are 


as if secms to 


| to the manner in which that country has been settled and the class 
of men who occupy those magnificent plains. 
At the close of the greatest war that this world has ever seen, 


| your younger brothers and your sons turned from the scenes of that 


|} great combat. The flame of battle still in their faces, begrimed 
with powder, they turned their steps to the great West. In that 


| 


| 





transmissouri region they have built up empires; they have faced 
all the privations, all the sufferings. With their young wives they 
went out into the wilderness, and they have builded an empire 
where beats the heart of this great American continent. 

Wherever the bread of life is eaten all over globe men rise 
up and call them blessed. And all over the prairies of that region 
are dotted the graves of those wives gone prematurely with 
unrewarded, unrequited toil. Those people have been the \ 


this 


dow I 


ic¢tims 


for twenty years of the avarice, of the remorseless greed, of the 
concurrence of selfish interests which seems to guide and control 
the eastern part of the country. It is time, sir, that they should 


rise in revolt, and that they should demand of both these great 
parties the rights which have been so long denied them, which 
have been so long falsely promised and refused. 

The political parties of this country have boasted time and time 
again of the loyalty, of the devotion to party, which those people have 
displayed. For a quarter of a century Kansas was the tenth legion 
in the army of the Republican party. Her eagles never turned their 
backs on the enemy nor were ever bowed in defeat. For a quarter 


of a century the gentlemen on the other side of the House have ad- 
mired the dogged persistency and devotion which the Demo: y of 


that Statehasdisplayed. Like the “old guard” they might die, but 
they never surrendered. Again and again they came up in line of 
battle and met inevitable defeat, true in every respect to the tradi- 
tions of the Democracy. 

soth of these great parties in their political platforms from 1873 
down to 1892 have promised over and over again that the straw 
should not be taken away from them, that their taleof bricks should 
not be produced at the expense of any more or greater effort than 
when the contract was made. 

What were the conditions that these people found when they 
went into that region? I happen to know, as Il was there with them 
at an early day, that they found the whole of that vast region had 
all practically been preémpted by the widows and orphans and sery 
ant girls that we are told constitute the creditor classes of the 
East. These enterprising individuals had all gone out there, and, 


through land-grant railroads, through the acquisition of magnifi 


| cent Indian reservations, and by other means, all of those magnifi- 


cent prairies had been taken possession of by these people here. 
The settlers had to pay an increased price. Instead of getting their 
lands, as they should have done, from the Government, they had to 
pay millions and millions of dollars of profit into the coffers of these 
parties in the East. If they wanted to build schoolhouses, rail- 
roads, or any other improvement, the money was always ready and 
forthcoming—for a consideration. Bonds were voted everywhere. 
These railroads, which had been endowed by the Government, took 
advantage of their opportunities to pit neighborhood against neigh- 


borhood, county against county, for the voting of greater and 
greater amounts of bonds. We have been covered with debt, be- 
cause we had faith in the future, because we had faith in our coun- 
try, and we had faith in the great political parties that we believed 


would do us justice. 


We believed that the means which were promi ig? 


sed for increasit 
and not be denied us. 
could depend upon it. 

Let me call your attention, Mr. Speaker, to the utterance of one 
of the greatest, if not the greatest,of Americans. Mr. Lincoln, in 
an interview with Mr. Colfax, who was about to visit the West, said 
to him on the day he ended his life: 

Mr. Colfax, I want you to take a message from me to the miners whom you visit, 


There were men in those days who said we 
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I have very largeideas of the mineral wealth of onr nation. I believe it practically 
inexhaustible. It abounds all over the western country, from the Rocky Mountains 
to the Pacific, anditsdevelopment hasscarcely commenced. During the war, when 
we were adding a couple of million of dollars every day to our national debt, I did 
not care about encouraging the increase in the volume of our precious metals. We 
had the country to save first. But now that the rebeliion is overthrown, and we 
know pretty nearly the amount of our national debt, the more gold and silver we 
mine, we make the payment of that debt so much the easier. Now— 


Said he, speaking with more emphasis— 


Tam 
tho: 


ying to encourage that in every possible way. We shall have hundreds of 
ands of disbanded soldiers, and many have feared that their return home in 
such great numbers might paralyze industry, by furnishing, suddenly,a greater 
supply of labor than there will be demand for. am going to try to attract them 
to the hidden wealth of our mountain ranges, where there is room enough for all. 
Immigration, which even the war has not stopped, will land upon our shores hun- 
dreds of thousands more per year from overcrowded Europe. I intend to point 
them to the gold and silver that wait for them in the West. Tell the miners for 
me that I shall promote their interests to the utmost of my ability, because their 
prosperity is the prosperity of the nation; and— 
Said he, his eye kindling with enthusiasm— 

shall prove, in a very few years, that we are indeed the treasury of the world 
In addition to that, sir, 1 remember well myself hearing a speech 
which Mr. Blaine made in our country some twenty years ago, in 
which he said that we need no longer concern ourselves with regard 
to the rates of freightage to the Atlantic seaboard; that in a few 
years the Western mountains would furnish a market for all we 
should produce; that it was the great mineral storehouse of the 


we 


world; and so from that time on down we have been encouraged to | 
into these mountains and those who | 


believe that those who went 
went on the plains would alike meet their reward. 

We have believed that their efforts would be encouraged and that 
they would receive the final reward which their unexampled toil 
and bravery entitled them to. 

Now we have our friends in the East whose eyes seem to be all 
turnedin the other direction. They are more concerned with regard 
to the rate ofexchange on London than in regard to the great in- 
ternal financial interests of this country. They continually tell us 
that we will sink into the conditionof Mexico. That if we remon- 
etize silver it will put uson a silver basis and drag us down. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask these gentlemen if they consider 
that the condition of Mexico is owing to the fact that their cur- 
rency is silver, or to the fact that they have not enough of silver? 
They are a poor people. They produce but little, and to ascribe 
their poverty or ignorance to the metal they use in their exchanges 
is absolutely absurd. And I wish to say further that, supposing we 
should come to that point, and we should for a time be placed on a 
silver basis, as an American I should not consider that an irretriev- 
able mischief. 

President Andrews, of Brown University, says: 

I propose to consider what in all probability would come to pass should the 
United States begin free coinage alone. No doubt after. the first stringency ac- 
companying the announcement of a free-coinage policy, a stringency arising from 
the fact that gold would be instantly withdrawn from cireulation, while silver 
could be coined to take its place but slowly, our country would derive great ad- 
vantage from siding with the silver status. The fall of prices would be stayed, 
perhaps some rise of prices ensue, besides the United States would take its place 
as the one great manufacfiiring nation of the silver world, and derive from that 
— ion the immense gain which England has hitherto reaped, but largely lost 
xy the demonetization of silver. We should manufacture for Mexico, South 
America, China, and Japan, and England, owing to the lack of par exchange with 
them, would lose most or all of their custom. No doubt here is a splendid chance. 
We may effectually dish England as a mannfacturing and commercial nation by 
the means suggested. Ido not wonder that this prospect carries away s0 many, 


for it is indeed a glorious one. 


And I should be proud if we could have a financial arrangement 
with the vast empire south of us, the vast undeveloped region which 
affords the nearest market for our manufactured products, our ag- 
ricultural products, and our steel and iron, for years to come. 

We can well afford to drop our financial relations in the way of 
borrowing money with Great Britain or with any of the other pow- 
ers. In fact, on this subject of borrowing money, which seems to 
be the leading argument of the gentleman from New York, I have 

retty nearly reached the opinion of old Polonius, that for a time 
it would be better for us— 


Neither a borrower nor a lender be; 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 


I do not regard our condition as a perpetual borrower of Great 
Britain to be one that will lead us ultimately to the high position 
that we ought to occupy. I believe that by the adoption of a 
liberal remonetization of silver, as it was prior to 1873, we will 
so encourage the production of wealth, we will so encourage the 
accumulation of capital, that we will in a short time be rendered 
independent of those people. Capital is timid, but after all I have 
never yet known conditions to be so risky or so fearful that capital 
will not seek the more profitable investment. A great and grow- 
ing country like this will attract capital, whether the par of exchange 
be maintained at all times or not. That has nothing whatever to 
do with it, and would not present any insuperable obstacle to the 
doing of business with those great people. 

A great many of the gentlemen who have spoken on this subject, 
who call themselves international bimetallists, seem to be willing 
to aid to precipitate in Europe another fall in prices so aggravated 
that the most obdurate banker of Lombard street will have to admit 
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that gold can not be safely taken as the sole metallic money 
to bring about silver coinage in this country. They seen 
willing to perform the part of Sampson. They are willing 
the pillars of the temple down, to destroy their enemies, rev 
of the consequences to themselves or to their countrymen, 
no special desire to destroy Great Britain or to destroy 
The prosperity of those people is a matter which vitally aif 
but I certainly would not seek to advance it by first a 
ourselves. I am more inclined to respect the opinion of { 
people in the West on these matters when I recall the spe 
Edmund Burke delivered on the floor of the House of Co 
defending Woodfall, the publisher of the Letters of Ji 
exclaimed: 

The wisdom of the whole nation can see farther than the sages of 
Hall. The collective knowledge and penetration of the people at larg: 
be dependet on than the boasted discernment of all the bar. The reas 
Their eyes are not dazzled by the prospects of an opposite interes i 
has no lure sufliciently tempting to make them forget themselves and t 


good 


And I desire to commend that extract to gentlemen who 
may find inconsistency a hobgoblin if they do not noy 
sistency having anything frightful to them, 

Why should we not do then, Mr. Speaker, what the great 
of the people have so often desired, what they have tim 
again expressed themselves as in favor off How should 
at what is the opinion of the majority of those people, « 
the opinion of the great mass of the people? Is the: 


| means of arriving at it than to study the politieal plat 
| for twenty years have been made with special reference to 


the majority of votes? There is not a single solitary « 
any of the platforms in any of the parties, where the delu 
been held out that they intended to remonetize silver, 
the great revolt in 1878 no public man has dared to face th 
upon any other kindof pretense. They have one and all: 
to give the impression, no matter what their real opin 
that they would consult the wishes and the will of the p 
I wish to say that the time has come when the people aro 
indignant, when they deem it a crime that public oflice is n 
as a public trust, when political expediency and jnuggl 
longer avail. 

Now, sir; we are told that the sum of iniquities, that 
of all this trouble and unrest, is the purchasing elause of 
man bill; and we are brought here for the express purpos 
ing that law. That is supposed to be all that is nec« 
us back upon the high road to prosperity. 

Why, gentlemen, we in the West some five to eight y: 
gan to see that there were a great many causes conspil 
unfortunate end. The present condition is but the cul 
those causes, most of them antedating by years this Sh: 
The people of the West as arule did not approve of th 
bill. They did not consider that it was in accord with t 
tary principles; but the Republican party enacted it and tf! 
publieans of the West accepted it as affording some m: 
lief. It was not all that they desired, yet they thought i: 
coinage would come; and it did make a positive addit 
currency; and had it been administered by its friends, | | 
doubt that it would have been a powerful auxiliary in 
ing the remonetization of silver. 

We do not regard it as a vital thing in the present 
While, as I say, we do not regard it as a proper moneta 
yet we do not propose to repeal that which we have, wit 
knowledge of that which will come hereafter. We des 
that the pledges of the Democratic party—that being tlio } 
power, that being the party which we have all looked to 
less as intending to act in good faith and honestly in thi 
we look to that party to carry out the platform as an en‘ 
do not consider that it is legitimate to select a single c! 
act upon that in a manner which will jeopardize for ye 
the vital principle of free coinage. 

In the State of Kansas there is no division on this 
Democrats, Republicans, and Populists alike are all agre: 
will stand by the Sherman act until we get free coinage of 
aratio of 16to1. [Applause.] There is nothing indisti: 
utterances from that part of the country. There are no 
in language out there. They say exactly what they mea! 
pose to do exactly what they say. There will be nocha: 
party in this country that does not stand upon that plat 
as that part of the country is concerned. 

Now, sir, this question has been thoroughly examine: 
been taken before conferences and before commissious 
end, where the ablest and most expert financiers have 
The argument has been gone over and over, and our peop!e ‘ 
are impatient of delay. They say the time has come when } 
act, when you must say what you mean. I desire to have the | 
read an extract from the unanimous decision of the great 
monetary commission, which practically covers the points | 
been so much discussed. It will show that a commission 
of twelve men, six bimetallists and six monometallists, unanie 


agreed on the power of a single nation to fix the ratio, not on!) 
her own limits, but in outside countries, a nation not compar” 
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| 
in strength, commerce, importance, population, territory, or re- | 
sources, to this great country of ours. | 


The Clerk read as follows: 
= 
of 


Now, undoubtedly, the date which forms the dividing line between an epoc! 
approximate fixity in the relative value of gold and silver and one of marked 
stability, isthe year when the bimetallic system which had previously been in | 
force in the Latin Union ceased to be in full operation, and we are irresistibly led | 
to the conelusion that the operation of that system, established as it was in coun 
tries the population and commerce of which were considerable, exerted amaterial | 
fntluence upon the relative value of the two metals. 

So long as that system was in force we think that, notwithstanding the changes 
in the production and use of the precious metals, it kept the market price of sil 
yer approximately steady at the ratio fixed by law between them, namely, 154 to 1. | 

Section 193, Nor does it appear to us @ priori unreasonable to suppose that the | 
existence in the Latin Union of a bimetallic system with a ratio of 15§ to 1 fixed 
between the two metals should have been capable of keeping the market price 
of silver steady at approximately that ratio. 

The view that it could only affect the market price to the extent to which there 
was 2 demand for it for curreney purposes in the Latin Union, or to which it was 
actually taken to the mints of those countries, is, we think, fallacious 

The fact that the owner of silver could, in the last resort, take it to those mints 
and have it converted into coin which would purchase commodities at the ratio of 
153 of silver to 1 of gold, would, in our opinion, be likely to affect the price of 

er the purchaser and for whatever country 


silver in the market generally, whee 
It would enable the seller to stand out for a price approximating 


















Th 


it was destined. 
to the legal coin and would tend to keep the markot steady at about that point. 


Now, sir, this is what the people belie 
lieve. 

And, sir, as the doctors are so confused, would it not be well as a | 
representative body to be guided by what the people want, and to 
make an honest effort to execute the popular will? Is there doubt 
in any man’s mind what that is? That in spite of the tremendous 
enginery that has been employed to turn them, the vast majority 
of the people of this country for twenty years have steadily and 
continuously struggled with wonderful patience and persistency to 
have silver placed back on the throne from which it has been ex- 
pelled, but which it has never abdicated. 

The simple fact that every political party in this country has in 
all this time recognized this demand, and everywhere has promised, 
or pretended to promise, to be governed by it, is an all-sufficient 
proof of the fact. That they have juggled with words till they | 
quarrel among themselves as to what their platforms really mean | 
only adds to their deeper damnation. 
Let me quote from a distinguished Senator [Ingalls]: 

| 


e and have a right to be- | 


a 


I say, if without impropriety I may do se, to the Executive of the nation, that 
there will come a time when the people will be trifled with no longer on this sub- | 
ject. Once, twice, thrice, by Executive intervention, Democratic and Republican, | 

y parliamentary proceedings that I need not characterize, by various methods of 
legis! —_ jugglery, the deliberate purpose of the American people, irrespective | 
of party, has been thwarted; it has been defied; it has been contumaciously trod- | 
den under foot; and I repeat to those who have been the instruments and imple- | 
ments, no matter what the impulse or the motive or the intention may have been, 
at some time the people will elect a House of Representatives, they will elect a 
Senate of the United States, they will elect a President of the United States, who 
will carry out the pledges and execute the popular will. 

In all this discussion as to the single standard and double stand- 
ard it is strange that no mention has been made of that which is 
the single and only standard by which we form the mentai concep- 
tion, which we eall exchangeable value, and that is, human effort or 
labor. The average labor cost of the greatest number uf articles 
involving human effert would be the nearest possible approach to | 
an uavarying standard. Gold and silver bullion are simply two 
commodities selected and used by society at something near the | 
average cost in labor, as am expression of this idea, having in the 
smallest bulk the greatest labor cost. 

That the accidents of mining and the vicissitudes attending the 
production of the two would have an average of fluctuation less 
marked in range than would one is unquestionable, and the average 
price line which is established by the mean between the two met- 
als is the nearest approach to stability which we can have. 

The gentleman from Ohie [Mr. HARTER} is partially right in con- | 
tending that there is a tendency to the alternate aetual use of the 
metals, and it is in that very fact that, as so superbly shown by the 
gentleman from Nebraska [{[Mr. BRYAN], exists the automatic regu- 
lation whieh tends to insure stability. As a man in walking rests 
his weight first on one foot and then the other, his stability would 
not be increased by cutting off one of his legs and leaving him to 
hop on one alone. [Applause.] 

Here the hammer fell. 

‘he SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Kansas has expired. 

Mr. PENCE. Mr. Speaker, if lean be recognized, I will state that 
the only speaker to follow the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Har- | 
Rts} is my colleague [Mr. BELL], and at his suggestion, I ask that 
the time of the gentleman from Kansas be extended at least five 
minutes, so that he may follow the present thread of his argument. 

rhere was no objection. 


Mr. HARRIS. I simply wish to add a quotation from Francis A. 
Walker: 


The abandonment of silver will result in the enhancement of the burden of all 
debtsand fixed'charges, actingas adrag upon production, and suffocation, strangula- 
tion, are words hard too strong to express theagony of the industrial body when 
embraced in the fatal coils of a contracting money. 


Now, sir, the supply of the two metals has never been so great 
that the prices of other things have been very greatly raised at any 
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time, and now that a determined effort to destroy the use 
metal, and thereby double the demand for the other, is being vile 
as an undoubted result prices have been falling all over the w 
with all of the dire results which universally tollow such a 
tion, and which will result in the ruin of all debtors and t mu 
concentration of wealth in the hands of the few. 

One of England’s truest poets once, at such an era, ex 

Ye friends to truth 

Ther cn mal ‘ ‘VS iT 

Tis yours to ma 3 i 
Between a spl 

Whenever men have protested against the metallic base as n 
row, fluctuating, often insufticient almost to 1 r times 
flowing in with such abundance as to lead to wild ¢ t and 
speculation for short periods, as unscientific an | st 
they have been met with the argument that God made t ‘ 5 
for man’s needs. 

With our catechism we have been taught that the precious metals 
were provided for the use of mankind as money, that the automa 
theory was something sacred; that hum telligence and honesty 
were all insufficient to regulate or restrain human authority in pr 

| viding society with a medium of exchange and that only the lin 
tation of nature could and should be trusted with this greatest of 
functions. When darkness covered the world and civilization was 
about to perish it was a providential interposition that ins] I 
Columbus to open the way to the metallic treasures of N 
World. Again, when from the same cause, in the first half of t 
century, poverty, suffering, and discontent opened the bloody 3 
of revolution upon Europe, divine vy directed men to th ‘ 

| store of California and Australia, and hope returned fo the hearts 
of the people, civilization, with its science, art, and literat ‘ 
ceived a mighty impetus and the world laughed. 

Allison, alluding to the discovery of thesilver mines of Mexico and 
Peru in the sixteenth century, and of th Id mines of California 
and Australia in this, says: 

If ever the benevolence of the Almighty w cl revealed in human a 
it was in these two decisive discoveries made at such periods; and he w ym ! 
sidering them, is not persuaded of the superintendence ef an ever-watchful P 
dence would not be convinced though one rese from the dead 


Predicting the great output of gold, he says: 


Before half a century has elapsed prices of every article of comm s will be 


tripled, erterprise proportionately encouraged, industry vivitied, debts and ta 
lessened. 

And— 

We can now contemplate with complacency any given increase in mank 


the growth of their numbers will not lead to the aggravation of their sutferii 


Hardly, however, had these words been written whe new gos- 
pel was discovered and preached. It was found that this happi 
ness of mankind” was about to interfere with the interests of a 
small but powerful class, debts were being paid too rapidly and 
easily, ‘‘ the financial world was becoming saturated with gold” 
(Chevalier), the debtor was about to eseape, and human intelligence 


and honesty were now invoked to stop the flow of God’s benefi 


cence. But the memories of revolution were too fresh. As Mr. A 
Allard (delegate of Belgium te the Brussels conference) says: 

We had t left 1848 behind Be les, both pr yphe sof ¢ l 

disappo nted, and the stream of gold gradually di nished 

‘he numbers and needs of mankind continued to increase, how 
ever, to 1860 to 1870 found half the civilized world on a paper 
basis, the arts and natural loss depleting the accumu! d stock 
more and more, the strain and stress agaim began to be felt, when 
lo! a miracle—in the Wesé the dawn of light appeared. 

A third time (under the automatie theory) God turned again His 
face towards His creatures, and from the frowning heights of ! 
Western mountanns a silver rivulet began todescend. ‘The parched 
and thirsty earth was gladdened at the sight and mankind rejoice 


saved 


Here in our own country we were inexpressibly exhilarated, 





from the reaction of a great war; a new field opened for the bold 
and active; the road to resumption made plain and easy; the great 
debt of the nation to be’paid as no other hadeverbeen. We girded 


up our loins, and, full of hope and courage and patriotis 
started on our great work. But we reckoned without our host. A 


new puwer now essayed to dominate the world; somewhat t ! 
1857, it had grown great on the world’s misfortunes or mista 


The “bondholder” asserted his right to limit the means of the 


debtor to pay, and the “financier” waved his glitteri: nd before 
the eyes of the people, and from the rosy mists of contidence evolved 
castles of credit-currency upon the steadily thinning foundation of 
gold, and claimed that under the modern art of exchanges (swappin 


o 
cheeks) practically so much metal money was a burden, @ relic of 
barbarism, cumbrous and to be abandoned; and so the work was 
done, this time silver, the selected victim. Here it was done ‘in 
the night,” no man daring openly to avow the full design, nor to 
this day has any party dared to face an indignant people with a 
frank avowal of such a purpose. 
The two great parties have 


wi 


Paltered with us in a double sense, 
Keeping the word of promise to our ear 
And breaking it to ovr hope. 
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Grudgingly have they been forced to concede various paliative 
measures, all alike unfairly and dishonestly administered. The last 
(the Sherman law), a compromise forced upon us, a monstrosity, a 
violation of every principle, and, as administered, an open dishon- 
oring of silver as a money metal, and yet to-day it, instead of being 
the cause of gold leaving us, is, to the extent to which the currency 
has been increased, standing between us and panic. 

Gold is leaving us. Why? Because the world is trying to keep 
warm under a blanket all too small, and each nation is tugging for 
apart otit. Austria is paying a premium (4 per cent bonds at 954 
The Baring failure, and later the Australian crash, started 
a flood of our bonds home, to save the gold-based English credit 
system from a collapse not yet ended. 

An unfavorable balance of trade, in spite of high tariff, if not 
caused by it, and a determined effort to scare the nation from its 
purpose, and this outflow was in no way to be prevented or cured 
by going in debt or issuing bonds. ‘ We are like children who 
make a shadow on the wall, and are as alarmed at it as if it were a 
reality.” 

Had we never demonetized silver ‘‘the shadow would never have 
existed and we would still be in that era of prosperity which we 
regret to-day ” (Allard). 

If the flow of gold is a misfortune, which I do not believe, why 
not checkit, as would England, France, or Germany when demanded 
for export? The law gives Mr. Carlisle the option in payment of 
Treasury notes to coin silverand useit. The “honest dollar” is the 
dollar of the contract; no more, no less. Open the mints, coin dol- 
lars ‘of the presont weight and standard of fineness.” Establish 
‘‘parity ” by parity of use. To expect the bullion values of gold 
and silver to approach equality, with one sustained by an increased 
demand originating in legislative action, and an open mint with its 
fixed unfailing price, while the other is made a commodity, to be 
purchased at the lowest bid, is an absurdity and a sham. 

Give both equal treatment and fixed mint values, then if in due 
time there should be any inequality, exercise the constitutional 
right ‘‘to regulate the value thereof” in the interests of the great 
‘plain people” of the country. But, says some bright genius, 
‘‘the silver miners will be benefited.” Why should we hate the 
silver miner or love him less than the man who with a minimum of 
cost washes the gravel of placers for gold? Shall we freeze because 
the coal miner might make a profit on coal? 

Let no one think that there is unjust prejudice against the legiti- 
mate and well-guarded use of bank credit currency; but no one will 
deny that it is the most subtle and dangerous form of inflation known 
to the world, and capable of being used to the greatest injury of 
mankind, especially when the reserve of money of redemption is 
admitted by all to be inadequate, as is the case with gold. 

With all the gold and all the silver the world will still be scant- 
ily supplied and the arts will more and more encroach on the stock 
accumulated. 

Let us lead the way alone, and the world will follow. Otherwise 
the metallic basis for money, or automatic theory, will be forever 
destroyed by the calamities which will follow and overwhelm us in 
the attempt to do the business of the world on bank credits resting 
on the basis of diminishing gold, for the benefit of the “financiers.” 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. BELL, of Colorado, Mr. Speaker, however we may disagree 
upon other matters I think we may unite upon these propositions: 

First. The demand for money of some kind is equal to the sum of 
our demands for all other purchasable things. 

Second. That our trouble does not arise as to differences between 
varied products of the field and shop, but the discrepency arises 
between all of the products of toil onl promiscuous property on one 
side and legal-tender money on the other. 

Third, That there is not a depreciated coined silver dollar in 
France, the United States, or any other great nation, and in the 
United States coined silver is at a premium over gold. 

Fourth. That when silver was demonetized and reduced to a com- 
modity it was at a premium, and that no political party, newspaper, 
or petition from the people demanded its demonetization. 

Fifth. That since demonetization prices of all commodities in- 
cluding silver bullion have gradually decreased, as compared with 
gold, until they have reached ruinously low prices. 

Sixth. That there is now a money famine raging in Europe and 
America, 


or less). 


remedy to be applied we meet a chaotic confusion of ideas. 
Our friends east of the Allegheny Mountains and some others 


plant themselves firmly upon the narrow and, we think, illogical | 


foundation that the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of silver monthly 
is the principal cause of disasters and the transcendent question of 
the hour. 


stable in governmental sagacity as to be thrown into irretrievable 
ruin with so little provocation, then our friends are quite right; 
we are incapable of self-government, and should supplicate with 
the mother country for a financial policy. Think of the absurdity 
of a Government with $27,396,055,389 in assessed valuation quaking 
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lf it is possible that this great Government, with its | 
matchless wealth, intelligence, and enterprise, is so weak and un- | 
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at the drop of a mere pebble. It is illogical and, it seems to us 
unworthy of serious censideration. ; 
WHY THIS SHUFFLING? 

We were told long prior to the object lessons given us by the offi- 
cers of the Government, financial circles, and the public press that the 
tightening up of money was caused by our securities being thrown 
back upon our hands from foreigninvestors. We were then told that 
the cause of this was losses sustained in India and the Argentine Re 
public. These were mostly gold securities. Why this change? 

We know our gold drifted to Europe early in the year because of 
adverse balances of trade, and is now flowing back because of re 
verse conditions. Why did not the Government use the means at 
its command? Because the Administration is unfriendly to silver, 

It is puerile to talk about a failure of silver to circulate when the 
Government is determined that it shall not circulate. People are 
clamoring for silver and can not get it. Ever since the Bland act 
the Executive and the Treasury Department of the Government 
have done everything in their power to make these acts odious. 

Why is it that the silver dollar is now at a premium over gold? 
(This should bring the blush of shame to the cheek of its defamers.) 
Silver is and always will be the money of the people in cash trans 
actions. 

When people say hold on, we will check up and balance our ac- 
counts. We have another object lesson: thatis your gold and bank 
conveniences are satisfactory while we are running on unlimited 
credit, but when we have to check up and cash in we must have 
money. 

These panics come surely and regularly every few years, and it 
is here that the mighty and strong swallow up the weak. They 
call it cleaning out the unstable financial and commercial institu- 
tions. 


ALL OF 


WHAT DID CAUSE THE PANIC? 


It was partially caused by the Baring failure, Argentine Republic 
complications, large purchases of cheap goods from overstocked 
merchants in Europe and an attempt to further spread gold asa 
money standard, and the hoarding of money. The officers of the 
Government, the bankers and boards of trade, which represent one 
and the same class, sent out interviews, circulars, and inflammatory 
articles through the press for the purpose of influencing this Con- 
gress, and intimidated the laboring men and women and that class 
of our citizens not in active commercial or manufacturing pursuits, 
but who owned and held the idle and ready money of the country, 
and caused them to lock it up in safety deposits. 

In Colorado it was a significant fact that practically all of the 
panic-stricken were women and citizens not engaged in active busi- 
ness. They took you at your word when you predicted the great 
danger. It is also a significant fact that the scramble was not for 
gold but for any kind of legal-tender money. The merchants and 
manufacturers generally owed the banks, and their fears were ‘‘ that 
the banks would run upon them.” 

It is said that in the panic of 1864 in India a large financial and 
commercial institution failed with £100,000 of gold, upon which it 
could not obtain a loan of rupees. 

In July, in Colorado, money could not be raised on gold ore. In 
India silver was legal tender, and in Colorado coin and paper, and 
the banks were expecting the demands of depositors at any moment 
and ‘would let no one have a legal-tender dollar even upon gold bul 
lion. Legal-tender money is what we need and must have, and 
abundance of it, to prevent panics. 

Bankers and this line of specialists in finance tell you there is 
abundance of money. This is deceptive. While the business of 
the country is prosperous and 80 to 90 per cent of our transactions 
are on credit we may thrive, but the moment a disturbance arises 
credit is shut off, a money famine sets in, and the weak fall into the 
hands ef the strong. 


If it can be said that we had an abundant amount of money 


| while our credit was expanded to 90 per cent of our transactions, 


then after credit has been contracted three-fourths it would leave 
us short of money just to the extent of the contraction of credit. 
Credit is a circulating medium that expands and contracts with the 


ebb and flow of good or bad conditions, but never does or can a) 


| a debt when people say we will stop, invoice, and cash in. Then 


the crash comes, as the legal-tender money does not exist. _ 
Our gold-standard friends insist that there is abundance of money 


\ aide | if the people would place it back in the banks that they might | nd 
When we reach the causes leading up to these injuries and the | j¢ to the people. 


| and manipulations of money for the purposes of bire. 


The world has gone mad in its eneebie gi “ 
This 18 no 

the object of money. This country has so legislated that the great 
army of producers have been forced to become mortgage-ridden a nd 
it has taken away and is trying to take away from them the power 
to repay. 

It is not a loan of your money or England’s money we demand— 
we demand that our mints be thrown open to the free coinage of 
silver, and that Mexico, South and Central America, and all other 
silver using and producing countries of the world be invited to 
bring on their silver, coin it into standard dollars, buy our wheat, 
cotton, and other products at good prices, that we may pay our 
debts and owe no man. 
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rhe increase of population in the United States, estimated at 3 
or cent of 67,000,000 people, equals 2,010,000 people. This increase 
must have, from the new or old money supply, a per capita of $24. 
This will require $48,000,000 per annum. Mr. Henry Hucks Gibbs, 
;-governor of the Bank of England, after allowing for abrasion 
ny irretrievable losses by shipwreck and otherwise, says that 
x, (00,000 in gold is a liberal allowance for additions to the old stock 
of the world. What part of this would the United States obtain ? 
If she received her portion, as equitably divided between the 
»ld-using people of the world, she would receive only $4,020,000 
per annum, or 6 cents per capita, and no provision for the increase 
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y n gold 
Monetary sys- | gold and |"W® ‘i P = 
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| Gold a , 000, 000 100, 000, 
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4 coe 
America.|....do ean 4 ee 35, 000, 000 5, 000 


.| Gold and silver .| 1 to 16. 18).......... , 000, 000} 90, 000, 
55, 000, 000 
000 


4, 500, 000 

2, 000, 000 20, 000, 

1, 219, 000, 000 3, 582, 605, 
, 000, 000 


f=561, 000, 000 
* Silver-using people. 
[TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Bureau of the Mint, August 16, 1893. 


How is it that $714,636 in Treasury notes have been redeemed in 
silver during this month (August, 1893) on demand of the holders, 
while the Government has been freely offering gold instead? Why 
is it that the people have been offering gold for silver and can not 
get it? It is because silver is, and always will be, the money used 
in our ordinary domestic transactions. 

THE SIXTY-CENT DOLLAR. 

This is a delusion and a snare. The silver dollar is and always 
has been the honest 100-cent dollar, but the gold dollar has appre- 
ciated and has been a 140-cent dollar. This is not only proven, 
but demonstrated. Mr. Allard, director of the Belgium mint, and 
others, the representatives from Mexico at the Brussels Conference, 
showed that the Mexican dollar bought as much of the necessities 
of life now as it did in 1873. An ounce of bar silver in 1873 would 
)uy & bushel of wheat, and has purchased the same ever since when 
general conditions of crops were normal. I submit here an in- 
teresting table published by ‘‘ Coin” relative to cotton, silver, and 
Wheat: 


Wheat. | Cotton. 


| 
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of population. Do you wonder that the scramble is 
gold? 
The weight of silver ir . rld is only about 15.7 of si 
1 in gold—not 16 to 1. may seem at first blush to be 
tive, as the world has more dollars in sil han gold, but w 
take into account the great mass of light-weight divisional 
coin, this reduces the weight of silve1 
Six hundred and fifty-eight million 
| have an exclusive silver currency, a 
use both metals in some form as a ful 
by table below. 


Monetary systems and approximate stocks of money in the aggregate and per capita in the principal cou 


Stock of silver 


f 


Limited 


tender 


Full tender 


7 
a= 
| 


000 $538 000, 000 $77, 000, 000 8615. 000. 000 

000) . . s 100, 000, 000 L100. 000. 000 

000} 650, 000, 000) 50, 000, 000! 700 

000} 103, 000, 000/108, 000,000) 211 

000) 48, 400, 000 6, 600. 000 f 

000 16, 000, 000) 34, 200, 000 50, 2 00 33, 471 

000 11, 400, 000 600, 000 5. 000 4, O00 

000 1, 800, 000! 2, 200, 000 { 000 14. 000 

000 120 000) 38, 000. 000 000 0. O00. { 
000) ..... 000, 000 l ( 000 5. 000 


000 90, 000, 000 4 ( 000 000. OOF 
000 61, 800, 000; 3, 200 ( 000 . 000, 000 


000'.... wae 0, 000 ( oo 27 OOO 
000 22, 000, 000 ‘ 000 ). OOO. OOO OOo 
eaeddads occe 5, 000 ’ 5. 000, 000 
000}..... 000. 000 , W, OOO! . 
O00} .... § ( », 000, OOO 
000 50 000 = 5 ( 000 
| 500, 000). . oe 500. 000 
000 25, 000, 000 . 95 0. 000 
000 50, 000, 000 : 50. 000. 000 
900, 000, 000 : 900, 000. 000 
or ee T00. 000 
100, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 
- 5, 000, 000 5 000. 000 
000 000 800. 000 2 000, 000 


000 3, 469, 100, 000 553, 600, 000 4, 042, 700, 000 


t Gold-using people. 


MEXICANIZING AMERICA, 


| The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] appeals to us not to level 

this country with Mexico by Mexicanizing our coin. Comparisons 
are odious unless conditions are proximately similar. Mexico has 
751,700 square miles of territory; the United States 3,602,990 square 
miles. Mexico has 11,632,924 inhabitants; the United States 
67,000,000 people. Mexico is inhabited by a people whose wants are 
yet limited, credit small, etc. But let us take the condition of 
Mexico from one of her citizens and not secondhand: 

| 


CHicaao, July 
Eniror Evsnine Post 
Your paper of July 25 brings an optimistic article about Mexican money and 
trade t am Mexican myself and wall acquainted with my native country, and 
as such beg to submit the following remarks: Mexico is the only happy country 
without monetary troubles, because it has free coinage of silver,and for that 
reason Mexican banks are in excellent condition, as they do not try to t: act 
business with a substance they can not obtain—gold. 

Mexican silver mines continue partly their work for the same reason as banks 
continue business; they pay their laborers in solid sfiver coin and don't swindle 
them with ‘paper that only means gold,”’ but when redeemed proves to be based 
mostly on ‘‘credit and contidence,’’ which are of no value in hard times 

The “silver trouble”’ is a wrong expression for the present situation, which is 
really a genuine “ gold trouble,” that upsets banks and produces panics. Free 

| coinage of silver on a 20 to Ll ratio would bring to the United States the whole Mex 
| ican and South American and even East Indian trade, and Europe would be 
obliged to adopt also free coinage of silver as it could not eat ne drink gold. 
Silver depreciation is a consequence of its demonetization and not vice versa. If 
you give a law to prohibit the use of diamonds, these pretty stones v 
worth one cent a dozen 
The interior trade of Mexico does not depend much on the silver que 
| London and New York, as inside of Mexico $1 is always 100 cents; but « 
| trade will be reduced to the most indispensable articles, and even their 
| tion must decline in proportion to the increase of the gold-currency } 
at last we would have to live after the old Aztec’s fashior 
Gold standard is awicked monopoly of money and the only way t 
| free coinage of silver. I am on a visit to the World's Fair and should be much 
obliged if you would publish these ideas. 
JOSE MAXIMILIANO DAMEN 
Durango, Mexico. 
Let us take France, with only 204,177 square miles, while we have 
| 3,602,990 square miles. France has 38,218,900 population, the 
United States 67,000,000; France fully developed, the United States 
in the very midst of her developing period. France supports with- 
out a ripple $17.95 in silver for every inhabitant, the United 
States only $9.18. The United States produces the silver, France 
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does not. It would reqnire $1,192,650,000 in silver to make our per 
capita equi il to that of France. 

The people ask why is it this per capita can be maintained in 
France and not in this country. 


RATIO. 


This portion of the discussion should not benegleeted. Weshould 
not be deeeived into changing the ratio. When silver was demone- 
tized it was above par and silver dollars are now at a premium 
ovei gold. 

The New York World, silver’s 

It is not so long ago that apprehension was felt that the continued purchases 
of silver by the Government would send gold toa premium. A hoarding of the 
yelloy metal resulted in consequence. Last week, however, gold was actually 
worth less than the Government promises to pay or paper money, and even the 
discredited silver dollars commanded a larger premium. 


worst enemy, on August 13 said: 


A ratio of 20 to 1 would not only require a recoinage of our pres- 
ent stock of silver, contracting the currency by over a hundred 
million dollars, but would probably disturb and cause a like recoin- 
age and shrinkage in France and other silver-using countries. We 
ean not be indifferent to the volume of money in our foreign markets, 
If onr customers have an abundance of money prices will range 
high. An abundance of good automatic metallic money of final re- 
demption is what we need. 

The actual weight of silver in the world is only about 15.7 of sil- 
ver to one of gold. There is a sharp demand for it on both sides of 
the Atlantic. It issimply borne down by an infamous brokerage sys- 


tem. The world has not only absorbed all of the silver produced | 


since 1890, but has greatly reduced the old supply. 

Give it a fair coinage test with a friendly administration, then if 
it will net stand it will be time for a new ratio. As you changethe 
ratio you pin us down permanently to the low prices that the manip- 
ulators of the gold power have fixed upon us. - There is no excess 
of production or cause for a change. 

I here submit a table showing the varying quantities of the metals 
produced from year to year: 


Gold. } Silver. 


$67, 600,000 | $40, 000, 000 
132, 750, 000 40, 600, 000 
155, 450. 000 40, 600, 000 
127, 450, 000 40, 600, 000 
135, 075, 000 40, 600, 000 
147, 600, 000 40, 650, 000 
133, 275, 000 40, 650, 000 
124, 650, 000 40, 650, 000 
124, 850, 000 40, 750, 000 
119, 250, 000 40, 800, 000 
113, 800, 000 44, 700, 000 
107, 750, OVO 45, 200, 000 
106, 950, 000 49, 200, 000 
113, 000, 000 51, 700, 000 
120, 260, 000 , 950, 000 
121, 100, 000 , 750, 000 
104, 025, 000 5, 000 
109, 725, 000 | 225, 000 





106, 225, 000 , 500, 000 | 


106, 850, 000 575, 000 
107, 000, 00 050, 000 
, 600, 000 | 62, : 250, 000 
200, 000 81, 800, 000 

, 750, 000 71, 500, 000 

, 500, 000 | 80, 500, 000 
700, 000 87, 600, 000 

, 080, 000 | 81, 000, 000 

9, 000, 000 95, 000, 000 

9, 000, 000 } 96, 000, 000 

6, 500, 000 | 96, 700, 000 
000, 000 102, 000, 000 

2, 000, 000 111, 800, 000 
400, 000 115, 300, 000 

700, 000 105, 500, 000 

, 400, 000 118, 500, 000 

, 000, 600 120, 600, 000 

, 775, 000 124, 231, 000 

110, 197, 000 140, 706, 000 
123, 489,000 | 162,159, 000 
1138, 149, 600 172, 234, 500 
120, 518, 800 186, 733, 000 
130, 816, 600 196, 605, 200 





In addition to this our national debt; a great portion of our State, 
municipal, and private indebtedness was made when silver was 
money, and common honesty and fairness demand that it should be 
money when these debts are paid. It iswell known thatthe bonded 
indebtedness was created through the conduit of greenbackism, 
costing the-bondholder only about 60 cents upon the dollar in gold, 
These bonds were redeemable in any kind of legal-tender money. 

The bondholder cunningly secured a Congressional act in 1869 mak- 
ing his debt payable in coin instead of any legal-tender currency. At 
this time silver was above par. He very cautiously had a provision 
incorporated in the funding act of 1870 that these bonds should be 
paid in coin of the sts undard values of July, 1870, which is our present 

old and silver coin. Encouraged by these successes in an American 
ongress, he now asks that they be paid in gold. 
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FALSE LOGIC, 


You tell us we are scarce of money and you propose to 
it by eutting off the supply. You tell us your shops have 
down and your labor is une mployed and you wish to retw 
old position by narrowing the already too limited fie lds 
You will relieve labor, you tell us, by adding 50,000 more t: 
the list. You propose to start up the manufactures of t) 
and New England ae by destroying their best custom 

Joseph Nimmo, , the statistician, is quoted as sa 
silver States are the’ best customers. of the manufacture) 
over $50,000,000 per annum of their products, and are w: 
the manufacturers than all of South America : and Euro} 
It is now estimated that over $6,000,000 in fall orders 
been countermanded. 

Is turning loose 150,000 laborers in the West going 
your demand for labor in the East? How is the d 
the greatest demand for railroad iron, cars, machinery, 
of manufactured goods going to start up your manufact: 
new and deve loping country is your great consumer ; 
this market will add hundreds of thousands of your lal 
idle list. 

I here submit a table showing the national debts of t! 
Austria-Hungary 
Belgium 
Denmark 
Franee 
Germany (entire) 

England (and dependencie 
Greece 
Italy 


Netherlands 
Pertugal 
Roumania 
Russia (all) 
Spain 
Sweden 
Norway 
Switzerland 
Turkey 
Argentine 
Bollvi ia 


All other countries (about)......... ditintétietbiGhededseenes 


This makes a grand total of about $35,100,000,000. It 
house of the Rothschilds, of Germany, and the ponk 
own $28,000,000,000 of this sum attempted to be mad 
gold. There is but $3,700,000,000 of gold in the wi 
wheéls of business should stop to-day and the debtors « 
were required to pay, if they had all the gold in the 
could only pay 10 cents on the dollar if they were lim 
national obligations only. 

This fight is indeed between the debtors and the c1 
creditors are determined that the debtor shall only 
enough to pay the interest on these obligations. 
termined to make these national obligations perpetua 
and their posterity may forever clip coupons and h 
comes. The beginning of this fight was for another | 
bond issue. 

THE PLANS OF THE OPPOSITION. 


In every paper from the money center the ery is, issu: 
advocates of gold here say, issue bonds, 

THE WILL OF THF PEOPLE. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GRosVENOR] and most 
ocrats agree that the Chicago platform declared for and 
stood to be for free silver. We know the Populist plat 
mistakably so. President Cleveland received 45.7 per 
Weaver 9.23 per cent of the popular vote, making a t 
per cent of the popular vote for freecoinage. Howeve! 
licans of the West declared and insisted that their |} 
party favored free silver. 

The President and his followers speak in pathetic t 
poor laborer. Is it not strange that these horny-! 
toil do not know what they want? Is it not stra 
they regard as their oppressors always assume to re] 
speak for them? I wish to say to you that this assu 
wholly unauthorized. Mr. Powderly is a viee-pres 
American Bimetallic League and one of its strongest : 
A cardinal principle of the Farmers’ Alliance is free sil 
ean not longer feed them on sham platitudes. 

in the minority report on the silver bill in the Fifty-iirst ( 
Mr. Bartine exposes this hypocrisy by saying: 

From the general tenor of their arguments one might be led to sup] 
millionaire eapitalist is in reality the poor man, while the money of the 
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virtually owned by the factory hands and servant girls of New York and New 
England. And yet it is a fact worthy of the mostc areful consideration, that these 
workingmen and women were not represented by a single one of their own number 
and « lass upon that side of the question. 

\lmost every man who appeared in oppenninn to free coinage w: 
r executive officer of some bank, some great 
orporation, or association con trolling vast aggregations of capital. About 
the only exceptions to this rule were college professors and lawyers, who appeared 
rather in the eharacter of special pleaders. re 

Upon the other hand, it may not be out of place for 
stance, by way of contrast, that at 
Mr. Dunning, the duly accredited agent of the Knights of Labor and various 
othe kindred organizations comprisi nearly 4,000,000 voters, stepped forward 
and laid on the table the petition of these toiling millions, praying for the free 
coinage of silver. 

In addition to this it is proper for us to call attention to the further fact that 
the great organization known as the Farmers’ Alliance has adopted a demand 


for the ve of silver as the cardinal feature of its creed. 


aS & president 


insurance Company, or other 





or ¢ t 





us to mention the cireum- 
the conclusion of Mr. 








free colina 
COLORADO, 


The gentlemen advocating the gold standard seem to think this 
fight is only made by a few mining States. If this conclusion was 
true we would be advocating an American and not an unlimited 
coinage. No; we are not so narrow-minded or unpatriotic. The 
gentieman from Massachusetts [Mr. MorsE] complained that a 
little Western State has as many Senators as the great States of 
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Atkinson's statement | 


New York or Massachusetts. It is indeed very important as to | 
whose ox is gored. 

New York has thirty-five times as many people as Delaware, 
eighteen times as many as Vermont, and so on down the line, and 
New York has nearly three times as many inhabitants as the great 
State the gentleman represents. Under his precise distribution 
Massachusetts would be entitled to about two-thirds of one Sena- 
tol 


Let us see if the West has injured the State the gentleman rep- 
resents. We have always voted for your protection, bought your 
manufactured and borrowed your money at high rates of in- 
terest. I will submit you some figures, the result of the reasoning 
of Mr. 8. S. King, from the census of 1880 and 1890, and let the peo- 
ple judge whether Massachusetts and the North Atlantic States have 
been impose sd on by overrepresentations of the Western States. 

rhe nine Atlantic States and the producing South and West: He 
shows that Nebraska, lowa, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia, and North Carolina in 1880 had 58 acres of land 
to Massachusetts’ 1; the nine producing States had a population 
of 7 to Massachusetts’ 1; 
had $2 to Massachusetts’ $1, and yet between 1880 and 1890 Mas- 
sachusetts gained about $10,000,000 more in wealth than these 
nine great States; or, add to the nine producing States Florida, 
Kentucky, and Kansas, mi king twelve great produc ing States, giv- 
ing them 14 acres of land to Pennsy lvania’s 1; the popul: stion of the 
twelve States is about 4 to Pennsylvania’s 1; capital in the twelve 
States is about $2 to Pennsylvania’s $1, and yet Pennsylvania from 
1880 to 1890 gained in wealth $12,000,000 more than these twelve 
great States ; “or, adi lto the twelve great States Tennessee, Virginia, 
and West Virginia, making fifteen great producing States, with 16 
acres of land to New York’s 1; the fifteen States have 4 people to 
New York’s1; the fifteen States have $1.50 to New York’s $1, and yet 
from 1880 to 1890 New York gained in wealth $6,000,000 more than 
these great producing States; or, add to the fifteen States Missouri, 
Ohio, South Carolina, Arkansas, Maryland, and Delaware, making 
twenty-one great producing States with 6 acres of land to 1 acre 
in the North Atlantic States of New York, Pennsylvania, Vermont, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Rhode Island. 

The twenty-one States have two persons to the nine States’ one. 
rhe twenty-one States have about the same capital as the nine 
States, and yet the nine States gained in wealth between 1880 and 
1890 $1,356,567,065 more than the twenty-one great producing States. 
These glaring discrepancies are traced by Mr. Cox to sper ial legis- 
lation in favor of the manufacturing and financial center of ‘the 
nine North Atlantic States. 


goods, 


1 
ana 








COSTS OF PRODUCTION. 


The assumption that cost of the production of silver affeets its 
value is false, in fact. See re port of Senator Stewart’s committee 
on this subject February, 1893, and Prof. Hagne’s article in Forum. 
It is a general economic truth that cost of production 
value but indirectly as a circumstance in determining supply. In 
its relation to every commodity, demand is the fundamental factor 
in fixing value; for exam ple, the demand for w heat, iron, cotton, 
or any other product regulates its price regardless of its cost of 
prod uction, which must vary at different times and places. 

If demand is destroyed prices must fall regardless of cost of 
production. 

Now the chief demand for precious metals 
vertibility into money. 
paralyzed and prices fall, 

It follows that decline in silver values results from legislative 
limitation placed on its use as money. Similar treatment of gold 
Will produce similar consequences. Sir David Barbour says: 


Gold and silver owe almost the whole of their value to the fact that they can be 
converted into and used as money. 


arises from their con- 
Destroy that convertibility, 


affects | 








the demand is | 


Robert Barelay says: 


’ 
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Silver was never below 16 to 1 th ntil the combined 
German and American legislat of 73, coupled j the closing 
of the mints of the Latin Unia de a co ‘ of it 
Ever since the its market value | ipproached its t value or 
receded from it just in proportion as the pros} ree coinage 
in the United States has been good bad 

All political economists, from Adam Smith down Oo exp 
refers to the precious metals), agree t t cou dity or ar 
a durable and nota transient one. ‘The existing stock or supply 
bearing a large proportion to its annual supply, the effect of cost of 
production on its value is slight and indirect and always uncertain 

If the cost of the producti 1 Of Sliver Was al mportant factor in 
fixing its price, the cost and the price would vary together There 
have been violent up and down mo ents in silver in the last few 
years, vary ng from 6 pe r cent to 5b per cent compared with gold, 
No sane man will pretend that similar fluctuations have « sted in 
its cost of production. 

Another well-established and undisputed economic principle is 
that cost of production does not affect value when applied to an 
industry of a highly speculative character. Such is the nature of 
mining for the precious metals, especially gold, whose occurrence 


in large quantities is alwa 
to a lottery, where ch t 

And in any event the cost of the preduetion of silver is beyond 
human calculation, fer it is a commodity which is the joint product 
of the same process which produces other commodities, and there 
un not have an independent cost of productior The entire 
silver product of our mines is in the ores blended with gold, cop 
per, lead, zine, etc. 

If cost of production is a factor of importance in determining 
value, it should affect gold as well as silver; yet the f produc 
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tion of gold varies as that of silver, or more, but its value is stand 
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industry 


is quite an 
than calculation. 





alogous ance 1s more 
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cost o 
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in the assessed valuation the nine States | 


If cost of production affected v: ss, the decline in value would 


limit the amount of suaineiienia 4 and per contra increase of value 





would stimulate production. But, as a fact since 1873, with gold 
rising in value, its production has fallen off, while the value of sil 
ver has steadily fallen while its production has steadily increased. 
For example, it is a fact that during the decade 1871-1880, with a 


constantly changing market ratio, produc tion was very close to the 
ratio in weight of 154 to 1. 

Amount of product independent of or with cost does not affect to 

I relative values of the 1etals 


any degree the two n if both are 
example, Lord Liverpool that fifty 


money 


metals. For admits -live years 

















after the discovery = the Potosi mines, their silver yield had no 
visible effect on the valuation of coins at the English mint. On the 
other hand, during the twenty-five years between the discovery of 
gold in Australia and California and the demonetization of silve1 
effect of the enormous product of gold upon current coir 

more than appreciable. 

costs little to produce silver which ils for somuch, wl 
does not capital interest itself more largely and readily in sil 
mines? We know that capital shuns both classes of mines and b 
cause the business is so largely speculative. 

I am fully aware that a reversion to the history of this deplorable 
legislation, when so well known, is tedious and tasteless, but t 
gentlemen from Ohio [Mr. Harter, Mr. GROSVENOR, and others] have 
scouted the idea of acrime. I will here submit the record of this 
infamy as gathered by Mr. Frewen and published in the Fort 
nightly Review for June, 1893, and confidently assert that on these 
indisputable facts that any grand jury would return an accusation 
of Pulit the perpe trator « ould be located. 

Here is what Mr. Frewen says in his article: 

W 1 an honorable and respected member, Mr. Kelley, intro > 
bill i 72, to « l fy for the genera nce, the various mint en 

| M K : rted tl bill in the lower chamber, M P 
York as ** De t thake any change in the standard of we I 
the « M Kelley replied It does not Next, } } ry 
chus 3 apy rs in charge of Mr. Kelley's bill >| ] pill 
con re this bill which yet contained within it a n t 
ver fo that ] >» Mr Horman of | 1 
bill mld be read t 
he t who r 
W ’ : 

The bill was according}; +4 g N 8 ng 
Kelley's hands, section 16 1 » S ate ¢ I ; 
section which has probab f man industr 
the wars of the century: 

“The silver cei the United tes shall 1 a dollar, a : 
quarter-dollar, and a dime nd the weight of the dollar shall be ' g 
half-dollar, quarter dollar, and dime shall be, respectively, one-half, « i 
and one-tenth of the weight of the said dollar, which coins shall be a | tends 








at their nominal val 
ment.” 
Such is the clause which, without debate or consideration, has effected a revolu- 


i¢ for any amount not exceeding five dollars in 
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tionary change in the currency of the United States. Every Senator, without 
doubt, read the legal-tender limitation as applying not to the standard dollar but 
only to the subdivisions of the doliar. It was this clause which is,I think, re- 
sponsible for the closing of the French mints, for the shrinkage of the rupee, for 
the catastrophic fall of prices, and for the great increase of the burdens of every 
mortgagor 

It is little wonder then that, in view both of the motives and the consequences, 
public opinion in America has been educated to denounce this legislation as a 
crime against mankind. 

“If this step was taken without full appreciation of the results that were to 
follow, it was a piece of delirious folly; if with full consciousness of the conse- 
quences, it was, on the part of the creditor classes, nothing less than an act of 
treason against the human race.’ (Senator Jones at Brussels.) 

Let us see by what means this section 16 was arrived at in the Senate, because 
the vehement partisanship to-day of Senator SrEWART and many others arises from 
their conviction that they were duped in 1873. 

The bill, having passed the House, was now in the hands of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance, Sepator SHERMAN, of Ohio, being the chairman. The bill was 
amended in the Senate, and this is what Senator SHERMAN said of the intention of 
the amendment: 

‘This bill proposes a silver coinage exactly the same as the French and what are 
called the Associated Nations of Europe, who have adopted the international 
standard of silver coinage; that is, the dollar provided by this bill is the precise 
equivalent of the 5-franc piece * * * the 5-franc piece of France will be the 
exact equivalent of a dollar of the United States in our silver coinage; and in 
order to show this, wherever our silver coin shall float, and we are providing that 
it shall float all over the world, we propose to stamp upon it, instead of our eagle, 
the intrinsic fineness and weight of the coin.” 

Senator CASSERLY: 

‘We can not have an international coinage on the basis of our silver coin un- 
less our silver coin is up to the standard of all the nations with which we expect 
to have relations. Now Iask the Senator whether this bill proposes a silver coin- 
age of that character?" 

Senator SHERMAN: 

‘This bill proposes a silver coinage exactly the same as the French and what 
are called the associated nations of Europe, who have adopted the international 
standard of silver coinage; that is, the dollar provided by this bill is the precise 
equivalent of the five-france piece.” 

Could language be more explicit? Every Senator who heard this statement 
must have understood that the bill was a bill to include the United States within 
the Latin monetary union, and that her silver equally with theirs was to be coined 
freely into legal-tender money at a ratio of 1 to 154. Such is the history of the act 
of 1873. The nation was shortly to awaken to the fact that the bill to make Amer- 
ican silver dollars ‘float all over the world’’—which, in the wordsof the chairman 
of the Finance Committee, was to arrange for a silver coinage ‘‘exactly the same 
as the French” —which was to promote “international coinage,” that this bill had 
positively deprived silver altogether of free coinage and legal tender! 

And yet Senator SHERMAN declares to-day, and with indignation, that he at 
least understood the provisions and scope of the bill, and tlt he considered a 
dollar which was not even to be legal tender at home was yet good enough ‘‘to 
float all over the world.” 

Let me now point outwith what amazement the act of 1873 broke upon the 
chiefs of both parties in Congress, when they first discovered that the currency 
had been tampered with before their very eyes. Grant was at that time Presi- 
dent; more than eight months after he had signed the act which had forever ex- 
cluded silver from the mints we find him writing to his friend, Mr. Cowdrey 
(McPherson's Handbook of Politics) : 

October 6, 1873.—The panic has brought nbacks about to a par with silver. I 
wonder that silver is not alread eons into the market to supply the deficiency 
in the circulating medium. When it does come, and I predict that it will soon, 
we shall have made a rapid stride toward specie a. The circulation of 
silver will have other beneficial effects. Silver will become the standard of value 
which will be hoarded in a small way. I confess to a desire to see a limited 
hoarding of money. General (afterwards President) Garfield said, at Springfield, 
of the act of 1873: 

‘Perhaps I ought to be ashamed to say so, but the truth is that I, at that time 
chairman of the Committee on Sarees, and having my hands overfull 
during all that time, never read the bill. It was put through as dozens of bills 
are in Congress, on the faith of the report of the chairman of the committee; 
therefore I tell you, because it is the truth, that I had no knowledge of it.” 

Senator Beck, of Kentucky, said: 

“What I a of is that this House never knew what wasin the bill. Will 
any sane man believe that they (Senators) deliberately consented to strike down 
silver coinage? Mr. SHERMAN says they all did. I do not believe him.” 

Senator STEwart, of Nevada, said to Senator SHERMAN: 

‘Whatever may be your construction of their meaning now, the words you 
used then induced me to vote with you, because you made me believe that you 
were sending out a bona fide dollar as good as any in the world,” 

Mr. Kelley, the father of the ahiladl mannan who was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, said (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Vol. V1, p. 1605): 

‘In connection with the charge that I advocated the bill which demonetized 
the standard silver dollar, I say that, though chairman of the Committee on Coin- 
age, I was as ignorant of the fact that it would demonetize the silver dollar or of 
its croneme the silver dollar from our system of coins, as were those dis- 
tinguished Senators, Messrs. Blaineand VoorHnEEs. Ido not think thatthere were 
three members of this House that knew it. * * * The Committee on Coinage 
who reported the original bill were faithful and able, and scanned its provisions 
closely. As their organ I reported it; it contained provision for both the standard 
gold and silver dollar and the trade dollar. 

‘‘Never having heard till long after its enactment of the substitution in this 
Senate of the section which dropped the standard dollar, I profess to know nothing 
of ite history; but I am erepered to say that in all the legislation of this country 
there is no mystery equal to the demonetization of the standard dollar of the 
United States. I have never found a man whe could tell how it came about or 
why. * * * I wish gentlemen to know what the bill was; it was a bill to re- 
organize the mints, and it was passed without allusion in debate to the question 
of the retention or abandonment of the standard silver dollar. * * * 


‘“T was the chairman of the committee that reported the original bill, and I | 


aver upon my honor that I did not know that it proposed to drop the standard 
doliar, and I did not learn that it had done so for eighteen months after the pas- 
sage of the substitute offered by Mr. Hooper.” 

Mr. Houman said (Rgcorp, Vol. v1, p. 193) : 

“T have before me the record of the proceedings of this House on the passage of 
that bill—a record which no man can read without being convinced that the meas- 
ure and the method of its passage through the House was a colossal swindle. I 
assert that the measure never had the sanction of the House, and does not possess 
the moral force of law.” 

Mr. Briant of Tennessee said (REcoRD, Vol. Vu, p. 584): 

“The bill passed by fraud in the House; never having been printed in advance. 
It was passed under such circumstances that the fraud escaped the attention of 
some of the most watchful as well as the ablest statesmen in Congress.” 

Senator ALLISON said (RecoRrD, Vol. vii, p. 1058) : 

“When the secret history of this bill comes te be told, it will disclose the fact 
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that the House intended to coin both gold and silver, and intended to place bot} 
metals upon the French relation (ratio) instead of our own.” 

Senator Howg said (RecorpD, Vol. vil, p. 764) 

“Mr. President, I dc not regard the demonetization of silver as an atte: 
wrench from the people more than they agreed to pay. That is not the « 
which I accuse the act of 1873. I charge it with guilt compared with whi: 
robbery of a thousand million dollars is venial.” 

Senator VOORHEES said (Recor», Vol. vu, p. 1063): 

“IT want to ask my friend from Maine whether I may not call him as one mor, 
witness to the fact that it was not generally known whether silver was «: ne 
tized? Did he know, as Speaker of the House presiding at that time, that tho 
silver dollar was demonetized in the bill? ” 7 

Senator BLAINE: 

‘I did not know anything that was in the bill. And now I should | 
exchange questions with the Senator from Indiana, who was then on the floor, and 
whose business it was far more than mine to know, because by the designation 
of the House I was to put questions, the Senator from Indiana, with his power as 
a debator, to unfold them, did he know?” 

Senator VOORHEES: 

“I very frankly say I did not.” 

Such were the circumstances attending the ‘‘outlawry of silver’ —circumst 
which are hardly reconciliable with common honesty. If, on the other 
is so generally believed in America to-day, a wealthy ring of European s). 
tors for the fall in silver securities were busy with certain draftsmen and 0: 
at Washington, then this covert mutilation of the law is at once accounted | 

If gold and silver were the money of the Uniied States Constitution it 
seem that the exclusion of one or the other is a constitutional change, requirin 
sanction of a two-thirds majority of the State legislatures. 


In addition to this I wish to further submit the report of the 
Monetary Commission of 1876, showing that while the act of 1873 
stopped the coinage of silver, it did not affect the full legal-tender 
quality of the silver then coined. That in 1874, through the revi- 
sion of the statutes, the legal-tender quality of silver was not legis- 
lated but revised out of existence. (Report of the Monetary Com- 
mission, 1876, p. 90.) 

“The demonetization of silver, coined and uncoined, was affirmative! 
pleted in June, 1874, by the following section (3586) of the Revised Stat 
‘The silver coins of the United States shall be a legal tender at their no: 
value for any amount not exceeding five dollars in any one payment.’ 

‘No law was ever passed by Congress of which this language can be considere 
a revision. 

“The Revised Statutes were enacted in bulk. They were intended to be 
sion merely of the existing laws, without change or introduction of new matter 
and Congress was assured by its committee on revision that no new matte: 
been introduced into them. It vas not possible for the members of the committee 
to have personally verified the exact accuracy of the revision They n 
essarily have relied upon assurances given to them by the persons actual! 
gaged in the work. Whoever may be responsible for this error in the Revised 
Statutes, the ancient money of the country instead of being intentionally |: 
ted out of existence was revised out of existence. 

‘Germany and the United States demonetized silver in 1873. At that t 
was neither depreciated nor unsteady in value, nor had any change occurred in t 
relative So consumption. or distribution of the precious metals to in: 
cate its depreciation in the future, nor was any actual or probable depreciation 
assigned as a reason for its demonetization. The average flow of silver to India 
was undisturbed, and the Big Bonanza in the Comstock Jode was undiscover 

Manifestly, the real reason for the demonetization of silver was the apprcher 
sion of the creditor classes that the combined production of the two metals would 
raise prices and cheapen money unless one of them was shorn of the money { 
tion. In Europe this reason was distinctly avowed. 

The scheme of demonetizing one of the metals throughout the western 5 
originated soon after the discovery of gold in California and Australia, at at 
when the yield was at what has since proved to have been its maximun 
which was then expected by many to continue on an ascending scale fer 
definite period. An eminent English writer (DeQuincey) published at that t 
an elaborate collation of current accounts, from which he arrived at the cor 
sion that the annual out-turn of gold would soon reach seventy millions st 
or $350,000,000. On the basis of such expectations, the governments of 
were invoked by Chevalier and others to prevent the anticipated depreciat 
the value of money, or in other words, the anticipated rise in general pric: 
the demonetization uot of silver, but of gold 

Under these appeals of Chevalier and others, several nations in Europe, nota 
Germany and Austria, in 1857 demonetized gold. It is probable that the 
ment in that direction would have become universal in Europe but for th« 
ance of France. It was changed, at least as early as 1865, into a movement | 
demonetization of silver. In the convention of 1865, in which the Latin U1 
was formed, Belgium, ~% and Switzerland insisted strenuously upon t 
tion of the gold standard, but were overruled by France. But this chang 
demonetizing gold to demonetizing silver, was more of form than substance: 
object aimed at by both was, through a disuse of one of the money metals 
tect the creditor classes and those having fixed incomes against a fall in t 
of money and a rise in coe prices. This is the pith and marrow of th: 
tary discussions of the last twenty-five years. 

After this report was made the silver people at once began etlorts 
to restore silver to the place from which, they think, it had been 
clandestinely and fraudulently taken. The same forces that are 1 
trying to destroy silver, with some additions, forced the Bland act 
upon us. Here began the Government pawnbrokerage so glow ing!y 
and truthfully pictured by the eloquent gentleman from Maryland 
[Mr. RAYNER]. My friends, it has always been your shop, not ours. 

In 1890 our same forces were trying to restore silver to the mints 
and its enemies forced upon them the Sherman act, as they coutess 
with a knowledge of its infirmities. Yes; and does not the bist 


| of this shady transaction conclusively show that these acts 


forced upon us to appease the people until they could renew t! 


| hold and consummate the design of 1873. Are you going to condo 
| this crime and help consummate this infamy ? 
| immaterial how it was demonetized. Idenyit. Thesubject showd 


Ah, they say, 1018 
not be open for debate on its merits until this right is returne:! to 
the people; then if, after full debate and notice, a majority belicves 
it should be repealed, then we should gracefully submit; but w' 
never should condone a pillage of the American Congress. 


Then, on motion*of Mr. TRACEY (at 11 o’clock p. m.) the 
House adjourned. 
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Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
ANNIVERSARY OF LAYING OF THE CAPITOL CORNER STONE. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Under the joint resoiution provid- 
ing for the appropriate commemoration of the one hundredth 
anniversary Of the laying of the corner stone of the Capitol of 
the United States, September 18, 1793, the Chair appoints as the 
committee on the part of the Senate the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. VOORHEES], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], the | 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. RANSOM], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER], the Senator from California | 
[Mr. WHITE], the Senator from Washington [Mr. SQUIRE], and | 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. MARTIN]. 
CHEROKEE OUTLET LANDS. 

Mr. CAREY. I am instructed by the Committee on Public 
Lands, to whom was referred the joint resolution (H. Res. 4) to 
make the provisions of the act of May 14, 1890, which provides 
for town-site entries of lands in a portion of what is known as 
Oklahoma, applicable to the territory known as the ‘‘ Cherokee | 
Outlet,” and to make the provisions of said act applicable to 
town-sites in the ‘‘ Cherokee Outlet,” toreportit with an amend- 
ment, and to ask for its present consideration. 

Mr.MANDERSON. Letthe jointresolution be read at length 
for information. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution. 

Mr. BERRY. Let the amendment be read. 

The SECRETARY. The committee propose to amend by in- 
serting in line 8, after the word ‘‘ Oklahoma,” the words: 

Provided, That the trustees appointed under the provisions of said act shall 
be bona fide residents of the Territory of Oklahoma at the time of their ap- 
pointment. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. President, that is the report of a majority 
of the Committee on Public Lands. I will state that the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. WALTHALL], the Senator from Flor- 
ida[Mr. PASCO], the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. VILAs], and 
myself did not agree to the amendment and are in favor of pass- 
ing the joint resolution as it came from the House of Representa- 
tives. I wish that to appear on the record. I will state to the | 
Senate it is absolutely necessary for the orderly opening of that | 
strip that the joint resolution be passed at as early a day as pos- 
sible. If itis to be of any benefit it ought to be passed at once. 
The opening is to take place on the 16th of September. These 
officers are to be appointed; and it is peculiarly important to a 
large number of people there that the joint resolution should be | 
passed. I therefore ask unanimous consent that it be considered 
now and disposed of, because of the exigency of the case. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I should like to inquire if the joint reso- 
lution has been reported this morning from the Committee on 
Public Lands? 

Mr. BERRY. It has been. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. It seems tome to bea very large subject, 
and the Senator from Arkansas hasalready indicated that there 
was a difference of opinion in the committee respecting it. To 
take it up in the morning hour, as is now proposed, would cer- 
tainly lead to adiscussion that might lastall day. I think it had 
better go over until some more convenient season and not inter- 
fere with the regular order. 

Mr. BERRY. Will the Senator from New Jersey permit me 
one moment? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. BERRY. The only difference in the committee is in re- 
gard to the amendment. There is no difference as to the joint 
resolution, but there is an amendment providing that the offi- 
cers shall be chosen from certain localities, about which there is 
adifference. There is no other difference, and it is absolutely 
important for thousands of people waiting on the border of that 
yc the joint resolution should be disposed of one way or 

er, 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Then I withdraw all objection, but with 
the right, however, to interpose it at any time if the joint resolu- 
tion is to lead to any extended debate. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I renew the objection. I object to the 
consideration of the joint resolution this morning. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the joint 
resolution will be placed on the Calendar. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. HUNTON introduced a bill (S. 690) granting a pension to 
lestia P. Hartt; which was read twice by its title, and referred | 
to the Committee on Pensions. 
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| Turner Merritt, late of the parish of East 


| that inasmuch as the Senator from 


| tainly make some disposition of it 


iSI 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas introduced a bill (S. 691) to establish 
a department of audit: which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Organization, Conduct, and Ex- 

| penditures of the Executive Dep rtments. 
Ir. POWER introduced a bill (S. 692) for the relief of James 


C. McCartney, of Gardiner, Mont.; which was read twice by its 


title, and referred to the Committee on Territories. 
Mr. MARTIN introduced a bill (S. 693) for the relief of Daniel 
Woodson, and of the estate of Ely Moore: which was read twice 


by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 
Mr. WHITE of Louisiana introduced a bill (S. 694) for the re- 
| lief of Fanny B. Randolph and Dora L. Stark, for stores and sup 
plies taken by the military forces of the United States for their 


use during the war for the suppression of the rebellion, as found 


by the Court of Claims: which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 
He also introduced a bill (S. 695) for the relief of the estate of 


Baton Rouge, La.; 
which was read twice by its title. and referred to the Committee 
on Claims. : 

He also introduced A bill S. 696 
and wife; which was read twice 
Committee on Claims. 


for the relief of John Rhodes 
by its title, and referred to the 


ORDER OF PROCEEDING. 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, we have come to the forks 
of the road 
Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, I think Iam entitled to the 


floor this morning in accordance with the notice I have hereto- 
fore given. I gave notice a few diys ago that this morning I 
would ask the Senate toindulge me while [ submit some remarks 


| upon the bill reported from the Committee on Finance discon- 
| tinuing the purchase of silver bullion. 


Unless the Senate 
wise directs, I think I had better proceed now. I prefer to do 
so. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair prefers that this matt 
of precedence shall be determined by the Senators, as is 
done. 

Mr. STEWART. I presume there will be no objection to the 
Senator from Kansas making a motion to take up the bill he has 
indicated immediately upon the conclusion of my remarks 


Mr. MCPHERSON. I 


other- 


r 
usu tilly 


Senator from Kansas 
Nevada has taken the floor 
and begun his remarks, there will be no objection to moving to 
take up his resolution after he h We should cer- 
immediately after the Sena- 


} 
suggest to the 


is conelude d. 


tor from Nevada concludes. 

Mr. PEFFER. That is notmy purpose this morning. I have 
no intention to call up the resolution this morning; I expect to 
call it up at some other time. ButI gave notice that this morn- 
ing at the conclusion of the morning business [ would ask the 


Senate to indulge me while I submit some remarks on the bill 
which proposes to discontinue the purchase of silver bullion. It 
has been understood on the part of many that I should proceed 


this morning, and, if in order, I will do so. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I do not think the matteris understood, 
perhaps. It appears by the Calendar, which is the only tribunal 
to which we can refer in disputes of this character, that on the 
22d of August the Senator from Kansas gave notice to the 
ate that he would this morning call up Senate bill 570 for the 
purpose of submitting remarks thereon, and August 2s! the 
Senator from Nevada gave notice that he would this morning 
ask leave to address the Senate on the Senate bill 453. So, if there 
is any matter of precedence here, it isnota matter of precedence 
in now taking the floor, but a matter of precedence in having 
given the notice. The Senatorfrom Kansas gave the first notice 
that he would address the Senate this morning. 

Mr. STEWART. I intended to address the Senate yesterday, 
when the Senator from Kansas put in a resolution which occu- 
pied the time and crowded me out. 

Mr. MANDERSON. But the Senator from Nevada yesterday 
gave notice that he would submit his remarks on Thursday, 
August 24. 

Mr. STEWAR’ I attempted to occupy the floor yesterd 
but I was crowded out, and I renewed my notice that I wou 


Sen- 


id 


| speak this morning. 


Mr. MANDERSON. It sedéms to me that the Calendar must 
decide as to the matter of precedence. 
Mr. PEFFER. Under the condition of things, I ask the leave 


| of the Chair that I may proceed with my remarks. 


Mr. STEWART. 
Senator from Kansas to occupy both mornings. 


I do not think it is hardly fair for the 
He occupied the 


time yesterday with his resolution and crowded me out. [ took 
the floor and [ think I have aright togo on. I was recognized, 
and I do not think I can be taken off the floor inthis way. With 


the permission of the Chair I will proceed with my remarks. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada will sus- 
pend until the Chair determines the matter. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I suggest to the Senators from Nevada 
and Kansas, and also to the Senator from Nebraska, that there 
is really no rule that governs a notice for a Senator to address 
the Senate. It is mere notice that is given and noted, and it is 
a question of courtesy for the Senate to hear the Senator or not 
at the time indicated. It strikes me that as the Chair has rec- 
ognized the Senator from Nevada, that settles the question en- 
tirely; that he is entitled to the floor, and there is no way by 
which he can be taken off the floor except by his consent. I 
think that is the important point to consider in this matter. 

Mv. MANDERSON. Then I submit that the Calendar notice 
avails nothing, and perhaps the only way out of the difficulty is 
to let the Senators proceed as a duet. [Laughter.] I do not 
know any ot her way. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. While the Chair would prefer that 
the Senators settle this matter amicably as to the right to the 
floor, by a reference to the Calendar it appears that on the 22d 
of August the Senator from Kansas gave notice that on Thurs- 
day, August 24, he would call up Senate bill 570, discontinuing 
the purchase of silver bullion, and on August 23 the Senator 
from Nevada gave notice that after the routine business this 
morning he would call up Senate bill 453. TheChair recognized 
the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. STEWART. And I shall not yield the floor unless I am 
compelled to do so. 

Mr. PEFFER. I ask the Chair to hear me just amoment upon 
that point. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks it is not proper 
to take a Senator from the floor after he has been recognized by 
the Chair. 

Mr. PEFFER. It has bsen customary on the partof the Sen- 
ate since I have been here, and I understand it has been the 
custom from the beginning, that when a Senator gives notice 
that ata certain time- 

Mr. STEWART. I donot yield the floor and decline to be 
interrupted. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair has recognized the Sen- 
ator from Nevada. 

Mr. PEFFER. Then I rise to a question of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair is underthe painful ne- 
cessity of determining as to the right of a Senator to the floor, 
and having recognized the Senator from Nevada he is entitled 
to proceed, 

Mr. PEFFER. I rise toa question of order. I insist that it 
is the custom of the Senate, which amounts to a rule, and has 
been from the beginning, that when a Senator gives notice that 
at a certain time he will ask the Senate to listen to him while he 
submits remarks the courtesy is invariably granted. So com- 
mon has that custom become that it amounts toa rule of the Sen- 
ate. Isubmitto the Chair for a decision upon that point, whether 
in view of such case it is not proper for the Chair to recognize 
the Senator who has given the notice at the proper time. 

I submit that the Senator from Nevada interposed hisaddress 
to the Chair very properly, but the Chair did not understand 
but that the Senator was going to introduce some morning busi- 
ness, nor did I, for the Senator from Nevada understood very 
well, as we had a personal conversation about it, that lexpected 
to address the Senate this morning. I supposed when the Sena- 
tor from Nevada rose that he was going to address the Chair 
upon some mutter pertaining to morning business, and I have no 
doubt the Chair so expected; but instead of that the Senator im- 
mediately began the delivery of anaddress. I roseimmediately 
upon making that discovery, at the first opportunity that I had, 
in order to address the Chair; and now I insist, when the atten- 
tion of the Chair is called to the matter, that I havearight under 
the custom of the Senate to proceed. 

Mr. HARRIS. This question of order is not debatable—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The debate proceeds, as the Chair 
understands, by unanimous consent. 

Mr. HARRIS. But I should like tomake a single suggestion. 
The fact that a Senator has given notice that he will, on a future 
day, ask the Senate to hear him uponagiven question, gives him 
no sort of shadow of right tothe floor at the hour and on the day 
named; but, as a matter of courtesy, itis very generally extended 
to the Senator when the time comes, if he has expressed a desire 
to address the Senate. He has, however, no more right to the 
floor at that hour of that day than any other member of this 
moar. The mere fact of his giving notice has secured to him no 
such right. 

It so happens that two Senators have given notice that they 
would ask leave to address the Senate this morning. The Chair 
has committed no error in recognizing either one of them, nor 
would the Chair have committed an error if he had nized 
any other Senator who might have addressed the Ghate. aster 
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recognized the Senator from Nevada [Mr. StnWarrt], tl 
tor from Nevada, in my opinion, has a right to proceed \ 
interruption from myself or any other Senator. 

Mr. MILLS. I think it is well settled by parliamen 
that there is no appeal from the decision of the Chair 
ing the right of a member to the floor. The decis 
Chair havingbeen made in favor of the Senator from 
it is final and conclusive. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair so understands 
being no business before the Senate at that moment, 
was addressed by the Senator from Nevada and recog: 
and the Chair thinks the Senator is entitled to the floor 

Mr.STEWART. Now, if the Senator from Kansas « 
take the floor from me, I yield. 

Mr. PEFFER. I do not wish to take the floor from t 


| tor, but I should be very much pleased if I could proceed 


time. [Laughter.] 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understands t 
tor from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] has yielded the fi 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER], and the Senator fr 
sas is recognized. [Laughter.] 

SILVER COINAGE. 

Mr. PEFFER. I ask that the bill be laid before tho 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be read by tit 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 570) discontinuing the pu 
of silver bullion. 


[Mr. PEFFER addressed the Senate. See Appendix], 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
please suspend. 

Mr. PEFFER. Certainly. 

SENATOR FROM MONTANA. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o’clock having 
rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished | 
which is the resolution providing that Lee Mantle be : 
to a seat as a Senator from Montana. The pending 
that of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] to 
the table the motion to reconsider made by the Senator 
Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON]. 

Mr. BUTLER. I ask that the special order be ten 
laid aside, so that the Senator from Kansas may be al! 
conclude his remarks. 

Mr.VANCE. [have no objection to the order being 1:i 
temporarily for the purpose of allowing the Senator fro 
sas to finish his remarks, but I wish to make a request, | 
that we fix the hour at 1 o’clock to-morrow for the pu: 
taking the vote on the resolution. 

Some Senators are perhaps not aware that the ques! 
to come up to-day, owing to the Senator from Kansas 
taken the floor in accordance with the courtesy of the S 
making it uncertain whether there would be a full att 
and in justice to those who are absent, I suggest that it b 
stood and agreed that we take the vote at | o’clock to-m 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the 

Mr. VANCE. I give notice that I shall call it up at t 

Mr. MANDERSON. I dislike extremely to do anyth 
may smack of interference in this matter, not being on ‘ 
mittee on Privileges and Elections, but the disput 
arisen here as to the matter of pairs rests upon the « 
to how the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN], wh 
from the city, as we all understand, on official busin 
vote on this question if present. I understand he will 
Saturday next, and will be in his seat to speak for |! 
next Mondgy. 

Now, in the presence of this unpleasant dispute, it 
me that on this important subject-matter it might 
postpone until that time the question of the final vote, v 
course, will be upon the motion of the Senator from N: 
lina [Mr. VANCE] to table the motion to reconsider. I h 
that may be done. 

Mr. VANCE. I do not feel that I would be justified | 
ing to the request of the Senator from Nebraska to pos! 
consideration of this matter until Monday. 

Mr. PUGH. I have expressed the belief that my cc 
Mr. Morcan], if present, would vote in favor of sex 
Mantle on the appointmentof thegovernor. That isth 
I have formed from conversations with my colleague, | 
have been so many changes from last session by Senators 
whose votes I was then equally confident, that it places n 
embarrassing position to undertake to have the Senate a: 
statement that I make in reference to the vote of my co! 

I will be relieved very much if the vote can be postpone 
he arrives. He will be in this city on Saturday and wil: » 
his seat on Monday, 

It isnot a matter of very pressing importance, it seems tome, 


The Senator from Kansas 
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he vote taken to-day or to-morrow at 1 o’clock, or next 

[It is certainly a very important question, one involv- 

ynsequences far-reaching in the future, and I think we 
+ to have a full Senate when the vote is taken. 

of the certainty of my colleague's being here on Mon- 

not see how the appeal can be resisted, 

tion to reconsider be taken on ) 


att 


yicw 


ra 


1 do 
mm 


that the vote 
londay, say at3 or 4 


Mr. STEWART. I suggest to the Senator from Alaba 
rake a motion to that eft 
.MANDEKSON. It can be done by unanimous consent. 
STEWART. Very well. If it canbedone by unanimous 
that will be better. ; 
Mr. MANDERSON. iItcan, withou 
VANCE. 
left the Senate on an errand, of which we are all aware, 
fta paper in writing with a brother Senator concerning his 
his vote on public questions, so that I think with those 
uctions, which are in the hands of a member of this body 
produced if necessary, it is a little extraordinary to 
he Senate to wait upon a privileged matter like this, 
ning the admission of a Senator into this body. 
r, MANDERSON. 
written communication to a brother Senator has any refer- 
1 it to the vote upon this question? 
VANCE. This question is not mentioned, but the au- 
y given to the brother Senator would include this and all 
other questions, except those which are specially mentioned. 
Mr. MANDERSON. Lunderstand that that letter specifically 


ect. 


Nir 
nt 


t any question. 


d 


n 06 
= 
upon t 
y ¢ 


nentions certain cases on which the Senator from Alabama de- | 


sires to be paired. 
Mr. PUGH. Ish 


s learned in reference to the wishes of my colleague that 
» would desire his pair with the Senator from Pennsylvania to 
y to the vote on this question? 
Mr. FAULKNER. Mr. President,I think it but fair and just 
h the Senators from Alabuma that I should state the way 
h the letter referred to came into my possession. 
letter was addressed to me by the Senator from Ala- 
Mr. MORGAN] because I happened at that time to be in 
‘ol of the pairs of this side of the Senate. In that letter he 
tes that he } 


says he would vote in the same way as the Senator from Penn- 


nia; and he asks that I pair him with the Senator from | 


Indiana [Mr. TURPTE] on one of those questions, and with the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. VILAS] on the other, neither of 
those questions being the question now before the Senate. 

\s to all other questions, he states, he hasa general pair with 
he Senator from Pennsylvania, who, as he says, has kindly con- 


ito pair with him during his absence in France, and that | 


aves the question of pairing entirely tomyselfas to whether 


Senator from Pennsylvania upon any question shall vote or | 


He also desires that the Senator from Pennsylvania shall 
embarrassed upon any question on which he has a personal 
} to vote. 


He then asks, if I am to be absent from the Senate, that 
} 
» 


iatI shall 
1e letter over to his colleague, the Senator from Alabama 
PuGH], who, he states, he knows will carry out the wishes 
expressed in the letter. 
icular matter now pending, and the only reason I objected yes- 


4 
t 
l 


rday to there being a pair with the Senator from Alabama was | 


se | understood that he had on a previous occasion voted 
UGH] could not state to the Senate that if his 

league were present he would vote toseat the gentleman claim- 
i seat in this body from Montana. 


colles gue [Mr. 


lf the Senator from Alabama can now state to the Senate that | 


his colleague, if present, would vote to seat that gentleman, | 
thi 


body, and would authorize a pair; but if he can not state that as 


to the Senate, then, under the universal rule which gov- | 
nd controls the pairing in this body, the general pair be- | 
en the Senator from Alabama and the Senator from Penn- | 


yivania should stand. I see no reason why we should postpone 


vote on the question for that cause, especially as it would not | 
ige the result, if the result should be the same on the vote 


) lay on the table as it was on the original question. 

_Alr, PUGH. I should like to inquire of the Senator if he can 
State how my colleague would vote on this question? 

Mr. FAULKNER. I can not; and for that reason I would say 
that the general pair stands, and I should insist upon its stand- 
ing if the Senator from Pennsylvania were present. 

Mr.GRAY. Mr. President, I hope that the request for unani- 
mous consent to take this vote to-morrow will not be withdrawn 


L should like to ask the Senator whether | 


uld like to inquire of the Senator who has | 
tter of my colleague if he can undertake to say from what | 


1as a general pair with the Senator from Penn- | 
sylvania [Mr. QUAY] upon all questions, except two, on which he | 


He says nothing in reference tothe par- | 


@ same way as he is now paired, and, further, because his | 


k that would come within all the rules which govern this | 
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i h compel 1 ‘ ed ; to th 5 } ro 
the other side to delay action on an important 
member, who is un the ocean, has arrived 

| this body. As my from Florida [Mr. Pasco : 
vote of the Senator, about whom all this talk is made, 
not, according to the vote announced by the Vice-i: 
yesterday, affect the result one way or the other. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Itis hardly fair tointerrupt the 
Senator from Kansas in the middle of his speech. He will con- 
| clude in about half an hour. he tells me, and IL appeal to the chair- 

| man of the Committee on Privileges and 1 

| matter to temporarily, unt 

| from Kansas is concluded. Then the question can ber 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the 
Mr. VANCE. If I yield now to the Senator from K 
complete his speech w 


vithout some agreement, how will t 
ators who did not the Chamber 
be here? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. 

r be resumed immediatel 
| of the Senator from 
| notice. 

Mr. MANDERSON. That is the question, whe 
| Shall be postponed till to-morrow or Monday. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Certainly. 

Mr. VANCE. I think we can agree upon som: 
the Senator from Kansas can then proceed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from North C 
asks unanimous consent to have the vote upon his motion 
upon the table taken to-morrow at lo’clock. Is there objecti 

‘Mr. PUGH, Mr. MANDERSON, and others. I object. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Iapp sal to the chairn 
committee to allow the matter to go over temporat 

ch of tl rom Kansas is concluded. 

Mr. VANCE, [did notask unanimous consent. I] 
to say that I will call the privileged maiter up t 

‘clock; which I do. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Orego 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
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or from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] is e1 
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bullion; on which the Sena 
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| pendix.] 
Mr. ALLEN. I call for the reading of the an 
by me to Senate bill 570. 
| The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr 
| amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. Itis proposed to a 
clause the following proviso: 

Provided, That hereafter stand: l becoir 
of the United State lars, half-doilars, quart iollars, and dimes, at 
the present ratio of 16 grains of standard silver to 1 grain of standard gold, 
under the same conditions as to mintage and other charges that are now or 
may hereafter be in force with reference to the coinage of gold. And it shall 
be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury, without unnecessary delay, to 
cause all uncoined silver bullion owned by the Government of the United 
States to be coined into standard silver dollars. All money coined under 
the provisions of this act shall be a full legal tender for all debts, public and 
private. 
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Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, the question now before the Sen- 
ate is of such controlling importance, and is fraught with such 
deep and abiding consequences, not only to the nation at large, 
but to the people of the State which I have the honor to repre- 
sent, that I can not resist the temptation to offer some remarks 
upon it, although in doing so Il may be charged with too early 
seeking an opportunity to be heard upon this floor. 

I have the privilege of representing, in part, nearly one mil- 
lion and a half of American citizens who are interested, not 
alone in the general welfare and prosperity of the nation, but 
are vitally interested in the speedy, correct, and permanent 
solution of this question, to the end that doubt and stagnation 
in business may be dispelled, and confidence and prosperity re- 
stored. 

I deem it to be the highest duty of a member of this Chamber, 
now that the nation is confronted with gloom and threatened 
with financial and industrial ruin, to lay aside all partisan tac- 
tics and prejudice and give to the proper solution of this im- 
portant question his most enlightened and profound judgment 
and fervent devotion; and I must confess that I was somewhat 
surprised and pained on the second day of this session to witness 
a fruitless and partisan discussion, somewhat acrimonious, and 
in my judgment entirely unprovoked, precipitated upon the 
Senate, which consumed valuable time to no useful purpose. 

When witnessing such scenes I am not surprised that the 
American people are losing confidence, if they have not already 
lost it, in the ability and purpose of Congress to legislate in their 
interest. 

I spring from the ranks of a people who feel and realize keenly 
the effects of evil legislation, and while they do not profess to 
have found a panacea for our national evils, or to have explored 
the depths and ramifications of economic learning, they are pos- 
sessed of enough intelligence to know when they are evilly or 
beneficially affected by legislation, and have a sufficient amount 
of old-time and old-fashioned patriotism to speak out entirely 
regardless of who may condemn or who may praise. 

Mr. President, Iam an humble memberof anew political party 
that has recently come into existence and public notice, made 
necessary by the constant drifting of the nation from its orig- 
inal constitutional moorings into the shallow and treacherous 
waters of unchecked power. The people—and I speak of the 
masses—haveso frequently appealed to the General Government 
for wise and humane monetary legislation, only to have their 
appeals fall on deaf or unsympathetic ears, that it became neces- 
sary asa matter of self-preservation for them to create a new 
political party, founded upon Jeffersonian simplicity, and im- 
peratively demanding a return of the nation to first principles 
of government; and I am pleased to say that this party, full of 
hope and confidence, is hourly growing in numbers, in courage, 
intelligence, and discipline, and will, sooner or later, force the 
two old parties of the nation into administering the affairs of the 
Government in the interest of the people, or into political disin- 
tegration and death. 

In the memorable campaign of 1892, both the Republican and 
Democratic parties told the people of this country that the 
crowning issue was the issue of tariff taxation; the Republican 
party asserting strongly in its platform that a high protective 
tariff was essential to the prosperity and welfare of the nation, 
and the Democratic party asserting, with equal emphasis, that 
a low tariff is the remedy for all our evils. 

It is true that each of these parties claimed to be committed to 
the doctrine of bimetallism, but it was well understood by the 
country at the time that both Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Harrison, 
their respective candidates for the Presidency, were committed 
in the fullest manner to gold monometallism, and either would, 
if elected, endeavor to carry out such policy, regardless of 
whether it promoted the general welfare or not. 

The People’s party of America, while taking strong grounds 
on the subsector national taxation, asserted in the most positive 
terms that the crowning question of this country and this age 
was the question of money; and in less than five months from the 
close of the election in November last the nation was confronted 
with an industrial and financial depression such as has not been 
witnessed in this country for fifty years, if indeed its equal has 
ever been known. 

To-day the Democratic and Republican parties are brought 
face to face with a condition of public affairs that was foretold 
by the common people months before it happened. 

When an evil confronts us and we desire to remedy it, the first 
step in the line of curing such evil is todetermine its cause, and 
I propose to devote a short time in inquiring into the cause of 
the present panic, with a view of determining what measure will 
be necessary to remove it. The President in his message has 
told us that the present depression is due ‘‘ to Congressional leg- 
islation touching the purchase and coinage of silver by the Gen- 
eral Government,” under what is commonly known as the 
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| Sherman act, passed July 14, 1890; and he concludes th 
| remedy is to be found ina prompt and unconditional re) 


that act. 

Is the President correct in his conclusion that the Shern 
is the cause of our trouble? In my judgment, Mr. Preside: 
Sherman act has nothing to do in the slightest degree with ¢; 
evil that confronts us. 

No one has become frightened at the ability of this G: 
ment to redeem every pledge it has made, as fust as its p 
shail become due. 

Possessed as we are of almust boundless capacity to p: 
wealth, and to turn that wealth into money with which to pr: 
discharge our obligations, as well as our known high ch 
amongst the people of the nations of the earth for prompt 
and honest payment, it is idle to assert that foreign or do 
holders of our securities have, in consequence of the Sher 
act, lost confidence in our disposition or ability to pay, 
therefore convertin their securities into gold and expo 
to s:fer countries. 

The few who desire to believe such a statement will ; ‘ 
less believe it, but the great mass of the toiling millions of oyy 
countrymen can notand will not be thus imposed upon. 

That gold has been rapidly leaving the country for t 
few months and is being taken to other countries for investmen 
all well understand, but it is being taken there because 
be invested to batter advantage and at higher rates of i: 
in Austria-Hungary and other foreign lands, than it can |x 
And we are informed that that nation is paying a trem 
premium on the gold that is being exported from this c¢ 
and, as a consequence, gold has appreciated beyond the 
its proper purchasing power in the industrial and comm 
world. 

In the report of the Director of the Mint, in February o 
year, on page 42, it is said: 

The amount of the exports (speaking of gold) is unusual, and is ; 
for, in the face of the prevailing rates of exchange, by the continu: 
of the Austrian and other European governments to enlarge thei 
gold. Itis said that inducements have been given by the Bank o! 
obtain gold to replace some of its reserves that have been withdra 

The International Gold Trust, having its headquarters 
don and its American representatives in Wall street, o 
and conducted by men a majority of whom, I am inforn 
not even citizens of this country, and owe it no allegis 
duty whatever, and who control the metropolitan press 
nation, to some extent at least, and by that means enc: 
mislead our countrymen to their everlasting injury, have 
the last few months, forced some of the inferior nations : 
earth to a gold basis, and by that means created an ab: 
demand for American gold abroad; and itis this demand | 
created, coupled{with other causes, and not the Shermiun «ct 
has, in a large measure, produced the present panic. 

Anether important factor in the production of this pa 
be found in the fact that early last winter this same Inter 
Gold Trust thought to industrially enslave the farmers, p 
mechanics, and laborers of the nation, now and for gene: 
to come, by striking down and dishonoring one-half of t! 
of the country and driving it and its paper representa‘ 
of circulation, thus increasing a hundredfold the pw 
power of gold, shrinking the value of all property and |: 
producing throughout the nation distress and depende: 
to that end they produced a financial and industrial 1 
told the people that it was the work of the Sherman act, « 
the only way to call back easier times and comparativ' 
perity was for the country to demand at the hands of ( 

a prompt and unconditional repeal of that act. 

ut the people of this country, ever wise and patriot 
through this flimsy pretext, and, knowing it to be amere 
sham and fraud, refused to become frightened or demin 
Congress strike down silver, and those who created th 
have themselves become its victims, and are now appe 
Congress to assist in their unhallowed attempt to ens! 
race. 

But, Mr. President, the truth of this matter is so we! 
stood throughout the length and breadth of this land +! 
need not refer to it at any greater length. 

Mr. President, of late we have heard it boldly asserte: 
and elsewhere, that silver is not the money of the Const!' 
and from the expression of the President in his mess: 
‘*eold and silver must here part company,” we have a1); 
believe that he, too, entertains this view of the question. 
confess my utter astonishment at this assertion, in view © 
language and purpose of the Constitution, the history of t! 
when it was framed and adopted by our ancestors, the tre:' 
of the question by Congress in our coinage legislation, th: , 
of the judiciary when speaking on the subject, and the tres unc"! 
of the matter by the various political parties in their respe:''v® 
platforms. these, when impartially considered, demon strate 
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that silver is, and ever has been, the money of the Constitution, 
and it can not now be abandoned by Congress without a flagrant 
and inexcusable refusal on our part to, in good faith, enforce, in 
the interest of the nation at large, a power expressly enjoined 
upon us for the general welfare. 

We know as well as anything can be known by history, as well 
for instance as we know that George Washington was the first 
President of the United States, that when the Union was formed 
and the Constitution was framed and adopted, coined silver, more 
than gold, was the money of final payment of our ancestors; and | 
it was silver as well as gold that was referred to when the Con- | 
stitution conferred on Congress the power to ‘‘ coin money.” 

At that time money had not been coined in this country to any | 
considerable extent, but the coins of other nations, principally 
Spanish silver coins, were in circulation amongst the people, and 
it was in anticipation of the coinage by this country of similar | 
metal and money that the power to coin money was conferred | 
on Congress. 

Mr. Webster understood this quite well when, in a speech de- | 
livered in this Chamber in 1836, he said: 

Most unquestiorably there is no legal tender in this country, under the 
authority of this Government or any other, but gold and silver, either the 
coinage of our own mints or foreign coins regulated by Congress. (See 
Webster’s Works, volume 4, page 271.) 

Subdivision 5, section 8, Article I, of the Constitution, is in | 
this language: 

The Congress shall have power to coin money, regulate the value there- 
of, and of foreign coins, and fix the standard of weights and measures. 

While silver is not here mentioned in express terms, yet it 
vas With reference to the coinage of both gold and silver that 
this power was conferred on Congress; and the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in the United States vs. Marigold, 9 How- 
ard, 567, considering this very clause of the Constitution, says: 

Whatever functions Congress are, by the Constitution, authorized to per- 
form they are, When the public good requires it, bound to perform. 

So that it is seen that it is the duty of Congress to carry into 
execution this power by appropriate legislation. To leave no 
doubt as to where the duty rests, and to prevent confusion and 
injury in consequence of an exercise of this power by the several 
States, the Constitution, section M, Article I, declares that ‘‘ No 
State shall make anything but gold and silver coins a tender in 
payment of debts,” thus again recognizing in the strongest 
possible terms the fact that silver is the money of the Constitu- 
tion, and in the most positive terms recognizing it to be the duty 
of Congress to provide for its coinage. 

From the earliest moment of our national existence to the pres- 
ent time it has been arule of construction of our courts, State 
and national, everywhere acted upon and acquiesced in by those 
concerned in the administration of the law, that when a power is 
conferred by the Constitution on a given department of Govern- 
ment, the practical construction of such power by the long and con- 
tinued usage of the department charged with its execution is to 
have great if not controlling weight in its interpretation, and 
following out and applying this rule of construction to the power 
of Congress to coin money, I have to observe that in the passage 


of sixty-one different statutes and resolutions by Congress, ex- | 
tending from April 2, 1792, to March 3, 1893, silver has been | 


recognized by the legislative department of this Government as 
the money of the Constitution. 

if legislative usage is of any force whatever in the consider- 
ation of the question now before us, every party that has admin- 
istered the affairs of this nation is estopped to deny silver a 
place in the Constitution; and for eighty-one years, almost from 
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the origin of the Government, to February 12, 1873, we have 
recognized silver as the money of the Constitution. 

But, Mr. President, the ultimate power of interpreting and 
applying the principles of the Constitution to the practical affairs 
of our political life, under our form of government, rests with 
the courts, and to their decisions the people are accustomed to 
bow without serious question, and to look for authoritative in- 
terpretation of all statutes and constitutions; and to this inter- 
pretation, as made by the courts, I desire to direct the attention 
of the Senate. 


On the Sth day of February, 1892, there were presented to the | 


supreme court of the District of Columbia, the application of the 
United States on the relation of George J. Merrick and others 
vs. Charles Foster, Secretary of the Treasury, to compel the re- 
spondent “ to receive certain bars of silver which had been pre- 
sented first atthe Mint, and afterwards to the Secretary, for coin- 
age into silver dollars.” In deciding this case, on the 8th day 
of February, 1892, the court, by Mr. Justice James, said: 





An elaborate argument was presented, both in print and orally, to demon- 
Strate that the power of Congress to coin money meant the power to coin 
= and silver coins, on the ground that the meaning of the word ‘‘money,”’ at 
Wi tame when the Constitution was adopted, was gold and silver coins. 
shout going into that argument, I have to say that we at once concede 

at the power to coin money related to gold and silver, as it was understood 
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to be the money when the colonies, which afterwards came to constitute the 
States, under the British Crown, and that at common law money meant gold 
and silver coins 

Mr. President, both the Republican and the Democratic par- 


ties are committed, in the strongest possible terms, to the doc- 
trine of bimetallism. 

In January, 1836, the Democratic party in the State of New 
York, speaking for the Democracy of the Union, adopted a plat- 
form containing these words: 


We declare unqualified hostility to bank notes and paper money, because 
gold and silver are the only safe and constitutional currency 

In the national Democratic platform of 1880 it is said: 

Home rule—the strict maintenance of the public faith—money sting 
of gold and silver, and paper convertible into coin on nand 

The national convention of the same party in 1884 adopted in 
its platform this expression: 

We believe in honest money, the gold and silver of the Constitution, anda 


circulating medium convertible into such money without loss. 


In 1892 the Democratic party used in its platform this lane 
guage: 
We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the 


country, and for the coinage of both gold and silver without discrimination 
against either metal, or charge for mintage 


In 1888 the Republican party, in its national platform, de- 
clared as follows: 
Thé Republican party is in favor of the use of both gold and silver as 


money, and condemns the policy of the Democratic Administration in its 
efforts to demonetize silver 

And in 1892 it declared that: 

The American people, from tradition and interest, favor bimetallism, and 
the Republican party demands the use of both gold and silver as standard 
money, With such restrictions and under such provisions, to be determined 
by legislation, as will secure the maintenance of a parity of values of the 
two metals, so that the purchasing and debt-paying power of a dollar, 
whether of gold, silver, or paper, shall be at all times equal 


[In 1892 the Democratic party in the States of Arkansas, Cali- 


| fornia, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 


Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nevada, Oregon, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Washington declared in une- 
quivocal terms in favor of the free coinage of silver, thereby 
committing the national Democratic party, as far as within their 
power, to the traditional doctrine of silver being the money of 
the Constitution. 

In 1892 the Republican party of California, Colorado, Indiana, 
Kansas, Montana, Nevada, Oregon. South Dakota, and Tennes- 
see committed itself tothe doctrine of bimetallism. The free and 
unlimited coinage of silver, at the ratio of 16 parts of silver to 1 
of gold, is one of the chief corner stones of the People’s party of 
America, and it is useless for me at this time to quote from its 
platform, promulgated at Omaha, July 4, 1892. 

If anything can be said to be settled in this country, in a po- 
litical sense, it is that both the Republican and Democratic par- 
ties are committed, throughout their history, to the doctrine of 
bimetallism. 

Under such circumstances, if political platforms are to count 
for anything, and to be taken as expressing the views of their 
framers, and the parties promulgating them, these parties must 
be held to be committed to silver as money of the Constitution. 

Mr. President, we who believe that silver should be rehabili- 
tated and reéstablished to its rightful position in the coins¢e of 


| the country are constantly told that money can not be created 


by law, and that silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, not possessing full 
intrinsic value, should not be coined and put into circulation at 
that ratio. That I am not mistaken in this statement, I quote 
from a speech delivered by the Senator from Oregon in this 
Chamber on the third day of the present session, who, I suppose, 
voices the sentiment of gold monometallists on this subject. He 
says: 

The Government stamp can not create good money 
sess intrinsic value.—CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, first 
Congress, volume 25, page 39 

I propose to show that these gentlemen have departed from the 
Constitution of our fathers. I call the attention of the Senxte 
again to subdivision 5, section 8, Article I, of the Constitution, 
which is in this language: 

The Cougress shall have power to coin money, regulate the value t! 
and of foreign coins, and fix the standard of weights and measure 

What is meant by the ‘‘ power to regulate the value of money ”? 

If its value is regulated by nature and not by law; if it is the 
creation of natural law and not of man, then it was an entirely 
useless ceremony for the framers of the Constitution to confer on 
Congress this power. Whenour ancestors conferred on Congress 
the power to coin money and regulate its value, they understood 
that the value of gold and silver as articles of commerce could 
not be controlled by statutes and constitution. 

I think we must do them thecredit of understanding this great 
fundamental truth, and therefore I assume it to be true that, 
when they declared that Congress should have this power, they 
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did not intend that Congress should undertake the impossible 
task of regulating the commercial] value of the disks of gold and 
silver, upon which money is stamped. 

What, then, did they mean by this declaration? They must 
have meant, if anything, that Congress should be possessed of 
the power and charged with the duty of regulating value of 
money as money, thus distinguishing clearly between money and 
the metal upon which it is stamped. They did not say that 
Congress should have the power to regulate gold and silver, or 
to fix its weight and fineness, but they did declare that the value 
of the thing to be regulated is money. Up to the time when 
the Constitution was adopted it had not entered into the political 
mind that the time would ever come when either gold or silver 
would be demonetized, but our ancestors proceeded upon the 
supposition that, having been regarded for ages as precious and 
money metals, they would continue to be so regarded in the fu- 
ture. 

Mr. President, there is nothing natural in our standard of 
weights and measures. Under the power conferred upon Con- 
gress to fix the standard of weights and measures it would be 
perfectly competent for Congress, by a proper statute, to declare 
that 13 inches should constitute a foot, or 39 inches a yard. 
It could declare that any number of pounds of wheat, oats, 
or corn should constitute a bushel. The discretion was vested 
in Congress to fix the standard of weights and measures at 
whatever point it might see fit, and this power, in its very 
nature, is arbitrary. Is it not true, then, that in declaring that 
**Congress sh ill have power to regulate the value of money,” it 
was the intention of the framers of the Constitution that Con- 
gress should fix, arbitrarily, a unit or money value just as the 
power is conferred on it to arbitrarily fix a standard of weights 
and measures. 

It was well understood that the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar would not always be the same, and that whenever money was 
scarce its command over the products of labor would be greater 
than when it was plentiful. [t was by no means intended that 
Congress should attempt to fix the commercial value of any ar- 
ticle bought with money any more than it was intended that 
they should at any time attempt the impossible task of regulat- 
ing the commercial value of articles weighed on the scales or 
measured by the yardstick. The Constitution either means 
that Congress shall have power to create and give value toa 
thing called money or it must be held to mean that our ancestors 
undertook to regulate the commercial value of the substance 
upon which money is impressed, which would be as absurd as 
the Pope's bull against the comet. 

It would seem that this question ought to be put at rest by 
the language of the Constitution itself; but the courts of last re- 
sort of many of the States, as well as the Supreme Court of the 
United States, have spoken soemphatically in the premises that 
Ican not refrain from quoting somewhat liberally from their 
opinions. 

In the case of Warnibold vs. Schlieting, 16 Iowa, 243, the 
plaintiff had given the defendant a promissory note payable in 
‘**United States gold.” After the note was given, and before it 
became due, the act of Congress of February 25, 1862, became a 
law, and under it legal-tender notes were issued. When the 
note became due the plaintiff tendered the defendant United 
States Treasury notes, which were refused, and thereupon the 
plaintiff brought an action to cancel the note and the trust deed 
given to secure its payment. 

In holding the tender good and granting the relief prayed, 
the supreme court of Iowa, by Wright, chief justice, a distin- 
guished jurist, and for many years a member of this body, on 
page 251 of the report, uses this language: 

Gold may fluctuate in the market; there may be a demand foritt for the 
most legitimate purpose; gamblers may speculate in it at the risk of sacri- 
ficing the financial, if not the dearer, interests and life of the nation, and yet, 
_ oe +“ is applied, each dollar of every mode or form of currency 
material of which itis composed. And we can not resist the remark that 
the sooner that this is known, accepted, and acted upon, the better it will 


be for national, monetary, and political integrity, as well as for individual 
and general morality, prosperity, and success. 


Mr. McPHERSON. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Nebraska a single question, if it will not interfere with him. 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Does the power granted in the Constitu- 
tion to Congress to coin money and regulate the value thereof 
mean such a regulation of the value of money as provided by the 
Constitution that one coin may be made worth 100 cents and 
another cpin 60 cents, and they shall circulate harmoniously to- 
gether as money? Was it in contemplation that, instead of car- 
rying out the decrees of nature, Congress may arbitrarily make 
a decree which is against it? 

Mr. ALLEN. My speech as I proceed will answer the Sena- 
tor’s question. 

The court of appeals of New York in 1863, in the case of The 
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Metropolitan Bank vs. Van Dyck, and in the case of Meye: 
Roosefelt, 27 New York, page 400, passed upon the constitut 
ality of the act of Congress, February 25, 1862, creating 
tender Treasury notes, 

In that case a State bank had issued a note, payable in | 
money of the United States. This note was presented foi 
ment, and legal-tender Treasury notes were tendered 
bank to the holder and they were refused. 

In an action brought to recover the courtof appeals hel 
the tender was good, and directly passed upon the constit 
power of Congress to coin money and regulate its value. 

On page 425 Davies, J., says: 

We thus see that Congress, since the organization of the Governme 
mencing in the Presidency of Washington, has exercised plenary pow 
control over the subject of currency and legal-tender laws. It ha 
lished the value of certain foreign coins at one time and changed i 
other; has made them a legal tenderin paymeut of all debts, now by 
and then again by tale; repealed such laws and enacted them agai: 
times making such coins a legal tender in payment of all debts, and 
times limiting them to payment for public lands or for taxes and det 
making evidences of public debt or stock of the United States a lega 
in perme for public lands. 

We also see that Congress has changed, from time to time, the st 
of value of coins struck by our own Mint, debased them by altering 
ness and weight and the relative value of gold and silver, and ma! 
debased coins, as well as those of a greater value not debased, equa 
gal tender for the payment of all debts, public .nd private, at their 1 
tive nominal values. 

Again, Davies, J., says on page 430: 

If Congress can coin any metallic substance, under the power | 
money, and stampit withan arbitrary value, as it is conceded it may 
follows, from the practice of the Government and the rules and pri 
enunciated, that it can make such stamped metal a legal tender at a 
ignated value. 

Intrinsic value of a thing stamped or coined has nothing to do w 
question of power. Such metals so stamped are not issued or put in 
lation on the faith or credit of the United States Government, no p 
made to redeem them, and they may possess little or no intrinsic valu 
it is not denied that such pieces of metal so stamped or coined may 
fully issued and made a legal tender and thus become lawful money 
United States. 


Again he says, on page 459: 
It is the lawful money of the United States, made such by its aut) 


that can only be effectually used in payment of debts without refere: 
the intrinsic value of the thing tendered or paid. 

In the same case, Balcom, J.,speaking of the same subject, on 
page 466, says: 

The fair inference from these facts is that the States were prohibi 
the Constitution from emitting bills of credit or making anything bu 
and silver coin a tender in payment of debts, and from coining mo: 
order to rid the country of other circulating medium or currency whi 
no intrinsic or legal value beyond the lines of the States that authori 
and so Congress would provide a money or currency that would be o 
throughout the Union. And to enable Congress to provide sucha circu 
medium for all ordinary purposes, the power was expressly conferr: 
coin money, regulate the value thereof and of foreign coins.”’ 


Again he says, on page, 472, in speaking of the legal-teni 
notes authorized by act of Congress: 


Each five-dollar note issued under this act is ss of the same 
in legal contemplation as a piece of gold of the denomination of $5 
all citizens would strictly observe this law as they should, any perso! 
eens in gold coin for one of these notes at any place where such : 


Wright, J., in the same case, and on page 482, uses th 
guage: 
A Treasury note of the denomination of $10 is legally as valuable ! 


purpose of Money as a coined eagle; the value of each is fixed at #10. 1 
of account. 


Mr. Justice Emmet, in this case, and on page 487, also sa 


Gold and silver coin and money are not necessarily convertible term 
latter word is used in various senses and has various shades of meani 
cording to its employment orconnection. It is generally the represe) 
of values and the instrament of exchange. But it is no part of the co! 
of debt made. at one time for the repayment of money at another tha 
representative instrument should possess the same exchangeable v1 
the same porcheas power at the time of payment as at the time of 
ring thedebt. All that the debtor contracts to do is to return to his cr 
in dollars and cents, as much as he receives. And the advance an: 
ment are alike to be made, in that each, by competent and valid auth 
ts made the medium of account and payment. 


Mr. Justice Marvin, on page 519, says: 


Itis not, however, denied that Congress may reconstruct the dolla 
make it, though nominally the same, of far less value as compared Ww 
cotned quantity of the precious metals. 

The precious metals, it is said, possess a real intrinsic value in the es! 
tion of all civilized nations, and that they are generally used as the 
sentative of valuesas money. Andallthisistrue. Still, the precious” 
area mere article of commerce between nations and among the peo! 
subjects of such nations, in that the nations by an act of legislation, ¢ 
them a different character by taking certain portions and impressing 
them the s of the government, and giving them names which the } 
may use in their contracts; and also déclaring that the damage for the br 
of atl contracts shall be estimated in the stamped precious metals, acco! 
to their denominations, and shall be satisfied by them. 


And again, on page 520: 

Altheugh a nation has once established a system of money compo ; 
the precious metals as an aid to commerce, it does not follow that it m.) 
not change that system, or, indeed, wholly abrogate it and substitute some 
thing else as the representative of values, classifying it by numerals, 
giving them names. 

The nation may, and ought to do so, if in its judgment it has discove! 
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ter system for the development of its indust 
protection of commerce. 

n the legal-tender cases in 52 Pennsylvania State Reports the 
supreme court of eae needle 1, On page 68, says: 


a be ry and the encouragement 


a 





The State may not enact that anything but gold and silver shall be legal 
tender, but Congress may coin money; that is, say the opponents of the 
constitutionaity of this act, give the character of money to pieces of metal. 
It has made money out of copper and declared it a legal tender for small 
amounts. Its power to do this has not been questioned. Noris there any 
pr vision thata piece of metal which Congress may coin as money shi 





have a legal value corresponding at all to the intrinsic v alue of the metal in 
themarket Upon this subject the Constitution is silent. The reguigtion 
of value may be changed from time to time. It has been more than once, 
Ww out denial of the power of Congress to change it. Jur coins have been 
debased and a smaller weight of pure gold or silver is now required than 





was formerly required 


It seems, therefore, to have been left to Congress to determine how far the 
statutory value of coined metal shall correspond with the market value of 
the same metalas bullion. It is not claimed that the expression ‘to coin 
money and regulate the value thereof” expresses or implies any other re- 


is coined shal le metallic 
xd into a leaf no thicker than 
pe ed in any wi ay, a value be af- 
not money, even in the view of 


“v 


striction than that the substance of which 
But it is possible for gold or silver to be fo 
bank-note paper. If upon such a leaf, st 
fixed by Congress of $100 dollars, why is it 











those Wno insist that coining money is applicable only to metallic sub- 
stances? There is no prescription of any form for the pieces of money that 
may be coined. 

The courts of last resort of at least fifteen other States have 


held, in substance, the same doctrine. But, Mr. President, the 
Supreme Court of the United States has frequently spoken to the 
same etiect. 

In Knox vs. Lee and Barker vs. Davis, 12 Wallace, page 457, in 
what are commonly known as the Legal-tender eases, the Su- 
preme Court has, in my judgment, put an end to this question. 

Mr. Justice Strong, who there delivers the opinion of the court, 
on page 547, says: 








ndoubtedly the power to regulate the value of money coined, and of 
foreign coins, is not exhausted by the first regulation 7 
More than once in our history has the regulation been changed without 
any denial of the power of Congress to change it. And it seems to have 
been left to Congress to determine alike what metal shall be coined, its pur- 


lue 
value of 


d how far its statutory va 


ity ) \ i 
e, With the market 


tot 

Speaking further, on page 553, he says: 

It is haac ty correct to speak of astandard of value. TheConstitution docs 
not speak of it. It contemplates 4 standard for that which has gravity o1 
extension. 

But value is an ideal thing. The coinage acts fix its unit as a dollar; but 

the gold or silver thing we call a dollar is in no sense a standard of a dollar 

itis a representative of it. There might never have been a piece of money 
of the denomination of adollar. There never was a pound sterling coined 
unti! 1815, if we except a few coins struck in the reign of Henry VIII, almost 
immediately debased, yet it has been the unit of British eurrency for many 
generations 


He further 


as money 


shall correspond, from time 
the same 


metal as bullion. 


says, on page 547: 














The Constitution does not ordain what metals may be coined, or prescribe 
that the legal value of the metals when coined shall correspond at all with 
their intrinsic valve in the market. 

And on page 548 he says: 

No one ever doubted that a debt of $1,000, contracted before 1834, could be 
paid by 100 eaglescoined after that year, though they contained no more gold 
tha of eagles, such as were coined when thecontract was made, and this, not 
because of the intrinsic value of the coin, but because ofits legal value. The 
eas ‘oined after 1834 were not money unt the y were author ized by law, 
an d they been coined before without a law fixing their legal value they 
could no more have paid a debt than uncoined bullion or cotton or wheat. 


adley, J., in the same case, 562, 


Uniformity of money was one of the objec 
age of money. and regulation of its value 
ernment exclusively. That Government has also the power to issue bills 

These decisions, Mr. President, have been reaffirmed by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in Duly vs. Smith, 
lace, 604; Bigler us. Waller, i4th Wallace, 297,and Railroad Com- 
pany vs. Johnson, 15 Wallace, 195, and may be said to settle forall 
time the doctrine that, under the Constitution of this country, 
the power rests in Congress to create and regulate the vali 
money. 

| think I have now shown conclusiv ely these two propositions 

Pi that silver is the money of the Constitution, and, 

Second, that the power to create and regulate the value of 
money is a political power conferred upon Congress under the 
Constitution of this. Union. 

Mr. President, this is the teaching of our fathers as they have 
spoken to us through the Constitution. Can we doubt it? Can 
we hesitate to enforce it when commerce, industry, and labor 

’ prostrate and ble ding at every pore throughout the length 
and breadth of the nation? 

itisan elementary rule of construction applicable to consti- 
tutions and statutes alike, wherever our |: 
the commen law is in force, that where a power is conferred for 
the public welfare it becomes the duty of the officer or body 
“ee whom it is conferred to execute it in the fullness of its 
ift 

Power and duty are under such circumstances sy nonymous 
words. Can wé then refuse to discharge the duty of coining the 
silver of the Constitution? I believe this duty will be fulfilled 
to the lasting benefit of our country unless we have reached that 


on page says: 
ts of the Constitution. 
is conferred upon the General Gov 
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period in the wor] the day that ushered out 
existence the rei gn of the feudal lord also ushered into exist 
ence the reign of the money ord whose golden argument is to 
break down constitutions, topple over and destroy government, 
if not efface civilization and lade the race. 

Mr. Pre sident, for seven hundred years before the Christian 
era silver was used as money and has been continuously used 
that time until the present time throughout the civilized wot 

Silver was current with the merchants in Abraham's tim 
For two thousand seven hundred years gold and silv is mone 
have not eo to exceed three poi yet th | mono 
metallists tell us that silver is becoming so plent t the 
oniy satiety in our monetary system is to abandon it anc to 
the gold standard. 

[ have no caprice to serve in this matt non I 
if I can be convineed that there is a sufficient az bi 
the world to do the money worx of the world with d that w 
do not need the aid of silver, I would be perfectly willing to take 
gold us ™ ) — standard. The People’s party is not ) 
ing ne r because they prefer it to gold, but simply becausi 
they : aaa ughly convinced that there is not enough gold in 
the aah to do the money work of the world with, and t Q 
must have more money to bring to the homes of this n it 
degree of prosperity to which they are entitled, and which they 
so-much need. 

Let us look at this question of the supply of go d for a momen 
In round numbers the world has, in gold coin, (90,000,000. O 
this sum it is said that there is hoarded in ioe various forn 
$1,250,000,000, leaving to the balance of the world in 
like 2 500,000,000. 

Early in the current year the distribution of gold stood som 
thing like this: 

Bank of France ‘ ‘ ‘ $310, 000, ¢ 
Imperial Bank of Germany , 00, 0 
Russian War Chest ’ 0 

gank of England l 000 
Other banks in | 0 ‘ 
Austria-Hung -~ aS 1), OOK 
Spain, Netherlands, Italy, and ‘Turkey 100), 000 
United States Treasury, May 1, 1893, including that covered 

by certificates alendcillinn datiiiniapeanindbnicia UO, O 
Banks of the United States.....__. = 4 oo 198, 0 

1, 950, OOO, OF 
Leaving for the rest of the world perha] shies : 550, 000. 6 

Thus showing conclusively that the great bulk of the coined 
gold of the world is controlled by European and other foreign 
powers. 

By the report of the Director of the Mint in 1892, page |, we are 
informed that the total gold output of this nation in 1892 was ay 
proximately $33,000,000. Of this sum, on page 49 of the repor 
we are informed that $19,329,000 were consumed in the arts. 
Add to this $1,500,000 to mike good lost and abraded coins, and 
there is left of the gold output of 1892 $12,171,000. Estimating 
the population of this country at 66,500,000 souls, which is below 
the estimate given by the Treasury Department, and we find 
that of the gold subject to coinage, of the output of our mines 
in 1892, there are 18.3 cents per c.pita. 

It is current history that the population of this country is in 
creasing at the rate of over 2,000,000 per annum, and if we take 
the per capita circulation, as given by the Director of tl lint 
at $25, it will be seen that we need annually to add to our current 


money $50,090,000 to stand still. 
Where is the gold to come from if this volume is to be supplied 





by gold? It is evident that we do not mine it, and if we obtain in 
atall it must be by pure hasing it by the issuance of Government 
bonds. And this is the resort, in my judgment, to which t 
gold monometallists are attempting now to drive the country. 

I give it as my deliberate judgment that any Administration 
which authorizes the issuance of Government bonds to-day, re- 
moved as we are thirty years from the close of the 
with our wonderful wealth which should be converte 
money, will be turned out of power speedily at the 
tenure of office. 

The mines of this country can not sup} ply us in the n { 
with to exceed cne-half of the gold output of 1892: for it 
known that the most of our gold is found with s nd the 
closing of the silver mines will have the effectof shortening the 
output of gold; soI am safe in saying that in 1893 there will be 
no American gold to add to our nage. 

We have, then, one of three remedies open to us. 


First. We can issue bonds ae purchase 
means saddle upon the industries and pe 
endless national debt; or, 

Second. We can resort to overexpanded 
future as we have been doing in the past; or, 

Third. We can tap the silver mines of the Rocky Mountaing 
and cause to flow into our volume of currency a stream of silver 


equal to the demands of our people. 


gold, and by that 
yple of this country an 


bank credits in th 
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Which will we do? 

We have been constantly told by the Republican party for 
years past that the only safety to this nation was in becoming a 
self-reliant people; that we should build up our industries, set 
our laborers to work, giving them remunerative wages for their 
labor, and live within ourselves and independent of Europe and 
European interests; and yet we are told to-day by some of the 
leaders of this party that this Government can not commercially 
breathe except as it breathes through the lungs of England. 
We are told that we must protect our people against the evils of 
tariff taxation, but when it comes to the value fixed on European 
money we are to suffer them to be robbed at will. 

[f we adopt the first course offered to us by gold monometal- 
lists, we have no assurance that the gold which we purchase and 
put in the Treasury to-morrow will remain there twenty-four 
hours. The same means by which the Treasury has been de- 
pleted and looted in the past of its gold may be resorted to in 
the future, and we wil! be compelled to issue more bonds to buy 
more gold, and by this means a perpetual national debt will be 
created and will rest upon our soenhe for years tocome. There 
is no end—there can be none—to a system of this kind. 

If we resort, on the other hand, to bank credits, we resort, in 
my judgment, to aninfinitely worsescheme. I amnotprepared, 
so faras I am concerned, to have this Government abandon the 
constitutional power of coining and controlling money. The 
power to coin and regulate the value of money, and control its 
volume, is a vital sovereign power devolved by the Constitution 
on Congress. I am not prepared for the time when this Govern- 
ment shall abandon this sovereign power, which should be exer- 
cised in the interest of the masses of the people, and farm it out 
to bankers, brokers, and gamblers in stocks and bonds, that they 
may tax the industries and energies of this country ad libitum. 

Mr. President, in my judgment, the nation is to-day suffering 
more from a contracted volume of money than from all other 
causes combined. 

The junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] told us 
the other day that the mills of New England are closed, and that 
at this time, with the exception of two mills, there is not a spin- 
die turning in the city of Lawrence; that there is only one mill 
running in the city of Lowell, and that there are over 30,000 peo- 
ple out of employment in two other cities in the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. 

The Senator said: 

Multiply it by 10 and you get some idea of the distress that rests upon the 
State of Massachusetts. Multiply it by 100 and you get some idea of the dis- 
tress pervading the Northern States, and when there is sccha blight resting 
upon the industries of my own State, and of all the other great industrial 
States of the North, for one I have no mind for party politics or for delay. 
i ask simply for action. I believe it is the highest duty that the Senate can 
perform to take the quickest possible action. 

If to this the Senator had added that hundreds of thousands of 
people are out of employment in many of the great agricultural 
and mining States of the Union in consequence of the closing of 
the mines and the stagnation of productive industry; that prices 
of farm produce have fallen almost 40 per cent in the South and 
West, and that there is a universal cry going up from all of the 
great agricultural, mining, and manufacturing States of the 
Union, caused by this panic precipitated upon the country by the 
money-changers of Lombard street, aided and abetted by their 
allies of Wall street, he would have drawn a mild picture indeed. 

And what is causing all this distress? Certainly it is not be- 
cause the people are frightened at the Sherman act, but rather 
because there is a universal scarcity of money, and business and 
industries of all kinds are at a standstill in consequence. 

That this is true may be found in the fact that all over the 
country we hear of a financial famine; not enough money, it is 
said, with which to do the business of the country. 

t have watched the daily press, for many months, very care- 
fully, to ascertain the cause of so many bank failures, and in al- 
most every instance the dispatch announcing the failure of a 
bank is accompanied with a statement that the bank had ample 
resources and was perfectly solvent, but could not obtain the 
money to pay its debts. 

When the volume of money is so small that it will not supply 
the ordinary and daily demands of legitimate banking, what is 
to be thought of the chance of the farmer and laborer in the 
struggle for an existence? 

Another prolific source of evil contributing, in my judgment, 
in a large measure to produce the distress we are now experi- 
encing,. lies in overexpanded bank credits, making money 
— probable, or at least possible, by sudden and extreme in- 
flation or contraction of the volume of money. 

We have too much credit—too much confidence and not enough 
of actual money, and there must be some means invented for a 
speedy return to a sounder and more scientific basis. 

The history of the world fails to produce an instance of a na- 
tion evilly affected in cqnsequence of an oversupply of sound 
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money, although itis replete with instances of nations whose 
civilization has been lost or turned back for centuries in eonso- 
quence of a shrinking volume of money. 

The evils resulting from a contracted volume of money are so 
vividly portrayed by the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Surp- 
MAN], in a speech delivered in this Chamber, February 27, |a«. 
to be found in the Congressional Globe, part 5 and Appen 
second session Fortieth Congress, pages 180-192, that I ce. 
refrain from quoting from it. It is as follows: 


The appreciation of the currency is a far more distressing operatior 
Senators suppose. Our own and other nations have gone through 
eration before. * * * 

It is not possible to take this voyage without the sorest distress. 
person except a capitalist out of debt or a salaried officer or annuit 
a period of loss, danger, lassitude of trade, fall of wages, suspensi 
terprise, bankruptcy, anddisaster. * * * Itmeans the ruin of a 
whose debts are twice their capital, though one-third less than their 
property. It means the fall of agricultural productions, without an 
reduction of taxes. * * * 

When that day comes every man, as the sailor says, will be clos 
all enterprise will be suspended, every bank will have contracted i 
rency to the lowest limit; and the debtor, compelled to meet in co 
contracted in currency, will tind the coin hoarded in the Treasury, 1 
resentative of coin in circulation, his property shrunk not only to th: 
of the appreciation of the currency, but still more by the artificia! 
made by the hoarders of gold. To attempt this task by a surprise u 

eople, by arresting them in the midst of their lawful business an 
ing anew standard of values to their property, without any redu 
their debts, or giving them an opportunity to compound with their 
ors, or to distribute the losses, would be an act of folly without an exa 
in evil in modern times. 


In a well considered article in the Manufacturer, voli 
page 2, published at Philadelphia, August 12, 1893, there ocew 
this significant language, bearing upon the decline in the pri 
of wheat: 


The decline of the price of wheat is not caused by the stringency 
money market. It has continued for nearly twenty years through 1 
of high prosperity. It will be likely to continue further. Unless 
of silver shall be advanced, wheat may be expected to fall to i 
bushel, and it may golower. The decline is due, not at all to ove 
tion, if there is any overproduction, but to the constant appreciatio 
value of gold. 

While gold goes up wheat will go down, and there can be no hope 
ping their movement until a civilized world refuses longer to co! 
business upon the basis of asingle metal. It will be hard for the 
who have been fighting against silver remonetization, and ridicu 
men who upheld it, to admit the truth, but the facts are all agains! 
the evidence, day by day, is all upon the side of the theery that go 
ciation is destroying the wealth producers of the country. It was 
@ year ago that prices had reached “ bottom,” but they have bee 
down ever since, and *‘ bottom ”’ has not been reached. 


In the same journal and page is a table showing the de 
the price and quantity of exported wheat from 1892 to 18!) 
is as follows: 

Wheat exports, flsecal years 1892 and 1898. 


| Bushels. 


ceececeee-| 187,280, 351 | 
| 117, 121, 109 | 


Forty million less bushels, sixty-seven million less dollars. 

Quantity declined 25 percent. Value declined 42 per cent. 

And thus, owing to the steady falling of prices, 42 per cent less of « 
paid at only 25 per cent less of wheat. 

In a more or less marked degree, the prices of all farm products is 
and unless something is speedily done to raise fallen prices farmins 
the least productive of all our industries. 


Mr. President, it is idle to talk at this time of intern 
bimetallism. The people have no faith that it will be 
plished, and many of them believe thatit is a mere subt: 
resorted to for the purpose of delay, to the end that th: 
power may gain time to reduce the masses to subjecti 
stifle their protests against this great wrong. 

Four times in a third of a century we have had an int 
tional monetary conference to consider the question of i! 
tional bimetallism, and each conference has resulted in bri 
about nothing, nor have we any assurance that any ste)s 
being taken in good faith to bring about international bimeta 

While we all understand that the purchasing claus 
Sherman act is a miserable makeshift resorted to and enacteu [0 
avoid the blessing of the free and unlimited coinage of silver. 4s 
has been confessed in this Chamber, yet it is wiser by far to re- 
tein it until something better is offered in its place, than to § 
render to an enemy who has been constant in season ani out 
season for twenty years to strike down silver and deprive ' 

ople of one-half of their constitutional money; thus incr 
in enormous proportion the debts of the people, shrinking the 
value of their property and labor, and making the rich r 
and the poor poorer. ; 

Sir, the Sherman act is the last feeble barrier that stands ue 
tween the patriotic and industrious masses of our people and the 
horde of insolent, aggressive, and rayenous money-chang«Ts and 
gamblers of Lombard street and Wall street, who for private 


f 
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| 
gain would, through a shrinking and contracted volume of | 
money, turn the world back into the gloom of the Dark Ages 
withallitsattendanteviland misery. Wecannotsuffer this to be | 
done; we must stand like a wall of fire against its accomplish- 
ment, and only when the measure that is to succced the present 
law is shown to us and enacted into a law can we with safety re- | 
peal the Sherman act. 

No mere high-sounding and empty declaration about an in- 
tended return to bimetallism, such as is attached to the bill under 
consideration, should be permitted to betray us into an uncondi- 
tional repeal of the act of July 14,1890. Such declaration has 
only added evidence of a fixed and settled purpose on the part of 
the Administration to forever drive silver from the field asa | 
money metal. 

It may quiet the fears of the weak and lull the thoughtless 
into an attitude of fancied security, but it is merely the song of 
the siren calling the nation to destruction. No, sir; base, 
ignoble, and cowardly as the Sherman act is and ever has been, 
it is infinitely better than this limp, meaningless, and useless 
declaration of an intention to return to bimetallism. We have 
it in our power to force better terms, and we would be unworthy 
if we fail to do so. 

Mr. President, I have listened to and read many of the 
speeches delivered upon the subject of money. I have read 
much of the literature pertaining to the subject, and, although 
I do not profess by any means to have exhausted the question, I 
must say that I have never yet heard a reason offered for the 
establishment of a single gold standard, or read one, that was 
not, to my mind at least, capable of a ready and conclusive 
answer. 

If this question could be divested of the selfishness that sur- 
rounds it—the selfishness of the silver miner on the one hand, 
and the gold miner, the advocate of a limited and shrinking vol- 
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ume of money, and the holder of securities, on the other hand— 
it would be comparatively easy of solution. 

But it is clothed with so much selfishness, and therefore isso 
much mystified on the part of those directly interested, that it 
will doubtless prove difficultof solution. Monometallists assault 
silver with many bitter epithets; they declare in strong terms 
that a silver dollar is a dishonest dollar, ‘‘a 54-cent dollar,” and 
‘a fiat dollar,” and they apply to it many of the bitterest ex- 
pressions that can be invented. There is no argument in ex- 
pressions like these. We all well understand that when a sub- 
ject under discussion elicits from its opponents nothing but 
epithets, it is reasonably safe in the domain of logic. It is only 
when its opponents have no reason to offer against it that they 
resort to denunciation, sarcasm, and ridicule. Now, why is a 
silver dollar a dishonest dollar? I have never heard any other 
reason given than that its commercial value is not, at present, 
equivalent to the bullion value of the gold dollar, and this, in my 
judgment, is the only reason, if it can be called a reason, that can 
be offered against it. 

How is it expected to institute a comparison between two 





unequal things—two things that are, according to an impera- 
tive law of nature, considered as articles of commerce—travel- 
ing in opposite directions? Gold daily growing more scarce and 
in greater demand throughout the civilized world, and silver | 
crippled by being denied equal coinage privileges at the mints, 
growing more plentiful, with lessened money use, it must be ex- 
pected that their commercial value will radically differ. But | 
put both metals upon an equality before the law, and they will 
stand equal in the commercial and monetary world. I do not 
doubt that the very moment silver is permitted free access at the 
mints its price will go up throughout the civilized world. Only 
last week the London silver market advanced in anticipation of 
the action of Congress retaining the present Sherman act. 
_ Mr, President, how can it be expected that silver will advance 
in price, or even remain ata given point, when we have joined | 
with Europe to discredit it? It seems to me that it would be 
unwise for us to join with Europe in depressing the price of cot- | 
‘on, corn, and other products of our fields. The Senator from 
Oregon told us in his speech the other day that the price of In- | 
dian wheat and cotton was fixed in the Liverpool market by the | 
gold standard. I deny this. I assert that, every bushel of In- | 
dian wheat and every pound of Indian cotton that has been sold | 
in the Liverpool market for the last eighteen years has been | 
bought with debased silver or discounted Indian council bills 
payable in silver, thrown on the market by the English Govern- | 
ment, very frequently at a large discount, and in competition 
with American silver; so that American silver, to be sold in the | 
Indian market or in the London market for India, has been com- 
pelled to meet and undersell Indian council drafts. And what 
has been the effect of this course of business? 
It has been an increase of the wheat and cotton industries of 
India, and, to an enormous extent, Indian wheat and cotton are | 
now, in consequence, sold in the Liverpool market in strong | 
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competition with the productions of our own farmers and plant- 
ers, and the price of American farm products has been driven 
down in consequence thereof to an almost inconceivable point. 


i 






[am entirely unable to understand why the people of this coun- 
try should join England in destroying one of the great indus- 
tries of America and one of the strongest metals, and raisir ip 
in consequence thereof strong competition upon the part of the 
people of India, that destroys much of the profit of American 
farming 

Mr. President, I desire to direct the attention of the Senate for 
a short time to a little further inquiry into the subject of money 
and its characteristics. Money, in my judgment y be defined 
to be a medium of exchange. In fact, I know of no offic inc- 
tion performed by money that is not clearly embraced within 
that definition. ‘There are found in this country and elsewhere 
two schools of thought, one holding that the » of money re- 


sides in the material upon which it is impressed, or of which it 
money value is given it 
by law, bounded and circumscribed by its volume: in other 
words, that the value of money is a value in use rather thaina 
value in the material of which it is composed. Money differs 
from all other things known to minin the following respects: 

First. Its value consists in a value in 
tion it performs. 

Second. It differs from all other things in that it possesses 
no value except as it is being used. It is the office of money, 
like the Wandering Jew, to keep constantly in motion, and it is 
valuable and serviceable to the race only when it isin motion 

Third. It differs from all other things known to man in the 
fact that it is counted by units. No one ever thinks of looking 
at the size of the piece or of ascertainingits weight; but we look 
at the number of dollars or cents it representsand take it in con- 
sequence thereof, and not in consequence of the commercial value 
of the material of which it is composed. There is nothing like 
this except, perhaps, the unit in a mathematical calculation. 

Fourth. It differs from all other things known to man, been 
all of it is, at all times, for sale; its very office is a medium of 
exchange, and it is useless except when used in exchange for 
other articles. Gold monometallists hold to the theory 
mulgated by the merchant mariner early in the world’s exist- 
ence. I have not been able as yet to ascertain the time when 
the legal-tender quality was attached to money, although | think 
Tam safe in saying that it is of comparatively recent origin 

Early in the history of the world’s commerce the merchant 


Lis 


use, or the office or fune- 


1s6 


pro- 


| wasamariner, and loading hisship at the beginning of the trading 


season, he sailed from land to land selling his wares and receiv- 
ing in exchange the precious metals, unstamped and uncoined, 





and at the close of the trading season the nation which had the 
greatest amount of the world’s precious metals was counted the 
most fortunate. 
As a result of this, business was stimulated in the nation huv- 
ing the ‘* balance of trade,” so that the nation against whom the 
balance of trade existed, to turn that trade in its favor the next 
yer, was compelled to labor cheaper and produce more che ply 
than the other nations, that it might undersel!l them inthe mur- 
kets of the world. That is the origin of the so-called autom tie 
or self-regulating system that was taught in the early history of 
| the world, and it is that doctrine that is being advocated b 18 
| gold monometallists in this country to-day. Itis readily se-n 

in examining this doctrine that no value wis given to the 
| precious metals by the ancients in consequence of coin or 


legal enactments, but the entire value resided in them as articles 
of commerce. 
In the struggle for the precious metals by the ancients, that 


nation receiving the greatest amount at the end of the trading 
season did so in consequence of debasing or enslaving its |: bor 
and destroying its civilization,and doubtless it is true that civili- 
zation was retarded for many centuries in consequence of this 


struggle for gold and silver. 

If the Constitution is correct, as expounded by the 
this country, that the power to regulate the value of . 
money is a political power existing in the Government, and the 
value of money is its value in use, or its exchangeable value, then 
the theory of the gold monometallists, that commerci#! 8 


courts of 


non a8 


must reside in the material of which money is made, is unsound; 
and theargument that there should be an increased ratio of silver 


and gold is likewise unsound. 

We are told, however, tnat if we reéstablish silver as money of 
final payment in this country at the old ratio of 16 to 1 we 
will be flooded with foreign silver, and gold will go out of the 
country, and we will be driven to a silver basis or to silver mon- 
ometallism. Oertainly no well-informed person can be in fear 
of such a consequence. This country produces more than 40 per 
cent of the total silver output of the world. 

It is well known that of the 1,200,000,000 of people upon the 
face of the earth at least 900,000,000 of them are exclusively sil- 
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ver-using people, and there is a struggle now going on to obtain | the transferring of the money and property of the many in 
silver enough annually for the use of these people. hands of the few. 7 
If we rehabilitate silver and give it its proper office in our vol- I believe the mind of man, when rightly and honestly ; 
ume of currency I have every reason to believe that at that mo- | to the solution of this question, will eventually be able to 
ment silver throughout the world will re#stablish itself as it | it upon a wise, humane, and scientific basis; and to thi 
stood at the time of demonetization. occurs to me, our energies should be honestly directed. 
The civilized nations of Europe whoare using silver asmoney,| Mr. President, I think the time has gone by when th: 
and must continue to use it, can not spare their stock of silver | perity of our country should be left to the mere luck and « 
for the purpose of dumping it upon us. I am told, and I believe | of gold and silver mining. I believe the cultivated and 
it to be true, that the total amountofsilver money in use amongst | tific mind of man, that has given to the world such w 
the civilized nations, independent of thisGovernment, is $1,100,- | progress in every department of life, will, when hon 
000,600, the most of which is used at a ratio of 154 of silver tol | patriotically applied to the task, be able to give to us 
of gold. is it possible that, with the pressure on European na- | based upon wise, humane, and scientific principles, w! 
tions for money material, which is daily growing stronger, | afford to every man, woman, and child beneath the fold 
the owners of this volume of silver money, will consent to pay | flag a full measure of justice 
the expense of its transportation to this country, and here add | began this discussion with reluctance and I close it 
one-half grain to its coinage, for the purpose of injuring the | luctance; for, scattered over the great plains of our co 
industries of our nation? its woodlands, ov its mountain sides, and in its valleys, 
Money goes where the least quantity of it will buy the most, | lions of our countrymen who are suffering ineffable | 
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now being used at a ratio of 154 to 1, will be brought here for 
recoinage at the ratio of 16 to 1, for the purpose of affecting our 
commerce. But, however this may be, certain it is that whoever 
brings his silver to this country for the purpose of coinage, 
under the law for the free and unlimited coinage of silver, will 
be compelled to purchase American products with his dollar or 
it will be valueless to him. 

[t is repeatedly asserted that law can not create or give value, 
but we have only to look at the effect of legislation in this coun- 
try for the past thirty years to learn that*through the exception 
clause placed upon the legal-tender notes, the creation of the 
national bank system, the contraction of the volume of money, 
the credit-strengthening act, the demonetization of silver, the 
resumption act, and other monetary legislation, millions of dol- 
lars of value have been created tc the holders of our securities, 
and millionaires, not by the dozens, but by the hundreds, have 
beon made; and all this in consequence of legislation that has 
transferred to the holders of these securities the money and 
property of the masses of our people. 

Among the many absurdities indulged in regarding this ques- 
tion of finance is the so-called parity between gold and silver. 

We are given to understand by some that at a certain ratio of 
gold to silver a natural parity can be found and established; but 
the advocates of this doctrine should remember that parity is 
the relation of equality beiween two or more things, created by 
law or by the common consent of those concerned in their use. 
Natural parity can only be found in things of equal production, 
service, demand, durability, and indestructibility, and it would 
be difficult now for anyone to name any tiwo thingsin the entire 
domain of nature between whicha natural parity exists. Parity, 
then, is and must be a creation of law. 

Mr. President, we have been told that the nation in whose fa- 
vor the ‘‘ balance of trade” exists at the close of the trading sea- 
son is to be considered the most fortunate nation, and that we 
must so order the affairs of this country as to annually obtain 
this balance of trade. A balance of tradeis only a national bless- 
ing when it represents some profit toour people. If itis bought 
by the sale of our products far below their cost, and at a sacrifice 
of our civilization, it is acurse rathor than ablessing. Of what 
benefit can it be to the people of this country if they should ob- 
tain the entire stock of European gold by a sacrifice of their 
property and labor, while Europe may be enjoying their prod- 
ucts as well as profits? If the balance of trade is to be pur- 
chased at a sacrifice, we have only to indulge in such luxury for 
a few years to completely pauperize our labor and destroy our 
national wealth. It would bo better for our people, better for our | directed to select certain officers from Oklahoma or wh« 
aggregate wealth, if the balance of trade should be annually | shall be allowed to use his discretion and select them w 
against us than to purchase it at too great a sacrifice. desires. That is all the contest there is about the mat 

' 


Their eyes are turned toward this city, and they are 
nestly looking and listening for the decree that is to go for 
this Chamber, enslaving them and their children for 
tions to come, or that is to strike from them the chains o 
cial bondage and set them free. 

If we act wisely and patriotically, and give tothe peop 
country a sufficient volume of sound and scientific mone 
able them to set all the energies of nature and man at \ 
ducing wealth. once more the sunlight of prosperity, | 
natural sun that dispels the mist and the dew, will kiss a 
clouds of doubt and fear, and we will witness an eraof pro 
more wonderful than the world has ever known. 


CHEROKEE OUTLET LANDS. 


Mr. BERRY. I move to take up for consideration th: 
joint resolution with regard to the Cherokee Outlet, wh 
reported by the Commiitee on Public Lands this morni! 

Mr. PLATT. I wish the Senator would not call t! 
resolution up this afternoon. There have been, as ij 
great many remonstrances sent by telegraph during 
from the Indian Territory; and the Senator from Wyomi 
CAREY], who is also on the Committee on Public Land 
brief made of these telegrams, showing who the gentle: 
who telegraph. I do not think that the joint resoluti 
to be called up inathin Senate. I have no desire to. 
consideration of it unreasonably. 

Mr. BERRY. If I can obtain unanimous consent for + 
sideration of the joint resolution to-morrow morning, at ‘ 
clusion of the morning business, I will consent to the 
but if it is to be passed at all, to be of any benetit, it 
passed speedily. 

The Secretary of the Interior and the Commission: 
General Land Office say that it is absolutely necessaa) 
joint resolution should be passed in order that they may | 
orderly settlement of the outlet; that large interests 
pending upon it; and that, unless the question can be 
acted upon, it will be of no value to them. 

I asked to have the resolution taken up this morning 
was objected to. If I can obtain unanimous consent of 
ate to have it considered to-morrow morning, at the c: 
of the morning business, it will answer the purpose. 

I do not wish to take advantage of the absence of th« 
from Wyoming. There is but one solitary question bet 
Senator from Wyoming and myself, and that is in regar 
amendment as to whether the Secretary of the Interior 


and it is idle to say that the stock of silver in Europe, which is | consequence of this unholy warfare waged upon their 1 


But, Mr. President, I had no intention at the outset of my re- | I do hope the Senate will give unanimous consent that t 
marks to discuss this question at any considerable length. resolution may be considered at the conclusion of the! 
I only intended to discuss some of its legal features which I | business to-morrow morning. IfI can get that consent, i 
have frequently heard denied by gold monometallists. I will | satisfactory, and I now ask it. 
leave to older, abler, and more experienced Senators the duty of | Mr. MCPHERSON. Does the Senator think the joint 
| 


discussing money as a science. In all the advancement made by | tion can be concluded in the morning hour? 
the race in the generations of time that have preceded us, less| Mr. BERRY. Yes, I think it can be concluded in the 
advancement has been made in the science of finance than in | ing hour. , 
any other department of human research. We have been en-| Mr. MCPHERSON. With the understanding that its 
abled by thé cultivated brain of man in the domain of the | interfere with the regular order before the Senate, I s! 
sciences to make wonderful progress. We have created the | object. 
electric light, the telephone, the telegraph, the railroad and all The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the r 
attendant blessings as well as evils, and, wherever man has ap- | of the Senator from Arkansas? , 
— himself, the result has been the production of something Mr. PEFFER. I have received a number of communic 
esigned in its use for the benefit of the race; and yet, in the | from people in Kansas living near the border, who are ver) 
science of money, we lag behind; and amongst our people are | ious that this matter shall be carefully considered before >” 
thove who te 1 us that we can not invent any means which will | acted upon. I have been so much engaged in the preparat 
prevent the recurrence of financial panics and depressions and | my speech, which was delivered to-day, that I have not had ' 
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even to consider this resolution. Iwill do the very best I can, 
I will say to the Senator from Arkansas, to be ready, in case the 
measure is taken up in the morning, to express my views upon 





it; but I am not willing now to say that I shall be willing to con- 
sent at that time to take the measure up until I can have an op- 
portunity to confer with friends who are directly interested in 
the matter to be considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is objectio » the 1 


quest of the Senator from Arkansas, 
Mr. BERRY. ThenI mov iat the Senate take up the joint 


resolution for consideratio: 


I hope the Senator from Kansas 
The Committee on Public Lands have oint 
under consideration. The colleague 


his ob} ction. 


resolut 





g of the Senator from K 
[Mr. MARTIN] is thoroughly informed in regard to it 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CAREY] and the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. PETTIGREW]. It has been thoroughly considered 
by the committee for several d Lys, and it can be considered by 
the Senate to-morrow morning as well as at any other time. 
AsI have before stated, it is necessary that the question b 
determined one way or the other, so that the Secretary of the 
Interior may proceed with the orders he wishes to make with 
reference to the opening of the Outlet. Why we can not con- 
sider it to-morrow as well as on any other day Iam unable to 
understand. I sincerely hope the Senator from Kansas will give 
his consent that the measure be taken up to-morrow morning. 
Mr. PEFFER. [Lama hard-working man, and I will do the 
very best I can to inform myself between this time and the time 
iggested by the Senator. ; 
Mr. BERRY. Then [ ask unanimous cons 


, as is the 


suc at 


nt for the consid- 


eration of the joint resolution to-morrow at the conclusion of 


the routine morning business. 

Mr. PEFFER. But I am not willing to give my consent 
that. 

Mr. BERRY. ThenI move that the joint resolution be taken 
up for consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Arkansas that the joint resolution was reported 
from the Committee on Public Linds this morning, and that it 
has beensent to the Public Printer, and has not yet been returned 
printed. 

ir. BERRY. Then, I give notice that to-morrow morning, 
after the conclusion of the routine business, I shall move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of the joint resolution 

I wish to state that if we can get the joint resolution passed 


to 


\ 
vir 


within a day or two, it will be effective, but if we fail to do that 
there will be no necessity for passing it. AsI before said, the Com- 


mittee on Public Lands have had it under consideration; the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming thoroughly and fully understands it; and | 
can not see why the Senator from Kansas should desire to delay 
the passage of the joint resolution, unless his object be to defeat 
legislation upon the subject and prevent the orderly opening of 
the Cherokee Outlet. 
EXECUTIVE 
Mr. VEST. I move that the Sen 
ation of executive business. 
he motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After ten minutes spentin 
executive session the doors were reopened and (at 5 o'clock and 
20 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Fri- 
day, August 25, 1893, at 12 o’clock m. 


SESSION. 


ite ] roceed to the consider- 


NOMINATIONS. 
nominations received by the Senate Aucust 
ASSISTANT ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 
Joshua E. Dodge, of Wisconsin, to be Assistant Attorney-Gen- 


eral, vice William A. Maury, resigned, to take effect September 
1, 1893. 


Eve cutive 


COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 


Thomas M. Crocker, of Michigan, to be collector of customs for 


the district of Huron, in the State of Michigan, to succeed Har- | 


rison Geer, removed. 

Theodore R. Lore, of New Jersey, to be collector of customs 
for the district of Bridgeton, in the State of New Jersey, to suc- 
ceed Alexander R. Fithian, resigned. 

Harry A. McNeally, of Maine, to be collector of customs for 
the district of Saco, in the State of Maine, to succeed Freeland 
H. Oaks, resigned. 

Theodore S. Wilkinson, of Louisiana, to be collector of cus- 


toms for the district of New Orleans, in the State of Louisiana, 


to sueceed Henry C. Warmoth, removed. 
REGISTERS OF LAND OFFICES. 
G. McD. Brumby, of Delhi, La., to ba register of the land 


e | 


‘ N eans, | ( 

move 
’ D. O'Toole. of Hamilt W . tob 

land ¢ t e, W M. | 

R ‘ i ~ 
P. Jo «) 
, e , Ne Or) | 
i) “ ‘ 
I ) *N 
Ve n,. Oo | ) | 4 
of \ ( ( \ 
r 1O 
I M 37 s 

Tho is B.G a’ to Db Os at be 
co of Sebas State of A. is, l! | ; 
iN a rem ed 

| Bri } DOs , p ‘ st | : 
ee ntvy « | S d Stat > Ce et t ) of 

arsh | , resigned 

Samuel Bassett, to be pos t } ] i ‘ ty 
of Hartfor iStat Connex u } : 
whose commission expired nl 1, 189 

lz | 4 4 

Julius De 11n » LO be postm it | uli f 
Litchfield and State of Conns cut, in t eofs 1 Pra 
vhose commission expired March 23, 1 

Benjamin I. Drew, to be postmaste t Colebrook 
county of Coos and State of New Hamps] l ‘ \ 
ter Kk. Churchill, resigned. 

Adrian No an, to be postmaster at Passaic 1 { co y of 

issaic and State of New Jersey, in place of Ben i. 

Grew, resi a. 

Japhia Van Dyke, to be posimaster at Long Branch, in the 
county of Monmouth and State of New Jersey, in the place of 
Lewis R. Wi LLMs, who 6 con i Sion ¢€ piread A i | | ) 

Hanson A. Littlefield, to be postmaster at West A 1 th 
county of Middlesex and St of Massachusett t if 
ment of Po ster for the suid office having, |} ne 
vested in the President on and after April 1, 1893 

John J. Love, to be postmaster at Webster, in t ( of 
Worcester and State of Massachusetts, in the place o ’ 
Bracke l, re signed. 

Patrick W. Reardon, to be postm rat Winchest in the 
‘county of Middlesex and State of Massachusetts, place of 
William F. Fitch, whose commission expired March 21, 1893 

CONFIRMATIONS. 
= ‘ , ; : : 
IL “wileve nominahons confirm Ll by lie Send A 
ASS TANT SOLICITOR OF THE TREA } 
Norborne T. } Robinson. of Louisik 1. to b \ n olic 
( Oo iL! sury. 
PT SAT UT E ¢ { LH 

Jetfersor .. Huff, of Utah Territory, t De ud ro in 
the ec ny { l in the Lerritory ol Lt 
ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND INISTER PI NIPO NTIARY 

George William Caruth, of Little Rock, Ark., to be 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the Unit states 
to Portugal. 

SECRETARIES OF LEGATION 

Geor B. Anderson, of the District of ¢ mt LO be 
tir oO ie levnatio of the 1 ted States at Kilo de é eo - 
Zi 

| Stephen Bonsal, of Baltimore, M to be sec ) l - 
' . = ~ * 
| tion of the United States to China. 

MEMBI OF BOARD OF R PRAT N AND ELI TION IN UTAH 
Henry C. Lett, of Salt L City, Ut to be a member of t! 
ard of registration and ¢ in the Territo { 

GOVERNOR OF OKLAHOMA 

William C. Renfrow, of Norman, Okla., to be gov or of the 

Terr tory of Oklahoma. 


i 
; 
| 
| 
| 
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GOVERN‘ OF ALASKA 
James Sheakley, of Wrangel, Alaska, to be 101 \laska, 
SURVEYOR-GENERAL OF T \H 
George W. Snow, of S t Lake ( ty, U ih. to b surv ) en- 
eral of Utah. 
ECRETARY OF ARIZONA, 


Benson, Ariz., to besecretary of Arizona. 
rARY UTAH. 


Charles C. Richards, of Ogden, Uta! 


Charles M. Bruce, of 


pw 


Sh RI 


OF 


to be sec 


{ ry of Utah. 





CONGRESSIONAL 


ASSISTANT ATTORNEYS-GENERAL. 
Charles B. Howry, of Mississippi, to be assistant attorney-gen- 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, August 24, 1893, 

The House met at 10 o'clock a. m. 
Rev. SAMUEL W. HADDAW.‘Y. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, 


DISTINCTIVE BANK-NOTE PAPER. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the 
retary of the Treasury, transmitting a communication from t 
Comptroller of the Currency relating to a deficiency in the 
amount of distinctive paper provided for national-bank currency 
during the current fiscal year; which was referred to the C 
mittee on Appropriations. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its secre- 
taries, announced that the Vice-President had appointed, in 
compliance with the provisions of the joint resolution entitled 
‘*A joint resolution providing for the appropriate commemora- 
tion of the one hundredth anniversary of the laying of the corner 
stone of the Capitol of the United States, September 18, 14\)3,” 
approved August 17, 1893, Mr. VOORHEES, Mr. SHERMAN, Mr 
RANSOM, Mr. CHANDLER, Mr. WHITE of California, Mr. SQuIRE, 
and Mr. MARTIN as the members of the committee on the part 
of the Senate to take order in the matter of arranging for the 
ceremonies at the Capitol in commemoration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the laying of the corner stone of the 
Capitol. 

DIGEST OF WAR CLAIMS DECISIONS. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to submit at this time a resolution to authorize some pr 
ing to be done, on which it is important that action should b 
taken at once. It will occupy but a very few moments. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution willbe read, after which the 
Chair will ask for objections. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That there be printed and bound a digest of the laws and d 
sions of thecourts relating toclaims growing out of the late war for th: 
pression of the rebellion, for the use of the Committee on War Claims 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consi: 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. BYNUM. I would like some information as to the « 
of this printing. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. With permission of the House, \ 
Speaker, I will state that during the last session of the last ‘ 
gress a number of gentlemen on the Committee on Appro) 
ations, and others, uesired that the resident clerk of the | 
mittee on War Clairas should prepare a digest of all 
decisions of the courts relating to war claims, for the inf 
tion and use of the E‘ouse. This has been done, durin 
interval since the adjournment of the last Congress, by the clerk 
of the committee, who informs me that the cost of printing 
not exceed $100, or about that. It will bea useful and « ver 
essential document in the consideration of these claims. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Is that the entire cost? 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Iso understand. : 

Mr. GROSVENOR. How many copies are proposed to be 
printed under the resolution? 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. I understand that that is fixed by th: 
rules of the House unless otherwise provided. 

Mr.GROSVENOR. What will be the number provided unc 
the rules of the House? 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. I will state to the gentleman— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would suggest to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania that this provides only for the printing for 
the use of the committee. 

Mr.GROSVENOR. That was my understanding. Now, 1m 
in favor of the printing and think it ought to be done, but that 
at the same time there should be a suflicient number of copies 
printed to enable eich member of the House to secure at least 
cae OORT because of the importance of the subject with which 1+ 
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Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. 
resolution should be sent to the Committee on Printing. The 
is pressing, and I ask that it take that course. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. If this digest is to be of any use atall 
it must be furnished promptly, and in order to secure its print- 
ing the order should be made before the Printing Office is filled 
up with bills and other matters, which will necessarily delay this 


work. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. But the Committee on Print- 
ing, under its privileges, can report atany time, either Tuesday 
next or soon after. I shall have to object for the present, and 
request that the resolution take that course. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made to its present considera- 
tion, and the resolution will be sent to the Committee on Print- 
ing in the absence of objection. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. 
order. 


now demand the regular 


SILVER. 


The SPEAKER. The regular order is to proceed under what 
is known as the five-minute rule to the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act approved July 14, 1890, ‘‘An 
actdirecting the purchase of silver bullion, and the issue of Treas- 
ury notes thereon, and for other purposes.” 


(Mr. WAUGH adressed the House. He withholds his remarks 
forrevision. See Appendix.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, among the 
representatives on this floor, and among the people of this 
country, there are two kinds of monometallists. Onone extreme 
we have the very few who really believe that gold alone is worthy 
of use and confidence as a money metal. On the other extreme, 
we have the free silverites, some of them avowed monomet- 
allists, and all of them supporting a doctrine which, if enacted 
into law, would as surely as night follows day drive gold out of 
circulation as money and bring about silver monometallism. 

Neither of these policies can command the approval of my 
judgment. I believe that for the transaction of the business of 
this country we not only need to use all our silver and all our 
gold and all our paper, and in addition thereto such expansion 
of each as shall keep pace with the growth of population and 
business, but more than anything else we need such an expres- 
sion and execution of the legislative power of the nation as shall 
guarantee not only the stability but also the parity of all our 
nine differing kinds of money at all times and in all places, ut- 
terly regardless of the ever-fluctuating values of the materials 
out of which the money is made. 

I do not know what Pickwickian meaning the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BLAND] may attach to such expressions as “‘struck- 
down silver,” ‘‘ demonetized silver,” ‘‘ destroyed one-half of the 
money metal of the country,” etc., but [ do know that such ex- 
pressions, constantly reiterated in speech and in print, have 
created the very erroneous impression in the public mind that 
the silver legislation of the last twenty years has had a tendency 
to diminish the use of silver money in this country. 

The first so-called and falsely called ‘‘ demonetization of silver 
act” was passed in 1853. It applied only to the subsidiary coins— 
half-dollars, quarters, dimes, and half-dimes. 

On account of a slight undervaluation of silver between 1834 


and 1853—2 or 3 per cent—it was almost impossible with free | 


coinage to get enough of these coins into circulation to do the 
business of the country. Up to that time the subsidiary coins 
contained as much metal proportionally as the dollar piece. 

t was profitable to export them or to melt them at home and 
use the bullion in the arts. 

lo meet this difficulty three radical changes as to these coins 
were enacted in the act of 1853: 

First. The amount of silver put into a dollar’s worth of these 
small coins was reduced from 412+ to 384 grains. 
_Second. Free coinage on private account was stopped, and un- 
limited coinage on Government account was substituted therefor. 

Third. The legal-tender character of these coins was limited 
to amounts of $5. (In 1878 the limit was raised to $10.) The in- 
‘ention and purpose of Congress in making these changes was 
to preserve and increase that kind of silver money. The effect 
was magical, The result fully justified the hopes and expecta- 
“ons of Congress. The law has worked so satisfactorily that 
from that day to this no man in Congress, or out of Congress, has 
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Mr. Speaker, I think that | standing ready to redeem it in any other kind of money, at t] 
tee | option of the holder. 
House is not prepared to pass on it at this time—other business | 








ever seriously proposed to go back to the old method of free- | 


colnage as applied to these coins. 

. Vhere free coinage was afailure, unlimited coinage has proven 

* Success. For forty years the Government has not only fur- 

nished the people an abundance of small change by always stand- 

ne ready to manufacture it in unlimited quantities for any per- 

Son who wanted it and was willing to give an equivalent for it, 
ut has also maintained its parity with our best money by always 


793 


The free coinage of silver dollars continued for twenty years 
longer, and came toan endin 1873. Then for five years we ed 
the trade dollar of 420 grains on Government account onl nd 
in limited quantities. 

In 1878 we restored the legal-tender character of the silver 


dollar to any amount and resumed its coinage, but 
ment account and in an amount limited to$z,0 
month, instead of the former practice of free ec 
account. 

In one respect the abandonment of had the s 
effect upon the silver dollars as it had formerly produced on the 
subsidiary coin, namely, to enormously increase the use of silver 
as money. There were only 8,045,838 silver dollars coined at 
our mints during all ths eighty-one years that free coinage was 
the law of the land, ana the bulk of these eight millions went, 
notintocirculation, butstraightinto the melting pots of the silver- 
smiths. 

Since that time, since silver was ‘‘ demonetized,” ‘‘ destroyed,” 
and ‘‘ struck down,” as these men tell us, we have poured into the 
circulation of the country 427,390,637 of silver dollars, and about 
$150,000,000 worth of silver bullion, nota dollar of which has been 
melted, except by accident, and every dollar of which, either bod- 
ily or. by its paper representative, has actually entered into the 
channelsof trade. The ‘*dollarof the daddies,” for the return to 
which we are nowso lustily called upon, never entered as a prac- 
tical factor into our coinage or our commerce. 

There were only a very few of them in circulation at any time. 
I would like very much to know how muny membersof this House 
ever saw a silver dollar of a date earlierthan1873. Many of you 
have been in business for fifty years, and several of you were mem- 
bers of Congress more than ten years before the free coinage of 
those dollars ceased, and yet I very much doubt if there are 
three men in this House who can stand up here and state from 
memory whether the eagle on that dollar was represented with 
wings pointing up or down, or whether theimage of Liberty was 
represented by a head or by a full figure. If there isa man here 
who can do that simple thing I shall be very happy to yield him 
time to do so from the few moments allotted to me in this de- 
bate. [After a pause.] There are 356 members of this House, 
and nota manof you hasaclear and distinct recollection of what 
a free-coinage silver dollar looked like. 

I venture the assertion that there is not a publicschool in the 
land where half the scholars could not without previous notice 
go right to the blackboard and draw from memory a fairly good 
representation of the buzzard eagle on the Bland silver dollar 
with which the people have become so familiar since we ‘“ de- 
stroyed,” ‘‘demonetized,” and ‘‘struck down” silver. You may 
by some mental reservation attach in your own minds incompre- 
hensible meanings to these words, but you shall not forever de- 
ceive the people by coining and sounding phrases. 

I inquired of the Acting Director of the Mint the other day if 
he could give me an estimate as to how many of the eight mil- 
lion silver dollars coined prior to 1873 were incirculation at that 
date. Hecould not. There were no official figures; probably 
less than half a million. 

When the people once understand that the effect of the silver 


on Govern 
10,000 worth per 
ge on private 


ree colnige ime 


legislation since 1873 has been to increase the amountof silver 
money in circulation among them a thousandfold, then you can 


talk at them till the end of time aboutthe ‘‘crime of 1873,” *‘ de- 
stroying half the money of the people,” “contracting the cur- 


rency,” ‘‘doubling the purchasing power of money,” and ** de- 
monetizing silver,” or even yell ‘‘ gold bug,” ‘‘ Wall street,” and 
‘*pnlutocrats,” and thoughtful men will never wink aneye. Not 
only have we by this legislation increased the amount of silver 


money a thousandfold, but we have throughout all the muta- 


tions and fluctuations of these eventful years kept that money 
steadiiy at par with gold and all our other money, while silver 
bullion has fallen in value over 40 percent. 

We were often threatened in the last Congress, as we have 
been twics in this Congress, by the gentlem:n from Missouri 
| [Mr. BLAND], the chairman of the Committee on Coinage, that 

if we voted against his judgment of what was for the public wel- 

fare we would be overtaken by the vengexnce of the people at 
home, and not one would ever be honored with a return. Itis 
not necessary to withhold approval from such methods as ideals 


of statesmanship or to draw inferences of unsoundness in a cause 
that needs to be bolstered up by such substitutes for argument; 
but the survivors might be pardoned now for culling attention 
to the fact that that prophecy has proven untrue in at !east 


eighty-seven individual instances. I observe many familiar 
names and faces of men in the Fifty-third Congress who stood 


up and were counted against the Missouri idea on the famous 
tie vote of March 24, 1892. The only Democrats returned from 
the great agricultural States of Iowa and Minnesota [ Messrs. 
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Hayes and HALL] voted with us. 
cause of free coinage of silver did not save either the two Re- 
publicans from Colorado and Nevada or the Democrat from Mon- 
tan . 

The 
for: 
Wa 
musier 7 8 for Mr. 
The Republican party, 
were « 
gained forty 

In my own 
one- tenth of the entire 
in vali 
the 
36,150. 

‘These results call not for more terrifying threats, but for more 
convincing arguments from the gentleman from Missouri. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from North Da- 
kota has expired. 

On motion of Mr. PICK 
Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota was extended. 

Mr, JOHNSON of North Dakota. These sturdy, level-headed 
wheat-raisers want every cent of good money they can possibly 
get. But they draw the line at good money. They are not 
tempted by the offer to revolutionize our financial system in such 
a@ way as to give them 58-cent dollars, even if they are offered a 
few more o! them. They know that in every country in the 
world where there is free coinage of silver there is no gold 
money in circulation, and the silver money is worth exactly the 
same per pound as the bullion, and fluctuates with it. They do 
not want any such money, and do not believe in any kind of 
monometallism, least of all silver monomeiallism. There is not 
a country in Europe to-day whose mints are open to the free 
coinage of silver. 


Germany demonetized silver in 1871-1873, contains people 

France stopped silver coinage in 1874 and has filled up with gold, 
yn yple 

Italy stopped silver coinage in 1874 and has filled up with gold, 
peopie.. 

Belgium adopted gold standard ten years ago, people.. 

Switzerland and Greece adopted gold standard ten years ago, 
people... 

Scandinavia demonetized silver in 1872, people. -...........- 

Holland demonetized silver in 1875, people... 

Austria-Hungary demonetized silver in 1879, filling up ‘with gold, 
people .. 

Roumania adopted gold standard in 1890, people 

sia stopped silver coinage in 1876 and is filing up with gold, 


only party that made the campaign on a froe-coinage plat- 
nd voted solidly for it in Congress, cast 9 votes for 


vot 


nine-tenths of whose Representatives 


additional seats in the Fifty-third. 

great agricultural district, a district that produces 
wheat crop of the United States, equal 
candidate got only 7,434 votes out of a total of 


ree-coinage 


LER and Mr. TRACEY, the time of 


30,000 000 
6,000,000 


10,000,000 
4,000,000 


38,000,009 
5,000,000 


100,000,000 


1 
Brit ish India stopped silver ec oinage in 1893, people. ....-....- 280,000,000 


Great Britain demonetized silver in 1816 and all its colonies have 

followed the example, people 50,000,000 

Total, 606,000,000 of people, besides those in the United States. 
The late action by British India leaves the United States and 
Mexico as the only countries in the world which continue to 
purchase silver and coin it into legal-tender money, and Mex- 
ican silver coinage really cuts no figure, because those coins are 
largely melted down by persons who use them at their bullion 
ralue. 

I use the term ‘‘demonetized ” bere to designate a method of 
coining, circulating, and sustaining silver as money, other than 
by free coinage on private account. 

A clanee at the following table, taken from the evidence given 
by the Director of the Mint before the Coinage Committee of 
the lust Congress, shows conclusively that free coinage means 
monometallism, and that coinage of silver on Government ac- 
count only, limited or unlimited, means bimetallism. in Europe 
and the United Stases we find enormous amounts of silver and 
also gold money, while in India and China there is no gold in 
circulation, and in Mexico not enough to be worth taking into 
account. 


Tabi 


exhibit 


ng @pproximately the stock of gold and silver in the principal 
countries of the world. 


[Furnished the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures by E. O. 
Leec hy Director of the Mint.) 


Stock of silver. 
° 


Countries. Stock of gola.| ————— 


Limited 


tender. 


Full legal | 


Tniied States 
United Kingdom 
France .... 
Germany .. 
Belgium... 
italy ..... 
Switzerland.. 


——$__—. »— 
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Austria-Hungary 
étherlands .......... 
candinavian Union.! 


Ss 
55 
38 
SaZ 


Fidelity and ability in the | 


Mr. | 
\-on for Speaker of the Fifty-second Congress, but could only | 
SIMPSON for Speaker of the Fifty-third. | 


ypposed to free coinage in the Fifty-second Congress, has | 


e tothe entire annual silver product of the United States. | 
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Table exhibiting approximate ly the stock of g ld and silver, ¢ te.—Contiy 


Stock of silver. 
Countries Pull 
te 


Limited 


legal | 
tender 


ler | 


Russia #190, 000, 009 | 
Turkey 50, GOO, 
Australia 100, 00, 000 
Egypt 100, 000, 000 
Mexico 5, 000, 000 
Central America... 
Sou bh America 
Japan 

Indi 

China 

The Straits - 
Canada 

Cuba, Haiti, ete 


000 | 
000 


$38, 000, 000 
45, COO, O00 
7, OOO, 000 
15, 000, 000 


$22, 000 


(00 
OO 
Oud 
OU 
GLO 
ow 
ov0 


50, G00, 
500 
25, 00 
50, ODi 
900, 000 
700, 000 
100, O80, 
me Bute 
000 


5, 000 


45, 000, 
90, OVO, 


000 
VOU 





5, 000, 000 
80 


"16, 000, a) 
20, GLO, 000 


544, 166, G00 


A, B08, 


3, 395, 412, 000 


vvO 


Total .... 


* Includes $82,212,000 in gold bars. + Includes $53,969,009 in 


The advocates of free coinage state that wheat and si 
both cheaper now than in 1873, which is true: that i 
silver has caused the fall of wheat, which has not been 
and may be true or false; and that the fall has been sim 
like the mercury in two thermometers placed side by si: 
is false.” I have raised wheat on my farm in North Dal 
the past nine years, and always marketed it at th: 
Petersburg, to the same buyer, John H. Terrett, di 
| the thrashing machine, in the fall. In 1884 I got 
bushel for my No. 1 hard wheat. Some of my neighb 
held their wheat until winter had to sell for 42 cents. 
was then worth about $1 an ounce. In 1888 I sold n 
northern for $1 a bushel. My neighbors who had N 
got $1.10. Silver went down about 18 per cent, while w 
up over 100 per cent in those four years. 

Silver is now worth 72 cents and wheat on my place | 
but can be contracted for October delivery (our usual t 
time) for 50 cents, only 2 cents less than in October, 
1873 we exported no wheat from North Dakota. Now 
from forty to sixty million bushels annually. May not 
of supply and demand have something to do with pr 
1884 I paid $250 for a Planobinder. ‘This year I bough 
eye, a better machine, for $150 (both sales on time p 
In 1884 I paid 22 cents a pound for my twine: this year 
it for 11¢ cents. In 1884 I paid my harvest hands $2 a 
I pay $1.50, and at Casselton and Valley City, N. Dak 
my home papers that going harvest wages are from $1 

The cheapening and improvement of machinery «1 
of 50 per cent in wages and in the price of binding-' 
ample causes to account for the result, if indeed the s 
cline of from 2 to 7 cents a bushel in nine years culls f 
planation at all. 

The tables published by the free silverites to prove t! 
has gone steadily down in sympathy with silver mus 
factured to fitatheory. The report of the statistic 

Agricultural Department for 1892, page 59, gives tho ! 
as the average farm price of wheat in Nor th Dakota 
to 1891: 1884, | $0.46; 1885, $0. 63; oy $0.52; 1887, $0.52; 1 
1889, $0.60; 1890, $0.70; 1891, 

Wheat was, as every emer} in North Dakota kn 
in 1888, 1890, and 189] than in 1884, 1885, 1886, and | 
price of silver, as reported by the Director of the Mii 
same years is as follows: 1854, $1.11; 1885, $1.06: 

1887, $0.97; 1888, $0.93; 1889, $0.93; 1890, $1.04; 1891, 30 

The prices of the two commodities show little 
much less the relation of cause and effect. 

The existing debts in North Dakota were all contr. 
1873 for dollars as good as gold. I know of no man tl 
wishes to pay back a poorer dollar than he received, and 
of wheat will go just as far now in paying debts as it 
1884. Nearly all the mortgages made in North Dakot» 
years are made payable “in gold coin,” while os 85,00 
due the depositors from the banks of this country : 

‘in current funds.” 

The liabilities of the life-insurance companie $, a.n0.)! 
$8,000,000,000, and all similar obligations of the great, r 
ors due to the ‘**poor” creditors are all payable in curre! 
Iam not yet ready to cast my vote in favor of a leg)! 
bery that will enable the banks and insurance com 
swindle the poor people who have trusted them out of 
000,000 by coining for them, free of charge, 58 cents’ \ 
silver bullion into a legal-tender dollar to take the pla 
100-cent gold dollar, or its equivalent, which they ha Lan I 
as deposits and premiums. 

The purchasing clause of the Sherman law is design: 
the Republicans as a ‘temporary expedient,” and by the 
crats as a “‘cowardly makeshift.” Ith has disappointed dthe! 
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of its friends, and fulfilled the evil prophecies of its enemies. | 
Nobody thinks that we could go on forever buying 154 tons of 


We 


1 


er every month and piling it up in the Treasury vaults. 
ereachedand passed thedanger point. Itis time tocall ah 


That part of the Sherman liw which authorizes the coining of 


pil’ 


b 


the silver bullion in the Tressury it is not proposed to repeal in 
the pending bill. Let us sustain every doilar of our silver 


money at par, and coin every pound ofour bullion. It will take 
the mints several years to do that. In the meantime there 











which authorizes any holder of Government bonds to deposit 
the same in the Treasury and receive Treasury notes in ex- 
change, with right to return the same and recover the bonds at 
will. Such a law, coupled with a law for unlimited coinage of 
silver dollars on Government account, like the law that has 
worked so admirably for the last forty years in relation to dimes, 
quarters, and halves, would give us not only asound and stable 
money system, but a flexible currency capable of almost instan- 
taneousand indefinite expansion or contraction, according to the 
needs of commerce as registered in the pulsating arteries of 
trade. 

it is unreasonable to expect to sustain all our paper and silver 
on « gold reserve of onlya hundred millions, when that reserve is 
subject to encroachments, as has actually taken place this sum- 
mer. Iam in favor of authorizing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury tosell bonds at his discretion whenever necessary to redeem 
any of our outstanding obligations and to keep our gold, silver, 
and paper currency at pir. Nothing that we can do will go 
farther to restore confideice. We are the richest nation in the 
world and can afford the best and safest currency. Let us serve 


notice on all the world that we mean to have our full share of 
the gold. That would bring England to time, and open the way 
for internation: bimetallism anda free cvinage that would be safe. 


It should be borne in mind, also, that our present unhappy lot 
is not due to a scarcity of money, but toa stoppage of its circula- 


tion: not to any lack of confidence in the quality of the money 
itself, but to a fear of losing it, whether invested in business or 


deposited in banks. Toremove the latter fear and give the same 


ld be no harm and a vast expansionof the currency in allow- | 


wo 
ing national banks to issue bills up to the par value of their bonds. | 
| also have great hopes of the pending so-called Johnson bill, | 
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THE FABLE ABOUT ERNEST SEYD 


Ernest Seyd was one of tl 





re ablest champions of silver an 


bimetallism produced in Europe during this cent 2° 3 he 
laid down his life on the altar of silver and for t) ‘ 

ver by rising from a sick bed, when he was unfit te be nd 
going to attend the Paris Monetary Conference of 1881, e 
he died in harness, fighting ik the i e of silver. 

When he had been many yeurs in his grave a lot of uns 

pulows men in this country, ignorant of his works and heed 

of his honor, invented and circulate cunningly devis fab 
to the effect that Ernest S« ya id « to 3 ¢ » ISI 
with $500,000 in English gold, and by bribing the Am an 
| Congress had caused silver to be secretly dei l 


In support of this story they published what pretended to bo 
an extract from the Banker's Magazine of August, | to the 
effect that Ernest Seyd had been successful in his mission to d 
monetize silver in America by bribing Congress with $500,0.0 


This story, supported with such prima facie evidence, was used 
with great effect throughout the West in the campaign of 1892. 

The Populist leaders were perfectly safe in assuming that no 
farmer in North Dakota could reach up on the top shelf of his 
library and take down the back numbers of the Bankers Ma 
zine of twenty years ago and for himself verily the truth or « 
pose the falsity of their brazen fabrication until after the 1 ; 
were counted and they had made off with the spoils flies 
cured as the fruits of falsehood and fraud. 

The back numbers of the Bankers’ Magazine for 1873 were not 
accessible to me at the time in the West, so I cut out tl ! 


tended extract as it appeared in the official organ of the Popu 


list party in North Dakota and sentit to Mr. Spofford, the Li- 
brarian of Congress, and requested him to make the examina- 
tion forme. His reply was that nothing of the kind was to be 
found either in the Banker’s Magazine of New York or of Lon- 


don for August, 1873. 


[ did the best I could to stem the tide and meet falsehood with 
| truth, by reading Mr. Spofford’s letter to my audien but | 
| am sure that the fake cost us hundreds of votes. How long can 

a political party stand built upon such sand? 
In order to show that the dropping of the silver dollar fro 
the coinage act of 1873 was neither secret nor accidental, but d 


absolute confidence in a certificate of deposit as in a national | 


bank note, I am in favor of Government guaranty of certificates 
of deposit, the same as of bills with a national bank tax on de- 
posits sufficient to pay all depositors in failed banks promptly. 
Probably a tax of one-fourth of one per cent per annum on de- 
posits would be ample. 


To remove the fear that money invested in industrial enter- | 


e will be lost requires time and patience to remove the cause 
that threatens our industrial life. An economic system, under 
which we have increased our national wealth from sixteen bil- 
lions in 1860 to sixty-three billions in 1890, has been declared by 
the party now for the first time in thirty-three years in full con- 
trol of the Government to be a ‘‘ robbery,” a ‘‘ fraud,” ** uncon- 
stitutional,” and a ‘‘culminating atrocity,” which they are sol- 
emnly pledged to repeal. 
but for another year it will remain a standing menace, intimi- 
dating capital and paralyzing labor. 

Until there is a chance to reverse all this by the election of a 
Republican Congress in the fall of 1894 there is an inviting field 


pr 


in which to train the noble virtues of pious humility and phil- 
osophic fortitude while we endure temporary tribulation in the 


severe school of adversity. 
tind 


{ Applause. | 
sert « few extractsand tables. 

_It has often been said that free coinage would make the United 
States the dumping ground for the silver that foreign countries 
wish to get rid of. 

As an illustration of the extremes to which fanaticism will 
lead men in the support of a wicked cause, and to show how ut- 
terly unscrupulous these men have become in presuming upon 
the ignorance and child-like faith of those who have trusted to 
their leadership in the wilderness, I call attention to the method 
employed by the Populists to answer the ‘‘dumping-ground” 
argument north of latitude forty-six. 
in a manifesto, dated ‘‘Attorney-General’s Office, Bismarck, 
July 26, 1893,” and published in the columns of some of the lead- 
ing dailies, and as a supplement to scores of the weekly papers 
of the State, the Populist attorney-general of the State of North 
Dakota, a man by the name of Wm. H. Standish, deliberately 
states that it was the free-coinage law of this country prior to 1873, 
the practice of the mints, and also the provisions of the Bland 
fre coinage bills pending in recent years, for the Government 
to take out one-tenth of the pure silver or gold bullion brought 
to the mints for coinage as Government toll and substitute there- 
for a like weight of cheap alloy. The least investigation of the 
law and the practice of the mints will show that there is nota 
Word of truth in the attorney-general’s statemient of law or fact. 





That pledge will never be redeemed; | 


‘xr the general leave to print I shall take the liberty to in- | 


liberate, and in order to show how and eloquently Mr. 
Ernest Seyd pleaded for the retention of the silver lar, [ will 
give an extraci from a letter written by him to Mr. Samuel 
Hooper, chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
in charge of the bill. 

The bill was before Congress for three years and printed for 
the information of Congress and the country thirteen times. 


earnestly 


ao 


Copiesof the bill were sent to hundreds of the leading fina 
and economic writers of this country and Europe, asking t 
to examine it and send in their criticisms and suggestion 
among them Ernest Seya. 
Mr. Seyd in reply wrote a long letter, covering nine columns 
| of fine print in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, making many im- 
portant suggestions. 
The writer of the letter discusses, as a master of the s ibject, 
various practical questions, among them the question of the 
| proper size of gold pieces, their value and denomination, ques- 
tions relating to mintage, the question of mint charge, theq - 
tion whether the coin should be milled or should be ‘rout l 
by a rim cast separately, all of which are very instruct 
But Mr. Seyd then goes on to siy that the fifteenth section o 
the bill is the part which after all is of the greatest impor 
He says it is a matter of gigantic importance; thatitis the ¢ t 
question of the century. He avows himself earnestly in favor 
of the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 14 to l—a little less 


than the rate then existing in the United States. 

He implores Mr. Hooper to reconsider the subject, and says 
the great fault of Mr. Hooper's biil is that it abolishes the coin- 
age of the silver dollar with the full legal-tender quality; and 
he says that America, being a producer of both metals, i : 
tion upon whom the world must depend to resist the enormous 
danger which menaces mankind by the threat of adopting a sir 
gle gold standard. He says that,although m iny of the English 
writers are monometallists, several English and continental 
writers whom he names have recently, he thinks, come around 
to his own views. 

No advocate of the doctrine of bimetallism, if that doctrine 
means the coinage of both metals on an equality freely at the 
old rate, could express more earnestly, more power! 
persuasively the importance of that doctrine. 

I will here insert so much of the letter as relates to the drop- 
ping of the silver dollar out of our coinage: 

LA PRINCESS STREET BANK, London, February 17, 1872. 

DEAR Str: You were kind enough to forward te Mr. Alfred Latham acopy 
of your coinage bill for the United States, to be sent to me, and you ex 
pressed a wish to receive criticisms on its provisions. 

* = ™ *. a 


than 
Loe hi 


uile’ 


\ more 
Ally, more 


* * 


SEc. 15. I now come to the most important part of the bill—that of the val- 





796 


uation—which, according to section 15, omits the coinage of the silver dollar, 
and confirms the debased silver coinage of half dollarsand below. under the 
tender limit of %. Iam aware, of course, that through the amendment of 
1853 the same debased coinage was already established; but, although the 
actual coinage of the silver dollar had practically ceased, still that piece was 
not abolished bylaw. Asthis new bill presumably repeals all previous enact- 
ments, [suppose that the total abolition of the silver dollar is contemplated. 

In my book (Suggestions) I enter fully into the discussion of this matter 
and show the gigantic consequences to international as well as national trade 
through the demonetization of silver, to which the United States would thus 
lend a helping hand, and for a number of years this subject of the abolition 
of silver as tender coin has occupied the attention of European economists. 
It is the question of the age and takes precedence of every other matter in- 
volved in monetary science. 

Unfortunately the subject requires not only athoroughly practical knowl- 
edge of exchange matters, the principles of valuation, for which very few 
people have inclination, and so it happens that even the framers of mint bills 
do not grasp its importance, as I have found before. You yourself, in your 
letter to Mr. Latham, referring to my book, made the remark, “As to the 
theory of the double valuation, [do not understand it.” I infer from this 
that you have remained a stranger to the controversy; that you have not as 
yet formed an — as to the merits of it, and that you have framed your 
bill in favor of the absolute gold valuation according to that which has been 
of late the practice in the United States, if not the law. 

Permit m»to beg that you will first investigate the question of double vs. 
single valuation. Chapter3of my book, ‘‘ Suggestions, etc.,’’ opens the ques- 
tion; appendix, notes 5 (page 201), the consequences of the gold valuation, 
and 9 (page 212),the injustice of the goldvaiuation, Treat the matter in their 
international and national aspects, and they may furnish you sufficient ma- 
terials for reflection. 

Other writers, such as Mr. Wolowski, in France, and several other French, 
Dee, and German authorities, defend the double valuation on the same 
ground, 

The great portion of English economists defend the io valuation, but 
several of them have lately come over to my views; and one of them, the 
most important and a staunch defender of English institutions, to whom I 
shall presently allude, has agreed with me as to the advisability of modify- 
ing the English gold valuation, which is even less strict than that adopted by 
yoar bill for America. These pages donot afford room for the whole discus- 
sion of the subject, therefore I beg you will read the parts of the books quoted, 
50 as to form an opinion of it. 

Apart from the theory, why should America have given up her silver dol- 
lar’ The cause of its disappearance from circulation is due to the original 
error of there being too much silver in the piece (see page52 of Suggestions) ; 
that cause would have been removed if the dollar weighed 400 grains, that 
betes Sees proportion of 1 to 15} gold to silver, instead of 412} grains, as 

xy the old law. 

Why should it not be reintroduced at its true full weight of 400 grains and 
become again one of the active agents of commerce? he charge of weight 
as against the individual —— does not hold good when two half-dollars are 
of nearly equal weight and samevalue. Railwaysand steam transport large 
masses With great facility when compared with previous times. 

Do you fear its undue exportation? If so exported, America will get its 
equivalent for it, and the rich silver mines of the country can give any fresh 
supply of it; therefore, the more it is exported the better it is for America. 

I think that the United States, with both her gold and silver mines, is in 
the eminently favorable position of upholding the full use of both gold and 
silver, and that the double valuation (as it existed before) would be of great 
benefit to the country; but you may, nevertheless, giving way to the one- 
sided arguments of English economists, incline to the gold valuation and 
express the fear “that if America adopts the silver dollar and lays itself 
open to the coining of these pieces for the public to whatever quantity of 
silver may be sent in for coinage from abroad, and if full legal-tender value 
is given to such pieces, it may be placed in danger of losing gold and obtain- 
ing too much silver currency.” 

That is the only fear to be apprehended, and certainly as long as England 
and other countries are in conflict as to the systems of valuation this may be 
the case. 

France, however, by her system of double valuation, accumulated more 
gold bullion than any nation has ever had; having within the last twenty 
years coined two and a half times as much as England, and if the universal 
valuation was the double one, t. ¢., both metals in equal use, these fluctuations 
would altogether cease. 

Against this danger of too much silver America can guard itself without 
the total abolition of the fuil valued silver dollar. It is but necessary so to 
modify the severity of the gold valuation as to admit of a reasonable use of 
silverdoliars. Supposing that a certain amount of silver dollars of full value 
(400 grains) were issued, coined for the owner at a charge of, say, 1 per cent 
mintage, and that the limit of tender for such pieces were fixed at, say, fifty 
to one hundred dollars, would this in any way interefere with the supremacy 
of the gold valuation? I contena that the gold valuation would remain su- 
preme with either of these restrictions, viz, either a certain limited issue 
and giving full tender weights to the coin, or with unrestricted issue Jimiting 
the tender value. 

Both restrictions combined will undoubtedly prevent any excess, and tf un- 
der them certain amounts were so issued and used the issue of more might 
be made dependent thereon; so that while for the present the gold valuations 
were maintained in full force the door would not be shut abruptly and for- 
ever on silver, and pending the future international settlement of a univer- 
sal system of valuation the pure double valuation might be found not only 
practicable, but necessary. I urge this upon you not only on cosmopolitan 
grounds, butalso in the interests of American silver mines; fur if America, so 
important a part of the world, rushes blindly and irrevocably into the gold 
valuation, and thus contributes to the general terrible error, the value of sil- 
ver must fall greatly (see appendix, note 8, the consequence of the gold val- 
— ) ond all the arrangements made even with the debased siiver coinage 

all to pieces, 

America, then, should hesitate to enter upon this course without a full 
previous investigation of the immensely important considerations apper- 
taining thereto. 

Che proper issue of silver dollars might be provided for in the bill by the 
introduction between sections 14 and 15 of some such— 

SECTION —. “bat of the silver coin the weight of the one-dollar piece 
shall be 400 grains, which coin shall be legal tender at its denominational 
value to any amount not exceeding one hundred (or fifty) dollars,” and this 
would have to be followed between sections 21 and 22 by— 

SECTION —. “'That the charge for converting standard silver into silver 
dollars whenever the mint is ready, according to section —, to coin such sil- 
ver dollars shall be | per cent." 

The object of these clauses will be apparent to you. The Secretary of the 
Treasury may commence, for instance, by authorizi the coining of one 
million of silver dollars. The holders of the silver bullion would gladly pay 
the 1 per cent charge rather than send the bars to Europe. What risk 
would the holders of these dollars run? Even supposing that the public pos- 
itively refused to take these coins, the holders could sell them as silver to 
Europe; but I believe that they would be welcomed, even without the law of 
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tender. And if you succeed by the force of legal tender in compelling peopla 
to take in payment coins debased by 4 to 5 per cent to the amount of &). whe 
should not you succeed in placing coins of full and honest value into health. 
circulation? 

So, if the first million succeeded, the Secretary then might authoriz: 
encouraging it even, while at any time, by ceasing his advertisem: 
Sa the mint against an excessive importation of silve 
abroad, 

You will also perceive that the reintroduction of the silver dollar 
necessity, seeing that the one-dollar gold piece is an unsuitable co 
that it can take place without disturbing clauses 14 and 15, the latter ) 
ing for the issue of debased half dollars, quarters, and dimes, as they are 

Indeed, I must wish also that the half dollar should be of full value 
the issue of those pieces should not be guided by the more or less 
human judgment of the Secretary of the Treasury, but by the pur: 
between supply and demand. I put the ‘‘supply”’ first as the acti 
mand-creating ’’ element in all matters of commercial intercourse 
the debased half dollar is already in use it may be best not to disturb 
whilst the whole silver dollar can be intré6duced again without any d 
ance in the other coinage. 

~ 


* a * * 


* 
Iam, dear sir, yours, very obediently, 


ERNEST SE’ 

To SAMUEL HOOPER, Esq., M. ©. 

P. S.—I have sent to you in parcels by book post, addressed ‘ 
Hooper, Esq., M C.,”’ Bullion and Foreign Exchanges,Suggestions on 
ican Coinage, Demonetization of Silver, several pamphlets, refere 
which is made in this letter. 

This letter not only proves that there was nothing secret 
omitting the silver dollar from the act of 1873, but how 
ously Mr. Seyd argued with the committee about it. 

From the action of Congress in 1834 in purposely undervaluing 
silver,and in 1853 overvaluing our subsidiary coins, we are driven 
to the conclusion that our fathers purposely adopted the gold 
standard in 1834. That we were upon that standard from 
time until the suspension of specie payments during the war there 
can be no controversy. The silver dollar, about which we have 
heard so much, was practically no part of our circulation \ip to 
1873. From the time we first opened the Mint to 1873 there was 
coined but 8,031,000 silver dollars, while there was coined $137,- 
000,000 of minor coins and $852,214,507 in gold. 

When the question of a change of ratio was under consi 
tion in the Senate Mr. Benton said: 

He did not think it necessary to descant and expatiate upon the me! 
advantages of a gold currency. These advantages had been too wel 
from the earliest ages of the world to be a subject of discussion in t 
teenth century; but, as it was the policy of the paper system to di 
that metal, andas that system in its forty years’ reign over the A! 
people had nearly destroyed a knowledge of that currency, he would 
enumerate its leading and prominent advantages. 

1. It had an int?insic value, which gave it currency all over the w 
the full amount of that value, without regard to laws or circumstan 

2. Ithad a uniformity of value, which made it the safest standard 
of property which the wisdom of man had ever yet discovered. 

3. Its portability, which made it easy for the traveler to carry it ab 
him. 

4. Its indestructibility, which made it the safest money the peop! 
keep in the houses. 

5. Its inherent purity, which made it the hardest money to be « 
feited and the easiest to be detected, and, therefore, the safest m: 
the people to handle. 

6. Its siperiority over all other money, which gave to its posse 
choice and command of all other money. 

7 power over exchanges; gold being the currency which con 


At 


7. Ite 
most to the equalization of exchange, and keeping down the ra! 
change to the lowest and most uniform point. 

8. Its power over the paper money; gold being the natural enemy 
system, and, with fair play, able to hold it in check. 

9. It is a constitutional currency, and the people have a right to 
it for their currency as long as the present Constitution is permitte 


Not only was gold recognized as the standard from 1834 | 
but it was so recognized after the war and even after th 
1873, about which so much has been said. On the 11th o! 


| ruary, 1874, Senator STEWART of Nevada said: 


I want the standard gold, and no paper money not redeemable in 
paper money the value of which is not ascertained; no paper mo! 
will organize a gold board to speculate in it. 


On the 20th of the same month, on a resolution to instr 
Committee on Finance toreporta bill providing for the con 
bility of the Treasury notes into gold coin or bonds, he s: 

By this process we shall come toa specie basis, and when the labor! 
receives a dollar it will have the purchasing power of a dollar, and 
not be called upon to do what is impossible for him or the ag 
to do, figure upon the exchanges, figure upon the fluctuations, fig 
the gambling in New York, but he will know what his money is wort 
is the universal standard of the world. Everybody knows what a « 
gold is worth. 

On the Ist of April of the same year, Senator JONES, 
same State, said: 

Does this Congress mean now to leave entirely out of view and « 
forever a standard of value? Did any country ever accumulate 
achieve greatness, or attain a high civilization without such a 8! 
And what but gold can be that standard’ What other thing on ea 
sesses the requisite qualities? Gold is the articulation of commer 
the most potent agent of civilization. It is gold that has lifted the! 
from barbarism. So exact a measure is it of human effort that wh 
exclusively used as a’money it teaches the very habit of honesty. 1' 
deals in nor tolerates false pretenses. It can notlie. It keeps its pi 
to the rich and poor alike. ' 

These two Senators are still in the Senate from the Stite a 
Nevada. They both voted for the actof 1873. Then they w int 
gold monometallism. Now they waut silver monometa!! _ 
Then gold was the cheaper metal at 16 to 1. Now silver is the 
cheaper metal. 








1893. 





Then they wanted Congress to favor their gold mines. Now 
they want us to make laws for the benefit of their silver mines. 
Then they urged upon Congress the adoption of agold standard. 
Now they are tireless in talking about the crime of 1873, when 
silver was secretly demonetized. 

This STEWART of Nevada who voted for the act of 1873, and 
who so eloquently praised the gold standard in the United States 
Senate on the 11th of February, 1874, is the same Senator STEW- 
art who told the constitutional convention at Bismarck, N. Dak.., 
on the 5th of August, 1889, that ‘‘In 1873 a bill was smuggled 
through Congress demonetizing silver in this country.” (De- 
bates, page 403. ) 

Our country produced last year 58,000,000 ounces of silver, 
worth at present about $42,000,000. One million ounces of this 
was produced in small lots by several States. 
produced in seven States and Territories, as follows: 

Table showing the States and Territories, with thtir population, which produced 
the silver for the year 1892. 





Ounces of 




















| a 
Beate ¢ Nes wore aa | Popula- 
States and Territories. silver. ofa. 
— ai 
SEE, Ot dah ie Conn 00 otne c00c wens senesnouse 1, 062, 220 59, 620 
Colorado | 24,847,017 412, 198 
Idaho. 3, 164, 269 84, 385 | 
Montatr 17, 405, 093 132, 159 
ad dtmitis dasdoaiesedébhacksnsénuassedoonde 2, 244, 000 45, 761 
Sr ST AE tity etsatinkie cage eébu vbcncs busucecdsebes | 1, 075, 000 153, 593 
Ce) dabiadenhIR pds nen OSES t eee code cone cute canebuasene 7, 762, 257 207, 905 
GD di dita pind en accaiadaibeecanvecntoincurs 57, 059, 856 | 1, 095, 621 


| | 


Here we have the remarkable and unprecedented situation of 
1,000,000 of people, with a total annual production worth at mar- 
ket price $42,000,000, demanding free-coinage privileges which 

































































All the rest was | 
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unge the ratio 


Cost of recoining the standard silver dollars to ch 

1 to 20, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT THE SECRETARY 
D, ¢ Au vust 19 S93 
Sirk: Referring to our conversation relative to the probable cost 

to the change from the present coining ratio between gold and silver 

for the standard silver dollars, and 1 to 14.95 for subsidiary silver) to aratio 

of ito 20, you are respectfully informed that the number ofsilver dollars 

coined since 1878 aggregate 419,332,450 
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Withoutany allowance for abrasion d loss incident to melting the same, 
the coinage value of these dollars ata ratioof 1 to 200 would be $383, 222.1462, or 
$84,110,228 less than their present face value 

To recoin these dollars at a ratio of 1 to 20 would re the add n of 
81,376,700 ounces of new bullion, which, at the price paid for iver 
under the act of July 14, 1890 ($0.93}), would ) 

In addition to this I estimate that there would bea loss from abra and 
in the melting of these dollars of at least 83.000,000. Which amount, t her 
with the difference in the face value of the coins (884,110,.28*), would e to 
be reimbursed to the Treasury by an appropriation for at purpose 

From the fact that the silver dollars are distributed oughout un 
try it would be necessary, as they are redeemed at * several subtreisu 
ries, to transport them to the mints, and the expense of transportat 1 for 
$300,000,000, the amount outside of the stock on hand at the subtreasuries and 








mints at Philadelphia, San Francisco, and New Orleans, would averave at 
least 14 per cent, or $4,500,000 
I therefore estimate the cost of recoining the silver dollars already coined 
as follows: 
New bullion to be added io tiaranle ; Ia tas wwccceee O75, 883, 700 
Loss by abrasion and melting as ‘ a aces 3. 000. 000 
Cost of the coinage (labor, materials, etc.)_....... , mnie 6, 200, 000 
Copper for alloy..... sah -eehabsoceusuneedamenen iecnbes 68, 200 
Transportation of dollars to mints......................-. euhicte 4. 500, 000 
Ts a: ddinctetn dedn Sa nbddaenstbiiinimaaemnininn 89, 741, 900 
The stock of subsidiary silver coininthe country is estimated at $77,000,000, 
which at full weight would contain 55,699,875 ounces of fine silver This 


amount at a ratio of 1 to 20 would coin $55,843,802, 
present face value 
To recoin $77,000,000 of subsidiary silver into an equal am: 


or $21,156,197 less than the 


unt of fractional 














11 ans > at > present "ices ra . »j . .+ | coin at a ratio of It » 20 would require the addition of 18,797,625 tine ounces, 
wi lenable the _S the I re ent pl ic - to gt t for the ir product which, at 93} cents per fine ounce, the average price paid for silver under the 
40 per cent more an its pres¢ nt market value, while 64,000,000 | act of July 14, 1890, would cost $17,528,785 
of their countrymen must drink the dregs of misfortune and bear | ee be a loss of about 24 per cent by abrasion from the fa ilue, 

. “de ar ; > $ “daar ¢ \) s . im, | OF about $1,925,000 
the burdens of hard times in order that 1,000, 0 0 may be pros I would, therefore, estimate the cost of recoining the subsidiary silver in 
perous and grow rich. the country, at a ratio of 1 to 20, as follows : 
Statement showing the amounts of gold and silver coins and certificates, United 
States notes, and nationual-bank notes in circulation July 1, 1898. New bullion . es savsse on . 817 785 
nis $$ ——__—__—_-— San BEET meee - Loss by abrasion sia 7 silicic: thiadlnsint tiie li aliases 1 000 
| General | : Cost of coinage (labor, material, etc.) ‘ a 00.000 
stock, | In Treas- ee soos _ Copper for alloy.......-..-- na escececosennees sdnanadaxesenet », 636 
coine ry. —— abic Cost of transportation pcotisttecrssegun enna aa : 1,155 
Ganed or | Ury. July 1, 1898. July 1, 1992, | C8*' " omen - 
awe ‘ ; 9c ie if 

: | te ae t ; i iisccissegids mina vedéetiehin: sciniteteteh Gales ae eke 23. 124.421 
Gold cores ecces saapessnecoss 3, 623/8110, 109, 923) $403, 633, 700) $408, 767,740 
Standard silver dollars... . 362, 302, 707 57, 029, 743 56, 799, 484 — : ‘TON 
Subsidiary silver ............ 77,256,212] 11.855,944| 65,400,268} 62° 386/518 RECAPITULATION. 

Gold certificates ............ | 94, 041, 18% 1,071,170} 92,970,019! 141, 235, 339 staid ; ee: ia 
Silver certificates........... 330, 957,504) 4, 468,339] 326, 489, 165] 326, 880, 803 Estimated cost of recoining silver dollars .............-..-+-++++-. $89,741,000 
Treasury notes, act July 14, } Estimated cost of recoining subsidiary silver......................- 1,421 

1800 ......-------e-0-.----.-| 147,190,227] 6,528,533] 140,661,604) 98, 051, 657 ccamaiensinagal 
United States notes -........| 346, 681,016) 25, 805, 7 320, 875, 683} 811, 814, 840 i SURE ei eB ee ie 112,866,921 

urrency cé cates, ct | | | aa ate as “ , 

Jane ee .......}: Moe 000| 430,000! 11,935,000} 29, 830, 000 Very respectfully, 

National-bank notes......... 178, 713, 872) ea 174, 731, 139) 167, 306, 957 J.G. CARLISLE, S 

SOU scensantsennss mene. I2, 120, 281, 093} 526, 554, 682|1, 593, 726, 411/1, 603, 073, 338 Hon. DANIEL W. VOORHEES, 

caine BS | : | Ree al United States Senate. 

Monetary systems and approximate stocks of money in the aggregate and per capita in the principal countries of the world. 
i oe Lanne le; a ee ge ee oe = 
© 4 ~ | © “ 2 | 
ee | mee Stock of silver. | Per capita 
Countries. Monetary sys- | gold and | goldand | Popula- | Stock of |—— | Uncovered — _ 
tem. full legal-| limited- tion. gold. = ae paper ; 3 
tender sil- | tender sil- | , Full Limited Total Gold.| Si- | Pa-| To- 
ver, ver. | | tender tender. as ‘G.| ver. | per. | tal. 

— | ie wh | | eR ee ee — oo 
United States.......| Goldandsilver| 1 to 15.98} 1 to 14.95 | 67, 000, 000 |8604, 000, 000 |$538, 000,000 $77,000,000 $615,000, 000 |412, 000,000 99.01 89.18 86.15 #24. 34 
United Kingdom:...| Gold ...........!............| 1 to 14. 28 | 38,000,000 | 550, 000, 000 |. ss 100, 000, 000 | 100,000,000 | 50,000,000 (14.47 | 2.63 | 1.32 | 18.42 
France .... 0. --| Gold and silver} 1to154 | 1 to 14.38 | 39,000,000 | 800,000,000 | 650,000,000 50,000,000 | 700,000,000 | 81, 402,000 20.52 17.95 | 2.09 40.56 
Germany... en rd a | 1 to 13. 957) 49. 500. 000 600, 000,000 | 108,000,000 108,000,000 | 211,000,000 | 107,000,000 /12.12 | 4.26 | 2. 1 18. 54 
we Os coe apie Gold and silver| 1 to 14.38 6, 100, 006 65, 000, G00 48, 400, 000 5, 600, 000 55, 000, 000 54,000,000 10.66 | 9.02 | 8.85 25.53 
. y risetenetiiinciibal dns awl «cidecsiieueat 1 to 14.38 | 31,000,000 | 93, 605, 000 16,000,000 24, 200,000 50, 200,000 | 163, 471,000 | 3.01 1.62 | 5. 27 9.91 
Switzerland | 1 to 14.38 | 3,000,000} 15,000, 000 11, 400,000 3,600,000 | 15,000,000 14,000,000 | 5.00 | 5.001 4.07 14.67 
greece ee ceeeccccencs 1 to 14.38 | 2,200,000; 2,000,000 1, 800, 000 2, 200, 0CO 4, 000, 000 14, 000, 000 91 | 1.82 | 6.36 9. 09 
PUN. an ann 1 to 14.38 | 18,000,000 | 40, 000,000 | 120,000,000 38,000,000 | 158,000,000 | 100,000,000 | 2.92 | 8.78 | 5.56 16.56 
Portugal ......... i Bo a ae | 1 to 14.08 | 5,000,000 | 40,000,000 |____- 10, 000,000 | 10,000,000 | 45,000,000 | 8.00 | 2.00 | 9.00 
xustria-Hungary...|....do a: Fle lid 1 to 13. 69 | 40,000,000 | 40,000,000 | 90, 000, 000 _..| 90,000,000 | 260,000,000 | 1.00 | 2.25 | 6.50 
q ctherlands Suet aces | Gold and silver; 1 to 15} | 1 to15 4,500,000 | 25,000,000 | 61,800,000 | 3,200,000 | 65,000,000 | 40,000,000 | 5.55 14.42 | 8.89 
RewunavianU ion) SE ccdletbdandtcces+cecaenel 5 CO Lee 8, 600,000 | 32,000,000 |__. 10,000,000 | 10,000,000 | 27,000,000 | 3.72 1.16 | 3.1 
Teigtttt tase se eees | Silver..........| 1 to 15} | 1 to15 — [113,000,000 | 250,000,000 | 22,000,000 38,000,000 | 60,000, 000 | 500, 000, 000 (| eslag 

ae mane bee | Gold and silver 1 to 15.1 | 33,000,000 | 50,000,000 |_. 45,000,000 | 45,000,000 |___- 1.52 | 1.36 
Peele old | 1 to 14.28 | 4,000,000 | 100,000,000 _. 7, 000, 000 7000. 000 1.75 
Mecheg cist estes |sace | 1 to 15.68 | 7,000, 000 | 100, 000, 000 15" 000,000 | 15,0007 000 |.~ 1499 | 8 h4 
aaa esa) 1 to 16} | | 11,600,000 | 5,000,000 50, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 2, 000, 004 ‘3 4.31 17 
ae America 1 to 15 £600. O80 loco duc. ee 500, 000 , 000, 000 7| .67 y 
— America 1 to 154 | | 35,000,000 | 45,000,000 25, 000, 000 : 25, 000,000 | 600,000,000 1. 29 71 \17.14 | 19 
I i went eeeeenene soe Gold and silver} 1 to 16.18) | 40,000,000 | 90,000,000 | 50,000, 000 50,000,000 | 56,000,000 2.25 1.25} 1. 4¢ 4. 90 
Chine beens Canwewesanes Silver 1 to 15 225, 000, 000 |.......- 3 900, 000, 000 900, 000,000 | 28, 000, 000 53 11 3. 64 
Th Bn sina ennd odbncfawan ee. Be | 400, 000,000 |... .....___. 700, 000, 000 700, 000, 000 A 1.75 

Os ta a So eee RB ce ee 100, 000, 000 : 100, 000, 000 4 
Sete ates ba ---| Gold............|...-.---.--.| 1 to 14.95 | 4,500,000 | 16,000,000 |.....__. __.| 5,000,000} 5,000,000 | 40,000,000 3 1.11 | 8.89 | 13.56 

a, Haiti, ete.....|.._- Bas sence tabi AE A SN ists cece | 2 000,000 | 20,000, 000 1, 200, 000 800, 000 2,000,000 | 40, 000, 000 1.00 '20.00 31.00 
Nia Ne da cas ere 3,582,605,000 |3,489,100,000 1553, 600,000 |4,042,700,000 2,685,873,00 
— = | | 
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Statement of the production of gold and silver in the world since the discovery of America. 


rom 1493 to 1885 is from table of averages for certain periods compiled by Dr. Adolph Soetbeer. For the years 1886-1892 the production is th 
estimate of the Bureau of the Mint.] 





Gold. Silver. | Percentage of prod 


lAnnual average of period.| Total for the period. \Annuaiav erage of period. Total for the period.  By- w eigh t. By 1 

ve Do a ee a 

\F'ine ounces. Value. Fine ounces.| Value. \Fine ounces.| Coining Fine ounces. | on Gold. | Silver.) Gold 
' | = 


186, 470 $3, 855, 000 5, 221, 160 | $107,931, 000 1, 511, 050 $1, 954, 000 42, 309, 400 #54, 703, 000 1 
Si ennd we ee 230, 104 | 4, 759, 000 5, 524, 656 114, 205, 000 2, 899, 930 8, 749, 000 69, 598, 320 8), G86, OOO 
pe 273, 596 5, 656, 000 4,377,544 | 90,492,000 10,017, 940 12,952,000 | 160,287,040 | 207, 240, 000 
Oita ata tate 219, 906 4, 546, 000 4, 398, 120 90, 917, 000 9, 628, 925 12, 450, 000 | 2,578,500 | 248, 900,000 
237, 267 4, 905, 000 4, 746, 340 98, 025, 000 13, 467, 635 17,413,000 | 260,352,700 | 848, 254, 000 | 
1620 273, 918 5, 662, 000 5,478,360 | 113, 248, 13, 596, 285 17,579,000 | 271,924,700 | 351,579,000 | 
1640 266, 845 5, 516, 000 | 5, 836, 900 110, . 12, 654, 240 16,351,000 | 253, 084, 800 | 327,221,000 | 
Plompannen 281, 955 5, 828, 000 5,639,110 | 116,57 it, 776, 545 15, 226,000 | 235, 530, $00 304, 525, 000 | 
inti 297, 709 6, 154, 000 5,954,180 | 123, 084, 10, 884, 550 14, 008,000 | 216,601,000 | 280, 166,000 | 
11708 a le $46, 095 7, 154, 000 6, 921, 895 | 43, 088, 10, 992, 085 14,212,000 | 219,841,700 | 284, 240, G00 
RR 412, 163 , 5 8, 243, 260 0, 3, 11, 432, 540 14,781,000 | 228,650,800 | 295, 629, 000 
yy ae 313, 422 , O81, 12, 268, 440 53, B11, 13, 863, 080 17, 924,000 | 277,261,600 | 358, 480, 000 | 
STOO command . }, 866, 000 15, 824, 230 17, 140, 612 22, 162, 000 $42, 812,235 | 443, 232,000 
1780...... 365, 656 3, 761, | 13,313,315 275, 2 d , 985 27,133,000 | 419,711,820 | 542, 658, 000 
ere 571, M48 , 823, Of 11, 438,970 | 236, 464, 2 36,540,000 | 565, 235,580 | 730, 810, 000 
| See 571, 563 815, 5,715, 627 | 118, 152, 000 4 2 37, 168,000 | 287,469,225 | 371,677,000 
scninaines 367, 957 7, 608, 000 3, 679, 568 76, 063, 000 7 22) , 479, 000 173, 857, 555 224, 786, 000 
1680.....<<- 457, 9, 448, 000 ‘ 570, 444 94, 479, 000 19, 144, 000 148, 070, 040 191, 444, 000 
652, 291 | 13, 484, 000 6, 522, 913 24, 793, 000 191, 758,675 | 247, 930, 000 
1, 760, 502 36, 393, 000 17, 605, 018 2 32,440,000 | 250,903,422 | 324, 400, 000 
6,410,524 | 132,573, 000 32) 051, 621 662, 566, 000 36, 824,000 | 142,442,986 | 184, 169, 000 
6, 485, 262 | 134, 088, 000 32, 431,312 | 670, 415, 000 87, 618,000 | 145,477,142 | 188, 092, 000 
5, 949, 582 122’ 989, 000 29,747,913 | 614, 944, 000 é ; 45,772,000 | 177,009,862 | 228, 861, 000 
6, 270, O85 129, 614, 000 | or ass 430 648, 071, 000 55, 663, 000 215. , 257, 914 | 278,313, 000 
5, 591,014 115, 577,000 5, 06 577, 083, 000 81, 864,000 | 316, 585, 069 | 2, 000 
5, 643, 110 114, 586, 000 | 572, 931, 000 . 101, 851, 000 393, 878, 009 509, 256, 000 
4, 794, 755 99, 116, 000 3, 973, 77% 495, 582, 009 D 944 | 118,955,000 | 460,019,722 | 594,773,000 
5,127,750 | 106,000, 000 5, 127, 75 106, 000, 000 2 120, 600, 000 92, 276, 000 120, 600, 000 
5,093,984 | 105, 302, 000 105, 302, 000 96. % 124, 366, 000 96, 189, 000 | 124, 366, 000 
5, 316,412 | 109,900, 000 2} 109,900, 000 142, 107,000 | 109,911,000 | 142,107,000 
5,746,950 | 118,800, 000 118, 800, 000 162, 690,000 | 125, 830, 000 | 162, 690, 000 
5, 473, 631 115, 150, 000 7 1138, 150, 000 172, 235, 000 133, 2 3,000 | 172,235, 000 
5,830,107 | 120, 519, 000 120, 519, 090 186, 733,000 | 144.426,000 | 186, 733, 000 
6, 32 8; 272 130, 817, 000 , 828, 27% 130, 817, 000 196, 605,000 | 152,062,000 | 196, 605, 000 | 
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Be ee 7, 522, 507, 716 9, 726, 072, 000 
i ' 


Silver coinage of the mints of the United States from 1844 to 1892, 
[From the report of the Director of the Mint for 1892.] 





dollars. 


Trade Dollars. | Half dollars. Quarter | Twenty | 


dollars. cents. 


#32, 500. 00 
78, 200. 00 
1, 850, 00 
63, 700. 00 | 
63, 400. 00 |. 
72, 450, 00 | 
244, 150. 00 82, 250. 00 | 
142, 650. 00 82, 050. 00 
1,100 196, 550. 00 63, 025. 00 
46,110 1, 827, 301. 00 785, 251. 00 | 


83, 140 . . \ 365, 000. 00 

26, 000 53 \ 7, 350. , 500. 117, 500. 00 

63, 500 ; 2, 129, i . hi 299, 000, 00 

94, 000 . . 0. 433, 000. 00 
ssidtaetnitelicnsiiaectanaatil : 2 , 002, 250. 00 ; 258. 000. 00 
636, 500 421, 000. 00 45, 000. 00 
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47, 500 
t, 300 
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738, 030 312, 350. 00 3, 70 . OO 
78, 500 1, 237, 650. 00 209; 650. 00 , 050, 00 
12, 090 249, 887. - 102, 830. 00 74, B27. 50 | 

48,015. 00 |. 17, 196.00 23.00 | 

28, 517. 26, 907. 00 , 523. 50 

25, 075. 18, 550. 00 , : 

11, 381. 2% 14, 872. 50 

17, 156. 14, 662. 50 

72, 625. 00 
70, 660. 00 21, 930. 
52, 150. 00 26, 830. 
109, 731. 00 82, 493. 
261, 045. 00 189, 247.5 
443, 329. 10 51, 830. 
319, 151.70 
2, 406, 570,00 }......... 
8, 015, 115. 00 
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22, 495, 550 

27, 560, 100 

27, 397, 355 

27, 927, 975 
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28, 470, 039 
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* Includes $475,000 in Columbian coins. 








CONGRESSIONAL 


SILVER IN INDIA. 
{Extract from speech of Senator Dolph. ] 


, one of the countries until recently having free coinage of ailver 
. ‘silver on private account, has hitherto been a great consumer of sil 




















a 1 lion for ornaments and coinage, and has been pointed to by the ad 
yor ates of free coinage as an example of prosperity with free coinage of sil- | § 
yer. ‘Che amount coined has been large, but not uniform, some years being | 
hundred per centmorethanothers. The following table shows the amount, 
ont ed in dollars, of silver annually minted during the period of sixteen 
vet and shows the consumption of silver in India for coin: 

875 Es incn dou aricterdundiat . B48, 487,114 
17 4 1885 27, 121,414 
1877 OLS, 41 1887. ilar caaiaae 44, 142, 013 | 
1878... ---------------+----" 78, 741, 556 | 1888 3 997" 132 
eS ciation 28, 122, 004 | 1889 

1S). .cneknecaseeiaeieneed . 40,002, 173 | 1890 , ; 

188! 20, 682 | 1891 pe ssiaatenaite 

1883 ee aun 24, 927, 400 | Total 17 years... 5 
Bh. . .cccwceseccenceesececoe 17, 358, 531 | Annual average........... 34, 150,744 


The amount coined in 1890 is estimated at 380,090,000. The silver rupee of 
India contains 186 grains of pure silver; the half, quarter, and eighth rupees 
are of corresponding weights. The coinage of both metals until the recent 
action of the India government was practically free, provided the amount 
presented was equal to 50 tolos of gold or a thousand tolos in silver. There 
was a duty of 1 per cent upon all gold and siiver brought to the mints. Gold 
was not coined in any considerabic amount, and the business of the c yuntry 
was conducted uponasilver standard. The stoppage of the coinage of silver 
on private account in India is not an abandonment of the silver standard. 


Silver ! 
coins silver on its own account or not. ; : 

It is said this action of the government of India is intended to have the ef 
fect to prevent the further decline of the value of the rupee, but upon what 


this expectation is based is not stated. The value of the rupee will be fixed 





hereafter, as heretofore, by its value as silver bullion in the London market. 
It will still be measured in all London and im all foreigu transactions by 
go nd the discontinuance of free coinage by throwing the silver bullion 
heretofore coined in India on private account on the world’s markets has 
depre¢ iated, and will continue to depreciate, the intrinsic value of the rupee. 

The claim sometimes made that silver has not fallen in value in India, and 
that the silver rupee in the interior of India will purchase as much wheat or 
as I 1 of the other products of labor is absurd; it is incredible. The price 
of wheat in London is fixed in guld by the world’s suppiyand demand. Itis 
impossible that there could be to the exporter of Wheat from India a profit 
equal to the fall in the priceof silver since 1873. Sucha state of things could 
not exist ten days in any country unde; thesun. Competition among Eng- 
lish wheat-buyers would speedily r=tse the price of wheat in India to an 
approximation of its gold price in I ondon. 





Mr. SOMERS. Mr. Speaker, it may seem presumption in one 


so inexperienced in legislative matters to venture any remarks | 


upon the proposition pending before this House, but I merely rise 


to say a word in explanation of my position on this question, one | 


of the most important, perhaps, that has come before the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

- | stand for gold and silver as the money of the United States. 
I believe that the silver dollar should be of equal intrinsic value 


with and possess the same purchasing power in thiscountry and 
in ell countries as the dollar in gold. This result can be at- | 


tained, inmy opinion, through international agreement. All the 
greit commercial nations require silver as acirculating medium, 
and if you repeal the purchasing clause of the Sherman law they 


will soon see the necessity of establishing a uniform ratio be- | 


tween gold and silver. 

Iwas pleased and encouraged by the remarks of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. McCREARY], who is a 
member of the International Monetary 
stated so confidently his belief in the consummation of an inter- 
national agreement whereby the parity of the two metals at all 
times shall be maintained, and I desire, as he expressed it, ‘‘ to 
tre vel the road which will, through mternational agreement, 
give us free coinage of silver and free coinage of gold at a fixed 
ratio common among the nations of the earth.” 

Mr. Speaker, I have the honor to representa people as patriotic 
and high-minded as any the sun ever shone upon. They have 
been sorely tried and oppressed by the financial stringency, and 
they ask for relief. They ask for the repeal of the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman law. The people of my State have for- 
warded to this House a petition signed by 125,000 citizens asking 
for such repeal, 
Has as yet made no order for the printing of petitions. 

,, carly every speaker upon this floor, I believe, has denounced 
the purchasing clause of the Sherman law. Then why retain it 
Upon the statute books? You know itis ruinous to this country. 
‘Slt proposed to use it to coerce members into voting for free coin- 
selore we are satisfied as to the proper ratio between gold 
und silver? The advocates of free coinage of silver at the pres- 
ent time in this House are not agreed as to the proper ratio. 

; Under the rule we are to consider five diflerent propositions 
‘or establishing a ratio, and the chances are about four to one 
4t an improper ratio would be adepted now. There can be 
only One proper ratio established, and that can not and ought 
not to be determined ina hurry. So far.as I have been able to 
Observe in this debate, bnt few have attempted to demonstrate 
What would be the proper ratio, and to my mind no good reason 

as been given why the present ratio should be changed. 
It is my purpose at the present time to vote against all ratios 


age 


thee 
tha 


is still the standard, and will continue to be whether the government | 


Commission, when he | 


I mention this circumstance now, as the House | 
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| propcsed, and to vote for the unconditional repe il of the pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherm in act, not because Iam an enem 
of silver money, for I am not, but because, in my opinion, re l 
of that clause will greatly restore confidence in our mon 
sytem, which is now lacking, and repeal is the only thing that 
i » that confidence. Cut out th cer while there is 


The condition of 


yact,and:; 


| Still strength for recuperation in the patient 


ess W CUGUICKILY, 


the country to-day is alarming,and w 


| no tongue can describe the: sters that mav overt ike us Che 
time for argument has near passed, and itis 2 hoped that 
| the hour of deliverance is near at hand, and | the sun may 





soon again shine on happy, contented, and pi in 
| homes. Mr. Speaker, I merely desired to explain \ 1 
I thank the House for its attention. [Appl use 
| Mr. PICKLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
| on the consideration of the bill on Monday this amendnm« may 
be considered. 
| TheSPEAKER. The gentleman will l tl nendment 
Up. ; 
| Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Speaker, this time } been set apart for 
| debate, and I do not think it is proper that an) mous con 
| sent should be asked for at this time. 
| Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I object to any cha in 
| the order. 
| Mr. PICKLE! I would like to have the resolution read 


1p 
UEV. 
The SPEAKER. It can be read as a part of the gentleman's 





of section 1 the following words: “ 
80 Ubat : 


the nr 
Loep 


duct of mines oft 
lL read as follow 


remurks. 
Mr. PICKLER. Who is it objects, Mr. Speaker ? 
| TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from West Virginia. 
The Clerk read as follow 
Amend H. R being “A bill for the free coinage of lver. and for other 
purposes,”’ by inserting after the words “silver bullion,” in t f mad line 
he United States,” 


rid section when amended sha 


‘SECTION 1. Be it enacted, etc., That from andafter the passa f this act 
all holders of silver bullion, the product of the mines of the | ted Stat 
to the amount of $10) or more of standard weight and fineness iall be en 
titled to have the same coined at the mint of the United States into s er 
dollars of the weight and fineness provided for in the s md se n of 


| thisact.” 


Mr. PICKLER. Then, Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unani- 
| mous consent to offer the following on Monday, to which it seems 
| to me no one can object. 

[ ask it be read in my time, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Let it be read as a part of the gx 
| remarks. 
| 





+1 ’ 
nuecmMan 8s 


The Clerk read as follows: 

That upon Monday, August 28, if the substitute 
ments shall be voted down in the House, and if H. R. 1, known ast 
bill, shall pass, that immediately thereafter, without deb: 
| motions, the Honseshall vote upon H. R. 2, “A bill for the freec 


to H. R. 1 ane 


ute I 





ver, and for other purposes,’’ amended as follows: Inserting af 
silver bullion,’’ in the second line of section |, the following 
| product of mines of the United States the bill as so amended b 
coinage of the silver bullion product of the mimes of the United § 
preseiit ratio 
| If this bill fail to carry, the billas so amendcd shall be voted on at 
| of 18 tol, and if this fail, it shall then, as so amended, be voted o 
of 20 tol 
Mr. PICKLER. Mr. Speaker, that simply provides that if 
all the substitutes proposed by the gentleman from Missouri 
{|Mr. BLAND] fail, and if, after that, the bill for the repeal of the 


Sherman act shall piss without amendment, the House shall 
then proceed to vote upon the substitute previously rejected, so 


> 
} + 
i \ 


amended as to confine it to the coinage of the product of the 
American mines, first at the present ratioof 16 to 1; if that fail, 
at the ratio of 18 to 1, and if that fail, at the ratio of 20 to 1; 


each of these propositions to apply only to the product of the 
American mines. 

It seems to me, sir, that assuming,as my proposition does, 

5 « 

that the bill for the repeal of the Sherman act will have passed 
the House without amendment, there should be no objection 
upon the part of any gentleman to vote upon the proposition to 
coin the product of the American mines. 

Mr. TRACEY. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has asked unani- 


mous consent for the reception of that proposition; 1 must object 


to any change being made in the order that has been agreed 
upon. 
Mr. PICKLER. Thismakesnochangeintheorder. Itsimply 
proposes that after the gold men shall h » ed the measure 
hthey have advocated on this floor, carried it withoutamend- 
ment, wé shall then have a chance to vote upon the question of 
coining the product of the Americ n silver mines: thit after these 
gentlemen shall have conquered the field, after they shall have 
got what they want, the repeal of the Shermanact, then we may 


have an opportunity to have this proposition voted upon. 
| Mr. TRACEY. I feel that it is my duty toobject to that proy 
osition at this time, Mr. Speaker. The gentleman can bring it 
| up later if he desires to. I must object to any change in the 
order. 


Op- 
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The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. PICKLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for fifteen minutes if I shall so desire. 

Mr. TRACEY. If the gentleman will be content with ten 
minutes I shall have no objection. 

Several MEMBERS. Let him have fifteen. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to address the House for fifteen minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PICKLER. I think, Mr. Speaker, I am entitled to five 
minutes on each of these amendments under the order. Per- 
haps we may as well have that question settled right here. The 
oles is that for the last three days of this debate, to-day, to- 
morrow, and the next day (though the order has been since 
changed as to Saturday), the House shall consider the bill and 
amendments as in Committee of the Whole under the five-min- 
ute rule. Now, as I understand the rule of the House in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, a member is entitled to five minutes on 
any amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair willlook into thatquestion. The 
gentleman is entitled to fifteen minutes by unanimous consent. 

Mr. PICKLER. I thank the Chair and the House. I must 
say, gentlemen, as to the request I have just made, and which 
has been objected to by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TRACEY], that I am somewhat surprised, and yet I am not sur- 
prised. 

: FAVORS BIMETALLISM. 

[ expect to vote for some of the ratios proposed by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. BLAND], although I should prefer to 
vote for the coinage of the American product, but as that is re- 
fused us, the only way to escape monometallism is to vote for the 
amendments. My constituents believe in the use of silver as well 
as gold, and after the arguments we have heard here from the 
gold men upon this floor, and after the protestations they have 
made of their eventual friendship for silver, that after the repeal 
of the McKinley act—not that that will never be repealed. 
[Laughter.] 

Ll was about to say, Mr. Speaker, that it is strange that my 
proposition should be objected to by the advocates of gold upon 
this floor after they repeal the Sherman law. I should think 
that after the repeal of the Sherman act they would be swift to 
propose an opportunity to vote upon a proposition for the coin- 
age of silver, in order that we might have relief as far as silver 
is concerned. 

But what is the spectacle presented here this morning? In 
the proposition I have submitted it is conceded that the Bland 
substitute shall first have been voted down; it is conceded that 
we whoare bimetallists in the House will have been routed horse, 
foot, and dragoon; itis conceded that the President's bill for pure 
and simple repeal, as advised by him, will have been adopted; 
and yet when we ask that after all that we shall be allowed to 
vote upon the proposition to coin the American product of sil- 
ver, giving the House the choice of ratios, 16 to 1, 18 to l,or 
20 to 1, these gentlemen who profess so much love for silver ob- 
ject, and the gentleman from New York [Mr. TRACEY], true to 
his instincts, comes up and objects to any consideration of the sil- 
ver question. 

Itreminds me very much of the time when we stood here in 
the lifty-first Congress, and were trying to get some show for 
silver, and when the Sherman act was proposed as a compromise. 
And let me say right here, parenthetically, that that bill was 
thought then to be a good measure, and in factit has had a benefi- 
cent influence,and has added much good money to our circula- 
tion. [remember how it was regarded at that time by a good many 
gentlemen who have taken part in this debate, and when I con- 
trast their utterances then with their speeches now, I must say 
fae ie is very different from their fore-sight. 

wughter. 

There have been great changes, Mr. Speaker, and so far as the 
Democratic side of the House is concerned the conversion of the 
silver heathen Democracy to orthodox monometallism shows 
that President Cleveland outranks any missionary of this cen- 
tury. [Laughter.] 

The fact has been stated here by gentlemen on the other side— 
and I think with so much force that there must be truth init—that 
the Presidentijs supported in his work by the London foreign 
missionary society. 

SHERMAN LAW—AMERICAN PRODUCT. 


IT was about to say, Mr. Speaker, that when the Pe 
was before the Fifty-first Congress for the passage of the Sher- 
man bill, the friends of silver then propedal $0 the gold men in 
this House as a compromise that we have free coinage of the 
American product. The argument of those men was then the 
same as their argument is now. They always have the same 
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argument. When the Bland-Allison act was under considers 
tion the gold men were just as great ‘‘calamity howlers 
what would befall the Government as they are now. 

As ‘‘calamity howlers” they outstrip all other men, wh, 
the people wantan expansionofthe currency. When we |} 
Sherman bill under consideration they came forward and 
same tone as now preached calamity. Theysaid that the , 
would go to destruction if we adopted any of those propo 
Yet the Bland-Allison act became a law; the Sherman ; 
came a law; and this Government prospered under bot] 
measures. Yet we still have the same argument presente 
to-day. 

GOLD MEN OBJECT TO SILVER AS MONEY METAL. 

We understood then—we understand now—the cont 

the gold men, that if we have free coinage even of the A: 
roduct there will be so much silver in circulation that 

come the cheaper money and will drive gold out of 
tion. It was well known when we had the Sherman act under 
consideration that under that act we would just about « 6 
American product. 

The proposition that we were to havea great over 
silver in the United States fell to the ground, because it 
ceded when we were debating the Sherman bill that un 
would simply coin about the amount of silver that was th. 
uct of the mines of the United States, and hence free 
of the American product would have put no more in cir 
than the Sherman law. Yet, notwithstanding this pro) 
was squarely made, notwithstanding the gold men neve: 
to answer it, they steadily refused to consider the propo 
coin the American product, yet did agree to the Sherman | 
used an equal amount of silver. And why? There was | 
reason then and there is but one reason now for oppo 
proposition. 

The free coinage of the American product would recoznize 
silver as a money metal; it would recognize it as one of the coin 
metals upon which our paper currency would be based. 
place silver to that extent alongside of gold as a mon 
And the gold men of the United Stites are eternally ag 
recognition of silver in any form as a money metal in th 
try. They want it treated as a commodity, as they have t: 
it under the Sherman act. They are determined to ke 
the position of a commodity to be measured by gold. An 
in my opinion, is the only reason they objected to the fi 
age of the American product, and it is the only reason | 
tleman from New York objects to my amendment to th 
to-day. 

What is to become of the silver now? Have we noi 
dication this morning of the intention of the majorit, 
gold men not to give silverany chance? On what ground 
there be any objection to the proposition I have submitt: 
country is in trouble, and I simply proposed that after 
sage of the Wilson bill, providing for the unconditiona 
the Sherman act, there should then immediately be tak: 
out debate, a vote on the amendment which was read. 
not take a vote on the coinage of the American product 
different ratios? Are we to be told by the gold me: 
House that they will not consent to the coinage of the 
can product at the ratio of 20 to 1, which is one of the | 
tions embraced in the amendment? 

SILVER STATES. 

Where is the love of the gentleman from New York 
silver miners in the West? I want to knowif you gen 
propose to wipe out all the interests of the silver States 
as ruin the agricultural States by lowering further th: 
low prices of products? The people in mining States 
ritories are in great trouble; and certainly it seems to m 
should be some consideration given to their product 
House can not too swiftly come to the question of ai 
Western people and keeping open if possible the A 
mines. It is ruin to those States to oppose it. 

WESTERN REPUBLICAN. 

As a Western Republican obeying the summons of th 
dent, I came here with no expectation of engaging in 
cussion concerning the financial situation. 

I had supposed that the gravity of the situation ha 
pressed the President and his advisers that definite ' 
would have been devised and laid before Congress upon i' 
bling for the relief of the country. Measures, too, whici 
party elevating the President to power would accept, seiv 
and quickly enact into law. 

Butall these surmises proved incorrect, the sole negative p'oP 
sition to repeal the Sherman law without any affirmative les!” 
tion being the sum total of the President’s message. 

DEMOCRATS DISAGREE IN NATION S TROUBLE. a 

But even this recommendation is more than his party is °0! 

to agree upon. 


the 
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And although every member of this House was fully advised 
and as ready on the second day of this session to have voted upon 
any of the propositions as he will ever be, and although the 
country trembles upon the brink of ruin; although fortunes are 
being wasted every day, and the cries of unemployed men are 
voing up all over this broad land, and the voices of all lines of 
business are loud in the cry for relief; although the fires of fur- 
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naces have ceased to burn; although spindles have ceased to turn; | 
though looms are still, and the hum of manufacturing machinery | 


is not heard; although all over this land is heard the lamenta- 
tionsof menand women and children asking employment whereby 
they may earn food; although riots and mob violence are endan- 


gering life and property in our large cities; although this great | 


nation, which was prosperous and happy and proud in its great- 
ness at the incoming of the present Administration six months 
ago, is now in the throes of a great financial panic, and experi- 


encing the greatest overshadowing trouble known to this genera- | 


i y withstanding is conditio he Administration ; : 
tion, yet, notwithstand < this condition, t inistrat! | vessel, sink it to the bottom. 


wing and the anti-Administration wing consume three long weeks 
of precious time, each faction seeking to prove that it is standing 


on the last Democratic platform and that the other fellows are | 


off—all this, I repeat, before even a vote can be had upon any 
proposition of relief to the country. 
It is about the usual gait at which the Democratic party has 
ever traveled when the country was in danger. 
PATRIOTIC ADVICE. 


And where has the Democratic majority, or in what way has 
it carried out the advice of the Democratic press of the land for 
this Congress to assemble as brethren, and especially enjoining 
Republicans to forget their party and work with the patriot Dem- 


ocrats; what, I inquire, has this majority done to carry out this 


programme , 


One would have thought, Mr. Speaker, from the extreme unc- | 


tion of the advice administered to the Republican members, that 
immediately upon the organization of the House the gentleman 
from Illinois, late chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
would have moved that the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and that this motion 
having unanimously carried, the Speaker would have designated 


as chairman of the committee the Hon. THOMAS B. REED, of | 


Maine, and that the remaining 354 members, after the former 
Czar had taken his place, would together repeat, ‘‘ Behold how 
good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity,” and that the deliberations of this House would more re- 
semble the action of a Methodist class meeting than those of a 
legislative body. And in this frame of mind to act, and to act 
atonceand withoutany desire to arouse partisan spirit, and with 
a sincere desire to join the majority in the speedy enactment of 
such legislation as might seem best to bring relief to the coun- 


try, was, I believe, and is the feeling of every Republican upon | 


this floor. 


And such is stili our desire. True, our confidence was some- 


what shaken in the good faith of the brethren of the majority, | 


when, under an ironclad rule, without regard for or consuita- 
tion with the minority, a few propositions were offered upon 
which, and upon which alone, under the rules, the House can 
vote. And, while we were encourged, and our hearts were 
touched b 
from Ohio|Mr. HARTER] for even mentioning anything that sav- 
ored of partisanship, our feelings were lacerated when the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. HALL] charged the Republican party 
with the heinous offense of permitting the virtue of farmers’ 
daughters to be commended on the stage, and the gentleman 
from Georgia[Mr. MosgEs] alleged that the Republican party had 
stolen everything, from the Presidency down, it sounded won- 
derfully like the old slogan, and we realized that we were to be 
regarded as patriots for voting, and Republicans for vitupera- 
tion. And this the example that the majority set for patriotic 
action in this hour of the nation’s peril. I repeat, Mr. Speaker, 
three weeks’ debate to allow Administrationists and anti- Admin- 
istrationists to prove that they stand on the Chicago Democratic 
platform, 

_ So, Mr. Speaker, from the propositions presented by the ma- 
one the Republican members are compelled to choose nolens 
volens, 

BIMETALLISTS. 


My State is chiefly engaged in agriculture, stock-raising, and 
mining, agriculture predominating. 

My constituents are almost unanimously, without regard to 
party, bimetallists; and desiring to represent them, it is my de- 
sire to so vote as will best promote the use of both gold and sil- 
ver, 

My constituents are not, as I believe, wedded to free coinage 
of silver as a theory or proposition, except as it shall insure 
practical bimetallism—the use of both metals. 
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the urbane and cordial apologies of the gentleman | 


SO! 


I have listened with interest to this entire discussion, and I 
have been highly pleased to hear well-nigh a unynimous declar 
tion from all parties favoring bimetallism: and I have listened 
with unprejudiced interest to the arguments of those upon this 
floor who contend with much earnestness that bimetallism 
will be more certainly attvined by the unconditional repeal of 
the Sherman law. I should much prefer to provide for silver 
in the same bill. 


sO 


TRAMPLING ON SILVER 


It is beyond my comprehension to understind how you elevate 
an object by depressing it. You say silver is now traveling 
a halting limb, but to enable it to run swiftly you amputate the 
leg, and so you vote against coinage at any ratio. You tind sil 
ver upon the first floor, and in order to get it to the 
hurl it into the cellar. 

You find the silver craft leaking, damaged, and 
to keep afloat, and you, in order to convert it into a sea-worthy 


ipon 


guar et you 


. ] } 
seareely OLe 


Pretending to be the friend of silver, vouthrust a dagger into 
its heart. 

You pretend to desire to sustain silver and vote it up, and so 
you vote it down. 

You find silver in a dying condition and pretend you wish to 
restore it and mke it strong, and your first xct is to bury it. 

A convert seeking the way to Heaven, you send him to hades 
to start. 

You pretend to be the friend to silver, 
enemy. 

Your acts are strongly inconsistent with your words. 

Were you an avowed enemy of silver, your hostility could be no 
greater. 

While you sing hallelujahs to it, you also breathe curses, 

Your plan to restore silver asa money metal is in direct con- 
flict with the plan and at variance with the opinion of every 
recognized leader in the contest for silver in the nation. 

You consort with avowed enemies of the white metal, and yet 
pretend to be its friend. 

This contest is too serious for temporizing. 

It means monometallism or bimetallism. The unconditional 
repeal of the Sherman law means asingle gold standard. A vote 
against the amendments proposed for the coinage of silver is a 
vote for the single standard of gold. 

It is a votefor monometallism. How canany bimetallist claim 
that he is truly in favor of silver and vote against its coin’ge as 
provided by these amendments?. I am opposed to monometal- 
lism, and hence shall vote for some of these ratios. As 
stated, my State is largely agricultural, and adapted to stock- 
raising. 


you act like its bitter 


hefore 


In the western portion, known the Black Hills, we have 
rich mines of gold, silver, and tin. My State produced in the 
year 1892, as estimated by the Director of the Mint, gold, $3,- 


| 700,000; silver, $77,576. 


Our people believe that to strike down silver and go to the 
gold standard must inevitably lower the already ruinous prices 
of our wheat, and reduce still lower the already low price we 
shall receive for our horses, cattle, and wool. 

We find that it is simply history, that as the price of silver 
goes up or down so the price of our products rise or fall. 

And yet I am asked to vote against these amendments, to vote 


| down the price of my constituents’ wheat, flax, barley, horses, 





cattle, and wool, at the dictation of the gold men. 
MONOMETALLISM 


No one as I have yet heard in this debate, and I have atten- 
tively listened to the whole of it, has denied that placing this 
country upon the single gold standard, which the voting down 
of these free-coinage amendments do, will reduce every article 
in price that the farmer has to sell, as well as ruin the silver- 
mining States. 

It can not be denied; it is the eternal truth. 

DEBTORS. 


No gold man can deny, moreover, that it will largely increase 
our indebtedness in the West and South. 

We are a debtor people; we are improving our lands, build- 
ing houses and barns, and stocking our farms; building towns, 
schoolhouses, and churches, ani developing new industries; and 
we need a great deal of money, and so we are borrowers. Now, 
you propose to double, and do double, our indebtedness by re- 
fusing longer to recognize silver as a money metal. 

More than this, you not only largely increase our indebted- 
ness, but you also reduce the value of our land, which is largely 
the security for this indebtedness; you impoverish us by in- 
creasing the debt, in the lowering the price of products with 
which we must pay the debt, and make us doubly poor by de- 
creasing the value of our land, which secures the indebtedness. 
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DUMPING GROUND THEORY. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MORSE] also asserted 
what so many of his followers have reiterated, to wit, that if we 
had tree coinage in this country the world would bring to us all 
its old junk pots, kettles, and spoons, as well as bullion, making 
this country the 
This, I cla , is wholly untenable. It is 
articles m: ‘tured from silver take 

f eing added to the bullion value that 
not afford, nor does he sell for coinage at bullion 


well known that all 


reason ol e labor value | 
the owner can 
values 

Neither, . Speaker, can I understand how other nations will 
pour their bullion in upon us if weadoptfreecoinage. I believe, 
Mr. iker, that it is a proposition that can not be disproved, 
that if the United States by any legislation whatever can cause 
the price of silver bullion to advance in New York, it will the 
same day adv: in London, Paris, and Berlin. 

Silver can not be one price in New York and another in Lon- 
don. Why should it be? 

There can be no difference in the prices of silver bullion, sales 
of which can be by wire made in a few minutes, except perhaps 
the mere cost of exchange. Then if there could be no appreci- 
able difference in price, certainly foreign bullion would not pour 
in upon us, and foreign silver would not drive our gold out of 
circulation; if worth no more here than in Europe it would not 
come here. But what nation has the silver to spare? 

Where is the silver coming from? I think itisadmitted by all 
parties to this debate that all the great nations are seeking a 
greater volume of money; they can spare nothing to exchange 
for our gold. And it being impossible that there be more than 
exchangeable difference in the price of silver bullion in the 
United States and its price in other countries, we are in no dan- 
ger of being made adumping ground for other nations. 


‘ 
vil 


Spe: 
| 


ince 


wanted more than we wanted our gold. 

WHY GOVERNMENT BUYS SILVER. 
rentlemen in this debate, as did the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. COOPER], with much emphasis argue that the Gov- 


. 
Several 


ernment should furnish them a market for their wheat and cot- | 


ton if it furnish the silver-miner a market for his silver, and 
also indul in the jocular demand for $1 for 57 cents’ worth of 
wheat. 

The Government affords no market for silver except as far as 
its necessity goes. 

The Constitution gives Congress the power ‘to coin money, 
and reguiate the value thereof,’‘and prohibits the States coining 
money, or from making anything but gold and silver a legal 
tender in payment of debts. 

The duty is thus thrust by the Constitution upon the Govern- 
ment to provide a currency. Gold and silver are the money 
metals of the Constitution. The Government must supply a cur- 


io 
( 
‘> 


fore necessarily provide a market for silver in order to supply 
the people, as required by the Constitution, with money. For 
this reason, and this reason alone, the Government may purchase 
silver bullion as it does under the Sherman law. If it would 
adopt free coinage it would need to purchase none. 
reason for the Government buying wheat or cotton; there is no 
constitutional obligation to so do, as there is to supply silver. 
Silver purchases are a constitutional necessity in the absence of 
free coinage, while there is no authority nor warrant ofauthority 
for purchasing farm or other products. 

The Government purchased silver forty years ago; it is no 
new thing. Likewise, the frequent assumption that the people 
are being defrauded by the purchase of silver under the Sher- 
man law is wholly untrue. The Government purchases at the 
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dumping ground for the silver of the world. | 


on so great a value by | 


Avaust 24, 


nations in the establishment of an int« whi 


rnational jstandard 
for all the relative 


value of gold and silver coinage. 


1888 


The Republican party is in favor of both gold and silver as mor 
condemns the policy of the Democratic Administration in its 
monetize silver 

The American people, from tradition and intere favor bimeta 
the Republican party demands the use of both gold and silver, a 
money, with such restrictions and under such provisions to be determ} 
legislation as will secure the maintenance of the parity of values th 
metals, so thatthe purchasing and debt-paying power of the ‘ 
of silver or gold or paper, shall be at all times equal. 

The interests of the pro lucers of the couutry—its farmers: 
men—demand that every dollar, paper or coin, issued by the Go 
Shall be as good as any othe! 

Vecommend the wise and patriotic steps already taker our ( 
ment to secure an international conference to adopt such measur 
insure a parity of value between gold and silver for use as money t 
out the world. 

The Republican party of my Stat 
remonetization of silver, as follow 

PLATFORM OF 

We favor such expansion of our currency as will meet the 
demand of our increasing population and wants. and offset the « 
resulting from the withdrawal! of nationa!-bank circulation. Tot 
favor such legislation as will utilize the entire product of our si 
as money. 

1891. We heartily endorse the action of t 
passing the silver bill, by which $50,000,000 o is yearly ad 
amount in circulation, and we favor such further increase in the co 
silver as is consistent with a sound financial policy, and we favor 


efiorts 
St, 
ld 
dollar 

nd its w 


t by 


has declared in 


favo 


1890. 


he late lican Co 


currency 


Repu 


} plete remonetization of silver. 


} Such legislative regulati« 


1892. We favor the use of both gold and silver as stan 


ms as will secure the parity 


| metals, and we commend the steps already taken by our Governm 


Neither | 
could they get our gold unless they offered us something we | 


sure thisimportant object by an international monetary conferen 

Believing in the platforms of my party, I can not vot 
monometallism. 

PROTECTION. 

And how do Republicans, who are in favor of protec 
home industries and the protection of American labor 
any protection to the great silver-mining industry in this e 
try and refuse protection to the labor in the mines also? 
not only refuse protection, but actually join in legislatio: 
ruins the industry? 

TAIR WEATHER PLATFORMS, 

Gentlemen of both parties seem to think that their plat 
as to bimetallism are fair weather platforms, and not to |t 
ried out in a storm panic; especially is this true of the D 
cratic party at this time. Theyseem to regard the platfor1 
a dress-parade declaration and not foractive service. T! 
ple of this country believe in the use of both gold and silv 
although gentlemen may under the shadow of this great 
for a time obscure their vision, they will very soon emerge i 
the broad sunlight of their settled convictions for a perm 
bimetallism. 

Gentlemen represent 


ing the gold side of this question th: 


| in regard to what will occur, but the only way to know th 
rency; it must have a gold and silver currency; it must there- | 


There is no | 


lowest possible price in gold of the miner and pays in Treasury | 


notes, and when it coins the silver the people get the sonefit of 


the difference between the commercial and coinage vaiue, and | 


not the miners. 
RATIOS 
[am constrained to vote for some of the ratios or the reénact- 
ment of the Bland- Allison act, because it seems to me to be the 
only vote that favors bimetallism which the Republican party 
hasever advocated in national and State platforms. 
full monetization of silver, and it is to-day. Iam a Republican, 
and bel that to: vote for a ratio of coinage or for the Bland- 
Allison act, if ratios fail, are the most consistent Republican 
votes, the National Republican platform declaring for silver, and 
the Republican party has ever been a bi-metallic party. 
I submit the platforms ofthe National Republican party during 
the last three Presidential campaigns: 
PLATFORMS, 
1884. 


We have always recommended the best money known to the civilized 
world; ana we urge that efforts should be made to unite all commercial 


>t 
\« 


Ty} > | 
he Re- : 1 oS ’ . 
hii : > he : | be restored, s Congress in its regular December sessio 
publican party has ever been in favor of bimetallism and the | be restored, this Congress in egula ‘ ( 

| repeal or change the law. 


sult is to test it. There was not a member, I think, of. 
branch of the Fifty-first Congress whodid not predict and 
that the passage of the Sherman law would permanen 
vance the price of silver bullion. In this all were mistak 

No finer illustration of the failure of theorists and doctri 
in finance can be adduced than the history of the Shern 

WHEAT—INDIA, 

it has been conclusively, as it seems to me, shown in th: 
bates that the low price of silver bullion which has obtai 
this country has enabled India to compete with us in wh« 
ing, and lost to this country a vast amount of money, a1 
been a terrible drawback to the wheat-raisers of this co 
We desire the advance of silver bullion in the markets 
world, believing it will advance the price of our wheat 
products we have to sell. Low silver bullion has enab! 
land to buy Indian wheat low to compete with our whe 
ducers. 

PARITY. 

There has been no answer to the argument upon this floor t 
France for seventy years maintained the parity of the two 
als, and no answer to the conclusion that this nation cou 


| now do the same. 


And if, upon trial, it should prove that the parity cou 


Why should we not give silver the opportunity it ever | 
this country during its whole history until the year 1873, du 
all of which time it was equal to and much of the time at a 
mium over gold? 

57-CENT DOLLAR. 

It has seemed to me very unfair in this debate that the 1 
metallists persistently talk of a 57-cent dollar when they kn¢ 
that the theory of the bimetallist, the theory of the free-coinage 
advocate, is that with free coinage, with an equal chance for sil 
ver bullion at the mints that gold bullion now has, there will be 








| 
| 
| 
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no longer & 57-cent dollar; that the silver bullion in a dollar will 
then advance in price and be worth 100 cents, and that the com- 
mercial value and coinage value of silver bullion will come to- 
vether, and that the bullion in a silver dollar will then actually 





¢ 
hea worth the bullion in a gold dollar. 
~ This must be or bimetallism or free coinage isa failure. No 
one advocates any such measure as is here persistently talked 
py gold men, that the nation will continue to issue a dollar of 100 
C6 ta legal-tender value and 57 cents commercial value as bul- 
No one favors short or cheap or d eciated dollars, of which 
sold men unfairly and for the purpose of prejudicing the 
C of silver and its use continually talk. Every dollar of 
whatever kind must be equal to every other dollar, and 1 
value must be an interchangeable value. 
Our gold friends say we can not have a parity of gold and sil- 
ver without an international agreement for bimetallism. Glad- 


stone opposes it because, he says, the world owes England $10,- 
000,000,000, and they want gold in payment. Whenwill we have 


international agreement under these conditions? 
BANKS AND THE PANIC. 

Have you gentlemen read the RECORD this morning of what 
occurred yesterday in the United StatesSenate? Have you seen 
that a Senator of the United States introduced aresolution to as- 
certain whether the national banks of the cities of New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia were violating the banking laws of the 
United States; and have you also seen that the Exst—the gold 
+ 
I t 


men in the Senate regardless of polities (because I want to say 


2) 
you gentlemen of the West and South that when you get east 
of the Allegheny Mountains there are no politics so far as the 
money question is concerned; there was none yesterday in the 
Senate on the mexsure of which I am now speaking)—have you 
seen that on a simple resolution of inquiry addressed to the 
Treasurer of the United States, the Senate debated an hour and 
1 half as to whether that inquiry should be answered or whether 
resolution should be referred to the Finance Committee. 
It was conceded by the senior Senator from Massachusetts, it 
s conceded by the senior Senator from Maryland that there 
had been violations of the law. It was conceded, as you will sce 
by reading the debate, that the banks of New York City are charg- 
in y their depositors as high as 3 per cent for their own money, 
and yet the Senate refused a resolution for a report of any viola- 
tion of law by these banks. And yet these gentlemen from the 





Easi—the gentlemen from New York City—come here and cry | 


against the dishonesty of the farmers from the West and 
against the bad character of the loans which have been placed 


there 





WEST HONEST. 


L want to say to you gentlemen that you never had as good 
securities as the landed securities of the West. You have never 
lost money by loaning to the West. We have paid youyour in- 
terest. And now, simply because we do not want you to makea 
dollar worth $1.50—because we want you to accept payment in 


the dollar in which your contract was made, to wit, silver equal | 


to gold and ata ratio of 16 to l1—you talk about dishonesty and 
“cheap money” and all that sort of thing. That has been your 


cry fora generation. That was the cry when you brought up | 


the question of the payment of the bonds, the bonds you pur- 
chased at low rates during the war. 
RESUMPTION. 

Mr. Speaker, I have always been a Republican. Afterour flag 
iumphantin thelate war—after the Union had been saved, 
‘the nation had had a little breathing spell, after the mat- 
ters of reconstruction had had some consideration—the Repub- 
‘ican party took the position that every promise to pay adollar, 
though that promise had been depreciated during the terrible 
war, should be worth 100 cents on the dollar. 
And, Mr. Speaker, we were a patriotic people. We as Re- 
blicans insisted all the time for a system which would give 
hot only a proper currency in the land, but put all of the obli- 


gations of the Government upon an equality. It wasa patriotic 
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the action that was taken before for the purpose « ! x tl 
credlt Ot ft ( nit a States up to wh » every a r 2s 
toevery other do r was a right and praisewo! ‘ v « 
patrioti 5 while w e doing th t \ 
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Vir r, th the veri clay i e has no en 
L man of iy standing on this floor or ¢ he who | advo 
cated any kind of dollar which is not « » eV ( ( r 
iss ed by T Cove! nent 

[ am a Republican, and this is a p s 1 which 
Republican party has stood firm and unch ed, as in tal 
is the e nal ‘ks. at ll mes in h t it ! 
ways for good and hone money in this country. W e 
pledged o lves to it in all of our platfo State and nat l 

lthough it seems that some of our fri s forget thit our plat 
forms have declared for bimetallism), and we are s rin 
for it. 

But I desire to 1 what was said inthe debate the Senate, 
no ionger ago than yesterday, | n thissubjectof the action of the 
banks of New York, theremarks of the senior S« Lowa 
|Mr. ALLISON], and I commend them to the g« men from 
New York and West Virginia, who lay all the trouble now pre 
vailing to the existence of the purchasing « se of t Sherman 
law. i ask these gentlemen and others to « 3 t in 
guage of Senator ALLISON. He said: 

Those of us who were here some years ago reme! vel hat th 
| national banks of the city of New York refused t e lve 
certiticates 1ed by the Government, and in 1#82 w elev veul vw 
were compelled by law to say that no national bar Ss i m I 
| any clearing ise a iation which did not re yon dey s cer 
tificates; and it ic a matter of fact well known leu ve rell known in 
this body and elsewher! that those national ba I t I rt 

have, wherever they could, discriminated i é 

They have pushe hem out andouti ) remo int 
and held, where they could, the greenbacks and the gold ce1 i 

Mr. Spe aker, I eall attentio 1 of th > two é ntlen en especia 
to this language: 

Much of the currency famine that has r: ntly oxi New 
York arises from the fact that the banks have not! their va 3 as 
part of their reserve the silver certificate ued ul t uthoa th 
United States, nor ive they held there any silv tifl 
cates and sliver < irs have t nt t int t rr 
our country 

This is what the distinguished Se1 from | M A LLI- 
SON] says in regard to what has brought on the panic and whet 
the responsibility rests for our present condition 

More than this, Mr. Speaker, in an article in that great Den 
ocratic organ, the New York Sun, of April 29, it is boldly charg: 
that the New York banks and the Administration were wor} 
together and understandingly to compel an extra session of Co 


purpose, @ purpose which was right and which I indorsed then | 


hey and the bonds were payable in lawful money of the 
nited States; afterwards they were made payable incoin. I am 


0 keep these bonds and their payment as a sacred obligation 


tpon the people was a wise, honest, and honorable policy. 

out In 1873 there was by legislative enactment stricken down 
one of the coins of the country—silver—and the bonds thereto- 
‘Ore payable in coin were made payable in gold. And while it 
Was right and patriotic, as far as that is concerned, to bring up 
the bonds of the Government and make them all alike payable in 


- best money of the Government, and while I do not indorse 


and indorse .now. Under that law the bondholders got the | 


i 
mon complaining. I repeat, the efforts of the Republican party | 
U 












gress to repeal the Sherman law, even at the expense of a] 
An extract is as follows: 

The cc nce yesterday betws Secretary Car and a nu 
banker is city was of great value in that it resulted in a 
derstandi f the financial policy of the Adi 1, as 
this column last Tuesday That policy is to rpose ‘ 
natural operations and logical results of the Sherman I 
Administration proposes to allow the people to reap t } 
own folly. 

The statement of Mr. Carlisle tothe New Yor! wnker a i 
while Mr. Cleveland worksin Congre the ban v bee 
not in New York only, but thro 6 CK ti 
pin h business everywhere in the pe Lof ing I ( 
will affect Congress powerfully from ever I ré n ¢ 
ness in these declarations and a bolkiness int n tha 
tounding were not the country too familiar with ( 
methods to be astonished by ar n 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentl 


kota has expired. 


Mr.PICKLER. Mr. Speaker, Iasked to be recognized o 


next amendment 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 


South Dakota that it has looked at the 
haps, it is a little ambiguous, still the Ch 
and will put that constructi upon j n 





ley C wise directs, that it was designed to limit 
¢ demonetization act of 1873, but condemn it asabsolutely bad, ' or ten minutes as under the ordinary five-minute rule in the 


ir Is incill 


ss the House ot 


a] ae 
vo Lhe gent emati 


order, and w 
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the membDers to 
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i to think, 
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House, and as to all of the amendments, and not on each amend- | are three times as greut as the entire circulation, and theref 
ment. | the checks represent three times as much money as there js 
The Chair believes that the order was so understood by the | circulation. 
House to permit, under the five-minutes’ rule, the discussion of Mr. PICKLER. If the gentleman means three one hund 
all of the amendments at once, as has been done under the gen- | dollar checks are drawn against the same one hundred co 
eral debate up to this time, and to construe the order otherwise | that is not legitimate banking, and is a dangerous inflati, 
would, as the gentleman himself must see, make the debate to- | credit. It is not that the bank has three times as muc!| 
day or to-morrow for each member who gets the floor justas long | deposits as its circulation; it may have three times as 
as it was under the rule for general debate. credits. This does not interfere with my statement as to « 
Mr. PICKLER. Ido not wish to discuss the construction of | and drafts. Can a man draw a check unless he has mon 
the rule with the Chair, and will yield to the decision without | draw against? 
comment, simply asking the privilege of continuing for five min- Mr. BYNUM. No, but the money is deposited by ditt 
utes longer. persons. The deposits are three times the amount of ¢ 
TheSPEAKER. Ifthere be no objection, the gentleman from | tion. 
South Dakota will be recognized for five minutes longer. Mr. DINGLEY. If my friend will pardon me, his che: 
There was no objection. be drawn against a credit given him by the bank. 
Mr. PICKLER. It is most remarkable that in either branch Mr.PICKLER. Yes, but when the check is presented i! 
of the United States Congress, when a simple proposition of in- | actual cash to meet it; credit will not. I want my ti 
quiry to one of the great Departments as to the operations of | tended if I am to be interrupted. The gentleman siys 
our national banks—the agents in one respect of the Government | man may draw his check against a credit that is given hi: 
of the United States—as to whether o- are violating the law, | he draws it against a credit, he had deposited money to : 
and when it is even conceded on the floor of the Senate that | that credit. No bank honors a check unless it is drawn 
they have been violating the law, should find opposition and fail | cash or a cash credit, and the bank must have the money 
of adoption—I say I donot understand why objection can be made | the check, so that it is only the representative of mon: 
to the information being laid before Congress. It will not do to | ally existing in the bank. Of course credit, as suggested 
argue that any acts of Government officers or agents shall be | gentleman from Indiana, may largely exceed the actual c 
concealed from the people's mecrrae in Congress. may deposit $100, against which he may check; the ban 
Mr. Speaker, what must it lead to? If you can cover up the | loan it to B, and he may deposit it in same bank, and he mij 
transactions of the banks by an action of this character, what | check against it, but when either A or B checks the bink 
may you not be able to cover up? It is a dangerous position, | have the actual cash—somebody’s cash to pass over to the hold 
and will do more to create a fear in the minds of the people of the check: just as toobtain a draft you must have act 
that the money power has undue influence in national legisla- | to the amount of the draft, so that the use of a check or | 
tion and Government than can be readily imagined. only a convenience, and does not lessen the amount o! 
VOLUME OF CURRENCY. money required to do the business. 
It has been argued here, Mr. Speaker, by the gentleman from The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Ohio [Mr. HARTER], justifying the demonetization of silver, that Mr. PICKLER, One moment and I will be through. 
the narrowing of the volume of currency does not interfere with Mr. PAYNE. Leek that the gentleman from South D:kot 


business. That is the most dangerous proposition to the people | [Mr. PICKLER] have a minute longer. ; 

of the West that has been suggested on this floor. Weareanew| The SPEAKER. Without objection the gentleman \ 
country. We have lands that we desire to sell. We desire new | 00¢ minute more. 

railroad enterprises. We desire money to build factories in LONG TIME CHECK. 

sities a 7 " : 3 a = us ‘ ° . eas ° 
cities and towns, and schoolhouses and court-houses, and to de Mr. PICKLER. It seemsto me that the proposition of the ge 


velop our new country in a hundred ways. : é ore : = oe 
We have a grext need for money, and we know that if money cn from — [Mr. a ER] a the _— . ” Bb ebe 
is scare >, if there is but little money, the East will consume all | CPC°* *e8sens the Fee ee er eee Te D3sed On 
of it before we even hear of it in the West. Certainly there ye ee ere or ae ——. e 
never have been better times in this country than under alarge | 4. ane « ib —s ich t . +t eo ae “Hie. ‘ id 
volume of currency, during the war and immediately following. nan boon _ tn. ith him an tae ae ™ 4 , ai 
[t appears to me, gentlemen, {that it is a proposition thatcan not a oe ikke tae ith “to Tai - a pa oon Spape | “a 
be denied, that so long as every dollar is as good as every other Sacer de eke d id ae d e a3 ry 4 os oe es af I 
dollar there can not be too much good money in circulation. mt a m ie shes Y she ‘ et P lyre ete 
Who has ever known a country to have too much good money in fri y d oa sacle —e Yor a oe - i ort — ae 
circulation? Who has ever known times to be good when you nd T deat “ eae a. hint dag or “gs ee 
have too little money in circulation? I believe the volume of aaa chat tb ° rapa e ath hat Tv ish b oo gh 
the money has much to do with the prosperity of the country. “Now t coats a: eee 

’ you to deposit $500 in cash in the coffin w 


CHECKS AND DRAFTS. because I want totakeitalong with me.” Isaac, tender!) 
Much has been said here about business being done with checks | ting the sad event, said, ‘* All right, I will do so.” Butt 
and drafts. Now, I confess that while [ know a large per cent | Israelite was a little fearful that Isaac might be tempted 
of business is done on credit with small cash basis, it is my im- | glittering $500, so he made known to the rabbi what his request 
pression that in order to have acheck or draft to amount to any- | was, and asked the rabbi to see that Isaac carried out this | 
thing in business a man must have money back of it. The gentle- | ise. So the venerable Jew in time died and the rabbi \: 
man from Mississippi [Mr. CATCHINGS]supposed a case the other | the funeral. 
day in this wise: He said, ‘‘Suppose a man brings in a load of {Here the hammer fell]. 
cotton and sells it for $100, and that the merchant instead of paying Mr. PICKLER. Will my colleague yield me a half minut 
him $100 in cash gives him a check on the bank for $100, and Mr. LUCAS. I will. 
with thatcheck he goes and buys goodsof the dry goods merchant, The SPEAKER. How much time does the gentlemun yield 
and the merchant sends it to some other man whom he owes, | to his colleague? . 
and so it goes around;” the.gentleman argues, and the gentle- Mr. LUCAS. Half a minute. 
man from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] argues that the use of the check Mr. PICKLER. Sothe rabbi examined the body and could not 
does away with the use of or requires less money. find the money. He called Isauc and said to him, ‘Did not you 
Now, how can it be? The man who gave a check on the bank | promise to bury with our old friend the $500, the amount he 
had a hundred dollars in that bank, or he could not have drawn | menced business with?” Isaac said, ‘‘Yes,I did.” -The | 
his check. So all the office that the check performed was that | said, ‘‘You did not doit.” ‘Oh, yes [did,” said Isaac, ‘‘yo 
in place of the man goingand getting the money outof the bank | find my sheck in his vest pocket.” [Laughter. | 
and carrying it to the next man, and he tothe next, they simply I believe there is no danger whatever of silver monomoetal 
passed the check around from one to the other, and it did not | lism. Silver dollars have been at a premium the last few *) 
take a dollar less te do business with the check thanif the actual | in New York City, and the Secretary of the Treasury © 
money had been used. United States declares that he has not had sufficient si 
Mr. BYNUM. Will the gentleman permit a question? redeem Treasury notes presented. Thereis not a manin « 
Mr. PICKLER. Yes,ifmy timecan beextended. [Laughter.] | country who does not believe silver a soundcurrency. The''t! 
Mr. BYNUM. Will you tell me why it is, then, that the de- | of 16 to 1 is the money in which our debts have been contr cic 
posits in the banks exceed the entire circulation in the country | and in which it is fair, right, honest, and just to pay th 
about three times? Other ratios are compromises. - If all the amendmentsforstver 
Mr. PICKLER. What has that to do with my proposition? | shall be voted down I shall vote against the repeal of the She” 
Mr. BYNUM. It simply has got this to do, that the deposits | man law; shall vote 

















AGAINST REPEAL OF THE SHERMAN LAW 


Because its unconditional repeal places this country on a single 
gold standard. ' : 

Because it now adds to our circulation from three to four 
million dollars per month, and if repealed it contracts our cur- 
reney in that amount, and will compel the sale of Government 
ponds to buy gold to take the place of silver, thus imposing a tax 
on the people. 

Because its repeal absolutely stops the coinage of silver in 
this country, and further reduces the price of silver bullion, 
and likewise the prices of our products. 

Because I do not believe it responsible for the present panic 
to any appreciable extent, but that it has been seized upon by 
the present Administration to drive the country toa single gold 
standard, at the dictation of the money interests of the co. mtry. 

Because the people of the cowitry want more good money in 
circulation, while this repeal lessens it by fifty millions per year. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, I represent a constituency of di- 
versified industries. Sixty-five per cent of the people are engaged 
in agriculture and stock-raising, 25 per cent are engaged in min- 
ing, the net proceeds of whose labor is an output of $500,000 each 
month in the year in gold, besides a small percentage of silver. 
Strange as it may seem to the gentlemen who advocate the 
gold standard, more than 80 per cent of the men who dig, smelt, 
and prepare six millions, or more, of gold each year for the 
money market of the world believe in the silver dollar. They 
will not consent that silver shall be demonetized and driven out 
from the marts of trade and business in this country. 

The farmers are even more cecided in their opinions; they 
love the jingle of the dollar of the daddies. 

It has been repeatedly said from this floor that to enact free 
coinage, to utilize the products of one of our great industries, 
will bring us in conflict with England and drive all the gold out 
of our country and into the coffers of other nations, and espe- 
cially that of England. Indeed, it seems to me there is quite as 
much solicitude about what England will not do for us as there 
is as to what we shall do for ourselves. 

I belong to that large class of Americans who do not care what 
England will or will not do. If we have reached a period in 
our history when we must consider what England will do before 
we provide relicf for our own suffering countrymen, it is time 
another Jefferson shall rise up and draft asecond Declaration of 
Independence. If we maintain the double standard, as does 
France, a near neighbor to England, suppose we do, for a time, 
lose some trade with England. We will make it up and more, too, 
by increased trade with nations who are friendly to silver. This 
fact was clearly and ably stated by the gentleman from Missouri 
{[Mr. CLARK] a few days ago. 

This matter is solely a business one. There is no sentiment 
in it. England has no love for this nation, as has been demon- 
strated more than once, and as we grow in numbers and wealth 
her jealousy is more manifest. She never lets an occasion pass 
by to embarrass or retard our progress without exhibiting a de- 
sire to subjugate and rule our people. The time has gone by 
when this can be done in any other manner except through the 
power of money, and so sure as we accept gold as the only stand- 
ard of money for a time we shall be at her mercy. My home is 
near the base of Harney Peak, where the earth is full of rich 
tin ore. A syndicate of lords, dukes, and capitalists of the Eng- 
lish Government own a majority of the stock of those mines. 


The mines have been developed sufficiently to prove beyond | 


a doubt the wealth and inexhaustible quantities of the ore. For 
years a contest has been going on between American pluck, 
energy, and progress on the one hand and English capit=l, sel- 
fishness, and bullyism on the other. Our own citizens aie anx- 
10us, solicitous, and determined to set the ponderous machinery, 
that is all in place, to going, and thus open up one of the great- 
est industries of the age, but because the product will come in 
competition with mines in Wales, owned by the same men and 
operated by cheap labor, they refuse to give consent; the result 
is, paralysis restsupontheindustry. If we ever succeed in break- 
ing the iron grip they hold upon the mines, in less than a year 
it will be impossible to find a Democrat who will not say, ‘I al- 
ways knew there was plenty of tin in the Black Hills.” 

, Now, what these English capitalists are doing with the Harney 
Peak tin industry the Government of Great Britain is attempt- 
ing to do in our national finances, and it seems to me they have 
some able and faithful allies in this body. 

I do not believe that silver or the Sherman law is responsible 
for the present crisis in our business affairs. The quantity and 
quality of the money in circulation is not different from what it 
was a year ago. The people have faith in the money. A year 
ago the country was in a high state of prosperity; labor was 
sought after at remnerative prices. The price of a day’s labor 
would purchase more of the necessaries of the family than 
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| ever before in our history as a nation, and J call the attention of 
Because it is all that is left in any way favoring silver coinage. | the Democratic side of this body to the fact that the McKinley 


| 








tariff law was in full force then, as it is now. 

But now the people expect that the declarations of the Chi- 
cago platform will be executed, that a resolution in the protec- 
tion laws will occur, and added to that will be the repeal of the 
10 per cent. tax now provided for on State bank issue ef money. 

They expect a wild-cat period to visit the nation as it did in 
1858, and for this reason every dollar of money is being 
hoarded as far as possible. 

[ shall not vote to destroy silver, but will vote to retain it in 
our monetary system, and under no consideration will | vote to 
repeal the Sherman law unconditionally. [ Applause. ] 

Mr. HARTMAN. Mr. Speaker, my justification in asking 
unsnimous consent of this House to proceed for ten minutes 
rests in the fact that) I represent a State which produces more 
gold and silver combined than any other State in this Union. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
proceed for ten minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause. | 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HARTMAN Mr. Speaker, in this time I can not hope to 
discuss at any great length the pending question upon its merits; 
but I desire, with the permission of the Republican members of 
the House, to discuss the result of the vote upon the pending 
question upon the polities of the country. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a custom which prevails in this House, 
which has almost ripened into a rule, that a new member is not 
expected to consume the time of the House until he has been 
here at least some months, but the State from which I hail isa 
State which but a few months ago had as bright an industrial 
future before it as any one of the United States, but whose in- 
dustrial system to-day partakes at least of its full share of the 
depression and financial fear which pervades the entire country. 

The present deplorable condition of the business of the coun- 
try should invite a full and free discussion of all propositions for 
its relief, for each day adds to the already enormous record of 
business disaster and distrust another chapter of bank suspen- 
sions, of assignments and business failures, of millsand factories 
closed, of mining operations suspended, and of thousands and 
tens of thousands of employés thereby deprived of the means of 
obtaining the very necessaries of life. Each State has its full 
quota of idle men, and the disaster is national. Commercial 
paralysis seems to have afflicted our people, and financial dis- 
trust has degruded the exchange of our country intomere paper 
collections of a doubtful character. 

Up to two months ago the exchange issued by our banks was 
received as cash and placed to the credit of the depositor, while 
now it is treated to the same scrutiny and sent through the same 
channel asa draft upon a private individual, with the chances 
that it will not be honored when presented. In the last three 
months real estate values in the entire country have decreased; 
the values of stocks, of farm products, of the products of our 
mines, indeed, of almost every commodity, have declined, in 
many instances have reached the lowest point in history, and we 
are told that all this disastrous record is the direct and immedi- 
ate result of the purchasing clause of the Sherman law: but as I 
have read and reread that assertion, and looked and listened for 
the reasons assigned in support of it, I find that the principal 
argument used to sustain it is that the purchasing clause isdriv- 
ing our gold from the country, and the fear of our reaching an 
exclusively silver basis naturally follows. 

But if this be true it would indeed be interesting to learn why 
it is that under the same law that drives gold out in May and 
June it is permitted to return in August, and, further, I should 
like to know why it is, if when gold returns in August, that our 
commercial illsare not, at least in some slight degree, alleviated? 

If it is vitally essential to the nation’s welfare that our supply 
of gold be maintained or increased (if you please), I submit that 
the desired end can be attained by our Government adopting 
these two policies: 

First. Provide that all custom duties must be paid in gold. 

Second. So adjust your schedule of import duties as to leave 
the balance of trade in favor of this nation. When this is done 
you have not only maintained but have increased your supply 
of gold, and the argument that the honor of our nation in its 
dealings with other nations must be maintained is answered. 

If that purchasing clause of the Sherman law is in itself so 
fruitful of bad results, why is it that the crash of two months 
ago did not come three years ago when the law was first enacted? 
Why is it that our country continued to prosper during all the 
period of time that the Sherman law was in existence, from the 
14th day of July, 1890, until two months ago, when crisis in our 
financial history came, if the Sherman law is responsibie for the 
condition of the country? Why is it so? 

The Sherman law does not in the least degree contribute to 
the general unrest, uncertainty, and lack of confidence which 
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pervades every section of the United States. Ithassimply been 
made a seapegoat of by two classes of people, first, the mono- 
metallists, the single gold-standard men, who seek every oppor- 
tunity todegrade silver; second, by the Administration, for the 
double purpose of aiding the gold-standard men in their crusade 
against silver and at the same time to have some bugaboo to 
hold up to the public gaze and lampoon asa public foe to divert 
attention from the true cause of existing conditions. 

{ donot believe that these conditions are traceable to any single 
cause, but to a combination of many causes, and I do believe that 
the two causes above all others is the apprehension of the busi- 
ness interests of the country that the existing tariff legislation 
is to be uprooted and the free-trade policies of the Democratic 
party enacted in its stead, and the further fear of adverse legis- 
lation to silver under the recommendation of the Administration. 
Men whose capital is invested in those industries toward which 
it has been the policy of the Government to extend the fostering 
hand of protection are fearful that the party now in power may 
keep the pledges they have made in their national platform, and 
by so doing the bars are let down and competition with those 
who are engaged in like industries in other countries where la- 
bor is cheap must follow. 

All such industries must be rearranged to fit a new basis; re- 
duetion of expense in all lines and in all departments must be 
made to enable our people to successfully carry on such competi- 
tion. From this fear,and with the decline of silver by reason of 
the relentiess crusade against it, almost every class of property 
has largely decreased in value, until at last the Democratic 
dreams of cheapness have been realized. We have cheap wheat, 
cheap wool, cheap silver, cheap men, everything cheap but gold; 
and those who agree with the Administration, and who support 
the bill introduced by the gentleman from West Virginia, are 
going to assist in intensifying and perpetuating this. magnificent 
eva of cheapness in the products and labor of this country, and in 
miking stiil dearer the money of the country inwhich our debts 
and obligations must be paid. 

Debts have been contracted on the faith of existing laws; upon 
the faith of the continued issuance of certificates upon the bul- 
lion deposited in the Treasury and the consequent replenishment 
of the currency, and by the unconditional repeal of the Sherman 
law the volume of the currency will be no longer increased, the 
value of money will continue to grow with the increase of busi- 
ness, and the debtor will find himself paying his debt in much 
dearer money than he received when his debt was contracted. 

With a free-coinxge bill at the established ratio of 16 to 1, the 
demand for gold will be lessened and of silver increased. The 
increased use and value of silver will decrease the necessity for 
gold and the two metais will meet half way. But it is urged by 
the gold-standard advocates that the parity between the two 
metals can not be maintained, and that the parity between the 
metals would be destroyed if the Treasury notes should be re- 
deemed in silver. 

But the experience of France proves that this proposition is 
not correct, for France maintains more than $200,000,000—more 
of silver money than we have—at parity with her gold money by 
electing to redeem her $700,000,000 of legal-tender notes as fre- 
quently in silver as in gold. 

But when the Administration sees fit, as it hasdone, by elect- 
ing to pay ‘‘ gold coin” exclusively for Treasury notes to admin- 
ister the life outof the law, and when it sees fit, as it hasdone, to 
partially suspend the operation of the law which the President 
tacitly admits in his message is mandatory, it is not difficult to 
see that the Administration hopes to maintain the parity be- 
tween the two metals at the ratio of one of gold to none of silver. 

But they say it is a dishonest dollar. That it is a 60-cent 
dollar. It is despised and spat upon by the gold-standard men, 
and yet it will buy just as much merchandise as their gold dol- 
lar. And this same dishonest dollar, this fraud and cheat in the 
fimancial world, as well as the Treasury notes, no longer ago 
than the 22d of August, in this year of grace, were selling ata 
premium of 23 per cent, while gold coin in transit from Europe 
was selling at a premium over clearing-house checks of only 
three-fourths of 1 per eent. 

Gentlemen may assert and reassert the dishonesty of silver 
money. but they can not overturn these facts. 

Mr. William P\ St. John, president of the Mereantile National 
Bank of New York, expressed these views upon the President's 
message, which are worthy of the consideration of the members 
of this House: 

According to the message, the assembling of Congress is in order that 


speonane aie lis may be mitigated and dangers threatening the future may be 
averted. 


The present evils are attributed by the President to the operation of the 
so-called Sherman law. The evils to be averted are not even himted at, un- 
less we are to believe them every one involved in this: same law. 

The Presideni confirms the impression that the Se cretary of the Treasury 
is commanded to purchase monthly 4,500,000 ounces of silver bullion. How 
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then, does his Administration presume to purchase only 2,225,000 o 
during July? And why is there so little present promise of his pur: 
4,500,000 ounces during August? 

MINT DIRECTOR'S ANSWER. 

The Mint Director’s answer is that silver is not offered him at the ma 
price; in other words, that what is offered him is offered above the } 
price. But observe that silver offered him is for delivery in Ph 
phia for cash next day. The silver offered him and rejected at the pric 
on every steamer day during all July, elected to go to London and else 
through London, although distant by nine days, with freight, insuran 
interest to be taken into the adverse account 

The President proclaims that all but a very small quantity of this 
bullion remains uncoined and without usefulness in the Treasury 

To this I answer— 

First. That the silver bullion served when purchased to create the ' 
ury notes that are circulating as our money. 

Second. Itis the fault of the administration of the law that the bu 
remains uncoined. It seems to me eggregious folly to let it so remain 
at this very moment an official circular announces that silver ceri it 
can not now be issued for deposits of gold because there are no silver «: 
on hand with which to redeem the silver certificates if issued. The | 
quires the outstanding issue of silver certificates to be identical in a 
with the silver dollars in the Treasury. 

Third. In a voice which every hamlet hears before the sun set, this \ 
moment would have seemed to be propitious to allay alarm instead of 
gating it. The practical conditions existing at this moment are tha 
gold coin in transit from Europe commands a premium overchecks | 
in the clearing house of three-fourths of 1 per cent, these Treasury 
automatically created by this Sherman law, and silver certificates, a 
as the stigmatized 56-cent coin itself for which these silver certiti 
be obtained, are selling indiscriminately ata premium of 2} per cent i 
street. 

The President bemoans owr recent exodus of gold. That exod 
ceased already several weeks ago. Subsequently andright up to ane 
mentin London this very day more than $15,000,090 of gold have ch 
return to us. I doubt not more and more will follow during th 
months in which the Sherman law will still be unrepealed. 

But it has been urged upon this floor that the basis 
value of the metals that are produced in this country d 
upon the cost of production of that metal, and that becaus 
has been a great reduction in the cost of production o! 
since 1873 as compared to the present time, that there‘or 
price of silver hus been reduced in proportion to the cost o 
duction of the same. 

In the first place, the statements that have been mac: 
that the cost of production now is about one-third of what it 
in 1873 are erroneous; but admitting for the sake of argum 
that they are true, and that the cost of production of silver 
been reduced as stated by those who have announced the fact 
by reason of improved machinery and the skill of inven! 
genius, and let us see where it leads to. 

There has been the same improvement in the machinery 
essary to mill and save gold as there has been in the machi! 
used in the reduction, milling, and saving of silver; and 
fore, to strietly apply the arguments of the gentlemen who! 
been making these statements upon this floor, the price of 
has been proportionately reduced, and if their figures are | 
rect, then gold is only worth one-third as much now as it \ 
1873. 

There is another very important question, which tho: 
by their votes propose to put us on a single gold sta 
seem to forget when they assert that there is sufficient go 
the present time to maintain the volume of business, anc 
there will be sufficient increase in the supply of gold to mai! 
the increased volume of business, and that fact is this: tha‘ 
third of the gold produced in the United States. to-day is pro- 
duced at the same time and from the same mines as silver an 
in conjunction with silver. And further, this gold is pro 
from mines which are not sufficiently valuable for gold 
justify their being worked, and therefore if we are force 
a single gold standard, and silver mining is made imposs 
reason of adverse legislation or otherwise, the future prod 
gold in the United States will be decreased one-third. 

IT am willing to admit that there are some gentlemen on th 
floor who are perfectly willing to take the step, with the ki 
edge that the supply of gold will be reduced one-third. 
only natural that those who possess the supply of gold 
the United States should be perfectly willing that no 
should be produeed, for in that way the value of their 1» 
sions would be greatly enhanced. 

It is with much hesitation and with every deference 
other members of the House that Isay I ean not understani 
any Republican member of this House should deem it his | 
to support the Administration in the furtherance of its pro} 
silver policy. On the contrary, every reason is against s' 
course. The declarations of the party in the past justify me 
this statement. In the national platform of 1888 our part, 
clared, ‘‘ The Republican party is in favor of the use of both 2 
and silver as money, and condemns the policy of the Democr 
administration in its efforts to demonetize silver.” This i's 
should be sufficient. 

It seems to me that no Republican should hesitate a mome" 
in his choice between standing by the declaration of his ps’) 
or indorsing the policy of the Administration of the oppositio" 
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party. The silver Republicans of the United States had aright 
to rely upon that declaration of the national platform. We con- 
sidered that it was made in good faith, and we still so consider. 


We stood by the declaration of the platform in all its issues. 
We stood shoulder to shoulder with you upon the tariff policies 


of the party. You wanted us, you needed us, and we gave you 
all we had to give. 

Now, the crucial test has come. We believe in reciprocity. 
You have asked for our s pport a votes upon the policies of 


the Republican purty, w hich, while affecting the entire country, 
are more directly felt by the manufacturing districts in the 


East, and we gave them to you, and now we ask your support for 
that part of the declared policy of the party which, while it is 


+ +} 
} 


a matter of general interest throughout the United St 
a direct effect upon tl! 

and Western States, and [ have a right toask you as Republi- 
cans here, what are you going to do about it? 

Silver was good enough to indorse in the national platforms 
of 1888 and 1892, and you indorsed it, and we accepted that in- 
dorsement in good faith. Are you going tomakeit good? Iam 
jointly interested with other gentlemen upon this floor in main- 
taining the parity between the two metals, and I am also jointly 
interested in maintaining the parity between the declarations of 
the Republican party upon its tariff plank and upon the silver 
plank. We ask that if the tariff declaration is to be worth 100 
cents on the dollar that the silver declaration of the party shall 
be equally valuable here to-day. 

Are you going to say to us, ‘‘Go back to your people and tell 
them that the Republican party has juggled with them upon 
the silver question: it has made dupes of them; it has obtained 
the votes of their Senators and Representatives upon its great 
tariff policies, directly benefiting the great manufacturing cen- 
ters of the East, and therefore, having obtained all the East 
wants, we repudiate the declarations of the party in favor of 
silver and abandon it to its fate’? Do you want us to go back to 
our districts and inform the Republicans there that the Repub- 
licans of the East were so anxious and eager to disavow the silver 
pledges of the party that they have even allied themselves to 
the Democratic Administration in its relentless war against 
silver? 

Send us back with such a message as that, and—I do not speak 


L t 
tes, has 


1e interests of the } ople of the Mississippi 








in any words of threat nd us back with such a message as | 


that, and hereafter Republieans in those districts will be as scarce 


as money or solvent institutions under the present Administra- | 


tion. {Laughter.] Ican not believe, I will not believe until the 
stern truth is thrust upon me, that the Republicans of this House 
are willing to say to the silver Republicans: ‘‘We care more for 
the Democratic party than we do for the declarations of our own 
party. Weare willing henceforth that the standard of Repub- 
licanism shall be lowered in every district represented by a sil- 
ver Republican... We have all the legislation we want. Our 
tariff legislation is complete. We are secure.” 

I can not believe this, gentlemen, for two reasons: First, the 
Republican party has given to the West all of its most benefi- 
cial legisiation. It is the party of growth, of progress, of pros- 
perity. Its policies have made it possible for great States to be 
builded in a Territory which, but a few decades ago, was practi- 
cally unknown. On the faith of its legislation and its declared 
policies millions and millions of dollars are to-day invested in 
silver mines, in silver properties, in equipments necessary to 
operate silver properties which the unconditional repeal of th« 
Sherman law will render absolutely valueless; and remember, 
gentlemen, a great majority of that property was sold, in the 
shape of machinery, by your people to ours, yet now you pro- 
pose, by this pending act of legislation, by your votes in support 
of it, to strike down and render ali that property utterly value- 
less. 

_ Let me tell you that there are scattered throughout the Rocky 
iountains, through its ranges and its valleys, thousands and 
thousands of men, women, and children, citizens of the Unite 

States, not aliens, humble’and honest, who have accepted the 
invitation of the Government to make homes in the rugged fast- 
nesses of those mountains and to dig and delve in those hills to 
increase the wealth of the United States in the production of 
goid and silver. There their accumulated earnings of years are 
invested, and I say to you that the President's policy and your 
poricys if you make it yours, will render those earnings abso- 
utely valueless. 

; Are you willing to do this thing? Are you willing to aid in 
Going it? Tcan not and will not believe it. Iam one of those 
who believe, equally with other gentlemen here, in maintaining 


the honorand the integrity of this nation in its dealings with other | 


nations, but I do not consider that obligation to be more sacred 
or binding thn the obligation of the Government to keep faith 
With its own citizens. 

We of the silver States are charged with selfishness because, 


} 
} 
' 
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feet of power, and kiss the hand that simi l 

{Here the hammer fell. 

Mr. PENCE. I ask unaninm« consent that t { of tl] 
gentleman from Montana [Mr. HARTMAN] be fo v 
minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARTMAN. IL thank the House very much c 
tes\ 

Mr. Speaker, | appeal to the Reed Republi of ift 
first Congress, to the leaders of the party on t 01 ) every 
loyal Republican here to-d L) ) nis vote ¢ his g S not 
put obstat es in the way of Ke c . ess in the Western 
States. We have fought lon d hard pl lard 
Re} ibli abism upon the crest ¢ the Lot Mo tho 
otates; and you, Dy your Vv es to yont ‘ n 
s mort ¢ the ne litior x a rt th Di NV I 
m sk di yes, te ‘ rd as it t 
past. 

[ want to say to you, speaking of my « State, that ] l 
by the small plurality of 172 out of 49,0 votes lw Os 
furthermore, that thisis not a selfish appeal I am maki: t] 
Republican party in these respective Stat It 
the Republican party of the nation—why? b« Is t t 
vou, a ymen whoareso muchabler a tter int ! 
am, that you can never hope to regain control of this G el 
unless you have the silver St with you. Why tr} no 
a wild decl ration chimerical declaration of min 

l t it to you. where will yuu go for the support you 1 ure 
Go to the South, and what is your encouragement? Noa ’ 
ever; yet that is all that is lei Yet how can you expect t 
control of the United States Senate unless you have two Repu 
lican Senators from Montana, two from Idaho, two f id 
two from Colorado, two from Wyoming \t least th out of 
them, you must have; and three of them i ely im- 
possible for you to gain if you wipe out t in party in 
those States. 

[ put it to you simply as a question affecting Republican su 
cess. not sim ly as a question whet ror notsome of us bk ys 
be returned to Congress. That cutsnofigure. The question i 
For what can the Republican party of the nation hope? Pleasedo 
not, because this suggestion proceeds from one ol he humble 
members of this body, reject it. Let itstandonitsmerits. The 
suggestion is either good or bad; | leave it to you to decide 

I make no appeal to that class of political being that dates i 
existence from the year 1884. Atthattime thatfragile, ethereal, 
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wavering creature commonly known as the ‘‘mugwump” was | factor to counteract panics as it is to cause them. If, at a cry 


hatched from the chrysalis of its self-conceit and fluttered out 
upon the political horizon to be admired of mankind. [Laugh- 
ter. ] 

But soon becoming exhausted by its intense admiration of it- 


self it lay down by the wayside and fell into a deep sleep; and | of the spectators c 


during its slumbers the juice of that magic flower of “ civil-serv- 


of *‘ fire” in a theater, the actor upon the stage succeeds in male. 


|ing the audience believe that there is no danger every pers 


might probably be saved, while in cases where there really is yo 
danger the most appalling calamity might result, when the {: 
buld not be allayed. 

It is one of the saddest spectacles of ‘history to witness {] 


ice reform’ was sprinkled upon its eyes, and, like Titania in | American people, the greatest, noblest, most self-made, and m, 


the Midsummer Night’s Dream, it became deeply enamored of 
the first object upon which its eyes fell on awakening. It is 
needless for me to say to this House that that object was the pres- 
ent President of the United States. [Laughter.] Let me in- 
dulge in the hope, before I close, that by the vote on the pending 
question it will be conclusively demonstrated to this House and 
to the world that that species is extinct on this floor. [Laughter 
and applause.| I thank you, gentlemen, for your attention. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Speaker, when I entered this House 
it was my firm determination to merely vote and not to speak 
upon this question, not only because I am a new member, but 
because older and wiser heads would, I knew, state in abler 
arguments and more eloquent terms what I conceive to be the 
immediate needs of the country and our duty resulting therefrom. 
When I tuke the floor, after all, it is because under the method 
of procedure which the majority party has laid down for this 
House, no time will be saved by remaining silent; and second, 
beciuse from the remarks of those of my distinguished col- 
leagues from Missouri who have already spoken, wrong impres- 
sions might be gained as to the attitude of the people of our 
grand old State on this most important question. 

[It might be inferred from the speeches of my colleagues on the 
other side of this Chamber that the same sound sentiment which 
at one time successfully resisted Missouri's surrender to the Con- 
federacy, was now advising a unanimous and unconditional sur- 
render to the silver barons instead; that, in other words, the peo- 
ple of Missouri were a unit in favor of the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver at the present or some other ratio. This, Mr. 
Speaker, is not true. It is a reflection upon the sound judg- 
ment, upon the intelligence of our people. I readily understand 
how this false impression might have been created. Our State 
has fifteen Representatives upon the floorof this House. By an 
artful gerrymander 266,909 voters were entitled to send thirteen 
Representatives, while 227,480, or, counting the entire anti- 
Democratic vote, 265,740 votes, could only send two. Our side 
of Missouri has not been heard from, and I now esas that it 
shall. It isthe progressive new Missouri that I shall speak for, 
not the one of ante bellum days, but the grandest State of the 
Union, with its great manufacturing and commercial interest- 
and its three millions of people, whose welfare and very exists 
ence depend upon a sound and stable currency. 

I am speaking for the great metropolis of the Mississippi Val- 
ley, St. uis, and her extensive territory of gardens and farms, 
and her manifold commercial, industrial, agricultural, and rail- 
road interests. These interests have spoken with no uncertain 
tone of voice as to what they expect us to do in the present emer- 
gency, but to the gentlemen on the other side who have thus 
far represented my State upon this floor they seem to have 4 
pealedinvain. These distinguished gentlemen continue to fiddle 
while Rome is burning. 

Yes, we say, Rome is burning; when banks, factories, and busi- 
ness houses are closing, and thousands of laboring men are be- 
ing locked out and deprived of their daily bread. But it is not 
a question as to the origin of the conflagration—we are all fairly 
familiar with the chain of causes and effects—the duty of the 
hour is to extinguish the flames. How shall we revive the hopes 
and restore the confidence of our people? That is the problem 
we are called upon to solve. To review from the standpoint of 
science and philosophy the monetary systems of the world will 
not solve it. To discuss, academically, the niceties and intrica- 
cies of the financial problem will not solve it. To make unpa- 
triotic distinctions between the East and the West, and to draw 
undemocratic lines between the interests of one class and those 
of another class, will not facilitate, but render more difficult the 
final solution. 

What is needed is action, immediate and decisive action. 
The suffering people pray for and demand a certain medicine. 
Shall we stubbornly withhold it? Thereisnot a member on this 
floor who is not. morally convinced that a peseonnen to repeal 
the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law, if 
submitted to a popular vote, would be carried by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. I for one shall vote according to that conviction. 
It matters little, Mr. Speaker, whether this provision of the law 
is the only, the main, or any cause whatsoever of our financial 
and economic difficulties, whether or not its repeal will cause 
the immediate return of business prosperity, sunshine, and hope. 
Tf not financial experts we are, as public men, students of human 
nature, and as such we’ know that imagination is as powerful a 


| 
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courageous of all nations, lie prostrate, shivering from causeless 
fear, and thereby depriving thousands of work, of home, of ha»- 
piness—and this in the midst of plenty, with abundant crops of 
wheat, and cotton, and corn, and with the natural resources of 
our great country barely scratched; with riches that will proy, 
ample for millions to come—for ten times the present number of 
inhabitants. What will the future historian call this sudden 
fright, this unaccountable loss of heart, and hope, and cou 
when manifested by a people that has twice conquered a eo) 
nent, once from its oppressors and again by subjugating nat 

Has this same people been vanquished by the power of money, 
has the “almighty dollar” wiped out our virtues and manly (u:l- 
ities. and wound around our limbs the chains of abject slave: 
It is time for the American people to disprove such imput:tions 
Yes, after all, the people themselves will prove their best doctor, 
A dollar changes hands ten and twenty times a day, and when 
the dollar is withheld from circulation, as is the case now, re- 
sults as we now see are inevitable, no matter what th 
volume of money is. If that volume were twice as much as at 
present, then $2 would be withheld where one is now, an 
result would be the same. 

But, Mr. Speaker, this hoarding of money is, I claim, as 
patriotic, aye, as disloyal an act as to engage in active host 
against theGovernment. Each citizen, it is true, hasan abstract 
right to do what he pleases with his money, but he enjoy; 
right only by sufferance of all other citizens and of the Gov 
ment. his state of civilized society, disputed by non 
recognized by all, imposes certain duties, and the very first of 
these duties is faith in and loyalty towards the Govern) 
Now, [ask, are those whoare permitting themselves to be ha tint: 
by groundless fears, and who keep, terror stricken, what tix 
possess in the firm grasp of their hands, are they fulfilling t 
most sacred duty? Do they not rather ignore and violate 
their fear and distrust? 

Let us never forget that the possession of worldly goods is, 
after all, only a trust which changes hands from generation t 
generation, and whose administration must be characterized bj 
an absolute faith in the ability of the Government to protect it. 
If, then, the people will help themselves, by taking new heart 
and hope, they will not only fulfill a duty toward their count 
and Government, but they will thereby obtain more efficie: 
more sabstantial relief than could be afforded by any action of 
ours. However, we have to deal with human natureas it is 
not as it should be, consequently a start, an impetus, seems to be 
necessary to revive the hopes.and restoré the confidence of our 
people. Because of the almost child-like faith of the masses in 
what they consider the marvelous effects of legislation, I believe 
the repeal of the silver-purchasing act to be the means of such 
an impetus. This we are being told almost daily by merchun's, 
manufacturers, and business men from allover thecountry. re 
their opinions entitled to respectful consideration, or do we un- 
derstand better than they what is their own business’ The 
President, I am free to admit, has given the proper answer to 
these questions. 

St. Louis justly enjoys the reputation of being, in a financia 
sense, one of the soundest and most solid cities in the count: 
and for this reason, Mr. Speaker, her people and the pev))le ‘ 
my district, which comprises two of the greatest and most w: 
to-do counties of the United States, have probably suffered less 
from the present crisis than other parts of the country: | 
since our common interests can not be injured in any one )) 
without jeopardizing them generally, our business men, « 
farmers and laboring men, join in the general demand for relict 
and ask for the speedy repeal of the law which compels the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to take in silver with one hand and pay 
out gold for it with the other. They ask, furthermore, \s 4 
measure of temporary relief, permission for the national banks 
to issue currency up to the full value of the United States bonus 
deposited by them with the Government. 

Such a proposition, I think, can safely be enacted into law. 
occupies neutral ground, as far as the gold and silver forces are 
concerned, and it would somewhat relieve the money stringen’y 
by adding about $20,000,000 to the volume of circulation. U)'e 
this moment I have not yet heard one valid reason why the ¢\' 
culation secured by our bonds should be confined to 90 per ce 
of their value. But in this case, too, the old proverb quoted by 
the President holds good, that ‘‘he gives twice who gives 
quickly.” Congress alone stands in the way of the relief indi 
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cated. and for every hour of delay its majority is responsible. | 


To save time I would suggest that the Wilson bill be amended 
py incorporating in it the proposition above referred to. 

“After the repeal of the Sherman act the question of a thor- 
ough revision of our financial system will be in order, and it 
should be met with a truly national spirit and a sense of patriot- 
ism, of fairness towards all. No pets or hobbies should interfere 
witha candid discussion and with such a disposition of the ques- 
tion as will serve the best interests of all — of our common 
eountry. To comfort our friends on the other side we are even 
willing tosay with the President that “‘ this matter rises above the 


sectionalism shall not be used in this friendly combat. It has 
already been used, with moderation here, but with the most fa- 
natical zeal outside of this Hall. The governor of Colorado has 
amended his harangue, but evel: in Kansas they talk of a move- 
ment ‘*to bring the people of the West and South into such uni- 
ted action as will protect and foster interests naturally allied.” 

This talk is sacrilege, pure and simple. Not only the people 


of the West and South, but of the whole country, should be | 


united to foster the common interests of the Republic, for 
every part of the country is certain to be affected by the mis- 
fortunes and to share in the prosperity of any particular section. 


In spite of all this talk, I venture the prediction that the issue | 


of secession is decided for all time to come; thatover Wallstreet 
as well as over the silver mines will forever float the Stars and 
Stripes, and those who touch the sword will perish by the sword. 

Our friends from the silver States, to whose speeches [ huve 
carefully listened for a full week, seem to be comprehensive 
mainly of one thing—the demonetization of silver as a result of 
the repeal of the law of 1890. 

But in face of the fact that we now have more silver than gold 
in this country, namely, $615,000,000 as against $604,000,000, 
every dollar of which will, even after the repeal of the Sherman 
act, be kept at par with gold, these fears seem, for the present 
atleast, groundless. And this silver will not, like gold, leave 
the country, it will stay right with us. 
the friends of silver have more to hope and to expect when our 
present policy of silver purchases is stopped than even from 
free coinage; for such coinage would not last long under the 


circumstances. Wecan notdefy the world. Free coinage would, | 


instead of establishing bimetallism, inevitably result in mono- 
metallism, but on a silver basis, while a change in front on our 
part now would eventually compel Europe to again open negotia- 
tions with us and to make concessions in the direction of the es- 
tablishment of an international ratio between gold and silver. 
Upon this event alone our bimetallists must rest their hopes. 
Without disaster to ourselves we can not oo the world by dic- 
tating and maintaining a financial policy which is at variance 
with the monetary system of all other great nations, with the 
sole exception of Srance. And France it is that is constantly 
being referred to by the gentlemen on the other side as furnish- 
ing a shiningexample of financialwisdom. They donot mention 
the fact, however, that the French silver is kept at par with gold 
by the powerful aid of the Bank of France, the stock of gold in 
the bank being so large that the people are satisfied the silver 
will not be allowed to lose its artificial value. 
that silver coinage was stopped in France sighteen years ago. 
According to a report of the condition of the Bank of France 
it has in its vaults 259,000,000 of 5-franc coins. That leaves out- 
standing in the hands of the people only $458,000,000 worth. The 
notes of the bank, which are liable to be presented at any time 


for redemption, amount to $642,000,000. Therefore the total | 


amount of notes and silver to be looked after amounts in round 
numbers to$1,100,000,000. To protect that sum the’bank had a gold 
reserve Of 317,000,000, or nearly 29 percent. The United States, 


on the other hand, has to protect its eight hundred and twenty- | 


seven millién of notes and silver with a gold reserve of only about 


many cent. It is easy to see the greater safety of French meth- 
ods, 


sist on forcing silver on the holders they would be alarmed, just 
as they would be here. 

But, Mr. Speaker, even a change of ratio, if resorted to to re- 
vive free coinage, appears to be impracticable. 
the Secretary of the Treasury shows that such a change (from 
the present ratio of 16 to 1 to 20 to 1) would cost the Government 
exactly $112,866,321. 
the enlargement of the dollar, for abrasion and melting, for re- 
coinage, for copper and transportation. Are the people ready 
to expend this tremendous amount for what is at best an experl- 
ment which can not succeed without the codperation of the rest 
of the world? Ishould think not. Butthe true relation between 
gold and silver is now even 28 to 1, and with the adoption of this 


| and 30 to 1. 
| are unworthy the common sense and dignity of a great nation. 


| tion of the rest of the world. 
plane of party politics,” but we must insist that the weapon of | 


| goods, makes clear what may have been before doubtfu 
| departure of silver from aposition where it can iniluence general 


Experts teach us that | 





Then bear in mind | 


As for the silver in the vaults of the French bank, it is no | 


more & reserve than is that in the vaults of our Treasury; for | Se ties aa 
, : : . ¢ é “6, Mie 
when notes are presented for redemption, if the bank were to in- I 


An estimate of | 


This is the expense for the new bullion for | 
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ratio the loss to the pe yple would be correspondingly higher, 
namely about $250,000,000, 

So far as the legislation of the United States was revarded as 
a means of supporting the value of silver, it must be admitted to 
be a failure. In february, L878, the market ratio was 17.38 to 1; 
in July, 1890, it was 19.16 to 1; und since then it has fallen to 28 


In face of these facts, further attempts of this kind 


These facts show better than words the impotence of legislation 
by one State to control the value of the metal affected by the ac- 
This fall insilver, moreover, with- 
outany corresponding fall in the prices of commodities and staple 
, the 


prices. Also, neither in 1876 nor in 1890, when silver fluctuated 
so greatly, did prices followsilver. In short, it has become evi- 
dent that the world’s prices of to-day are not quoted in silver, 
nor are they dependent upon the value of silver—a situation 
which has been brought about slowly but steadily in the last 
twenty years. 

Prices can not be regulated by legislative action, and they can 
never be fixed by the mere quantity of metallic money in the 
country. They depend much more upon conditions of credit and 
banking, a fact which will be better understood when we re- 
member that about 95 per cent of all the commercial transac- 


| tions in the United States are effected without the exchange of 


actual coin. 

If by free coinage a single cent would be added to the price of 
wheat or a single dime to the weekly wages of our workingmen, 
I would vote for free silver; but this not being the case, | shall 
—, that measure which will secure to each citizen the full 
value of what he has—the bill to repeal the silver-purchase act. 
It is the first necessary step to secure honest money, a sound cur- 
rency, the stability of trade, and the employment of labor, and 
to restore the faith and confidence of our people. [Applause.]} 

During the delivery of the foregoing remarks, when five min- 
utes had expired, 

Mr. DOCKERY said: I ask that the time of my colleague | Mr. 


| BARTHOLDT] be extended ten minutes. 


There was no objection. 
Mr. MORSE. I send to the Clerk's desk to be read resolutions 


| of the Boston Iron and Hardware Club. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Hon. ELIJAH A. MORSE, Canton, Mass.: 


DEAR Sirk: At a regular meeting of the Boston Iron and Hardware Club 
held on August 8, the following resolutions were unanimously adopted 

Whereas the remedy for the present depression in business and finance 
rests wholly with Congress, now in session, and believing that eee ep the 
oe clause in the Sherman silver bill will tend to establish confi 

ence, 

Resolved, That the purchasing clause of the Sherman silver bill sHould be 
repealed and that no legislation should be enacted as a substitute at the 
present session of Congress 

Resolved, That an expert commission should be appointed to submit to 
Congress at its regular session in December a comprehensive plan for the 
readjustment of our currency based on a gold standard 

Resolved, That the special session of Congress should adjourn after repeal- 
ing the purchasing clause and appointing a commission for the readjustment 
of the currency. 

S. A. BIGELOW, President, 
F. H. BUTTS, Secretary. 

A. J. CHASE, 

E. L. HALEY, 

C. H. BRECK, 


Committee. 


Mr. PENCE. Mr. SpeakerglI ask that the Clerk read the pre- 
amble and resolutions which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America: 

The undersigned, Pioneer Ladies’ Aid Society, composed of the pioneer 
women of the State of Colorado, this day unanimously adopted the follow- 
ing preamble and resolutions: 

Whereas we have resided in Colorado since it was first organized as a 
Territory by Congress, and in common with our husbands and brothers 
and friends have noticed the growth and prosperity of the State, and en- 
dured the privations and hardships consequent upon pioneer life while per 
forming our part in advancing it to its present condition of wealth and im- 


manufacturing 
and commerce are very largely incidental to the great industry of silver 
mining, and are convinced that with its destruction or serious impairment 
every other form of industry in the State must languish; and 

Whereas we are forced to daily witness great stagnation in business, an 
alarming depreciation in the valueof every class of property, and thousands 
of idle men and women, but lately thrown out of employment, all consequent 
upon the sudden stoppage of mining, caused by the low price of silver; and 

Vhereas we are convinced, both from the facts as history and the exer- 
cise of our reasoning faculties, that Congress should at once restore to the 
statute books ofcoinage the free coinage of silver, as is clearly contemplated 
in the Constitution of our country, and that such restoration would at once 
inspire trade, and commerce, and every other form of business and industry, 
with prosperous activity; and 

Whereas a continuance of the present deplorable condition and an ex- 
aggeration of the same through the unconditional repeal of what is known 
as the Sherman act, must inevitably depopulate the mining section of our 
common country, destroy or hopelessly break up our homes, and will turn 


Whereas we have not failed to notice that agriculture 
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the pioneers and those who succeed them to poverty and privations of the 
early days of the State: Therefore, 

Be it resolved by the pioneer ladies, That we most earyestly jmplore Con 
gress to restore confidence, retain or save What is here from destruction 


and bring gladness and prosperity toevery section of the land, by the prompt. | 
enactment of a law restoring free cotnage to silver at the ratio between it | 


and gold that existed for more than forty years before its secret demoneti- 
vation in 1873; and 
Beit further resolved, That a copy of these preambles and resolutions be 
forwarded to the Congress of the United States 
In accoriance with the instructions contained in the above resolution we 
herewith transmit to the Senators and Representatives of the Congress of 
the United States our action in the matter, and we can not but hope that 
you will listen to the appeal of the pioneer women of this vast section of our 
common country 
Mrs. N. S. HURD, 
President Pioneer Ladies’ Aid Socicty. 
FANNIE D. WALTHALL HARDIN, 
Secretary. 
DENVER, CoLo., Auquat 9, 1893 


. HOUK of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I have been content to re- 
main n hithe rto a quiet listener, without participating in this in- 
teresting and important debate. It is my only purpose now to 
ask the very brief attention of the House to a few words I wish 


to say in explanation of the votes I intend to give on the various | 


propositions now pending. 

First. I am inflexibly opposed to any legislative measure that 
will result, in my judgment, in the establishment of the mono- 
metallic basis of value and currency in this country, either sil- 
ver or gold. 

Second. I regard it as the settled policy of the Government of 
the United Stutes, plainly indicated by the terms and in accord- 
ance with the purpose of the Federal Constitution; a policy es- 
tablished by uniform Federal mane ition from the foundation of 
the Government up to the present time, with the single excep- 
tion of the act of 1573; a poliey declared by the authentic utter- 
ances of all political parties and supported by a vast preponder- 
ance of the intelligent public opinion of the American people, 
that gold and silver coins together, upon a proper ratio to be 
fixed by law, shall constitute the standard money of the United 
States: that both metals shall be coined at the public mints with- 
out discriminating against either, and that a parity of the two 
on the legal ratio, as well as of all paper money based thereon, 
shall be maintained by the Governmentat all times unimpaired. 

Third. I regard the bill introduced by Mr. WILSON of West 
Virginia, to repeal the purchasing clause of the so-called Sher- 
man law, as in accordance with these views, and I will therefore 
vote for it unconditionally asitstands. [Applause.] 

Fourth. The material issue involved in the various amend- 
ments proposed to the bill has reference to the ratio upon which 
the two metals are to be coined. As the disparity at present 
existing in their bullion market value has been brought about 
clear ly, in my judgment, by artificial and abnormal causes, I re- 
gard it as unwise for Congress, at this time of monetary disturb- 
ance at home and abroad, to attempt definitely to establish by 
law the ratio upon which further coinage is to be made. 

Fifth. Lregard the twoprecious metalsof gold and silver asalike 
necessary and adapted, under an irrepealable law of Providence, 
to the uses of mankind as an instrumentality of trade and com- 
merce; that in such use they are as indispensable to the progress 
of civilization as the fibers and foods, animal and vegetable, and 
other natural produc ts are necessary to the support, comfort, and 
shelter of man in civilized life; and that in despite of all efforts 
of the selfish or avaricious in our own or other countries, to ag- 
grandize themselves at the expense of common humanity, silver 
and gold will continue to be inseptrable in their joint beneficent 
influence upon human developments in all the indefinite future, 
as they have been in all the indefinite past. 

Sixth. I am io favor of eae the speediest relief possible, 
by specific legislative measures, to the suffering business inter- 
ests of the country, and of ‘abe rring until the reassembling of 
Congress at its regular session in December the consideration 
of such permanent legislation respecting finance and taxation as 
the welfare of the country shall then seem torequire. [Applause. ] 

During the delivery of the foregoing remarks, when five min- 
utes had expired— 

Mr. TRACEY. I ask unanimous consent that the time of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HouK] be extended for five minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOUK of Ghio resumed and concluded his remarks. 

Lay HEARD. -Mr. Speaker, it was not my purpose before com- 

to the House this morning to attempt any discussion of the 

silve r question at this time; but by the indulgence of the House 

I will now submit a few observations upon one point in this con- 
troversy. 

Ww hile the Sherman bill, or it was then called ‘‘the Conger 
bill,” was pending in this House in 1890, I had the honor to pre- 
sent to the House, at some length, my views in opposition to the 
measure. My observation and the experience of the country, asit 
has impressed me since that time, give me no ground for desire to 
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change anything that I then said against the proposi 
tained in that bill. And I have but little that I now d 
add in the way of general discussion of those propositi 

! wish to say, Mr. Speaker, that I shall vote aga 
ditional repeal of the Sherman law. While the: 
this floor who more utterly detests the main prin 
in that bill than I do, I shall in conformity wit! 
my people refuse to vote for its unconditional re 
they believe, as I believe. that there should be giv 
assurance, in connection with such repeal, that its pl 
taken upon the statute book by some law which will 
the principle for which we contend, the right of free co 
silver in our mints; in other words, the equality of the ty 
metals of this country in the mints of the country. 

Mr.Speaker,I have no ear for the clamor raised in s 
ters,and from which proceeds this demand for the unco 
repeal of the Sherman law, because of the effect of its o 
upon the business interests of the country. I can not beli 
the monthly addition of over $3,000,000 of currency, as go 
to our volume of money makes moneysecarcer. Ido not 
Mr.Speaker,thattheoperation of the Sherman law hase 
in any material way, or even in the slightest degree, to 
the condition of affairs which to-day afflicts this cou 
trouble is not a want of confidence in the quality of tl 
of the country; it is not a want of confidence among th 
as to the ability of this Government to make, or rather t: 
for the different kinds of dollars of our currency are now 
good—to keep every dollar afloat in the circulation of 
try as sound in quality as any other dollar. 

Mr. Speaker, I think recent experience in the com 
centers, as well as elsewhere throughout the country, 
the soundne ss of the proposition that the people hav: 
confidence in, and as much desire for, the silver mon 
country as they have for the gold. 

In evidence of that, Mr. Speaker, I have only to ref 
fact that within the last few days, and to-day, these 
lars, these derided dollars, and, as the enemies of si 
these ‘‘dishonest dollars,” are not only sought for ev 
equally with gold, but that there has been a premium 
them in gold. We find that a aaen is actually paid 
in the cities of New York, Philadelphia, and elsew her e. 

Why? It is not because the silver dollar pos 
trinsic value greater than the gold dollar, ae comet the 
dollar is needed for the money uses of the people, to w! 
desire to apply it. And I contend that the experience 
the commercial nations of the world demonstrates the f 
within the limits to which the silver money is applic 
for which it is needed it is as good money as gold, and 
perience in this country, recent as well as remote, tends 
that it is just as good at the pre sent ratio of 16 tolasi 
be if we fixed it at 20 to 1, or 25 to 1, or at any other r: 

We find that not only in the commercial centers has a } 
been paid for silver for uses to which the twenty-dollar g: 
can not be put, but we find here at the Treasury of the: 
cording to the report made to the Senate by our exce 
retary of the Treasury, Mr. Carlisle, a few daysago, tl 
the first eighteen days of the present month nearly th 
ters of a million of dollars was paid out over the count: 
Treasury insilver dollars for the Treasury notes issuc: 
purchase of silver bullion, and which notes comm: and § gi 
Treasury, and have done so ever since the issue of th: 
one. 

We also find that the silver dollars not only comn 
mium in New York and other financial centers, butar 
from the Secretary of the Treasury here in preferen 
and we are told by the Secretary himself, if I read his 
correctly, that applications have been made to the Tr 
the exchange of silver for gold. which applications ec 
granted. And that is nothing new. Mr. Speaker, for t 
of the Treasury Department will show that in time 
millions of gold have there been exchanged for silv: 
the convenience of the peel. 

[Here the hammer fell 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani 
sent that my colleague may be permitted to proce¢ 
minutes longer. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEARD. Mr. Speaker, I am gre vtly obliged to 
league for his courtesy and to the House for its indulg 
will probably not consume the entire five minutes allotica 


Now, sir, if these circumstances prove anything to my 
1 T¢ 


as to the qui ulity of our money they tend to prove th 
uses to which silver money is applicable and to the ex! 
silversmsney is needed in this country, it is not only t! 
of gold, but manifestly for some purposes is superior. | 
ther efore, that we should stand by the ratio now fi: 


fixe 


24, 
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law. T am in favor of ret ining the present ratio and not going | creased ratio of 20 to l would 
ther QUO,G00 to 3 0.000.000. 
I said before, Mr. Speaker. if the miver dollar as at present Now, 
i. on the ratio of 16 to 1, is good enough to command a pr | 
n over gold in the money markets of this country, if it is so 
hat it is preferred ry the holders of Treasu ry notes— c 
‘+h command gold or silver at the an ion of the holder—to here in the country, how 
vyold at the Treasury, there is no reason whatever why we | stand bef hem, having vo 
d undertake to improve its quality, if it could be done by | add $120,000,000 to the debts 
nerease of the ratio and the consequent addition of more | the increase of the volume of their 
r, supposed defect in the quality of the mon 
y, sir, suppose that we propose to increase the ratio, where | which, as every man here is bound to 
uu fix it? Some of our friends say, ‘‘ Why, your Demo- ee its of gold ot: * paper in tl] 
latform, on which you carried the country at the last | should we impose an additional 
, pledges you to the making of all of the dollars of the | ing to $12 t 
nment equally good.” The experience tu which I have whieh. as 
ed, Mr. Speaker, I insist, shows that right now the si : Os 
‘is as good as the gold dollar, and that it would be no bet- | silver coinage we must 
r for the money uses of the people, if the ratio were made 20 | interest-bea1 ‘ 
to 1, or even higher. But suppose, to please these gentlemen | I am unwilling to do either. 
who insist on strict conformity with the exact letter of our Mr. Speaker, more than that, t 
ves according to their own interpretation, that we shall, in | floor and elsewhere in this country 
to put ourselves in harmony with the declarations of the | who to-day oppose the extension of 12 
igo platform as they construe it,add to the present intrinsic | great deal of confidence in the regulations to be 
e of the silver dollar, where are we to fener the line? by some imaginary or possible international mon 
Lask my Democratic friends who propose now in order to | ence. Whenever the people of this country have 
that demand which comes from those opposed to the pres- | termination to put silver on an equality with gold, 
ent legal dollar, if we shall add more silver to the dollar, where | & prospect of being able to do it, those who are 
are you going to draw the line? Why, if you propose 20 to 1 | colnage atall, orexcept as s bsidiary coin only 
these gentlemen will say, **You have already confessed away your for gold monometallism, try to divert th 
you have admitted that the 16 tol dollar isa dishonest | from the issue by promising some possible r¢ 
Ww; you have admitted that the dollar is short and that it | the operation of a phantom internation 
ist be made good, and, having found that there is a deficiency Now, Mr. Speaker, suppose wi 
in the weight of your dollar, yet you propose to go only one- | of such international moneta 
third of the way marked out in the rightdirection.” They say, | before uch | body with our iner 
‘The commercial difference between the value of the two metals | national action would be very \ aluabl 
requires more than 20 to 1—that it requires 28 to l1—and there- | but I do not believe it. But, Mr. Speaker, ho 
fore, if you give, as you propose, only 2 


d, lver | good as ox 


‘Ing debt, or 


20 to 1, you have gone but that? That increase in ratio would make an in 
one-third of the proper distance, according to your own admis- | upon the people you ask to go with us in theo 
sion, in the right direction.” mints of the world to the coinage of silver. \ 
Now, Mr. Speaker, it may be that our people are wrong inde- | greatly increase to them the burden of accomplishi 
manding the unlimited coinage of silver. Ido not be lieve it, | ask them to do? ; 
however, but I would sooner yield something from that demand | . Why, Mr. Speaker, France has $700,000,000 of 
han consent that the ratioshould be changed. I donot believe, circulation to-day side by side with gold, as ours 
hat any harm would come to this country from the unlim- | try, and as ours always has been for over one hundr 
lage of ellver at the present ratio, at least for many years if we should establish a 1 ewratio of 20 to 1, and 
and until. in ease harm should be discovered in the | Come with us on that ratio, we would virtually 
of the law, the people will have had ample opportunity $160,000,000 or $170,000,000 to the value of her | 
‘tin g anothe rc ong ress ch: irge d Ww ith the duty of re pair- cireulatic QD and to put th ut burden upon her peop 
ing any wrong we may have done, or of rectifying any errors we have not ced for it, when the people do not 
have committed, by following now what we know to be their | France's silver is as good as her gold. _ 
. for that is the will of my people. ind so, Mr. Speaker, it would be with 
ould sooner stand by the present ratio and accept a reason- vn the balance of the $1,500,000,000 o 
imitation on the amount to be coined, and trust to future 
tion to remove such limit, than to accept unlimited coin- 
t an inereased and a probably increasing ratio. We know, 
Speaker, that in this country, with our five hund nen ane 
tillion dollars of silver and silver certificates in circ 
the silver dollar is as goodas a golddollar. Then the fi rst 
thing we want to do, Mr. Speaker, and the point we want most 
credly to guard, is to preserve the debi-paying power of the 
ar. We want to guard against the curtailment of the power 
ne —_ ‘to discharge business obligations in this country, 
it , to guard against making it a more e} xpensive do . 
Mir Speaker, if we can float the silver we do to-day, on 
an equality with gold, and as we see the Europe an — float- 
ing $1,500,000,000 more of si ver on a parity with gold, when 
the quality of their's is intrinsically poorer than our own, I say eendl Giiais ties. Se 
that the man who has want of { ith in our country being able to | 4, ; Speco Mr. Speaker, is 
xeep our silver at a parity with gold, even ata largely increased a ae it pe OW 
coinage above what we now hav:, [ think really lacks appreci--) (2™tY 0! the money by whlch | seine 
os what our people are capable F doi ot Dut simp! -ause it does increase i 


join usin an int 
vould ni 
Texas/ Mr. 


Fuse d to acce 


hose who : 
I uld opt 
dollar on a basis of 28 to 
y of the money, because i 


-_ . anal A rer 
e opposed toan extens 


$ 
of doing. 


> ann ; eing founde i the *‘ subtreasury” 
. SI RAKE R pre te mpore. ‘he time of the gentler ian has Populist friends. ean not be de 
r + 


. Sk s s ; : f the present opposition. t est 
Di ICKERY. I ask that he be allowed to proceed for five 1m of depositing a commod 

Tre sury notes, in lieu of i 

it, Mr. Speaker, it 


>, 
> 


- BRETZ. Indefinitely. Bi 
SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the request referred 


; HE, ARD. Mr. Speaker, we are told ad the Secretary of | its money quality. 
e Tre ssury—and there is no man filling a public position in Mr. Speaker. for 
s Country in the accuracy of whose statements we have more | be in favor of tl I 
dence, and for whom officially and personally Ihave greater | it did not recognize 
-that to imerease the value of the dollar as suge ested | only remaining 
rt. recoin our present volume of silver money at the in- | repeal it. 


gentieman from Missouri [Mr. DOCKERY |] will be granted. | country. m: 
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Now, one word further. It not only recognizes the right of sil- 
ver coinage under some conditions (though I believe that provi- 
sion in the bill was intended as a cheat and a fraud), but the 


conditions have so changed as to surprise its authors; and the fact | 


is that the Secretary of the Treasury has been compelled within 


silver coinage nearly three-quarters of a million of dollars, be- 
cause he is obliged to coin a sufficient amount of the silver bul- 
lion purchased to provide for the redemption of Treasury notes 
returned for redemption in silver coin, and the report shows 


that for this month there has been a redemption of Treasury notes | 


in silver to the amount of over $700,000. Then the proper en- 
forcement of this law not only gives us recognition of silver coin- 
age, but an actual increase in circulation by reason of some silver 
coinage. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to enter into a general discussion 
of this subject, which has already been discussed so thoroughly; 
but I want to say, in one moment, by the indulgence of the 
House, that I will vote for the free coinage of silver, aa my 
people desire me to do, at the ratio of 16 to 1. I do not say 
that I will not accept some other, for I believe it to be my duty 
to go as far as I can within the limits of my conscience and 
judgment to try and accomplish what they need and desire, and 
that is an increased coinage, if I can not get unlimited coinage 
at the ratio we desire; but my candid judgment is that we should 
adhere to the present ratio. [{Applause. 

Mr. CARUTH. Detained, Mr. Speaker, by the hand of sick- 
ness and restrained also by the demandsof duty, Istayed longat the 
nation’s capital after the fall of the gavel that marked the death 
of the ifty-second Congress. When atlast, sir, I returned to my 
home, among the people I represent, instead of seeing the signs 
of prosperity I was accustomed there to see, I beheld the evi- 
dence of disaster. Instead of finding the feelings of hopeful con- 
fidence that ever pervaded that people, I saw signs of despair. 

The air was laden with dismay. A man meeting his brother 
man upon the street exchanged not cheerful greetings, but in- 
dulged in foreboding prophecy. Merchants looked ahead and 
beheld only impending ruin. Wherever I went, at my home, in 
my office, on the public streets, or in the cars, I was met every- 
where by the anxious inquiry, ‘‘ When will the Congress of the 
United States be convened?” and on all hands I was asked to use 
what little influence I might possess with the President of the 
United States to get him to sonvene this body in extraordinary 
session in order that the evils of legislation might be righted and 
relief extended to our distressed people. 

The call, Mr. Speaker, came none too soon, but at as early an 
houras the wisdom of the President thought the representatives 
of the people would heed their demands. The call which con- 
vened us here vividly set forth our financial situation, which had, 
in the language of the President— 


Already caused great loss and damage to our people, threatening to crip- 
ple our merchants, stop the wheels of manufactures, bring disaster and pri- 
vation to our farmers, and withhold from our workingmen the wage of 


labor. 

In obedience to the call which convened us here, I came. At 
that desk I took the oath of office, determined that I could best 
serve those@ho sent me here, not by speeches, not by set phrases, 
but by my vote. 

Never since the time when the life of the nation was imperiled 
has the Congress of the United States been gathered together 
under graver or gloomier auspices; and in the message the Pres- 
ident sent he in strong and patriotic language set forth the com- 
mon need of the hour. I came at his behest and atthe command 
of my people to do my duty as their Representative. I am not 
here, Mr. Speaker, at this time to discuss the merits of either of 
the metals that enter into the money of this country. I hold to 
the views of the wise and patriotic President of the United States 
as stated in his message to this Congress, that— 

The people of the United States are entitled toa sound aud stablecurrency 
and to money recognized as such on every exchange andin every market of 
the world ‘heir Government has no right to injure them by financial ex- 
periments opposed to the policy and practice of other civilized states, nor is 
t justified in permitting an exaggerated and unreasonable reliance on our 
national strength and ability to jeopardize the soundness of the people’s 
money. 

I asked the banker, I asked the merchant, I asked the rich 
man, and the poor man what was causing this widespread deso- 
lation, what was causing the suspension of the banks, what was 
causing these disasters to our mercantile interests, and from 
every one came the answer, ‘‘It is the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman act.” 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Will the gentleman point out the way in 
which that act has brought about this condition of things? 

Mr. CARUTH. I have but five minutes, and I hope that my 
friend from Tennessee will make his speech in his own time and 
notin mine. He knows my time is very limited and he is using 
it up, and he is also breaking the thread of my discourse. 
[Laughter.] 


| The SPEAKER. 


| ** Honest money and tariff reform.” 


The time of the gentleman from Ke: ky 
has expired. + 
Mr. CARUTH. See that! [Laughter.] 


Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


| mous consent that my colleague [Mr. CARUTH] may be 
the last month under the provisions of the law to increase our | 


ten minutes more to complete his argument. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. I want to apologize to the gentlen 
have interfered with the course of his argument, but | 
course was so extraordinary that I could hardly help it. 

Mr. CARUTH. Mr. Speaker, 1 was saying thatfrom 
the answer came that the cause of this widespread and j 
ing disaster was the purchasing clause of the Sherman act 
people who suffer ought to know that from which the, 

The President of the United States, who so keenly feels 1! 
sponsibility of this hour, ought to know the cause of the d 
ance. The great Secretary of the Treasury, who hails fro 
State of my birth, and who is in contact with the ables 
ciers of this country, ought to know the cause of the 
that has come upon us. 

I repeat, Mr. Speaker, from the banker, from the mer 
from the President of the United States, and from the Se: 
of the Treasury comes to the same answer, that it is cs 
the purchasing clause of the Sherman act. Nay, more, t 
ple know it. They can not be led astray by the false arviment 
that this depression is caused by a fear that the Congress of th 
United States will tamper with the taritf laws of this land. | 
will read to the House a letter which I received a few days a 
written by a manufacturing firm in my own city, none of the 
members of which are in accord with the political views that | 
hold. Listen and heed. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Augus/ 


DEAR SirR:-We are manufacturers of brass and iron goods in | 
which you represent in Congress. Four weeks ago we employed 
hundred men. When the prevailing financial panic struck this 
two weeks ago, we were compelled to discharge three hundred « 
ployés. To-day we have discharged the balance, and have shut 
our iron and brass works completely. Ourreasonfor not being a 
running is that our banks here are not in a position to afford us t 
modations which heretofore they have always been glad to extend 

We believe with the majority of our fellow-citizens that the gr 
of all this trouble lies in the so-called Sherman silver bill. We a; 
you, therefore, in the name of ourselves and other manufacturers of | 
to use all your influence and energy toward an unconditional repe. 
bill at as early a date as possible. Itis our firm belief that if t 
strain under which we are laboring is not relieved in a very short 
country will see the greatest panic it has ever witnessed. 

Hoping you will give this letter your favorable consideration, we r« 
very truly yours, 

THE AHRENS & OTT MANUFACTURING Com! 
THEO. AHRENS, JR., General Manager 
Hon. ASHER G CARUTH, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Speaker, the President of the United States has dis 
charged his duty. He has convened ushere. He has c ed 
together « Congress which for the first time in a ger 
has a Democratic ie i in both the Senate and th 
with Democratic control of the Executive Departments and \ 
for the first time in that period can make orunmake laws 
responsibility of legislation rests upon us, and I, for one, ‘lo 
desire to shun that responsibility. I am ready to meet the 
trouble that confronts us, prepared to share in the fruits of vie- 
tory or to suffer my portionof the mortification of defeat. |Ap 
plause. ] 
I stand here now in compliance with the advice of the !’resi- 
dent of the United States, in compliance with the wishes of the 
ople who have honored me by sending me here; I stand reac) 
ere and now to cast my vote without limitation, restrictions, or 
conditions for the repeal of the purchasing clause of the S : 
act. [Applause.] Let others talk as they may, I do not fearfor 
the future of m party. The great Democracy is found on 
the principle of “equal rights for all, and exclusive pri 
to none,” and in the application of that principle it mat\: 
whether the suppliant for the nation’s favor comes fr 
manufacturing East or the mine-owning West. The 1a\ 
same forall. I feel that when the time comes to appe: 
people they will rush to the front, and seize and carry to tri. 
ant victory the banner of Democracy, on which is ins 
[Applause.] 


ANY, 


Mr. DINGLEY obtained the floor. 

Mr. PAYNE. I understand that the gentleman from 
[Mr. DINGLEY] desires to occupy considerably more tim 
the five minutes allowed under the rule. I will therefore 
he begins, ask unanimous consent that he be allowed to | 
for thirty minutes. 

There being no objection, leave was granted. “ss 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, noone canhave failed to not at 
in the debate here and the discussions elsewhere on the pen "s 
propésition todiscontinuethe silver-purchasing policy, there has »e* 
a studious effort to create the impression that this policy was incus 
rated by the so-called Sherman act of 1890. The object is obv10u® 
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1895, 


It is to fasten upon the Republicans who supported that act w hat- 
ever responsibility the country may place on the silver-purchasing 
licy for the existing industrial and financial distress. 
(here is not a gentleman within the sound of my voice who does 
not know that the silver-purchasing policy was inaugurated in 1878 
over the veto of President Hayes and by the vote of a Democratic | 
House and a Republican Senate, three-fourths of the Democratic 
Senators and Representatives voting to override the veto. The act 
of 1890, styled the Sherman act, simply modified this policy, which 
could not then be repealed, so as to diminish some of its perils. Its | 
passage, too, warded off a free-coinage measure which had already | 
passed the Senate by nearly a solid Democratic vote. Very few of 
the Republicans who supported the act of 1890 would have voted 
for any original measure inaugurating the silver-purchasing policy. 

[he vote on the pending repeal bill, however, will bring to the 
test the question of responsibility for the further continuance of the | 
silyer-purchasing policy, now that its actual workings are known ; 
and the country can then accurately determine on what party and | 
what Senators and Representatives the real responsibility rests. 

In common with a majority of Republicans on this floor, I shall 


vote for the discontinuance of the silver-purchasing policy inaug- | 


urated in 1878, and never intended to be permanent, not because I 
believe it “ principally” responsible for the existing industrial and 
financial depression, although I believe that it has secondarily con- 
tributed to increase difficulties originated by another cause, but 
because I am convinced that this policy obstructs an international 
agreement on a coinage ratio, which I hold is the only way in which 
silver can be given free coinage without driving gold out of ciren- | 
lation and bringing us to a silver basis, and because I regard it 
wasteful and perilous in the near future. My desire for a prompt 
discontinuance of this poliey is properly intensified by the fact that | 
in view of the widespread belief that it is a potent factor in pro- 


| as the amount 
| bear too great a proportion to the amount that can be readily used 


| or Treasury notes based on silver. 
moting the distrust which has caused our troubles, repeal will be | 
much more influential for good than it otherwise would be, because | 





of its influence on men’s imaginations. 


INFLUENCE OF SILVER-PURCHASING POLICY. 


nies. 

The President and that wing of the Democratic party which 
adopts his views on the currency question, hold that the silver- 
purchasing policy is the ‘‘principal” cause of our troubles. On the | 
other hand, that wing of the Democratic party which believes in 
free silver coinage at the ratio of 16 to 1 by this country alone— 
hitherto the head and body of the party—hold that this purchasing 
policy has had nothing to do with bringing about the situation. 


| ing our financial situation. 


They even assert that the last Democratic platform which declared | 


that ‘the Sherman act of 1890 is a cowardly makeshift,” and which | 
demanded its “speedy repeal,” was explained to them as meaning 
that the act of 1890 wasa ‘‘cowardly makeshift” for the free coinage | 
which would otherwise have been approved by both Houses of Con- 
gress, and that the platform was interpreted as a free-coinage dec- | 
laration, in free-coinage States. 

While I think nothing is clearer than that the silver-purchasing | 
policy did not cause the industrial distrust and consequent depression | 
which began to disclose itself near the beginning of the present 
year, and increased from month to month, paving the way for and | 
even originating the financial depression which followed later, 
yet there is strong reason to believe that this purchasing policy, 
or rather the alarm abroad in consequence of the failure to maip- 
tain the gold-redemption fund which had been drawn, by the sub- | 
stitution of silver certificates and Treasury notes for gold in cus- 
toms payments, below the hundred million mark that the law and 
public opinion regarded as the danger line, did render the situa- 
tion more serious by iargely withdrawing foreign capital from this 
country, thus so reducing loanable funds as to increase distrust, 
wreck credit, promote hoarding, and bring about a money famine 
of unparalleled proportions. At the same time I am confident that 
the contributory share the silver situation has had.in the present 
difficulties is very much less than is generally supposed. 


HOW SILVER CERTIFICATES IMPAIR THE GOLD REDEMPTION FUND. 


I heard a statement made this morning that the trouble was that 
under the Sherman law we were using the silver as a basis for money 
at the bullion value rather than at its coinage value, and that re- 
deemable in gold, and that under the act of 1878 we used it at its 
coinage value rather than at its bullion value, and provided simply | 
for redemption in silver dollars; and that if we had continued that 
policy we should have had no run on the Treasury for gold. 

Now look at the matter a moment—because it is no use to blind 
ourselves—look at a silver certificate issued on deposit of silver 
‘ollars. You say it is redeemable only in silver dollars; but if, as 
“matter of fact, it was not redeemable indirectly in something 
else than that it would have fallen to its bullion value within a 
short time after the amount of the issue had increased beyond what 
the people required for constant use. What has maintained the 


parity with gold of the silver certificate and the silver dollar from | 


lus to pay 


Che discussions already had indicate a wide difference of opinion | force there is bound to be trouble in the future. 

here and elsewhere as to how much, if any, influence our silver- | ! ; 
: to d 

purchasing policy has had in bringing about our present difficul- | "8 *° ‘ PaRREE. 
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1878 to the present time? Why, it was the fact that the Th 
of the United States has received those certificates and dol 
lieu of gold in the payment of duties 

Now, what difference dves it make whether you direetly redeem 
your silver certificates in gold or accept them in lieu of gold for du- 
ties? It is gold redemption in either case, with this difference, that 
the redemption by receiving them for gold duties is only good as long 
of those silver dollars and silver certificates do not 


in payment of duties and the amount constantly needed in exchange, 
As a matter of fact we have been drawing on our gold redemption 
fund at both ends. The ajlver certificate has been preventing 


vold 


| from going into the Treasury, and the redemption of the Treasury 


note has been taking gold out at the other end; and it mak: 
difference, so far as its effect on the fund is concerned, which form 
of redemption is employed; in both forms it depletes the gold re 


sno 


| demption fund. 


Gentlemen ask what has been the trouble. Go and look at the 


| percentage of silver certificates and Treasury notes that have been 


received into the Treasury from 1885 down to the present time in 
the payment of gold duties. At first there were almost none received, 
because the volume of outstanding certificates was small, and the 
contraction of national bank currency made a place for them. As 


| the volume swelled the number presented for redemption in pay 
| ment of duties increased rapidly, until recently, when the eurrency 


famine has obliged our importers to send to England for gold. 
They have now nothing but gold to pay duties with, because they 
can not get hold of currency; but that is only a temporary situa 


| tion. 


For the last three or four years the importers have been paying a 
very large proportion of ail the duties in either silver certificates 
That is how the silver purchas- 
ing policy—not the Sherman act, but the purchasing policy, for the 
Sherman act is better than the one which it supplanted—has been 
keeping gold out of and draining gold from the Treasury and affect- 
I think we had no trouble at all from 
this purchasing law until last spring, but if you continue it in 
We can not vo on 
buying silver and practically paying for it in gold without com 


IMPORTANCE OF MAINTAINING GOLD REDEMPTION FUND. 


I was in London, as it happened, last spring at the very time a 
New York telegram appeared in the London papers that our gold 
redemption fund had fallen below the one hundred million limit, 
which, in the minds of the people of this country and of others, 
seems to mark the dividing line between safety and danger, and I 


| had an opportunity of seeing exactly how that affected men there 


who were dealing in American securities, and who had 
money invested in this country. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I am very much interested in the 
gentleman’s diseussion. He said, as I understood him, that the 
Government receives these certificates in lieu of gold. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Now, can not the Government use the same cer- 
tificates in lieu of gold to pay its debts? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Well, that would bring us to the discussion of 


English 


| the question as to whether when we have refused to pay our debt 


and interest in gold it would not greatly injure our credit and oblige 
a higher rate of interest whenever we should want to 
borrow again, and whether it would not also tend to bring us to a 
silver basis. 

Mr. SIMPSON. 
question, 
gold—— 

Mr. DINGLEY. 


The gentleman does not seem to understand my 
If the Government receives those certificates in lieu of 


Mr. Speaker, as I am now trespassing on the 


| patience of the House, I must ask the gentleman to wait until I get 


through. 
Now, I observed that while up to that time there had been very 
little talk about American securities, though some had been sent 


| back, but probably for other reasons, yet on the very day that an- 
| nouncement was made that no steps would be taken to make that re- 


demption fund good, and the suggestion even went out that we 
might resort to silver payments, as my friend from Kansas has sug- 
gested, there was at once a panic among dealers in American seenri- 
ties; and by the very next steamers there was sent to this country 
and sold in our markets a very large amount of such securities. As 
the gold received for the same was withdrawn from this country 
and returned to London the practical effect of allowing our gold 
redemption fund to fall below the hundred million mark was to 
take so much money from our loanable capital, contract credits, and 
start a money famine. 

Gentlemen have said, Is not the fact that a silver certificate is at 
par with the gold dollar to-day eyidence that there is no special 
distrust in this country as yet as to the future of our currency? 
Certainly it is; although if we do not maintain our gold redemption 
fund, no one can tell how soon distrust of the currency will arise 
here; but English investors did take alarm last spring, and may do 
so again. 
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THK ORIGINAL CAUSE OF DISTRUST. 
The industrial distrust which began to show itself near the be- 


ginning of the year was evidently caused solely by the belief of those | 


engaged in manufacturing industries that the result of the elections 


in November, which had placed the entire legislative, as well as | 


executive, power in the hands of the Democratic party, portended 
an early overthrow of the policy of protection, in accordance with 
the Democratic platform. Manufacturers and merchants, therefore, | 
at once began to prepare for what they believed would be radical 
changes that would supplant domestic with foreign goods. En- 


largements contemplated were given up. Dealers’ orders for goods | 


for another autumn were given slowly and guardedly. Raw mate- 
rials for goods to be delivered another season were bought spar- 
ingly, and prices gradually forced down near to the point where 


it was supposed they would be when the goods went into consump- | 


tion. For example, Michigan washed wool, which sold last October 
for 28 cents, was gradually forced down to 20 cents, beeause manu- 
facturers expected to have to sell their goods on the basis of the 
contemplated free wool tariff. Looms were stopped to reduce pro- 
duction, in view of the diminished demand. 

No actual change in the tariff has as yet been made, but manu- 
facturers and merchants have been preparing in advance for the 
revolutionary changes which the Democratic platform portended, 
and have been discounting in part the new tariff to come. When 
apprehension of coming evil seizes upon men oftentimes the appre- 
hension is worse than the realization. My friend from Missouri 
{[Mr. Bar?THOLDT] made a most admirable analysis of that trait of 
the human mind which looks forward to what is thought to be 
coming. The distrust in manufacturing circles which began in 
Decem ber and January, late in the winter, extended to financial cir- 
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eles. There can be no mistaking the fact that this industrial dis- 
trust and consequent depression was caused entirely by the pro- 
posed revolution in the tariff; although after this had gone on for 
some months, the silver situation in the way I have suggested came 
in to aid in intensifying the distrust, and convert industrial depres- 
sion into a financial panic and money famine. 

It is not possible to have a national election, conducted on the 
issue of the overthrow of an economic policy that has prevailed for 
thirty years, and given great prosperity to the country, result in 
the complete triumph of a party pledged to such a revolutionary 
change, without arresting production, stopping machinery, injuring 
credit, and paralyzing business. 

{ Here the hammer fell. ] 

Tite SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Ricuarpson of Tennessee, in 
the chair). The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GEAR. Iask thatthe time of the gentleman be extended for 
twenty minutes. 

Mr. HULICK. Mr.Speaker, I would suggest that the time of the 
gentleman be continued indefinitely so that the words of wisdom he 
is giving us can be heard by every member of this House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman asks unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Maine be allowed to conclude his 
remarks. Is there objection? [After a pause.] ‘The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am very much obliged to the gen- 
tlemen and to the House, and will endeavor not to weary your pa- 
tience, ‘ 

WHAT WRECKS CREDIT. 

It must be borne in mind that modern business, especially business 
in a new country rich in resources like ours, inviting development, 
is conducted largely, perhaps 90 per cent of it, on credit, and that 
confidence of men in each other, confidence in the continuance of 
the conditions under which industries have prospered is the basis 
of credit, essential to induce men to invest capital, and the inspira- 
tion of production, exchange, the emplovment of labor, good wages, 
and business prosperity. Whatever impairs this confidence and pro- 
motes distrust arrests investment, wrecks credit, stops looms, puts 


out the fires of forges, locks up money, deprives laborers of employ- | 


ment, reduces wages and brings the whole machinery of business | *. ; 
tially the same view. 


to almost a standstill, involving millions in financial ruin and mis- 
fortune. 

This was exactly what the elections last November did in placing 
in complete power a party pledged to overthrow our protective 
policy; and while the present senseless, panicky condition of the 
yablic mind and the woney famine caused by fright can not long 
fold their present intensity, yet we shall continue to feel industrial 
distrust and depression, at least until it shall be definitely known 
what kind of a tariff the Democratic party will enact, and wages 
and business shall adapt themselves to the changed conditions. 


SOME OTHER EXPLANATIONS CONSIDERED. 


All other explanations of the cause of the sad change from the | 


prosperity of one year ago to the adversity of to-day fail to explain. 





Lhe pentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] and the gentleman 
from Nebraska {Mr. Bryan], representing that element in the House 
which demands that this country alone shall undertake the free coin- 
age of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 of gold as the only remedy that 
will cure, insist that the general distrust which has prodaced so 
much mischief is the result of a conspiracy of bankers, notably 
Wall street or New York bankers, under the dictation of what they 
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denominate the gold bugs of England, who are seeking to ov 
silver, increase the value of gold, and make money out of th. 
the people. 

The difficulty with the ‘‘conspiracy” theory is, first, that ¢ 
trust which prevails with such intensity is as deep in thi 
those who, like my friends from Missouri and Nebraska, ; 
point of depreciating and ridiculing the views of the bai 
New York andthe country, asitis in Wall street; and secon 
no class in our community have so much to lose by the pr 
of distrustas bankers. It must be remembered that banke: 
ness and make their profits mainly by loaning deposits, ai 
is essential to the banker that confidence in the future 
preserved, because this maintains and increases the deposit 
are the source of his prosperity and profits, and that distru 
disaster to him in greater degree, if possible, than to anyo 

I have before me the New York weekly bank statement otf 
5, 1893, and that of August 6, 1892; and as the New York 
are selected by our free-silver friends as the chief culprit 
bank ‘‘ conspiracy” to get up a panic to increase their pro! 
exposition of exactly how distrust has affected the New York 
ought to serve to enlighten our understanding and dispel 
our prejudices. 

On August 6, 1892, the New York banks had deposits a: 
to $528,462,300, and mainly because of these were able to |! 
the business men of that city $488,777,100. On the 5th of 
1893, these deposits had been reduced to $372,945,200, a r 
of $155,517,100, mainly in the last five months, by the distru 
had seized upon depositors. ‘This large reduction of the deposit 
which banks do business, compelled a reduction of the loans 
banks to the extent of $80,024,600, and consequently a large 
tion of their profits. In other words, the prevailing dist 
caused a loss tothe New York banks of nearly five millions in 
on deposits loaned, to say nothing of losses by failures of | 
to whom money had been loaned, losses directly brought a! 
the prevailing distrust. 

This shows that the only reason the New York banks we! 
to cut down their loans $80,000,000 was because the private « 
who were accustomed to make deposits had withdrawn $155,() 
of their deposits and put it away in their trunks and stocki: 

I submit to my free-coinage friends that a decent regard to 
has been called ‘‘common sense” calls for a relegation of tli 
spiracy” theory to the tomb which sooner or later claims t! 
born of prejudice. 

To the same tomb should be consigned the theory of th« 
man from Mississippi [Mr. Hooker}, reaffirmed by the cha 
the Finance Committee of the Senate [Mr. VoorHeEss], t! 
banks have deliberately locked up the money of the countr 
cumulated a big reserve in order to bring about a pressure 
legislation as they desire. 

tt is suggestive that almost at the same time that the ban! 
being arraigned here for locking up money the Senator from k 
sas [ Mr. PEFFER] was arraigning them in the Senate for not | 
ing “P as much as the law requires as a reserve. 

If these gentlemen will but look at the New York bank rep 
which I have referred—for it is the New York banks whic! 
be regarded as the chief sinners—they will find that these b 
about one hundred and fifty-one millions reserve on hand Au 
1892, and only seventy-nine millions Angust 5, 1893, fourtec: 
less than the law requires; so that as a matter of fact th 
able funds were loaned much more closely at the latter d 
the former, when there was no difficulty in obtaining loans, 
because they can not now further reduce their loans for 
that their customers can not pay their notes at maturity. 


THE CURRENOY CONTRACTION THEORY. 

Tho late Presidential candidate of the Populistsin a recent 
affirmed that the distrust was caused by a contraction of 
standing currency through “the persistent war on silver ;’ 
eral gentlemen in the course of this debate have reiterated + 


The diffieulty with this theory is that when this distrust 
and during its progress, the outstanding volume of currenc) 
country was the largest absolutely and per capita ever know 
our history—nearly twice that of the five-year period before 
war. The volume of currency outside of the Treasury on t 
of August was over $1,600,000,000, or $24 per inhabitant, against 


| volume of $10.23 in 1862, $18 in 1872, $22 in 1886, $23.45 in 151, : 


$24.32 on the first of January of the present year. 

Since distrust was inaugurated in the face of such a large Vo! 
of currency, the active circulation in use has been daily dim 
by the want of confidence, which has caused hoarding by ti 
mass of the people, thus demonstrating that our trouble is no! 
traction of the outstanding volume of currency, but contract 


| the confidence which leads to the use of the abundant mone: 


hands of the peopie, 

This situation affords an object lesscn which ought to be ins 
tive to these gentlemen who assume that volume of outstan 
money necessarily measures prices and prosperity, and who are 4 
ways clamoring for a larger issue of money regardless of quality © 
methods, and make it clear that it is money and its substitutes, 1) 








9 
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cluding credits, used, and not money outstanding and hoarded, which 
-+he life-blood of business; and that theextent to which money and 
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1890, would leave the 








purchasing policy to stand itnout t i 
ditional protection afforded by the Sherman act hie bs is 
| provided for the use of silver at its overvalued coinage valu Chie 
ict of 1890 provided for its use at its market value in gol rhe 
act of 1878 provided no meaus of maintaining the parity w | 
| coinand certificates issued, excep rece e tt ities ancdt 
which would be insuflicient when the : nt outstanding | 
be too larg: rhe act of 1890 mac i the Gove nt 
| to maintain its pari by redemptic 1 gold if necessary Lt we 
must continue the silver-purchasi: o t] ‘ t 1890 is 
far preferable to the act of 1878 
The several al nad nts establishing fre ed 
ratio—the highest 2 o l—are unsound d om t 
lof view. If the tl ry of the trends of free co ( 
ernment alone can maintain any ratio it desires, witl t regard to 
the market ratio, id, then assuredly there is no excuse in de 


i substitutes will be used in production and exchange depends 
Seal on its good quality and stability, and secondly, on the public 
cont nee in the industrial and financial future. Any amount of 
snrrency beyond what is to be used in exchanges simply lies idle, 
sso much waste. 

Inasmuch as we have to-day in our stock of currency six hundred | 

fifteen millions in silver money, of which five hundred and thirty- 
aig nillions is full legal tender, purchased and used since what is 
erroneously denounced as the demonetization ofsilverin 1873, against 
onlv six hundred and four millions of gold (the amount of gold coin 

, the Treasury being one hundred and three millions), an amount 
several times as large as all the silver, including fractional silver, 
coined in the eighty-one years from 1792 to 1873 (the coinage of silver 
a urs hav ing been only eight millions during this period , it must 
be confessed that when gentlemen undertake to claim that we have 
eontracted our currency in the last twenty years by declining to 
make a larger use of silver, they indulge in a license of speech 
hardly consistent with the facts. At no time in our history did we 
ever have so much silver per capita as a basis for money as we have 
I 


THE OHIO DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION, 


The gentleman from Alabama (Mr. WHEELER}, and several other 
ventlemen on the Democratic side, have put forth still another 
theory of the cause of the distrust which commenced near the be- 
ginning of the present year and has been growing in intensity ever 
sinc® A theory, by the way, on which I notice by the resolution 
adopted by that body, which was read the other day by my friend 


from Ohio [Gen. GROSVENOR }, the Ohio Democratic State convention | 


has taken outa patent. This theory aflirms that the present situa- 
tion “is the unfortunate legacy of Republican administration, and 
the natural result of the McKinley tariff,” ete. 

When it is remembered that contidence and unexampled pros- 
perity had existed under Republican policy for years and prevailed 
as never before under the McKinley tariff till afterit became known 
that the elections of last November had resulted, for the first time 
in thirty-two years, in the capture of the complete legislative as 
well as executive power by the Democratic party, which had de- 
clared during the campaign that they intended to overthrow our 
protective policy and substitute a tariff for revenue only; and that 
immediately after, the distrust which has caused our troubles began, 
increasing inintensity as the Democratic administration has gathered 
up the reinsof Government and the time approached for the actual 
application of Democratic theories to our tariff and finances, it must 
require a large stock of what plain people call “‘gall” to enable 
them to put forth in convention the theory that our protective 
policy is the cause of the prevailing distrust. 

No, Mr. Speaker, none of these alleged causes, which the imagin- 

ms of our free-silver friends have conjured up, have had anything 
to do in bringing about the profound distrust, degenerating into a 
senseless panic, which has brought about first the industrial and 
then the added financial depression and currency famine which is 
Even the silver-purchasing policy, inagurated in 1878, 
gical, unwise, and dangerous as I have always regarded it, had 
nothing to do with the inauguration of the industrial distrust which 
prepared the way for financial distrust, and only came in as a sec- 
ondary and contributory adverse influence just at the time it did, 
because distrust was already in the air, and the gold redemption 
fund was suffered to fall below the hundred million mark without 
any official announcement that it would be maintained. 

I firmly believe that if the late House, in the closing days of the 
last session, had concurred with the Senate in reaffirming the au- 
thority given by the act of 1875, to sell bonds to maintain the gold 
redemption fund, and the Secretary of the Treasury had announced 
to the world that the fund would be maintained at all hazards, 
there would have been no distrust of our securities in Europe, and 
we should have been saved from the money panic which has caused 
pe deer a losses, although the industrial depression caused by the 

And I also be- 


upon us, 


lilo 
Al 





‘ireatened tariff revolution would have remained. 
lieve that the announcement of this policy would have made it un- 
hecessary to sell a bond. 

THE BLAND 


AMENI 


MENTS. 





Mr, Speaker, injurious and even dangerous as I regard a further | 


continuance of the silver-purchasing policy under which the Govern- 


ment has purchased since 1878 448,057,000 ounces of silver, equal to | 


the entire product of the world from 1860 to 1870, paying therefor 
$140,000,000 more than it can be bought for now; and under which 
in payment for silver $334,274,236 in silver certificates, $57,000,000 
of silver dollars, and $147,000,000 Treasury notes, which must be 
maintained at par, the first by indirect redemption through their ac- 
Ceptance in lieu of gold for duties, and the latter by direct redemp- 
ton also, & process which saps the gold redemption fund at both 
—— and is immensely increasing the difficulties of maintaining our 
sureney at par; yet either of the amendments proposed by the 
Sentieman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] to the pending bill—the 
ouy amendments in order—if adopted, would make the measure far 
Worse than the existing law. 


| thus give us 


parting from the ratio of 16 to 1 and adopting the ratio 
und thus wasting an immense amount of silve [ne l. the pro 


ic lly a 


position itself is prac surrender, by oO Vv for it, 
of the pet theory on which free coinage at the ratio of 16 to 1 has 
always been advocated. 

On the other 1and, if the theory of those who believe that free 
coinage must be near the market ratio of silver, and can be secured 
only by an international agreement, is sound, then the ratio of 20 
to 1, when the market value of the bullic 28} to 1, would be as 


fatal as 16 to 1. 
rhe adoption by us alone of a changed ratio of 20 to 1 


would pr 
sent a new obstacle in the way of an international nt, for 


ayre eno, 


it can hardly be supposed that other nations would take kindly to 
our attempt to fix a ratio alone. Obviously, if we are to endear 
to secure an international agreement, we should not undertake to 


fix any ratio alone. 
Again, the proposition to alone change our ratio to 20 to 1 would 
instantly demonetize the $419,334,450 in silver nd 


coin a silver cer 


tificates which we have coined or issued, and thus result in such 
an instantaneous contraction as would work ruin until we could 
recoin these dollars at the increased ratio at a cost of nearly 
$90,000,000. 

Surely no one, on reilection, should favor such a props 

FREE COINAGE AT 16 TO 1 
Mr. Speaker, the first, and I presume only serious substitute which 
} 


the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] proposes to ask a vote 
on, is the proposition for this Government, single-handed, to imme- 
diately undertake the free coinage of the world’s silver at the ratio 
of 16 to 1 of gold, when the market value of the bullion to be coined 
into the proposed fill legal-tender dollar is only 284 to 1. 

He, and the other gentlemen who have favored this free coinage 


substitute, insist that if we should do this, it would immediately 
result in permanently advancing by this simple act of legislation 
all the world’s existing silver and all that may be mined hereafter 


from its present price of 72} cents per ounce to $1.29 per ounce, and 


thus make 16 ounces of silver equal in value everywhere to one 
ounce of gold. 
Now, if this would bring about such a permanent result so easily, 


and give us our due share of gold as well as silver in our currency 
all floating at a parity—it would indeed be a great 

which would be welcomed with thanksgiving, for the reason that 
is what I, what most of the people of this country are seeking, what 
both the Republican and Democratic national conventions declared 
for in 1892, viz, the full legal tender coinage both silver and 
gold in such a manner as will make the intrinsic value (i. e., tl 
bullion value) of the coins of each metal equal, and will perma 
nently preserve the parity of all our money and make all as good as 


gold. 


this 


consumm 


ol 


I have said that this is what both political parties in 1892 declared 
to be their silver platform—the significant difference, however, 
being that the Republican declaration was in accordance with a 
majority of the Republican votes in each House of Congres since 
1878, and the Democratic declaration exactly the reverse of the 
record of a majority of their votes. The gentleman from Missouri 





[Mr. BLAND] alleges that he was assured the Democratic platform did 
not mean this; but nevertheless the natural construction of the 
words is against him, unless we assume, as is too often the case, 
that the language of Democratic platforms is intended, as Talley 
rand said of the language of diplomacy, to conceal rather than 
express ideas. I have learned for myself that the acts of a part 
are always more reliable indications of their purposes than their 
platform professions. I hope that in this case, how that will 
not eventually prove true. 

So we are all bimetallists, in that we desire to leave the free coin- 
age of both silver and gold at such ai » that will permanently 
maintain the intrinsic value of the coins of both metals equal, and 





1 . ‘y , 
th metals in our cur 





rency. 

The difference between us is that you think that we can do this 
alone by establishing free coinage at a ratio of 16 to 1, when the 
market value is 28 to 1; and we think that this course would rapidly 
carry us to silver monometallism, give us a single silver standard, 
and drive out our gold, and that the only way to secure bimetallism 


he amendment to substitute the Bland act of 1878 for the act of | is through an international agreement. 
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rhe burden is certainly on you who propose, under present condi- 
tions, to take the great leap into the dark proposed by the gentle- 


man from Missouri, to give us not assertions, but absolute proof from | 


experience and the conclusions of intelligent research, that this im- 
portant step will result as you assert it will. 

It is a very serious fact against you that none of the great au- 
thorities in bimetallism in Europe like Cernuschi, orin this country 
like Horton, almost none of the great financiers, few of the men 
who have made the subject a study for a lifetime, few of the men 
who are regarded as successful business men believe thatthe United 
States alone can do this, It will not answer to reply that they are 
gold bugs, whatever that may mean. It seems to them as it seems 
to me that unless some new alchemy has been discovered which sets 
aside known laws of productioa, distribution, and exchange, this 
free-coinage proposition proposes a fearful leap into the dark in the 
face of reason and experience, and that if adopted it would result in 
overwhelming disaster. 


THE EXAMPLE OF FRANCE. 


So far as I have heard or read, the sole support from experience | 


presented by those who take this view, is that France, single- 
handed, from 1803 to 1865, and the Latin Union (France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Italy, and Greece) from 1865 to 1874, maintained free 
coinage of silver at the ratio of 154 to 1 of gold in weight, without 
driving out gold, 

Even assuming that they did this, which is not strictly correct, 
we must know what was the state of silver production and the sil- 
ver market during this period before we can accept this as a case 
parallel to what our own would be under existing conditions. 

We find that during the period from 1800 to 1860 the production 
of silver in the werld did not increase, It was about 28,000,000 
ounces per anuum in 1800 and only 29,000,000 per annum in 1860 and 
the previous five years, reaching 35,000,000 in 1865, showing that 
there was no sufficient reduction in the cost of production to make the 
protits of silver mining large enough to increase the supply; and 
that for these reasons silver bullion was steady and unchanged at 
very near the French ratio established in 1803, at what was then 
the actual market ratio of silver and gold. 

But when the production increased to only 63,000,000 ounces in 
1874, and Germany ceased to coin silver for anything more than 
subsidiary coins, and even began to sell as bullion her discarded 
silver coins, France and the other states of the Latin Union found 
so much silver coming to their mints to be coined that they were 
obliged to discontinue the unlimited free coinage of silver, and in 
1878 to close their mints altogether to the coinage of full legal-tender 
silver, and not a dollar of new full legal-tender silver has been 
coined since. 

Now when the five countries of the Latin Union were forced to 
discontinue free coinage in order to prevent going to a depreciated 
silver standard, the world’s annual production of silver was only 
65,000,000 ounces, and silver was worth but little less than $1.29 
per ounce in the markets of the world. Yet this small differ- 
ence was turning silver to the mints of the Latin Union, and France 
and the other states gave up the fight to maintain silver by free 
coinage. It is the almost universal testimony of French statesmen 
and financiers that five years more of unlimited free coinage of sil- 
ver, even with the production of 1875-1880, would have depreciated 
the French currency, driven out gold, and made France a monometal- 
lic nation, and that silver. 

I submit that the example of France conclusively shows that the 
United States alone can not maintain the free coinage of silver at 
a ratio of 16 tol, under present conditions, without going to a sil- 
ver standard and driving out gold. France and the Latin states 
ss up the experiment when the production of silver in the world 
1ad reached 65,000,000 ounces, and silver had declined only to $1.20. 
Inasmuch as in the last fifteen years the annual silver production has 
steadily increased from sixty-five to one hundred and fifty-two mil- 
lions ounces last year—more than doubled—in the face of a decline 
of silver from $1.20 per ounce in 1878 to $1.09 in 1885, 93} cents in 
1889, and 85 cents in 1892, surely there is nothing in France’s trial 
and final failure to maintain free coinage under the slight increase 
of production before 1878, to justify the conclusion that we can now 
aapent free coinage alone. 

t must be borne in mind, too, that France is a country which 
uses coin mainly for the transaction of her business; that she has 
few banks of discount and deposit, and no savings banks, and hence 
she uses more actual money per capita than other commercial na- 
tions that employ checks and other substitutes for money; yet she 
maintains her seven hundred millions silver only with a gold sup- 
port of eight hundred millions in precisely thesame way as we should 
maintain our. six hundred and fifteen millions of silver (five hundred 
and thirty-eight millions of it legal tender) with only six hundred 
and four millions of gold, if we should to-day discontinue silver pur- 
chases and stop the further coinage of silver dollars and wait for 
other nations to codperate with us, 


CAN WE BUY THE WORLD'S SILVER? 


But let us test the soundness of the free-coinage plan to have the 
United States buy all the silver of the world that comes to us and 
pay $1.29 per ounce in merchandise or gold,—for that is practically 
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what the free-coinage proposition is so long as we are able to 
tain silver and gold at a parity. 
We are told that when we offer this price for the world’ 


| then the market price of that metal the world over will at o 
| to $1.29 and no foreign silver will come to us. We shall hay 
| said, only the domestic product (58,000,000 ounces last 


buy. 

Even if this were true, what do you suppose the domestic 
of silver would be in five years on an ofter of $1.29 per oun: 
it has increased from 24,000,000 ounces in 1875 to 58,000,000 
in 1893, on afalling market going as low as 85 cents per ounc: 


| anyone confidently tell me that it will not double in three y, 


quadruple in five years ? 

But there must be silver to come here from abroad for the ; 
that foreign countries now, at the present low price, produc 
than the rest of the world wants, and are constantly incre 
their product. With the increased price offered, productic, 
rapidly increase in Mexico, South America, and other sily: 
tries, and we should find an enormous quantity of silver 
upon us. 

Then where else could the 38,000,000 ounces per annum that |; 
has coined go next year, than to our mints, now that I: 
stopped free silver coinage? 

I notice that there was imported last year $17,000,000 of foreiy 
discarded silver coins. How much discarded foreign coinay: 
come here next year at an offer of $1.29 per ounce? 

It seems to me surprising that, in view of such facts 
should entertain the belief that we could enter single-hanid« a), 
free silver coinage at 16 to 1 and not soon find it impossil 
maintain at par with gold the immense amount of silver t! 
be poured upon us; and as soon as we could not do so { 
gold would leave us and we should go to a depreciated sily, 
dard and become a silver country like Mexico, China, 
States of South America. 

If that is the object, if the purpose is to drive this « 
silver monometallism and a silver basis, then I can understu: 
scheme. 


“la 


THE OLD ‘“FIAT’’ IDEA. 


When I heard the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Bry, 
nounce that this Government can select any coinage rat 
desires and maintain the two metals at parity by its fiat | 
once that the same old greenback delusion which prevail: 
years ago,—that the Government stamp is all that is neces 
make money and maintain it at par with gold, without «1 
or indirect redemption or intrinsic value,—is really at th: 
the free silver crusade now going on. 

I could not help thinking that if this theory be true t! 
pity to use 412} grains of standard silver to make a di 
1alf that weight, a quarter, and even less silver, or a bit 0! 
costing a tenth of a cent, will answer just as well. 

It is the fallacious idea that the Government can make 
good money by simply stamping it—the idea that a Treasu 
greenback is money of final payment, which does not ne: 
deemable in full value coin, instead of simply a promise to }). 
of full intrinsic value—that is at the bottom of the de 
rhetoric which we hear so much of whenever the currency « 
is discussed. When we hear men denouncing the Gove: 
paying its bonds in gold instead of depreciated greenba: 
we know that they have got it into their heads that the o: 
money of final payment, and that the Government is not \ 
= to redeem it in gold; otherwise nothing could be s 

estroying our credit. hen it is fully understood that |) 
and greenback are simply promises of the Government to pay 1\ 
of intrinsic value, promises that must be redeemed,—then «ii! 
crude ideas and wild talk about the currency will cease. 

WHY NOT A RATIO OF 16 TO 1. 


The only reason that we can’t have free coinage of silver at aM! 
of 16 to lof gold, as our fathers once had, is that when our [avis 
did this, 16 ounces of silver would buy 1 ounce of gold 
markets of the world, and that is why they fixed that 1M 


tir 


Now 16 ounces will not buy 1 ounce of gold. In process of © 
there have been such tiple me in silver mining and in sep! 
rating the bullion from t 

than formerly, and it requires more than 16 ounces o! *! 
buy 1 ounce of gold. So long as it does, so long as the '" 
price of silver for any cause is considerably less than this '' 
gold, especially where the difference is so much as if 1s 10 


useless to talk about this country alone maintaining gold an 5 lver 


at a parity on a ratio of 16 to 1 by free coinage. 

Iam a bimetallist because I think I see an advantage | 
system; but I see no other way of reaching bimetallis 
curing the unlimited use of both metals under free coin" 
by an international agreement on a coinage ratio (which | 
near the actual market ratio) among enough commercial 
exercise a strong influence on the market and hold the pric: 


for there is no doubt that a combination of several strong comm” 


es 


} wg 


cial nations can do this, at least until there are important : 


eore that it costs less to produce sv" 


t)at 


in cost of production of either —- metal, by first making 8°’ 


mon coinage ratio that is substantially the market ratio of )\'° 
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HAS SILVER DECLINED? 


We are told that silver has not declined, but that gold has ad- 


vanced 40 or 50 per cent in the last twenty years; and to prove | 
this the fact that pricesof merchandise have declined, estimated | 
gold, is presented as a demonstration of the operation. It is | 


in : ae 
even said that prices estimated in silver have changed but little 
since 1873, when our currency was depreciated. 


Now, everybody knows that the cost of production of most mer- | 


chandise has been reduced by labor-saving devices and greater con- 


centration of industries, and therefore that prices ought to be lower; | 
and if it be true that prices, estimated in silver, have not declined, | 


it is clear that since 1870 silver must have fallen because of a decline 
in cost of production. 

Mr. MARSH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Iwill yield fora question, although I prefer not 
to do so, as I am using the time of the House. 

Mr. MARSH. Has not the nonuse of silver during that period of 
time had something to do with its depreciation in price? Let that 
go with your statement, because it is important to be considered. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Even if it were true that less silver is used now 
han when silver commanded $1.30 per ounce (which is not the 
fact), that would have no effect on the cost of production. 

The simple fact that the production of silver, after having been 
substantially stationary at about 28,000,000 ounces annually from 
1800 to 1865, with the market price about $1.30 per ounce, has sinee 
1878 more than doubled in the face of a constant decline to 85 cents 
per ounce, proves beyond question that the cost of productien has 


been greatly reduced, for surely the production would have increased | 


if the lower price had notafforded the mine-owners as great or greater 
profit than the old price did twenty yearsago. Imay also call atten- 
tion to the fact that in 1892 the world used a much larger amount of 
silver per capita than in 1860 or 1875. 
arts and for money only 29,000,000 ounces of silver, for that was the 


entire production, while in 1892 the world used more than 140,000,000 | 


ounces of silver. Even for money purposes the United States and 
India alone used 102,000,000 ounces of silver, which was nearly two 
and a half times the entire production (43,000,000 ounces) and use of 
silver for both money and in the arts in 1870. 


Let me again call attention to the enormous increase of produc- | urit 
} Sec "ity 


tion of silver in the face of a declining price—the stern fact with 
which we have to deal—as shown by the tables of Dr. Adolph Soet- 
beer, than whom there is no higher authority on the production of 
gold and silver: 
Average production of gold per annum. 

Le oeted ieee ounces 750, 000 
1850 to 1870 mid ook ednaaiel ..do.... 6,000, 000 
do.... 5, 750, 000 
do 6. 


328, 27 


1800 to 1860 ne Nunetes see aie - ounces 
1860 to 1870 Sesheeewdaals is do.. 
1870 to 1880 


1892 


28, 000, 000 
48, 000, 000 
80, 000, OOO 
152, 000, 000 
THE PRINCIPLE 


OF BIMETALLISM. 


The essential principle of bimetallism laid down by Hamilton in 
his celebrated report, on which Congress in 1792 fixed the ratio of 
silver to gold at 15 to 1, was that the coinage ratio must be the 


equivalent of the bullion ratio in the markets of the world. After 
a careful investigation he found that the bullion ratio was in fact 
on the average 15 to 1, and for that reason he recommended that 
ratio, and Congress concurred. 

In 1834 and 1837, finding that in consequence of a slight deviation 
of less than 5 per cent of the coinage ratio from the bullion ratio, 


this country was deprived of gold, Congress revised the ratio and | 


finally made it 16 to1. This proved to be a slight deviation from 
the actual ratio which deprived us of a large portion of our legal- 
tender silver. 

The principle of bimetallism from the beginning has been, as I 
have already said, to make the coinage ratio the equivalent of the 


bullion ratio in the market, because it never occurred to our fathers | 


that they could retain both legal-tender gold and silver in our coin 
age if silver was overvalued or undervalued. Yet, here to-day, in 
the face of the fact of the great change in the production and cost 
of production of silver in the last twenty years, we find gentlemen 
proposing to authorize the free coinage of legal-tender silver at 16 
to 1, when the market value is 28} to 1, and actually comforting 
themselves with the idea that they are imitating “the fathers!” 


THE FUTURE OF 


It is probable that the price of silver has recently gone below the 
cost of production, and therefore that within a year or two there 
will be an adjustment of the market price of silver at a higher price 
than that of to-day, but one conformable to the laws of demand 
and Supply and cost of production. 

This situation, it seems to me, will pave the way for an intér- 
national agreement on a ratio for the coinage of silver as well as 
gold as full legal-tender money. But I have no hope of such an 
agreement until we stop purchasing silver, by which policy we 


SILVER. 


have been lifting from other nations burdens on account of the sil- | 


XXV—.52 


In 1860 there was used in the | 


| money at once 


| old wild-cat, State-bank system. 


| may do 


| ciers, and is still an unsolved problem. 
| porated into their speeches extracts from the writings of dist 


ver situation in which they should share, and abnormally 


lating produc tion, 


Stimu- 


fHE POOR MANS DOLLAR. 


I have frequently heard during this debate that gold (in which 
term of course is included all currency at par with gold) is the rich 
man’s money, and silver (i. e., the silver dollar of 4124 grains, in- 
trinsically worth three fifths as much as the gold dollar and good 
for than that under tree coinage of silver at 16 to 1) is the 
poor man’s morey. Istand here to say that no vote of mine shall 
be given that w ill provide for the poor man a less valuable collar 
than is provided for the rich man. ‘The laborer’s wages are paid in 
dollars, and no kind of a dollar that is worth a gold dol 
lar is his due. And those legislators who, under the guise 
fiting the laborer or farmer, enact currency 
the currency are doing all in their power to injure the men 
they pretend to be specially caring tor torvet 
any increase in the price of the farmer's products caused by 
ciating the money in which it is measured can do him 
fact l uch har 
ingly the pr hat he has to buy 

Even the . depres ation of the rren 
it easier | 


little force, for the reason tl 
age time that private debts continue in 
months, and every new debt must be 
rency preciated. The chiet 
not in debt paying. 

The prosperity of the country, of every citizen, whether rich o1 
poor, laborer or employer, is largely dependent upon a cur- 
rency, in which every dollar, whether gold or silver or paper, shall 


be as good as gold, 


no more 


less than 
bene- 
ite 
om 
that 


clepre 


laws wl 


ch depre« 
I 

They seem to 

| 


ho Food ih 


l spond- 


will do because it increases more than cor 

ices ot W 

sugyestion that 
: 


to pay debts has 


this country is onl 
just as much large ras 


is cle use of money is in exchange 


sound 


CURRENCY POLICY OF THE FUTUR! 


If the silver-purchasing should be discontinued, as it 
should be, then it will be the duty of this Congress to go forward 
and establish a new and safe policy for providing our growing 
ness and population with the increased volume of currency req 
from time to time in our transactions 

The immediate passage of the bill to allow national banks to is 
sue circulating notes to the par value of their bonds ds posite l as 
would aid materially in meeting the dearth of currency 
hoarding, not only by adding twenty millions of safe 
to the circulation, but also by the influence on men’s 
imaginations of such an addition to our currency at this time 
isfying them that there is no further for 
ing. 

And whatever else shall be done, it is of vital importance that 
steps should be taken to maintain our gold redemption fund con 
stantly; at least at the one hundred million mark 

But great care should be taken in devising a wise currency pol 
icy for the future, for objectionable as is the silver-purchasing 


} 
pote Vy 


busi 


ired 


eaused by 


hh sat 


necessity or excuse hoard 


| policy, even with the wholesome restrictions of the act of 1890, it 


would be tar preferable, of course, to free silver coinage or the 
The plan to restore the old State- 
bank currency, which before the war proved so unsatisfactory and 
expensive, should be resisted by every friend of sound money Let 
us hope that such a retrogade step will never be taken. 

Why men who have so bitterly opposed our national-banking 
system, which secures a uniform bank currency amply 
good in Georgia as in New York, as current in Maine as in Louisi- 
ana—a currency which never subjected the people to a dollar’s loss 
should now favor State banks of issue, giving us fort) } 
ent kinds of bank notes under forty-four different systems, 
good, and more vicious, after the immense losses and sad expe 
riences we had with our old State-bank systems before the war, is 
what I can not understand, 

Let me indulge the hope, Mr. Speaker, that whatever Cor 
(and it must adopt some policy to provide currency for the 
future) it will first take care to make every dollar of it as good as 
gold; and secondly, that not a dollar will be allowed to be issued 
by authority of any State, but all shall be issued under one uniform 
system and under the authority and control of the nation. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. WILSON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, the discussion of the 
measures pending before the House has been voluminous if not 
exhaustive. It has-shown that the question of money in th 
United States perplexes the minds of our statesmen and fir 
Gentlemen have i 


secure a, as 


{ y 
boOuU 


yress 


in- 
there 


guished authors, and from newspapers and reports. Ye 
is no agreement or unity of opinion on the subject, and it is not 
strange that this is the condition of the public mind. 

There can be no legislation that will not in some way affect 
the business of the country to the advantage of some. persons and 
to the disadvantage of others. The creditors and noa-produc- 
ing classes will be affected advantageously by a restriction of 
the currency, while the debtors and producers will be adversely 
affected. During the late war the Government incurred a vast 
indebtedness. It was a matter of necessity. The currency 
so inflated that in 1864 the average value of a paper dollar did 


was 
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not exceed 50 cents ineoin. And during the whole period there 
was great depreciation of paper currency. The Government 
bonds were sold during that period, and they were paid for in 
the depreciated money. Afterwards the bonds were made pay- 
able in gold, principal and interest. Some of them were ex- 
changed for gold bonds at a lower rate of interest. This greatly 
appreciated the value of the bonds. It has been said that the 
agreement was that the bonds were payable in gold. If so it 
was not the agreement of the Government, but an unauthorized 
one on the part of her agents. 

| am not here to criticise the policy of the Government, but 


rather to justify the course pursued. Then came resumption of | 


specie payments. All kindsof obligations were thereby appreci- 
ated, and debtors were required to pay in money much more val- 
uable than it was when a large part of such indebtedness was in- 
eurred. The effect was to enrich the creditors at the expense 
of the debtors. This condition of things was inevitable if the 
country was to return to a sound financial basis, and I am not 
here to condemn the policy of resumption. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the logic of the events which I have briefly 
stated convinces me that this country ought not again, and with- 
out a necessity therefor, cheapen the money by an expansion of 
the currency, either by promises to pay in cheap paper currency, 
or by putting the stamp of the Government upona piece of coin 
which does not very closely approximate the value of money 
generally accepted in all parts of the civilized world. I say 
closely, because I see the great difficulty of maintaining gold 
and silver on a parity with each other. 

The most potent argument against bimetallism arises out of 
that fact. We may establish a ratio to-day that will seem to be 
equal and therefore just, but a year hence the commercial ratio 
may be different from the legal ratio. If so the more valuable 
coin would not circulate, but the less valuable would become the 
medium of exchange. It may be said that my admissions of the 
difficulty of maintaining the parity of the two coins are conclu- 
sive arguments against my position on the money question. I 
have never thought it wise to refuse to admit the truth con- 
tained in any proposition. I can not afford to deceive myself, 
and could not hope to deceive others. 

But, notwithstanding what I have said, I am in favor of this 
Governmentcontinuing the double standard. I woulddo the very 
best I could to place the ratio according to the commercial value 
of the two metals. Itis probable that the commercial ratio at 
this time will not be sustained. The distress in business and the 
money panic have caused alarm, and the present is not the best 
time to find the true commercial ratio. But we ought to exer- 
cise a sound judgment in fixing it, and trust to experience to 
guide future action. I am of the opinion that if silver is ad- 
mitted to coinage in either free or a limited amount on a basis 
of equality with gold there will not soon be an overabundance 
of silver coinage. I believe that the use of silver on an equality 
with gold would largely appreciate the value of silver and slightly 
depreciate the value of gold. If the value of gold and silver de- 
pended upon the production and use of these metals here the ap- 
preciation of silver would be rapid; but the great volume of 
gold in the world would not be greatly affected by the coinage of 
silver in the United States. The world’s stock of gold is esti- 
mated at $3,582,605,000, of which there is in the United States 
$604,000, 000. 

Whether gold and silver shall be produced in larger or less 
quantities than heretofore, or whether the production will be 
larger of one and less of the other, is a mere matter of specula- 
tion. Experience alone will verify the truth. So far as J can I 
shall cast my vote for such measures as will maintain the parity 
of gold and silver. Their circulation as money depends upon 
their parity. But if I err in the matter, I prefer the error 
shall be in the interests of the laborers, producers, and debt- 
ors rather than in the interests of the creditors and wealthy 
classes. This Government has no occasion to increase her in- 
debtedness. And there is no reason why the already over- 
burdened debtors of this country should be required to pay their 
obligations in money more precious than that which existed 
when their obligations were assumed. 

It is argued by gentlemen on this floor that bimetallism is de- 
sirable, but that we should await international action; that the 
ratio between gold and silver must be international. Our ex- 
verience teaches us that such a ratio is not likely to be estab- 
ished for alogg time yet, if itever becomes possible. This coun- 
try produces more than one-fourth of the gold and more than 
three-cighths of the silver produced in the world. The nations 
of Europe which havediscontinued the coinage of silver only pro- 
duce smali quantities of that metal. Their industries are not 
seriously atfected by the demonetization of silver. Not so with 
the United States. This country is rich in stores of the precious 
metals; and this Congress should not suffer a foreign policy to 
engraft itself upon this country so as to strike down any of the 
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great industries of this Republic. And especially thisshou 
be done if it is detrimental to the welfare of a vast num 
our population. 

It may be said that the refusal to coin silver will not in, 
the value of gold. It might as well be said that a prohi 
against the use of pork would not tend to increase the y, 
beef and other meats. Silver and gold are mercantile co: 
ties. If there isa greater demand for one than for the 
how is it possible that the article in greatest demand sh 
become more valuable and the other less valuable than 
demand was substantially the same. It may be said that ; 
is produced in much larger quantities of late years t} 
merly, and that gold has not been produced in comparat 
large quantities, and that, therefore, the difference in th: 
of the two metals has widened and that it will continue to 
I think the facts show that for the last two or three yeu 
production has increased but little. The prebabilities a 
this production has reached its maximum. 

The coinage of silver at a sound ratio will not affect th: 
producers, for they. under present laws, only get the co 
cial value of their product; and if coinage is based u 
commercial ratio, they will still get the commercial 
the silver. If the ratio should be so fixed and silver pro 
be so disproportionate to the production of gold as to i: 
the commercial value of silver, and make the silver do!] 
valuable than the gold dollar, then the commercial dem 
silver will furnish a satisfactory market for the prod 
the holder of the bullion need not coin it. In the event 
either metal becomes less productive or more productive 
the legal ratio should differ materially from the comn 
ratio, it is safe to assume that the wisdom and patrio 
Congress would be equal to the necessity of again fixing a) 
ratio. And if that long hoped for day shall ever com« 
by international agreement, a legal ratio may be establish: 
shall then be, as we have always been, ready to meet th: 
nations of the earth in a friendly settlement of this vexe 
tion. 

It has been said by the distinguished gentleman from \\| 
sippi |Mr. CATCHINGS] that the producers sell their p 
to-day at prices that enable them with the proceeds to purchis 
as much as they could when prices were higher. If that i 
and it is only in some particulars, what relief does that 
the men who incurred debts at the high prices, and bec 
the constant appreciation of money and therefore depres: 
prices, have been unable to discharge their debts? Such i 
condition of the country to-day. And if there is no sur) 
the farm, or if the surplus is so little that it will only | 
interest or the rent, what is there left for consumption o 
charge of debts? It has been claimed by some gentleme: 
the silver-purchasing clause of the act of 1890 has cai 
presént financial-panic. I believe there is some truth i 
But it is not the whole truth or cause. This country w: 
perous under Bapublians administration. That party ca: 
ower in 1861, and notuntil March, 1893, has the Democrati: 
xen in power. The people knew that with a Republican ‘ 
or a Republican House the Republican policy could not 
versed. But when the Democracy came into full cont: 
people became fearful on account of the declared pur 
that party to reverse the policy of the Republicans re! 
the protective tariff system. 

The manufacturers were doing business under a pro 
tariff system, and if another system is to be the policy: 
Government henceforth, then it becomes necessary to 1 
ize business. Manufacturers only purchase what the) 
from week to week. Merchants refuse to lay in their usua 
of goods. Employers reduce the wages of their emplo) 
close their doors, or work on only halftime. And why not 
not expect manufacturers to buy wool at old prices when t! 
expect free wool from foreign countries. Do we expect th 
manufacture and keep on hand large stocks of goods wit 

ossibility that their goods must be sold in competition ' 
ree importations of the same kind and quality of goods’ 
to be expected that weges, under such cireumstances, sho 
as high as they were before? Is the merchant to be blame: 
not luying in a steck of goods at prices higher than they wil 
for if imported goods are admitted free of duty? I thin 
bottom of distrustin business circles lies deeper than the + 
purchase act of 1890. I[tliesin an attempt to reverse the w 
of Government, and turn them backwards for how long, © 
what sacrifice to the people of this country, God only knows. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER]said in aspecc) 
on the floor that the country was prosperous until 1861, wi" 
the Republicans came into power; and that thereafter ther: 
had been no prosperity. I think I use the substance of his '™ 
marks. Well, it is impossible to account for that statemcn'. 
The whole world knows that the United States since 1501, bo’ 
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withstanding the civil war, has prospered beyond all previous 
eriods; that our population, wealth, enterprise, and 
ment has been unsurpassed. 

I regret exceedingiy that [ see no prospect of 
the money question in that manner, which, in 
best subserve the welfare of the Americ 
opportunity to offer an amendment proposing a ratio approxi- 
muting a commercial ratio. Iam of the opinion that the com- 
mercial ratio at this time would not be a correct basis for a legal 
rati Itis altogether probable that silver is unduly depreciated 
now because of the peculiar condition of business of this and 

countries. I should be glad to ratio by which we 
wo metals on a parity 


reasonably expect to maintai 

other. but if this privilege is denied methere is but 
one course left, and that is to vote for the unconditional repeal 
of the silver-purchasing act of 1890, | 
licht of the President's position on the money question. I con- 
strue his message to mean that he is a gold monometallist. I 
leased with the honesty of the President. But it does not 
use he is honest he is right. The gentleman 


a settlement of 
my opinion, would 


nm pet ople. Chere is no 


othe vote ior a 
couk the 
wit each 


am | 
follow that bec 


from Mass:chusetts |Mr. EVERETT] seems to think the President | 


is immaculate, and that we should not question his wisdom. The 

President came from the money center of this country. 

views the question from the creditor’s standpoint. If he lived 

in other parts of this Union I think he would not undertake to 
it this Government to the single gold standard. It may be 
led ide But we are a practical people, and 


ded asthe true 
egislation must conform to our conditions and necessities. 


e majority in this House must answer to the people for the | 


Che } 


charge each other with being false to the principles of the 


i lation of this Congress. 


They threaten dire disaster to the party if the demands | 


of exch wing of the party are not acceded to. They are in mis- 


erable straits, and it appears that both factions will be damned | 
they will be damned if they do not; and, speaking | 


if they do, and 
from a political standpoint, I freely give my unqualified sanction 
to the damn. 

The people want relief and yet we delay. I see no way for me 
to answer to my constituents except to vote for the repeal of the 
law requiring the Government to purchase 4,500,000 ounces of 
silver each month. If thereby adequate relief is not afforded | 
cert:inly hope the wisdom of Congress may provide other means 
of relief. But I believe the purchasing of silver is only a super- 
ficial cause of our present distress, and thatthe real cause is the 


wrong of the Democratic party on the great and fundamental | 


principles which have made this country one of the greatest, 
and in many respects the greatest country in the world. On 


these vital and living principles the Republican party was | 4); ' ae it 
. | this country are more numerous than any one other c 


founded. To that party the people wil turn for deliverance. 


It is useless to expect a return of confidence and prosperity | 


while there is in power a party threatening the destruction of 
our protective tariff. The people must abide their time. 
tions and prayers will not avail now. 
man, 
was 
_ it we 


whose congregation asked kim to pray for rain when there 
1 greitdrought, and he said: ‘* Iwould be glad todo so, but 
ild do no good until the wind getsin the rightdirection.” 


But it is the duty of the Republicans in this Congress to lay | (0. nt 
all party politics and make an honest effort to restore con- | aaa 


aside 
fidence in the financial policy of the country. The want of con- 
fidence began in Europe. The securities and obligations of cor- 
porations are held in large amounts by foreigners. When the 
Government found it necessary to encroach upon the gold re- 
serve of one hundred millions in order to redeem the Treasury 
notes it created alarm. And, although there was no just cause 


for alarm in that direction, it bred a distrust among our people. 


Persons who had money in banks withdrew it so rapidly that 


many banks were compelled to close their doors for want of | 


cash to pay depositors. 
There was not with our people any want of confidence in the 


money, but an alarm, amounting almost to a panic, at the possi- | 


bility of losing their deposits. The money withdrawn from the 
banks was hidden away, and for a time retired from circulation. 


Chis made it necessary for the banks to make such collections | 


as they could, and they refused new loans. Business men were 


unable to meet their obligations, and many of them were com- | 


pelled to suspend operations. It was demonstrated that the 


much-extolled credit system of exchange is only sufficient when | 
the drawers of the bills, drafts, and checks have to their credit 


the money required to meet the obligations. 

There are doubtless other causes which have contributed to 
our discomfiture. In many instances individuals and corpora- 
tions have overreached their ability, and were sure to go into 
liquidatioa at no distantday. The crisis in money matters only 
precipitated what had already become inevitable. But it is only 
important to review the causes of our present distress, that we 
may be able to find some means of relieving it. 
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aeveiop- | 


This I regret to do in the 
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He | 


osition is an unenviable one. 
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I think like the clergy- | 
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to believe it 
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substitute the law weare a 
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gre ss todetermine. If Congressshal } 
man act, and provide no other \ rx the’ 
issued under that act, I believe 
will deserve, t 
The people are not 
England, and whoever und 
i ely feel their right 
ancial policy is ever 
after the people have unders 
Every di claration of the Re} 
m, and that too without 
should not. 
til there is an internati 
the coin ratio is premature. It 
indigestion of the American stoma 
I can not cone my remarks without reply to a] 
the able and eloquent speech of the gentleman from Pennsy 
nia|/Mr. DALZELL]. He assumes that it is desirable that pi 
icts should be low that the laboring men may 
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cheaply. 
Does the gentleman think that the iron of I 
be so cheap that the ld purchase 


sneraliy at greatly reduced prices? 


farmers co 


hardware g¢ 


ple, and whoever undertakes to impoverish them strik s al 
which will be felt by millions of the most deserving and intelli- 
gent of our population. The interests of the and the la 
borer are mutual. If you reduce the price of farm prod 
low living prices you will destroy the market for the workman's 
skill and lahor, and their wages will be reduced or their services 
The argument of the gentleman 
is frank but fallacious. If there are any people in t 
interests are identical with each other they 
the working people, whether farmers, mechanics, or la 


farmer 
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time of Mr. WILSON o 


During the delivery of the foregoing remarks, on 
Mr. STRONG, by unanimous consent, the 
Ohio was extended fifteen minutes. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Mr. Speaker, Congress 
has been in session now for sixteen days, and the only action o 
importance that we have taken has been to vote ourselves our 
mileage. That, of course, is all right; but should we not have 
done, long before this, something that would relieve the coun- 
try from its present disastrous condition? we had 
passed, lone ago, a resolution repe ling the purchase clause o 
the Sherman law, and declaring that there would be no attac] 
upon the tariff for two or three years, why, Mr. 
panic would have been off in a day. 

Now, the silver-purchase law undoubtedly should be 
It should either be repealed vithout conditions, 
repealed with proper conditions. They talk about thi 
bill for the unconditional repeal of that law. Itis nosuch thing 
Right on the face of the bill it chisels the Treasury out of $75,- 
000,000. How? By taking away from the $155,000,000 of silver 
bullion in the Treasury the quality of legal tender. That w: 
either done designedly or carelessly. I hope it was not done | 
design. 

The bill ought to go toa committee for amendment and r¢ 
vision. Let us have a bill that shall simply repeal the pur- 
chase clause of the Sherman law, preserving the legal-tender 
quality of all the silver which the Government has bought and 


mo 


Suppose 
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or it =} 
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paid for under it. 
this bill is obvious. The language of the bill is: 

But this repeal shall not mer or in any manner affect the legal-tender 
quality of the standard silver dollars heretofore coined. 

Why did they not add the words, ‘‘ or the standard silver dol- 
lars hereafter to be coined” out of the bullion that we have 
bought and paid for, and for which we have issued the certifi- 
cates of the Treasury to. be paid out of that silver bullion when 
coined. 
of dollars only, is a repudiation of it in the other. 

Now, a bare statement of that point is enough; but that is not 
all. 
a provision that anybody may deposit coined silver dollars in the 
Treasury and receive certificates therefor, and it provides that 


these coined dollars shall remain there for the purpose of pay- | 


ing off and meeting those certificates. 
How does this bill affect that provision? Why, it wipesit out, 
of course, and it charges the Treasury with the payment in gold 


of all the millions of the certificates that have been issued dur- | 
| by thirty years of protection is nearing its end. 


ing the twelve years the act of 1878 was in force under that sec- 
tion of thatact. So much for that. 


A great deal has been said about the silver dollar by the gold- | 
} country. 
I find | 


standard men on the one side and the free and unlimited coin- 
age silver men upon the other. What is a gold dollar? 
that answered in a paper that I got through the post-office this 
morning, written by Mr. Edward Atkinson, and I want to read 
a line from it: 

What isadollar? 


It is acoin made either of gold or of silver. A coin isa piece of silver or 


gold made in the shape of a flat diskand stamped by the governmentin order | 


to certify its weight and quality. 

The silver dollar weighs 412} grains—nine-tenths pure silver, one-tenth 
alloy. 

MTs gold dollar weighs 25.8 grains—nine-tenths pure gold, one-tenth alloy. 

The grain is the common unit of weight Vhich dollar is the unitof value? 

I want to call attention to that important question by Mr. At- 
kinson. 

And here is his answer: . 

phe atatates of the United States provide that the gold dollar is the unit 
of value. 

Now, Mr, Speaker, there is where Mr. Atkinson is mistaken. 
We never had a gold dollar until 1849. We never have hada 
gold dollar since 1890, 
gold dollar and the three-dollar gold piece were abolished; and I 


will ask the Clerk to read it, to prove that Brother Atkinson is | 
all wrong when he says that the gold dollar is now the unit of 
value by statute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ACT OF SEPTEMBER 2%, 1890. 


An act to discontinue the coinage of the three-dollar and one-dollar gold | 


pieces and three-cent nickel piece. 

Be it enacted, etc.. That from and after the passage of this act the coinage 
of the three-dollar gold piece, the one-doliar gold — and the three-cent 
nickel piece be, and the same is hereby, prohibited, and the pieces named 
shall not be struck or issued by the Mint of the United States. 

Src, 2, That as fast as the said coins shall be paid into the Treasury of the 
United States they shall be withdrawn from circulation and be recoined into 
other denominations of coins. 

Src. 3. That ail laws and parts of laws in conflict with this act are hereby 
repealed. 


Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. 


conditions, of the silver-purchase clause of the Sherman act, 


I am also in favor of keeping all the money we have, both gold | 
I would not be in favor of the free and | 


an@ silver, at a parity. 
unlimited coinage of silver, but that would be better than the 
Sherman act, because there is no limit to the purchase of silver 
under the Sherman act. 

In ten years, if we go on purchasing silver under the Sherman 
act, we would have 1,110,000,000 of coined silver dollars, and in 
twenty years 1,700,000,000 of those dollars. We can not stop 
under the Sherman act, but the law of supply and demand would 
regulate the free coinage of silver; and therefore, in my opinion, 
the Sherman act is worse than the free coinage of silver. 

But we have not got too much money, and will not have by issu- 
ing more under the Sherman act. We are now increasing our 
circulation in every way we can. The Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency is issuing millions of national-bank bills every day to the 
national banks, and in the other branch of Congress a bill is 
now pending to add 10 per cent more to the issue of national 
banks. There ha’ been no expansion of the currency under the 
Sherman law yet. That is not the objection to it. 

I do not find in that famous letter of Mr. Cleveland, accepting 
the nomination, which he held up for months after his nomina- 
tion and issued in the latter part of September, 1892, in which 
he arraigned the Republican party for every grievance or sup- 
posed grievance known to him, that he said one word in his in- 
dictment of the Republican party against the Sherman bill. It 
is a new light that has cometohim. Hiseyes have been opened, 
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Mr. Speaker, the criticism that I make to | and he discovers now what he did not then see, that this little 


The preservation of the legal-tender quality in one class | 
| it is the fault of the Sherman law. 


The third section of the Bland-Allison act of 1878 has init | 


| wrought. 


By the act of September 26, 1890, the | 


| not charge the cause to the poor little Sherman law. Th« 
| the President, are 


Now, Mr. Speaker, while | 
I am in favor of the unconditional repeal, if I can not have proper | 
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silver-purchase clause was a dangerous law. 

I do not think he believed then, and I do not believe it now 
that the Sherman act has any more to do with the present state 
of affairs than, as a Senator from Tennessee said in the Se: 
yesterday, ‘‘a pebble in the bottom of a mill pond has over the 
distribution of its waters.” 

Mr. Speaker, it is amusing to notice the various reasons { 
this existing panic given by those Democrats who do not beli: 
One of the most respe«t 
of these was that given by the gentleman from Mississip)i 
HOOKER], who said that the cause was not to be found i: 
Sherman law, but our panic is the result of thirty years of | 
tection. Can absurdity be yreater? The millenium of t 
reformers is in sight; day is about to dawn on the thirty y. 
night of free trade; the robber tariff is about to expire: 
antiprotection party is in full control and can do what 
pleases—and the panic drops down upon us. It was not < 
by thirty years of protection, but because the prosperity c 


Mr. Speaker, the coming into power of the Democratic p 
was accompanied by a withering blight upon the business of t} 
That blight has continued to increase in intensity 
it has blasted every department of business, of industry, o 
merce, and of finance. Whatan unfortunate coincidence for t 
party in power. 

No words that I can use can fitly describe the havoc it 
Only a journalist can do that. 

' find it well done in the New York Press of yesterday, i 
leading editorial. 

Instead of giving a bill of particulars of the condition of afl 
myself, I read for my bill of particulars from that great journa 


hag 


The advent of the Democratic party to power, March 4, 1893, mark: 
beginning of the most sudden change from industrial prosperity to 
trial adversity ever known in the economic history of any country 
tent and rapidity of action this industrial devastation brings to m 
havoc of modern warfare prosecuted with energy and force by thea 
most fearful and ingenious life and property destroying impleme: 
matter what the cause or causes, this panic of distrust and contrac 
swept the country from the Pacilic to the Atlantic in an incredibly 
space of time, and thrown its shadows alike on every section of ou 
domain, 

Under its blighting effects private fortunes have gone down, vali 
shrunk, corporations have gone to the wall, banks have closed thei 
solvent firms have songht refuge in the hands of receivers, great {i 
institutions have resorted to extraordinary com) inations in the h 
stemming the almost resistless tide, the people have taken alarm and (i 
the savings banks of their deposits, orders for fall and winter comn 
have been stopped, and whole communities of wage-earners have be 
charged from mines, mills, factories, and workshops. 


As to the cause of this panic, Democrats who advocat 
solitary gold standard differ among themselves. As to thec 
of this panic, Democrats who advocate the free and wnlii 
coinage of silver differ among themselves. 

No Democrats in in this House are willing to admit the real 
cause of our disaster. Many of them do and many of 


U 


tariff reformers, and like him are no 
pected to confess the real and undoubted reason for 0 
aster. 

I quote from another distinguished journalist, who has visit 
the factories and workshops and knows whereof he speaks 
read from Eli Perkins, in the Mail and Express: 

[Eli Perkins in Mail and Express. } 


Yesterday, at Cohoes, I found thirty out of the forty mills closed: thou 
sands of workmen were idle in Troy, the six knitting mills in Little Ia 
had silent wheels, and twenty-five thousand glove-makers were idl« ( 
ersville. Every manufacturer and every workman told me it was t 
to destroy the protective tariff and not the silver bill that made t 
Man after man told me with oaths or earnest gestures that the pe! 
lying of the great city newspapers—making a scapegoat of the silv: 
had caused the distress. 

‘*Hands off the tariff,’ said the knit-goods men of Little Falls and An 
dam, ‘and we will start our wheels to-morrow.”’ se 
‘*But when they repeal the silver bill, perhaps it will be a little better 

suggested. 

“Not one penny to us,’’ they said. ‘‘All we want is somebody to! 
manufactured articles. Noone will touch them now, when a lower ta 
with lower wages make them cheaper. We can sell nothing until thet 
is settled, and if they lower the tariff we will haye to drop wages in « 
to compete with low wages in Europe A 

To-day I called on Albert Morse, a leading sheep farmer in Madison County, 
and asked him if he had sold his wool. F 

“No, sir,” hesaid. ‘‘I can’t get an offer forit. The wool-buyers will not 
touch it, Iam in a bad fix. With my hundreds of sheepI can raise ! 
money on my wool.” 

Then I called on Bard Leavenworth, who has bought woolin Eaton |! 
thirty years. When I asked him if he was buying any wool now, he sald: 

“Howcanl. The tariffis going off. If I knew how much the tariff wasto 
— I would send for the farmers and make an offer. My hands are 
tied.” 

Then I rode up “Alder Brook” valley, by Fanny Forrester’s old home, 
passing several silent mills. At West Eaton they had put up new wooden 
machinery in an old mill and were going to start up four monthsago. Then 
the change came. The mill-owner at West Eaton looked sad. Grass was 
growing in front of the mill. The spindles were rusting and the old hanas 
were trying to get work on the farms. 
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“When will you start the mill?’ I asked 

“Not till we know about the tariff on English and German cloths,” 
said. “The business of manufacturing woolen cloth in America is 
pended. All the factories are closing now. Wecan not venture, not know- 
ing what the tariff_is to be. I have to pay taxes, and Heaven knows where it 
will end.” 

We Democrats have always been mistaken about our protective tariff. 
The object lesson is complete. The lesson of 1837 and 1857 has been taught 
again. There is no use trying to hide behind the silver bill. Let us own up 
now, right-about-face, and help the Republic back to her splendid prosperity 
of one hundred days ago. 
rhis threat to destroy the tariff has shrunk values 82,000,000,000. 
n men are idle. Twelve thousand factories have shut down. 
ive the panics of 1837 aud 1857 over again! 

Can we not see that these disasters do 
pill? The Government has bought #419,000,000 worth of silver since 1860, and 
every day the people have grown in prosperity. Cleveland has bought only 
$7,000,000, and the nation is bankrupt. ‘Sell all the silver the Government 
has ever bought, sell it at market price to-day,”’ says JOHN SHERMAN, “and 


we would lose only $7,000,000 from shrinkage.’’ Tell me the loss of $7,000,000 


he 


sus 


Ten mil 
ii 
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by our Government has caused a destruction of two billions, made 10,000,000 
workmen idle, and shut up 12.000 manufactories! 

Lf the editors of the big daily newspapers are not fools, then what are 
they? They have fooled a good many people, but When Congress finally re 


peals the silver bill and the mills still remain silent and the poor are idle 
and starving, will light strike them? 

And when they are finally convinced, will they own up and forever stand 
by that protective tariff that has made this country for thirty years the 
most prosperous nation on the earth? 


Mr. Speaker, the present panic is a tariff panic, and will go | 


into history as the Democratic tariff panic of 1893. 
Mr. Speaker, in this situation of affairs this extra session of 
Congress is called. 


The message of the President to this extra session of Congress | 


states that an extraordinary business situation exists, involving 
the welfare and prosperity of all the people, that by reason of 
this situation he has been induced to call Congress together in 
extra session. He declares that he believes this situation is due 
to Congressional legislation touching the coinage of silver, and 
he refers to the act of July 14, 1890, commonly called the Sher- 
man act, as expressing that legislation, and he lays upon the 


Must we | 
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not come from the picayune silver | 


dition of business throughout the country; and the condition of 
the laboring and farming population, he shows a determ tion 
to ruin home industries at all »azards, and he serves a stay of 
| proceedings upon business, until he and Congress get through 
the operation. 
The Democratic party has a great opportunity. It has the Ex- 
ecutive and the House of Representatives by a large majority 
| and the control of the Senate. It can do what it pleases. 
Is there not some Mos:s in that party that can lead the people 
through the wilderness to the promised 
Is there not some statesman who can formulate aflirmative 
legislation which wiil put the finances of the countr pon @ 
stable and prosperous and permanent basis 
[s it the Democratic policy to repeal the Sherman v and 
th n let the country drift wherever it may, financially? 
Is it not better to declare what shall be done with the millions 





shoulders of this act all the ills which the business of thecountry | 


is now suffering. 

The President then takes an emphatic position as a mono- 
metallist, and in favor of gold alone asmoney. His language is: 

At this stage gold .nd silver must part company, and this Government 
must failin its established policy to maintain the two metals at a parity 
with each other. 

He puts this upon the ground that the standard of the com- 
mercial world should control, and that is a gold standard, and 
we must bow to it. 

This position, itis plain to see, is in the interest of foreign 
investors and foreign creditors. He says, in effect, that we can 


not claim a place among nations of the first class unless we | 


discrown silver as money, and confine ourselves solely to the 
coinage of gold. 


This position of the President is in direct antagonism to the | 


platform upon which he was elected, which declares explicitly 


for gold and silver coinage as the standard money of the country. | 


The platform was good enough to get in on, but not good 
enough to stand on after election. 

lo get away from the platform of his party he declares that 
this matter rises above the plane of party politics. 

In that he is sincere. The only recommendation he makes is 
of a negative character. It is the repeal of the silver-purchase 
clause of the Sherman law. He recommends nothing in place of 
the act which he desires to take off the statute book. He will 
abolish something and create nothing. He makes nosuggestion 
as to the establishment of a permanent financial policy. 

He would repeal the Sherman law and let the country drift. 

But while the President repudiates the financial plank of the 
Chicago platform, it is not so with tariff reform. 

He could not rise there ‘‘above the plane of party politics.’ 
On the tariff question he stands squarely upon the Chicago plat- 
form. His waxen wings would not carry him above that. 

Tariff reform means free trade, or what is its equivalent, a 
tariff for revenue only. Even incidental protection finds no 
place in tariff reform. Tariff reform as interpreted by the Chi- 
cago platform means the wiping off of the statute book of ali 
protective laws. It means a revolution inthe business indus- 

ries of the country. It means raising the revenue by taxing 
t a, sugar, coffee, and the necessaries of life. 

lhe principle which underliesa tariff for revetiue only is that 
the tax should be laid.on those things only which all the people 
are compelled to use. 
it was before the McKinley law was passed, the amount of reve- 
hue On the last year’s consumption of sugar would be in the 
n ighborhood of $75,000,000. 

l'ariff reform means increasing tenfold the numberof the even 
how vast army of the unemployed. It means reducing the wages 
of the laborers of this country toa level with those of the pauper 
labor of Europe. It means depriving them of wages and keep- 
ing them unemployed. With a full knowledge of the present con- 


If the tax is restored on sugar alone, as | 


| edy 


of silver in the Treasury? 
The money question is fast becomi 


ning a sectional question. 


The producing West and South are strong and earnest for free 
coinage of silver. The speculative and money-lending East is 
just as strong and earnest for gold coinage alone and a single 


standard. Can nota middle ground be found upon which both 
can come together? 

The seat of empire in this country isin the West. If itis not 
already there, it soon will be. Onthe money question the West 
isa unit; no party lines divideit. The West is thundering for sil- 
ver coinage at the doors of Congress. The South is practically 
unanimous for the same thing. What can be done; what ought 
to be done to restore confidence and give back prosperity again 
to the people? 

I read, asshowing what the people think about it further from 
the New York Press editorial: 

The business men of the country turn to the party in power for some rem 
to the party which promised so much to the Wage-earner 
Will that remedy be given before it is toolate’ Atthiscritical moment in 


Ss 


re 


the nation’s affairs is there a statesman in the party responsible for the ter- 
rible va tion and delay who comprehends and is master of the situation? 
After delivering himself of a message that did not do justice to the s ect 
directly treated, and which worked infinite mischief to the subject (t riff) 
incidentally treated, the President left Washington and returned to hissum 
mer home. With no steady, courageous hand and comprehensive brain at 
the helm, legislation has drifted into an uncertainty that bewilders even the 


nearest friends of the collective incapacity known as President 
Within a week the Press has heard calls emanate from Democratic quarters 
for the calm wisdom of Harrison, the vast experien SHERMAN in- 
finite industrial knowledge of McKinley, and the courageous determination 
of REED 

With such leaders as these at Washington with power 
bill to increase bank notes be in danger 


and Cabinet 


i e ) Lne 


to act 


ltodeath 
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fear of the destruction of the American systen f pro tion be 1ding? 
Would the Sherman law remain unrepealed? The Republican par a 
| party of courage and of action. It is in touch with the labor and the indus 
| trial and financial integrity of the country In su an emergen as the 
| present the people could rely on itsacting practically as a unit for the good 
of the country. Something would have been don: 

Something must be done. Two weeks have gone and the only legislation 
has been that allowing mileage to members for the extra sessi lwo 
weeks of pi ous time! Two weeks of great susper Iwo filled 
with uncertainty in all branches of industry and le! Two weeks in 
which hundreds of thousands of anxious, careworn me have scanned the 
Washington telegrams for action and found only i ifferen¢ bi ring, 
crankism, cupidity, and incapacity (wo weeks in wh not one W of 
encouragement to those who are holding out, hoping aga hope. has 
come from the party in power! Inashort time the savings banks will be 
called upon to pay out their deposits unless public co ‘ e ‘ red, 
The bank note bill would help in this directionif immediately ¢ nto 
a law timely declaration on the tariff quesffon w ld help rn the 

|} tide and relieve the people While obstinacy and ignorance reign at Wash 
ington there is little hepe of either 

Words, even when earnest and patriotic, seem of little avail in penetrat » 
Democratic opaqueness. There are rumors that an army of 50,000 of the un 
employed is on the Way to Washington. There is no danger of this p ul 

} demonstration. Unlike Congressmen, the unemployed have no national 
Treasury to tap for mileage and expenses 

There is only one army that will call the present Congress to account, and 
that is the mighty army of American voters. Unfortunately @ year or more 
must elapse before that army takes the field agai U 3 the next two 
weeks develop some patriotic action in Congress, the party in power and 

' its responsible leaders will hear from that army in the Congressional elec- 
tions of 1894 in no unmistakable terms. The tide that swept the Democratic 





party in will carry it out again in 1896, and the youngest of its state 
will never live to see the return to power of the men who betrayed 
country in this serious period of its history. 

The Sherman silver-purchase law does not furnish more than 
a scintilla of the cause of the panic which now exists. 

The basis of this panic is distrust and want of confidence. 
trust and want of confidence are bused upon fear. The fear which 
has caused the existing distrust and want of confidence, is the 
fear that the Democratic party will turn out to be honest, and 
carry into effect the baleful doctrines of its platform by over- 
throwing home industries and revolutionizing the tariff. Bus- 
iness waits to see what will be done. 

If Congress would give an assurance that there will be no tin- 
kering with the tariff, the panic would be at an end. 

The Sherman law, as was so eloquently shown by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR], is sought to be made a scape- 
goat for evils not at all chargeable to it. Repeal the Sherman 
law, and you have not then got rid of the panic. The country 
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| 
will prosper again under the McKinley tariff if you will let it | 
alone. The Democratic leaders propose simply to repeal the | 
silver-purch se of the so-called Sherman law. They pro- | 
pose to tear down a portion of the structure of the body politic and 
erect nothing in its place. They would contract the currency at | 
the ratio of $4,000,000 a year, and provide no means to counteract 
the contraction. They offer no suggestion by legislation as to | 
wht shali become of the millions of silver, coined and uncoined, | 
now in the Treasury. 

The Sherman law is not a good law. The people demand its 
repeal. In the language ofaSeuthern journal, every man in the 
country from the Golden Gate to Hell Gate favors its repeal. 

We should repeal the Sherman silver purchaselaw. lt might 
have been done before. 

Why did not the Democratic party repeal itin the Fifty-second 
Congress? Simply because it had done no mischief up to that 
time. It has done no mischief up to the present time. 

The danger from that law lies chiefly inthe future. We have 
none too much silver now. We might take a good deal more 
and then not have too much. 

We have none toomuch money. Our population is distributed 
over such a large area that it takes more money per capita to 
carry on our business than it does in densely populated countries 
like England and France. 

Our circulation per capita on July 1, 1893, was only $23.88. 
That is none too much. It is not enough. 

Our increasing population and increasing business require an 
increase of circulation of many millions a year. The Sherman 
law does not furnish enough now, and if we repeal it, we should 
provide by legislation that our currency be not contracted. 

[ do not believe in overthrowing silver as money. I believe 
that it can be so arranged and adjusted that both silver and gold 
can be kept as money in this country, as they always have been. 
It can be done if we refuse to let foreign nations dominate us, 
and legislate solely for ourselves. 

I believe in Americanism. Americans should take the lead of 
the world in finance as they do in almost everything else. To 
do this some system must be devised to regulate our money. 
Let us have our own system and nota system devised for us in 
London. In that system silver must not be left out. 

We repeal the purchase clause of the Sherman act. 
next? We ask our masters and they are silent. 

We, of the minority, are prohibited by the rule established by 
the majority from oilfering any measure or amendment to the 
pending bill. We must vote upon the questions our masters per- 
mit us to vote upon, and we can vote upon no other. 

The President, in his message, should have made suggestions 
of afiirmative legislation looking to the relief of the people. 

fe contents himself with advising the repeal of the Sherman 
law, and threatening, at a later time, to overthrow and revolu- 
tionize the industries of the country by legislation which he is 
pleased to term toriff reform. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not find in any act of Congress that gold is 
made the standard of value, or that the gold dollar is the stand- 
ard dollar. I do find that wherever the word standard in the 
statutes is applied to dollars it is to the silver dollar. I repeat 
that there never was a gold dollar coined or authorized to be 
coined until 1849, by the act of March 3of that year, and that 
we have now no gold dollars. The gold dollar coin was abol- 
ished by act of September 26, 1890, just read, which prohibits its 
further coinage and provides for calling in all that have been 
coined and retiring them from circulation, and repeals all the 
former laws on that subject. 

The silver standard dollar was established and its coinage be- 
gan in 1792. It was recognized as the standard silver dollar in 
the act of February 28, [878, the title to which is ‘‘An act to 
authorize the coinage of the standard silverdollar.” It was rec- 
ognized again by the act of July 14, 1890, which, in its third sec- 
tion, provides for the coinage of silver “into standard silver 
dollars,” and in its fifth section describes the act of 1878 as ‘‘An 
act to authorize the coinage of the standard silver dollar.” 

I repeat, therefore, that while there is much warrant in the 
law for the claim that the coined silver dollar is the standard 
dollar, there is none whatever in favor of the gold dollar, and the 
gold dollar is not now known to our coinage laws. 

But it is elaimed that while gold is not now the legal standard, 
it has come to be the standard in fact, under the influence of 
commercial forces. These commercial forces come chiefly from 
abroad and from Wall street. The great money-lenders of the 
world believe it is for their interest to establish the gold stand- 
ard, and they spare no means te aecomplish that result. 

Gold is not the money ef the people and it is not the people's 
standard. it is not in the interest of the masses of the people 
that a single gold standurd is urged. It is advocated in the in- 
terest of the money kings of Europe and America. It is ad- 
voeated in the interest of the gold bugs of Wall street. Itis ad- 
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vocated in the interest of the men who wreek railroads and o; 
ate corners in stocks and grain. The great producing Stat 
the West and South are opposed to it. 

I read the language of that great seholur and « 


] 


ator from Kansas, John J. Ingall 


rator, the $ 
s, froma speech delivered i 


| United States Senate in 1878, at a time when Kansas was 
| sented there by brains and not cranks. 


It has been read hx 


He said: 


No enduring fabric of national prosperity can be builded on gold, 
is the money of monarchs; kings covet it; the exchauges of nations a 
fected by it. Its tendency is to accumulate in vast masses in the com! 
centers, and to move from kingdom to kingdom in such volumes a 
settle values and disturb the finances of the world. It is the instrm 
gamblers and speculators, and the idolof the miser and thethief. Bi 
object of so much aioration, it becomes haughty and sensitive and 
at the approach of danger, and whenever it is most needed it alwa 
pears. At the slightest alarm it begins to look forarefuge. It flix 
the nation at war to the nation at peace. War makesit a fugitive 

No people in a great emergenvry ever found a faithful ally in gold 
the most cowardly and treacherous of all metals. It makes no trea 
it does not break. It has no friend whom it does not sooner or later 
Armies and navies are not maintained by gold. Intimesof panic and 
ity, shipwreck and disaster, it becomes the chief agent and minister of 
No nation ever fought a great war by the aid of gold. On the contr 
the crisis of greater peril it becomes an enemy more potent than the 
the field; but when the battle is won and peace has been secured gold 
pears and claims the fruits of victory. In our own civil war it is dou 
the gold of New York and London did not work us greater injury th 
powder and lead and iron of the rebels. Itwas the most invincible ene 
the public credit. Gold paid no soldier nor sailor. It refused the n 

bligation. It was worth most when our fortunes were lowest. 

Every defeat gave it increased value. It was in open alliance wi 
enemies the world over, and all its energies were evokgd for ourdestru 
But as usual when danger has been averted and the victory secur 
SWaggers to the front and asserts the supremacy. But silver is the 
of the people. Itis the money of wages and retail. Its tendency ist 
diffusion and dissemination. itentersintothe minute concerns of tra 
is exchanged day by day for daily bread. It penetrates the remotes 
nels of commerce, and its abundance, bulk, and small subdivision p: 
its deportation in sufficient amount to disturb or unsettle values. | 
tires at the approach of danger, or from the presence ofan inferior cur 
it still remains at home ready to respond to the first summons for it 


before, but it will bear reading again. 


No political party in this country has ever declared, or 
to declare, in favor of the single gold standard 

Both political parties are committed by their platforms | 
tain silver as money. I read from platforms of the Repu! 
party: 

THE REPUBLICAN POSITION. 
1888, 

The Republican national platform adopted in 1888 co 
this plank: 

The Republican party is in favor of the use of both gold and s 
money and condemns the policy of the Democratic administrati 
efforts to demonetize silver. 

1892. 

The same party in 1892 adopted aplatform containing t] 
lowing language: 

The American people from tradition and interest favor bimetal] 
the Republican party demands the use of both gold and silver a 
money, such restrictions to be determined by contemplation of \ 
the two metals, so that the purchasing and debt. paying power of th 
whether of silver, gold, or paper, shall be equal at all times. 

The interests of the producers of the country, its farmers and it 
ingmen, demand that every dollar, paper or gold, issued by the Gover 
shall be as good as any other. We commend the wise and patriot 
already taken by our Government to secure an international parity 
between gold and silver for use as money throughout the world. 

Never has the Republican party taken a position in fav 
gold standard. [read from platforms of the Demoeratic 

THE DEMOCRATIC POSITION, 
1880. 

The Democratic platform of 1880 contained these words: 

Honest money, consisting of gold and silver, and paper convert! 
coin on demand. 

1884. 

In 1884 the Democratie platform contained this plank: 

We believe in honest money, the gold and silver coinage of the C 
tion, and a circulating medium convertible into such money witho 

It would seem that at that time silver was considered | 
money. 

1888. 

In 1888 the Democratie party did not express itself on 
money question except by saying: 

It renewed me ete of its fidelity to Democratic faith, and reaffirn 
platform adopted @y iis.representatives in the convention of 1884 

Since the platform of 1984 commended silver as an ho 
money, we must assume that the reaffirming of that platform 
clared anew that silver was honest money as late as 1** 
though at that time its bulliom value had fallen still more. 

1892. 

The last utterance of » Democratic national convention | 
this subject is contained in the platform adopted at Chicago '' 
1892. It is as follows: 


We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard money ot! : 
country, and to the coimage of both gold and silver without discrimination 
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ag ither metal or charge for mintage, but the dollar nit of « l } P nab] 1 ‘ th eott 
of th metais must be iu and exchangeable value or ; 4 p 
iy hrough international by such safeguards of leg wey - an 5 SWE 
arity of the ) metals, and the 30 as r, itis said that 1 » Re Was 
of s:; and W i i ner ¢ rency 
and redeemable in such coin. We insist upon this policy as especially nece ; 
sary for the protection of the farmers and x cla he first an n ( ss 
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am content to stand where my party stands on this greatiss nidatior 

We can maintain gold and silver as unlimited legal tend nd M ‘ 
we iwht todoso. Wecan make and keep every dollar of each th ( ve tl ree 
of equ lvalue. We can place : nit on th n¢ of silven ) ’ ' 2 
be coined. We can put 100 cents into a silver dollar. repe sh Lact d, 

In France, with a population not exe f of ours, 
the silver coinage exceeds ours by more tl 1dred millions | « a : 
of dollars, and Ifrance finds no , piu silver ata | 1 : 
parity with gold at a ratio of 15} tol. eet ag a seek pase 

Germany has a limited coinage of silver, and maintains what | has b] d by th w E n 
she has ata parity with gold. ae 

hese propositions do not suit the extreme gold men on th N ar ! ‘ 
one hand or the extreme silver-coinage men on the othe! tir ‘ ‘ 

The gold faction of the Democratic party and the free-coinag: YS ( ) i 
faction of that party are united on one thing, and that is the M LIISSELL of G ' . ; 
de iction of the great system of protection under which we | the eliort he by tl f 













and that is to vote upon the | tkemen to whom | have referred. Be ,eurl 
pending bill, upon the merits of the Sherman law alone. [in- |} Sive lsnor why it shou! he } ' ' 
oan eS abs : conek 4] oT), ly » in thi — } Sam Oe 

tend to vote for repeal if amended so as to preserve the silver | ™ in this House who doubts th 
we have legal tender. If L ean, I would have suitable condi- | coinage bill ev ry dollar 1 t } 
tions attached to its repeal. | hon the vold de 

One great evil which we encounter in times of panic consists Furtl \ Speake I I that t ) 
in contracts payable in gold. The instant gold becomes searce, | San fight, and I will t vou how it has stru _ 7 
those—mostly foreign—contracts are presentedand the gold de- ipon this floor. I ec T) r « 
manded. If those contracts were payable in lawful, legal-tender ith the traditions of my party. and I thank ¢ 
money of the country that would not happen. There is a pé in the 1, Stands by the pr ) on wl { ‘ 
fect remedy. nd which have engrafted it er on th is of is 





Let us enact a law which shall make all contracts void which | country. ButTI find, sir, that every step we take t vine 
are payable in any specific kind of money. Perhaps we could | the people honest money, has | nm blocked the tr 
not borrow so much money abroad if such a law were enacted. | tives of New Er nd, and the represent s of t ho 
Let it beso. Theless money we borrow abroad the greater wi hold the mone vs of this nation t am. ther ; 
be our financial health and independence and the easier can we | to come to the cone on that this is not a fieht bh een t 

: get out of the clutch of Lombard Street. Why should we defer | publican and Democ ic parties, but that it is sim 
to European financiers in managing ourownconcerns? Are Abana | last analysis, a fight between the men who } t 
and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters of n l 18 peo} , 
Israel? Now, what are we doing tell you, gentlemen who 


Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia emergency which | purse st gs of this nation—just as honest t { 










Mr. Speaker, the 










confronts this Congress is not in any degree partisan. No party | perhaps, as any oth ortion ¢ that tl t 
isresponsiblefor it. The great party question before the country | expanse of territory hin the Unite t | mil 
was that of tariff reform and protection, and upon the idea of | lions who delve in the ground and in the workshop wh 
tariff reform Mr. Cleveland swept this country from one end to | come to you here, saying, *‘ Let us have an opportunit; elop 
the other. The financial condition of this country, Mr Speaker, | our ¢ nt to pay our lebts: give iS ar m4 pport to ge 
did not enter into it at all. The people, having been oppressed | living w , let us have an equal chance in the. r hap 
for years and years by this protective tariff, rose in their might | Pp! s with you.” And I tell you furt that unless ery of 
and landed Mr. Cleveland, the champion of tariff reform, in the | thos opleis heard, un vi to thater it 





Presidential chair. lien W ve ul svoOcKs and th t nat! stock m 










The finaneial condition of this country has been a secondary nd all those things at | * finger’s ends—lI te t you are 

j consideration, Mr. Speaker. In my humble opinion, it has be: n | sowing p of dragon's teeth, and mer or lat ou will re 
a brought about for the purpose of obstructing the main issue upon | th vest. [Applause.] 
R which the campaign of last year wasfought. There has been, it Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio was recognized. 

is said, a conspiracy to bring about this unsettled condition of Mr. Speaker, befo eginning 1 ema! 
E tl s. With the crops of our country now ready for market, | gence of t House to speak for fifteen minut 
there isno money to move them. In my own country, in tl Mr. BAILEY. Mr. S| r, [ ask unani 

Ss 1, Where the people have prospered in spite of all the ad- | the request of the gentleman from Ohio be ted 









. verse legislation that Congress and the Republican pirty has put There no objection, and it was so ordered. 
Pt upon them, they have to-day in their smokehouses plenty to eat Mr. JOHNSON of @hio. Mr. Speaker,I shall vote for the Wil 
ke and upon their backs plenty to wear. 30n bi for the unconditional rep of the purchasing slause of 
‘he gentleman from Pennsylvania[Mr.SiBLEyY] said the other | the Sherman act. 
day that he had seen naked people with cotton at 5 cent pound, [am far from charging to this measure the difficulties fr 
and hungry people with wheat at 40 cents a bushel. Sir, there | which the country is suffering, the breakdown of credit, the 
never has been a time, even in the darkest hour of our Southern | paralysis of siness, the stoppage of industry, now fillir t 
i country, when there has been a starving man there, or one who | country with idle men, and imposing upon our people . 
iy lac ced wherewith to clothe his nakedness. But, Mr. Speake suffering as real and ss widespread as though we had bee! 
tls | t | f + } ; 





3 not a question of bread and meat. The people whom I | ited by agreatconvulsion of nature or a destructive war 
t hav the honor to represent have worked cheerfully and ind Nor do IL believe that its mere repeal can bring acain 

; trig isiy and have adapted themselves to the condition of things | ity—even that moderate prosperity to which we 

that has existed in this country for many years. They are as | tithes accustomed. The cause of such recurring de] 1S 
industrious as any people on earth, and many of them, by their | business, such spasms of paralysis in the int ry 








i patient industry, are making their way to competency and to | of production and exchange, is to my mind not to be found in 

FS ‘Ortune, our financial legislation, bad as that has be . butis more deep 
B it when the crop is ready to be marketed they areconfronted | rooted 

. With the price of 5 cents a pound forcotton. The man who used Our disturbed monetary condition is rather a symptom than 





: to walk around town with his samples, whistling a merry tune | cause—an index or expression of evil and unnatural cond n 
because he knew that with the proceeds of his surplus crop | rather than their source. The bottom cause lies in that monopo 
he could pay his debts to the merchants and carry home some- | lization of the materials of nature, which goes on : round wu 
: thing in his pockets, is to-day depressed, sneaking around, so to | with an intensity accelerating with every improvement: t 
Speak, to the counting houses in the cities, begging to be ‘‘ car- speculation in the value of land—the indispensable requisite « 
tied” over until sufficient currency may be put forth to enable ! all production and of all life—which, with every addition to p 
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ductive power, piles up fictitious values, on which labor and 
capital are called to pay as the condition of their exertions. 

[Important as the money question may be, its importance is as 
nothing when compared with the question of taxation. Money 
at most is a mere instrument of exchange, a mere tool for the 
transfer of values. Whether there is much money or little | 
money, whether we estimate commodities in dollars or in cents,4 
will nowise affect the fact that where labor is burdened with | 
taxation and monopoly is exempt, where a few own the land and 
the many must pay directly or indirectly a tribute for living or 
working in a country they call their own, the few must be rich 
and the many poor, and labor—the mere power to work without 
the right to anything to work upon—must be driven by cut- 
throat competition to look upon the mere opportunity of work as 
a privilege. 

Imagine, if you will, the entire absence of money,and the making 
of exchanges by barter, and we would, under present conditions, 
witness the same conjunction of wealth and want, the same phe- 
nomena of periodical hard times. What change in the amount 
of money or character of money could prevent the wealth created 
by Irish tenants from being drained across the Irish sea to the 
absentee owners of Irish land? What change in the amount or 
character of our currency could prevent wealth created in our 
own West being drained to the East as long asso many of the toil- 
ers of the West are but tenantsor mortgagees of landowners who 
live in the East or in Europe? What mere monetary change 
would alter the law under which here in the national capital we 
may see that everything that adds to the population and wealth 
of the city of Washington, every symptom of improvement and 
growth, is discounted in advance by the addition of millions and 
millions to the capitalization on which the owners of land can- 
demand tribute from those wholive here or work here? Never- 
theless, the money question is an important one—next to that 
of taxation the most pressing business before this Congress, and 
the full discussion that has been forced upon the country and 
upon us must be productive of good. 

iam opposed to the storing up of silver by the Government, 
as I would be opposed to the storing up of wheat, or wool, or 
whisky, and just as I am opposed to the subtreasury proposal of 
the Populist, so 1 am opposed to this subtreasury act of the sil- 
ver producers. Itis a taxing of the many for the benefit of a 
few—a prostitution of governmental powers to a purpose with 
which government should have no concern. Itis a step on the 
road which must inevitably destroy government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, and make it a government of plu- 
tocrats, by plutocrats, and for plutocrats—a form of government 
more corruptive and more degrading than that of hereditary 
aristocrats or rulers by right divine. 

It is because we have swerved from the Democratic principle 
of simple governmentand equal rights, because we have allowed 
the very giftsof God to be monopolized, because we have abused 
the power of legislation to affect prices and create special privi- 
leges and manacle trade with restrictions that the political and 
social evils of which we are all conscious have come upon us. 

Here is the reason why rings control our cities and tramps in- 
fest our roads. It is time that we should set our faces unhesi- 
tatingly and steadily against all special privileges, no matter 
what be their form, and against every attempt to wrest the 
powers of government beyond their proper sphere, no matter by 
what plausible pretense it is supported. Nor do we lack the 
mandate of the people. The popular verdict of last year meant 
but this, and I for one shall vote for the repeal of the Sherman 
act without an ‘if or an an,” just as I woyld vote for the aboli- 
tion of all protective duty, or, better stilf’for all taxes on pro- 
duction or consumption of whatever kind. 

But the real opposition to the repeal of the purchasing clause 
of the Sherman act is that popular discontent with the condi- 
tions of labor, which, feeling that somehow or other the rich 
are growing richer and the poor poorer, turns to an extension of 
the volume of money for relief. It is this feeling which seeks 
to impose as a condition of repeal the free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver at some ratio. 

If I could see in free silver what has been so eloquently claimed 
for it by its advocates, I would gladly join their ranks. If it 
would really cure, or even in some degree tend to cure, the in- 
equalities manifest on.every side, producing the millionaire and 
the tramp; if it would stop, or even tend to stop, the closing of 
factories and the forcing of able-bodied, willing men into idle- 
ness; if there would be in it any remedy for the apparently over- 
stocked labor market and for the hardships that the producers of 
this country are now suffering from, it would be our duty, even 
though it worked some injustice to the rich, to adopt it as a 
measure calculated to bring greater comfort to that class of so- 
ciety which, in my judgment, bears the heaviest burden. 

But what does the free and unlimited coinage of silver mean? 
It does not mean, as its advocates seem to suppose, the concur- 
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rent coinage and use of both gold and silver. It can only m 
the concurrent coinage and use of both metals when and dur 
such time as the legal ratioin the value of the two metals s|} 
coincide with the commercial ratio. It is not the choice 
tween bimetallism and monometllism which is offered to 
but the choice between gold monometallism and silver mo 
metallism. 

The free coinage of silver is urged upon us under the ev 
bimetellism, but that cry is but a delusion and a snare. 
free coinage of silver under any of the ratios proposed wo 
the present commercial ratio be equivalent to the legis! 
prohibition of the coinage and use of gold. It would drive 
our mints, and from common use as money, gold and thi 
sentatives of gold, and that by virtue of a natural law mor 
tent than legislative fiat. 

The monetary systems of the civilized world are measu: 

a fixed sash of some commodity, gold or silver, but no\ 
for any length of time where free coinage of both is perm 
by both metalsat once. Platform declarations, statutory ; 
sions, constitutional requirements, penal laws, the most lavis 
ertions of the power of supreme monarchs, have never bew! 
to defy thisnatural law. The undervalued metal will not « 
late under equal free-coinage privileges. 

There is no need of recalling the history of the world. 0 
own history proves this. From 1792 to 1834 silver was our 
of value, gold being undervalued by the established rat 
coinage. From 1834 to 1861 gold was our unit because silv 
undervalued, and except worn, abraded, and foreign coins | 
was practically no silver in circulation at this time. So s 
was silver coin during the latter part of this period that i: 
Congress purposely debased the minor silver coins by red 
the quantity of silver in them. From 1861 to 1879 the re 
gold as a measure of value was interrupted by the deprec 
of our paper money. From that period until to-day it ha: 
been the unit. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. DoTI understand the gentleman t 
congas that the country is to be reduced to a single gold s 
ard? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I understand that the count: 
been upon a single gold standard since 1834, except dur 
period of depreciated paper money; and I for one am not 
now to make achange. You offerno reason forit. You t 
that prices will go up. What of it? We are not here to 
with prices. We are here to maintain a unit (or if it w: 
original proposition, to select one) which will operate ho: 
as between these two conflicting classes. It is our duty t» 

a unit of value which will be fair to both debtor and cred 

Mr. SNODGRASS. I wish to ask the gentleman w! 
when the public debt was funded in 1870, that debt was n 
payable in the coin of the country, both gold and silvy 
whether, if we change the medium of payment now and a 
single gold standard, we do not appreciate the claim of th: 
itor while we depreciate the ability of the people to pay. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. If you ask me whether a ve 
jury was then committed, I answer yes. But can you, he: 
now, complaining of that wrong, ask us to do a similar in, 
another class? 

Mr. SNODGRASS. We simply ask thatthe contract s 
complied with. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Thatis atransaction of twent 
ago. We arenot responsible for what then occurred. | t! 
is true that when the change was then made from a depr« 
paper money to the gold standard there was inflicted a ¢ 
jury upon an immense class. But we can not correct t 
now doing a likeinjury toanotherclass. And you whoco 
ought to be the last tocome here and ask us toscale down « 
to adopt a standard of value that will injure the creditor « 
as we admit the debtor classes were injured then. 

There is only one way to even momentarily obtain free 
age of both goid and silver at the same time, and that is to 
a legal ratio that would conform to the commercial ratio 
ter as difficult as standing a needle onits point. But 
there is anyone wise enough to determine this point in ad 
(allowing for changes in the market values of the metals } 
about through the act), the whole experience of the past s! 
us that with one metal or the other the free coinage thus sec 
would in a short time be merely nominal. A slight chai 
the commercial value of the metals would again, as it has 
drive ons or ine other of them out of use. 

I think that it must be conceled to the bimetallic theory |)" 
wbere both metals may be legally used as the unit of valve, 
there is a steadying influence exerted on the world valve of 
both, for, where one of the two metxls becomes relatively |°ss 
valuable, it infallibly drives out the other, and this greater “se 
of the least valuable metal tends to the increase of its value anc 
the decrease in the value of the metal displaced. But is it wise, 
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ie. for us to purchase this advantage for the world at the cost 
sonstant and perpetual changes in our own measure of value 
\d medium of exchange—of constant and inevitable fluctuation 
om one metal to the other? 

Yet whatever may be said for the theory of bimetallism, it 


' 


jally when international agreement is hopeless, if not fu- | 


should be clearly kept in mind that the Sherman act is not bi- | 


metallism. It is an attempt to keep up the value of silver, not 
by permitting its greater use when it is, under the ratio, the 


iper metal, but by buying it up and storing it away, issuing 
inst it certificates or Treasury notes which are in reality Ob- 
tions to pay gold, and which bear to-day not a silver, but a 
eold value. And this is the real character of all of Mr. Bland’s 
amendments now under discussion. None of them really pro- 
poses the free coinage of silver pure and simple, but, instead of 
that, unlimited Government purchase at the option of the seller. 
Even were we thus to provide in jthe Government a customer 


cue 
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issued, or have proposed to issue, have been certificates really 


payable in gold 









In considering the question before us, let us frankly and hon- 

| estly face the main issue—that of a change in the unit of lue. 

Are we ready to change our measure of value—the unit on which 

all our transactions and contracts and obligations and estimates 
are based? This is the real heart 1estion. 

lf it were a fresh question—that to sny, if it were unembar- 
rassed DY existing habits and agree I ht be open to 
debate. 

Ll am free to confess that it is not clear to me SSEsses 
any advantage over silver asa unit of value. As well as ! can 
mike out in the confusion of evidence, [ am inclined to thi hat 
silver has maintained a more constantrelation with commodities 
generally than has gold—that is to say, that its change with re- 
gard to them has been less than that of gold But we are now 
on a gold basis, and, with the exception of the interlude of de- 


at $1.29 an ounce in gold for all the silver offered, we would still | 


be onagold basis, debts would not be paid more easily, and prices 
would not increase. We should only be purchasing at a fixed 
price all the silver presented. We might, so long as we would 


and could afford to stand the expense, keep gold and silver in | 


this way at their old parity, justas a strong government that 
should offer to exchange a bushel of wheat for a bushel of corn 
might, by an unlimited buying of corn, keep corn and wheat at 
a parity. ; : ; 

We might thus raise the price of silver bullion all over the 


world, and keep it up so long as our people would consent to bear | 


the cost of the losing investment. But sooner or later the crash 
would come, and when the day of reckoning arrived it would be 
found that the taxpayer must lose the difference between the 
price at which the Government had been purchasing silver and 
its true commercial level. 
coinage, but for forced coinage, the force which might for atime 
artificially keep up the value of silver being the force of the tax- 
gather, exerted upon the working masses of the United States 
to take from them the products of their labor. They are not bi- 
metallism—they are silver purchase run mad. 

Let me repeat. None of the substitutes for the Sherman act 

proposes free coinage. What they propose would amount under 
existing laws and rulingssimply tocontinued and unlimited pur- 
chase. What has been during all these years the effect of the 
attempt toget silver into circulation by any less drastic measure 
than that of reducing our unit of value tothesilver level? What 
has become of all the silver dollars we have coined and the silver 
bullion we have bought? It remains in the Treasury vaults 
all except the small portion that has been forced upon an un- 
willing people by refusing to them the small notes they would 
preter. 
' The paper currency nominally issued on thebasis of our hoarded 
silver is not in reality issued upon it at all. It is really issued 
upon the credit of the nation, and circulates upon the basis of 
the understanding, expressed or implied, that it is to be accepted 
by the Treasury and in payment of all public dues on an equal 
value with gold. The public credit, which gives these silver 
notes their circulation, derives nothing at all from the tons of 
idle silver with which our treasuries are gorged. Instead of 
strengthening the credit of the United States the tendency of 
this useless locking up of a depreciating commodity has been but 
to weaken it; first, by putting an unnecessary tax on the people 
and, second, by giving ground to the fear of an impending change 
in our measure of value. 

That we can not have a really free coinage of silver without 
ultimately driving out gold isshown not only by our own experi- 
ence, but by the experience of the world. But even with the 
injuries that would attend this, it does not seem tome that there 
would really be much increase in the actual use of silver, and 
consequently much appreciation of its commercial value. It is 


the use of a commodity as an actual medium of exchange, not as | 


an ideal measure of value, that affects the demand for it and con- 
sequently itscommercial value. And the plain and indisputable 
fact is that, except for small change, our people do not like silver, 


and that for all the uses of small change they do not like it even 


for that. 

{n the progress of civilization we have to a very large extent 
got past the using of silver and even gold for currency, and pre- 
fer piper as more convenient. To reduce our currency to a 


silver basisdoes not mean that people would be content to carry | 


round silver to much, if any, greater extent than they do now. 
It would mainly mean that the paper which we have become ac- 
customed to use both as money and as substitutes for money 
would represent a silver value instead of a gold, and it is the 
Conscious Or unconscious recognition of this which causes the 
advocates of silver to always include in their real proposition 
Some proposal for silver certificates; and up to the present the 
80-called silver certificates which the free-silver men have had 


Such propositions are not for free | 


| spiracy. 





preciation which began with the war and continued for some 


time after it, we have been on a gold basis since 1834. Why 
should we change? 
Sentimentality on such a subject is nonsense. Gold is not, as 


thought by some, the God-orduined measure of value, 
is no proof that it was designed by nature to be the money of the 
world. Nor should we decide on silver because our forefathers 
at any time used it, or because of what some are pleased to cal! 
the injustice that has been done to that noble metal. Injustice 
is not done to metals, but to men. It may be worth while to 
quote against the eloquence of the ‘‘friends of silver” the simi- 
lar eloquence of that staunch Democrat, Thomas H. Benton, in 
favor of the act of 1834, which restored gold to use in the United 
States and virtually drove silver out of the country. He said 
the object of the bill was— 

To enable the friends of gold to go to work at the right place to effect 


and there 


the 


recovery of that precious metal which their fathers once possessed, which 
the subjects of European kings now possess, which the citizens of the young 
republics to the south all possess, which even the free negroes of San 


Demingo possess, but of which the yeomanry of this America have be« 
prived for more than twenty years 

Sut all such fine speaking or fine writing, while it may capti- 
vate the unthinking, is really idle. The question of money is 
simply the question of the best tool of exchange. As to this we 
have at least this light: Not only did the people of the United 
States deliberately and to their own satisfaction change in 1834 
from a unit of silver to a unit of gold, and subsequently, and for 
obvious public convenience, reduce silver to the only place it 
can permanently occupy in order to concurrently circulate with 
gold, that of a token money, but the same change has during 
this century been carried out by nearly all civilized nations. It 
is tco much to attribute this general movement to a mere con- 
[ts steadiness and universality are much more indica- 
tive of a general demand caused by the needs of a larger com- 
merce and a more complex industry. 

Just as copper, which was at first the unit of value among the 
Romans and other nations, gave way in time to silver, so now it 
seems that silver is giving away to gold, and gold, at least asa 
medium of exchange, is giving way to paper. This growth in 
the use of paper seems to me a sufficient answer to the fears 
that the exclusive use of gold as a unit of value will so increase 
the demand for it as to abnormally raise its value. 

[t is clear that the use of gold as a unit of value does not neces- 


nde 


| sarily involve the actual use of gold asa medium of exchunge, 


or even as areserve. Canada, for instance, maintains her paper 
money on a parity with gold, yet has neither a gold nor 
mints to coin it. This is surely a sufficient answer to those who 


issuc 


claim that there is not gold enough in the world to furnish a 
sufficient basis for credit. It shows how far the use of the sub- 
stitutes for gold can be carried. 

The favorite argument of those who advocate a change is as 


to its effect on prices. Thisis the most captivating form of pre- 
senting the question, but it will not bear careful analysis. Th 

question of price is one with which the Government should have 
no concern, further than that of preventing general fluctuation by 
changes in the unit of value. It is not the proper function of 


government to legislate with reference as toprices. It is a form 
of paternalism that all free-traders should condemn. Anappre- 


ciation of the unit of value, of course, lowers prices. as depreciation 
raises them. 

But, except where there is debt, this makes no difference, for 
a change of prices caused by depreciation or appreciation in 
the unit of value affects all prices alike, and does not change 
relative values. If a mere change in the unit of value gives the 
farmer $2 a bushel for his grain where before he only got #1, the 
$2 give him no greater command over commodities than the $1 
did before. The change is a change only in expression. 

If there was anything in the argument that increased prices 
means increased purchasing power, and that sellersare the only 
ones to be considered, we ought not to stop with the doubling 
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of prices, but shou!d at once inaugurate a system that would 
make wheat worth $10 a bushel in money. instead of $2, or 
rather so increase our currency that money would bear the same 


or in the last day, of the Southern ¢ ae 
That there are temporary differences in the demand for money 


I 


curtailment of credits and a general distrust that has led to the 
hoarding instead of the circulation of money, is too obvious for 


argument. Butin a bill to establish an interconvertibility be- | 
tween United States bonds and Treasury notes which I intro- | 


duced at the last session of Congress, and astill simpler and more 
quickly effective measure of the same kind which I have intro- 
duced in this, I have endeavored to put into practical form what 
I believe to be the quickest, safest, and most efficient mode of 
putting anend to the currency famine and giving elasticity to our 
present currency. 

While the difference in general prices caused by the greater 
or less value of money makes no difference as between buyer and 
seller—while no matter what be the medium or tool of exchange, 
the purpose and end of exchange is the transfer of commodities 
or services for commodities or services—the depreciation or ap- 
preciation of money does makea great difference as between bor- 
rower and lender in regard to the transactions entered into upon 
a different monetary basis. 

Where it has been agreed that debt shall be paid in dollars, 
that it would be greatly to the interest of the debtor to have 
dollars become cheap, no one doubts, and soit is likewise to the 
interest of the ereditor to have money appreciate and dollars 
become dear. But it should be theaim of the legislator to main- 
tain, as near as possible, a constant measure, so as to deal hon- 
estly and fairly between these interests, and a proposition to now 
change our legal measure of value by accepting silver at any 
ratio less than its commercial parity is a proposition to destroy 
the validity of contracts and to wantonly exert the legislative 
power to injure some citizens and help others. It would be as 
unfair and dishonest to the creditor classes of the country as was 
the appreciation of the unit of values existing between 1865 and 
1879 to the debtor classes. 

[t is trve that even the free coinage of silver at 16 to 1 would 
not scale down the national debt. That, we have rightly or 
wrongly agreed, is to be paid principal and interest in gold. 
Nor will it in the vast majority of cases do any harm to the 
holders of mortgagesor bring any relief to mortgagees, for these 
also are in most cases protected by specific contracts for the pay- 
ment of gold. And this also is true of the greater number of 
obligations held in large amounts. But it would work injury to 
national and individual credit and to the public morals, and 
those who condemn the appreciation of the unit of value asa 
measure of injustice should be equally prompt and clear in de- 
nouncing its depreciation. 

Whatever of error or injustices comes from natural changes in 
the unit of value once selected is excusable, but a wanton change 
from one unit to another that will thus affect the relations of 
debtor and ereditor can not be justified on any ethical ground, 
nor vet on any ground of expediency. 

[nour own history we have seen the evils of suehchange. The 
record of our national life begins with it in the burdens imposed 
and evils wrought by the depreciation and final repudiation of 
the continental money. Weof this generation know how disas- 
trous was the depreciation of our standard of value during the 
war, and the subsequent injustice worked in coming baek from 
a lower toa higher standard of value. Why should we wantonly 
take that road again? We have a good currency in the credit 
of the national Government—a credit sustained by great sacri- 
fices and which has shown its strength even under the present 
stress. 

One of the most striking features in what has recently hap- 
pened is the reversal of the predictions made that gold would go 
to a premium, when it is, in fact, the papercurrency of the Gov- 
ernment, and not gold, that is most demanded and is selling at 
above par. Let us maintain that curreney and improve it by 
giving it a feature of interconvertibility, and not, by suddenly 
changing the unit of value, bring about a shock of whieh no one 
can tell the full results. 

Any forcing of the use of silver, like the forcing of the use of 
gold instead of paper money, is an obstacle to trade and impairs 
the usefulness of our currency as a tool of exchange. Absolute 
constancy in the value of money or of anything else is unattain- 
able, but the true rule should be that where a government un- 
dertakes to furnish the eireulating medium of the people it 
should provide, first, the utmost possible constancy in its meas- 
ure of value, and should at least serupulously refrain from wan- 
tonly changing it; seeond, convenience as to the form and char- 
acter of its primary amd secondary money, being controlled by 


|} and, third, furnishings 
| its office, providing some feature of automatic flexibilit 
rel..tion to commodities that it did at the close of the Revolution | i 
| control its amount. 


am we ire, and that we are suffering to-day from a tem- | 
porary seaeity in the supply of actual curreney, caused by the | 








“a t 


the wishes of the user as to whether it should be paper o 
yr a sufficient volume top rform comfo 


the needs of trade and not the cuesses of legislative 


We should keep clearly in mind the functions pro) 
governmental management, and avoid all subjects 
the legislature of a free people should properly have n 
Much of our distress comes from confusion in men’s min 
where to draw this line. While it is entirely in k 
democratic institutions that the Government yuld iss 
it is no part of the functions of government to go into t 
ing business. 

The reason for the governmental control of the mint 
furnishing of a circulating medium is that the inter 
people are thus best served. That isa business in w] 
petition can not enter except ata sxcrifice of utility. 


I 
! 
: 


| banking business, the receiving and safely caring for 


conducting exchange, loaning money, is a busin 
competition does exist, and which, therefore, shou!d no 
dertaken by Government agents. Necessary regulat 
supervision of banking seems to be a step in the right d 
and the proper subject of still further legislation. 

I am deeply anxious to get this money question out of | 
that we may turn our attention to far more vital thin 
three branches of the National Government stand pled 
the people to the abolition of the protective features o 
iff. Weought not to lose a day nor an hour in rede 
pledge. 

To strike off the shackles which protectionism has 
upon production and trade, to strike down the trust: 
nopolies which it has built up, would do more to open 
ries and give relief, and create a demand for the pr 
mine and farm, than any amount of tinkering with the 
And for that permanent relief which would do away wit 
trial depressions, which will end the strife between | 
capital, which will secure to all men their full share ir 
portunities offered by nature and the improvements 
an advancing civilization, we can only look to a m 
which the advance of free trade leads, and which is its 
mination—that great measure popularly called the si 
[ Applause. | 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr.CRAWFORD. Mr.Speaker,two men may differ 
be wrong. Our Democratic friends who propose to vot 
unconditional repeal of the Sherman law say that th 
disturbance of the country is solely due to the purchasi 
of thatlaw. Our Republican friends who propese to c 
with them in repealing that law say it is not so much d 
Sherman law as it isto the fear that the Democratic | 
tamper with the tariff. I think both are wrong; so t! 
may differ and none be right. Now, I have a little symp 
the Republican party in this fight. I am always syn 
They say that this House, by the rule which it has ag 
in the consideration of the Wilson bill, hus deposit 
“in aecavity.” Thatis not true. The people of this co 
posited that side of the House ‘‘in a cavity” last Nov: 
we found them there. Thatisall. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Speaker, the great question before the Hous 
whether or not we shall sustain silver asone of the mone: 
of the country, or whether we propose to put the count 
lutely on a gold basis and recognize nothing but gold. b 
tlemen on the other side are trving to bring the tari? i 
question in order to evade the true issue. I say to you 
will have enough of that before you get done with it | 
Why, Mr. McKinley submitted his tariff proposition to ' 
ple of this country three years ago and they repudixted 
not only repudiated his proposition, but repudiated him : 
Last year your party put Mr. Harrison on the same p 
and I presume you all got on with him, and the whol 
was wiped outand you hardly had a minority left after th 
Why, we could have elected two Presidents, and I think 
we ought to have doneit. [Laughter.] 

Now, sir, I have only afew things to say right here 
connection. I want to say here and now in answer to the 
ments that have been made and gone to the country tr: 
prove that there is such a thing as a.58-cent stand ird sil\ 
lar between the two oceans, that there is no such dollar ani 
have never found it, nor has any other man ever found it. 
it was mutilated—the life punched out of it. You pret 
say that you must have 20 or 24 as the ratio between tl: 
metals. You tell us that that is necessary in order to prest 
the parity; but yet you will not accept that, and say that 
cam not be maintained at any ratio, and that 20 to I is | 
provement. ain 

We stand here ready and willing to offer you that ratio 1! )' 
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Mr. Speaker, until times become easier than they are now no 
party dare to go to the people upon a gold-standard platform. 
No party has done it in the past, and you all will be too cowardly 
to do it in the future. 

I can ne for the repeal of the Sherman law without a 
substitute looking to the free coinage of silver, for the simple 
reason that it gives us $50,000,000 every year and prevents the 
contraction of the currency, which must necessarily come about 
by going toa gold standard and a’contraction which would re- 
sult by the calling in of national bonds. 

This $50,000,000 is as good as any money that ever left the 
mints or came from the Treasury in this country, because these 
notes when issued are construed to be redeemable in gold, and 
therefore are as good as gold to transact the business of the 
country. They get into the hands of the people to pay their 
debts, and never again will they be presented to the Secretary 
of the ‘T'reasury to be redeemed in gold. After these coin Treas- 
ury notes have been redeemed they are reissued and become 
available as ‘Treasury assets to meet the demands of the Govern- 
ment. If you stop the issue of this $50,000,000 per annum you 
give it into the hands of the banks to control the volume of cur- 
rency, and a demand will be made for a new issue of bonds for 
this purpose; and I will say to you there will be hard times, 
pressure, stringency, and panics in the money markets just so 
long as we depend upon this system for amoney supply. [Loud 
applause. | 

Mr. LOUD. Mr. Speaker, between the Chief Executive, the 
bankers, and Congress the country is receiving a pretty hard 
thrashing. If not already in a deplorable condition, we soon 
shall be; but I have yet to learn for what purpose we have been 
called together. It is true the President has told us to repeal 
the Sherman law and relieve the already stringent financial con- 
dition and scarcity of money by further contraction of the cur- 
rency, if such a course is necessary, which I deny. 

It seems wholly unnecessary to entail the extraordinary and 
useless expense of an extra session of Congress upon the coun- 
try when the present imperial Administration has, in more than 
one instance, demonstrated that statutes and laws are but play- 
things to be set aside at the master’s will. And it would seem 
that the legislative body under our present ruler is asuperfluous 
adjunct of government. It matters not that monarchs have lost 
their heeds for less cause, for it is well known a Democratic ruler 
is above the law. Asearly as May 5, when the present Adminis- 
tration had been hardly two months upon the throne, the act of 
May 5, 1892, known as the Chinese exclusion act, was nullified 
and utterly defied, and up to the present time no attempt has 
been made to enforce it. 

This is a subject with which I propose to deal hereafter, but 
in the present condition of our country I am too patriotic a citi- 
zen to intrude even the criticism of this disregard of law. But 
to bring us here at this hour to repeal the Sherman law is the 
merest folly and has about it a tinge of humor which provokes 
a smile upon the face of usall. Why, the present Administra- 
tion has already not only overridden butinfactrepealed it. The 
act instructs the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase 4,500,000 
ounces of silver per month. Hasit been done? No. It is true 
some has been purchased, but if the master has the power to pur- 
chase less than the amount specified by law, even by one ounce, 
he surely has the power to refrain from purch®#sing a single 
ounce on the pretext that the imaginary market price in London 
or Dahomey is lower than the offered price in our own lind. 

So in all sincerity, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, why nved we 
tarry here longer? Let's adjourn while yet we may with honor 
to ourselves, before we are dissolved and driven in disgrace 
from the legislative halls of the nation. Some of the gent!emen 
on the other side have spent a great deal of time detining the 
Democratic constitution, commonly known as the Chicago plat- 
form, and have used the acuteness of good lawyers (which we 
knew them to be), with the evident purpose of easing their 
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conscience, while they are permitted to obey the mandate of the | 


ruler and strike a deadly blow at silver. 

If the gentlemen are so anxious to follow their platform, why 
do they not demand, as the price of desertion of the silver cause, 
the repeal of the 10 per cent tax on State banks, a fundamental 
and well defined principle of the Chicago bible? I use the word 
‘*bible”’ in the sense that it is capable of such construction as 
its advocates may place upon it. They will probably answer, ‘‘ Oh, 
[am sound on that,but we will takeit up hereafter.” I would ask 


|on the American market. 


the gentlemen in all sincerity if they believe*the so-called hard | 


money Democrats, together with this side of the House, united 


? 


| est possible stock of goods on hand. 


against them, and at such atime when the rules of this body | dis 
| what the ultimate results of such reductions in the tariff m: 


will not be as favorable for legislation as the acuteness of the 


majority has now made them, can accomplish this object which | 


should be so near their hearts? I think not. Why not proceed 
to relieve the oppressed and down-trodden people from those 
onerous burdens of the robber tariff, and then fix your currency 


| one about which you think you know something. 
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to fit the changed condition of things? 
need nothing but gold. Possibly you will need fre> coi: 
1to 1. No man can foretell; but I honestly believe y: 
hold of the wrong end of the dilemma. Let me urge 
least, to take up some subject upon which you can agr 
Be 
with yourselves, and relieve the country from this terri} 
pense of uncertainty. 

1 have found it most valuable in life when engaged in 
to retain what advantage I have, rather than throw such 
tage away and trust to fortune to ultimately win: so I w« 
to the friends of silver, lose not the advantage you h 
sure as you do you will fall into the hands of the Phi 
Within the past year Wall street, the great financial ce 
this country, and its inner core, the stock murket, have 
itated and upset by a series of events, which influence 
tended itself until it has embraced every corner of our | 

First came in the spring of 1892 excessive tioods, dama 
wheat, cotton, and corncrops. Then in July and A 
Homestead and Buffalo strikes and riots. Then the s 
cholera. Next came the campaign of 1892, which usual] 
business. Then the result of the election, which mean! 
versal of the tariff policy of the Government. Then 
figures of an adverse balenet of trade, due chiefly to | 
poverty and our own prosperity. 

Then the scandalous collapse of the whisky trust; th: 
vency of the Reading Railroad within two months 2a! 
issuance of a favorable balance sheet; and, finally, by t 
ing of the disgraceful speculative cordage company bub 
several failures, but only among brokers identified wit 
cious manipulations. Does not this chapter of horrors 
nightmare to the financiers who have lived through th: 
experiences without harrowing up the specter of the S 
law to add to the condition? 

Speculators are imprudent and ofttimes foolhafdy und 
and all currency systems, as past history shows. Such i 
uals, while digging pits for themselves, often undermi: 
dence and bring ruin and disaster upon the innocent a: 
in a commoncrash. The cause of this acute form of s 
that has now embraced the whole country is not silver 
tion. Its immediate cause was the reckless and dari 
spiracy of a group of speculators who combined to wo 
fictitious heights the shares of certiin industrial corp 
of whose real value the public knew nothing. 

It is urged by those unfriendly to silver, and who favoi 
gle standard, that our currency legislation has rendered 
condition possible. But let me remind them that the m 
astrious bull speculation the world has ever witnessed o 
twenty-five years prior to and immediately following th: 
failure in 1890. Surely our friends can not lay the blam: 
instance to silver legislation. No, not even tothe She: 
for our friend from Ohio[Mr. HARTER] tells us that Eng! 

a model system of currency, the home and the father of 1 
metalism. 

These events exercised such an influence over foreigt 
ment that speculators and investors were compelled to re 
American securities to care for their own unmarketible r 
They have continued to sell, on a reduced seale, and do 
still are dribbling out some small holdings, and may be hi 
tating about repurchasing on account of the silver scar T 
fact still remains that their largest sales were made unde! 
pressure of other circumstances. There has never been 
when English capital could not find vast quantities of good ¢ 
bearing American bonds if it felt in the humor to invest in 
thing. 

She already holds many of them, but she also holdsa gr 
many railway shares whose dividends are payable in curren 
notably, the New York Central, Lake Shore, Burlington, : 
In connection with railroad securities, strange as it may app 
the West Shore fours, payable in currency, is the highest bond 

ke If the Sherman act should be 
petled without some compensatory legislation, how can that 
fact prevent or protect our business interests from the peril 
competition? The threatened revision of our present tari! 
accordance with Democratic professions still remains to int 
date and stifle every industry. 

Every manufacturer, importer, or owner of goods is natur 
waiting breathlessly the result of the proposed change. | 
dence demands that the proposed change find all with the s) 

I make these statements 
in a purely nonpartisan sense, without attempting to disciss 


Probably then 


be, only desiring to show that silver legislation or the Sherm: 
law is not the disease with which we are atticked. The large 
crops of 1891 made our farmers feel rich; at the same time the) 


he 


knew of foreign shortages, and without waiting to realize th 
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enormous contemplated profits, they began to gamble on the 
and to spend what they thought their crops would bring 
in the market. 

Many were not satisfied with the first prices ma held 
on, buying liberally of me inufactured goods; silk for 
their wives, pianos for their daughters, new carpets for their 
rlors, and in this manner continued to anticipate much, 
The result is that they are not in as good a condition financially 
as they should be, and must now retrench. 

The immense stocks of wheat and cotton on hand, 
to be carried by the banks at receiving points, is another 
of the stringency of the weeny market. Bradstreet’'s figures of 
the total stock of whest in the United States and Canada on 
May 1, 1893, was 99,247,0 00 bushels as against 51,870,000 on May 
1. 1892, and 37,875,000 on May 1, 1891. ‘This large ace umu ilation 
f rheat is not due to the Sherman law or silver legislation. It 

t held at high pr loe s, due to an inflated currency. 

Concerning the peculiar action of our recent heavy export of 
gold, it may not be eos to consider what has been taking place 
proad. The policy of the great Continentinal powers has for 
several years dictated the accumulation of large sums of _ 
simply as a War measure, and are therefore practically th- 
rawn from commercial uses—Germany, in substituting gol a for 
~~ r; France, in adding, since 1880, $130,000,000; Austria, in ac- 

cumulating $147,000,000 for the purposes of redemption of he r 
per currency, to say nothing of the large sum sent to the Ar- 
rentine Republic and Australia—and let me say to my single- 

ands wd friends that continental Europe, upon a gold standard 
8 aa is, isno happier than our alarmist brethren would have us 
believe this unhappy country to be. If Englandis surrendering 


future 


de, but 


} 
aresse 


too 


which have 


cause 


as 


p 


our sec urities, it is not through fear of silver or repudiation, 
ut to protect her own shaky interests in the Australian colonies 

id the Argentine Republic. 

If we had not added to our circulating medium our credit sys- 
tem would have broken down in the attemptto receive the mags 
of securities forced upon us by these causes 

France, with all her copper and Panama troubles, has been the 
most calm and prosperous of them all, yet it is but a few weeks 
since authority was given the Bank of Krance to increase its cir- 

elation by 500,000,000 francs. The French are the best finan- 

rs of Europe; ‘they at all times keep an even keel, while Eng- 
land is trying to conduct her great commerce with an insuffi- 
cient supply of currency, being driven to irregularities in the 
interest rate and dangerous expansion of credits. 

But we are told by these single-standard advocates that the 
most serious difficulty we will have to confront is that the Sher- 
man law has been driving and will continue to drive the gold 

of the country. Well, let us see what has been done in that 
ction, and even the humblest mind can = derstand the past, 
al Ithough shrewd financiers may not foretell the future. 

Our silver currency, to the extent of #150,000,000, has merely 
filled the vacuum occasioned by the retirement of national bank 
circulation. The volume of these notes on July 1, 1878, was 
$324,000,000, but on May, 1893, it was $171,000,000. While we 
have been adding to our silver circulation we have also increased 
our gold supply. The estimate of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury on July 1, 1873, in round numbers, gives gold $245,000,000. 
The estimate by the s same authority on May 1, 1893, 

000,000, and an estimate which I saw but a few days since places 
it at $646,000,000. 
rector of the Mint: 

Acting Director of the Mint Preston has prepared a table of the monetary 
systems and approximate stocks of money in the aggregate and per capita 
In the pr — bal countries of the world. This tableshows that the aggregate 
stock of gold is $3.582,605,000, the aggregate stock of silver is $4,042,700,000, and 
the aggreg rate uncovered paper is #2,625,873,000. The stock of gold possessed 
by the principal countries is given as follows: 


United States 
" S Britain 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


_ 8604, 000, 
, 000 
, 000, 
, BOO, 
000, 


Tae silver stock of these same countries is given as follows: 
, 000, 
, 000, 
, 000, 
, 000, 


0, 000, 


000 
000 
000 
O00 
ove 


“Tams will be seen that the assertions made by alarmists have | 


no foundation whatever. Ourstock of gold is constantly iner: 

ing in a sufficient ratio, and no nation on earth can get it so hacen 
as ‘the balance is on the right side of the ledger. A word and 
Ishallclose. I can not support either of the measures presented 
to this House. I can not vote for the repeal of the Sherman law, 
not because I believe it to be the sdatalies and best legislation, 
but belie *ving as I do that for te mporary uses it is s: ife. That 
hone of the present conditions are due to or can be honestly laid 
atits door, but wholly toother legitimate and illegitimate causes. 


was $516,- | 


I will here append report of the Acting Di- | 
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| I shall oppose its repe safer, and 

more sound judgment 
[ shall use it as the 

} 


val until such time cooler, 
may actuate this body and the country. 

only weapon in our power to force from 
single-standard advocates such legislation as justice to the peo- 
ple and our country demands. Let delegates to the 
tary conference return in November and see if better and w 
counsel will not previ iil It can not be that England will turn a 
deaf ear to he fering pe : will soon demand 
freedom from tl e@ money power conviction and 
also in the f: that white ‘ver Yr may be arbitrarily fixed 
by us can be but experimental, and shange 
to-morrow, ll content myself 
judgment an assert 

Mr. HAG! Mr. 
much interest to the dise of the 
introduced by members on the other si 
they claim, will bring relief tothe terrible 
in which the tration now finds t 
interests of tl] 3 try. | dor 
into an exten i sion of my 
do | flatter myself that I could in 
duty should be at this time. Every 
tion in the parliament of his own con 
own judgment directs for the best 
and the country. 

The proposit to voted upon have 
members on this side of the Chamber in the form in which the 
majority have seen proper to have the vote taken—not e' 
much as consulting the minority propositions should 
be voted upon, ‘anting to them the right to 
ments. Weare left with no alternative but to vote for t 
stitute and the amendments that have already be 
or against them, and for the unconditional 
chasing cla the Sherman bill, or 
nothing more. For one, I desire to enter 
test against that way of doing 
prise that the Democratic party should 
at such a time in such a way, and then, with unblushin 
ery and with a spirit of ‘lam holier than thou art,” 
that the minority shall be nonpartisan and patriotic 

I do not pretend to speak for others on this side of the Ch 
ber, but self. I united withthe Repul n party bec 
Ll regarded ony mous ft 


otism and Republicanism as syn 
and [ have never had reason to change or amend my views: 
after listening that we ar 


all of this discussion, I 

asked to vote to help the | and financial conditions 
are threatening to overthrow the country, but to aid in w 
ing the breach that now seems toexistin the organization known 
as the Democratic party, which brea if it could be made per- 
manent, would 1 better and more satisfactory assur » the 
people and the business and financial tire 
country than the assurance that the balance of trade was] ely 
in our favor and hundreds of millions of gold flowing our 
shores from Eur The truth is that the pe have not lost 
faith in the country, nor in the currency of the « ountry, but that 
they never had an abiding and continuing faith in the De 
cratic party. 

There was never a Presidential election when the count 
as prosperous, when wages were as remunera when 
was as contented, when factories were running under such pres- 
sure, as on the day of oe ectionin November last. On that day 
Harrison was defeated, Cleveland was elected, and both branches 
of Congress turned over to the Democratic party—the first ex- 
periment that the people had thought safe to make in that direc- 
tion in a period of thirty ye rs. I will frankly admit that I w: 
astounded when the news was ff lashe | over the country announ 
ing the result of that election, but Ido not think my as 
ment, however great, would compare W ith the present erie 
disappointment of a majority of the people who aided in 
ing about such a result. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 

The platform adopted by the Democratic convention in 
cago in June of 1892 is familiar to every member on this floor, 
and the campaign made upon that platform is yet fresh in tl 
minds of the people. I now recall, in part, the speech that was 
made by Mr.Cleveland when the committee selected by that con- 
vention notified him of his nomination. He said, referring to 
the chief and most important plank in the platform adopted by 
that convention: 


Turning our eyes to the plain people of the land, we see t 
consumers by a tariff system which unjustly an l 
them, in the purchase of the necessaries 
scarcely met byt hard and 
wrung from them tends to build up and in 
whom this injustice was perpetrated 


And behold, we find Congress convened in extraordinary ses- 
sion within five months after the President had taken his oath 
| of office. For the purpose of repealing a measure that he indicated 
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was robbing labor for the benefit of the rich and powerful? No; | dent was elected and power given to his party for th 
but for the avowed and expressed purpose of repealing the pur- | purpose of repealing the McKinley bill and the Sherman 
chasing clause of the Sherman bill, and thus nullifying one of the | enscting a free-coinage bill: and he gave good reasons { 
principal planks in the Democratic platform. We were told by | faith that was in him, but he now wakes up to the te 
every Democratic orator from Maine to California, and from the | zation that he has been tricked on both planks. The . 
Lakes of the North to the Southern Gulf, during the campaign | have finally themselves been deceived. 

of 1892, that the MeKinley bill was the cause of all our ills, and [ have but little sympathy for the gentleman, for 1] 
that if they could be intrusted with full power in the Federal | judge he was born a Democrat—a man of grood grasp a; 
Government they would at onee repeal that hated and malicious | comprehension—and who has been a hard worker in 1 
measure, and thus bring happiness and prosperity to all of their | of the Democracy for lo! these many years. He sh 
fellow-citizens. known their history well, and had no business to be d« 

The people listened to your appeals, they believed your state- | any promise or pledge that party has made in the | 
ments, and they returned a verdict in your favor. It would be | years; but itis better to learn late than to have never 
harsh and unjust for me to say that I have no sympathy for the | [ judge from his argument that the gentleman's con{i 
people in their dire distress, and the general bankruptcy and | that organization is not being ground out between th: 
want that now surrounds them, but the truth is they had no | nether millstones, butis being pressed out between the ty 
reason to accept your statements—they should have known bet- | of that platform, the one known by the fond and end 
ter; for that party has not made a prophecy in the last thirty | of tariff reform and the other as freesilver. 
years that has come to pass, or a promise that they have kept or I listened with interest to the warning that he gavet 
intended to keep. Their prophets and their promises are ex- | party, when he told them in his most earnestand em) 
actly alike, that the party had reached the point in its history w] 

You came to the people in 1890, immediately after the adjourn- | was to be a division of the sheep from the goats: a di 
ment of the Fifty-lirst Congress, and you promised the people | the faithful from the unfaithful; of the servants of 1 
that if they would elect you to Congress that you would at once | from the servants of the money power; of those w! 
repeal that damnable, that infamous measure, as you mildly | the shrine of gold and those who worship at the du 
termed the McKinley bill. They accepted your statements and | of gold and silver, and gave them due and timely 
returned you to the Fifty-second Congress with the largest ma- | it would depend upon which course they took whet! 
jority that was ever given toa party in the popular branch, I | he would be longer a member of that organization. 
believe. You were here in session for months and months, and | most certainly divided—upon what ratio as to num! 

did you repeal the bill, or did you make one honest effort at re- | possessing less than infinite knowledge can tell. 

peal? You know that you did not. You begannibbling and But I shall watch with not a little concern the attitu 

nagging and pecking away at the bill, and had justaboutas much | gentleman as regards his party after the vote has been | 
effect upon its colossal strength asalean and hungry hound | on the measures now pending before this House. If s 

would in baying at the moon or a buzzard pecking away at an | his statements made to the membersof his own party,: 

Egyptian monument. [Laughter.] no reason to doubt his sincerity or his honesty, thenIs 

There it stands now, as it did through the first and second ses- | certainly expect him to sever his political relations \ 
sions of the Fifty-second Congress, calmly looking down upon its | minority, if not the majority, of his party, and organiz 
maligners and threatened destroyers, and has brought more of | composed of members on that side of the Chamber \y 
prosperity and blessings and independence to the people of | tain the same views on the money plank of the platf 
America than any revenue law ever before placed upon a Fed- | the gentleman expressed in his speech on the floor of t! 
eral statute book. It stands as Grant stood at Appomattox, | ir opening the discussion for his wing of the party. 
calmly dictating terms of surrender to the nations of the world. Mr. Speaker, since this discussion opened we have | 
f[Applause.| And now, what kind of a spectacle do you present | desires of the bankers, the boards of trade, the bondho! 
to us, when Congress has assembled at the call of the President | money-loaners, and the creditor classes generally; but 
in this extraordinary session? Do we find a party, united and | a very large class of men found in every State of this bro 
harmoxious, coming into these Halls—falling upon each others’ | that we have notheard from—the men who raise corn, a! 
necks and mingling tears of joy over their return to absolute | and oats, and barley, and hogs, and cattle, and cotton, 
power in every branch of the Government? Hardly. and tobacco. Theyhave been too busy to speak, or too mod 

The gentleman from North Carolina who has just taken his | heard, or have depended upon the good faith of parties 
seat said that the Democratic party had had votes enough in | out fairly and honestly the pledges made to them in th: 
the last election to have elected two Presidents, and he did not | and on the stump. 
know but they ought to have done it. 1! think youought to have But be not deceived; they are not mocked. If you f 
done it, gentlemen, because then you might have had one Presi- | your plighted faith with them, then there will be a tin 
dent who would have interpreted this plank of your platform | that right speedily, when they will act; and when they ex 
in the way that one wing of the party understands it, and an- | their right through the silent medium of the ballot 
other President who would interpret it in the way to suit the | should execute the freeman’s will in every district i 
other wing of the Democratic party. [Laughter.] State of this Union, as lightning does the will of God, the 

There does not seem to be that perfect harmony among the | will be weeping and wailing in the camp of those that ke 
elements composing the Democracy that inspired them in the | word of promise to the ear but broke it to the hope. Ido 
campaigns of 1890 and 1892. They seem to be hopelessly divided | believe that the Sherman bill has scarcely the remotest ef 
upon a plank in their platform that was but little discussed in | upon the present appalling conditions in which we now find 
my part of the State last fall, and each man seems to have an in- | country, and my reasons are that the Sherman bill has nov 
terpretation of his own, while there can be and should be, by | a law for more than three years, and had been upon th¢ 
any fair and honest man, but one interpretation given to that | books for two years when the convention of the Democr: 
plank, viz: For the coinage of both gold and silver without dis- | sembled in Chicago in June, 1892. 
crimination against either metal. You there adopted your platform of faith, the chief artic 

But I said amoment ago that the Democratic party was not | which was the repeal of the unconstitutional McKinley bill, 
a pledge-keeping party, and in supportof that statement, and as | in favor of the repeal of the Sherman bill, and ‘for the 
part of the evidence on that proposition, I desire to submit to | both gold and silver as the standard money of the country, 
the entire country—North and South, East and West—the argu- | for the coinage of both gold and silver without discrimi: 
ments that have gone into the RECORD, made by members of the | against either metal,” etc. Under the threat and the pro! 
Democratic party on the floor of this Chamber since this dis- | contained in that platform the prosperity of the country cont 
cussion was first opened by the gentleman from Maryland. He | ued up to and including the day when the country was st 
seemed to be very zealous to carry out the financial plank of their | with the news that the Democracy had been successful and 
platform, but was just.as certain as the sun shines in the heay- | to have control of the legislative and executive branches 0 
ens that it could not be done; but I will venture the assertion | Government. 
that the distinguished gentleman did not argue thus before the | From that time up to the present hour business men and 
people of his disqict in the campaign of 1892, and if he did not— | ness interests, generally, began to lose confidence in thems: 
and his fellow-citizens had the right to believe that the platform | and in each other, and what little confidence they had in th 
mexnt just what it said in plain, terse Anglo-Saxon—then the | Democratic party; and that confidence has not been resto 
Democratic members of this House, as the gentleman from Geor- | reason of the assembling together of this body of the repres:n'& 

ia so well and truly said, obtained the votes of the people by | tives of the people, and,in my humble judgment, it will no 

alse pretenses, and it is a well-recognized principle in law that | restored, but present conditions, much aggravated, should ' 
a man shall not profit by his own wrong. be an unconditional repeal of the Sherman bill and no favo! 

But the gentleman from Missouri, it would seem, is the most | legislation for silver. The fact is, the entire people now 

terribly deceived of all. He honestly believed that the Presi- | that the Democratic party is in power. They could know th 
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conditions, if in no other way, and they see the leadersand 
sentatives of that party absolutely failing to come together 
greeing to any policy among themselves. 
them, but a Moses from 
gia rising from his seat in this House simply to condemn 
hem, they stand paralyzed and utterly helpless before all of the 
grent questions that now confront them, without a remedy for 
lor a balm for any wound, and the pe ople cry out, ‘ls there 
um in the Democratic party, are there no physicians there? ” 
{ answer that there are physicians galore, of every school, 
ry faith, and of every shade of opinion, but if there is any 
balm they do not seem to have the abilit; it. And the 
“une McKinley bill yetstands with 
it 


( tional” and ** r M 1 
“knife at the throat” of labor, and in the same attitude that 
3s country since its adoption. 


eld to the industries of thi 

You promised the people if they would intrust you with 

\ and pluce in your hands the reins of Government, that 
would bring them prosperity, happiness, and plenty. They 

ww realize that they had them in abundance before the election. 

listened and gave you their confidence and their votes, 

‘in less than nine months from the day of your election they 

sity, misery, and poverty. 

The banner of prosperity that was turned over to you has been 


n¢ 

And 
of « 
ity to apply 


mnstit bbe 


have, as a result, adve 


chal 

factories closing down, banks failing, all business paralyzed and 

financial ruin rising to face us atevery turn, and millions of men 

ready to take the road as tramps, and people cry out in amaze- 
nt, ‘Is this the 


‘o 


rago. 


and I answer, It is, but under entirely different con- 
ditions, and with an Administration elected in favor of tariff for 
revenue only, but which Administration seems now to be first in 
favor of the demonetization of silver. 

The present demand seems to be for a speedy remedy that 
will restore the confidence of the people, and I have one to sug- 
little less humiliating to the Democratic party than the 
one proposed by the gentieman from Ohio [Mr.GROSVENOR}, and 
the 


rest, 


party, and if they will butuse it they will be entitled to all of the 
honor—and that remedy is to convince the people of this country 
t] 


yal 


hat you are as utterly and hopelessly divided upon the interpre 
n of the tariff plank of your platform as upon the plank now 
under discussion, and, my word for it, confidence would be me- 
d, labor would be again employed, and prosperity and hap- 

, and business confidence would again return to bless our 


siol 
pin 
native land. 
| have listened with attention to the arguments made that a 
lof the Sherman bill would restore business confidence and 

g about an international monetary conference with the na- 

tions of Europe. The advocates of such a measure are earnest 
and sincere, no doubt, but I have not been persuaded that the 
esults claimed would follow in either instances. 
for one moment that the Sherman bill was the cause of the pres- 
ent financial distress and want of business confidence that is so 


widespreod throughout the entire nation, I would not hesitate | 


for a single moment to vote for its unconditional repeal, although 


in so doing I am satisfied that my vote would be against the | 
judgment of a large majority of the people whom I have the | 


honor to represent. 

But upon this very important question I would prefer to be 
right rather than to be returned to this Chamber any number of 
terms; although I believe that I appreciate the honor of a seat 
On this floor, and the a 
ing with eminent men from every part of this Union as much as 
any member can. Or couldI be persuaded that the repeal of the 
Sherman bill would aid in bringing about an international mon- 
etary conference, I should 
my vote for such repeal. 


But, Mr. Speaker, I am satisfied that the repeal of the Sher- | 


man law would make the conditions in which we now find our- 
Seiv-s much worse, and, instead of helping the country, it would 
merely deter it in overcoming bad conditions. I can not under- 
stand the legic of those who reason that the demonetization of 
silver by this Government would force the nations of Europe to 
& monetary conference. We are the only nation in the world 
that produces silver and gold in large quantities, producing, | 
belie ve, about 41 per cent of the silver and 31 per cent of the 
gold of the world, and it does seem, to me that this nation should 
be the last nation to strike a blow at either gold or silver, but 


maintain the use of both metals. 

In other words, we have a greater interest in bimetallism than 
any other nation or any other people in the civilized world. If 
-ngland could have transferred to her our silver mines, a propo- 
sition made to her statesmen, as we have had made to us in 
this Chamber, to demonetize silver would be met with derision 
and contempt. England looks after English interests and Eng- 


ged into a weapon of destruction; men out of employment, | 


country in which we were living one short | 


that 


remedy is in the possession and control of the Democratic | 


| done , Ww : 
| journ and | the other matters for dera 


| Loud and continued applause on Republican side.] | 


| you thatthr 


Did IT believe | 


ivantages that come toa man by associat- 


| goki, while providing n 
not hesitate for one moment to give 


that | | gard to the monetary situation are 
iat It should exert every power and resource at its command to | 





lish welfare alone. She has 
spect England for so would 
to the people of my own country as 
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| action, and as: 


stitute and the amend 


A 
repeal of the Shern 
attention. [Applause.| 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker 
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USINESS SILUALION 15 conce 


The gravity o he fi ch nd | y 
without paraliel in the history 


thorities, irrespect party, to be 
country. To confront a tarif ision on Den ratic lines is! 
but selling vaines of merchandise are so low. and the improbability 
new tariff schedule being put in force before January, 185 
the business world might worry along under that incubus, 
hing, if not much, but s the Gov 
undertaking to buy the silver product of the « ry with notes payable in 
supply of gold with which to redeem the n 
rem: for it appears inevitable that the Government 
deem the n Wereit not for the 1 
ans in Congress (and we of New England may l be proud 

of our dele i I fear President Cleveland would have but faint hopes of 
securing ‘repeal What pwan of relief would arise throuchcut the land if 
Congress would simply repeal and adjourn; they would even forgive it, if 
be, for postponing legislation to authorize banks to ue bills based on 

at 1D 


need bet 
Government bonds at par 
\F 


Mr. PICKLER. I would liketoask the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. MORSE] a question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the 
sachusetts yield? 
Mr. MORSE. 

Mr. PICKLER. 


rev yad enough 

is so great 

and at least d 
its pres 


ontinue I 


s0mMet #0 long a ment 
ytes 
this “ fright’ will 
must, in due 
money Rept 


course, r¢ eS in Slive! 


we 


from 


gentleman 
Yes, sir. : 

As these letters from different sources in re- 
presented by the gentleman 
as an argument for the gold theory, I want to ask him whether 
it is true as alleged that the national banks of Boston are now 
refusing to pay depositors when they apply for their money, ex- 
ceptat a premium of | to 3 per cent? 

Mr. MORSE. Iwill say in answer to the gentleman from 
South Dakota that the banks of Boston pay their creditors in 
checks just as they receive them. 

Mr. PICKLER. You mean clearing-house certificates. 
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Mr. MORSE. I mean just what I say. as largely as does that of anybody else upon a restoration of cop. 
Mr. PICKLER. In the West when our banks can not meet | fidence and the revival of trade. , 
th-ir obligations they go down and the Government sends out a Iam going to vote for the repeal of that which is called « { 
receiver to take charge of them; but in Boston, New York, and | purchasing clause of the Sherman law :” 
Philadelphia the banks are allowed, it seems, tomeet theirobli-| 1. Because, so far as I have heard, the people whom I try to 
gations in clearing-house certificates. resent want it repealed. All the petitions and letters that 
Mr. MORSE. Our banks, Mr. Speaker, receive checks from | reached me from the district, with one exception, have spoke 
their depositors, and they pay them back in checks. one voice for repeal. 


© 9 ace 3 ati ar ini 2j +o is } 
Mr. PICKLER. Does not this account for some part of our | 2: Because the nations are not coining silver. India, prod 
one-third of the world’ssupply, British Columbia, a large yp) 


present trouble that the banks _s refusing to pas depositors | and all the other silver miners in the world see no government 
their money, and are holding on to it unless a premium is paid? | ket f ‘Iver 1 in thee Wakted States. Under i 
Mr. MORSE. I do not think it does. Our merchants and | ¢°° 20F Stiver Dut in the Waited States. Under these co 
; 7 : ; | foreign silver will, if it has not, find its way to the Treasu 
mauufacturers are able to meet their obligations with the checks fast as the Treasury can absorb it by taking 4,500,000 oun 
they receive from the banks. Chere are on the face of the earth | nonth. ’ardon me if I express a fear that conditions will |, 
no more high-toned, honorable, patriotic men than the bankers | ted under which foreign silver finds preference at the 1: 
of Boston, and they have done what in them lies to tide over the | Under the act declaring the purpose of the Government 
gg a ree cgay Sot + me ae eae ata parity one under the yonabian at _ I 
iy, Mr. Speaker, lave hear 1ese Sume Dankers O OS- 1ese Silver certificates, issued for foreign silver, are redee) 
ton Eeoumnant on this floor as ‘‘ gold bugs,” ‘‘ Shylocks,” ‘‘ex- | gold. The clause therefore becomes a machine that con 
tortioners.” Asa representative of Massachusetts [ am stung by | foreign silver, for the owner, into American gold, and does 1 
these cruel, unjust epithets, as applied to the bankers of Boston. | the redeemed certificate in circulation. The gold is lost 
They may not have as many votes as some other class; but, Mr. | circulation is not increased. It is well said by many lh 
Speaker, who builds your Western railroads? Who builds your | gentlemen here, if upon other grounds, that this clause, i{ 
lofty buildings, whose summits pierce the sky? stand, means ultimately the single silver standard in th 
In the dark days of the war, when the Government wanted | States. If we turn our gold into silver—exchange for silver, 
money, who responded to the call and poured out their treasure exact—what other standard can we have? 
like water to save us a nation among the nations of the earth? 3. Because the Government, except to supply some need 
When fire or famine or flood overtakes any section of our coun- Government, has no right to purchase the productions of 01 
try, towhom do they go forcontributions and relief? When the | of Producers at the exclusion of all other productions, T! 
yellow wings of the pestilence flap themselves in the Southern — muse _ eee mi case where no dis: 
sky who contributes of her treasure to relieve the distress? | #00 18 made in favor of the home producer of the ao. 
What city gives more than any other city? Why, these same instance, if our Populist friends find themselves able to « 
extartioners.” “ gold bugs. and * Ghvineks ” the Bankers of the subtreasury for the taking of their grain they will h 
extortioners, gold bugs,” and “ Shylocks, . es so far as to make the provisions include the wheat of India 


2 sty) . . > 
Boston. Mr. Speak h bl Sotic busi 4. Because the people in the business centers of the com 
| repeat, Mr, Speaker, more honorable, patriotic business men | reasons, as I believe, that I have intimated, in part at least, : 


do not walk God’s green earth than these bankers of Boston, | pelieve that this Government will be able to maintain 

that I have heard unjustly derided and denounced on this floor. | jty between the two metals. They believe with the | 
And at no time in the history of the country has their patri- | that the purchasing clause has been used as a device to ¢ 

otism, and public spirit, and helpfulness to the great business | country of her gold. 

interests of the country been more thoroughly demonstrated and Gentlemen tell us here that it was at the option of th: 

shown than since the present appalling financial situation has | ment to redeem the silver certificates in either metal. \W\ 

come upon us. seems to be the letter of the law. Admit all they say abou 


he 


Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from South Carolina | the answer is that the Government redeems in gold and no 
{Mr. TALBERT] mentions New Jersey as one of the nine States that | ver. They tell us then that that is a wrong administration 
have been able to save much more than ca of wealth. | law—admit that too, if you please, and what is gained? | 





This discussion has taken an aspect that makes this an accusation | promise us a reform in the administration of the law? ID. 
and her prosperity a crime. body promise a change in the construction of the law, or t! 

New Jersey did her full share in founding this nation and she | tice under it, at the Treasury? Is it desired to retain th 
has done her full share to maintain it. She owes it nothing, but | simply as a test of endurance between themselves, the Pr 
that loyal, patriotic support she has always given it. The battle | and the people? The endurance of the people is being sutii 
monuments on her soil commemorate events and achievements among | tested. They want no added tests at this time. 
the most glorious of the Revolution, and the names and deeds of her But, sir, the charge of wrong administration in the m 
sailors, soldiers, and statesmen illumine the nation’s history. Her | redeeming the certificates in goldis not proven. Congress pu! 
people now are intelligent, industrious, enterprising, and energetic, | struction on the so-called Sherman law, by a declaration in | 
and as moral as other people. They maintain as many churches | It declared it to be the purpose to maintain a parity betw: 
and schoolhouses per capita as any other people, and more than | twometals. Would any other administration of the law | 
most people. They may differ from some other people in that they | the declared object? The Treasury was confronted by the sol 
still believe industry and enterprise are, as heretofore, essentials to | declaration of Congress and the awful obligation it imposed upon 

yrosperity, and do not look upon the politician (generally in the | the Government. Did any free-silver man object to that declara 
edetwarten stage upon great questions), with a volume of Walker | tion and the obligation it imposed? Democrats did not vote for 
on finance under one arm and a volume of Smith’s Wealth of Na- | because they want to stand before some sections of the country 
tions under the other, as an immediate or promising source of wealth. | in favor of free coinage. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. EVERETT] has called In this debate little attention has been given to the nature of t 
attention to the fact that each member seems to regard his constitu- | obligation which the pledge to maintain the two metals at a parit 
entsasthe people. Well, sir, tothe member, in an important sense, | imposed. Every dollar of silver that has circulated under a stat! 
his constituents are and ought to be the people. Whatever fiction | tory pledge of the Government to maintain it on a parity with 
enters into the assumption is the most justfiable of all the fiction | has been backed by the Government as the greenback neve! 
in this debate. Like the honorable gentleman I claim that the | and with a more burdensome and difficult obligation on the Gove! 
people of the Second New Jersey district merit at least as great | ment than any government bond ever imposed. No silver « 
consideration as the people of any other district. This district lies | ever depended on its value, nor the power and effect of being m 
largely upon that belt which eminent agricultural authorities have | that passed under such a declaration, When the Government iss 
declared to be the garden spot of the United States—in variety of | greenbacks they bore the simple promise of the Government to }: 
agricultural products, in production per acre, of quantity or quality, | them—at no fixed date. The Government bond is an obligation | 
unexcelled if equaled. Our farmers have given the country a part | to pay a fixed sum ata fixed time. In either case the Govern: 
of its best stock, and, until I heard the accusations that have been | assumed no obligation of maintaining the price of either. ‘Th: 
made in this debate, I believed the biggest hogs grown on the con- | of their current value was committed to the public faith in the Go 
tinent. I still believe our hogs heaviest and most valuable. ernment’s ability to pay—the one some time, the other at maturi' 

Our manufaétures exceed in value of products and the employ- | They might, as the greenback did, sink low in price, but no oblige 
ment they give to’sturdy men those of States who are teaching us | tion of the Government was violated; national honor was not 
laws of industry, trade, and finance on this floor. The hum of our | nished by a broken pledge. } 
machinery is the music by which we have marched to the prosper- There was absolutely no obligation to maintain the price 0! 
ity we are twitted of, and it sings the song of peace and comfort to | either note or bond—that was entirely at the holder's ris! 
thousands of inte)ligent families in happy homes, and will continue | in the case of the silver dollar and certificate the oblig 
to if you in rashness do not doom it to silence. of the nation 1s to maintain its parity with gold every day—e\°') 

We have more than 60 miles of seacoast dotted—filled—with | hour—all the time—in prosperity and panic, and through all «onc! 
resorts, deeply affected by the prosperity and depression of the | tions and emergencies. Could obligation be more burdensome 0 
country. Navigators who still conduct our commerce and a hardy | more dangerous? What other circulating medium ever receive® 
race of skilled boatmen whose immediate future prospects depend such support. If the silver dollar requires such an obligation it * 











1893. 


Y. | 


If it does not require it, the obligation is a | 
dangerous thing. I like silver money, but I don’t cherish it as I do 
the mtegrity of the Government. I don’t want it supported by an | 
obligation that is a perpetual menace to the nation’s financial honor 
and stability. 

Mr. Speaker, some gentlemen grow merry and sarcastic over the 
idea that confidence and lack of it play an important part in panics 
and general financial disaster, but they change no natural laws by 
raillery or sarcasm. Confidence deposits and circulates money, and 
without it man hoards. Confidence leads to enterprise, and pur- 
chases, and business. When it departs, enterprise and business 
depart with it, and their activity is succeeded by that of the col- 
lector and the sheriff. 

fhe purchasing clause of the Sherman law may not be, as many 
believe it is not, the cause of a public condition void of business or 
financial confidence. ” 

But the financier (for his purpose, if you will) has told the coun- 
try itis. The Democratic party (for its purpose, if you will) has 
declared itis. Financial authorities, upon their theories, have told 
the country itis. Thecountry largely has believed, and this belief, 
if not the clause, has destroyed confidence. It is gone. 

Well, sir, the financiers will not retract, the Democratic party 
just now at any rate) will not retract, the financial authorities will 
not change their convictions, and what is left but to try to undo 
the serious mischief which the belief, whether right or wrong, has 
done. For myself I believe the path of duty leads to the effort to 
restore immediate confidence in business circles. The East wants 
it, [know the West needs it, and the South would profit by it. I 
shall tread that path no matter how often it is demonstrated and 
it has been demonstrated that the vapor of coming changes created 
financial disease and that party necessity made it necessary to diag- 
nose it hydrophobia, and to find a mad dog, and one whose whelp- 
ing had Republican consent; and though I confess the case would | 
have stood better if the dog had been killed on suspicion on the 


a dangerous thing. 


8th or 9th of August than it does after all the political veterina- | 


rians have given their reasons for the diagnosis, still I am going to 
help you kill the dog, for I find you are not quite able to do it alone. 


Nor shall I stop to inquire just here who is responsible for pre- | 


cipitating a disastrous panic at this hour that general prophecy 
said must come atsomehour. Democrats here boast that Mr. Cleve- 
land foretold it so long ago as when he wrote his first tariff-reform 
message. This ‘juxtaposition in time” is significant—but let that 
pass. Populists have been heralding disaster because out of an 
unprecedented national prosperity some people were taking fortunes 
too enormous, and some sections were getting too much, and Repub- 
licans have said it must come whenever there was a general polit- 
ical triumph of those who intended an immediate change of our 
whole fiscal policy; that our business and industrial structures for 
thirty years had been reared upon existing principles, and that, while 
they might be gradually remodeled upon other plans, the promised 
radical changes meant the razing of this structure that had brought 
increased wealth, population, education, progress, and development 


without precedent in the history of civilization, anda longidle wait | 


for the building of another. 
Well, sir, admit that it was coming. Disaster at this hour seems 
the result of the prophecy of disaster. If we lay it to the Sherman 
law it has come because of prediction that it must come by and 
by. If welay it to the coming change of tariff, Democrats answer 
that they have not yet changed it. In either case belief in the 
prophecy precipitated disaster in advance of its substantial cause. 
lt willalways be so. Heis a wise mariner who prepares fora storm 
that all his tests warn him is approaching. On the business and 
financial sea, general preparation for a storm is the storm, or pre- 
cipitates it. Some gentlemen who seem to think this but a gust 
that will be gone before they are done talking, if they talk long 
enough, say it has been accumulating in our financial system for 
thirty years. They must reconcile this denunciation of the system 
and compliment to it for themselves. 
_ Other gentlemen insist that the present situation is aggravated, 
if it was not brought about, by some conspiracy to which the New 
York banks have been a party or all the parties. Well, sir, if this 
be true, if these New York banks are so many Samsons in strength 
and devils in villainy, and this purchasing clause is the bone with 
which they are smiting an already stricken country, let us take 
away the bone. 
go far toward restoring our confidence. 
_ The gifted gentleman from Nebraska (Mr. BRYAN) would restore 
it otherwise. He sounds one note of encouragement to inspire the 
confidence of anation. ‘Gold iscomingback!” He doesnot seem 
to think it of consequence whether we have gold or not, but to 
bumor the national whim, we are assured “Gold is coming back.” 
Yes, and the story of why it is coming back is another story of our 
National misfortune, if not shame. It is not coming back because 
cf the removal or abatement of any thing that caused it to go away. 
It is coming back to receive enormous interest from business in 
desperation for it. It is coming back to buy our obligations at pre- 
Sent depreciated prices. It is coming back to augment itself at the 
nation’s expense. 
nor because of any change of opinion by anybody. 


It is not coming because of restored confidence, 
It is coming to 
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The destruction of the enemy’s weapon ought to | 
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| fixes the price, ete. 
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speculate with or lack the conticdence to use it. 
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3 


speculate on a broken market, where our people have no money to 


5 


For all the gold 
that is coming back in one way or another, we are paying heavy 
tribute, and the only assurance it gives is, that there is a price some- 
where down the scale at which foreigners are willing to buy our 
property. 

If this sort of * 


coming back” goes on long enough and in volume 


| enough it will be well to quote England’s policy here, for we shall 


be largely England’s. Our hope lies in devisin; 
gold from ‘‘ coming back ” on the errand it is 
The very learned gentleman from Missouri 


yr some means to stop 
coming now. 
[Mr. Haut 


| argued the 


money question, and against the letter of Mr. tienpreRson, and in 
the direction of free trade. To sustain his money theory he quotes 
Mr. Walker, and he lays it down as the major premise in a syllo- 
| gism that the volume of the circulating medium fixes the price of 


all the property in a country, supply and demand being the same. 
How he would measure the volume of the money circulating, whether 
at a real or nominal or face value, we were not informed, that I un- 
derstood. It must be presumed, however, that he means to measure 
it by its tace value, and the price of the property in the nation by 
the standard of that money. 

If the proposition be true, then when the price of the circulating 
medium falls, measured by any standard but itself, the price of all 
the property in the nation must fall, measured by the same standard 
that measures the money. To avoid just here the answer that gold 
would be the other standard and might go up, let us suppose a tixed 
and unalterable standard possible and adopted, then, if measured by 
that standard, the price of the money fell, the price of the property 
in the nation must fall. Well, now the farmers of Missouri and 
every where else have been informed that the price of their grain is 
set in a foreign market in Liverpool. The money 
ing medium will be measured by another standard—the standard 
of England—gold. Whatever is returned for the wheat will be 
measured by the gold standard, and the circulating medium will 
buy of the article returned in exchange for the wheat, under the 
free-trade system just so much of it as it is worth by the gold stand- 
ard andno more, So, if the price of his circulating medium falls, 
measured by the Liverpool standard, the price of his wheat falls in 
the same ratio. 

But admit the proposition that the volume of circulating medium 
The learned gentleman, in opposing the doctrine 
of Mr. Henderson, quotes Adam Smith to show that we should not 
be concerned about the balance of trade against us, thatthe notion 
that an adverse balance of trade is detrimental is “ founded on the 
mistaken doctrine that the amount of the precious metals in a 
country has anything to do with its wealth and prosperity.” Well 


used as circulat 


sir, the adverse balance must be settled in gold. The paying of 
gold takes out of the country a part of the circulating medium. 


This must affect the price of all the property in the country. If 
price bears no relation to either wealth or prosperity what place has 
the gentleman’s major premise in the argument? 

It seems to me strange that those who put so much faith in the 
efficacy of the Government stamp on coin do not propose here to re- 


duce the amount of gold in the gold coin; why not divide by stat- 
nie each one into two and stamp on each half the denomination the 
whole now has? I think, but according to the theories of some 


statesmen they can not believe, that this course would put silver 
dollars of the present standard at a preminm, ané@ if theories ad- 
vanced are correct and bankers are as painted all your silver bullion 
would go out right away and the new gold coin would flow into the 
Treasury, and all doubt of the ability of the Government to main- 
tain the parity would disappear. 

The only disadvantage or hardship I can see, from the standpoint 
of our free-coinage friends, who do not thinkit of nuch consequence 
how much silver is in a dollar so the Government stamps it ‘‘One 
Dollar,” is that we would all be forced to the new gold basis, and 
our most radical silver men would be compelled to be gold bugs 
and despise themselves. Seriously, if theories advanced here be 
correct, here is a suggested solution of the difticulty—“ and a way 
to get back on the bondholder.” * 

Nobody will propose its adoption. Why? Becanse, gentlemen, 
through the medium of lower tariff and larger trade abroad, know 
that all your coins go, after all, by weight, the only effect in the di- 
rection you seek effects, would be the raising of nominal prices at 
home. No; what is wanted, is a money for which the Government 
assumes some obligation to pay it in goldor maintain on a parity 
with gold, or to circnlate where you can compel our people to re- 
ceive it at par for debts. There has been much said about one 
money for the bondholder and another for the people. What is pro- 
posed here is one money for the American and another money for 
the foreigner. We are being prepared for this by doctrines that 
teach us not to worry over a balance of trade against us to be paid 
in gold; it has nothing to do with our wealth or prosperity. 

The able gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CATCHINGs], I think, 
asserted and illustrated here that silver had fallen in about the 
same proportion as all other commodities, and all in consequence 
of cheaper production. On this showing the receivers of interest, 
fees, and wages would be the only losers by free coinage of silver. 
The laborer would be the man most affected. 
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There has been much said about the debtor class, but nobody de- | 


fines that class. The receiverships being created show our great 
corporations to belong to that class. 
show many banks in that class; all are to the extent of their de- 
posits. Our saving 
them to pay in cheap money? 

But nobody defines the debtor class, though every man favors 
Yes, the Government is put in that class, and one gentle- 
after when talking about circulation at different 


it. 
man 
time 


another, 


what the bendholder gave for his bond they put that same dollar at 
from 40 to 60 cent 
be worth while to suggest that it theyshow there was a time when 
the people had better money than the bond buyer. But we con 
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The inability to pay depositors | 
| greatest producers of silver in the world. 
; institutions are in that class, and who wants | 
| Mining always has been and is a ha 


, including the period ofthe war and immediately following it, 
estimate every yreenback dollar at 100 cents, but when estimating | 


Avaust 24, 


learn that Great Britain, France, an ermany, are not tl] 


| Eastern Hemisphere. 


We want a market for our products, including silver. We a; 
Ihave no quarr 
silver or its producers, no sympathy with those who denounes 
ardous enterprise. Th 
‘the mines of Peru” has passed into literature as the { 
wealth, yet to open a new mine in Peru is to lose social 
ness caste, because the people assume the future bankrupt 
man who embarks in the enterprise, and if the East have a. 
quarrel with the ‘Silver States” it is not that they prod 


| much, but that their mines have absorbed a vast amount of « 


Figures so used may prove anything, and it may | 


stantly hear that the greenback passed as money because the Gov- | 


ernment put its stamp upon it. 


The greenback was a promise to | 


pay, and fell and rose as public faith in the honor and ability of | 


the Government to keep its promise rose and fell, 
promise, not the thing, that passed and had credit, 
of any honest employed man ona piece of paper to pay a dollar 
is good. 
is a dollar,” is worthless. 
to pay a dollar is as good as the fidelity of the tramp and his ability 
to beg the dollar. The stamp of the sovereign upon it, “‘ This is a 
dollar,” tells a lie and spoils the paper. 

Mr. Speaker, I am a bimetallist, but reeognize that we can not 
change the laws of nature. Money is older than statutes, and may 
survive them. Evolution in the matter of money is as marked as in 
anything else, and it is in the direction of a gold standard. I must 
admit I will vote to coin the silver bullion in the Treasury so much 
per month. I will vote to coin all we can absorb at a parity with 
gold, and, to protect our silver producers, I will vote for a heavy tariff 
on foreign silver. 
coinage but against the tariff, dwell upon the assertion the price of 
wheat is fixed in a foreign market. 

If that be true and the volume of the circulating medium regu- 
lates prices, is it notin the country where yourforeigu market is—in 
England—that you want free coinage? If the price of American 


It was the | 
The promise | 


capital. I wantto see and will help create the best possil 
ket for their silver through international agreement—fr 
everywhere, if you please 

But we are told that if we do not vote fonfree coinage no 
will never be “heard of again in our statutes.” How eon 
After us the deluge. We are not here now for the triumph « 
theory, nor to adopt unalterable policies. We came to 
“condition, not a theory,” and there will ke other days and 


| bly other Congresses in which theories can be weighed and 


The stamp of a millionaire upon that same paper, ‘ This 
The promise of a tramp upon a paper | 


But our agricultural friends, who are for free 


wheat is fixed in Liverpool it is prices in Liverpool you want to | 


raise by swelling the volume of the circulating medium there. The 


interest of the American wheat-grower can not lie in the direction | 


of dear money where he sells and cheap money at home where he 
buys. Well, gentlemen, you can only get free coinage abroad by 
internationalagreement. Youcan only get that agreement by force. 
The first force to use is the suspension of silver coinage in the United 
States. The next, perhaps, is to prohibit a market for foreign silver 
here. If you are rightin your theories your war is for free coinage 
abroad. A free-coinage bill in the United States is a surrender and 
capitulation on the foreigners’ own terms. 

Besides this, you can not absorb and maintain the parity of the 
world’s silver alone. No one nation ever did, no one ever will do it. 

But the Western and Southern farmers want a better price for 
wheat. So do the farmers of all the States. I think there is one 
way to get it, in time—maintain a tariff that secures a home market 
for our manufactured articles, and build up factories around you, 
and draw a population that will consume and not raise grain. 
They will come to you, not in a day, butin time. Pursue the Amer- 
ican policy, and you will have your own factories and your own 
money centers. Grain has fallen under Republican régime. Yes, 
Republican legislation has opened territory to settlers, and made 
it-possible for almost every man who would go through the hard- 
ship of preémpting it to own one of the best farms in the world, 
It has created in the desert millions of such farms. It has created 
States whose Representatives come here and denounce it. Grain 
has fallen, Yes for there is an empire of waving corn and king- 
doms of new stubble to-day where the virgin soil wasunbroken when 
Republican legislation began. 

What the owners of this empire and these kingdoms need is con- 
sumers and not inflation of money. Your own country, that con- 
sumes nine-tenths of our crops, has not been stinted for wheat 
bread. No amount of currency would have made this nation eat 
much morewheat. Youcan notcommand the foreign market, for the 
vast empire of India has entered into competition with us in rais- 
ing wheat and seiling it in the markets of the world. Only geo- 
graphical situation will keep Indian wheat out of your own market 
when the tariff is seeaiek. India wheat is produced by people 
who do not eat wheat bread, and many of them never saw wheat 
flour. Itis a hard competition. American legislation did not turn 
them to wheat raising, consign them to a diet below wheat, nor set 
them to cultivating their soil by the motive power of cows and 
women, 

American legislation has not created the competition of Russia 
in the wheat market, nor have the ‘‘Shylocks of Wall street and 
bleod-suckers of New England” developed the agriculture and 
commerce of these semibarbarous but vast domains, till they com- 
pete with you in the “markets of the world.” The American 
farmer's future is not in European markets; the star of his hope 
does not shine over Liverpool. Gentlemen seem to have yet to 





adopted with more safety and as much wisdom as now, an 
Congress—even this Congress will have the soberer second 
later on. 

Again we are told, by a number of gentlemen, that the 3 


| the purchasing clause “ strikes out half of the circulating 1 


and raises the power of money.” The honorable gentlem 
Illinois goes so far as to illustrate this argument by a supp: 
chase of ten horses at $100 each, $1,000, the giving of a 


| them, and that before sale of the hverses and the maturity « 


note this repeal passes. He contends the price of the ho 
consequence of the striking*out of silver accomplished by 
will have fallen to $500; but it will take a thousand dollars to 
the note, and the repeal will have robbed the horse owner 

I think I state his position correctly. I notice it especially 

it embraces much of the argument made on his side of th 


| tion. 


In thefirst place, it seems to me that the gentleman from M 
[Mr. Hat] and others, who speak from authorities on fina 
far toward answering their friends and colleagues. Thes« 


; books show that nineteen-twentieths of the circulating m 


credit, and they certainly de not mean to contend that th: 
of credit will swell and shrink with the volume of silver, fo 
also declare that an adverse balance of trade to be settled 
has no relation to the wealth and prosperity. An adverse b 
of tradesettled in coin takes circulating medium out of the c 

If to take out coin does shrink credit to the proportion of 19 1 
then by their own showing an adverse balunce of fifty millions 
mean a shrinkage of circulating medium of one thousand m 
So, the total destruction of silver would not do what the gentl 
from Illinois says, on currency, unless credit shrinks with loss ot 
money, in the ratio it bears to the circulating medium, 19 to 1 
credit shrinks in its ratio to coin present, then the loss of ea: 
million coin, in settling foreign trade balances, means a loss ot | 
hundred millions in circulating medium, they answer themse! 

Mr. Speaker, much has been said about paying of our bo 
greenbacks, and about the amount the bondholders paid for 
original bonds. I have before called attention to the fact thai 
they state the value of the greenback paid for a bond the g1 
is heavily discredited, but when paid for wheat it is rec! 
par. Well, sir, the greenbacks paid for bonds were promis« 
pay by the United States—the floating debt of the country, i 
please, became too large to float at anything like face value. 
will not offend anybody by inquiring the cause—and it was fund: 
The Government exchanged its promise to pay at a definite tin 
its other promises to pay. Then came the proposition, still | 
to pay the second lot of promises by a reissue of the first pro 
and this they call payment. 

A gentleman inexperienced in business was pressed for a deb! 
was a new experience with him, consequent insomnia and a failing 
petite were wasting his system, when the creditor proposed tot 
nete. The debtor gave it, and with radiant countenance and str 
ing eyes, exclaimed to his anxious wife: ‘‘ Thank God, Hannah, ' 
debt is paid.” The story is old and has excited mirthful ridi 
wherever the English language is spoken. If I had located t 
debtor in any section or given his occupation, honorable gentle1 
would indignantly declare I bad insulted the intelligence of t! 
people. Yet, sir, these same honorable gentlemen propose the | 
ment of debts with notes by the United States, and ecallit stat 
manship and sound policy. 

If I have indicated why I shall vote for repeal and can not 
cept the theories nor arguments of the free-coinage gentlem: 
have done all I intended. 

I have endeavored to avoid political references. Ihave no d 
to remind anybody that their platform was constructed of a m 
rial so indefinite and void of certain texture that we have |! 
many days of dispute as to who is on it and who is off. What: 
and where it is seem alike uncertain. 

In calling attention, in conclusion, to portions of three Presi- 
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dential messages, I do not allude to politics, but po 
of history, undisputed and ane ible 
At the last end of one free-trade period, 


‘a feared one, two Democratic P resident wrot is foll 


e earth has yielded | 


and up till wit 
ical occupations have 
sessed all t 
ese advar 
able « 
the n 
» work 
yrers t 
neces a 
ulthough « 


en compal 
i 


and with satist 
jtrust and fear haves 


e abu nt ass 
ned depositors 
rand the money 

urities they 
“accepted. 
Values supposed to be fixed are fast becoming conjectural, and loss and fail . 
involv ery branch of business } nent gent 
Che ole is that picture painted by the truthful hand of Presi- | © that re 
dent Harrison in his message of Dees mber 6, 1892, of a nation in | eyes have 
unprecedented prosperity, growth, and development. That was a ° 
condition under a protective tariff. [Applause.] 
. PENCE. Mr. Speaker, under the five-minute rule i have 
buta wordor twotosay. I know thatthe House has been already 
too Kind to me. but, raised as I was in the Indiana school, and 
allied as I am by matrimony with the Kentucky school, [ could 
not let even this short oppo: tuni y pass by withoute xp essin ymy 
opinions and feelings respecting the utterances of certain of the 
Hoosier and Kentucky statesmen on this floor. I do not desire 
to take the time of the House in any discussion of the merits of 
this question. Iam alittle bit discouraged, and my people are; | I 
and we have reason to be so. give 
My wife is a Kentuckian and we have a good many Kentucky | gentler 
is in Denver, and each and all of them gave me brief | audience 
ds of encouragement when I started away, and when they on | Me no ne 
last day before Lleft home told me that the New York Demo- At his 
rats may go back ov silver and the silver platform, Connecticut | Commonw: 
emocrats may go back on silver and the silver platform, Mary- | recollect 
land Demoerats may spew the Chicago declarations out of their | Manhood, 
nouths as mere catchwords and glittering generalities, but you 
find one good warm table where you can sit down in Wash- : ates 
ingt on, the gcod old ‘* McCreary oe Hostlery,” which | 2nd open and free for just 
ill be open and every example Ci its hospitality will be spread | 18% he came to r mind me of 11 
we $e. fF Lr id, Mr. Spe \ r, from 
r. Speaker, I have triedat the door and at the dining-room | ber M4, 1S9l. 
door and have been turned aw: Ly from that good old inn, hungry there 
as I was when I applied foradmission and sustenance; and when SRAVO aL 
upon inquiry | sought to find whi a means this change, I am di- I know 


| consider 


rect d to step out upon the sidewalk and look up at the old sign, [ have; 
and there I learned that t t! 8 os ue ible inn is now being run That meat 
on the een paw. {Laughter and applause. n in favor 
Mr. Speaker, they told me that it would be a warm reception, 
ise in (soln ot back yonder before the war, when the moon | 
larger than it has been since hostilities ceased—but in 1X91 
ntleman, who has been the chief executive of Kentucky, 
en the glad recipient of a vote of thanks by a Democratic 
convention in Kentucky, which, in addition to declaring for the | 
free and unlimited coinage of silver, had also voted an express | of free 
resolution of thanks to him and his colleagues, for their almost | “°™- 
une«nimous vote for free coinage in Congress. | [Laught 
ihave telegraphed my old Kentucky friends—or my wife has- Then this 
that we have been fooled. {Laughter. ] from the memor 
ur. Speaker, that, however, does not so much concern me, i 
use my best recollections pertvin in no wise to the ‘‘ dark 
bloody ground” south of the Ohio River. I was bern and 
d in the school of VOORHEES, of COOPER of Indiana, of By-| . ] 
“ of Indianapolis; and right well they taught me my lessons, | W40™ he t 
and set me upon a course concerning which I shall not turn my | UP- [Rene 
face at the suggestion of pie from the Administration. [Laugh- g ceegh v1 
ver, 1 © i¢ 
it 1b were my purpose, Mr. cana standing here aga repre- | Murks all of o 
7 itive of the people’s party—— ot the pauper of 
The SPEAKER pre tei iene. The time of the gentleman has | ™4ce upon our 
expired. report I hav 
Mr.SIMPSON. Iask unanimous consent that the time of the Mr. BYNUM was 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. PENCE] be extended fifteen min- mr nae Fe ama 7 
utes, idiomas to the wildest « 
Chere was no objection, and it was so ordered. progress for three hours 


Mr. PENCE. Mr. Speaker, I was about to say, when my friend [Great laughter. } 
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Mr. Speaker, that is only the beginning. Here we have what 
I can not hold up and display to the House [referring to the 
bound copy of the paper belore him. | 

Several MEMBERS. Let us s<e it. 

Mr. PENCE. Let me say, then, that the book will stay here 
to the hour of adjournment, and furthermore, Mr. Speaker, that 
it may not be lost to the members who are not here, I now shall 
request the privilege of having a copy of this cut made and in- 
corporated as a portion of my remarks. [Great laughter. ] 

Several MEMBERS. Describe it. 

Mr. PENCE. And here, what see I before me? Oh, the recol- 
lectionsthatitbringsup! [Describing.] Asilver dollar, amedal- 
lion of adollar, turned out by our mints. Supported; how? By the 
manly legs and feet of the gentleman from Indianapolis. [Great 
laughter.| Whose arms are these I see upraised as in invocation 
to high Heaven; whose face this that I see announcing to the 
skies, and beneath the inscription, ‘‘I always voted for free 
coinage; and always will when it comes up.” [Great laughter.] 
The noble presence to my left reminds me that I can not be mis- 
taken inthe photograph. [Laughter.] Ifit requires unanimous 
consent to print that picture I hope I will get it [laughter]; and 
if that is not sufficient, I hope my proffer will be accepted to pay 
for it myself and save the Government the expense. ‘Leughter.) 

Mr. Speaker, I have said that this gentleman taught me that 
lesson, which I decline to forget and leave. I begin, since I[ 
notice their utterances here, to understand why and how it is 
that the Democratic President, elected upon a silver platform, 
apparently without fear of contradiction, claimed at Gray 
Gables sixty days ago that these men of the majority would 
surrender at his command. I thought they were too brave. 
But, ch, no; he understood too well the favors he had to dis- 
yense—‘* the means at command,” as Mr. COCKRAN expressed it 
in the columns of the North American Review in June; and he 
never hesitated, but felt free to fling the platform to the wind, 
as he had that which would turn down the platform. Brave was 
he, Mr. Speaker, as the sluggard who was told to go to the ant. 

“What! go to the ant,”’ said the sluggard; 

*“Whata waste of time that would be; 

To my picnic I'll hie and sit down by my pie 
And there let the ants come to me.” 

[Great laughter. ] 

When the gentleman who now is chairman of the Finance 
Committee in the Senate is agreeing absolutely, in toto, with 
the plans of Mr. SHERMAN of Ohio, I could but be reminded of 
his article in the North American Review in November, 1891, 
when he (Senator VOORHEES), writing of him (Senator SHER- 
MAN), spoke of him as— 
the financial weathercock of the Union; one who had been on all sides of 
the money question, who had changed oftener than anyone else, but always 
changed at the time andin the way that would best suit the purpose of Wall 
street and New York. 

I will send the Senator from Indiana a copy of his own article 
by the first mail. [Laughter.] Mr. Speaker, it is no wonder 
that in our country we have come to be unable to distinguish the 
difference between the present Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Carlisle, and the past Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. SHERMAN, 
It is true thatupon this floor Mr. Carlisle denounced the Sherman 
policy, but little by little he has come to it, and now what scene 
do we behold? He who had been the denunciator of the policy of 
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the Treasury Department in 1878 now the author of its continu- | 


ance! 

In my judgment, sir, the story of the gradual, slow temptation 
and change of Mr. Carlisle will be one of the saddest chapters in 
the history of this country. I worshiped at his feet as well as 
at the feet of the gentleman from Indianapolis continuously by 
day and by night during the soft and callow days of my youth. 
[Laughter.] We can now see in our country the difference 


between the policy of the Treasury Department to-day and that | 
ow, Mr. Speaker, may Lillus- | 


of 1878. It isalwaysagainst us. 


i 
| 
} 
j 


trate this case by a little story, and then I will not further tire | 


the House? 

The SPEAKER. 
[Cries of ** Go on!”] 

Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time of the gentleman from Colorado be extended. [Laughter 
and applavse. | 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


The time of the gentleman has expired. | 
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came into the town on a certain Sunday morning, and, walkin 
out from the hotel, he saw a little white church and a erowd 
going in, and he noticed that it was a Lutheran church. #, 
walked on, and in the next block he saw a little brown church, 
and was surprised to see that it also seemed to be a Luthera 
church. He went back to the hotel and found the propriet: 
there—he had not gone to Europe [laughter|—and he siid {to 
him, ‘‘It strikes me as rather strange that in a little town 
this, hardly able to sustain one church, there should be 
churches just alike.” 

‘* What do you mean?” asked the landlord. Thestranger tojq 
him what he had seen. ‘‘ Oh,” said the landlord, ‘‘ youare mis 
taken; those two churches are not just alike; they are some- 
what alike, but not just alike. Over in the white church 
they believe that the serpent tempted Eve, and Eve tem 
Adam, and Adam fell; but over in the brown church they t! 
he was a badegg from the start.” [Laughterandapplause.| No 
Mr. Speaker, I have too long imposed upon the patience of ¢ 
House, and, understanding that I have leave to print this 
ture with my remarks, I thank gentleman for their indulgence 
and resume my seat. 

Mr. BYNUM. Mr.Speaker, [have been highly edified by the 
remarks of the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. PENCE}, beca 
have taken a great interest in his welfare since he becam 
prominent in that State. The gentleman is correct in saying 
that I made aspeech in Denver to avery large audience. [| think 
it was one of the largest audiences I ever saw, though I may have 
overestimated its numbers. During the fall of 1891 I had th 
pleasure of making a tour across the continent with some dis- 
tinguished gentlemen who were engaged in the organizatio 
Democratic clubs. We started in at St. Paul, from thence went 
to Fargo, Butte, Helena, Spokane, Seattle, Portland, San Fran- 
cisco, Salt Lake, and thence to Denver. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it is true that I have always been an « 
cate of free coinage. Inthe Forty-ninth Congress I followed t 
lead of the gentleman from Missouri{[Mr. BLAND]. It seems ti 
have been a case of the blind leading the blind, and I confess i 
[Laughter.] After my visit to Denver, where I witnessed th 
dence of wealth and prosperity—all made out of the prodictior 
of silver—I am not surprised to find the gentleman from ‘ 
rado so enthusiastic on the subject. Uponour arrival at De: 
we were met, as we had been at all the points we visited. by 
committee representative of the hospitable Democracy of 1 
West. We were taken for a drive over the city, which is one of 
the most beautiful that I have ever seen. In fact, I have compli 
mented the city since I first saw it whenever its name is mentic 
I never saw sO many new and magnificent residences. 

The suburbs of Denver will compare favorably with thos 
any other city in the United States. AsTIlooked atthissp\ 

¥ . : . 
evidence of wealth and prosperity I was led to inquir 
whence it was derived. I was told that it allcame from ‘'s 
mines.” When asked by some of the good people the sub; 
my speech, which I was advertised to make in the eveni! 
told them I talked of nothing but tariff reform. Iwas informed 
that there was but one question in which the people of Colorado 
had any interest, and that was ‘‘silver.”” Having been asupport: 
of free coinage, I yielded to the temptation of those who hi: 
ceived and treated me in such a hospitable manner, and give ex- 
pression to some sentiments in favor of silver that were som 
what extravagant. 

I distinctly stated in my speech on Tuesday that I had changed 
my views-on the subject; a fact that was well known to my con 
stituents. This is not a question of principle but one of policy, 
and I expect and intend, whenever from changed condition 0: 
from the acquisition of more light, I become convinced of m) 
error, to change my views as my judgment may approve, and 
when I shall do sol shall not be too cowardly to proclaim the 
fact. 

In the Fourty-fourth Congress, during the then exciting condi- 
tions, I was a supporter of free coinage. I made aspeech on that 
side, and I believe it was as good a one as I have heard during 
this debate, but I confess my sins and am seeking forgiveness. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I do not rise at 
this late hour in the debate, whicn has now been occupying the 


r 


| attention of the House for neariy two weeks, with any intention 


of discussing in detail the merits of the pending bill or of any of 
the amendments which have been offered thereto. The brie! 


Mr. PENCE. Certainly, Mr. Speaker, after that gracious act time allotted to me in which to speak forbids this; but even if | 


1 must confine my attention to somebody outside of the State of 
Indiana. [{Laughter.}] I have said, sir, that the people out in 
our country can not discern the difference between the policy of 
the Treasury Department of to-day and the policy of the Treas- 


had on this occasion the opportunity for extended remarks, | 
very greatly doubt whether I should embrace it. 

During the progress of this discussion, Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a great deal said, sincerely said, ably said, upon each sid 


ury Department in 1878, under Mr. Sherman, and I want to illus- | of the great monetary question which we have been considering, 


trate that. 
Back in Marion County, Ind., there is a little town down on 
the Johnson County line containing about 300 people. A stranger 


and I am not vain enough to imagine that at this stage of the 
the proceedings I can add anything new or original to that 
which has already been uttered, or that I can rehabilitate the 
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arguments which have been made by others in such a way as to 
give them any additional force or vigor. 

Indeed, I have felt during the entire progress of this debate 
that it was infinitely more important that 1 should arrive at a 
correct solution of this financial problem than that I should sim- 
ply inject myself into the RECORD through the medium of a 
speech. I have felt thus because [I have known that the question 
with which we were dealing was one of great and paramount im- 
portance to the American people; because I have been conscious 
of the fact that on the adjournment of Congress it would be 
taken up again and fought over on the hustings, and because I 
have realized that the money question from the very nature of 
things was destined in one form or another to be present in this 
Hall for legislative action during long years that are to come. 

With a view, the:«fore, of reaching a correct solution of this 
subject, I have been among the most attentive of the listeners to 
the discussion on this floor. I have read with painstaking care 
most of the pertinent literature that has come within my reach; 
nor have I hesitated, to consult carefully the leading economic 
works which I thought best calculated to elucidate the matter 
which has been in controversy. After much reflection, sir, I 
have been able to come toa conclusion entirely satisfactory to 
myself; and itis simply for the purpose of stating this conclusion 
and of giving afew of the reasons which have induced me to adopt 
it, that I now ask for a brief time the indulgence of the House. 

Imay remark in this connection, Mr. Speaker, that I have not 
been handicapped in coming to the conclusions which I have 
reached by the declarations of the platform of the great political 
party to which I have the honor to belong which was promulgated 
by it when it recently assembled in convention at Minneapolis. 
In this particular I ditfer from the distinguished gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN], who addressed the House on day before 
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which I the 
at: ratio. 

{Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HARTER. I hope the 
allowed further time. 

The SPEAKER. How much more time? 

Mr. HARTER. Sufficient to enable him to ¢ 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I shall not tr 
patience of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Unanimous consent is asked 
man from Indiana be allowed sufticient time to 
marks. Is there objection? The Chair hea: 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, my pi 
is that for this nation alone to undertake under it 
vironments to remonetize silver at any ratio 
in this manner maintain it at a parity with gold 
and utter impossibility. To attempt it will, in 
not only be a piece of foolishness, but will be absolutely sui 
This, sir, is my solemn and deliberate conviction. 

Mr. Speaker, it is within the power of Government to say out 
of what materi:l its metallic money shall be made and how much 
of that material shall be placed ina coin and also 
degree of its fineness. It can denominate its coin. It can « 
gofurther. It can make its coin a legal tender and require the 
creditor to receive it in payment of a debt, if it be dey 
ciated invalue. But here the power of Government ends. The 
mere stamp of the creative power does not give the coin value. 
[ utterly deny, sir, that it is within the power of Government, 


n entertained, and 


om Indiana wil 


be 


ish his remarks. 


Ss iong on the 


that the 


vent 


8 tini his 


‘Ss non 
Ss present 
whatsoever 
an 
my judgment, 


tidal. 


and 


is absolute 


de the 


ven 


hatshall 


even re- 


| against the common consent of the people and by mere arbitrary 


yesterday, and from the equally distinguished gentleman from | 


Illinois [Mr. CANNON], who spoke in this Hall just before the 
adjournment yesterday. I have been infinitely more concerned, 
sir, to square myself with the immutable truth involved in this 
financial controversy than I have been to square myself with the 
declarations of any party platform, whether Republican, Demo- 
cratic, Populist, or Prohibition. 

Iam not going to permit either of those gentlemen to outdo 
me in party zeal. Ihave been a loyal member of the Republican 
party ever since [ attained my majority; and I am glad now to 


| the operations of the law of supply and demand. 


be able to announce that the conclusions which I have reached | 


in respect to this subject of finance are not such as put me out- 
side of the pate of my party organization, but that I can cherish 
and fearlessly declare them and still walk upon that highway of 
intelligent progress which it has ever been the pride of this 
grand party to pursue. 

Any gentleman who will read, however cursorily, the declara- 
tions of the last Republican national platform will at once come 
to the conclusion that the primary thing therein declared for is 
not so much bimetallism as an honest, stable, unfluctuating dol- 
lar, or standard of value. Bimetallism as there announced is 
not the end sought to be obtained, but the means whereby this 
primary end is to be achieved. And, sir, if in the light of sub- 
sequent events it is apparent that this end can not be attained 
through the medium of bimetallism, then I am not here to stand 
for the technical construction of the language employed in the 
platform, but rather to bring myself within the scope and object 
of the principle therein declared for, which is, I repeat, the estab- 
lishment of a stable and unvarying measure of value. 

What Republican, sir, has the hardihood to stand on this floor 
and say in the light of events that have transpired since the Re- 
publican platform was adopted at Minneapolis that this platform 
points unerringly to an impossibility? 

Mr. Speaker, since this convention adjourned the nations of 
the world have refused to enter into an international agreement 
with us for the remonetization of silver, because we were obliged 
to beg for it as suppliants, instead of demanding itas rivals. Since 
this convention adjourned India has discriminated against sil- 
ver, at least to the extent of closing her mints to its coinage 
On private account; since this convention adjourned Austria has 
gone upon a gold basis and silver has depreciated from aratio of 
“6 to 1 to a ratio of 28 to 1. 

_ Sir, I came to this session of Congress with my preferences all 
in favor of silver. I recognized the fact that ours was one of the 
greatest silver-producing nations on the face of the globe. I am 
sure I was anxious, in so far as it could be done without plainly 
flying in the face of all economic law, and without bringing dis- 


tress upon my countrymen, to see silver utilized in the monetary | 


system of the country. 


I was strongly inclined to its free coin- 
age, but onl 


the investigation of this money problem has led me to the sin- 
cere and honest conviction that I ought to modify the opinions 


at such a ratio to gold as the silver bullion sustained | 
to the gold bullion in the markets. 
But, Mr. Speaker, the careful study that I have since given to 


legislative enactment, to give one single particle of purchasing 
power to its coin. 

I do not wish to say, or to be understood as saying, that the 
Government does not, by making a metal money and thereby 
creating a demand for it for use as money, to acertain extent and 
within certain limitations appreciate its commodity value under 

I But [ do un- 
dertake to say that in fixing what shall be its money and deters 
mining what shall be its value the Government should follow the 
previously expressed wishesand value estimates of the people and 
not undertake to give the metal any greater value than the com- 
mon consent of the people has bestowed upon it. 

This has been the policy pursued in the history of our Govern- 
ment heretofore. When the fathers undertook todetermine the 
ratio they would give our coins they did not seek to give either 
to gold or to silver an arbitrary statutory value, but they went 
into the markets of the country and ‘ertained what value the 
people had previously conferred upon the metals, and settled upon 
that as the value to be placed upon the coins they provided for. 

I hesitate not to avow, Mr. Speaker, that if, in the to re- 
monetizé silver, you fix the value of silver coin higher than the 
bullion value of the metal which composes it in the market, in- 
stead of appreciating the bullion to the coin value of the dollar 
you will find that the coin will depreciate to the market value of 
the bullion. 

Bimetallism by one nation, as a practical fact, is, in my opin- 
ion, an impossibility and an absurdity. You may have a legal 
ratio, you may have a theoretical ratio, you may enact bimet- 
allism into a statute. but practice and our experience as a nation 
clearly proves that you will have, asa matter of fact, the cheaper 
money only in use and circulation, and this will give you mono- 
metallism. Why, sir, early in our national history one of the 
precious metals passed out of circulation, and we did our busi- 
ness on the other alone for years. 

Owing to asubsequent change in our coinage laws the condition 
was reversed, and the money which had previously gone out of 
circulation came back again, and the money on which we had 
before transacted business in turn went outof circulation. And 
yet, during all this period we had each coin established by law 
upon our statute book as a unit of value at a fixed ratio to the 
other. But the market value of the metal in the coins differed 
from that fixed by law, and under the invariable operation of 
Gresham’s law the more valuable coin was retired and the 
cheaper one remained. 

Mr. Speaker, the question with which we have to deal to-day 
is not whether the demonetization of silver was wise or foolish, 


as 


effort 


| right or wrong, whether it conferred benefits or inflicted evils, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


but the question is rather one of power and resources. We are 
face to face with acondition. Have we the strength and ability 
at this time by ourselves to free coin silver and thereby estab- 
lish and maintain it on a parity with gold? This is the material, 
the decisive inquiry. 

Let us stop, sir, and consider for a moment what is proposed 
by the advocates of the free-coinage system upon this floor. 
They are utterly ignoring the present status of silver in their 
demands. They forget that it has been dishonored throughout 
the civilized world by the leading nations; that England has 
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been upon a gold basis since 1816; that Italy has turned her face 
against silver at least to the extent of denying it free coinage on 
a ( 
oasis; that France and the Latin Union, after vainly having tried 


to stem the tide of silver inits downward progress, have stepped | 


aside for fear that the avalanche would bring ruin upon them; 
and that France has at last reluctantly closed her mints to its 
free coinage 

They fail to observe that Austria isnow adopting a gold stand- 
ard. 
tried by legislative enactment to bring silver to par, or to keep 


its value from further declining, and have signally failed on each | 


> 
occasion. We tried it in 1878, by means of the Bland-Allison 
act, and were unsuccessful. We repeated the experiment, re- 
gardless of the teachings of our experience, in the year 1890 by 
the enuctment of the Sherman act. It thereupon rose slightly 
in value, but soon commenced to fall again, and has ever since 


depreciated in price until to-day it has fallen lower than ever | 


before in our national history. 

‘The advocates of free coinage seem to ignore, too, the fact that 
the production of silver has within the last ten years increased 
enormously. Now they are asking that we shall try the very 
experiment which the Latin Union, including the French Gov- 
ernment found itself unable to carry out successfully under cir- 
cumstances more favorable than those by which we are at present 
surrounded, They are asking that we shall undertake to lift this 
enormous burden without aid or intervention from any foreign 
power. 

Mr. Speaker, the moment that anything of this kind is at- 
tempted, in my honest opinion, it will result in the operation of 
Gresham’s unvarying rule. You will find that instead of being 
able to maintain these coins of gold and silver at the parity fixed 
by law, they will separate. Silver will depreciate and remain. 

Gold will fly. It will retire from circulation and be hoarded, 
and instead of being upon a bimetallic basis of gold and silver, 
this nation will be upon a silver basis alone. You will have a 
contraction instead of an expansion of your currency. Not only 
that, but such silver legislation will stimulate the production of 
your American silver mines. It will induce foreign nations to 
make a sacrifice of their silver and pay a premium for your gold 
to the end that they may strengthen their gold reserves, they 
being upon a gold basis; and you will find that it will take the 
utmost capacity of our mints, constantly operating for two or 
three years, coining depreciated silver dollars with which to 
supply this deficiency in the currency occasioned by the retire- 
ment of gold. 

And when you get that additional coinage of silver you will 
find that you have descended to a silver basis, not to bimetal- 
lism, but to silver monometallism pure and simple, and that, 
while you are not reduced to the intellectual or industrial status 
of the semicivilized nationsof the world, yet that you have de- 
ascended tu the same metallicsystem which they employ, and have 
deprived yourself of those monetary advantages which are the 
highest products of the leading and prosperous commercial na- 
tions of this globe. 
this depth, but in your descent you will have depreciated the 
value of every dollar of the paper money and the silver coin that 
is deposited in your savings banks, in your national banks, and 
in in your private banking institutions throughout this country. 

You will have depreciated the value of every particle of that 
money in the hands of the people, and have brought loss and 
privation and entailed suffering uponthem. You will find your- 
selves, too, as I have already said, not upon a foundation of bi- 
metallism, but upon a foundation of silver monometallism, with 
a constantly fluctuating standard of value, than which there can 
be no greater curse in the monetary affairs of a civilized nation. 

Mr. Speaker, the objections that I have urged to the remon- 
etization of silver at any of the ratios provided for inthe amend- 
ments to the measure now under consideration can be urged with 
equal effect, in my humble opinion, to the remonetization of sil- 
ver at the ratio which the silver bullion sustains to-day in the 
markets of the world to the gold bullion. Unfortunately, sir, by 
the terms of the resolution under which we are operating, and 
under which at 12 o’clock on next Monday we are to take our 
vote, which resolution was adopted by the Democratic party 
within the secret chambers of its caucus, from which I and my 
colleagues on this side of the Chamber were rigidly excluded, 
no member will be able to vote for the remonetization of silver 
at any other'ratio than that named in this order of proceeding; 
but, sir, | shall not attempt to hide myself like a moral coward 
behind this bulwark. 

Recognizing the fact that the need of the hour is men of con- 
victions; men, too, who have the courage of their convictions, 
and are not afraid to express their sentiments, and who are far 
more anxious to maintain, the right than they are to preserve 
their consistency—I hesitate not to declare t if under this 


account at her mints; that Germany has gone on a gold | 
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And you will not only have descended to | 
| Lsay it with all respect to the Executive, who is doubtles 





| international agreement for the restoration of 
| you remonetize silver at the ratio of 20 to 1, or at the pres 
They seem to forget that twice in our history we have | 
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| order of procedure an opportunity to vote for a different ra 


were afforded me, I would not vote for it. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, to the evils which I have alr 
pointed out as being incident to the remonctization of silver 
me call attention to others which apply more particular 
remonetization at other ratios than 16 tol. Let me say tha} 
my humble opinion, the only hope of bimetallism is to obtai, 
silver, but 


market ratio of gold and silver bullion, you lessen the char 
of ever securing an agreement from foreign nations for int 
national bimetallism, because of the great expense it would e1 
upon them to meet you anything like halfway as to ratio iy 
recoining of their silver. 

Again, after you have remonetized silver at a different : 
from thatof 16 to 1, and the metals have separated under th 
variable operation of Gresham's law, you will not only be at 
ing to maintain your new gold dollar and your new silver « 
at a parity under your new ratio, but you will be seeking al 
maintain on a parity with these two dollars the existing do 
now in circulation, thus complicating the difficulties of th 
uation in proportion to the number of dollars that you ar 
ing to keep ata parity. Here we have the spectacle of th 
tion with three standards of value. Sir, there can, in th: 
nature of things, be but one standard of value. Trade an 
merce can be successfully carried on in no other way. 

Not only this, but there is the letter of the Secretary « 
Treasury {Mr. Carlisle], addressed to Senator VOORHEES, 
has clearly demonstrated the fact that to make your | 
silver dollar contain as much silver as your new silver 4d 
if you adopt remonetization of silver at the proposed ration 
to 1, you will be objiged to entail an enormous expense up 
American people to supply the silver, to pay the expense o 
turning the present coin to the mint, to make up the los 
its abrasion, and the depreciation in the process of meltin 

Mr. Speaker, passing from these propositions, I want | 
in addition, that I am absolutely opposed to and shall not 
my vote for an amendment which looks to the reénactment 
the statute book of what is known as the Bland-Allison act. T 
act, in my humble opinion, contains the very features that 
this time forward will render the Sherman act objectio 


| Aye, more, it contemplates a continued purchase of silv 
| the minting therefrom of a short-weight dollar, to be carri 


indefinitely. The danger here is that after a while there 1 
arise in the public mind doubt of the ability of the count 
maintain its silver dollars at a parity by payment in gol 
thus there may come a depreciation of these dollars whic 
entail loss upon the people. 

One word, Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, with respect to t! 
peal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act and | 
through, and will not longer tax the kindly indulgence « 
House. 

Tam not one of those who believe, with the President 
this act is mainly responsible for the present deplorable « 
tion of affairs in which we find ourselves. I firmly believ: 


est in the expression of his opinion, that there is a dispos 
manifested upon the part of some persons to make the Sher 
act the scapegoat for the present evils, with a view of dis! 
ing public attention from the real cause of our calamities 

f think the source of our financial trouble can be found in 
directions. It is a recognized fact that since 1873 there has 
a universal depression throughout the entire civilized \ 
affecting all nations, regardless of their financial or eco 
policies. There has been almost everywhere upon the ¢| 
money stringency, a depreciation of products, and a falli 
land values; and it can be possible, sir, that this evil whic! 
afflicted foreign lands, and which has heretofore been kept 
from us by our marvelous strength and material resources 
at last crossed the billowy Atlantic and laid its blighting 
upon us. Is it not possible that the presentation by for 
holders of American securities for payment, in order to se 
the money to pay their own indebtedness and stem their: 
reverses, may have drained us of our gold, and thus helpe 
bring on our financial embarrassment? ee 

Is it not possible, sir, that a conspiracy may have existe: 
the city of New York and in London to force this Governm 
to issue bonds, to the end that they might be taken up for 
financial investments, and that a run upon the national Trea 
has been inaugurated and the gold drawn therefrom with th 
object in view, and that this has contributed to our distress 
condition? 
fort to give the country an object lesson, in order toforce the r 
peal of the Sherman law, the persons in the scheme have go 
too far and have precipitated a panic which has passed beyo! 
their control and reacted upon themselves? 


Is it without the range of possibilities that in an ec! 


u 
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Mr. 


Speaker, I hesitate not to aver that, in my humble opin- 


ion, there is another cause that has tended as much as anything | 


described to bring about the present condition. The Republi- 
can party, by the wisdom of its enactments, has built up the 
business of this country on the basis of a protective tariff, and to 
that legislation all business interests have conformed and ad- 
justed themselves. The dread on the pat *t of the manufact 
and business interests of the count: hat the Democratic party 
would undertake to reverse this hanna policy under which 
prosperity had been obtained is, in my humble opinion, one of 
the most far-reaching of the local ca that has induced the 
difficulties which now beset us. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not think there 
single intelligent human being, either on t 
the water, any belief that the Government of the United State 
was lacking either in the intention or ability to keep at par a 
redeem in gold every single silver dollar that was out, every silver 
certificate that was issued, and every Treasury note that was 
issued under the Sherman act. I believe that the national credit 
both at home and abroad has been above reproach. 

I would like to call your attent , to the fact that 
the wise monetary ition of the party that has controlled 
this nation for so many years the national credit of this country 
is higher than that of uny nation on the glob Does any gentle- 
man doubt for one moment that any issue of bonds by this Govern- 
ment made this day would be snapped up with avidity in every 
monetary center in the world as safe and profitable pecuniary 
investments? This is a test of the public credit. 

The Sherman act never drove road. If it did, how 
does it happen that gold is now returning to our shores, although 
the act still stands unrepealed? The people have not lacked 
confidence in the money of the country; they have d con- 
fidence in the banks which had possession of it. They have not 
repudiated the silver or the paper currency of the country. They 
have hoarded silver and silver certificates as well as gold. [t is 
said that those very certificates are at a premium to-day 

[ protest, Mr. Speaker, against this unfair endeavor 
upon this one legislative enactment burden of all the 
which we are heir at the present time. The history of t 
sage of the Sherman actis within the recollection of every intel- 
ligent man upon this floor. That act was passed to avert in this 
country a terrible calamity—the attempt to remonetize silver 
and bring upon the country the evils of a depreciated coin. It 
did its perfect work in this respect. 
ing medium of the country a sound silver and 
To this extent it is to be commends 

t, Mr. Speaker, it has met the 
its creation; its mission is now ended, 
repeal for reasons which I now ask leave of 

In the first place, sir, while I believe that the confidence of 
the people in the ability and intention of the Government to re- 
deem our short-weight dollars that have been coined under that 
act has not yet been disturbed, yet I do believe that to continue 
to purchase silver and pay for it by the issuing of Treasury notes 
for an indefinite period under this act, with the possible furthe 
coinage of short ht dollars and the further depreci tion oO 
silver, might go an extent that the p ild finall 
lose faith in the capacity of the Government to keep the ‘ails 
dollars and Treasury notes at par with gold, and thus bring 
adepreciation of them, with all the « 
tend a depreciated c urrency. 

But there is another reason, Mr. 
the unconditional repe al of the Sherman act. However unjust 

hat feeling may be, discriminating men are compelled to admit 
that there has gone abroad in the land a feeling which is very 
general among ‘the | poe that the Sherman act has really been 
the main cause of our present condition. This belief did not 
a 1g on this financi ial trouble. It] *n since it was pre- 

pitated. The condition which confronts us, while it should 
> it excite a Pp inic on our Dp irt, ought certainly to be view 

I riousness. 

This presents, sir, an opportunity for the exercise of the high- 
estand most patriotic statesm Contem te for a moment 
the condition by which we are confronted. Banks h ery- 
where toppled or failed -and gone into liquidation. Some 
them have refused to pay over their counters the money of their 

depositors. They have locked up the currency, which is the life- 
b ood of all trade. The music of the spindles is no longer heard 
intheland. The furnace fires are banked. Business is stagnant 
Commerce is arrested. 
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vils that usually at- 


ore 
The fear cof one man, like wildfire or conta gion, has commu- | 


nicated itself to another, and 
doubt, perplexity,and fear. Une mployed laborers by hundreds 
and thousands are standing idle on the streets of our cities, in 
heed of employment and of the necessaries of life. 


everything is in a condition of | 


I can pay no | 
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we can exact from them as being in the line of their interest, as 
I certainly beli it is in the line of our interest, an interna- 


ve 
y 


tional agreement by virtue of which silver can be restored as | would say, as this symptom is most prominent in the pati 
| mind, allay it; administer the remedy prescribed, stop fee 


| silver for a time, let the patient rally about a little, and then 


standard money throughout the civilized world. 

Mr. Spe *, in conclusion, this foolish, this unnecessary, but, 
neverthe!ess, this very destructive panic has precipitated upon 
us We stand where the roads part. There is no in- 
termediate ground. There is no byfield to which the moral cow- 
ard may retire to shift from himself responsibility. There 
should be no temporizing, no vacillation. The man needed at 
this critical hour is the man of positive convictions who, when 
he believes that he is right, hesitates not to go ahead in the fear- 
levs and patriotic discharge of the duty which he owes to the 
people. I shull not follow the road which requires this Govern- 
ment,in contradiction toall human experience,to undertake alone 


ike 


in issue 
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| minister adigestive powder or solvent that would enable the s\ 


| sician in his diagnosis. 
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: They might say that possibly he h; 
mistaken a prominent symptom for the real disease; but t} 


nt 


Lud- 


tem to take up this surplus silver and send it coursing through 


| the circulation again, and in this way relieve the congestion, 


and unsided the impossible task of lifting silver from the depths | 


to which it has descended and maintaining it at a parity with 
gold by its free and unlimited coinage. 
I shall not follow that road, because, speak of it in as glowing 


language as you may, prophesy for it as kindly as you please, ull | 


the finger boards of history and civilization point in the con- 
trary direction. I believe that it turns not into the highway of 
national progr ss and prosperity, but away from that highway 
into the morasses of doubt and perplexity, of individual and na- 
tional loss and dishonor. I prefer, sir, recognizing the fact, of 
course, that there are some difficulties in the way, to turn my 
face hopefully and courageously towards that other road along 
which every nition that has most escaped monetary failure and 
dishonor in the past has been accustomed to travel. 

I have in my breast an abiding conviction that if I hold to the 
proposition that the stability, the unfluctuating character of a 
coin, as well as its volume, is essential, and push resolutely for- 
ward, sooner or later I shall reach the destination to which 
every patriotic man on this floor, regardless of party belief or 
geographical location, desires to attain—a governmental system 
of finance which preserves a stable and unfluctuating standard 
of value, sufficient in volume to answer all legitimate demands. 
To such a system silver and paper ata parity with the standard 
are necessary. But until silver can safely be used asa standard, 
| earnestly submit that it is folly to invest it with such a func- 
tion. [Applause.] 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for the repeal of 
the purchase clause of the so-called ‘‘ Sherman law,” not be- 
cause I believe it to be the sole or principal cause of the financial 
and business distress of the country, nor because I expect any 
considerable relief to the business of the country from its repeal, 
but because the law, whether wise or not, has served its purpose, 
and is made the scapegoat by the Democratic party for all the 
evils that have followed their advent to power. 

Its repeal will demonstrate to them and to the country that 
they have loided their sins upon the wrong goat. 

I am in favor of the repeal, because I am in favor of the use of 
both gold and silver as money metals, and because the only sub- 
stitute offered is the free coinags of silver in differing ratios, 
which, in my judgment, would drive the $600,000,000 of gold out 
of the country and compel the use of but one metal, and that one 
silver. 

The country is sick; it is in great distress, and in a critical 
condition. The eminent physician who has the case in charge 
has made a careful examination and declared his diagnosis to be 
congestion of the circulation from the use of too much silver. 
He has made his prescription and sent it to the apothecary shop 
and asks that it be filled and administered tothe patient. It is 
to ‘‘stop the use of silver.” 

The Democratic party at the present time is in charge of the 
shop, and they hesitate about filling the prescription. Some 
question the diagnosis, and refuse to fill a prescription based 
upon a wrong theory of the disease; others say that, while the 
diagnosis may be correct, the remedy is not the proper one. 
They ery “similia similibus curantur,” like cures like, and the 
patient must have more silver. Others still say the prescrip- 
tion means simply the ‘‘ gold cure,” and ate willing to adminis- 
ter it, notwithstanding the reputation it entails upon the patient. 
And so, haggling over the correctness of the diagnosis and the 
sufficiency of the prescription, they have agreed to discuss the 


matter for two weeks, and, if the patient is alive at the end of | 


that time, they promise to do something. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, in « case so critical as this, where the 
»hysician and the apothecaries are at loggerheads, would it not 
> the part of wisdom to call in additional counsel? Would it 
not be the part of prudence to take into their confidence and 


conference the 127 Republican members of this House and ask | 


their opinion of the disease and the proper remedy? 

I very much mistake the temper of the minority if they would 
not be willing to give honest counsel. 

It is true, they might not entirely agree with the eminent phy- 





But possibly, upon a more careful examination, it might b 
discovered that the patient is suffering from an assault and } 
tery. The assault was made in Chicago last August and th 
tery took place last November, when the protective policy of the 
country was knocked out of the ring in the first round. 
from that day until this the patient has been getting worse 
worse, and under the repeated threats of a renewal of the as 
has been growing weaker, until hope, courage, and confi 
is almost destroyed. 

Stop these threats, bind up the bruises already inflicted, 
the assurance that no further assaults shall be made, and | 
sure you the patient will leap to his feet again, a giantin stre. 
and activity. 

We have been doing business in this country for the 
thirty years under the American system of protection. It n 
ters very little whether it is the best system or not. The b 
ness of the country had adapted itself to it and the nation had 
prospered as no nation ever prospered before. 

One year ago to-day the country was never in a more prosper- 
ous condition. The people were, not overburdened with taxes; 
the revenues of the Government were equal to its expenditures; 
labor was fully employed all over the country at remunerative 
wages. Our granaries were filled with the products of our 
farms. Our mines of coal, iron, copper, and silver yielded their 
rich products to the brawny arm of well-paid labor. 

The fires in our furnaces were lighted, our forges were 
and our anvils resounded with the sturdy blows of the hm 
Our mills were running and our factories were hives of ind 
Our transportation lines were taxed to their utmost capi 
carry these products of industry to market. 

Now, how changed are all these conditions. Two hun 
t ousand workmen walk our streets in idleness and ask for ) 
Ox mills and factories are closed; the fires in our furnaces 
gone out, and our anvils and looms are silent. Our moi 
good as any in the world, has sought its hiding places, an 
fuses to come forth at the demand of labor or business. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me to be the sheerest no 
to attribute this great change to the act authorizing the pu 
of 4,500,000 ounces of silver each month, or to expect any i 
diate or considerable relief to follow the repeal of the pu 
clause of the Sherman law. But public attention is now cente! 
upon it, and it is well to remove it, that the real cause may 
seen and recognized. 

A pledge to the country that its industrial policy shall not be 
disturbed must follow the repeal of the Sherman law, or we! 
await the slow process of the adjustment of business to the new 
policy to be inaugurated by the party now in power. [Applause.| 


ORDER OF 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize any membe! 
desires to address the House on the pending question. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Speaker, as nobody seems desirous to 
cupy the floor at this time, I move that the House now take 
cess until 80’clock. 

The SPEAKER. Several gentleman have requested 
there be an evening session to-night at § o'clock for debat 
and, in the absence of objection, that order will now be m 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous 
sent to introduce a bill for reference to the Committee on 
ing and Currency, with leave to report at any time afte! 
special order has been exhausted. 

Mr. PAYNE. Iask that the title of the bill be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill to increase the currency and provide for the redemption the) 
for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. PAYNE. I object. 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the gentleman permit me to make : 
statement? I have introduced this bill at the request of se 
gentlemen on the Committee on Banking and Currency, who 
sire to have it before them in connection with another bill whi 
they are now considering. 

Mr. PAYNE. I think all of these bills had better take the 
usual course, and after we get rules and get properly organized, 
they can be referred to the committees and be considered. 
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The SPEAKER. Objection is made. If there be noobjection, 
the recess will now be taken until 8 o’clock, and the gentlem:n 
from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] will preside at the evening 
session, which is held for the purpose of debate only under the 
special order. ee 

Accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 35 minutes p. m.) the House took 
a recess until 8 o'clock. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


EVENING SESSION, 


The recess having expired, the House 
sumed its session, Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee in the chair 
as Speaker pro tempore. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. Speaker, it is with much diffidence 
that I, anew member, avail myself of your kind recognition to 
address this House. I would notdo so unless impelled by a high 
sense Of public duty. Silence, more becoming a new mem! 
than speech, would bs much more pleasant to me. But the peo- 


ple of no section watch with more concern nor are more inter- | 
ested, nor will be more aifected by the outcome of our present | 
deliberations than the people that I have the honor to repre- | 
they perceive | 


sent here. They recognize the vast importance, 
the far-reaching consequences which must and which will re- 
sult from the settiement of the great question before us. 

The people of my section have an abiding faith that we will de- 
vise a permnent and safe system of finance and currency, which 
will eliminate the present evils and disasters, prevent their re- 
currence in the future, and enable them once more to enter upon 
the broad road of prosperity and wealth. No people of the South 
recovered quicker from the losses and misfortunes of the late 
civil war, none progressed faster upon the road of prosperity 
after the clouds of war rolled by than did the people of the 
bright tob:cco belt which I, in part, represent upon this floor. 

Up to 1873 our progress was surprisingand phenomenal. Few 
communities presented more evidences of wealth and prosperity. 
Since that time, along with the agricultural interests of the 
whole world, there has been a gradual falling off of prices, a grad- 
ualreduction from the returnsof labor andsale of products. No 
interest is more directly affected by the currency than tobacco: 
its manufacture and sale are conducted upon a cash basis: no 
business will respond more quickly and improve more rapidly 
uponan expansion of the currency than tobacco. None will feel 
more acutely and deeply the blighting and disastrous effect of a 
contracted currency. 

The people of my district have given me positive instructions 
which shall control my action upon the pending question. In 
the convention which nominated me I was instructed to vote for 
the free and unlimited coinage of both gold and silver. 


rected to its accomplishment. They have aright to demand its 
fulfillment. Ihave yet to learn, as distinguished gentlemen have 
here implied, that the solemn declarations of a party are “ glit- 
tering catch-words ” with which to acquire position and power. 


Of all trusts which should be held sacred, of all promises | 


which should be fulfilled, to my mind none can surpass, none 


are more binding than those made between a confiding constit- | 
Speaking for myself, I can say | 


uency and its Representative. 
that there is not a pledge, not a promise that I made to the gen- 
erous and noble constituency which honored me in sending me 
here that I will not endeavor to fulfill and discharge. 


wisdom and declarations of the last Democratic platform. 


American people. Their aggregated wisdom has proclaimed its 
efficiency. To execute its provisions, to enact into law its prom- 
ises, a confiding people have given the Democracy all the three 
branches of this great Government. Each branch, each mem- 
ber, must answer separately and independently for the discharge 
of this great trust. 

If we are guided in our decision by the provisions of the plat- 
form, our duty is clear and unmistakable. Upon the silver 
question the Chicago platform makes three clear and distinct 
proposals, First, the repeal of the Sherman law; second, the 
coinage of gold and silver without discrimination, and third, its 


colnage at such ratio or in such manner as the parity of the two | 


metuls coined can be maintained. Each and every one of these 
provisions is binding upon the party. 


of silver is perfectly safe and will be successful. It is our duty 


to determine this, and obey the behest of the people who have | 


elevated us to power. No refining of phrases, no subtle distinc- 


ions can explain away or destroy what is so clear and what was | 
There is 


accepted as a universal interpretation until recently. 
no justification whatever in that platform for those who are here 
struggling to put us entirely on a gold basis. How can they 
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IS-LL KE 
s of endearment are 
known as hypocrites, in y deser 
the clear-sighted ismith, who, he says, think they have paid 
virtue all of its dues when they compliment it. So with tl 
pretended friends of silver. They think they have paid silver 
its entire dues when they have heaped upon it empty and pro- 
fuse compliments. Such talk and ssions can not and 
will not deceive the people. Even though they differ with you 
they would yet prefer frankness, candor, and courage, and 
sistency in their representative. Here in this Congress, at this 
time, the roads diverge. 

You must choose which you will take; you must decide be- 
tween a single and a double standard of value; you must deter- 
mine whether you believe in a single gold standard or in a 
standard of both gold and silver. However disagreeable and 
exacting, it is impossible to escape a choice. It is 
you, and I tell you you can not deceive the friends of silver and the 
travel the golden roid and yet sing 
pweans of praise tosilver and bimetillism. That wil: not save you, 
They are not deceived by such bombast and professions. 

Those of you who have selected the golden road will, fora while, 
doubtless, find it very pleasint and cheering. Capitalis of 
wealth and power will approve your decision and compliment 
your wisdom. That portion of the press representing the money 
power will commend your financial ability and statesmanship. 
Bondholders and bankers will embrace you and prophecy for you 
a great future of fame and distinction. You will first be lulled 
into pexce and repose for sudden changes and broken pledges, and 
then cheered with the suggestions of fut itionand power. 
Your ear will be deaf to the calm, quiet, unobtrusive voice of the 
great mass of farmers, laborers, and mechanics, who, with wonder 
and astonishment, have witnessed your sudden change. But a 
great day of reckoning will come. When the country shall be 
overshadowed with the effects ofa stringent and contracted cur- 
rency and products further fallen in 


(rok 
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>} . fey 
such profe 
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useless for 


reeley 


have f value and the debtor 
has become more oppressed and despairing, you will find it diffi- 
cult to explain to these why you voted against every measure 
here introduced to expand the currency and bring relief to the 
producing and laboring masses. 

[ here and now, according to the instructions of my people and 
my convictions of right, in the interest of the plain, honest 
laboring people who have aided and sustained us in every up- 


| ward step in life, select the road that leads toa double stand- 


ard. It is the only one which is safe and sound. Itis the road 


| upon which our fathers started us in 1792, and which we trav- 
Iam here still to profess an abiding faith and confidence in the} 
That | 
platform has received the approval of the vast majority of the | 


eled so successfully and prosperously until 1873. Those who 
advocate the free coinage of silverdo notask you to ventur 
an unknown and untried experiment. They ask you to return to 
intil 


They ask youto give them the money of the Constitution. 


pon 


1873. 
icy 
of the Democratic party from its foundation by Jefferson. 
demand a righting of the fraud of 1873. 

The more attentively and carefully that I have listened to this 
discussion the more have I beenimpressed with the fact that the 
free coinage of both gold and silver at a ratio where the p I 
can be maintained is the proper, safe, and permanent soluti 
s which now besetus. The human mind is powe 
to estimate the wrongs and disasters which hav 
the demonetization of silver in i873. At that time there 
no just excuse for it. Silver was a premium of 3 per 
Agricultur ce,and manuf were } 
pering and each year becoming more prolitable. Statistic 
hibit that from 1850 to 1873 there was a gradual rise in the } 
of all agricultural products of 334 per cent. 

From 1873 to now there has been a gradual reduction of over 
50 per cent. This reduction is not contined to the United States, 
but extends over the entire world. The year 1873 marked a de- 
It has now reached such 
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[ts misfortunes, as it always will ultimately do, 
have brought desolation and ruin to other industries. This dis- 
tress and depression extend to all portions of the world. It ex- 
ists where there are tariff laws and no tariff laws: where there 
are Sherman laws and no Sherman laws. It first started in Eng- 
land with a gold standard, with the failure of Baring Brothers, 
and from there has circumscribed the world. England has ap- 
pointed commission after commission to examine into the causes 
of depression and falling prices there. 

An evil which is world-wide must be produced by a cause 
equally as extensive. The best way to determine the cause of 
an evil is to trace it back to the time when it first made its ap- 
pearance. The era of rising prices and prosperity continued 
up to 1873 when it was arrested and a downward tendency pre- 
cipitated, which has become greater and greater each year. 
Then some great causes arising in that year must have pro- 
duced the sudden change. That year witnessed a revolution in 
the financial system of the world surpassing any convulsions 
which have ever disturbed the natural world. Germany went 
from asilver to a gold basis. 

The United States demonetized silver and adopted the gold 
standard. France and the states of the Latin Union ceased the 
free coinage of silver. England has been upon a gold basis ever 
since 1816. Ever since 1873 agriculture has languished and each 

eur become more and more depressed, less and less profitable. 

he statistics gathered from all sources verify this. Can any 
one doubt the demonetization of silver that year, so great and 
far-reaching in its influence, was the the cause of this sudden 
chunge? Is not the sensible way to recover what we have lost 
to retrace our steps? What excuse was there for destroying 
half the money of the world? At the time this wrong was per- 
petrated silver was at a premium of 3 percentovergold. There 
was no complaint of a redundancy of currency. For whose in- 
terest and at whose instigation was this fraudulent wrong per- 
petrated? 

Note the time at which the wrong was accomplished and the 
answer is complete. England adopted the gold standard in1816. 
It was immediately after the great Napoleon wars, when she had 
contracted a public debt of vast and unprecedented proportions. 
She adopted it toenhance the value of these bonds, making them 
payable in gold and thus increasing their purchasing power. 
Germany was upon asilver basis until after the war with France, 
and I’rance had to pay her an immense indemnity, and she for 
the same reson adopted the goldstandard, to make her indem- 
nity payable in gold, thus increasing its purchasing power. No 
one ever heard of the necessity of the United States following 
the course of England and shaping our financial policy after her 
upon a gold basis until the same cause existed here which pro- 
duced the gold standard in England. 

Immediately after the late civil war, and the United States 
had contracted a public debt of billions of dollars, the holders of 
these bonds, although they had agreed to receive payment in any 
lawful money, commenced the same agi®ation here that their 
brethren had done in England to make their bonds payable in 
gold. They first secured the passage of an act directing that 
they should be paid incoin, which included both gold and silver. 
They next demonetized silver in 1873, and thus left but one coin, 
and that gold, with which to pay them. 

Thus the same conditions which had produced the gold stand- 
ard in England precipitated it here. It wasdone in the interest 
of the bondholders; against the express terms and faith of the 
original agreement, to increase the purchasing power of their 
holdings. They have since resisted every attempt and effort to 
coin or remonetize silver. They are clamorous for the repeal 
of the Sherman law without uiion any provision for the coin- 
age of silver. They persistently refuse to accept any compro- 
mise, however safe and sound, which creates any silver coin with 
which to pay them. They, dnd theyalone, are benefited by the 
elimination of silver from our monetary system. 

This class has already become enriched at the expense of the 
great mass of the American ere I am unwilling to become 
Pow to measures which will tend to their further enrichment. 

am unwilling to lower the price of tobacco, corn, wheat, oats, 
and all other agricultural and manufacturing products to make 
more secure and richer the bolders of these bonds. 

I have been, impressed that there is one fact upon which all 
who have addressed this House are agreed; that is, that the 
world’s supply of gold is wholly inadequate to do its business. 
That if the world continues upon a gold basis long there will be 
a depression and falling off of prices on account of the continued 
appreciation of gold fearful to contemplate. Yet they are will- 
ing to venture into these great dangers and trust to an interna- 
tional monetary conference to extricate them. What chances 
are there for thesuccessofsuchanagreement? Whatassurances 
have we thatthis willeversueceed? They allclaim that England 
must be a party to it before it canever be accomplished. 


and paralyzed. 


W hat reason has England to reverse her financial policy: 
is the great creditor nation of the world. : 
she has due her from foreign nation over 
The world’s entire supply of gold amounts to about 
000,000, about one-third the foreign indebtedness due 
land. All England has to do, when the world establishes 
standard and makes all debts due her payable in gold, to 
the entire circulating medium of the world and leave the 
destitute of money is toeniorce the collection of her debts 
is then able to dominate and control the finances and ¢ 
of the world. The price of all products, the amount of 
any country, will then be regulated by the wishes and in 
of the British people. 

It is estimated that Great Britain has due her alone 
United States $2,000,0 10,000, We have only about S600. ( 
of gold—less than one-third enough to discharge this in 
ness. Make this debt payable in gold, as gentlemen hx 
cate, and all that England has to do to absorb the enti 
supply of the United States is tocompel us to pay what we o 
When we adopta gold standard we place our entire cu 
our entire financial system,at the merey of England. ky 
does not enforce the collection of her indebedness, the f 
she can and thusproduce these results would make us de} 
and subservient to her. No balance of trade in our fa 
prevent the depletion of our gold and the contraction ; 
sorption of our currency. 

I, for one, will never consent to be manacled and boun 
and foot to the domination and mercy of British money 
When you do this you create here a British power, a I: 
tyranny, a British despotism, far more potential for evil a 
aster than existed prior to the Revolutionary war. Eng! 
then regulate according to her own interest the prices 
pay for our tobacco, cotton, corn, wheat, oats, and oth 
cultural products. When she fixes these at a greatly 1 
price to suit her own interest, to the impoverishment and 
the producer, you who assisted in the accomplishment 
purpose will have to answer to an indignant, outraged, and 
constituency. That such is the interest and purpose of E 
there can be no question. 

Mr. Gladstone, in a recent speech, demonstrated this 
and interest upon the part of England when he scorned th 
that she would ever be foolish enough to consent toa 
standard. <A majority of the Royal Commission of I+ 
pointed to inquire into the recent changes of the relative \ 
the precious metals, state that England’s financial supren 
dependent upon the maintenance of the gold standard, «1 
being a creditor nation, itis to her interest to ever res 
adoption of a double standard. 

But observe the wild scheme proposed by the professed ! 
of international bimetallism to compel England to con 
double standard. They say the world’s supply of gold, b 
short of the world’s need, that the United States should eu! 
contest and fiercely compete with England for the poss: 
gold; that with our superior resources and abilities 
deplete England of her gold, and she will be compelled 
render and unite with us in an agreement for a double s'! 
at a fixed ratio. Todeplete England of gold, they reco 
sale there of United States bonds. What foolishness a: 
nonsense! All England would have to do to again acqu 
gold she had parted with would be to send these bonds | 
sell or collect them. 

If she desired more gold, all she would have to do wo 
demand payment of her other indebtedness. If she wi 
deplete us of the last dollar of gold, all she would | 
when silver is stricken down, is to require payment of 
000,000,000 due her. When she did this, instead of havi 
sufficient to pay her, we would have to procure elsewhe! 
as much as we now have. Make this immense debt | 
gold alone, as you now propose, and there will come a time \ 
your gold will be completely drained and destitute and 0 
rency, being based on gold alone, will fall with a tren 
erash, like a house which has lost its foundations. 

To my mind, the only way to save our gold and to comp: 
land to adopt a double standard of gold :ndsilveris by th 
sage of a measure for the free coinage of silver with full 
tender power given to the dollars, thus enabling the Am 
debtor to pay the English creditor in gold or silver at his‘ 
If these should be depreciated dollars, as gentlemen of th 
side claim, but I do not believe, it will quickly force Eng 
consent to free coinage at our ratio, to sustain or appreciat 
value of the silver dollar she is compelled to receive. If 
ciation should exist,as gentlemen claim, England will b 


$10,000,0 


pelled to join with us and enhance the value of silver, or 


sustain an immense loss. 
Can anyone doubt that, it being made her interest to 


with us and adopt the double standard, that she would hesitate 





It is estimated 1 
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to doso? Can any reasonable person believe all British in- | proportion between gold and silver bee1me 5 tol. Yet France 
debtedness has been made payable in gold and thus double the | was enab despite the great changes in the supply, to maintain 
purchasing power of the money, that England should ever con- | that established ratio and prevent a depreciation in gold. Novw 
sent for it to be discharged in silver? Never, never! Nations | th upply of silver to gold is in the proportion of 25 to 1, far 
are governed by self-interest and notsentiment. When you put | less than it was in 1803, when Frane vy established and 
yourself at their mercy you may expect to be squeezed to the | maintained the ratio of 15} to 1. 

fullest extent of their power. You will never witness the free | lhe United States has more ] er, more resources, more 
coinage of silver until the United Statestakes the lead. When} wealth, and commerce than did France and the Latin Union 
she does this, which her interest so clearly indicates is best, | have at that time. Dr. Strong in his wonderful book, Our 
self-interest will compel England and the rest of the world to | Country, states that the census of L880 discloses that the wealth 
adopt it. Youcan never hasten free coinage by further depress- | of the United States exceeds that o lL contir t Europe, 
ing the price of silver and increasing the purchasing power of | The one just taken wiil doubtless exhibit that our w th ex- 
wold. | ceeds that of Britain and Europe combined. We occupy the 
But there is another danger equally as appalling which will | first rank as a manufacturing people, our product to-day exceed- 
overshadow us if we determine this question without providing | ing that of Britain by a billion dollars. Witho ir superior ad- 
for the coinage of silver. The public debt of the United States | vantage of both manufacture and sale, we have only to remove 
amounts to about $600,000,000. This is payable in coin. Elimi- | the infamous tariff restrictions, when our products in this direc 


nate silver and you have but one coin, and that gold, in which | tion will be only measured by the world’s needs and necessities. 
* Y mr . : 2 + | . ™ . . . " ‘ . . . 
this debt is payable. The amount of gold in the United States Our mines are of unequaled richness and variety; imagination 


> 


is also about $600,000,000, about equal to the public debt. Make | herself is bewildered in contemplating the possible grandeur 
this debt payable alone in gold,it would take about the entire | and greatness of our country; we have stupendous and untold 
gold supply to discharge it. The taxing power of the Federal | wealth and resources; all that we need is curreney with whiel 
gt Ppt) ; S . a8 ’ i . j 738 ~ ' - . : . . 

Government, superior to and overriding every other claim, would | to utilize and develop it. With all this wealth and power, with 
ye compelled to sacrifice enough property of its citizens to gather | this unrivalled future lying before us, we are told that we aré 
) I 5 * 8 J 


in this gold for the bondholders. powerless todo what nationsof far less wealth have so successfully 
The holders of this public debt would thus have it in their | accomplished. We are asked to abdicate our financial inde- 
power toabsorb and controlour goldsupply. Ourcurrency being | pendence and dance attendance upon England. Itis urged that 


ased entirely on gold, they would have complete control of | we should follow, where our position and wealth entitle us to 
y J a J : Cae - t _ “ 
our finance and currency. Can anyone doubt that they would | lead; that we should be denied all increase of currency until the 


use this power to their own advantage? Can anyone doubt that | rest of the world should see proper to consent for us to have it. 


they would enrich themselves at the expense of the masses? I, The last few months have demonstrated that the impoverished 
or one, will never consent, in order to increase the purchasing | British dependency, India, can by having or not having the free 
power of these bonds, to confer this great power upon them. coinage of silver,elevate or depress its price over 10 cents an 

Mr. Speaker, there is another danger worthy of consideration | ounce. Yet we are told that this great Government, with its un- 
which will confront us when we fail to make any provisionfor the | told wealth and resources, is unable to elevate it that much per 


uccessfully hay ree coin- 





coinage of silver. When the present law is repealed uncondi- | ounce and maintain it there, an 
tionally you will witness a tremendous fall in the price of silver. | age. The idea, to my mind, is preposterous 


It will probably decline to 50 cents per ounce, making our silver | Take the great law of supply and demand, to which the gen- 
dollars worth about 39 cents. We have about 3700,000,000 worth | tlemen who have addressed the House upon the other side so 
of currency based on silver; the whole resources of the Govern- | often allude, and it will clearly prove that free coinage can be 
ment will then be required to maintain the parity of this amount. | made a success and the parity maintained. Establish free coin- 
Silver being discounted everywhere, the people will be disin- | age at a safe, sound ratio. Make the silver dollar a legal tender 
clined to accept or use it. You will witness a great cry against | for the payment of all taxes, State and national, all debts, public 
the 39-cent dollar. and private, and there will bea greater demand for these dol- 


nd for them to 


The same condition of affairs will be precipitated that exists | lars than can be supplied. There will be aden 





now. Demand will be made that you retire the $700,000,000, or | the extent of $2,000,(.00,000 to pay the Feder 1, State, county, 

make them redeemable in gold. With this decline you will wit- | and municipal indebtedness. There wil be a demand for $2,000,- 

ness more uncertainty and uneasiness than now exists. It will | 000,000 worth of them to pay our indebtedness to England. 

take more resources of the Government, with the increased fears, There will be a demand for a billion dollars’ worth of them a 

to keep circulating this vast amount of depreciated money than | year in this country to pay the Federal, Sti a municipal, and 
lemand for billions upon billions 


c 4 
Ss Olt 


it would to sustain free coinage at anincreased ratio. Itis much | county taxes. There will bea d 
easier and safer for the United States to enhance the value of | of dollar hem to pay the immense private indebtedness of 


silver bullion, thus making free coinage successful, than it is to | this country. There will be a demand for all and far more than 
keep circulating at par a currency which she herself has depre- | can be supplied to conduct the great enterprises and industries 
ciated and stamped with her disfavor. You, gentlemen, who | of this country. With this great need and demand [ have no 

; za : ae 


now contemplate abandoning the coinage of silver entirely will | fear that the United Sfates can not safely have free coin 

precipitate upon this country either a depreciated currency or | parity. 

else a contraction fearful to contemplate, bringing with it ruin Hostile legislation destroyed silver, friendly legislation can re- 

and disaster. instate it. If this can be accomplished itis universally admitted 
There is another danger of great moment which confronts us | that greatand immense benefits will accrue. The currency will 





if no provision is made for the use of silver in settling this ques- | be expanded to answer the needs and wantsof business. Allags 
tion. It is estimated that one-third of the supply of gold is de- | ricultural products will enhance in value; trade and commerce 


rived from silver mines, nature having placed the two metals | will receive a new stimulation and revive; new enterprises will 


together. Unless the silver mines can be profitably operated | spring up giving employment tothe idle; debtors will be enabled 
new ] 


this supply will cease, and thuscontract the increase of gold cur- | todischarge their indebtedness and commence life with renewed 
rency one-third. At the present price of silver the mines will | hope. 


close, and will remain so unless we make provisions for the use The country needs and must have an expansion of its cur- 
} , +} 
han the present 
mand our attention before voting down the substitute offered | panic. With splendid crops and abundance of wealth of all 
? 


kinds, yet business and commerce are paralyzed for lack of cur- 


rency. Weare so limited in quantity that the least scare and 


here. 


| 
of silver. This is a great and serious danger, which should de- | rency. Nothing more distinctly proves this 
| 
From whatever standpoint we view this question, Mr. Speaker, 





it seems to me the only safe and sound solution lies in the repeal | uneasiness produce ‘a great scarcity. We have a circulating 
of the Sherman law and the coinage of both gold and silver at | medium of only $24.34, as shown by the last report of the | 
aratio where the parity of the two metals can be maintained. We | tor of the Mint. When you take into the account 

are pledged and committed to this, and our duty and our coun- | required by law to be held for national bank rese 

try 8 interest demand its execution. It is no new experiment. | in the treasuries of the United States, the Sta 

In 1803 Napoleon Bonaparte, the master mind of the world, the | and the counties and the numerous lirge corpor 

greatest genius of all ages and all times, established in France | reduce the actual amount in circulation to about or 


the free coinage of gold and silverat the ratio of 154 tol. That amount. 





country, through revolution and defeat and disaster, was en-| France, acknowledged the most prosperous of all Euro; 

abled to preserve that ratio between the two-metals until 1873, | countries, and less afflicted by financial distress than any coun- 

van itabaadoned the policy. | try in the world, by the same report has a circulating medium 
The variation between the two did not exceed 3 per cent. At | of $40.56. We need far more currency than France. France isan 


the time this ratio was established the yearly supply of silver | old cewntry and has developed; ours is a new country and needs 
_ about forty times as large as that of gold. At the time of | development. We have forests to fell, rivers to spin, railroads 
e discovery of the Australian and Californian gold mines the | to construct, immense crops of tobacco, cotton, corn, and wheat 
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to pay for and move, cities to build, and new enterprises of every 
kind and character requiring expenditure of money and capital. | 

France a small country and checks and commercial paper 
can there greatly supplement the currency. We are a conti- | 
nent, and the of these is greatly restricted here, and in- 
stead of using drafts we are compelled to have large shipments | 
of currency from one section to another. With these conditions 
we need far more currency than France,and yet have really not | 
halfsomuch. We will never witness marked progress and pros- 
perity here until we have a currency sufficient to answer our | 
needs and wants. 

| favor free coinage of silver as one of the safe and sound means 
of acquiring this expansion, but I am not wedded absolutely to 
that. Iam prepared to vote forany safe and good system which 
will supply this want. The people have a right to demand and 
expect this relief. 

[shall never forget the joy which illumined the face of the | 
South when the int:lligence was flashed that the Democracy had | 
acquired all the branches of this great Government, and would 
give relief from the burdens which so long had oppressed and | 
impoverished her. For over twenty years of gloom and disap- 
pointment we had watched for the advent of that glorious day. 
No promises could seduce, no fears drive us from the ranks of 
Democracy. In the fierce battles which were fought by the two 
great parties for national supremacy, however much the Demo- 
cratic line might have been broken, disorganized, and pierced 
elsewhere, that portion of the line intrusted to the gallant and 
loyal South always presented when the smoke of battle rolled by 
a triumphant, unbroken, and solid front. 

Do not disappoint these trusting, true, and loyal people. Give 
us legislation that will bring us relief, give us an increase of cur- 
rency. We xask no specixl privileges for ourselves, but only 
equality and justice; for an opportunity of making the dreams and 
possibilities of the new South realities. Weask to have swept 
from the statute book those iniquitous laws with which the Re- 
publican party have sought to ruin and impoverish us. We make 
no threats, however much we may differas to the solution of this 
financial question. Thereare things upon which we all agree and 
will standtogether. We are all agreed despite differences upon 
the financial qvestion, to stand solidly to the Democracy as our 
shield, our bulwark, and only hope. 

We are all agreed in our admiration of the courage, wisdom, 
honesty, and patriotism of our leader—the President; we are all 
agreed, and upon this I believe the whole country is now about 
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| confidence ? 





unanimous, that the Republican party is thoroughly incompe- 
tent and unworthy to legislate upon the finance, the tariff, or 
pensions, and that when it has full sway it invariably hurls the 
country into the deepest depths of desolation and want. We 
are again all agreed—and I think upon this the country is about 
unanimous and likely to remain so—that the Republican party 
shall never again be given power and opportunity of inflicting 
upon us the evils and disaster with which we are now suffering, 
and which they so recklessly brought upon us, [Applause.] 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, Having listened ‘to the discussion of 
the question now before the House with great interest, I desire to 
add a few thoughts relating to the subject. 

Iam inclined to the belief that most of us realize the lack of | 
knowledge as to the causes and need information as to the cure for 
the present condition of the business interest of our great country. 

We all know the value of a correct diagnosis. It is everything in 
the practice of medicine, and knowledge that enables us to under- 
stand the cause or causes of our present financial difliculties is 
essential to the application of the proper remedies, 

Let us consider, then, some of the possible causes. 

If money was the cause, silver might be the cure. If the pro- | 
tective tariff was the cause, revision might prove the remedy; if 
the disputes between capital and labor, arbitration might effect a 
cure. But, Mv. Speaker, the cause is to be found in neither of these | 
things. We have no scarcity of money with more than a billion 
and a half dollars in circulation. The cause is not in the tariff, for 
taxes were never less burdensome, and our people were never better 
fed and clothed than at the present time. It is not the lack of 
capital, nor the scarcity of labor, because capital was never more | 
able to engage in new enterprises and labor never more willing to | 
be employed. No, the cause of our troubles lies back of all these, 
It is a wide-eyed, shapeless monster that has cast a withering 
blight over our country—a monster conceived in the swamps of party 
contention aud born in the cave of suspicion, nameless but for the 
one word, distrust. 

This monster, Mr, Speaker, has dragged its slimy length into every 
mart of exchange, into every plant of industry, into every home 
of comfort. It has crossed the threshold of American homes and 
whispered of possible inflation and cheap money, and a million de- 
positors run a thousand banks to cover. It entered our great manu- 
facturing centers and suggested uncertain imports and doubtful 
prices, and our furnace fires went out from Denver to Lowell, and a 
hundred thousand operatives stand idle in the streets. It went to 
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the office of the capitalist and spoke of investment risks, of Ja) 

unions, and of strikes. And from San Francisco to New York. fy; 

London to Berlin, the strong box is closed and labor walks the 

streets demanding work or bread. , 
Mr. Speaker, universal distrust, then, is the true cans: 

present condition. What, then, shall this Congress do to 

If the causes of distrust are threefold, the remedy, 

be commensurate with the cause, Let us look for a remedy 


or 
r 


l 


| along the lines of money tariff and (coining a new word) cap; 


labor. Since, according to history and international compa: 


| and actual statistics, our money is sufiicient in quantity—siy«, 


all on a parity with gold, the metal of ultimate redemption i; 
currency of the civilized world, it follows that the distrust whieh 
comes from this source is not in what exists but what is threatened 
Mr. Speaker, the menace to our money is the attempt to 
silver equal to gold as a measure of value. Since gold beea: 
standard of value, not by legislative enactment, but by the w 
sal law of supply and demand, there is great apprehension t] 
attempt to change the standard will result, first, in unsettled v, 


ike 


e the 


| demoralizing trade, and finally in total failure, since the va) 


thing, after all, is the estimate which man puts upon it while acting 
in his free and individual capacity, all other values being rea)] 
fictitious. Anattempt of Government to usurp this right natural) 
causes alarm and distrust. Hence, every one having a doll; 
savings bank, rather than have it supplemented by an inferi: 

lar, takes it into his own possession for safe keeping, and thus 

are closed by runs. The remedy is, therefore, to discontinue q]] 
governmental attempts to force or fix values. To this end the Sher- 
man law, so called, which requires the United States Treasury to 
buy 4,500,000 ounces of silver every month, should be repeale: 
the two reasons, first, because it compels the Government to 
chase a commodity which it does not need, and, secondly, because j 
is an attempt to give to silver an artificial value by an ar! 
market which sooner or later must be closed. Such a law 
utterly without reason, deserves no concession for its repeal. 

We shall still continue to use silver and nickel and copper 
paper according to the necessities of business, but let it b« 
fixed, and established that the unit of value in this country 
accord with the commerce of the world and the judgment of « 
ized mankind, and confidence will be restored and financial distrust 
driven from the minds of men. 

Of no less importance is the tariff question. As a source of « 
trust it is disintegrating the very foundations of business, and 
while we can not agree as to what should be done, we do agree that 
what is done should be done definitely and quickly. If this cow 
try can be run on either the protection or free-trade plan it ca 
endure a halting and vacillating course between the two. 

Successful business depends on stable condition. The ad: 
tration has declared for tariff reform. This means achange of con- 
ditions. In such unsettled times customers will only order limited 
supplies, and thus business is paralyzed. Let Congress <eclare 
quickly what the imposts are to be, and business will adjust itself 
accordingly, and confidence will be the logical result of the knowl- 
edge. But, Mr. Speaker, the abnormal relations between capital 


} and labor is a more pitiable source of distrust than is generally 


suspected, and like a subtle poison is contaminating the very life 
current of the nation. The angry symptoms of this disease are 
manifested on the one hand by trusts and combinations to [ix prices 
and on the other by organizations and strikes to fix wages. 1! 
appalling results are that capital is driven from the field, enter)! 
are abandoned, and labor is unemployed—discontent eve! 

and want near at hand. 

Mr. Speaker, we have three distinct classes of people in this 
try. First, capitalists, who have asurplus for investments. 
wage-workers, who must be employed. Third, a vast middl: 
who partake of the nature of both the first and second, having + 
capital but no surplus, andability to earn wages, but not nec: 
obliged to, This middle class hold the balance of power 
secure justice to both the other classes. Capitalis silent 
ish. Labor is loud and revolting. This attitude toward on 
other is the cause of widespread discontent and alarm. Let ‘ 
gress declare, if only by joint resolution, that force is unlav 
that all redress must be sought through law and legislation a) 
both trusts and strikes are force within the meaning of the s 
and therefore prohibited. 

There is no doubt that in a free republic labor, by bei! 
abiding, would be more secure, and would have its rights s} 
vindicated by law. 

When the unlawful and destructive strife between capit 
labor is thus ended, capital will flow again in its natural cl 
and labor be freely employed, prosperity universal, and p 
confidence restored between all classes. 

These, Mr. Speaker, are my views as to the cause and cur 
present unfortunate condition of the business interests of our « 
try, and these views I would be pleased to defend at length 1! 
permitted, 

Let me say to the members of this, the most important Con; 
for many years, that you are not here to legislate for silver or £01" 
not for merely two millions of people, but for sixty-seven millions; 


rress 
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and the action of this Congress may be such that it will be an ever- | 


jasting honor for you to have had a seat in this Hall, because by 
your action you are able to restore universal confidence; and with 
“onfidence will come real, not fictitious values for both labor and 
property. 


Do this, and the sunshine of prosperity will enter the home of 


every citizen of our Republic. [Applause. ] 

Mr. MADDOX. Mr. Speaker, the intense and vital interest 
of the pending questions before the House is the apology I have 
to offer for attempting to suggest a thought on the great and 
momentous issues to be decided by our votes, as the Represent- 
atives of the United States, on next Monday. 

The gentleman from West Virginia |Mr. WILSON] introduced 
a bill which has for its purpose the unconditional repeal of the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman act of 1890: 


Be it enacted, etc., That so much of the act approved July 14, 1890, entitled, 

An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and issue of Treasury notes 
thereon, and for other purposes,”’ as directs the Secretary of the Treasury 
to purchase from time to time silver bullion to the aggregate amount of 
400,000 ounces, or so much thereof as may be offered in each month at the 
market price thereof, not exceeding $1 for 371.25 grains of pure silver, and 
to issue in payment for such purchases Treasury notes of the United States, 
be, and the same is hereby, repealed; but this repeal shall not impair, or in 
any manner affect, the legal tender quality of the standard silver dollars 
heretofore coined; and the faith and credit of the United States are hereby 
pledged to maintain the parity of the standard gold and silverc oins of the 
United States at the present legal ratio or such other ratio as may be es- 
tablished by law. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr., BLAND] offers as a substi- 
tute the following measure, which I will ask to have incorpo- 
rated in my remarks: 

Be it enacted, etc., 
of silver bullion to the amount of $100 or more, of standard weight and fine- 
ness, Shall beentitled to have the same coined at the Mint of the United 
States into silver dollars of the weight and fineness provided for in the 
second section of this act. 

Seo, 2. That the silver dollar provided for in this act shall consist of 412} 
rains of standard silver, said dollars to be a legal tender for all debts, dues, 
and demands, both public and private. 

Src, 3. That the holder of the silver dollars herein provided for shall be en- 
titled to deposit the same and to receive silver certificates in the manner 
now provided by law for the standard silver dollars. 

Src, 4. That somuch of the act of July 14, 1890, entitled “An act directing 
the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and 
for other purposes,’’ as requires the monthly purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of 

ver bullion be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 


[also incorporate the rules adopted by this House for the dis- 
cussion and decision of the pending questions: 





Ordered by the House, That H. R. No. 1 shall be taken up for immediate con- | 


sideration and considered for fourteen days. During such consideration 
night sessions may be held, for debate only, at the request of either side. 
rhe daily sessions to commence at 11 a. m.and continue until 5 p.m. Eleven 


days of the debate on the biil to be given to general debate under the rules | 


the last House regulating generai debate, the time to be equally divided 
between the two sides, as the Speaker may determine. The last three days 
{debate may be devoted to the consideration of the bill and the amend- 
ments herein provided for, under the usual five-minute rule of the House, 
as in Committee of the Whole House. General leave to print is hereby 
granted, 

Order of amendments: The vote shall be taken first on an amendment 
providing for the free coinage of silver at the present ratio. If that fails, 
then a separate vote to be had on a similar amendment proposing a ratio of 
Iv to 1; if that fails, on one proposing a ratio or 18 to 1; if that fails, on one 
proposing a ratio of 19 to 1; if that fails, on one proposing a ratio of 20 to 1. 
ifthe above amendments fail, it shali be in order to offer an amendment re- 
Viving the act of the 28th of February, 1878, restoring the standard silver 
dollar, comonly known as the Bland-Allison act; the vote then to be taken 
on the engrossment and third reading of the bill as amended, or on the bill 
itself if all amendments shall have been voted down, and on the final pas- 
sage of the bill without other intervening motions. 


It will be seen from the Wilson bill that, if adopted, the pur- 
ro clause of the Sherman act will be unconditionally re- 
peare ° 

If any one of the substitutes is adopted, as offered by the gen- 


That from and after the passage of this act all holders | 


| 
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value, or be adjusted throuch international agreementor by such safe ard 





of legislation as shail insure the m.intenance of the parity of the two metals, 
and the equal p r of every dollar at a!l times in the markets and in pay 
ment of debts: and we demand that all paper currency shall be kept at par 
with and redeemable in coin. Weinsist upon this policy ts especialiy neces 
sary for the protection of the farmers and | ring pe >pie,the first and most 
defenseless victims of unstable money and a ictuating currency 


This makes up the official record, unless the President's mes- 
sage be considered one of the original papers in the case. 

Mr. Spexker, the advocates of the Wilson claim that they 
are only asking that the platform as adopted at Chicago be 
carried out. The friends of the substitutes claim that they stand 
upon the platform. Right here the question arises, what has the 


| Chicago platform got to do with the issues submitted and to be 


determined by this body’ If anything, it ought to be given the 
closest scrutiny. If, on the other hand, the President’s message 
is to control, then it is folly to talk about platforms. 

THE VOICE OF DEMOCRACY 

But, Mr. Speaker, my understanding is that the great Demo- 
cratic convention which met at Chicago created the platform 
just read; and that it created its standard-bearer by nominating 
Grover Cleveland, now President of the United States, at the 
same time. The principles enunciated in that platformare the 
voice of the Democracy of this country. That platform speaks 
the sentiments and views of the party, and they nominated as 
their standard-bearer Mr. Cleveland. 

He accepted their nomination and must of necessity have ac- 
cepted their platform. 

If I have construed the platform in accordance with the rules 
of common sense and common honesty, then we must decide 
which one—the President or the party—has the right to demand 
fealty. Or,in other words, we are cailed upon to decide whether 
the created is greater than the creator. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let us analyze this Democratic platform. 
We find this great convention of Democrats denouncing the 
Sherman law as a makeshift. Mr. Speaker, the question natu- 
rally arises, For what is the Sherman lawa makeshift? It must 
be a makeshift for something. Now, what is that something? 
Is it the Bland-Allison act? It can notbe that, for we find in the 
next sentence this language: 

We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the 
country, and the coinage of both gold and silver without discriminating 
against either metal. or charge for mintage, but the dollar unit of coinage of 
both metals must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value 

In other words, we, the Democracy of the country, say that we 
favor both silver and gold as the standard money of the country; 
that we are in favor of both metals being admitted to the mints 
without charge. The only condition we put upon them is, that 
they must be both of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value. 
This is the substance demanded by the Democracy assembled at 
Chieago, and the Sherman lawis the shadow or makeshift for 
the free coinage of both gold and silver on a parity with each 


| other. 


tleman from Missouri, the Sherman act will be repealed neces- | 


sarily. 
THE ORDER OF PASSING ON THE QUESTION. 


These questions are to be passed under the rules adopted as 
follows: First, the substitute demanding the free coinage of sil- 
ver at the ratio of 16 to 1. Should this fail, then the different 
ratios are to be submitted until they reach the ratio of 20 to 1; andif 


But they say, further, thatif this can not be done they favor an 
international agreement, using this language, *‘ or be adjusted 
by international agreement, or by such safeguards of legislation 
as shall insure the maintenance of the parity of the two metals, 
and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the markets 
and in the payment of debts.” 

Now, it will be observed that the first command of the party 
is to adjust the ratio between the metals, so as to make them 
both intrinsically equal in value. The next idea (if this fails) is 
by international agreement. Everybody knows this to be an im- 
possibility. We have tried it time and again, only to meet with 
certain defeat; and since the adoption of this platform this mat- 
ter has been presented to the other nations, who have repelled 


| the idea with scorn. 


thisshould fail, then what is known as the Bland-Allison act comes | 


hext. Should this be defeated, then the Wilson bill, which hasfor 
its purpose the unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause of 
the Sherman act, will be reached. These are the propositions to 
be determined by this body. 
CONSTRUCTION OF FINANCIAL PLANK. 
of the Democratic platform which refers to the coinage of silver 
and gold. I find it in these words: 
Platform. 
as) ° denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman act of 1890 
wana ardly makeshift. fraught with possibilities of danger in the future 
h ‘ich Should make all of its supporters, including its author, anxious for 
ant eee repeal. We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the stand- 
“money of the country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver, with- 


uni timination against either metal or charge for mintage; but the dollar 
of coinage of both metals must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable 


Now, Mr. Speaker, as part of my remarks I include that part 


| one of the methods already mentioned. 


But the next instruction given by our party (if these fail) is 
that we are to sustain bimetallism and the coinage of both silver 
and gold by such legislation as will insure the maintenance of 
the parity of both metals and the equality of the debt-paying 
power of the dollars at all times in the market and in the pay- 
ment of debts. 

PAPER CURRENCY PARITY. 

And they go farther and say, that— 


We demand that all paper currency shall be kept at par with and r« 
able in such coin. 


What coin? 

Conclusively, both goldand silver. Theintentionof the party 
can not and ought not to be misconstrued. It is plain that the 
Sherman law is condemned because it is a ‘‘ makeshift” for some 
I do not believe this 
proposition will be denied. 

Now, the plain auestion before the Democrats in this House 
is whether they will attempt by the legislation spoken of in our 


platform to establish the substance there demanded or give up 
both the substance and the shadow (or “‘ makeshift,” if you 


please). 
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Yow, the issues are sharply presented. If either one of the 
fered by Mr. BLAND is successful, we wil! have at- 
stance demanded by the Chicago platform and 
ill have repealed the cowardly ** makeshift’ 
But if these fail, then we are called on to vote 
, Which, if successful, will repeal the Sherman 
” as the may be), and leave us without 
In other words, without even a ‘‘make- 
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WAS THIS THE INTENTION? 

r, does any reasonable man believe that any 
s demanded, or even thought of, by the convention 
ican not think so. But gentlemen on 
nd who claim to be Democrats, atte o justify 
vhen they advocate the unconditiona lof the 
Sherman law by claiming that the platform justi! hem in 
their positions. 


DOES 


, 7 
WwW, DLT. 


such thing 


speake 


Wa 


assembled at ( hicas or 


this floor, : 
themsel ve 


THE PLATFORM MEAN MONOMETALLISM 
man read that platform, digest it, and come to the 
sion that it means monometallism? Is it not a fact that 
aw was condemned because it was adopted in lieu 
[s it not a fact that the convention expressed 
to bimetallism? And have they not sug- 
iree ditferent ways by which this may be attained? 
And do not they declare that ail paper currency shall be kept 
at par with and re in coin? Can any man deny 
thit it was the purpose to restore silver to its former position 
as One of the standards of value? 

I think not. 

Then, if I am correct, in what position are we left if the Wil- 
bill is passed’ We are brought to the single gold standurd 
going back upon every pledge and even the tunaamental prin- 
ciples of the party. Then, if I am correct, the question put 
heretofore arises, is the command of the created to be blindly 
followed, or shall we obey the commands of the creator—the 
demands of the Democratic party? Which will you choose? 

or my part, | am yet to learn that the created is greater than 
the c | have pledged myself to follow the instructions of 
my constituency, and | intend to do so. 

GRORGIA PLATFORM, 
1 the free and unlimited coinage of both silver and gold ona 


Can any 
conc 
th sherman | 
of free 


and 


colnage? 
nmitted 
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co itself 


such 


eoli ible 
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50 


reautor. 


We deman 


parity with each other, to the end tuat the money of the people shali besuch | 


in quantity and quaiity as was originally contemplated by the Constitution. 

Mr. Speaker, I send to the Clerk’s desk the platform adopted 
by the Georgia convention in May last, the same convention that 
selected delegates to the Chicago convention, and one of the 
largestever attended in the State. I desire to say that in the 
convention which nominated me the very same plank was adopted 
as the sentiment of that convention. ‘Chere can be no doubt as 
to their position on this subject. 

THB COMMAND AT CHICAGO. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I believe that the first command of the 
party at Chicago was to repeal the Sherman law by adopting a 
free-coinage meusure, having due regard for the equality of the 
two metals, both in intrinsic and exchangeabie value, There can 
be no doubt as to the meaning of the requirements of the Georgia 
platiorm— that they demand the free coinage of both gold and 
silver on a parity with each other. The same principle was re- 
aftirmed in the convention which nominated me. 

‘Then, so far us | am concerned, and, as | believe, every other 
Democrat who wishes to follow out and respect the demands and 
wishes of his party, the only question for us to determiue is as 
to the proper ratio. And 1 further believe that this course will 
redound to the interest of the Republic. 

We are told by some gentlemen that it is impossible to reac] 
a proper ratio under any one of the substitutes oilered by the 
gentieman from Missouri. They talk glibly of a 58-cent dollar, 
wnd assert that the ratio of 26 to 1, if adopted, would only make a 
dollar whose intrinsic vaiuve would be 80 cents. 
not meet the question fairly. All things should be considered 
when the parity of the two metals is discussed. 

Mr, Speaker, there are three things to be considered in arriv- 
at a proper ratio for the two metals. 
irst. The appreciation of gold. 

he agepr ciation of silver. 

Third. The appreciation of silver when restored to its former 
position as one of the standards of value. 

‘The gentlemen who discuss thissubject on the other side make 
their calculations upon a basis that gold, as a measure of value 
and as a medium of exchange, was, and is now, the unvarying 
stendard. | deny that proposition. The very argument as used 
by these gentlemen to decry silver, if applied to gold, will show 
that it hus appreciated. 
regulate the price of silver, and that the overwhelming supply 
of that metal has caused it to depreciate. 
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ing 
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Seconda, 
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| 30 to 40 per cent. 


Gentlemen do | 


They tell us that supply and demand | 
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Then, if this be true, I insist that the large and overwh, 


demand for gold—and by reason of the decreasing and 
ited supply of that metal—should from the same re 
gold to appreciate. We are told that foreign nations 
monetized silver, and that in order to incre thei 
serves they are drawing largely upon the supply of t] 
We are told thatlarge amounts of it are needed to pay t 
on our bonds, and it is candidly admitt 
Ohio that there is not enough gold in the 
ness. 

From the best information I can gather, the 
gold, the world over, in the last twenty years 
than 10 per cent, and in this country 


y the rent 


wor 


dad to do 


na 
ire 
Now, if this be true, this is a ve1 
factor that should be considered in arr 
the two metals. 

In the second place, it is but fair that 
ciation of silver. In the present condition of thing 
relating to the purchase of silver, it is treat 
and the excess bullion not purchased by the Tr 
market price thereof. In addition to this fact, 1 
has been using its utmostefforts to bear the market. 
facts to be weighed in, along with the fact 
is restored to its former position, and we admit it 
upon thesame termsas gold, then all the silver will be 
by its value as money, and not as a commodity; and 
but fair to say that when silv ris restored to its for 
(if it ever should be) no one wiil deny that its bullio 
appreciate very much, 

So, when we get right down toa common-sense vi 
matter, and weigh it in all of its phases—that is, co 
appreciation of gold from its true basis, and the appr: 
silver when admitted to the mints as one of the sta 

ralue, then I do not think any gentleman can hesitat 
because a true ratio can not be found in the substitut 
the geptleman from Missouri. 

Then, gentlemen, if these conclusions are right, o 
as Democrats, loyal to our party, and true to our cons 
endeavor to reach a proper ratioand open the mints of 
try to the free and unlimited coinage of both silver ai 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have discussed this question 
standpoint that our platform demanded this much, a: 
was our duty to conform toit. But, Mr. Speaker, wi 
by the gentleman from Maryland that this demand in « 
form is a mere catchword, and that it is impossible to 
out. If this be a mere catchword, what part of the pi: 
not subject to the same criticism’? What right has | 
one else to say that the convention of Democrats at 
were dealing in catchwords? 

THE RESULT OF REPEAI 

But We are told by some gentlemen that all the ills 
now besetting the country are due to the purchas 
what is known asthe Sherman law, and that if we repe: 
relief will follow at once. Thatit will give tempora 
have no doubt. The bankers and capitalists of the « 
demanding its repeal, and the panic which they have 
fully brought upon the country will terminate when 
accomplished two things: The permanent establish: 
single gold standard, and have compelled the Gove1 
issue large amounts of bonds, by which the national b 
country may be perpetuated. When these things are d 
will open their coffers and of that large amot 
that you have heard of as circulating in this country w 
to circulate again, until they want something else: 
panie is necessary to accomplish it, they wil 
methodsagain. Shall we sell our birthright for a n« 
tage 

What the people of this country must have, and w 
the near future, is a system of finances that will rend 
sible for afew individuals to wreck the country att 
We must wrench this power from Wall street or th 
of this Republic will be short lived. 

The repeal of the Sherman law, without any of 
proposed, takes from the circulation of the country n 
dollars. Our people all over the country are demand 
money, and yet we are told that the way to relieve t! 
is to contract the currency, and these gentlemen ; 
selves on the plea that it is forcing the gold out of tl 

No Democrat in this country whois a producer of w 
for the unconditional repeal of the Sherman law. It is + 
creditors and the absorbers of wealth who want this bill) 
without substitute. And why? It will enhance the val 
ontstanding debts and it will add, at the least calculatio 
den of 40 per cent upon the labor of the debtors of the « 
compelling them to pay in an appreciated currency. 
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ag n and asked for relief. _ They lave sent their petitions here gold. Shat d and shaken 
asking for legislation which would | ng re.lel to l tl I ol ( ‘ 
j es. They wert nounced ( ul howlet But | but S 
si 1 our DO rds o 1 get to \ Six \ L « ( | 4 
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ere no substantial relief in this measure forthe toilers of pre 1 \ l é } the 
try. Itis not what th ed. Itis not what they | kings 
unded. It is not what the V W promi l by the D mo- If the She ll ber led wit ‘ a 
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Ss ree amounts of bonds to protect the national credit If |} **Money a P 
ceed, thismeansmonometallism and national banks—both | length, ar t | { 
tly in econtlict with the fundamental princi les of Democ- | nothing in t lise on, b to vi » time to t e who 
Yet, in the name of Democracy, by th elp of the Re- re re] t mer } { 
' party, it tis to be acco plished. forms and « leavoring to expiain an Ty th r 
1 Democrat, and in the name of Democracy, I protest agai They need t i 19 no 
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y close observer of passing events knows that from the very | senting a petition for « nst tl re isdenied. We 

nt of this Administration the bondholders, the capitalists, ; forced to votefor or against the several propositions just as t 
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began to foretell of the great panic and the disasters which would | standing that all of them may be objectior 
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GOLD THE MOST UNSTABLE COMMODITY. 


Thestatement that gold maintainsan inflexible value atall times 
is totally inexact. Itis the only greatstaple commodity on earth 
that has risen in value more than 50 per cent during the last 
twenty years. The c.use of this rise is clearly traceable to the 
change of coinage laws. 

MONEY A COMMODITY. 

In his History of Europe, Alison says : 

We have only to reflect that money, whether in the form of gold, silver, or 
paper, is a commodity and an article of commerce, and that, like all similar 
articles, it varies in value and price with its plenty or cheapness in the mar- 
ket. As certainly and inevitably as a plentiful harvest renders grain cheap, 
and an abundant vintage wine low-priced, does an increased supply of the 
currency, whether in specie or paper, render money cheap, as compared with 
the price of other commodities. But as money is itself the standard by 
which the value of everything else is measured, and in which its price is paid, 
this change in its price can not be seen in any change in itself, because it is 
the standard. It appears in the price of everything else against which it is 
bartered. 

Torrens in his Political Economy says: 

Gold is a commodity governed, as all other commodities are governed, by 
the laws of supply and demand. 

Mr. Goschen, late chancellor of the British exchequer, speak- 
ing in the House of Commons of the fixity of the English stand- 
ard, said: 

Originally there was a partnership between thetwometals. The one part- 
ner Was Withdrawn almost all over Europe. In some countries it became a 
sleeping partner, but generally silver was dethroned and gold was left todo 
unaided by silver the work which formerly gold performed aided by silver, 
and if gold suddenly was called upon todo more work tnan itdid before, then 
the gold standard suffered in its fixity. * * * Gold has varied 30 or 40per 
cent. 

THE RISE OF GOLD. 

What would naturally be the effect if the world strikes out 
silver as primary money, adopts the single gold standard, and 
requires all paper money to be redeemed in that standard? 
Would there not be a world-wide demand for gold? Under the 
law of supply and demand, would not money become dear? But 
the change in the price of money, as Alison demonstrates, can 
not be seen in any change in itself, because it is the standard, 
but it will appear in the depreciation of every other commodity. 

If the American people want a money standard steadily rising 
in value, as the increasing population and transactions of man- 
kind creates a greater demand for money, then let them reject 
bimetallism and adhere to the single gold standard. If they 
want the prices of property and every commodity except money 
steadily and surely falling, then let them cling to the gold 
standard. 

The mere apprehension of falling prices creates distrust and 
produces disaster. Falling prices depreciates the value of prop- 
erty estimated in dollars, Depreciation of property attacks the 
stability of credits. When the banks’ customers and debtors are 
ruined the banks must fail. Neither fright nor folly move small 
depositors to withdraw their savings from the banks. Theyare 
creditors, and with falling values creditors consult prudence. 


THIS REPUBLIC FOR SILVER AND GOLD. 


In 1884 the Democratic platform declared: 


We believe in honest money, the gold and silver coinage of the Constitu- 
tion, and a circulating medium convertible into such money without loss. 

On this platform Mr. Cleveland was elected, and he signalized 
his accession to power by a causeless and vicious assault on silver. 
Within one year thereafter 10 per cent of the workingmen of this 
land were outofemployment. Why? Itwas not ‘‘free trade,” for 
his famous tariff message of 1887 had not yet been promulgated. 
{t was the fear that Congress would act upon the recommenda- 
tions of the antisilver message of 1885. Congress noted the 
recommendation at its true value, and paid no attention to it. 

When the election of 1888 approached, the people remembered 
Mr. Cleveland’s antisilver recommendation, and they also noted, 
that when the Democrats renominated him as candidate for Presi- 
dent they omitted from their platform all reference to the coin- 
age of silver. 

On the other hand, the Republican platform of 1888 said: 


The Republican party is in favor of the use of both gold and silver as 
money, and condemns the policy of the Democratic administration in its 
efforts to demonetize silver. 

On this platform the Republican party resumed power. 

In 1892 the Republican party in its platform declared: 

The American people, from tradition and interest, favor bimetallism, and 
the Republican party demands the use of both gold and silver as standard 
money. 

The Democratic platform said: 


We hold to the use of both gold and silver as standard money of the coun- 
try, and to the coinage of both gold and silver without discrimination against 
either metal, or charge for mintaze. 

The platforms of both parties favored bimetallism, and bimet- 
allism means the recognition of both gold and silver as money 
metals ‘‘at a fixed relative value.” It refers to receiving gold 
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and silver bullion “at a fixed relative value” for coinage 
poses, and is in opposition to monometallism, which reeo 


| but one metal as standard. 


LOW PRICES FOR FARM PRODUCTS. 

That the American people, ‘‘from tradition and interes » 
favor bimetallism can not be doubted; but the Presiden} 7 
willing to use all the power and patronage of his gre 
to rivet on this nation the coinage policy of England. 

The royal commission of England, in its report on sily; 
ferred to England as a creditor nation and said: 


Any change which entails a rise in commodities generally, that j 
the diminution of the purchasing power of gold, would be to our dj 
tage. 

The single gold standard in this country means to prey: 
rise in the price of commodities generally.” It means 
press prices of commodities and increase the purchasing } 
of gold. 

The Textile Record, of Philadelphia, thus graphica] 
plainly states the case: 

England stands before the world as the champion of two theorie 
that gold should be the only measure of value; the other is, that the: 
be no tariff obstructions to the freedom of trade. The American 
boasting of their independence, have accepted both of these theori: 
exactly what England has long desired them todo. Let us see w 
been some of the results of this subservience to the ideas of a nati 
ne-essarily seeks not our good, but its own. The rise in the value 
has tumbled the price of American wheat from $1.50 to 56 cents a bu 
the price of American cotton from 14 cents to 7} cents a pound. Thu 
land feeds her people and operates her mills at our expense. The pr 
American silver has fallen so far that our silver mines, produci: 
millions of wealth anually for our people, have stopped operations, « 
this moment the whole business machinery of the mining States ha 
dislocated, and thousands of idle men are standing about the stre: 
hunger in their bodies. But England, which coins sixty millions o 
annually, buys silver cheap. 

Having thus impoverished the Western farmers and miners and S 
planters—about one-half of the population of the country, and the bu 
the products of A:merican mills—the menace against our tariff is no 
ing up the mills themselves. British gold monometallism has \ 
havoc with the American producers of raw materials. British free | 
now bringing destruction upon American manufacturers. Absolu 
theexisting difficulties are due to these causes. We have had | 
prosperity, as we still have boundless wealth. We have deliberat: 
ticed both at the bidding of a nation which would reach the highest | 
triumph if it could close every mill upon this continent and could 
cotton, wool, wheat, and silver at half-price. 

Do not our manufacturers perceive that the cause of the silver-m 
cotton-planters, the wheat-farmers, and the wool-growers is their ca 
These are our fellow-citizens. When they prosper, the manufactur: 
per. When they suffer, the Eastern manutacturers suffer. The en: 
aims at their hurt, is the common enemy ofall. We have ridiculk 
mands of the Colorado silver-miners; we have rejoiced that cotton i 
Some manufacturers have demanded free wool, to theinjury of the d 
wool-growers. But now the blow is falllng upon the manufacture 
selves. Is not the experience plainly a demonstration that self-int: 
to say patriotism, requires that all the Americanindustrial forces sh: 
to the defense of American principles? Only last month we celebra 
Declaration of Independence. But, is a nation independent which 
another nation to control injuriously its fiscal and economical! | 
Are we independent, when England can fix the prices of our wheat ani 
can shut down our silver mines, and can dictate antitariff legis! 
Washington? 

At this moment every condition of high prosperity seems to ba p! 
this great, rich, self-governed country; but instead of prosperity 
commercial depression; and we have it, not because there are a 
garly bars of silver in the Federal Treasury, but because the A 
pene have permitted themselves to be induced to depart from th« 

ism and the protection to home industry, both of which were intr 
the founders of the Republic, and both of which are essential to the 
of the nation. 
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UNDER THE WRONG BANNER. 

Many say that they are bimetallists, that they believe in | 
use of silver, that they would use so much of it as could be safe! 
redeemed in gold. That is not bimetallism. That means the 
single gold standard pure and simple and the use of silver as! 
subsidiary coin. In that policy there is no recognition of silver 
as money of ultimate redemption. 

Bimetallists advocate a fixed relative value between go 
silver to be established by law. 

The relative value is between the metals, by weight, whic! 
are to be coined. 

Those who would only use silver ata gold valuation ar 
bimetallists; they are monometallists, who ‘‘ steal the livery 
heaven to serve the devil in.” 

SILVER BASIS. 

It is said if we adopt bimetallism we will go toa silver ! 
that gold will go to a premium, it will be hoarded, and it w! 
abroad. Will men hoard gold when every kind of property ex 
cept gold is rising in value? Money is hoarded now bec 
money is the only kind of property that is rising in value. ‘\ 
they hoard gold when rising prices of good times come 
benediction to the country? ill they send their money ‘ 
the country where it will not enjoy the benefits of rising pr 
Will they not rather buy products or property or aid enterp!! 
by loaning at high interest on good security because ris! 
value? 

Those who speak of the restoration of the bimetallic s' 
ards leading to monometallism abuse the language. 
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A nation may have a bimetallic standard of value and offer 
freely to coin both gold and silver at a fixed relative value, 
even if the ratio is so adjusted that but one metal is brought to 
the Mint. 

Bimetallice standards are estimates of the relative value of bul- 
lion fixed by law, and not subject to change. Commercial esti- 
m:tes of the value of bullion are ever changing; but the most 
potent factor in commercial estimates is bimetallic legislation. 

PARITY. 

With asingle legal standard, gold and silver coins may be kept 
ataparity by redemption in whichever metal is the standard; but 
since the standard is always the dearer metal because more in 
demand, parity in the bullion is manifestly impossible. 

The bimetallic or optional standard aims not merely at parity 
between legal-tender coins, but between the two metals from 
which the coins are fashioned. It does not pretend to rest ata 
parity; from some cause one of the metals may become scarce and 
be more highly prized. If it were held back from circulation 
there would be anincreased demand for the other metal, because 
it would be needed to do business. Under the law of supply and 
demand the metal with which business would be done would cer- 
tainly rise in value. 

The metal which went to a premium or was held in reserve 
would neither do business nor draw interest. The only way to 
make it of any value as money would be to return it tothe world’s 
circulation. 

Parity would always be the center toward which the swaying 
pendulums of commercial values would be attracted. 


violent the force that sent them asunder, the more rapid the 
return toward parity. 

Let one or more great nations restore the ancient bimetallic 
standard of value and fix the legal relation between the two pre- 
cius metals and the commercial ratio will take care of itself. 

The president of the Mercantile National Bank of New York, 
Mr. William P. St. John, voices the sentiments of bimetallists 
when he says: 

The Government's duty is to provide the means by which trade operations 
in their employment of money wiil effectually maintain the market value at 


the valuation appointed for the mint. 
If the mints of the United States would receive gold bullion and silver 


bullion without limit in amount, and for an appointed number of grains of | 
silver issue a silver dollar, and for an appointed number of grains of gold | 


issue a gold dollar, each to be equally unlimited legal-tender money of the 
United States, and for convenience allow as now the circulation of rcturns 
by certificate, the trade demand for money would determine whether or not 
both gold and silver would seek our mints, and if both did seek our mints it 
would peewee the money use of either was the best use that owners could 
make of it. 

With a volume of domestic business to furnish such a demand for money, 
the appointed number of grains of gold and of silver for a dollar would be 
the dollar’s worth of gold andsilver inthe markets of the world. This means 
that the mint price would be the market price just so long as the trade de- 
mand for money enticed both metals into the mint for coinage into money 
at the mint valuation. 

If the domestic trade demand for money is not sufficient to employ both, as 
the best use of each that owners can make of their gold and silver, then the 
mint valuation of the one which does not seek the mintistoo low. Or, what 
is equivalent, the mint valuation of the other is too high; which is to say, 
more grains must be appointed for the dollar coin of the overvalued metal. 

Such an alteration of the coinage ratio for so vastly influential a mint as 
the Mint of the United States ought to be adopted only after the actual ex- 
perience to dictate it. With intelligence controlling the Treasury, and pub 
lic confidence in that intelligence, the test of oxpeemee could be applied, 
under our prodigious trade demand for money, With all the safety of a nurs- 
ling on its mother’s bosom. 

Therefore we open our mints to silver without other restrictions than are 
prescribed for goid. Allow the actual circulation by coin certificates in lieu 
of coin. Let the present coinage ratio begin the conquest for the mainte- 
hance of the parity, but adopt a higher ratioif experience points the need. 


RATIO. 


Bimetallism may be established at any ratio. 
the world are now between 15 to 16 of silverto] of gold. Inthe 
United States the ratio is 16 to 1. The silver dollar of 371+ 
grains of pure silver is precisely the same to-day that it was 
when the Republic was founded. Itwas made of the value of the 
Spanish milled dollar, the coin of the colonies, which had been 
in circulation for a hundred years before the Revolution. The 
silver dollar is large enough. We havechanged the ratiotwice. 
The change was both times made in the gold dollar. The ratio 
of 16 to 1 means to retain the present silver dollar. 


SILVER DEPRECIATED. 


It is alleged that silver has depreciated. That is true, meas- 
ured by gold. But measured by the standard adopted by the 
royal commission of England, and by every government com- 
mission which ever examined the question, silver bullion has 
slightly advanced. 

If you take the averages of leading commodities for a number 
of years as a standard, you will find that silver bullion has risen 
slightly in value and gold bullion has risen prodigiously. 

Look at Sauerback’s tables, published in the census report of 
1890. He shows that with a gold valuation silver bullion has 
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Under bi- | 
metallism they could never swing far from parity, and the more | 


S49 


fallen since 1873, but that the average price of food materials 
and staple commodities have fallen in price more than silver 
bullion. 

In the House of Commons, on the Ist of last March, Sir Henry 
Thompson said: s 


The figures collected by the Economist and t! 
back show that whereas in the average of the years from 1865 to 1869 a ce 
ain amount of a number of leading commodities would on an avera 
change for 100 sovereigns, exactly the same amount of these commo 
would exchange for 66 sovereigns in October, 1892 What been 
sult to debtors who are the bees in the social t : i 
agricultural classes—the producers generally ‘ 
way thatagriculture had beensuffering terribly. Tho 
and menof small, aye,even with large bi 
slowly ruined during the last twenty years, through no f f th 
but solely on account of the cruel, relentiess grinding of the appreci 
gold, and because they have to pay more of their produce every year to! 
their fixed charges and the interest on their borrowed money 


those collected by Mr 


} ' 
has 


Ssinesses 0 


Although Sir Henry Thomson is an eminent financier, it is 
evident that he did not believe that the cause of all this trouble 
in England was the Sherman law. 

To this arraignment of monometallism Gladstone replied that 
England was the greatest credit nation and was making from 
$250,000,000 to 500,000,000 by it every year. 


AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 

The United States should adopt a new declaration of independ- 
ence. It should restoreits bimetallic system and England would 
lose her enormous profit. Every movement in the direction of 
bimetallism has been a blessing to our people. The Bland-Alli- 
son act of 1878 was an effort in the right direction. The act of 
1890, imperfect as it is, was a blessing tothe American farmer. 
The principle of purchasing silver at a gold valuation is more 
abhorrent to bimetallists than to monometallists. The President 
called it ‘‘atruce.” It was a compromise proffered by the single 
gold-standard men and accepted in good faith. 

Have the people lost faith in the currency of our country? 
No. Careful inquiry shows that those who hire boxes in safe 
deposits to stow away money drawn from the banks do not take 
gold. They take silver-certificate notes under the act of 1890, 
and there is where the small bills and silver have gone. 

The prosperity of the country increased after the passage of the 
Sherman law, and the year 1892 was one of the most prosperous 
in our history. The people began to believe that we had an 
American financial as well as economical policy 

Disaster came upon us with thechange of Administration, be- 
| cause the people now believe that both our financial and eco- 

nomical policy is to be dictated from England. Far better 

peal the law than to have it administered as it is now, todepress 
the price of silver. 

Must we wait until India overthrows British rule? Until op- 
pressed industrial England revolts against aristocratic England 
before we declare ourselves free? 

We are told that we can not have bimetallism without Eng- 
land, that we can not have bimetallism without the world con- 
sents. 

The real question now is, what shall we do to show that we 
want bimetallism established throughout the world? What 
example in coinage shall be set to the world? 

Prior to 1873 we had the true bimetallic standard of \ 
In 1873 we discarded silver absolutely and for all purpos: 
in 1874 we even took from the silver dollars already coined t! 
legal-tender character. We were the first bimetallic nati 
stop the coinage of silver and the only nation which has repudi- 
ated its own coinage. We, the greatest silver-producing natioa 
on earth, struck down our own product. 

Why? Can any one defend the act? Did we ask for an inter- 
national coinage agreement then? Now we are told that there 
is not independence enough left in this Republic even to frame 
our own coinage laws. We donot coin money for other nations. 
When coins go abroad in international trade they do not vo as 
coin, but as bullion. England wants our gold; but for her Asiatic 
trade she wants our silvermore. Silver shemust have. Every 
ounce she obtained has been freely coined in her dominions at 
15 to 1, while we refused to coinit at 16 tol. Wehave madethe 
impossibility we feared. ‘The wise and prudent conquer dif- 
ficulties by daring to attempt them.” 

We should have American coinage, utilizing American prec- 
ious metals, adapted to American interests, in accordance with 
American tradition, and promoting the welfare of America and 
of mankind. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Speaker, in the great uncertainty 
which prevails some things are clear. In the first place, we 
know that we are at sea on the currency question and the still 
more important question of what laws are to be enacted to affect 
the industries and labor of our people. 

It is very clear, too, that whatever we do should be done 

| promptly. The country can not afford towxit. The present 
suspense is more damaging than will be even the enactment of 
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bad laws. If there has ever been a time since the war for the The difficulty with the free-silver advocates is that the, 
suppression of the rebellion when all who desire the welfare of | tempt what it isimpossible to do—that is, to fix and hold a ; 
the people and the nation’s prosperity were called upon to act at | upon silver much above its market value and very muc] 
once and earnestly, that time is the present moment. whatit costs to produce it. 

[t is atime when every worthy citizen of the Republic will lay That may be done, to be sure, to the extent of the subsi 
aside prejudice and selfishness and combine with his feliow- | currency for our own people. We doit with nickel. We 
citizens, of whatsoever party or creed, to effect the common | with copper, and we know we ean do it with silver. <A 
weal. facts which no ingenuity of argument can overcome cony 

The occasion is too serious for trifling. It is patriotism and | us of this. 
not politics that we want now. But when we alone attempt to make silver, at a price far 

W hile the ship of state is tumbling and pounding about, with | its market value and the cost of its production a medium 
torn sails and shattered spars, in a storm thatevery hour thick- | change between ourselves and other nations, we atten 
ens and grows more threatening, portending irreparable dis- | task which both reason and experience teach us that we ec 
aster, we can not afford to contend for position or be concerned | perform. 
about the ultimate effect of our action upon persons and parties. No one can blame our silver producers for desiring to sel] 
The storm is upon us now. It will be quite time when we shall | product at the highest price possible; and, as an America 
have sailed safely out of it to discuss ulterior political resuits. | zen towhom the prosperity of all Americans is dear, I should 
[Applause. | it the duty of the Government to so legislate as to give 1 

‘he deplorable condition of the business of the country has | silver producers the best possible price for their product, so 
been clearly stated by the President, and is acknowledged by all | keep their mines open and their workmen in the mines at 
men of all parties. Indeed, it is too keenly felt, and the pinch- | and well remunerated, if this could be done without harm t 
ing fingers of distress make their impressions too painful to es- | country. But they ask what not only can not be done, but 
cape the sensation of the people. an attempt by the Government to do can result in only dis 

The urgent, paramount question is, what is the remedy? Is | failure. 
there any remedy at all? If there be any, certainly every good For that section of our country where the debtor class w 
citizen desires that it shall be promptly applied. He who would | a cheap currency in which to pay off their debts—no, not 1 
falter now or allow any personal or partisan consideration to | them, but to discharge them by a nominal but really partial | 
stand in the way of a return of that prosperity to the industries | ment—I have not so much respect. But still [ can have 
and labor of our countrymen which they possessed and rejoiced in | charity to say that they only exhibit that degree of selfis 
prior to the 8th day of last November, should be branded as an | which is too largely found in all mankind. 
enemy to his fellow-citizens and his race. [Applause.] I have spoken of the advocates of the free-coinage of sil 

But there are almost as many doctors as there are people; and | Well, Mr. Speaker, the contest is squarely between them 
the remedies which they prescribe are as varied as their differ- | the advocates of a gold basis: for however strong a bimet 
ent diagnoses of the disease. you or I may be, if we are not in favor of the free coinage o! s 

{ am sure that we could all agree upon the remedy to be ad- | ver we are not in favor of its coinage at all, beyond a suflic 
ministered if we couid agree upon the cause of the malady. amount for a subsidiary currency, except in some way to n 

Our seund-money Democrats, as they call themselves, and as | it the equal of gold to the holder of it. 
perhaps they should be called, arraign the Sherman silver law The Sherman law really do’s not enter into the contest. 
as the root of the great evil which just now oppresses the country. | all believe it should be repealed. The actual question of 
They say that this law,which provides that the Government shall | tention is whether that law shall be supplanted by an act pro- 
purchase 4,500,000 ounces of silver monthly, has destroyed faith | viding for the free coinage of silver in some shape, or shall it 
in our currency abroad, in our financial credit, and the honor | unconditionally repealed. 
of the nation. Now, I believe in a bimetalliccurrency,and because I be 

The question arises, why did not the Sherman silver law have | we shall soonest get to it by an unconditional repeal of the | 
this effect when it was enacted? Is it not an anomaly that this | chasing clause of the Sherman law, Ishall vote for the re} 
law should be enacted without disturbing our prosperous condi- | If this shall bring us to a gold standard, then we shall have ; 
tion, and continue to be the law for three years without percep- | enough to do business, or no one will have it. 
tibly affecting our welfare at home or our credit, and now all at We shall get our share of the money of the w orld, whate 
once precipitate the ruin of our credit abroad and an unprece- | be, whether gold, silver, or paper; ior when we consider 
dented disaster to our industries? Why, at this late day, after | vast and-varied resources, and the capability of our peop! 
this law has been so long the law of the land, should it sud- | produce, we can, if we shall legislate wisely, keep the ba 
denly, and almost as with a lightning stroke, destroy the confi- | of trade most always in our favor, and that will give us our s 
dence of our people so completely that money is withdrawn from | of the money of the world, and more. 
circulation, the banks are depleted of currency and driveninto| Then if it be found that there is not sufficient gold fora c 
binkruptey or suspension, the business of manufactories curt- | lating medium, the stringency will not be with us so much 
ailed or destroyed, labor thrown out of employment, and idle- | with others; and England, with the other commercial nati 
ness, poverty, and distress made to surround us on every hand. | will be driven to agree with us upon some ratio of value bet 
More banks have shut their doors and suspended business | gold and silver. 
within ninety days than during the entire twenty-eight years of That is what all bimetallists desire. For the commercin! 
Republican administration. tions of the world can as easily establish a ratio between th: 

Is it because a Democratic Secretary of the Treasury tempo- | metals and maintain it as we do with our subsidiary coin, 
rarily determined to pay silver certificates in silver and not in | this they will do when they shall learn that they can not 
gold, as had theretofore been done; or does some other cause | one of them—corner the gold of the world, and can not do |! 
lie at the root of all this fearful disaster which to-day oppresses | ness with more than their share of it. 
the country and causes the apprehension of greater disaster in Indeed, it is because the balance of trade has been ag 
the future ? us—that, more than anything else, has sent our gold abroad. 

Let us be above partisanship in this fearful crisis, but let us be | gentleman from Nebraska | Mr. BRYAN] saysit is not the Sher 
honest with ourselves and others. law that has caused our trouble. He says we have been recen 

If we are afraid to search for the real cause of our present trou- | selling our products abroad, and therefore gold has begu! 
ble, lest in doing that we shall discover that we are searching | come back to us. 
for what we do not wish to find, then we shall surely be in no| This is true, butit isnot good Democraticdoctrine. W: 
condition toadminister the rightremedy. If we blindly eonsole | been all along taught by our free-trade Democracy that 
ourselves that it is only a pimple upon the body politic, and | perity lies in buying more than we sell. It is a balance o! 
refuse to investigate lest we find it a cancer, and apply the rem- | ports over exports, which they have been crying out for, « 
edy for a pimple, then the cancer, whose existence we refuse to | which they propose to legislate for so soon as they can get at 
recognize, will kill while we are doctoring for the simple pimple. | tariff laws. 

That the purchasing clause of the Sherman silver law should The good sense of my friend from Nebraska |Mr. BRYAN | § 
be promptly repealed, unconditionally repealed, I do not enter- | ahead of his political faith for once, at least, and he was ri 
tain adoubt. It did not express the conviction and best judg- | Indeed I incline to believe, I have so much faith in him per: 
ment of Senator SHERMAN and a vast majority of the Republi- | aliy, that he will always be right when he forgets his part 
ean party. It was a tub thrown to the shark of free coinage of | fallacies. 
silver. in that respect it did its work. It saved us from the Mr. Speaker, you and I know that we are best off when 
free-coinage bill which had passed the Senate by a decided ma- | produce and sell more than we buy, when we earn more than \ 
jority of the Democratic votes in that body, and threatened to | expend. This is universally acknowledged to be true of inu' 
pass this House by an equally great percentage of the Demo- | viduals. Then is it not equally true of that aggregation of 
cratic votes here. dividuals which makes a nation? Is not this great people, «3 
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surely as any one of them, growing rich when the income from 
their products and earnings is larger than their expenditures; 
| is not that policy wisest for us which enhances the one and 
inishes the other? 

| have never looked with gratification upon largeimp 
into our country and smallexports from it. Butas it would give 
me satisfaction to see my individual income increase and my ex- 
p nditures grow smaller, so do I look upon large exports from 
our country with smaller purchases by our people from abroad. 

‘he money of the world will go where itis most needed. It 
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will be most needed where production is most.abundant and the 

est purchases ) made. 

nd how:shall we stimulate our production to its utmost limit? 
We can do it only by protecting the labor of our people by whole- 
some laws from unrestricted competition with the products of the 
pauper labor of other nations: and we can not do that excep 
by protecting the industries in which our working people are 
engaged and by which they live. [Applause on the Republican 
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This the Republican party has done for the last thirty-two 
years, and in that time we have seen the nation grow in wealth 
nd power, in comforts of life for the people, in progress in every 
desirable line as it had never grown before,as no other country 
ha own since the dawn of history. 

he gentleman from Nebraska says, ‘‘ Letus apply the remedy 
to the disease.” I heartily indorse his proposition. Indeed, un- 
less we do apply the remedy tothe disease the patient will never 
be cured. 

You may repeal the Sherman law and so do some good, avery 
little good. You may thus inspire confidence in those who think 
the Sherman law th« f our trouble. But the most dis- 
eased part will not be reached by that remedy. [Applause on 
the Republican side. | 

Mr. Speaker, never in the history of mankind has a people 
enjoyed a.greater prosperity, with a brighter promise of pros- 
perity in the future, than our people enjoyed the day before 
President Cleveland and a Democratic House and Senate were 


cause Ol 
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elected in November last. Every industry in our country wai 
in ealthy and flourishing condition. Our mills and factories 


were all running on fulltime. Our merchants were having large 
orders for their goods, with sure and quick payments; our 
farmers were getting good returns for their crops. The me- 
nie’s hammer was heard in all our cities and villages and 
towns making improvements. The laborer was everywhere 
getting fullemployment and receiving larger remuneration for 
is toil than ever before in this or any other country. Idlenes 
was banished from our land, and with it its consequent poverty. 
y the sick, the infants, the very old, and the lazy were un- 
mp oyed. 
The Democratic party was elected to full power in the Gov- 
ient for the first time in thirty-two years, and paralysis of 
business in all departments began. It has since continuously 
incre until theentire body, so strong, energetic, and active 
prio last national election, lies prostrated with a malig- 
nant and almost, if not quite, incurable malady. 
And why should not this:be so? That party which thirty-two 
years ago went out of power in its endeavor to destroy the na- 
tion has come back to full eontrol of the Government, threaten- 
ing to cripple or destroy almost every industry in the land. 
Adopting as its platform upon the tariff question, the provision 
of tn » Confederate constitution upon that subject, it resolved as 
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We denounee Republican protection as a fraud; arobbery of the great ma- 
Jority of the American peopie for the benefit of afew. We declare it to bea 
Tu mental principle of the Democratic party that the General Government 
ha nstitutional power toimpose anc collect tariff duties except for the 
pul e of revenue only. We denounce the McKinley tariff law as the cul 
minating atrocity of class legislation. 





‘ Phis is Calhounism in itsmost concentrated essence. It isthe 
doctrine. of the reballion. Why-should not all this widespread 
disaster fallapon the country? It is exactly what Republicans, 
in the laste ampaign, predicted would be the result of a national 
Vemocratic triumph, only it has come quicker and worse than 
we foretold. 

Many people were simple enough to believe that the Demo- 
erau. party would fulfill its promises to the people. And we 
who, judging the future by the past, doubted it, and believed that 
the deplor tble eonditionof our people would enlighten the mind 
and dissipate the prejudices of the party in power have been 
stunned ‘by.a declaration in the President's last message, which 
sounds the death knell.to the business of the people and the pros- 
perity of our country. 7 

[t is a declaration of war upon the nation’s industries, to be 
commenced as-soon as the silver question shall be settled. And 
that unfortunate declaration, tat, so soon as the present ques- 
tion shali be. decided, the attack upon the great law for the pro- 
tection of the industries of our eeuntry and ‘the labor of our 
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working n shall at once comm has 


ence, 





this ¢ scan possibly cure, unlessitshall declare t 
its life it w not consent to make the attack therein t 
Let this House pass the resolution offered by t 
from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR|, or that which I will p 
thousand industries now idle will start in a week 

nd on thousands of idle men wi id remune 

yment Let us resolve that duri t life of t 
Con ess LA1S House will p SS no wilt } iL 

ent tariff laws, nor consent to any 
revive State banks whose currency shall not 
of unquestionably good character. This { 
out the c irrence of the Senat ( 
tive 

Let us do this and doit at one , and What 
Congress upon the Shern ver la \ wi 
arise immediately from its present wi he 
with confidence and our as the Chris Ww 
vision of the Monkof Mars esat Ant ndt ( 
that their enterprises and i istries are not to 
with the bludgeon of free trade, which is no ‘ 
over their heads, will start » their mills and fac 
dries and furnaces, and wi hops of every 
on the Republican side. ] 

Labor will be employed, idleness and distre 
farmer will once more see sood market for his } 
merchant will find liberal and thrifty custom t 
will resume his vocation, the laborer will find we 
remuneration for his toil, and we shall see all ( 
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over our country the hopeful and happy faces 1 Levery whe 
greeted us before the Democratic part lascendancey 
inall the branches of the Govern ‘ r of free 
trade had frightened the peo} le witl é ( } 
mity io their prosperity. 

Our banks will become solvent and confident, and tive busi 
ness will bring out their currency to restore old e rises and 
build up new ones, Hands willing to work ( e busy 
hands, the wealth that there is in labor wil 1 be real 
ized, and by its magic touch our dormant resour: i ‘ 
verted into actual, available value. 

But you reply that the McKinley tariff law is st in oO} 
tion. Yes; but the threat of evil is often as potent to « 5 
alarm as its actual presenct 

When the experienced shipmaster sees the storm ming he 
takes in sai tle wou ad be regarded reckiess ¢c ) who 
would keep all sail on when he sees the sky th ck clou 
which portends the monsoon or the tempes 

Notice was served on the country last Vv t] le 
tion of a Democratic President and Congress t Mek ) 
law was to be repealed or so amended as to tak rotes 
tion out of it. The co ntry has taken noti lI 
pursuits have been preparing for the disaster which tl W 
awaiting them. When each one contra h | Ss, Wi 
draws his money from circulation, red ( te 
the cost of the bare necessities of life l ¢ ier 1 l @ iol 
th threatened orm, why then the storm b ns he ¢ l 
traction of business and consumption began to co et the 
culation of the cum Icy b fore the dearth « f « 
embarrass busines There is quiteas 1 h me 
to do in the eount is there ¢ has been ] | i 
resource ana wealth, our peop are ne LLESSLY "Ce 
idleness, and men and women are pinched for the 1 oO 
life in the midst of abundance, and threatened bad 
the sole cause for it. 

Our free-coinage Democrats are bewailing the f O 
The wssert that go dh appreciated, de se it w 
than heretofore of the world’s products. 

The em to have put a new song into their n et 
last national campaign. Then they were all arg c 
ness. Cheap wool, cheap tin, cheap lumber, cheap iron, « 
farm products, cheap everything except sugar, rice eott 
was their evening and morning slogan; ant L We 
them that all this meant cheap labor, they did not less é 
volume of their ong nor s cken their e orts 
era of cheapness in our country. 

To get directly at the cheap prod icts of a 
borers of Europe and Asia was the goal of the 
desires. 

The result of their suece n this r is before the wor 
The thousands of thestarving and hopel: feelitand know w 
it. is. And now the free-silver wing of the Deme if 
been the appreciation of gold which has <« Sec I ‘ ! 
which they deplore. 

Was not laboras high in price the day before the last natior 
election as it-ever had been? Was there ever a time when t 

| Wage earners could get more money or more of the nece i l 
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comforts of life for their labor than immediately before the 8th 
day of last November? 


The sound-money wing of the Democratic party assert with | 


equal positiveness that the pry: clause of the Sherman 
law has been the source of all the mischief from which our peo- 
ple are suffering; and yet both the silver and anti-silver wings 
of the Democracy know, or certainly ought to know, that neither 
of them give the true cause of our great distress. 

Has it been the Sherman law or the proposition to repeal it 
that has caused the fall in the price of wool, or lumber, or farm 
products, or the earnings of labor? 

Our free-silver Democratic friends earnestly and emphatically 
declare that the Sherman law has not caused the great depres- 
sion of our industries, and yetthey, equally with thesound money 
Democrats, are very careful not to give the true cause of it. 

Certainly it has a cause. Results never come without causes. 

Why do they fear to proclaim the truth? Will it injure their 
party? Andis their partisan fealty so much stronger than their 
desire to relieve their suffering countrymen that they will spend 
their time endeavoring to make a scapegoat of the Sherman sil- 
ver law, while the condition of the people is every day going 
from bad to worse, and the brink of irrecoverable disaster seems 
to be only a short way before us? 

Some of them say that the great panic came about naturally. 
There is no such thing as a panic without a specific eause, and 
there never has been one in this country. 

The panic of 1873 was but the reaction from indulgence even 
to intoxication in an inflated currency following a great war. 

The panic of 1857 was the culmination of the result of the low 
tariff of 1846, for so many years delayedand held in abeyance by 
the gold discovery in California and the wars in Europe. 

The panic of 18837 was the short, sharp, pinching pain which 
followed a wild debauch in crazy speculation. The cause of the 
distress and almost universal disaster during the old Confedera- 
tion was the practical free trade which succeeded the Revolu- 
\ionary war. The war had been an embargo upon the importa- 
tion of English cheap goods. It closed in 1793. The embargo 
w.s raised thereby, and free trade brought ruin, as its menace 
is doing now. 

Yes: all of our panics have had their cause. They never come 
spontineously. This panic has its cause., The ascendency of 


the Democratic party, after thirty-two years’ retirement, bear- 


ing upon its banner the motto, ‘‘Down with American indus- 
tries,” as in 1861 the motto upon its escutcheon was ‘‘ Down with 
the American Union,” is the cause, and the only cause, of our 
trouble. You may try to hide it under one ingeniously framed 
excuse or another, but you can not doit. Like Banquo’s ghost, 
it will not down at your bidding, and you can not prevent the 
people from seeing it in all its hideousness, 

Would you arrest the course of the disaster and restore pros- 
perity to our country? 

Then join us in passing a resolution that we will not touch our 
tariff laws, nor flood the country with wild-cat currency by re- 
pealing the tax upon State banks. Give the national banks the 
right to issue bills to the full value of their bonds deposited, and 
so bring a return of old-fashioned Republican good times. 

Thus, gentlemen, you may do the greatest patriotic duty of 
your lives. Thus you may atone, in some measure, for the free- 
trade votes you have given, the free-trade speeches you have 
made, and the mischievous planks in your national platform. 

Yes; have the courage to acknowledge the real causes of your 
country’s suffering; join us and help to remove them. 

Do this and the people will forgive you and, perhaps, kill the 
fatted calf for you, the thing which you know you want above 
all things else. 

Will youdoit, gentlemen? You maynow see the evil fruits of 
your free trade, wild-cat currency policy all too plainly to war- 
rant you in hesitating. The wrecks caused by the announcement 
of that policy are strewn thickly all about you. The ruin which 
has followed in the wake of your national victory covers the 
whole land, and, like a widespread, violent, and virulent plague, 
it is bringing misery to almost every household in the country. 

While you stand here inactive, bound hand and foot by your 
partisan prejudices, and bending your knees in worship of the 
fetich of free trade and red-doz money, the wealth of the rich is 
melting away, the business of the merchant and manufacturer is 
being paralyzed,the farmer's crops are bringing him no adequate 
returns, the hum of industry is hushed, there is no sound at the 
mechanic's bench; idleness is king, and starvation will soon be 
master in the land. 

Whoever will take pains to read the history of our country 
during the years of the confederation, when we had practical 
free trade, will find there a picture of our country’s condition 
to-day, or what it will grow to be if the present course of ruin is 
not.arrested. It was free trade and universal disaster; an inflow 
of cheap foreign goods and closed stores, factories, and furnaces 
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at home; an outflow of currency and depletion of money an 
our own people; wretchedness and despair until the Constit 
was formed and a protective tariff act was passed by t 
Congress under our present form of Government. 

All this is seriously threatened and partially realized 
Indeed, the people can not live long upon what they 
ready hoarded. Idleness is a most costly luxury. It} 
stated that the value of labor’s productions for one year is , 
than the value of all past accumulations. 

Be that as it may, I believe that one year’s idleness by a! 
kind would cause the destruction of at least one-half of th« 
race, 

We told you last summer and autumn that to break do 
walls of protection to American industries and let into our 
the cheap-labor products of all mankind, would either red 
wages of labor, orstop our industries and turn our worki: 
into idleness and consequent poverty and distress. 

But you would not heed us. You went onin the way 
trade and wild-cat banks, and the results are what we pr: 
Now have you the magnanimity to rise out of your 
prejudices and help us to administer the only balm whi 
heal the wound which you have made? That is the 

question of the hour. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LIVINGSTON] and t 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. SIMPSON] have told us that t 
contest between the rich and the poor, the aristocracy 
plain people. Of course they profess to be very earnestly : 
to help the plain people, for it is universally known 
plain people cast vastly more votes than the aristocrac 
really no such contest exists, and rarely, if ever, has exis 
our country, except in the brains of those who want th: 
people's votes. [Applause.] 

One good at least has grown out of the present terrib|: 
ness depression. It is that capital and labor, the bar 
manufacturers, the merchants, the farmers, and the wo 
men, all find themselves in the same boat together. T 
terests are mutual and not antagonistic, and no injury ca 
flicted upon one class without causing suffering in some 
to all the others. 

The gold bug and the silver bug are subject to the sa 
tune incommon. The financial blow which prostrates « 
not fail to shake, if indeed, it does not shatter the other 
it is only the humbug who attempts to make them beli 
they are natural enemies. 

It has also demonstrated, what every intelligent, unpre 
man should know, that all sections of our country are | 
one body, which can be hurt in no part without bringi: 
and injury to every part. These are lessons which can 
too thoroughly learned and nursed as axioms by our 
lessons“ which can not fail to broaden the statesmansh 
strengthen the patriotic spirit of the nation. Indeed, 
ple have had no more mischievous advisers and the cour 
more damaging enemies than they who have endeavo 
array one class against another ani create jealousies b: 
different sections of our country. 

To-day the disaster is general. He who talks of acon 
of banks and corporations against the people talks the s 
nonsense. It is but the fool’s mumbling. It is an asserti: 
the banks, manufacturing establishments, and other « 
tions have entered into a conspiracy to commit suicide { 
pleasure of seeing the plain people suffer and die with 
selves. This is absolutely idiotic as well as harmful. 

The abstract of the a of the Comptroller of Currency on the « 
of the national banks in the United States, on July 12 last, show 
crease since May 4 last in individual deposits of $193,000,000; in | 


discounts of $137,000,000; in specie of $21,000,000, and in undivided | 
$13,000,000. 


This statement is no worse for the banks than the facts 
exist relative to our railroads, manufactories, and merch: 
counts. Who believes that they, or any of them, have s: 
to bring this unfortunate condition upon themselves? It 
»0ssible to believe it, because it is notin the nature of ma 
it can be true. 

And if, out of the great distress and suffering which 
every section and class in our country, shall come a th 
realization by our people of the interdependence of all me! 
pursuits, and all parts of our land, though the medicine b: 4 
and painful to take, the cure may be more than worth the sul 
fering. [Applause.] 

What I most fear is that the one permanent result of the : 
will ba the reduction of the price of labor. ‘That mustcer' 
occur if the Democracy shall go on, after we shall have s* 
the currency question, to strike down protection to our ind 
tries by the vicious tariff legislation with which it threatens 
the country. Our factories and furnaces will not always be 1 
Even if free trade shall inundste them with a flood of foreig2 


ia- 


cheap-labor products, they will eventually emerge from the ¢ 
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luge, but only by employing our idle andimpoverished working: | 


men at European and Asiatic cheap wages. 
The gentleman from Missouri, in his earnest, impassioned ap- 
peal for free coinage, said: 


Will you trample down the interests of your own people and destroy the 


yalue of one of the precious metals, simply to gratify the greed of Wall 
gtreet—a mere agent of Lombard street? Itcan not,it shallnot be done. [Ap- 
plause. | Any body or any party who undertakes to do it will, in God's 
name, be trampled—as it ought to be—in the dust of condemnation now and 
inthefuture. [Continued applause on the floor and galleries. |} 

[speak asa Democrat, but yetas an American above Democracy. [Cheers.] 
We do not intend that any party shall survive 
lay its contiscating hand on America in the interest of England or Europe. 
Now you can take the choice of sustaining Americaagainst England, of sus- 
taining American industries and American laborers against English indus- 
tries and English laborers, or of our going apart. I 


That was an eloquent, a touching appeal, asplendid expression 
of patriotic feeling. But will the gentleman and his friends be 
equally patriotic when his party shall attempt to lay its free- 
trade ‘‘ confiscating hand upon America in the interest of Eng- 
land”? 


if we can help it, that will | 


When his party shall endeavor to carry out its threat, | 


that it will ‘‘ trample down the interests” and dignity of Ameri- | 


can labor, and destroy or greatly reduce its value in our labor | 


market, ‘‘ simply to gratify the greed” of foreign manufacturers, 
will he then as earnestly appeal for their protection? Will he 
then “sustain America, American industries, and American 
laborers against English industries and English laborers”? 

Is not their value as great and their interests as sacred as the 
value of ‘‘ one of the precious metals,” and the interests of the 
millionaires who produce and own them? We shall see when 


we come to try that question whether he and his free-silver | 


Democratic associates will vote to sustain American industries 
and American laborers against English industries and English 
laborers, or cast their votes to throw down the bars which for 
thirty-two years the Republican party has kept up in order to 
keep the products of cheap English labor from competing with 


the products of American workingmen in our own splendid | 


American markets. [Applause on the Republican side. } 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. TURNER] said, in his vigor- 
ous speech yesterday, that the banks, the manufacturers, and 
the people, as well as Congress, should do something to allevi- 
ate the general distress. Indeed, what have they not done, and 
what has Congress done? The banks have extended their ac- 
commodations quite as far as they have been warranted in doing. 
The manufactories have been operating at a loss, and have shut 
down their mills oniy when absolute ruin has stared them in the 
face; and the people who ask for work that their families may 
eat have up to the present moment shown a self-control that 
should make us proud of our countrymen, while we gain new 
confidence in the permanency of our country. 

[f, when rebel hands were raised to break the nation into frag- 
ments, and send this great home and fortress of freedom down in 
nightand flames toeverlasting death, true hearts were gladdened 
and the hopes of patriotic men were inspired by the grand spec- 
tacle of rallying millions hastening to the perilous battle-front 
to die or live, as in God’s purpose it might be, for the preserva- 
tion of the Union, hardly less has our faith in the perpetuity of our 
institutions been strengthened by the wise moderation, patient 
forbearance, and earnest effort to find some way to prosperity on 


plain people, who suffer the most and have most to fear from the 
menace 0 

we here worse than idle? Whoamong us holds the helm of stat 
now? Is it ignorance, partisan prejudice, or indifference to the 
situation that is in command? 

Gentlemen of the Democratic party, you are in command. 

have the Senate, the House, and the President. You alone have 
the power to enact laws. The great army of American workers 
and voters are looking to you for some legislation which shall re- 
lieve them from the situation in which your unfortunate policy has 
placed them. You have done nothing yet to give them even one 
note of encouragement. 
ing than when the President called Congress together. How 
long shall asuffering people wait to catch some ray of hope from 
you? Will you not lift the gloom from those who are so cour- 
ageously facing the storm and fighting away despair? 
: is there no commanding soul, no guiding spirit among you, to 
inspire you with patriotic determination and lead you to wise 
and unselfish effort? Will you repeal the purchasing clause of 
the Sherman silver law, empower the national banks to issue bills 
equal to the full value of their deposits of Government bonds, and 
pass an assuring resolution upon the tariff and wildcat bank 
questions? 

Unless you dothese things, the wind which swept you into power 
last November will become the tornado that shall hurl you from 
political ascendancy forever. 


to fulfill your trust no one will be found to trust youagain. [Ap- 
plause.] 


You 


free trade and bad currency. [Applause.] Why stand | 


All is as uncertain and more distress- | ; ; ; oe J 
| the industries of the people, as an unconditional repeal of the Sher- 


| that have sneeringly referred to the Populists as cranks. 


| attention of the people from the real issue. 
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Mr. KEM. Mr. Speaker, it is not in the belief that further dis- 
cussion of this question will change a single vote one way or the 
other that I ask the indulgence of the House at this time, for I be- 
lieve the die was cast when this session was called and no amount 
of talk will change it, but I should not feel that I had done my 
whole duty toward my constituents should I allow this opportunity 
to pass without recording my voice as I shall my vote in favor of 
the free coinage of silver on a ratio of 16 to 1, and against the de- 
struction of one-half of our metallic money by the combined efforts 
of the bondholder and interest-gatherer. 

Great solicitude has been manifest on this floor mem- 
bers of both the dominant political parties relative they 
term partisan discussion of the pending bill, claiming it to be of 
such vast importance that no partisan spirit should enter into its 
solution. Weare gratified to know that at last the truth of the 
Populist claim that the money question was paramount to all others 
has been recognized by the enemies of more money, and agree with 
this nonpartisan sentiment by adding that no partisan spirit should 
enter into the solution of any question upon which rests the welfare 
of the people, and I can but regret that this spirit of patriotism did 
not take hold of these parties years ago when all this misery which 
is upon us now, and all that which has intervened since the destrue- 
tion of the greenback, might have been averted. 

I wish I could believe that their desire to avoid partisan debate 


by certain 


to what 


| at this time was prompted wholly by an unadulterated patriotism. 


But L may be pardoned if in the light of the past history of these 
two parties I entertain some doubts along these lines, and attribute 
this sudden outburst of patriotism, in part at least, to the knowl- 
edge of these gentlemen that each of their parties are equally guilty 
of treachery relative to this question, and that if one attack the 
platform of the other, it will only result in those structures tum- 
bling about their ears and crushing them as the temple did Sam- 
son of old, and if I owed allegiance to a party as guilty of playing 
a double part as these I undoubtedly would be patriotic enough also 
to desire that it be not spoken of. 

I have been somewhat amused at the conduct of certain other gen- 
tlemen in discussing the present distressing-condition, particularly 
of those gentlemen who are more than anxious to save the country 
by increasing their facilities for clipping coupons and gathering 
interest. 

I belong to that class of citizens who have in the past been desig- 
nated by the above-named gentlemen as calamity howlers because 
we dared to predict just the calamity that has lain our land pros- 
trate to-day. I have known the calamity howler in his palmiest 
days. I have heard him in the zenith of his glory when he howled 
the loudest, but I have never heard a how] from a professional that 
equaled in density and volume the wail of woe that has gone up 
from the throat of gentlemen on this floor who represent the class 
The term 
calamity howler is not as explicit now as it once was, the howl not 
only emanates from the farmer’s sod house of the West and the log 
cabin of the South as of yore, but the merchant, the mine owner, trans- 
portation companies, bondholders, bankers, andeven grain gamblers 
have taken up and swelled the refrain until out of the very mansions 
of luxury comes one prolonged howl of woe that causes the old-time 
howler to turn green with envy. All of which is a gentle reminder 


6 


| that chickens come home to roost, and that as soon as what these 


despised calamity howlers predicted would come to pass, came, 


t} f f all iti 1 calli a ‘alls the | This class throughout the land raised a wail of distress and called 
1e part of men of all conditions and callings, and especially the | 


upon Congress to get together and save them from themselves. 
They remind me very much of the boy who hitched himself up 
with a steer. When they started the steer ran away and he could 
not stop him, and as they went sailing down the road he yelled, 
‘‘for God’s sake stop us, we’re running away.” ‘These gentlemen 
have suddenly discovered that this false system with which they 
have been harnessed for years has gone beyond their control and 
like the boy are calling on Congress for heaven’s sake to stop them, 
for they are running away. I will say for one (and I only speak 
for myself), that I am willing to help stop the procession, if they 
are willing to be stopped in a manner that will be effectual in 
keeping them so, but if they propose to ouly stop long enough to 
catch their breath, spit upon their hands, and get a firmer grip upon 


man law would enable them to do, I, for one, will stand quietly by 
and see the whole outfit dash to destruction over the precipice of 
over-strained credit without lifting a hand to prevent it. 

The plaintive ery with which the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Hendricks) plead for the immediate and unconditional repeal of the 
Sherman law was truly touching, but when we realize it is but the 


| echo of the senseless cry raised weeks ago by the metropolitan gold 


press and sent broadcast over the land of, ‘‘ Repeal the Sherman law, 
repeal the Sherman law,” it loses some of its pathos, and we begin 
to see it is nothing more than the ery of “ Stop thief” to draw the 

This law is not what I 
desire in preference to any other, but what I desire in the absence 





If in this dire emergency you fail | 


of any other, and I am more than willing to vote for its repeal when 
we have secured in its stead the free coinage of silver on a ratio of 
16 to 1, but [donot propose, gentlemen, tosubmit quietly to be bound 
by the robber, then trust to his honor not to take my property. 
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But in all candor I snbmit upon what grounds do they ask for the | 
repeal of this law? What reason do they give for this demand? | 
Simply upon the bare statement that it will restore confidence. | 
Let us look for a moment at the logic of this proposition and see if | 
the facts will lead to such conclusions. What is the matter with | 
confidence? Gentlemen have told us that the law filled the masses 
with fear that the banks would not be able to pay in gold, hence 
the run upon these institutions. Is this true? We think not, be- | 
cause the people have not demanded gold, asked for it, or even de- | 


sired it, and thousands of them would be only too glad to take | 
Particularly so just | 
| given date, that before the day of payment arrives a drout 
Oh, no; it wae not | 
this fear of the people that they would not be able to get their de- | 
It was the well-grounded fear that they | 


payment in the much-despised silver dollar. 
now, inasmuch as stated by the gentleman from California (Mr. 
Bowers) they are worth 3 per cent premium, 
posits in gold dollars. 
would be unable to get them in any kind of dollars, a fear justly 


born of the miserable policy of contraction that has been followed 
} 


for years, and which at last the people are becoming cognizant of, | 


a practical demonstration of the truism uttered by President Lin- 


coln, when he said: ‘‘ You can fool a part of the people all of the | 


time, all of them part of the time, but you can’t fool all of them all 
of the time.” 

The people are long suffering and have been slow to realize the 
truth, but they are arousing at last, and let me drop a word of warn- 
ing to those guilty of these wrongs, that a giant is awakening that 
may be hard to control. A lock of confidence, is it? Then let us 
apply the remedy in a common-sense manner by restoring a suffi- 
cient amount of legal-tender money to meet the business demands 
of the country. The moment we do this confidence will be at par, 
and every avenue of trade opened to its full capacity. We have 
been doing business so long on confidence with so little real money 
behind it, it has become threadbare and rotten, worn out; and the 
only just way to restore it is by furnishing more money. Can we 
do this by following the advice ef the President? No. Yetthe logic 
of the gentlemen who ask for repeal of the Sherman law is that this 
deficiency shall be made up by destroying half of what we now 
have. 

As already stated, contending for the Sherman law only as a 
makeshift till something better can be provided, I ask in all earn- 
estness, has the law been given a fair trial, and in all honor, if it 
ought not to have a fair trial before it iscondemned? Justice says 
yes, the President says no, and after both administrations have 
ignored the spirit of the law in persistently redeeming the certifi- 
cates in gold when the act provides that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may at his option redeem in silver, the demand comes up from 
the inner precincts of the temple of the money-changers for its re- 
eal, backed by the power of the President, who cries, ‘““Away with 
it, away with it,” thus throwing off the mask and openly bringing 
us to a gold basis, where we have secretly been for some time, result- 
ing in the present distressed condition of the country and the con- 
firmation of the suspicion that the law itself was only a scheme to 
let us down to a gold basis without arousing the people, and I am 
sorry tosay it has succeeded only too well. 

If the Secretary had used his option under the law to pay out 
silver, there would have been no necessity for any encroachment on 
the gold reserve. 

But, says the President, it is the policy of the Government to keep 
the two metals on a parity with each other. Does he mean to say it 
is the policy of the Government to keep the two metals as commodi- 
ties on a parity, and see that at all times they shall bring the same 
price on the markets as such; if so, then is it not its duty also to 
see that wheat and corn are always on a parity with each other and 
pring the same price? Canit be he means to construe the law in this 
absurd manner? If not, then he must mean to say it is its duty to 
keep them on a parity as coined dollars, a proposition absolutely 
useless, if not as absurd as the former. 

What necessity, I ask, is there to take special action of any kind 
at this time to keep our dollars at a parity? Is there a legal-tender 
dollar in existence to-day, or has there ever been one in the history 
of our country, that would not purchase as much of the necessaries 
or luxuries of life, as any other legal-tenderdellar? I answer there 


is not, nor never has been, and I may add, never will be so long as | 


the same legal-tender power is conferred alike, and all are made re- 
ceivable by the Government for taxes and dues. 

Thus we see that these dollars, whether silver, paper, or gold, 
are now, and always have been on a parity in the performance of 
the highest function they were created to perform, that ofa medium 
exchange of real values, which is the only parity that should be 
considered in the financial problem. Any other issimply the parity 
of two commodities that ought to have nothing more todo with the 
money value that the parity of the two commodities of coal and 
iron, and {he Government has no more right to endeavor to keep 
the commodities of gold and silver on a parity than it has of coal 
er iron; but, for argument’s sake, suppose it is the function of Gov- 
ernment to do this, has not the administration pursued a course 
that in its very nature is bound to produce the opposite effect. The 
continual paying out of gold to the neglect of silver must have the 
same effect upon those commodities that the exclusive demand for 
wheat would have upon that and all other cereals, viz, to appreci- 
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| at our option in the cheaper metal. 





ate the price of one and depreciate the price of the other, t! 
stroying this very parity the administration seems so desi 
maintaining. If the spirit of the law had been followed 
more plentiful money always paid out, the supply would hay 
equalized and the question of parity could not have arisen, 
But there are those who will answer this by saying the G 
ment must pay these certificates in gold to avoid the accus: 
being dishonest and arepudiator. This position is certainly \ 
unwarranted by the facts. The contract says they may b: 
either gold or silver at option of debtor. Suppose I were | 
to pay my neighbor 100 bushels of oats or corn at my opt 


vails and destroys the oat crop, and on day of payment oats 
scarce and high, but corn is plentiful and cheap, is it not cle 
I would exercise my option and pay the debt in corn; and 
be called dishonest and arepudiatorifI did? No. Neithe: 
the Government to be so called for doing the same thing 
ciple, and will not be, except, perhaps, by those who meas 
patriotism by the Government’s inclination to fill thei: 
So long as we are foolish enough to maintain a metallic c 
so long must we tenaciously adhere to the right of always 
This is our only sa 
against a single standard and the ultimate bankruptcy 
masses of our people. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire here to call further attention to lu 
used in this House en the 12th instant by the gentleman fro 
York [{Mr. Hendrix] which, I think, deserves some notic« 
gentleman took occasion to inform us that he originally hailed 
the West and had grown up among the pecan and persimmon ; 
of Missouri, but had reached this House by way of New Yo: 
represented that kind of a constituency. 

Let me suggest to the gentleman that if he had remained : 
those pecan and persimmon groves he probably would not be } 
day calling so lustily for the destruction of one-half of our 1 
and thereby increasing the size of the bushels of wheat (pr 


; by the toil and sweat of the present dwellers among those gi 


to 120 pounds, and other grains in proportion, and if he d 
do it I predict he would at once hear a rustling and quaking 
these same growers that would give him a practical illustra 
the force of a Western cyclone, and enable him to remain in : 
tion where he could ever after slake his thirst in the crystal \ 
of the Missouri River, to which he so feelingly referred. Afte: 
resenting himself as the president of anational bank, he deni 
he is here in the interests of that element, and appeals very fe 
to our sympathies through the distressed condition of thos 
humbler walks of life, in the following language: 

I ask yon to listen to the men and the women, and the ch 
who have their money locked up in the savings banks of the co 
I ask you to listen to the employés of hundreds and hundr 
workshops and factories that are idle. I ask you to liste: 
expressed fears of the dread penury that will come on wi 
blasts of winter. I ask you to listen to the spoken fear t! 
ceeds from the minds of men that we are entering upon a 
black with sorrow and with woe. 

I am sorry to say the picture is none too black, but it is on! 
with which the West has been afflicted for years in a son 
milder form and to which by long usage we have become som 
calloused and it does not gall us like those of the East, becaus: 
have just aroused to a sense of their true condition. We a 
not to forget that we have begged him an the class he rej 
for years to listen to the distressed complaints. Not of th: 
women, and children who have their money locked up in s 
banks, but to the men and women who have their money loc! 
in the soil of this fair land, and have only been able to get it : 
turning the greater part over to the money power throug) 
laws. I repeat we have begged you for relief for years, bi 
would not, and having sown the wind you must now reap tl 
wind. 

Allow me to remind the gentleman, further, that I am 
eleventh-hour convert to this truly miserable situation, bi 
insisted for years from stump and rostrum that, under existi! 
ditions, this crisis was inevitable, and implored the people to 
and shake off the shackles that were daily becoming mo: 
riveted about them, while the gentleman, and his kind, cont 
placidly to clip coupons, rake in interest, and heap curses up0! 
miserable cranks who dared to tell the people the truth. | 
face of these facts the gentleman asks for what—that we he! 
set these bound, toiling millions free? No! but in theirname, | 
guise of freedom, he asks us to help clinch the last rivet in the 
of industrial slavery that binds them, and when once clinc! 
power on earth can unclasp. 

Continuing, he adds, that all the banks there have pooled t 
choicest assets and securities; that this great congeries of ban! 


holding up the financial system of this country by the neck; t! 


we do not take the burden and strain off from them they may ! 


and when they fall the whole country will fall. 


This is certainly a remarkable admission upon the part of 1! 
moneyed men of the East, that the calamity eranks have been Ms 
all the time when they stated that the welfare of the people otf t! 
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country was held in the grip of a few money-mongers of the East, 
and I am glad we have at last an admission of this truth from that 
side. This statement is accompanied by the implied threat that if 
we do not concede to their demands the country will be ruined. 
This threat reminds one of the relation of the banks toward the 
credit-strengthening act, and is en in the words of that eminent 
esman, Thad. Stevens, as llows, in 8} insatiate 


sta waking of the 
> at } 

den inds of the money bon 

We were foolish enough to grant them i ‘ st. and now lushingly 


appetite 


den 1 furt ulvantage the 


mont 

And on his deathbed, sai 
had toyield. TheSen 

try must be lost or tl 


e country in spite of the 


The Lv isthe same. 
for money can never be satisfied, and if the country is s: must 
be saved in spite of them. As further evidences that the calamity 
lged vild visious, I quote from the 
luring the agitation r« 

sumption,” whose editor was thy 
t on the Republican ticket. 
gentleman we find the 


attitude of these wentlemen to-d 


I heir appetite 
} 


ived it must 


howlers have not ind wholly in 


New York Tribune, of issue latins 


some t 


to'that infamous measure called “ r« 


late lamented candidate for Vice-Preside1 


Under the management of this 
language: 

The tim ; near when they (the banks) will feel pelled to act strongly 
Meanwhile avery good thing has been done Che machinery is now furnished | 
} rergency, the finance sof the East can act together 


whict in any ¢ 
Ol ngle s notice with such power that no act of Congress can overceme o1 


follow Inv’ 


| corporation 


heir « 


resist t n. 
How weil this language fits the remarks of the gentleman from 
New York and proves the money power still combined to rule the 
country with arod of iron! Stevens said they had to submit, but 
would it not have been infinitely better to-day if they had not com- 


promised, but fought it out to the bitter end, and when settled have | 


settled it right. What loss and suffering it would have saved! 
Weare confronted with the same proposition to-day, and I appeal 
to every patriot in this House, Shall we repeat the criminal folly of 


years ago, stultify our sense of right, smother our conscience, and 


submit to a dose of soothing sirup that will only retard the evil 


day for a time, when it will return with tenfold force, conveying | 
with it all the accumulated evils of years, not only to be visited upon 


this generation, but upon generations yet unborn. 

The gentleman from New York says all of the people are asking for 
the repeal of the Sherman law. The recklessness of this statement 
van only be excused on the ground that he is a new member. If he 
had stated that the majority of those asking such repeal were mem 
bers of boards of trade, mortgage holders, bankers, and trust com- 
— he would havestateda fact. Whzy, sir, there is scarcely a mail 
) 


ut I get one or more petitions insisting on my standing by that 


law till we get free coinage 16 tol. ‘The masses of the people want 
free coinage; they want a greater volume of money, and if 1 mistake 
not the signs of the times they will have it in the near future if they 
have to crush the life out of both old parties to get it. 

Whitelaw Reid said, as already quoted, the financial corporations 
of the East can act together on a single day’s notice with such 
ower that no act of Congress can overcome or resist their action. 
rhe gentleman from New York said, on the 12th instant, that all the 
banks of New York have pooled their choicest assets and securities ; 
that they are holding the financial system of the country by the 
neck, and if we do not concede to their demands the country is ruined. 
Can there longer be any doubt that the money power has its grip 
on the industries of our land and do not propose to relax it till they 
have squeezed out the last penny ? 

After the repeal of the Sherman act, then what? In my opinion, 
Mr. Speaker, there can be but one inevitable result—the issue of more 
national bonds, upon which a greater volume of bank notes will be 
put in circulation. That this is the real object of those who have 
controlled the volume of the currency since the destruction of the 
greenback, I have no doubt whatever. ‘The efforts by these gentle- 
men to get permission to issue to the par value of their bonds that 
have been made in this House in the last two sessions, and which 
they are yet urging throughout the country, prove their desire to 
contract or expand the currency at will is just as strong to-day as 
it was when the following famous national bankers’ circular was 
issued from Broadway, New York, in 1865, which reads as follows: 


¢ NATIONAL BANKERS’ CIRCULAR. 


Dear Sim: It is advisable to do all in your power to sustain such daily 
prominent weekly newspapers, especially the agrciultural and religious 


and 
pre ss. as 


will oppose the issuing of greenback paper money, and that you withhold patronage | 


or favors from all applicants who are not willing to oppose the Government issue 
ofmoney. Let the Government issue the coin and the banks issne the paper money 
of the country, for then we can better protect each other. To repeal the law 
creating national banks, or torestore to circulation the Government issue of moncy 
Will be to provide the people with money, and will therefore seriously affect yout 
irdividual profits as banker and lender. See your member of Congress at once, 
and engage him to support our interest, that we may control legislation. 
(Signed by the secretary.) i JAS. BUELL, 
No. 147 Broadway (Room 4), New York. 


They wanted the greenback destroyed then to make room for 


their notes, and they want silver destroyed now for the same rea- | 


son, which will enable them to draw more interest on what they owe. 
They «now full well that under ordinary conditions it would be 


| through the contro! 


This 1 
volving a 
all over the 


d $40,817,418 
lwo muillior 
them in the face 


Sut do 


The red torch of the vandal! lights t ‘ I ni yurg to ¢ é 
These are the footprints of ti r nout pot, t money } r, whe! 
still { w to enslav 
the 
controlling their 


ging chains for the iis « Lm a tr with a vie 
American populace by robbit em of th l es and fire 
hberty ess by controlling their w 
and monopo 


truths whi 


siddes, and 1] 
life 


These are God's can heed and be saved, or heed not and 


the Republic be lost. 

This terrible but true state of affairs which is yet fresh in the 
memory of every middle-aged man, was only stayed by the demands 
of the people, who at last became aroused and insisted that the «: 
struction of the greenbacks cease, and the only thing that saved to 
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us $346,000,000 of them was this demand from the common people, 
that stayed the hand of destruction, and of which Mr. Blaine says 
in his Twenty Years of Congress, page 328, volume 2, in the close 


effect nevertheless was serious and lasting. In the end, outside of 
banking and financial centers, there was a strong and persistent de- 
mand for the repeal of the resumption act,” and outside of these 
centers to-day there is just as strong demand for the free coinage of 
silver. 

I have received letters from bankers in my district asking that I 
work for a measure, allowing national banks to issue to full amount 
of bonds, and urging as a reason that it would put more money in 
circulation and at once give the relief so much needed, one of them 
estimating that such an act would increase the circulation $200,000 
in my district alone. Idoubt not this is true, but I ask these gentle- 
men how I can vote for such a measure without stultifiying myself 
and eating my own words, and I can only account for their request 
at this time upon the theory that the very desperateness of the situ- 
ation will compel me to submit. If this be true, let me say they are 
doomed to disappointment, for I have not spent years denouncing 
this false system and insisting on the right and duty of the Govern- 
ment to issue all money and control the volume thereof, to surren- 
der now, the first time the real enemy is met face to face, though the 
situation is dire indeed and the people crying aloud for relief. M 
people are as great sufferers as any in the land, and will hail with 
as great delight as any relief when it comes, but if I mistake not 
their temperament they insist that it shall not come through the 
hand of a national banker that holds their rights and their liberties 
by holding their money, and compelling them to pay two interests 
thereon before they can supply the necessities of life or satisfy the 
mortgage upon which more interest must be met. The time has 
surely come when this Government should cease to get behind cor- 
porations, whether they be ship-builders, bankers, or what, and 
take the people’s money to pay them premiums for furnishing sup- 
plies they ought to have at cost. Behind a national banking cor- 
poration stands the Government not only lending its power and in- 
fluence in backing up its business, but pays it an interest on its 
capital stock, and then allows it to take another interest from the 
people on the same capital, while private individuals pocket all the 
protits. 

I will never lend voice or vote directly or indirectly, to the per- 
—s of such asystem. We can only get justice after a long, 

vitter struggle, and I believe my people will sustain me when I say 
this is the accepted time to carry the war into Africa and fight it 
out along this line if it takes many summers. 

As evidence of the truth of the foregoing statement as being the 
true object in demonetizing silver and what the gold power really 
desire, Lhere quote in full the following letter received from New 
York a few days since, which tells its own story in more eloquent 
language than I could hope to, the mask is torn off and it stands 
before us in all its hideous nakedness: 


Dear Str: The present financial situation requires the following action by 
Congress, which should be favored by all interests, to wit: 

(1) Pass aresolution repealing purchase clauses of Sherman silver bill. 

(2) Pass a bill authorizing the issue of $300,000,000 of United States 3 per cent 
bonds, payable in gold, directing United States Treasurer to sell $100,000,000 im- 
mediately in Europe, with stipulation that none of them should be resold within 
the United States; the Treasurer to take this $100,000,000 of gold and issue 
$100,000,000 of gold certificates against it, and deposit them in the different national 
banks of the United States pro rata to their capital and circulation, a adequate 
security being given to the Government securing such deposits; such deposits to 
be preferred liens upon all assets of each bank, ete. 

It should also direct the Treasurer to sell $100,000,000 of such bonds immediately 
in Europe under similar conditions, the money to be placed in the United States 
Treasury or left on deposit in London, Paris, and Berlin, for use by the Government 
in paying deficiencies between the Government's receipts and expenditures, and 
drawn as needed. 

The remaining $100,000,000 should be held subject to sale whenever the necessi- 
ties of the Government or the financial interests of the country demand it. 

Bringing $200,000,000 of gold to this country, in addition to the balances of trade 
in our favor, would immediately establish confidence in our financial strength. 

(3) Pass a resolution calling an international conference to establish an inter- 
national agreement as to the use of silver as currency, to be held within twenty 
days after the passage of such resolution. Twenty days’ notice by cable is amply 
sullicient to allow time for every Government to appoint men who understand the 
subject thoroughly, and have them meet at seme convenient place. 

The delegates representing the United States should be selected by Congress 
and named in the resolution, two of them to be Senators from the silver States and 
two of them equally representative of the other side of the question. 

(4) Pass the act increasing national-bank circulation to par of deposited bonds. 

The above legislation would immediately inspire confidence here and abroad in 
American finances and start ayain the wheels of business, now helplessly clogged. 

For the future the following action should be taken: 

(5) Pass a resolution appointing a committee, to consist of five New York bank- 
ers of the highest standing and one each from Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Nashville, Atlanta, Savannah, New Orleans, Galveston, San 
Francisco, Denver, St.Paul, Detroit, Buffalo, and Pittsburg, this committee to im- 
mediately meet, consider, and report to an adjourned session of Congress a bill 
incorporating a United States national bank, founded on the same lines as the 
National Bank of England and the National Bank of France, to be entirely di- 
vorced and free from politics; and it being expressly stipulated that one-half of 
the committee shall be selected from Republican bankers and one half from Demo- 
cratic bankers. 

A national bank is absolutely necessary for the future financial safety of the 
country. Under present conditions there is no elasticity to our currency. 

Five per cent of our financial business is done with cash, 95 per cent with credit. 

To-day credit is largely destroyed, which leaves us trying to do more than one- 
half of the business of the coumtry on the insignificant 5 per cent cash, and a con- 
siderable proportion of this cash hoarded and taken out of circulation. 
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To meet emergencies like this, we should have a national bank, having ) 
to make almost an unlimited issue of currency, with the same power and «: 
terest, when confidence returns, to take and return all this specially issued , 


ae . : E . 108@ | rency, and retire it. 
of his remarks relative to the effects of contraction, as follows: ‘‘ The | 


The Bank of England and the Bank of France have power to issue millio: 
millions of additional currency whenever necessary to protect and cx 
finances of the country, and they exercise this power, and therefore sux 
panics as ours are unknown in those countries. When the crisis is 
extra currency is retired. 

There is no question as to the safety of this power; it has been exer: 
these great banks in these two countries for generations, and has been t}). 
cial salvation, and we can have no permanent financial safety in the United 
until we create a similar national bank or else make the United States 11 
a bank and authorize and direct that in times of panic and destruction o{ 
the Government shall issue currency to an extent necessary to meet t 

ency, and deposit it in the national banks of the country. Of the two m: 
it is certainly preferable to have a great national bank, founded onalmos 
the lines of the Pank of England, thus taking financial questions and 
ment entirely out of the influence of politics, because the Government of t 
National Bank of England is entirely in the hands of the greatest business 
the country, who have no interest whatever in politics, except as citizens 

Yours truly, 
WM. R. CONW A} 


Mr, HENDRIX says, in effect, ‘‘Repeal the Sherman law, go 
and all is peace.” 

Let me say in the spirit of Patrick Henry, “Gentlemen 
cry peace, but there is no peace,” neither can there be, ti! 
financial question is settled, and settled right. For others | 
not speak, but for myself, live or die, sink or swim, survi 
perish, I am for free coinage, 16 to1, and am willing to stay her 
it is secured or my term in Congress expires. 

He would have us believe that we have drifted to a gold standard 
by the process of natural evolution or the decree of God, by say 
ing ‘‘The evolutionary processes of the world are against you, gentle- 
men.” If this be true, then we can but bow to the inevitable. but 
I am not willing to bow till I have more proof of its truth than has 
yet been offered. The facts as I have been able to learn them com- 
pel me to change the gentleman’s quotation to read thus: ‘Ih 
revolutionary acts of legislation have been against us and that alon 
has brought us to a gold basis.” In proofof this, allow me to cite | 
own words, as follows: 

Among the nations of the earth it [gold] has always had silver as a contestant 
and they have traveled side by side * * * Inapolicy which was entered upon 
-~ English statute books in 1816 gold was adopted as the single standard of 
vaiue. 

Thus we see by his own words that silver, till stricken down by 
the heavy hand of the law, traveled side by side on a perfect equal- 
ity with gold, and it will take its place there to-day the moient 
you loose it from its legal shackles. 

Noticethis process of destruction the gentleman is pleased to call 
evolution. How, after England, through her conquestson land and 
sea, became the creditor nation. She adopted the gold standard, 
followed later on by the other powers, already cited by the gentle- 
man. I ask if these changes each time were not the result of law, 
and instead of being the natural process of evolution were tlic ar- 
bitrary acts of legislation? 

Let us reverse this so-called process of evolution and see what 
the result will be. Suppose England, in 1816, instead of demone- 
tizing silver had demonetized gold and continued to legislate 
against it as they have silver, does the gentleman deny for a mo- 
ment that gold to-day would be at a discount as measured by silver! 
Why, sir, silver with all this adverse legislation by foreign powers 
held its own with gold in America till the infamous act of 1873 that 
stabbed it in its own household, stricken down at the behest of old 
England by those who should have defended it with their life-})lood 
where it has lain wounded ever since, surrounded by this same ele- 
ment that to-day are clamoring to finish their murderous 
that when done will not only have slain silver but will hav: 
the mark of death on the door lintels of the home of every weult! 
producer in this fair land. 

“T am an international bimetallist,” exclaims Mr. Hendricks 
in the same breadth acknowledges he has no hope of obtaini 
This shows clearly that this scheme of international bimetallism i 
but to fool the people till silver can be destroyed, after which they 
will snap their fingers and tell us to help it if we can. 

Iam an American bimetallist who believes in this Government 
making her own laws, and particularly her own money, and su 
taining it regardless of what any foreign power may do. When we 
surrender the right to any nation to dictate the kind of money we 
shall use, we have surrendered our liberties, and=decay and death 
must ensue. Mr. Speaker, I have unbounded faith in the ability ot 
this Government to maintain her own money system regardless ol 
England, and, if she can’t do this, she has no right to a place as 41 
independent government, and had better surrender to the powers 0! 
Europe at once, and have them establish a protectorate. 

But, says one, how about trade? Europe would not trade with 
us. How foolish! Do you suppose any foreign power would cease 
trading with us, even if there was not a grain of gold on the Au 
can continent? You had just as well talk of her people refusin: 
eat because they can’t get gold. We have what the people of ! 
rope must have, “‘silver or no silver.” While Europe has nothin 
that we as a people can not do without, if necessary, and while | ¢ 
not desire to be understood as discouraging commerce between the 
two countries, I do say that in a tug of war America could do much 
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petter and longer without Europe than she without us, and in a con- 
test of this kind America must win. Therefore let us rally once 
more around the flag of freedom, raise the battle cry of America for 
free silver, break the hold of the British bondholder, and go free. 

| trust these words will not be tortured into the meaning that I 
am in favor of repudiating any American securities held by foreign- 
ers, for lam in favor of paying the last cent of our indebtedness, 
regardless of who may be the creditor, in the same kind of money 
in which it was contracted, but I protest against paying them in 
dollars containing 500 grains of silver when the contract calls for 
dollars containing but 412} grains. Such a proposition is as in- 
famous as the credit-strengthening act, which was a proposition to 
yay the bonds in a dearer money than the obligation called for, and 
of which Oliver P. Morton spoke as follows: 

We should do foul injustice to the Government and to the people of the United 
States after we have sold these bonds, on an average of not more than 60 cents 
on the dollar, now to propose to make a new contract for the benefit of the bond- 
holder. 

And of which Ben. Wade, of Ohio, in a letter written at Wash- 
ington, December 13, 1867, expressed himself as follows: 

I am for the laboring portion of our people, the rich will take care of them- 
selves. * * * We never agreed to pay the five-twenties in gold; no man 
can find it in the bond, and 1 will never consent to have one payment for the 
bondholder and another for the people. It would sink any party, and it ought to. 

That prediction has come true, and the party that is guilty of 
further enhancing the value of our money for the benefit of the rich 
to the detriment of the poor, which is always the result of a contin- 


pork, and days’ labor doesit take to get it; that party so guilty will 
sink beside the otherin that long, long sleep that knows no waking. 

The monometallist expresses great fear that under free coinage 
gold would all leave us, but fail to give a satisfactory reason for 
the same. I do not believe that silver has anything to do with it 
whatever, one way or the other, and I make the bold statement here 
and now, that there is nothing whatever to prevent England from 
taking gold from us at any time just as fast as our securities of dif- 
ferent kinds, which are principally in the hands of European money- 
lenders and are payable in gold, come due, either principal or inter- 
est. This is borne out by the late report of the Treasury, showing 
that during the last fiscal year they took from us nearly one hun- 
dred millions of gold, with millions more in July, and, as is well 
known, they did it by returning to us our securities. 

Suppose we completely destroy silver, as contemplated in the re- 
peal of the Sherman act, and war wus to arise between this country 
and England, is thers any power on earth that could prevent her 
from returning our securities, taking our gold, and leave us pros- 
trate and at her mercy? 

Would it not be wellin a case of this kind to have a few hundred 
millions of legal-tender dollars to meet the wants of our people, and 
it doesn’t take a statesman to see that it would be infinitely better 
for us to dig the material to make these dollars out of our own hills 
rather than send our business men to England and borrow it, upon 
which the toiling millions must pay the interest. 

The fact that goldis coming back to this country just now to some 
extent is being extravagantly commented upon by the metropolitan 
press, and rolled like a sweet morsel under the tongue of the cohorts 
of the money power, and they would have us believe it is an evi- 
dence of better times by telling us that as the surplus of our wheat 
goes abroad the gold comes back. For the money-loaner this is all 
right; for the money-earnerit meansruin. And this argument that 
a balance of trade orsurplus is a great advantage is a delusion and 
a snare, for all depends on the price we receive forit. If wedispose 
of oursurplus at less than cost the more surplus we have the poorer we 
are. This we have been doing for years, and the much-boasted gold 
that is now coming is paid for with wheat that is leaving the hands 
of the farmers of my district now at 34 cents per bushel; then, when 
got at such terrible cost, it must be returned to England in due time 
to pay interest on American securities held by her for borrowed 
money, to be in time again borrowed or bought ; and, if silver be 
demonetized, bought with 20-cent wheat, which will ruin any peo- 
pleon earth. No, no; any considerable surplus at the prices we are 
receiving is ruinous, for we only get some gold and the loss, while 
England gets the wheat and the profits. 

lam constrained to ery out, ‘‘How long, O Lord, how long” will 
the people remain passive and allow this to continue? How long 
will they continue to send men here that will concede to every de- 
mand of the money power, but when the farmer asks for relief in 
any way hides himself in his fancied superior wisdom and cries 
“ unconstitutional.” 

Cleveland Democrats have stated upon this floor that the cause 
of the present distress was the tariff, and that finance had nothing 
to do with it. 

Iam sorry to see these gentlemen and their leader disagree so 
widely, as the following words of the message will show: 

Sepennnee urpose to summon Congress in special session earl in the coming 
the ro ae enter prom vtly upon the work of tari reform, which 
ests of the country clearly demand, which so large a majority of the 

people, as shown by their suffrages, desire and expect, and to the accomplishment 
of which every effort of the present administration is pledged. But while tariff 
en has lost nothing of its immediate and permanent importance and must in 
ear future engage the attention of Congress, it has seemed to me that the 


! 
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financial condition of the country should at once, and before all other subjects, 
considered by your honorable body 


be 


I would ask them if the trouble is in the tariff alone, why, in the 


| name of suffering humanity, does your party not at once, without a 


| 


moment’s delay, proceed to tinker it up and allay the agonizing 
that have paralyzed business? 

No, no; the tariff won’t wash just now, my brother; you will have 
to allow it to rest till we get more money. The people know it is a 
money famine that has brought this misery upon us, and let me say 
to the tariff reformer that, while I believe in the injustice of the 
present tariff, I also believe that in the past two months, as a result 
of contraction, more values have been destroyed than have resulted 
from the tariff from Adam down. 

I desire here to refer briefly to the proposed change of ratio of 
the two dollars by increasing the amount of silver in the silver dol- 
lar, and protest most earnestly against any comproynise, by remind- 
ing you that it is compromise legislation that has brought this evil 
day upon us, and that while a compromise may be justifiable at times, 


tears 


| compromise legislation upon principles of justice never settles any- 


| argument that it is better to take a half loaf than none. 





thing, andnevercan. Wehad far better make this fight a little more 
severe—prolong the agony for a time—than listen to the seductive 
siren called ‘‘ compromise,” who lulls to sleep with the soothing 
Let us have 
no more makeshifts to rise up in the future and plague us. If we 
agree to an increase in ratio, that moment we acknowledge superiority 
of gold and grant the right to measure the silver dollar by that 


| metal, and necessitate the recoinage of the present dollar to make 
ually appreciating dollar, for as it grows in value, the more wheat, | 


it conform to the size and weight of the new dollar, which at a ratio 
of 20 to 1 would be four grains heavier than the present one, and 
would cost the people almost $113,000,000 and reduce actual cireu- 
lation $98,733,700, to say nothing of the reduction of the amount of 
bullion hereafter mined. 

In proof of this I now offer the recent letter of Secretary Carlisle 
to Senator Voorhees relative to the subject, which ought of itself 
alone to put forever to rest the proposition to increase the ratio: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Washington, D. C., August 19. 

DEAR Sir: Referring to our conversation relative to the probable cost incident 
to the change from the present coinage ratio between gold and silver (16 to 1) for 
the standard silver dollars and 1 to 14.95 forthe subsidiary, you are respectfully in- 
formed that the silver dollars, coined since 1878 aggregate 419,332,450. Without any 
allowance for abrasion and loss incident to melting the same, the coin value of 
these dollars at a ratioof 1 to 20 would be $333, 222, 166, or $84,110,228 less than their 
present face value. 

To coin these dollars at a ratio of 1 to 20 would require the addition of 81,376,070 
ounces of new bullion, which, at the average price paid for silver under the act of 
July 14, 1890, $0.9325, would cost $75,885, 700 

In addition to this L estimate that there would be a loss of the abrasion and in the 
melting of these dollars of at least $5,000,000, which amounts, altogether, with the 
difference in the face value of the coins ($84,110,288), would have to be reimbursed 
to the Treasury by an appropriation for that purpose. From the fact that the sil 
ver dollars are distributed throughout the country, it would be necessary, as they 
are redeemed at the several subtreasuries, to transport them to the mints, and the 
expense of transportation for $300,000,000, the amount outside of the stock on hand 
at the subtreasuries and mints at Philadelphia, San Francisco, and New Orleans, 
would average at least 14 per cent, or $4,500,000 


COST OF RECOINING., 


I therefore estimate the cost of recoining the silver dollars already coined as fol- 


lows: 
New bullion to be added......... aa Sai ds cian nt are allt eel liane Wishes ted aeialile £75, 883, 700 
Loss by abrasion and melting................---.--.-+-- 600, 000 
Cost of coinage (labor, material, ete.) ................6.00000- 6. 290, 000 
Copper for alloy ... anvdsquspentnedgeced cave — 68, 200 
Transportation of dollars to mints...........-....+-.--+-- ieuwes 4, 500, 000 
EE adethn dese devedenisntedetaddoducens isnedibhsebase ‘i 89, 741, 900 
The stock of subsidiary silver coin in the country is estimated at $77,000,000, 
which at full weight would contain 55,699,875 ounces of fine silver. This amount 


at a ratio of 1 to 20 would coin $55,843,802, or $21,156,197 less than the present face 
value. To recoin $77,000,000 of subsidiary silver into an equal amount of frac- 
tional coin at a ratio of 1to 20 would require the addition of 14,797,625 fine ounces, 





which, at $0.9325 per ounce, the average price paid for silver under the act of July 
14, 1890, would cost $17,528,785. There would be a loss of about 24 per cent by 


abrasion from the face value, or about $1,925,000 
I would, therefore, estimate the cost of recoining the 


subsidiary silver in the 
country, at a ratio of 1 to 20, as follows: 


OOO, WOE 6 ocd cccmbccccden nets sqcnesccqusadecesccscaceue sescateconee $17, 528, 785 
Loes by abrasion..........--...-..... yagad agvduwtepedtutboedacnceehaee 1, 925, 000 
Cost of coinage (labor, material, 60.) ...... 22. cccccccccccccccccccosess 2, 500, 000 
QOm OE BOF GING oon ooo ccccc cccadnsccne sceceswnacsencecccecccccescocecs 15, 653 
CR Oe ines cndtcdncmsetrccessedeagnsdsaseaeeseesionces 1, 155, 000 

Ns bide re WbesideGess cocnncesetds scenceeedsbsacteces 13, 124, 438 

Estimated cost of recoining: 

PE NOD d oebe ences cs osdccscnscessceccocvcccecseoce 89, 741, 900 
DRMEREIONY GEV 2.000 cccceseccccccccccccccceces s, 114, 421 

Pen tGcs¢ehatsedaomeereeunhees ; on eee 


Very respec tfally, 

J. G. 

But there are other reasons just as weighty, and as a matter of 
principle more so, for we also concede the superiority of the com- 
mercial value over the money value, or rather ignore the money 
value entirely and base the value of the dollar on the market value 
of the material out of which it is made, a position I am sure no 
Populist, at least, can afford to take. We also sustain the dollar 
that is daily becoming more valuable and harder to get by those 
who toil for them, and increases every bushel of grain, pound of 


CARLISLE, Secretary. 
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beef and pork, makes every mortgage harder to pay, and adds to 
every debt, the truth of which is so well illustrated by a letter just 
received from the Bowhay Investment Company, of Denver, I herein 
quote it in full: 


Tas Bownay INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Denver, Colo., August 14, 1893. 


My Dear § Che question to be decided in your mind is this: “ In the event | the volume of their own money, under which contraction 


of free colmage what ratio would be most acceptable to my constituents and the 
country at large? if we change the present legai ratio of silver to gold, which 
is 16 to 1, and make that ratio more favorable to the purchasing power of British 
roid, how much more cotton and wheat would our cotton growers and farmers 
Car to give for l ounce of gold? Granted that we had free coinage of silver to- 
day at 16 to 1, 1 ounce of gold would buy 16 ounces of silver, or $20.67 worth of 
wheat or cotton. 


At 17 to 1, 1 ounce of gold would buy 17 ounces of silver, and as England buys | 


5 


her wheat and cotton in silver-using countries, notably India, with silver, she is 
thus enabled to buy one-sixteenth more wheat and cotton with 1 ounce of gold, 
or, in other words, that $20.67 in geld buys one-sixteenth more of wheat and cotton, 

At the ratio of 18 to 1, England buys two-sixteenths more wheat and cotton 
with 1 ounce of gold bullion or coin. 

At 20 to 1, England buys four-sixteenths or 25 per cent more wheat and cotton 
in India and other silver-using countries, with 1 ounce of gold bullion er coin. So 
that we must produce 25 per cent more of wheat and cotten to get the same amount 
of gold. Although that standard ounce of geld is worth $20.67, the instant we 
change or lessen the purchasing power of silver that onnceof gold will buy one- 
sixteenth more of wheat and cotton for every one part you increase the ratio 
against silver in silver-using countries. At 20 to 1, England can take lounce of 
goliand buy 20 ounces of silver; this ounce of gold in the shape of 20 ounces of 
silver taken to a silver using country, such as india, will buy 4 more ounces of 
silver’s worth of wheat or cotton. 

Thus, you see, gold is appreciated in purchasing power 25 per cent. and so we 
must raise 25 percent more wheat and cotten to compete for that ounce of gold. 
Tell this to the wheat and cotten growers. Whet will they say about ratio? 
The difference in the ratio of 16 tol, and 20 to 1, enables England to produce her 
manufactured goods 25 per cent cheaper at 20 to 1, because her raw material costs 
her 25 per cent less in Indiaand other silver-using countries, and she can feed her 
factory hands 25 per cent cheaper. Yet we legislate for England's benefit against 
the intere of our own preducers and manufacturers. 

Very sincerely, yours, 
ARNOLD A. BOWHAY. 

Hon. Danie. W. Voornres, 

United States Senate 


You will observe that this company is one of the few not in | 


league with the gold power of the East. 

Mr. Harrer, ot Ohio, made a statement the other day in his re- 
marks that would be startling if it was not so wide of the truth 
that it can be detected at a glance, but needs, I think, a passing 
notice, viz, that we have now $1,000 per capita in circulation. 

I desire to call the attention of the gentleman to the last monthly 
report of the Treasury Department, which gives less than $25 as in 
circulation of all the moneys of all kinds that have ever issued from 
the mints and Treasury of the United States, and much of this has 
been lost by accident and destroyed by abrasion. Itisestimated that 
of the $346,000,000 of greenbacks alone issued twenty-five or thirty 
years ago $160,000,000 have been lost by fire and other agencies; all 
of these losses must be deducted from the whole amount, and that 
remaining is the true amount in circulation, which would be very 
much less than $25. The last Census report fixes the total wealth 
of the country, including all kinds of property, at but $1,000 per 
capita, which alone proves the absurdity of his statement. 

| would suggest to the gentleman that in his future estimates he 
had better not count clearing-house receipts, notes-of-hand bank 
credits, and other evidences of debts as money, for he may learn to 
his sorrow that these are not money but something which will de- 
mand money in the end, and any increased issue of these increases 
the demand formoremoney. The following clipping from the Wash- 
ington Pest of the 20th instant illustrates this point clearly: 

BILLS TO RELIEVE THE CURRENCY FAMINE. 
[Special to the Post 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., August 19. 

rhe currency famine was relieved to-day by the issnance of bills due fourmonths 
from date, secured by double the amownt in collateral, and issued in bills of $5, $10, 
$20, and $50 
7 Nearly every bank in the city announces that it will reccive them in payment 
of any obligations. , 

Mr. HARTER, we presume, would add this to the amount of money 
in circulation, when it is simply ademand for money not in circula- 
tion, and so long as this system of faith and credit exists, based on 
what little gold we can borrow from England by paying more for it 
than anyone else will pay, so long will these periodical spasms of dis- 
tress and misery continue to occur as itis upon us to-day. Then let 
ws cease this faith-cure manner of doing business. It has been tried 
since the history of man and has caused more misery to the human 
race than war, famine, flood, and pestilence. 

if I were permitted, Mr. Speaker, to prescribe a remedy for these 
evils, I would cease to depend on Great Britain for a money supply, 
by opening our mints to the coinage of silver on an equality with 
gold, which ‘would restore to thousands of men the sacred right to 
earn an honest tiving, of which they have been deprived by law. 
This would give us an additional supply of money, unaccompanied 
by the curse of interest, and be the first step toward that radical 
change in the financial system of our country that must come, as 
stated by the gentleman [Mr. HenpERSON, of Iowa] in his remarks 
on this floor but a short time since, before any permanent relief can 
he had. 

I would then stop the gathering of Federal taxes and issue legal- 
tender Treasury notes to pay current expenses of the Government, 
and so continue till there was in active cirenlation $50 per capita 
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rl 


of actual money. hen I would, as fast as the charters of « 
the present so-called national banks expired, establish in 
a bank which should be national in fact as well as name: 


| behind every bank of which would be the wealth of the 
| tion; the profits of which would go to the whole people, ; 


protection to the depositor, secure to the people the right 1 


occur; a system that would endure as long as the Govern 
dures, and under which these miserable times could not ret 

I have partially drafted a bill to put the above system in 
operation and atsome future time hope to be able to pres 
this House for consideration, at which time I shall discuss j 
more fully. In conclusion, let me say the time has com: 
should redeclare that these States are of rights and ou 
free and independent of the money power of Great Bi 
firmly stand by home rule for America. [Applause.] 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, the speeches on this 
mind me of the custom among persons of the Methodi 
sion, when called upon in experience meeting to give 
to the reasons upon which their faith is predicated. 

As my first important vote iu this House will be o 
ing bill, I deem it necessary to give expression to 
impelling me to cast it as I shall. 

The casual observer very readily perceives that upon 
tlement of the pending question the American peopl 
into three distinct and somewhat antagonistic elem 

Upon its settlement the miner, producer, and lab 
coming no less interested than the merchant prince 
lionaire. 

The first class is composed of capitalists, bankers 
mercial men, who own and control nearly all the « 
are desirous of making and keeping it dear by keepin 
ume as small as possible. 

The second class is composed of those who own tl 
mines and all the uncoined bullion not in possession of 1 
ernment, and are using all their power to establish f 
age, | fear, mainly to enhance the value of their poss« 

The third class is composed of the toiling and produ 
lions, who are neither gold bugs nor silver bugs, and w!] 
so little from their labor and investments that each j 
them less able to meet the obligations of the former, i 


quence of which they are forced tosink deeperand deep 
threatening billows of mortgages and debts, beneath whi 
of the giant ships of their fellows, bringing the bread ai 
saries of life from the shores of nothingness, have sun} 
no more, leaving their overburdened barks in raging 
debts. itis in favor of achange in our monetary policy, 
such a one as has been suggested by the advocates of 
standard. 

To the last-named class nearly all of my constituent 
wholerace of which I am the sole representative, belo 

In two respects I represent the largest constituen 
member of this House, a district of two hundred and 
thousand, and a race of nearly eight million. [Applaus 

Speaking for them I do not believe that the great < 
which they are afflicted are owing to the operations o 
called Sherman law. 

They had been hurtfully fecling the mailed hand of 
righteous financial policy of their country long before th 


| purchasing bill of 1890 became a law. 


They believe and know that the primary cause of th 
disease which has been making paupers of them and t] 
dren for more than a dozen years lies deeper than t1 
superficial, and in some respects, designing unrest in 
cles. 

They trace it to a contraction of the circulating 1 
which, like a viper with its victim in its coils, has been d1 
its cords tighter and tighter around their prosperity, un 
dead. Iam of tho opinion that the only sure and per 
remedy is alengthening of the cords, an enlargement 
volume of money. 

Unlike the other classes, my constituents combine pat 
with self-interest. 

They want the volume of money increased by the use 0 
substances in which their Government would have the 
security. 

While they want and must have more and cheaper ! 
they demand that it be made of such substances as h 
greatest intrinsic value, and as the supply of gold is inad: 
and growing less, are in favor of making up the deficienc, 
silver, and to that extent favor free coinage and bimet 
and no one, in the course of this debate, has even preten: 
prove that there is more than a sufficiency of both go! 
silver obtainable to supply the monetary use of the world. 

I submit that the true measure of the superabundance 
suffiency of the circulating medium is the price of labor anc | 
ductions of one period compared with those of another. 
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| mple, let us compare the war pt riod, when circum- | produ W <i with th roducts « 
ii s forced a superabundance of money into circulation, in con- | he wou e. but will « estl 
a ence of which the price of labor and productions rose onthe | co } for which ” 
Federal side from two to three, and on the Confederate side f ni i 
thirty to forty times their nominal price with the present} od, I deny that the A ; Lal 
i vhich contraction, causing an i ifficienecy « mo , nas j < » LO-¢ ic] 
forced down the price of productions and labor to such anextent | g { I nds t both ends 
{ one dollar is buying from two to thre nes : h of We al red to { ‘ acter o! 
t] as it should. presentc 
We want neither of these ext meal tio t } Is t] ( ‘ 
them, in which neither products and labor on the one hand nor The s vl « 
I vy on the other would have th Maivant ad ( 3, 4 of 
| believe that their condition would be vastly improved by th Our pro ver mine é 
remonetization of silver and the use of that substance in which Theone w iysanoth p ts at lo 
the Government would be secured with liabilities which could | and while in trans 
be sold in the markets of the world for 60 per cent of their nom- | them f i = t ry 
inal value,even at the present suppressed priceof silver bullion. | his own p1 ‘ o : ( 5 é 
The negro, as patriotic and devoted as when dying on the plains | should be hung to the first li \ this 
of Boston, bleeding on Bunker Hill, or suffering the horrors of | this so n nored gold d 
war through cold and heat, in hunger and nakedness, amidst In competition with s r, Which forced tl t e 
northern snows or the malarial swamps of the South, under | bought up sof nati , ho n torn 


the lead of Marion, Sumter, and Washington, or repel ine the | covering the oO S and on 34 the ) 
formidable army of Lord Packenham, under the lead of the gal- the t 
lant and indomitable Jackson, in the war of 1812, or turning 
the tide of war in favor of the Stars and Stripes, under the com- 
mands of Butler, Hunter, Shaw, Logan, Hancock, and Grant, | and bloated estimate that he puts upon himsel nd le 











in the civil war, in such a way as caused each star to assume | Senators and Cor essinen stand within t e4 tiv lls « 
such brilliancy and each stripe such strength as to daze the | th eatest nation on earth and land abet hi 

eyes and successfully resist the great battering rams of the | formance of his d rd deed 

Confederacy, is in favor of the remonetization of silver as a | [ heard a gentleman say, in the course of his remarks on th 
means of increasing the circulating medium, because it would | floor the other d that the o ‘ ‘ t pprec 


tend to make America the happy home of all Americans. [Ap- | tion of gold is that having long contracts 


, 30.] lt seems to me that his deductions will t hold good, i 
| feel proud of being able to say that history does not reveal | evident that when money appreciat to n exteut $1 

the fact where a black hand was ever voluntarily raised tostrike | wil rchase twic smuch ata en 1 as it did 

down the flag of its country, nor is the vote of the black man | of iis acquirement, the individual own it i 

ever knowingly cast against its interest. Applause he latter iod as v\ ( n posses 


Notwithstanding the ill treatment received at the hands of Therefore hen money preciates to the extent o ) 
his countrymen, he is always found voting and shooting for | cent its « 0 per cent ‘her and every otl 


America and Americans, and on this currency question he is in | per cent poorer, because his property will buy 50 per « 
favor of an American, instead of an English, German, French, or | of the pr« rty of alt other classes than at the 
Belgian policy. ment, and theirs 50 per cent less of 1 
,. Speaker, | am especially in favor of silver, because it so Ke che i twor iti ens twent years oen Od 11 ime 
fittingly illustrates the condition of the colored Americans. ployment, acquired $10,000. One invested | y in k 


Driven out of competition with gold in paying custom dues | stock, while the 
and the principal and interest on the bonded debt, which it so |} t y- 
sargely aided in making, and is not even allowed to redeem it Now the on l esting in Dal tock h now « t! 


4 ] 


creature, the silver certificate, there are those who ask why, | mulated interest of his mon Lis pro] i 
does it not stand up on 1 rms of equi lity in the marts of trade | lowest estimate, 40 per ce ( than that his 
with gold? The one in ting in real estate finds 36,1 ( 
It is dishonest to ask, or expect, a slave tocompete on terms of | bor’s bank stock will pure! 
lity with a free man. property, notwithstanding that the 1 erty of t 
[ remember seeing, in my peregrinations through my native | much sweat and blood as that ( 
State, placarded in many nooks and corners, ‘‘ White is king,” This is t t wrong of which the is so much « 
v 1 | was inclined to believe. [Laughter.] t of | that 1 wit 3 
n the case of gold and silver it seems that that doctrine | labor, 1 po otton, | . of wv t twet ve 
has been exploded. will buy from two to three tinx ;much of thes 
ittle, yellow, gold man, so smalland circumscribed, has, | ties to-day. 
by special training and baneful education in later years, become .ny system of tinance that will add such an ini] 
80 strong and malevolent that he is spitefully ariying this large, | value to the property of one man, at e dest 
useful, humane, and philanthropic white man (silver) from | of other men’s property, tind no 
leurlyevery place of honor, usefulness, and amusement. [Laugh- | earth, esp ly in the s illed land « 


ry lover of fair play an istice, every sympathizer with If the orga or of O 
t oiling millions in adversity and demoralization resulting | paid the same sc f wages as the scatt d disorga 


from the lost and patronizing care of their best and ever pres- | labor of the f would have d ai 
ent friend, silver, is called upon to assistin restoring hi ' 

power and glory, that he in turn might bring prosperity and In 1866, the ci ting 1 ium, when the 7-30 te 
happiness to the homes of the poor as well as those of the rich. | ex-lveasurer, Gen. Spinner, says, was a par the « ‘ 
\s [am placed in a similar position,common m sery makes | added, was 31,728,872,668—$80,839,010, the amount res 

us One, and impels me to come to the rescue of and to use all my | Tre«sury, leaving $1,648,043,658, as the v of cil 
power to defend this white man, who hasever been the friend of | which when divided by the population for that period 35,4 
{ oor, white or black, the world over. gives a per capita circulation of 346.40, and it is conced 
Sincerely trust that the lovers of the white metal will here- | sides thatthe period during and after the wav wast 
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alter have more sympathy,even for human beings when suffer- | perous petiod ever known in this country. 
ng and dying under the fell blows of hateful prejudice and While the volume of money of 1886 was $1,808,559,694—0o0,- 
E ciscrimination, 859,169 Treasury reserve, which leaves lance of $1,252,700,- 
ch member of society, finding his wants so varied and many, | 525 as the volume of circulation, which divided by 57,404,000 
and without the power, machinery, skill, or climate to supply | the population for the period, gives a per capita circulation of 
them all, is forced to the necessity of producing enough of that | $21.82. But itseems to me that the reserve funds of our nationa 
substance which nature and education have enabled him to pro- | banks are just as much out of circulation as those of the Treas 
duce at least cost to himself, to supply his own wants of it and | ury, and should not be any more regarded as a part of the div 
Sufficient to spare for barter with others to furnish him all the | idend in finding the per capita circulation. 
: hecessaries of life; but as those with whom he would exchange According to the statistical reports of 1886, the rese1 fund 
— re distant and inconvenient to reach, he needsan abundant me- | in all the national banks, amounting to$225,055,019, which, when 
; ium of exchange that will not only measure the value of his | deducted from $1,252,700,525, the dividend used by Treasury 
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authorities, leaves a balance of $1,027,645,506 as a new dividend, | Instead of furnishing the country with sufficient curren, 


and, divided by the-population, gives us a per capitacirculation 
of $17.88, instead of $21.82. 

But when we consider the vast amount of money lost and de- 
stroyed and hoarded up by misers, which is as much out of cir- 
culation as that locked up in the Treasury, even the $17 per 
capita circulation is entirely too high an estimate. 

| verily believe, Mr. Speaker, when everything is considered, 
that even $12 is a high estimate for the circulating medium per 
capita at present. 


great stutesman, Senator John A. Logan, who has gone to his 
grave wearing two honors, and whose memory is so dear to the 
men he led, as well as those he freed, said that ‘‘ Contraction 
has gone on until the whole amount of currency of every kind 
now outstanding is only $742,000,000.” 

We can very readily perceive why we are forced to sell our prod- 
ucts for less than cost when you came to us in 1886 with less than 
a billion dollars to do the business of our country, while it took 
at least one billion and four hundred millions of dollars in 1866. 

You brotght a billion dollars in 1886 to do the business of 
57,000,000 people, when it took for 35,000,000 people some four- 
teen hundred millions in 1866. 

In 1873, when we had a bimetallic standard and a silver dollar 
was worth as much as a gold dollar, an ounce of silver bringing 
$1.32, the average price of wheat was $1.31 per bushel and that 
of cotton 18.08 cents per pound; when now the gold dollar, 
through favored legislation and contraction, has appreciated 
some 40 per cent when compared with the silver dollar and every 
other species of property and productions, we are brought to the 
awfuldilemma of a silver dollar worth 60 cents buying the same 
amount of cotton, corn, wheat, and every class of property, while 
gold buys the same as it did when silver was worth its face value 
anywhere in the world, thereby forcing us to take 7 cents for 
our cotton and 68 cents a bushel for wheat, subscribing in the 
use of productions to the silver standard and in the use of money 
to the gold standard. 

The former is the standard of the producers; the latter that of 
money-lenders and speculators. 

It seems that because a comparatively few bankers and large 
business concerns are failing, the metropolitan press having 
stirred and alarmed the nation, this Congress was speedily and 
gravely called into extraordinary session to furnish means of 
relief. Yet when we whohavea patient and long-suffering con- 
stituency, which has been on bended knee for years begging for 
aid, enter objections to aiding gentlemen representing banking 
and moneyed constituencies, unless some measure is coupled with 
theirs to give relief to ours as well, notice intimations in a por- 
tion of the metropolitan press, which disclose a design tocharge 
us with disloyalty, recreancy, and negligence. 

If we seek no deeper than the immediate cause which brought 
about the present crisis, and provide only for its relief, we shall 
have given a dose of opiate to our country, the dying patient, 
in order that it may pass away without apparent pain, in a fit of 
stupor and resigned demoralization. 

We shall have occupied the position of the foolish architect, 
who is extremely careless concerning his foundation, but takes 
alarm at the slightest leakage from the top. 

Through an inequitable financial system, the foundation of 
this grandest of all republics is being consumed in a flame of 
debt, but we seem alarmed only at the falling in of the gilded 
top. 

What should alarm us most is the decay and utter ruin of the 
million pillars, the producing and laboring masses, the hardy 
foundation upon which our gilded financial and commercial su- 
perstructures are erected. 

More than half of the mortgages on the farms of our country 
is a true index of failures. 

In making comparisons of the ratios of increase and decrease 
in the circulating medium, population, rates of interest, produc- 
tions, and mortgages of one period and section of country with an- 
other, cold and lifeless figures grow eloquent in depicting the 
reasons for the sufferings of the masses at one time and in one 
locality when compared with their prosperity in another. 

Yet, when the great masses, too busily engaged in winning 
the bread of life and beating back the great waves of mortgages 
and debts beneath which they are sinking from day to day, to 
study finance or monetary institutions in order to see their 
needs, and to understand in what way to demand protection to 
themselves through legislation, ask those in whom they have 
confided, and from whom they are expecting relief, what is the 
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form an honest medium of exchange, to carry on its great, v1 


| and growing business, one class of doctors say raise less, w) 


hardly a sufficiency is now raised to satisfy the demands of 
sumption; another class prescribes diversification of . 


| which means, in a great measure, the raising of such ero 
| soil is least adapted to, thereby entailing a loss on the dive: 


and destruction of the market for the products of thos 
soil, machinery, and experience best fit them to cultivat 


| by still another, that money is not scarce, that there is 
During 2 speech as far back as 1874 that gallant general and 


dance of itin England, Germany, and Belgium, seeking and 
ing for investment, and all that is necessary to secure 
restoration of confidence in the business world, and an e 


| tion of honesty and ability to pay at the expiration of th 
| of loans, 


How unreasonable it is, while continually holding up th 
mousamountof bonds and mortgages belonging to this « 
and citizens, in the hands of foreigners, to urge our citi 
place more bonds and mortgages with them by borrowin 
of them; when even if a small portion of the principal and 
est on those already placed were demanded, all the gold r 
in our national Treasury and national banks would be de) 
all that we have to construct a financial system upon, sho 
yield to the advocates of a gold standard. 

Such a course is liable to lead to complications and wa 
foreign powers, for if ever the American people come to t! 
clusion that they are being ground to nothingness un 
shrewd and skillful manipulations of a moneyed clique, « | 
of revolution and repudiation will speedily follow, in whic 
country, while in astate of chaos and anarchy, will be hi 
tingly forced to conciliate, or fight some foreign power de 


ing the return of principal with interest of the loans of its citi. 


zens to our Government and citizens. 

| believe in an American policy throughout our financi 
economic legislation, and would take no note of the s 
foreign capital, even if their cities were walled in with it 
plause}. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the following figures, taken from the : 
bulletins for 1890, grow pathetic and remorseful in exposi: 
fearful iniquity of the financial system which has bro. 
much suffering to the great mass of our countrymen, and 
reducing them to paupers. 

July 1, 1870, we had apopulation 38,588,371, and the circ 
medium was $675,212,794, giving us a per capita of $17.50. 

July 1, 1880, we had a population of 50,155,783, and : 
lating medium of $973,382,228, giving us a per capita of $1! 

Our population during that decade had increased 29.9 px 
and if our circulating medium had increased in the pro) 
portional ratio, we ought to have had a per capita of %: 
1880, whereas we had only $19.41. 

Our population Jnly 1, 1890, was 62,622,250, with a circ 
medium of $1,429,251,270, giving us a per capita of $22.82. 

Our population had increased 24.8 per cent from 1880 | 
and if our circulating medium had increased in the pro) 

rtional ratio we ought to have had a per capita in 

24.22. 

In 1870 our gold was regarded only as a commodity com 
ing a high price. 

In 1880 we had $225,695,779 of gold in circulation, and 
$374,258,923—a slight increase during the ten years; but 
serve that from 1887 to 1890 the amount of gold coin incir 
steadily decreased while the general stock that was coi! 
issued increased. During the same period the amount 
Treasury increased. 

DEBT AND MORTGAGES. 

The census of 1890, in its investigation of ownership an‘ 
gives a clear idea of the burden that bears upon our ! 
and upon the working class in general. 

In its investigation of mortgage indebtedness it shows : 
the advantages that the East has over the South and th: 
in obtaining and retaining loans; and a comparison of th: 
of interest paid by the borrowers discloses the fact that ! 
last ten years money has been scarce and dear. 

Fifty-two and sixty-six one-hundredths per cent of all the 
lies in South Carolina are farmer families, and 61 per cent ' 
these hire the farms that give them bread. 

No State has yet been shown by the census statistics to 
so high a percentage of tenancy as South Carolina. 

Upon the farms of that State there are liens amount. 
$3,363,679, which is more than 50 per centof their value; an 
great mortgage debt bears an average rate of interest of *. 
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cause of such a state of affairs as has brought them to the very | cent; and each owned and encumbered farm is subject to an «\ 

vortex of ruin, the answer is, almost uniformly, ‘‘ overproduc- | age debt of $930. 

tion.” I appeal to the grand old party, which has always stood 
What nonsense! What an unpatriotic and unstatesmanlike | what is greatest and best in freedom and progress, which 

answer! labored for the freedom of my race and hes been loud in its })! 
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testations against its oppressors, to reflect before consigning 
us to the gold standard, for fear that in bearing us away from 
Sylla it may bear us upon Charybdis. 

“The only difference between the physical and financial mas- 
ters is that our personality was the property of the former, while 
our labor and productions are the slave of the latter. 

The one was among us, the other ata distance. The former 
fed and clothed us, because we represented so much property; 
the latter cares little for our welfare, because their interest is 
jn our personal and real property. 

Under certain conditions great real estate mortgagesare signs 
of wealth, business, prosperity. This is the case in rich New 
England, in busy New York, and in the Eastern States gener- 
ally. There interest is low and the life of mortgages are long. 
When this is the case, mortgages show wealth in a section. 

This is not true of my own State, nor of the South in general; 
nor is it true of the great West. In those two sections rates of 
interest are high, and men clamor to foreclose their mortgages 
on the poor farmer at the end of one or two years. The real 
fact is that money, like human b2ings, will not seek distant com- 
pany as long as its pleasure is satiated at home. Our census 
special investigation has shown that capitalists in New England 
and the East allow mortgages to run and live for six, seven, and 
eight years. 

Why should I pay 8.57 per cent interest in South Carolina and 
have my property sold for debt in a year or in two years, while 
the citizen of Massachusetts can borrow at 5+ per cent and is 
given six years in which to pay? 

If we turn to the State of Missouri, the great State represented 
by that gallant friend and champion of silver [Mr. BLAND], we 
find in the last ten years that the people have been paying on 
their mortgage debt seventy-two different rates of interest, vary- 
ing from 1 per cent up to 80. 

This interest is paid by the poor hard-working class. Now, 
why do I say this? The statistics show that 48 per cent of all 
the mortgages were for amounts of less than $500. 

Only the poor man, the toiling farmer, wants these little 
amounts to improve his property and to keep his business going. 

In Arkansas twenty-five different rates of interestare recorded, 
from 1 per cent up to 60 per cent. 
different rates, and there again we step from 1 per cent to 80 
per cent. In Indiana we find forty-three different rates—from 
1 per cent to 40 per cent. 

Everything connected with our debt question shows that the 
South and West need more money. 

If lcompare the farmer families of Massachusetts and those of 
South Carolina, I find that only 4.80 per cent of those of Massa- 
chusetts have to pay arate of interest greater than the State 
rate of 6 per cent. 

In South Carolina I find that 39.65 per cent of farmer families 
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it to bring relief to mine as well, whose business contraction has 
made a vast heap of ruin, I can never give it my approval. 

Outside of manufacturing institutions the industrial c! 
everywhere are justly dissatisfied. 

_The very employment of bankers, usurers, and speculators 
gives them an insightinto the workings of financial institutions, 
which supplies them with offensive and defensive weapons, used 
and ready for use at all times, when their interests demand pro- 
tection, while that of all other classes is such that they have 
little opportunity to learn anything of their operations, except 
their baneful effects upon their lives and property. 

Such is the case now, and while they do not understand the 
cause, they are beginning to attribute it to harmful legislation, 
for which they held the Republican party responsible last year; 
and if this Administration strikes down a protective tariff, and 
deny the laboring and producing millions better prices for their 
labor and products, through the medium of an enlarged cur- 
rency, a political cyclone of such dimensions and power will 


usses 


| sweep through the ranks of the Democratic party in 1896 that 


it will take a quarter of a century to get its broken and scat- 
tered fragments together. 

But our opponents contend that free coinage will only benefit 
the owners of silver mines and silver bullion. It to me 
that that proposition is fallacious, inasmuch as the increase of 
monéy in any one section of a country lessens its use in another, 
and tends to make it more plentiful everywhere. 

That system of finance that produces a small crop of million- 
aires and an abundant harvest of paupers, is antagonistic to 
every principle of the religion of God, and to every form of re- 
publican government, and should, and ultimately will, be wiped 
from the face of this beautiful earth, in which the Creator de- 
creed every individual the enjoyment of freedom and the full 
fruition of his labor. 

As the price of everything that we own or produce, except 
gold, isso much in sympathy with that of silver, thatits ratio of 
increase or decrease is in almost exact proportion with the io 
of increase or decrease in the price of silver, a fall in the price of 


seems 


| the latter commodity should be of alarming concern to all but 


In Minnesota we find forty | 


| ton crop alone, and billions more to buitd its much-needed 


must pay more than 8 per cent on the money that they borrow | 


in order that they might live. 

I have contrasted my own State with a rich Eastern State. 
What the South needs to-day is more money; there is coal be- 
neath its surface, there is iron in the ribs of its mountains, and 
its fields can be made fertile and fruitful. 

We need some remedy for the ills that are now upon us. 

I do not speak alone for the South, to-day, but I plead for the 
half million idle men who are looking to us and begging to be 
allowed to dig in our mines, to plow our fields, to work in our 
shops and factories, and to have honest wages paid in honest 
dollars. 

Standing before you to-day, the lone spokesman for my race, I 


hear voices which you do not hear, I see faces which you can | 


not see. 

1 have visited the farmer in his cabin; have tilled the soil and 
followed the furrow side by side with the humblest; I have 
spoken and discussed with the business men, and the ruling class 
ol my State. 1 see their wants and I feel their needs, and every 
fiber of ny body vibrates in sympathy with the people—the com- 
mon people. [Applause.] 

hey eall to us to-day for help; call from the mines that close 
them out and deny them bread; callfrom the factories that have 
hushed their busy hum, but have notstilled the cry of the child 
for bread. 

I shall be criticised for the stand which I have taken on this 
question, but as between the monopolist and the gold bugs on 
the one side and the common people on the other I stand with 
the people, feeling myself their creature and their servant and 
ready to do their bidding, especially while standing on one of 
the principal planks of my party in two national conventions, 
Which indorsed the bimetallic standard and condemned the Dem- 
ocratic party for the attempted demonetization of silver. 
submit to gentiemen demanding the repeal of the purchas- 
clause of the silver-purchasing bill of 1890, as a means of re- 
to their constituency, unless some measure is coupled with 


ing 
lief 


owners of bonds and bank stock. 

If the ratioin the price of everything else keeps pace with the 
ratio in the fall of price of silver when compared with gold, as 
has been the case for the past twenty years, and this Congress 
joins with England and Germany in the complete demonetization 
of silver, which must inevitably drop to some 30 or 40 cents per 
ounce, cotton will go at 4 cents per pound, and wheat at 35 cents 
per bushel. It does not take a prophet to foretell that revolu- 
tion and repudiation will speedily follow. 

Some one asks, Who wants silver? 

The South needs $400,000,000 of it each year to move her cot- 
liin- 
ufactories, dilapidated cities and towns, and to bring into activity 
the inexhaustible resources of its soil, forests, and waters. 

Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of silver versus gold, because three- 
fourths of the people of the world who are not our competitors 
in manufactured and various other products use it, while 
owning the gold of the world are our fiercest competitors 
in commerce and manufacture. 

The remonetization of silver means 10 instead of 7 cents for 
cotton, which in turn means $120,000,000 to the producers of cot- 
ton with which to lighten the great mountains of debt which are 
pressing the last drop of blood out of them. 

It means the appreciation of silver to such an extent that the 
Government will realize the full amount of its investment in sil- 
ver bullion. 

It means the payment of contracts in money of the same value 
as when the contracts were made. 

If we remonetize silver it will be worth more in our market 
than those of demonetized England and Germany, and the money 
of Mexico, Central America, all South America, India, China, 
and Russia, being worth more in our markets than theirs, will 
find investment here and make our manufacturers and producers 
masters of the commercial situation. 

New York, and not London, will speedily become the g 
commercial mart of the world. 

Our competitors will either have to close a 


those 


both 


at 


re 


their in- 


part of 
dustrial establishments or hurriedly follow us in the remonetiza- 
tion of silver. 


ll vote for the free and unlimited coinage of silver, be- 
cause I am for the betterment of the miserable condition of my 
countrymen, and for America first and all the world afterwards. 

This question, like the great question of abolitionism, which 
made new converts among honest men everywhere it was stud- 
ied in the light of truth, until it resulted ina tidal wave of free- 
dom, is beginning to be discussed in every cabin and hovel, as 
well as mansion and palace, and the history of this country fur- 
nishes abundant evidence of the fact that when the people be- 
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come alive to their interests on any subject they will rise in 
their manhood and vote or shoot down any man or party who 
would strike down their property or liberty. [Applai a 

I adjure you who are in favor of doing something to help the 
masses scimetimes, instead of the classes always, not to be coerced 
or flattered into submission, but trust in the righteousness of 
God and the patriotism of the American people, and the day will 
come when you will be as proud as Abraham Lincoln was when 
the Stars and Stripes again floated from the parapet of Fort Sum- 
ter. 

I call upon the Demoeratic party, which claims to be of and for 
the masses, to show its colors now, while laboring under the 
greatest responsibility that it has carried in thirty-odd years, 
before it is eternally too late. 

I call upon the Republican party, founded upon the bedrock of 
human freedom, which had inscribed in lettersof living light in 
its initial bamner, ‘‘unrestricted human rights and equality be- 
fore the law,” every deviation from which principles marks its 
failare, to remember the pristine valor.of its heroes and martyrs, 
and assume the cause of the masses in this struggle, and the 
white angel of hope and victory will hover over our camp, ex- 
hibiting the pillar of cloud by day and fire by night that will 
inevitably lead us from one victory to another until our victori- 
ous campitires shall keep burning in every State from the Lakes 
to the Gulf,from the Atlantic to the Pacific. [Loud applause. |] 

In the words of Lord Chatham, if I were an Englishman, as I 
am an American, I would never cease war until every creature 
in every land should bow to the golden calf which was erected 
by and sust:ins and maintains the honor and glory of my coun- 
try. [Prolonged applause. | 

And then,.on motion of Mr. REILLY (at 11 o'clock and 2 min- 
utes p. m.), the House adjourned. 


SENATE. 
FRIDAY, August 25, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MmuBuRn, D. D. 
TheJournal of yesterday’s proceedings was read.and approved. 


SILVER COINAGE. 


Senate very often, and never I believe with long eases. I 
have been too unwell up to this hour to take part in the financial 
debate, but if it be agreenble to the Senate I give notice that on 
Tuesday morning next, at the close of the morning business, I 
shal! have something to say on the subjectof the bill (S..570) dis- 
continuing the purchase of silver bullion, amd the substitute 
therefor proposed by the minority of the Committee on Finance. 


PETITICNS AND MEMORIAIS. 


Mr. SHERMAN presented a memorial of the Sherman Bri- 
gade, of Ohio, remonstrating against the recent action of the 
Pension Olfice suspending pensions, and praying Congress to 
make an investigation into the subject; which was referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. VEST presented a petition of the Corliss Association of 
Stationary Hngineers of St. Louis, Mo., praying for the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver; which was erdered to lie on the 
table. 


Mr. CALL presented a petition of the Sumter County (Fla.) | 


Farmers’ Alliance, praying for the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. GORDON presented a petition of the Farmers’ Alliance 
of Pulaski County, Ga., praying for the free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1; which wasordered to lie.on the 
table. 

He also presented petitions of the Southern Hardware Job- 
bers’ Association of Atlanta, of the Board of Trade of Savannah, 
and of the State Bankers’ Association, in the State of Georgia, 
praying for the immediate repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
so-called Sherman silver law; which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. HARRIS. I present a petition of the health officer of 
the District of Columbia, indorsed by the Commissioners of the 
District, praying for the immediate allowance of two additional 
elerks for the bureau-:of public health of the District. I move 
that the petition be referred to the Committee.on the District of 
Columbia. © 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PEFFER. I present a petition of a committee of citizens 
ef Hamilton County, Ohio, knownas the Direct Legislation 
League, praying that Congress provide for a submission of the 
Wilson bill, and the substitute providing fera-ratio of 16 to 1, 
to:a vote of the people at a special election to be held at an early 
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date for their acceptance or rejection. I move that th 
lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PEF FER presented petitionsof citizens of Atchis 
People’s party central committee of Shawnee County; o 
of Larned, Pawnee County; of citizens of Paola, Miam 
of citizens of Linn County, and of citizens of Pottawatom 
ship, in the State of Kansas, praying for the free and 
coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1; which were ord: 
on the table. 

Mr. LINDSAY presented a petition of sundry citize: 
County, Ky., praying for the repeal of the purchasin 
the so-called Sherman silver law and for the appointm 
expert commission to consider and recommend a scienti 
of currency, based on the experience of our ownand oth: 
tries, and adoquate to the requirements of a great cv: 
nation; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I present a petition of the Chamb 
meree of Seattle, Wash., setting forth the great comm: 
vantage which would accrue to the Pacilic coast in th 
cheapening transportation,ete., by the construction of t 
agua Canal and urging upon Congress the passage of si 
accomplish that purpose. I move that the petition be 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PLATT presented a petition of the Federated T: 
Labor Union of Meriden, Conn., praying for the passag 
islation placing silver on the same basis with gold; w! 
ordered to lie on the table. 

DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 


Mr. VEST. I am instructed by the Committee on 
Buildings and Grounds, to whom was referred the re: 
submitted by the Senator from South Carolina[Mr. b 
on the 16th instant, to ask to be discharged from its 
consideration, and that it be referred to the Committee on P 
ing. The change of reference is agreeable to the Senato 
South Carolina. 

The report was agreed to; and the resolution was ref 
the Committee on Printing, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate be, and is h« 
rected to distribute to the public libraries in the United States : 


ree : | documents found on hand and not claimed by Senators on tho 1 
Mr. GORDON. Mr. President, it is not my habit to tax the | 


September next. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. PALMER introduced a bill (S. 697) granting a pen 
Samuel Elwood; which was read twice by its title, and 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. GORDON introduced a bill (S. 698) for the relief o 
May & Co., of Atlanta, Ga.; which was read twice by i 
and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. HUNTON introduced a bill (S. 699) for the relief « 
McKenzie; which was read twice by its title, and referi 
Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S.700) for the relief of T 
Teed, his heirs, legal representatives, or assigns; wh 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on | 

He also introduced a bill (S. 701) for the reliefof the 
law of Maj. Tarleton Woodson, deceased, in accordance w 
findings of Court of Claims; which was read twice by 
and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 702) for the constructio 
meinorial bridge from the Naval Observatory ground 
Arlington estate; which was read twice by its title, andr 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. VEST introduced a bill (S. 703) for the relief of Ai 
Selby; which was read twice by its title, and referred t» | 
mittee on Claims. 

Mr. PETTIGREW introduced a bill (S. 704) to incr 
rate of pensions for certain cases of deafness; which w 
twice by its tithe, and referred to the Committee on Pons 

Mr. CULLOM introduced the following bills; whic] 
severally read twice by their titles, and referred to th« 
mittee on Military Affairs: 

A bill (S. 705) to pay William A. Terrill, of Compan 
tieth Ohio Volunteers, pay and bounty: 

A bill (S. 706) for the relief of Frank Denham: 

A bill (S. 707) for the relief of Orin R. McDaniel: 

A bill (S. 708) for the relief of Rubert E. Hemphill; an 
A bill (S. 709) to correct the military record of, and g 
honorable discharge to, Isaac H. Fitzmorris, he having s 
in the Army of the United States three years six month: 

six days. 

Mr. CULLOM also introduced the following bills; which ‘\ 
severally read twice by their titles, and referred to the ‘ 
mittee on Pensions: 

A bill (S. 710) granting a pension to Anderson Sherman; 
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\ bill (S. 711) granting a pension to Charles Bauermaster; ) Str y ’ 
‘ - . ° 1 . r rke eam sh < ¢ 
ill (S. 7122) granting an increased pension to John S. Dill, | ¢oy" : sme — , 
( t. Mayo’s company, Black Hawk war; : 
1 (S. 718) granting a pension to John J. Logan; j of © tax ises Wa 
; a rs . ‘ T « ) ' é “ 
1 (S. 714) granting a pension to Levi C. Mann; | a eb i - he In 
ill (S. 715) granting a pension to George W. Campbell; ly : : 
\ bill (S. 726) granting a pension to Charlotte Younes 7 Ait 5 
2 oo” coat. : : 4 j "18 : | Al ft i \ v ) 
ill (S. 717) granting a pension to Henry L. Flint; and . “ ae 
7 . ; . y eT } t 8 . P 
ill (S. 718) granting a pension to J r. , 
ir. GRAY introduced a bill (S.719) for of Anthony 
- ' hich was read twice bv its title rred to the ~ nont puly W 
Reybold; which was reac twice dy lts tlie, rred © Whe | which will i rf \ 
( mittee on Claims. $500,000, and 1 D | as 
Mr. GALLINGER introduced a bill (S. 720) to provide for the *“ secting Wi 
purchase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon, | 4, seniietatees : another 8 Vepscende ye - =e re 
at Keene, in the State of New Hampshir which was read twice | merchandis« es hous rom the 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings } to this off ler t \ 
. ss . r mus Se 
and Grounds. Bago ; . a 
4 - see = . ns of ; f . ‘ Ia 
BACK CREEK ROUTE, which as wer vile ul 1s 
(ITNT : fae 4 lil Hout gr i Ne hele f nent nh 
Mr. HIGGINS submitted the following concurrent resolution; | paid.and the n itv for relief as to them doe t Now ¢ : 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. my opinio1 , cist as to the $900 ’ A i 
Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rer ntatives concurring), That the ee oan aie ee oes as : ‘ + 
Secretary of War be requested to cause to be gress, at the | the eee lee eee eee ~—y* bata vod 
earliest practicable moment, a revised estimate and report of the survey of | pecnit in de ceanttiiees auntie a 4 f th : bases os os 
t tack Creek route, as already made under the act of 1882, of the 27 0b | The ad - : ee . poe ee rb oo a 1 
a . hh a “ , at PEaenmensne ra 4 sine . i 16 proposi ) or I lei oO erore tae We 
channel comm sting the harbor of Baltimore, Md., With Detuware Bay, | ersend tha timo within which the tax wust be p 
w pecial reference. i from the pena accruing through . act top s 
First. To the cost of improving its ap sin connection with the e1 ni ymin se a et eh cree on 
t i be manite v1 ust to favor, by relievi 
la ment by private parties of the I¢4n 1al proper; ae aan . — Ko rane 
nd. With refere the aca xf the control of the entire | ant ; eee » keeiey See ies oo 
} t vernm ’ " . a = sree = +. out wal 0 . ) he six m ith ‘ 
route by the a rnmet en 7 € Ss afree waterway or Ship | which will be ted). and @o nothing for these whon i 
*g tor prom f our “ce, oO! a I SsGic, ADU ncreasi r ' 
ee okalnaain _ tus ' , Comesiic, and AnCcreasing | assessed.on the lists. The 5 per cent penalty on 0 \ 
the icloncy Ol our Navy | ass itl ' : wy UL) 











TAK ON SPIRITS IN BOND. 


Mr. VOORHEES. _Some days ago I introduceda joint resolu- | made the subject of special leis 
tion (S. R. 13), which was referred to the Committee on Finance, | ,,~7°"°* to be 1 ibd 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to remit the 5 per| ~~ Respectfully, you 
cent penalty on merchandise now in distillery, special bonded or ; ’ JOSEPH S. MILI 
customs warehouses, tpon which the tax is due or about to be- 
come due. The joint resolution was referred by the Committee | Secretar the Treasure 
on Finance to the Secretary of the Treasury for his viewson the aa 
subject. 1 ask that the letter of the Secretary of the Treasury, SERVER CAEN AS 
which I present, and also a letter of the Commissioner of Internal Mr. HILL. Mr. President 
Revenue, to whom the Secretary referred the matter, may be | Mr. VEST. Will the Senator from New York ex: e 
read for the information of the Senate and the country, and es- moment? 
pecially of those who are interested in this question. Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection the letters will Mr. VEST. Considerable attention has been called in the pub- 
be read. lic press and in the Senate toa letter addressed by t ecret 


The Secretary read as follows: of the Tre iry to the Senator from Indiana [Mr. \ 





































TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, | in regard to the bill brought forward by the minority of 1 
Washington, D. C., August 23, 1893. | Committee on Finance, proposing to change the ratio between 
Str: In response to your favor transmitting a copy of joint resolution | gold and silver from 16 to 1 to 20 to l. In order 
(S R 13) * au horizing the Sex retary of the Treasury to remit the 5 per | matter correctly before the public as to the amount of silv ' 
cent penalty on merchandise now in distillery, special bonded or cus- | ry co eae , 
toms warehouses, upou which the tax is due or about to become due,”’ I | the Treasury and the re on bet nt GOV 
have the honor to state that the subject was referred to the Commissioner | coinige of er, I addressed a commun t 
of Internal Revenue for investigation as to the condition of the accounts | Department and re e rep v ‘ | 
for taxes due or shortly to become due on spirits in distillery warehouses, | ~ 7, TIOR_PPRAIRENT ? 
nd his report thereon is herewith forwarded The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The comm ' 
The only effect of the joint resolution, if passed, would be to authorize and | The Secret y read as follow 
direct the Secretary of the Treasury to remit the 5 per cent penalty on such " 
spirits, provided the tax shall be paid within six months of the time now | PRI URY VEPARTE sUREA 
required by law, as there is no law imposing a penalty of 5 per cent, for | és ; 
nonpayment of tax when due wpon merchandise stored in customs ware Sirk: lL reply to your telegram to-day as follows 
houses, The total amount of silver purchased under the act of July 14, 1890 
The fifty-fourth section of the act ‘‘ to reduce the revenue and equalize du- VAS 161,521, 06 yunces, Cost $150,663,457, coiming vs TUS 8 









tl nd imports, and for other purposes,’’ approved October 1, 1890, provides rence between cost and coining valueis $58,165,783. O 
that any merchandise deposited in bond in any public or private bonded as on han ust 16, 133,161.375 ounces ting $1 
warehouse may be withdrawn for consumption within three years from the | between cost ning ¥ RH. 950,5 







date of original inrportation on payment of the duties and charges to which The amount of silver doliars coined from silver purchased une 

it Inay be subject by law at the time of such withdrawal; and section 2971 | of July 14, 1890, has been %3 upon Which the I , 
of the Revised Statutes provides that goods remaining in public stores | 977,068.75 

ori ed warehouses beyond three years shall be regarded as abandoned | The amount rreasury notes issued to Aucust i6, ! 1 

to the Government, and sold under such reculations as the Se cretary of the | ver bullion was $150, 115,985, and that amouz still ontstanding 





it will beseen, therefore, that the proposed joint resolution would afford | $49,184,160, and since August 3, 1893, l 
no relief tothe owners of goods in customs warehouses, and I concur in the | deemed in silver dollars, this being the first redemption 
conclusion reached by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue that the | s r 


‘reasury May prescribe, and the proceeds paid into the Treasury. Up to August 1, 1898, the amount of Treasury notes redeem 












amount of penalties assessed and to be assessed upon spirits in distillery The amount of silver purchased under the act of F ry 2 
we louses Is Not sufficient to justify special legislation upon that subject 1,272,019 « es of fine silver, costing %308,199,262 
wone he nun r of silver dollars coined u hat a u . 
Respectfully yours, | which the gross rniorage was 869,967 ix 
os J. G. CARLISLE, Secretary. | Very respectfully, 
son VOORHEES, | ’ 
{ vm Comittee on Finance, United States Senate. | A 





Hon. Gro. G. VEST, 


Uniled States Sena 






TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
am: Washington, D. C., August 22, 1893. | Mr. VEST. Mr. President, itis not my intention to "8S 
- TR: In reply to your request_pursuant to letter herewith of Hon. Daniel | the question of ratios at this time T assumed from the extraor 
rs Voorhees, Chairman of the Committee on Finance, United States Senate, linarv zeal n ifested in that direction bv t] advocat f the 
dat 1 the 16th inst., I have the honor to state the following facts bearing ainary Z0al m iniieste 1 in that directLo y the A vO te $ ( 
up = the legislation proposed by Senate resolution 13, authorizing the Sec unconditional rep oi the purchasing Cc se OF tl sherma 
pate of 1, the [Treasury to remit the 5 per centum penalty and interest at the | act that the great thing to be desired in the interest of the 
per cehntum per month on the tax on merchandise now in distillery, 





















lal bonded, or customs warehouses, upon which the tax is due or about | American people was the parity between the two metals, and 
O decor 1e due, viz: that the comm : ratio should, : s far as possi le. be the same 
States peupuned tegisiation is evidently urged by the distillers of the United | as the ratio est ished by statute. As the commercial ratio 
Tr, 2 ho have recently applied for similar relief to the Secretary of the intil a few da Sane wares 1. whil } went + wy i ¢ 
easury, Which you have refused to grantor to interfere with the operation | UNE & few Gays since Was ~ to 1, Whe the legal ratio was Ib to 






that it was honest y to be : ttempted to 





Of the existing law. | 1, I took it for grant 





864 


bring the two metals together in order to redeem the pledges of | how remotely related to the real controversy. that we 


the two great parties of the country and of the Administration, 
and that there should be coinage of gold and silver upon a parity. 
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Now it seems that the question of expense as to a change of ra- | 
tio is to be injected into this discussion, and that leaving this | attention has been invited, and for the determination o 


great and absolute necessity ee ang we are to enter into an ex- 
amination of the number of dollars that sums up the cost to the 
people of the United States of changing a ratio, if a change of ra- 
tio be determined to be necessary. 

Without trespassing upon the kindness of the Senator from 
New York, permit me to make a short analytical statement of 
the account between silver and the Government at this time, 
taken from the paper which has been read at the desk. 

The clear profit accruing to the Government under the act of 
1878, known as the Bland-Allison act, up to August 16, 1893, is 
$69,967,531 seigniorage—the difference between the coin and the 
purchasing price. The profit under the act of 1890, known as the 
Sherman act, is $58,165,783, making a profit to the Government 
upon silver since the passage of the Bland-Allison act, in 1878, of 
$128,133,314. 

The silver uncoined in the Treasury now amounts to 133,161,375 
ounces, on which the profit is $50,950,565. The number of ounces 
necessary to recoin silver dollars in changing the ratio to 20 tol 
is 81,376,700. The number of ounces necessary to recoin the sub- 
sidiary silver coin to the same ratio is 18,797,625, making 100,- 
174,325 ounces. This would leave in the Treasury uncoined 32,- 
987,050 ounces. If the cost of recoinage, $112,865,321, be taken 
from the amount of profit made by the Government already upon 
silver, $128,133,314, there would be a balance to the credit of sil- 
ver in the Treasury to-day of $15,267,993. 

If the Secretary of the Treasury means to put this question 
fairly before the American people, why does he not tell us what 


he proposes to do with this vast amount of silver bullion now | 


uncoined in the Treasury of the United States when the pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman act is repealed? 


bimetallism for alltime tocome? He assumes that we are to pur- 
chase this $112,865,321 worth of silver in order to make good the 
ratio of 20 to 1, andat the same time leave uncoined the amount 


of silver, 133,161,375 ounces, which is now in the Treasury and | 


lying there without use. That would be a fair statement; that 
would show the exact relation between silver and the Govern- 
ment at this time. 

All I propose to do now is to put these facts before the Con- 
gress and the people of the United States in order thatthey may 
form a judgment upon them. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I ask that the letter which my colleague 
had read be printed as a separate document, so that we may 
have it in that shape. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection it will be so or- 
dered. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had appointed, in compliance with the provisions of the 
joint resolution providing for the appropriate commemoration 
of the hundredth anniversary of the laying of the corner stone 
of the Capitol, the following as the members of the committee 
on the part of the House: 

Mr. BynuMof Indiana, Mr. WARNERof New York, Mr. BLACK 
of Illinois, Mr. Houk of Ohio, Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa, Mr. 
O’ NEILL of Pennsylvania, and Mr. COGSWELL of Massachusetts. 


SILVER COINAGE. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the bill (S, 570) discontinuing the purchase of silver bullion, on 
which the Senator from New York [Mr. HILL] is recognized as 
entitled to the floor. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the President of the United States 
in his recent much-commended and much-criticised special mes- 
sage to Congress took occasion to make a quotation from some 
very pertinent utterances of Daniel Webster made over fifty years 
ago. 

Permit me at the outsetof my remarks to-day to make another 
quotation from the opening sentences of a famous speech of the 
same distinguished statesman, delivered in this Chamber in the 
year 1830, wheh he said as follows: 

When the mariner has been tossed for many days in thick weather and on 
an unknown sea he naturally avails himself of the first pause in the storm, 
the earliest glance of the sun to take his latitude and ascertain how far the 
elements have driven him from his true course. Let us imitate this pru- 
dence, and before we float further on the waves of this debate refer to the 
point from which we departed, that we may at least be able to form some 
conjecture where we now are. 

Imitating that course at this time, it seems desirable, after 
two weeks of a discussion which has assumed the widest lati- 
tude and embraced almost every conceivable subject, no matter 


Can it not be | 
used to recoin the old silver coin, or is it to lie there amenace to | 








Av@uUs? 25, 
now return to the consideration of the precise question in 
from which we have been drifting. 

Let us inquire what is the particular question to wh 


we have been convened in extraordinary session? As [| yp, 
stand it, the only subject legitimately presented is as to ¢} 
visability of continuing upon the statute books the prov; 
of the Sherman silver-purchase law. All the questions 
have been so elaborately and eloquently discussed sim), 
volve around this one point, and are only collateral to i 

What may properly be embraced in the realm of the 
such a concise and narrow question? Is it a wise, just, 
or necessary measure? Has itanswered the beneficent ) 
for which it was ostensibly enacted? Has it fulfilled th 
tations of its friends? Has it appreciated or deprec 
currency endeavored to be created by it? Has it rais 
creased the price of silver? Hasit benefited or injured 
try? Who are its defenders orapologists? What dot 
desire in regard to it? What would be the effect of it 
These are pertinent inquiries to which our nattentio 
appropriately directed, and are issues upon which « 
well beconfined. All other considerations are irrejey 
principal question believed to be involved. 

Adopting Webster’s prudent suggestion, let us first 
peculiar circumstances under which we meet, and the i 
character of the duty which surely confronts us at 1 
The President of the United States, in the discharge o| 
duty, has summoned the official representatives of the 
the capital in this midsummer month of August to 
exigency which has arisen in the financial affairs of th. 

Surely no trivial monetary disturbance, no slight 
commotion, no ordinary cause was sufficient to justify 
vening of the Congress of the United States in an extr 
session at such an undesirable period as this. An 1 
was believed to have been presented which imperati 
manded that we should be called from our homes, and 
to assemble here to deliberate upon the condition of th 
It was shown that our industries were paralyzed, that 
men were out of employment, that prices were fall 
stocks were depreciating, that money everywhere wis 
withdrawn from banks and hoarded, that currency w 
and at a premium, and that confidence was largely im 

Sir, the picture was not overdrawn. A financial 
upon us and is still unabated—a punic longer in dur: 
the one of 1873 and approaching in severity that of 1 
destroying values, wrecking fortunes, and undermin 
perity. It is confined to no section of the country—it 
sal. If legislation can relieve the situation, it should 
promptly and effectually. 

It may be unwise to speculate as to the causes which | 
duced this condition of affairs, but remedies can not w 
vided without ascertaining as far as possible the truce ! 
the difficulty. 

President Cleveland has declared to Congress and to 


| try that the present unusual condition is to be attribut 
| wholly to the Sherman silver-purchase act of 1890, a1 


compels us to admit that this view is largely sustained 


| lar sentiment, which has adopted this conclusion eith 
| intelligent conception of the vicious features of that « 


cause of a systematic attempt in some financial circles to 
that view upon the country. 

There are those who do not wholly agree with the P 
in his diagnosis of the malady now affecting the bod) 
and who donot hastily join with him in the rosy conclus 
the financial millenium is to come the moment the Sher 
is removed. There are those who have given this subjc 
reflection who are inclined to the opinion that the caus 
present depression lies much deeper and beyond the + 
bill, and that its foundations were laid in the evil hours 
when the country unwittingly laid aside the financi: 
which had been its guide and safety from the foundati: 
Government. 

The existing financial disturbance may be attributed 
causes: 

First. It is a natural or inevitable result or incident : 
years of real or fictitious prosperity. The nation is no! 
an individual. The body politicmay appropriately be « 
with the physical body. A most cnvetel observance of 1 
of health will not prevent sickness, and neither will 
compliance with the laws of business prevent commerc 
culties. Sickness isincident to humanity and commerc! 
are incident to trade. 

Temperance, abstemiousness, dieting, and rest may 
human i!!ness, but it comes to every man ocessionally 5 
later; while conservatism, absence of speculation, and \ 








1893. 
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ance of correct business principles on the part of the great ma- 
jority of the business community will protract prosperity for a 
while, but there will always be times of depression. The stu- 
dent of history knows that financial panics occur about every 
twenty years, and our country has not been an exception to the 
general rule. The panics of 1813, 1837, 1857, and 1873 should 
have led us to anticipate one in about 1893. 

In addition to these causes, which for the purpose of thisargu- 
ment I denominate *‘ natural” causes against which itis proba- 
ble that no prudence could guard or prevent, there was much 
reason to apprehend financial troubles at this time, owing to the 
continued violation of correct business principles on the part of 
our business men in their haste to become suddenly rich. The 
spirit of gambling, the desire to indulge in illegitimate specu- 
lation, the attempt to secure wealth by any means save earning 
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The best financial system in the world could not stand such 
an organized and vicious attack upon it. These disturbers 
these promoters of the publie peril -represent largely t red- 
itor class, the men who desire to appreciate the gold dollur in 
order to subserve their own selfish interests, men who revel in 
hard times, men who drive harsh birgains with their fellow 
men in periods of finincial distress, and men wholly unfamiliar 

| With the true principles of monetary nce. : 

[t is not strange that the present panic has been induced, in- 
tensified, and protracted by reason of these milign influences. 
Having contributed much to bring about the present exigency, 
these men are now utterly unxble to control it. They have 


it in the old-fashioned way, are fruitful causes of these times of | 


depression. The reaction—the retribution—has come, thatis all. 
Why should we be surprised at the present lack of confidence 
everywhere manifested? 
Our financial centers have been flooded with watered st®Ocks of 


| Silver-purchase law has been ut leist in part 


every description in which innocent people have been induced | 
to invest their means by the glittering promises of enormous | 


dividends which are not forthcoming. 


It has been the fad of | 


. : : . | 
the times to organize corporations and issue bonds and stock | 


to an amount ten times the value of the property, and by such 
questionable enterprises paupers have suddenly become million- 
aires. The country has been surfeited with such schemes, 
whereby honest and confiding investors have been virtually de- 
frauded, and confidence has thereby been impaired. 

Candor compels me to say that these transactions have usually 
originated with that class of financiers who infest our marts of 
trade and are to-day ostentatiously attracting public attention 
by their parrot-like clamor for an ‘‘ honest” dollar, and against 
the continued use of silver money. 

Besides we are suffering from the evils of overproduction. We 
have raised more than we can profitably sell, and the markets of 
the world have been closed to us owing to our restrictive tariff 
laws. The balance of trade has unfortunately been against us. 
We have sold our railroad and other securities abroad instead 
of at home, and the interest as well as portions of the principal 
have been coming due and must be paid in gold, because it was so 
“nominated in the bond,” and hence our gold has naturally been 
leaving us for foreign shores. If we contract enormous debts 
abroad they must be paid abroad. 

Unquestionably some of the present difficulty may be attrib- 
uted to the uneasiness of our protected industries, which have 
been accustomed to rely to a certain extent upon governmental 
favoritism to support them, and whose proprietors naturally 
apprehend that such favoritism may be withdrawn under a re- 
vision of the taxation laws contemplated by the party in power. 
| do not disguise the fact that such uneasiness exists and that it 
contributes its share to the general existing disturbance of finan- 
cial affairs. 

But there is no relief for this situation unless the dominant 
party abandons its principles and surrenders in advance to the 
interests which were defeated at the last election. The Demo- 
cratic party is pledged to tariff reform, and it must redeem its 
pledges, come what may. Of course it must be expected there 
will be some friction. It is unavoidable. It is incident to the 


and it can not be prevented, but must be endured. 


sown to the wind, and we are all now reaping the whirlwind to- 
gether. 
Third. But no matter what else may have contributed to the 
present financial situation, it can not be denied that the Sherman 
and possibly the 
most largely instrumentl in producing the existing complica- 
tions. 
I do not propose at this moment to present an) 
law. It is sufficient now to state that it has lo 
fidence, that its operations have been uns:tis 


y analysis of that 
st the popular con- 
ctory even to 1ts 


friends, that it has not increased the market price of silver bul- 
lion, that it has tended to diseredit our silver currency, tit it 
| has hoarded up a vast mass of unexportable and undesirable sil- 


ver bullion in the Treasury of the United States either from the 
natural effect of the liw itself or from its mil or unfriendly ad- 
ministration, so that everywhere there exists an antagonism 
towards it—a lack of faith in its wisdom and usefulness 
founded conviction of its dangerous character and tendencies 
which naturally makes capital timid, frightens business men, 
and creates a real and genuine alarm, not a mere imagin ry or 
fictitious suspicion of insecurity. ; 

The nature of the act itself was alone sufticient to create un- 
[It presented an ever-incressing danger; it was rush- 
ing the country towards a precipice which could not be evaded, 
and it was only a question of time when its inevitable results 
would bring disaster uponus. The recent action of India 
tened it, while the other causes to which I have referred 
natural and some manufactured—united in producing the present 
extraordinary crisis. 

But no matter what various causes alone or unitedly precipi- 
tated the existing emergency, it is sufficient for us to know that 
the panic is here—it is upon us—it is steadily growing worse, 
and it must be promptly met by the exhibition upon our part of 
the most intelligent and exalted patriotism, a patriotism which 
rises above partisan considerations, a patriotism which if need 
be must seyer party lines and ties, a patriotism which sinks 


} 
i. well- 


easiness. 


has- 


s0me 


every selfish advantage and rises to a just conception of the 
terrible importance of the occasion. 
[ am not an alarmist and do not wish to exaggerate the pres 


ent financial disturbance, but I fear that Senators do not keenly 
realize the sad havoe which this crisis is making in the business 
affairs of the country, and the end of which no man cun foresee. 
Neither amI one of those who believe that a simple repeal of the 
Sherman law will at once restore abundant prosperity. It will 
require many years to recover from the disastrous effects of the 
present disturbance. The greater the emergency, however, the 


i | greater should be the effort to meet it. 
anticipated withdrawal of public aid from private enterprises; | 


The people | 


perfectly understood the question last fall, and they voted with | 


their eyes wide open. 
retreat. 


Our course is onward, and we shall not 


Second. Some portion of the present panic may betraced to a | 


concerted effort on the part of numerous monometallists to pro- | 


duce it, in order to further discredit silver asa part of the stand- | 


} 


ard money of the country. Thatfact isapparenteverywhere we | 


turn. We observe it in their senseless arguments constantly 
used against free bimetallic coinage and their ceaseless endeav- 


ors to confuse the present issue by characterizing it as a contest | 


between monometallism and bimetallism. 
delighted when the first ray of financial troubleappeared. They 
hailed the recent action of India with ill-concealed satisfaction. 
They talked against silver, morning, noon, and night. 

They denounced not simply the Sherman silver-purchase bill, 
but the future use of silver as money. With ghoulish glee they 
welcomed every bank failure, especially in the silver States, lit- 
tle dreaming that such failures would soon occur at their own 
doors. They encouraged the hoarding of money, they inaugur- 
ated the policy of refusing loans to the people even upon the best 
of security; they circulated false petitions, passed absurd and 
pe resolutions, predicted the direst disaster, attacked the 
credit of the Government, sought to exact a premium upon cur- 
rency, and attempted in every way to spread distrust broadcast 
throughout the land. 
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They seemed to be | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


OUR PLAIN DUTY. 


it becomes our first duty in attempting to solve the present 
financial problem to ascertain whether there is any existing 
law upon the statute book which is indefensible and is either 
wholly or in part responsible for our present unfortunate condi- 
tion, and if we discover such a one it is our bounden duty to 
promptly repeal it. 

This obligation is so plain that it ought not torequire any dis- 


; cussion to emphasize it. 


That the Shermun silver-purchase law of 1890 constitutes such 
an act admits of no doubt. No one now defends it. Fewapolo- 
gize for it. The political party that enacted it seems now the 
most anxious for its repeal. That it has proved a disastrous 
failure is scarcely denied by its present or former friends. It is 
true that for some time after its enactment there existed a dis- 
position among business men to acquiesce in its provisions as a 
solution of the silver question, and it is but fair to say that there 
was manifested a qualified approval of it among men of both par- 
ties, especially among those who were opposed to free bimetalic 
coinage and are known as monomet«llists. 

That acquiescence and quasi approval proceeded from different 
motivesand opposite standpoints, the gold monometallists because 
it had antagonized or prevented the free coinage of silver, and 
hence they were gratified at its passage, and accepteditasa safe 
measure, and extreme silver men, because it was some recogni- 
tion of silver and promised to keep up its price. Both were 
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ultimately bound to be deceived by edanttenndineiinadianinns 


hopes, and its dangerous possibilities. Both ought to be unan- 
imous to-day for its repeal, but I regret to say that those who 
vot 1inst its passage seem now to be the most reluctant to 
part with it. It was never defensible. It was a violation of 
every correct principle of monetary science. It was not evenan 
hon npromise. It was a makeshift, asubterfuge, amere 
temporary expedient. The President in his message, not desir- 
ing ut this time, for obvious reasons, to offend the sensibilities 
of those who had voted for it, politely called it a * truce.” 

It has been asserted that the President himself, in his hostil- 
ity to independent free-silver coinage, was disposed at one time 
to regard with favor or acquiesce in the provisions of the Sher- 
man law, which had been the instrument or means by which such 
free coinage had bi ited. Whether this be so or not, the 
fact remains and | 
Democratic national 
demanded its repeal! 
but wardly 
speecc!) 
swer 
lett 


d ag 


rable co 


n defe 
; not esc 
platform denounced the Sherman law and 
denounced it, notas the result of a ‘‘ truce,” 

makeshift’”—yet Mr. Cleveland, 


asa’’c 


to the notifie 
r of ace 
criticised the 
ever, although 
of the 


which 


tion of his nomination, nor in his subsequent 
nor in his inaugural address in March last, 
rman law, nor made any allusion to it what- 
was then already threatening the prosperity 
country with the dangerous results of its operation, 
were apparent to everyone who had given the subject 
any careful attention. 

The | disposition to approve or acquiesce in the Sher- 
man law on the part of the monometallists in both parties was 
further manifested by their tenderness toward it by their news- 
paper press, by their omission to denounce it, by their approval 
of it in 
of the 
ticul 
age, 


oress 
gr 


ptance, 
i 
She 


it 
At 


vrener 
RC re 


Republican State platform of New York in 1891—and par- 
arly by the majority reportof the House Committee on Coin- 
made up of members of both parties, and presented to Con- 
in February, 1891, wherein the Sherman law was virtually 
approved and the necessity for any further or other legislation 
denied. 

On the 
standard 
from mere selfish interests 
the propriety of the Sherman law, but always regarded it as an 
ill-devised scheme to retard the grow ing sentiment of the coun- 
try in favor o! free bimetallic coinage. 

My own personal record is of the slightest consequence, but 
the Senate will pardon me for alluding to the fact that my views 


other hand, true 


of the dangerous character of that act are not new, but have been | 
| as a false 


entertuined and repeatedly expressed ever since its passage. 
Within three months thereafter—on September 23, 1890—at 
Brooklyn, then at Cooper Institute, New York, on October 8, 
1891, at a meeting over which Mr. 
Elinira on December 4, 1891, and 
Albany, I sought—in speeches 
lished —to 
that law. 
It is useless to disguise the fact that at that time there existed 
much apathy upon the subject, other topics seeming to engross 
the public attention. In fact, my own efforts were misconstrued, 
and it was insisted in some quar.ers that I was indifferent to the 
sacred cause of ** tariff reform,” 
the people's attention away from that great issue in endeavoring 
to arous : them to the dangerous possibilities of the Sherman law. 
Last December at the opening of Congress I promptly intro- 
duced a bill for the unconditional repeal of that law, and on Feb- 


twice soon thereafter in 


ruary 6 last I had the honor of addressing the Senate at length | 


in favor of its passage. I do not deem it necessary to reiterate 

the arguments which were then presented. They are as perti- 

nent to-day as they were then, although now it is likely that 

they would fall upon more willing ears. It was our plain duty 

then to have repealed that law; that duty is imperative now. 
THE SHERMAN ACT IS INDEFENSIBLE. 

The backbone of my argument against the Sherman bill may 
be concisely stated in the following points: 

First. 
back issue—for tht is what the Sherman law amounts to- 
ploying p«per debt in placeof gold and si 
of | and the fruits of labor. 

Second 
coinage, the sole legal tender of the Constitution, of our history 
befo 
silver and go d. 

Third. 


lver asa money-measure 
ibor 


maintained than just as equivalence is established between the 
same gold whether coin at the mint or bullion from the melting- 
pot, to-wit, by the right, after melting, to have it transformed to 
coin again—the right of free coinage, which includes recoinage. 


vaped observation that while the | 


, neither in his | 
1 delivered at Madison Square Garden, New York, in an- 


| ment of those ends. 


| it provides only fora limited and restricted coinag 
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Fourth. That parity (not equivalence), that local parity wi 
in the United States (not world-wide parity) of our silv 
lars and our gold dollars depends (while free coinage ™“ W 
held from silver) upon the ‘l'reasury in its payments ney 
paraging the silver dollar by keeping back gold dollars 
superior kind, when called for. 

Fifth. That the Sherman law phrasing a concern 
on a parity with each other ‘‘ the two m was meant 
vent their parity, and, in fact, contrived a sure cumulati 
to the local, legal, and minor parity of the 25.8 troy ¢ 
gold coined, and the 412.5 troy grains of 
lar, in the United States. 

Sixth. That the Sherman law organized an inflation 
people’s debt, a prevention of its payment with the sil 
chased, such as the Allison law provided, and a contracti 
the people's gold. It may be further stated that the new ; 
back debt, also, was swollen to $150,000,000. There is o1 
dred and thirty-two millions less of gold in the people’ 
ury, and a great depletion in their private stocks. 

Thig law can not bs defended, as it is based upon a wror 
ory of finance. It does not provide for the free coina 
e of that: 
It. provides for the purchase of silver bullion: it treats sily 
a commodity. In one view of it the theory of the law se 
have been that the compulsory purchases by the Govern: 
a vast quantity of silver bullion, amounting to 4,500,000 « 


to 1 


tals ”’ 


iver colned, a 


re0O 


| per month, would maintain the price of silver in the mark 


that the obligations of the Government to redeem its T're 
notes issued in payment of silver bullion, in gold or silver, in 
discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, would prac 


; | maintain the parity of the two metals. 
the plitforms of various State conventions—notably that | 


for the acco 
The price of silver has steadily fallen, 
the demand upon our gold for the redemption of these Tr 
notes has weakened the Treasury to an alarming extent. 
Secretary of the Treasury has pursued the policy of usin 


The law has proved a substantial failure 


| instead of silver for such purposes of redemption, and neces 
| so, as he alleges; 
bimetallists—friends of a double | 
bimetallists from principle and conviction and not | 
never for a moment ac quiesc ed in 


and hence our bullion, instead of being « 
and circulated as contemplated, has remained hoarded 
Treasury vaults. 

The Sherman bill has proved the worst enemy of th¢ 
cause, because it has retarded rather than aided the caus 
free coinage. 

The Democracy of New York, in their State platform of 
hit the nail wpon the head when they declared as follows: 

We denounce the new Sherman silver law, under which one-tenth 
gold stock has been exported and all our silver output isdammed up a 
sretense but artful hindrance of return to free bimetallic « 


| and as tending only to produce achange from one kind of monometal! 


Cleveland presided, then at | 


which have been widely pub- | 
arouse the people to the importance of a repeal of | 


The sure perij to all our industries in another green- | 
em- | 


the wr, of monetary science, of the people’s welfare— | 


That equivalence between the same silver, whether | 
solid in the coin or liquid in the crucible, can no otherwise be | 





another. 

The Democracy of New York wanted that law repealed 
cause it blocked the way to free bimetallic coinage, and n 
cause it would aid the cause of monometallism. 

That is exactly my position to-day. Iam a bimetallist. 
not believe in a single gold standard nor a single silver st«1 
ard, but I do believe in the use of both gold and silver : 
standard money of the country, and in their free coinage in 
mints ata proper ratio, without any discrimination in fay 
one against the other. And as such bimetallist, I favor th: 


1 that 1 ieee tn al : peal of the Sherman law because it is undemocratic, illo 
anc 1a was seeking to diver 


dangerous in its tendencies and results, an impediment to 
coinage, and a disgrace to the silver cause. 

The Sherman law has used ‘‘the livery of heaven to ser 
devil in” long enough. It is called the Sherman silver lay 
thousands and tens of thousands of people—possibly a ma 
of them—regurd it as a free-silver law, or one equivalent t 
They point to the fact that many silver men are struggling | 
sist its repeal as though it was a vital measure to the silver « 
when in fact it is the very opposite to free coinage. 

The true frionds of silver make a mistake, a serious mi 
when they defend this law and allow it to be confound 
free bimetallic coinage. Instead of it being called a s¢/ 
should have been entitled ‘‘ Tie Sherman bill to hinder f1 
metallic coinage, to discredit silver, and to impoveri 
Treasury of the United States.” That is precisely what it 
proved to be, and yet a simple repeal thereof is being vigoro 
resisted as though such repesi would in some mysterious 1 


| ner injure the cuuse of free coinage. 
Its sure hindrance of our return to free bimetallic | 


The Sherman law is objectionable because it directs ane 
chase of silver, instead of providing for the free coinage of 
Purchase means price, price means commodity, and the tr 
ment of silver as a commodity means its derogation from it 
trinsic rank as a money metal. Gold has free coinage, and 
it has no price in the United States. But silver has pr ice 


he I 


| ver purehases are simply a Government consent to prolong ts 
' 
derogation. 


Such purchases can never promote their propose l 
object, to wit, the preservation of a parity between the two 
metals. 
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Gold is not purchased by the Government, and should not be 
It has the right of free coinage into full legal-tender mone or 
the people, who bring it, to any amount. If melted. it bas free 

' 


recoinage into the same amount of full legal money again, wit 
: 


out L085. 


Silver-coining nations have not P rchased silver. T coin 
it x the people, just as gold-coining nations coin gold. Their 
silver if melted loses none of its value, for it is assured of recoin- 
aoe into the same amount of fuil legal-tender money ag iin with- 
‘ Os 

is the absence of the free coinage of silver—the existence of 
a ited and restricted coinage, that compels Government pur 
( ses of silver, and such purchases absolutely prevent parity 

en the maintenance of a se of parity drains the 
Treasury of its gold, where silv $purel sed. re imetal 
Ce ve is essenti l to th p ri y Ol the two metals, and not I 
f will Successfully and satisfactorily maintain such parit 

ere are certain elementary facts that can not be 1 le ) 
~ The value of free coinage is that it virtually mone es all the 


tal wher 


renaseu, 


ver it may be 


even if coined, rchas 


unpu 


silve nd if not coined monetizes none at all. Free coinage ¢ 
lver is not the pu ‘chase of an ounce of silver Nor is the fr 

coinage the purchase of any gold. The function of free coinage 

is to effect the monetization of a but not by the purchase of 


and illogical theory, 
were Doth anomaious 
iends of a bimeta!lic cur- 


rocee 
Ison la WwW. 
and 


The Sherman 1 led upon a wrong 
and so did 3 


and W itho ul precet ent, 


1 ! ores 
the | Chev 


the true i 


rency should never have consented to the compromise w hich les 
to their enactment. 

Mr. BLAND, in 1878, should have insisted upon his original 
bill. which was for the free coinage of silver, and either won or 


Db 


lost upon that issue. But he was persuaded to accept a limited 

cl ce, and there has been difficulty, disparity, timidity, and 

dangerever since. The Sherman law perpetuated and exagger 
i the Same error. 


and the same reason 
e bimetallic 


strive. 


ior 


The Sherman law should be 
-Allison law should 


repealed, 
not be revived. | 


coinage should be the goal for which we should now 
WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 
My own conviction is unalterable that had the last Congress, 
or the present Congress if convened in extra session on the 5th 


nan law, the United 
panic long to be remem- 
and would have preoluded 
he free coinage of silver, which, 

scatter the seed of monetary 
rmany did twenty yearsago. 


the 5S! 
the 


1893, 


of March, not delayed to 
States would have largely escaped 
bered as the monetary panic of 
the closure of Indian mints to t 
increasing panic here, 
rder over the whole earth, as Ge 

\s | bave already stated, there is a remedy for our own imme- 
diate domestic difficulty—repeal, pure and simple; unconditional 
I The first remedy for poisoning our currency is to cut off 
fresh doses of the poison. 

But delay to appreciate the wider scope and foreign implica- 
tions of our inaction has now let in, to block our P ith towards re- 
sumption of free bimetallic coinage, a hindrance greater than the 
Sherman law itself. 

Great Britain by stopping free silver coinage in India int 
poses perhaps greater hindrance to that resumption than the 
act of France stopping free bimetallic coinage, in order to de- 
feat Germany’s campaign of substitution in 1873. For the free 
coinage of silver in India was always indiep snsable as a condition 
to the free bimetallic coinage of France, and much more impor- 
tant, in the balance of the two groups of free monometallic coin- 
age, than the free silver coinage of Germany. 


repeal ier! 


besides 


dis 


"epenl. 


: 


\s the free silver coinage of India was indispensable to the 
bimetallic coinage of France, by which independently and 
a }she maintained the parity of gold and silver at the ratio 
{1 to 154 in all parts of both hemispheres: so free silver coin- 


age ely 80) to 


endently and 
fect parity thereby everywhere of gol 1a and 


in India seems indispensable (perhaps not absolut 
free bimetallic coinage by the United States, in: ley 
alone, and to the per 
silver, either at the ratio of 154 or 16. 

tree bimetallic coin not witchcraft. 
And if not universal in all mints, but is to be 
the mint of a single great metallic power, 
istence of each of the free monometallic coinages 
tions 


If even gold free coinage were 


It is busir 
accomplished by 
it implies the coex- 


by other na- 


we is ess. 


to become isolated, confined to 
One nation, free bimeti lic coinage by that nation alone would 
be impossible. If free silver coinage were isolated a. to 
ourselves, as it would almost be if adopted now), I fear that free bi 
metallic coins ge would be impossible, even to these great Unit ed 
States. Especially would it be impracticable at the present 
time and under existing couditions. 
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Perhaps, indeed, I m to ve toor h imp ce to these 
varying phases in the pres nonbim n, st € sil 
ver coinage in Ind stoppir ny} 3 sily pure 8 
the United States. Compared with the stupendous uw 
stumble, just twenty y 3 ago. out of bimetallism into non 
bimet ism, t l d al uw - 3 of 
versal nonbim m, whethe ( in Cal ol eal i 
WW ish 

Che « I yma fixed y ( e parity « yh si 
to the \ ne <¢ yarit ‘ t ( of S te ‘ L873. by 
the unwittir ess n of fr b oO was an epoch 
in histor These varying phis e bu t S < that 
disparity. The loss of the a g rity o d Ss I 
believe to have been unwittin 

Kut I he eve the resis nee to its renew ] is n ( ‘ Oo in 
nocent. I fear it has arisen in the preference of acre 
dom and of creditor classes there and elsewhere fora vy mor 
measure in place of the ancient universal meta 
measure of mankind; for anew money-measure half as great, a 
therefore tw ce as potent, in every purchase lor a mo V-! \S- 
ure exclusively of gold; for a new money-measure containing the 
four thousand million dollars’ worth of gold, but not tl fi 
thousand million dollars’ worth of silver (in round nu 
comprised in the now dislocat:-d bimetallic mone 3 

Such a substitution is chimeriecal. it 1t woul é 
To the great bimetallic money-m«¢ i 

yrices Ol commodities had been for centu ( l \ 
twenty years’ dislocation of the two moieties of the wo l 
money-measure, the gold moiety and the s ty, 
conformity of the ran an lane ¢ ri 3 of « 7 
from being established, for di oO t t t 
becun, and the oli 1 of th ) f 
There were dreamers forty ye irs ago ‘ l oO ng 
the gold moiety of th m ) r off go rom 
a free bimet ie coins 

The dream of abolishing on {the money-measure r 
than reset the dislocxted two 1 exp he 1 stent op 
position of Grexut Britain, acreditor k ym, roll red- 
itor classes, to the renewal free bime ie co go 3 
| and condition of their permanence in parity. It explains wh 


ssemb ed 


rence 
it explains the 


iry conte 


Great Britain has defeated every monet 
by France and the United States to that end. 
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British ukase,for which no British statesman dare stand open Abolition of India’s sole possible coin money of full leg»! +, 
sponsor or publish his forecast of its results. der being impossible, the subordination of silver there to 
To puteither money metal outof the category of money into the | elsewhere in the British Empire is the exact description o 
category of commodity constrains them to disparity much as if | avowedexperiment. Parity is discarded: disparity is vain 
both were commodities; and until their parity is renewed the | ited; subordinationisattempted. For subordination, if x 
consequences of disparity can but go on quite remediless. and a renewal of — by other powers prevented, j 
Repeal of the Sherman law making a commodity of silver by | usurping for gold alone the function of the standard; t| 
purchases can not, therefore, produce the beneficent results of | say, the function of the ancient bimetallic money-im 
restoring the parity of gold with silver in full monetary use | Written all over the face of this theory and this endeayo; 
through afree bimetallic coinage. But meanwhile repeal will | rapacious purpose to make the sufferings entailed by th 
facilitate their local parity. Gold monometallists everywhere | that parity which Great Britain is preventing, work out :t 
have hailed the British ukase closing the mints of Calcutta and | the halving of the old bimetallic money-measure of mankin 
sombay as ‘the doom of silver.” The American branch of be- | the doubling of the purchasing power of a new gold money 
lievers hoot at the “pernicious pig metal” and dream the com- | ure upon all the wages of labor, all the fruits of labor, 
ing consummation of their hope. debts of labor, for the benefit of the creditor classes of a cr 
On the contrary, it brings that new-fangled monetary theory— | state. 
the theory of gold monometallism, begotten in the embraces of Subsidiary and subordinate coinage of silver for small ¢| 
ignorance with rapacity—at last to an unequivocal and crucial | is easy enough in Great Britain, which produces neithe: 
test. metal and has enough of gold. But the attempt to makes 
For the moment, for the day, for the year, it seems to finish | iary and subordinate to gold the coinage of silver am 
the disparagement of silver, commenced with the cessation of | vastly outnumbering populations of mankind, who have n 
its share in a free bimetallic comage, continued by its with- | money metal of full legal tender except silver, and whos 
drawal from a monometallic free coinage, while Cinderella’s sis- | numbers make their sufficient share, and their necessary, 
ter alone frequents the mints of all the great metallic powers. sions of gold as a money metal commercially impracticab|, 
But many years ago, the editor of an able newspaper, the New | physically impossible, is rapacity foredoomed to defeat. 
York Evening Post, who wasalso agreat American poet (I refer | rives from cockney convenience a rule for crowded empires 
to Mr. Bryant), summed up in four immortal lines the inevita- | sessing of the two money metals but one, with no reason 
ble outcome of enthroning successful Error above underfoot and | subordination to another, and without gold for it to be sub- 
downtrodden Truth: to, but being subject themselves to the common need of « 
Truth crushed to earth shall rise again— mercial nations, a single common money metal or a fixed 
The eternal years of God are hers; between their respective or common money metals, if t! 
But Error, wounded, writhes with pain, two—the parity of past ages, the international currency of! 
And dies among his worshipers. equally with gold. : 
The incurable wound of this error was inflicted by the wor- I have noted to the Senate the implied admissions « 
shipers of gold monometallism in England when it was pushed | precious scheme. I have mentioned its homage to the dis 
forward, by a necessary logic, to one more step in the disparage- | rule and result of free bimetallic coinage, the parity of 
ment of half the money of mankind—the withdrawal of free | silver, in its legalizing and untried method and sort of p 
coinage from silver in a great Empire where silver was and is | bureaucratic maximum limit of disparity. 
and must ever be the sole possible coin of universal employ and If any Senator would fain believe that something else t) 
full legal tender. liberate rapacity inspires the present rulers of Great Bri 
THE BRITISH EDICT IN INDIA. their long defeat of the efforts of the two great Rep 
What was the modus operandi? A sudden edict, from their | France and the United States, for renewal of the parity 
British conquerors on the other side of the globe, stripping off | and silver, and in this letest preventive measure, I wi 
from their only money metal the primary condition of its equiv- | his aspirations by some evidence that their Anglo-Indiw 
alence, whether circulating as coin or hoarded in bangles. Sir | may rather be deemed mere ornamental imbecility. 
David Barbour, that Indian finance minister and bimetallist These British statesmen, like their royal George, so 
who begged for free bimetallic coinage as the scientific solution | for their own good and ‘ the goods of all the peoples ”’ « 
of India’s monetary troubles and the world’s monetary troubles, | empire, have commenced their campaign by creating t! 
testified that the silver hoards of India were correctly computed | stupendous mass of inconvertible money—money incon, 
at £130,000,000 sterling worth. Free coinage had ever main- | with the new unit of value—ever known in the histor) 
tained the equivalence of silver in the ornamental bangle with | human pace. Nobody can deny that fact. Ican put ine 
silver in the coin rupee. Sir David Barbour’s statementof it, a man of science and 
The British ukase stripped these Indian savings and orna- | I do not cite the British chancellor of the exchequer, * 
ments of nearly half their purchasing power, subjected them to | liam Harcourt. He is a burley bruiser who knows 4 
varying disparity like the disparity between the silver dollar | aboutcoinage and currencies as John Sullivan. He told 
und 4124 troy grains of silver bullion, and asserted for the Brit- | tation comprising delegates from the London Chamber o 
ish conquerors of 250,000,000 people power to make for them and | merce on the 25th of January this tale of the double 
coin silver purchases, and denied their immemorial right to the | silver piece in the mere subsidiary coinage of Great 1 
free coinage and recoinage of silver. Such is the lot of the Eng- | ‘‘The double florin is so unpopular that I believe it ha 
lishman’s ‘‘dumb-driven cattle.” What was the ostensible | abroad.” 
scheme? It was the endeavor to put a peg in at the present He told the ‘‘ city” men of London that, and nobody |: 
limit of disparity between silver and gold, a disparity caused | That will do for Sir William Harcourt and the ‘‘city” « 
and continued by stopping the ancient access of silver to free | of London. He conceives that a subsidiary coin can have : 
coinage at the mints of Europe, where the alternative adoption | national export or international currency; and it is this |i 
of gold was not a physical impossibility. minister who directs the subordination of the silver ru 
The public confessions of the gold monometallists—the plain | India to the gold sovereign of Tower Hill. 
implications of their scheme—are more instructive than even its I would myself accept the idea that the Anglo-Indian u 
resent failure. The scheme is an open avowal that disparity | merely monumental British stupidity, if it were the first 
Lament silver and gold, that divergence from a bimetallic par, | the monetary drama instead of the fourth. 
is intolerable. The scheme is an open avowal that in any state Great Britain defeated the renewal of the parity of go 
of disparity present, the liability to greater divergence from | silver at the monetary conference of 1878. 
parity, and the liability to less divergence from parity, are two Great Britain defeated the renewal of the parity of go 
evils which threaten commerce with costs and disaster. The | silver at the monetary conference of 1881. 
scheme was published and recommended as an endeavor to stop Great Britain defeated the renewal of the parity of gold 
the first liability. Instead of dwelling on its demerits or pres- | silver at the Brussels monetary conference of 1892. 
ent failure, I prefer to note the implied admission of the supreme Great Britain now, in.1893, is combining her Asian wit! 
value of a fixed parity of gold and silver. European power to prevent renewal of the parity of 
Another implication is that the most hidebound British gold | silver by the United States and France or other foreign |" 
monometallists can not avoid retaining the use of silver coin as | at any future time. To create the hugest mass of incon\: 
money of full legal tender in the domestic trade and foreign | money ever known, while posing as monetary purists, mn) 
commerce of subject populations whose mere increase during | like pious imbecility worthy of a Pharisee in Bedlam. !) 
the last decade vastly outnumbers the total population of the | review of the successive acts of the monetary drama, « s| 
United Kingdom on all its islands. man of sense will ‘‘doubt not through the stages an incr 
Abolition of silver as money of full legal tender, announced by | purpose runs.” \ 
the New York Evening Post as to-morrow’s millennium, is not | I admit, for I affirm, that the British new-fangled theory © 
attempted yet by any sort of fools among British statesmen. gold monometallism is an ignorant, insular, weak-minded the 
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ory, like their theory of tax: ition without representation before 
1776, like their theory of impressments for the British navy in 
Ame rican ships be fore 1812, like their theor y of irre eponsib e 
naval intervention to assist the disunion of these States 
the Alabama arbitration of 187 

But it is no disproof of a se fish rapacity that its methods may 
foredoom their own frustration. And what, indeed, has the 
greedy purpose of these insular theorists so far brought to pass? 
Have they demonetized silver? Strictly speaking, silver has 
not been demonet ized. The usual p yhr ise is at fault. It is the 
indignant utterance of impoverished men and injured nations, 
hut not the accurate language of monetary science. 

Until now not an ounce of silver has beendemonetized. Coin- 
age has been stopped here and there, but the old silver francs, 
thalers, florins, dollars, rupees, are still in existence and mone- 
tary use. Some German thalers, florins, the Roumanian and 
Scandinavian silver pieces, have been transformed into frances or 
rupees. Silver has not bee n demonetized. So much silver was 
never in monetary use as now. 

Silver in that sense has not been demonetized, and the total 


before 


achievement of the rapacious and ignorant theorists of gold 


monometallism thus far has been to polder, to confine within 
the several boundary lines of all nations 
dikes of so many sunken tanks 
money of the world by despoiling silver of its old international 
monetary power. In place of the old world-wide parity of silver 
and gol ld, there is gold in a few and silver in all nations, and no 
par ity for twenty years between them or any, and as many local 
par ities as there are nations formerly bimetallic. 

To have despoiled silver of monetary power internationally; 
to have suppressed parity between one money metal of the Nor th 
Atlantic States and the money metal of the great mass of man- 
kind—that is the sum-total of results achieved. Thatisthe title 
of Great Britain to curse her dependent state with the curse of 
an inconvertible money and boast the ‘‘ Pax Brittanica 

If there is any honest man among British statesmen who has 
favored the successive procedures of Great Britain in this latest 


procedure because he knew no better, he has one lesson to learn. | 


There is no reason under heaven to expect renewal of the 
stable, unvarying parity, the universal, age-long parity, of gold 
and silver prior to September, 1873, from any other source, by 
any other means, than the renewal of its cause—competent free 
bimetallic coinage. 


There is no reason under heaven to suppose the totally unpre- 
cedented shocks and fluctuations of divergence and disparity 


between gold and silver, continuous now for exactly twenty 
years, will ever discontinue, so long as either money metal is not 
by competent free bimetallic coinage translated back again out 
of the common chances and conditions of a commodity. 
Meanwhile the local legal parity of our silver dollars with the 
gold dollar of 25.8 troy grains should be maintained at all haz- 
ards and under all circumst: inces, and the silver purchases 
stopped and isolated free silver coinage rejected for the present, 
in order to avert the present and future dangers to that local 


legal parity of the silver in the silver dollar and the gold in the | 


gold dollar; but especially and also in order not to avert and in 
order not to prevent the renewal of the greater parity, the parity 
of all gold and all silver at one fixed ratio around the worhd, by 
means of a competent free bimetallic coinage. 


My point is not now that our isolated free coin: uge of silver | 


under present conditions will entail an exclusive silver basis 


here. 
her delusion of a gold basis everywhere by thus 
European gold stocks with our gold stock; we should not de- 
prive the United States of all power to promote free bimetallic 


coinage; we should not put off the hope of monetary peace into | s 


the next century. 

The local parity of the silver dollar and the gold dollar in all 

hese United States is our point of honor. It behooves us to be 
int ~ rant of present danger from the Sherman law, intolerant 
of the future danger which Great Britain has created for us in 

Scan sly isols sted free silver c inage at the present time. 

To attain the renewal of free silver coinage along with free- 
gold coinage it behooves the Unite: Stats 
ent policy, to augment Great Britain’s aif iculties 
our own, to stop temporarily the increase of silver * in 
rency undere sxisting conditior 1s and incre: 
7 h are feasible. I hope to eee the Senate further upon 

his point at some future time. I will not dwell upon it now. 

“Re peal of the Sherman law, had it taken p lace when, almost 
alone and unsupported, three months after its enactment, I be- 
gan the systematic advocacy of its repeal. ake have entailed 
ong ere this, as I believe, free bimetallic coinage in Europe 
and America, 

{t will hasten now that d: ay of deliverance; for it will release 
from an invidious position all those in the great West who are 
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W hy not try the only remedy that has not yet been 
Why keep t the Sherman law intact or why indulge in othe 
sive, equally i logical and eq ur yu 
isfactory? The fact uld not be forgotten can not b 
strongly impressed upon the public mind that at the ver 

was demonetized in 1873 it was ipon a par with 
That was when we had free bimetallic coin: 


limited 
ation of silver b 


1» ty 
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have been forced 


oh miserable compro 
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ive in this countr 
t both gold and silver 
were the standard money. 

If pledges in platforms amount to anything, 
be regarded as mere set phrases with which to catch votes 
not to be fulfilled, then both the great political parties ar 
emnly pledged to areturn to that bimetallic system whic! 
isted prior to 1873. There may be permitted differences as to 
ratios, as to minor details, as to methods of procedure, and as to 
the precise opportune time for a return; but the important fact 
irrevocably committed 
to the general policy of bimetallism, which, if pledges are kept, 
must sooner or later be permanently established. 

The Senator who asserts that he isin favor of a single gold 
country can not belong tocither 
of the great parties. He must be a no-party man, a free-thinker, 
a go-as-you-please politician, of which there are types in Con- 
in Cabinets, and everywhere. Such a Senator certainly 
has no right to speak for the Democratic party. 

Bimetallism does not mean the stoppage of 
coinage, while maintaining our present silver currency intact, 
but it means the free coinage of silver and gold by the Govern- 
ment, either under an international agreement or independently. 
The stoppage of further silver coinage, but the maintenance of 
existing silver currency accompanied by the free coinage of gold, 
is not bimetallism, but it is what the famous French financier, 
Mr. Cernuschi, called ‘“humped-back monometallism,” such as 
exists in France and Germany to-day. 

This is not what our country needs for permanent relief, bu 
we want the establishment of a perfect system of free bimet slic 
coinage existed prior to 1873, whereby every silver dollar 
may be kept at a parity with every gold dollar. That result was 
it can be accomplished again. 

[ am opposed to a single standard of gold beciuse there is 
gold enough in the world to fulfill the needs of 
metal. I believe I hazard nothing in that statement, but only 
express the profound conviction of the thoughtful people of the 
United States, and of the people of every other country in the 
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lead to the suggestion that such a country and such a people 
should not, in their onward march of improvement, be cramped, 
hampered, emburrassed, and restricted on accountof any insuf- 
ficiency in irrency. Money is but a measure of value and 
a medium for facilitating exchanges. Its volume should be suf- 
ficient to adequately represent the aggregute wealth of the 
world. ‘The value of money—the standard—is fixed by govern- 
ments in statutes. As one of the financial writers of the world 
says, ‘* Without law there is no legal tender, without legal ten- 
der there is no money.” 

This great and growing country of ours needs a much larger 
circulation per capita than any other country in the world. It 
will not answer to compare the needsof our nation in this regard 
with the old, unprogressive, finished nations of Europe, where 
the wealth is largely controlled by a few families. 

The insufliciency of our present volume of currency seems to 
be everywhere conceded, and yet there is an unaccountable re- 
luctance to establish a permanent financial system under which 
that deficiency can be easily supplied. 

The proposition now before Congress to allow the national 
banks to increase their circulation 10 per cent—and which prop- 
osition I earnestly favor—is the outcome of a general desire ior 
an increase of the currency, the insufficiency of which has been 
made plainly manifest during the present crisis. 

To that proposition of itself there is little objection, yet it is 


the ec 
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etary problem. 


| etizing it. 
| having it renewed. 


a strange spectacle which is presented when we witness that | 
those who are the most clamorous for such increase at the pres- | 


ent juncture are usually holding up their hands in holy horror 
and solemnly protesting against any other increase of the cur- 
rency—especially an increase of silver money—as ‘‘ inflation,” 
when in truth both silver and gold are money metals absolutely 
incupable of inflation. 

The speech of a distinguished gold monometallist in the 


House the other day abounded in references to our ‘‘ redundant 


currency;” to the “ abundance of money” with which the coun- 
try is blessed; to the ‘‘ample supply” of the circulating medium, 
and other expressions indicative of the opinion that the coun- 
try was already surfeited, or at least too well supplied, with cir- 
culation. 

Ido not believe it. 
business men of our land believe it to be untrue. 


The country does not believe it. 


more than another has been adequately demonstrated in the | 
present emergency, it is the fact that we need more circulation 


with which to do business. Let us give our national banks the 
relief which they ask, and then prepare the way for a steady, 


shall be at a parity with gold; silver which shall be able to buy 
as much as gold; silver which shall be coined and circulated, 
and not hoarded up; silver for which the plain people are clam- 
oring—the silver which was mentioned in the Democratic national 
platform of 1884, when it declared that ‘‘ We believe in honest 
money, the gold and silver coinage of the Constitution, and a 
circulating medium convertible into such money without loss.” 

In the year 1892 the total production of gold in the United 
States was only $33,000,000, not as much as in 1891. The pro- 
duction has remained about the same for several years, with no 
material increase, notwithstanding the increase of our popula- 
tion and resources. In 1878 it was $51,200,000, being $18,200,000 
more than last year. For many years the average annual pro- 


$33,000,000. 


It is true that outside of the United States there has been | 
some increase in the world’s production of gold during recent | 
years, but an average annual increase of only $10,000,000, which | 
is about the figure, is comparatively insignificant when the in- | 
| and practical view of the ratio question, and recollect | 


creased population and requirements of the whole world are 
taken into consideration. How much gold bullion is lost, hoarded, 
used in the arts,and otherwise disposed of and not applied to 
currency purposes? An annual increase of production of $30,- 


000,000 would not keep pace with the world’s needs, especially | 


if, as is positively proclaimed here and elsewhere, a gold basis 


is to be finally established by all the governments of the world. | 


In that event what a contemptible figure the slight annual in- 


crease of ten millions would cut in the effort to answer the | 


world's demands. It must be borne in mind that in the event of 
a universal gold basis, a failure in the requisite gold supply 


means absolute ruin, a stationery production means hard times, | 


a diminution in production means bankruptcy of tens of thou- 
sands; in fact, it may be positively asserted that anything less 


than a reason vble and liberal increase in the annual gold pro- | 


duction would mean stagnation of businesss, financial disturb- 
ance, ind a renewal of our present difficulties. 
all its silver as well as its gold to give us an automatic and 
elastic currency. 


We need not be disturbed about the increase in the produc- | 
tion of silver. It cuts no figure in the solution of the great mon- | 


The annual increase is not 1 per cent 
world’s total supply. Every ounce of silver extant on th: 
now—the total accumulation—if carried to the Acropo 
Athens and melted in one block would not half fill the 
Parthenon. 

When the gold mines of California were discovered, in [ 84: 
rope became frightened and complained loudly of a fear 6 
deluged with American gold: but the fear was soon shoy 
groundless, and that gold proved to be a blessing to a ) 
stricken world. History will repeat itself in our Ameri 
tory of to-day, and silver will perform the same benefi 
pose that gold did then. It is for the interest of the | 
States to insist upon silver being a part of our standard ; 
for we are the great silver-producing country of the wor 

It is unnecessary to characterize the demonetization o 
in 1873, or to inquire whether it was done intentionally or 
antly. Secretary Carlisie, at a time when he reflected 
sentiments, and was not merely the mouthpiece or sub 
of others, characterized the act as a“ gigantic crime ”’ 
the people. 

James G. Blaine in speaking of the same subject sa 
therefore, silver has been demonetized, I am in favor o! 
If its coinage has been prohibited, I am in { 
If it has been restricted, I am in 
having it enlarged.” 

THE QUESTION OF RATIOS. 
I do not propose to discuss to any extent the matter o! 


| . * . 
| because [ do not regard that the time has arrived for 


| ous consideration. 


When the policy of bimetallism sh 


| been definitely settled, then the opportunity will be rip: 


| countries. 
duction was over $55,000,000, while nowsuch average is scarcely | 





opening up of that subject. There have always been co: 

views in regard to the proper ratio which ought to prey 
tween the two great money metals, and, in my opinion, i 
timely to invite such differences at a period when it is 1 
precise ratio which is at stake, but when the whole theory, 


| metallism is assailed and is struggling for existence. | 


differ with those good friends who seem to regard the q 
of ratio as one of the highest importance. 


the monetary problem. 

If the existing ratio is to be changed at all, the feasibi 
which at the present time is of great doubt, it should not 
larged, but diminished, and put at 154, so as to correspon 


| the ratio under which the silver pieces of the countries co 
dy, | ing the Latin Union were coined. 
permanent, and safe increase of silver circulation—silver which | 


1 realize that this is not the popular idea, and that we | 
everywhere said thatthe ratio should be increased so that | 


| Shall be more silver in our silver dollar, and then all ob; 
| to free coinage would be obviated. I have heard intellig 
| frequently say, “ Let us have adollar’s worth of silver in as 


dollar, and everybody would be satisfied.” This is a ver: 
row and superficial view of a great problem which for it 
tion depends little upon a mere matter of ratio. 

An enlargement of the ratio by this country involve: 
coinage of nearly all our silver at a tremendous loss or « 
absolute retirement, which would be disastrous; while a 
of the ratio to 154 would enable us to recoin at a profit, a) 
place our silver pieces on the same plane as those of Eu 
It is evident, under existing conditions, 
ropean country will recoin at a fearful loss, such as wo 
involved in any of the changes now proposed. 

If we do anything, we should hold out an inducement 
Latin Union countries to recoin at a profit instead of a |: 


that can only be accomplished by reducing the ratio to | 


standard, rather than enlarging ours. We must take as 
changes of policy should be carefully avoided, except for t! 
imperative and pressing causes. 

lt is not the quantity of silver in a silver coin piece that 
lutely determines its value—it isthe legal-tender qualit) 
is given toit by law. The trade dollar contained consi: 
more grains of silver than did the standard dollar, and | 
cause it was not legal money it soon became worth only \\ 
bullion was worth in the market. Our silver half dollars 
contain in proportion as many grains of silver as do ou 
dollars, and neither do our silver 10-cent pieces; and ye' 
where ten dimes and two half dollars are interchanges 


| each other and for a silver dollar, with the like effect as | 


they were “intrinsically” equal, if 1 may use that term, or 
in the market, because they are equal to each other by | 


| are a legal tender. 


The world needs | 


Every elementary writer on the subject of monetary 5' 


| does not lay much stress upon or attach much conseque 
| the exact ratio, except that it is always desirable that what 


ratio is established should be uniform, and that such uniior 
should exist in as many countries as possible. 
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times the weight of all the gold. But if the quantity of 
employed as small change is deducted, and if the ag 


silver and the aggregate of gold are valued at the ratio of 15}, 
the total value of goid and the total value of silver are found to 
be about equal. The great author or inventor of the term “bi 
metallism” declares that ‘‘this is only pure chance, and that 
bimetaliism is indifferent to it,” and yet it does tend to establish 
the fact that 154 is after all t the right ratio, at least for 
successful international bimetallism. It see me that the 
suggestions of some new ratios—! to 20, 1 to 25, 1 to 30—miscon 
ceive the nature of the present difficulty and superadd anotier. 

W hat the market price of silver bullion may happen to be any 
day, in the absence of any ratio of free bimetal!l 
fact that offersno guidance in selecting the ratio for its revival. 
That is making market price, which can only appear in the ab- 
sence of a ratio, determine the ratio, which is inconsistent with 
price and excludes price. 


40> 


ms to 


1 lc Ccolnage, 15 a 


There is no price of gold where ld has free coinage, nor of 
silver where silver has free coina There is noprice, but ra- 
tio only for either metal where both have iree bimetallic coinage. 

THE TRUE 

The true issue to be met is simply whether the Sherman law 
should be repealed. It is not an issue between monom i 
and bimetallism, between a gold and a silver standard, 

The question of the demonetization of silver is not involved. 
Speaking in the popular sense, silver was demonetized in 1873. 
It is true that a repeal prevents any further coinage of silver, 
but it only preventsa restricted coinage such as I have described, 
which is worse than no coinage at all. It does not of itself pre- 
vent free coinage, because free coinage has existed since 
1873. A repeal can not injure the silver cause; it should help it. 
It paves the way for other and better legislation. 

The Sherman law has unfortunately become so identified with 
the free coinage of silver, and the ill effects of its operation have 
been so manifest, that the sooner it is wiped off from the statute 
books the better it will be for bimetallism. 


Those who foolishly declare that the present contest is between 


ISSUE. 


tallism 


not 


a gold standard and bimetallism not only misstate the true issue, | 


but thoughtlessly or designedly injure the cause of repeal. 

If | believed for one moment that the repeal of the Sherman 
law would injure the cause of bimetallism and would be the means 
of placing or tending to place the country upon a single gold 


standard, I should never vote for it, but would as earnestly op- | 
tell those who seck to | 
make that issue that if their view of the question involved is | 


pose itas Iam now favoring it. And I 
correct and was so understood, the cause of repeal would find 
few advocates in either House of Congress. But there is nosuch 
issue. The strongest bimetallist can safely vote for repeal with- 
out a violation of his principles. 
their ultimate triumph. 

[t is said that the President’s message by its significant omis- 


sions and especially in its closing lines contemplates the es- | 


tablishment of a gold standard as the policy of the country, and 
looks upon the repeal of the Sherman lawas ameans tothat end. 
It is to be regretted that the President was not more explicitin 
his last utterances. He expressly advised the repeal of the 
Sherman law, and then urged other legislation as desirable, but 
he left the exact nature thereof in doubt. 

It was hoped that the President, in view of the provisions of 
the Democratic national platform in favor of a double standard, 
and in view of the well-known opinions of a large majority of 
his own party in Congress, would have at least spoken a kind or 
encouraging word in behalf of a return to bimetallism. It would 


certainly have made the path of repeal an easier one, and pre- | 


But while | re- 


concedin 


vented much misconstruction and bitterness. 
gard such omissions as unfortunate, and whil 

is not easy to reconcile the closing words of his mess 
desire for the establishment of a double standard, yet 
disposed to accept such a 
evidence of his adverse intentions have been manifested. If 


g that it 
e with a 
I 


am not 


r 


he 


really intended us to understand that he proposed hereafter to | 


favor the policy of a single gold standard, then I must absolutely 
decline to follow him in his new departure. 

I shall refuse to follow in the footsteps of any Administration 
that seeks to place the Democratic party ina false position, that 
seeks to lead it away from its traditions, away from the cur- 
rency of our fathers, away from the path of safety, away from 
Democratic principles and platforms and into the very camp of the 
enemy. The President must rely upon Republican votes to carry 
out any such suicidal policy. I shall not believe, however, that 
any such course will be taken by the President of his own voli- 
tion or even under the inspiration of indiscreet advisers until 
clearer evidence shall be furnished than now exists. 

I urge a repeal of the Sherman law because it is a hindrance 
to free bimetallic coinage; because its practical operation is de- 
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ment, then independent bimetallism at the earliest moment when 
the condition of our finances and conditions abroad will safely 
warrantit. It is impossible to say in advance when that moment 
will arrive. It may never come. It certainly is not at present. 
There must be adequate preparation, revised laws, competent 
administration and friendly administration before such a result 
can be secured. 

The condition of our Treasury forbids it to-day, but I indulge 
the hope that in the near future the existing conditions in this 
and other countries may change for the better, and we may be 
enabled safely to return to the wise policy which we so foolishly 
abandoned in 1873. It is useless to disguise the fact that the 
situation has greatly changed for the worse during the past 
year. The increasing disorder of our finances and the recent 
action of India have complicated the financial problem and ren- 
dered it more difficult of solution. 

It is possible that such action of the India government may 
render the adoption of independent bimetallism inadvisable or 
impossible for some time to come. I hope not; but we must 
proceed cautiously and prudently in the management of the finan- 
cialatfairs of agreat nation. Much must depend upon the future 
policy of India. Nothing can be safely done without the sup- 
port of a reasonable share of the public confidence, and I fear 
that the adoption of independent bimetallism in the present 
great crisis would be regarded as a dangerous experiment. 

Our duty to our country and to the cause of bimetallism can 
best be subserved by a prompt repeal of a concededly obnoxious 
measure, tuking the precaution at the same time that the effect 
o! such repeal shall not be misconstrued either at home or abroad. 
[t is not wise or feasible, for reasons to which I have alluded, to 
couple with such repeal any new or affirmative financial legisla- 
tion, but it is desirable and all-important that the repealing bill 
should itself declare in general terms what the future financial 
policy of this Government is desired or intended to be. Sucha 
course prevents misinterpretation of our action abroad, and re- 
assures our own people as to the policy to which our efforts are 
proposed to be directed. 

What harm can result from such an expression? Who can 
properly object to it? What Senator at least upon the Demo- 
cratic side can refuse to vote for such a plain and explicit dec- 
larition of our principles? It is simply the substance of the 
Chicago platform embodied and reaffirmed in a statute. It is 
importint in order that a repeal shall not be regarded as an 
abandonment of bimetallism—a victory for monometallism, a de- 
feat for silver, a return to a gold standard, or a destruction of 
our silver industries, or a triumph of a score of other false and 
misleading issues which have unfortunately been injected into 
this contest. 

Here is the declaration in full. 

And it is hereby declared to be the policy of the United States to continue 
the use of both gold and silver as standard money, and tocoin both gold and 
silver into money of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, such equality 
to be secured through international agreement or by such safeguards of 
legislation as will insure the maintenance of the parity in value of the coins 
of the two metals, and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the 
markets and in the payment of debts. And it is hereby further declared 
that the efforts of the Government should be steadily directed to the estab- 
lishment of such a safe system of bimetallism as will maintain at all times 
the equal power of every dollar coined or issued by the United States in the 
markets and in the payment of debts. 

This declaration which I have quoted, and which is appro- 
priately embodied in the present bill reported by the Finance 
Committee, will give encouragement to Balfour and his associ- 
ates, the friends of international bimetallism in England, and 
aid them in their heroic efforts to establish a double standard. 
It will assist the cause of bimetallism everywhere in the world. 
It commits this Government to a definite general policy which 
no Administration, nomatter how strongly it may regard itself 
as intrenched in the affections of the people, will dare to disre- 
gard. Its excellent results may not be witnessed now, but they 
will be realized in the future. 

Let us not be impatient, but abide our time. We accept no 
compromise with principle, but we rid ourselves and our cause 
from the incubus of an illogical, unsafe, and unpopular law, and 
obtain in its stead the most important declaration of future 
policy ever recorded in a statute. 

More than that we should not expect or ask at this time, and 
less than that we can not honorably accept. If youask me if the 
bill unconditionally repeals the Sherman law, I answer yes—and 
no. Yes, in the sense that it absolutely repeals that act, and 
contains no distinct, affirmative financial legislation, such as 
has been insisted upon here and elsewhere; but no, in the sense 
that it does contain a most important condition or qualification, 
virtually limiting its significance or declaring how the effect of 
such repeal shall be construed, or, rather, preventing its miscon- 
struction. 

Of course there is no legal legislation in favor of bimetallism 
such as could be enforced in a court of law, but there is moral 
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legislation therein—a declaratory policy embodied in it, a pledge 
of the faith of the Governmentis set forth—a binding, honorable 
obligation upon future legislators, cabinets, and Presidents. 

President Cleveland could not approve that law to-day, if we 
should pass it, and next December take any position upon leg 
lation or upon financial questions based upon the theory that the 
policy of this Government is any other than bimetallism ag 
therein solemnly declared. The concession contained in the lat- 
ter portion of the billcan not be overestimated, and its practical 
value will be more and more appreciated as time rolls on and as 
the contests of the future shall be developed. No gold monop- 
olist could approve such a measure, and no public man, no mat- 
ter how exalted he may be, could afford to deliberately deceive 
and betray the American people upon such a question. 


lS- 


ALL SHOULD VOTE FOR REPEAL. 

No one, be he a Democrat, Republican, or Populist, should be 
deterred from voting for this bill simply because it is hailed as an 
Administration measure. That furnishes no argument either 
for or against it. I resent the impertinent suggestion of those 
sycophants who are constantly posing as the personal or especial 
friends of the Administration, and who whisper in our ears every 
day that the Administration wants this and does not want that, 
and we must not vote so as to displease the Administration. 

Sir, I know of but one rule of conduct that has guided my 
official action here, and which will continue to guide it to the 
end. If ameasure seems to me to be right and proper and meets 
my approval, I shall support it, and if it does not meet my con- 
scientious judgment I shall oppose it, and the wishes, views, or 
suggestions of any Administration will have no effect in influ- 
encing that result. 

As you well know, I was for the repeal of this bill long before 
the present Administration came into power, and by my voice, 
pen, and influence contributed my humble share toward the 
creation of that publicsentiment in regard to it which is so well 
nigh unanimous in my Own State. My distingushed colleague 
and myself will cheerfully vote for this bill, ‘‘ unawed by power 
and eee by Federal patronage.” [Applause in the gal- 
leries. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York will 
suspend. The Chair reminds the occupants of the galleries that 
applause will not be permitted. Should there be a repetition of 
this offense, it will be necessary to have the galleries clexred. 

Mr. HILL. The Presidentisentitled to my support and that of 
every other Democratic Senator when he recommends a merito- 
rious measure which is expressly approved in the platform of the 
ay which nominated and elected him to the high office which 

1e holds. Hecould do no less than recommend the repeal! of the 

Sherman bill, because such repeal was made a part of the Dem- 
ocratic creed at Chicago. It was his duty so to do, and he has 
simply discharged that duty, and that is all. 

He deserves also in this instance the support of all the other 
Senators, because the measure which he recommends is e- 
manded by the best interests of the country and is essential to 
its welfare and prosperity. 

REPEAL WILL TRIUMPH. 

Mr. President, this bill is going topass thisSenate. I believe 
it; I predict it. The sentiment in its favor is growing stronger 
euch day under the light of discussion. The sober 
thought of the distinguished Senators who compose this circ! 
their calm, deliberate, unprejudiced judgment—will in the end 
eventually impel them to the conclusion that after all the route 
of repeal is the safest, best, and surest path to pursue. | have 
confidence in the wisdom, the discernment, and the patriotism 
of the American Senate, and we can safely trust its conscientious 
determination of every great public question presented to it at 
a critical period like this. 

There will be some delay, vexatious though it may be regarded 
by the public, whose impatience is excusable under the trying 
ordeal through which our business interests are passing, but suc 
delay is inevitable in a body where deliberation has been its lead- 
ing characteristic for a century, but there will be no disappoint 
ment in the final result. There will be debate, a full comp irison 
of views, an endeavor to do the right thing, and then a prompt 
and honest decision. 

There will be no filibustering upon such asubject as this, non- 
political in its character, involving purely financial questions 
about which there always have been and always will be honest but 
respectful differences of opinion among men, although questions 
not involving life, liberty, or the vital principles of free govern 
ment. Any othercourse in this fearful crisis would be unworthy 
of the Senate, and the Senate will respect itself. 

Let our business men who are laboring under fearful burdens 
and against great obstaclesand embarrassments take courage at 
the prospect. The present clouds of adversity which so heavily 
overhang these dark and gloomy days will soon pass away, and 
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relief will surely come. I think I see a bright, clear silver lin- 
jng to the clouds in the West which now threaten danger, and 
in the near future that light will become stronger, better, more 
effulgent under the rays and inspirations of an educated public 
sentiment desirous of justice, freed from passion, prejudice, and 
gelfishness, and will guide the country back to the sure ground 
of stable prosperity, the right financial policy, and the monetary 
rinciples of our fathe rs, from which it has so wonderfully and 
frightfully wandered in recent years. 

Then our commerce will return to us, our industries will re- 
vive, our exchanges will reopen, the avenues of business will 
abound with activity, confidence will be resumed, and credit 
will be restored. 


This Republic is not going to be shipwrecked on account of | 


bad financiering. No; it will weather the present storm. Too 
much is at stake in its preservation, too many hopes are centered 


in its success, tOO Many prayers are ascending for its safe deliv- | 
| dues, but that such dues should be paid in international money. 


erance for it now to be destroyed. 

Divided though we may be in our political opinions and diverse 
as are our financial views, we none of us forget that this nation 
belongs to no party nor faction, but it is our country that is in 
peril, owr prosperity that is to be promoted, and our liberties 
which are to be protected. 

In the beautiful and appropriate language of a distinguished 
American statesman, in speaking of the value of our free insti- 
tutions and of the inestimable boon of liberty bequeathed to us 
through the blood and sacrifices of our revolutionary forefathers, 
“This priceless heritage of freedom is ours; ours to enjoy, ours 
to possess. Ours to transmit.” 

Mr.STEWART. Mr. President, the bill under consideration 
is a bill to utterly demonetize silver. It is legislation which 
would adopt the single gold standard; it is legislation which in- 
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of the rebel proposed to follow the example of Pitt d ng 
the Napoleonic wars and banish during the war internat ul 
money. 

Mr. Stevens reported a bill for the issuance of bonds, the prin- 
cipal redeemable in coin and the interest payable in lawful 
money and in favor of greenbacks as the on al-tender } y 

| until after the close of the war. Commerci New York, which 
has taken the side of the enemy it ery s rle between the 
| United States and Great Britain, contrives deprive the coun- 
| try of the f benefits of aomestiec curre Wall eet 
had sufficient influence in the two Houses of Cx ress to 1 rse 
the programme of Thaddeus Stevens and the prin of 
the bonds payable in lawful currency and the interes ile 
in gold; and to provide the gold they took from the greenbacks, 
our domestic money, an important part of their lega Dh 
| quality. 
It was decreed that they should not be received for customs 


International money was the most formidable enemy during the 
rebellion. It keptup acontinual war in the rear and bombarded 
the most essential fortification in our national finances. id- 
deus Stevens prophesied at the time that it would cost the peo- 
| ple of the United States a thousand millions, and his estimate 
was far below the mark. 
Wall and Lombard streets organized the gold board to} rey 


dorses the act of 1873; itis legislation which gives the lie to the | 


platforms of both parties and the pretensions of public men who 
for the last twenty years have claimed that they were bimetal- 
lists. 

The promise of this bill is an insult to the intelligence of the 
American people. They have had promises enough; they have 
had them from the Executive Mansion continually for the last 


twenty years, and they have had them from both political parties. | 


The friends of bimetallism have struggled for affirmative leg- 
islation, but they have been baffled by vetoes, by Federal patron- 
age, by the influence of the banking communities, and by every 
monometallist, both in Europe and America. They havesecured 
aslight recognition of silver in two laws—one the Bland law, 
which the act of 1890 superseded, and they havea recognition in 
the act of 1890, and it was pledged that that act should be faith- 


fully executed, but it has been trampled upon by both the Exec- | 


utives who have been in power since its passage. 

What, insult the people of the United States with more prom- 
ises! Let no man who votes for monometallism think he can 
deceive the people of the United States by another promise. 

Mr. President, an international money is a national danger. 
It is difficult for the people of any nation toso regulate their 
business as to avoid over speculation on the one hand or stag- 
nation on the other. A perfect monetary system is impossible. 
Such a system would maintain stability of prices and the equity 
of contracts. The nearest possible approximation to such a sys- 
tem, however, is the highest aim of political economy and mone- 
tary science. Every nation is the best judge of its own monetary 
wants and necessities. No nation can fully comprehend the 
wants and necessities of all other nations. Every attempt to ob- 
tainan international money has proved disastrous. Every na- 
tion in the hour of its greatest necessities and greatest perils 
has been forced to abandon international money. 


While silver was international money among the commercial | 


nations of the world it was as vicious as gold. The principal 
business and commerce of any nation is domestic, not foreign. 
So long as there is a sufficient supply of money for the use of do- 
mestic commerce prosperity is assured. Whenever domestic 


commerce is drained of its life-blood—which is money—panic | 


and disaster are inevitable. No great national achievements 
have been made with international money. International money 
is like the wolf. It seeks the wounded nation and devours the 
wreck. Domestic money, not international money, made Eng- 
land the mistress of the world. 


During the twenty-two years of continental wars which ended | 
on the bloody field of Waterloo England used no international | 


money. Historians agree that those twenty-two years were the 
most prosperous in all the history of that great empire. 


International money has never fought a great war or saved a | 


nation from destruction, because in the hour of peril the enemy 
can draw out international money and paralyze the industries of 


the Struggling nation. Thewar of the rebellion was notfought 


with international money. The committee of the great com- 
moner of Pennsylvania, Thaddeus Stevens, in the darkest hours 


| 


i 


upon the necessitiesof the country. The bulletinssent out from 
that board were more discouraging and disheartening than the 
defeat of armies in the field. The generals and financiers of all 
furope united in the opinion that the success of the Union a 
wasimpossible. They declared that such an army in front as the 


nies 


united and powerful Confederacy could furnish and such an enemy 
in the rear to embarrass our finances as the genius of Wal! and 
Lombard streets had invented made victory for the Union im- 
possible. 

The struggle was desperate and foralong time doubtful. Vie- 


tory was only achieved by sacritices the like of which were never 


made before. If the people of England had allowed such an 
enemy to her finances to exist in their midst during the Napo- 
leonic wars the fate of nations would have been changed. lpg- 


land would not now be the mistress of the world, but she firmly 
adhered to domestic money and achieved the first place in the 
family of nations. 

The rejection of domestic money and the use of only inter- 
national money by the administration of the Treasury Depurt- 
ment is now inflicting dire distress and misery throughout the 
United States. Austria was weak and trembling before the 
British syndicate which held $2,400,000,000 of her obligations. 
These obligations were evidenced by 5 per cent bonds payable in 
silver. Her creditors told her thatshe must change her obliga- 
tions from obligations payable in silver to obligations payable in 
gold, or they would destroy her finances. Austria consented 
upon condition that the syndicate would furnish her gold for the 
redemption of her paper circulation. There was no place on 
earth to obtain the gold except in the United States. 

We were the only country that weuld adhere to the principle 


| of international money at the expense of the prosperity of our 


own people. Russia with her #5 10,000,000 of gold in her war 
chest maintained an ample circulation of fiat domestic money. 
France with $900,000,000 of gold and $700,000,000 of silver would 
furnish no gold for export, but resisted every attempt to export 
gold by redeeming her paper in silver. Germany protected her 
$350,000,000 of gold by using her $100,000,000 of silver to redeem 
her paper when ademand was made for theexportof gold. Eng- 
land paid a premium on gold by favorable rates of exchange to 
prevent the flow of her international money into foreign lunds, 


and threatened to raise the rate of interest if any attempt was 
made to obtain her gold to consummate the Austrian scheme. 
The United States was the only government which refused to 
protectits domestic money. The lawof Congress left the dis- 
| cretion with the Secretary of the Treasury toretainin the coun- 


try or pay out gold for export in the redemption of greenbacks, 


and by the law of 1890, while Congress left the discretion in the 
Secretary of the Treasury to pay out either gold or silver, it was 
provided in the law that the Secretary shall coin sufficien the 
silver purchased under the Sherman act to vide for r 
demption of the Treasury notes issued under that a 

But the Treasury Department of the former and the present 
Administrations gave the discretion which had been contided to 
that Department for the protection of the domestic money of 
the people of the United States to the foreign syndicate who had 
planned the destruction of the laboring masses of Austria. The 
exporters of gold were furnished international money for their 
Austrian speculation. They exported to Austria more than 


100,000,000 American eagles and received their reward not only 
by converting the Austrian debt into gold, but enormously in- 





creasing that debt. The public press now state that the Aus- 
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The effect of the coipera- | 
: Treasury Department with the syndicate which has 
‘and speculation in Austrian securities is felt through- 


AUGUST 





trian gold debt is now $2,800,000,000. 
tion of th 
madethis 


It is impossible to estimate the vast increase in the 
ing power of gold and diminution of the price of prope: 
wages, which must result from traveling the road to [y 


I 


out the lund. The basis of our circulation and credit was sent 
abroad and ruin and disaster have followed. 

If ‘laimed by the press and by the former and present Ad- 
ministrations that a refusal to send our gold abroad would ruin 
the finances 
ment. It may beasked why the refusal of France and Germany 
to furnish gold for export has not ruined thecredit of those great 
co If it has not ruined them why would it ruin the 
United States? 


was < 


itries? 


street; nor is it possible to estimate the increase of th 
wealth of the bond-holding and money-loaning par 


| ety, if Congress deserts the people of the United Si 


s of the country and destroy the credit of the Govern- | 


dience to the commands of an alien enemy. 
We must not forget that New York is on the wa; 
and that Wall street is the Gibraltar of the imp 


| power of England, with coaling stations of finance in 


It is unfortunate that it is impossible for this | 


country to elect an Administration that will act in the interest | 
of the people of the United States without regard to the schemes | 
of Lombard street to acquire wealth by manipulating the inter- | 


national money of the world. 

An opportunity is now furnished the United States to have a 
reasonable supply of metallic money which will not desert in 
either war or pé 
longer than gold. 


ace. 


| stre 
: : | 
Silver has been recognized as money | 
It has circulatedamong all the nations of the 


earth, while gold has been confined toafew commercial centers. | 


[t was the standard money of England previous to the Napo- 
leonic w [t was the standard of all the continent of Europe 
previous to 1873. It is the standard money of Asia and all the 
islands of the sea, except Australia, to-day. Europe has dis- 


carded silver to enhance the obligations of contracts, and for no | 


other purpose. No other country but Europe can rob us of our 
circulating medium and deprive us of domestic money. 

An opportunity is now afforded to the United States to mine 
and coin silver and retain it asdomestic money. 
the West at great cost and sacrifice have developed an empire 
of wealth. Mexico, our nearest and best neighbor, is rich in valu- 
able mines of this precious metal. The opportunity under the 
Constitution to mine and coin domestic money is ample to insure 
the development of the resources of the United States and the 
prosperity of all our people. 

But we are told by Lombard and Wall streets and their rep- 


resentatives in and out of office that we shall have nothing but | 


the international money of Europe. They tell us it counts for 


The pioneers of | 


| possibility of using silver as money. 
| have been obeyed the Treasury of the United States w 


mercial city in the United States, and that the natio 
are the tentacles by which the octopus of Lombard 
the lifeblood of the toiling millions of the United St 
Congress is convened in extra session to decide w] 
people of this country shall have their own financ 
mine and coin their own money, pay their debts, and : 
dependence, or submit to be governed by Lombard 
sts, through the instrumentality of the national 
need not point out the advantages of the financial sc] 
vided in the Constitution the United States. Tl 
mine and coin money guaranteed by that instrument w 
by the American people until the year 1873. The est 
and maintenance of free institutions, the growth an 
ment of the resources of the United States, the hay 
prosperity of the people under the benign influence o! 
tional and just financial legislation, seem a sufficient 


ot 


| adhering to the teachings of our fathers. 


But we are commanded by the public press in the 
the-money power, by the banks in their own interest a1 
interest of Wall and Lombard streets, and by the P 
the United States to turn our backs to the people of t 
States, look across the Atlantic, and receive and obe) 
mands of an alien enemy to the toiling masses of this 
We are commanded to repeal the Sherman act and r 
When that com 


lamentable condition. 
One thousand millions of paper circulation resting 
narrow margin of $100,000,000 of gold reserves is a co! 


ric of credit upon an inadequate basis. The demand 
issuance of bonds to borrow gold to prevent an inevitable 
will be imperative. The purchase of gold will increase t! 
of gold. As gold goes up, property and wages must 
while the weight of obligations payable in money will 
to increase. 

But the bankers will have another harvest. Itisnot 
that the proposed scheme for the money-changers sh11Il 
porary, but it is to be aperpetualsystsm. The vast gai 
national banks made by the transfer of the power ‘*‘ to co 
and regulate the value thereof” from Congress to the b: 
created an insatiable desire on their part for more bonds «1 
subsidies. The simple statement which I am about to 
the operations of the national banks will explain the mot 
more bonds and more national debt. 

PROFIT OF NATIONAL BANKING SYSTEM. 

The owner of $100,000 of United States bonds in 1° 
thorized by law to make, and did make, the followin 
action: 


nothing that the great mass of the gold of the world is either 
hoarded for war purposes or guarded for domestic purposes by 
the threat to pay silver, and that we can not obtain it without 
the utter destruction of the industries of this country. 





But we are told that we must have international money or we 


xan have no internationaltrade. The assertion is not true. The 
international trade o: uvery country which has tried the exper- 
iment, and all have tried it, has prospered most when it had no 
international money. The value of money depends upon its pur- 
chasing power at home, and that value will be recognized through- 
out the world. It is the business of exchange to regulate bal- 
ances of trade and settle them according to the purchasing 
power of the money of differentcountries. Internationalmoney, 
and international money alone, means domestic ruin. 

Ve have come to the forks in the road. One points to Lom- 
bard street via New York City; the other to the great Missis- 
sippi Valley and the Golden Pacific, with branches radiating 
from the Gulf to the Lakes over a country whose productive 
capacity exceeds all Europe combined. The natural resources 


of climate, land, and minerals of all the commercial nations of 

Europe seem insignificant when compared with the grandeur of 

the bounties which nature has besiowed upon our Republic. 
But the natural resources of this country are comparatively 


One hundred thousand dollars of bonds which cost par i 
backs, or $50,000 in gold, was filed in the Treasury D. 
Ninety thousand dollars of the face value of the bon 
turned to the depositor in money of the United States 


the United States undertook to redeem the circulation s 
and upon the faith of the United States, paper issued to t 
circulated on a par with greenbacks. The net investn 
banker was $10,000 in greenbacks, or $5,000 in gold. JT 
remained in the Treasury for safe-keeping, but the ban 
the interest, which was payable semiannually. 

The bonds for many years drew 5 and 6 per cent, 
last few years have drawn only 4 per cent. We wil! 
calculation on the assumption that the bonds drew o! 
cent during the whole period. Such calculation will 1 
the extent of the profit of the banker, but it will show : 
gain on his part to illustrate the working of the sys‘ 
will take the period of twenty-six years. from the b« 
1863 to the end of 1889, and examine profit and loss so |! 
Government is concerned. We do not propose to estl! 
profits which the bank made on the $90,000 of its capit 
was withdrawn at the time the deposit of the bonds was m 
the Government. 

Four per cent on $100,000 bonds is $4,000, from which 
ernment charges must be deducted. A tax of 1 per cen 
$90,000 of circulation is $900. Department charges 2! 
making a total of $1,050 to be deducted from the $4,000 0! 
interest, making a net annual gain, in simple interest 2 
$2,950. In twenty-six years this would amount to $76,‘ 


untouched and can not be developed without money. The fram- 
ers of the Constitution recognized the necessity of money, and 
made it the duty of Congress to provide it by the coinage of 
gold and silver. The road leading westward, with its various 
branches, communicates with the patriotic, industrious, and lib- 
erty-loving citizensof the United States. They demand of Con- 
gress the exercise of the power conferred by the Constitution 
**to coin money and regulate the value thereof,” and preserve to 
the people of the United States the right to mine and coin their 
own money independent of the dictation of any foreign power, 
prince, or potentate. 

The road that leads to Lombard street via New York City 
communicates with the syndicate of money loaners, bondholders, 
and bankers who control and direct the policy of the bonded debt 
of the world, the interest upon which now absorbs the largest 
share of the fruits of labor of all the nations of the earth. 

Lombard street, speaking for all the bondholders, commands 
the Congress of the United States to discard silver, destroy half 
of the metallic money of the world, cut off more than two-thirds 
of all future supplies of the precious metals, and confine the new 
supply for a metallic basis of circulation and credit to the meager 
output of gold, depending upon the sporadic and uncertain dis- 
coveries of gold exclusive of the regular supply of that metal 
heretofore realized from silver mines. 


+ 
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account is mad loot the compound interest which the bank received Therefore, instead of providing the natior b 
py loaning atexorbitant rat 8 of interest the money received from | at an exorbitant rate on the very moderate su of t 
the Government. At the endof twe nty-six years the $100,000 of | mone h they vest in t operation. and 
bonds deposited with the Government were worth at least | stant da r the contraction « Lhe currency 
$1: 7,000 in gold. will m ut compunctic t the | ted St 
But before the banker could sell thes onds he was required wn n own ‘ oO not ID nation 
to return the $90,000 which he had received from t Govern- | issue notes for which the ¢ 
m in the shape of ¢ irrency, and the account wou d stand all inurin to the banks 
vil | ne ‘ , , , ts ‘ 4 , ‘ i { 
Net interest on bonds $76. 700 | ment under the national-bank la 37 - me st ors 
‘ value of bonds is 27, GOO | Te ire of t t Boar rin nd that th ‘ 
. 2 b ye te 219%) naki y the 7 ‘ ' ‘ " 
Total 7 203, 700 | Stead Of 510 the ban! ( e ) 
From which must be deducted the $90,000 received from ment. 4 banks were not satistied 
the Government and the $5,000 in gold originally in- Consegq ut they sola their bonds and Wi ew 
sted, whichis . ; 95, 000 tio: 
©) Line or Ur ) i he! vas Unit 
L ing a net profit on the investmentof $5,000 in gold of. 108, 700 | > tes mM » exclusive of the amount of mone sites 
. 3 . Ww h 1 ea i l ‘ L « r 
it, be suggested that this isan extreme case 1 muss be remem- ine bank 8316.020. 326. Oo ‘ oO 188 th 
bered that the lowest rate of interestand a lower rate than bonds | gmount of outstandine notes. ature ¢ an om einhah 
could be placed in 1863 were taken into consideration, and that | redemption monev had been deposited. was onl 17 285—n 
no calculation has been made of ~ enormous advant ue of & | contraction of the circulating medium in fo one 
national bank in obtaining deposi both public and private | 149. Cana system w rhich withor { onnrene : ‘ ‘ 
funds. tion of the cir iti Lu l LOIS LAs! ) l 2 co 
This example illustrates the nature of the operation by which | pations be longer soletied ini thin aoeeters 
n nal banks make mone} eee “ee through I have advised and now advis me temporary relief for ¢ 
the power delegated to them to furnish the people money. distress which the system inaugurated in Lombard ad W 
s said a few days ago that no money was made by the na- | ctreetshasinflicted upon the ecountrv withoutin 2 aaeiiin 
tional banks on account of the circulation they received from the | of the banks to furth hsorb the wealth of the : ’ ns 
United States. This declaration ag been so often repeated in | advice is not acceptable to the bankers or their advoeates. be 
the last thirty years that I have been induced to examine the | eguse there is no mon ey ir it for the ere can be no relief for 
figures. I now present a statement of the situation on the pres- | the people without enriching them. I have proposed the follow 
ent market price of United States bonds under the present law | ing plan, which I have introduced as in the Sen 


of allowing the issue of 90 per cent of the face value of the bonds 
and also under the proposed bill, which requires the Unit ed 
States to furnish the bank currency equal to the face vaiue of the Be it « l, etc., That the Secretary of the ‘I ry 3 hereby 


























af Be aLre¢ 1 t« i 16 silver certil ates of the narac I LT Ss 
nas 3 M1. ; 
bot deposited now provided by law equal in amount to the silver bu t rrea 
PROFIT OR LOSS INVOLVED IN ISSUING NATIONAL-BANK NOTES. ury purchased under the act of July 14, 1890, entitled “An act directing the 
: ; purchase of silver bullion and th 31 oO ‘reasury note her arid 
Estimate on $100,000 of United States 4 per cent bonds, bought at 110 per | forother} es.” in excess of iry.a 
cent, due July, 1907: to redeen lreasury notes is \ t e the 
r ereoft ¢ r pe fo t f ‘ 
Income at 4 per cent per annum = ms __...... $4,000 | 80 much th : ‘oo — ; iy ‘ r an icier i ‘ 
. . revenues of the Government ia I us sae 5 é eof su 
Sinking fund for fourteen years (ten fourtee nths) at “interest th pur h : ~ Unite 1s ut ; ym al 7 I 
oak aes : ae eee anon ! rena r ni a ‘ er « ” l n ' ) 1 
about five eighths per cent ‘ . ona snacnime 0625 not exceeding 12 per cent premium on th » fia e of su nis 
1 per cent tax on 890,000, notes ........- a . = 900 . ' sfast : . 1 
Department expenses 150 aprenepnag yok Sangean femme plnay. yc xpiygmmeenry: bape ne ar — 
= =) -- cose coco : one Me 1. 675 same for the re mption of the certificat idde for by th a 
o EC. Be Th it the Secretary f the it \ ir 1 ine il i t ! 
Yearly income. net "@ on directed to isstie $100,000,000 ft U \ legal-tender 1 f : 
ve income, D pereore ov ore . oan Tt acter and des ription of the Uni egai-tlender no Ww l mia 
I : ase with such 1 ‘ united States 4 per cent bon bes 
Cost of bonds............... gt mn nie ae 110. 000 me. ao eS a nip Ur ! per : nd th 
. aad ; a i ne Dri a | ) e eel ns ~ en pre I mon e 1 ‘ 
Less notes outstanding -.........-.---- woesees -------+---- 90,000 | 55 purchase nd the bonds purchased under the provisiot is! 
: be held in the Treasury as security for the redemption of the Treas notes 
Five per cent fund counts as reserve against deposits.) issued under this a 
bank’s actua investment (at 110 per cent) -_... a banat .-- =U, OOO 
Iwo thousand three hundred and twenty-five dollars yearly income on [t will be seen that the bill provides for th ilization of th 
$0,000 invested. Rate, 11§ per cent per annum. silver bullion in the Treasury and issuing certificates on it, and 
ane Saeeeeeey ponte at 110 pr r cent, notes issued at par sai subsequently coining it. I[t is there and must be taken care o 
an Sactua ivestment a . os eubeacamascedunnees 2e o1VU, VUU . . “¢ c 41 rr ‘ 
pots 9 90, | and it is useful for no other purpos The Treasury must have 
23} per cent per annum to the bank the money in its vaults with which to pay its debts, and it wil 
genet operation, bonds at 120 per cent, notes at 90 percent: need this money immediately. My bill further provides for t 
Sinking fund, fourteen years (twenty-fourteenths), say additional $625. . ey ; ar } = 
’ ¢ 2 en 22} ~ O00 vrreenhacks rith 7 “+h ¢ 1 wne 
Income $2,325. reduced by %625—net income aida oe $1.700 : ue Ol hf x 0 i) gre novacks With which oO Du yn) 
Investment, now $30,000 for income of $1,700 bonds to remain in the Treasury as security for the gre ) 
Rate, 5.7 per cent per annum. issued. 
Thus, with the bonds salable at 120 per cent, circulation be- Some such expedient as this would relieve the co vy: | 
comes unprofitable whenever money will lend at a higher rate | the bondholders and the bankers, will not consent toit. T! 


than 5.7 percent per annum. The immediate inducement for | have not created this panic for nothing. They must reap a rich 
banks able to obtain a higher rate is to sell out their bonds and | harvest outof this crisis which they hay { 








iLon ine ( 
for every $100,000 of bonds they contract the currency $90,000. their agents will not consent that t shail have 
_ Under the Statutes ofthe United States, sections 5182, 5228, | remedy unless they are bought off. been b ft 
v-29, and 5230, these notes are received by the United States for | too often. They had to be bought off time and again during th 
all dues excepting customs dues, and are paid out by the United | rebellior nd every time we buy them off we inc I 
States for all purposes but interest on the public de bt Theyare power to command more. 
acceptable to the public on account only of the public d ebt pledged Both these propositions are antagonized in every form, and 
for them; and further because the statutes quoted 700 ure that | are told that we must give relief to the people by 0 


upon any default of the bank issuing them the notes shall be | the national banks. They are not satisfied to ine 





paid at the Treasury of the United States, for the public accor unt. | culation and draw interest from the G« ent } 
rt Government must take its chances of being repaid. but they demand circulation to the face value of t ‘ to the 
‘hus, to all intentsand purposes, th« notes of national banks | end that the int»rest on their investment i i d to 





sO 

are Government notes. The United States is liable for them | 23¢ percent. If this can be dor i ; \ 
from the time they are issued until they are paid. Butthe profit | loan it to a distressed people at panic rates of interest. Wea 
upon the issue accrues to the national banks. It is proposed | told that in this y 1 t t] 
now to double that profit, as my figures show. I have shown | through the banks and the banks alone relief can come. 
how a profit to the banks in theoperation may disappear. From It is true the $20.000,000 which w d be issued to the banks 
experience we know the result—an immediate contraction of the | would require of them no cpnsideration. Their bonds are o1 
currency. If, on the other hand, we issue United States notes, file. They have received per cent in circulation. The add 

the result is always profit, and all public profit, with no induce- | tion of 10 per cent is a direct donation to them, nothing mor: 
ment to anyone, including the Treasury, to retire them and con- | and nothing less. But when the Sherman act is1 led and 
tract the curre ney. silver destroyed, there will be another emergency greater than 
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this. The $4,000,000, or thereabouts, per month of legal-tender 
Treasury notes issued on the purchase of bullion will be stopped. 
The country must have more money. The one thousand mil- 
lions of paper already out, resting upon $100,000,000 of gold, will 
not permit a further issue of greenbacks, and the increase of 
the national debt will be inevitable. 

There will be no way to obtain money except through the 
banks. The bonds issued to borrow gold will be used by the 
banks to increase theircirculation. The war harvest which the 
national banks reaped by the issuance of bonds to preserve the 
integrity of the Government will be repeated under the plea of 
necessity to furnish the people money. The efforts of the Gov- 
ernment to buy gold will continue to advance the price of gold 
and augment the obligations of the debtor, while it depreciates 
his property and diminishes his capacity to pay. 

The theory that a national debt is a national blessing was first 

yromulgated by the owners of the national debt of England, who 
Rees dominated that country since the Napoleonic wars, and en- 
riched the few at the expense of the many. The banksand par- 
ties interested in making money out of the Government by ab- 
sorbing the power to issue money are already affirming that 
theory, and we hear of every side in this free ‘America that “a 
national debt is a national blessing.” Just how the masses are 
blestby paying taxes to be absorbed by a favored few has not 
been explained. 

As I said in the beginning, we have come to the forks of the 
road. It is either to mine and coin our own money or submit toa 
system of extortion organized by bondholders and national banks, 
which must result in enormous wealth for the few and peon or 
feudal slavery for the masses. 

[ regret that my friend from Indiana has reported a bill to re- 
peal the Sherman law, the passage of which without amendment 
would place the finances of the country under the control of Lom- 
bard and Wall streets. The price of silver has already fallen 
below the cost of production of the richest mines, and all silver 
mines are closed and will remain so under the policy of the bill 
reported by the Senator from Indiana. If that bill should be- 
come a law the price of silver would rapidly decline toward the 
price of the base metals. In that case the $600,000,000 of silver 
and silver coin in the United States would form no part of the 
basis of circulation and credit. 

The entire circulation of the United States, exclusive of gold, 
would rest on the $100,000,000 of gold reserves in the Treasury. 
The President's message demanding the repeal of the Sherman 
act and suggesting no other legislation precludes the possibility 
of his signing a bill for the restoration of silver. Four years, at 
least, must elapse before any relief can come by iegislation in 
Congress. The world moves. The business of the country can 
not wait four years. The banks and their representatives will 
oppose the issuance of greenbacks. They will point to the fact 
that the gold in the Treasury is inadequate for their redemption. 
They will demand, and the necessities of the case will seem to 
require, the issuance of bonds to buy gold to increase the re- 
serves. 


The bonds will be taken up by the banksand circulation issued, ! 
More | 


which will also be ademand for more gold for redemption. 
bonds will be required to buy gold. More bank issues will follow. 
The banks will continue to absorb the hard earnings of the people, 
who will be oppressed by increased taxation while the price of 
their property is being continually reduced. 

If the Senator from Indiana, whose generous sympathy for the 
masses has endeared him to the people, believes, as he has so 
often said, that free coinage is not only aright buta necessity, why 
not provide for,it now? Was there ever atime in the history of 
the country when there was more need of an increase of metallic 
money than the present? By the legislation which he proposes 
he will augment the power of the banks and the bondholders 
whom he has denounced; crush and humiliate the people who 
love and who have honored him, and diminish if not destroy 
the power of the citizens of the United States to resist the ag- 
gressive power of concentrated wealth. 


If he is eppeaee to the national banks, which he so bitterly de- | 
| tion of $20,000,000 to the banks would be but a bagatelle 


nounced, why should he augment their power and create the ne- 
cessity to surrender to their extortionate demands? [If he is op- 
posed to an increase of the national debt, why should he by leg- 
islation create a necessity for issuing bonds to buy gold? If he 
believes the President of the United States is a bimetallist, why 
not give him the opportunity to sign a bill for the restoration of 
the money of the Gonstitution? 

The Senator from Indiana has reported a bill to repeal the 
Sherman act, coupled with a declaration in favor of bimetallism. 
Why not legislate while the power exists? If the Democratic 
party is in favor of bimetallism as declared in its platform, why 
adopt the gold standard first, and surrender all power to con- 
centrated wealth, which is aggressive and vindictive in its de- 
mands for the single gold standard? Why turn over the people 
of this free Republic to the tender mercies of the gold monopoly? 








I make these remarks in no unkind feeling toward the S 
from Indiana. I have loved and admired him for his sym) 
for the toiling masses. His sympathetic nature and kind > 
have kept him duri ing a long public career in touch wit] 
people, not only of his own State, but with the people of 
States of the Union. It will be hard for them to believe | 
man whom they have trusted above all others as the advo 
their cause will, in the critical hour, desert them. 

The Senator from Indiana says the Sherman act is a mike. 
shift; that it was not passed in good faith. Iam certain that j; 
has not been executed according to its letter and spirit. [| am 
sorry that those who have the execution of that law prefer the 
pong ow of gold to the people of the United States. Who c in 

say that if the law had been fairly executed it would not | 
been a great boon? It certainly has done no harm. All that 
been done under it has been the issuance of $148,000,000 of | 
tender Treasury notes, which have done much to sustain the 
business of the country, and without which the panic would haye 
come some time ago. 

I know the law is odious to Lombard and Wall streets. | 
know it is an obstacle to the consummation of their scheme of 
confiscation and plunder of the masses. I know that the bond- 
holders, the bankers, and the public press have done all in their 
power to make it unpopular. lregret that the Republican party, 
which gave us that law in the place of the Bland act, now pro- 
pose to take it away without restoring the former law. They 
say it was a compromise. If so, why violate the compact? [f 
you do not like the law give us back what we gave you in con- 
sideration of the compromise. 

Is it good faith to compromise and then to repudiate the agree- 
ment of compromise? I regret that the Senator from Ohio, who 
reported and defended the law and explained its necess: nd 
legitimate operation, should declare that he was at ali | § 
ready to destroy it. I regret that any Democrat who voted 
against the law because he preferred the Bland act, and who 
thought it was a step inthe wrong direction, should vote to re- 
peal it without giving us free coinage, which the Democrat 
and all, who spoke in opposition to the Sherman act, declared 
they most earnestly desired. 

It is the first time in the history of this Government that the lead- 
ers of the two great political parties were united to trample upon 
their own platforms. The platforms of both Chicago and  inne- 
apolisdeclarefor bimetallism. After those platforms were made 
a majority of the Senate passed a bill for the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver. 1. is now proposed to reverse the actiono 
the Senate and repud iate both platforms. What confidence will 
the people of the 'Jnited States have in either of these great 
parties if platforms are held for nothing; if public pledges in 
campaigns are disregarded; if Wall and Lombard streets have 
more power in Congress than the declaration of parties and the 
voice of the people? 

I can not believe that the Senator from Indiana will vote against 
an amendment providing for the restoration of silver. | 
believe that he will go home and tell his constituents that he 
foreed the United States to the single gold standard when he had 
an opportunity to vote for the free and unlimited coinage of silver. 

I will not at this time enter into the discussion of the revolu- 
tion which concentrated wealth has inaugurated to destroy 
one-half of the world’s money, enhance the purchasing power of 
the other, and increase the value of bonds and other obligations 
for the payment of money. At another time I will endeavor to 
show the wrong and injustice of this revolution and to point out 
the misery and want in store for the human race if the wicked 
scheme of capital is finally sanctioned and legalized by a mujor- 
ity of Congress and the President of the United States. ‘I 
will bea mighty struggle in this country before Lombar 
Wall streets can reduce the people of the United States t 

same condition of want, misery, and starvation in which 
have placed the people of Egypt and the millions of India. 

Butof that matter I will speak more at length at septhe 

As before remarked, I have no disposition to delay any r 
the relief of the distress of the panic now prevailing. The dona 


and 


5, One 


cdo not 


would stop there. I shall give the Senate an opportuni! 
offering amendments, to vote for something better than th 
reported by the Committee on Finance. Wecertainly must 
more money than the bill under consideration will afford if 
panic is to be stopped and confidence restored. 

The issue of Treasury notes under proper restrictions w! 
nish ample relief. The issuance of silver certificates on t 
ver in the Treasury not held for the redemption of Trea: 
aes outstanding would furnish $50,000,000 without delay. 

I shall not abandon the hope that some of these propositions 
will receive the assentof the Senxte until a vote shall have been 
taken thereon. I trust speedy relief will be afforded, the} yanic 
stopped, confidence restored, and business revived. 

I appeal to the monometallists of the Senate to allow some 
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honest bill to be passed to relieve the people from the distress | classesof Great Britain destroyed. It was the yeomanry of Great 


and ruin which the panic is producing. 
panic was contrived and inaugurated to prevent deliberation in 
Congress. 
ence of twenty years that the deliberate judgment of Congress 
was opposed tothe single gold standard, and that if Congress had 


an opportunity to deliberate there was danger to their pet scheme | 


of financial despotism. The plan was concocted by the subtle 
yain of avarice to create a panic, and then declare that the 
Sherman act of 1890 was the cause of the panic, and stampede 
Congress. 


liberation. 

How can members of Congress act deliberately while their 
friends and many of their constituents are appealing to them for 
relief and immediate relief? How frequently do we hear Sena- 
tors say, ‘* We donot believe the Sherman act of 1890 is the cause 
of the trouble, but the people think it is, and we must repeal it, 
although we know that it will bring untold disaster.” Even the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES!, who has stood so long by 


the people and bimetallism, has been forced into.the humiliating | 


position of abandoning them at the behest of the gold ring in 
order to give immediate relief. Immediate relief can be given 
without involving eternal destruction. 


act of 1890, which has done no harm ana much good—but that 
other Sherman act passed in 1873, which no man in all the de- 


fend. Nomanhasattempted to justify that disastrous legislation. 
No man has been able to tell us why the financial system estab- 
lished by the fathers was stricken down. 
a single beneficial result of that legislation. On the contrary, 
the calamities which have followed it, and which are inevitable 
in the future if it remains on the statute book, have been de- 
scribed by @ thousand oratorson both sides of the Atlantic. 

It is admitted by statisticians and writers on political economy 
that the act of 1873 has enhanced the value of gold, that it has 


made gold a fluctuating standard; always fluctuating in the wrong | 
direction; always appreciating and growing more valuable; 


always measuring more property, more labor, and more sacrifice. 
The gold standard which we have been gradually reaching as we 
destroyed silver for the last twenty years has already brought 
more misery upon the human race than all the wars of the cen- 
tury. 

But the work of destruction is but just begun. 
Sherman act of 1873 by the passage of the bill reported by the 
Committee on Finance, and the growth of despotism will continue. 


The bitter fruits of the Sherman act of 1873 are seen all over 
the land. 


country are the fruits of the Sherman act of 1873, which I have 
predicted since the discovery was made that silver had been 
stricken down in free America. Iam no prophet, nor the son 
of a prophet, but I call attention to the warnings [ have been 
giving for twenty years of the result. 

The Sherman act of 1873 has brought this panic. The Sher- 
man act of 1873 has made the misery and hard times of the pres- 
ent hour. It has made your National Fair a financial failure. 
It has deprived the laboring people of the United States of the 
opportunity of visiting that Fair. It has brought sorrow, grief, 
and starvation where, if that act had not been passed, there would 
have been peace, plenty, and progress. 

But the Sherman act of 1873 has not done its worst. If it be 
reénacted as now proposed—if the legislation which has been 


passed in spite of the Executive to free the people from the dire | 


effects of that act is wiped out and that infamous act confirmed 
and ratified by another act of Congress, one of two things must 
happen—a struggle more terrible than the French revolution to 
regain our liberties, or a slavery more galling than the feudalism 
of the Dark Ages. 


Already the power of the great agricultural interests is de- | 


stroyed. The farmers are too poor toattend conventions. They 
are too poor to afford themselves any pleasure, luxury, and rec- 
reation. 
World’s Pair. 
terrible contraction. This is not the first time that amoney fam- 
ine has subjugated a great race. The discovery of gold and sil- 
ver in Mexico and South America found our English ancestors 
feudal slaves. 

Chere were only thirty thousand landowners in all England, 
but within one hundred years after those grand discoveries the 
metalli¢ money of Europe was more than quadrupled and the 
landowners in England were increased to over one hundced 
thousand. That increase continued until the Napoleonic wars, 
when the property of the masses was confiscated and the middle 


It is believed that this | 


The monometallists knew full well from an experi- | 


I beg of you to give the people immediate relief and | 
liberate Congress from the necessity of legislating without de- | 


| impoverish them that your boasted free-school system 


| the approach of the feudal ages. 
bates in Congress for twenty years has had the temerity to de- | 


No man can point out | 


| the entire supply of one of the precious metals, an 





| was borrowed 
Confirm the | 


The millions of the unemployed, the silent factories, | 
the broken merchants and farmers, the distress throughout the | 
| might be paid in any legal-tender money of the Govern: 


| money, knowing of the existence of these laws. 
| debtors. 





As before remarked, they are too poor to visit the | 
Their lands are being taken from them by this | 
| stampeding Congress will not succeed. 
| ditionally repeal the Sherman act of 1890 in this or any other 


Britain, made comparatively independent by the increase of the 
circulating medium, who achieved all that is valuable in 
British constitution. 

Not only that; they were able to come to our shoresand estab- 
lish here the foundations of our institutions. But that 
yeomanry was destroyed by the money power located in London. 
There would have been no free Parlinment if the ng- 
land had not been liberated by the inflow of new money from 
America. There would have been no ind 
if the feudal chains had not been broken 
limbs by more money from the New World. 

It is now proposed to create another money famine to sustain 
the powerful aristocratic organization of wealth. Itis proposed 
to have continued contraction until the people of this country 
will be too poor to contend for their rights. Twenty years more 
of this oppression will so destroy the wealth of the and 
will be 


the 


fre e 
serfs of 


‘pendent United 


from our ance 


musses 


crushed. Aye, parochial schools, too. You will be in no better 
condition than the downtrodden masses of Europe, where it is 
impossible to educate the many. 

It is true you will stop emigration from Europe, because your 
country will be no better than theirs. Butyour standard of liv- 


ing in thiscountry must be thesame asthatof Austria, Germany, 
I am in favor of repea'ing the Sherman act—not the Sherman 


and Italy. 
Why, the rapid increase of landlords and tenant farmers show 
In some States between 
and 1890 tenant farmers increased 20 per cent; and since 1890 
there have been more foreclosures of mortgages and evictions of 
owners than occurred in the preceding ten years. And still the 
work goes bravely on. 
Contraction, stagnation, 


LSS80 


hard times, and poverty for the 


| masses are the legitimate fruit of that legislation which under- 


off 


one- 


took to destroy one-half of the world’s metallic money, « 
fully 
third of the supply of-the other. A scheme so wicked, so far- 
reaching, so cruel, so potent of evil was never before conceived. 

Let us give the people relief in any way we can, and then 
take up this infamous act of 1873 and wipe it from the statute 
book, and assert our rights under the Constitution to mine and 


| coin our Own money. 


But we are told that England will lend us mon xy if we change 
our laws; that England is afraid we will pay back in silver what 
in gold. We borrowed nothing in gold, except 
where it was specifically named in the contract. Let such con- 


tracts stand. What we demand is that our laws shall not be 


| changed so as to compel our people to pay in money different 
The power of Wall and Lombard streets will then be omnipotent. | 


from the money of the contract. What an impudent and 
comes from Lombard and Wall streets? ‘‘ We have loaned you 
three thousand millions in money. We knew at the time we 
loaned it the laws of your country. We knew by those laws it 


den 


ent, 


We loaned the 
You are our 
We demand of you asa condition of extensionof credit, 


as a condition of further loans, as a condition of peace and pros- 


which was gold, silvér, and greenbacks. you 


| perity in your country, that you shall change your laws, double 


the obligationsof your citizens, and submit to our demand; other- 
wise we will destroy you with panic, with financial ruin, with dis- 
tress everywhere.” 

Let them do their worst. Nothing can be so disastrous to the 
American people as to comply with such unreasonable demands. 
No, no; we will not change our laws and defraud our people to 
satisfy the greed of Lombard street. Oh, no. Give us time to 
investigate the cause of all this wrong: give us time to wipe from 
the statute book the Sherman actof 1873; give us time to restore 
to the people the constitutional money of their fathers. That is 
what we demand, and we say to the monometallists, the allies of 
Wall and Lombard streets, that you will not gain by attempting 
to utilize the miseries of the people which you have cause to 
stampede Congress. 

There are men in Congress who can not be stampeded in any 
such manner, and before this debate is over you will find that 
there are more men in this Congress who have faith in the 
people who have trusted them than you suppose. This plan of 
obtaining such vast advantage by creating an emergency and 
You will not uncon- 


American Congress. 

A more monstrous proposition was never heardof. Afterthere 
has been a majority in both Houses of Congress for twenty years 
to right the wrong of 1873, we are called upon in the hot month 
of August to ratify thatwrong. After Lombard street and Wall 
street have created a panic to stampede Congress and create 
universal distress, we are called upon to augment that distress 
and make falling prices, misery, and hard times perpetual. 
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The Senator from New York [Mr. HILL] promises the gold | 
kings that he will give them the victory for which they have 
fought; that he wil Jerush the people, but that he will give the 
people promises. Does he think that the people of the United 
States are so ignorant as to heed that miserable pretext? 

There is nothing so insulting to honorable men as such prom- 
ises. Away withthem. They cancome from nowhere but Wall 
street and Lombard street; and Wall street has always been in 
league with Lombard street. It was in the Revolutionary war; 
it was in the war of 1812; it was during the rebellion. They 
have all fattened upon the labors and miseries of the people of 
the United States. 

The Senator from New York made a mistake when he prom- 
ised Lo shard street that we were to be slaves. We are not; | 
and the bili will not be passed. There are not men enough who 
will betray their trust and go back on their pledges to pass this 
bill. No man in this Senate can vote for the unconditional re- 
eal of the Sherman bill without a substitute, unless he violates | 
his pledges to his constituents; for they have all said on all oc- 
casions that they were bimetallists, and this is monometallism. 

You see the sneers in the newspapers on the present price of 
silver. They say it is down to so much an ounce. Why is that? 
Do you not sse how necessary it is to keep the price down? Do 
you not see that the Executive has refused to execute the law of 
1890 for fear of making silver respectable? Do younot see, when 


the banks of Denver were about to fail because the smelters could | 
get no currency for their bullion, it was because the Executive | 
had refused to buy silver when it was offered at a lower price | 


than had ever existed in the history of the country? 

You see that it is the effort and the necessity of the gold party 
to beat down the price of silver. If this bill should be passed, 
and silver reduced in price to 20 or 30 cents an ounce, there 
would be one acclaim from Wall street and Lombard street and 
all their agents, in and out of office, against the useof that ‘‘base 
metal” because it isonly worth 20 cents an ounce. Give them 
that argument, give them that power, and then silver is doomed, 
gold monometallism is éstablished, and there will be nothing 
left for the peopleof the United States but to rise in their might, 
break the chains with which gold contraction has bound them, 
and make theirown money. It may not be silver, but it will not 
be gold. 

You can not continue this process for twenty yea If you 
could you would reduce the people so that they aon pa resist. 
You have not stopped the common schools; you have not crushed 
the ambition of all the young men of the country; you have not 
blotted out the spirit of liberty; you have dammed it up a little; | 
but this damming up of the spirit of liberty and of the aspira- 
tions of men will only make the torrent more terrible when they 
find that you are determined to make them slaves. We know 
we have four years of bondage, because the Executive is a mono- 
metallist. We understand that. But those four years will be a 
season of education, and the voice of the people will be heard. 

What a mockery to speak of the Democratic party or of the 
Republican party, when both of those parties have pledged 
themselves to bimetallism and gone before the country, and then 
they convene in extra session to give the lie to all their profes- 
sions. They say they will give us bimetallism. They promise 
that from this Senate, and say to Wall street and Lombaré street, 
‘* Wait a little and you shall be fully satisfied. We will give the 
people a little taffy, but we will give you the power to crush 
thein perpetually.” 

It is the paid press you hear talking now; you are surrounded 
by bankers; youare surrounded by money influences. The masses 
of the pe ople have not been heard. They will not be deceived. 
The people are watching our proceedings, and they will mark 
those who, when they ask for bread, give themastone. They 
ask for free coinage, and we say we will first give Wall street 





and Lombard street monometallism, and then we will consider 
their claims. 

‘**'True, we promised; but we are politicians, and we do not keep 
promises. We havecontempt for you. Our objectis to deceive 
the masses, to acquire office, and then betray.” That is the posi- 
tion of the two parties when they stri ike down silver; but the posi- 
tion of the Republican party is more humiliating than that of 
the Democratic party. They say that this was a compromise, 


and without giving a reason they come here to break the com- | 


pact. The pepple will understand it, and mark them. 

The Democratie:party said they could not vote for the compro- 
mise because they were for free coinage, but Wall street de- 
mands that the compromise on free coinage shall now be repu- 
diated, that their greedy demands shall be satisfied, and the peo- 
ple’s cause shall be buried forever. It will not be. This bill 

will not pass without a substitute. 


SENATOR FROM MONTANA, 


oe BERRY. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
ration of House joint resolution No. 4. 


Mr. VANCE. If the Senator from Arkansas will giv. 
moment, I wish to see if we can not fix an hour upon whi 
take the vote on the matter of privilege that is pending 

Mr. BERRY. It will only require a moment, but I ] 
trying for two or three days to have this joint resol 


| sidered, and it is veryimportant, I think, to have it di 


if the Senator will only wait. 

Mr. VANCE. If the request . wish to make 
debate I will not press it. 

Mr. BERRY. It will oars debate and take 
time, and [ want the Senate to dispose of the joint 
this evening. 

Mr. VANCE. It will not take five minutes to fiz 
taking the vote, if the Senate will agree to it. 

Mr. BERRY. Very well; I will yield. 

Mr. MANDERSON. TIT hope the Senator from Nor 


| lina will pemit the vote on the question of privilege to 


until Monday. 

Mr. VANCE. In deference to a very considerable d 
pressed on the other side of the Chamber, I am willing 
shall fix Monday for the time to take the final vote. I | 
Senator from Nebraska will agree to fix the time at 2 0% 
Monday. The evenings are so long and so warm that 
many Senators drift off in the after part of the day. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Ido notobject. I presume th 
from Alabama [Mr,. MORGAN] pwr arrive to-day, as expect 
that he will be in his seat at 2 o’clock. I eae 4 no obj 
fixing that hour. 

Mr. VANCE. Then I ask unanimous consent that 
be taken on the Montana case at 2 0’clock on Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BLACKBURN in th 
Is there objection to the request of the Senator fron 
Carolina? 

Mr. MITCHELLof Oregon. If it would suit the conv: 
of the chairman of the Committee on Privileges and Kl 
I should like to have the time put off until Tuesday. - |; 
pelled to be absent on Monday, and I should like to be her 
the vote is taken. 

Mr. VANCE, That would not be convenient as I ex 
leave the city on Tuesday. I hope the Senator from O 
will agree to Monday. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. All right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to | 
quest made by the Senator from North Carolina, that th« 
ate shall vote on the Montana case at 2 o’clock on Monday 
The Chair hears none. 


CHEROKEE OUTLET LANDS. 


Mr. BERRY. I move that the Senate proceed to th 
eration of the joint resolution (H. Res. 4) to make the pro 
of the act of May 14, 1890, which provides for townsite 
of lands in a portion of what is known as Oklahoma, ap} 
to the territory Known as the ‘‘Cherokee Outlet,” and t 
the provisions of said act applicable to townsites in the “ 
kee Outlet.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from A 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of t! 
re:olution indicated by him. 

Mr. HIGGINS. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Before we vote on taking up th 
resolution 1 should like to hear a statement from the 5 
from Arkansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will stat 
Senator from Minnesota that debate is not in order. 

Mr. eee I ask unanimous consent that th: 


| tor from Arkansas be allowed an opportunity to exp! 


joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mi 
asks unanimous consent that the Senator from Arkan 
this time, be permitted tomakeastatement. Is ther 
The Chair hears none, and the Senator from Arkansas 
ceed. 

Mr. BERRY. Under the act of Congress passed at | 
session the President of the United States has ordered t 
tory known as the Cherokee Outlet to be opened to sctt 
on the 16th day of September. There are certain towns 
towns to be located under the authority of the Secretary ‘ 
Interior in that Outlet, certain park reservations to be ma 
certain reservations for court-houses. On the 14th day o 
1890, Congress passed a law regulating town-site contests a! 
selection of the parks by a commission eppointed by the 5 
tary of the Interior. That applied to Oklahoma as it t) 
isted, and to the settled part of it. Probably that act d 
apply to the Outlet. There is some doubt on thst point. 

The Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of the 
eral Land Office think that it is particularly important 
orderly settlement of the Outlet on the 16th of September | 


to 


ab 
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iso to the 


commi 


prov 


there 

iding 
the I 

we do n 

Territory 

an any ot 
LATT. interrupt hi 
moment? 
Mr. BERRY. Certainly. 

-* PLATT. Ido not think, upon some little consult ition 
that there will b ious ¢ up the 
esolution. Ther oppo ition t 
ome up now as at any time, | think. 
BERRY. Iam making a statemer 

he Senator from Minnesota. I hop 

ne up, because, as I said it is impo 
ye pussed in some shape. 
An other reason why we 

s Hou se joint resolut ion. 
ess Over there i 


Will the 


it only 
that the 
fore, rtant 
oppose the amendment is because this 
We all know that the condition of 
1 that if the joint resolution goes back 
it ise se har o the defeat of the measure. | 
hope it may come up, and then we can discuss it. 
Mr. PEFFER. I should like to Senator from Arkan- 
s, for information, what rule will govern in the matte 
action is taken now by Con; 
. BERRY. If the Senator will permit the joint resolution 
me up, then I can expli iin that point. I think the letter of 
Commissioner of the 1 Land Office, which can be read, 
oxplals it better an Icould do. But I want to get the 
lution before the Senate. There 
yuld prevail, I will say to the Senator from Kansas. If 
int resolution fails to pass, there is very seriou 
ther -—_ will be any law to authorize the Commissioner 
dd. I hope the Senator from Delaware will withdraw 
for the yeas and nays and let the measure come before 


is suc 


to the House 
ask the 


Tress? 


ener: 


1s doubt as 


) Senate. 
lr. HIGGINS. I withdraw the call for the yeas a 
‘he PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator fron 
lraws the call for the yeas and nays. The question is on 
ion of the Senator from Arkansas, to proceed to the con- 
of the joint resolution. 
otion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of 
Vhole, proc eeded to consider the joint resolution (H. Res. 
to make the provisions of the act of May 14, 1890, which —_ 
vides for town-site entries of lands in a portion of what ie known 
as Oklahoma applicable to the territory known as the Cherokee 
Vutiet, and to make the provisions of said act applic ble to town 
sites in the Cherokee Outlet, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Public Lands with an amendment, after the wo 
~ Oklahoma,” in line 8, to add: 
} 


+4 ded, That the trusteesa ppointed under the provisions of said: 
. lide residents of the Territory >of Oklahoma at the 


nd nays. 


ctshall 
time of their ap- 


} 


©0 as to make the 


PD 
fie ved, ¢€ 


joint resolution read: 


Pa te., That all the provisions of an act 
14, 1890 which grovises, for townsite entries of 
shown as **Oklahoma,” be, and the same 
territ ry know n as the “Cherokee Outlet,”’ and now a part of che Territory 
1 Ok ahoma: Provided, That the ‘trustees app inted under the provisions 
ake t shall be bona fide residents of the Territory of Oklahoma at the 
‘ epee their appointment; and that all acts or parts of acts inconsiste 

1 this joint resolution be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. President,I merely avish to add a few more 
Words in answer to the question of the Senator from Kansas {Mr. 


of Congress, approved May 
lands in a portion of what is 


are hereby, mé ade applicable to the 


r in case | 
| still be enforced by the 


is some doubt about what | 


Delaware | 
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ou 
the op i I 
appointed, ar , ld have to be 
the ipplication would made by 
after the s« the town, where: 
opinion that t slections sho 
fore the settlh ment 
The Secre ary 
minister the law in such way as will aid i 
of that Territory, and I think that his requ 
was passed in 1890 for the settlement of Ok] 
be complied with. 
act, because at first parties wer« 
were paid $10 a Since the 
retary Noble by w hic 
reculations were enforced. 


ae? 


he m 
takes place 


in the discharge < his dut 


should There was some com 
‘essi 
day. 
only $5 a . 

and I am author 
nterior Department, 
sum than $5 per day _ | be allowed any of th 
is an important point in the matter. The ma 
arose to the former law 1 it was first pa 
day was allow 3 . itions 


p nding joint resol 101 | ho the Senate 


!amendment and p: he joint resolution 


House of Representatives. 

Mr. CAREY Mr. President, in ing the join 
tion to the [ was instructed to offer an amendme! 
only changes the proposed | lation by confining the 
ment of the trustees to bona fide residents of the T 
Oklahoma. By way of preface, so far as we h 
obtain any 


ormation on the the p 
are very mu tl 


oppos d to th 

Mr. PLATT. With 

oming, I understood the Senator fr 

was some communication 

Land Office ink he 

Mr. BERRY The Sen 
rn . it o 


ARE 


report 
Senat 


egis 


subject. 
) passage of 
nission of t 


Ark 


the per 
imsas tos 


om 


from the Commissioner of 


did not put that in. 
itor from Wryon 


im 


the Comn 


joint resolution w 
f May 14, in refers 
ahoma applicable t 
t the following statement : ‘sxplanatory of s viz: 
2380, United States uthor- 
e from the public l wn 


hores of irbDor 


1800 


tevised 


sites on the 
or any Datural or prosp 
Section 2381 I l 
lands so reserv 
them, or portio1 
offered for sale i 
disposed of to Tr private sal 
by the registers 1 an 1 rect ivers of the pr “oper ai ct lanc | office 
Sections 2382, 2388, 2384, and 2385, United States Revised Sti 
for the laying off of to eats the public lands, at the it 


and 
than the: 
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thereon, and for the disposal of the lots by the Government, at public offer- 
ing, at the minimum of #10 per lot, or in case any lots do not sell at such 
offering, then such lots to be sold at private entry at the same minimum, or 
such reasonable increase or diminution as the Secretary of the Interior may 
order from time to time, after at least three months’ notice, in view of the 
increase or diminution in value of the eee property. 

Sections 2388, and 2389, United States Revised Statutes, provide for 
the entry of town sites by certain officials as trustees, paying the minimum 
price therefor and receiving the title in trust for the occupants. 

The circumstances existing in the Cherokee Outlet are peculiar. The law 
operating in that Territory does not contemplate the taking up of tracts to 
be pene entirely in town lots by the Government or entirely for the 
use of the occupants by the officials making the entries as trustees to exe- 
cute their trust independently of the United States and under the local stat- 
utes. The law provides for the use of certain portions of the tracts appro- 
priated for towns as parks and for other public purposes, and the title to 
these portions should properly remain in the Government until the adjust- 
ment of the rights of the individual occupants of the towns and the appropri- 
ation to public purposes of the necessary subdivisions, when transfers may 
be made with proper discrimination, according to the several purposes in 
view. 

The statutes above referred to as regulating the disposal of town sites are 
not well adapted to the conditions existing in the Cherokee Outlet. The pro- 
visions of sections 2380, 2381, and 2382, United States Revised Statutes, would 
most nearly answer the purpose, but the method of disposal therein pre- 
scribed would not harmonize with the legal provisions for parks and other 
public purposes which existing statutes prescribe for town sites in the Out- 
let, and which are regarded as important for the good of the communities 
concerned. Hence it has been regarded as highly desirable that the provi- 
sions of the act of May 14, 1890, should be made applicable to the lands in ques- 
tion as proposed in the pending joint resolution. Those peeves lave 
already been in operation in another portion of the Territory, they have 
been practically applied, and their operation ascertained and determined by 
a series of departmental adjudications, and it is believed that their applica- 
tion to the Outlet would be highly advantageous. 


Very respectfully, 
J. W. LAMOREUX, Commissioner. 


med’ 5 


Hon. JAMES H. Barry, 

United states Senate. 

The information we have is to the effect that the people of 
Oklahoma object to this commission, because they will be ap- 
pointed in all probability from nonresidents of the Territory, 
and there is the further objection that the board of administra- 
tion of town sites in Oklahoma has been very unsatisfactory. 
When Oklahoma Territory was organized the question of town 
sites was entirely omitted, so far as legislation was concerned. 
The town sites were taken up after there had been a scramble 
for the land and people had settled over it, under the then exist- 
ing town-site law of the United States. There were no officers 
to administer the town-site law in the commencement, and it 
caused confusion. After that had taken place, Congress was ap- 
pealed to and an act was passed appointing a commission to set- 
tle the town-site difficulties in that Territory. 

But Congress did not, for the benefit of settlers who happened 
to settle upon these lands, deprive the proper officers of the right 
to locate town sites, but left that right just as it existed before, 
with the probate courts in the counties where the town sites 
were located. Except in those cases where confusion has arisen 
the probate judges have disposed of the land under the land law 
of the United States, which applies to every public land State in 
the American Union. They have adjusted the titles and dis- 
posed of the land on an average of from four to six months, while 
boards established three years ago, because of the per diem and 
because they have been shipped into that Territory to adjust the 
rights of the residents of the Territory, are still at the work and 
have not been able to adjust these matters. The people of Okla- 
homa say, ‘‘If you are determined to place commissions over us 
when we have officers who are competent to do this work, we 
ask this little consideration of you, that you will give us com- 
missioners from among our own people.” 

The Senator from Arkansas has not intentionally misstated 
the position of the Commissioner of the General Land Office. He 
does not say that the existing law is not applicable to these cases, 
but he says there is some question about it. The reservation of 
the parks and the court-house sites do not appear to be covered 
by the existing law. Asamatter of fact the probate judges who 
proceeded in the Territory of Oklahoma in the first instance 
have selected the parks, have selected the court-house sites, and 
have disposed of these matters to the entire satisfaction of the 
penal. To give you a little idea how they feel outin Oklahoma, 
ere is a dispatch from Mr. Spengel: 

Prevent McRae bill— 

That is the pending joint resolution— 
becoming law. See Senator VEsT and Cleveland. 

I suppose he means the President. I understand that Mr. 
Spengel is a prominent Democrat in the Territory of Oklahoma. 
Here is another lohg dispatch. It says: 

Territorial town-site law governs section 2387 United States Statutes, 
Strip part Oklahoma under section 1 organization act. 


Cunningham, Democratic attorney and late circuit j 
Arkansas; A. G. C. Bierer, universally indorsed by the 
crats and Republicans for chief justice of Oklahoma; A,, 


gel, the man to whom I referred, late mayor of Guthrie: | 


Dodson, register of deeds, Logan County, and S. |] 
late register of the United States land office. 
time of the Senate to read all these dispatches. 
patch says: 

See Oklahoma statutes. We have admirable law for probate-ju 
deed town sites is an inexcusable expense and a general outrage on 
already oppressed. Stop the scheme and get the appreciation of ( 
Republicans and men of all parties. 


One ot} 


FRANK H. GRI 
Editor Daily Stat 

Now, if you will look at the law which the joint resolut 
poses to keep in force you will find that it makes the tow: 
of Kansas applicable for the adjustment of town-lot matt: 
Territory of Oklahcm». To give a little idea as to what 1 
one commissioners will cost, we find that Congress had t: 
priate $10,000 to start the old commission to work. 
it is true, did not ultimately come out of the United States 
ury, because the people out there who pay this expense w: 
pelled to reimburse it to the United States. 

Mr. PLATT. I suppose each county will have one t 
in it, but is it not probable that in the eastern part of t! 
there will be many town sites, so that instead of bein; 
one there will more likely be fifty ? 

Mr. BERRY. I will say to the Senator from Con 
with the permission of the Senator from Wyoming, t 
are limited to that number. Seven are allowed unde: 
they can not go beyond that; so that there will be tw 
commissioners. 

Mr.PLATT. Then there can be only one townsite ina 

Mr. BERRY. The act of 1890 limits the number. It ) 
that not more than seven boards shall be appointed wi 
Territory. That is the act which itis proposed toexten 
number can not go beyond that. [do not think it is li 
one county, but is limited to that number in the entire 
There can not be more than that number. 

Mr. PLATT. Then, in view of the probability that th: 
be a great many more than one town site in a county, 
these seven boards will have to act in the case of all 
sites in the Strip, it will be a long time before the) 
through with the business. 

Mr. CAREY. I wish to say that these lands have 


been selected and reserved under the laws of the United s 


I also want to say in this connection that the govern 
Territory of Oklahoma had the right to appoint th« 
judges in these new counties. There have already be: 
reservations made. But the joint resolution is too far 
It proposes to repeal with reference to that country al 
ing acts. The Secretary of the Interior is to have his 
the Territory of Oklahoma for all time in the future. 
words, the people of the Territory of Oklahoma are not | 
the same right to adjust their town-lot affairs that is | 
by the other Territories and the States in which pu! 
are situated. 

I hope my friend from Arkansas will not get it into | 


for a second that this isa political question. There is no )0 


inthis matter. All of the probate judges will be appoint 
present Democratic governor of the Territory of O| 
while, if the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
the existing law, seven of the commissioners will be Rep 
and in all probability they will be selected outside of the 
tory of Oklahoma. 

The idea of the actual residence of those who manag‘ 
fairs of a Territory is not new with me. It has been so 
impressed upon both of the great parties in this count 
they have had occasion to put it in express terms in th: 
forms. It is time that you either abandon the princip|: 
both sides of this Chamber shall stand up and indorse th 
ment as they have declared it to the country. 

Mr. KYLE. May I ask if the Cherokee Outlet is par’ 


| Territory of Oklahoma? 


Mr.CAREY. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. KYLE. At the present time? 

Mr. CAREY. 
of it. 


Mr. KYLE. Is ita part of the Territory at the presen! 


Mr. CAREY. Idonot know how it may be considered att! 
ent time; probably not. 
portion of Oklahoma; but settlers can not go on the la 


The dispatch is signed by J. W. McNeal, who is the president | the 16th of September. 


of a national bink in that country; George D. Orput, a banker 
there; S. H. Bradley, a prominent Democratic attorney of Okla- 


homa, who was an applicant for appointment under the present | Oklahoma has no more right to the appointment of these 
missioners than the State of Kansas or the State of Texas. 


Administration; W. H. Merten, postmaster at Guthrie; G. S. 


Mr. KYLE. 
portion of the Territory of Oklahoma at all, and therefor 


Avu@aust : 
Overs 


I will not ta} 


The $1 


The very minute it is opened it becomes 


It has been declared, however. ' 


I understand that at the present time it is 


) 
’ 
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Mr. PLATT. The act for the organization of the Territory | Mr.CAREY. Ifthe Senator can tell me what it is I can tell 
of Oklahoma provided that whenever the Indian title to the | him very readily whether I indorse it. 


Cherokee Outlet shall be extinguished and the President make | Mr. ALLEN. It is in favor of retrenchment and reform and 
sroclamation it shall become a part of the Territory of Oklahoma, | the prompt performance of all such duties without any unneces- 
the lines having been extended aroundit. I donot know whether | sary cost and expense. 
that proclamation has been made, ; Mr. CAREY. I am indeed at all times (as I think I can say is 
Mr. CAREY. It has been made, and settlers are permitted to | every Senator on this side of the aisle) in favor of that declara- 
go in on the 16th of next month. It has become part and parcel | tion. 
of the Territory of Oklahoma. It isin all respects as much a} Mr. VILAS rose. 
ortion of that Territory as the Indian reservations would be in | Mr. BERRY. If the Senator from Wisconsin will permit me 
the State of South Dakota were the Indian title extinguished. I | to occupy a single moment, I wish to say, in the first place, that 
have no doubt the Senator from South Dakota would makea very | this territory is not occupied. It is vacant. There is no man 
bitter resistance if the Commissioner of the General Land Office | living upon it. Itis not from the citizens who propose to live 
should attempt to send into his State commissioners from the | there that the Senator from Wyoming seeks to compel the 
outside to adjust the affairs among the people who were settling | retary of the Interior to select commissioners. The Senator 
there and expected to reside in the State of South Dakota. read telegrams from Oklahoma. I had a telegram from a very 
But to get to the point of this commission. There have been | distinguished man there yesterday, saying that there was op- 
two sets of regulations promulgated as to compensation, expenses, position to the joint resolution, and | had a telegram last night 
ete. I will call attention only to the latest. Hereis a letter from | saying that he withdrew all opposition after he understood the 
the Assistant Commissioner of the General Land Office: situation. That man is the governor ofthe Territory, Governor 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFICE, Renfro himself. I have his telegram here on my table, in which 
Washington, D. C., December 9, 1891. | he says he withdrew his opposition to it. 
Sir: A copy of the following letter has been forwarded to each of the sev Now, Mr. President, in regard to cost, it will cost the parties 
sualy applica to he conductof the afar ofthe board of which you a | precisely the same sum if the general law administered 
| 


y the 


equally applicable to the conduct of the affairs of the board of w hich you are iar : 5 . 
probate jud 


icer s 


es is in force that it will cost if it is administered 
| by the Secretary of the Interior. I am very much persuaded 
BS a at » probate judges, who get fees for making the deeds. hay 
Replying to the several recent communications from yourself and Mr. | that the probate judges, w no g¢ fe es for making the deeds, have 
Bishop, chairman, relative to salaries, expenses, etc., of your board, I have had a great deal to do with stirring up the sentiment in the 
to say that by the terms of your appointment the entire compensation of present occupied part of Oklahoma in opposition to the selee- 
| 
i 
j 


secretary and disbursing off 


% we * * * we * 


each member of the board is limited to #5 per day for each day actua!ly em- : : a ad Odell heath ae 
ployed. Neither subsistence, nor per diem in lieu thereof, nor traveling ex- | a ol th eo mi n by the Se er tary of the Int rior, ; 
yenses, can be allowed, nor any compensation whatever except for the days Mr. CAREY. Will the Senator from Arkansas allow me to 
varing which you are actually employed upon the official work of the board. | ask him a question? 
No regular clerk should be employed; but when the services of a stenog- | Mr IWPpeoVv Certai ; 
rapher become necessary in contest cases compensation will be allowed for Mr. BI RY. ‘ " uinly : ie ae 
such services, not to exceed % per day. | Mr. CAREY. Iask the Senator if the law permitting the pro- 
re ri ys ‘ » ay ceed) RS a > 4 > 1S “ . } f " a. a . 2 . . 
f CCane terniture fuck or light exceeding 15 per month, but no expenses | hate judges to perform this duty in the State of Arkansas, which 
Requisite stationery will be forwarded, as far as practicable, upon your | 15 4 public land district, to settle and adjust these matters, isa 
request to this office s F good one? 
Necessary eer ee eens must be performed at the least possible | Mr. BERRY. But the officers of this Government. the Secre- 
expense consistent with accuracy. Ba “K bia te ae Sa : a 
You will keep an accurate record of the proceedings of the board each day, | tary of the Interio1 and the ¢ ommissioner of the Gener nd 
and in rendering your accounts to the General Land Office you will ioe ch | Office, Say that law is not applic tble and can not be made anppli- 
larize the nature of the work upon which you have been employed during | exble there, because under it the town must be oceupied before 
each day for which compensation is claimed | the licati ; cha asd hatade ats rae Ty 
Your accounts embracing time occupied upon contested cases should show 16 application 1s made and before the fees are paid. _ a he reser- 
the exact period (days and hours) employed upon each particular case, and | vatlon can be made under the law as it exists provided the old 
whether in hearings or otherwise ; law is in force atallinthatsection. I say the law officers of this 
No bills for printing will be allowed except when plainly necessary to the Gover ynt tell us that it i scessarv for t] h: \ 
discharge of your official duties. sOvernment t us that 1t 1s necessary tor them to have this au- 
thority, so far as that goes. 


Very respectfully, 
The whole point is this. The Senator from Wyoming wants 
Mr. W. S. ROBERTSON, to compel the Secretary of the Interior to select not from the 
Disbursing Agent Town Site Board No. 6, } men who will occupy this territory after the 16th of September, 
Guthrie, Oklahoma Territory. but from certain individuals already residing in another part of 
[ also submit a letter from the Secretary of the Interior: Oklahoma, to which this territory is to be attached. He says 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Washington, July 8, 1892. 


that the platforms of the two parties come in here and compel 
‘ naka ane ; “OVISI . racsident. there i ae : 
Sir: In reply to your communications of April 6 and 7, 1892, concerning us. to make suc h t provision. Mr. Presid nt, there is no such 
certain expenses of town-site boards in Oklahoma, expenditures as follows | provision in the piatform of the Democratic p 


W. M. STONE, 


Assistant Commissioner. 


t <r rly) + <« 
} y I ap- 
may be a lowed, in addition to compensation of % per day for each member | plies to communities already settled, and we are to select from 


of boards assigned to fields of duty away from their homes or the locality e rh “ .* : 
for which they Were originally appointed, to wit: them. The people standing on that border to-day would have a 
First. Transportation going to and returning from such new field of labor. | better right to ask us tocompel the Secretary of the Interior to 
Second. Two dollars per day for board while away from home. select from those who are going to reside on the Strip. thin to 
If necessary each board may expend for room rent for transaction of busi- |... ¢hat he shall select from thos® residing in the occupied par 
ness of the board, not exceeding, as heretofore ordered, $15 per month, and | S@y that he shall select from those residing In the occupled part 


for services of janitor, not exceeding $1 per day. Should duties extend into | of the Territory. 
the winter months, the actual cost of fuel and light may also be allowed. The only point at issue is whether the discretion of the Secre- 
Veey peapecttully, JOHN W NOBLE, Secretary. | tary of the Interior shall becontrolled and he shall be compelled 
: 3 : to select from certain parties who are residing in one part of 
the Union, but who do not reside in the towns that will be occu- 
The Senate can see how very serious the matter is to the peo- | pied, where the law will be administered, who are not citizens 
= who go out there and settle upon these town sites. It isa | there, unless they take their chances with all the rest inthe run 
ard that has no limitation placed upon it so far as time is con- | to be made on the If th of September. 
cerned; who can stay in session for the next five years: who, if But in addition to that, the Secretary says this legislation is 
they choose, can run up extraordinary expenses in clerk hire and | necessary, and he asks Congress to give ‘him this power. If you 
in hiring stenographers to do this work. Out of whom does | put this amendment on you deny it to him. He says it is doubt- 
their compensation come? Out of the settlers who go to that | fulif the former law applies at all. If it does apply, he says 
country with the expectation of making homes there. | that it can not be made applicable to the present conditions in 
_The declaration on the subject of nonresident officials in Ter- | the Territory. That is the statement of this official of the Gov- 
ritories vontained in this book of party platforms is so positive | ernment, and it is for the Senate to determine whether they will 
and so definite that I appeal to Senators on both sides of the | pass the joint resolution and give him this power or whether 
Chamber to record one vote at least in favor of one plank in the | they will deny him the power in order to put in a provision that 
platforms upon which we can all stand for all time. I heartily | he shill select from a particular locality, when we might just as 
indorse the Democratic platform in this respect. I heartily in- | well say that he shall select from the State of Wyoming, from 
dorse the Republican platform in this respect. They are both | theState of Texas, or fromany other point. That would be just 
of the same sentiment. If you do the right thing you will leave | as much in accord with the platform as to say that he shall se- 
the law to be administered by the probate judges in the several | lect from the part of Oklahoma already occupied. 
counties; but if you are not willing to do that, do the next best The Senator from Wyoming was, I think, a member of the Sen- 
thing and commit it to commissioners who will be appointed from | ate and of the Committee on Public Lands at the time the act 


THE COMMISSIONER OF THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 


actual bona fide residents of the Strip. of May 14, 1890, was passed. It was passed under the supervi- 
Mr. ALLEN. Does the Senator from Wyoming also indorse | sion of the late distinguished and now deceased Senator from 
the People’s party platform upon this question? | Kansas, Mr. Plumb. The maximum sum, $10, which was first 
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allowed under the regulations, was too high, and did work a hard- 
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urged its immediate passage in order that theaction may hc} 


ship upon some of those people. Secretary Noble changed it to 
$5 uday. That is the order of the Department now, and that, | 
am informed by the Commissioner of the General Land Office, | 
will remain. It will not cost those people one dollar more under | 
this system than under the prior law. 

Mr. CAREY. I wish to state to the Senator from Arkansas | 
that I was not upon the Committee on Public Lands when Sena- 
tor Plumb was chairman of it. 

Mr. BERRY. The Senator was a member of the other House 
whentheact was passed. I willcorrectmystatement. I thought 


the Senator had been put on the Committee on Public Lands at | 


that time. 


Mr. CAREY. I was upon the Committee on Public Lands in 


the other House, but | occupied the ostracised position of being | 
any public interest to demand it? 
I withdraw the statementin regard to the Sen- | 


a citizen of a Territory, and had no vote. 
Mr. BERRY. 


ator being on the Committee on Public Lands. His colleagues 


on the other side of the Chamber composed the majority of the | 
committee, and it was Senator Plumb’s bill that was passed. I | 


beg pardon of the Senatorfrom Wisconsin [Mr. Vuas]for taking 
so much time. 


Mr. VILAS. Mr. President, I was gratified by the observa- 


tion of the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CAREY], that he per- | 


ceived and intended to appeal to no party interest in this ques- 
tion. for if that be so and none shall be stirred [ can not conceive | 
it likely that the Senate will refuse to the Department of the | 
Interior this simple measure of relief immediately necessary 
and precisely the same as that which was extended by Congress | 
to the last Secretary of the Interior when he had asimilar duty 
to perform. 

Let us observe the situation a moment and just what question 
is present d by the amendment proposed to the joint resolution 
as it was adopted by the other House and went to the Committee | 
on Public Lands of the Senate. That portion of territory known 





as the Cherokee Outlet is not yet a part of the Territory of Ok- 
lahoma, but, as was correctly stated by the Senator from Connec- 
ticut [Mr. PLATT], Congress hasdeclared that when it shall have 
been opened after extinguishment of the Indians’ title by procla- 
mation of the President, it shall become a part of the Territory 
of Oklahoma. 
the Interior is desirous of taking those steps which will provide 
for the orderly and lawful administration of the town-site laws 
of the United States. 

It needs no refreshment of the recollection of Senators to say 
that there is no question so likely to breed disturbance, which 
has been so prolific of trouble and controversy, as this very mat- 
ter of town sites upon the public lands. Men have had fortunes 
wrecked over and over again, as has come to my notice, by their 
failure to understand in advanee what the law was, asif driven 
by a certain stress of necessity, by a kind of compulsion, to ar- 
rive at a decision early to select what was proper for them on 
the one hand as a lawful townsite, and what turned out to be,on 
the other, the real, lawful town site, as was eventually decided 
by the Secretary of the Interior. 

To prevent disorders of this kind, to prevent injuries which | 


may ensue to settlers, to prevent controversies in the seizure of | 


town sites, which may go so far as to result in physical violence, 
eyen to bloodshed, the Secretary of the Interior desires to pur- 
sue the same course which Congress, in its wisdom, provided for 
his predecessor in office in opening the Territory of Oklahoma. 


can be but twenty-one commissioners, all told. He desires to | 
appoint as many boards of commissioners of three each, accord- | 
ing to the act of 1890, as shall be able to go on, locate, survey, 
and put up to sale in a lawful and orderly manner the town sites 
which have been reserved for that purpose in this new addition 
to Oklahoma Territory. 

In order to do this thing, the appointments must be made and 
the work largely carried forward before the day of opening. 
That is the occasion of the anxiety of the Secretary upon this 
matter. 

Mr. CAREY. It may be done afterwards. 

Mr. VILAS. Oh, it may be done afterwards if it be not done | 
before; I do not say that if it be not done before, it can not be 
done after; but the very point is, that it will be better done be- 
fore; it will be doné ina more orderly manner if it be done before. 
Therefore the Secretary is urging the passage of this resolution. 

It is contended that as the law now stands thatauthority may 
be exercised, but the Seeretary of the Interior wants no doubt- 
ful question to lie at the base of the titles which shall grow up 
upon these town-site entries; he wants acertainty from the action 
of Congress on that subject, and therefore he has asked the 

ssage of this resolution from both Houses of Congress to make 
ta sure thing that he:can so proceed without duubt. He has 





Meantime, and before that even, the Secretary of | 


early ; and it is necassary that it should be speedily pas 
be most useful and effectual. The House of Represent tiv: 
passed it; it has gone to the Committee on Public [ing 
that committee agrees to it. Why, then, debate the , 
ofexpense ? Why, then, discuss the right of the probat, 
The question here is limited not to matters of probate 
but to this simple proposition of amendment, which 
suggested by some members of the Committee on Publi 

What is the proposed amendment? That is the only o 
now before the Senate, and itis this: Itis proposed by th: 
ment to contine the selection of the Secretary of the Int 
the present inhabitants of the now existing Territory 
homa to perform this service in this strip of country th 
now a partof Oklahoma. What is the reason of it? 
Is there any reason 
same latitude of discretion will not give him as great, 
nity to do a public service as existed when theformer S 
of the Interior had the same authority conferred upon | 
is precisely the same question now as then. 

But it is said that there is a sentiment in favor of | 
tion of the officers of a Territory from citizensof the 1 
to which both parties have given assent in their platfor: 
answer is obvious. Thisis not the caseof appointing T\ 
officers; this is not the case of appointing the ordinary 
trators of Territorial affairs, to which those resolution 
This is an extraordinary and peculiar case, in which t 


| tary of the Interior is seeking to provide immediate ad: 


tors of a particular law, and therefore he wants to m 


| appointments as he can and asquickly as he ean. 


Observe, now, what would be the effect of limiting hi 
inhabitants of Oklahoma. That Territory has had 


| more than three years of existence, and, a portion of t! 


a very troubled existence indeed. Weare to send him i 
Territory, such as it is and where it is, to select at onc 
one officers, or we are to rob him of the very advant 
this resolution would afford him. 

It seems to me so obvious that this is to throw, upon 
sentiment, an unfair fettering upon that officer in the 
emergency, which nobody on either side of the Senate c 
to do unless there be reason for it such as I have not | 
to see. 

Then, observe another thing in respecttoit. The wh 
of this proposed legislation consists in its being imm: 
enacted. This is one of those steps among a considerab 
ber which the President and the Secretary of the Inter 
been studying all summer long in order to accomplish 
to prepare that Territory for an orderly settlement, a set 
that shall not breed the ordinary amount of controv: 
strife.. This is one of these steps, therefore, which, i! 
all to effect the end, must be taken at once. 

Now, observe what will be the effect of adding this 
ment tothe joint resolution. The House of Represent:ti 


| up the joint resolution unanimously, and passed it by un 


consent, as [ am informed, if it be proper to speak of th 
of the other House atall. If we send back the resoluti 
an amondment of this kind, creating a bone of contenti 

body, what will be the result? Nothing less than disag 
with that vote on their part. After disagreement and 
ence, if they adhere, as there is every reason to sup) 


| will, are we to recede, orare we to judge that this littl 
He desires to appoint as many boards of commissioners as shall | 
be suitable; but the old law limits the number to seven,so there | 


matter of administration in the beginning is necessary 
tate the performance and administration of the trust w 
been reposed in this public officer, or to intrudea meres 
to compel his discretion, to control the exercise of the : 


| with which he is vested, in sueh manner as to destroy his 


ness? 

I eertainly trust, Mr. President, that the Senate wi 
adopt such a line of dealing with the public Departments 
Government. 

Mr. PLATT. Some question has arisen as to whet! 
Cherokee Outlet is or is not already a part of the ‘I’ 
Oklahoma. I think itis. The statute organizing the 1 
of Oklahoma provided: 

Whenever the interest of the Cherokee Indians in the land knoy 
Cherokee Outlet shall have been extinguished and the President sh 


roclamation thereof, said Outlet shail thereupon, and without furt 
ation, become a part of the Territory of Oklahoma. 


In his proclamation, just issued, for the settlement of t! 
ritory, the President recites the fact that the Cherokee 
of Indians ratified the agreement for the cession, and th 
ceded, conveyed, transferred, relinquished, and surrend: ' 
title, claim, and interest of every kind and character in: 
that part of the Indian Territory embracing the Cl: 
Outlet. So I think there can be no question but that th 
is extinguished, and proclamation has been made. 
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Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, I have listened with a great Mr. PLATT. Which bil is that? 
I 












































deal of attention, as well as interest, to the discussion so far, but M | R. To what bi es the Senator ref‘ 
I have not yet had a satisfactory answer to the question which | Mr I KERSON. The Co Li >on Fina h 
asked of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. BERRY] in the begin- | per 
ning, that is,as to what advantage would be gained over the *LATT and Mr. PEFFER. To which does 
present law by adding the proposed legislation [he Senator | ref 
from Wisconsin |Mr. VILAS| is of the opinion that the object is Mr. MCPHERSON., ‘aun no l Che Senatorfrom K 
to advance a more or lerly proceedl in the settlement of the [M Re I ?] m i ) e on one of t 1. but not 
Territory. on | m 
it na been my exp lence and oODs Vatlon as to the settie- ican not te } n L W ) 
I t of Indian reservations that t is a horde of men, if the financial 1 ‘ di 
use the expr ssion, who make or I supon t res- | 1 \ of 
ervations in advance of their opening and sett ent by ord n t p 
nary people. Their plans are : y arran i; they are not | mittee wi ive no that « \ I 
t e diso o nized miss of ordin ry set rs, Dut ley are mi 1 of n c stl r 
they are shrewd 1 ) tale oO I nei ‘ ( I Li | 11tt 
eds and in their pocket ni expect whe barrl th n l ! 
1" moved that they will immediately rushi I t ot ; { 
to their feet upon already prepared for them, while th \ 
erage man who, with his family, « ps along the borders for Mi tRY hope t Senator will n 
months and even years, who is anxious to enter the Territory, | obst ion i rd to the pendin ‘int rese \ 
not to build a town site, not to get a town lot, but to get a hon le | é ( n : 
for himself and his family, is k back by reason of these } M ICPHERSON. I] W » in 
P tory arrangem nts I the W Dullaers, t men oO Wl in int olLuthi 
or sites read) yared for then nd the fi thing M1 RY I - te o 
r 018 to set p al 1 SHO I xT ink, en ¢ the MM CAR y ] ( - 
loin ug nd eal tate de mortgag ill begins | que sk wh 
d, d th ple have debts fastened upon them before | resolutions at the last Democratic convent 
they have had time to get a good rest in their new home. Mr. VILAS. I was on the neral « t 0 
‘ms to me it would be wiser, infinitely wiser, to make no | and the s ommitt 
provision whatever at this time for the selection of town sites. Mr. CARES [ merely wish to lt 
the people who want homesin the Territory go in and select | a clauseint Den ic plat n which tl ( 1 W 
r homes, selec their farms, and after they have acquired a co in |] eit may ve pr . i oO a 
lence there under the law, afte have acquired a for 
hold, a place to live, then they will get together in due time, and | T With | 
r the law of the United States, if they do not make any loc pe a aiand 
of their own, they will arrange this town-site business in | t 
their own way. Yo ~ { ‘ \ : 
L do not believe in riving ny adv intage to the town-builders immediate ection in this< 7 wish . ‘ on ; nn 
or speculators. I believe in sa ¢ the land for the man who is | instanee have ‘ mards b wointed i / 
anxious to get a home, to make a livlihood for himself and his | tlement of the district where t : sites are |] { 
family, instead of for the man who would lay down town sites | sites have already been located in Ok d th 
and become rich off of what he can gain from the losses of other | been reserved. 1 wish tos » hi ; t mors 
people. thirds of a town-site « sin Ok m ve b 
There is no-need for hurry in the matter. Nothing has been | tled and disposed of der the ‘ 
sted before the Senate which satisfies my mind that | take hold of the matter. T poi ee m n 
ny need whatever for additional legislation. Iam quite | bor] to appraise the v of te { 
contident that the persons who expect to go into the Territory | which is his tisfactory to the pv ‘ 
and make homes for themselves—not town-builders, but farmers Chere is nothing in the world. therefore. to p + 4 
and that class of persons will be et r prot ected, and that is rr" r’y of th Interior from point hor ‘ resi its of 
the aim of the law, if we do not enact any additional legislation | town itself, if he wishes to do so. If he wv ' 
whatever. and there is not any hur DO the p e ott ‘ 
[ will say further, that I am s itisfied the persons who expect | tio e matter will be all rich 
to enter the lands prefer that there be no additional legislation. Mr. VILAS. Ido not happen to have the 1 lutions 
Their sentiment in reference to this thing is ‘‘ keep your hands the R blican national convention. but ( 
off; let us alone, and when we get into the Territory, have our | the Senator from Wyoming if th are anv | ; 
homes, and become settlers and citizens there, weshall regulate | respect than t dopted by the Democrat 0 


this matter tosuitourselves.” If that be done, then, for once at | tion: 
least, we shall have the principle of home rule adopted in a new Mr. CAREY. Thev e, indeed 
Territory. M [~ ee (plici 
Mr. MCPHERSON. I desire to interrupt the proceedings on Mr.CAREY. They are less explicit, because w opt 
the pending joint resolution for a single moment, to suggest that | first, and you copied ours and tried to put 
when we adjourn to-day it be to meet on Monday next at 12 | catch votes. 
o'clock, Mr. VILAS 1 suppose that means t ts e del t 
Mr. BERRY. I hope the Senator will not make the motion | the Territories pre ed the resolut or both conver 
until I see whether we can get a vote on the ] question. and, as tl estion was not n i bot ( 
Mr. MCPHERSON. I think we ought to sit | until the | ready to adopt what was o d. 
the vote is taken. Now, I should like to ask the Senator from W co 
Mr. BERRY. I shall have to ask the Senator todefer making | cony ion of IS88, which ni lated the late President of t 
any motion until the joint resolution now pending is passed | Unite States, Gen. Harris had not also a similar reso 
upon, in its platform 
Mr. MCPHERSON. I will doso, but I will make a statement Mr. CARBY ad. 
f Senators will permit me. Mr. VILAS. I should like t ¢ the Se or fr ' 


Maing 
CMuULi 





On consultation with Senators on both sides of the Chamber, 
considering that we have had a long, hot week, and the Chamber 


18 very oppressive, there is a general disposition manifested to rion of Oklahoma than t vi the 1] Ok 











LOe ‘ > 
adjourn over from to-day until Monday, the belief being that we | homa should have been offic L fre djac State of K 
shall make progress quite as rapidly with the pending measures | sas under the last Administrat vhy, that for 
if we take that course, as if we should remain here t plank in the pl itform of 1 t he Republican cor 
Besides, there does not seem to be any member of the S Oo | tion. the President of the U Stat ind the Senate, } 
really desires to be heard to-morrow on the pending fin 1 | pating with him in tl ower O ypoint nt, foun tp 
bills. Therefore, the Committee on Finance have reluct ntly | to appoint ; res, mirshals, and other officers of the T 
consented to an adjournment over, with the notice, which I am | from outside of the Territor;, 
enjoined and instructed by the chairman of the committee to give, Mr. CAREY. Where did he doit? The law was not pass 


that next week we shall try to press the pending bill to a vote at | so much to locate town sites as for the settlement of then exist 
as early a day as possible. | ing difficulties. Difficulties arose because there were no officers 
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in Oklahoma at the commencement of affairs there. 
culty does not exist now. 

So far as President Harrison is concerned, he did not violate 
the rule of the platform except in two or three instances, and 
those were in the Territory of Arizona, where the people would 
not agree as to the appointments. He could not do anything 
with them. So far as the Territory in which I lived was con- 
cerned the rule was never violated, not even in connection with 
an appointment in the Indian service. 


That diffi- 
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ATE. 


[Mr. GORMAN] on political questions, and as this seems to be a 
political question, I withhold my vote. . 
Mr. MANDERSON. As there is some doubt about a quorum 
having voted and as 1 think my vote, if recorded, will not change 
the result, I shall vote. I vote ‘‘yea.” - 


Mr. DUBOIS. I will ask the Senator from New Jerse Mr 


| MCPHERSON], with whose colleague I am paired, whet! er he 


| will object to my voting in order to make a quorum, 
I think that was the ex- | 


perience of all the Territ ries, except the Territory of Arizona, | 


and there, 
Mr. PLATT. 
Senate when it is impatient to vote, but I should like tosay a 
word or two. 
[ understand that this question is already decided. It is a 
question of the appointment of some officeholders, as I may call 


as I have said, they would not agree as to the judges. | 
Mr. President, I am not going to detain the | 


| Allison, 


| Dixon, 


them, agents from different sections of the country to go into | 
this Territory and attend to the town-site matters; in other | 


words, a question of patronage; and it will be voted in the Sen- 


ate, but voted against the wishes both of the people living in | 


Oklahoma and the people who are going there. It has been 


brought this far without consultation with the people of Okla- | 
homa or the people who are going there. Thestatements which | 


have been read here show that they are opposed to it; that the 


| Faulkner, 


present law is entirely satisfactory to them, much more satisfac- | 
tory than this proposed law, which involves the appointment of | 


outsiders to go there and settle those questions in a very much 
more expensive way, and taking a great deal more time for it. 


The recent settlements in Oklahoma of the Cheyenne and the | 


Arapahoe reservations have all been made under the law as itat | Ficenieans 


present exists without any trouble whatever, and are all disposed 
of, while the original question about the settlement of Oklahoma 
proper, which was submitted to the town-site board, is still un- 
settled. 


What the people of the Territory and the people who are going | 


in there ask is that the law applicable to this matter may be left 
us it is now, and that all these matters may be settled under the 
general law. 

I do not care anything about the pending amendment. My 
objection is to the passage of such a law at all. It is unneces- 
sary; it is not called for; and, to speak plainly about it, there is 
no earthly reason for it except the question of patronage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pasco in the chair). The 


question is on agreeing to the amendment reported by the Com- | 


mittee on Public Lands. 


nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded | 
] J : 


to call the roll. 

Mr. KYLE (when Mr. BUTLER’S name was called). 
quested by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER] to 
say that he is paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CAMERON]. 

Mr. DUBOIS (when his name was cailed). 
the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] on political 
questions. | do not know whether this is regarded as a political 
question or not. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. DUBOIS. ThenTI withhold my vote. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH (when his name was called), 
with the Senator from Illinois [Mr, PALMER}. 
I should vote ‘‘yea.” 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). 
yair with the Senator from Vermont {|Mr. MORRILL]. 


Tam paired 
If he were present 


I do not 


I have a general | 
| of all others. 


I am paired with | 


I think my colleague, if present, would 


| be any opposition to the resolution. 


I do not 
think my vote will make any difference in the result. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I have no objection. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Then I vote * yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 16, nays 29, as follows: 
YEAS—16. 

Manderson, 

Peffer, 

Perkins, 

Power, 
NAYS 

Mills, 

Mitchell, Oregon 

Pasco, 

Ransom, 

Roach, 

Stewart, 
Lindsay, Turpie, 
McPherson, Vance, 

NOT VOTING—40. 
Jones, Nev. 
Lodge, 
McMillan, 
Martin, 
Mitchell, Wis. 
Morgan, 
Morrill, 
Murphy, 


Proctor, 
Shoup, 
Teller, 
Washburn 


Dubois, 
Gallinger, 
Hawley, 
Higgins, 


Carey, 
Davis, 


20 


Bate, 
Berry, 
Caffery, 
Call, 
Cockrell, 
Coke, 
Daniel, 


Vest, 
Vilas, 
Walthall, 
White, Cal. 
White, La. 


Gray, 
Harris, 
Hill, 

Irby, 
Jones, Ark. 
Kyle, 


Aldrich, 
Allen, 
Blackburn, 
Brice, 
Butler, 
Camden, 


Dolph, 

Frye, 
George, 
Gibson, 
Gordon, 
Gorman, 
Hale, 
Hansbrough, 
Colquitt, Hoar, Palmer, 
Cullom, Hunton, Pettigrew, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to a third reading, and was read the third 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the joi 
resolution pass? 

Mr. CAREY. I had intended to call for the yeas and nays | 
the passage of the joint resolution, but as the last vote has shown 
the sentiment of the Senate in reference to it I shall not d 

The joint resolution was passed. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 
Mr. MCPHERSON. Inow move that when the Senate adj 


Platt, 

Pugh, 

Quay, 
Sherman, 
Smith, 
Squire, 
Stockbridge, 
Voorhees, 
Wilson, 
Wolcott. 


Chandler, 


| to-day it be 3 , av. 
Mr. CAREY and Mr. HANSBROUGH called for the yeas and | Pang 1 De ta mnaet on Deendag 


The motion was agreed to. 
MARY IMOGENE SANFORD. 
Mr. WHITE of Louisiana, from the Committee to Audit and 


Tam re- | Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom wa 


referred the following resolution, submitted by Mr. HAWLEY 01 
the 14th instant, reported it without amendment: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and is hereby, auth 
and directed to pay out of the ‘miscellaneous items "’ of the contingen 
of the Senate, to ae Imogene Sanford, widow of Oliver S. San 
ceased, late acting assistant doorkeeper of the Senate, the sum of #900, being 
an amount equal to six months’ salary at the rate allowed by law t 
acting assistant doorkeeper aforesaid 


Mr. PLATT. Iask that the resolution may be put upon ii 
passage. 
Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. 


I do not know whether there will 
The report simply conform 
to the practice of the committee for many years past, which 


| adopted after considerable discussion, to cut off extra allowance 


snow how he would vote on this question if present, but I will | 


transfer my pair with him to the Senator from Maryland [Mr. | : , - ae 
mediate consideration of the resolution? 


| 
Ll was re- | 


GIBSON], and vote. I vote “nay.” 
Mr. DIXON (when Mr. LODGR’S name was called), 


quested by the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] | 
to announce that he has a general pair with the Senator from | 


Kansas | Mr, MARTIN]. 

Mr. MANDERSON (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN]. 
vote *‘ yea” on this question if he were present. 


Mr. PETTIGREW (when his name was called). Iam paired 


and fix aspecific sum, which in such cases shall be allowed in li 
The report merely follows the precedents of | 
committee. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the im- 
The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 
Mr. MCPHERSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the 


| consideration of executive business. 


I should | 
| consideration of executive business. 


on this question with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr.CAm- | 


DEN]. If he were present, I should vote ‘“‘ yea” and he would 
vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. PLATT (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Virginia[Mr. HUNTON]. If he were present, 
he would vote *‘ nay” and I should vote ‘* yea.” 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE (when his name wascalled), 
with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GrBson]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

MrFRYE. Iam paired with the senior Senator from Maryland 


Tam paired 


The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to th 
After fifteen minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’cloc 
and 12 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, Av- 
gust 28, 1893, at 12 o’clock m. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate August 25, 1898. 
ENVOYS EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY. 
Luther F. McKinney, of Manchester, N. H., to be envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United States 
to Colombia. 
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William E. Quinby, of Detroit, Mich., to be envoy extraordi-| John B. Laguaite, of New Orleans, La., to be consul of the 
nary and minister plenipotentiary of the United States to The | United States at Martinique, West Indies. 
Netherlands. | D. J. Partello, of the District of Columbia, to be consul « 18 
SECRETARIES OF LEGATION, l ted State it Sonnebure, Germ , 
. —r d i Opp, of slano. Tex.. to , l Ll of til { d 
Jacob Sleeper, of Boston, Mass., to be secretary of the lega- | ,. iia a G = “ P a in 
‘ ; oe le wed 7 ashe Sts cal Scns 1.) ie > Ss > Osi . rer any. 
tion and consul-general of the United States at Bogota, Colom ohn B. Moblew. of Wado. Tex.. to be counsel of the] - 
Dla. . ; . . States Baracoa, Cuba 
Kdward C. Butler, of Massachusetts, to be secretary of the le- ; eon » 
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vation of the United States to Mexico. ITnited St . rot i. Tave 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. Willi H.R son. of the District of ¢ ia. to yn- 
Owen J. H. Summers, of Florida, to be attorney of the United | sul of t Unite states at Har 1 ( 
States for the northern district of Florida. Benj 1H. R é of ] isville ) 
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STATES 





MARSHAL. 


yn, to be marshal of the United 


James C 
States for the district of Washington. 


COLLECTORS OF 

Harry A. McNe lly, of Maine, to be collector of cu 
the district of Saco, in the State of Maine. 

Harry H. Kain, of Mississippi, to be collector of customs for 
the district of Vicksburg, in the State of Mississippi. 

Theodore S. Wilkinson, of Louisiana, to be collector of cus- 
toms for the district of New Orleans, in the State of Louisiana. 


CUSTOMS. 
stoms for 


RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 


WalterC. Westcott, of Amethyst, Colo., to be receiver of pub- | 


lic moneys at Del Norte, Colo. 


ASSISTANT APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 


R. Loper Baird, of Pennsylvania, to be assistant appraiser of | 
merchandise in the district of Philadelphia, in the State of 


Pennsylvania. 
REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 

William D. O’Toole, of Hamilton, Wash., to be register of the 
land office at Seattle, Wash. 

Peter Primeau, of Houghton, Mich., to be register of the land 
office at Marquette, Mich. 

CONSULS. 

William H. Jacks, of Logansport, 
United States at London, Ontario. 

James H. Madden, of Danville, Ill., to be consul of the United 
States at Smyrna, Turkey. 

Theodore Huston, of Macomb, [1l., 
States at Paso del Norte, Mexico. 

Edward Downes, of New Haven, Conn., 
United States at Amsterdam, Netherlands. 

Francois X. Belleau. of Lewiston, Me., to be consul of the United 
States at Three Rivers, Canada. 

Peter Lieber, of Indianapolis, Ind.,to be consul of the United 
States at Dusseldorf, Germany. 

Joel Linsley, of Middlebury, Vt., to be consul of the United 
States at Coaticook, Canada. 

Frank E. Hyde, of Hartford, Conn 
States at Lyons, France. 

Matthew M. Duffie, of Princeton, Ark, to be consul of the 
United States at Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Jacob T. Child, of Richmond, Mo., to be cons 
States at Hankow, China. 

Charles A. O’Connor, of Manchester. N. H., to be consul of the 
United States at Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. 

James C. Monaghan, of Lonsdale, R. I., to be consul of the 
United States at Chemnitz, Germany. 

Norfleet Harris, of Greensboro, Ala., to be consul of the United 
States at Leeds, England. 

Louis S. Delaplaine, jr, of Wheeling, W. Va., to be consul of 
the United States at Demerara, Guiana. 

Edward P. Crane, of Pittsburg, Pa., to be consul of the United 
States at Hanover, Germany. 

Pulaski F. Hyatt, of Lewisburg, Pa., to be consul of the United 
States at Santiago de Cuba. 


to be consul of the United 


to be consul of the 


.. tobe 


consul of the United 


il of the United 


Ind., to be consul of the | 


J. Courtney Hixson, of Union Springs, Ala., to be consul of | 


the United States at Ningpo, China. 

_J. Hampton Hoge, of Roanoke, Va., to be consul of the United 
States at Amoy, China. 

_Warner S. Kinkead, of Shelbyville, Ky., to be consul of the 
United States at Southampton, England. 

_ Thomas C. Jones, of Frankfort, Ky., to be consul of the Wnited 
States at Funchal, Madeira. 

_ Alfred C. Johnson, of Philadelphia, Pa., to be 
United States at Stuttgart, Germany. 

_George G. Mathews, jr., of Santos, Fla., to be 
l hited States at Para, Brazil. 

_Frank C. McGhee, of Meridian, Miss., to be 
hited States at Huddersfield, England. 


consul of the 
consul of the 
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Jesse W. Sparks, of Murfreesboro, Tenn e con 
United States at Piedras Ne; s, Mexico 

Henry © Smit Oo Bin nit ! Al 0 ) cons ( ) 
United States it Santos, B l 

W. H. Seymour, of Livingsto \la on of t { ed 
States at Palermo, Italy. 

Lucien J. Walker, of Birmingham, Ala., to be co of the 
United States at Cork, Ireland 

Claude M. Thoms, of Paris, Ky., to be consul of the U1 1 
Stites at Marseilles, France. 

imes b. Taney, of Wheeling, W. Va., t © con of the 

United States at Belfast, Ireland. 

Kugene Germain, of Los Angeles, Cal., to be consul of the 
United States at Zurich, Switzerland. 

Harrison R. Williams, of St. Louis, Mo., to be consul of the 
United States at San José, Costa Rica. 

Charles W. Whiley, jr., of Lewes, Del., to be consul of the 


United States at St. Etieune, France. 
John W Coppinger, of Alton, I1l., to be « 
States at Toronto, Canada. 


onsul of the | ted 
CONSULS-GENERAL. 

Darius H. Ingraham, of Portland, 
of the United States at Halifax, Nova Scotia 

Frederic C. Penfield, of Hartford, Conn., to be agent and 
sul-general of the United States at Cairo, Egypt. 

Wallace S. Jones, of Monticello, Fla., t consul-general 
the United States at Rome, Italy. 


Me., to be consul-general 


con- 


Oo be 


of 





Van Leer Polk, of Nashville, Tenn... to be consul-general of the 
United States at Caleutta, India. 
Kk. Spencer Pratt, of Mobile, Ala., to be cor l-ceneral of the 
United States at Sing: pore, Straits Settlem nt 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
General office 
Col. William P. Carlin, Fourth Infantry, to be brigadier-ven- 
eral. 
Vedical Depart 
Lieut. Col. George M. Sternber dadepu urgeol reneral, to 
be Surgeon- ¥é neral. 
Pay Department. 
Capt. William H. Hamne 'wentieth Infantry, to pay- 
master. 
WV artermaster’s Depart nent. 
First Lieut. Frederick Von Schrader, 7 fth [nfant o be 
assistant quartermasté 
Medical Department. 
Maj. Jol nson V. D. Middleton, surgceon, to be deputy Ss on- 
general. 
Maj. John H. Janeway, surgeon, to be deputy stirgeon-general, 
Capt. Henry S. Turrill, assistant surgeon, to be surgeon. 
Corps of By qineers. 
Lieut. Col. Ge orge H. Elliot. to be colonel 
Maj. Amos Stickney, to be lieutenant-colonel. 
Capt. Thomas Turtle, to be major. 
First Lieut. Harry F. Hodges, to be captain. 
Second Lieut. William V. Judson, to be first lieutenan 
Cavalry arm. 
Capt. Joseph M. Kelley, Tenth Cavalry, to be major. 
Capt. Thomas C. Lebo, Tenth Cavalry, to major. 
First Lieut. John Bigelow, jr., Tenth Cavalry, to be captain, 
First Lieut. Robert D. Read. jr., Tenth Cavalry, to be captain. 
| Second Lieut. Letcher Hardeman, Fourth Cavalry, to be first 


| lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Edmund 8S. Wright, Ninth Cavalry, to be first 
| lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. William H. Hay, Third Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. James E. Nolan, Fourth Cava 
tenant. 


lieu- 


lry, to be first 
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Arti “ery arin. 


First Lieut. 

tain. 
Second Lieut. Richmond P. 

first lieuten . 
Sec I j i¢ it. 


; QO. 
lieut 


‘On George 
nant 
Infantry arm. 
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Lieut. Col. 

Maj. Harry 
col ne c. 

Capt. William H. Bisbee, Fourth Infantry, to be major. 

First Lieut. Henry E. Robinson, Fourth Infantry, to be cap- 
tain. 

First Lie 

> capiain. 

First Lieut. Charles W. Mason, Fourth Infantry, to be captain. 

First Lieut. Arthur Williams, regimental quartermaster Third 
Infantry, to be captain. 

First Lieut. 
tain. 

First Lieut. Edmund K. Webster, regimental quartermaster 
Second Infantry, to be captain. 

Second Lieut. Frederick C. Kimball, Fifth Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant. 


Robert H. Hall, Sixth Infantry, to be colonel. 
C. Egbert, Seventeenth Infantry, to be lieutenant- 


»« 
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Second Lieut Frank L. Winn, First Infantry, to be first lieu- | 


tenant. 
Second Lieut. 
lieutenant. 
second Lieut. 
lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. 
lieutenant. 
ond Lieut. 
lieutenant. 
Second |Lieut 
first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. 
first lieutenant. 


Charles C. Ballou, Sixteenth Infantry, to be first 
Erneste VY. Smith, Third Infantry, to be first 
George B. Duncan, Ninth Infantry, to be first 


Sec 


Robert C. Williams, Fifteenth Infantry, to be 
firs 


Charles G. Dwyer, Twenty-first Infantry, to be 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
FRIDAY, August 25, 1893. 
The House met at 10 o’clock a. m. 
vy. SAMUEL W. HADDAWAY. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved, 


Prayer by the Chaplain, 
Re 


CAPITOL CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a message from the Sen- 
ate announcing the appointment by the Vice-President of a com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate, consisting of Senators VoorR- 
HEES, SHERMAN, RANSOM, CHANDLER, WHITE of California, 
SQUIRE, and MARTIN, under the joint resolution providing for 
the appropriate commemoration of the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the laying of the corner stone of the Capitol of the United 
States, September 18, 1793; which was laid on the table. 

TheSPEAK ER announced the appointment of alike committee 
on the part of the House, in compliance with the same joint reso- 
lution, consisting of Messrs. BYNUM, WARNER, BLACK, Houk of 
Ohio, HENDERSON of Iowa, O’NELLLof Pennsylvania, and CoGs- 
WELL. 

RECOINAGE OF FRACTIONAL SILVER COIN, 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the 
Secretary of the Treasury showing the necessity of an immediate 
appropriation of $300,000 for continuing the recoinage of frac- 
tional silver coin; which was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

SILVER. 


The House resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to 
repeal a part’of an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled ‘‘An act 
directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury 
notes thereon, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, in the brief time allowed me I 
can only express an opinion as to the cause of the crisis which 
is upon the country, and give some of the reasons which impel 
me to vote against the unconditional repeal of the law which 
authorizes the purchase of silver bullion, and is known as the 
Sherman act. 

That the operation under that law may be the better under- 


barles Humphreys, Third Artillery, to be cap- | ;, ; we _ : 
Charles Humpbhre; . J a Total number of ounces of silver bullion purchased 


Davis, Second Artillery, to be | 
Squier, Third Artillery, to be first | 
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tephen Y. Seyburn, Tenth Infantry, to be cap- | 


| that it has produced th 
| country, destroying confidence and bankrupting so ma 








AUGUST 25, 
stood, I beg to submit to the House the following memoran 
furnished me by the Treasurer: 


16, 1893, the 
has been made 


under the Sherman act to August 
latest date to which the account 
up-.- er 

Total 

of Treasury notes issued in purchases under 

act 

silver certificates 

Issued 

Redeemed 


the 


Outstanding -......-..- icendemed 

TREASURY OF THE UNITED STATES, 

Auqust 23, 1898. 

Sir, while I do not think that the policy thus inaug 
the last Administration is wise, however it may be co 
yet it is far better that, bad as it is, it should remain on t 
ute book than be repealed, and the future use of silver: 
metal—other than that now coined and that represented 
ury notes and certificates—be discontinued. Nor can ] 
»embarrassment thot has befa 
citizens. 

Rather has it been seized upon by those interested in { 
tiation of securities in foreign markets and by those w 
bonds for investment as a means by which to excite pu 


| trust. 


It is admitted, Mr. Speaker, that all balances in tr 


| eign or domestic, at the end of each business season, 
| paid in cash or be carried over by the creditor to be aft 


met. The Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, in his com) 


| tion to the Secretary of the Treasury of the 15th instant, 


us that the excess of our imports over our exports for t! 


| year ending June 30, 1893, amounted to $18,803,397, thu 
Lucius L. Durfee, Seventeenth Infantry, to be 
| the matter of trade. 


sitating the payment by us of that sum to foreign coun 
The conditions of our exports and 
for the previous year—that is, for the year ending 
1892—was quite diilerent. 

In that year, according to the same authority, our ex) 
ceeded our imports by $202,875,687, which sum, accruing t 
trade, was paid to us by othercountries. This balance was 
us, and $18,853,397—the balance for 1893—was paid by us: « 
haps, to better and more fully present the comparison, $ 
278,148 of exports and $827,402,462 of imports for 1892, a: 
361,421 of imports and $847,508,024 of exports for 1893, p 
represent the values of exportsand imports for the last tw« 
In the latter year we exported $182,770,124 less, and we in 
$38,958,959 more, than in the former. 

It occurs to me, Mr. Speaker, that this condition of « 
eign trade has been and is now an especial and prominet 
in our financial troubles. I cannot believe that, in vie 
great commercial disasters that have occurred in E 
centers of commerce and in other countries directly co: 
with such centers, indulgence has been granted us in t 
ment of balances in trade. Besides, the policy of Austri 
suming specie payments upon a gold basis was determin 
in January, 1892, and this operation was precisely simila 
change made in the United States between 1875 and 187 
process of collecting gold was to continue over a periox 
years, and toaccomplish this about one-half the annuil 
of gold in California, Australia, South Africa, Russia, a 
gary was required. 

The Rothschilds of London undertook to procure 
Austrian Government the necessary stock of gold, the c 
being consummated in January, 1892, aud went into 1 
market seeking its purchase ata premium. In the beg 
of the month of March of the present year, $29,000,000 ha 
provided for by the purchase of American gold eagles. 
gold was also purchased in Germany, but $12,000,000 m« 
needed in order to complete the loan, and the syndicate t 
vantage of the fall in the rate of exchange in the United 
which enabled gold to be exported and abolished premi 
all gold, whether coin or bullion. 

This accounts, in part, for the large exportation of gol: 
and bullion from this country during the present year: 
for about $41,000,000, the entire amount of gold to be pr 
for being about $100,000,000. 

The history of this transaction should admonish us as to 
would become necessary should the United States undert«! 
mxuke all payments on a gold basis. In such a contingency 
issue and sale of at least $250,000,000 of interest-bearing gov't 
bonds would become necessary in order to maintain a sulfficien' 
reserve. 

In addition to this, Mr. Speaker, recent failures, some of g'* 
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magnitude, in our own ¢ ntry have demonstrated that in many 
instances banking institutions were being wre hose di- 
rectly and legally charged w th their safe and ji nagve- 
ment 
But, sir, there is another and a more deplorable « e that has 
41 to the embarrassments ‘which confront us and which has 


} 
j 
tended to greatly excite the public mind, and thatec 
general belief that the creditor class of this country 
are itals—desi 


therefore more valuable 


ise 1s th 
those who 


re to have money searcer 





possessed of large cay 


and and pri ive. These are they 
who, with the greatest vigor, have declared and do now maintain 
war against the further coinage of silver. The bonds which 


thev hold as investments and tl oney which they have hoarded 
for the purpose of lendipg will, if the further coinage of silver 
beabandoned, become the more profitable, while other properties 
will correspondingly shrink in value should monometuallism be 


icy of this Governmen 
wa 


r in which 


sonable supply, with 


come the established and perm nt polic: 
In a word, Mr. Speaker, the pending contest is a 
scarcity of money is on the one side and area ! 
proper distribution and in sufficient quantity to meet the just de- 
mands 0 yn, of manufacture, ar 
is on the other side. 

Sir, I have no confidence in 
sult of any attempt to est 
gold and silver. The late int 
able failure, as has been all s That this appre- 
hensionis not unfounded, I beg to call the attention of the House 
to the utterance of the present pri minister of England upon 
the subject. 

The time, the place, the man make it worthy the most 
careful and thoughtful consideration. It was delivered on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1593, shortly after the adjournment of the Brussels 
Conference, in the House of Commons, by the greatest and most 
influential of living Englishmen. On a motion offered by Sir 
H. Meysey-Thompson, in the British House of Commons, urging 
that Government to use its utmost influence to procure the re- 
assembling of the International 
impress upon the British representatives the immediate nece 
sity of finding some effective remedy for the growing divergence 
of value between gold and silver, Mr. Gladstone used the follow- 
ing language, which [ quote verbatim from the London Times 
of March 1: 

‘* What is our standard of value to be? [Cheers.] Are we to 
choose it for its fixity, or are we to choose it for its liability to 
indefinite and eternal change? The honorable member spoke 
rather with ridicule upon the proposition of this country as the 
great creditor country of the world. It is the great creditor 
country of the world; of that there can be no doubt whatever: 
and it is increasingly the great creditor country of the world. 
I suppose there is not a year which pnsses over our heads which 
does not largely add to the mass of British investments abroad. 
Iam almost afraid to estimate the total amount of the property 
which the United Kingdom holds beyond the limits of the United 
Kingdom; but of this I am well convinced, that it is not to be 
counted by tens or hundreds of millions. 

‘One thousand millions probably would be ’ 
and inadequate estimate. Two thousand millions, or something 
even more than that, is very likely to be nearer the mark. 
[‘‘ Hear!” ‘* Hear!”] I think under these circumstances it is 
rather serious matter to ask this country to consider whether we 
are going to perform this supreme actof self-sacrifice. I have a 
profound admiration for cosmopolitan principles. I can go a 
great length in moderation |laughter] in recommending their 
recognition and establishment, but if there are these two thou- 
sand millions or fifteen hundred millions of money which we 
have got abroad, itis a very serious matter as between this coun- 
try and other countries. 

“We have nothing to pay to them: we are not debtors at all; 
ve should get no comfort, no consolation out of the substitution 
of an inferior material, of a cheaper money, which we could ob- 
tain for lessand part with for more. We should get no consola- 
tion, but the consolation throughout the world would be great. 
[Loud laughter.}| This splendid spirit of philanthropy, which 
we can not too highly prize, because I have no doubt all this is 
foreseen, would result in our miking a present of fifty or a hun- 
dred millions to the world. It would be thankfully accepted, 
but I think that the gratitude for your benevolence would be 
mixed with very grave misgivings as to your wisdom. 


commerce, of producti id of labor. 
the successful and 
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Monetary Conference and to | 


‘LT have shown why we should pause and consider for ourselves | 


once, twice, and thrice before departing from the solid ground 
on which you have within the last half century erected a com- 
mercial fabric unknown in the whole history of the world—before 
departing from that solid ground you should well consult and 
well consider and take no step except such as you can weil jus- 
tify to your own understanding, to your fellow-countrymen, and 
to those who come after us. [Cheers.]” 
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annual transactions that ow 0 ( \ n industi he 
mind grows weary in the at pt to ti h eve ath 
and avenue that is trod by the Am 1 peo ir effort 
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Mr. Spe er, in this connection | l Sk ft entior 18 
House to a statement from the Treasury Depart ch 
reads as follows: 
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Population of the United States August 1, | } ut 
67,066,000 : circulation per cap i +,( 

In this we are informed that there is in circulat $1,611,099, 17 
to serve the purposes of 67,066,000 @ in all their varied oe 
cupations. jut, sir, how much of this sum is held ! in 
ordinary and prosperous times in the banking, life and 
surance, and other fininei.l institutions of the « t Llow 
much of it, when no panic is pressit ipon the 1 its 
unfortunate, depressing, | de ving effects. never sees the 
light of asingle day during the entire year? How much of it 
never leaves the darkness of the vault, to travel in the channels 
of trade, agriculture, and manufacture, and to me¢ ) t - 
quirements of labor? 

To say that silver, placed on the same level with gol i a 
legal tender for ali debts, public and private; p ng 
used everywhere and at all times; moving her« | never 
idle, but always following closely the footsteps of the American 
workingman in whatever field he may t Os titwill not 
under such conditions be received by him, n« nd hereafter, as 
heretofore, is a prephecy that can not and will not be fulfilled 

Sir, our internal commerce alone will protect silver. Our 
Government only can debase it and destroy it as a mon»y metal. 


The situation of our people is wholly unlike that of other coun- 
tries, and sound logic will therefore not permit us to draw con- 
clusions from the experience of other nations in the matter of 
silver coinage. Itcan not besafely assumed that what has hap- 


pened elsewhere must necessarily be fepeated here. 
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But, Mr. Speaker, we are asked to repeal unconditionally the 
Shermanact. What then—what is tofollow? The message is 
silent. Its advocates and supporters in Congress are also silent. 
But we are not leftentirely in the dark as to the purposes of those 
who are pressing this measure from the outside. 
by all that there is not a sufficiency of gold in this country, even 
in prosperous times, to answer the purposes and to meet the ne- 
cessities of trade, agriculture, manufacture, and labor. 

How is the needed amount to be obtained? Through com- 
merce With foreign nations? 
the present yearand the next year andfor years to come, the bal- 
ance of trade will not be as it was during the last fiscal year— 
against us? The metropolitan press advises us to issue bonds— 
interest-bearing bonds—gold bonds— and that, too, in a time of 
profound peace, and with our agricultural and manufacturing 
products in the greatest abundance. These bonds are to besold 
in Europe. Who are to pay these bonds, principal and interest? 
The people. How? By taxation. 


To such a policy I have ever been, am now, and will always | 


be, unalterably opposed. An interest-bearing indebtedness is a 
curse to any people. It eats up their substance, retards their 
prosperity, and brings unhappiness and discontent to every home, 
except that of the bondholder. In view of the past history of 
the Democratic party, its record, and its pledges, in view of the 
circumstances in which we are placed, I can not bring myself to 
the support of the unconditional repeal of the Sherman act. 

[ feel it a bounden duty to vote for the substitute prepared by 
the gentleman from Missouri[Mr. BLAND], and shalldoso. And 
should the Sherman act be unconditionally repealed, and pros- 
perity in a permanent form return to this country, no man will 
be readier than myself to acknowledge his error, and to accord 
to those who differ with me greater wisdom and clearer fore- 
sight. But I fear the result. Confidence may return with the 
unconditional repeal of the act, but it will be only temporary, 
and the next crisis, which may come very quickly, will be greater 
and severer than that which is now upon us. 

Mr. PENDLETON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the distrust, the 
loss of confidence, the complete paralysis in all our industries, 
and the widespread distress growing outof unfortunate financial 
conditions, have been described by gentlemen more able than my- 
self, inlanguage more eloquent than[cancommand. Itisasitu- 
ation calling for the exercise of the soundest judgment and the 
At such a crisis, surely no considera- 


most exalted patriotism. 
tion of partisan advantage ought to be allowed to influence our 


action. I have favored the repeal of the Sherman law and the 
remonetization of silver at such ratio as will make its intrinsi 
and exchangeable value equal to gold. 

| had intended and had so announced that I would vote for the 
unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
law, because I regard it as the most potent factor in producing 
the present unfortunate condition, but this intention was based 
upon the supposition that our Democratic friends from the East 
agrced with usin the interpretation of the Democratic platform, 
and as remonetization, according to our understanding, was a 
part of that platform, I supposed that they would vote as readily 
for a silver bill as for the repeal of the Sherman law. [I find 
that they considered only part of the platform binding and an- 
other not obligatory, or that they place a different construction 
upon it to that adopted by the Democrats of our section. And 
I now believe that if we consent to unconditional repeal we will 
have no further legislation upon the silver question, and that it 
will be struck from the list of money metals. I cannot by my 
vote consent to this condition. 

In order to secure equal intrinsic and exchangeable value in 
both metals, I believe that a change in ratio is necessary, and 
think it probable that the highest ratio proposed in the House 
bill is too low, but I will vote for all the ratios, hoping thatsome 
one of them may receive the support of a majority and thereby 
enable us to secure an acceptable compromise. I oppose the ra- 
tio of 16 to1, but shall favor it. I favor the repeal of the Sher- 
man law, and yet shall oppose it, because I hope with one to an- 
tagonize the other, and as a result to secure the restoration of 
silver as one of the great money metals of the country on a basis 
just and equitable and fair alike to the debtor and creditor. 

Loud applause. | 

Mr. BRETZ Was recognized. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker,I ask the gentleman from Indiana 
to yield to me a moment while I ask unanimous consent to have 


printed in the RecorDanarticle by Mr. J.S. Daugherty, of Dallas, | 
‘Tex., and also an article from the St. Louis Chronicle, both | 


relating to the subject under debate. 
The SPEAKER. 
gentleman from Missouri? 
There was no objection. 
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It is admitted | 


How are we to know that, during | 


| does she pay for what she buys from India? 





Is there objection to the request of the | 
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The articles are as follows: 


WILL FREE COINAGE GIVE US PROSPERITY?—-HOW ENGLAND REGULATES 
PRICES OF WHEAT AND COTTON THROUGH INDIA COUNCIL DRAFTS 
[By J.S. Daugherty, Dallas, Tex.] 

We hold that the greatest temporal blessing that can be conferr 
man is to give him continuous and profitableemployment. Ther: if we 
can show that the free and unlimited coinage of silver will more ce; nly do 
this for the people of the United States than continuing the present law or 
confining our silver coinage to the product of our own mines, or establis} , 
the gold standard, then we have established our cause. 

Silver and gold are the universally recognized commodities out of wh 
money is now made by all civilized nations and in which the balance 
between them are settled. If anation buys and borrows from other nati 
until the sum of its purchases and the interest on what it borrows added 1 
the principal of bonds falling due and those sent home to be cashed 
falling due, aggregate more than it sells or lends to them, then 
=e trade is against it and must be settled on terms dictated by the 

tor. 

“The borrower is servant to the lender.’’—/roverbs, chapter xxii, vers 

All of the gold and silver that a nation can rightfully possess must e 
be dug out of its mines, received in exchange for other commoditi 
brought to it by immigrants who become its citizens, or borrowed I 
first three are productive sources of permanent wealth. The fourth is s] 
ulative, and may prove profitable or resultin disaster, owing to the « 
tions that may arise. Moses, in giving the law to the Israelites, condem 
the policy of borrowing (see Deuteronomy, chapter xv, verse 6), 
shalt lend unto many nations, but thou shalt not borrow.’’ Other t 
being equal, it is evident that the better prices a nation receives for al! 
has to sell, the more gold and silver it profitably produces from its mir 
and the more and wealthier the immigrants who become its citizens, t 
greater its wealth and the more likely the balance of trade will be in 
favor and the power to draw gold and silver from others in settlement 
laws of commerce will never permit either gold or silver to be taken from a 
country where the balance of trade is in its favor. 

With these elementary principles in our minds, let us investigate the ef 
fects that the free coinage of silver would have on the industries of our own 
country and its balance of trade. The total value of the new silver added t 
the world’s stock in 1890 was $166,667,000. Of this sum the western hemisph 
poet tenes product of all the rest of theworld but #214, 

”. And of that produced by the western hemisphere, the United States su 
plied $70,485,714. The total silver coinage of the world for 1890 was $149, 404,( 
Of this the eastern hemisphere coined $81,840,468, or $56,920,468 more than her 
entire product. In addition to this, she must have used in the arts not le 
than $10,000,000, so that, allowing for the alloy, the eastern hemisphere n 
have imported 60,000,000 ounces of pure silver morethan she produced. Hay 
ing bought and used it, she must have needed it. At 85 cents per ounce, the 
cost would be $51,000,000. At $1.2929 per ounce, the value of an ounce of | 
silver in this country if we had free coinage, it would have cost her $77,574 
we being the sellers and they the buyers, their gain was our loss to t 
tent of $26,574,000. 


THE 


l upon 


ENGLAND SILENT. 


But let us accompany this silver and see what they did with it, for 
Edward O, Leech, Director of the United States Mint, in his testimony be! 
the committee of Congress on Coinage, Weights and Measures, in Ja 
ary, 1891, testified that ‘‘ Even the English mint will not tell you how 
silver they have bought.’’ There must be some good reason for this secrec) 
Engiand and the United States are preéminently the two great rivals fort 
world’s commerce. In 1890 the United States exported $26,614,000 of si 
while Great Britain coined 866,263,555 worth, and, including her entire po 
sions, produced but $13,746,055, so that she coined alone #42,816,500 worth 
than she produced, to say nothing of what she used inthearts. Seein 
she coined all of the silver minted in the eastern heimsphere in 1890), exc: 
$15,576,931, and considering our rivalry with her for cominerce, and that | 
don is the money center of the world, and that most oy the silver ex). 
from Mexico comes to the United States, we deem it only necessary | 
trast the effects of free coinage of silver as it would affect Great Brit 
and the United States. In 1890 the United States coined $89,202,205 
16 of silver to 1 of gold, while Great Britain, claiming to bea gold-sta1 
country, coined 266,263,555 worth, using but 15 ounces of silver to 1 of 
England must need it or she would not buy it. She must make a protit o1 
it or she would not buy it. Shetries to keep as a secret how much she y 
then there must be some danger to,her interests in making public her m 
ods of handling silver. 

Then what is our duty to ourselves as her rivals? To investigate 
into, and know as much of her methods as she does, and if she is mar 
lating silver against our interests, try to prevent it. 

Other things being equal, it is always to the interest of the consumer 
buy as cheap as possible, and the consumer's gain in this case is ow 
What else does England buy that we produce? About 150,000,000 bush 
wheat and 3,500,000 bales of cotton annually. Where does she buy 
In her Indian possessions first, and in the world’s market second. | 

With manufactured goods 
silver coin. She buys siiver bullion as cheap as possible, and coins it at 
mints in Calcutta and Bombay into rupees on a ratio of 15 of silve 
lof gold, and issues these rupees at .47 and .37 each, in payment for w 
and cotton. She puts no more grains of pure silver in a rupee wh: 
buys it for 27 cents than when it costs her 41 cents, and uses this 2 
flated rupee to supply herself cheaply with cotton and wheat, and we fu 
nish her the silver with which to do it. 

Let us see how she does it? A pound of cotton ora bushel of wheat o 
same quality is of equal value to the English, whether they lay it down f! 
India or America. Suppose a Manchester cotton-spinner wants some ¢: 
ton for his mill, and wheat for flour on which to feed his operatives. He 
writes to his London broker to buy him, say, 10,000 ounces of silver, and to 
ship it to his broker at Bombay. At 85 cents — ounce, it costs hin 
in gold. He writes his broker in Bombay, on the arrival of the silver bi 
to take it to the mint and have it coined into rupees, and invest the product 
in cotton and ship it to him. 

His Bombay broker, on arrival of the silver, obeys instructions, and afte 
paying 2 per cent seigniorage for having it coined, receives in rupees 7! 9,00 
worth, which he invests in cotton, and ships to Manchester. On its arrival, 
counting first cost of silver, freights, brokerage, insurance, etc., say it costs 1U 
cents per pound in gold to lay it down. An American offers him cotton, and 
if he buys it from him, he will have to pay for it mn gold, so he says: “Iam 
laying my cotton down from India, at a cost to me of 10 cents per pound in 
gold, and other things being equal, I would prefer to patronize our own co 
onies.”’ 

Moreton Frewen, in his address before the second silver convention at 
Washington, said: ‘‘An ounce of silver bullion will always buy a bushel of 
wheat in India and pay transportation on it to Liverpool. Hence the Amer- 
ican farmer must aiso lay down his bushel of wheat in Liverpool for 








1893. 


ee 


ice of silver bullion. If this ounce of silver is worth but 85 cents in 
then all the farmer can get in gold is 8 cents less the cost of transport 
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{1 »the wheat to Liverpool. Therefore, if the farmer will deduct the cost of 

sransporting a bushel of wheat from Chicago to Liverpool from the price of 

an ounce of silver, he will have very nearly the price of a bushel of wheat in 
( ) 

' “Assuming the cost of sending a bushel of wheat from Chicago to Liver- | 

r juding storage, insurance, and brokerage, to be 15 cents, and silver 

-- ne worth 8 cents an ounce, then wheat in Chicago would be worth 70 | 


But if silver were at par, as it would be under free coinage, an ounce 


silver would be worth $1.29, and a bushel of wheat in Chicago would be 

rth $1.29, less the cost of sending it to Liverpool, or about #1.14 

Hence, aS Silver rises above or falls below 85 cents an ounce so will 
wheat in this country rise above or fall below the es above stated.”’ 









from the above it will be seen that whi 

, in rupees, for his wheat now that he g 

n farmer gets not quite two-thirds as much, and the consumer, or the 

eman, gets the difference. In 1873 India exported only 730,485 bushels 
of wheat; in 1892 India exported 59,000,000 bushels 

Anvone can figure up the loss to the American farmer. It amounts to 
from £160,000,000 to $220,000,000 on the wheat crop of a single year. 

; effect on cotton and cotton manufactures is the same as on wheat 
ty Indian rupee will buy about 4 pounds of cotton, and pay transporta 
tion to Liverpool, or an ounce of silver will buy 10 pounds of cotton and lay 

»wnin Liverpool. With silver at $1.29 an ounce, a pound sterling will 

for 40 pounds of cotton delivered in Liverpool. A pound sterling for 40 
inds of cottonin Liverpoo! would be about 12} cents a pound for the Ameri 
can planter. At 85 cents an ounce for silvera pound sterling will buy nearly 
six ounces of silver, Which, converted into rupees, will pay for 60 pounds 

‘ cotton delivered in Liverpool. Sixty pounds of cotton in Liverpool for 
a pound sterling is about 8 cents a pound there, or about 6} in Memphis 
A large cotton crop in India, or a short crop here, will, of course, vary 
these relations somewhat, but the general effect of the fall of silver is un- 
derstated rather than overstated. 

The exports of cotton from India have increased from $39,570,000 in 1879 to 
2,665,000 in 1891; while the export of cotton goods in the same period has 
increased from $4,658,500 to $33,135,725, and other manufactures of cotton from 
$8,220,625 to $14,348,840 in 1891, and are increasingevery year 

Sir Robert N. Fowler, M.P., London banker, and ex-lord mayor, in 1886 
said: 

The effect of the depreciation of silver must finally be the ruin of the 
wheat and cotton industries of America and be the development of India as 
t hief wheat and cotton exporter of the world.” 
nerefore, if the American sells he must offer the same quality at a lower 
price or a better quality at the same price. And the price at which the 
Englishman can lay his cotton down from Indiais what enables him to fix the 
price on our cotton. We will assume for the present that if we had free 
4 
t 


he Indian farmer gets the same 


ot twenty years ago, the Amer 

















jinage of silver that an ounce of it would be worth $1.2929, and if it was, 
hen 10,000 ounces of it would cost $12,929 in gold, and when sent to Bombay, 
and coined into rupees, and the seigniorage was paid, would only give 813,- 
i4 worth in rupees, the same as when the first cost was $8,500, and there 
being no more rupees, it would pay for no more pounds of cotton or bushels 
of wheat; the freight, insurance, seigniorage, and brokerage being the same 
in both eases, the difference in the cost of the same amount of cotton would 
be the difference in the first cost of silver, $8,500, at 10 cents per pound, would 
buy 85,000 pounds of cotton; but 85,000 pounds of cotton, the cost of the sil- 
ver to pay for which was $12,929, would make it cost, laid down in gold, 15} 
ents per pound, and if wheat can be laid down from India at $1 per bushel, 
when silver costs 8 cents per ounce, when it would cost $1.2929 per ounce 
wheat laid down from India would cost #1.52 per bushel, and if it cost 15} 
cents a pound, and $1.52 per bushel! to lay cotton and wheat down from India, 
then American cotton and wheat would certainly be worth 15 cents per 
pound and $1.50 per bushel. . 

DANIEL MANNING'S TESTIMONY. 


Daniel Manning, the Secretary of the Treasury under President Cleveland, 
in 1886, says: ‘‘Itis a direct consequence of the monetary dislocation that 
wheat of India. which there fetched three rupees per quintal fourteen 
years ago and there fetches three rupees per quintal to-day, can be sold 
(profitably) in London (cost of transportation apart) for as little as the 
gold price of three rupees in London to-day, afallof 25 per cent. This lower 
price of wheat in London has had to be met by alower price of the American 
wheatin London, * * * The price of our surplus wheat determined the 
price of the whole wheat crop of the United States. So that the monetary 
dislocation has already cost our farming population, who number nearly 
one-half of the total population of the United States, an almost incomput- 
able sum, a loss of millions upon millions of dollars every year.” 

PRESIDENT HARRISON’S TESTIMONY 

President Harrison, in his message to Congress in December, 1892, while 
furnishing statistics to prove that all other industries in the United States 
were ew prosperous, admitted that ‘‘wheat and cotton are de- 
pressed,” 

In 1873, the year in which silver was demonetized, India produced only 
5,000 bales of cotton, while in 1889-’90 she had increased her crop to 2,238,000 
Sales. In 1879 India exported to Great Britain only 889,655 bushels of wheat, 
while the United States exported there 67,193,299 bushels. In 1889 India ex- 
ported to Great Britain 9,337,260 bushels, while the export of the United 
States there had fallen to 40,503, 461 bushels. In 1892 India exported the 
enormous quantity of 59,000,000 bushels, and as her exports increase ours dle- 
cine. The average price of wheat in Great Britain in 1879 was $1.29 per 
Sushel. In 1889 it had declined to 88 cents per bushel, while in 1892 the un 
precedented low price of 78 cents per bushel was reached, so that while the 
Price of wheat measured in gold has fallen in London from 1879 to 1892, 51 
cents per bushel, the price of wheat in India, measured in silver, is about the 
same as it was in 1 of and thé inhabitant of India can buy of all of the nec- 
€ssaries of life with his rupee now as much as he could in 1873, and this uni- 
form price of wheat and cotton for the past twenty years in India is the 
then ipal cause that has contributed so largely to develop these industries 
u e 

if the farmers of the West and planters of the South want to get an in- 
creased market for their two great staples at better prices, they will not find 
the true remedy in conventions to make agreements to cut down production 
In, BS to give a larger market and further stimulus to these industries in 
ndia but by advancing the price of silver. 
aan iB, London exported to India but $12,375,612 worth of silver, while in 
; 1¢ export had grown to 835.573,177, or increased about 300 per cent in 
about ten years. The coinage of silver atthe mints of India owned by the 
warte in 1888. was $36,297,132, while in 1890 it-had reached #57,931,333 worth, 
neren renee coinage in three years of 60 per cent. Why this immense 

Wh ase In exports and coinage of silver? Because there is profit in it. 
oun oy effect ad the advance in price of silver in 1890 from 92.4 cents per 
fallin to *1.21 on the exports of silver from London to India? There was a 
mot ng off in the first nine months of 1891 as compared with the first nine 

‘onths of 1890 of $17,020,730. Hence itis demonstrated that the affect of 
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1890 was 7,311,322 t had ever been previously pt 
and cotton was veral years previou is 
been since. Tt Sent 5, 1891 you 
will find that the a it Britain for 1887.18 I 
1889 was 30s. 10d. p 1 ‘ abou 
per bushel highe1 I rop ¢ ‘ 
| Europe did not c i i ) 
| cotton be at t r 

But our cotton an r t ; 
the depre ssing tects of i i i } 

The duty on \ \ 3 
been for years Che importation of i iro lt h 
m open the wa for the introdu ron ) l 
h utite ores, Which she p es 1 n 
once started, other Sta t Col is | 
sourl May awake 0 late to irn t ey ha ‘ I 
question Not only are t 1umerated industries 
England can supply herself wit! eap brea iti ) 
raw materiail ler fa I . h m i ) 
allour own factories in for I I we 
an make her | id an i r t I in 
our factories c ete W 

seeing thatt i nce t ) fT he 
question presen vith a concentrats ¥ ‘or! ‘ lo 
it and to what extent W See 1 3 
60,000,000 oun f pure silver more i é l 
open our mint to the iree i \ l ) 
for it at 31.2929 per ounce, and if our ) : . P 
home they would not accept less than that 

But it has been said thatif we open ) 
accumulated silver of the world be du Li nus. I l e l 
France, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, Gree air in R 
and the Central American States, all South ; ti of 
their silver on a ratio of 15} of silver to 1 of iin in 
1890, $1,000,084,000. On this ratio their 5-fran¢ th ent 
in gold as « ed, contains 347} grains of pure no 
per ounce would be worth 93.53 cents; on eve vould 
send here to be coined they would lose 2.47 i xp ind 
insurance charges both ways. Evidently none of that would come 

Yes, but there is India with her #900,000,000; what w become of that 
Well, 15 ounces of it coined at home will buy an ounce of gold, and t are 
certainly not fools enough to send any of it to the United States w eit 
would take 16 ounces to buy one of gold. Yes, but there is China; s } 
flood you, she will drown you; what about China We poo i < 
has no coins of her own, no mint, and no ratio between gold and i or 
eign coins are the only ones she possesses, and when she opened her } sto 
commerce, like all inexperienced people when they engage in trade she 
paid dearly for the whistle.’’ The beautiful coins looked more a ‘ ) 
the Mongolian eyes than red pippins to hungry schoolboys. They wanted 
them, and they got them, at a cost of 13 cents more on the dollar thant 
bullion in them is worth on a ratio of 16 tol, and to-day, after an ex] ence 
of nearly forty years, every dollar they receive costs them from 2 t ents 
more than the silver in them is worth, and it is estimated that the intro : 
tion of foreign coins annually costs China from #4,000,000 to $5,000,000 

Is it probable under these conditions that China would send any 1er 





coin to this country? Does she want to pay express and insurance charges 


























and lose from two to thirteen cents on every dollar of her 8700,000,00% Be 
nighted as she is, she is too wise for that in fact, of all these na is of 
the earth who have silver coins, Mexico and Japan are the only es who 
could send them here and reduce them to bullion and have them re ned 
at a profit, if we had free coinage on a ratio of 16to 1, and they are « mly 
estimated to have %50,000,000. The additional profit on our cotton crop for 
one year would be more than 138 per cent of all they both have, ar ir 
wheat crop 234 per cent more. Then we see we can make the ratio iS 
little of silver as 16 to 1 without bringing any damaging am n 
coins. And as we have seenitis to our erest to m i ira 

possible, we should not use more of it than is necessat | reigners 
from speculating on us by sending their coins to o nints 

IT CAN BE DONE. 

But can we maintain theratio of 16 to1 is the questi Let u From 
1687 to 1873, one hundred and eighty-six years, there were tthr I 16 
world’s markets when it took 16 ounces of silver to bu in ou ld 
In 1808 it required 16.08 ounces; in 1812 it took 16.11 ounces: in 1813it1 6.12 
ounces. And during that period there was but one year (176 

| quired less than 14.14 ounces of silver to buy one ounce gol 

In 1808, 1812, and 1813 there was 98 per cent of silver to lin 
the world's supply of precious metais. In 1860 there wa i 
to 96 of silver, while in 1890 there was 5 per cent of gold t 
ver in the world’s supply of precious metals; so tha n ue 
world’s markets it took 22.09 ounces of silver to buy |! ince of 1 re 
was a greater relative per cent of gold to silver in ui l tha ) 
when it took but 14.14 ounces of silver to buy 1 of gold So that it irs 
that while for one hundred and eighty-six years prior to 1873 the gr st 
fluctuations in e relative value between gold and silver was 1.98 ou 3, 
for the seventeen years from 1873 to 1890 it has been 6.17 ounce in at 
too, when there is more gold in the world’s supply with reference to er 
by weight 1an there was when gold was highest in the one hund! id 

| eighty-six years prior to 1873. 
HOW FRANCE DID IT. 

Then to what can we attribute the drawing apart of the relative value of 
the two metals in the last twenty years but to legislation demonetizi: sil- 
ver, thus depreciating it, and enhancing the value of ld by causing it to 
perform the double service that silver and gold had formerly don But 
France alone, with about one-half of our population, one-eleventh of ter 
ritory, a foreign trade that did not ours, and a ; 
that would not compare with ours her mints and ! en to 
free coinage of gold and silver on the ratio of 15} of sil ym 
1803 to 1865, and with the Latin Union until 1870, d ig W she ed 
$917,000,000 worth of five-fran¢ ilver, and $1.44 1), 000 \I is 
largely during these yeu ’ 1er pe I the precious metals that 
enabled her to promptly respond to theca thei vernment with #1.000.- 
000,000 with which to pay erman indemnity and yet leave them with 
more cash in their pockets per capita than any people on the earth e re- 
sult of which is tt ou hear of no such pa wrecking the indt f 
France, in the past : nty yé 1s have swept over Great Britain 6 
United States, and the reason is the people have mor sh money and less 
bank credit than those of the United States and Great Britain 

Butif free coinage is such a good thing for the United States, why did we 
from 1793 to 1873 coin so little silver when we had free coinage? Is it a fact 
that we did coinlittle? Letussee. From 1792 to 1873, inclusive, we produced 
in the United States but $189,900,000 worth of silver, ard of that we coined 
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$157 ,489,898.30, while we produced in goldin the United States, from 1792 to 
1873. #1,265.286,768, and coined but $852,114,537.50, or, while we coined 83 per cent 
of our silver product, we coined but 67 per cent of our gold product. 

Since 1872 to 1890 the United States has produced %$606,420,000 of gold and 
$807.855,000 of silver. Prior to 1873 our total product of gold and silver was 
18 per cent of silver to 87 per cent of guld, while since 1873 silver is 57 per 
cent of the total product of gold and silver, while the value of our gold is 
but 43 per cent. So, should we grant that it was to our interest in 1873 to de- 
monetize silver, Which we do not, it would not follow that it was to our in- 
terest to continue it now. Conditions have changed, and it is the part of 
wisdom to change our laws to meet them. 

If in 1873 a farmer had 13 bushels of corn and 87 bushels of wheat, and he 
could add 10 cents per bushel to one of them by saying so, it would not take 
long to say Which one to add it to. If he put it on the wheat it would make 
him #8.70, while should he put it on the corn it would give him but $1.30, But 
if time wore on until 1890, and he found himself with 57 bushels of corn and 
43 bushels of Wheat he would put the 10 cents on the corn, as it would give 
him #5.70, while to put it on the wheat would give him but 4.30. Especially 
would he do this if he found that the capacity of his land to produce wheat 
was continually declining while its capacity to produce corn was improv- 
ing 

What a farmer would do with his grains, why should a government not do 
with its metal products? “Why, if we did, all our gold would be drained 
out of the country,”’ says the gold-standard man, “and as we owe a large 
number of debts, contracted to be paid in gold, we would have to buy it ata 
premium to pay them. and it would bankrupt us.” Let us see if it would 

Suppose that the United States adopted free coinage of silver and that 
Europe refused to concur, and would not pay more than 8 cents per ounce 
for pure silver, While in the United States it would be worth $1.2929 per ounce. 
To illustrate, suppose, reader, you were a merchant in Mexico, and an Amer- 
ican drummer entered your store, and at the same time a European drum- 
mercame in. They both display their goods and wares. If you buy from 
the American, $1.000 of your money will pay for $1,000 worth of his goods. 
If you buy from the European drummer, it will take $1,000 of your money to 
pay for 8650 of his goods. You could pay the American 25 per cent more for 
the same quality and quantity of goods than you could the European, and 
still there would be 10 per cent profit to you in doing business with the 
American, because your money would go that much further in payment for 
the goods. If there was 5 per centor 10 percent profit in doing business with 
the American on this account, What would you do? You would buy your 
goods from him. Yes, and every merchant in Mexico, Central America, 
South America, India, China, Japan, yes, in every silver-using nation on the 
face of the earth, would do the same thing. 

What would be the result? That the European drummer could sell no 
goods. If he could sell no goods, all of the factories, foundries, and ma- 
chine shops that he represented would have to close down because of no de- 
mand for their product, and America would have to double and quadruple 
hers to supply the demand. And there is but one way under the shining 
sun in which Europe could prevent this, and that would be to instruct her 
drummer to allow as much for silver as the American did, and when he 
did this silver would be worth not less than $1.2929 per ounce the world over, 
and our cotton 8 to 13 cents per pound and our wheat $1 to $1.25 per bushel, 
and we challenge the combined intelligence of the opposition to disprove it. 

It has been said that if we adopt the free coinage of silver we will be de- 
serting the most civilized nations and allying ourselves with the semi- 
barbarous. Where are the profits in trade’? Is it in selling manufactured 


goods to those nations who are as skillful in the use of machinery as we are ? 


No, but in selling to those less expert, and it is the part of wisdom to adopt 
a financial policy that will draw their trade for our manufactured articles, 
and enhance the value of our raw materials that we sell to our rivals, the 
great manufacturing nations. 


THE SHERMAN LAW. 


But why not confine our coinage to the product of our own mines? Be- 
cause that would not give us a chance to draw the trade of other silver-using 
nations. The Sherman act practically destroys that chance now. If Mexico 
now offers us her silver, we can only allow her 83 to 85 cents per ounce, since 
if we buy it Wwe must again sell it as bullion; we therefore either reject it or 
buy it and shipit to England. What we reject, England steps in and buys 
at 83 to 8 cents per ounce and sends over to Mexico interest coupons and 
manufactured goods (on which she makes a big profit) to pay for it, and 
ships the silver to her mints in Calcutta and Bombay and coins it at $1.37.8 
and issues !t in payment for cotton, wheat, and rice, and depresses the prices 
of like commodities produced in this country, as we have illustrated. Now, 
if we allowed Mexico coinage price for silver, and Europe refused to do so, 
we would get all of Mexico's silver and supply her with our manufactures, 
as We have illustrated, which would give increased employment to our labor. 

But is there no real danger to come to this country from the free coinage 
of silver? No, but there is an imaginary one that is working as great havoc 
to our prosperity as if it were real, and the longer the question remains un- 
Setiled the greater the destruction. We have seen that one of the sources 
of creating a balance of trade against a country is tosend home to be cashed 
its evidences of debt before they are due. Whenever this happens the citi- 
gens of the country to which they are sent, carrying like securities on mar- 
gins, are compelled to buy them and maintain prices, so as to preventa 
sacrifice of their margins. Hence it is that though a nation may be pros- 
perous and possessed of all the conditions necessary to meet all of its obli- 
gations promptly at maturity, yet its speculative citizens may be bank- 
rupted by foreign holders of its securities forcing them on its markets be- 
fore their maturity. 

To illustrate, suppose that citizens of forel countries during eras of 
prosperity have invested large sums in our bonds—government, railway, and 
municipal—and our own citizens also have large investments in the same 
Classes of securities, and have them hypothecated for three-fourths of their 
¥alue with our banks and trust companies, and that some misfortune over- 
takes the foreign hoiders or —— dictates to them to realize on their Amer- 
ican securities and they should offer them in large blocks on our markets. 
If the American holders of like securities on margins do not get together 
money to buy and pay for them without permitting a serious decline in their 

rices, their margins will be wiped out and they bankrupted, while if they 

o furnish money to pay for them immense sums of cash can be withdrawn 
from the country without any notice, in a week,and hazard the success of 
cw legitimate enterprise in the country that is carrying a considerable 

ebt. 

This will be made more manifest when itis shown that in October, 1890, 
the banks of the United States, with cash in their vaults to the amount of 
475,000, 000, had given credits subject to check for $2,604,000,000, or more than 
$ for each dollar in actual cash they held. So that when there is a balance 
of trade of say $100,000,000 against us, and the cash is ship out to satisfy 
it, not only the cash goes, but with it the basis for $500,000,000 of bank credits 
that perform practically all of the functions of money. So that our avail 
able money is cut down $600,000,000 by shipping out $100,000,000 in cash, for 
the banks dare not extend the credits without the cash for a basis, and the 
withering effect of this 3600,000,000 shrinkage in the volume of our money 


lays its paralyzing grip on every industry, and its benumbing ; 
reaches to the hearthstone of every home in the land thatis carry}; 

But suppose the people of the United States Were not carrying | 
curities on margins, then the foreign holders could only rea 
them by making great sacrifices, and their necessities would 
opportunities. They would then limit their sales to the sm 
quantity. This would assist us in holding the balanceof tra 
Now, with this information before us, we can readily see w) 
tors of our moneyed centers look almost with terror upon a 
that is calculated to cause any large quantities of our securiti: 
éign countries to be sent home forcash. That the agitation of 
of silver has a tendency to cause our securities to be sent hor 
will not attempt todeny. But we are placed in the painful dilem 
forced to choose between permitting our productive industries or 
lators being bankrupted, ‘It is a condition, not a theory, th 
us,”"’ and I take it that we all see that our true policy is to prot 
ductive sources of wealth, especially when we see that our sp 
but instruments in foreign hands to draw the nation’s Wealth fy 

Witness the recent conditions on Wallstreet. First. shipment 
of the country on London orders. Next,a mad rush torealize o 
then we read inthe Associated Press dispatches, ‘‘At the slau 
London scooped in many thousand shares of the favorites."” Ho 
how long, my countrymen, will you play like a fish on a line, to | 
and devoured whenever it suits the appetites of your captors 

Awake, and inform yourselves; cease to take for facts the 
your rivals; think for yourselves and act for yourselves, or you \ 
slavery your ignorance is bringing upon you. Three million 
fathers struck for political liberty in 1776. Can not65.000.000 o 
ants declare our financial liberty now? Open our mints to t! 
of silver, and the net profits on our silver, wheat, and cotton 
be at least $150,000,000 annually more thanthey noware. Somu 
credit we would have with the nations of the earth that they 
Satisfy before they could callfor our gold. An increase of 24 cx 
on cotton and 25 to 30 cents per bushel on wheat would add o 
value of every acre of cotton and wheat land in the country, fu 
much collateral for the mo: tgages that cover them, and would « 
owners to pay their interest on the mortgages more prom)! 
stimulate all industries and add to the carrying trade of our tra: 
lines, so that their values would be enhanced, and their intere 
dends more surely paid; would increase the cost of living and ra 
in Europe, and better enable our factories to compete with he1 
world’s markets, thus adding tothe wealth, population, prosperi') 
piness of our own country. 

J. S. DAUG 


Chronicle.] 
VALLEY. 


{From the St. Louis 
A PLEA FOR THE 

The prosperity of the country depends on the prosperity o 
States. Were it not for the breadstuffs, the provisions, the cott 
the valley and exported, the East would become bankrupt at onc: 
through our labor that the country is enabled to carry on the fo! 
which gives it its net profits 

Now, when Providence has blessed us with abundant harvests, 
the immediate future the prospect of increased poverty and gre 
ships. Anxious to do our’ duty in the world and to be helpful to t 
helping ourselves, we are being driven into deeper dependence 
hopeless poverty every day. 

The Northwest has an immense wealth in wheat, of a ten times 
trinsic value than gold, yet it can not realize on this wealth { 
a medium of exchange to enable it to be distributed. It must 
money-dealers who are actually demanding high rates of intere 
money which they hold cornered, but for theirown flat peper, whi 
of being money and a rightful medium of exchange, is a mere e 
their ability as extortionists. And while they arethus demandil 
their fiat money of private issue, they are holding at a premiun 
per cent thecurrency issued by the Government and cornered by 
this tisury and this premium come outof the proceeds of the whea 
the unfortunate producer is first stripped to the skin and then fla 

It is not different in the cotton States. The cotton crop must 
uted, and those who are holding the money corner against the } 
only allow currency to be used to move the cotton crop when th: 
an extortionate premium for it. They propose to substitute th 
flat money for the people's currency, ant to this end they are | 
rency out of circulation. 

This is accompanied by aGovernment policy of contraction a 
the country is staggering toward bankruptcy. 

The full force of a powerful Government is brought to bea 
peome of our valley States now when they are in the most pr« 

elp, and in their extremity they are subjected to the worst effe: 
that is essentially sectional; that, if it could benefit any, wou 
small class of money-dealers and very rich capitalists in the N 
in London. 

But it can help no one. The Northeast is commercially a d: 
the Mississippi Valley. Itis idle todeny it. New York, New | 
old Engiand are almost absolutely dependent on us for food and | 
rial. Ruin us here, and though it may profit afew bankers in Lo: 
of their associated money-dealers in New York and Boston, yet 
of England and of the Northeast will be so involved in our cal 
Downing street and Wall street and Beacon Hill will bitterly 
depth to which they thrust in the Shylock’s knife. 

ur people are not fools; they are not ‘‘cranks;"’ they are no! 
tionists;*’ they are not knaves. 

They are honest, law-abiding. God-fearing people, anxious to 
every man his due. They are staggering under a load of debt 
been forced on them by discriminating legislatton, dictated by a ! 
shortsighted sectionalism. This debt is counted not by the 1 
tens, the hundreds of million, but by the billion. Its amount is s 
itis unthinkable. Under the most favorable conditions it will | 
from us all the net profits of our labor for many years tocome. 1 
tend to do our best to pay it. Give us the opportunity and we wi 
the last dollar of principal and to the last cent of usury that is no) 
the bond. 

But if we are crowded to the wall now, results will be the res} 
of those who crowd us. 

If our Eastern friends who are controlling the policy of the Go 
do 7" relax their grip on our throats they, as well as we, will be 
for it. 

We do not desire this desperate forcing of issues with them. \W' 
how ignorant they are. We know that their criminal folly is due t 
complete ignorance of the country they are living in; but for all th 
must be achange and that soon. We can not tolerate the conditi 
have thrust upon us and we will not. ' 

With vast resources, with real wealth greater than that of any ot): 
of the world, we are on the verge of ruin through their folly and cup! 
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ich case We appeal to Congress. It is an earnest y justice the 
va sends up to Ww ashington and itis a note of grimde ter! tion to have 
iy The policy of the money dealers must not be allowed to prevail 
ae tus now. For if it does, our ruin will mean unspeakable s ing 
fo 1@ masses of the people in North America and in Eur ‘ 
ea -n theory is that these States of the valley are prov but in truth 
tl are already the mainstay of the peo America and Europe and if 
tl re overthrown now, when the unde l str ure their tra is 
os ng, the whole world will shake wi rof the fall 

. BRETZ. Mr. Speaker, it was my intention up to within 
afew moments ago to Say nothing on the pending question, but 
at e@ proper time cast my vote, belleving that my constituents 
and the country are lar more interested in the way I cast my 
vote than any speech might make. But, Mr. Speaker, in the 
light of tr unspiring events, it may not be amiss for me, in a few 
b ef sentences, to explain the several votes I shall cast on the 
different amendments and finally on the maia question involved 
in » Wilson bill, if the voting should reach that point. 

Me. Speaker, I have the honor to represent on the floor of this 

House more than a hun _ and seventy thousand honest, in- 
dustrious, and frugal people, chiefly engaged infarming. 'They 


are the peer, in point ol inte slligence a 
and their country’s welfa to their neigh 
his peace, and his h vant eSS, : any col stituency represented 
here. They have twice honored me with a seat on the floor of 
this House. They havecommissioned and delegated me as their 
it to vote and act for them in all matters concerning their 


nd loyalty to their country 
bor, his prosperity, 


Ss 


sacred welfare guaranteed to them by the Constitution, and I am 
here for that purpose. Had they suspected that I would in the 
least violate that trust they would never have given me their 
confidence and suffrage. 
Having intrusted me with their rights, and made known in 
some degree their views on certain important questions, [ am, 
is I know how, going to be equally as honest and confiding 
with them. This they have a right to expect of me, and any- 


thine short of that on my part would be inexcusable. 
r. Speaker, I owe my election to a seat in this House in a 
considerable measure to my attitude on the silver question—next 
to that of tariff. My people believe in the use of both gold and 
silver as money, and so instructed me when they constituied me 
their lawful agent. I accepted in good faith their confidence 
and instructions and promised to carry them out the best I could. 
My promise is my bond, sealed with my honor, and [ intend to 
carry out that promise made to my people the very best I know 
how and trust all the rest to them. I would rather have the 
proud satisfaction of feeling that I had stood by the people who 
sens me here than to be the recipi abe of the applause of all other 
powers on earth. I will not forsake my people in this the most 
trying time of their lives, when hunger and nakedness and the 
and winter are around and before them, 


roaching days of fall 
having made an honest effort to carry out their 


ap 


without first 
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wishes on the pending question. 

[ subscribe to the doctrine that a ‘‘public office is a public 
trust,’ and, thus believing, I stand here to carry out to the best | 
of my er that trust, and no man dare molest me in the dis- 
charge of that duty, and Iam sure none can make meafraid. Sir, 


um the keeper of my own conscience and would rather be a 
I tl k I 1 ld rather b t 
peace with it than try to reconcile it with the conscience of some 
one else. I may be wrong, my 
ver question; butif we are wrong we will get right after awhile. 
My people have not delezated to me the power to do all their 
My peopl td 1 t the } to do all tl 

t they are a reading and thinking class of peopl 


nking— I 
pl: 


though they follow the plow, shove the ine, or swing the ham- 
m 

r. Speaker, I am not here to criticise the President, who in 
art I helped to elect, but who apparently entertains somewhat 
different views on this question to those of mine and those of my 
constituents. We admire him for his courage and sterling hon- 
esi Nor do I intend to impugn the motives of any member 


accord to each of them the 
that I claim for myself. I 


for his action on this question. I 
same degree of honesty of purpose 
have noticed many members since the convening of this Con- 
gress who heretofore stood for free coinage now opposed to it 
Even some of my colleagues have changed their views, and I 
have no doubt but that they are honest. It may be that new 
lig it has dawned upon their minds or ths it they have received 
instructions from their constituents of a revolution of thought 
on the money question since last Dorention. 
lam not going to plead an « stoppel against 
has entertained * views different from those now 
do [ intend that such a plea shall hold good against me or my 
constituents if upon further investigation we receive new and 
better light on the question. For the present, Mr. Speaker, | 
lave seen no satisfactory reason given why I should change my 
attitude on this question without affirmative instructions from 
my constituents. If 1 err in casting any one or all of these sev- 
eral votes it will be in an honest effort to do some good for the 


people may be wrong, on this sil- | 


, even | 


uny gentleman who | 
expressed, nor | 

















people 1 [repr it. fle I would rat 
was on thes of the p th inst them 

Mr. Sy [ sh cust m without fear or ti y 
for t t ment to ot silive t t [ 
16 to |] is I dop , with so ee « 
reluctan Weve ( 3 f the other i 
rath e| l that os ‘ e ) 
adopted without any p i t ( ng j d re i 
of the pres t outst n ( OT er ‘ 
tract on of the curre } 
would be intensified 

It is estimated tha ! 
circulation fle1 ythan ! 
present mi cilities, it. l i 
do it, so t du h ee ¢ 
adopted at a chang rati ‘ oO not be ( 
ver circulation ove dé r: at cel ! 
wh b iev tl t o ir cl ( LLLO 0 smal no ° L re 1 \ 
Speaker, t e amend: ts can ‘ 
avoid the dar r ot contraction | \ tne 
Il could vote for them. Should the voti ‘ 1 1 oO 
posed ai ner restori] slau t of | Is ) 
restore it. Lastly, Mr. S; i i \ | 
jority of the members of c he 
ments should be adopted m noo oO | L 
is too gray The distress is too great for n ) t te 
vent this House from taking some action in tl 
lief; and to thatend I shal! vote for rep 
clause of the Sherman act, hoping, Mr. Speake hat o 
wisdom and patriotism of this Administration and ‘ 
some good, wholesome law may yme that will afford ief to 
the anxious, waiting, and starving people of this ec 

But, Mr. Speaker, let it not be said of me now o eaft 
that. in casting my vote for the repeal of the purchasing « s 
of the Sherman act. I have abandoned my honest lief in and 
fidelity to the use of both gold and el m ( 

| ity with each other, with t discrimination acai e.t | 
only 5 ield that con tion or fT Lime | I in l 
harmony, and because I do not des lo to »t 
outof the mouthsof the many hungry men ome in 
of this country. 

If the repeal of this law which we ha denoun COW 
ardly makeshift, a fraud fr ia vith dan 3 l I t 
now repudiates and which we promised to rep ll bn tha 
relief hoped for, then let us no longe1 vy the peon!] t rr 
lief. And now, Mr. Speaker, in the five minutes allowed m« 
have declared the way I shall vote nd in ery gen nd 
brief way given my reasons therefor, and will trust the t t 
my constituents and my countr \p s 

Mr. BOWERS of Cali Mr. Speaker, th ha 
two things noticeable res cti © this gj \ rd Si I 
is the number of gentlemen who declare that the © eta 
lists, in favor of the use of gold and sil mi who 
declare they will vote next Monday to put this nat 11 1 the 
single gold standard. 

The next the number of gentlemen, especially on thi ide ¢ 
the H ise, who hav with such nimits dec ir 1 Lhe 

| speeches that the Sherman law is not in any manner} le 
for the prese nt condition of the country, pointing to 1 
for two years under the operation of that law the count 
very prosperous, and that there was no trouble until 
| election of Mr. Cleveland, and that he was all wrong in his 
diagnosis of the disease from which the country i ri 
yet they, under these circumstances, are going to vote 1 t 
resident. ’*Oh consis ency, thou art a jews l, not fo bine 
head of a gold bug, especially of the Rep can vari 

I believe that the mass of people understand the question 
pretty > clears upon which we are to vote next Monday. It 
is, Shall silver be destroyed as money, and this country adopt 
the single gold standard? That is the plain question, and thi 

eople will say to you gent Pen eee eee. ce¢ 
but how did you vote?’’ And no meandering on the part o 
those who are just dying to vote on both sides sof the question 
about an international monetary conference will avail or the 
peeple know that no conference will amou yany m t the 
last one while the United States begs for Pass a fr oin- 
| age bill, and in less than ninety days you will have the European 
nations begging this country to meet n conference nd 
we will have an international agreement for the use of silve 3 
money, and not til! then. 

From the beginning of this discussion the gold men have con 
tinually reiterated the assertion that the United States could 
not establish the free coinage of silver without the permission 
of England, France, and Germany. If this be true, can w 
change the ratio without the gracious consent of these nations? 


gold, $550,000,000; silver, $100,000,000. France 


England has 
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has gold, $800,000,000; silver, $700,000,000. Germany has gold, 
$600,000,000; silver, $210,000,000. United States has gold, $649,- 
000,000: silver, $593,000,000. 


one billion of silver coin coined at the ratio of 15 to 1. 

Now, if we adopt a ratio above theirs, 17, 18, 19, or 20, can we 
expect those nations to recoin their silver at a loss to them of 
one, two, or three hundred millions to bring it to a parity with 
ours? We know they will not. England has been compelled to 
buy over $50,000,000 of silver each year. The total production 


shall vote for the free coinage of silver at the ratioof 16 to 1 be- 


i 
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| gan here I have heard certain gentlemen say that, by some met] 


or other which they did not explain, this Government ean py 


| a lot of cheap money and get it out among the people. A, 
England, France,and Germany have in round numbers about | 


| to which [ have referred, and who are sometimes arrested | 
| carrying arsenals upon their persons, nearly always giv: tl 


that connection I wish to call attention to the singular fact {} 
the gentlemen who go to New York to buy the ‘‘ cheap money 


for 


| home residences districts represented in this House by 


men who say here that this cheap money can be issued | 


| Government; and it raises a question in my mind wheth 
of the United States for the year 1891 was only $75,416,500. I 


| fidence.” 


cause it approximates the true ratio, thatis, the relative amounts | 
|} and his Cabinet. [Applause.] 


of gold and silver in the world. This circular from the Treasury 


Department estimates the total production of gold and silver in | 


the world as: Gold, $5,633,908,000; silver, $5,104,966,000. Five 
hundred millions more gold than silter of 15 to 1. 

This is at a ratio of less than 15 to 1. 

The gold men have one substitute for an argument that they 
ring the changes on from morning until night—‘‘the market 
value—the commercial value” of silver. Take this substitute 
uway and they have not aleg to stand on. How is this value 
determined? Howfound? *Whyso changeable? It is fixedand 
determined by an association of gambler’, licensed gamblers if 
you please, and changed day by day at their will and pleasure, 
without reference to any other reason, and for their own profit. 
And it seems that the Government in this struggle sides with 
the gamblers and against the people. The only true ratio is to 
be found by taking the relative amount of the two metals in ex- 
istence, as all of both will not furnish one-tenth of the money 
needed for the use or the people. Such a ratio will be practi- 
cally stable, and therefore will not answer the gambler’s pur- 
pose, as he has no use for the honest and the true. This ratio, ac- 
cepted and fixed by the Government, will take the money of the 
people outof the hands of the gamblers and will force the world 
to come to the true ratio. 

Mr. PIGOTT. Mr. Speaker, it was not my intention to take 
part in this discussion until I heard the plaintive and eloquent 
appeal of the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. PENCE] yesterday, 
in which he stated that as he was about to leave his home he 
was warned by his friends that the Democrats of Connecticut 
would turn their backs upon the Democratic platform enunciated 
at Chicago last summer. Now,I desire to say, sir, that until 
the State of Colorado shows some practical interest in the Dem- 
ocratic party by at least casting its vote once for that party, the 
Democrats of Connecticutcanendure the criticism. [{Laughter.] 

Connecticut supported the Democratic platform by its elec- 
toral vote last year, while Colorado went hunting after strange 
gods. Mr. Speaker, Connecticut is not like those described by 
the gentleman from New York |Mr. CUMMINGS] the day before 
yesterday, who opposed the nomination of Mr. Cleveland last 
summer, and are supporting him now; nor is she like those 
who supported his nomination at Chicago, and are opposing him 
now. Connecticut supported him in Chicago. She has sup- 
ported him three times in Presidential elections, and cast her 
electoral vote for him, and she is supporting him to-day. 

Mr. Speaker, as [ understand this question, the mistake that 
is made by the friends of silver here is that they seek to drive 
away from their favorite metal all who believe with the Presi- 
dent that we are in an emergency, that a crisis is at hand, and 
that a vigorous remedy is required. The President proposes a 
remedy. It is in the line of the Chicagoplatform. He does not 
propose itas a remedy for all the evils of the future, but he says 
that in his opinion the present distress is largely the result of 
the operation of the purchase clause of the Sherman silver act. 

We do not believe, sir, that the President is in the category 
enumerated by the gentleman who last took his seat [Mr. Bow- 
ERS of California]. Wedo not believe that the President is a 
gambler, a shylock, or an aider or abettor of such. We believe 
in taking the President at his word; we believe in taking his 
Cabinetattheir word. We believe in joining with him and them 
to see if the present distress can not be obviated by the means he 
proposes; and if it can not be—if he has chosen the wrong 
remedy—then we can come together again and choose a better 
one. So much for the platform and the policy of the Adminis- 
tration. 

[t has beén stated frequently on this floor, Mr. Speaker, that 
there is a lack of confidence in this country. That is partially 
true, sir; but there are gentlemen in New York who make a 
business of ‘‘ confidence;” and who constantly advertise that the 
are printing money from “ plates lost by the Government,” whic 
money they will sell at a great discount. [Laughter.] And not 
a day goes by, sir,in which we do not see accounts of men going 
to New York, by steamboat and by rail, to purchase this money 
for little or nothing. 

Now, ever since this discussion about the money question be- 


matic influences have anything to do with this question of ‘ 
There is a lack of confidence, it is true, but it i 
part of members of this House in not supporting their Pr. 


Mr. Speaker, if the districts of this House were comp 
populations as great as that of mine, the membership 
House would be one hundred less than it is. In manufac 


| interests the district that I represent on this floor stands 
the first three of all the districts of the United States 


| amount of capital invested and in the output. The n 





| turers there are not gamblers; they are not Shylocks; thei 
| ests are the interests of their workingmen, and the inte) 


their workingmen are their interests. Connecticut, wit} 
than three-quarters of a million of people, has inits savings 
$135,000,000, which sum is exceeded in but three States, > 
York, Massachusetts, and California. 

I want the people who deposited that money—more | 
third of whom I represent on this floor—when they go | 
their money for the purpose of building their little homes 
as good dollars asthey putin. Those peoplesent me here. 
people who work in those great shops now closed down—no! 
or three hundred, but a thousand or fifteen hundred or tw: 
sand in a single shop—are the people who sent me here; 
get them back their good money and to see that their wa 
paid to them in currency worth 100 cents on the dollar is m 
only object in taking the floor now. [Applause.| 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Speaker, for the twelfth time in th. 
tory of the Republic, Congress is convened in extraordin 
sion. The President in his message has adverted to the 
ing gravity of the business situation. The untoward depress 
which first made its appearance some monthssince has e: 
its scope funtil it has embraced within its grasp agric 
commerce, manufactures—indeed, all the varied interests 
great country. Confidence is utterly overthrown. Bb 
institutions of great stability are suspending, capital, tim 
hesitating, has gone into retirement; manufactories are clos 
down or running upon half time, railroads reducing the com 
sation of their employés, and thousands of laboring me! 
employment tramping the country. 

Confronted with this startling condition, the people's 
sentatives have been called together, to quote the langu 
the Executive, ‘‘ that present evils may be mitigated an 
gers threatening the future may be averted.” The Pr 
expresses the opinion that these adverse business conditi 
‘principally chargeable to Congressional legislation to 
the purchase and coinage of silver by the Government,” 
thorized and directed by the act of July 14, 1890, con 
known as the Sherman act. | 

The situation is so alarming that it should invoke disp ss 
ate, intelligent, and patriotic consideration, with the view o 
termining the causes which have contributed to the stu) 
decline in values and the consequent widespread industri 
alysis. The causes of the trouble must first be definitel: 
tained before there can be an intelligent selection and : 
tion of aremedy. Inasmuch as the President suggests t 

ernicious features of the Sherman law are mainly resp: 
or the economic ailments which afflict us, it may be well to: 
a brief summary of the coinage legislation of the United St 
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The act of April 2, 1792, established a mint for the pu 
national coinage, and made the standard silver dollar the 
value. It gave free coinage to both gold and silver, the g 
lar containing 24.748 grains of pure gold or 27 grains of st 
gold, and the silver dollar 371.25 grains of pure silver « 
grainsofstandardsilver. The actfurther provided that th 
tive value of gold and silver in the coinage of the two! 
should be as 15 to 1; that is to say, ‘‘every 15 pounds wei 
pure silver shall be of equal value in all payments with | | 
weight of pure gold, andso in proportionas to any greater « 
quantities of the respective metals.” 

Under this act silver was first coined in 1794 and gold in 1. 
The ratio between the two metals established by the acts of 1'\'- 
proved to be unsatisfactory, an ounce of gold being in fact more 
valuable than its equivalent in silver. The result was th:' gold 
was purchased by speculators and shipped abroad, there being “ 
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wofit of a few cents on the dollar. The inequality of the ratio 


was further emphasized by the fact that the Government re- 


ceived for a time underweight foreign coins in payment of cus- | 


tom dues. Silver, therefore, constituted the greater part of our 
metallic circulating medium until the second administration of 
president Jackson, when, by the act of June 28, 1834, the grains 
in the gold dollar were reduced from 24.748 to 23.20, the ratio 
thus being changed from 15 to 1 to 16.002 to 1. 

The act of January 18, 1837, provided that both the gold and 
silver dollar should be 900 parts fine and 100 parts alloy, and in- 
creased the grains of pure gold in the gold dollar from 23.20 to 
93.99 or 25.8 standard gold—the silver dollar containing 371.25 
orains of pure silver, or 4124 grains of standard silver. 
coinage ratio between gold and silver is thus fixed by this act 
at 1 to 15.988, or in round numbers 16 tol. This ratio has been 
maintained until the present time. During the greater part of 


the period from 1834 to 1860 gold constituted the larger part of | 
our metallic circulation because France was coining at the ratio | 


of 15+ to 1, our ratio being 16 to 1, and for the further reason, 
subsequent to 1849, of the immense output of the California gold 
mines. 


[may also state in this connection that the amount of pure sil- | 


ver in the standard silver dollar authorized by the act of April 
» 1792, has not been changed by any subsequent legislation, but, 
pecause Of the enhanced value of silver as compared with gold, 


the act of February 21, 1853, reduced the weight of the silver 
coins of less denominations than a dollar; the weight of the half- | 


dollar being fixed at 192 grains of standard silver, and the smaller 
coins sharing a proportional reduc ‘on. 

This legislation was made necessary in order to prevent the 
further exportation of our subsidiary coin, and thus to furnish 
the people with small change for the transaction of business. 
The act also limited the legal-tender quality of subsidiary coin 
to Bo. 

The coinage act of February 12, 1873, demonetized the standard 
silver dollar by discontinuing its coinage and establishing the 
gold dollar as the unit of value. It also slightly increased the 
weight of the subsidiary coins in order to put them upon an 
equal footing with the minor coins of France. 

This law was the initial step of the hostile movement tosilver 
in this country, and was obnoxious to the great body of the 
American people. This fact, together with the stealthy manner 
of its enactment, provoked a storm of opposition, which finally 
culminated in a partial remonetization of silver by the passage, 
over the veto of President H ives, of the act of February 28, 1878, 
known as the Bland-Allison act. This bill directed, among other 
things, that the Secretary of the Treasury *‘ purchase from time 
to time silver bullion at the market price thereof, not less than 
$2,000,000 worth per month, nor more than $4,000,000 worth per 
month, and cause the same to be coined monthly as fast as so pur- 
chased” into standard silver dollars. 

The Bland-Allison act remained upon the statute book until 
law of July 14, 1890. This latter statute was enacted as a result 
ofa conference between the Senate and the House, the vote in 
the Senate being yeas 39, nays 26, and in the House yeas 122, 
and nays 90. The Republican party gave the measure a united 
support, whilst the entire Democratic strength in both bodies 
was recorded against it. In so far, then, as legislation is re- 


sponsible for our financial condition, the Democratic party is ac- | 


quitted of responsibility. 


In view of the importance of the issue raised by the President's | 


message, I quote the exact terms of the act, so far as it relates 
to the pending question: 
SHERMAN ACT. 


An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury 
notes thereon, and for other purposes. 


He it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to 
purchase, from time to time, silver bullion to the aggregate amountof 4,5€0,- 
WW) ounces, or SO much thereof as may be offered in each month, at the mar 
ket price thereof, not exceeding $1 for 371.25 grains of pure silver, and to is- 
Sue in payment for such purchases of silver bullion Treasury notes of the 
United States to be prepared by the Secretary of the Treasury, in such form 
and of such denominations, not less than $1 nor more than $1,000, as he may 
prescribe, and a sum sufficient to carry into effect the provisions of this act 
ein spyropeinted out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 

Opriated, 

SEC. 2. That the Treasury notes issued in accordance with the provisions 
of this act shall be redeemable on demand, in coin, at the Treasury of the 
United States, 
States, and when so redeemed may be reissued; but no greater or less 
amount of such notes shall be outstanding at any time than the cost 
of the silver bullion and the standard silver dollars coined therefrom, then 
hekl in the 
Shali be a legal tender in payment of all debts, public and private, except 
Where otherwise expressly stipulated in the contract, and shall be receivable 
for customs, taxes, and all public dues, and when so received may be re- 
sued; and such notes, when held by any national banking association, 
may be counted as a part of its lawful reserve. That upon demand of the 
holder of any of the Treasury notes herein provided for the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall, under such regulations as he may prescribe, redeem such 
hotes in gold or silver coin, at his discretion, it being the established 


The 
tender characte 
| into silver dollars of 


subsidiary coinage for the same period being 
the Fifty-first Congress, when it was repealed by the Sherman 


| years prior to the demonetization of silver, the coinage be 
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policy of the United States to maintain the two metals on a parity with 
each other upon the present legal ratio, or such ratio as may be provided by 

| law. 
SEc. 3. That the Secretary of the Treasury 00,000 
ion purchased under the provisions of this nto 


ounces of the silver bul 
ars until the Ist day of July, 1891, and after that time he 


standard silver dol 
shall coin of the silver bullion purchased under the provisions of this act as 
to provide for t nof the Tx ury 


much as may be necessary t 
notes herein provided for, and any nor se trising from such 
ounted for and paid int 


coinage shall be ac« 
That the silver bullion purchased unde 


shall each month coin 2. 


recemptk 
gniorage 
>the Treasury 
the 
law 
terminh 


charges or 


SEC, 4 
shall be subject to the requirements of existing 
the mint service governing the methods of 
silver contained, and the amount 
made. 


SEC 


ovisions of this act 
ithe regulati 
de 


j t 


of deduction 


5. That s« 
anthorize the c« 


much ofthe act of Fe bruary 28, 1878, entitled ‘ 
ge of the standard silver dollar an 

‘as requires the monthly purchase and 

not than $2,000,000, nor more i 


n is hereby aled 


to restore i 
lnage 
LAN F4, 000,01 


less 
of silver bulli rep 

Mr. Speaker, this measure, in letter and spirit, is antagonistic 
to the real interests of silver, because it degrades it to the inferior 
dignity of a mere commodity, thus recognizing for the first time 
in our fiscal legislation, the vicious principle involved in what is 
knownas the *‘subtreasury”’ scheme. The measure was a com- 
promise born of the political exigencies of the Republican party, 
and accomplished the twofold purpose of preventing the enact- 
ment of a free-coinage law whilst at the same time relieving the 
then President, Mr. Harrison (a candidate for renomination), 
from disastrous political complications which it was apprehended 
would, in certain Western States, follow the veto of a free-coin- 
age bill. 

Mr. Speaker, it is hardly gallant or courageous to designate 
| the Sherman law as the most vicious and sinister financial iegis- 
lation enacted during our constitutional history, since it is now 
| disowned and denounced by its reputed author and is without an 
| advocate in the commercial world or a champion in any politi- 
| eal party. Professedly enacted for the purpose of furnishing a 
market for American silver and enhancing its value, under its 
operations silver has steadily declined; professedly friendly to 
silver, it debases it as a money metal. The Sherman law was 
therefore properly characterized by the national Democratic 
platform as a ‘cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of 








| danger in the future, which should make all its supporters as 


well as its author anxious for its speedy repeal.” 


COINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES 


But before proceeding, Mr. Speaker further brief ref- 
erence to the existing situation, it may be well to note the 
coinage which has been had under the several acts to which I 
have referred. The United States has now four coinage mints, 
located at Philadelphia, San Francisco, New Orleans, and Car- 
son, Nev. The coinage of silver dollars from the orvaniz 
tion of the first coinage mint at Philadelphia until the suspen- 
sion by the act of February 12, 1873, w , the total 
$137,096,047. 

Of the standard silver dollars coined during this period, $3,- 
584,198, or al {5 per cent of the whole, were coined in th 


- to a 


i- 


s $8,031,238 


wut five 
gin 
1868, $182,700; 1869, $424,300; 1870, $445,462; 1871, $1,117,1 

1872, $1,118,600, and in 1873, $296,000 up to the 12th of February. 


It is proper, however, to state in this connection that the Mexi- 





or at the office of any assistant treasurer of the United | 


Treasury, purchased by such notes; and such Treasury notes | 


can dollar, containing 377.17 grains of pure silver, as well as the 
dollars of Peru, Chili, and Central America, the 
of France, and other foreign coins were a legal tender in the 
United States at their face value during a greater part of the 
period prior to the passage in 1873 of the act demonetizing silver. 

The coinage of silver dollars under the Bland act amounted to 
$378,166,793 and under the Sherman act to $36,087,185; whilst 
$5,078,472 have been coined under the act of March 3, 1891, pro- 
viding for the redemption and coinage of trade-dollar bullion. 
The subsidiary coinage since the act of Febuary 12, 1873, ag 
| gates $69,503,655. The statement of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury issued upon the Istof the present month shows that the 
standard silver dollars outstanding at that date amounted to 

$419,332,450 and the subsidiary silver coinage to $76,563,878, or 
la total silver coinage of $495,896,328. In addition to this the 
records of the Treasury Department show that under the act of 
July 14, 1890, 161,521,000 ounces of silver have been purchased 
up ‘to August 16 last, costing $150,669,459, for hich Treasury 
notes of the same amount have been issued pay in coin. 

The total gold and gold bullion in the United States on the 
Ist of the present month is estimated by the Director o° the 
Mint at $603.723.908. The Director also estimates the amount 
| ofsilver, including silver liary silver coinsand silver 
bullion at cost value, in the United States at the same time, at 
$615,174,063. He further states that the production of gold in the 
world in 1892 was of the value of $130,816,600, the production of 
silver for the same period being 152,0€1,800 fine ounces, of the 
coining value of $196,605,200. He also estimates the annual 
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average production of gold and silver in the pene from 1844 to | 
1850 to be, gold, $36,216,428, and silver, $34,214,286, whilst the | 
average annual pr oduction since that time has a sn, gold, $112,- 
887.428 and silver $80,374,857. 

CAUSES OF THE PANIC. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, leaving the domain of statistics I shall ad- 
vert ver) briefly to the causes which have intimidated capital, 
paralyzed industry, lowered the price of farm products, and 
wrought havoc in the commercial world. It will not be denied 
that the Sherman law is at war with all pr inciples of sound 
finance and has operated to enhance the value of gold and de- 
crease the value of silver. The original construction placed 
upon the law by the last Administration, whilst technically cor- 
rect, refused silver a place in our circulating medium upon an 
equal footing with gold. It is true that the Secretary of the 
Treasury is allowed to coin a sufficient amount of silver bullion 
for redemption purposes, but under the practice of the Treasury 


Department the notes issued in payment of the silver bullion | 


are redeemuble on demand in gold. 

Theetfectof the law, therefore, in its practical administration, 
is to issue Treasury notes payable in gold for silver bullion. In 
other words, the Sherman law has added, up to August 16, 
$150,669,459 to the volume of paper currency, all of which is 
payeble on demand in gold. [am not surpr ised, therefore, that 
under this construction gold should constitute a very small part 
of the volume of money which finds its way into the Federal 
Treisury. The able gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PATTER- 
SON], commenting upon the decreasing volume of gold in the 
Treasury, says: 

In June, 1888, the Government collected from customs at the port of New 
York $10,096,464, 74 per cent of which was paid in gold. In June, 1889, it re- 


ceived $10,607,716, of which 74.7 per cent was paid in gold. In June, 1890, the | 


Government received $14,992,128, of Which 94.50 per cent wasin gold. InJune, 
169!, it received €9,131.418, of which only 12. 50 per cent was in gold. In June, 


the month of June, the Government colfected at the port of New York 618,- 
068.560. Not one cent of it was paid in gold. 


Mr. Speaker, the gold in the Treasury has not only been thus 
decreased by the operation of the Sherman law, but the adverse 
balance of foreign trade under the McKinley tariff law has made 
large drafts upon our gold resources. Theexports of gold for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, exceeded the imports for the same 


: } pon rm : wf } 
period by about $87,500,000. These two causes, associated with | ising t ee aes Oo et ap ae 
oe : z : zing the free coinage of silver upon one of several 1 

the necessities of Austria-Hungary for gold to inaugurate and | = - ; i , , 
maintain a gold standard, together with the general depression | 


which has encircled the globe since the failure of the Baring | 


Brothers, have necessarily reduced the gold in the public Treas- 
ury very largely. With the steady decline of the Treasury gold 
balance, the apprehensions of the people began to grow more 
pronounced. fi seemed to be an impression in the public mind 
that the $100,000,000 gold reserve had been provided by law, and 
should remain intact for the redemption of greenbacks. 

[t is true the law did not require the fund to be maintained at 
this amount, but nevertheless such an impression was prevalent 
among the people. When, therefore, in April last, this fund 
was invaded, Wall street speculators sought to coerce the Gov- 
ernment into an issue of bonds to restore and increase the gold- 
reserve fund. The alarm occasioned by their demands intimi- 
dated the country, confidence began to be impaired, timid de- 
positors withdrew their money from banks, and thus.a panic 
without parallel or precedent in this country was inaugurated. 

REMEDIAL LEGISLATION, 

Confronted with this situation, Congress is convened for the 
purpose of providing remedial legislation which shall restore 
contidence and set the wheels of commerce again in motion. 

The distinguished gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WIL- 

SON], upon the 1ith of the present month, offered the following 
bill: 


An act to repeal a part of an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled ‘‘An act di- 
recting the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes 
thereon, and for other purposes." 

Be it enacted, etc... That so much of the act approved July 14, 1890, entitled 
“An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and issue of Treasury notes 
thereon, and for other purposes,” as directs the Secretary of the Treasury 
to purchase from time to time silver bullion to the aggregate amount of 
4,500,000 ounces, or so anuch thereof as may be offered in each month, at the 
market price thereof, not exceeding # for 371.25 grains of pure silver, and 
to issue in payment for such purchases Treasury notes of the United States, 
be, and the same is hereby, repealed; but this repeal shall not impair or in 
any manner affect the legal-tender quality of the standard silver dollars 
heretofore coined: and the faith and credit of the United States are hereby 

pledged to maintain, the parity of the stant lard gold and silver coins of the 

Jnited States at the present legal ratio, or such other ratio as may be es- 
tablished b y jaw. 


This bill, Mr. Speaker, as will be noted from a cursory glance, 
provides simply for the unconditional repeal of the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman act, and pledges the faith of the United 
States to maintain the parity of the gold and silver coins out- 
standing. 

My colles 4gue from Missouri{[Mr. BLAND) offered the following 
resolutions, which provide the method by which the Wilson 








bill should be considered, and also for a vote w pon cert 


| stitutes therefor. The order is in these terms: 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present to the House a 
bodying an agreement as to the mode in which proceedin h 
the consideration of the bill just offered, on which order I shal! 
previous question, with the statement- 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state the question. The ; 
West Virginia [Mr. WILSON] offers a bill in the absence of : 
House, and the gentieman from Missouri |Mr. BLAND) offe 
prov iding for the method in which the House shall consider th 
Clerk will report the resolution of the gentleman from Miss 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

** Ordered by the House, That H. R. No. 1 shall be taken up for 
consideration and considered for fourteen days. During such 
night sessions may be held, for debate only, at the request of 
The daily sessions to commence at 11 a.m. and continue until 5; 
days of the debate on the bill to be given to general debate u 
of the last House regulating general debate, the time to be e 


| between the two sides as the Speaker may determine. The 


of the debate may be devoted to the consideration of the bill : 
ments herein provided for, under the usual five-minute rule 
as in Committee of the Whole House. General leave to pr 
granted. 

“Order of amendments: The vote shall be taken first on an 


| providing for the free coinage of silver at the present rati 


then a separate vote to be had on asimilar amendment pro} 
17 to 1; if that fails, on one proposing a ratio of 18to1; if tha 
proposing a ratio of 19to 1; if thaf fails, on one proposing a1 
Ifthe above amendments fail, it shali be in order to offer an a: 
viving the act of the 26th of February. 1878, restoring the 


dollar. commonly known as the Bland-Allison act; the vote t 


on the engrossment and third reading of the bill as amende 
itself if allamendments shall have been voted down, and o1 
sage of the bill without other intervening motions.”’ 

It may be well to state in this connection that the D 
the Mint has submitted a statement to the House 
number of grains of standard silver in the dollar 
referred to in the foregoing order, as follows: 17 
18 to 1, 464.40: 19 to 1, 490.20, and 20 to 1, 516. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, as I have just stated, the Wil: 


©, | vides forthe unconditional repeal of the pu chasing « 
1892, it received 99,591,270, of which only 8.! 2 per cent was in gold. In 1893, in | , ; 


Sherman act. The propositions to be submitted by m 


| provide for the free coinage of silver upon ratios r 


16 to l up to 20 tol. In the event of the failure of e 
of them, then the Bland-Allison act is to be oliered 
tute. In other words, the Wilson bill repeals the 
clause of the Sherman law without any substitute, \ 
propositions to be offered by my colleague also rey 
chasing clause of the Sherman law, but with econditi 


coinage of silver upon the terms of the Bland-Allison 
BATTLE OF THE STANDARDS. 

Mr. Speaker, the issue is thus clearly joined. TT!) 

tional repeal of the Sherman act leaves silver for 


| without any statutory recognition whatever, gold sti 
| lowed free coinage privileges at the mint. This acti 


tionably contemplates asingle gold standard. If th 
doubts, they have been put beyond cavil in this d 


| declaration of leading advocates of the Wilson bi 


impracticable to execute the provisions of the ls: 
Democratic platform demanding the coinage of bot 
silver without discrimination. 

This is a battle of the standards, a contest betw 
goldstandard on the one hand and a double standard 0: 
There is no division of sentiment in the Democratic 
the propriety of repealing the purchasing clause oi 1 
act, but a majority of the Democratic Represent: | 
floor insist that the entire pledge made to the p 
kept, both as to the repeal of the Sherman law an 
ment of such legislation as will admit gold and 
mints upon equal terms. Our contention is that the p 

its entirety should be maintained, and that we shou 
to a more convenient season the obligations of the pr 
I quote the language of the vows made at Chicago in 18 

We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherm 
as acowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of d: mge 
which should make all of its supporters, as well as its a 
its speedy repeal. We hold to the use of both gold an 
ard money of the country, and to the coinage of both gok 
out discriminating against either metal or charge for mint: 
unit of coinage of both metals must be of equal intrinsi 
value or be adjusted through international agreement or 
of legislation as shall insure the maintenance of the parity h 
and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the mark 
payment of debts; and we demand that all paper currency sha 
par with and redeemable in such coin. We insist upon this } 
cially necessary for the protection of farmers and laboring class 
and most defenseless victims of unstable money and a fluctuatit 

Mr. Speaker, the language of the platform clearly, ri; 
and unequivocally commits the Democratic party to the 
eacy of a double standard. This doctrine is fundamen' 
of paramount import:ince, inasmuch as money perfor! 
fold duty of measuring values and exchanging values. 
medium of exch: inge and a measure of value. When, th: 
the currency of the country is sound and stable and the 
of money is maintained at a normal standard, prices rul: 
factory; but whenever legislation or any other eause limit 
money supply it necessarily operates to decrease the price of : 
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Mr. Speaker, a single gold standard increases the demand for | the dis 
gold because itimposesa double duty upon gold asa money metal. | ver in rece 
The increased demand therefor enhances its value, as is shown | duction, yet 
by the result of the action of foreign counfries in demonetizing | als has he1 
silver. If, then, the United States, by the legislation now pend- ! relations w] 
Statement of the production of gold and silver in the ? 
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modities. In other words, is important t the money se- | ing, shall devolve upon gold alone the sole duty of 
o fix values and to ex« cee values should be stable, and | exchangi values will necess u t further 
( licient volume; else the standard will appreciate, prices of | value byi sing sde for 
commodities and property of all kinds will depreciate, and injus- The result Logik ollows tl 1e United St 
tice will be done the debtor classes. It is alike and equally im- | single gold standard countri e ceaseless 
nortant, Mr. Spe iker, that the money selected should not be sffort to increase their cold r: norder to! 
ae ciated or redundant; else the cheape ¢ of the standard | standard, and thus dis rs i nd 
will increase the prices of commodities and property, and work | wake of th ) t of t} sit 
it ice to the crediior classes. We must avoid the extremes | Sherman a If t ial produ ! 
of ping sles bo er tape) id and inflation on the other—the ex- | meet the requirements of 
tr s of appreciation and depreciation. vould not, of cour be followed | is i 
», Speaker, since the ery twilight of history gold and} annual supply of co is utterly ina int 
silver have been recognized as money metals. Now, then, the | the civilized governments of the wor! 
pt tical question which confronts us to-day and which this The ave ye ann yroduction of go 3 
Congress must solve, is this: What standard wil best recon- | $112,887,428, of which nt two-thi 
cile the conflicting interests of the b‘or and credit asses, | leaving but one-third to be ad » 1 ne 
pr arve the gold n mean, and thus give the country a stable | The cone on 1 st. therefore, t { 
ci ilating medium, of ampl oO ne to meet the demands of | asing eo l t » | ~ 
trade and commerce? wage for r, the depreciation of farm v es 
The eloquent gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN], in his | and property of n y all kit enif o ’ 
able argument submitted to this body a few days since, said in a : d the no ¢ 
The Government does not try to fix tl Pp s power of the d ‘ade and commerce. 
ei r gold or silver. It simply says, in tl anguage otf Thomas Jeffe my . . 5 ’ ' 
: 9 > « } . onal ma om ‘ +} i hat ine tria ro ( ( \ } 
that ‘the money unit shall stand upon é 1e two metals,’ and then allows the _ : 
ex nge value of that unit to rise or fall according as the total product of | &@ policy Deco 3 more apparent wi ! i 
be 1etals decreases or increas« in pr yportion the demand for money average annual in e e of oul Oo Lo! } 
Commenting further upon the sam , Line of thought, he says: | to 1,500,000, and 1 the te ise and t § 
( and silver arecalled preciou l il u yn is lim- peo} le are tan xplo i disco wl 
ited and can not be increased indefinit« ernment or a} the nve ‘ ‘ t ; ‘ vinel 
nu rof governments can offer sred with the Han ta 4 . ¢ oe 
supply. itcan maintain the builion er at the lega ae es ' 
ra The moment one metal tends't ls on it and in visions oO } » l § > if 
t s its price, while the ‘Yr metal reta S50 OOO. 00 n \ b ! ] } . per nit 
its 1 and thus the bullion vi lr , SO 1 ; : \Ar 1 ' . 
‘ : ronosed i iis + , 
th the variation can cause far us thal p ' u ; , nv , I 
variation in the exchangeable v tu ra sing thi nnua 10ut Oo 
standard. The option is always ble ndart Chis pr io d t } 
lr t, thes em could not ¢ h With the cred eonstant 1 ‘ ;  % 
it wr he would demand the dearer met as fluctua , 
tion in bullion values, while the option in tl > debt reduc i ( He |} n ! 
th ‘tuation tothe minimum. That th l standard lver do rs have econ prem 
I table in its relation to all other thi l by Jevons ar NY > v4 “gps : 3 . 
J by several illustrations. Mr. Giffen the force of the | **® Yor! - iy oe ' : 7 
admission by saying that the difference in favor of uuble standard is | Value,or! er thit ah I ‘ 
( the proportion of 2 to 1, and therefore not to justify its | the dispaz etwe the t t ron 
ad ion. It would seem that where stabili and it never | My : 7 
> t t , her i ihe ove oad on oO Sl er 3 tine é 
wa ») important as to-day, when so many io exe- | Se x Phar ‘ 
cut ven a slight diff: rence in favor of the make | Q(UentLYy O ea ) l I itl aet © ol 
it eptable . with gol Che wine table pre red t 
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Senator VEST, commenting upon this table in its relation to 
Overproduction, says: 


This table shows that the two precious metals have fluctuated, as they nec- 
essarily must, in all ages of the world; firstsilver being produced in excess 
of gold and then gold in excess of silver. How is it — that it could be 
otherwise Vhat intelligent man for a moment could advance the idea that 
two metals dependent upon the quantity discovered in the bowels of the 
earth should be mathematically or logically equal at all times in quantity 
or ratio: 

For many years, as shown by this table, gold was produced in the most 
insignificant amounts, while silver was produced twenty, thirty, and thirty- 
two times in excess annually of the production of gold; yet the price of sil- 
ver was not affected and it maintained its place as a money metal. 

in order to show that my statement is absolutely correct, I have taken the 
trouble to make a calculation, based upon the Soetbeer table. From 1833 to 
1840 there was produced thirty-two times as muchsilver as goldin the world; 
from 1841 to 1850, fifteen times as much; from 1851 to 1855, five tirnes as much; 
from 1855 to 1860, four times as much; from 1861 to 1865, six times as much; 
from 1866 to 1871, three times as much; from 1871 to 1875, twelve times as 
much; from 1876 to 1880, sixteen times as much; from 1881 to 1885, twenty 
times as much; and from 1886 to 1892, from eighteen to twenty-five times as 
much. 

Now, I assert that these tables show, if they are worth the paper upon 
which they are printed, that the relative proportion of silver to gold has 
never been as great as it was in the erasl1 have named here, from 1833 to 1844 
and from 1844 to 1850. 

We hear upon every side the assertion that the production of silver which 
amounted to $74,000,000, according to the report of the Director of the Mint, 
in 1892 in the United States has caused its decline. There were $33,000,000 of 
gold produced in this country for 1892, the production of silver being about 
2 to 1, and it is said that this accounts for the attack upon silver as a money 
metal and the attempt now to destroy it throughout the world. From 1832 
to 1840, thirty-two times as much of silver was produced as of gold. If it be 
a logical proposition that the overproduction now has destroyed silver, why 
was it then not blotted out from the face of the earth as a medium of ex- 
change and of standard value? 

1 call the attention of the Senate to the price of silver, which it is said is 
affected by overproduction. From 1833 to 1840, when there was thirty-two 
times as much silver as gold produced in the world, silver was worth in 
this country #1.29 and $1.32 an ounce. From 1841 to 1850, when there was fif- 
teen times as much silver as gold produced, stlver was still worth $1.29 to 
$1.31 an ounce. I quote from the report of the Director of the Mint. From 
1851 to 1853, when there were five times as much silver produced as gold, 
silver sold in the United States from $1.32 to $1.35 an ounce, being an in- 
crease of from 8 to 5 cents on the ounce. From 1855 to 1860, when there were 
four times as much produced, it sold from $1.34 to $1.36 an ounce. 

The decrease in the production of silver, as it would appear from this table, 
was not really a decrease in the mining production, but there was a vast in- 
crease from 1850 to 1855 in the production of gold on account of its discovery 
in California and Australia and the reworking of the mines in Siberia. It 
is.absolutely impossible under the rules of logic, if our friends be correct, 
that overproduction is the cause of the present condition of silver, that this 
enormous overproduction should have existed in the eras I have named and 
yet not have brought about the same result. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, it will be conceded that the two metals 
upon the basis of commercial value have parted company toa 
marked degree, the silver in the standard silver dollar being 
worth only about 57 cents as compared with the value of the 

old dollar. The explanation, however, is found almost solely 
in the fact that certain foreign governments have within recent 
years s discriminated against: silver by suspending its coinage. 
The coin: uve of full legal-tender silver was suspended by Portu- 
gal in 1854, by Germany in 1871, by the Scandinavian Union in 
1873, by the Netherlands in 1877, by Finland in 1877, by Austria- 


Hungary in 1892, by Russia in 1878, by Spain (on private account) 
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in 1878, by India (on private account) in 1893, and by the Latin | 


Union, consisting of the governments of France, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, and Greece,in 1878. This unfriendly legislation 


Aveust 25, 
is the explanation for the constantly widening commercial chasm 
between gold and silver. 

CONCLUSION, 

Mr. Speaker, we are confronted with this situation: Shal] 
the United States adopt the Wilson bill, which contemplates 
asingle gold standard, and continue its efforts to secure an in- 
ternational agreement, or shall we redeem the pledge s of the 
Chicago platform and endeavor to maintain, single-handed ang 
alone, a double standard? 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to be trifling with the interests of a 
great people to make any further e(fort at this time in the direc. 
tion of an international agreement. So long us England main- 
tains her commercial prestige, she will not consent to aband 
the gold standard adopted in 1816, and the United States finds 
itself handicapped in this contest by the mistaken tariff policy 
of the last thirty years which has permitted England to domi- 
nate and control the commerce of the world. So lone as the 
commerce of all nations passes through her clearing-house, just 
so long will England insist upon the maintenance ofa single gold 
standard, because she is a creditor nation. 

It isa matter of profound regret, therefore, that in this great 
contest between the standards, the United States is shorn he 
influence among the nations of the earth to which she would be 
entitled under a policy which shall reéstablish her old-time com- 
mercial prowess. Hence aninternational agreementat this tim: 
is wholly improbable. Whatthen? I appeal to the Represent- 
atives on this floor, especially to those on this side of the Cham- 
ber from the West and South, to ponder well their an 
that query before they respond to the roll call on the p: 
question on Monday next. I know not what others may do: 
my action shall be in harmony with the pledges made b 
party at Chicago, not only to repeal the Sherman law, | 
to provide for the coinage of both goid and silver witho 
criminating against either metal. {[Applause.] The co 
ency I have the honor to represent have no fixed incomes 
from bonds. or other securities of that class, which wou 
appreciated by a single gold standard, and they dem 
redemption of those pledges which command us to be ir 
upon equal terms the banners of both gold and silver. 

I know, Mr. Speaker, that the p: athway which leads t 
pendent nations! bimetallism in this country is not strew! 
flowers. It is scarcely enlightened by precedent or exper 
There is nothing in our fiscal historyelike the present m: 
Heretofore we have had, to some extent at least, the co 
tion of foreign countries in the effort to maintain a doubl 
standard. Butnowalmostevery greatcommercial nation of t! 
world is in arms against silver, and its last refuge is to b 
alone in the United States. [Applause.] I believe, sir, th 
enterprise, the energy. business sagacity, and genius of 
American people, sustained as they are by the almost i 
able natal resources of the Republic, will yet achieve at: 
for the double standard—the gold and silver money of th 
stitution. [Applause.] The unconditional repeal of the Sh: 
act means the unconditional surrender of silver. Voici 
believe, the almost unanimous sentiment of my peopl 
regard to party, I shall vote to restore silver to its ancie! 
and dignity. [Applause.] 
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APPENDIX. 
Monetary systems and eerenney stocks of money in the aggregate « and sl ra in the hetsttstaisil countries of the world. 


| Ratio be- | Ratio be- 
tween gold | tween gold | 

and full | and limited) Population. | 
ilegal- tender, tender sil- 
bs pay silver. ver. 
i 
| 


Countries. |Monetary system. 


United States...... 
United Kingdom . 
. | 1 to 14.38 
Germany . .. 
Belgium ... i ilver .| 1 to 154 1 to 14. 38 
Italy .... | lto 154 | 1 to 14, 38 


6, 100, 000 | 
Switzerland 1 to 154 1 to 14. 38 


31, 000, 000 

8, 000, 000 

Greece = 1 to 155 1 to 14. 38 2, 200, 000 

Spain 1 to 154 1 to 14.38 | 18, 000, 000 
Portugal ; | 1 to 14.08 | 5,000, 000 | 

Austria-Hunga‘y | 1 to 13.69 | 40, 000, 000 
Gold and silver. | 5 |} ltel5 4, 500, 000 | 


Netherlands 
Scandinavian U nion| Gold | 1 to 14.88 8, 600, 000 | 





Russia | Silver | | 
Turkey.... 7 Gold and silver. 1lto 15.1 | 33,000, 000 
Australia. . 1 to 14. 28 
Egypt ... ‘ 1 to 15. 68 
Mexico ..... ia cee 

Central America 

South America alcieas a 35, 000, 000 
OO re ae 000, 000 
PED nuscases ‘| 255, 000, 000 | 
CRBs. a snes i400, 000, 000 | 
The Straits ..... 

Canada 

Cuba, Haiti, ete....|... 


Total 


7, 000, 000 
| 11, 600, 000 
' 8, 000, 000 


“TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Bureau of the Mint, August 16, 1893. 


Stock of 
gold. 


1 to 15 1113, 000, 000 | 50" 000; 000 
50, 000, 000 
4, 000, 000 | 100, 000, 000 


Stock of silver. Per capit 
__| Uncovered |____ 
| yaper. | 3: 
. | timitead | pay Sil- 
Full tender. deendine. | Total. | | Gold.) Jer 


| 


Gold and silver .! 1 to 15.98 | 1 to 14.95 | 67, 000, 000 |$604, 000, 000 |$538, 000, 000 $77, 000, 000 |$615, 000, 000 ‘$412, 000, 000 '$9.01 $9.18 $6. 1° 
lto 14, 28 38, 000, 000 | 550, 000, 000 

39, 000, 000 | 800, 000, 000 | 650, 000, 000 | 50, 000, 000 | 700, 000, 000 
1 to 13. 957 | 49, 500, 000 | 600, 000, 000 | 103, 000, 000 |108, 000, 000 | 
65, 000, 000 
93, 605, 000 


50, 000, 000 [14.47 | 2. 63 
81, 402, 000 [20.52 17.95 | 2. 0: 
211, 000, 000 | 107,000, 000 |12. 12 | 4. 26 | : 
48, 400, 000 | | 55,000,000 | 54,000,000 |10.66 | 9.02 
16, 000, 000 | | 60,200,000 | 163,471,000 | 3.01 | 

11, 400, 000 15, 000, 000 14, 000, 000 | 5.00 

1, 800, 000 4, 000, 000 14, 000,000 | .91 
120, 000, 000 158, 000, 000 | 100, 000, 000 : 

10, 000, 000 45, 000, 000 

90, 000, 000 | 260, 000, 000 

65, 900, 000 | 40, 000, 000 

10, 000, 000 27, 000, 000 | § 

60, 000, 000 500, 000, 000 | : 

45, 000, 000 | 

7, 000, 000 

15, 000, 000 | 

50, 000, 000 2, 000, 

500, 000 2, 000, 

25, 000, 000 | 600, 000, 

50, 000,000 | 56, 000, 
900, 000,000 | 28, 000, 
700, 000, 000 
100, 000, 000 

5, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 8 
40, 000, 000 (10. 00 


100, 000, 000 | 100, 000, 000 


61, 800, 000 
| 10, 000, 000 
| 88, 000, 000 
| 45, 000, 000 | 
7, 000, 000 
15, 000, 000 | 





5, 000, 000 
800, 000 2, 000, 000 


4,042,700,000 2,635,873,000 
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Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, in the short time allotted to me I 
shall not undertake to produce any additional figures or statis- 


ties or try to present any new views derived from the platforms | 


of political parties. 
When I left my home at the call of the President to attend 


this session of Congress I came with the intention to make all | 


haste possible to carry out the wishes of my constituents, and I 
believe their wishes to be the repeal of the purchasing clause of 
the Sherman law. And although I believe this has but little to 


do with our ageor financial troubles, I. do not think we have | 


acted wisely in this matter. This side of the House has been 
given no opportunity to suggest a cure. 

~ A few days ago, when this culprit, the Sherman law, was 
brought before this bar, the most of us farmers made up our 
minds that we would act as juror: in this case, and we were dis- 
appointed that so much time was going to be taken to find out 
whether it was guilty or no. But we have come to feel sorry 


for the poor little creature, and although it may have looked to | 


some when itis brought in like an elephant of destruction, yet 
to-day we find it is only a little silver calf. [Laughter.}| As we 
listened to the learned gentleman from New York [Mr. HEN- 


: . | 
DRIX], representing the chamber of commerce, some of us w2re 


almost led to believe that the prime object of that organization 
was to promote the interests of the poor laboring men and farm- 
ers of the far West. 

When he was telling us what kind of a dollar he was willing the 
farmer should have for his wheat, cotton, and corn, and the kind 
of a dollar the poor laboring man should have for his toil, he 


thereby giving the farmer and the poor laboring man the same 


kind of rag money that we had prior to 1861; and as we listened | f Mic! af 
* . . ° } . n ! hia eo 
to the other side, we heard the slight scream of the eagle coming | '"O™ “Michigan 


from the Rockies and the tinkling of the Liberty bell from the 
west of the Missouri. They come accusing the last generation 
of fraud and conspiracy in the part that they took in demon- 
etizing silver in 1873. 

But when we ask them what has been the matter with 
country for the last twenty years, they have toadmitthat it has 
been tolerably prosperous. And, Mr. Speaker, itisalamentable 


fact that, as this country had been climbing the hill of prosperity | 


for the last twenty years, and as we were viewing our possessions 
with complacency from the sunlit peaks of national greatness, 


that at such a time ourcommercial enemy from across the water, | 


with the Cobden Club and the free trader on this side, should 
come along with a band wagon loaded with hobgoblins and break 
up our picnic and obscure the sun. [Laughter.]| 


And, now, as we begin to descend into the valley of commer- | 
| occupy forty minutes. 


cial wreck and ruin we are accosted on every hand by thousands 
and thousands of laboring men asking us for work; men who are 


not paupers; men who are asking us for work that they may give | 
| too late. 
My talented farmer friend from Georgia[Mr. MOsEs] the other | 


bread to their families, and whatcan we do? 


day told us that this country had been sick for thirty years; that 
she had been employing Dr. Republican, and last November she 
made up her mind to kick him out and dispense with his services, 
and she did, and began to employ Dr. Democrator someoneelse. 
His expression put me in mind of the story that I remember see- 
ing when a boy, which ran thus: There was a man who was well 
but wished to be better, took physic and died. [Laughter.] 

But, Mr. Speaker, time is short. The need of the hour is 
great. The country is waiting for us to dosomething that shall 
relieve this great distress. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. NORTHWAY. I ask unanimous consent thatthe gentle- 
man have time to complete his remarks. 

Mr. BLAND. There area great many others who desire to 
speak. What time does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. MOON. Not more that two minutes. 

There was no objeetion. 

Mr. MOON. If I vote for the repeal of the Sherman act it 
will be with the mental reservation, with the conditions that 
will come the nearest to satisfying my constituents and protect- 


ing the interests of the wage-earner and the farmer to the full | 


extent that we are allowed under this iron-clad rule. The country 
needs more money, and it needs it now. It is estimated that 
$00,000,090 have been withdrawn from the banks and hid away. 
This amountis not in circulation. We ought to give this country 
something to take its place. We could help some by allowing 
the national banks to issue up to the par value of the bonds they 
have on deposit; but a bill has been introduced in the Senate 
which provides for this. 

But before I would be drawn into the issuing of $300,000,000 of 
gold bonds, now urged by the gold men, I would issue $300,000,000 
of silver certificates, each dollar payable in a dollar’s worth of 
American silver bullion whenever it was presented for redemp- 
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chasing clause is repe% ed, which I Am 


| any party or any man who will do anything or present anythit 


| munities of the country, and to the 


stated that he was willing to repeal the tax on State-bank issues, | should be much obliged if I could have the indulgence o 


| House for forty minutes in the discussion of this question. 


this | 
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tion in amounts not less than $1,000. 
rency that we need now, we would not hav 
men from across the water to take our bonds. and we \ 
banking on our own product and helping our own peop! 
of those across the Atlantic 

Iam nots itistied with the signsof the 


This wou'd give 


to w 


ana 


times. When this pur- 
satisfied now it wil! be, 
what then? Yes, the people are asking,whatthen? After stop- 
ping the increase of the currency that we had reg rly 
under the provisions of the Sherman law, and ata time when it 
ought to be doubled, we are to run the 1 having only the 
twenty millions coming from the nitional banks. 


Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of doing anythi 


have 


Isk of 
ig and acting with 
tangible to relieve this stringency in the money mark 

lieve this country. I hope we may 
the near future, so that word may yo to our people Ll 
pressure is relieved, and that we may feel entire confidence in 
the measure we adopt to bring relief to the manufacturing com- 
farmers of the far West, and 
to the laboring man, so that we may go home feeling we have 
done all in our power, and done our duty to our constituents. 


{ Applause. | 


be able to do somethin in 


that this 


{[Mr. COBB of Alabama withholds his remarks for revision, 
See Appendix. ] 

Mr. BURROWS obtained the floor and said: Mr. Speaker, I 
the 
Mr. DINGLEY. Iask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
allowed to proceed for forty minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair he 
none. 

Mr. BLAND. In justice to other gentlemen 
object. A number of gentlemen have 
that they wanted to occupy the floor to-d 
fifteen minutes: and 


Is there objection? ars 
[ shall h 

to me ana sta 

y in speeches of t 
rrangement 


come 


unless some ean be made 


; which these other gentlemen can have the time they want I shell 


have to object. 


Mr. BURROWS. DoTlunderstand the gentleman from Mis- 


| souri to objeet? 


Mr. BLAND. Iobject, Mr. Speaker, because there are 
tlemen here right around me and now rring with 
Speiker who want to speak to-day: and unless a limitation of 


conf 


| time be insisted upon, it will be impossible for them to do so, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan desires to 


a 


ason that I 


Mr. BLAND. 1 object for the 1 
Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. 


have stated. 
[submitthat the objection ce 
The Speaker stuted the quest 
brought down his gavel stating that there was no objection 
der these circumstiunces [ feel like standing upon the veste: 
which the gentleman from Michigan has thus 2c 
to me that the courtesy now asked should cert 
an old member of the House, and, under the circumstances, it can 
not be denied to any member, old or new. I fubmit that th 
nouncement has been made by the Chair and the objection ca 
too late. 

Mr. BLAND. Well, I do not think the gentleman ought to 
stand on any technicality of thatsort. I was on my feet to make 
the objection; and I do not think the Speaker's gavel can deprive 
me of my right. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. The Speaker's gavel 
Speaker's voice announced that there was no objection. 

Mr. BLAND. ButI was on my feet toobject. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. The gentleman from Michi 
before objection was made, had acguired a 
minutes by the consent of the House. 

Mr. REED. I suggest that the gentleman from Missouri 
BLAND] allow this matter to pass with the understanding 
his objection be madé hereafter to any similar application 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from | 
|Mr. MARSH| who is to speak on our side can have the 
length of time, I will withdraw my objection. 

Several MEMBERS. That is right. 

Mr. BLAND. ButI do not think the other side should have 
any superior privileges in the matter of debate. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. Weshall be glad to hear the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. MARSH}. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that there is now no 
objection 

Mr. BLAND. With the understanding that the gentleman 
from Michigan and the gentleman from Illinois shall occupy 
equal time. 


ime 


nd Lite pause 


lrig ts 
juired. it 


iinly be extended to 


and the 


van, 
vested right to forty 


Mr. 
that 


linois 


same 
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The SPEAKER. 
thirty minutes. 

Mr. BLAND. Then let the arrangement be thirty minutes for 
each gentleman: let them have equal time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will again submit the request. 
The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] asks unanimous con- | 
sent that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] be per- | 
mitted to address the House for forty minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. BLAND. [I object, unless the two requests go together. 

The SPEAKER. The gentlemen from Missouri objects. 

Mr. BLAND. I will not object if—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentlemen is not in order. 

Mr. BURROWS. Ifthe House will notindulge me beyond five 
minutes I do not care to occupy any time. [Cries of ‘* That is 
right” and applause on the Republican side. ] 

TheSPEAKER. TheChair will recognizeany gentleman who 
desires now to address the House. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
send to the desk for reading the financial article (or a part of 
it) of the Philadelphia Press of yesterday, August 24. Before 
doing so I wish to say that this paper is one of the most widely 
read and influential papers in Pennsylvania, and is considered 
one of the most reliable for news. It advocates gold mono- 
metallism, unless the Latin Union should join this country in the 
use of silver. Thatits great power may be better appreciated, 
it should be known that its editor-in-chief is understood to be 
our late Minister to Russia. Its views are sought at all times 
with avidity. It formulates ideas, which smaller papers copy. 
It dictates much of the opinion of my country. 

Mor the past nine months it has pursued the Sherman act with 
all the malignity of any Cleveland Republican. Fortunately it 
has a great financial editor—to my mind one of the best writers 
of the day upon the question of finance. He very often hits the 
exact truth, and tells it with a fearlessness that must escape the 
notice of the managing editors. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


| 
The gentleman from L[llinois wants only | 


The resolution of Senator PBFFER of Kansas, calling on the Secretary of 
the Treasury for Information as to whether the banks of this city, Boston, 
and New York had violated the law in refusing to pay checks attracted a 
good deal of attention. The subject is a dangerous one, and it is well that 
the resolution went over under the rules. Silver is exceedingly strong at 76 
cents bid and 77 cents asked. The Treasury refused to buy at considerably 
lower figures. 

The money market in New York is unchanged. There is plenty of call 
money, but it is almost impossible to make time loans. On Monday a loan 
of $100,000 on gilt-edged collateral was made for four months at 18 per cent. 
The banks are refusing to pay out currency in large sums to anybody, and 
their patrons accept the situation with great good humor and patient acqui- 
escence. Just at the moment the political situation is largely affecting the 
money markets. The New York banks for several days have been endeav- 
oring to bring a home influence on United States Senators to induce them 
to vote for the repeal of the July silver law. To this end correspondents of 
the New York banks in the West and South have been told that they need 
not expect to get money from New York until the purchasing clause was 
repealed, and the Southern and Western bankers have been strongly 
urged to write to their Senators and to insist that they work and vote for 
immediate repeal. This movement has given rise to the revent feeling in 
New York that the silver majority in the Senate could be overcome, as the 
influence of the banks of the metropolis, when concentrated on any object, 
is regarded as invincible, 


Mr. HOPKINS of Pennsylvania. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to ask, Is that statement true or is it what the New York banker 


calls ‘trot’? It is no boy from “ the wild and woolly West” who 
makes this assertion. It is made by a great power in the land. 

If it is true—and who of us who were here in the closing days 
of the Fifty-second Congress, and followed by supplications and 
imprecations from those great city powers—who is there of us 
who dots not believe it? 

Are those city banks who refuse to give to the country banks 
the money due them, the same banks that Senator PEFFER refers 
to? if so, his resolution ought to be placed at the head of the 
Calendar and not at the foot. Shall we quietly allow them to 
place their unclean hands upon the throats of our Senators and 
threaten the liberties of the people? Can not our constituents 
have money due them till they make this Congress vote to suit 
the unholy wishes of these men? 

Are we no Jonger the representatives of our respective dis- 
tricts? Are we in the hands of the great monied powers of the 
eurth or are they in ours? That is the question of the hour. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection to per- 
mitting the genti¢man from Michigan [Mr. BuRROWs] to have 
forty minutes, with the Understanding that the gentleman from 
illinois |Mr. MARsg]} be allowed thirty minutes, which I under- 
siand is all he wants. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will understand that that will 
be the order of the House unless objection is made. The Chair 
hears no objection, and the gentleman from Michigan will pro- 
coed. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, on the 30th day of June just past 
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and within a period of less than four months from the time the Dey 
ocratic party assumed full control of the executive and legislat 
branches of the National Government the President of the Unite 
States publicly announced to the country and the world that “ The; 
is general distrust and apprehension concerning the financial sit 
ation of the country; that it pervades all business circles: that j 
has already caused great loss and damage to our people; and that 


threatens to cripple our merchants, stop the wheels of manuf. 


| tures, bring distress and privation to our farmers, and to wit) 


hold from our workingmen the wage of labor;” and that h 
therefore constrained ‘‘to convene Congress in extraordinary s 
sion to the end that the people may be relieved, through |evis)y 
tion, from pending danger and distress.” Forty days later, and oy 
the 8th day of the present month, the President, by messag 
vises the assembled Congress that ‘there exists an alarmin 
extraordinary business situation involving the welfare and pro 
ityofall our people.” and that he had convened Congress t) 

** present evils may be mitigated and dangers threatening the 
may be averted.” 

These conditions as thus described by the President are not 
materially changed. 

There exists at this time the same “alarming business situa 
the same “dangers” seem to be “threatening the future,” 
the President of the United States could for a moment have h 
tention diverted from his piscatorial sports at Buzzard’s Ba 
would not only observe the continuance of this deplorable « 
tion, but if he would listen he would hear the ominous tramp 
multitude of the unemployed which no man can number, fres] 
the mine and the factory, carrying above them now not the de! 
banner of “tariff reform,” but the black flag of distress and 
peration, and demanding food for themselves and their depen 
families. 

Such is the startling condition existing in our country to-day. 

On the6th day of December last, less than three months prior t 
time this Democratic administration was inaugurated, there 
read from that desk another message from the pen of Ben 
Harrison, the then outgoing President of the United States, ¢ 
a picture of the condition of the country at that timein striking 
trast to that presented to-day. I beg leave to hold it up to 
House and the country: 


f 


MESSAGE. 


To tre Senate and House of Representatives : 


In submitting my annual message to Congress, I have great satisfaction i 
ing able vo say that the general condition affecting the commercial and indu 
interests of the United States are in the highest degree favorable. A com 
of the existing conditions with those of the most favered period in the hist: 
the country will, I believe, show that so high a degree of prosperity and s 
eral a diffusion of the comforts of life were never before enjoyed by our pe 

The total wealth of the country in 1860 was $16, 159,616,068. In 1890 it ain 
to $62,610, 000,000, an increase of 287 per cent. 

The total mileage of railways in the United States in 1860 was 30,626; in | 
was 167,741, an increase of 448 per cent; and it is estimated that there 1 
about 4,000 miles of track added by the close of the year 1892. 

The official returns of the Eleventh Census and those of the Tenth Ceus 
seventy-five leading cities furnish the basis for the following comparisons 

In 1880 the capital invested in manufacturing was $1, 272,839,670, 

In 1800 the capital invested in manufacturing was $2,900, 7° 

In 1880 the number ot employés was 1,301,388, 

In 1890 the number of employés was 2,251,134. 

In 1880 the wages earned were $501,965,778. 

In 1890 the wages earned were $1,221,170,454. 

In 1880 the value of the product was $2,711,579, 899. 

In 1890 the value of the product was $4,860, 286,837. 

I am intormed by the Superintendent, of the Census that the omission 
tain industries in 1880, which were incladed in 1890, accounts in part for t 

arkabdle increase thus shown. But, after making fall allowance for diffe: 
of method and deducting the returns for all industries not included in t! 
sus of 1880, there remain in the reports from these seventy-five cities an i) 
in the capital employed of $1,522,745,604; in the value of the product of $ 
236,166; in wages earned of $677,943,929, and in the number of wage-earn: 
ployed of 856,029. The wage earnings not only show an increased aggreg 
an Increase per capita from $386 in 1880 to $547 in 1890, or 41.71 per cent. 

The new industrial plants established since October 6, 1890, and wp to ‘ 
22, 1892, as partially reported in the American Beonomist, number 345, and | 
tension of existing plants, 108; the new capital invested amounts to $140), 44° 
and the number of additional employés to 37,185. 

The Textile World for July, 1892, states that during the first six months o! 
fe calendar year 135 new factories were built, of which 40 are cotton | 

knitting mills, 26 weelen mills, 15 silk mills, 4 plush mills, and 2 linen! 
Of the 40 covten mills 21 have been built in the Southern States. Mr. A. b 
person, of the New York Cotton Exchange, estimates the number of w 
spindles in the United States on September 1, 1892, at 15,200,000, an inereas 

),000 over the year 1891. The consumption of cotton by American mills 1! 
was 2,396,000 bales and in 1892 2,584,000 bales; an increase of 185,000 bales. I! 
the year 1869 to 1892, inclasive, there has been an increase in the consumptio! 
cotton in Europe of 92 per cent, while during the same period the increased « 
sumption in the United States has been about 150 per cent. } 

The report of Ira Ayer, special agent of the Treasury Department, shows ( 
at the date of September 30, 1892, there were thirty-two companies manufa: 
ing tin and terne plate in the Unrtea States and fourteen companies building: 
works for sach manafacture. The estimated investment in buildings and | 
at the close of the fiscal year, June 30, 1893, if existing conditions were to be « 
tinued, was $5,000,000, and the estimated rate of production 200,000,000 pounds } 
annum. The actual production for the quarter ending September 30, 1892, \ 
10,952,725 pounds. a 

'The report of Labor Commissioner Peck, of New York, shows that during (« 
year 1891, in about 6,000 manufacturing establishments in that State embrace: 
within the special inquiry made by him, and representing 67 different industries 
there was a net increase over the year 1890 of Rei.815,1 68 in the value of the 





1893. 


me 4 


product, and of $6,377,925.09 in t 

missioner of labor for the State of Massachusetts shows that 3,745 
that State paid $129,416, 248 in wages during the year 1891, 
1800, an increase of $3,335 945, and that there was an increase of 
amount of capital and of 7,346 in the number of persons employed 
me 1. 
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But, while the fact I have stated is true, as to the crops mentioned, the 
ral average of prices has been such as to to agriculture a fair participa- 
in the ~ bell prosperity. The value of our total farm products has in- 
ed from $1,363,646,866 in 1860 to $4,500,000,000 in 1891, as estimated by 
statisticians, an increase of 230 per cent. The number of hogs January 1, 1891, 
0,625,106 and their valre $210,193,925; on January 1, 15892, 
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uch was the condition of the country but ninety days prior to the 
Ase onan y of the Democratic party on the 4th of March last. “Look 
upon that picture and then on this,” and tell me what has wrought 
this appalling change. What is it that in the brief space of six 
onths has plunged this nation, with all its colossal interests, 
from the summit of prosperity and hope to the depths of adversity 
and despair? When we know the cause we can intelligently apply 
the remedy. 

And I may be permitted to suggest in passing that those of 
our fellow-citizens, who, nine months ago, were deluded with the 
idea of a necessity for a change have, I am sure, by this time the 
full measure of their desires gratified, unless they have an appetite 
for misfortunes which no calamity can appease and no disaster sat- 
isfy. [Applause.] 

The President of the United States in his proclamation convening 
pa declared that “this condition is the result of a distrust 

nd apprehension concerning the financial condition of the country 
and that it is the outgrowth » of a financial policy embodied in un- 
wise laws which he is compelled to execute until repealed.” The 
country was left in much uncertainty as to the laws referred to in 
this proclamation, but the message removes all doubt by specifying 
the act of 1890, commonly known as the Sherman law, as the fruit. 
ful source of all our woes. While I am frank to admit that that 
measure in its practical workings has been a disappointment to its | 
friends, yet I do not believe that it is responsible in any considera- 
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policy that has brought 
universal distrust. Apprehension of danger is sufticic 
dent men on their guard. Would it be for a ] 
actually go over Niagara Falls to be convinced that the exp: 
attended with disastrous consequences? [1] rhtez If 
in this country to-day should declare in favor of the enslavement of 
the black race and that party receive the indorsement of the people 
on that would it not octasion much trepidation among 
yweople of color? The people are not ignorant of the resi 
would follow the inauguration of free trade in this cou We 
periods of a low-revenue tariff during our national 
existence—1816, 1832, 1847, and each one of ras was attended 
with general distress and bankruptcy, supplemented with the most 
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Well did President Harr 4 
already alluded, referring to a revision the tariff: 
ter of regret that this work must be delayed 
months, for the threat of great tariff changes in 
certainty that an amount not easily mated 
and of diminished } ill ne ly result 
also that this uncertainty may result deere 
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another well said: ‘‘All enter, spring 
prospec tive. It not what to-d Ly I 
bring forth, that governs its imp 
ital because inspiration is power.” 

I hold, therefore, that it is the threavenin 
cratic party toward our industrial system that h it Upon us, 
in a very large degree, the present deplorable and I much 
regret that the President should have assured the country that tariff 
reform was only held in abeyance, that it was soon to be prosecuted 
with vigor; for by so doing he has added fuel to the flame and has 
increased rather than allayed public apprehension. 

But whatever the cause, the situation is before us, and we mnuat 
deal with it as best we can. Itis unfortunate that the House in all 


its membership is not free to legislate. The President in his proc- 
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lamation convening Congress invited “ all those who are entitled to 
act as members of the Fifty-third Congress to convene ifi extra ses- 
sion,” but under a rule adopted by the majority, without consulta- 
tion with the minority, no member of the minority is permitted to 
offer any amendment to the propositions suggested by the majority. 
So far as legislation is concerned, or any suggestions from the mi- 
nority, we might as well have remained at home. We can only vote 
with one or the other of the warring factions of the Democratic 
yarty, and only on the propositions which they in-their wisdom 
Sot e seen fit to submit. 

What are these propositions? First, the repeal of the act of 1890, 
known as the Sherman law; second, the reénactment of the law of 
1878, known as the Bland-Allison law; and third, the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver upon some agreed ratio from 16 to 20 to 1. 

Upon the first proposition, to repeal the purchase clause of the 
Sherman act, I have no hesitancy in giving it my support, for the 
reason that it is unsound in principle, and in its practical work- 
ings it has disappointed its friends, and if continued would, in my 
judgment, result disastrously to the country. 
its workings? Under it the Secretary of the Treasury is required to 
purchase every thirty days not less than 4,500,000 ovnces of silver 
and give in payment therefor the notes of the Government known 





as ‘Treasury notes, payable on demand, in coin. In the execution of 


this law all Secretaries of the Treasury have redeemed these notes 
in gold. 
in exchanging the gold inthe Treasury for silver bullion. 


The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HOOKER] the other day sug- | 


gested that these Treasury notes ought to be redeemed in silver dol- 
lars, and that the Secretary of the Treasury has erred in insisting 
on their redemption in gold. A moment’s reflection, Mr. Speaker, 


J am sure will satisfy the gentleman that his position is not tena- | 


ble. In the first place, every one of those Treasury notes was given 


for silver upon its gold valuation, and the very day the owner of $5 | 


worth of silver sold the same to the Government and received a 


Treasury note for $5 he could have exchanged that same silver for | 


$5 in gold. These notes, therefore, represent gold values, and for 
the Government of the United States to redeem them in silver dol- 


lars worth 57 cents, would be a piece of financial dishonesty which | 
ought to discredit a Government, as it would certainly disgrace an | 
In the next place, if the present Secretary of the Treas- | 


individual, 
ury had carried out what was reputed at one time to be his inten- 
tions—to redeem these Treasury notes in coined silver—he would 
have at once landed this Government on a silver basis, and seriously 
impaired its now unquestioned credit. 
passing, that the rumored purpose of the Secretary of the Treasury 
in this regard sounded the note of alarm in our great money and 
business centers. 


the Sherman act? We made our first purchase of silver under it on 


the 13th day of August, 1890, and from that day until August 13, 1893, | 


=o 


a period of exactly three years, we purchased 162,102,772 ounces of | 


silver bullion, equal to 5,558 tons, and we issued in payment there- 
for notes of the Government, to-day outstanding, of $151,081,492, 
every one of which must be redeemed by the Treasury of the United 
States in gold. Does it need any argument to show that the con- 
tinuation of such a policy as that Would result in depleting the 


Treasury of the United States of every dollar of gold we possess, | 
| of standard silver; said dollars to be legal tender for all debts, dues, and « 


and putting in its stead a mountain of uncoined silver bullion? 


When the paper given for this bullion must be redeemed in gold, is | 


there any question that gold will disappear from the Treasury as 
fast as these notes are presented for redemption? It needs no argu- 


ment to show that this policy can not be continued as a permanent | 


financial system. It must be abandoned sooner or later, and the 


sooner it is abandoned the less will be the loss sustained by the 


Government. 

This silver bullion in the Treasury of the United States is abso- 
lutely useless. We can not coin it, because the law does not permit 
it; neither can we sell it, and if we were to sellit atthe market price 
of silver bullion to-day—of 72 cents an ounce—that for which we paid 
$151,081,492 would bring only $116,713,895, entailing a loss upon the 
Government of $34,367,597 ; but the loss, however, would probably far 


exceed that, for if we should authorize the Secretary of the Treas- | 


ury to put this silveron the market and dispose of it, that moment 
silver would decline to a point hitherto unknown in its history, 
and the loss to the Government would be simply incalculable. 

It was argued in favor of the passage of this law at the time of 
its enactment that the reason why silver had declined was because 


the Government had discarded it in a large measure, and was only | 


coining it in limited quantities, and it was contended that if we 
would utilize more of the silver that it would advance its price and 
more readily bring if.to a 


age could be safely duthorized. But time has demonstrated that 


this assumption was without foundation, for on the 13th day of 


August, 1890, we paid for our first purchase of silver under this act 
$1.13 an ounce, and on the 13th day of August, 1893, we paid 734 
cents an ounce, showing a decline in three years of 40 cents an 
ounce, while during this same period the highest price we paid for 
silver was on the 27th of August, 1890, when we paid $1.20}, and 
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What is this law and | 


The practical workings, therefore, of this measure result | 





And I venture to suggest, in | 


| and interexchangeable value.” 
Now, what has been the resultant effect of this purchase clause of | 





| Secretary of the Treasury to 


arity with gold, whereby its free coin- | 
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the lowest on July 24, 1893, when we. paid 69% cents per ounce, a di! 
ference between the highest and lowest price of 50 cents an ounce 
But this law, it is said, serves to increase thecurrency. We p 
chase silver and give our notes, which are made a legal ten 

and which pass into the monetary circulation of the country 

While this is true, I venture to say that that is an unwise fina; 
cial policy which runs the Government in debt for a product 
can not use for the purpose of increasing its volume of money, ) 
government on the face of this earth ever adopted such a policy as 
that but our own, and I doubt if a like policy can be found in a) 
history. We might as well buy copper, or iron, or wheat, or any 
other product that the Government can not use, store it in Goy 
ernment warehouses, and issue our promise to pay therefor to ho 
used as money. We certainly ought to be able some way to s 
the people of this country with a sufficient volume of eur 
without resorting to a method so questionable as this. We o 
to be able to increase our circulation without increasing our : 
I shall, therefore, vote cheerfully for the repeal of the pw 
clause of the Sherman act, because I believe it to be unso: 
principle, and if continued will be attended with disastro 
sults. But the gentleman from lowa [Mr. HEPBURN] would | 
peal this act because it would be a confession that it was th: 
of the present disaster. By no means. I am aware the Democra 
party attributes the present condition to the Sherman la, 
that is an additional reason why I would repeal it. I would t 
down this shelter and drive the Democratic party out into the ope 
where it will be confronted with the evidences of its disast 
tariff policy. 

I have heard it intimated, and by the gentleman from Ne} 
himself a member of the Democratic party, that this ought not 
be repealed until something is agreed upon to take its pla 
the gentleman from Nebraska announces that the messag: 
President favoring the repeal of this law is the “burial of si 
and then exclaims: ‘‘ Abandon hope, all you who enter here!’ 
me say tomy young friend that that is an old sign that has been |h 
ing on the outer wall of the Democratic party for over fifty 
and I am surprised he has just discovered it. But seriously, | 
lost confidence in his own party ? Is silver to be buried? |) 
notmake the people believe in the last election that the Dem 
were the friends of silver ? 

The Democratic party in its platform not only declares th: 


‘Oo 


pry 


| 1890 to be a makeshift, and demanded its repeal, but they t 


affirmed ‘‘ We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the sta: 
money of the country and a coinage of both gold and silve: 


| out discrimination against either metal or charge for mintag: 


the dollar unit of coinage of both metals must be of equal int: 
Does that look like the bu 
silver? More than that. There is now pending in this Ho: 

be voted on next Monday, the following proposition offered |) 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND]. 


A bill for the free coinage of silver, and other purposes. 


Be it enacted, ete., That from and after the passage of this act all holders « 
bullion to the amount of one hundred dollars or more, of standard weight « 
ness, shall be entitled to have the same coined at the Mint of the United Stat 
silver dollars of the weight and fineness provided for in the second sectivr 
act. 

So, 2. That the silver dollar provided for in this act shall consist of 4! 


both public and private. 
Sec. 3. That the holder of the silver dollars herein provided for shall 


| tled to deposit the same and to receive silver certificates in the manner 1 


vided by law for the standard silver dollars. 

Sec. 4. That so much of the act of July 14, 1890, entitled ‘An act direct 
purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and 
yurposes,” as requires the monthly purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of silv: 
ion, be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 


Does that look like the burial of silver? There is now pend 
in the Senate of the United States, reported from the Committee 
Finance, the following proposition: 


A bill discontinuing the purchase of silver bullion. 


Be it enacted, ete., That so much of the act approved July fourteenth, « 
hundred and ninety, entitled ‘‘An act directing the purchase of silve: 
and issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes,” as dir 
urchase from time to time silver bullic 
aggregate amount of four million five hundred thousand ounces, 01 


| thereof as may be offered in each month at the market price thereof, not 0 


ing one dollar for three hundred and seventy-one and twenty-five one lu) 
grains of pure silver, and to issue in payment for such purchases Treasur) 
of the United States, be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

And it is hereby declared to be the policy of the Cnited States to conti! 
use of both gold and silver as standard money, and to coin both gold and s 
into money of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, such equality to 
cured through international agreement, or by such safeguards of legisla 
will insure the maintenance of the parity in value of the coins of the two ™ 
and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the markets and in t! 
ment of debts. And itis hereby further declared that the efforts of the co 
ment should be steadily directed to the establishment of such a safe syst! 
bimetallism as will maintain at all times the equal power of every dollar coi! 
or issued by the United States, in the markets and In the payment of debts 


Does that look like the “burial of silver”? If the Democrat 
party does not continue both gold and silver in our monetary 5)> 
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tem, and maintain that money at a parity, then they are false to 
party pledges and will be rebuked by the people. The Republican 
party is in favor of bimetallism—of the use of both gold and sil- 
ver in our monetary system; and it not only believes in it, but it 
has legislated so as to secure it. For fifteen years we have main- 
tained gold and silver at a parity and to-day we have four hundred 
and nineteen millions of coined silver dollars; one hundred and 
fifty-one millions of Treasury notes representing silver purchased, 
or nearly six hundred millions of silver currency which we are main- 
taining in our circulation on a parity with gold and propose to 
maintain it as a part of our monetary circulation, thus utilizing 
both gold and silver and keeping them at a parity. 

In the face of this legislation on the part of the Republican party, 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Bryan] I have no doubt, joined 
his party in the last election in denouncing this policy of the Re 
publican party as a ‘‘cowardly makeshift,” and appealed to the 
people to overthrow that party in the interest of a party pledged 
to establish a wiser and safer financial policy. The opportunity 
is now with you to redeém your pledges and continue to utilize 
both gold and silver in our monetary system and maintain bimet- 
allism as we have safely established it. 

The next proposition submitted by the majority is the restora- 
tion of the act of 1878. I shall not detain the House long with a 
discussion of this proposition. That was an act which 
the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase at least two million dol- 
iars’ worth of silver bullion every month and coin it into standard 
silver dollars of 412} grains. The only material difference between 


hat act : 2 ac "1890 is th: > former re "e silver | | 
that act and the act of 1890 is that the former required the silver | penis. and they do not care to repeat that ex 


purchased to be coined, and the act of 1890 does not. And if there 
are degrees of evil, then the act of 1878 is worse than the act of 1890; 
for under it we were coining 371} grains of pure silver into a silver 
dollar, and with the stamp of the Government certifying it to be 
a dollar, when intrinsically it was worth much less. Under the 
operations of that act we coined $378,166,793, and that, together 
with the coinage of the trade dollar and the coinage under the act 
of 1890, makes a sum total of silver coinage already stated of 
$419,294, 835. 

Yet of this vast sum of coined silver dollars the Secretary of the 
Treasury advises us that the Ist day of June, this year, only 
$58,000,000 of it was in circulation, the balance being in the Treasury 
of the United States and represented in our circulation by silver 
certificates. If the coin will not circulate, as seems to be the case, 
why convert the bullionintocoin? Better continue the present law, 
purchase silver and issue our notes therefor. But one of the most 
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science and as inexorable as the moving of the spheres that you 
| have two dollars of unequal value the cheaper will be the on ne 
that will circulate and the more valuable will be driven out of cit 
culation 
Mr. Barring said upon this suBject: ‘A very slight differe of 


one-tenth or one-quarter of 1 per cent would determine the e of 


metal or the other.” 


, 
truth of this law. Under the 


Our own history demonstrates the 


ratio of 1 to 15, established in 1792, the two separated ina tew 
years, because it was found that the cor al value and the 
monetary value did not correspond, aud ox went out of cirenla 
tion and our coined silver was the only mo re Vini in clr 
| culation In 18354 the ratio was change to 16 to 1 b it was 
soon discovered that the commercial ratio did not the orre 
| spond with the monetary ratio and the result was that er Was 
more valuable than gold, and went out of circulation, while wold 
became our only circulating metallic money When the owner of 
3714 grains of pure silvet could get more for that silver unes ed 
than he could by having it coined nto a silve coll ir cert nly he 
would not take it tothe Mint of the United States to have its value 
lessened by being coiled into money. So silver dollars went out 
of circulation 
In 1861 we were flooded with a depres lated paper curre less 


directed | 


effective arguments used at the time in favor of the passage of the | 


act of 1878 was that we demonetized silver in 1873, and that act 
caused silver to Gepreciate, and that if we would remonetize it even 
in part it would at once advance the price of silver and bring it to 
a parity with gold. 

It has been demonstrated that this assumption was without 
foundation, for while the value of the bullion in the silver dollar 
in 1877 was 92 cents, after twelve years of coinage, in 1889, the 
silver in the silver dollar was worth only 72 cents, or the value of 
the bullion in the silver dollar at the end of twelve years had de- 
clined 20 cents. 

When this bill was passed in 1878 President Hayes promptly vetoed 


it as being unwise financial legislation, but it was passed over his | 


veto, and I shall have no hesitancy in voting against its reénact- 
ment. 

The third proposition submitted is the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver upon a ratio of somewhere between 16 and 20 to 1. I 
have but a word to say in relation to this proposition. None of 
these ratios represent the commercial ratio. Coin your silver dol- 
lar in the ratio of 16 to 1 or 20 to 1 and yon have a dollar intrinsic- 
ally worth less than the gold dollar, and coin such a dollar as that— 
permit the owners of silver bullion to bring to the mints of the 
United States, and have manufactured into dollars, a certain num- 
ber of grains, worth in bullion much less than when they are coined, 
is @ proposition to which I can not give my assent. 

But it has been stated in the course of this debate and repeatedly 
asserted that the present silver dollar is the “dollar of the fathers.” 
That statement is not true. It is not the “dollar of the fathers,” 
and the fathers if living would repudiate such an assumption as a 
reflection upon their integrity and sagacity. The silver dollarof 


| dollars worth, intrinsically, but 72 cents each. 
| as could be maintained at a parity with 


| free and unlimited coinage of silver. 
| under the plea of bimetallism, and the advocates of the free 


the fathers was intended to be and was in fact exactly equal to the | 


gold dollar in intrinsic value. 

When Hamilton and the men of his time were considering the 
establishment of the United States Mint, in 1792, the question pre- 
sented was whether we should coin silver or gold, or both, and hav- 
ing determined to utilize and coin both gold and silver the only 
remaining question was just how much silver should be put in the 
Silver dollar and how much goldin the gold dollar, and it was 
agreed on all hands that there must be just such an amount put into 
the silver dollar and the gold dollar as would make them exactly 
equal in commercial value, for there was no man living at that time 
ontside a mad house who entertained the idea that yeu could coin 


valuable than either gold orsilver, and the result was that it drove 
both gold and silver out of circulation, and they remained out of 
circulation until we resumed specie payments in 1879. This peop! 
have not forgotten the battle for the resumption of specie pay 
rerience, lt was a 
long journey, frought with hardship and disaster to many i: 
vals, and had to be pursued in the face not only of Democratic op- 
position demanding the repeal of the resumption act and the con 
tinned nonpayment of our unredeemed promises, but parties sprang 
up in favor of fiat money and the wildest financial vagaries which, 
for the time being, threatened the credit and tinancial integrity 
of this nation. Must we fight that battle over again? 


' . 7 
HMLIVIG 


IS74, and it 
Wh I 


began In 


has been prosecuted with unceasilbyg vigor ever since, 


This contest for the free coinage of silver 


p 
tu that time the silver dollar was worth more, intrinsically, than 
the gold dollar, being worth in 1873 $1.03 as compared with gold 

Up to that time the coinage of silver dollars in this count: iad 


been very limited. One would think from the tenor of this discus 
sion that all at once a great outrage had been perpetrated upon sil- 
ver, that it had been stricken from our monetary system at a blow, 
by the foree of law, when the fact is that from 1793 to 1805, riod 
of twelve years, we coined but 1,439,517 silver dollars. From 1806 
to 1836, a period of thirty years, we did not coin a single silver dol 
lar, From 1836 to 1873, a period of thirty-seven years, we coined 
only 6,606,321 silver dollars. In eighty years we only coined a total 
of 8,045,838 silver dollars. So long assilver remained more valuable 
than gold there was no clamor for the free coinage of silver, but in 
1878, when resumption was an assured fact, and the people had de- 
creed that they would keep faith with their creditors and pay their 
unredeemed promises, then the champions of cheap money turned 
their attention to silver, finding it had declined in value from $1.03 
in 1873 to $0.89 in 1878. 


i yy 


sil 


Then the ery went up for the free and unlimited coinage of 
ver dollars, of 3714 grains, worth 89 cents, and we entered upon 
the course of coining silver and continued it for twelve years, 
and during that period coined 419,000,000 silver dollars, while in the 
eighty years previous we had coined only 8,000,000. After continu 
ing this for twelve years the silver in the silver dollar declined 
from $0.89 to $0.72, and we found ourselves with 419,000,000 silver 
In 1890 when it 
believed that our volume of silver then in circulation was grea 
gold and avoid the dange1 
of a silver basis, then the Democratic party again clamored for the 
The battle 


Wiis 


us 


is now renewed 
Oll 
age of silver seek to delnde the people by asserting that they are in 
favor of bimetallism while its opponents are not. We have bimet- 
allism to-day. 

We have not only the 419,000,000 silver dollars coined, the 151, 
000,000 Treasury notes given for silver bullion, but we have 5,55 
tons of silver bullion uneoined, and let it be remembered that the 
repeal of the purchase clause of the Sherman act does not demone 
tizea single dollar of this nearly 600,000,000 of silver. On the con- 
trary, in the interests of bimetallism we propose to maintain the 
whole volume of this silver coin and paper at a parity with gold. 
We who favor the repeal of the act of 1890 are the only real bimet- 
allists, and we are pursuing the only course in my judgment by 
which bimetallism can be maintained. The free and unlimited 
coinage of silver at any of the ratios named will destroy bimetal- 
lism and will reduce this country to a single standard, that of silver, 
and that depreciated, and I am suspicious that for this very reason 
some gentlemen are anxious for its triumph. The opening of the 


dollars of unequal intrinsic value and make them circulate side by | mints of the United States to the unrestricted minting for individ- 
side in any monetary system. For it is a law as old as monetary uals of silver into legal dollars at any ratio to gold less than the 
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commercial value of both metals, under the pretense of aiding the | of silver at one of these ratios because it is the sentiment of my dis- 


canse of bimetallism, or for the purpose of establishing or main- 


taining bimetallism in the United States, is simply playing upon | 


the sentiment and credulity of the American people. [Applause]. 
Bimetallism means the joint use of gold and silver as money and 
the history of our country prior to 1873 has shown, what is admit- 
ted by all the creat authorities on bimetallism, that so long as there 
is a variation of one-half of one per cent between the commercial 
value of the pure metal contained in the standard coins and their 
face value the one which has the commercial value in excess of the 
other will not cirenlate side by side with that other. For this 
reason, prior to 1834 gold coins did not circulate in this country, 
and after the change of ratio in 1834 and 1837, silver did not cireu- 
late. Of course the silver dollar now is practically credit money, 


sustained at par with the more valuable dollar by Government | 


redemption in gold; but with the free and unlimited coinage this 
would necessarily disappear, There would be no gold redemption, 
s0 that free coinage of silver at this time really means the adop- 
tion of silver monometallism. The real issue, then, is not between 
bimetallism and gold monometallism, but between bimetallism and 
silver monometallism. 

Let thepeople but once understand that all this talk about bi- 
metallism is simply a cover to hide the obnoxious fact that it is sil- 
ver monometallism that is the real purpose, or at least the certain 
result, and they will have none of it. There is no considerable por- 
tion of our people who would vote to place this country on a silver 
basis. The argument between the advantages of the two systems 
is areal, living one. Turn your eyes to the countries having the 
silver standard alone—Mexico, South America, Asia—and those hav- 
ing the gold standard with a silver circulation maintained on a 
parity with it, like England and all Europe, and there is no room 
for argument. The latter countries are prosperous, intelligent, and 
progressive; the former embarrassed, poor, and ignorant. 

As was once said by another, ‘‘I think I see clearly through this 
day’s business.” It is the old fight for cheap money, and the peo- 
ple are deluded with the idea that if money is cheap they will be 
prosperous. A farmer is in debt $200; he can sell his horse for $100 
in the money of to-day, which, applied to his indebtedness, would 
discharge one-half of it. Now, if by some process he can cheapen 
these dollars until they are worth but 50 cents, he can then sell his 
horse for 200 of these 50-cent dollars and then discharge his in- 
debtedness of $200. This is the milk in the cocoanut of this whole 
business. 

But let me say that cheap money is a delusion, and a depreciating, 
fluctuating currency cheats every man who touehes it. It cheats 
, both ways—when it is declining and when itis appreciating. In war 
times the man who loaned $1,000in gold was obliged to take his pay 
in paper worth 33 cents. The farmer who gave a mortgage for 
$1,000 on his farm when we were on a paper basis of 33-cent dol- 
lars felt it to be a hardship when he was obliged to pay that mort- 
gage in paper dollars worth 100 cents. But that is the inevitable 
effect of an unstable currency. I affirm that whenever we have a 
vacillating, depreciated currency it injures all classes and all con- 
ditions. 

But labor is sought to be deluded with the idea that it is in their 
interest, somehow, to have cheaper money. Labor does not want 
cheaper money, but good money—money that will be good to-day 
and to-morrow, for money is not only the measure of value, but it 
is the storehouse of values; and when a laboring man has com- 
pleted his day’s work he wants to be paid in a coin that will be not 
only the full measure of the value of that day’s work, but in a del- 
lar that will preserve the value of that day’s work. [Applause.] 
The laboring people of this country having to-day $1,700,000,000 in 
the savings banks, every dollar of which is worth its face in gold, 
do not want to be paid in a cheap currency worth one-half that 
amount; and yet the appeal is made here and elsewhere that all 
this struggle for cheap money is in the interestof labor! 

It was once said, ‘‘ Liberty, how many crimes are committed in 
thy name!” and it might be as trathfully said to-day, how many 
crimes are committed in the name of labor. 

At one time a practice prevailed in England of clipping the coins 
and thereby depreciating their value. The English Government 
made that praetice a felony punishable by death. Women were 
burned at the stake and men were dragged to the scaffold for clip- 
ping the coins of the realm. But it is now seriously proposed in 
the national House of Representatives of the American people to 
legalize an unlimited issue of debased currency. It is proposed that 
this great Gevernment, which through all its perilous history of the 
last thirty years kept faith with all its creditors and stands to-day 
with a credit matehless and unimpaired, shall now enter upon the 
shoreless and fathomless sea of depreciated coinage, whose only 
harbor is national repudiation and individual bankruptcy, to the 
utter destruetion of the nation’s credit and the prosperity of the 
citizen. , 

Rather than do this, you might better at once invoke the policy 
of a Solon, and scale all publie and private debts, and have done 
with it at once. 

But itis said by some, I must vote for free and unlimited coinage 
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triet. Gentlemen, do not deceive yourselves. The honest sentiment 
of your district demands an honest currency and will sustain you 
in voting for nothing else. [Applause.] Your vete and my vote upon 
this great question, your speech and my speech, will be tested not 
in the hot furnace of the passions of to-day, but they must stand 
the crucial test of the sober judgment of to-morrow. [Applause 

The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Bryan] tells us that we ca) 


| enter upon this policy of unlimited coinage with perfect safety, j 
| dependent of the nations of the world, and, repeating the stor) 
| ‘* Liberty Bell,” which sounded the birth of a nation, conjures us to 


break away from English domination ; and yet that same gentleman, 
before the Fifty-third Congress shall have closed its labors, wil] be 
the first to toll the bell of a nation’s dead industries and demand 
that the United States shall surrender its industrial supremacy 
and independence and the prosperity and hopes of its laboring 
millions to the unrestrieted domination of British greed and power 
under the merciless policy of free trade. 1{ Applause. } 
ce lIregret Mr. Speaker, more than words can express, that in 
ourse of this debate gentleman have seen fit to employ lan 
the effect of which, whether intended or not, is to arouse and 
ment dissensions among the various classes of our people. Thi 
pression is songht to be made upon the public mind that 
exists some monstrous conspiracy somewhere or somehow on 
part of capital to oppress and outrage labor. I remember that 
gentleman from Nebraska spoke of capital as ‘‘imperious, arrog 
compassionless;” and that “labor, work-worn and dust begri 
makes mute appeal.” 

Let me say, sir, that he who seeks in this country at this tin 
any other to inflame public passions and array one class of ou 
izens against another is an ensmy to his country and to his 1 
[Applause.] He who seeks to incite labor against capital not « 
does himself, but his country, a grievous wrong. Such a co 
may serve the ends of party or some personal ambition, but it 
be at the expense of the peace and good order of the State. | 
plause.] Capital and labor are the two pillars upon which 
superstructure of our industrial greatness and civilization 
reared, an‘l when you weaken or destroy either you involve all i 
common rnin. The gentleman knows, however, the potency of 5) 
appeals, and they serve many times to arouse a storm of passi 
upon which some men are carried temporarily to power. May | 
permitted to quote the words of Daniel Webster in this connect 


I know full well, sir, the power of such prejudices. I know how easily t 
may be excited and how potent is their agency. Efforts to excite them and 
culations on their efficacy when excited have sometimes succeeded, and must 
expected sometimes to succeed in popular governments. They are among 
means by which little men occasionally become great. But they are not an 
the means by which lasting character is to be attained any more than they 
among the means by which substantial and important service is to be rendere: 
the country. 


Instead of inflaming the public mind, let us rather by every m: 
in oyr power seek to harmonize these contlicting forees, alla) 
public apprehension, and so legislate as to maintain the natio 
credit unimpaired, restore public and private confidence, prese1 
the peace and good order of the State, and promote the happin: 
and prosperity of the citizen. [Prolonged applause. ] 

Mr. MARSH. I have not sought, Mr. Speaker, to oecupy t! 
time of this House, and I have had no desire to occupy its til 
until this morning. I then consulted with the Speaker, and 
informed that I could have but five minutes. I requested tw: 
or thirty minutes in the time to be devoted to general deb it 
morrow, and was informed that that time was under the disp 
of my friend from Maine [Mr. REED], my friend from Misso 
{Mr. BLAND], and the distinguished gentieman of whose acqu 
ance I have not the honor [Mr. WILSON of West Virginia]. 

Inasmuch as upon this pending question my friend from Ma 
and myself are not in accord, I did not call upon him; but learn 
from the magnilicent speech of the gentleman ‘from Mis: 
[Mr. BLAND, and from newspaper reports that he had pla. 
himself finally upon the ground in favor of the maintenan 
Republican legislation upon the silver question, which was in 
mony in part with my own views, I called wpen him and was 
sured by him that he had no time at his disposal during ‘ 
general debate for Saturday, that it had all been given out, and 
very politely expressed his regret that I had notealled upon 
earlier. However, through the courtesy my friend {[Mr. BLAN 
and to the indulgence of this House, I am entitled, I believe. 
more than five minutes. Mr. Speaker, will you kindly inform 
me how much time I have. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. RICHARDSON). The Ch: 
understood the House to give the gentleman thirty minutes. 

Mr. MARSH. I understood that the House gave me fo! 
minutes. If I am mist»ken, please correct me. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Thirty minutes was the time the 
House gave the gentlemun. 
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Mr. MARSH. 
over five minutes. 
speiking, and never 


I do not know. Mr. Speaker, that I will need 
Not being very much accustomed to public 


accustomed to be limited as to time int 


ore t Western country where I live, I have no conception as to 
the time that I may need to say what I desire to say upon this 
occasion. 
‘To quote a much used phrase on this floor ‘‘we have been called 
together in extraordinary session.” If anybody doubts that 
sition, whether he be a Republican, a ‘‘gold b » silver 
or a Populist, let him rise on I ana say So now. 


Ir. HENDERSON of Iowa. No one dares to. 

Mr. MARSH. The Presi | the United States, for whom 
ve a profound respect, has, in the 
ilright, convened Congress. 

of the deplorable condition in w 





exercise of his constitu- 

He says he h so because 
hich the country now is, and he 
dy the repeal of the bul- 


known as the 


I] 


;done 


: 
suggests as a remedy and the ouly rem: 
the bi She 


} 1 . 3 
on-purchase clause comprised in rman 


et of 1890. 


He informs this body ai can | eople that the cau 


of the prostration and paralysis th t now afilicts the business 
interests of this country, which extends from the centers of 


extreme circumference of tl 


ts of the country, 


trade to the 
into the great mar 
and neighborhood ia our broad | 
cause of this condition is th 
actment of 1890, 

That legislation, Mr. 
k by the unit t 
end of the Capitol and the other, 
the Republican President of this country. 
want more than the declaration of the present Executive b 

I will vote for its repeal. [ have been an attentive listene 
the long and able discussions that have taken place on this floor, 
and what I have been unable to hear [ have endeavored in my 
room to read, and for one [answer that I have found no adequate 
r n to comply with the reauest of the Chief Executive. 
lt was well said yesterday by the gentleman from Maine [| Mr. 


1e 
DINGLEY] for whom I have high regard and great 


1is land, which enters 
ind is felt in every hamlet 
1d—that the sole and only 


purchasing clause in the silver en- 





laced upon the statute 
‘an representatives in this 
und received the approval of 


And, Mr. Speaker, I 


“YY 
| ) 


sore 


to 


respect, 


iyself, and consequently I overlook it—it is well said by the 
gentleman from Maine that the policy of purchasing bullion by 
the National Government and converting 

ing it the basis for paper circulation did not originate in the 
act of 1890. It originated in the act, if l remember correctly, of 
February, 1878. 

| had the honor at that time of occupying a seat on this floor; 
and that legislation received my vote and my hearty approba- 
tion. Then it was, Mr. Speaker, that the American Congress 
inaugurated the policy of furnishing the people with silver money 
coined from bullion purchased by the Government. And with 
the construction which was given to that act by the Republican 
Administration, that silver money and silver certificates based 
silver money were maintained upon an equality with the 
best money in this country. And when I say the best money I 
mean the highest money. 

In 1890 a substitute, known as the Sherman law, was enacted 
for the legislation of 1878, and this law of 1890 was, in my opinion, 
vastly superior to the Bland-Allison law which it substituted. 
I [t was superior to 


upon 


t was superior to it in more ways than one. 

t because it gave to the circulation of this country more money 
han did the Bland- Allison bill, thereby keeping in line with the 
need prosperity and business demands of the country. It 
was superior to it in another respect, and a very important one. 
By every Republican Administration from 1878 to 1890, with- 
explicit statute power, the silver cirtificates issued upon the 


Lbi 
ad 
ad 





silver dollars that have been coined under the Bland act ha 


Ye 
en maintained upon a parity with gold by their redemption 
upon demand in gold. And the second distinguishing feature 
of the Sherman act that was an improvement over the Bland 
act was this, that the faith and honor of this Government were 
therein pledged to the maintenance, substantially, of all th 
money of this country upon a parity. 

that which had been the practice of the Republican Adminis- 
trations from the years 1878 to 1890, in the face of all denuncia- 


ion and opposition from the Democratic side of this House, was 
en indorsed, and fixed in the statute law by the Sherman 
Jlil, 


Since 1890, and every day since 1890, it could be said and truly 
ld by everybody in this broad land of ours, Mr. Speaker, that 
évery single dollar of the circulating medium in this country, 
as the result of Republican legislation, that every dollar of the 
$1,600,000, 00 in this country was equal to each and every other 
dollar; that there was no difference between them. 

ow, Mr. Speaker, the policy of this Government having been 
for fourteen years to maintain this parity in our money, during 
all that period of time this policy having been pursued, and efli- 
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although he loses his temper on occasions, which [ am apt to do | 


it into coin and mak- | 


| about four miles out of the town where 
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ciently, i t] is co try, with lL « ie money t 
culate A y hese yeurs, § l iving been < 
legislati owl to the efforts of the Repub.ica 
Goverumoent Raving mono; i ed, if nay se that l 
business of i ig the p e with currency for 
ness transactions, it was tl I the Re ‘ 
could point to the existing condit rsand say wit 
that everywhere it i ere t one de 
ny character or « ( On 
not eq ial to every « 
But, Mr. Spe.ke ‘ 
said by the Chief Executive of th try 1 t 1 tha 
now exist ;all over the land is Sea 
alleged that the } sent financial dist 51 ‘ 
that maintained our mone tan abso I \ 
it least fourteen | rs, and still maint l 
[ ask, in view o 1ese facts, what tl) e is in thise re t 
1 \ is ee or ( \ n Bla l- A D 
and the money that has n ho h l 
Shern D ental to the B d-A oO t is 
th Mr. S cer, in r ¢ i ( d 
these laws, in ce of lo prosperous mndition o t 
that prev»iled up to within tl ist few months, tl h 
this terrible depression? 
[ can remember back previous to 1860 wher @ « 
country did not have any confidence in the old Di ( 
that wasf lished forcireulation. Lremember that pe d 
well; and there are muny gentiemen on this floor whos e 
| carries them back to that time, and some toan even I 
When the people then became afraid of the money in circulation 
whatdid th yao with it Didt Ley hoard it ) Did th at 
it out of the banks and then refuse to lend it totheir neig 301 
hose who wanted it Noth of th nd. B \e ent 
that a farm , Or a DUS INeSS Man, or a prol ) } < ed 
fifty. a hundred, or five hundred, or ho nd dol ‘ vat 
| old Democratic money he immediately went to work to get rid 


| of it. 





Why, Mr. Speaker, a neighbor of mine, : ner, esti- 
mable gentleman with whom I was talking, if you please, b } 
L left home, said to me thatin 1859 he received between ei i ina 


nine hundred dollars for someof the products of his farm w 


he hadsold. He said that he hurried up alittk 
tion of it, because he understood the business man 
had sold was in failing circumstances. 

Theeight hundred and some odd dollars was paidhim. He 


about the coi 


to wh 


ive 
He told me that before he went home that night 

tle store debt, and hunted for 
row $50, $100, or $150, taking their not: 


his neigh ors Who wal 


i 
s for it. and went home 








that night without a dollar of the money in his pocke r is 
the condition of things when people are afraid of t cul y 
of the country. 

To-day what is the condition? Every man who is fearfu 
every man who is panic-stricken, every min who is timid is 
drawing his money, his greet eks, his gold, his si I is si 
ver certificates, or his Treasury notes nd if he livesin tl t 
cities where they have safe y Vv lts | is prying from f y to 
fifty dollarsa year for a little drawer and key in wh to lo 
up his money and keep it safely. Ans farmer in the - 
try and the mechanic in the town is drawing out h t - 
ings he has laid up and hiding it away in some plex 1 his 
house. 

Does that indicate, Mr. 5S} sr, that the people of this country 
are afraid of the money now or prospe« y? If the é 
afraid of it now they cer would not hoard it up: i h 
were afraid of it prospectively they certainly would in t 
somewhere and put it into something in whi the ( 5 
some confidence. 

rhe SPEAKER pro temp Mr. RICHARDSON). The time of 
the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MARSH. I would like, Mr. Spe r, the ence of 
t] House for about ten minutes longe1 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will submit t 
quest to the House. 

Mr. MAKSH. I served for six yearsin this Ho t 
consume an hour of the time of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The « stion is not ib 
Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from Illinois 
for an extension of his time for ten 1 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, I am very much obliged to t 
House for the courtesy it has shown to me. I was speaking 
of the want of confidence that has ben alleged on the part 
of the people in the money of the country. In view of what I 


have stated, Mr. Speaker, itc that this trouble now ex- 


in not De 


isting comes from the want of confidence in the ability of this 
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Government to maintain its money on a parity. There is noth- 
ing in this country that the people, rich and poor, have as much 
confidence as in the paper money—greenbacks, silver certificates, 
Treasury notes, and national-bank notes—and gold is being offered 
everywW here for this so-called discredited paper. 

Propositions are being made by gentlemen to cut off thirty 


millions or thirty-five millions annually of the additional Treasury | 


notes to the circulating medium of this country. The proposi- 
tion that is involved in the bill offered by the gentleman from 


country which increases from month to month the circulating 
mediuin of the country. And yet gentlemen who are in favor of 
doing that are at the same time in favor of extending 
of the national banks of this country to issue additional cirela- 
tion. They are proposing to authorize the national banks to 
increase their circulation many millions of dollars without the 
depositing of one dollar of additional security. 

That question I do not care to discuss to-day, or in the re- 
maining ten minutes. I thought when I got up here that five 
minutes would answer me, but I think now it would take me 


three hours to get through this whole question, if I were al- | 


lowed to occupy that much time. I want to say, Mr. Speaker, 
as a citizen of Illinois, as a representative of an intelligent con- 


stituency, this much for this policy inaugurated by the Repub- | 


lican party in 1878, and indorsed by the Republican party in 1878, 
maintained by the Republican party in 1890, supplemented and 
buttressed by the united vote of the Republican Congress in 1890. 
If this policy under which this country has flourished, under 
which the poor man and the rich man has been able to do well, 
is to be abandoned upon the behest of gentlemen upon the other 
side, or by the votes of its former friends upon this side, then I 
give you notice here for what it is worth, no more, that when 
this policy of purchasing bullion and supplying this country with 
a silver currency side by side with gold, when that policy shall 
have been abandoned, or when I see unmistakable evidence that 
it is the purpose and the intent of the American Congress to 
abandon it, then, Mr. Speaker, I will join the ranks of those gen- 
tlemen in this Houseand of those magnificent people whom I rep- 
resent on this floor, in favor of the free and unlimited coinage 
of the silver dollar upon a ratio that may properly be agreed 
upon. [Applause.] 

If I believe on Monday next, when this vote is in progress: if 
I shall then have evidence satisfactory to my own mind that this 
Wilson bill, which knocks out forever in this country the future 
use of silver as a standard money, that that measure will carry 
in this House and at the other end of this Capitol, I, individually, 
on my own responsibility, for which nobody is responsible except 
myself, will favor the doctrine of the free and unfimited coinage 
of silver and gold in this country, and I will favor a coinage based, 
as nearly as reasonable men can ascertain the point, upon the 
relative value of the two metals composing the coins ard put the 
two metals side by side in circulation, and let each take care of 
itself; and then I hope the country will be done with this trouble, 
and turmoil, and perplexity, and demagogism on the subject of 
gold monometallism on the one hand, and the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver on the other. [Laughter and applause. ] 


I would, in the language that is popular on the banks of the | 
| your land. 


Mississippi River, where I reside, ‘‘let the longest pole knock 
the persimmon.” [Laughter.] And I want to say further that 
Iam not sure but that is the course we ought to have pursued in 
1878. 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, it is said here in opposition to that—it is 
said on both sides of this House by gentlemen who differ with 
me—that you can never have the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver because the two metals will never float side by side upon 
an equality. That, Mr. Speaker, was the argument that was 
used in 1878, the argument that induced gentlemen upon this 
side of the House and upon the other side of the House to vote 
for the Bland bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
expired. 

Mr. MARSH. 
then I will not ask this House for another minute for two months. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Maryland 
[Mr. COMPTON] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. DALZELL. Iask unanimous consent that the time of 


The time of the gentleman has 


the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MARSH] be extended five min- | 


utes. 

Mr. COMPTON. I hope this will not come out of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. What is the requestof the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania! 

Mr. DALZELL. That the time of the gentleman from [li- 
nois [Mr. MARSH] be extended five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. MARSH] asks that he be allowed to proceed for five min- 
utes longer. Is there objection? 


the power | 








| tion of the Republican President came about. 
I would like to have five minutes more, and | 


| less, 


Mr. STONE of Kentucky. I object. 

Mr. COMPTON. I regret exceedingly that it should 
seemed just and proper to the gentlemen in charge, un 
by virtue of whose suggestion this House agreed to give { 
weeks to debate of this proposition. I believe to-day the 
tion is upon the lips of every man, woman, and child in An 
from the richest capitalist in the land down to her whose bl, 


| cheeks and withered lips hardly give strength to ery for 1 
| bread for her perishing children, ** When will Congress act 
West Virginia |Mr. WILSON] proposes to repeal that clause of | 
the law, and the only law that is upon the statute books of this | 


why does not Congress give us relief?” 

And if, Mr. Speaker, the protraction of this debate for 
second longer by me would defer that result I am ready and 
ing to take my seat. But, sir, since I know that that 
would not follow, and since so many gentlemen have seen {it 
express their views, I ask the indulgence of this House for a ve 
brief space, while I simply do two things; first, give a short . 


| planation as to my own position on this question, and sec 


something of a reply which [ think can be made to the suge 
tions which have fallen from the lips of our Republican frien 

Mr. Speaker, I have no concealment to make. Two y 
ago, during the Fifty-second Congress, I was ready at an 
ment to vote for the coinage of the product of the Ame 
mines at an increased ratio. I believed then that, notwithst 
ing the fact that I believed that commerce and business a: 
commercial intercourse between this nation and others wou 
hampered, restricted, and injured by the further operatio 
the McKinley bill and other legislation fastened upon the stat 
books by acts passed in the Fifty-first Congress, yet I had 
faith in the power of production of my country that I believed 
that the demand of other nations for our cereals, our pork and 
meat products, for our coal oil and other products, both crude 
and manufactured, would so arrange things that the balance of 
trade would still remain in our favor, and that when forcign 
countries came to settle with us the payment would be in gold 
and that we could remain upon a firm basis. 

But, Mr. Speaker, that vision has been wiped out; that opin- 
ion has been done away with. Ihave lived to see a condition of 
things which I did not then dream could come about; and in th 
face of these conditions I am ready here to-day unhesitatin; 
to say that my. opinions and convictions have changed, and that 
I shall vote for the unconditional repeal of the purchasing pro- 
vision of the act of 1890. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, our friends upon the other side have tried 
the very inception of this debate down to to-day, and by no one 
more eloquently and forcibly, that [ have heard at least, t! 
by my distinguished friend from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS 
persuade this House and the country that this condition 
out of the fact that the Democratic party has come into posses- 
sion of this Government. Why, Mr. Speaker, do our friends 
suppose that our memories are so short, and that the memories 
of the people of this country are so short, as to believe sucha 
declaration as that? 

Do not they know or have they forgotten, and-if they h 
let me tell them that the people have not forgotten, that 
close of Mr. Cleveland's Administration a degree of prosp:rit 
and happiness and acondition of things, in so far as the welfar 
of every interest in America is concerned, existed as this cour 
try had not known for thirty years. There was peace all th 
There was plenty and prosperity everywhere. 
was not a class oppressed nor an interest depressed beca 


arises 


anything that had occurred during the administration o/ 


Democratic President for four long years. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentlem 
Maryland has expired. 

Mr. FITCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that t! 
gentleman’s time be extended five minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COMPTON. I thank the gentleman. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we all know, and they know how it ¥ 
why it was that in the succeeding Presidential election t] 
ple were duped to voting the Republican ticket, and how t! 
Now, sir, jud 
the tree by its fruit, I have stated the conditions that e 
after the expiration of Mr. Cleveland’s first Administrati 
{ defy successful contradiction. Itis simply history, no mo « 
Sir, the Republican party came into power in 15=*, 
they had four years of undisputed control, not only of the ! 
tive office, but for two years in this House, and during th« 
time in the Senate. 

Everything, sir, that was placed upon the statute books 
everything that was done and all the results secruing from t! 
action, lie at their door and not at ours. Have gentlemen [or 
gotten that before Mr. Harrison vacated his seat that in four 


| States of this Union soldiers, uniformed and armed, were culled 


to suppress riots of laboring men demanding a slight increase of 
wages, Homestead, notably, the most remarkable case of the 
lot? Have they forgotten that when Grover Cleveland left the 
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Presidential chair he left the Treasury full to overflowing, with 
$100,000,000 in excess, and that when Mr. Harrison left the 
chair he left the Treasury actually, absolutely, if the sinking 
fund had been paid, bankrupt. 

And yetI say, Mr. Speaker, our Republican friends would have 
the country believe that the present financial distress and condi- 
tionsresult from the fact that the Democratic party has control of 
the Government. How came the Demccratic party to obtain con- 
trol of the Government. Onlyafter very fair and exhaustive dis- 
cussion of all the subjects controlling in this Government, chiefly 
binging upon the tariff. Sir, when gentlemen make this accusa- 
tion they charge it not properly upon the Democratic party, but 
on the people of thiscountry, who gave power into the hands of 
the Democratic party. The plurality of Mr. Cleveland was 
382,956 on the popular vote. 

His electoral plurality was 132 and his electoral majority 110. 
No, sir; we are to-day under the baneful influences of the legis- 
lation which the Republican party has put upon the statute 
books. We have nailed our flag to the mast, Mr. Speaker, and 
they need not suppose fora moment that they will fright the souls 
of their adversaries by any such declarations or declamation. 
We have declared, and the people have indorsed the declara- 
tion, that we will give to this country a proper financial basis 
and conditions fitting for the successful execution of business 
enterprises by virtue of that financial condition. We have 
pledged this to the people, and we propose to carryout our 
pledges. 
like the dews of Heaven, shall bear equally and evenly upon 
every individual and every class in the country, and we will do it. 

And, Mr. Speaker, before that gavel shall fall and this Con- 
gress shall be declared adjourned sine die, there is one other thing 
that will be inscribed on the statute books, and that is the repeal 
of the odious Federal election laws, which have done such in- 
justice to the people of this country. [Applause.] 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

On motion of Mr. FITCH, by unanimous consent, Mr. COMP- 
TON’S time was ext2nded three minutes more. 

Mr. COMPTON. Now, Mr. Speaker, I simply desire to say, 
in conclusion, a word to my silver friends. 
men, to talk to me about reconstructing and refurnishing and 


repolishing the corners of the temple while the building is on | 


fire. [Applause.] I believe that the outrageous purchases of 
silver under the provisions of the act of 1890 have brought us to 
the conditions which exist to-day, and, believing that, I regard 
itas my first and highest duty to vote for the repeal of that act. 


] 


We have pledged ourselves to pass a tariff bill which, | 


| [Apy 


It is useless, gentle- | 
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ing 


orb bla great fountain and center of litical light 
The people who met in Chicago through their ives 
meant what they said, and I would like to inquire iend 
from Maryland whether in the « iss Which he prosecuted with 

distinguished ability, he told hi iat he 
talking to them about ‘‘glittering cener [Laughter 

The people had met there in convention and they knew wha 
they wanted, and every man who sits in is a Democrat 
to-day stands pledged upon his honor asa Representative to carr 
into fulleffect and ry pledge made in th rm. 
convention rejected a proposition ona vital q es n—the tari 
because it was a false echo to the ind. F what 
purposes, with what intent,were ‘glittering generalitie ced 
in a national platform? Was it for the purpo f dec r the 
voters? No, that platform wus but an ex the 
popular will, as voiced by the representatives whom they sent 
to that convention. If those generalities were put there at all 

generalities, they were put there indue>, isive 
power, the people who held the ballot to support the candidates 
nominated upon that platform. 

Would those candidates have been nominated and elected un- 
less it was thought that they reflected the wishes and the will 
of the soverign people of this country? Mr. Speaker, I came 
here announcing in the newspapers, which did me the honor to 
interview me, that I was for the prompt, immediate, and uncon- 
ditional repeal of the Sherman act: but L added that I stood upon 
the Democratic platform, and wanted all the things to follow 
that had been nominated therein. But when I ascertain from 
the President’s message, when [ learn from the debates in this 
Hall and from private conversation with monometallists, that 
it is not intended that this Congress shall perfect any measure 
that will secure bimetallism, then I, perhaps the only one in this 
House, have changed my front without changing my views. 

[intend now to vote against the repeal of the Sherman law. 
lause.}| I intend to carry out,so far as my vote and my 
speech can do so, every declaration and every promise made by 
the convention of my party. 

[Here the hammer fell. } 

Mr. KYLE. I ask unanimous consent that the time of my col- 


as a 
of my tt 


such his audiences was 
lities” 
this Hall 
y 


force ey 


The 


DODULAr dem or 
>») 
LVil 


sir: yression ol 


as to by persu 


} 
l 


| league [Mr. MONS y] be extended five minutes 


There was no objection. 
Mr. RAYNER. I would like to ask the gentleman from Mis- 


| sissippi a question. 


When the fire has been extinguished, then I will stand with you | 
to polish the corners o! the temple with silver, and, if necessary, | 


to cover it all over with that shining white metal. [Applause.] 

Mr. ALLEN. But you will tear down the temple in the mean- 
time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COMPTON. Inthe meantime the temple must be pre- 
served from the conflagration which menaces it, and to do that 
will require a concentration of all our powers. If that is not 
done the day will come when you will have neither a gold nor a 


silver basis, but fiat money, and when you will be the laughing | 


stock of the commercial world. [Applause.] 
Mr. MONEY. Mr. Speaker, for two weeks I have watched 
the tide of discussion as it has ebbed and flowed from one side 


calm, and I have heard statements made upon this floor intended, 
perhaps, as arguments of persuasive power addressed to Demo- 
crats, conjuring them, in the name of the President, to stand by 
him in his policy. 


in what capacity are these men assembled in this Hal!? Are we 


here as the representatives of a great people to declare law, or | 


are we here as a degenerate Senate to record the rescripts of the 
emperor? 

Gentlemen have been complimented by the monometallists on 
this floor for the courage of expressing their convictions, and of 
changing from the bimetallic standard of the people. I think 
that the plaudits which those gentlemen have elicited here are 
but @ poor exchange for offended constituencies. [Applause.] 
Sir, lam here to twit no man for any change of purpose, because 
[ myself will not vote as I intended to vote when I first came into 
this Hall. I came here standing upon the Democratic platform. 


intended to declare the policy of my party, but handed to us as 
a letter of instruction for our guidance in legislation. 

J can not subscribe tothe sentiment of my eloquent and distin- 
guished friend from Maryland [Mr. R 
its declarations as “glittering generalities.” They are nota 
group of postulates, handed down to the people to be afterwards 
reasoned out to correct conclusions. They do not glitter like 
the milky way, that ‘meeting of gentle lights without a name,” 


heard that 


Mr. MONEY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. RAYNER. I[wish toask whether in the Democratic con- 
vention at Chicago free coinage resolutions were not voted down? 

Mr. MONEY. Iwas nota member of that convention: [ never 
it did. [I am speaking of the platform as published 


to the people of the United States, the platform upon which you 


| and [ made our canvasses, and upon which Grover Cleveland was 
| elected President of the United Stats 


Mr. RAYNER. 


If fre e-coinage resolutions were voted down 


| do you not think that shows what was the intention of the con- 


| which the 


| which was adopted. 


| statement. 
to the other in this Hall, sometimes in storm and sometimes in | 


vention? 

Mr. MONEY. I do not know the terms of the resolution to 
gentleman refers: I do not know that there was such 
a resolution, though, of course, I do not question the gentleman’s 
But whatever may have been voted down it is 
assumed that the convention carefully weighed every resolution 
Lam not talking of resolutions which iviled. 


oO be 


| Lam talking of those upon which the convention impressed the 


Mr. Speaker, if a stranger to our institutions | 
could have heard this debute he would have pertinently asked | 


A YNER] when he speaks of | 


| of our platforms have so declared. 
I believed it to be an enunciation of political principles not only | 


oO the | nited 
members of that 
and at the other 
this tioor, 
who wus not 


stamp of its authority and delivered to the people 
States as a pledge of the performance of the 
party here and atthe other end of the Capito! 
end of the avenue. There is not a» member now on 
whether he be Democrat, Republican, or Populist 
pledged to bimetallism in one shape or another. 

Gentlemen speak of the platform of the Democratic par 
manding the repeal of the Sherman law. Is there 
proposition before this House? That platform did not 
the | of only a single section of the Shermn law; 
for the repeal of the whole law; and that demznd wi: 
in the seventh section of the platform, which was 
cover this whole money question as « unit its. 
That platform declared for the rehabilitation of silver, and all 

We said list year, gentle- 

men, that we had not had the power to carry out the will of the 
people in this particular, but thatif a Democratic administr.tion 
should be placed in power by their suffrages they should have 
the use of silver at tio to be afte 


ty de- 

wny such 
for 

it osked 

semb ced 

intended to 
f 


not in I its 


repe 
I 


rmined 
Why was the repeal of the Sherman law demanded by the con- 
vention at Chicago? That law was not condemned on sccount 


some r ward det 


| of its positive demerits—not condemned per se—but because it was 


free-coinage act: and the 


Why, sir, the 


a ‘* makeshift” substitute for a 
tleman from Maryland knows that fact. 


yen- 
thor 


but each separate, distinct proposition stands forth a complete | of the Sherman act has declared that his only excuse for pre- 
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senting sucn a measure was to prevent the passage ot a free- 
coinage act. And in that view every Democrat on this floor 
voted against that actand every Republican for it. We believed 


the Sherman law bad, but not worse than nothing; bad compared 
The | 
repeal is demanded in order that we may make way for free sil- | 
That is the | 


with free coinage, which is good and which we demanded. 
ver, not to make way for the destruction of silver. 
obvious, the fair reading of the resolution, according to my rule 
of construction. The voters so understood it and received it and 
voted for it. 
expounded it, and spoke for it. 
it and indorsed it in his letter of acceptance, and although a 
mukeshi't for free coinage, and bad in comparison, yet it does 


give each mon to the country $4,000,000 in Treasury notes—bet- | 


ter than greenbacks, because they pay import duiies; because 
it coins $2,000,000 a month of silver dollars; because 


price, depreciates all products of human industry, and in that 


the wages of labor, and makes more grievous to be borne the | 
The Sherman law had another 
the purchase of 54,000,000 of ounces of silver each year, | 


burden of « 
value: 
which it orders, is 


very debt in the land. 


the basis of every proposition made in in- 
ternational conferences for the restoration of silver to its an- 
cient use as one of the money metals of the world. 

Now, I ean not charge inconsistency upon the vther side of the 


House because they rush forward so readily and anxiously to | 


slay their own bantling. They have pursued a persistent oppo- 
sition to the use of silver as money. They voted for the Sher- 
man act, not because they wanted such an enactment, but to pre- 
vent the free coinsge of silver. 
wish to enhance the price of 
power; they want the single gold standard; every law against 
silver was their work. And when they see the chance to take 


another step in the direction of preventing such coinage, they | 


come out like men and do it. 

| care nothing about the charge of inconsistency. The great- 
est English stat»sman of this century has said that the vanity of 
consistency is the vice of statesmen. We all know the maxim 
that he is a fool who never chinges his opinion. But, gentle- 
men, We 
recalcitrant to the trust which we received at their hands. 
men can escape the force of a moral obligation; it bears just as 
heavily upon the Kaiser as upon the peasant. We are told, too, 


that we shall be treasonable to the President if we do not yield 


to an intimation of the Executive pleasure in this matter. 

Gentlemen, I do not associate the President with any such state- 
ment as that. 1 have too much respect for him as an individual 
and for his office; but I respect him for those qualities which I 
respect in other men. We are told that we shall be untrue to 
the President if we do not stand up here and vote to repeal, not 
the Sherman law, but a particular section of it. Well, are we 
to be untrue to him, or to the people of the United States? Four 
teen million votes were cast at the last election, and every one of 
them was cast for a candidate standing on a platform that de- 
manded the free coinage of both metals. 

Our duty here is to those who sent us here. We are not sit- 
ting in a house of lords where a member represents himself and 
his own int 
uencies; and those constituencies have spoken insuch tones that 
no mun can misunderstand them unless he chooses todo so. 


‘rests 


of the Executive in matters of this sort. Idonot believe it has 
been exerted 
out the President's approval. 

{Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Iask that the time of my colleague be 
extended for ten minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONEY. It may be true, Mr. Speaker, that there isa 
higher sense of duty than that which the Represontative owes 
to his constitutents; but whenI take at the desk here an oath to 


support the Constitution of the United States I take it as a Rep- | 


resentative, not as a mere individual subject to change of con- 
viction and likely to present my own private views instead of 
those which the program of my party may have laid down for 
me. I donot take any personal oath of allegience to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, or any other man. 

[ say, sir, that suggestions of this character are improper in 
this Hall; they are-an affront to the dignity of this body. We 
are part of a yreat codrdinate branch of this Government: and 
we ought to be presumed to be not only capable of acting, but de- 
termined to act independently of any suggestion whatever that 
may come from any quarter, and last of all from the Executive. 
Subserviency is the most dangerous quality of which Congress 
can be capable,and more disastrous.in its consequences than any 
possible settlement of the silver question. 
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The eanvassers and candidates so understood it, | 
Mr. Cleveland so understood | 


it aids to | 
keep down the rising price of gold, which, as it appreciates in | 


| try demand. 


| sarily follow that it comes from the Sherman act. 
| depression in industry not only in this country, but all over 
| world, in every land, in every industry, in everything ex 


| tion of the Sherman act? 


We are here simply as the proxies of constit- | 


We |} 


do not want to hear anything, then,about the persuasive power | 





it has only been talked about, and I believe with- | 
| commercial distress that would follow from it. 
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It was the care of those sages, patriots, and heroes who foun 


| this Government, and who thought they had devised a n 


method by which popular institutions could be perpetuat 
that there should be an absolute divorce between the ¢] 
branches of this Government and the absolute independence 
each. 

It was never intended that the President of the United St 


A 


| should do more than suggest in his message to Congress | 


measures he thought demanded its attention. 
Mr. Speaker, in a clear, forcible, and manly way. 
sented his views upon this question to u And we are als 
here, and I am astonished at the statement, comine as 
time after time from the lips of gentlemen on the other 
this question, that we had no business nominating Mr. ( 
land with our knowledge of his previous standing on th 
tion of silver. 

Is it true, Mr. Speaker, that antecedent statements or e: 
sions of a candidate are to abrogate the force of party p! 
[s it true that when you select a candidate that he is to 
own platform unto himself, and the great masses of the 
cratic party and their declarations are to gofornaught? | 
man to step into the scale and then the balance of his pa 


That he has 
He h 


| fly up in the other end? 


But, Mr. Speaker, it is not true; because Mr. Cleveland 
his indorsentent in his letter accepting the nomination t 
proposition for the coinage of both metals, silver and gold, 
parity to be fixed by Congress—he, too, declared that th 


| justment of the relations between the two metals was the p 
| of the Democratic party. 

They are monometallists; they | 
gold, to increase its purchasing | 


So that part of the excuse for r 
fails. 

We hear a great deal of talk about what the people of th 
Who is to judge what they want? Every ma 
lieves his constituents to be the people, and I have heard d 
guished gentlemen here, over and over again, detailing the. 


| ful results which would follow to the membersof this House wv 


dared to depart from the will of the peopie, which will was 
repeal of the Sherman act. Well, Mr. Speaker, the late 
have heard from the people of the United States in rega 


| that question was in the November election, and I repeat it 
are too fresh from our pledges to the people now to prove | 
y } 
No 


that every man who cast a ballot at that election for the 
form of the Democratic party cast a vote that demanded th 
and equal coinage of both silver and gold on some ratio 
fixed by legislative enactment. 

Then we are told that terrible results will follow if we do 
repeal this law; that there is a great panic in the country ca 
by the Sherman act. I deny that it is the cause. There 
panic prevailing; that no man can deny, but it does not n 
Ther 


Do.you mean to contend that that is becaase of the 0} 
If gentlemen will read the monet 
history of Christendom for the last twenty years they wi 


gold. 


| able to trace its origin and cause. 


When silver was demonetized by the United States and | 
many in 1873 the ablest minds in the world, who had n 
study of financial questions, predicted that the very things 
have happened would happen. Their prophecies have 
verified as Fully as any recorded in Holy Writ. Mr. E 
Seyd, Wolowski, Molesworth, Allard, Mr. Balfour, and 
able publicists of the time, declared that the demonetizat 
silver would be followed inevitably by falling prices all o 
globe, by the appreciation of gold, and by the necessary rui! 
That de 
tion has been fulfilled to the very letter. 

Sodeep was the distress. so universal the depreciation of | 
that the English Government thought it of sufficient mom 


| appointaroyal commission in 1885 to inquire into the depr 


of prices. The commission was composed of the ablest n 
England. Much evidence was taken, and all available st:ti 
were curefully examined, and they came to these conclu 
That the depression dated from the year 1873, or thereab 
that it extended to nearly every branch of industry, not on 
England, but to all the industrial countries of the world: th 
appeared to be elosely connected with tho serious fallin ge 
prices: that the duration of the depression hid been unus! 
abnormal, and that no adequate cause was discoverable unk 
was found in the general dislocation of values found in curr 
changes, 

This commission recommended that another commission 
pointed to inquire into the relative value of gold and silve 
The last commission indorsed the findings of the first, and ! 
ther added, thatthe destruction of the old relative value betw 
silver and gold had practically turned legitimate commerce int 
gambling. 

They tell us that things have gone down, but gold has n 
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up. Why, we were asked 1c if we could p int 
vin, in all of this discussion, who could soavbalie apprecia- 
in the value of gold. 
. Speaker, we are asked to prove a self-evident pro 
ist as if I should take you to that window, invite your at- 
1: to the magnificent landscape that spreads its 2 orious 
ler the sun, and then be asked to prove that there is 
fiver or a Washington Monument. Youdonot prove 
ious to the senses. Not — has the enormous appre- 
old been proven by the fulfillment of prediction, but 
| commission ap} ointed by the Imperial Govern 
ake an inquiry into the matter and to report upon 
ngs, as well as by every m I ulist in Europe, as 
e bimetallists 
silfour id that in fifteen years ithad appreci 
very delegate who bated the question of silv 
ide in the international conference said that gold 
some that the app eciation was 50 per cent. 
By showing you the cause and effect. It is 
ted that there was a depreciation of prices and an ap- 
iation of gold fol lowing the demonetization of silver; it was 
nchronism so striking that they themselves are put upon 
explanation to show that the two things do not stand in tl 
ym of ciuse and effect. ut it ean be proved st “ictly 
of logic, because every man knows when you strike 
i in the world, when you depri 
uve increased tl 
: ventlemen w 
: began in t 
share of it. That has been st 
dvocates of repeal Then, i 
1 bal ! law of trade, the law of supply 
yn you inc » the demand for anything you incre 
n thera has been an increasing demand for gold and there 
wn appreciation of the price of gold. Then if 1 we strike 
ver to-day, continuing the decline in the price of silver 
follewed the closing of the mints in Indiato free coinage 
ill the price of silver go? You make your condition 
by th is act, for not one single advocate of the repeal of 
ct has indicated in any speech in this House that those who 
is policy are willing to take upon themselves the task of 
he ratio between gold and silver and providing for its 


l 
f 
| 


inguished colleague [Mr. CATCHINGS], who, | think, 
»ablest speech that has been made on that side of the 
in this House, distinctly announced that he would not, 
ime, vote for the free coinage of silver at any ratio. 
international monetary conference lastyear, Mr. Roths- 
legate of Great Britain and the highest repres¢ nta- 
s creditor class in the world, declared that England 
rue to her interestsand remain monometallist, because 
1e creditor of the world and London was the banker of 
l, forall bills of exchange were naturally payable in gold. 
this warning: ‘‘If this conference were to break up 
arriving at any definite result, there would be a depre- 
on in the value of silver which it would be frightful to con- 
te, and out of which a monetary panic would ensue, the 
preading effects of which it would be impossible to foretell. 
Gozchen, a British delegate, made substantially the same 
nent in the Paris conference of 1878. 
eclosing of the mints of India to the free coinage of silver 
stened, if not caused, by the apprehension of the action 
oposed. The first proposition submitted by Great Britain 
st monetary conference was that the United States 
{continue the purchase of the amount of silver provide¢ 
y the Shermanact, as a basis of any international agreement to 
made for the rehabilitation of silver as the money of the world. 
by this proposed legislation, you destroy this prerequisite 
ternational agreement, it is idle to talk here or elsewhere 
isting the fate of silver to future conferences. We are 
+ to strike the last blow that destroys one-half the money 
us of the world, that dangerously narrows the basis of all 
t, that fetters all enterprises, hampers all commerce, dis- 
iges industrial energies, lowers wages, and inereases all 
‘ts. We take a dreadful responsibility, and upon our action 
gs the welfare of the millions of this country and of the 
, rhe gentleman from Michigan |Mr. BURROWS] who spoke so 
‘orcibly an hour ago on the other side of this question, declared 
that th lere were two great uses of money; that one was as the 
standard of value, and the other as a siore of value; and he said, 
: Does a man want to store his values, the reward of his labor, 
iN & money that is constantly depreciating?” That, he said, 
Would be a great hardship. So it would; but he takes on! y one 


View of the case, and sees one side only of this silver shield. lf 
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coin of 

in debt to-d \ 
bor, pr sent 

in a coin th 

ata rate tha 


him se 


silver: and o 
against th 
of a sing! 


ut, b 


curreney, 
people 

We suffer 
scare ty of 
mone y Ww ill yt 
is the quality rather than the 
sound financial system. Our 
lack of money as froma lack of 
money W } eG. ( nfidence 
dence is therefore far more i 
soundest money can give st 

The history of mon y is th 
arrows, and skins sutiiced for 
a metallic money appeared. 
the medium of exchange sh 
where recognized to have 
quantity of these precious 
hecessary to su] pleme! 1m with other 
days of our own histor ‘rchandise lik 
used a8 money, and 
Court of the United 
value of this staple. 

Ln Ma ssachuset 5. a 
pub lic taxes in cows, and true Yankee t 

rer the lean and scrawney kine, while 
to increase the possessions of their 

a system of money as this was much less serious indo 
than in foreign. No foreign tradesman wanted such 
would accept nothing but coin. The foreigner alw 

— the best money cr its equivalen 

me gentlemen affect contempt 

My eloquent i riend fron »brask 
colony or an independent nation?” 
trade we are neither. Wearen 
than a great and powerful state in the world’s ec 
commerce, Let us stake i lation for indep } 
Chinese wall is no fit emblem » Democracy. 
means a step backward to the i i 
money that will circulat ] 

Exclusion enriches no 
rich through trade. 
us off from commerce with all ~ hen 
became independent the wise m« stablished this Gov- 
ernment favored the greatest freedom of trade. \nd when in 
time the n ee of Europe were ero-sed in wars and in de- 
stroying the commerce of on¢ ano ther, the liberal policy of the 
United Sti aan enabled us to make exchanges with all iE rope; 


| and itis a fact that the miraculous enrichment of this country 


' 


in the early years of the century was almost entirely due to our 
extensive commerce. 
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We are told that England is able to maintain a gold standard 
a creditor nation. Shall we now, by legislation, 


becduse she is 


render it impossible for our country to attain that same high 


position? London is the center of the world’s exchange, be- 
cause the English standard does not vary. 
times, know the value of the pound sterling. 


Where England is strong, see how weak we are to-day. 


ling, we should never have known the present crisis. But our 
coin has lost the contidence of the people, and unwise legislation 
has increased their distrust. Confronted by this situation, we 
already know that the people demand the repeal of the law which 
requires our Government to furnish a market for the product 
of our silver mines. ‘ 

[In the whole course of this debate no one has ventured to 
champion the Sherman law. All admit that its obnoxious silver- 
purchase clause should be repealed, but as yet neither we nor the 
people know exactly what legislation will best meet future needs. 
Whether justly or not, the masses believe that the Sherman law 
is mainly responsible for our financial distress and that its un- 
conditional repeal will bring a measure of relief. Butif we add 
a condition to this repeal, we must not expect that the present 
hoarders of money will open their coffers before the full effects 
of the new measure shall be ascertained. Until they do this, 
stringency will surely continue and commerce and industry 
stagnate. 

In 1876, as to day, the Democratic party was divided on the ques- 
tion of relieving the then distressed financial condition of the 
country, and while many of its members were affected by the fiat 
craze, yet our national convention of that year placed before the 
people that great son.of New York, Samuel J. Tilden, known to 
all as an earnest supporter of a sound medium of exchange. 
Such was his strength with the people and such their confidence 
in him that the fiat idea was discarded, and we won. The situa- 
tion of to-day is strangely similar. Our party is again divided; 
it needs a staunch defender. 

At a critical moment in French history the assembly sent fora 
young lieutenant named Napoleon. When asked if he could 
protect them from the mob of Paris, he replied, ‘‘ I always do 
what I undertake.” We now have aleader who has never lacked 
courage or success. With that keen perception and sturdy 


advocacy of what he believes to be right he has already pointed 
out to us the path of honesty and safety. We really won in 1876 


because Tilden stood for sound money and because we were wise 
enough to supporthim. Let us not fail to support our leader 
now. [Applause.] 

{Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. SPRINGER was recognized. 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Illinois be given one hour in which to com- 
plete his address. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, Congress has been called to- 
gether in extraordinary session by the President of the United 
States for the purpose of considering the present financial con- 
dition of the country. This session has been called in midsum- 
mer, at a time when legislative bodies are rarely convened, and 
when ordinary avocations are suspended, and those whose cir- 
cumstances will permit it take a vacation for rest and recupera- 
tion. The time fixed for our convening suggests an extraordi- 
nary occasion, an emergency imperatively demanding remedial 
legislation. 

Now that we are assembled as representatives of the people in 
this body and as representatives of the States in the other Cham- 
ber, it is our duty to consider calmly and dispassionately the 
present condition of the country, to take into consideration the 
cause of the present financial depression, and to apply, if possi- 
ble, aremedy. Itis our duty, as the chosen representatives of 
the people, to afford such relief as may be in our power to grant. 
It remains to be seen whether we will rise to the importance of 
the occasion, meet fully the expectations of our constituents, and 
afford the fullest measure of relief that legislation can bring to 
bear, 

We have already devoted in this House, when our day’s de- 
liberations have concluded, fourteen days continuously to gen- 
eral debate upou the financial condition of the country. The 
present depression, amounting at times to a panic, and at present 
to a complete paralysis of business, demands and should receive 
a most patient, tareful, and patriotic consideration. Mere parti- 
san considerations should be laid aside; all selfish ambitions 
should be discarded, and the people’s representatives should 
arise to the high plane of statesmanship which such an emer- 
gency demands. 

Since I have been in public life no such condition of things as 
now exists has been experienced. Whatever may be the causes 
of the present depression—and I shall refer to them later on— 
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All nations, at all | 


Had | 
the American silver dollar the certain value of the pound ster- | 
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| the evil hour is upon us; the disaster is widespread, the ruin 4). 


most universal. Itis nota financial crisis affecting the c 
ists of the country alone; it 1s not a Wall street panic; i: 
the throes of Lombard street when the house of Baring 5 
tottered to ruin. 

The business interests in every part of the country a 
trated, and even paralyzed; thousands upon thousands 
are out of employment; factories are closed; viots are thir 
and the red flag of the anarchists is flaunted in the pr 
public assemblies. Workingmen are demanding emp 
in all parts of the country. Those still retaining positi 
subjected to great reductions in compensation. 
Chicago the newspapers inform us that one hundred 
thousand men are out of work, and the suffering is great. 
meetings are being held to take measures for relief. 
waukee a mob of two hundred men marched through t 
to the court-house and called for the mayor, but a few d 
and demanded work, amid cries of ‘‘ Bread.” 

In New York City the number of the unemployed is i 
ing daily, and are now estimated at over 200,000. The 
inform us that bloody riots are threatened. Fully 3,0:\ 
shoremen are idle, striking against reductions of pay 
dreds of banks have failed, the liabilities aggregatin 
millions, and the assets insufficient to satisfy the dem 
the depositors. Since July 14, 1892, more than 150 
banks have failed. Others are trembling upon the b 
ruin. In fact, so far as banking is concerned in the gr 
of the country, there is an actual suspension of currence: 
ments. 

Only a few days ago a momber of this House havi 
$13,000 on deposit in a New York bank was refused 
counter of the bank $200in currency onhisowncheck. W 
these conditions be fancied or real; whether they are due in 
to the fault of those who would coerce legislation by thr: 
financial disaster; whether they be the result of con 
brought about by legislation heretofore, or merely im 
still, they do exist, whatever the causes may be, whate 
objects may be, and we are called upon as representatives 
the people to afford such legislative remedies as may be in: 
power to do. 

Much has been said during this debate as to the causes of the 
present financial depression. It has been attributed to neurly 
every fact which has occurred in the history of the coun 
ring the pastthirty years. Lattribute the actual condition wh 
now exists in the country to three controlling and fundament 
causes. Others have contributed collaterally, but thes: 
are enough of themselves to have produced the result: First 
the tariff legislation since the war, the protective turif 
which are imposing enormous burdens upon the peopl 
country to protect favorite interests. 

These enormous burdens have aggregated hundreds of m 
of dollars every year, which have been extorted from t! 
from the sweat, from the labor of the producers and turned over 
to the favored few, the capitalists and the money power of the 
country. This drain upon the people’s resources, this mk ing of 
the rich richer and the poor poorer has been going on, year af! 
year, for more than a quarter of a century, and it wo 
strange, indeed, if it could go on continually without it 
ishing its victims. I estimate the burden upon the peop! 
ing the last thirty years, caused by the protective-tarif! system 
of this country, at more than $500,000,000 a year. 

This legislative bounty to the favored classes has 
rally stimulated production in many directions, and caus 
mous enterprises to be entered upon, only in the end to 
point the expectations of their promoters. There has 
overproduction by this unnatural stimulant; there has 
overborrowing, over trading, overdrafting, and thus in 
ble disaster. It is therefore the duty of this Congress, 
among the first and the greatest of its duties, to apply t 
edy which can come by the repeal of all the laws whi 
contributed to these conditions and to establish, as the 
cratic party has pledged to bring about, a policy of ta! 
revenue cule. That the Democratic party will keep that 
I have not the slightest doubt; and the sooner the cou 
advised of the details of that great measure, the better 
be for all concerned. ; 

The second cause, in my judgment, for the present financ 
dition is found in the demonetization of silver in 1873; «1 
third cause, the authority given by the Sherman act to p' 
4,500,000 ounces of silver each month, and issue Treasur) 
thereon, which Treasury notes, under the ruling of the Tre": 
Department, were redeemable in gold. The collateral th 
for the redemption of these notes, namely, silver bullio! 
discredited even as a collateral, and the sole basis for the ne! 
issues of Treasury notes was the faith of the United Stites 0! 
their redemption in coin; and when presented for redempt'0”, 
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they become a charge upon the $100,000,000 of gold reserve funds 
for the redemption of greenbacks. 

The operation of this law caused anapprehension in the minds 
of investors, both in this country and in Europe, that if it were 
continued as a part of the policy of the United States, it would 


| 


acts, therefore, 


inevitably result in precipitating silver payments and bring our | 


country toa silver-bullion basis. 
well founded or not, has contributed largely to precipitate the 
resent financial crisis, the conditions for which were made pos- 
sible by the other causes to which I have referred. There are, 
of course, other causes which might be referred to, but these 
three, it seems to me, are those most responsible. 
the act of 1873, which demonetized one-half of the money of the 


people, was not realized until 1878 when the United States re- | 


sumed specie payments. 

From early in the war until 1878 the Government of the 
United States was neither on a gold basis nor a silver basis nor 
a bimetallic basis. Our sole currency was paper, depending for 
its ultimate redemption upon the faith of the United States. 
After the resumption of specie payments in 1878, it became ap- 
parent that one-half of the money of the people had become 
obliterated by acts which took place at a time when the people 
scarcely knew that such a thing was contemplated. 


House or the then President of the United States whoapproved 
the measure. 
Gentlemen, since this debate began, have often stated that we 


The effect of | 


In fact, it | 
is charged that the act of demonetization passed both Houses | 
of Congress without the knowledge of more than half a dozen | 
of its members; without the knowledge of the Speaker of this | 


This apprehension, whether | 


| silver, instead of $330,000,000 in silver 





must not demonetize silver; that to demonetize silver would | 


produce this and that direful consequence. 


misleading. Silver has been demonetized for twenty years, and 


This statement is | 


the acts that have been passed since that time have had but little | 


or no effect as measures of remonetization. 


The first act passed | 


authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to buy, at its market | 
value, not less than $2,000,000 worth or not more than $4,000,- | 
(00 worth of silver bullion, and to coin the same each month into 


silver dollars; and provided for the issue of silver certificates 
upon the deposit of such dollars in the Treasury. 

Each Secretary of the Treasury since that time has exercised 
his discretion by causing the lowest amount of silver which the 
law provided to be purchased and coined. This act remained in 


| ver bullion for the fiscal year 


| the passage of the Sherman 


force until it was repealed by what is known as the Sherman law | 


of July 14, 1890. The number of standard silver dollars herete- 
fore coined under the acts of February 28, 1878, and of July 14, 
1890, up to August 16, 1898, amounted to $419,332,450. 


shows that the depreciation of silver in the 


On the | 


same day there were in the Treasury, purchased under the act of | 


July 14, 1890, 133,161,375 ounces of tine silver, which cost the Gov- 
ernment $121,217 ,677. 
of the Treasury reports that there were in the Treasury 363.- 
108,461 silver dollars and $2,843,114 in silver certificates. He also 
estimated that upon that day there were 56,000,000 standard silver 
dollars and $64,000,000 in subsidiary sliver coins and $330,000,000 
in silver certificates in circulation. 

These statements will serve to show the important results 
which have been brought about by the passage of the Bland- 
Allison act of 1878. Let us contemplate for one moment what 
would be the present condition of the country financially if these 
silver certificates now in circulation, amounting to $330,000,000, 
and the standard silver dollars, amounting to $56,000,000, were 
withdrawn from the money of the country. In the midst of the 
present currency famine, who can estimate the extent to which 
it would be aggravated and the enormous depression which 
would result if nearly $400,000,000 of money, now in circulation, 
were withdrawn from the channels of trade and destroyed? 

It must be remembered, however, that this enormous addition 
to the circulating medium of the country has had noeffect upon, 
and has in no way conduced to, the remonetization of silver as a 
part of the money of the country. 
has continually fallen in the market until it reached its lowest 


depth on the 24th of July last, when it sold at 69 cents an ounce. | 


This enormous depreciation can only be realized when we re- 
member that silver at a parify with gold on a ratio of 16 to 1 is 
worth $1.27 an ounce. The currency which has been furnished 
to the people by the Bland-Allison and Sherman acts could have 

en issued as currency,as the greenbacks have been, without 
the intervention of silver, and based upon the faith and credit 
of the United States. 

The fact that silver is held as a collateral for their redemption 
has added nothing to the face value of the silver certificate, it 
passing at par with the paper obligations of the Governmentand 
depending for its money power and purchasing capacity on the 
pledge of the United States that its parity should be maintained 
with gold, and that it should be received for all dues to the Gov- 
ernment and be a legal tender in the payment of debts. These 


The price of silver bullion | 


On the Ist of August, 1893, the Secretary | 





| otherwise have been obtainable in the payment of debts. 
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were not the acts of remonetization. They have 
not given us a bimetallic standard. We are still,and have been 
since the resumption of specie piyments, upon a gold bisis, and 
all the silver which has been purchased and coined was purchased 
at its value in gold in the markets of the world; and al! of our 
values in this country, since the resumption of specie payments, 
have been gold values and based upon agold monometallic stand- 
ard. 
If, instead of the Bland-Allison act 


ed 


S56 O00... 
: ’ 


of 1873, we had remonet 
certificates and 
000 in coinin circulation, the coinage of the silver dollar and the 
maintenance of its parity at the existing ratio of 16 to 1 would 
have enormously increased the money of the country, and would, 
in my judgment, if passed at that time, have maintained silver 
at par with gold at the then existing ratio. The demonetiza- 
tion of silver by this country and the other countries of the world 
has deprived the people of one-half of the money which would 
Hence, 
I reiterate that the three great causesof our present depression 
were, first, the protective tariff laws, which have exacted mil- 
lions of dollars of tribute from the people; second, devriving the 
people of one-half of the money which they otherwise would have 
had for bearing these burdens and paying these exactions; and, 
third, the Sherman act of July 14, 1890. 

I have voted for every measure which has passed this House 
in the direction of free and unlimit’d coins ge of silver. I voted 
for the original free-coinage bill, which passed this House in L878, 
I voted for the Bland-Ailison amendment, which became a law 


| . ,¢e . . 
| during that year; I voted for its passage over the veto of the 


then President of the United States. Since that time, whenever 
an occasion has presented itself, | have stood with those upon 
this floor who have demanded the largest possible use of both 
silver and gold as apartof themoneyof the people. Ivoted also 
against the Sherman law, as did every other Democrat upon this 
floor. No law ever passed by Congress has degraded silver more 
than has that act. 

The demonctization of silver in 1873 did not destroy silver 
money as much as hasthe Sherman act. The average price of 
1890 was $0.968 per ounce, and the 
value of the bullion in our silver dol was nearly $0.75. Since 
act, July 14, 1890,silver has steadily 
declined, until in July of this year it sold for $0.72 an ounce, and 
the value af the bullion in the silver dollar was only $0.56. This 
three years since 
passage of the Sherman act has been greater than it was during 
the sixteen years which cover the period from the time of de- 
monetization until the passage of the Sherman law. 

The depreciation during the first period of sixteen years was 
24.4 per cent, and for the second period of three years it was 25 
per cent. law is inno respectan aid to remonetiza- 


as 


sil- 


colar 


the 


The Sherman | 
tion of silver. Its continuance upon the statute book is not only 
a men:ce to the business of the country, but an insurmountable 
obstacle in the path of perfect remonetization. 

Mr. Speaker, I stand unequivocally upon the seventh section 
of the Democratic platform, adopted at Chicago in June, 1892. 
That section is as follows: 


Sec. 7. We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman 
actof 1890 as a cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of danger in 
the future which should make all of its supporters, as well as its author, 
anxious for its speedy repeal. We hold to the use of both gold and silveras 
the standard money of the country, and to the coinage of both gold and sil- 
ver, without discrimination against either metal, or charge for mintage: but 
the dollar unit of coinage of both metals must be of equal intrinsic and ex- 
changeable value, or be adjusted by international agreement, or by such 
safeguards of legislation as shall insure the maintenance of the parity of 
the two metals and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the mar- 
ket and in the payment of debts; and we demand that all paper currency 
shall be kept at par withand redeemable in such coin. We insist upon this 

slicy as especially necessary for the protection of the farmers and labor 

ng classes, the first and most defenseless victims of unstable money and a 
fluctuating currency 


This platform has been so often quoted during this debate and 
so variously commented upon that its terms have become per- 
fectly familiar to the members of this House and to the whole 


country. I will be pardoned, however, for calling attention to 
the fact that the first obligation which it imposes upon the Dem- 
ocratic party, the first pledge which it gave and which it must 
seep, is to repeal the Sherman act of 1890, which is denounced 
as a ‘‘cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of danger 
in the future which should make all of its supporters, as well as 
its author, anxious for its speedy repeal.” 

We have promised, Mr. Speaker, in this platform ‘‘ a speedy 
repeal.” That does not imply that we are to postpone repeal 
until we can devise a comprehensive financial system for this 
country which will meet the requirements of business for all 
time to come. It does not imply that we are to incorporate in 
this repeal bill any other provisions than that of naked repeal 
itself. It does not require that we should, in the same act, re- 
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monetize silver, or incorporate provisions revising the tariff, or 
repealing the 10 percent tax upon State bank circulation, or re- 
peal the nationa 
pledges of the Democratic party in the same act of legislation. 
It is not the custom of Congress to incorporate in one bill all the 


measures 


enact. 

We have been called together by the President in extraordi- 
nary session for the sole purpose of effecting the repeal of the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman act. The whole business in- 


terests of the country are demanding its immediate repeal. All 
partiesin this country, all parties represented upon this floor, are 
agreed that the purchasing clause of the Sherman act should be 
repealed. All propositions pending before this House include 
its repeal, and it is the consensus of opinion throughout the 
whole country that repeal is demanded. Shall we answer this 
universal demand forrepeal,a demand which meets with noneg- 
ative respon+e throughout the length and breadth of the land, 


with the statement that we will not repeal the purchasing clause | 


of the Sherman act until Congress agrees to do something else 
on some other matter. 

The matters especially pressing upon our attention to be incor- 
porated in the s.me bill, are the various propositions which are 
to be submitted by the honorable gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
BLAND]. Those proposed amendments provide for the remone- 
tization of silver and its free and unlimited coinage at various 
ratios, from 16 up to 20 to 1. These measures, however merito- 
rious they may be of themselves and in separate bills, were not, 
in a parliamentary sense, even germane to the repeal bill, and 
it was only by agreement of all parties upon the floor that they 
were to be moved at this time. Weare under no more obliga- 
tion to do this than toinsist wpon the incorporation of a general 
revision of the tariff into this measure, and insist upon that be- 
fore repeal shall be granted. 

Why not incorporate the tariff into the repeal bill? Because 
all will agree that it is a subject of infinite detail and should be 
considered by itself and on its own merits. Is not the great ques- 
tion of the revision of the tariff as important to the people at 
this time as the remonetization of silver itself? And shall we 
leave one of these great measures out and insist wpon putting 
the other in? Or shall we leave them both to stand upon their 
individual merits, and receive that due and deliberate considera- 
tion to which the mugnitude of the subjects involved entitles 
them? Whatis the pledge of the Democratic party in reference 
to these two measures, the tariff and silver? I have already 
read the platform in reference to silver. In reference to the 
tariff our platform, passed in June, 1892, says: 


We denounce Republican protection as a fraud; arobbery of the great ma- 
jority of the American people for the benefit of the few. We declare it to be 
a fundamental principle of the Democratic party that the Federal Govern- 
ment has no constitutional power to impose and collect tariff duties except 
for the purpose of revenue only, and we demand that the collection of such 
taxes shall be limited to the necessities of the Government when honestly 
and economically administered. 

We denounce the McKinley tariff law enacted by the Fifty-first Congressas 
the culminating atrocity of class legislation; we indorse the efforts made by 
the Democrats of the present [the last] Congress to modify its most oppres- 
sive features in the directionof free raw materials and cheaper manufac- 
tured goods that enter into home consumption, and we propose its repeal as 
one of the beneficent results that will follow the action of the people in in- 
trusting power to the Democratic party. 


Our pledges to carry out these two propositions are equally 
sacred, and must be kept in both cases to the very letter. It is 
just as parliamentary, just as reasonable, toinsist that the tariff 
bill shall be included in the bill for the repeal of the Sherman 
act as to insist that the measure for the remonetization of silver 
shall also be incorporated in that act. 

In reference to silver, our platform declares that ‘“‘we hold to 
the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the 
country, without discrimination against either metal or charge 
for mintage?” So far there is no difference of opinion anywhere 
as to the meaning of the Democratic platform. 

It is so clear and free from ambiguity that no one can misun- 
derstand its meaning. But there is something else promised. 
What is it? “The dollar unit of coinage of both metals must be 
of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value.” How can this be 
secured? ‘Two ways are pointed out. One provides that it may 
be adjusted ‘* by international agreement;” the other, “by such 
safeguards of legislation as shall insure the maintenance of the 
parity of the two metils, and the equal power of every dollar at 
all times in the market and in the payment of debts.” I have 
already referred to the great disparity which exists at this time 
between the bullion and coinage value of the silver dollar. 

The depreciation of silver hus, in my judgment, resulted from 
two causes: first, its demonetization by the United States and 
other great powers of the world; and secondly, by the enormous 
increased production of silver bullion since demonetization took 


| election laws, or carry out any of the other | 
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place. I will incorporate in my remarks a statement, whi: 
have received from the Director of the Mint, of the produc 
of gold and silver in the world during the past one hundred \ 
Between 1792 and 1848, the estimates are given by peri: 


| years; after that time, tke production of each year is 
of legislation which it is incumbent upon Congress to 


separately. 

This statement shows, so far as silver is concerned, the nu 
of fine ounces produced and its coining value in separate co 
The coining value referred to is that which existed in the « 
try where the production was coined. I[t will be seen th 
ing the past one hundred years, $,600,000,000 worth of go 
produced, and over $5,100,000,000 worth of silver, estim: 
its coinage value, or $500,000,000 more of gold than of 
The coinage value of the silver produced since 1873 woul 
much less, as is stated in this table, as was the differenc: 
time between the coinage and the bullion value of the sil 
may be worth stating in this connection, by way of digr 
that if we were to draw from the world’s supply of precious 1 
during the past hundred years, and were required to cho 
tween a goid basis and a silver basis for our money, the s 
silver would be much less than that of gold. 

But it is possible that more of the gold has been used 
arts than silver. The Director of the Mint has furnish 
statement, showing the stock of gold in the principal c 
of the world, and | have requested that the countries sh: 
classified so as to show thecountvries having the doubie st 
and those having the single standard. I will incorporat 
statement in my remarks. It will be seen that the agg 
gold coinage of the world is over $3,600,000,000, while the ; 
gate silver coinage is about $4,000,000,000. 

If we should remonetize silver in this country upon th: 
of 16 to 1, one of two conditions would inevitably follow: 
the United States would at once or within a brief period « 
pass from the present gold standard of values to the silver + 
ard, or the price of silver bullion would appreciate in va 
the coinage value of the silver dollar. Thecoinage value 
dollar would depend upon the ratio which would be estab! 
If the ratio should be 16 to 1, the coinage value of an ou 
silver would be $1.27. If our Government should pass fi 
present standard to the silver basis, there would result a 
same time a financial crisis in this country with which tl: 
ent financial depression would be an evening zephyr to: 
ern cyclone. 

The hundreds of millions of dollarsof foreign capital iny 
in this country would be immediately withdrawn, or withdr 
rapidly as possible, from all the channels of our trade and in 
Our credit would be destroyed and we would be remiited 
condition of Mexico, of India, and China, and those other cou 5 
now uponasilvyer basis. We would be thrown out of harmon: 
thegreatcommercial powers of the world, those nations th 
nearly $800,000,000 of our productsevery year and from whi 
receive almost as great an amount of their producein return. 
kinds of business would be prostrated; all classes of ind 
would be crippled, and in a time like that the greatest suf! 
and the most defenseless victims would be the farmer a 
laboring man, who depend upon their own sweat and toil fo: 
existence. 

Surely, no gentlemen upon this floor desires to take th: 
into the dark; desires to plunge our country into an abyss, t 
horrors of which will tax the wildest fancies of the imag in 
The advocates of silver do not desire or expect such a 1 
follow. They believe that the remonetization of silver wi 
sult in its appreciation to its coinage value, if a proper r 
adopted. What that ratio should be presents a subject « 
importance, and one which requires the most careful 
haustiveinvestigation. Thereisnodoubt but that the pres 
preciation of silver bullion is attributable to two causes, 2s 
heretofore stated, to its demonetization, and to its enlarg: 
duction. 

In 1860the value of the gold production of the world was 
000,000. The coinage value of the silver produced was $1!) 
000, and the number of ounces of fine silver 31,556,000. [n 
when demonetization took place, the world’s production o! 
amounted ‘to $96,000,000 and the coinage value of the sil\ 
duced was $81,000,000, and the number of ounces of fine s 
62,267,000. In 1892 the value of the world’s product of go 
$130,000,000, the coinage vilue of the silver product of the 
$196,000,000, and the number of fine ounces aggreg ited 1o-, 
000. In this large relative increase of silver production as 
pared with gold is to be found one of the causes of the dep 
ation of the bullion value of silver. I doubt whether. in vie ° 
the present depression of silver bullion, the United States © 
ernment of itself could muintain its parity with gold, with '' 
and unlimited coin ge at a ratio of 16 to 1. 

There seems to be a general consensus of opinion in the coul- 


a 
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this time that we can not maint: tin the free and unlimited 
re of silver on that ratio. The a sates of , 

rally coneede this fact, and in this Hi: » Opport 

en, whe n we take a vot e upon the j | 


rate 
ot ened 
iwuished Senat 
that body contai 
20tol. At this 
1 ratio is the corr 
ratio, in view of all the cx 
by this coun 
» subjectis one calling for care! 
We can not do it in the brief tin 
¢ the purchasing clause o/ the 
qa. L t the friends o ree colnags, ‘efore, anda 


¢ 


who desire to bring about by law the largest possible use 

, gold and silver as a part of the money of the country, unite 
ecuring the speedy repeal of the purchasing « 

yyman act; and when that is accomplished, let us devote our 
t efforts and energies and abilities to the passage of a meas- 
through Congress which will crystallize into law the other 
iges of the Democratic party, the tariff pledge and the silver 


ge alike 


| 
i 


ause of the 


t we are told that if we allow this repeal bill to go through 


out incorporating into it a provision for the free and unlim- 
yinage of si hat some of our Democratic friends upon 
or and in the Senate, and even the Presicent of the 
d States, will desert us and call a halt upon si is] 
[do not believe i Who is prepared to say 
sratic party, as represent>d upon this floor and in th 
nch of Co gress and as represented in th » Chief Executive of . 
ited States, will be recreant to the solemn p ledge made | 
eople of this count Vs the Pp edge upon whic h we secured 
» polls in November * st an unprecedented majority of the 
ww votes of the country. 
eis justas much ground for stating that we will not carry 
pledges in reference to the tariff or to the election laws 
e is for stating that we will not carry out all our pledges 
‘erzard to silver. As soon as this repeal measure is adopted I 
st that the lawmaking power of the Government will enter 
n the consideration of this subject, and the mem! 
se = put forth every effort in their power to investigate 
oughly, and afterwards to formulate properly, such a mess- 
is Wi at meet fully the expectitions of the American people 
on this subject. He who falters in that work will receive the 
ondemnation of his co: astita nts 
‘faltering be upon this floor; if there be members wh« 


1 


ers of this 


) 4 


be recreant to this trust, th ey will find very soon that the uld be 
s that now know them will know them no more forever. | 816,420,953. 
have charged that President Cleveland will not co‘perate | 4, ates a if a i dae aaa 
the representatives of the people upon this subject; that | Adaing to this the coining vaine of the bui 
vill not sign his name to a mesure giving relief to the peo- | ratio), $137,6385,639, would make a total 
ind carrying out our pledge to make the largest possible use ~ te chen ae Tonen Git ae GO cor On 
rold and silver as a part of the money of the country. If it | anrasion. and toss in melting the si 
it he will prove false to his trust, it were better for him t 
ta millstone were tied about his neck and that he were cast 
to the sea. Hon. WILLIAM SPR 
No, Mr. Speaker, I do not believe that any gentleman upon House of Rey 8 
is floor contemplates such treason. I do not believe for a mo- It will be seen, Mr. Speaker, from the state 
that Grover Cleveland would, in theslightest respect, prove | read that the Secretary did not take in 
ise to the pledges he has made. At no time in ne has cost to the Government of the bullion now in th 
wn a disposition to shrink from the responsibilitiesof hissta- | the bullion in the silver dollars which hive | 
1or to go back on his solemn pledges to the people. 1 d ‘lieve, | seems that he estimates the price per o 
ir. Speaker, that the representatives of the people upon this it would be necessary to purchese to su 
Pres the Democratic part y asrepresented in the Senate, and the | ing from the ratio of 15 to | to 20 to 
sident of the United States will unite in making good the | for bullion since the passage of the ’ 
1S °s that we made to the people, and upon which we secured | $0.9325 per ounce. If the oon f tl ion which 
tion of a large majority of this House, a majority in tl necessary to purchase had been put down at the aver 
5% and an unprec: sdent ed majority of the electoral colleg during the month of July last, namely, 90.724 perounc: 
ulf of the candidates of the Democratic party. mated loss would have been much less. 
val therefore, vote for the pending bill, and in doing so The new buliion necessary for recoinage would, 
ant to say to this House and to the country, and especially to | price, have cost only $55,916,000, or $16,966,000 
constituents that I have the honor to represent, and who | Carlisle’s estimate. The Director of the Mint, the | 
‘o many years confided their interests to my charge, that | which has just been red, states that the seignoiruge of the gross 
ar as lam concerned there will be 1 no faltering step; there | amount of bullion purchased under the Klund-Allison and Sher- 
Will be no hesitation: there will be no step backward in the | man acts, if recoined on 1 ’ i 2 » 1, would amount to 
Cause of the people. They have demanded at the ss and are | $6,991,000. Thus it will be seen tl i » should recoin all 
entitled to receive back the money of the people, the silver dol- | our silver bullion in t! ’ "y man the standard silver dol- 
ar. They are entitled to its largest possible use. I expect to | lars heretofore coined, at a ratio of 20 to 1, the Government 
labor to the best of my abilities asa member of this House until | would gain nearly $7,000,000 as between the coinage value on 
7 end is aeeomplisned that ratio and the actual amount pard for the bullion in the new 
r. PICKLER. If it would not interrupt the gentleman, I | coins. This does not include the $5,500,000 which Mr. Carlisle 


wld like him to state, before he sits down, in view of his high | estimates for the loss by abrasion, cost.of coinage, and transporta- 
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tion: but if this amount were deducted from the $6,991,000 the 
Government would gain by seigniorage, it would still leave a 
balance of $1,490,000 as a net gain to the Government by the 
transaction. 

It is possible that Congress may, before this session adjourns, 
reach the conclusion that the United States Government, of 
itself, can maintain free coinage upon a ratio of 20 tol. Imake 
this statement, therefore, to correct the impression which has 
gone abroad that the Government would be largely the loser by 
adopting that ratio. 

Mr. BOATNER. Will it interrupt the gentleman from Illi- 
nois to ask him a question at this point? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Probably not. 

Mr. BOATNER. I would like to know of the gentleman from 
Illinois how he can expect that such legislation as he has de- 
scribed would receive his support could be had in this House 
when nearly every gentleman who has spoken on that side of the 
question is advocating and supporting this bill, and is opposed 
to the substitute on the ground that bimetallism and free coinage 
in this country at this time is impossible? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Well, Mr. Speaker, I can not enter into a 
discussion of this at length. I will only state that I hope the 
eloquent gentleman from Louisiana and my other friends upon 
this floor will be able to convince them that when the Commit- 
tee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures of this House and the 
Democratic party as represented in the Senate, shall have agreed 
upon a measure, thatitis their duty as Democrats to act with 
the party and not desert it in its hour of trial. 

_Mr. BOATNER. If you will excuse me, just one more ques- 
tion, : 

Mr. SPRINGER. Excuse me. I will trust my colleagues on 
that subject as I have trusted them on every subject. I may be 
an optimist myself, butI never distrust a gentleman until he 
has shown himself unworthy of my confidence. 

Mr. BOATNER. But they have declared they will not do 
it. 

Mr.SPRINGER. I believe in the principle of bimetallism. I 
favor the free and unlimited coinage of both gold and silver upon 
such aratio that every dollar coined will be of *‘ equal, intrinsic, 
and exchangeable value,” as we have pledged the country should 
be done in the Chicago platform. Thereis not enough gold in the 
world with which to dv the business of the world. The honor- 
able gentlemen from Maryland [Mr. RAYNER], who first ad- 
dressed the House upon the pending bill, declared that there was 
not a‘‘sufficientamountof gold in existence tosupply the demands 
of commerce and the necessities of the world’s circulation.” No 
truer statement or one of more significance has been uttered 
during this debate. Let this fact be conceded and the duty of 
this Congress is plain and unmistakable. 

Mr CANNON of Illinois. I would like to ask my friend a very 
important question at that point. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have no doubt several gentlemen would 
like to ask me important questions, but I hope my colleague will 
excuse me, 

Mr. PICKLER. Since you are an authority on finances you 
ought to give us your views. 

Mr. SPRINGER. We must restore silver as a part of the 
money of the country. I regret that some members upon this 
floor have reached the conclusion that bimetallism is impossible 
except through an international agreement. If we are ‘to wait 
until the great creditor nations of Europe agree to bimetallism, 
the world’s commerce and business must be transacted for many 
years to come with insufficient money. The Chicago platform 
does not concede that we must depend upon an international 
agreement for bimetallism, but, on the contrary, clearly points 
the way to remonetization through ‘ such safeguards of legisla- 
tion” as Congress may enact. 

If a proper ratio is fixed the United States Government, of 
itself, can maintain the parity of the two metals upon that ratio; 
and although other nations may refuse for atime to accept it, 
our silver dollar, having behind it the faith and the credit of 
the United States, which are pledged in the pending bill to main- 
tain its parity with gold, will be universally accepted at its face 
value. Let me remind gentlemen of the unparalleled wealth 
and resources of the United States of America. Her faith and 
credit having been pledged, there is no financial system which 
can be devised, based upon the nation’s faith and credit, which 
will not prove successful. 

Every promise made by our country will be kept in letter and 
in spirit. Those eremibling capitalists of this country and in 
the Old World who may now be panic-stricken for fear that this 
Government will dishonor its obligations may at once banish 
their fears. Thereneed be no apprehension of this kind at this 
time, or at ~ time in the future. This Government, the rich- 
est in the world, will keep all its promises and maintain its faith 





and credit at all times and under all circumstances. 
plause. | 

[ will have printed as an appendix to my remarks some 
containing statistics of interest in consideration to the pe: 
question. 
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APPENDIX. 
Production of gold and silver in the world, 1792-1892, 


Silver. 
























































Calendar years. Gold. ee - To 
| Fine ounces. \Coining value.| 
1792-1800 ......... $106, 407, 000 254, 352,656 | $328,860,000 | 435. 29> 00 
1801-1810 ......._. 118, 152, 000 287, 468, 929 371, 677, 000 489. 80) fy 
1811-1820 ......... 76, 063, 000 173, 857, 922 224, 786, 000 30) » 000 
1821-1830 ......... 94, 479, 000 148, 069, 968 191, 444, 000 38 00) 
1831-1840 ......... 134, 841, 000 212, 641, 171 274, 930, 000 { \ 
1841-1848 ......... 291, 144, 006 200, 722, 500 259, 520, 000 By 4 (Wy 
EE Sierras ae domp 27, 100, 000 30, 164, 062 39, 000, 000 6 vy 
a ee 44, 450, 000 30, 164, 062 89, 000, 000 s . 
ail 67, 600, 000 30, 937, 500 40, 000, 000 1 WK 
ase 132, 750, 000 31, 401, 563 40, 600, 000 173, 350. On 
ee ale 155, 450, 000 81, 401, 563 40, 600, 000 19 ) 
NE Rock anetode 127, 450, 000 31, 401, 563 40, 600, 000 168. 050 00 
MPusitbapeidte nian 135, 075, 000 31, 401, 563 40, 600, 000 
i 147, 600, 000 31, 440, 234 40, 650, 000 . 
ed adeditn ict wasters 133, 275, 000 31, 440, 234 40, 650, 000 17 WN 
SP tibia diss suse 124, 650, 000 31, 440, 234 40, 650, 000 5, 300. 0 
a Bors 124, 850, 000 31, 517,578 40, 750, 000 1¢ "x 
Sistine redede ohne | 119, 250, 000 31, 556, 250 40, 800, 000 t 
SN Sivckngs dLaceacl 113, 800, 000 $4, 572, 656 44, 700, 000 | 
ae | 107, 750, 000 34, 959, 375 45, 200, 000 15 
dedicate Nites 106, 950, 000 38, 053, 125 49, 200, 000 15¢ 
ate etenie 113, 000, 000 39, 986, 718 51, 700, 000 If 
eS ais kv 120, 200, 000 40, 180, 078 51, 950, 000 172 
SD Scnsritbacs iva tut 121, 100, 000 | 39, 251, 953 50, 750, 000 ’ 
SE daetiknepeatuse 104, 025, 000 | 41, 939, 648 54, 225, 000 
eee 109, 725, 000 38, 845, 898 50, 225, 000 1 WK 
SU fu wikeinsieeo's seat 106, 225, 000 86, 738, 281 47, 500, 000 153 hi 
WO ls ona bbain 106, 850, 000 39, 890, 038 51, 575, 000 . 
DD cn ibibnts candies | 107, 000, GOO 47, 218, 359 61, 050, 000 1 
at staiidieiinecintl 99, 600, 000 50, 466, 796 65, 250, 000 164 
DT secnvimglo anes 96, 200, 000 63, 267, 187 81, 800, 000 178 
Se cakshiadhasens | 90, 750, 000 55, 300, 781 71, 500. 000 162 
og ae ae | 97, 500, 000 62, 261, 719 80, 500, 000 78 
I a an 103, 700, 000 67, 753, 124 87, 600, 000 1 - 
tee ae Se 114, 000, 000 62, 648, 437 81, 000, 000 195, 0 
1878 _. wa 119, 000, 000 73, 476, 562 95, 000, 000 214 
De Rinicbdisonte whi 109, 000, 000 74, 250, 000 96, 000, 000 : 
SS 106, 500, 000 74,791, 406 96, 700, 000 
NE Se ia ie a ome 103, 000, 900 | 78, 890, 625 102, 000, 000 
1968... cute } 102, 000, 000 86, 470, 312 111, 800, 090 
BR cidksewasins | 95, 400, 000 89, 177, 343 115, 300, 000 
Ra .| 101, 700, 000 81, 597, 656 105, 500, 000 
1885 ...............| 108,400,000 91, 652, 345 118, 500, 000 
ED hike Facn oie xia 106, 000, 000 93, 276, 562 120, 600, 000 22 0), 0 
ere 105, 775, 000 96, 123, 586 124, 281, 900 230 
Apa pieae: | 110, 197, 000 108, 827, 297 140, 706, 000 250, 
ER Se ea, 123, 489, 000 125, 419, 851 162, 159, 000 28 
Ree ae as coat 113, 150, 000 133, 213, 008 172, 235, 000 28 
ee | 120, 519, 000 144, 425, 304 186, 733, 000 | 
Se icnie tiediarvincadeinia 130, 817, 000 | 152, 061, 679 196, 605, 000 | 
ae 5, 633, 908,000 | 3, 948, 368, 261 5, 104,961,000 | 10, 738, 869, 0 
Stock of gold and silver in the principal countries of the world having 
standard, 
| 
Countries. |Monetary ene Gold. Si 
og Gold and silver..| $654, 000, 000 | $575, 00 
PD cannes neitiinestulaned Nd ecient tend 800, 000, 000 700, 000, 00 
rik 0 eee eds A wese enne anode 65, 000, 000 55, 000, OO 
a a aa las: SMD énate ts 93, 600, 000 50, 00 
II ss inn cn cwokss sevehiass ER eT 15, 000, 00C », OOH 
Se indecu sc qemminesreanenaleses di dvinm epaniiain 2, 0000, 00 
Spain TCR FA GER Ne Site innnandei 40, 000, 000 158 A 
Netherlands... ..- Rabeneds cinalouet bs cdubihan ankle 25, 000, 000 6 X 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Bureau of the Mint, August 1, 1893. 

Mr. SICKLES and Mr. CATCHINGS addressed the Chair. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I promised the gentleman 
from New York five minutes of my time. 

The SPEAKER protempore. For what purpose does the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi arise? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. After the gentleman from New 
shall have had concluded I would like to be recognized. 

Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, the question before the House 


is, shall Congress obey the almost universal demand of the coun- | 


try for the repeal of the silver-buying clause in the Sherman 
act. 

I shall follow the admirable example of President Cleveland, 
and consider the question without partisanship or recrimination. 
I shall not insist that the present condition of affairs is the fault 
of either party. I shall not contend that the advocates of a gold 
standard or of a silver standard or of a double standard are re- 
sponsidle for our present financial condition. 

Nor is this the moment for defining the financial policy of the 
country. Large and difficult questions of finance can not be set- 
tled in a period of panic and distrust and confusion. 

Nor will I affirm that the present crisis is the necessary and 
legitimate result of silver coinage or of the purchase of silver 
bullion. 

We must look deeper than we have yet looked for the cause of 
our present situation. Meanwhile we must accept the general 


belief among business men that the mischief is done by buying | 
too much silver and taking too many steps toward a silver stand- | 


ard for our currency. 

My friend, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER}, told mea 
few minutes ago that the Board of Trade of New York had ad- 
dressed the 1,300 boards of trade of the United States, asking 
their views as to the proper action in the case, and only one out 
of 1,300 answered otherwise than that the best thing that Con- 
gress could do would be to repeal the buying clause of the Sher- 
man silver act. 

This crisis may be a periodical epoch of liquidation, such as 
has occurred in this country half a dozen times during the pres- 
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THE Rt 
Mr. Speaker, I desire, 
on Rules, to submit a report embracing the rules of 
House which were referred to the committee. | 
that the report be printed in the RECORD, and that the usual 
number be printed for distribution. I also give notice that I 
shall call up the rules for consideration as soon as we shall have 
disposed of the silver question. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The report is as follows: 

Your committee 


with certain « 
First. 


LES. 
Mr. CATCHINGS. on behalf of the 


ASK 


recommend the adoption of the 
hanges which are here explained 
Rule 8, clause 1, strikes out the words 

ement of 


rules of the last Congr 
on motion m 
l without debate, he 
be excused, or The effect of this amendment is simply to 
avoid a motion to ex Member from voting, and le to the Mem- 
ber himself to determine whether he has such a direct personal or pecuniary 
interest in the question before the House as to relieve him of the duty of 
voting 

Second. In Rule 10 the Select Committees on the Columbian Exposition 
and the Eleventh Census have been dropped, there not appearing any ne- 
cessity for their further continuance 


Certain select committees have been 
made standing committees of the House. This rule had already been 
adopted by the House. 


ide before divis- 
the roll call. and decide 
unless 


ise a ives it 
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Third. The 524 clause of Rule II of the old rules (the 58th clause of the 
new) is so amended as to permit the Committee on Rules to sit during the 
sessions of the House 

Fourth 
ing unne ary. Clause 3 of Rule 13 as reported provides for the disposi- 

tion of bills adversely reported 

Fifth. Rule XVI, clause 1, is amended by inserting a provision as todebate 
after the previous question where there has been no debate before it is or- 
dered, and was, under the rules of the Fifty-second Congress, a part of the 
third clause of Rule XXVIII. ‘This clause is further amended by permitting 
one motion for the previous question to operate on a bill to its final pas- 
sage instead of requiring a separate motion for the previous question on the 
engrossment and third reading and on its passage. 

Sixth. Rule XIX is amended by providing that amendments to titles of bills 
and resolutions shall not be in order until after their final passage and shall 
be determined without debate. 

Seventh. Clause 3 of Rule XXII is amended so as to prohibit debate on 
questions of reference. Paragraph 4 of this rule was Rule XLVII 
Pifty-second Congress 

Eighth. Paragraph 2 of Rule XXIII is so amended as to make 100 members 
a quorum in the Committee of the Whole. Paragraph 6 of the same rule 
permits the committee atany time after the five-minutes debate has begun 
to close debate: under the old rules the House alone could do this. 

Ninth. Paragraph 4 of Rule XX1V is so amended as to allow the House to 
consider in the morning hour bills on any of its Calendars. The old rule 
iimited this right to bills on the House or Union Calendars 

Tenth. Rule XXVI, second paragraph, is amended so as to give the House 
the same power to proceed with the public business on the da 
District business that it now has to Friday in each week, which is assigned 
to business on the Private Calendar. 

Eleventh. Rule XXVIII, clause 3, is amended by 
thereof as provides for debate after the previous question is ordered, this 
provision having been made a part of Rule XVII. 

Twelfth. Rule XXXIV is amended by according the privileges of the 
the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, and by limiting the privileges of 
the floor tos 1@x-members of gress only as are no. interested either 
as party, agent. or att ‘vy in any claim or bill pending before Congress. 

Thirteenth eu e XXXVI is amended so as to permit the Sp saker to admit 
me! f the pr to the lo bs in rear of the Speaker’s chair, 
rerul or vs he may prescribe. 

ent tule NLVII of theold rules has been inserted 


as paragraph 
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explanation, 1 the adoption of the 


h tl your committee recommen 
herewith reported 


rule 
SILVER. 


Mr. SPRINGER. 

TheSPEAKER 3 

Mr. SPRINGER. 
York |Mr. CoomBs]. 

Mr.COOMBS. Mr. Speaker, it has been stated upon the floor 
of the House that silver has never had a fair chance. I wish to 
say in reply that the Government has taken measures to circu- 
late the silver dollar which it has never taken to circulate any 
other form of currency. 

By going over the reports of the Secretary of the Treasury, I 
find that the freight which has been paid upon silver dollars 
sent out to various points for circulation from March, 1878, 
down to July 1, 1893, has been $1,439,614; that that has moved 
about 760,000,000 of silver dollars to points where they could be 
circulated, but that that silver has returned to the Treasury all 
except $56,233,989; showing that the people do not want the 
silver dollar. I wish to. add one other remark, that the circula- 
tion of this $56,000,000 has cost the Government 325.60 for every 
thousand dollars which is now in circulation; in other words, 
over 24 per cent. [Applause.] 

Mr. PAYNE was recognized. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, I understand that the gentie- 
man from New York [Mr. PAYNE] desires more than five min- 
utes, and I ask unanimous consent that he be allowed to occupy 
thirty minutes. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr.PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, representing, as I do, a portion 
of the State of New York, after hearing the remarks which 
have been made about New Yorkers as the ‘‘ gold bugs of Wall 
strect,” and the‘‘ agents of Lombard street,” and ‘ Shylocks” 
and other like things—after hearing so many epithets of that 
dese ‘iption applied so freely to the ‘people of New York, I feel 
as though I ought to introduce myself to the House before I 
commence my remarks upon the pending measure. [Laughter.] 

Ido not represent a Wall street district. Why, bless your 
souls, gentlemen, if I should try te run for an office anywhere be- 
low High Bridge I would not get votes enough to be returned 
even among the “scattering.” [Laughter.] My district is 300 
miles away from Wall street, and three-fourths of my constitu- 
ents are tillers of the soil. They have the same interests that 
the farmers of the great West have. They get their living in 
the sime way, and they are as intelligent as ‘the constituents of 
members from the Western States are, and they know that their 
relations to the money centers of the ‘world are as close as the 
relations of the merchant or the manufacturer can be. 

They can not move their crops, they can not harvest thoir 
crops, they can not reach the markets, unless the money comes 
from the money centers. And these farmers, some of whom are 
in debt because they are enferprising men, because they are 
not always content with the few acres that they can pay for when 
they start out on the road to success, still realize that it is bet- 


Mr. Speaker, have I any time remaining? 
ro tempore. The gentleman has four minutes. 
I yield that to the gentleman fiom New 
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ter for them to have a sound and stable currency, and they re 
ize it as fully as any man from the money centers of the wor 

Mr. Speaker, we have had here two long, weary weeks o 
There has been some argument and a; 
deal of bunecombe. There has been much of vituperation 
have heard a good deal about the ‘‘ surreptitious crime ” o| 
when the Congress of the United States ‘“ secretly ” eo 
act to demonetize silver—a measure, by the way, whichh 
before Congress and the departments, and had been re} 
Secretary of the Treasury time and 
We have had stated, with ; 
circumstance and detail, the story of Punic faith, and th 
can story about the drummer boy at Marengo, who taug! 
poleon war, and christened him ‘‘sire” before he had | 
Emperor. [Laughter.| 

The statement was given to ~ House with all earnest 
though the ; gentleman from Nebraska had made a new di 
was springing it on the House. But all this has | 


Sherman act. I voted for the Sherman act in 1890 from 
sense of duty. I shall vote on Monday next to re ae 
chasing clause of the Sherman act, also from a hig 
public duty. [Applause.] 

At the time when we considered the Sherman act we h 


| the statute book a law which provided for the purchase ¢ 


floor to | 


000 worth of silver every month, to be coined into stan 
and added to the circu 
the country; and then, for fear that silver would not ci: 
among the people, there was a still fur ther provision tl 
Secretary of the Treasury might is certificates for the 
of these silver dollars, and that such certificates should | 
all public dues, taxes, and customs duties of the. | 


Gradually that silver circulation, that silver coinage, w 
ting to a dangerous point. No dolla r had ever been dish: 
no dollar had ever been sold below its face value; but a 
was gradually being reached where there was danger in c 
uing the coinnge. And then our friends from the silver S 
who had studicd the question of the production of silver 
knew about their mines and their capacity to yield ll r 
sured us that if we would purchase 4,500,000 ouncesof sil\ 
month we would take the surplus silver not of this epuntr; 
but of the world, and provide a market for it: and we coul 
certificates at the market rate upon that silver. And if 
were true,as they said with great reason, it would not be: 
while before silver would be on a parity with gold; the 
would advance, and then we could safely enter upon the 
coinage of silver. 

There were other features of that bill which I will not 
refer to now. These were sufficient to induce me to vot 
We got rid of the Bland bill, an infinitely worse meas 
taking this compromise and truce of 1890. There has not 
a moment since that act was passed when I would not chi 
have voted to repeal the purchasing clause of it. 

Mr. Speaker, insome quarters the distress under whit 
country is now laboring has been attributed to this sil\ 
chasing clause. I think myself it has very little to do: v 
beyond the imagination of men who be Tome that this 
cause of the trouble. But had the Bland law been up 
statute book at thistime, had the Sherman act never been | 
how much worse would have been the Bland bill in creatin 
very disturbance which we witness now? There woul 
been added to the currency from the time of the enactm: 
the Sherman law within about $40,000,000 of what has be 
ready added up to the present time. Andnow the price ol 
is so low that if we should substitute the Bland act for 
Sherman law we would getalarger increase of circulation 
month from this time henceforth. Forthis reason I should 
to repeal the silver-purchasing clause. 

Mr. Speaker, we must have some standard for the meas 
values. There must be some yardstick, some base from w 
we can calculate values. Since the civilization of man the: 
been chiefly one metal used as money. Other metals hay 
used, but this one metal seems td have had a stable chara 
toits value. It is lightand convenient to handle. It is th« 
metal out of which you can make a five-dollar piece that yo 
carry about without a horse and wagon to help you. It 
seemed to be adapted the standard of money. 

When I say that this metal has been stable in character 
value you may say that other commodities have depreciated, « 
that gold has appreciated. But you fail to : ike into account th 
every other commodity is prod ueed with less human labor a1 
less cost to-day than ever before in the history of the world. 
to your farms and you find that a bushel of wheat is raised 
much less expense than formerly. Instead of the old-fashion: 
sickle, you now have the reaper; you have safe, convenient, ana 
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easily operated machines to assist in the operations of farming, 
so that a boy of 12 years of age can now do the work which for- 
merly required half a dozen men. 

Follow the product to market, and you find 
You have cheaper means of transportation—not 
not the horse and wagon, noteven the slow and ch 
put you have transportation by rail, which has deer 
cost of transportation 75 per cent within the last twenty years. 
Where it cost two and six-tenths of a cent to transport a ton of 
rrain one mile, twenty years ago, it costs to-day but six-tenths 
ofacent. Not only can the wheat 
eV *ything made by the mech bought cheaper, ve- 
cause of the inventive genius not of the American people alone, 

whole world. But when you come to compare gold 
man labor, you find that the laborer can get more for his 
uy than he could twenty-five years ago. Labor 
been appreciatiag in value in comparison with gold. And when 
you come to borrow money, how much have you to pay ? 
" Mr. BANKHEAD rose. 

Mr. PAY NE. I in not be interr l 
The rate of 
all over tl Why, sir, it was ly a few years ago 
when in my own State 7 per cent was the lowest rate at which 
money could be obtained; but for the last five y peopl 
have been loaning all the money the farmers would take at 5 per 
cent per annum. In your Western States, where you at one time 
paid 10, 12, and 15 per cent, you now get *7, and even 
6 per cent 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. In1 

n money to each other at 5 per cent, 
. PAYNE. A riend from Iowa sug he farmers 
3 county more from each other for the f 
Money, you say, has been appreci- 
can be hired in the markets 
before. 
intial reason why we 
lue than gold, and that re turns on 
nn whether there is enough gold in all the world to 
iness of the world as a money basis. I believe ther 
I believe that of this metal which can stand the test of 
which is light and convenient to be carried about, there is 
nough to do the business of the world. There is another 
s strongly tome asan American. There is another 
white metal, one-third of which is produced in our 
country; and for this reason I am all the more in favor of 
ing silver also as a standard of value. 
vould like to see both metals, side by side, travel together as 
tandard of value in this country of If I believed itto 
ossible | would vote to-day for the free coinage of silver or 
the free coinage of both metals in order that they might go 
rd side by side ata parity. But, alas! Mr. Speaker, the 
istory of the past shows us that thisis notapossibility. There 
t been in a civilized country the free coinage of both met 
isting for a period of years where one h 
per than the other. 
it was in France; so it was in our owncountry. Up to 1854 
er was the cheaper metal with us, and after that, at the ratio 
to 1, silver was a dearer metal. It then out of cir- 
tion. We were on a gold basis from 1834, practidally, down 
to the present time. They did not travel ata parity. It is not 
in the nature of things that they sh Why, gentlemen giv: 
us as an illustration a couple of cist 
and connected together by the same pipe, and tell us that the 
water stands on a levelinthe twocisterns. Andsoitdoes. But 
the trouble with your cistern of gold and your cistern of 
is that they are notexactly alike. Oneisheavier thar 
in the markets of the world. They do not st 
ley 

When water in one cistern and oi 
nected br the same pipe. will stand on 
nd silver willdoso, and not until then. , 
we like two metals in the pendu , one expands a he other 
contracts, and so regulates the motions of the pendulum that it 
neither loses nor gains time. But the with siiver and 
is that you can not put them int same pendulum. 
When you invent some process by which they can be put 
together in the same coin, and you cin de 


the same thing. 
Ox team, 
ip canal boat; 
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you may have them traveling together, as in the pendul 

the shrinkage of the one may counterbalance the gain o 
other. But not until then. 

Mr. Speaker, until all the civilized and com mercial nations of 
the world resolve upon international bimetallic coinage on the 
same standard 
and gold can travel on exactly the same basis on any ratio. 
Why, the value depends on supply and demand. Supply is af- 
fected by the difficulty in getting one metal or the other. 
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lly and surely decreasing | 


rns partially filled with water | 


at a common ratio—I do not believe that silver | 


| on the first day 
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Will the repeal of the purchasing clause doit? It may help to 
do it? A wise physician often meets a patient who is sick only 
in his imagination, and he administers bread pills, or the patient 
becomes a fit subject for the faith cure. Let us administer the 
faith cure, and to those men who believe that the purchasing 
clause is the only cause of trouble in this country, that will give 
some relief. 

There are other causes, of which I will not now speak; but I 
have deprecated some thoughts which have been expressed by 
gentlemen on the floor of this House. Why, they have railed at 
bankers as though they were villains, fit only for the State 
prison. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] wanted 
the statute amended so that the man who stole a million dollars 
would get more than five years in the State prison. 

Well, ifa millionaire stole a million dollars from another mil- 
lionaire it would not make much ditference to the people of the 
country at large whether he went to the State prison for five 
years or for more than five years; but when a man steals a 
million dollars he steals it from more than a hundred individ- 
uals, and commits acrime as against each one; and five multiplied 
by a hundred would send a man to the State prison long enough 
even tosatisfy my friend from Nebraska. 

But I have thought, when I saw gentlemen upon this floor try- 
ing to steal each other’s demagogic thunder, that there ought to 
be upon the statute book a law denouncing asa crime the larceny 
of demagogy, and I would like to see that statute rigidly en- 
forced, even if it vacated some seats upon this floor. [Laughter.] 

But it is said that we are invited to follow the lead of England, 
and to adopt the gold standard because England has it. Why, 
we have had the gold standard since 1834, all the time. Now, 
there are some gentlemen on this floor who are declaiming about 
following England, who do want to follow England in tariff mat- 
ters, in the direction in which England wants them to follow. I 
am more willing to follow England in this direction of coinage, 
a direction in which she does not want us to follow. 

Gentlemen have talked about the price of wheat in India, 
about English gold buying silver at bullion value and paying 
for wheat in the cheaper metal. Whatis the remedy? Why, 
they have stopped the free coinage of silver in India, and now 
these wise friends of ours propose that the American farmer 
shall take the place of the Indian farmer, and that England shall 
buy our cheap silver with her gold, and pay our farmers for their 
wheat with the silver thus purchased. 

Then they talk about the debts of the farmer, and they want 
cheap money to help the farmer to pay their debts. I have never 
come across the farmer yet who was not willing to render dollar 
for dollar of the money that he borrowed, just as good money as 
he got when he borrowed it. But the farmers are not the debt- 
ors of the world. The debts of the farmers are as a bagatelle 
compared with the debts of other classes. 

The savings-bank deposits amount to more than $1,700,000,000; 
deposits in other Loads $3,000,000,000; liabilities of insurance 
companies more than $9,000,000,000. These debts are largely 
owed to the poor people of the country, who deposited and paid in 
their premiums in good, honest money on a gold basis. But be- 
yond all this the toiling millions of our people, before the in- 
coming of the present Administration, every week drew for their 
wages more than $25,000,000. Who has the hardihood to pro- 
pose to scale the wages of the laboring men of the country with 
a 60-cent dollar? 

Mr. Speaker, pass a free-coinage bill at any of the ratios and 
you attract the surplus silver, for which there is little market 
elsewhere; you stimulate its production here; you add untold 
millions to our silver coinage; you force upon us the single sil- 
ver standard; by driving out all our free gold you contract the 
currency by $300,000,000 or $400,000,000; you increase the cloud 
of distress and doubt. 

It has been often asked in this debate why it is that a silver 
dollar is worth as much as any other dollar. Nay, it is claimed 
that silver dollars bring a premium of 3 per cent in New York; 
and one gentleman went so far as to claim that these dollars 
brought a premium in gold. He did not stop to reflect that the 
holder of gold coin in New York could go to the subtreasury 
and get all the silver dollars for which he could pay, else he 
would not have given currency to the statement. 

It is true that a premium has been paid in New York for gold 
and silver and paper currency, but the payments were made in 
the certified checks of ‘the bank, or the certificate of the clear- 
ing house. It was because of the scarcity of currency. By the 
statement of the Treasury Dapartment made on the first day of 
the present month, it appears that there were outstanding green- 
backs, $324,394,404; silver certificates under act of July 14, 1892, 
$143,774,138; subsidiary coin, $64,007,129; amounting to $532,175,- 
671; all of which is redeemable in gold coin. 

The gold reserve on that day was $99,202,933. But there is 
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a still further draft on this gold reserve, because the sil v« 
tificates, amounting to $330,188,390, were receivable for cu oms 
and taxes, 2nd have been used almost exclusively for many months 
in paymentof governmental dues. Withour small gold resery 
drawn upon at each end, how long can we stand an incr of 
demands upon this reserve at the rate of $3,000,000 per month? 
Other gentlemen will do as their judgment dictates, but to me 
it seems extremely hazardous not to stop their drain at ones, 

Vote down the repeal of the silver-purchase clause and y, 
further paralyze industry and enterprise. ; 

You add to the countless throng thatis already on the wa 
ging for work and bread in this fair land of ours. Is not { 
threatened revisionof the tariff laws, which unsettles values. 
tresses labor, closes factories, ruins business, and brings abo 
“change” from the prosperity, so truthfully described by 
publican President in December last, to the universal distres- 
misery and want, so truthfully described by a Democratic Pr 
dent in this month of August, sufficient, without adding to it; 
refusal to repeal the law which adds $3,000,000 monthly of \ 
tain value to our currency, threatening us with cheap and d 
estdollars, ruining our credit abroad, and increasing the dis 
of our people at home? 

Gentlemen upon this side of the House, the country, as always 
expects you to do your duty. Be not disturbed by the taunt t 
you are following in the wake of a Democratic President. Why, 
the Republican party passed an act January 14, 1875, for the re- 
sumption of specie payment on the Ist day of January, 1879. 
They fought the greenback craze in the campaign of 1870, and 
stood firm asa rock against the oncoming waves of cheap money 
They were for honest money before our Democratic Presi: 
was born—politically! Yes, years before he was known o 
of the limits of the city of Buffalo by his own party. Because, 
now, he desires to jump onto the band wagon, I, for one at least 
do not propose to give up my seat. 

When the roll is called on this measure it will be found that 
the great mass of the Republican vote is recorded in favor of 
making every dollar of our money as good as every other do 
The attempt in this country to array class against class, section 
against section, the South and the West against the North and 
the East, will have proved a dismal failure. [Applause. } 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I am reluctant to 


r cer- 


JU 


take advantage of the opportunity afforded each member of this 


House to express his opinionson the matter under consideration 
(except as wil! be demonstrated by the vote which I will giv: 
for the reason that there has already been a surplus of talk, and 
for the further reason that [ am fully aware that I could 
nothing to what has been so well said many times durin 
progress of this debate by able gentlemen who have giv 
most a lifetime to the consideration and study of economic 
tions. I have felt, therefore, up to this time willing to « 
myself with listening to others and at the proper time record my 
vote. 

[ am free to say that to a considerable extent I have e 
the debate and have been greatly edified by the learned . 
ments made by the gentlemen who have gone into the merits of 
the question under consideration. While this is true, I a: the 
same time regret that anyone should have felt called upon t 
indulge in personalities, threats, or to impugn the moti 
any member in defining his position either for or against on; 
the propositions presented in the pending measure. 

I can not believe that anyone who possessed the confid: 

a constituency to that degree that they gave to him the 
frage for the important and honorable office of Represent 

in Congress would permit himself in these enlightened ti: 

be influenced by sordid motives of any kind or character. 

eral of the gentlemen from my own and adjoining States wh 
differ from me on this question I have known nearly my entir 
life and have seen some of them in places where their hono 
tegrity, and manhood were severely tried; at times, too 
there was more at stake than the gift of a paltry officefor a con 
stituent or the hope of future political preferment for self, and 
I have seen them emerge from the ordeal without the smell! ol 
fire upon their garments. 

By afew here it seems to be considered smart to attempt to 
smirch the fair name and character of those who happen to | hink 
differently from them, forgetful that it is easy to tear down wha 
has required a lifetime to build up. I am happy to know, 
ever, that they are a small minority, and that the great m ‘jority 
of the speeches here made have been characterized by a ut 
of manliness, and a willingness to accord to others that whic! 
the speakers ask for themselves. 

Mr. Speaker, each member, I take it, owes a duty to himself, 
his constituents, and his country, and if his own conscience is at 
peace he need not fear the jeers and ufcalled-for remarks of men 
who carry unbridled tongues, and, speaking for myself, | pro- 
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ose that my own sense of right shall be my guide and not the 
opinions of any man or set of men upon this floor or elsewhere. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that my views are in accord with the 
vast majority of the people I have the honor to represent; they 
are a well-to-do, thrifty, intelligent, and conservative people, 
and ask no more for themselves than they are willing to grant 
to others; they are principally engaged in agriculture, manufac- 
turing, and mining, and as an evidence of their stability and con- 
servatism I can say that up to this moment, although the dis- 
trict contains 186,000 inhabitants, there has not been a single 
failure of bank or mercantile concern within its borders since 
the commencement of the panic which is now upon us. 

The great majority of our people believe in the silver dollar, 
and hope for the day when it will be rehabilitated as money along 
with gold, its equal in every respect before the law. Others 
there are, equally as honest, who think differently; but let me say 
to their credit that while I have been the recipientof many com- 
munications all have been couched in language indicating a 
willingness to abide by what this Congress may do. I do not 


fear a visitation of anathemas or slander from any of the people | 
of that district after casting my vote, as I am sure that I have | 


their confidence and esteem, and that they will dome the justice 
to believe that my vote was prompted by what I deemed to be 
right and for what I thought was for their interests. 

There is no Representative on this floor who admires the Presi- 
dent more thanI do. I recognize in him a man of the strictest 
integrity and honor, possessed of an indomitable will and a deep 
sense of the grave responsibility resting upon him; but I have 
long since ceased to be aman worshiper, nor doI think any human 
being infallible. 


this House, but such is not the case, and the duty I owe to my 
people and myself are paramount to the will or wish of any man 
or set of men. 


I can not refrain from casting my vote for any measure that | 


looks to the rehabiliment of silver or that will tend to increase 
silver asa circulating medium. 
more money, and are willing that our neighbors of the East ap- 
propriate to themselves most of the confidence they are so anxious 
to acquire. 


It is my purpose, therefore, Mr. Speaker, while it is not in all | 


things in accord with my views, to vote for that part of the sub- 


I firmly believe we can sustain it at that figure, if at any. 
other ratios, as presented, would entail an immense outlay for 
the recoinage of the outstanding coin, or give us coins of different 


sizes—propositions that I can not see my way clear to give my | 
support, which objections are fully amplified by the letter of Sec- | 
retary Carlisle to Senator VOORHEES, which I shall here incor- | 


porate in my remarks in order to get the same in the RECORD: 
COST OF CHANGING THE RATIO. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., August 19, 1893. 


Str: Referring to our conversation relative to the probable cost incident 
to the change from the present coining ratio between gold and silver (1 to 16 | 


for standard silver dollars, and 1 to 14.95 for subsidiary silver) to a ratio of 
1 to 20, you are respectfully informed that the number of silver dollars 
coined since 1878 aggregates 419,332,450. 

Without any allowance for abrasion and loss incident tomelting the same, 
the coining value of these dollars at a ratioof 1 to 20 would be $333,222, 162, or 
$84,110,228 less than their present face value. 

To recoin these dollars ata ratio of 1 to 20 would require the addition of 
81, 376,700 ounces of new bullion, which, at the average price paid for silver 
under the act of July 14, 1890 ($0.93}), would cost $75,883,700. 

In addition to this, I estimate that there would be a loss from abrasion 
and in the melting of these dollars of at least $3,000,000, which amount, to- 
gether with the difference in the face value of the coins (#84,110,288), would 
have to be reimbursed tothe Treasury by an appropriation for that purpose. 

From the fact that the silver dollars are distributed throughout the coun- 
try, it would be necessary, as they areredeemed at the several subtreasuries, 
to transport them to the mints, and the expense of transportation for $300, 
000,000, the amount outside of the stock on hand at the subtreasuries and 
mints at Philadelphia, San Francisco, and New Orleans, would average at 
least 1} per cent, or $4,500,000. 

I therefore estimate the cost of recoining the silver dollars already coined, 
as follows: 

New bullion to be added 

Loss by abrasion and melting 

Oost of the coinage (labor, materials, etc.)..............---.....-..- 
Copper for alloy 

Transportation of dollars to mints ...........................------- 


875, 883, 700 
3, 000, 000 
6, 290, 000 

68, 200 

4, 500, 000 

89, 741, 900 

The stock of subsidiary silver coin in the country is estimated at $77,000,000, 
which at full weight would contain 55,699,875 ounces of fine silver. This 
amount at a ratio of 1 to 20 would coin $55,843,802, or $21,156,197 less than the 
present face value. 

To recoin $77,000,000 of subsidiary silver intoan equal amount of fractional 
coin at a ratio of 1 to 20 would require the addition of 18,797,625 fine ounces, 
Which at £0.93} per fine ounce, the average price paid for silver under the act 
of July 14, 1890, would cost $17,528,785. 

There would be a loss of about 2} per cent by abrasion, from the face val- 
Ue, or about 81,925,000. 


| chasing clause of the Sherman law, an enactment that I have 


It would indeed give me great pleasure did my | 
own sense of right coincide with his recommendations made to | 


What we need in Indiana is | 








| tributed to this act, there is no difference 
| injurious effects and as to the propriety of repealing it. 


I would, therefore, estimate the cost of recoining th: 
the country, at a ratio of 1 to 20, as follows 
New bullion — 
Loss by abrasion . 
Cost of coinage (labor 
Copper for alloy .euauen 
f transportation 


» subsidiary silver 
materials, etc.) 


Total anendonss 
RECAPITULATION 
Estimated cost of recoining silver dol 
Estimated cost of recoining subsidiary silver 


irs 


Total 


Hon. DANIEL W. VOORHEES 


United States Senate 

In case the foregoing are voted down, I shal! vote for the re- 
enactment of the so-called Bland-Allison law, and if that faissof 
a majority I shall then, feeling that | have kept faith with my 
people and complied with the pledges I assumed in accepting a 
nomination as a Democrat on the platform of principles we have 
heard read so often in this House, vote for the repeal of the pur- 
at 
every place in the district where I had the honor of addressing 
my constituents denounced as vicious in principle, an enemy to 
silver, born in deceit, and reared in iniquity. I shall do this for 
the reason that if I can not secure the whole of the promise con- 
tained in the platform upon which I went to my people | am 
willing to accept all of it that [can obtain. I have made this 
brief explanation in justice to myself for the benefit of my people, 
to whom I expect to give an accounting for my acts while their 
Representative. [Applause.] 

[Mr. BAKER of Kansas addressed the House. 
his remarks for revision. See Appendix. | 

Mr. BRAWLEY was recognized. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Iask thatthe time of the gentieman [Mr. 
BRAWLEY] be extended twenty minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, the history of legislation is 
the history of the repealing of bad laws. A list of the mistakes 
of legislators, of the evils produced or intensified by lawmaking 


He withhoids 


| unguided by adequate knowledge, of the statutes whose remote 
stitute offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] | 
which provides for the coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1, as | 
The | 


and indirect etfects were the converse of those expected when 
they were enacted would abate the hopes of those fervid spirits 
who, believing in the plenary inspiration of majorities, would 
extend the limits of governmental interference: and it ought 
also, says Buckle, *‘ to moderate the presumption of legislators 
and teach them that their best measures are but temporary ex- 
pedients which it will be the business of a later and riper age to 
efface.” 

In the nature of the case this must be so, for politics is not an 
exact science, and in the rapidly shifting changes in our social 
and economic conditions, the best that we can do is to adupt 
temporary expedients to the exigencies that confront us. 

The druggist’s clerk who mistakes calomel for quinine and 
mixes a prescription which kills instead of cures is held guilty 
of manslaughter. Our mistakes are more leniently judged, and 
although they may bring no legal penalty, the consequences may 
be so serious and far-reaching that we can not devote too much 
care and thought to the consideration of every measure which is 
proposed to be put upon the statute book. 

The immediate question now beforg us is whether we shall 
repeal the Sherman act. I have listened for two weeks to this 
discussion and have not heard one word in its favor on either 
side of this Chamber. By universai admission it is conceded to 
have been a failure in all the purposes for which it was intended. 
No single voice has been raised in its defense, and although 
opinions differ as to the extent of the evils to be properly at- 
of opinion as to its 
its 
putative father disowns it. It has no defender. Our party has 
in express terms demanded its repeal. The Republican party 
does not sustain it. The great business interests of the country 
believing it to be the main cause of their distress, appeal to us, 
and our President recommends that it be wiped from the statute 
book as a necessary step to the restoration of confidence in the 
fabric of our publiccredit. The remedy proposed seems so sim- 
ple that it is amazing that there should be oné moment’s hesita- 
tion in applying it. 

Its very simplicity is urged as an argument against its effee- 
tiveness. So it was with Naaman when, sorely afflicted with lep- 
rosy, he went to the house of Elisha. ‘*Go and wash in Jordan 
seven times and thou shalt be clean.” He was wroth, and said 
to the prophet, ‘‘Are not Abana and Pharpar Riversof Damas- 
cus better than all the waters of Israel? May I not washin them 
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and be clean?” So he went away in a rage, but his servants 
said, ** My father, if the prophet had bid thee do some great 
thing, wouldst thou not have done it?” . 

The repeal of the Sherman act may be no “great thing,” but 
in the opinion of many it will be effectual to restore ‘ confideyce,” 
that elusive thing, the loss of which has brought us to this p.ss. 
The very fact thut people think so will in itself tend to work the 
cure, our disease being of the mind rather than of the body. 

But our opponents say that they will oppose this repeal unless 
something favorable to silver is given in its stead, that they will 
use this act—misbegotten. hateful, and injurious—as a club to ex- 
tort terms. One would think that the disastrous failure of all 
previous efforts in the supposed interest of silver would abate 
something of the confidence and silence the lequacity of its 
** friends,” but writers on mental hallucinations tell us that there 
are certain forms of insanity where fixed delusions seize upon 
the mind and generate a firmer belief than any sane person is 
capable of. 

That silver may by some legislative alchemy be transmuted 
into gold ata fixed ratio is a notion vociferously expressed by 
gentlemen who seem to be in all other respects sane and whose 
honesty is beyond question. The steady recurrence of this 
phenomenon would seem to indicate that it is due to some per- 
manent cause, and the fact that this belief is strongest in those 
parts of our country that are in a backward stage of industrial 
development hus led to the opinion, in some quarters, that it is 
due to the desire of debtor communities to get rid of their obli- 
gations on easy terms. This is unjust and untrue. 

The time allotted to me does not suffice to allow any satisfac- 
tory analysis of the causes of the prevailing discontent. 

An obscure difficulty is a pervading evil, and the essential 
condition of its removal is to make it clear. Trained and expe- 
rienced thinking on monetary subjects is something rare in all 
communities, and there are certain erroneous opinions floating 
like a vague mist in the intellectual air which obscure and dis- 
tort the vision. - 

CERTAIN PREVALENT DELUSIONS. 


The first delusion is that all the available money of the coun- 
try is in the hands of a comparatively few rich men and that 
their interest is to contract its volume in order to enhance its 
value. This error arises from the confounding of capital with 
currency; and men reading of the enormous wealth of a few in- 
dividuals are told by those whose interest is apparently ad- 
vanced by such deceptions that there is a conspiracy on the part 
oi these rich people to oppress them by making money scarce. 
The truth is, that the wealth of the Vanderbilts, the Astors, the 
Goulds, and the like, is in property and not in money, and that 
neurly ullof the available loanable capital of the country isin sav- 
ings banks, insurances and trust companies, and belongs to the 
frugal poor and to people of moderate means. 

The second delusion is that the maintenance of the gold 
standard tends tomake money dear and that a double standard 
or a lower standard would make money more abundant. The 
truth is that the question of the standard has no relevancy in 
itself to the volume of the currency, and there is no quantitative 
relation between the volume of transactions and the standard 
that measuresthem. From 1834 to the suspension of specie pay- 
ments in 1861 we had the gold standard, in effect, while the vol- 
ume of currency was regulated by the States. The act of 1873 
only enacted into law what was already a well recognized fact. 
As evidence of this we know that from the foundation of the 
Government up to that date only about eight millions of silver 
dollars had been put in circulation. 

The third delusion is, that inasmuch as it appears that the 
gold and silver coinage of the world is about equal in volume, 
the discontinuance of purchases of silver would strike down one- 
half of the money of the world, thus doubling the wealth of the 
rich and doubling the debts of the poor. The truth is that the 
bill before us does not propose to drive out of circulation any of 
our silver coin. On the contrary, all of it isto be maintained 
with the pledge of the Government to keep it at par with gold— 
just as is the case in France, where a large amount of silver re- 
mains in circulation, notwithstanding the fact that for about 
fifteen years the coinage of five-franc pieces has ceased. 

The fourth delusion is that England adopted the gold standard 
because she is a creditor nation, and that it is disadvantageous 
and unpatrio icforusto maintain such standard. Appeais to the 
‘spirit of '76".have been unceasingly rung to resist this domina- 
tion. 

The truth is that England adopted the gold standard before 
the close of the last century, but in the stress of the Napoleonic 
wars she could not carry it into effect until 1816, when, so far 
from being a creditor nation, she was in the throes of a gigantic 
debt. - The United States is the only rival for the larger com- 
merce of the world that England has to fear, and she has more 


to gain than has any other nation from our abandonment of that 
standard of value which all the civilized people have accepted 

The fifth delusion, which finds the widest acceptance in the 
South, is that there issome occult relation between the price of 
silver, the product of the earth in Nevada and Colorado, an 
the price of cotton, the staple product of the South. Why e 
ton should be linked with silver rather than with gold, no on 
can intelligently explain. We were told last year when the ; 
tioption bill was under discussion that the main cause of the | 
price of cotton was due to the dealing in futures, but the o 
rise in price during the later months of that year, and the j 
telligent discussion of that measure exploded that fallacy. 
was shown by figures which were indisputable that the rang 
prices from 1850 to 1860 was on the average 10.35 cents per po 
and the average prices from 1880 to 1890 were 10.24 cents »p 
pound. 

The great increase of production, mainly due to the extensi 
of its cultivation over the vast fields of the South and to the 
creased use of commercial fertilizers, would sufficiently acco 
for a great fall in prices. The cotton crop of 1860-61 was 
than 4,000,000 bales, the crop of 1890-91 was over 9,000,000 b: 
and as everybody knows the bales of to-day are much hea, 
than they were thirty years ago. 

If prices were affected by the quantity of silver money in « 
culation they would be greatly higher now than thirty years ago, 
for there is nearly fifty times more silver dollars in the countr 
now than then. If they were determined by the amount of 
rency in circulation, as would seem to be natural, prices sho 
be higher now tham in 1873, when the alleged ‘‘ crime against s 
ver” was committed, for the circulation per capita in 1873 w 
$18.04, while in 1893 the circulation per capita is $23.80. 

These facts, which can not be disputed, ought to teach us to look 
to other causes than to the alleged demonetization of silver or 
to the alleged contraction of the currency for the lack of pr: 
perity among our agricultural people, which unhappily is a fact 
beyond dispute. While it is true thata large bedy of our p: 

le are greatly benefited by having cheap food and cheap clot 
ing and that our farmers can buy alargeramountof those things 
which conduce to comfort with their products even at preseut 
low prices than ever before, yet the fact stares us in the f 
that they are not prosperous, and thatthe low range of pri 
for agricultural produce is one o: the elements of their mis- 
fortunes. 

The question of prices is one of the most interesting and diff 
cult of problems, and no general theory on the subject is sa 
factory. Until the commencementof the present financial di 
turbances the rate of interest on money has been abnorm 
low; wages have been high, agricultural products have be 
low, rents in cities have been high, all the produets in which 
machinery and mere brute labor were important factors h 
brought low prices, while the products of intellectual ef) 
have commanded higher rewards than ever before. 

There has been no period in the history of the world whe: 
great writer, a great painter, a great doctor, a great lawy: 
great preacher, a great engineer, a great inventor, could co 
mand such princely incomes for the producto/ his brain and hii 
Nor are these very high prices confined exclusively to what 
be called intellectual produets. Fine butter, fine wine, fine frui 
in fact excellent things from the studio, from the works) 
or from the fields, all will bring to-day largerreturns than e 
before. 

A few years ago a plain laboring man, a Frenchman, disc 
ered that the low-lying lands aroynd Charleston were | 
adapted to the cultivation of asparagus, which had not be!v 
been successfully cultivated in thut latitude. He has lately 
tired with an ample fortune as the result of his acumen «nd 
dustry. These illustrations are given for the purpose of show- 
ing that the standard of value or the volume of currency are 
not the only or chief factors in determining prices. 

The sixth delusion is that there is a creditor class in this 
country seeking to oppress the debtor class. The comni 
opinion is that this creditor class is in combination with the 
corporations for the purpose of reducing the remainder of the 
people to poverty and slavery. This belief rests wpon pure ig 
norance, and prejudice which is the outgrowth of ignorance. 

The truth is that the railroad corporations, the manufacturin: 
and industrial corporations, are the largest borrowers of money. 
Their interest is that money should be abundant and easy to ob 
tain at low rates of interest, and their interest, too, is that the 
farmer should have plenty of money to buy their goods and ship 
them and travel over their roads, 

It is not my purpose to say anything in behalf of the mone) 
lender. I know that he is a very unpopular person, always 
spoken evil of and held in great disfavor. It has been always 
so. In the drama, in novels, and in real life our admiration 
is rather for the fellow who spends money than for those who 
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save it. The spendthrift is always the hero. 
when we want to borrow money the man who lends it is lo 
yn as a friend and benefactor; but when the money is gone 
| the evil hour of reckoning arrives he is the tyrant and 
Hateful as may be the man who saves, he is use 
efore let him live in order that may borrow from 
Demosthenes, in his oration against Phormio, says: 


Ke 


y the 
ful: 


him. 


oppressor. s 


we 








1e Ath in laws are Many we le li se protection 
( creditor, ior commerce proceec not from ‘s, but from 
‘rs. Without Whom no y se] »>n no traveler could de 
ym port 
make no pretensions to be a financier or political economist, 
( my way of life has led me into other field nd I hav very 
7 : . ‘ i, : ‘ ua : 
le hope that I canadd anything of value to thisdiscussion. | 
> . , . " . a Baez — ++ ; ; 
eretore hesitated long before lL concluded part in it 








feeling that I could well apply to myself asto ld of Napoleon 
On one oveasion, when a great battle was imminent, he was re 
\ ing the Imperial Guard,and a soldier in the ranks, carried 
wav by his enthusiasm, shouted, “Forward!” ‘It is not for 
ou, young man,” said the Emperor, ‘‘ to cast the die of battles.’ 
I have a!ways felt that the business of making laws was avery 
rious one, and realize the unavoidable uncertainty which at 
tends upon every measure of legislation, and I know that th 
multitudinous facts of all recorded experience tend to dispel 
1 I ion so vociferor sly ex essed nowadnzys that all the suf- 
fel s of ovr people are removable, and that it is the duty of 
ody to remove them. The hard-worked and overburdened 
people of our land are looking to us with eager Cheir 
ons and desires have been inflamed. The builders of polit- 
ic ir-casties have dilated upon th possibilities of relief na 
have developed delusive expectations and groundless hopes. 
Men who have once tasted the flattery of knavesare ill-disposed to 
1 to those who, somewhat acquainted with the laws which 
n human affairs, are habituated to consider their mandates 

and their limitations, 
there was ever a time when men should be tolerant with 
( other’s opinions it should be now, for this is an age of 


( tf and uncertainty. The whole world seems out of joint. 





» material world the vast changes wrought by the new in- 
1 ons, with the accompanying displacement of labor and dis- 
l n of capital, have unsettledeverything; while in the moral 
world the foundations of religious belief have been shaken, and 
throughout Christendom there is an anxious sense of impending 
change What is to be the character of the subsidence of these 

and material revolutions it is not given to us to know. 

One of the wisest of men said, many generations ago: ‘“‘If we 
with certainties we shall end in doubts; but if we begin 
with doubts we shall end in certainties.” 

Remembering, then, that intensity of belief is no sign of trutl 
and that it prevails most strongly among those who differ most, 
let usconfine ourselves to the attempt to provide a temporary 


or an impending evil. 
nid the cloud of conflict 
i 


re 


A 


ng opinions one fact stands out 


clear, and that is that under operation of the Sherman law 
gold has been driven out of our currency assilver has been infused 





iS Min acquainted with mone- 
tto happen has happened,and 
xyht perilously near to th 
upon which the 
has steadily been 


nto it, and that what any sagaci 
wy questions would naturally expe 
y reason of this operation we are broug 
silver standard. The gold in tl 


the 
whole superstructure of our currency 


oe? E> pate 


Treasury 


rests 


going down, and the only source from which it can be replen- 
ished—the customs duties—has dried up. The following table 


the dates 


New York custom-house for 


he receipts at the 
named tells the story: 


United Ire 
Gold, Silver. States ury 
notes. rt 





Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent 














January, 1889 83. 1 6.8 10.6 

January, 1890__ 92.6 9 1.6 

Jar 4 189i 88. 6 l 1.1 5.2 
January, 1892 66.2 | 3 15.0 | 14.5 
July, 1892 13.9 5 28. 4 | 42.2 
January, 1893 8.9 8 2.1 | 33:2 
February, 1893__...... ae ee 9.2 7 33.3 a6. § 
March, 108.._.....:... eeiias © 5 7.8 7 28.0 | 5 
April, 1898... 3.0 3 |} 41.0 7 
May, 1893 0.1 8 | 26. 2 9 
Jur » (20 days) _._... Br A 0.0 .0 4. 0 1.0 


[t is not surprising that, with the steady disappearance of gold 
receipts and the steady decline of the gold reserve, the public 
confidence in the ability.of the Government to maintain gold 
payments has been shaken, and that this distrust in the integrity 
of our currency system should have spread in other directions. 

Chat there is real danger that the country will slip from the 
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gold to the silver standard, unless something is done to avoid it, | harping on the ‘‘scramble for gold” among the nations, and tl 




















is a fact so patent that no one here, so far as I hav 
ventured to dispute it. We have listened to h I inst 
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that sense everybody favors it; but bimetallism pro ‘ 
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in the last twenty years h been against it, for it is p é 
during this period that there has been such great « no 
changes that we may be snid to live in a new wor! at 
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c t De ith bso teé c on. | re all ey ! 
progesses, it was gradualinits operation. Itis difficult to rk th 
exact line of demarcation which separates the anim 
vegetableworld. There are many animals nid tl 
and types. thatare appurently asdevoid of ve tior 
ment as th higher “plants, and so far as1 - 
ture and mode of life, there is noabsolute « erion which ma 
off the animal kingdom from the ve b ym he sin 
ple cell of contractile protopla ifford estarti intequa 
for all organisms, vegetable and anima 

Equal debt paying power was for many years the quality o 
silver and gold a i is the erly quality common to each, 
but just as surely as there has been a constant stream of ten- 
dency from the lower to the higher forms, so surely has the 
economie world been seeking after gold, the hicher metal, and 
discarding silver. Our friendson the other side are constantly 
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predict great evils therefrom. The nations seek it because they 
wantit. They want it because it is the ‘‘money of the world.” 
We hear of no ‘‘scramble” for silver,.and this is a bad omen for 
the cause of bimetallism. The most civilized nations do not 
“scramble” for it because they do not want it. Why should we 
seek to load ourselves down with that which other nations dis- 
ecard? 

Are we not as good as they, and entitled to the best? It is our 
pride and our boast that we have the best of everything else; why, 
then, should wenothave the best money? Nobody disputes that 
gold is the best money—best for our men of business, because we 
are no longer an isolated people; the ancient modifying circum- 
stances which separated us from the great commonwealth of na- 
tions have fallen away and we are among them as equals and as 
rivals for the world’s commerce, and gold is the money of the 
world. It is best for the laboring man, for it is the wages of his 
toil. 

We needs must love the highest when we see it 
Not Launcelot nor another. 


In the old days there was no question about it among our fa- 
thers. The gold standard was discussed and accepted as a proper 
monetary measure. Those who favored it were not vilipended as 
traitors to their country. There were no “silver kings ” in those 
days who made lifea burden with their harangues. Finding our 

eople in the South and Westsuffering from real grievances, aris- 
oe from causes which, although they lie upon the surface, are 
little comprehended, for wearea simple people, not much versed 
in monetary science, they have by constant iteration, by soph- 
istries and falsehoods, propagated.delusions which have so taken 
possession of their minds that they honestly believe that the 
alleged demonetization is the prime cause of all their troubles. 
Many of those who ought to know better were dupes at first and 
are now impostors, for finding the silver cultso firmly established 
they prefer to be its priests, and to perpetuate ignorance, lest 
they should be discredited when the aoouie awaken to the truth. 

Or I should rather call it a fetish worship than a religion, for 
it has its analogue among the savage tribes. Bastian, the Ger- 
man anthropologist, tells us that in Guinea a sick native who 
causes the fetish to lie by not recovering promptly is put to death, 
and anyone who is so audacious as to question the power of the 
fetish is sacrificed. And now any of us who speak direspectfully 


of this political fetish are reviled and threatened with political 


extinction. 

Such and so curious are 
mind. 

It is loudly proclaimed that the public opinion of this country 
is overwhelmingly in favor of the free coinage of silver, and 
that it is now aroused and will sweep out of power the party or 
the man who opposes it. An enlightened public opinion is ir- 
resistible. It would be foolish to disregard it. That opinion in 
this country undoubtedly favors a bimetallic system, to be se- 
cured by international agrsement,or by the safeguards of legis- 
lation. It does not favor the abandonment of that standard of 
value which has prevailed in this country for more than a half 
century and which prevails to-day among all the civilized na- 
tions, and the substitution in its stead of an inferior, an uncer- 
tain, and a fluctuating standard. 

That there is an uninstructed public opinion that clamors for 
free coinage at any hazard; that men, blinded by extremes of 
misery, are ready for any desperate measures that promise relief, 
and that self-seeking demagogues are stimulating their passions 
to such a degree that their reason is, for the time, in abeyance 
is, unhappily, too true, and it is not without some peril that men 
resist these demands when the public mind is in a fever and fer- 
ment. But it is only the base and timid that are frightened by 
the threats that have been uttered here. 

Majorities are not always right. It was the voice of the ma- 
jority that cried ‘‘Crucify Him! Crucify Him! Give us Barab- 
bas!” It was the majority that sent Aristides into exile and 
gave Socrates hemlock for his supper. 

It is the minority, according to Him, who are the salt of the 
earth and who go in at the straight gate of wisdom and goodness. 

My people are a borrowing people. They need capital to un- 
lock the stores of nature, to develop to the highest degree their 
agricultural resources, to build factories, and to multiply all 
those industrial pursuits which in this day are the apparatus of 
civilization. The capital they need must come from the older 
communities. To obtain it we can not afford to juggle with the 
currency. Least of all can we afford to separate ourselves from 
the grext nations where the greater part of our products find a 
market. 

There is among those nations large accumulations of capital 
seeking investment. There is an international loan fund that 
goes wherever it is wanted, as mobile as beads of quicksilver. 
It belongs to no particular country. It went to Argentine, to 
Egypt, to Australia. It is going now to the heart of Africa. It 


the anfractuosities of the human 
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will go wherever there is the best promise of profit. But fright. 
ened now by repeated and disastrous experiences it demands 
above all things else, security. Any possibility of repayment iy, 
money of less value than that which was loaned will drive i+ 
from us. It would fly as men are flying to-day from plague- 
stricken Brunswick. 

My people are by tradition and habit an honest people. They 
want no man’s money without an ec, uivalent. 

They have suffered as few people have from the oppressions, 
the unjust discriminations, and the intolerable exactions of +}; 
Government, but their crowning misfortune would be the im. 
position of an unsound, a fluctuating, and a vitiated currency. 

I know that there is a strong opinion among them opposed to 
the views that I entertain, and that my course here means either 
retirement from public life or another hard and bitter contest. 
and I am weary of conflicts. 

But the duty seems to me so plain that I can not hesitate to 
save them if I can, in spite of themselves, trusting to time to 
moderate their harsh judgment of me. In the consciousness of 
such ultimate vindication I can, in my feebleness, adopt the lun- 
guage of the mighty Luther: ‘‘If there were as many devils in 
Worms as there are tiles upon the housetops I would go on,” an 
when I render them my account I will say, as he did before th 
council: ‘Here I stand! I can not do otherwise. God help m 
Amen!” 

If I needed any other inspiration to right conduct than my own 
self-respect, I would find it in the example of our great leader 
While other men were weakly yielding to what seemed a pop 
lar movement toward free coinage, he has always set his face 
against it. Rich in saving common sense, he has pointed out its 
follies and its dangers. Amid thestreamof fluctuating opinions 
and conflicting views he has remained steadfast, immovab| 
When others cowered before the storm he stood ‘‘four-square 
to all the winds that blow.” As Barnard Bee held his broken 
columns at Manassas by pointing toour immortal soldier—‘‘ See 
how Jackson stands like a stone wall ”—so lie has been ther 
lying-point for all the conservative forces of the country. 

Holding duty to his country as higher than party or personal 
fortunes, the awakened judgment and conscience of his party has 
called him to its leadership, and his country, trusting the man, 
has heaped rich honors on the patriot. 

So let his great example stand, that the faint-hearted among 
our public men may learn that truth and courage are often the 
highest statesmanship, and that our young men may know 
that— 

Because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence. 


[Loud and continued applause. | 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas obtained the floor. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. Iask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] be allowed 
twenty minutes. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. I would like to supplement that 
request by asking that my colleague [Mr. DOLLIVER], who i 
follow, may also have twenty minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. RICHARDSON). 
will state one request at a time. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I suggest that the question of recognition 
is exclusively with the Chair, and that it would infringe 
the rights of the Chair if the House should undertake to desig 
nate what gentleman is next to speak. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will submit 
quest of the gentleman from Kentucky, which is that the time 
of the gentleman from Arkansas be extended to twenty minutes. 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none. The gentleman 
from Arkansas will proceed. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER “ro tempore. The gentleman from Ark:nsas 
has been recognized for twenty minutes. 
Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. Will 

me 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
kansas yield? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. I ask consent that my colleagu 
[Mr. DOLLIVER] be allowed to speak for twenty minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that the 
gentleman from Vermont[Mr. GRoutT] is next on the list of those 
who are to speak in favor of the bill. But, of course, the Chair 
will submit the request. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HN 
DERSON] asks unanimous consent that the time of his colleague 
[Mr. DOLLIVER] be extended to twenty minutes. Isthere objec 
tion? 

Mr. ENLOE.. I wish to say that if we are going to suspend the 
order of the House, I would like it suspended entirely. Theré 
are other gentlemen who want to be heard on this question. 


The Chair 


the re- 


the gentleman permit 


Does the gentleman from Ar- 


5 











1893. 





The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection tothe request 
of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON}? 

Mr. MCDANNOLD. I[ object. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. 
come out of my time? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It does. The Chair asked the 
gentleman if he yielded, and he said he did. 


Mr. Speaker, does this 


(Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas withholds his remarks for 
revision. See Appendix. ] 


Mr. MCRAE obtained the floor. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. 
that the number of gentlemen desiring recognition is larger 
than can be recognized if the session of to-day be closed at 5 
o'clock. Therefore, in the interest of gentlemen who desire to 
speak, I ask unanimous consent that the session be continued 
until 6 o’clock. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. That is right. 

Th. SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from West Vir- 
giniaeasks unanimous consent that this afternoon’s session be 
extended until 6 o’clock. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE] is entitled 
to the floor. 

Mr. BAILEY. Iask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Arkansas be permitted to proceed for twenty minutes. 

There was no objection. 


{[Mr. MCRAE withholds his remarks for revision. See Ap- 


pendix. ] 


Mr. DOLLIVER was recognized. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask that my col- 
league’s time be extended twenty minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I am sorry that at the end of 
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| opinion? 
| mentin Europe, including those that have most faithfully tried 
I am informed by the Chair | 
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problem, in some language of the earth, to express that opinion 
even if it was not thought necessary to introduce some evidence 
to prove it. In amatterlike this no prudent man can let go the 
hand of experience, unless he sees something to take hold of 
more tangible than dogmatic theories and incoherent predictions. 

But what writer, whatstudentin any language, including even 
the faithful friends of silver who made the Brussels Conference 
of 1892 tamous; what American politician, not directly influenced 
by hisowninterests or by theclamor of local politics, has given that 
Onthe contrary, having been castol! by every govern- 


to practice it, it has found a final refuge in the silver-bearing 
mountains of our own country, and an intermittentshelter, good 
only between Presidential elections, in Missouri and Arkavsas, 
[Laughter and applause. | 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I shall not be suspected of caring very 
much what happens to the Democratic party of Missouri, but I 
can not forbear to point out that the leaders of that party do not 
seem to be disturbed very much by the ‘‘ parting of the ways,” 
in which my friend from the Eighth district of Missouri has so 
often stood. |Laughter.| Because everybody knows that when 
the Democratic party took Mr. Cleveland a second time for their 
leader, they took him with the absolute Knowledge of his dispo- 
sition to combat the prevailing views of the State of Missouriin 
regard to silver; and when we find him getting more votes in 


| the State of Missouri than these silver Congressmen themselves, 


this long debate I am not able to bring to the consideration of | 


the question the same enthusiasm that I had at the opening of 
the discussion. The current of the debate has at least given to 


those of us who are not trying to play the réle of financial | 


teachers or of evangelists, dealing with the emotions that is to 


| 


say, the prejudices of men, an excellent leisure for reflection | 


and an excellent reason for silence. Itis to be regretted also 
thatthe debate, now nearly a fortnight old, has not gone very 
far in bringing us out of the chaos that originally surrounded us. 

On the side of the free coinage of silver there is one central 
problem that includes the whole field of the controversy, and 
that is: Can a nation situated like ours, under circumstances 
such as obtain now, invite to its mints the whole silver product 
and the whole silver stock of the world without creating a coin 
that shall partake of the fluctuating and depreciated character 
of silver bullion? That question has not been answered. 

We have had it said that the act of 1873 was a gigantic fraud 
and a gigantic crime; but thatisnotthe question. We have had 
it said that the price of cotton and the price of wheat have gone 
down with the price of silver bullion; but that is not the ques- 
tion. We have had it said that celebrated students of this ques- 
tion, both here and in Europe, have given their judgment in 


| stand now where the Republican party has always 


favor of bimetallic coinage on an international field; but that is 


not the question. 

The question is whether a single country situated like ours 
is able, under conditions that now prevail, to ignore at its mints 
the quotations of the bullion market without establishing for its 
commerce a basis of silver, excluding all other coinage and 
swamping American business under the burden of a currency 
both changeable and debased. That question has not been an- 
swered; and while we have enjoyed the eloquence that has been 
aroused by this subject, I trust we have not forgotten that this 
isa question that must be decided in the arena of judgment and 
reason, and not in the atmosphere of mere oratory. I confess 
that I have followed the silver voice of my friend from Nebraska 
(Mr. BRYAN] from the third Punic war down past the glorious 
victory of Charles Martel to the joint debate between Napoleon 
and the extraordinary drummer boy of Marengo, without getting 
light enough on this question to guide me from one figure of 
speech to another, and while I am not without admiration for 


dollar of which shall be equal in value to every other d 
| sued by the Government. 


the oratorical skill that can so attractively exhume the fallacies | 


of fifteen years ago and give such persuasive shape and color to 
the vagaries of the Nebraska Populist of to-day, I will not con- 
ceal the disappointment with which a plain and perplexed man, 
anxious to be right and seeking to know the practical effect of 
the theory of free coinage on our monetary system, has sought 
in vain for that grain of wheat in the midst of so vast and enter- 
taining a display of chaff. [Laughter.] 

If it be true that a single nation by its own laws can abolish 
the bullion market and make its mints the undisturbed arbiter 


we can easily imagine that this periodical epilepsy of that State 
on the money question is not likely to very seriously disturb the 
comfort of the Democratic party. [Laughter and applause. | 

Mr. Speaker, I come from a constituency employed mainly in 
farming. It is a constituency that understands perfectly well 
that without a safe, a uniform, and a stable system of money 
there can be no prosperity either in the field, in the factory, or 
in the market place; a constituency that fifteen years ago, as my 
friend Gen. HENDERSON, who sits before me, recollects very 
well—for we both were in that fight—heard every argument that 
has been heard at this session of Congress, weighed the cheap 
philosophy of cheap money in the balances of a sober judgment 
and of an upright conscience and found it wanting in both 
[laughter and applause]; a constituency whose debts stand for 
its enterprise and its investments, and not for its poverty and 
its misfortunes, and whose purpose is to pay what it owes in the 
legal currency of the country, without clipping a coin or depre- 
ciating a note or debasing a dollar. [Applause.] 

Our people are a clear-thinking and a hard-working people, 
and they ask not one of their representatives, Democratic or 
Republican, to come here and urge legislation that shall disturb 
either the volume or the value of the currency of the United 
States. [Applause.| Both political parties are nowagreed upon 
this, for I can not forbear to recall the fact thatthe Democrats of 
our State have suffered in the past few days an almost instinta- 
neous conversion upon the silver question. {Laughter.| They 
stood, and we 
n- 


se 


hope that there will never be a Democratic relapse in this g 
eration in the State of Iowa. [Laughter.| If there are th 
who think that we ought to show our disapproval of their con- 
version by ourselves backsliding, I can not agree with them. 
[stand where I have always stood, fora national currency every 
lar is 
y he 
my 


So that if a man works fora d 
may know what he earns; if a man hasa crop for sale he 
know exactly what he receives for it; if a man has a little prop- 
erty he may know exactly whatit is worth; ifa man is receiving a 
little pension that has escaped the malice of this Administration, 
he may knowexactly whatthe pittance amounts to; if aman has a 
little money laid up in the bank for a rainy day, he may know 
exactly what his balance is; if aman has insured his life he may 
die without having his last hours embittered by the prospect of 
his family being swindled by the depreciation of his little estate; 
and if a man, like myself, has spent nearly all his lifetime bear- 
ing the burden of debt, he may know exactly what he owes 
{laughter}, and make up his mind before God and man to py it 
if he can, as our fathers did, without inviting a relief expedition 
from Bedlam. [Great laughter. | 

Mr. Speaker, representing such a people I woul 
cast a vote here which might have the effect o 
prosperity of American business by an experiment which, for 
all that has been said, presents itself to my mind in the form of 
an unlimited manufacture of short-weight dollars. [Laughter 
and applause. | ’ ; 

The view which I now have is the product of many years of 
conscientious study of this subject. It may be wrong. Ido not 
hold it as a final and unalterable statement of faith. I hold it 
subject to revision in the light of every new fact, every new ex- 
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to 


troying the 


i 
not dure 


d 


of the silver situation throughout the world, it seems to me that | perience of the world, every new discovery of political science. 


there ought to be some enlightened and faithful student of this | Itis a disinterested opinion, for it violates not only original 
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prejudice on the subject, but also the judgment of many whose 
opinions I respect, and above all it violates my sympathy and 
good will toward that portion of our common country whose 
chief occupation has been injuriously affected by the decline of 
silver. 

lam aware also that, especially now in these times of depression 
and gloom, we are likely to see a resurrection of all the miser- 
able quibbles that fifteen years ago almost carried the country 
over to an organized system of depreciated currency. We are 
beginning to hear the old arguments, that those of us who had 
a hand inthe fight before the resumption of specie payments 
remember perfectly well. I recall that last winter I was sitting 
over there by the side of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DING- 
LEY] when some one asked my friend from Missouri{[Mr. BLAND] 
whether the free coinage which he proposed was not likely to 
putapremiumon gold. ‘‘A premium on gold,” said Mr. BLAND, 
“Why, that is allright; that means a premium on wheat, a pre- 
mium oncotton—a universal blessing and benefit to the coun- 
try.” 

I represent a constituency which knows by experience that a 
premium on gold is the fatal exposure of every legitimate busi- 
ness of the American people to the speculation of the street and 
the jobbery of the gold table; and while I am not very old in 
the experience of the business world, I recollect the time when 
the legitimate business of the American people escaped from the 
last premium that we had on gold in the United States. And if 
I thought the judgment of the people in the midst of whom I 
live were not with me, I would resign my seat in this House 
very cheerfully before I would vote to bring American business 
back to the chaos out of which we escaped in 1879 [applause], 
because I believe that the people of the United States will in 
the long run respect a man who refuses to betray them even for 
the sake or their applause. [Applause.] 

When I hear this Chamber filled with threatsand long-winded | 
declamations about what is going to happen to people whointhe 
discharge of a high responsibility exercise their own judgment 
and obey their own convictions on this question, I very often re- 
call the fiery words of old Thomas Carlyle, preserved in the me- 
moirs of the late Lord Houghton. Carlyle wanted Edward Milne, 
afterward Lord Houghton, to obtain a pension for a struggling 
young poet, Alfred Tennyson. Mr. Milne presented the subject 
to Lord Palmerston, then prime minister, who told him that he 
had never heard of Tennyson, and advised him to let the matter 
drop for fear his constituents might think he was trying to load 
some relative onto the bounty of the government. Mr. Milne 
went to Carlyle and told him the situation, and Carlyle answered 
him thus: 


Edward Milne, it may be all right for you to excuse your failure by arefer- 
ence to your constituents; but I ‘ell youthat there is coming a day when the 
question will be asked of you: “ Bdward Milne, why did you not get the pen- 
sion for Alfred Tennyson?’ and in that day it is you who will be damned and 
not your constituents. 

[Laughter and applause. | 

I wish now by the kindness of the House to say a few words 
about the repeal of the Sherman act. I have heard all that has 


Everybody will testify that I have taken a front seat and have 
endeavored to profit by every day of this discussion. I say to 
you that lam not convined by anything I have heard or seen 
that the Sherman act is the sole cause of the troubles that now 
afflict us. 

Lagree with the eloquent remarks of my friend from Michigan 
[Mr. BURROWS], who this morning attributed our troubles to the 
dread now lodged in the minds of those engaged in the great 
productive industries of the United States that an industrial rev- 
olution is athand. And I desire to say tomy Democratic friends 
who laughed with derision when that subject was first mentioned 
in this debate, that there could be no change in the tariff system 





of the United States, even for the better, without paralyzing for 
a time the prosperity of all the industries vane tans How much 
greater is likely to be the disturbance of prosperity when the 
changes proposed are radical and revolutionary, and have already 
thrice in the history of the United States resulted in the total 
prostration of the prosperity of the American people? 

It is recognized, however, that for better or for worse, the | 
whole business community seems to believe that the silver act 
of 1890 is one cause of distrust. Nor can it be questioned that 
the daily purchase of 6 tons of silver may have given rise to a 
‘feeling that the time was approaching when the Treasury might 
be stripped of its reserves and the whole fabric of the national | 
credit be exposed to suspicion. 

Notwithstanding the strong hope we have had that the act of | 
1890 would aid in the solution of the silver question by arresting | 
the degradation of the metal, we do not hesitate to admit that the | 
act has failed to meet the expectation of those who framed it. 
It now stands, in the judgment of millions, as a threat in the 
way of restoring confidence, and I will not interpose my vote 


| the world. 


against the only remedy in which the business world seems to 
see a solution, or at least a mitigation, of the difficulties in 
midst of which every American enterprise is now struge)i 
for its life. [Applause.] 

Either the repeal of this law will help us or it will not. 
does, we shall all rejoice. If it does not, we shall all be n 
knowing what the matter is,and the Democratic party w 
brought face to face with the omens of the disaster that 
follow their tariff policy, with no cover to hide them and no 
terfuge of explanation to keep them from an open respon; 
ity. Therefore, as a partisan, I am in favor of clearing tl! 
sue so that every man may know that whatever follows the t 
act of this Congress comes from that act, and not from 
nary sources in another field of legislation. 

Again, those of us who favor the use of both gold and 
in our coinage, but are convinced that the question is an 
national one, look forward, not without reasonable hope 
future efforts of the Brussels conference to restore the mo 
status of silver. No man in public life in the United S 
knows more about this question than Mr. ALLISON, who 
member of the conference of 1892. No one can 
qualifications to speak with authority on this matter, an 
nately no man can dispute the fidelity with which his life h 
devoted to the interests of the Mississippi Valley. The: 
when we find him agreeing with Governor MCCREARY, of 
tucky, alsoa member of that conference and alifelong frien 
ver, that the suspension of the purchaseof silver here will ¢ 
expedite the work of the Brussels conference, we feel sur 
the road to a larger use of silver in the coinage of the wor! 
through the repeal of that part of the act of 1899 which 
compels this Government to bear the burden of silver : 
The very moment the United States declares its purpos: 
down the load, the commercial world will feel the pres: 
necessity to unite in taking it up on equitable terms. 

Mr. Balfour said, in his remarkable speech in London « 
3d of this month, speaking for international bimetallism: 

We have boasted, we have claimed for ourselves, that we lead the 
commerce because we are the great upholders of the single gold stan 

If some of the gentlemen who have spoken in this debat 
been present they would have felt like interrupting the s| 
to say that the United States had declared their indepen 
of England and would not submit to having a conspiracy of 
don bankers force the gold standard on to us. But, un!ortun 
for this branch of the rhetoric of the silver cause, the w 
have read from the London Times’s report of Mr. Bul 
speech are only half of a sentence, which concludes as follo 

And yet there is not a man, I venture to say, in the city of Londo 
moment, nota single man who would not look with horror and with : 
hensionat every other nation following so good an example. 

He goes on to say, ‘‘ Let the United States go in for a 
standard and a tremor seizes every one of our commerci:! 
nates,” and finishes what I venture tosay is the most signi! 
speech of the year by asking the distinguished audience 


+} 


questic 


‘ | crowded the Egyptian hall of the Mansion House ‘‘ wheth 
been said on this subject, and have heard it with attention. 


great, the preponderating, the overwhelming influence o 
city of London ought not to be thrown into the scale of thos 
desire to see some international settlement of this v: st pr 
and the establishment of some system under which every 
commercial community throughout the world shall con’ 
its share, at any rate, to maintaining the stability and the 
of silver.” 

So that it seems to me certain that the friends of silver i 
United States will enter the conference of 1893 with « m 
fluential position if Congress authorizes them to say that 
United States, having refused to longer carry the whole | 
of maintaining the stability and value of silver, is ready to 
with the commercial community throughout the world to 
tribute its share. 

It is to be remembered also that the bill proposed he 
stead of destroying the present currency based on silver, 
serves not only its volume unimpaired, but also secures 
pledge of the national credit the value of every dollar on a pa 
with all our coins and currency. 

If anybody supposes that our decision here ends the con' 
versy about silver, he is mistaken. It only transfers the quest 
to the larger field, where it belongs. And if anybody thinks ' 
our action in suspending the purchase of bullion is in «ny s 
the ‘‘ doom of silver,” it onlyshows that he does not compre! 
the movement of the mighty forces that are at work throug!) 
It is perhaps unfortunate that we are called to ¢ 
with this question in the midst of a financial convulsion aln 
without exumple in its waste and ruin. Wehsave heard mentry 
to explain this sudden misfortune. There is no use to try to © 
plain a panic. By its very definition it isa thing without re 
son and beyond explanation. 

I have already pointed out the underlying cause of the accom- 
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ving industrial depression, which in our own country has | 
ntly emphasized the general depression visible on all sides 
very country. For that the repeal of the silver act of 1890 is 
edy. There is, however, in this world a very large area | 
th. A friendly correspondent, writing to me the other 
the silver question, more than once repeats the precept 
, Scriptures, *“‘We live by faith.’”’ And so we do, even in 
field of business and finance. In voting to repeal the section 
e act of 1890 requiring the monthly purchase of 180 tons of | 
bullion I frankly confess that I am guided in part by 
seems to be the prevailing bel the com- 
A friend in the city in which I live, in explaining to | 
3s new views on religion and medicine, somewhat perplexed | 
by saying that a few he ‘‘was caught in the | 
w by a belief of rheumatism” [laughter], and, if [ under- 
him correctly, his idea was that the way to handle it was 
the rheumatism go and pay attention entirely to the be- 
[ Laughter. | 
I donot know how much there idea, but I was not 
ared to argue the matter with him; and in this situation in 
ich we find ourselves, while we may not have the fullest con- 
nce in the remedy suggested, I can not make up my mind 
t we ought to deprive the business world of such consolation 
ay come to it by a fair opportunity to try an application of 
the faith cure. [Applause.] 
. ENLOES was recognized. 
r. MORAL. Before the gentleman proceed 
t that he be allowed twenty minutes. 
re was no objection. 


ief of business 


montas ago 


is in that 


ill 


s Lask unanimous 


Mr. ENLOE withholds his remarks for revision. 
.. GROUT. 
which are usually correct, but this time in error, 
ing opposed to the repeal of the Sherman purchase clause, 
ed, in the act of 1890. 
, was accepted as a compromise, rather than have free sil- 
inage, to which it may be said to bear something of the 
elition that varioloid does to the genuine disorder, per- 
notequally to be dreaded, yet certainly to be avoided. 

e purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of silver per month and the 
issue of Treasury notes thereon has been looked upon by con- 
men from the start as an exireme concession to 
™producing interests of the country, and 
me limit of safety the silver element in ow monetary 

, and now that business and financial troubles are upon 


pers 


servative 


ve would tide over present difficulties and avoid a general | 


we should see to it, first of all, that we keepin circulation 
lcurrency. It should also be ample for the business of 
mtry, and not suddenly contracted; but of that a moment 


t of all, itshould besound, so that no one.can have a doubt 
value of every dollar he may chance to possess. 

ortunstely for the double standard of the United States, 
continued increased production of silver, not only in this 
ry put 
mmense overproduction everywhere, has so reduced the 
ket value of that metal as to throw it out of relation to gold 
make necessary such readjustment as shall keep the iwo 

ls on a parity. 
along as money metals, and for one I am in favor of so 

[ am, in other words, a bimetallist. 
But silver has become so plenty that a wide difference now 


exists between the bullion value of the gold and silver dollar. | 


And in time of general apprehension and distrust, like that 


th) 


Lua 
caring, as usual, only for its own safety, and never for the wants 
oi the people [applausej—I say in such a time as thisit is doubly 
important that there be no doubt as toevery dollar of every kind 
keptin circulation by the Government as currency; for if any por- 


tion be under value it will surely contribute to the general dis- | 
Now, this is just what the present silver dollar, which | 


turbance, 
is to-day worth less than 60 cents, is doing, as is also, to some 
ex 


ent, the Treasury notes issued under the Sherman purchase 


clause, though payable in coin, because of the liability that they | 


mi be paid inthe 60-cent silver dollar, which is one of the law- 
ful coins ofthe United States. 

Now, while I believe that our present financial and business de- 
pression is principally due to other causes, which I can not stop 
here to discuss, doubtless this silver business has something to do 


With it. At.all events, there is an unsound element in our cur- | 


reney which should be displaced. Iam, therefore, allowing me 


otfered to ti 
| expressed sur 


bil iti 
See Appen-|~ 54, :_: 
PI } and this 


Mr. Speaker, I have been represented by the | 
| their ow! 


This feature of that act, as is well | 


| a little less th 


culating medium 
the | 
as carrying to the | 


| time of scare \ 
| have without makin 


throughout the whole worid, amounting in fact to | 


This is certainly necessary if we are to keep | 


through which we are passing, when the overthrow of ourentire | 
industrial system is threatened, and mills and mines areshutting | 
down and labor is hungry in the street, trade stagnant and cap- | 
ital, always timid and selfish, is slinking away and hiding itself, | 
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vote for it; nor have I ever said anything from w! 
be otherwis derstood or fairly inferred. 

It is true, however, that on the the order fixin 
for this debate and specifying the « iments that 
bill for r foreed through 
1 +) icti vat hy t 


peal was 
prise dissa 
order no provision was ma 
place of that to be cut off 
Not only is no provision 
no amendment | ff 
except severa 
and one to su 
Allison ac 
the presentone 
than $2,000,000 ev 


a 
ana 


4 . 
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presented b: 
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is more slive 
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this view fu 
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Ys 


ty any supply mon 


g it good in some oth 


already seen that the on Den 
is to make a larger use of lar 
which President Clevel 

Now, why not have allov 
topropose anamenudmentfo1 
which the repexul will sure 
hort i 
supply this deficiency with a soun 
the 


har. T 


nd sit > amendment, 

il and flexible curr 
1 . 1 1 ‘ . } 4} 1 1) e: 
song tried Db L\merican people with bo holder ol 
losing a do! hat amendment would have been 


national banks to issue circulation up to the par val 


| bonds. 


‘ 


This would furnish betwe n and nineteer 
lars as soon as the bills could be printed 

with, especially in time of distress; and the banks, 
aged, many of which now have only aquarter of the 
bonds, would put the whole into bonds and take circu 
the certain relief of the business of the country. 

fectly safe to say that within a year $150,0.0.000 w 

to the currency by this me ins, and every dollar 
because behind it are the bondsof the United States , 
of which is at a premium and rht by investors the 
world over. 

Room was made for the free 
ments, and I repeat, why was 1 
bythe nonpartisan Democracy, 
try in a strangely nonpartisan way, to 
But, no; we were gagged by the prev 
publican member was allowed to say 


Republican side. | 

Now, thisis what I was complaining o 
when some one, hearing, thought 
peal. 
I felt then—and am not entirely free from the feeling 
that the Republicans, who are nearly solid for repeal, bu 
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nelchte 

mit 
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ns foo 
soug 
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. perhaps scolding al 


. ve } wee > ‘ 
my position Gouptiul as f 


now 


to correct thenewspupess, in favor of the bill for repeal, and shall | stand now, as ever heretofore, for sound moncy and plenty o! 





would be justified in sitting silent till the tyranny of the oe 
in this House should so relax as to allow the sense of the House 
to be taken upon an amendment to keep our present supply of 
currency good, and with good money, too. 

Can it be that all opportunity to extend the circulation of the 
national banks, which still linger as a distinguishing mark of 


the nationality of these United States, was accidental merely, or | 


was it for the express purpose of keeping this question open and 
later supplying this additional currency, which every‘one admits 
the people ought to have, by the wild-cat currency of State banks, 
thus making good the State-bank plank in the Chicago platform? 

If so, then the last will be worse than the first of the great 
change which the country is now enjoying. 

Let us hope, however, that we may be saved from so great ca- 
lamity. [Applause.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL, Mr. Speaker, when called by the Presi- 
dent of the United States to attend this extraordinary session 
of Congress I had no idea of making a speech upon the silver 
question, but the circumstances and conditions now existing in 
the city of New York, and particularly in the district that I 
have the honor to represent, impel me to express my views on 
the financial stringency which is now disturbing the country. 
In the city from which [ come the workshops, the mills, and the 
other great industries have, to a large extent, ceased to do busi- 
ness; and thousands upon thousands of honest working people 


have been thrown out of er and deprived of the means | 


of earning bread for themselves and their families. 

Mr. Speaker, in relation to this silver question, I believe that 
the commercial crisis through which the country is now passing, 
with financial ruin threatening all industries, with thousands of 
working men and women crying for bread because of conditions 
resulting from the dishonest monetary legislation of the past 
has had a sobering effect upon the industrial classes of the South- 
west. It has awakened them to a realization of the true condi- 
tion of affairs to such an extent that the familiar heresies of the 
radical silver men, whilecommanding a patient hearing in the 
Halls of Congress, will irritate instead of soothing the popular 
clamor for aspeedy and prompt adjustment of our financial affairs 
upon the lines suggested by our able and patriotic President. 

If I were asked to summarize a proper financial policy for the 
country to adopt, it would be briefly as follows: 

1. Repeal the silver-purchasing clause in the Sherman law un- 
conditionally. This is an absolute necessity, and should, of 
course, be the first step, since it announces to the world that the 
people of the United States intend to pay their debts infull, and 
not with the aid of a depreciated currency. This will undoubt- 
edly have an immediate beneficial effect upon the country by 
substituting a feeling of confidence for the semipanic that now 
exists. 

2. Stopissuing silver certificates of depositof any denomination. 
The purchase of silver for coinage purposes is perfectly legiti- 
mate; but when silver bullion is amassed in large quantities it 
can not be regarded as money, but merely as merchandise, and 
such an accumulation of it is simply a perpetual menace to the 
market price of silver. To issue certificates of deposit against 
silver is no more defensible than it would be to issue similar cer- 
tificates against a store of wheat, corn, or horses. 

3. Coin all the silver bullion now owned by the Government. 

4. Prohibit the issue of paper currency of a less denomination 
than $5. This would very soon into circulation all the sil- 
ver dollars now in existence, and before long an additional sup- 
ply of them would be needed. The effect of this would be to put 
silver to its only legitimate use—that of aserviceable subsidiary 
currency—a use which it may furthermore be said never thor- 
oughly to have attained inthiscountry. The effect of a thor- 
ough circuktion of silver, and an assured demand for it in the 
future, would have an immediate beneficial effect upon the 


silver-mining industry, which has long been suffering from the, 


misguided efforts of its friends. People would soon become 
accustomed to using silver instead of small paper currency, the 
latter, indeed, having no real reason for being in circulation, as 
proved by the experience of England, where the smaller paper 
note is $25, and of France, where the smallest note is $10. 

5. Provide that silver shall be legal tender to the amount of 
$10 only. For all practical purposes, silver is demonetized now, 
i.e.,s0 far as being astandard of value is concerned. The world, 
however, needs a positive assurance that our standard of value 
shall be forever the same as that of the civilized world. 

6. In place of coining double eagles, coin a large number of 
$2.50 gold pieces. The latter would prove very valuable coin, 
coresponding to the English half sovereigns; whereas the 
former are too heavy for ordinary use, and their purpose can be 
better served by paper notes. 

7. Allow national banks a circulation equal to par of their 
holdings of Government bonds. 

This suggestion, which is now being widely urged, is undoubt- 
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edly sound, and would largely increase the circulating meq 
of the country. 

8. Provide for the extension of the charge for pensions 
suing a number of long-term bonds to the extent of onc- 
the ay a oe of the preceding year forpensions. Thi 
| have the following good effects: 
| First. It would relieve the present generation from | 
| an undue proportion of the awful burden of the present } 
laws, and throw upon the shoulders of coming generations 
equitable share of its financial responsibilities. 

Second. It would increase the amount of national bonds 
forms the basis of our best national currency, and giv. 
relief from the present monetary stringency. 

Third. It would enablea reduction in the tariff to be efi 
which otherwise seems impracticable. Iniquitousas the 
tariff is, it is idle to think of attempting to relieve the ; 
its burden so long as it continues to be necessary to rais: 
billion of dollars a year to meet the annual expenses of th 
ernment, abnormally swelled as they are by the present | 
charges. 

I believe that a policy, such as that which I have just out 1. 
would result in a sound revival of trade, and in renewed pros. 
perity to the country. It is only a question of returning to 
re of ordinary common sense and honesty. It sometime: 

appens that Americans, because they populate the richest land 
on earth, are led to an exaggeration of its bounteous resources, 
and believe that they are, therefore, above all the elementary 
laws of commerce and finance. But when the country goes off 
into occasional daydreams, its awakenings are always some \ 
rude and something of a shock. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that this obnoxious Sherman act 
repealed by such a majority in this House that public contide: 
will be restored throughout the land and that business wi)! 
resumed, so that the thousands of working people now seeking 
employment may again obtain it, and sunshine, happiness, 
prosperity may again prevail throughout the length and breadth 
of this glorious country. [Applause.] 


[Mr. SIPE withholds his remarks for revisioh, See Appen- 
dix.] 


Mr. MCETTRICK. Mr. Speaker, I suppose that when | rise 
and announce myself as another new member from Massac! 
who favors the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sh: 
law,and at the same time claims to be an honest bimeta 
may expect to receive some share of the same kind of abuse t 
it has been the fashion to heap on Massachusetts during | 
bate. I can not say that it was with any measure of surpr 
I heard the other day upon this floor a well-worn sneer 
nunciation of Massachusetts and New England as the | 
the money-lenders and so-called ‘‘gold bugs” of the 
That, indeed, seems to be the penalty which thrift, indust 
enterprise is called upon to pay to those whose efforts in ‘ 
cumulation of wealth have not been successful. 

But when, in all her history, did Massachusetts fail to 
solemn pledge or promise? At every great crisis in the! 
history her good strong arm has been the first of those | 
whether to repel the foreign invader, in defense of the Union: 
the States, or in maintajning the national honor by the payment 
of its just and honest debts. From the careful savings : 

eople, even from the time of the ests Liishment of our nit 

Jnion, streams of wealth have flowed, enriching ever) 
of our common country. 

The great West has felt the beneficent influence of \ 
chusetts and New England, since the time the first pi 
crossed the prairies to seek homes in the wilderness. 
the best brawn and sinew and blood in that great sect 
which the nation is justly proud, is of the old New |! 
stock. Asa fond mother nurtures her child, so has N 
land at all times listened to the call of her courageous 50! 
by her assistance many splendid cities in the great W: 
Northwest have been made possible. Ner has the Sout! 
forgotten. 

When the Father of Waters breaks away from the arti! 
barriers which encompass him, and spreads destruction «| 
vastation to the homes and farms for hundreds of miles al: 
borders, who is the first to respond but Massachusetts 
when the fair Crescent City at his mouth looks up appe 
for aid, who is the first to come to her relief? And thes 
muy be said when the fell destroyer strikes down the C1 
the South with the infectious fever. Who are the first to coh 
tribute to the alleviation of the suffering survivors? When" 
destroysa city, the sad news reaches Boston. The wires 0! ' © 
country are none too quick to flash relief and sympathy and sco" 

But, Mr. Speaker, [ represent particularly a constituenc) 
are not the bankers, the ‘‘gold bugs,” and the money-lende's. 
represent a constituency who are largely composed of men “4° 


m 





setts 


who 
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work with their hands for their daily bread. 
stituency who are joined together largely in a community of la- 
poring men, whose sympathies ar vot contined to the little spot 
on the surface of our country whicu they occupy, but who are as 
ready to listen to the distressing appeals of the man who works 
in the mines in the bowels of the earth in Colorado as to those of 
their suffering neighbors. 

To-day there are 25,000 men at least walking the streets of 
Boston out of employment, while the factory operatives of Law- 


I represent a con- | Is there no saving or accumulation? Where is all this money 


rence, Fall River, and other manufacturing cities and towns are | 


idle by thousands. The farmer of the West too is suffering; we 
admit that he is not getting a fair return for his labor, but he 
ean look upon God's blue sky, he can look upon fair fields and 
breathe God's pure air. 
contaminated air of the tenement house and the workshop brings 
trouble, distress, and sickness to him and his. The stopping of 
the wheels of commerce means to my constituency absolute want 
and distress. 

The farmer may be unable to market his product, but he at 
least has something to eat. The bounteous nature with which 


| money which he receives shall have its true and just pure 
No stifling smoke shuts out the sun: no | 


he is surrounded supplies him with something to sustain life. | 
[ desire to say to the unemployed miners and others of the far | 


West, in behalf of my constituency, that we are not deaf to your 
appeals; we are not deaf to your call for help; but the question 
presented to us is, What is best for our common country? 

Mr. Speaker, I came here determined to throw my vote and 


best interest of the whole country. I have listened to the elo- 


quent remarks of the gentlemen on both sides of the question, | 


and I now feel that it is but right that I should declare myself. 


Isay, with all earnestness, to the miner of the West, to those | 
whose interests are with silver, I sincerely believe in bimetal- 
lism: I believe that silver should not be demonetized, but I am | 


forced also to believe that the people of this country will not be 


benefited by the method suggested by our opponents, and that | 
the United States can not alone bring about its restoration tothe 


position which it has enjoyed. 
This can not rightly be made a sectional question. 
properly a national question. 


It is not 
But, by the force of circumstan- 


ces, it becomes an international question, and the United States | 
of America should take every means to compelits sister nations | 


to adopt the use at a proper ratio of that which is so largely one 
of her products and which should go to lend an increased vol- 
ume to the currency of the world. I desire to say to the people 


who believe in silver that we are not of those who would brush | - 


aside your claims or your ideas without full deliberation. It is 
a question which requires statesmanship, study, and diplomacy 
in its treatment, and that is what it should receive. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I might say that itseems to me, from what 


I have heard here expressed and from what I have been able to | 4 pounds meat, beef, mé 


learn of the subject, that the soil of the mining State gives out 
more than an ample return for every dollar invested and labor 
expended in the production of silver. The Indians that our fore- 


| sale prices in July of the years 1840, 1860, 1866, and 1891. 
mv influence for that which I believed was right, and for the 


| claimed 





fathers found on these shores, as well as the ignorant natives of | 


Africa, used in their exchanges shells as a circulating medium, 
and we might as well to day return to their use and dig and 
gather the clam-shells on New England’s rocky coast to tender 


as money, as to use a metal from Colorado valued at a figure | 


which bears no relation to the labor and expense of procuring it. 

By an overwhelming majority the people of these United 
States elected Grover Cleveland President. The President of 
the United States, with a full realization of the step that he was 


taking, has asked for an unconditional repeal of the purchasing | 


clause of the Sherman law. 
him and have faith in him, and it isa poor argument to go home 
to our constituencies and say to them, ‘* Oh, we knew better than 
he did; your trust in him was mistaken.” 


The masses, I believe, are with | 


advocating the course I do. 
| for if I did the lofty monument which stands upon that 


The Democratic party believes in the maintenance of the | 


money of the country upon a parity. 
which will tend to do this, but I feel that it is my duty first to 
to be convinced that the measure here brought to us will tend to 
that end. 


I will vote for any measure | 


The State of Nevada, represented by twoSenat¢rs and | 


a Representative, has barely a quarter of the population of the | 


district which I represent, and which could be covered upon the 
map by the point of a lead pencil. In any question which arises 
they have a voice of two Senators and a Representative against 
my constituency’s one vote in this House. 

[ want to arraign nobody. But I desire to ask the 
Owners and the silver kings of that section, why is it that 
Within forty-eight hours after your mills and your mining in- 
dustry have closed that the streets are filled with miners with 
empty pockets, fairly crying for bread? 
you given labor a fair recognition? Has there been an equitable 
distribution of the product as between your capital and their 
labor; or why is it that within the hour that your work stops they 
are found with empty pockets? 


| the United 


mine | 


Ask yourselves, have | 


G2 


that has been dug from the bowels oftheearth? Your working 
men have hardly seen it, except in the crude ore as they dug it 
out and picked it up with their hunds. Why have you not di- 
vided more equitably with your workingmen that which co: 
you only by their sufferance ? Because they respect the | ind 
protect you in your claim, why should you not give them fair 
return of that which their labor has contributed to get? Then 
you might have come with better grace to the people and asked 
them to aid you. 

Every man who works, by his daily toil 
creditor for his day’s wage, 


noe 


esto 


bec he 


the 


mes at night 
and it is as essential to him th 

power as it is that ‘* money * shall 
He wants no debased currency with which to g 
to buy hisnextday’smeal. His wage will remain about thes 
whether you pay him in a currency worth 50 cents on the dollar 
or whether it bears the full face value. How, then, can his in- 
terest be other that to receive what his labor has earned some- 
thing that will purchase its full measure of represented value. 

The following figures have been taken earefully and imp 
tially from the reportof the Senate Committee on Finance, bein 
Report No. 1394, Fifty-second Congress, second ting 
to wholesale prices and to wages. The table shows what a car- 
penter in New York had to pay for the articles named at whole- 
During 
the month named in 1840 an ordinary journeyman carpenter 
earned $1.50 per day, or $9 per week of six days each, working 
ten hours per day. In 1860 he earned $2 per day, or $12 for the 
week, with the same hours. 

In 1866 he could earn 83.50 per day, or $21 per week, the hours 
being the same as before. In 1891, working eight hours per day, 
he earned $3.50 per day, or $21 per week. The totals given in 
the table for each of the years named show exactly what tl 
different weekly earnings would accomplish in paying the bi 
items given. The table shows most emphatically what I h 
that when the currency is inflated prices 
faster than the rates of wages, and that when price 
of labor does not fall equally with the pric: 
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rise uch 
s fallthe price 


Ss ol commodtit 


Wholesale prices of cert tin commodities i 


5 pound 3 Boston crackers... 
5 pounds butter, fair 

24 pounds cheese 
2 pounds coffee 
1 dozen eges 


1 


+ barrel flour 


Rio, fair... 


medium 
f dium 

yn, clear 

New Orleans 


ba 


mm MOlMmsses 


4 pounds meat 

1 Rai 
prime és 

5 pounds sugar, refine rushed, 
or granula { 

10 yards calico, C 

} ton coal, a 

l week 


s rent 
Total 

A carpenter was paid in New York City in 1840, $1.50 per day 
of ten hours; 1860, $2 per day of ten | 1866, 33.50 per day o 
ten hours; 1891, $3.50 per day of eight hours. 

Mr. Speaker, we are told that this is a plot of the British Gov- 
ernment. We are told that Lombard street dictates to thi 
gress its desires. If that were the question | would not be h 
[ have not forgotten Bunker Hill, 
0 ind 
where the blood of our countrymen was shed that the shackles 
of oppre might be broken, throws a shadow upon my home 
to remind me of the causes that make that spot a hallowed 

But that is not the question, however, Mr. Speaker. ‘The 
wishes and desires of ‘the London banker have no weight with 
me. I have not the slightest interest in what they want, but I 
have an interest in seeing that the currency of the p: of 
States is not debased, but maintained at its full face 
value. I wish to see the humble wage-earnings of my constitu- 
ency purchase as much of the product of the field or of the loom 
as they are justly entitled to. Mr. Speaker, | am in favor of bi- 
metallism. Iam in favor of this country taking such a position 
before the nations of the earth as will force them to accept sil- 
ver as a circulating medium. 

But this is an international question. It isaquestion that the 
United States must settle among the other nations of the world, 
and if they can not take the product of our silver mines and 
give it due recognition I would see to it that their products 
should be likewise discredited. The men of Massachusetts, 


ours; 
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rather than drink the tea that had a British stamp upon it, de- 
prived the mselves of the pleasure and comfort which that tea 
might have brought to their homes, and ruthlessly threw it 
overboard. And, Mr. Speaker, I to-day would follow their ex- 
ample unless they give recognition to our silver; but I would at 
least present it fair ly before them and give them a chance. [ 
have no issue with Englishmen as Englishmen. It is with the 
British Government. 

[ have not, Mr. Speaker, gone into the question of statistics. 
The House has listened to them for a long time, but I can not 
fail to call attention to a few facts: 

The total amount of gold produced in the United States from 
1792 to 1891, was $1,904,881,769, and of silver in the same cen- 
tury, $1,073,172,000, a total of $2,978,053,769. In the year 1892 
there were produced in the United States 1,596.400 ounces of gold 
and 58,000,000 ounces of silver, or about 24.11 times more silver 
than gold. The commercial ratio of silver to gold has steadily 
increased since the war from about 154 to 1 to about 28 to 1. 

In the year 1893, January 1, there were in the United States 
$651,330,763 in gold coin and bullion, and $592,519,721 in silver 
coin and bullion, or a ratio of about 91 per cent as much silver 
as gold. Of the actual coin in circulation there wasin 1893, Jan- 
uary 1, $530,064,099 in gold and $452,185,214 in silver, inelud- 
ang certificates. or about 85 per cent as much silver as gold. 

os Mr. Speaker, I have one word to say in regard to the 
so-called Sherman bill. The purchase clause of the Sherman 
bill, sol in 1890, has been variously and emphatically denom- 
inated a cheat and a makeshift. It was, in reality, a compro- 
mise, which is usually a b: gain, and is defined by some philos- 
opher a trade in which each party thinks he has cheated the 
other. The friends of silver, though claiming everything, were 
satisfied that its condition would be improved by a forced mar- 
ket, whereby the Government should become the purchaser to 
the amount of 4,500,000 ounces per month, confident that the 
Government could not long hoard and store the bullion, and that 
it would bespeedily coined and placed in circulation, little dream- 
ing that there is a limit to its use inthe ordinary business trans- 
acti the country and that its limit would ‘beso soon reached. 

Tne friends of gold saw in ita method of depreciating its value 
and the estimation in which it might be held by the financial 
wo ld by its consideration as acommodity only. Both were sat- 
isfied, but, as usual, the capitalists had the best of the bargain, 
and both classes are now alike clamoring for its repeal. Every- 
body, including its author, denounce its method and effect, and 
the only opposition to its immediate repeal comes from those 
who hope to secure something more favorable by tacking on to 
the repeal measure other legislation in the supposed interests 
of silver. 

Mr. Speaker, with the wheels of commerce stopped, with the 
loom idle, with the fires of the forge extinguished, with the un- 
employed everywhere, I feel that it is hardly right for any man 
to occupy the precious time—time which should be used for 
action—but I felt obliged to say to the people who have taken 
the other side of this question that there are constituencies in 
Massachusetts which are largely composed of men of toil, men 
of labor, men whose “‘brow is wet with honest sweat,” men who 
are intelligent and sympathetic, men who study the questions 
of the day at their homes,and upon 
empty stomachs discuss our national prosperity. Asa repre- 
sentative of such a constituency I have to-day appealed to this 
House. |[Applause.] 

Mr. GE SSE NHAIN 
now 
disaster to business and financial enterprises, and which has 
oceasioned this extraordinary session of Congress, has been vir- 
tually caused by the purchase of silver as authorized by the act 
of July 14, 1890. 

From the day that the Sherman act took effect, August 13, 
1890, up to the end of the present fiseal year, June 20, 1893, there 
has been purchased from the silver mine owners of this country 
the enormous quantity of 157,457,682 ounces troy, over 6,560 tons, 
of fine silver. During this period of nine hundred and three 
week days, therefore, the daily amount purchased was over 
7 tons of pure silver, and the total amount paid for the same 
$147, 676,749.12. 


ns of 


‘ER. Mr. Speaker, the feeling of distrust 


On the Ist day of July, 1893, the market price for silver was 70 


cents per ounce for pure silv er, so that the loss on this purchase 
was $37,456,406.72 in other words, the amount of $147,676,749.12 
paid had fallen in market value to $110,220,342.40. According to 
the returns of the census of 1890(House Document No. a Fifty- 
second Congress, first session, pages 68 to 95 and 163) the pro- 
duction of pure silver amounted to 41,708,527 ounces and the cost 
of producing the same is officially stated to have been $15,558,- 
428, or 37.3 cents per ounce. he profits to the mine owners 
should be regarded as very satisfactory. indeed. 

In 1886 the British Royal Commission ordered an investigation 
of the cost of producing pure silver. Prof. Robert Austen re- 
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the street corners with | 


prevailing over our entire country, and which has brought | 
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ported and proved that the cost of producing pure silver in + 
country was 51.1 cents per ounce, and for the whole wor), 
cents per ounce. Dr. Kimball, Director of the Mint, dou 
the accuracy of Prof. Austen s returns, in turn directed an 
tigation. The several agents of the United States report 
cost of production in the U nited States to be 52% cents per « 
(See report of Director of the Mint on the production « 
precious metals for 1887, pages 80 to 116.) 

At the return by Dr. Ki: nball of { 923 cents per ounce fi! 
cost of production of the 157,457,632 ounces of fine silver 
the United States was $82,507,799.16, thus netting a | 
$05,168,949.96 on the amount paid under the Sherman 
$147 676,749.12 of the people’s money. In addition to 1) 
now asked that the mints of the United States shall be t 
open to the free and unlimited coinage of the entire prx 
of the mines, which, in 1892, amounted to 58,000,000 o 
pure silver, und for which 74,989,900 silver dollars : 
paid. Our silver coinage being 16 to 1 of gold, there w 
crue a profit according to the last census returns, at 37 
per ounce, of $53,355,900, equal to about 249 per cent. 

These are facts. These are the causes of the loss of coi 
now hovering over us. Is it any wonder that our p 
hoarding the gold coin, the gold certificates, and the kk ga 
greenbacks? The $40/7,945,944 in gold coin, the $101, 
gold certificates, the $319,022,323 in greenbacks ths ut a uve 
peared from circulatiomsince the Istof June last, making» t 
$827 438,236 out of $1,596,U0U0,000 are causing the present « 
and panic. Is it strange that our people are fearful | 
must exchange their substance for a shadow? 

In 1804 Thomas Jefferson stopped the coinageof silver d. 
and from 1805 to 1836 no silver dollars were coined. In 
change was made in our coinage laws, and two years aft 
thousand silver dollars were coined. None were coined 
and 1838, while in 1839 only three hundred were issued. 
thus be seen that there was a very limited coinage of silv: 
lars, forfrom 1794, when the first silver dollar was struck, 
1875, when free and unlimited coinage became a law, not 
85,000,000 were coined. 

A very favorite assertion of the silver mine owners i 
since 1873 prices for wheat and cotton have declined in 
quence of the abolition of free coinage. Let us examin 
truth of this statement. 

We arewonstantly told by the free-coinage orators that | 
of wheat and cotton have declined since 1873. They e 
charts, diagrams, and even very adroitly arranged baron 
by which they seek to prove the fall of prices for whe: wo 
and silver since 1873 in this country. They very prudent}; 
their object lessons with the prices for wheat and eotton | i 
If they dared to extend their charts prior to 1872 it wou 
ponte seen that in reality wheat and cotton joined in the 

ecline of almost all commodities in 1865, while silver 1 
its highest point in 1866. Here are the plain facts: 


it, cotton, aud silver oul mn, 


w heat, | per Cotton, per Si 
pound. 


Average e yearly prices for whe 


| bushel, 
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These facts our e saikishnonia fail to give us; they 


the following, beginning with 1872, viz: 


Ww heat, per Cotton, per 
bushel. pound. 
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Year. 
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19. ¢ 
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These charts, diagrams,and barometers, with dolefulaccounts|; Mr. PICKLER. I think the gentleman knows me well 


1e misery and ultimate ruin of the farmer and cotton- planter, | enough to know that I am in favor of an enlarged use of silver. 
s been presented to the West and South until a general be- | Tam in earnest about this matter. Iam much obliged to the 





















































lie evails that the decline in silver bullion and likewise in | gentleman for answering my inquiries. 
the prices of wheat and cotton are inseparable, and thatonly| Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. If no other gen 
t) ree and unlimited coinage of silver bullion worth 723 cents | desires to s ik thi fternoon, I move that the Hows WwW 
int ) $1.29t per ounce, or otherwise 58 cents’ worth of silver | take its r cess 
pullion into 100 cents, or a dollar, would remedy pricesfor wheat | Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Speaker,I wv 1 oO occup oo 
and cotton and establish unlimited prosperity. | fora few a s. Lhold iy hand 1 ( Mi 
Now, when we examine the official re sturns of the Statistical | Frederi - Wi lite, the special a tof the Census B in 
Abstract of the United States for 1892, fifteenth number, we find | charge of that portion of the Elev Census to the 
on page 313 the it in 1857 the total production of wheat in this | stitistics of farm mortgages and other indebted eO 
country was 212,441,400 bushels. The figures for 1865 and 1866 ple of this country. The time allotted to me, five m vill 
ar not given, while in 1892 the crop was put at 515,949,009 | be teo short to read this document; but in view o! its import ce 
bushels. No returns being given for D kota or Califor nia even and the general interest attaching to the biect [I will . 
for 1867 (see page 308), while in 1892 California produced 39,157,- | porate it in my remarks for the purpose of giving informati 
000 bushels and the Dakotas 66,765,000 bushels, showing an in- | of reliable character upon this question. It is as follows 
creised production of 105,922,000 bushels, or half the amount of , os 
the wi hole crop of the other twenty-one States and Territoriesin WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 
1867. Is #t remarkable that prices of wheat have declinea? ee reg ape 
In 1865 the crop of cotton in the United States was 2,278,000 | doned industries, t idl 
s; in 1866, 2,233,000 bales, and in 1892, 9,018,000 bales, or over | secu 31 stre 1 an 
four times as much as in 1865 and 1866. Is it st ae prices | = Seana  o 
{  eaiaaes'| been reduced? (** Cotton fac Alfred B. Shep- i s put into ciectilation es n 
person, December, 1892, suet j it if ing an oY ¢ 
[The Report of the Director of the Mint on the production of | of the nnemploved Speen ae 
precious met ils (House Executive Document No. 274, Fifty- | globe, we have but t te the aff of that } 
second Congress, second session, page 222) states that the pro- | has been most severe, nai , of the Argentine Re] : 
duction of silver in this country was in 1865, $11,250,000 worth; on hates tinmnedioan regen ‘led but @ 64% O00 bao ple in . 
in 1866, only $10,000,000, and in 1892 it had increased to $73,- | to the last report of the Michigan Bureau of Labor, theit ea’ 4 
697.000 worth, an increase of from 8,000,000 ounces of pure silver } Increcibie total of $2,191,000,000 in depreciated currency r t rt 
to over 57,000,000 ounces—over seven times the production of | oe a 7 a ° debe eas 
1866, when the price of silver bullion was $1.34 per ounce, and | everyeconomist who has spent years investigating sbiect is well awal 
the highestinthis century. Hasthe population increased seven- | that the “unearned land values,” like } an ul 
fold? The census of 1860 gives the population at 31,443,221, in | artnet eee buildin f cane cana c . 
1870 at 38 .558,371, and in 1890 at 62,622,250. | and furnishing light, sewe we i ar, ol le : pr 
While the populat ion has only about doubled in this pe r iod of | Hence, it ery plain that the collapse in the A 
time, the hes tion of wheat has been over twice as much, and | ssikhahaiee 4 eS oe as, wm Pn ae e 
of cotton over four times as great, and silver over seven times | ments. order, and protection against fire were things of the pa I 
as large. count ies € crisis bas not been so disastrous, but it in ¢ yca n 
Our people have not lost faith in their wheat, nor in their | ene ee eating thar whether we turn our atte si 
cotton, but confidence in silver seems to have been very greatly | turies of prehistoric human experience Which the anthor of the Pentytench 
disturbed, and to many minds the only remedy in this most op- | had in mind when he penned the immorta nty-lift upter of | 
pressing crisis to restore confidence in all things is to act upon or a eee of Grecian or — om Rinses evo rebe 
the recommendation of the President and repeal the purchasing | ‘anedn eur ows. anaes tn 1818. 1887 1007, 1878 ond 1 : . 
clause of the Sherman act. [Applause.] | stricken Russia, the one great h in ever 
|} every other history-creating fact is 
[Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee addressed the House. Sae | a os a the great oe iuring the last tw YY 
Appendix. | in 7 te ines . our = SS ee it with the modest increase of 
scarceiy 60 per cent 1 our Wealth, nea 
Mr, PICKLER. As no gentleman appears desirous now to | rise in spe ul stive ground values. As for the funded debts, thos il 
take the floor, and as I see the gentleman from L1linois [Mr. | oes eee eee ee eee ap pend to 5.468.000, 000 in is ae 
SPRINGER] in his seat, I would like to ask him a question or two | nearly doubled in the last seven years. The funded debts ota prttadlitaceee 
in relation to a subject embraced in the speech which he deliv- | la Bag ance ma 1880 _ wr cs them have s ; oni 
ered to-dav. | tude, especially during the last ° e as, f nstat t e te 
Mr. SPRINGER. I have no objection. Ln A <=<=—<—< on 
Mr. PICKLER. I have been considering seriously how I| Duringthe sametime, theloans a1 sin \ 
ought os vote on this question. Now, the gentleman from I1li- | from 94,000,000 to $2,171,000,000, while §. Ox ' pr 
noisasserted very emphatically in his speech that if the Sherman | Y2te,2«nks and of real ceiaahee tine ‘to © 7 
law should be repealed unconditionally he had no doubt that | mortgage indebtedness, as dis ‘ Elev 
some measure would be adopted by Congress and become a law | Census. Let us remember that this is largel thre og eg 
relative to theeurrency. When I asked him as to the provisions eee cae eek eee o eee, Soe ee eae 
of such a bill he very facetiously turned me off. Now, I would | toil. In the twenty-one States for which the mortgage indebted 
like him to state (and I am in earnest about this matter) what been tabulated the aggregate amount in force at the close of 1889 was four 
kind of a-measure he would be in favor of, and whether he has Se ee ee ce eee Ee See Eros Santen ot 
any such measure digested, because upon what is to follow the | heard from. The grand aggregate will be no less than six thousand th 
action On the pending bill depends largely, I think, the votes of | hundred million 7 aggregate in 1680 was only about two thousand f 
quite a number of gentlemen. I was in earnest in my inquiry | eee oo ule teen ona tte award ficht thot heen mils 
to-day, although the gentleman seemed to think I was inter- | tented with an increase of 20 per cent, or nearly four tit the increase in 





the true value of real estate. 
Ina word, the total net private indebtedness of the American people equaled 


rupting probs bly for the sake of interruption. I would like to 





know r his opinion as to the kind of a me asure which can be put | 4p 1880. but 86.750,000.000. Last September it amounted to nineteen th 

through here and receive the approval of the President. | seven hundred millions, an increase of thirteen thousand miilions in t 
Mi . SPRINGE R. At this moment I can not s: ay what would | Short period of twelve years. - 

be a proper bill to be enacted on this subject, but I will say that I | ,,, 265° mute Heures tell tho tale. Our manufacturing and mink 

will codperate with the friends of free silver on this floor to reach | while our farmers have been compelled to borrow to meet d 

& satisfactory conclusion; and when those who earnestly believe | values have been bolstered up by booms and ruthless rea 

in he largest possible use of silver have reached such acon- | — ee od ae Gokes ail tod nol on Gath cdcion meee ia 


clusion T will go with them tosecure the passage of such a meas- | needed. Bonds and watered stocks ha 
ure. I believe that we could maintain a parity on the ratio of | pose of wre king valuatie properties ae ; 
to 1, though it is possible that it might be necessary to fix | Oince tacced me te tha se uleinn that the habilitiessof the railroad com. 


1 








some larger ratio. panies equaled fully 8 per cent, or #5,000,000,000 more than their total assets. 
[ believe, however, that we can reach some middle ground on | With this conclusion all experts practically agree. In short, things have 
which the friends of silver can unite; and I earnestly invite the Deen ee ne ee eee ee beastie’ rhe 
- peration of my friendfrom South Dakota with the majocity dustrial depressions of over thou.and ler every ci i 
this House in reaching such a conclusion, and also the co- | known to history, have bee re and all, due Ll power! h 
| debt has of piling itself up until it reaches a v« née hich the existii i 


eperation of our Populist friends who are so earnest in their | jiation can not support. Ten monthsago our private indebtedness reached 
aa « i} AY ott al it dt uu css «hf i 
esire for the largest possible use of silver. that awfulclimax. During seyen months we reduced that mighty load of 
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debt by a few score millions, which, together with the reduction of the last 
three months, amounts to hundreds of millions. 

The unpleasant fact which must be bravely met, is, that we shall not have 
prosperity again until at least a thousand millions of this indebtedness 
shall have been wiped out of existence, and probably not until property 
which is to-day valued at thousands of millions shall have passed at a great 
sacrifice from the hands of the poor and middle classes to the hands of the 
men who hold the money. 

As yet we have but touched the outskirts of this world-wide commercial 
crisis. We are now beginning to sail throughit. However, we shall not be 
called upon to pass through the black center, as have the golden republics 
of Australia, because the Indebtedness of our people has not been piled up 
with such blind recklessness, and because, in general, there have been some 
bounds to the ficticious inflation of land values. 

The total capital of all banks suspending during the three months ending 
July 28 aggregated for the whole United States only 838,951,033, while in the 
six weeks ending May 16 the liabilities of the banks of issue which were 
crushed to the wall in Melbourne alone amounted to over $300,000,000, a sum 
nearly equal to the total deposits in the sixty-four banks forming the clear- 
ing-house of New York City 

Melbourne is a city about the size of slow, pay-as-you-go Baltimore, which 
does not know what a bank failure is. Even before the crisis, merely as the 
result of the storm which preceded, Melbourne’s population had been re- 
duced by more than 20,000 and the land values were already disappearing 
beneath the assessed valuation ani, in many quarters, even beneath the 
mortgaged indebtedness, when thy, city was suddenly overtaken by one of 
the most gigantic financial coll..spses in modern times—a collapse which 
shook the very foundations of credit the whole world around, locked up the 
gold of the East, and set Engiand’s surplus afloat for the rescue of the 
doomed continent. 

Europe was already deep in difficulties on account of the Panama collapse 
and the unsettled condition of affairs in the Argentine. The guarantors 
of the Baring failure had just extended their guarantees to retide matters 
over. The continuation of the fight among the great banking houses for a 
sufficient supply out of Europe's insufficient store of gold compelled Eng- 
land to look toward America. Aided by the excessive trading of our over- 
hopeful merchants, England, by curtailing her purchase of our produce and 
by selling our securities, replenished her gold supply. Moreover, the float- 
ing of the gold bonds of Austria had shoved large bodies of American secu- 
rities back upon our Own market and increased the outflow of gold. This 
draining of our supply and the fall of prices led to hoarding money ofevery 
description. 

Gne month after the crisis struck Melbourne, during the week of bank 
holiday proclaimed by the Government to give the people time to cool down; 
just as the collapse, Which had been confined to Melbourne, opened its maw 
as though about to engulf the whole continent, New Zealand and all; then 
as the giant banks of Australia were falling right and left, the great com- 
mercial centers of the United States were shaken. Two weeks later flashed 
across the wires the added news that five banks with liabilities amounting 
to over $125,000,000 had gone down in three days. In certain of our Western 
cities, Whose condition since 1888 has been that of a collapse-in-suspense, 
the banks and business houses began toclose their doors, although their as- 
sets seemed to be large, at least to those who have not taken in the world- 
wide situation and have not given years to the study of fictitious land values 
as a basis of mortgaged indebtedness. 

My only apology for not accepting the general explanation of the cause of 
this crisis, and for not falling in with the lovely little panacea, by which all 
nations that have eithera Sherman act to repeal or silver to demonetize 
may enter into the millennium of prosperity, is that I find nothing to sup- 
port such theories, whereas I have the facts by which I can demonstrate the 
accuracy of every statement made above. 

Very truly, yours, 


CONGRESSIONAL 





FREDERICK C. WAITE. 
Hon. Henry M. TELLER, United States Senate. 


I am convinced, Mr. Speaker, that the increase of debt shown 
by this statement from $6,750,000,000 in 1880 to $19,000,000,000 
in 1890 is due in large part, if not altogether, to an inadequate 
supply of money for the people of this country. It is because of 
the inflation of credits throughout the country, owing to the 
scarcity of money, that we have been put in this condition, and I 
believe that it largely arises from the desire of the banking in- 
terests of the country to have and retain control of the issuing 
of currency, so that they can inflate their credit at will, and in 
that way reap larger profits at the expenseof the people. That 
this is the cause of great injury to the people no one can ques- 
tion. 

I also believe that the banking institutions of the country are 
engaged largely in a conspiracy to overthrow the monetary sys- 
tem and put this country in a position where we must goto a 
single gold standard, whereby we will be thrown back on their 
issues of currency for our supply. I believe, Mr. Speaker, also 
that that conspiracy has extended so far that it has reached and 
is, in a certain sense, controlling not only the people but the 
Government of the United states. And, in view of that convic- 
tion, I send to the desk and ask to have read a resolution in my 
time, and after itis read I will ask unanimous consent for its 
consideration and adoption by the House. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That whereas, it being matter of general report and knowledge that the 
banks of certain Bastern cities, and particularly certain banks in the city of 
New York, are— 

First. Below theirreserves, and have not on hand an amount of currency 
equal to per cent of their deposits; 


Second. Have and are creating a fictitious money called clearing-house | 


certfficates; 

Third, Are refusing to pay the lawful checks of depositors in money; 

Fourth. Are indulging in that fraudulent method of finance known as 
“kiting;”’ 

And whereas all these are infractions of the law, and are asserted to be 
known and countenanced in the case of said banks by John G. Carlisle, Sec- 


retary of the Treasury, and James H. Eckles, Comptroller of the Currency | 


of the United States, it is hereby 
Resolved, By the House of Representatives of the United States, now in 
session, that the Speaker be directed to appoint a committee of five mem- 


Avuaust 
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bers of this House to at once investigate all matters and things hy 
forth, and particularly the conduct in office of the said John G. Cay 
James H. Eckles in the premises, and report their finding to this bo 


Mr. SIMPSON. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speak 
the present consideration of that resolution. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I submit that it is not 
order. The gentleman from Kansas had the floor for debut, 
not for the purpose of offering a resolution. 

Mr. SIMPSON. But Iam asking unanimous consent, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas, under t} 
by which the House is now governed, and under which it 
ceeding, has been recognized for debate only, under t! 
minute rule, and not for any other purpose. 

Mr. SIMPSON. But, Mr. Speaker, there have beer 
tions read here and amendments presented that were al|: 
the time of gentlemen to be presented to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Resolutions read? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Read, of course, as a part of the rem 
the gentleman occupying the floor. But the Chair und 
the gentleman from Kansas to ask unanimous consent to « 
this resolution. 

Mr. SIMPSON. That was my request, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not submit that req 

Mr. SIMPSON. May I ask how much time! have rem 

The SPEAKER. A half minute. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I have offered this res 
in all sincerity and good faith. I believe that many of th: 
from which we are now suffering are caused by the infl 
the credit of the banks and the speculation that has nec 
been brought about by reason of the stringency of mone) 
lieve that the national banks are acting in concert 1 
this matter, and that they are responsible for a very larg 
the evils, and should be held to a strict accountability befo 
country for their acts. I regret that I can not submit t! 
lution at this time, because I think it is one that should be 
upon promptly by the House. 

Mr. JOSEPH. Mr. Speaker, were I able to vote upon the }x 
ing bill I would vote to repeal a part of an act, approved || 
1890, entitled ‘‘An act directing the purchase of silver bulli 
the issue of Treasury notes thereon,” and substitute it b 
providing for the free coinage of both gold and silver, wi 
discriminating against either metal, upon the present ratio 
is, in substance, the distinct declaration made in the 
Democratic platform of 1892. On this platform the P) 
was not only nominated and elected Chief Magistrate « 
United States, but every Democratic member of this Ho 
also nominated and elected upon this platform to their 
positions in this House of Representatives. Consequer 
are compelled to keep our word and promises to our c 
ents, who will hold us to strict accountability for the n 
ment of the same. The further demonetization of sil 
make all debts, public and private, harder to pay by cut 
half the means of payment. Silver hasnot only been tl 
the people for ages, but it was the only money the peop 
Mexico, whom I have the honor to represent upon this {1 
for centuries prior to its annexation to the United Stat 

Gold and silver have been used as coin metals from tim 
morial. Historians tell us that during the reignof Rames 
Great, in a royal palace of Egypt, there were depicted up 
walls in glorious colors the offerings to the gods of the | 
of the king’s mines amounting to more than thirty mil 
ourcurrency, thus showing that Egypt in her palmiest d 
at the height of her civilization used both gold and silve 

The country of Europe most productive of the precious 
but especially of silver, in ven times was Spain. 

M. Chevalier calls the Spanish dollar ‘‘an universal 
You all know that after the bold Napolitan had disco. 
world whose mountains were gold and silver, a party o! 
tious Spaniards, headed by Cortes, landed at Vera Cruz, \): 
during the reign of the Aztec ruler, Montezuma, and proce: 
to capture the historical and beautiful capital of the An bh 
| Empire; they succeeded in their undertaking and the) 

there, in the temples and outside of them, real treasures, ' 
sisting mainly of silver, which metal was destined to fori | 
| greater part of the New World’s production during tl: 
three centuries, as some great writers have so wisely staicd. 

Coronado, one of Cortes’s gallant generals who accom} 
him in his expedition to this continent, convinced by w! 
Indians had told him of the territory which is to-day call: 
Mexico, made a trip to that section of the country the fi! 
| of the sixteenth century, accompanied by several as am 
Spaniards as he himself was. A young priest, Fray J Shape 
Padilla, accompanied Coronado, not for the pleasure of sce! 
the country or with the object of obtaining a fortune, but for the 
| noble purpose of civilizing the Indians. This young man tr 
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ceived the crown of martyrdom at the hands of the Quivirans; | 


at the hands of the very people he was trying to save and civil- 
Ze. 
orieat at Pueblo, Mexico, in which he speaks in glowing terms 
of ‘‘ large bricks of silver that he saw everywhere he went about 
those pueblos” (meaning New Mexico). 

New Mexicois, and hasalways been, asilver-producing country. 


It was a mining country when the Spaniards founded Santa Fe, | 


in 1605, for the very first thing that called the Spaniards’ at- 
tention was lots of goose quills filled with bright gold dust and 
many silver bricks which the Indians brought to their tents and 
tried to exchange for clothing and other goods. Soon after- 


wards the Spaniards made some Indians confess where they had | 
obtained ‘‘that bright dust” and silver bricks, and then they | 


forced the savages to work in the mines of gold and silver, reason 
for which the Indians revolted to the extent of decapitating sev- 
eral of Coronado’smen. And from that day to this, Mr. Speaker, 
wherever you go in that Territory you will see the mark of the 


miner’s pick and shovel, and the ruins or débris of some old | 


Spanish mines, that were worked centuries ago. 
As you plainly see, Mr. Speaker, the depreciation of silver 
atfects New Mexico as much as any other silver-producing State 


or Territory in the Union, and because it affects my section of 


country so seriously I have grasped, with pleasure, this oppor- 
tunity to show you what monometallism means to the great 
West. 
carefully prepared by a gentleman who has dedicated the greater 
part of his life to mining in the West. He says: 

If the Sherman law is unconditionally repealed it would seem as if nothing 
could prevent a fall in the price of silver to 50 cents per ounce or less. 

The writer believes, as a resuls of twenty-two years of active experience 


in precious metal mining, that 75 cents is considerably below the average | 
and consequently that the present stoppage of the | 


cost of silver per ounce, 
industry in the West will be permanent unless silver advances to at least 80 
or 8 cents. If the price goes to 50 cents the business will be entirely wiped 
out. 

In such an event, or, if simply the present state of depression and de- 
moralization continues, what are to be the commercial results? Perhaps 
the following figures will show: 

The far West, comprising the States of Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colo 
rado, California, Oregon, Washington, and Nevada, and the Territories of 
New Mexico, Arizona, and Utah, contains an area of 983,000 square miles, a 
population of 2,700,000, and produced in 1890 raw material, as follows: 


ee smcenenne Sen. 
Farm products ..........: 

Lumber products 
Live stock 


32, 499, 981 


10, 257, 493 
8, 171, 010 


| eT a ae ‘ saingucl pei ist 247, 572,919 

Out of this it must pay its debts. It is not a manufacturing section of the 
Union; itis, on the contrary, a very heavy importer of manufactured arti- 
cles, and as yet relies wholly on its raw material to meet its obligations 
These are as follows, as far as I can ascertain: 
Railroad stocks and bonds, 17,164 miles and equipments 
Water, gas, electric, and street-railroad stocks 
State, county, municipal, and school bonds 
Business building stock t 


Fishery 


52, 362, 485 
43, 488, 
and bonds....... 24, 260, 118 
Telegraph and telephone stocks and bonds 
Ditch and irrigation stocks and bonds 
Smelting WOPES ..............-... 


8, 889, 475 


1, 208, 563, 983 
Mortgages and individual investments 


1, 503, 563, 983 


third of the total gross product of the district. 
If the silver mines are to remain closed, the difference in the annual prod- 
ucts Will be as follows: 
Practically all the silver, which in 1890 was 51,330,826 ounces, at 
$1.04 per ounce * 
About 30 per cent of the gold product t..... 
The Montana copper product t. 9, 939, 774 
The entire lead product § . 9, 425, 415 
Coal, used in mining and smelting...................-......-.-- 8, 500, 000 


nee janet dh tdiensdibhan nti naBenid 


Does anyone believe that the West can meet its obligations under such a 
loss of revenue? 


cure very quickly the complete remonetization of the white metal, the East 
Willsurely pay for its stupidity and greed by losing every dollar of principal 
it has invested in the mining States and Territories. 

Those few among us who think that the West can live and prosper without 
its silver mines cancontemplate the following statement, which is carefully 
figured out from the data of the census of 1890 

Excluding those parts of California, Oregon, and Washington which de- 
pend wholly on agriculture, lumber, fisheries, and commerce for support, 
and are not interested directly or indirectly in miningof any kind, and con- 
sidering all the balance of the States and Territories mentioned above, it is 
& fact that the miner, constituting but 28 per cent of the population, and oc- 
cupying only 43 per cent of the area, produces 72 per cent of its annual out- 
put of wealth of all kinds, and of this total 41 per cent is silver. 


onrere € price for the year. 
*Contained in low-grade silver ores, 

Which is profitable only becauseof its silver contents. 

Produced as a by-product in silver mining, 

Thus, you see, Mr. Speaker, at a glance, that the depreciation 
of silver would bring desolation and misery to the far West; for 


XXV—59 


Before he was killed he wrote several letters to a chief 


With your permission I will read the following facts, | 


| cial circles in the eastern half of the | 


| about $125,000,000 in the past three years 
| particularly 


898 | 
54, 933, 275 | 

to sustain the United States upon a gold basis can not 
| producing the silver also; that there must be a steady and ready me 


O19 @ | . 
se $1, 058, 212, 600 | in silver, colnage value. 


790 | 


0, 850.515 | ayy > i , I 
10, 850, 515 | Globe Smelting and Refining Company say in their letter 


5, 500, 000 | 


300, 000, 000 | 
| come, that have not also supplied silver. I cannot say how many mines pro- 
| duce these Denver purchase s of ores, but Ido know that one of these com- 
hich is equal to about one- | 


$53, 384, 059 | 
9, 534,142 | 


91, 131, 489 | 


If the East persists inclinging to the gold craze, and con- | 
tinues to insist upon the destruction of silver, and if the West can not se- | 
| avenue of mercantile life would de 

and fewer, and railroad constru 
| annual production of the silver mines from 
| commerce would produce a commercial an ifinancial s ation that w 
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where a few days ago was a busy and thriving mining can 
at Silver City, N. Mex., to-day there are nota hundred fa 
and those are there because they can not get away. 

One of the principal scarecrows put forth by the enemies of 
silver money as a reason why silver should be demone d is 
the claim that more silver is produced each year than « be 
usd for the purpose of money, and that if freely coined by the 
Government all the silver product of the mines will be coined, 
as the best means of obtuining the highest price for the metal. 
Few of the people who are not familiar with the amount and the 
cost of silver mining have any means of knowing the truthful- 
ness or untruthfulness of such claim. 

The best answer to such barefaced misrepresentation of 
facts isa statement that no more silver can be produces 
country of the world than can be mude use of 
country or in others; and in our country the 1 
metal has begun and will continue till no more is found or mined. 
There could be twice as much put upon the country as money 
without detriment to the business of the nation, and the whole 
world would be better off financially if it were so. 

But few members of this House know, Mr. Spbtaker, the faet 
that gold can not be produced without silver; and for the benefit 
of those who are notaware of it, | here copy part of a letter of a 
gentleman who has taken a great interest in finding out where 
gold can be produced without silver, and which I believe my 
colleagues will find as interesting asIdid. It reads follows: 

The Director of the United States Mint reports the producti 
the United States for the calendar yeur 189! to have been #33 
nited States are of the opinion that 
this metal should continue the sole standard of American money; t 
much silver has already been coined into dollars: that the chase 
of silver bullion should cease, and that our financial prosperity in t com 
ing years depends upon the adoption of their opinion Infere ily, if 
their views be correct, they depend upon the far Western States ana Terrt- 
tories to produce the gold that shall sustain the credit of the United States 
and its ability to supply foreign lands, as has been done tothe net extent of 
If the United States depends upon 
the mining Statesand Territories to doall this, then all the industries of these 
mining States and Territories, which enable them to meet this extraordi 
nary demand, are deserving of the fostering care of the entire count and 
of those money-centered parts which are so strenuous in their 
advocacy of gold as the only standard of American money 

I lately addressed letters to the three great smelting companies 
for the statistical information upon the union of gold and silver in the ores 
which are mined, and which they buy and treat. Their repiies are the basis 
for this brief paper, the object of which is to show that the gold necessary 
be obtained without 
ins of 
consuming silver, at a price substantially no lower than now, to insure the 
production of the gold 

First, it should be clearly understood that the supply of gold from the 
ground or placer diggings has diminished to such an extent in nearly allthe 
mining States and Territories that itis not considered in this paper. The 
greater part of the supply of gold is now from mineral veins, which must 
undergo treatment. 

The three great smelting establishments of Denver purchased in the year 
1891 369,036 tons of ore. This ore contained 83,043,306 in gold and $19,081,104 
While there are considerable purchases 
which contain no gold, there are no ores containing gold whi 
tain silver. The Boston and Colorado Smelting Company say 
that they ‘“‘have never had gold ore that did not carr; 


us money in 


decrease of 


tis 
m of id in 


75.00 nan 


hat too 


present pu 


of Denver 


1 ores 
h do not con 
in their letter 
silver.”’ ‘he 
We have never 
had a lot of ore in these works which contained gold without any silver at 
all.” The Omaha and Grant Smelting Company,in reply to the question, 
‘**How many lotsof ore purchased by you in 1891 contained gold and no sil- 
ver?’’ answered ‘* None.” 

No gold is taken from any ores that cometo Denver, or that 


some 


ever have 


panies purchased 5,513 different lots during the year, and another bought 
from Colorado, Idaho, South Dakota, California, New Mexico, Utah, Wash- 
ington, Nevada, Montana, Arizona, and Wyoming, and that gold and silver 


| came from all 


I have from good authority that such is the case at the Rio 
Grande Smelting Works, at Socorro, N. Mex., andalso at San 

edro, N. Mex., and a e El Paso Smelting Works at El P 
-edro, N. M nd at the El P Smelting V 
Texas. 

The same authority I quoted above says: 

Lhaveshown that tosustainthisindustry * * * 
ket: and [have shown that to obtain gold, silver must also be 
silver be not produced, the supply of gold must fail 
inthe West must suffer. Merchants would purchase 
railroads would bring less merchandise across the 
rease, divicte 
tion would 


us0, 


Sliver must have a mar- 
produced. If 
All mercantile interests 
less goodsin New York, 
receipts in every 


maller 


ountry. 
nds would become 

The withdrawal of the 
the ten th aH lant of 
ild 
in 


ike @ 


cease, 


financially ruin millions of people. It would affe 
Territories first and the greatest, but it would swe 
tidal wave across the ocean, and leave devasta n in th 

It is a fact that Eastern people know but little or g of 
whatthe cost of producing silver reallyis. Most everyman you 
meet out here in the East thinks that every prospector and miner 
in the West is a ‘‘ bonanza king,” when the truth is they are 
everything else but ‘‘ bonanza kings.” To arrive at the cost of 
silver it is grossly unfair to accept as a criterion the cost of pro- 
duction in some phenomenally rich mine, such as the Mollie Gib- 
son, for instance. 

If the people of the East would take into consideration the fact 
that there are thousands of mines running at a loss where there 


nothin 
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is one that is producing silver at a profit, and thousands of EVENING SESSION. 
prospectors who fail to find anything, where one is sucsessful, 
they would find that the cost far exceeds the present market 
price. Week before last the miners at Aspen, the greatest sil- 
ver-producing district in Colorado, forwarded a memorial to Con- 
gress, showing that the actual cost of producing an ounce of sil- 
ver in that camp was $1.024. And Aspen isthe homeof the Mollie The House resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
Gibson, too. An Eastern paper recently quoted the famous Bi- | repeal a part of an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled 
metallic mine of Montana, which has paid $2,300,000 in dividends, | directing the purchaseof silver bullion and the issue of T) 
as yielding the white metal at the low cost of 8cents. The paper | notes thereon, and for other purposes.” 

deliberately said what it knew was not so, for Superintendent | a dati ceil iia te ia aii 

J. B. Risque, of the Old Abe Mine, of White Oaks, = Mox.. [Mr. H ERMANN withholds his remarks for revision. 
who for six years had the management of the Bimetallic, has pendix.] 

stated that the cost was 63 cents per ounce. Mr. BRANCH. Mr. Speaker, I would not in the 

The trouble about the depreciation of silver carries with it | hours of this discussion endeavor t> advance an origin 
fatal results for the other industries of the mining regions. For | upon a subject that has commanded the serious attenti 
instance, the crisis of to-day has brought with it a sad state of | every interest of every section of our country and caus 
affairs to the door of the wool producer of New Mexico, who can | ing of fear to take possession of many of those who are b 
not sell his wool at any price, because the moneyed people do not | son of their position as legislators called upon to pass th: 
want to invest their money on anything to-day, and the result | dict. 
of it is that the people in that Territory who pursue the sheep I have listened carefully to arguments on this floor upon 
raising industry have to keep at home their wool and await with | all-important question; not as one whose mind was made 
patience better times to dispose of it. one who was open to conviction based upon argument not! 

The same can be said of the livestock business and the rais- | an individual stindpoint, not from a sectional standpoin 
ing of corn and wheat. And so it is, that if silver is depreci- | from the st ndpointof a legislator intrusted with the wel! 
ated and finally demonetized, it is not only the miner or pros- | of every interest of every section of this land. 
pector that suifers by it, but the other industries get as badly I have been disappoinied Ihave heard it discussed fron 
crippled, and consequently the farmer and the sheep-raiser, the | standpoint of the banker, the bondholder, the silver-min 
cattleman, the gardener, and the wage-earner, will all suffer | commercial centers, and the rural districts, North, South, 
alike in this monetary revolution. and West, discussions made conspicuous by reason of their i 

It isasid picture, Mr. Spe ker, the one that thousands and | viduality, many reasons being assigned for the present d 
thousands of our American brothers present to-day in the West; | sion, and a few ideas for relief suggested. 
people who went there with the hope of m :king an honest liveli- The gentleman from Miussachusetts [Mr. MORS§] in his 
hood by extracting from the bowels of mother earth the precious | cussion of this question attributes the depression to the { 
met ils, but who to do that had constintly to battle not only with | ‘‘ that the people are getting ready for the low prices pron 
the rigid weather of a mountainous country, but also with the | by Democratic speakers in the last campaign, the result | 
savage Indiims on one hand and the bandit that always inhabits | tariff for revenue only. This he says has had a tendenc: 
the frontier sections on the other hand; and just when these peo- | p.ralyze business, to throw thousands of workingmen out of « 
pie had commenced to get acclimated and to know the country | ployment, and drive thousands of men who are consumers into 1 
and to build up their little homes, here comes a few men who | business of last resort—agriculture.” While this does notexp 
have en‘oyed the comforts of civilization and all kinds of luxuries | why Government bonds will not, as collateral,s eure loans to 
in the East and raise a howl that brings misery to the West— | afraction theirf ce, those who are engaged in that industry \ 
the cry that silver be demonetized and that gold should continue | be glad to know that the gentleman from the great manufacturing 
the sole standard of American money. center has learned this tact, and hope he will stand ready 

Can it be possible that this august body will accede to the re- | legislator for every in‘erest known to this country, to lend 
quest of the gold bugs, or that the lips of the American miner | helping hand to these helpless victims engaged in this ind 
will forever kiss the robed imposter’s hand? ‘of last resort.” 

As a poet recently exclaimed: Sad experience has taught them it is a business of last 1 

The despot, Gold, puts Liberty to scorn! resulting largely from selfish legislation. 
The king of kings! Shall we supinély stand The people I have the honor to represent directly on this 
Beside our patriots graves — . are largely an agricultural people. A long series of logislati; 
Ou bate enactments tending to concentration and consolidation of mo 
Our great Republic evermore the land in one section and in certain interests, and not their want « 
Of plutocrats and slaves? votion to their interests and extravagance, has caused their 
ticular following to be spoken of as “* the one of last resort. 

It was this fact that contributed largely to the trium 
victory achieved by the Democratic party November last. 

What did that victory mean? 

It was the verdict of the people in favor of the princip! 
forth in the platform upon which we stood: a verdict a 
the legislation of the Republican party, so long in powe: 
they have a right to expect us to keep our pledges to th: 
look to the inierest of the great body of our fellow citizens 
interests have been so long neglected. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. When the representatives of the Democratic party ine‘ 
Chicago, July, 1892, they declared their position in a manner 
my immediate constituency in terms unmistakable for a 


The recess having expired, the House, at 8 o'clock p. m. 
sumed its session (Mr. RiCHARDSON of Tennessee in the « 
as Speaker pro tempore). 

SILVER. 





As an American citizen who was born under the Stars and 
Stripes, and as the Representative of 200,000 free people, I sin- 
cerely hope that that day will never come to mar the happiness 
and prosperity of our glorious country. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, if no other 
gentlemen desires to address the House now,I will move that 
a recess be taken. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to present a personal re- 
quest of a member. 


By unanimous consent, leave was granted to Mr. CARUTH to 


Tisheaur, Fifty-first Congress. We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard mone) 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. country, and the coinage of both without discriminating against eit 


2 This, Mr. Speaker, is in accord with all the Democratic | 
A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, | has ever taught from its first existence to the present <i: 
announced that the Senate had passed, without amendment, the corporated not only in its national but in most of its State 
joint resolution (H. Res. 4) to make the provision of-the act of | forms. I know not what views others may take upon this 
fay 14, 1890, which provides for town-site entries of lands in | ject. but it seems to me the unconditional rereal of the Sher 
a portion of what is known as Oklahoma, applicable to the ter- | jaw would negative this declaration and would be a viol t\ 
ritory known as the Cherokee Outlet, and to make the provi- | ¢,jth for which we would be held justly amenable; for this 
sions of said act applicable to town sites in the Cherokee Outlet. | gon [ shall oppose it. The argument has been more th 1: 
c " wane used in this deb ‘te that this particular financial legis] .tic: 
a a eee not a party question. If so, why not eliminate it from our | 
The SPEAKER. Tf there be no objection, the House will now | form? If so, why was it that views that were supposed to | 
take a recess until 8 o'clock. The gentleman from Tennessee | tertained and constantly expressed entered so largely into : 
[Mr. RicHARDSON] will preside at the evening session as Speaker | controlled our nominations and made the basis of all our ai 
pro tempore. ments before the people for the positions we hold on this {lo 
The House then (at 5 o'clock and 35 minutes p. m.) was de- | Convince them once that these solemn declarations are but m 
clared in recess until 8 o'clock p. m. | ingless expressions and the righteous indignation of an outraycv 
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eople will be visited upon those who presume to use this me- 
dium to impose upon their credulity and their contidence. 

The existence of an alarming and extraordinary situation of 
financial distrust, of fear and failures, which have spared no 
branch of business, is admitted. I f from argwument 


Li to see, g 


thus faradvanced, that a purchase of $150,U00,000 of silver bullion 
by this Governmentat the price for which it was selling in gold 
which silver is repres nted by circulatine certifie ites—could 
have caused hundreds of cotton facto.ies, woolen miils. sawmills, 
and other manufacturing inter to be closed, and turned loose 
thousands of workmen without employment, shelter, or means 
of living. 

Could it not be more reasonably ributed to the fact that the 


entire control of the circulating pap 


has been placed under the concentrat 
resch of the people and the powe1 


sr currency of this country 
d money power, above the 
of the law? 


ii} 


Destroy silver as money, say, allow the national banks to iss 
more not 8s, encourage them by lessening the tax on them, issue 
more bonds that a corporate monopoly may be perpetuated to 
control the circulating medium to expand and contract at their 


will. 

Does this give substantial and permanent relief to industrial 
interests? 1 think not, sir. Deprive any property of being the 
basis for credit and it will fall, just land has fallen in value 
under the national banking act—saying it should not be any basis 
of credit—and, 1 may add, as ver has fallen since the act 
of 1873. 

I can as well as others see the disadvantage in the Sherm»n 
law, but can not see why the enactment of some law can not | 
made in its stead which will have a tendency to protect and not 
destroy silver, and thereby enable us to carry out promises made 
to our people in good faith; for a bimetallic basis and for an equal 
chance at the mints of the country for both metals. Arguing 
from the standpoint that this would give to them relief so much 
needed. an idea may be entertained that subsequent legislation 
would be enacted; but have we the right as agents of the people 
to take this risk? It ld be no less contrary to business prin- 


} 
as 1G 


Sl 


eo 


It wou 
ciples to loan your money toa man and tell him to bring you the 
mortgage next week. 

Our people, Mr. Speaker, want more money. The immense 
development of our country needs a corresponding expansion of 
our circulating medium, because a certain portion of debts must 
be paid in cash, and as debts increase so dees the need for more 
money. Our population is increasing at the rate of 2,000,000 
annually; our industrial interest quadrupling, yet we find our 
agricultural lands depreciating and depreciated 50 per cent; 
our products the same, though the demand has increased, uc- 
cording to the statement of the gentleman of Massachusetts. 


It has been truly said upon the floor of the American Congress | 
Let me call your attention | 


that it ic a business of last resort. 
to the historical fact that after a splendid career of prosperity, 
filling the world with her fame, Rome culminated and declined. 
History proves that the great cause of that decline w.s the laws 
enacted affecting real estate and the products of labor. Nations 


that desire permanent prosperity and power should protect both | 


capital and labor, and thus encourage industrial interests. 

A competency drawn from and r-invested in the soil encour- 
ages love of country, and should bring to it independence. Ac- 
cumulation of wealth by unnitural and unhealthy speculation 
can but in time produce panics, want, and suffering, such as we 
witness on all sides of us to-day. I realize, Mr. Speaker, that 


no arguments can be more dangerous, coming from a Repre- | 


sent tive intrusted with legislation, than arguments based upon 
individual interest or arguments calculated to array one section 
against the other. 

The great agricultural sections South and Westask no special 
legislation for this infant industry of last resort. They simply 
ask an equal chance in the race of life, to be allowed to join the 
grand procession, and go forward to the development of our 
country, and to the accomplishment of a grand destiny for all. 
{Applause. } 

Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Speaker, I feel like making an apology to 
the House for the very short time that I shall occupy its atten- 
tion to-night. I should not occupy your attention at all were it 
not that | have been very seriously distressed during the last 
twenty-four hours; in fact, I did not rest well last night. 
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returned to the Capitol this morning to see whether [ had been | 


guilty of such a grievous wrong as the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. PENCE] had accused me of on yesterday. 

The gentleman from Colorado was born and reared in Indiana. 
At what age he left the St:te [am not informed; but he claims 
he imbibed his Democracy in the good old Hoosier Stute. I be- 
lieve he claims he was born in B irtholomew County, surrounded, 
as it is. by the Democratic counties of Jackson, Brown, Johnson, 
and Shelby, the home of Mr. Hendricks and other prominent 





Democratic lights in that State: not only from them, but from 
Senator VOORHEES, Mr. Coop! and mvself 

Hes that | made a speech in Denver in 1891; that | 
neee d sent its | had expressed as those of the tr 
: l l ic i © iit ( } a CALNE i 
{ f ( ) | ’ i ] » < ; e } | ) @ \ 

‘ ¢ } "7 ’ } 
ot! | ; 
aA 
vA i 
th n wel } ‘ to 
Con 3 Ll had be der t npre s ted 
that +v 1 enthusi ‘ : 

In 0 Yr ( e nis J i} 
that State held a convention on l4th of ’ 
it purports to have been the simor re D Yn ) 
I Lj by some mens they no ithe V elee 
‘ tar bide farewell to Cle fand nz H ‘ ‘ 
we L fir 1 the pa < of that d nm « t} ‘ 
ve n ) 

l ! ’ vidua t ind wn Pre 

( Pre l i 
alike oppo nage at th i ra I 
‘ i P I l \ »su i I 

Now, the convention at that poi seemed to have di d \ 
portion went off and nominated ht Demoer iti t | 
adopted a straight Democratic platform but t l 
from Colorado seems to hve allied himself with 1 oO i 
of the party, al ugh undera Demo tic b t ] 
in i¢ ithe Weavere cLor t tic et 

A Cong! mal convention was called. in a short time, of the 
Populists d the Democrats.and of some othe 1 Lbeli 
the White Wing for they seem to have anumber of pa out 
there. The Rev. Myron W. Reed was nominated by th opu- 
list party, but after a time that gentleman refused the nomina- 
tion, and at this point the gentleman from Colorado | Mr. Pent 
seems to have appeared upon the scene. This was an unusual 
convention. 

It was not e our Democratic conventions in Indiana, where 
the delegates come forward, pintform is adopted, and some one 
put in nomination, ind a nomination made and acceptance of the 
nomination, because no one ever declines. The gentleman from 
Colorado, however, was waited upon by a committee before the 
nomination was made. They hunted up the gentieman to ascer 
tain if he would stind on the platform they had made as their 
candidate, and I wish to read what it was. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the convention that all candidates whose 
naines are presented for the consideration of this convent e requested 
to come before this convention and state their position upon the ul ing 
planks in the national platiorm, to wit 

“irst. Are they in favor of the issue of money direct to the peo} wit it 
the use of banking corporations and of a volume of 850 per ca 

Second. Are they in favor of the free and unlimited coinage of silver and 
gold at the present legal ratio of 16 to 1 

Third. Are they in favor of the Government ownership of 1 ls, tele 
grapas, and telephones? 

Fourth. Are they in favor of raising the revenue to defray the expenses 
of the Government by a graduated income tax 

Fifth. Will they support the principles contained in the Omaha platform, 
and the platform adopted by the convention, and in Congress vo or the 
People’s party candidate for Speaker, and act with t majo of the 
People’s party Representatives upon all questions of legislation h may 
come before Congress, should they be elected? 

Now, I might have been mistaken as to the gentleman that 
was culled before that committee, but the Denver Ne wccom 
panies all of its references to distinguished individuals with a 


photograph, and I find here a very excellent photograph of the 
gentleman which you will all recognize. - | Laughter 
A MEMBER. Put it in the RECORD. 


Mr. BYNUM. I will insert it in the REcoRD hereafter. 

Mr. PENCE. I would like to make an agreement now that 
both of these photographs may go in side by s de. 

Mr. BYNUM. 1 want to read now what the gentleman said 


and the position that he took at this particular time. T! 
mittee conferred with Mr. Pence, and made their report. 
This report goes on: 





Mr. Simmons reported that the conference committee was not lik oO 

reach any conclusion for an hour and an informal recess was taken After 
| fifteen minutes Lafe Pence was escorted in and was applauded he walked 

up to the platform. 

he chairman read to him the resolution previously opt 

Mr. Pence said, with respect to the first clause of the re ition Yes, 
so faras I am rned. I can not speak for t! thers, but I favor it.” 
On the free-silver clause he said it was hardly necessar r him to be 
isked. He was as strong a silver Man as any on G« nearth, and he 
answered, ‘‘ Yes... With regard to the third propositi he said it was 
fraught with more difficulties than the other 

Many years ago he cume to the conclusion that Government ownership of 
telegraph lines Was the proper U Toithis view he was converted by the 
arguments of Nathaniel P. Hil) of Co’orade, to whom he felt indebted, 
though that was’the only question on which Mr. Hill was absolutely right 


He said he would favor the people taking control of the railroads, but that 
a constitutional amendment would probably have to be made. 
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That was a small matter of course. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Indiana has expired. 

Mr. PENCE. I ask most sincerely that unanimous consent 
be given to the gentleman to continue. 

Mr. BYNUM. I would like to have three or four minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If there is no objection the 
gentleman's time will be extended four minutes. 

Mr. BYNUM (reading): 

‘Whenever it is legal,’’ said he, ‘I believe in it, not with the limitations 
you have fixed in these interrogations, not with the limitations of speakers 
1ere, but with the limitations made by the Omaha platform upon which 
Gen. Weaver was nominated. lam in favor of it. If 1 am not explicit 
enough I hope questions will be asked me now, and not after I have gone.” 

The gentleman complained yesterday of so many coming up to 
the ‘‘ pie counter,” and sustaining the views of the President. 
He had not reached the pie counter at that time. He was only 
taking crow. I want you to see how he took it. He seemed to 
hanker after it. 

Upon the income tax clause— 


and so fortn. I will not quote the gentleman upon that. 


Upon the last section of the resolutions he said he would - the prin- 
ciples of the Omaha platform whether nominated or not. He would also 
oreo the platform adopted by theconvention. He asked for explanation 
of the concluding sentences regarding future action if elected to Congress. 
Mr. Staunton took the resolutions to make them clear. Mr. Van Dyke 
thought time was being lost. Chairman Mills said he thought himself that 
the resolution was entirely too sweeping, as it was binding a man too 
broadly. 


Even the committee were afraid he would break down, but their 
fears were groundless, 

Mr. PENCE was enthusiastically applauded when he said he wished to be 
exact, because what he was saying was a matter of record. 

Mr. PENCE asked any man who wished to ask any questions to do so. 
Capt. Ezekiel asked how he stood on lead tariff. He replied: ‘Upon lead 
and wool and other interests of Colorado I would ask the same protection as 
jor the interests and products of other States.” 

Lead, wool, and silver, I believe, take in all the interests of 
Colorado. [Laughter.] 

The tariff plank of the platform, with that exception, the 
gentlemen was willing, I believe, to accept. 

Mr. PENCE replied: 

Upon lead and wool and other interests of Colorado I would ask for the 
same protection as for the interests and products of other States. 


[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Another question was this: 

Have you cut loose from the Democratic party? 

Mr. PENCE replied that heretofore it had been his tenet that the Democratic 
party represented those principles of government which were for the good 
of the people. This year he had studied the platforms and the candidates 

yresented at Omaha, Chicago, and Minneapolis. He continued, ‘And hav- 
ng studied them I am compelled, for 1892, to leave the Democratic party and 
to join with the party that represents my principles.”’ 

Mr. Speaker, this is not Indiana ees [Laughter.] I 
know how eager the gentleman must have been ‘* secure the 
nomination. Iknow howanxious he was to answer ...1 questions. 
He was willing to turn his back upon those grand old principles 
of Democracy that he had imbibed in his youth in Indiana, not 
for the purpose of getting pie, but for the purpose of getting an 
office. Langbier.T 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. ByNuUM] has expired. 

Mr. PENCE. Mr. Speaker, just a word of personal explana- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. WILSON] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. PENCE. On a question of personal privilege I trust it 
will not be denied me, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ton [Mr. WILSON] is recognized. 

Mr. PENCE. I will take not the fraction of a minute. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, of course it is 
right and proper for the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. PENCE] 
and the snaabatiats from Indiana [Mr. BYNUM], who are both 
trying to sustain their Democracy, to have a chance to be heard, 
and J] hope they will have the opportunity. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Washing- 
ton is entitled to the floor. If he yields the floor—— 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Then I ask unanimous consent 


The gentleman from Washing- 


that the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. PENCE] have four min- | Ss 
0 aed ! | which came to me from a Democrat of Ohio. 


utes to reply to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. SMITH of Miinois. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is made, and the gen- 
tleman from Washington ‘Mr. WILSON] is recognized. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] two minutes. 

Mr. PENCE. Can not the gentleman spare me thirty seconds? 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. If the gentleman from Colo- 
rado will pardon me, I would be very glad to yield to him, but I 


I have promised to yield to the 
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| promised the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] to yield 

| two minutes to him. I have a half an hour's speech here in\ 

| that I have been holding for several days |laughter], but if | « 
do so, representing as I doa State that has had no opportunity 

| to be heard on this floor as yet, J will try to yield one minut 
the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. PENCE. May I ask who made the objection to the 
| tension of four minutes to me? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
[Mr. SMITH] objected. 

Mr. PENCE. Il understand the gentleman from Washi: 
[Mr. WILSON] yielded to me one minute? 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I meant after the gentlem 
from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] had concluded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Color.do 
{Mr. PENCE] is not in order. The gentleman from Ohio | Mr. 
GROSVENOR|] is recognized for two minutes. 

Mr.GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker,I had the honor atthe ope 
ing of this debate to speak first upon the Republican side, and to 
present afew suggestions tending to discredit the common|\ 
cepted theory in certain localities that to the Sherman act, so 
called, was to be attributed all, or nearly all, our current froub 

I add here a few testimonials of the correctness of my posi- 
tion. 

The State of Ohio is, or was, one of the great sheep and wo 
producing States of the Union. In 1892 Ohio farmers owned 
nearly or quite 4,000,000 sheep, and the reduction of neurly 10 
cents per pound in the selling price of our wool has been pros- 
pectively destructive of our best cash-bringing industry, and this 
condition of one agricultural industry is but a specimen of a!! 

The Times-Recorder, of Zanesville, Ohio, one of the live Re- 
publican papers of Ohio, recently state1 the case and produced 
the proof, as follows: 


A 


\ 


The gentleman from | 


DEMOCRACY AND WOOL. 


The Signal is talking considerable about wool now and is making a ( 
perate attempt to again fool the farmers as was done last fall by system 
calamity howling. One peculiar thing about it is that ten yearsago the > 
nal was clear over on the other side of the fence, and was telling the farm 
that the proposition of the Republican party at that time to make a sal 
reduction in the tariff on wool practically reduced the price of wool 5 c« 
per pound. Read the following: 

“This Republican reduction of the tariff on wool practically reduces the 
price of wool 5 cents per pound. 

“Taking the number of pene of wool produced in this country in 18** 
this tariff reduction on wool by a Republican Congress robs the Ameri: 
wool-grower of $11,775,000.""—Signal, August 18, 1883. 

Now let us do some figuring on this basis. If this statement of the Signa 
was true in 1883, the application of the same principle must produce th« 
same result to-day. Figuring on the same basis, with a decrease of § cents 
per pound instead of 5 cents, we find that the farmers have lost $18,856,000) 
the Democratic promise to reduce the tariff on wool. The fact is tha 
pare lost much more than this, but we are now figuring on the Siyn 

asis, 

Let us make a personal es of the loss sustained by farmers 

Joseph Norman, of Falls Township, last year had 400 pounds of woo! 
he sold at gn average of 27} cents, amounting to $110. This year he ha 
same amount, selling it at 20 cents, amounting to $80. Hisloss char; 
to the Democratic party is $30. 

J. H. Johnson, of Hopewell Township, last year sold his wool for 26 cent 
this year for 20cents. His loss on 200 pounds is $12. 

Joseph George, of Hopewell Township, last year sold 450 pounds for 
cents. This year hesold the same amount for 20 cents. Democracy 
him a loss of $27. 

John George, of Hopewell Township, last year sold 400 pounds for 26: 
This year he sold the same amount for 20 cents. Democracy cost him * 

S. J. Perry, of Hopewell Township, had 700 pounds, which he sold 
cents, amounting to $196, and got his money for it without difficulty 
year he has the same amount which hesold for 20 cents, but has been 
to get a cent on it because of the tight money market. His loss ona 
of the Democratic victory is $56, and besides this he is unable to get t 
money, which he would have had under other circumstances. 

Samuel Johnson, of Hopewell Township, lost $24 on 400 pounds. 

Samuel Morgan, of Hopewell Township, lost $18 on 300 pounds. 

George Kreager, of Hopewell Township, lost $80 on 500 pounds. 

Stephen Francis lost $27 on 450 pounds. 

G. W. Redman, of Hopewell Township, lost 856 on 800 pounds, selling las! 
year for 27 cents and this year for 20 cents. 

To this loss on the wool must be added the loss of $1 per head on the fio 

| Just take your pencil and figure out how much the Democratic victory 1as 
fall cost you on your sheep alone,to say nothing of 45-cent wheat and th 
ficulty to sell any of the products of your farm and get your money [0 
them. Having done this make up your mind which way you shou 
this fall, and then vote that way. If it be for Larry Neal, thecandidate 
stands for free trade, then vote for him. If it be for William McKinle) 
stands for the protection of home industries against the industries 

|} world, and for the protection of your wool from the cheap Australian 
then in the interests of you and yours leave your party, if need 
vote for him,— 7tmes-Recorder, Zanesville, Ohio, August 22, 1893. 


In this same connection I here produce and place in te 
ORD a most able and conclusive statement of this wool questi 
The writer 
| gentleman of more than State reputation, and the Democra' 
sent it has been an active, reliable, and influential mem! 
the Democratic party. He but stands where thousands of the 
party stand. 
| This is the letter in full: 

——, OHIO, Jey 15, 189 


| Dear Sir: You and I are Democrats of the old school, farmers and wo 
growers. The present low price of wool has induced me to inquire into!'s 
causes, the remedies, and the duties of Democrats. 


D 
Ly 








1893. 





First of all, itis evident that a protective tariff on wool is beneficial to 
American woolgrowers. The McKinley law of October 1, 1890, requires the 
woolgrowersof Canada and all foreign countries, fore they can have their 
wool brought into this country for sale, to pay a duty of 11 cents a pound on 
unwashed merino wool, double on w ashed, treble on scoured. and 12 cents 
) washed or unwashed long wools, and treble if scoured 





ol Our woolgrow- 
ers have this advantage. They do not have to pay any duty 

This is illustrated by the following actual case as reported by a Philadel 
phia wool dealer August 27, 1891, as follows 

“A Pennsylvania woolgrower wanted some Shropshire sheep. He knew 
of a flock that had been imported into Canada from England. The importer 


in Canada was unwilling to part with all his young sheep, but where there 
were twins he divided his stock, letting the Pennsylvania woolgrower have 
one and he kept the other, so that they could both have the same blood rhe 
Pennsylvanian sheared those lambs and sent the wool to us, some of which 
sold for 30 cents per pound unwashed. The wool from the twins that re 
mained in Canada sold for 18 cents washed. The Pennsylvania man, who 
is a Democrat, told us as a rule he was a free-trader, but he believed in the 
McKinley bill with its duty on wool, and explained that the above circum 
stance has convinced him.” 

If the duty is high enough, foreign wool can not 

rowers Will have the privilege of supplying all. 

The woolgrowers of Canada, Australia, and other countries are, for their 
own benefit, not for ours, opposed to our tariff on wool 

That fact should open the eyes of our Democratic woolgrowers 
tion, then, is beneficial to us, injurious to foreign woolgrowers. 

Second. Why, then, while the McKinley law is in force. is wool so low? 
Washed merino wool is now selling on farms at 18 cents per pound, unwashed 
at 12cents. Last year the price was 25 and 18 cents. Why the decline in 

wice? Lread Democratic newspapers, and I find one of them, the Boston 
Herald, of June 16th, gives the reason by saying: 

“The probability of reduced tariffon wool unsettle the woolen-goods market 
to the extent that manufacturers are at a loss as to what theyshalldo. The 
possibilities oi free wool also make it imperative that dealers shall buy the 
new clip at figures that will admit of its being sold on the basis of free wool.”’ 

The same paper of June 2 said, “The tariff agitation (for free wool) 
hangs like a cloud over the market, and with the prospect of free wool, more 
or less remote, neither dealers nor manufacturers are eager to buy wool even 
at present prices.” 

Any person can see that manufacturers will not pay much over free-wool 
prices, because before they can manufacture and sell their goods free wool 
will come. 


come in, and our wool 


Protec 





WHAT ARE FREE-WOOL PRICES? 


On the 14th of June, 1893, Hon. George H. Wallace, United States consul- 
general at Melbourne, in a letter, said, ‘ Australia wool can be put on the 
wharf at New York, whole fleeces, in the grease, for 6d. (12 cents) per pound. 
This is what American growers must face.” 

Australian wool is good merino wool, which, unwashed, shrinks in scouring 
only 50 per cent, just about the same as our Ohio washed merino wool. Aus- 
traliamerino sheep are bred from American sheep, but owing to the climate 
their wool has less grease than our Ohio wool. The present prices inOhioare 
simply a foretaste of free-wool prices 

WILL WE HAVE FREE WOOL? 

I regret to say that the Democratic party is pledged to change the McKin- 
ley law, SO as to put wool on the free list. The House and Senate in Con- 
gress have each a Democratic majority, pledged, as is President Cleveland, 
to free wool. 

On April 7, 1892, the Democratic majority in the House in Congress passed 
the Springer free-wool bill, but it was not passed by the Senate, then hav- 
inga Republican majority. Ali the Ohio Democratic members voting on the 
bill voted for it. 





THE POSITION OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 

It is now for free wool. That is modern Cleveland Democracy. 
the Democracy of the fathers of the Democratic party. 

Through the influence of Thomas Jefferson, sheep was first imported into 
Virginia, and he said: ‘‘ We should encourage home manufactures to the ex- 
tent of our own consumption of everything of which we raise the raw ma- 
terial." (See volume 5, page 416, Jefferson’s Works. ) 

And he believed it the duty of every good citizen ‘‘to useno foreign article 
that can be raised within ourselves."’ (United States Agricultural Depart- 
ment Report on Sheep, 1892, page 174.) 

Gen. Jackson, in his letter to Dr. Coleman, of April 26, 1824, said: ‘‘ Provi- 
dence has filled our mountains and our plaina with minerals, and given us 
climate and soil forthe growing of hemp and wool, and they ought to have 
extended to them adequate and fair protection.” 

The actof Congress of March 3, 1883, reduced, a very little, the higher du- 
ties on wool in the tariff act of March 2, 1867. 

In 1883 the Ohio Democratic executive committee issued a circular declar- 
ing: “That as protection has thus far proven highly beneficial to the farmers 
of Ohio, this protection should not be withdrawn as long as a protective 
policy is pursued. 

On April 7, 1884, every Democrat in Congress from Ohio voted for a bill to 
restore the wool tariff of 1867. 

This was indorsed by the Ohio Democratic State Convention June 25, 1884. 

{ prefer to stand by the Democracy of the fathers and of the Democratic 
party until the advent of Grover Cleveland, with his free-wool notions. 

THE RUIN OF WOOL. 


Ohio, in 1892, had, besides the spring lambs of that year, 3,886,824 sheep. 
Our sheep now, including lambs, must reach near 4,500,000. If free wool 
comes it will destroy the wool industry of Ohio. This will compel our farm- 
ers to devote lands now occupied with sheep to raising more wheat and corn 
and oats, and thus by overproduction still farther reduce the price. 

Our wool will be imported from Australia, and take gold out of the coun- 
try to make payment. The import of wool is in effect the import of the 
grass, hay, and grain that makes it, and that into our country where there 
is already an overproduction of all these. 

The National Grange is not a political organization, but it has a tariff pol- 
icy announced by its authorized lecturer, who, in an address published in 
the American Farmer of August 1, 1892, said; 

“The Grange opposed the tariff of the Mills bill because it placed 33 per cent 
of articles produced on American farms upon the free list to start with, and 
the average tariff for farmers in the whole bill was less than one-half the 
average tariff it gave the manufacturer. 

“The billlately passed by the House of Representatives (the Springer free- 
Wool bill) placing wool on the free list entirely ignored the rights of the far- 
mer guaranteed under the Constitution, and the Grange will never indorse 
£uch action while a single cent of duty remains upon manufactured wool. 
Wool is not a “raw material.’ Wool is a complete manufactured article 
for the farmer, the result of his investment of labor and capital, and it 
should stand equal before the tariff law with woolen goods.” 

I stand with Jefferson, Jackson, the Democratic party of 1883 and 1884, and 
will vote for McKinley for governor. 


It is not 
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A RI DY IN SIGHT 
resent ¢ res ill p the free list unless warn against 
y I ¢ ‘ e 
\ ! McNinley in Ohio will serve notice uj ir 
nta ss that they must do this thing. Fort 1 
l r McKinley this fa W paralyze the efforts of the fr \ 
men in Congress 

Let us Waive pa msiderations for once and stand by our ow: er 

ests 
Yours truly, 

Mr. Speaker, the eloquent gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
BURROWS] to-day introduced into his speech an extract from 
the message of Mr. Harrison to Congress, dated December 6, 1892, 
less than one year ago, as follows: 

To the Senate and House of Rept sentatives: 

In submitting my annual message to Congress, I have great satisfaction 
in being able to say that the general conditions affectil he « i ! ‘ 
and industrial interests of the United State ire in the highe legree favo 
able. Acomparisonof the existing conditions with those of the most favored 
period in the ry of the countr will, I believe, show that so higha degree 
of prosperity and so general a diffusion of the comforts of life Were never 
before enjoyed by our people 

The total wealth thecountry in 1860 was $16, 159,616,068. In [890it amounted 
to $62,610,000,000, an increase of 287 per cent 

The total mileage of railways in the United States in 1860 was 30,626; in 1890 
it was 167,74l,a crease of 448 per cent; and it is estimated that there will 


be about 4,000 miles of track added by the « of the year 1892 

The official returns of the Eleventh Census and those of the Tenth Census 
for seventy-five leading cities furnish the basis for the following compar- 
isons 

In 1880 the capital invested in manufacturing Was 81,232, 839,670. 

In 1890 the capital invested in manufacturing Was $2,900,735,884 

In 1880 the number of employés was 1,301,388. 

In 1890 the number of employés Was 2,251,134 

In 1880 the wages earned Were $501 965,778. 

In 1890 the wages earned were $1,221, 170,454 

In 1880 the value of the product was #2,711,579,899., 

In 1890 the value of the product was 84,860,286,837. 

[am informed by the Superintendent of the Census that the omission of 
certain industries in 1880, which were included in 1890, accounts in part for 
the remarkable increase thus shown. But, after making full allowance for 
differences of method and deducting the returns for all industries not in- 
cluded in the census of 1880, there remain in the reports from these seventy 
five cities an increase in the capital employed of $1,522.745,604; in the value 
of the product of $2,024,236,166; in wages earned of #677,943,929,and in the 
number of wage-earners employed of 856,029. The wage earnings only 
show an increased aggregate, but anincrease per capita from 8886 in 1880 to 
#547 in 1890, or 41.71 per cent. 

* * * * * . * 

Another indication of the general prosperity of the country is found in the 
fact that the number of depositors in savings banks increased from 693,870in 





not 





1860 to 4,258,893 in 1890, an increase of 513 per cent, and the amount of 

its from $149,277,504 in 1860 to $1,524,844,506 in 1890, an increase of 921 per cent 
In 1891 the amount of deposits in savings banks was $1,623.079,749. Iti ti 
mated that 90 per cent of these deposits represent the Savings of Wage-earn 
ers. The bankclearances for nine months ending September 1891, amounted 
to $41,049,390,808. For the same months in 1892 they amounted to M5, 189,601 947 
an excess for the nine months of #4, 140,211,139 

> * - - + 


The value of our total farm products has increased from $1,363,646,866 in 


1860 to $4,500,000,000 in 1891, as estimated by statisticians, an increase of 230 
per cent. The number of hogs January 1, 1891, was 50,625,106 and their value 
$210,193,926; on January 1, 1892, the number was 52,398,019 and the value 
#241,031,415. On January 1, 1891, the number of cattle was 26,875,648 and the 


value $544, 127,908; on January 1, 1892, the number was 37,651,239 and the value 
570,749,155. 
BENJ. HARRISON 

I now want to offer some testimony corroborating the message 
of Mr. Harrison. It comes from the Cincinnati Enquirer of De- 
cember 31, 1892. That great newspaper, between times, prints 
and publishes a great deal of news, and never, between times, 
sacrifices news to party, and especially on eich recurring last 
day of the year it can always be relied upon to give a truthful 
résumé of the business of the year past. 

Here are the headlines of the résumé of 1892, published in the 
issue of that paper, as stated: 

Over R.G. Dun & Co 


lishe« 





s ‘Review of trade for the year 1892,” pu in 
the Cincinnati Enquirer of December 31, 1892, that paper head-lined the re 
port as follows 

BEST 
Ever Known in Business. 
The Glowing Record Made by the Passing Year. 
Strongly Favorable Indications for Future Prosperity. 
Trade of Ail Kinds Enjoying a Veritabie Boom. 
Its Volume was the Largest in the Count s History 
While Commercial Failures were Remarka Few 
Mr. Speaker, is it not marvelous that only six months later 


Mr. Cleveland is compel! 


ed to state to Congress as follows: 
To the Conagre , 


ss of the United States. 









The existence of an alarming and extraordinary business situation, in 
volving the welfare and prosperity of all our people, has constrained n 
call together in extra session the people's representat in Congr 
the end that through a wise and patriotic exercise of the legislative 
with which they solely are charged, preset vils m : Initigated 





dangers threatening the future may be avert 


Our unfortunate financial plight is not the result of untoward events nor 
of conditions related to our natural resources, nor is it traceable to any of 
the afflictions which frequently check national growth and prosperity ith 
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plenteous crops, with abundant promise of remunerative production and 
manufacture, with unusual invitation to safe investment, and with satisfac- 
tory assurance to business enterprise, suddenly financial distrust and fear 
have sprung up on every side. Numerous moneyed institutions have sus- 
pended because abundant assets were notimmediately available to meet the 
demands of frightened depositors. Surviving corporations and individuals 
are content to keep in hand the money they are usually anxious to loan, and 
those engaged in legitimate business are surprised to find that the securities 
they offer loan, though heretofore satisfactory, are no longer accepted. 
Val ipposed to be fixed are fast becoming conjectural, and loss and fail- 
ure have invaded every branch of business. 


” * % ae % * 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 


Mr. Speaker, I shall vote against all pending amendments to 


this bill, and vote without hesitation for the passage of the bill. | 


The result will be only and simply to cause the cessation of the 
present practice of buying silver and paying gold for it, and I 


call attention of the House and the country to the fact that sil- | 
| a question of personal privilege. 


ver will notin this way be demonetized, nor yet driven from 
circulation or legal-tender quality, for this same bill for which 
I shall vote declares 

But this repeal shallnot impair, or in any manner affect, the legal-tender 
quality of the standard silver dollars heretofore coined; and the faith and 
credit of the United States are hereby pledged to maintain the parity ofthe 
standard gold and silver coins of the United States at the present legal ratio 
or such other ratio as may be established by law. 

Thus silver becomes money and not a commodity. We shall 
cease to degrade silver by buying and cording it up like pig iron, 
and its value as money will be enhanced. 

I will vote thus because: 

First. The purchase of silver under this and the Bland- Allison 
act has had the effect to debase the ecoinsof the country and un- 
settle values and confidence. 

Second. The repeal will benefit the eountry by restoring con- 
fidence, at least in some degree, establish silver upon a better 
basis than now, and enhance the value of all the currency of silver 
in the country. 

Third. The repeal will place this country in such a position 
among the nations of the world as that an international agree- 
ment can be reached, so that out of such agreement bimetallism 
can come, and both gold and silver can be coined upon equal 
terms, free of charge. 

Fourth. I am in favor of bimetallism upon such terms as will 


end this controversy, and Iam sure that the repeal of this section | 


will be a grand movement in that direction. 

Mr. Speaker, my constituency is made up of agriculturists, 
miners, laborers, manufacturers, and business men. They all 
work, and are all honest and intelligent. My first duty is to 
my own people, who sent me here. I will cast no vote in this 


House to make heavier by even aslight degree the burdens of | 
. 5 5 


life they have borne so long and so patiently. I will not fail to 
vote, God giving me wisdom, in such a way as to make their 
burdens lighter. 

If I can, [| will vote so that each dollar in this land shall be of 
equal value to pay debts and buy goods as every or any other 
dollar. The dollar of the rich man shall, if I can effect it, be as 
good and not better than the dollar which pays for the labor of 
the poor man. 

Because I believe that the repeal of this clause will tend to 
all of this, with a solemn realization of the responsibility of 
this hour, [ will vote for this bill, and trust to the same over- 
ruling Providence, which so long has aided our people, that the 
future will vindicate the wisdom of the act. 

Mr. PH& NCE. Mr. Speaker, in the minute which has been 
given te me I want to inform the House respecting the action of 
the politics! parties in Colorado. In a few seconds permit me to 
say that the Democratic party of Colorado unanimously, through 
its regular organization, indorsed and approved the course taken 
as read by the gentleman from Indiana |Mr. BYNUM], and that 
Mr. Clevel ind, the Democratic candidate, through his emissaries, 
sent to Colorade and made a demand and command upon what 
was called the ‘‘ White wing” of the Democracy to take down the 
Democratic electors and support the Weaver electors. How- 
ever, I had no part. in that. 

[ shall notin this minute breakin, but shall save what I might 
say for another time, when the gentleman will be sufficiently en- 
tertained, | hope; but I will say, so that it may go into the 
RECORD to-morrow (and I do not want any of this suppressed), 
that I make ne denial of the utterances that have been read, and 
acknowledge and father every word of them; nor am I the man 
atany time toshrink from any responsibility. Idistinetly want it 
understood that I said what was quoted,and when [ said it I was 
assober asa judge. I want that togoin the RecorpDin the morn- 
ing. ( reat laughter and applause in the House and in the gal- 

eries. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr, BYNUM. Mp. Speaker—— 








The SPEAKER protempore. The Chair desires to app 

Mr. BYNUM. I rise toa question of personal explan 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair appeals to im 
to preserve order, and will state to the oecupants of the ¢ 
that such demonstrations will not be allowed.. They are 
trary to the rules of the House, and can not be permitted. 
gentleman from Washington |[Mr. WILSON| is recognize 

Mr. BYNUM. I rise toa personal explanation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wa: 
ton is recognized. 

Mr. BYNUM. I demand the floor for a personal expla 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman can not 
floor on a question of personal explanation. 

Mr. BYNUM. Of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER pvo tempore. The gentleman may be h: 


Mr. BYNUM. It isa question of personal privilege | 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will hear th 
tleman. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, is the gent 
from Indiana recognized? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman states th 
rises to a question of personal privilege. 

Mr. BYNUM. I will not retain the floor more than a mo 
On yesterday [ jocularly made «a remark which possibly : 
have been construed that I might have been entertai: 
manner that would render me unable to make a speech. 
to say, Mr. Speaker, that that was uttered in a jocular wa 
I think so understood. Those who know me know, and th 


| theman knows, that on that oecasion there was nota soberer 


in Denver. 

Mr. PENCE. 1 have said so; and I went to your friends 
night and suggested making such a statement. 

Mr. BYNUM. Then you ought not to have cast any ins 
tion here. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wash 
ton. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, at the presen! 
time all our national obligations are paid in gold or in greenba 
which are redeemable in gold, or in silver dollars, or silver « 
tificates which up to this date have been kept equivalent to go 
The gold doilar of 25.8 grains is by law the standard of valu 


| the United States. Because the gold dollar is the standa 


1 


value, we are enabled to make our domestic and foreign ex 
with ease and certainty and without discount for inequali 
valueinmoney. The maintenance of a uniform standard of 
isa matter of primary concern to society and one of the | 
mental principles of good government and national pros) 
Any disturbince in the standard of value unsettles busines 
stroys eonfidence, and restricts the area of employment 
physical calamity, not even earthquakes nor famines, pri 
such disastrous results as a fluctuating standard of value. 
Mr. Speaker, briefly, the history of our silver coin is 
lows: In 1792 our silver dollar was required by law to be e 


Dn 
t 


| equal to the Spanish milled dollar. It contained 416 gr: 


standard silver, and the smaller coins were allof exact equa 
portionate value (see United States Statutes, volume 1, pag: 
In 1837 the silver dollar was changed in weight, so that 


| tained only 4124 grains standard silver, but the small 


were still kept of equal proportionate value with the dol: 
(see United States Statutes, volume 5, pages 137-189). Up 
our silver coins were all legal tender in the payment of < 
any amount. 

On June 1, 1853, the Democratic party, then in control o 
gress, debased the silver coin, reducing the half dollar fro: 
grains down to 192 grains, taking from each half doll 
grains of silver, and also taking from the smaller coins i 
proportion and limiting the legal-tender quality to halve: 
ters, dimes, and half dimes, and to an amount not excee: 
This limit of $5 was fixed by the Democratic Congress aite: 
ing debased the smailer silver coins. The legal-tender q 
of the dollar piece was left unchanged, because it was 1 
garded as of any consequence in our circulation, from the 
that notasilver dollar piece was coined from the year |*' 
1839. 

The total number of silver dollars coined from 1793 to | 
only 8,045,838. The result of debasing the smaller coins w 
course, to drive the dollar piece out of circulation and pr 
it from being coined, because if the Government could mak 
half dollars with 28! grains less of silver thin it would t 
make one dollar piece then it would not be good financial p: 
to eoin silver bullion into dollar pieces. In 1873 an act 
passed authorizing the coinage of the trade dollar cont)! 
420 grains, the other silver coins remaining substantially 
changed. The act of 1873 did not demonetize the dollar p 
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then coined and in cireulation, but simply dropped the standard . 
dollar from the coinage act and placed the trade dollar in place | line « Northern Pacifie ro befor s comp QD i 
of the standard dollar, leaving the legal tender limit the sam The u north. th . the Territ 
on the trade dollar that had b-en imposed by the Democratic Washingt . nde! ror < re dist v 
party upon the silver coin, excepti F the old d l ae , f t . . : . a 
: Che coinage of the trade dollar was au orized to iswer th er : 7 a Mos 
demand of commerce coming to our Western coast, and was | pa 
placed under the legal tender limit already existing as to the ae _ \ f 
smaller coins, for the expresr purpose of confining it to the for- Weatof the Cascade Mou 
eign commerce for whieh it Was Oriya l Wiy designed. Ther for t ‘ 
has been no subst intial change made in regard to the smal jaya yl ' 
silver coin. In 1878, the Bland-Al on § er bill was pass d, OOO. O00 
which prov ided for the coinage of the old 4124-grain dollar and | harbori 
restored its legal tender quality in full. The Fifty-first Con- In fact, sir, this country west of the Mississi} 
gress enacted the |uw known as the act of July 14, 1890, by which | within the memorv of many within hearing of my »wa 
we purchased 4,500,000 ounces of silver each month, and issued | sidered an arid belt, is now contrib a 
thereon silver certificates r vemable in coin. It is for the | of the wi rid 600.000.000 bushels of ( 
purpose ol repealing this act that the President of the United | diseovery of gold has produced $1,30).000,00 
States, taking into consideration the financial stri ney, h ida S produce 3200) y OOD « . an 
convened Congress into extraordin wy session, and in His mes | Coeur ¢« p Mountains of t Stat ) W oO 
sage to the Senate and House of R»presentatives has recom- | less less than seven years ago, except for the 
mended the unconditional repeal of the act of July 14, 1890. producing over 40 per cent of all the lead produc 
sad hoped, Mr. Speaker, that having at his command all of countr’ 
the avenues of information, the President, taking into considera- Montana, not taking into consideration } 
tion the conditions that existand the almost universal desire upon | herds, is producing from twenty to twenty-five 
the part of the people for an increase of circulation, might in | cious metals per annum. In twenty yeurs Ne po 
his wisdom have recommended to Congress in that message some | the Treasury of the United States almost $50 },000,0 0 o 
plan or some way to accomplish this purpose. Perh ps he | The output of Colorado is $25,000,000 pe WW 
thought the chasm between one school and the other was too wide | say nothin yr of her great cattle and stock ranges, has imm 
to bridge,and perhaps there was no material at hand to have en- deposits of valuable minerals. Washi ton, W 1 her vast 
abled the mostskillful engineer to construct one. ber interests. which W. H. Seward has siid would make her the 
r. Speaker, pissing from this question of finances for a few | shipbuilder of the world, with her coal, iron, silver, le \d, wheat 
I rents, and for the purpose in as few words as possible of | barley, oats, hops,and fruits, her patriotism and her li 


col ecting as far asl can an error of the publie mind to those | stands sentin upon the rock-bound coast of 1 | : 
unacquainted with the faets, that in a large measure the vas L had thought, Mr. Speaker, that when the e and order o 
country west of the Mississippi River and the Missouri River is | business were adopted for this debate, th: ' 
an arid plain, valueless inits soil and principally made up of min- | this House would. in view of the fact of 
ing camps that are seeking by legislation the advancement of the | declamations in the past, yield to the minority some right o1 
price of the product of their mines, I quote. some opportunity to offer some amendment upon the propos 
Writing on this subject, the Spokane Review, one of the lead- | mexsures to |} . 
ing papers of the Pacific Northwest, said: | Congress many of the majority party to-day were vociferous 
Charles Sumner’s oration in Boston on July 4, 1845, ranks with the fore their denunciation of the tepublican Speaker and the mij 
most efforts of American statesmen. In his fervid plea for universal peace by what they at that time denounced as gag rule with all tl 
he Se y which finally resulted en en — - eloquence and declamations they are distinguis ied for. I[« 
tes cartiiery baycedl tab Rocky Houvuthes have ‘kin od anew a te to mind the scenes enacted in the first session of the Fifty- 


6 adonted. L well recollee how 1 ie FF yf 





; k f . ) . f } ww at th me 
hearth of our mother country the smothered fires of hostile strife."’ | Congress, and | look for some of those who at th vt ti: WW Oo 
hat was this worthless country of which Charles Sumner spoke? It in- | eloquent in their denunciation to again rush frantically down th 
cluded the lands and waters of North America between the Columbia Rive: 









aisles of this Hall and appeal for what they had all so clamore 


an 4° 40’ north latitude. It embraced more than one-half of what is a 
struggied for. 


British Columbia, besides the present State of Washington. The Canadian 
























Parifie now traverses that territory, and had theclaimsof the United States | L had thought that inasmuch as the distinguished Chief Mag 
n fully allowed the city of Victoria wou il have had sn American name trate of this nation and the leader of their party hid 1is m 
the fraser been an American river, and serious obstacles would have been ial a on ot > . 4 
placed in the pathway of Great Britain across the continent Sage held out a Nag of truce to the bepuoiie tn 
Even to-day broad-minded statesmen of the East fail to discern the futur would be willing to adopt some rule th it would ve th ) 
of the Pacific Northwest. ‘heir blunders are worse thancrimes. Their tal the minority. some right to offer some amendment that the 
is fraught with peri! heir wisdom is rot a eregnategr es shgeees WF mt _ : = Pp 
The Pacific Northwest does not ask of the Government at the national | ™! t be interested In upon th juestion. Le SLUG! a 
capital to overlogk conflicting interests presented by the various sections o said. when he classified the She 1an law as a truce. that he h 
I ul t d legislate for its « I I t t ‘ y al st live is ; ; +} > + ‘ ‘ 
the country, and legislate for it 1sp fal benefit. To live and let live i indireetily said to the Republican party upon this floor fe 
a} y which finds more believers right here than inthe East. What the ‘ ie er : 7 . oo ; : 
Pacific Northwest does contend for is that her manifest future shall not me Cassius, or | sink.’ and after you ha end ! ) ) 
ignored. In balanci the relative benefits and injuries of national meas the single gold standard in thise ntry, t 1wa 1 
ure as re ds the various portions of these United States, the P stuffine out of vou upon the turiff 
Northwest rightfully demands that her future as well as her present shall be | ~ mys an : ‘ kiee Shoat 2 . ae am 
put into the seales. Charles Sumner himself would be far from calling it a Lis order Of business tart we are to neds. Se 
worthless territory were he alive to-day, but the followers of Charles Sum day wasagreed upon by and through lew lave i i i ) 
I may make the same mistake he did. They may for years defer that amhs NY tunity u o m 4 ‘ . 
: 7 a : el ° NO Oppertunlty WL de n to Oo ) 
which will in no mean degree add to the prosperity of the whole c yt I es I a “hay 3 ai . : 
refusing to give the Pacific Northwest the opportunities which she deserves. | PrOpositions than those that have been agrees OD wh 0 
by the vote of the Democratic party in sust ( 


Mr. Speaker, I have lived many years in the West, and I know | the previousquestion Yoopportunity was giv 
something of its capabilities, of its products, soil, and of its | when that order was adopted. The distinguis 





people. L have seen what was afew years ago considered an | fro idemanded the p q l 
arid plain pass from a seaof grasses to a great land of schools, col- | call of t sand nays miny of those who @ é t 
leges, civilization, and wealth. Ofallofthetwenty-five Statesand | their public utterances th. ne Opportunit 

Territories west of the Mississippi River, only three are assmull | given for other prepositions a wrded 


as New England. Montana wouldstretch from Boston on the ea affir mative. 

to Cleveland on the west, and would extend from Boston south Mr. Speaker, Iam in favor of bim ism as th is 

to Richmond, Va. Idaho, if laid down in the East, would touch | monetary system boe.use in the course « 
Toronto on the north and Raleigh. N. C., on the south, while its | average of production of vo.d and silver wil , e com 
southern boundary line is long enough to stretch from Washing- | mercial world a more just and eq ble m f the 1 

tor City to Columbus. California,if upon the Atlantic seaboard, | of human labor t i ‘of Ils ec ib 

would extend from Massachusetts to South Carvlina. New Mex- | It is a notorious fact that the production of g ias been n 
ico is larger than the kingdom of Great Britain and Irel ver 
Dakota might be carved into half a dozen kingdoms of Greece, | 1846 and 1870 the yield of pure d from the placer mines of t 





nd. | spasmodic and uncertain th the d n of si 


« . ~ ; . . . ; | ‘oe . } 

and Wyoming is ninety-seven times as large as Rhode Island. Pacific Slope Ss phenome y large, while the production o 
Counting all of. Louisiana and Minnesota west of the Missis- | silver during that period of time was comparati ; 
sippi River for convenience, we have, according to the census | Between 1873 and the present time the produetion « 1asg 


of 1380, 2,115,135 square miles on the west and 854,865 square | been comparatively greater than the production of gold 


miles on the east. That isto say,for every acre eastof the river Between the first-mentioned dates gold monometallism would 


we have nearly 24 acres west. have been unjust to the creditor class of the country; buton tl 
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other hand it is equally clear that gold monometallism, with 
comparatively diminished production of gold since 1873, has 
worked great injustice to the debtor classes. 
two metals during the two periods would have furnished a com- 
promise line which would have proven more.equitable and just 
to both debtors and creditors throughout that period. Asa Re- 
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publican I am in favor of the use of silver as well as gold in our | 


monetary system, because I am in favor of protecting every arti- 
cle of American production: and [ think it to be un-American 
and unpatriotic to discredit or discountenance the use of any 
product of this country, either in the markets at home or abroad. 

For this reason I am opposed to any proposition looking to the 
discontinuance of the use of silver in our monetary system, and 
on the contrary I have been heartily in favor of constantly in- 
creasing the use of silver with a view of bringing into action 
the great commercial force found in the law of supply and de- 
mand, to the end that the commercial value of silver might be 
brought to something approximating the proposed coinage value. 

The most casual observation will suffice to convince anyone 


as West, are in favor of maintaining both gold and silver as the 
coins of the country. A very small fraction of the people of the 
East are in favor of gold monometallism, and [ hold that any 
legislation having for its object the utter exclusion of silver 
from our monetary system is repugnant to the judgment and con- 
trary to the desire of 90 percent, at least, of the voters and tax- 
payers of every Stute in the Union. The people of this country 
desire such legislation as may tend to restore silver to its place 
in the money of the world rather than to destroy it utterly. 
The present law when enacted was but the inauguration of a 
policy, as I understand it, looking to the continued increase of 
the use of silver on safe lines, with a view to its final restoration 
to free coinage at the mints at an agreed ratio. 


the purchase of silver to six million ounces per month. ~ He 
was satisfied that the law had worked well and had given ma- 
terial aid in carrying this country safely over the financial strin- 
gency caused by failures in South America and embarrassments 
in Europe. 

One of the vices, born of enthusiasm, no doubt, on the part of 
the advocates of immediate free coinage deprived Congress of 
the privilege of considering Mr. Windom's proposition. It was 
erroneously assumed that the Secretary of the Treasury was 
seeking to injure silver and that by rejecting his proposition 
the free coinage of silver would be brought about. ‘Thus the 
new policy inaugurated by the Sherman act was practically 
abandoned by the Congress which brought it about, and in con- 
sequence the policy was not given a fair test. I have many 
friends on this floor and throughout the State I have the honor 
in part to represent who sincerely believe that the free coinage 
of silver at the ratioof 16 tol can be broughtabout and bimetal- 
lism maintained in the United States without drawing to the 
aid of the Government any commercial or other force save the 
mandate of the law itself. 

Not undertaking to contest this view of the matter, it has 
been apparent to me that, whatsoever virtue there may be in the 
proposition, it is impracticable, because a majorityof the whole 
people of the country believe that free coinage at such ratio 
would result in the instant disappearance of the gold of the coun- 
try from circulation and cast us immediately upon a silver basis, 
and that this proposition would be attended by violent commer- 


cial and financial disturbances, from which the people generally, | 


but the toilers of the land particularly, would suffer serious in- 


jury. 
As long as the majority entertain this apprehension, whether 


it be well founded or not, it is obvious to me that free coinage | 


by asingle act of Congress can not be obtained; and I have 
therefore believed, and do now believe, that it is more wise and 
prudent to consult this conservative sentiment of the majority, 
und to propose a ratio which can be maintained without the 
apprehended danger of being called upon to recoin the silver 
coin of Europe which it is possible might be sent here for coin- 
ing in exchange of our gold at the ratio of 16 to 1. 


of 16 to 1, for the reasons: 


First, that thé discrepancy between the coinage and commer- | 
cial value of the silver’and the silver dollar at that ratioseemed | 


to me so great that this country could not be induced to adopt 


it, and it was therefore futile to advocate free coinage at that | 


ratio; and 


Second, because the difference between the ratio of 16 to 1 and | 


the European ratio of 15} to 1 was so slight that Europe would 
»robably send over its accumulated stock of silver to our mints 
or recoinage in exchange for our gold to such an extent as to 
injure our own silver-producers by overstocking our mints for 


In the second | 
session of the Congress which passed. the Sherman act the then | 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Windom, favored an increase of | 





I have here- | 
tofore opposed the free and unlimited coinage of silver at a ratio 
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many years tocome, I favored, instead, the increased use of si]- 


| ver in our monetary system with a view to enhancing its value, 
The use of the 


so as to ultimately bring to light the proper coinage ratio. 

Now it is proposed by the majority to either fix the ratio at 
some point between 16 to 1 and 20 to 1, or to continue the present 
law, or else abandon silver altogether. Believing that 
country can maintain bimetallism by coining silver at the rate 
of 20 to 1, I am cordially in favor of adopting that ratio, and on 
that basis I favor the opening of our mints to the free coinage of 
silver, and my vote shall be recorded in favor of that proposi- 
tion. Feeling that to discard silver utterly would be an injus- 
tice to the whole people, and particularly to those burdened 


| with debt, I shall resist it as an invasion of the rights of the 


people. Finally, I am uualterably opposed to the repeal of the 
existing Sherman law unless we can secure in its stead a fre 
coinage of silver at what I believe to be the safe and just rati: 
of 20 to 1. 

Mr. Speaker, we hear frequently upon this floor that we sho 


) | return to an unlimited issue of greenbacks and paper currency, 
that the vast majority of the people of this country, Eastas well | 


I hope this never will be adopted. The country for a long time 
struggled toget over the effects of an overissue of paper money, 
and the effect of an overissue of that paper has always been dis 
astrous in whatever country it has been tried. It was so in th 
time of William and Mary, it was so in France under John Law‘ 
scheme, although he had all the property of France behind him, 
yet it bankrupted France. Take the history of Rhode Island 
immediately after the Revolution; the farmers, finding them- 
selves in distress, established a paper bank for the purpose of 
lending money upon farms. 

The merchants and business men refused to accept the mone) 
and finally the Legislature had to repeal the law that sent Rhode 
Island into bankruptcy and disaster. Then we have what wa 
known as the Mississippi crop-moving scheme, the flush time 
of Alabama, where everybody issued money, everybody had : 
bank, but which finally left upon the State of Alabima, if [am n 
mistaken in the figures, a debt of forty-two millions for th: 
farmers of that State to pay. Then we had the Michigan wild- 
cat money; then we had throughout Indiana, Illinois, and Ohio 
what is knownas blue-dog and yellow-pup, where every man had 
to carry a detector with him. 

The only advantage a man had was that he rushed frantically 
to pay his debts for fear the money would be worth nothing in 
the morning. It was a re%stablishment of these State banks 
that the Democratic party in their platform demanded. [ do not 
believe that they will ever be re®stablished, because there are 
too many men now living who have sad cause to remember the 
losses they sustained by institutions of this character. 

Mr. Speaker, I have sometimes thought at this time, when 
everybody is submitting some plan for the cure of the present 
financial distress, that had an opportunity been offered me un- 
der the rules and order of business as adopted, I would hava 
submitted a proposition along the following lines: First, repeal 
the Bland act, including the clause providing for a dollar of 4124 
grains; then repeal the Sherman law, including the purchasing 
clause, and then do four things. Call in all one, two, and possi- 
bly five dollar bills, and issue instead the silver- dollars now in 
the Treasury. While this would not havea tendency to increise 
the per capita circulation, it would have the effect of bringing 
into use a vast amount of siver now in the Treasury, and | be- 
lieve that if the world was convinced that we would tale care 
of our stock on hand they would provide a way to take care of the 
annual production of silver. 

Again, I am one of those who believe that you can never mike 
silver popular as long as you decline by your laws to give it an 
opportunity to circulate among the masses of the people. ‘he 
present generation know but little if anything of the use of sil- 
ver money. They have used at all times and under all circum- 
stances the representative of it, and, I believe, it is far better ‘or 
the future of silver that the one, two, and even five dollar 
notes be called in and let the actual silver money itself circulate 
among the people. I believe it would be for the best interests 
of the people themselves; and I believe it would havea tendency, 
as it has had in France, to cause the laboring people to hoard it 
in their houses and use itat such times as their necessities might 
require. 

I believe it is not a good principle as soon as one of our labor- 
ing people obtains $20 im paper money that he shall rush to some 
bank and deposit the same. I believe it will encourage more 
thrift and economy to that class of people who need protection 
in their monetary affairs to have some means whereby they re- 
tain some of their money about them. The French peasant 
takes his money, puts it about his house, and when he is 4% 
labor he has it about him to purchase the necessities of life. 
In France, the thriftiest country in the world, a sufficient amount 
of the medium of exchange is kept in the woolen stockings 0! 
the people, and the percentage of money that is withdrawn from 
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circulation by the hoarding of the people during the periods 
of noconfidence represents the percentage which the commerce 
of the United States has no right to count upon during peri- 
ods of prosperity and confidence. 

A sum equal to the deficit in the money circulation at this 
momentrepresents the commercial factor of safety, without which 
the business of no country could be conducted. 

Second. Coin the product of the American mines. 

Third. Make a mintage charge upon all imported silver. 

Fourth. Limit its legal-tender quality to $50 or $100. 


] 


| Mr. Cleveland predicted as the result 


It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that if some measure could be | 
adopted along these lines it will have a tendency to increase | 


the volume of currency. I do not know that [entirely agree to 
the last three propositions myself; but the first, the pushing out 
into active circulation among the people of the silver dollars now 
in the Treasury, I think, can not be successfully controverted as 
not having elements of benefit to the people of the country. 

Mr. Speaker, while we have heard upon all hands the denuncia- 
tion of the Sherman bill, and while the Democratic party have de- 
nounced it asa cowardly makeshift, | have never been able to 
find anyone among the plain people of the United States, or with 
whom I have come in contact, who declined to take that money 
and were notsatisfied with it. 
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of the McKinley tari ut 
the crisis is undeniably upon us. We were told last y Lat 
the success of the Democratic party would prevent it; we are 
told this year that the repeal of the Sherman law alone will ef 
fect it; it was the tariff before the election, it was the silver 
question after the election. 

Upon these propositions, Mr. Speaker, the great Democratio 
party itself is not harmonious and united. I send forward to 
have printed and to have read by the Clerk e following ex- 
tract. 

HAS COST US A BILLION 
For four months a Democratic Administration has been t nt at the 
national capital. Behind it has stood a rty vehemently der din he 
} abolition of all protection and the reiss f State-bank curre e in 
dustries of the nation have taken alarm at the spectacle of their ens ‘s in 
power. The free-trade President has used the authority his office not to 
protect, but toassail and ruin the business interests of the count: Chere 
| sult has been the obliteration of more than a billion of dollars in the value 


| of property held by American citizens 


During the two years that it was administered under a Repub- | 


lican Administration, increasing from month to month the vol- 


ume of the currency going out to circulate among all the people, | 


there was circulated over one hundred and Bix million of the sil- 
ver certificates, under the Sherman law, of small denominations 
of ones, twos, and fives, and the people received them gladly and 
carried on their exchanges; and while it is my judzment that 
the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of silver per month by the Gov- 
ernment, which is a nonconsumer of silver, had a tendency to 
diminish the price, because as the Government continued its 
month-to-month purchases and added to the visible supply, it 
being a nonconsumer, this necessarily diminished the price. 
But the certificates that were issued were gladly received by 
the people, and not until the great Democratic party not only 
denounced that law but other laws, and made an effort to make 
everything cheap as they always have; and by their continued 
calamity howling they have forced upon us the present panic. 
But many have said to me, Mr. Speaker, not only in my own 





The shrinkage in values hasembraced inactive as well as active securities; 
State, city, and county bonds, the capital stock of limited corpora ns, manu 
facturing companies, and business tirms. It hasdestroyed creditand plunged 
hundreds into bankruptcy. Banks have been carried down by the score. 
Thoroughly established business reputations have been hopelessly wrecked. 
The abundant prosperity of the country has been ch anged into stringency 


and pani 
The Fifty-first Congress appropriated $1,000,000,000 in two years, and made 


provision for distributing it among the people. The Cleveland Administra- 
tion has taken #1,000,000,000 from the pockets of the people in four months 
It has diminished the wealth of the nation by an amount nearly equal to 
| the entire sum of money in circulation in the United States to-day. It has 
cost the people of the United States three times as much as the colossal 
swindle of the Panama Canal—which shook France from center to circum 
ference—cost the French people. Ithastaken enough money from the peo- 
ple to build the Nicaragua Canal ten times over These are appalling fig- 


ures, but they show the truth. They demind the earnest consideration of 
every American citizen on this anniversary of the nation's birth. Bluster 
and prevaricate as they may, the mouthpieces of Democracy can not obscure 
this tremendous fact: In four months Democratic rule has robbed the 
American people of $1,000,000,000, Vew York Sun (Democratic). 


This is not an indictment of the Democratic party by the Re- 
publicans, it is not the indictment of any individual by the Re- 


| publicans, but is from the great metropolitan journalof the city 


of New York—the New York Sun, Democratic. 
Mr. Speaker,in the closing portion of the President’s message 


| he states that it was his intention to have called Congress to- 


section, but since my arrival here, what do you people desire? | = aaa 
| be the tariff, and all laborers, mechanics, and farmers are vitally 


Speaking somewhat for them as well as myself, we are in 
favor of using all the silver money that can be circulated with- 
out debasing the value of a silver dollar. What we would like 
to see is the two metals flowing side by side with each other as 
they doin France. That country carries the largest amount of 
silver and the largest fund of gold, being seven hundred millions 
of silver and eight hundred millions of gold. France is a coun- 


try with a gold standard: that is to say, that country having a | 


double basis does not necessarily have a double standard. 


Again, we have eight hundred and thirty millions of paper | 


money, not taking into consideration the national-bank currency, 
all of which is redeemable by the Government. When the Gov- 


ernment placed one hundred millions in the Treasury it was for | 


the purpose of redeeming three hundred and forty millions of 
greenbacks, not eight hundred and thirty millions of paper. 
Since then we have been adding to the paper supply and increas- 
ing the per capita circulation until we have the amount named, 
and the Government is compelled to keep its paper on a parity 
with gold. But suppose the Sherman law is repealed? Do rea- 


son and probability or either of them warrant the proposition | 


that the repeal of the law will restore confidence, set mill wheels 
in motion, build up commercial credit, repair the crumbling for- 
tunes of railroads, bring back to banks the moneys how hid in 
safes? 

The mills of the country are now idle, the iron furnaces have 
closed down, thousands and thousands of people are out of employ- 


ment, millions of capital have been withdrawn by manufacturers— | 


all owing to the uncertainty of the Democratic party in regard 
to the tariff. When the McKinley bill was being enacted the 
mills were not idle, the men were busy at the furnaces and con- 
suming the products of the farms, because there was no uncer- 
tainty or “ifs” or ‘‘ands” about the position of the Republican 
party upon that question, but now things are very much changed. 

‘he great aurora borealis of the Democratic party which was 
to spread itself all over the country and give us peace, happiness, 


and financial prosperity, and which was so instrumental in elect- | 


ing Mr. Cleveland to oftice, is no longer visible to the naked eye. 
During the Harrison Administration the people were constantly 
assured by Mr. Cleveland himself that the country was drifting 
to ruin by a tariff adjusted by Mr. McKinley and adopted by the 
Republican party. No one told us that the silver policy of the 


Government was destroying values and sending banks and com- | 


mercial houses into bankrupcy. 
Now, the crisis is upon us. [t may not be the same crisis that 





| tion that lifts every matter into higher and better forms o 
| protection of the ballot box from fraud and crime, protection of 


gether in September to commence the great work of what is 
known as tariif reform. Unquestionably the leading issue is to 


interested in the question. Upon its solution, in my judgment, 
depends for them comfort or calamity, plenty or want, and homes 
or hovels. 

To solve the question as has been indicated and demanded by 
the President in his message will accomplish, as is already the 
fact, the closing of factories and the driving of. thousands and 
thousands of wage-earners from honorable toil to idleness and 
want. A single word in that contest defines the position of the 
Republican party; its watchword is still protection—protection 
to every smokestack that lifts its black mouth toward the. sky, 
protection to every hammer that trips to the music of steam, 
protection to every fire that burns on the forges of toil, pee 

value, 


every man in the open to cast afree ballot and have it counted 
just as he cast it, protection to every American citizen at home 
and abroad, protection from all infringement of the Monroe doc- 
trine, protection to American homes, protection to American 
laborers, protection to American farmers, protection to Ameri- 
can industries, protection to American commerce, protection to 
American miners, protection to American prosperity, and the 
protection of the Union soldiers of the United States. 

I will print with my remarks, Mr. Speaker, a letter addressed 
to me by Mr. Paul F’. Mohr, of the State of Washington, in which 
he submits for consideration some views upon the monetary ques- 
tion, together with an argument accompanying the letter: 

Hon. JOHN L. WILSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


My De#AR Sir: Lsubmit to youanargument on the subject of the monetary 
complications of this cotintry at the ronan time, which is to serve the 


double purpose of an appeal to you and a means of creating an intelligent 
support by the people of Washington for the position which I trust you 
may take in disposing of the bill repealing the Sherman act. I am well 


aware that the sentiment of alarge portion of the people of our State, as well 
as elsewhere, is in favor of any kind of an expedient, however lame, in the 
present monetary dilemma, in the hope that it will, in a measure, protect sil- 
ver. My treatment of the subject will convince you of my earnest advocacy 
of silver, and especially of a bimetallic standard which shall be thorough and 
permanent. 

I object to an exaggerated ratio of, say, 1 to 20, because the evils we are 
now suffering from, while they may be ameliorated to a slight extent, will 
not be a benetit tosilver. If a ratioof 1 to 154 0r1 to 16 was a legitimate 
ratio until 1873, itissonow. That this ratio can be maintained now as legit 
imately as a ratio of 1 to Wis aquestion beyond a reasonable doubt. The 
loss of its value is due to arbitrary discrimination against silver by depriv- 
ing it of its legal-tender qualities by other nations. By reinvesting it with 
legal-tender qualities, which can not be done by this nation alone, it will 
regain its lost value. 
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A statement by the Secretary of the Treasury shows that it will cost #97,- 


000,000 to remint the silver coin of the United States. Not only is the 
cost an important consideration, but the time it would take to remint our 
coinage would ve a very great obstacle to the usefulness of silver. The 
necessity of recoinage might deter the foreign nations from joining in an 
internatior agreement, and as they all wou'd have joinedin such an agree 
ment with the exception of England, and as England will no doubt yield her 
mono-met m the moment the United States threatens to become a com- 
petitor for the gold of the world, it would be, to my mind, exceedingly un 
wise to bloc the way for a thorough rehabilitation of silver by indiscreet 
legislation at thistime, Indeed, the present ratio of 1 to 16, even under the 


present unfortunate law, would so far as the permanent interests of silver 
and of the people are concerned be better than a new ratio of | to 20. 

I have written the accompanying treatise especially for your use and in- 
directly for the benefit of the public of our State. I trust you may be able, 
even if your views should not be in line with mine, to bring the subject-mat- 
ter before our people for their enlightenment, as I am satistied it will serve 
as & means of enlightening them upon this complicated question of our na- 
tional financs 

Yours, very respectfully, 


PAUL F, MOHR. 


INTRODUCTION, 


Before giving my manuscript to the printer it was submiitedtoanumber of 
friends, some literary, some of «hem business men, and others men of the 
world without special occupation. The criticisms being instructive, I con- 
cluded to mention them. They said: 

“You are ranging yourself against the capitalist, who will resentit; being 
engaged in enterprises which require their aid, you will find it unwise to at- 
tack a system of finance which is to their advantage.” 

‘What is your object in adding to the education of the ma 
result is that it will only make it more difficult for us to succeed 
You will lay yourself open to the attacks of the newspapers, whose 
ers are largely of the wealthy class.”’ 

“The ‘masses’ (no more reasonable than the capitalist), wanting more 
than they are fairly entitled to, will not be satisfied with any essay which, 
while it points out the faulty conditions of the economics of the country, 
and especially of our financial policy, at the same time shows more clearly 
their own limitations.”’ 

In justice to myself I wish to say that I not only do not “range” myself 
against the property-holding class, but that, like nearly every other person, 
Iain striving to belong to it with al! the energy at my command. 

The increase of knowledge among the masses does not make it more diffi 
eult to achie ve success for any individual whose capacity entitles him to it. 

The newspapers which attack the effort of any man who aims to advance 
the solidarity of mankind would suffer far more than the person attacked, 
no matter who owns them, and to the extent that they favor fair weapons 
and equitable conditions in the great economic duel, they will themselves 
survive. 

in classifying the economic world, and whenI speak of the 98 percent class 
or the 2 per cent class as representative of labor and capital, the terms are 
not intended to be invidious. 

I utterly abhor the communistic theory, which seeks to reduce to the low- 
est common level all mankind. There must always be two classes, or sev- 
eral gradations of society, and so far as the uppermost class merely repre- 
sents the superior brain, industry, self-denial, or prudence of mankind it is 
entitled to its reward. 

It is safe to say that no system of practical economics and no legislation 
can be devised which will ever prevent the operation of the law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest, for it is a law of nature, nor would it be well, were it pos- 
sible. The improvement cf the race depends 7. the weeding-out process, 
by which the weakest must succumb. Indeed, if it were possible to subvert 
this law, it would only result in our ultimate extinction. 

What I do, however, maintain ts that it is necessary to have free play for 
this creat natural law, that no individual or class should be cramped by 
unegual legislation or unfair economic conditions. With “a fair tield and 
no favors,” all of us can confidently bend to the task before us—that is, of join- 
ing the winners. A state of affairs is desirable in which social gradations 
and the successes of individuals shall represent only the degrees of superior 
fitness on the one hand or of self-imposed or natural limitations on the 
other. 

In adding my small efforts to those already being exerted in all parts of 
the world, for the creation of aninteiligent understanding of true economics 
by the masses, I feel that lam adding something, at least, to the stability 
of our form of government—a form of government which depends essentially 
upon the intelligence of the public voice, becausethe representatives of the 

ople, being also human and subject to the law of self-preservation, find 

t more to their interests to follow than to lead the public will and sentiment. 
Even were the wisdom of a representative unquestionable, his opposition 
to the will of the people on any particular questions, in the knowledge of 
which he wae far in their advance, would searcely make the sacrifice of his 
interests to those of the people of any service to them; his prompt retirement 
would destroy his value. Again, the idea that the representative is the 
product of the superior will of those who elect him is largely a fiction, be- 
cause his position is due, generally, to the superiority of his will and the 
adroitness of his methods over those possessed by any others in the commu- 
nity which he represents; ft is rarely due to the superiority of his wisdom 
or knowledge over that of his constituency. 

Such economic disturbances as we are now passing through are danger- 
ous, because, in the absence of a correct understanding of the causes by the 
people, feeling as they do only the pressure of distress, they are likely at 
any time to seek relief by the instinctive recourse to the terrible ex ients 
of organized physical violence. It must always be remembered that any 
given social condition only exists by the consent of the millions, whcse 
power of organization has advanced in the last few decades with such giant 
strides that covernments can no longer maintain themselves by statecraft 
or military force against their wishes or their interests. 

Intended as this essay is for those who have but little time and opportu- 
nity for stuay, iy purposely commences with the primary elements of mone- 
tary science, heahes the reader up to the wider and more complicated field 
of monetary diplomacy, the manipulation of the entire mass of money, in- 
stead of at retail. I claim no new discoveries in monetary science; in fact 
its fundamental tenets are so old that I have not deemed it necessary, ex- 

pt in a general way, to quote many authorities, especially as I have been 
Obliced to simplify and condense many of them, in order to preserve a rea- 
sonable degree of brevity. 

Enterprise generally isdying from monetary anzwmia. In this extremity, 
when the causes of vur economic ailment seem to be more or less of a mys- 
tery, we are apt to callin the doctors of different schools in the hope that 
one of them may correctly diagnose the disease and suggest the proper 
remedy. In such times even the empiricist has his og yp Th ar 
our financial Paracelsians have failed almost signally in diagnosing the ex- 


‘ses, When the 


own- 
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act disease and, of course, in suggesting the proper remedy. They ar 
the famous doctor who said, that while he could not tell what was ¢) 
ter with the patient, he did know one thing, i. ¢., that he could throw 
into tits, that he was ‘irresistible in a struggle with fits,” and cou! 
him out of these sure 

This is the condition of our financial patient, and we are ne 
ing for our legislative doctors to bring us out of the monetary 
us into in July, 180. But the original disease will neverthel+s ‘ 
diagnosed after the fit has been cured; we still have the origina : 
cure Which is altogether separate and distinct from the Sherm 
difficulty with the main financial disorder is that it is not merely nat 
not confined to the United States alone, but that it extends ove 
world; it is an international monetary circulatory disease, in w I 
portion of the yellow and white corpu has ’ 
Hard as it is to admit it, we are still only the tail of the finan 
the subcutaneous injection of white corpuscles into his tail, do« 
to cure the dog, for éhe circulatory center is over in London 

Our legislative doctors now have littie to do except to get u 
“fit ’’ which they threw us into in 1890; after that has been a 
must wait until there has been a consultation with the doctor 
nations and an agreement as to the exact remedy has been arri 
far these international consultations have been fruitless becau 
lish doctors who control the patient refuse to administer the m« 
the majority prescribes. The main body of the patient, comp: 
98 per cent of the world’s population, do's not understand this a 
when these millions do once comprehend the matter they will 1 
might and demand the proper reiief or destroy those who refuse 
ister it. At the suggestion of some friends I undertook to write 
primer; it appeared to me that this would be easy, and four m 
wrote the first line; then followed a long period of reflection, and t 
I thought the less simple it seemed, until finally I reached a poin 
was ready to abandon it. 

I began the tedious process of swallowing and assimilating a | 
monetary economics, on monometallic and bimetalli 








les become l 


: standards, « 








site and compound standards with variable ratios, ete. In spiri 
vocates of each school began by saying, “The truth of my theory i 
ent that the mere statement of it is its own demonstration.” TT) 


between any one school and the other, however, was too wide to! 
besides, there was no material in sight toenable the most skillful e 
constructone. Again! wasin astate of perplexity, Each scholas 
had exhausted his state of the case; it Was worse than useless, th« 
join either of the sides of this polygonal economic contest. 

At this juncture! picked up an interesting volume by Edward Clar 
A. M., entitled * The Present Condition of Economic Science and th 
for a Radical Chanze in its Methods and Aims.”’ Among other t 
quoted Macleod, whosaid: ‘‘ The political economy of Adam Smith, | 
and Mill is nowexhausted; itis a caput mortuum, from which nofurt 
can beextracted” * * * “A few years ago the proposition was 1 
remove economics from its position in the course of the British Asso: 
for the Advancement of science, on the ground that economic scien 
never shown itself worthy of the name.”’ 

A recent writer in the North American Review declares that ‘‘the 
of Malthus, Ricardo, and Mili are read, not so much because they tea 
truth, aS because they stand as mile-posts which serve to measure | 
tance by which thought has passed them.”’ 

According to Ruskin “the acceptance of the current doctrine of poli 
economy is a standing disgrace to the human inteliect.”’ 

Daniel Webster has recourse to arithmetic, and finds that if we ta 
political economy, first all the truisms and then all the doubtful po 
remainder will be aquantity closely approximating zero: while Prof « 
says that ‘‘ political economy has no small proportion of faulty mat 
lamenting the confusion and contradictions in which the science is in 

Max Nordau speaks of the science of economics as having con 
so far as to be the court jester of the present arrangement of the ex 
world, founded upon egotism and plutocracy. 

The Duke of Argyle is the only representative of the class which h 
manufacturing British economics, who is sawing off the limb it si 
by meansof his recently published book, entitled The Unseen Fou 
of Society; An Examination of the Fallacies and Failures of I 
Science due to Neglected Elements. 

From this it must seem that theeffort toeffect an entrance into th 
of true economic wisdom, by means of the guidebooks of economic : 
is useless. To borrow a simile from a brilliant writer on jurisprud 
nomic science reminds me of a magnificent balustraded staircase « 
stone which I recently saw on Fifth avenue, the building to which 
belonged having been burned away. There stood the staircase inta 
worn, but leading to—nothing. 

Those who recorded the evidences of the dominating wills of the 
ruling families and classes and called them “economic statistics; "’ 
fessors of Oxford, Heidelberg, Gotha, and elsewhere, who elaborat 
these their economic theories to guide into and keep mankind in 
laid down by their masters, are all, whether consciously or unco 
part and parce! of one conspiracy. Ata trial at law the testim: 
tually interested confederates would have no weight; on the oth: 
economics, upon evidence no more credible, it is sought to build up 
for the cure of our economic ills. Logic, itis true, has been allow 
panel this so-called economic evolution, but not until its teeth had 

rawn. 

To seek economic wisdom from the views and opinions of capit 
futile as it is to seek it from the laborer or producer. As a gen 
neither understands nor cares to consider anything more than his 
immediate interests. I asked, for instance, three barkers, five br 
physicians, three lawyers, two merchants, six raiiroad officials, t! 
engineers, two professors of physics, and several farmers, politicia 
men, and others, these questions: 

What is money? 

What its origin? 

What its f®nctions? 

Why are gold and silver precious? 

Why is metallic money better than other money? 

Why is monometallism better than bimetallism’? 

What is the standard of value? 

What is a monetary ratio? 


I am not exaggerating when I say that none of these could answer 8 
Questions. Most of them could answer but few, and the majority! 
all intelligently, yet all were willing to express an opinion, the pro! 3 


of which usually bore an inverse ratio to the knowledge of the p: 
ingit. Of course the banker knew how to manipulate money, regar 
what it was essentially, and the farmer knew he wanted it; but oul- 
the play of the underlying primary instinct of seif-preservation, ther 
no directing intelligence at work upon this subject. 

A great mistake, made by nearly all writer sand legislators in formu 
theories on monetary economics. is that they aim to conduct the stud) 
it were @ natural or exact science, the elements of which were cer(tail 


a 
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mutable laws of nature, and as if each successive economic state was the 
necessary evolution from a logical previous condition songressman HEN 
prix, for mstance, in an able speech represented such a school of ecor 
a vying Darwinian methods, sought to show that the present p 
inating silver from the coinage of the world was sim} cee 
2s of evolution. Asa matter of fact * involution,’ 
would be a much better term plied to monetary 
a comparatively easy matter 
xin fixed factors, but different to s 
onderate, Where they const int! 
nd values according to the exigen 
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fundamental facts, and of human nature, which, in spite of all 
ons of civilization, remains much the same as it was at the dawn of 


the hour 


ry 
h as we pride ourselves upon the difference between the genus homo 
the remaining groups of animals, the instinctive basis upon whicl 
in actions depend is common to all, to-wit, the instinct of self-preser- 
nand the instinct of race preservation. Of course, man has compli 
| the conditions of his existence to such a degree, his wants have be- 
me sO numerous and his methods so involved, that it is dificult to discern 
yundation, yet an analysis will show that all of these can be reduced 


very simple desires for food. clothing, shelter, and the increase of the 


es. These comprise the organic wants of man, and these are the wants 
h are the source of the impulse for individual proprietorship, the mo- 
force of the poet and peasant, of capitalist and laborer, of kings and 
essors of political economy 
ery animal must supply itself with nourishment and many alsorequire 
a ter cr hiding place. The food and the nest or den which it has found 
or de for itself is considered by the animal as its sole property. It feels 
that these things belong to it and will not submit to being deprived of them 
A » that makes foresight and provisionfor the future a necessity leads to 
the extension of this feeling of proprietorship and the development of the 
i ilse for the acquisition and increase of individual possessions. A beast 
of prey which lives upon fresh meat, fixes the limit of his proprietorship 
the total amount of fresh meat in existence, as the quantity which he 
iires for a singlé meal: but the animal which lives upon a vegetable diet 
. region where there is winter and a cessation of vegetation helps himself 
1 the common storehouse of nature to far more than is necessary for his 
ediate wants. In this way squirrels, marmots, etc., become capitali 
nscrupulous egotists. It is in the extension of these instincts in man 
we must find the fundamental! concepts of political economy, the rules 
1 orderly struggle for individual and racial existence. 
ty existed before money. The squirrel, or prairie dog, or ant, or 
Lich stores its food, need give none of it in exchange for any other 

l ty: nature furnishes its clothes, and it is so adapted to its enviro1 

nent that it needs no food of an artificial nature. Man in his primitive 
form required no exchange, hence no money. In my mind’s eye, I can set 
man, When hé reached a point where, having killed a cave bear and broken 
his club, he meets another of his species who has two clubs, but who ha 
been unsuceessful in killing a bear. With thelatter existed a superfiuity of 
club and hunger and need for meat, while the former had a superfiuity of 
meut and anecessity for a new club wherewith to obtain his future supplies 
Could we but have a record of just what happened then and there, it would 
show the beginning of barter, which is the beginning of the necessity for 
money 

Let us follow our primitive man a little further. He already poss« 
common with ali other animals the two primary instincts of self-preserva- 
th n andreproduction,and was subject likewise to the law of sexual selection 
by which alone the improvement of the species was possible. In common 
With other animals, and even fl , reflected light and color were impor- 
tant factors to enhance the attrac eness of the sexes. Our primitive male 
and female ancestors used gaily colored feathers, vegetable and mineral 
pigments, stones, shells, and metals which reflected the light for purpos« 
of ornament. Gold and silver, being metals found in virgin form, could not 
fail to play anextensiveroliin barbaric esthetics. These metals, being malie- 
able and ductile, could be hammered or drawn into rings, disks, ete., to be 
Worn on the arms or fingers or suspended from the ears or nose. 

This useot metals for purposesof ornament no doubt long preceded their use 
aS Media of exchange. AS man’s wants increased and became more varied, 
the barter of commodities beeame more difficult. partiy by reason of the 
want of coincidence in barter, i, ¢., where the disposable possessions by two 
persons did not suit each other’s wants; by the want of a measure of value, 
Sy Which the length of a piece of rope could be measured in pounds of meat 
or numbers of eggs; by the want of the means of subdivision, by which for 
Mstanhce a garment could be exchanged for other necessities of less value 
a t this juncture ornaments, which, on account of the universa! passion for 
adornment, were always in demand, cameinas amediumofexchange. The 
individual who, after satisfying his hunger and thirst, had a surplus of food 
and drink and did not for the time being wish more, was no doubt always 
ready to exchange these possessions into gold or silver rings or bracelets, 
Which in case of need could again be converted into other commodities. 
Where tne metals did not exist, Wampum, amber, cowrie shells, certain col- 
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yrices of all commodities. During the last six months the mass of money 
n circulation has shrunken very much; so have the values of all commodi- 
ties and securities. This law is understood by but few, although felt by all. 

The late J. S. Moore, known best under his nom de plume of the * Parsee 
Merchant,” in speaking of gold as the measure of value, uses the yardstick 
simile. He says, comparing gold, the standard measure of values, with the 
yardstick, and the value of the commodities to be measured to a bolt of 
cloth, that if he were to measure a bolt of cloth one day and found it meas- 
ured 50 yard 
it to be but 49 yards, the conclusion would naturally be that the cloth had 


shrunken two per cent: that it would be absurd to say that the yardstick | 
| only requisite that every contract expressed in money shall enable u 
| certain exactly how much gold or silver is due from oné person to anoth¢ 


And yet that is exactly what happens with money as a meas- 


had expanded : 
The measure of money is affected inversely as the mass of it in 


ure of value, 
circulation. 
7. COGNIZABILITY. 


Money should be easily recognized by its color and its impressibility, 
namely, the capability of receiving such a stamp, impression, seal, ordesign 
as shall establish its character as current money of certain value. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF MONEY. 

As already shown, it is of the utmost importance to one who wishes to 
comprehend any discussion such as is now agitating Congress to discrimi- 
nate carefully and constantly between the four functions which money ful- 
fills. Money must serve— 


I, AS A MEDIUM OF EXCHANGE. 


In this form money is simply any commodity esteemed by all persons; 
any article of food, clothing, or ornament which any person will readily re- 
ceive, and which, therefore, every person desires to have by him in greater 
or less quantity, in order that he may have the means of procuring the ne- 
cessities of life at any time. By common consent we have selected gold 
and silver, the original value of which was based upon their use as orna- 
ments. 

2. AS A COMMON MEASURE OF VALUE. 


Although many commodities may be capable of performing this function 
ofa medium more orless perfectly, some one article will usually be selected 
as money, par excelience, by custom or the force of circumstances. 

By common consent and custom the same material was selected to perform 
the second function as the first. 

3. AS A STANDARD OF VALUE. 

This third function of money soon developed itself, as commerce could not 
advance very far before people beganto borrow and lend. Thence arose the 
convenience of borrowing and lending in one generally recognized standard 
or commodity, of which the value varied but little. This commodity was 
generally the current money, and thus became to perform the functions of a 
standard of value. 

4. AS A STORE OF VALUE. 


A siibstance was necessary into which a person could condense his other 
property, Which was very valuable and of small bulk, the value of which 
would be recognized in any part of the world; a substance which could be 
hoarded and which could be easily transferred to a distant country. Cur- 
rent metallic money fulfills this condition better than anything else, although 
diawonds, plate, rare works of art, etc., are frequently used. 

EXCHANGE, 

Exchange has been called the barter of the superfiuous for the necessary. 
It is clear that the exchange of commodities depends upon the obvious prin- 
ciple that each of our wants taken separately requires buta limited quantity 
of some article to produce satisfaction. Hence as each want becomes fully 
satiated we turn to the satisfaction of some other want, the whole being in- 
fluenced by the desire for variety. The man whois supplied daily with three 

,»ounds of bread will not desire any more bread but he may have a strong 
nclination for beef, tea, or alcohol. Ifhe meet witha person who has plenty 
of beef, but no bread, each will give that which is less desired for that which 
is more desired. 

RATIO OF EXCHANGE. 


Every act of exchange presents itself to us in the form of a ratio between 

twonumbers. Theword ‘value iscommonly used, and if at current rates 
1 ton of copper exchanges for 10 tons of bar iron, it is usual to say that co 
yer is ten times the value of iron, weight for weight. When wesay that gold 
s more valuable than silver, we mean that, as commonly exchanged, the 
weight of the silver exceeds that of the gold given tor it. If the value of 
gold rises compared with that of silver, then still more silver is given for 
the same quantity of gotd. But value, like utility, is no intrinsic quality of 
athing. It is an extrinsic accident or relation. We should never speak of 
the value ofa thing at all without having in our minds the other thing with 
which it is valued. The very same substance may rise and fallin value at 
the same time. 

{If in exchange for a given weight of gold Ican get more silver but less 
copper than I used to do, the value of gold has risen with respect to silver, 
but fallen with respect to copper. It is evident that an intrinsic property 
of a thing can not both increase and decrease at the same moment. There- 
fore the value must be a mere relation or accident of a thing as regards the 
other things and the person needing them. 

This is a most important factor to be kept in mind in estimating the rela- 
tive virtues of goid or silver monometallism or bimetallism now being dis- 
cussed to the exclusion of all other topics. The silver price of gold has 
risen enormously recently, and likewise the wheat price of gold. The wheat 
price of silver and the silver price of wheat, however, have kept much more 
closely together, which is a fact having a curious relation to the monetary 
question of the day.) 

COINAGE. 


Coins are ingots, the weight and fineness of which are certified by the in- 
tegrity of the designs impressed upon the surface of the metal, the form of 
coins being simply for convenience. Coin is simply a commodity, the value 
of which is governed by the bullion value of the same metal in the open 


market. 
LEGAL TENDER. 


Coin becomes a legal tender when by legislation a creditor is obliged to 
receive itin requital of a debt. 
of a debt due in legal-tender money and it be refused, the creditor may in- 
deed apply or sue for it afterwards, but the cost of the action will be thrown 
upon him. A coin may be made full legal tender or legal tender for a lim: 
ited amount. 

THE STANDARD UNIT OF VALUE. 


This must consist of afixed quantity of some concrete substance, defined 
by reference to the unit of weight or space. The expression ‘‘standard unit 
of value” will almost inevitably be misunderst as implying the exist- 
ence of something of fixed value. Value merely expresses the essentially 
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| mental phenomena which the commodities produce in men. 


and measuring the same bolt of cloth the day after found | 
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variable ratio in which two commodities exchange, so that there is noreas n 
to suppose that any substance does for two days together retain the same 
value. All that a standard of value means is that some uniformly exchange. 
able substance is chosen, in the terms of which all ratios of exchange m.- 
be expressed or calculated without any regard whatever to the feelinvs 
For reasor 
already stated, either gold or silver or copper has usually been considere, 
most suitable for constituting the standard substance 

The absolute weight or magnitude of the unit of money is a matter of lit 
tle or no importance, provided that all people agree upon the same unit 
that it be permanently and exactly defined and afterwards adhered t 


r 
j 


3 
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| Those who use coins in ordinary business need never inquire how myc} 

metal they contain. All we can say, then, is that the standard unit of 

is soms entirely arbitrary weight of the standard metal, the exact an 

| of which, being a matter of indifference on general grounds, should be tixed 

as seeins most convenient in reference to the habits of nations or other a 

cidental circumstances. / 
CURRENCY. 


The unit of value need not necessarily be made into coin. All that | 
essary is that the current coins shall be multiples of the unit or ex) 
in the terms thereof. 

STANDARD COIN. 


The standard coin is one of which the value in exchange depends 
upon the value of the material containedin it. The stamp serves a 
indication and guarantee of the quantity of finemetal. We may tr 
coins as bullion, melt them up, or export them to countries where t! 
not legally current, yet the value of the metal being independent of s 
legislation, will everywhere be recognized. 

|Norr.—If the same coinage were permanently, legally current 
countries, it would not matter what its commodity value was. ] 

TOKEN COINS. 


These coins take their value from the fact that they can by force of law 
custom be exchanged in a certain fixed arbitrary ratio for standard coin 
within certain limits. Token coins may have moreor less bullion value at 





If a debtor tender to his creditor the amount | 


the difference between that value and the nominal value is necessary to keer 
them at all times within the countrv minting them, to facilitate the 
daily exchanges of life, ¢. ¢., for pocket money. 


GRESHAM’S LAW. 


Though the public do not generally discriminate between coins and co 

rovided there is an apparent similarity, a small class of money-chan 
sullion-dealers, bankers, and goldsmiths make it their business to | 
quainted with such differences and know how to derive a profit from ther 
These are the people who frequently uncoin money, either by melting 
by exporting it to countries, where it is sooner or later melted. 

By far the greater part of the standard coinage is removed from cir 
lation by people who know that they shall gain; for this purpose 
cull out the new and heavy coins most recently issued from the Mint and 
pass the worn and garbled coins into circulation, or if the ratio of gold and 
Silver in the coinage differs only 1 or 2 per cent from the commercial ratio 
it becomes profitable to export one metal rather than the other, or to 
that which has the greatest commercial or bullion value. ‘This t« 
has reached the importance of a general law, which was first clearly per 
ceived by Sir Thomas Gresham three centuries ago, and was named in his 
honor by Mr. Macleod, a well-known writer on economics. 

Atfirst sight there seems to be something paradoxical in the fact that when 
beautiful new coins of full weight are issued from the mint the people 
continue to circulate in preference the old worn and depreciated coin 
Many well-intentioned efforts to reform the currency have failed by reason: 
= perplexities of statesmen who had not studied this principle of mor 
science. 

In all other matters everybody isled by self-interest to select the bet |« 
reject the worse, but in the case of money it wouldseem as if they parad 
icaliy retained the worse and got rid ofthe better. The explanation is v¢ 
simple. The eons as a general rule do not reject the better, but pass f1 
hand to hand indifferently the heavy and the light coins, because thei) 
use for the coin is as a medium of exchange. Those who are going | 
the coin, as the maker of gold leaf and jewelry, or the exporter or the ho 
are the ones who cull these coins, keeping for their purposes the h: 
ones. 

{[NoTE.—With an international standard Gresham’s law would cease to be 
factor and not before. ]} 

Having thus prepared the way, we can proceed to the consideration of the 
various monetary systems. 


THE SINGLE LEGAL-TENDER SYSTEM. 


This system was naturally adopted by the first coiners. Coinsof one kind 
of metal, or even a single series of coins of uniform weight, were first 
thought sufficient. Iron in small bars was the single legal tender in Lace- 
demon; in China the sole measure of value and legal tender cor ts of 
brass “cash” or ‘‘sapeks,’* strung together in lots of a thousand ea In 
England up to the time of Edward II] silver was the only metal coin, and in 
Russia during part of the last century copper was the sole legal tende: 


THE MULTIPLE LEGAL-TENDER SYSTEM. 


Out of the single legal tender naturally grew up systems of double or 
multiple legal tender. The Plantagenet kings of England, for instance 
finding that though they coined only silver, the people made use of gold, 
eventually began to use gold coins and fixed the rate at which they should 
be exchanged for silver coins. 


THE COMPOSITE LEGAL-TENDER SYSTEM. 


This is the ennaee possible system in which coins of one mé 
adopted as the standard of value and principal legal tender, and subo! 
token coins of other metals are furnished for the purpose of subdivisi 
ing recognized as legal tender for limited amounts. The value o 
token coins now depends upon that of the standard coins for which ' 

| legally exchangeable, and care is taken to make their weight such tha 

| bullion value will always be less than their legal value. No profit ca! 

be made by melting such coins and removing them from the countr) 

their ratioof exchange with the principal coins is alwaysa simple ratio tx 

by law. 

‘rhe composite system of currency comes into existence automa'! 
whenever coins of gold and silver are current at rates fixed by law vt 
tom, but the silver coias become reduced by abrasion or clipping below 
corresponding weight. 

{It will be noticed that the law of Gresham depends for its operation 
| cipally upon the variations of the ratios between gold and silver in dilfer: 

countries, upon the variations of weight in the same country by abras! 

through reduction of weight, andupon the differences between the legal an 
| bullion values of coins. ] 
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Several principles governing money, which have been named, hold good 
only so long as different nations use different ratios and different standards of 
value. The entire subject of money is dependent upon the common consent 
of the people of a particular nation in relation thereto. The reason why the 
jJegal-tender acts of a particular nation do not hold go xd With individuals or 

ver 
of this common consent 

It is now proper to consider the arguments for the various standards 
For this purpose I shall quote bodily from the work of S. Dana Horton, en- 
titled Silver and Gold, published by Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, 1877; 
chapter 8, page 29: 


THE ARGUMENT FOR THE GOLD STANDARD, 


Money is & measure of value, and there can be but one standard measure 
of value, just as there is but one standard measure of length, weight, or 
space. . 

The superior value of gold, compared with the same bulk or weight of sil- 


nments outside of the nation making them, is onaccount of the absence 


} nature 


ver, gives to gold an even more than corresponding advantage in fitness for | 


use @S Money. 

|. Itis more portable, giving great values with aminimumof weight, and 
hence is best adapted for facilitating international exchanges, as well as to 
be carried on the person. 

» Jt costs less to coin gold, and gold is in general less destructible than 
silver. 

"Again, its intrinsic qualities and its history guarantee to gold a perma- 
nence in value greater than that of silver. 

This is shown by the fact that while the value of both metals has fallen 
greatly in the centuries that have elapsed since the discovery of America, 
yet silver has fallen more than gold. 
10.50 in 1500; 1 to 16.25 in 1813. 

The superiority of gold to silver in its general use in the arts secures to it 
a permanent detnand, which guards against its depreciation; it would oust 
siver from use as it is, if it were not for its high price 

The cost of the production of gold remains permanent, while that of sil- 
ver is progressively diminished by the invention of new processes 3 

The time will come when the only limit to the production of silver will be 
found in its extreme cheapness. 

Gold can not fall without dragging silver with it. 
may fall without seriously affecting gold. 


Silver, on the contrary, 


ANSWBR FOR SILVER. 


Gold can not be coined in values minute enough to be of use as change 
There is no gold coin that can take the place in social economy which the five 
franc piece, the piaster, or dollar have occupied. 

Freight charges for transportation of gold and silver are calculated on the 
value and not on the weight. 

For deposit the difference in bulk and weight is of little moment. 

The history ofthe precious metals shows wide variations which can not 
logically be charged to the inate variability of one factor alone. Among the 


In Germany, for example, it was | to | 


} Only a loss of anticipated profit; while to 


| other 
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the debtor, to pay in the 
metal would be positive loss 

But even in case of a direct fall of one, while the purchasing power o 
remains constant, itis erroneous to say that the « ! ’ 
contract is supposed to be an option, and so understood t 

The profit of money-changers inures to the country 
ported, and is but a small tax—and that, too, paid at hon 
the value of money 

The alleged ‘alternation of standards” does not oft 
and gold remain legal tender, and are used as such; and \ 
tion does take place, it isdue to demonetization in other n I 
nations supported thedouble legal tender at one and the same ratic 
not take place atall. 

Both the doctrine of chances and the history of the production of the 
cious metals show that fluctuations in amount of the total annual produ 
both metals are a much smaller percentage upon the total stock than the 
percentage which is given by fluctuations of either metal compared with 
the total stock of that metal, even if wereénforce the stock of one 
tional tenth for subsidiary coins. * * * 

The conviction is forced upon any thoughtful mind that the value of gold 
and silver is almost entirely due to a transmitted habit of thought The 


by an addi 


original basis of value for gold and silver was their use for ornamental pur- 


| grown the proportions which originally existed between gold and sil 


Greeks, about 400 B. C., the relations stood 1 to 10; in Rome, in the time of | 


Cesar, 1 to 18; a few years ago in Japanit was | to 4. 

In this century changes of price have been chiefly due to the causes affect- 
ing gold alone, viz: war demand andothe gold discoveries; or are due to de- 
monetization of silver, Which signifies also an abnormal demand for gold, 
and, properly speaking, is excluded from the argument on variability. 

lo quote the effect of demonetization to show the * variability of silver” 
is to repeat the child’s puzzle of the man who, being accused of having killed 
asheep, showed that the sheep was dead, and so asked how could he have 
killed it? 

The question at issue in reference to silver or gold is: 
neither be demonetized for the benefit of the other, which metal will be likely 
to vary most in purchasing power?” 

The cost of production of gold is largely a matter of luck in finding nug- 
gets or placers, Which are fields of small nuggets, and a series of discoveries 

lay therefore, at any time, completely unsettle its value 

Its admitted excellence as money subjects gold to more sudden and general 
fluctuations of demand than are likely to affect silver. History supplies 
many instances of a specific ‘‘war demand” for gold as preferable to 
sliver, 

The gold standard necessitates a subsidiary coinage of silver tokens, and 
under this system the wages of labor are paid in debased money, the prolits 
of capital in real money. 


BIMETALLIC MONEY OR DOUBLE LEGAL TENDER WITH FIXED RATIO. 


(The expression ‘double standard’’ and its substitutes the alternative, 
compound, or optional standard are purposely omitted as Jeading to con- 
fusion of thought.) 

This system, in supplying full weight coins of every denomination, com- 
bines the substantial advantages of both the single gold and the single sil- 


ver standard, and thus meets all the possible requirements of exchanges of | 


the world. 

Either metal being, to a considerable degree, available as a substitute for 
the other, the local fluctuations of supply and demand of either simply 
arouse the other to retore equilibrium, and hence this system secures a sta- 
bility of value of money which is otherwise unattainable. 


ANSWER BY THE SINGLE STANDARD PEOPLE, 


t is essentially a ‘‘double standard.” 
[t is an absurdity outside of the pale of economic science; it results simply 
in an alternation of ‘‘standards.”’ ; 
The measure called moneycan not be based upon two unequal units. 
rhe double standard organizes disorder. 
It exposes business to the fluctuations of two metals instead of one 


. 7 | 
‘Supposing that | 


_ The debtor always pays in the cheaper metal, hence the creditor always 


108es, 

The “double standard ” is instituted for the benefit of bullion brokers, 
money changers, bankers, (‘‘bonanza jobbers” also in this country), who 
reap the profit of the fluctuations of the price of the two metals. 

Pretending to give two standard measures of value at the same time, it in 
reality confuses twodistinct measures, and shortly leads to a simple alterna- 
tion of “standards;” now silver, now gold, according as gold rises or silver 
rises above the relation established between the two by law. 

The double legal tender with proportion fixed by law and paymentin either 
metal optional with the payor, is merely the transition stage from a crude 
ene State of commerce to civilized dealing with an international 

The true solution of the question of international money is the adoption 
by all nations of one standard of value, and that standard can only be gold. 

rhe adoption of the gold standard reduces the friction of exchanges to the 
womam, and introduces certainty and stability into the business of the 

Gold has long been in practice the chief standard of the civilized nations, 
and its universal adoption by them is only a question of time. 
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| monetized by all nations, its 


| Whatis commonly, though erroneously, called the intrinsic value o 
| stance to be used for money. 





poses. In the progress of civilization this use has decreased 


personal decorations of a century ago would be « 


, Until now the 
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Again, the employment of these metals for use as money has utterly out- 
er used 
as money and the same metals used for purely personal ornamentation. the 
latter use originally forming the basis for the valuation of the same metals 
employed as money. While originally the value of gold and silver consisted 
almost wholly of their 
money At the present time the annual consumption of gold and 
silver for ornamental purposes is much lessthan 1 percent of the total stock 
of gold in the world, and while the proportion is a little larger for silver. that 
isalsoexceedinglysmall. Itisless than 30 percent of the annual production 
of both of these metals, If gold and silver were both demonetized and their 
value readjusted to the demand for ornamental, technical, and scientific pur- 
poses, they would certainly fall more than 60 per cent. The reduction in the 
value of silver by successive demonetizations exemplifies this fully. Each 
fall in silver represents the percentage of value by which it was appreciated 
from time to time by its increased use as money, If it should finally be de- 
value would not be very much above that of 
cop} er 
This opens up aninteresting vista of speculation as to the necessity of 
t sub- 
If the value of gold and silver was originally 
purely subjective, and if the present valuation is merely the survival, by 
hereditary transmission, of a form of thought, the very basis of which has 
even disappeared, then it would seem unquestionable that some other sub- 
stance agreed upon universally as a medium of exchange would answer as 


well or better 


The value of gold and silver coin in the eyes of the hoarder, whether con- 


| sciously or unconsciously, depends upon the theory that the source and 


cause of the original demand will continue to give it value until he again 
desires to exchange it for some commodity. If it can be shown that the 
only demand upon which the value of gold and silver has been based has 
largely ceased to exist, and that their valuation is already largely imag 

ary, then it becomes plain that if we use gold and silver at all for money it 
is a matter of utter indifference what the ratio may be between them, and 
thatthe ratio which mostnearly corresponds to the average ratios of the 
minted coins of the world is the proper ratio to be reéstablished, if for no 
other reason than that it saves labor and the inconvenience of recoinage of 


| @ vast mass of metal. 


In this era, when the only national boundaries are of a purely political 
nature, and when commercially all the peoples of the world form practically 
but a single community, it is, of course, patent that the media for a world’s 
exchanges must beestablished bythe world’s consent; and furthermore, that 
this consent gives to money its value andestablishes the ratios between the 
different materials composing it, regardless of the supposed intrinsic merits 
of the material employed: provided, of course, that the quantity so em- 
ployed is always kept within the control of all the agreeing governments 
Wampum not only served all the purposes of exchange and of a measure of 
value among the Indians of Massachusetts, but it was legalized by the early 
settlers, and within the limits of that community, for white and red alike, 
it answered the requirements until tne inventive Yankee destroyed the 
utility of this currency by counterfeiting wampum. What we now need is 
some universal Wampum, adopted by the laws of all the nations, and which 
shall be regulated by scientifically adjusted proportions to the commerce of 
all the world, and which can not be counterfeited; this may d and 
silver or some other substance. 

[t appears that, in the first place, the quantity of money 
to conduct commerce must bear a certain proportion to the amount of busi 
ness done; and, secondly, that, having arrived by approximation at the 
amount per capita necessary for this purpose it should thereafter not be 
changed, except by consent to cover the increased needs by the increase of 
population or to maintain the proportion between the mass of money and 
the work it has to do in the mechanism of exchange. It is certain that 
people having once formed a habit of thought, or established a custom by 
which the exchanges are conducted by means of a certain medium, that habit 
of thought becomes in course of time automatic, so that in the absence of 
that medium it seems impossible to do the same work by equally efficient 
methods 


be of ge 


which is needed 


I have observed during the present crisis a number of instances 
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where the simplest and most direct operations of barter did not take place 
on account of the absence of the means uspally employed. This is no doubt 


one of the underlying reasons why the theory that the value of money is in | 


an inverse ratio to the mass in circulation is true. 

If by red ing the mass of money in circulation, its power to purchase 
commodities can be raised, and there seems to be no doubt of this, then it 
becomes perfectly plain why thatclass which largely controls the money of 
the world should wish to limit tae portion put in circulation. 

That the mass Of money in circulation must bear a certain proportion to 
the commerce done, regardless of the direct value of the medium ot exchange 
itself, is clearly shown by every panic. ILt is estimated that the actual busi- 
ness of the world is done with from 5 to7 per cent of actual money; the re- 
mainder being effected by individual or corporate paper evidences of con- 
fidence. Can a business system be called good in which from 93 to 95 per 
cent of the mechanical means for effecting the exchanges can be destroyed, 
either by the arbitrary will of a few or the emotional distrust of the cred- 
itor class? 

In France, the thriftiest country on earth, a suffiicient.amount of the me- 
dium of exchange is kept in the woolen stockings of the people to make them 
independent of the 95 per cent of the *‘contidential medium” of which we so 
blindly boast in our country. The percentage of money which is withdrawn 
from circulation by the hoarding of the people during the periods of ‘**no 
confidence’ represents the percentage which the commerce of the nation 
should not count upon during periods of prosperity. The sum required to 
offset the deticit in the money circulation at this time, represents the smiall- 
est monetary and commercial factor of safety with which the business of 
this country should beconducted. An engineer who designsa bridge always 
adopts the widest possible factor of safety as a precaution against emergen- 
cle Why should our legislative engineers, who design the tinancial bridge 
which is to carry the national trafiic, always assume the narrowest factor, 
except for the reason that it is more p: Ofitabie to the creditor element? 

It is argued that it is inconvenient to have a larger per capita circulation. 
What if it is inconvenient for the people to carry alitilemore financial prov- 
ender in their knapsacks than seems necessary in tush times, during which 
they can pick up what they may require by the wayside, provided it will save 
them from starvation in times of monetary famine? Any thoughtful ob- 
server of (the times can not avoid the conclusion that it is the withdrawal of 
this fiduciary medium of exchange, which clogs the business of the country. 
It is not. due to the sudden collapse of national prosperity nor to industrial 
decadence. Why should the power be left in the hands of a few. through an 
exaggerated credit system, which in itself is illogical, to withdraw the to- 
kens, which from blind custom we have come to regard as the paramount 
instrumentality of commerce, by simply saying: ‘‘We have no contidence?”’ 
What contidence? None can answer who would and none will answer who 
ean. 

M. Rothschild need only whisper this sentence, and presto! the contrac- 
tion commences, which squeezes the savings of a lifetime from the millions 
who have labored for them. Could this be done without constantly discour- 
aging and preventing the masses from preparing themselves against such a 
process of constriction? 

We are fond of pointing to England as having a less circulation even, per 
capita, than the United states. Is it wonderful, with the more perfect con- 
trol of the governmental machinery in the possession of the English, that 
this should beso? Does not the distress of the productive classes in Eng- 
land sufficiently show that they have not enough per capita circulation? 
Does it not seem that the people of I’rance, in spite of having paid a colossal 
war indemnity, are prosperous for the very reason that it has nearly twice 
the per capita circulation of the United States and nearly three times that 
of England? 

The defects of a fiduciary currency,as against an abundant legal-tender 
money, are clearly brought out in the following clipping from the New York 
Evening Post of August 16, 1893; 

“The Corry, Pa., Flyer of arecentissue said: ‘Mr. ,of West Chester, 
Pa., the well-known stock-buyer, ts here and stranded for want of currency. 
He has a carload of cattle and a carload of sheep, and a New York draft for 
82.000. But there is no way tosplit up the draft. The New York bank that 
issued the draft wired him this morning that they could not send the cur- 
rency at present, although he paid currency for the draft.’" 

(Also shown in the premiums on currency ranging as high as 7 per cent.) 

This leads us to theconsideration of thediplomatic side of the money ques- 
tion. We have already shown that having once agreed upon what money 
should be, the minor questions upon which economic writers love to dilate, 
such as the weight of the metal used, and other details, are really insignifi- 
cant. Itisthediplomatic and legislative tampering with standards and coin- 
age which is at the bottom of the economic distress apd misery from which 
the world periodically suffers. 

To understand the question, let us go back for a moment tothe fandamen- 
tal basis of all economics—that is, the law of self-preservation and of race- 

reser vation, Dut of which again grows the law of the survival of the fittest. 

© will never understand the question in any other way. 

In the fierce and originally promiscuous Sor of comparatively evenly 
matched individuals, a point was finally reached where by selection a few 
persons acquired intellectual and physica! qualities ——— to those of the 

at majorty. Naturally these became the leaders of the remainder, and 
nally resulted in the absolute subjection of the majority. As time pro- 
essed the power of the sword was augmented by the control which it was 
‘ound could exerted through the religious instinct, in itself an extension 
of the instinct of seif-preservation. The cross was welded to the sword for 
a handle, and thus the power of the governing families was made permanent 
and hereditary. Ali this for the purpose of more effectually appropriating 
the labor of the multitude to the use and enjoyment of a small minority. 

In the first instance religions were establisbed for no other purpose than 
to serve as an auxiliary for the maintenance or the power of the ruling 
classes. The multitudes were made to believe not only that the potentates 
ruled by the grace of God, but were educated to think that it was a virtue to 
forego the individual possession of property, and in lieu thereof to accept 
the pleasures and riches of @ post-mortem existence, where they would find 
everything they had been deprived of in this world, restored to them with 
compound interest. By the time the intelligence of the people had increased 
to a point where they no longer believed in this fiction. and when the knowl- 
edge of their power and the capacity for its organization had so developed 
that they no longer submitted to be ruled by the sword and cross, they found 
that the power of nroney and of organized and-inherited wealth had been 
largely substituted: Thus atthe present day monarchical governments are 
practically plutocratic, while constitutional monarchies and republics, al- 
though based upon the pretense of government by and for the peopie, are 
likewise plutocratic. 

Using Beillamy’s simile, the same class is found on the top of the coach, 
and only their nomenciature has been changed. It would be mislead 
and untrue to divide the world into two distinct classes, as capitalists an 
laborers, wi hout adding the further qualification that individuals may now 
belong +o the one and then to the other of them. Still, while the elements 
compnsing the classes change, the classes themselves do not, but continue 
to exist more or less sharply defined. The one class represents somewhere 


between 2 and 3per cent of the world’s population, while the other com 
the remainder. 

The monetary struggle is first between these two classes within t] 
nation, and then between the two classes of any one nation collecti 
against the remainder of the world. Lf the governing classes of t)} 
did not hesitate to maintain their advantage over the multitudes by 
of the sword and the cross. it would be folly to imagine that thé 
hesitate to use the no less effective agency of the money power to 
it; and indeed the financial history of the world is a succession of 1 
manipulations for that purpose. It is useless to» -view these pe 
as a guide for the establishment of an ideal syste n of economics 
the fact that our political economists and statisticians delig 
tabulated results thereof as a basis for future monetary reform 

It will be sufficient for our purposes to confine ourselves to the b 
English finance during the present century, not for the purpose of 
how, but how not to legislate forthefuture. (See Horton’sGold an 
About the close of the year 1810, after a period of almost uninterr 
on continental battlefields, during which England suspended 
ments and fluctuations in prices, vast issues of paper money an 
dous speculations disturbed its trade and finances; among the 1 
Waterloo was the necessity imposed upon Great Britain of aba 
fiation in its various forms and returning to coin and converti 
An enormous war aebt of about £700.000,000 had been rolled up, 
representing this debt being held almost exclusively by British < 
principally of the nobility. During this time England enjoyed 
standard. 

In connection with the movement for the resumption of specie } 
in 1816, the first Earl of Liverpool addressed a letter to King G: 
recommending the abolition of the silver standard and the establi 
a monometallicgoldstandard. The new system of coinage was in 
the quality of being a “ genuine pound sterling’’ was taken a\ 
silver, and a new coin, the sovereign, of gold. was made the n 
sterling, the monetary unit and sole and unlimited legal tender. 
chase of gold was vigorously pushed. England increased its }« 
between twenty-five and thirty millions pounds sterling, of whi 
twenty millions had to be obtained from foreign countries 

The effect of this policy of the financial magnates of Great Britain | 
in a memorandum to Parliament, in which it was stated: ‘This g1 
ply of gold could only be purchased by the reduced price of commu di 

in a parliamentary debate in 1819 Ricardo himself sa‘d “they ha 
interest in depreciating the currency; it would rather be to their int 
raise it to double its value; they were in the situation of creditors, n 
ors, their whole capital being in money or in securities representing 1 
By ‘their ’’ he of course meant the government, that is to say, the 2 | 
class. 

In other words, the 2 per cent class proposed that the debtof th: 
should be paid by the 95 per cent class.in a currency which the 2 p: 
class was willing to double in vaiue by demonetizing silver. Mr. > 
Horton estimated that the average fall of prices for the princip: 
modities by the time gold had bven substituted was about 23 per cent. 
ever the pretended reasons were which were gffered at the time for 
act, itincreased the debt of the peopie at large Yo this 2 per cent clas 
change of standards, at one str>ke, about £112,000,500, it does not re 
very acute comprehension to discover the real reason which guided th 
counsels of King George and his ministry, but it might be well to ren 
in this connection that inthe demonetization that metal was select« 
was least abundant; likewise again drawing attention to the fact t 
value of money is inversely as its mass. 

If the increased demand for say twenty millions of pounds sterling i1 
raised its value so considerably, and caused so enormous a depreci 
commodity values, at a time when the remainder of the world was 0 
ver basis, and before all but avery few understood the motive for this ‘'1 
of England's ou the economic chessboard, it is certainly not a myster 
the:prices of silver and commodities should have had the fearful depr: 
which they did, following the monometallization of Germany and | 
cally so of France and the Latin Union. 

In a letter written by William Leighton Jordan, F. R. S., to the P 
Wales, dated July 18, 1882, he calls the recommendation of Lord I 
to abolish the silver standard “a mistake."’ It is refreshing to see 
English patriotism was so strong that he believed that the most se 
of the most rapacious nation on earth made a coup de finance by whi 
creased the value of its securities at one stroke £112,000,000 by a mer« 
sight" or *‘mistake,"’ especially when the remainder of the century 
very day, has been filled with the clamor of the 98 per cent class for a 
bilitation of sliver as a legal tender. 

However, while the governing ciass of England is always ready t 
itseif at the expense of the nation, it is equally ready, as a whole, to 
nation enrich itself at the expense of the world, and in this way to 
partial amende. 

If the establishment of a gold standard was a brilliant piece of 
mentary finesse for the 2 per cent class as against the 98 per cen! 
England, it was likewise an advantage, while shifting the wealth 
class to the other within the nation, to use the same method for shi/ti: 
wealth of the world to England as a whole, and, indeed, this process | 
very successfully carried out. as its statistics of trade and finance 
control of the world’s money market clearly show. The almost 
rupted success of the English tinancia] policy for nearly a centur 
struggle with the balance of the world, isno more due to accident t 
the success of its 2 per cent class as against the nation at large d 
same period. Engiand has been the stumbling block in every n 
conference convened for the purpose of establishing an internation 
ard. Why? Because the advantage of its policy would be ended 
adoption of an equitable international policy, whether that be on a 
metallic or bimetallic basis. 

The maintenance of the “ s/atus guo”’ of the financial policies in 
other nations was necessary for the advantage of its own. 

The following from Henri Cernuschi's** Monetary Diplomacy in 187s, 
21, is instructive: ; 

“Who would believe it? England, who means to remain monom 
under any circumstances, implores the nations not to follow her es 
Listen to Mr. Goschen (president in 1876 of the Parliamentary comm 
inquiry into the fali of silver): 

** It is clear that one or two States may demonetize silver witho 
involving very serivus consequences, but if all did so where find 
How avoid an unlimited fall? It is here that all States are interested 
value of silver. If the demonetiza*ionof silver werecarried out ever) 
at once, is it certain that the quantity of gold incirculation would : 
for the needs of circulation? Would there not be reason to fear on [ 
hand a fall in silver and another in the augmentation of the value ©! 
and pepeseenees fallin the price of ail marenandies? And, mor 
would itnot more dificult for gee eoaey countries to return t 
metallic circulation if the single gold standard were everywhere 4( 
They would be obliged to haverecourse to the already much diminish: 
ply of gold to resume specie payments. There are many consequen 
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n July, 1876, the Bengal Ch 
eroy, tending to the 
The government replied I" 
that it could not be < 
sage of gold.” 
nthe Indian min 
i force the English to send | 
mercial balances, @iways cons 
without snatching fr 
ions of cola soverel 
realm 
he motives of nations are the aggregate < 
composing them In gaining control of India, Engla 
her owninterests. Of courseshe has a delicate and p 
on hand to control 250,000,000 of foreign subjects. She can only do it by pre- 
venting through the most adroit statecraft the organization or unification 
of this vastpopulation. Asrecenteventsshow, India, seeing that the United 
States was likely to be lost as the safety valve for silver, aid the exact thing 
v h the Bengal Chamber of Commerce petitioned the viceroy to do in 
J 1876, 
til Germany demonetized silver in 1873 the world was about equa 
ed between gold and silver money, and France for nearly a centu 
afford to and did act as the staring house between gold and silve 
tries at a ratioof1 to 15}. For nearly a century the par was preserved, 
fluctuations there were being the equivalent of freight and transporta 
1arges on the metal. This is shown in the following table taken from 
3. J. F. Seyd’s Bimetallism in 1886, pz 
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a Discoveries of gold in California and Australia. 
} Period during which the largest amount of gold was produced. 
¢G old production falling off. 
1 Demonetization by Germany. 
é Panic in silver in July and quick recovery. 
J Limitation of silver coinage in India. 


[ have not the time to obtain the statistics from 1885 to date, but give the 
present price of silver, August, 1893.) 

Germany, after the collection of the enormous war tax from France, felt 
itself ina position to follow the example of England. She had to sell a vast 
quantity of silver, of course, but there was Francethrough which to clear 
that metal. So thought M. Soetbeer, Germany's greatauthority. To quote 
Henri Cernusehi: 

M. Soetbeer does not ask for monometallism to become general. He is 
a 10us that France and the United States should issue bimetallic money. 
But we wished to hear from M. Soetbeer himseif, and so we paid him a visit 
two years ago at Géttingen. Germany had calculated, he told us, that the 
coinage of silver would remain free at Paris, and that she could then get all 
her silver coined into 5-franc pieces, then exchange the silver francs for gold 
francs, and lastly mint the gold francs into marks. The demonetization 
thus effected would have cost little or nothing—but behold! France coins 
no more silver. It is treachery! he exclaimed. Germany, however, is 
pledged; she will shrink from no sacrifices.” 

At the monetary conference of 1867 all Europeans and Americans pro- 
nounced for gold m nometallism. At the conference of 1875 bimetallism 


had but one opponent with whom it was necessary to reckon—England. In , 
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generation unchanged as a habit of thought, which has indeed become al- 
most as automatic as an instinct. 

Essentially gold and silver money does not maintain its value for any other 
goc 1 reason, except that it will permanently exchange hereafter into the 
comimodities which are exchanged for it now. Critically considered, the 
value of the present mass of gold and silver, if measured by the present de- 
mand exclusive of its monetary uses, is largely imaginary. Even consider- 
ing their technical and scientfic uses, both of these metals are overvalued 
about 60 per cent. Practically considered, 60 per cent of the value of gold 
and silver exists purely by reason of its service as a mechanical means for 
effecting exchanges between commodities of real value. 

If this instinctive imaginary estimate of the worth of the precious metals 
be destroyed by the object lessons of demonetization, in relation to silver, 
the attempt to maintain it in relation to gold by restricting the metallic 
money mass to that metal alone will be found useless eventually. In the 
meantime it is attempted by throwing the demand for a medium of ex- 
change (whichis one function only) from gold and silver upon gold alone, 
to compefisate the loss of its commodity worth. Noting the intellectual 
progress of the people in other directions, the high priests of finance foresee 
the time when the world will understand this condition, and to protect their 
interests in advance a maneuver is resorted to which will make silver bear 
the real depreciation of both metals. Eng!and hopes to avoid this loss by 
maintaining silver as money in other countries, so that when the work of 
realization of the true worth of the metals is completed the resulting 
loss Will fall upon other countries in proportion to their stock of silver. This 
is the reason why England does not wish to be the creditor of a silver country 
whose finances she can not control. 

I have been asked what difference it would makeif the mass of metallic 
money was reduced from gold and silver jointly to gold alone, even if that 
shrinkage was one-half. Then the farmer would receive 50 cents per bushel in- 
stead of adollar for his wheat, and that 50 cents, having twice the purchasing 
power of the same sum under a double standard and double volume of money, 
would answer exactly the same purposes. Laying aside the doubling of ex- 
isting fortunes, let anyone figure outthe results for afarm of, say, 160 acres, 
»roducing 25 bushels per acre, and mortgaged for ten years at $10,000, with 
nterest at10 percent perannum. Then let him increase the purchasing 
power of money in yearly stages of 10 per cent, or whatis the same, reduce 
the price of his wheat in stages of 10 per cent, from year to year, and 
the kernel of the theory will rapidly reveal itself. Aside from this, the 
reason already given that the mechanism of exchange is itself interfered 
with, to the detriment of general prosperity, when the money in circulation 
is out of proportion to the commerce done by its means, holds good. 

The annual production of gold in 1853 was more than four times, and the 
average product from i852 to 1876 was three times that of 1846, and yet the 
relative volume of the metals was disturbed by only insignificant percent- 
ages. ‘The present production ofsilver, while large, would not be excessive 
if it were notthatthe production was continued in the face of its demonetiza- 
tion by nearly theentire commercial world, otherwise the probable increase 
of production would scarcely offset the loss by abrasion and the added needs 
by the increase of the world’s population. 

It has already been shown that the cost of production is not an important 
element, considered in connection with an international ratio; but even 
taking the other ground, it can, I think, be fairly shown that while a few 
mines are very profitable at even the present commodity price of silver, yet 
all the mines, good, bad, and indifferent, have swallowed up more value than 
has ever come outofthem. The same is trueof gold mining. If it werenot 
for the large speculative element in mining no one would care to go into it. 
To show that the very men who complain of the silver-miner’s profitable 
business do not really believe what they say, it is only necessary to offer to 
sell them either a silver or gold mine. No matter how brilliant the prom- 
ises are, it will always be found that the capitalist will consider the great 
risk of failureas an offsetand willrarelyinvest. For this reasoncapita) will 
cease to flow into mining ventures the moment this very large speculative 
profit disappears. 

In this respect mining is very much like alottery; for your ticket youmay 
draw the capital prize, but the chances are diluted by the total number of 
tickets in the “drawing.” 

Reverting to the position of England; the rules pavernivs: the financial 
—- are very much like the rules which control the game of whist. It 

oes not matter what the intrinsic merits of the rules are, so long as they 
all play by the same rules. No matter howsuperior the arguments may be 
for the re te ay rule by which one of the party persists in playing, he 
will promptly be invited out of the game. 

Undoubtedly, as sometimes happens in mining camps, a bully may be big 
enough and brutal enough tocompel the other players to continue the game 
while he is playing by his own rules. Of course, the persuasion would have 
to be augmented by a good-sized revolver. The bully, however, would cease 
to take any interest in the os after all the remaining perce had either 
adopted his rulesor lost theirmoney; his advantage would be gone in either 
case. 

England occupies poco the position of the bully; she has been power- 
ful enough and adroit enough to compel the world to play with her by un- 
equal rules, She said, in effect: All you other nations play with silver 
counters, or with silver and gold counters jointly; I shall play with gold 
ones alone; at the end of the game I will ‘‘cash in”’’ my counters at such 
rates in yours as I please, and exchange them into the commodities you own, 
at such ratios as may suit me best; and in the mean time I will regulate the 
rate of exchange from London. 

While England has been playing this game for nearly a century with the 
millions of the earth, mislead the minds of mankind meanwhile with 
works on economics written at ord, there has nevertheless been a con- 
giderable degree of education going on. When Germany became unified, 
and strengthened herself at the expense of France, she insisted upon ‘‘stand- 
ing in’ with England, and did “stand in” on the sole ‘“‘ yellow chip” basis. 
Then France, getting tired of its own philanthropy, said: While we will 
play with double-standard nations with double-standard counters, we will 
play with single-standard nations only with yellow ones. As long as there 
s an important country left which will play with England by unequal rules 
she will persist. The moment she ceases to be able to convert her yello 
counters into white ones and make the others take them in exchange for 
commodities at prices of her own “ fixing,’ and at rates of exchange of her 
own making, her rules will become useless and she will be ready to drop them. 

In the case of this country the game had somehow gotten a little awry. 
We suddenly changed the rules in 1890, and England, on the eo that 
we might be strong enough toturn the tables and beat her by her own rules, 
became frightened, and ever since then has been withdra’ from our se- 
curities. The result we have seen d the last year. 

What are we going to do about it? anifestly the only t to do is to 
“stand in” with England's game, play the international game of commerce 
by her rules, become a competitor [for the world’s gold, join the other nations 
which ——— us, and all be on a gold basis. Of course, like a trust or pool 
—— — to bring a fractious concern within the “ring,” we must make 

and lose. 
e are strong enough to do it with the help at our disposal; we will have 
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to ‘‘sell down ”’ our commodities in order to buy gold; we will have t 
fer, of course, and the 98 per cent class, as usual, will have todo the 
ing in all of the countries interested in the international “ pool.” It ma 
that the 98 per cent class at some time will realize its position and ex; 
vast power. The moment this happens all the governments will be { 
to an equitable code of monetary rules, from within. The Unlted s; 
must demonetize silver in order to remonetize it. Of course, there is 
that England will not let silver drop to near the price of copper before i; 
reinvested with its legislative value. It would be dangerous to furni 
object lesson to the world at large concerning the purely subjective va 
gold and silver coin. The transmitted habit of thought of regarding 
intrinsically valuable once broken, would be difficult to reéstablish. fb) 
land, which has stood out at every monetary conference, must plead { 
ternational bimetallism before it will be established. 

Pending this, to make the silver dollar unlimited legal tender at an a 
trary par, would cause our gold to leave our shores by the operation « 
law of Gresham; to make it unlimited legal tender, without an ar} 
par, would bring us, under the operation of the same law, within our » 
aries; in either case we would soon be on a single silver basis. To in 
the ratio now would make it difficult to return toan international sta 
which would have to be 1 to 15} or at most | to 16, to conform to the a 
mate ratio of the minted coin of the world. our coinage at say 1 to 20 
be overvalued, with the existence of any probable international rati 
be exported or hoarded, leaving us on a single gold basis. 

Free coinage without a forced par with gold, even at a ratio of | | 
would be below the commodity ratio, and subject it to Gresham’s law 
a forced par at a ratio of 1 to 20 it would be worse than a limited « 
with compulsory pameass at aratio of 1 tol6as at present. A sta) 
with variable ratios would not be adapted to ‘‘time contracts,” a 
pure medium of exchange the changeability of ratios would serve : 

se. In short, the only serviceable legislation which can be done fo 
8s to increase the legal-tender limits of the silver dollar, to leave it 
resent to serve its functions as a token coin, these limits to be with 
anger limit where it would drive out gold. 

To provide relief for the people is by furnishing temporarily a n 
of exchange independent of gold or silver; the way for this ha 


ointed out by the expedient used recently by banks, by their system of clea 


ng-house certificates, by increasing the uncovered paper circulati 
porarily, or by a very considerably increased issue of Government 
As already stated, the only way to give to silver its lost prestige i: 
international agreement, which will fix its status for all ages, and, to 
with gold, form an almost invariable measure of value regardless 
duction. Universal consent will establish universally the value of sil 
fluctuation now merely represents the various defaults in this consent 
ver had fallen only by the dissent of the United States, its consent on 
suffice to restore it to its value, but anything we may do will not su! 
balance the dissent of other nations. Metallic money is not a nati 
always an international thing, because no amount of patriotism wil! 
people forget their individual interests, at leastin money matters; the 
never consent to hoard a dollar, as a dollar, which was worth only 
in London. 

PAUL F. MOHR 


Mr. MCKEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I shall not attempt 1 
ceal my disappointment caused by the message of the Presi 
However patriotic in his motives, his recommendations p 
the conclusion that the platform upon which he was elect 
an interesting document, not on account of what it sought t 
veal of the intentions of his party. but for that that it sou, 
conceal. 

That the situation isgrave enough to warrant this spec 
sion of Congress, no one denies. Productive industry li 
trate from the strangulation of administrative monomet 
enforced idleness has filled the land with men and wom 
are asking us for an opportunity to earn their bread: sh 
‘* sive them a stone?” 


This is no time to scold or criminate, no time to mete out 


political parties the share of blame belonging to each o/ 
Sir, in this discussion Pilate and Herod have been mad 

on this floor, and the political Judas has shown no disp. 
to go outand hang himself. But there isa to-morrow fo 
ical parties in this country, a to-morrow that will bri! 
demnation and death to any political party that turns a < 
to the just demands of our people. 

There is a God that rules over the destinies of men 
tions; a God that is not deaf to the earnest appeal of his | 
poor; a God who will see to it that the desire of the pe) 
this great nation shall ‘not fail,” but shall come to bloo: 
fruit not alone for those who dwell in a brown-stone front. 


sir, for those whose dwelling place may be in the log ¢\hi! 


among the mountains or in the sod-built homes of the Wes! 
settlers. 

My Democratic friends, it is to you that the people 0 
country appeal for protection against the encroachmen' 
ganized wealth asa political power that to-day threat 
subversion of our Government. Our people have been ta 
rely on their inherent sovereignty as the only true basis 0 
man government, and they are not willing that power in 
minion should have any other foundation. To your care t! 
have intrusted this country for the term of four years. |! 
you that if, flushed with you great victory, you forget th.’ 
are and ought to be the servantsof the people to crystallix 
wishes into law, they will forget you, and in that day wh 
will again ask their continued support they will judge yv 
your works and approve or condemn you as you deserve. 

Mr. Speaker, I am indisposed to trespass upon the patie! 


the House by any extended argument for a bimetallic cons'\'\ 
I am content for my own part with the prese! 


tion of money. 
tation made on this floor in my speech of March 23 last year. 


avy 
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I have read with diligence, have listened with eager attention 
to single standard discussions and to those who hold that action 
without European coéperation would be disastrous, and have 
been unable to discover any feint, even, of attempt at an answer 
of our arguments or denial of our facts—hardly any appearance 
of their comprehending the first principles of monetary science 
from the standpoint of statesmanship. 

Nowhere in their deliverances can be found any propositions of 
elementary doctrines or guiding principles, except the wishes 
and interest of foreign creditors and that we should have sta- 
pility in the value of our money. 


The first of these desiderata simply reflects the selfish inter- | 
The second, while perfectly sound, per- | 


est of security-holders. 
tinent, and elementary doctrine, is rendered utterly empty by 
the idiotic assumption that stability of gold is proven and shown 
by the fact that 25.8 grains of it, which under compulsion of the 


law the Mint certifies into a dollar by gratuitouscoinage, has the | 


same value in bullion as in coin. 

Is it the infatuation of bigotry, of selfishness and stupidity, 
or is itsheer hypocrisy, that these gentlemendo not understand 
that this much-vaunted ‘‘ parity” of coined with uncoined metal 
is purely legislative, and will accrue to any metal to which the 
statute would give freedom of coinage? 

Consider a moment the emptiness of this logic, 25.8 grains of 
rold by coinage becomes the instrument by which gold is priced. 

Inder such legal conditions, gold can have no other than the 
mint price, and that is pricing gold byitself. A pound of putty 
or a peck of beans can be shown to be constant in value if meas- 
ured by itself. 

But the crowning logic of lunacy is reached by the claim that 


since that piece of gold was worth 100 cents last year and the | 


year before, ‘‘ and is still worth exactly 100 cents,” therefore no 
change has taken place in its value in the meantime. It would 
be difficult to find a more palpable piece of nonsense than that. 
If pig iron were fashioned gratuitously into cook stoves there 
would be parity of value between a stove and the iron in it, and 
there would be constancy in the value of iron estimated in stoves. 


But such necessary relations would be useless as a guide to the | 
larger question as to whether iron and stoves together had not | 


greatly changed in value as estimated in something that was not 
iron. Nowhere is the imbecility of our adversaries more con- 
spicuous than in this notion that the alleged stability of a money 


metal can be demonstrated by comparison to a money unit, con- | 


stituted by law, upon itself. 


In our advocacy we emphasize this feature of stability and | 


constancy in the value of the unit of money and make it the 
Gibraltar of our defence ofsilver. We go further, and explain 


exactly what constancy of value is, and deduce proof of such | 


constancy in silver, and nobody tries to controvert our definition 
or our demonstration. 


gold will buy 50 to 60 percent more than it would prior to 1873? 
is in products,” on account of improved processes of production. 

Industrial development has been more rapid in British India 
the last twenty years than anywhere else in the world, but prices 
have not changed there. 


is, and they confuse their thinking by the notion that value is 


something intrinsic, and that gold is the only thing that does | 


not change in value—because their case falls tothe ground with- 
out the support of that absurd dogma. 


The question ‘‘ What is the rate at which goods swap for | 


money?’ constitutes the heart and sinew of this whole subject. 
[t is prices, prices, and forever prices. 
constant when prices are stable. 
mental, and is as vital and central to a sound and tenable theory 
of money as it is the one determining force of success in busi- 
ness, of the beneficence of commerce, and equity in time con- 
tracts. Any constitution of money under which a protracted 
fall of prices year after year is possible is a vicious one, though 
all the money-mongers of the world grow hoarse in calling it 
the ‘* best money.” 

Not in the countinghouse, not among money-changers, not in 


loan agenties, can be learned whether money is behaving well, | 


Not 
It is at those col- 


18 serving beneficially or injuriously in its high office. 
there can you study the dynamics of value. 


lisions of contending interest known as the “ higgling of the | 


market,” where money exchanges with products under the all- 


powerful dominance of supply and demand, i. ¢., the quantity of | 
things for sale playing against the quantity of money obtainable | 
for their purchase, where the value of money as well as the | 
value of goods is determined. The final outcome of those in- | 


finitely varying conditions and estimations of men is exactly 
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| monometallism. 


What respectable writer denies the | 
over and over proven fact that gold and all money ata level with | 


These gentlemen are ignorant of the | 
nature of value, and do not know what a value change in money | 


| rest that lowering of prices is to “depreciate” our money 
registered in price; and the same market report which records | 


a change in the general price range indicates as well the precise 
change in the value of money. 

It is error, grossand misleading error, to suppose that stability 
in the value of money can be anything else than stability of prices, 
or that there is any other mode of finding its variation than to 
learn the change in prices. It is betrayal of incompetence for 
this whole discussion not. to understand that a confession of a 
one-third fall in prices is confessionof an appreciation or rise in 
the value of money of 50 per cent; that those two confessions 
state one single incontrovertible fact. Yet current utterances 
defending the dogma of gold infallibility are but verbose rev- 
elations of that fatal imbecility. 

To those who have given a systematic study to this subject, the 
theories propounded by financiers and officials as to the causes 
of recent economic phenomena is a st inding amazement. 
the famous discussion between the wolf and the lamb, there has 
not been foisted upon a credulous people a more bald imposture 


Since 


| than this pretense that the present fall of prices is due to the 
| Sherman silver-purchase act, nor ever an apter illustration of 


the wolfish animus than this distortion of plain facts to justify a 
predetermined slaughter of innocence. <A pop lar apprehen sion 
of the precipitation of all our money down to a * debased silver 
standard” drove money into hiding and broke down all prices 
just as much, no more, no less, than the drinking by the lamb 
down in the valley polluted the water in the wolf’s mountain 
home. 

Remember that every kind of paper money afloat (excepting 
afew gold certificates), including Government bonds, are by law 
redeemable in silver coin. It is perfectly clear, therefore, that 
if the country were apprehensive that our money was about to 
be debased by resort to silver for redemption, hoarding of money 
is precisely What people would not do. They would unload it 
rapidly, as we used to do in wild-cat days, lest our money became 
depreciated on our hands. 
tion in the hoarding 


There is no discoverable discrimina- 
as to the different kinds of money. Thisis 


| perfect refutation of that theory of causes, if these bigots were 


accessible to reason. 

If men really believed money was going to depreciate, they 
would hasten to buy property with it and realize in the rise of 
prices whichdepreciated money wouldcompel. Those wiseucres 
who prate about‘ intrinsic value” of the material of which money 
is mide mightlearn that notthe material of which itis made. but 
the difficulty of getting it after it is made—demandand supply, 
control the value of money as of all other things. 


[f f am asked for a diagnosis of the stringency, my answer is, 
The act of 1873 in an evil hour gave us a sin- 
gle standard and the panic of 1873, other conditions conspiring 
to the sameend. The Bland act broke the integrity of the policy 
of 1873 and gave usa crippled bimetallism. The act of 1890 was 
a still longer step toward the double standard, both in what it 
did and what it promised. But the singlestandard was all these 


| years doing its deadly work in lowering prices, and held the 
They tell us, ‘‘ Oh, yes; gold will buy more, but the value change | 


western world in a state of strain as to its money supply. 
But the finishing stroke was dealt when it was given out that 


| . . . . . 
| the Government regarded silver as debased and unfit to offer in 


redemption of any of our paper. Such a policy in effect con- 
verted all our paper, yes, and even silver coins as well, into the 
rank of a secondary money, money that must be ‘‘ made as good 
as gold” by redemption init upon presentation. This placed 
the whole burden of redemption upon the slender basis of the 
gold reserve, instead of employing silver in that office as the 
law contemplated and the business interest of the country ex- 
pected. This was noticed by the Administration, thatthe volume 


| of money must shrink, and all prices must fall to conform to 
The value of money is | 
This proposition is funda- | 


such a policy. 
[ avee that the panic and the business prostration (assuming 


5S 


| that policy as a factor) was not groundless and artificial as many 
| Suppose. 


At its basis was a perfectly sound business instinct that 
under such conditions prices must fall and the volume of money 
shrink, and a stopping of silver purchases must intensify the 
stringency. 

[t is the weak platitude of unclear and empty thinking this 
talk of ‘‘ want of confidence” being the source of our trouble, 
when no hint is given as to confidence,in what? As well siy it 
is only fear that makes a man rush out of a burning building. 
[It is indeed want of confidence, but that want is born of a want 
of money and a plentiful lack of confidence in prices—in other 
words, a well grounded assurance that property can not be con- 
verted into money except at prices that will bring ruin to busi- 
ness which under ordinary conditions would be perfectly sound. 

Prices, prices, I repeat, is what is the matter. Insistence by 
these gentlemen ‘‘ upon best money” is simply a crusade ag :inst 
fair prices, and that prices shall forever become lower. ‘To ar- 
. and 


that is a very wicked thing, you know. Great Britain does not 
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want that. These creditors want dollars that are ‘worth 100 
cents.” Well, our decimal notation as taught in our school books 
will make sure that dollars will still be worth 100 cents, quite 
regardiessof how they are constituted. Our anxiety isastohow 
much products go to make a ** dollar’s worth.” 

We say that a dollar worth 3 bushels of wheat in Nebraska, 5 
pounds of wool in Ohio, 100 pounds of steel rail in Pittsburg, 15 
pened of cotton in New Orleans, 4gallonsof turpentine in North 

Jarolina, 14 ounces of silver in Denver, etc., isanextortionate and 
iniquitous dollar, and if that has come about by legislation, then 
that is wicked legislation,which our prostrate industries cry aloud 
for the repeal of. That all these financial evils have come upon 
us by the legislationof 1873is plainenough. Had the spontane- 
ous and rapidly increasing flow of silver to the Mint for coinage 
into st:ndard money not met that interdict of February 14, 1873, 
we should have resumed in silver and our dollar of account could 
never have risen above the commercial value of 3714 grains of 
silver. Refusal to repeal that act is complicity in“the guilt of 
the actions of that great wrong. The enforced beggary of hun- 
dreds of thousands of brave hearts and strong arms cries aloud 
for repeal. 

That continuing wrong must be redressed. As God lives, it 
shall be redressed. It is in the air; the stones of the field are in 
league with us; time is the great champion of our cause; the 
conscience and rapidly growing intelligence of a stricken people 
is becoming enlisted; the resolute purpose of the bravest and 
most enterprising portion of this proudest nation on earth will 
not be balked by chicane and subterfuge already planning to cir- 
cumvent us bya newratio, by which the weight of our silver dol- 
lar shall be increased so as to make it ‘‘ honest” as gold is ‘‘ hon- 
est.” 

[t is proposed by pretended and weak-kneed bimetallists that 
this sacred landmark be now quite removed, and by increase of 
the weight of silver coins to rivet forever upon us the deadly 
iniquity contrived in 1873. That unrighteous thing shall never 
gei my vote, even though this Congress shall, as the alternative, 
stop silver coinage and purchase entirely. There will bea Con- 
gress after this one to which the people can appeal. 1 will not 
be a party toa scheme which will inject for all time a new mean- 
ing into that great word “dollar,” which measures billions of 
obligations, pust and to come. 

I will allow no man to go farther than I do in reverence for 
the power and authority of the American Congress. I maintain 
that under the stress of a great emergency it may override or an- 
nul all contract obligations; but where the exigency is simply 
the clamoring greed of great creditors, I boldly challenge the 
right under high heaven for Congress to make that thing dollar 
a different thing from what it has always been, and make it 
retroactive. 

Can it bo possible that honorable gentlemen understand what 
this means? Consider; I beg of you to consider what it is you 
are proposing to do. 

‘The silver dollar was no invention of the Revolutionary father... 
They found it here, fully intrenched as the instrument of valua- 
tion by immemorial custom, by deep-down habit, conscious and 
subconseious, as the norm of all value estimation. Consult all 
our legislation up to 1873; consult your dictionary: remember 
the Stanley Matthews resolutions, and the Bland law reinstating 
as definition what the law of 1873 tried to destroy. Bearinmind 
that this habit of valuation by silver is as old as history, and 
covers the whole globe and embraces to-day three-fourths of the 
people of the world as their exclusive pricing tool; remember 
that every great money word and unit was, and still is, at bottom 
silver, and that the value and office of gold is dorivative—always 
was (with onlyslight and very modern exceptions) asubordinate 
money. 

There is a quite tenable theory that a money unit is a definite 
coin, and when it suits the interest of greatcreditors they uplift 
holy hands at the sacrilege of lessening the weight of standard 
coin. Remember, also, that upon the other theory of a money 
unit, viz, that it is incumbent on Congress to maintain our money 
at some traditional and customary value or purchasing power, 
the silver dollar is by that test, too, a sacred thing. Remember, 
especially, that, as has been over and over again proven, the 
value of 3714 grains of silver is still, as uncoined metal, true to 
the traditional dollar value, equitable to all the past and more 
likely to remain stable than gold. 

To use the vicious terminology of our opponents, if free coin- 
age will convert a ‘'60-cent dollar into 100 cents, then it will 
make 60-cont wheat dollar wheat, and 6-cent cotton 10-cent cot- 
ton, and other things in the same proportion.” I know it will 
be said such a change will be only nominal and fictitious. If it 
is a fiction to restore wheat, reduced by legislation to 60 cents, 
back to $1, every wheat-grower will rise up and bless the fiction. 
The money definitions of England and the prices made in their 
money in Liverpool is real and sincere, but our money and the 
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prices made in it is false and fictitious. 
able and contemptible toidyism! 

With free coinage, silver will be worth $1.29 an ounce all 0 
the world as priced in United States money, and such mi 
will go in Europe at the same value that it goes at here— 
go at ‘' 100 cents to the dollar” as measured by itself, the fa, 
ite way of measuring gold, and can, like gold, be melted wu) 
London without loss to the satisfaction of those who ac 
that of supreme importance. 

If a silver standard discourages credits into invesime) 
will be an added benefit, the chief one being improved pri 
our great staples come to stay. 

No competent authority has ever tried to show that p 
made in silver can go too high for industrial health. On 
contrary, Mr. Robert Giffen, a frantic monometallist, 
against the enlarged use of silver by England upon the e 
ground that such use would only temporarily check the | 
prices inevitably under any metallic constitution of mone, 

But, it will be asked, how about parity? 

Before considering that branch of the subject, I must ent 
protest against this false emphasis and studious ignoring o 
paramount consideration in the legal constitution of the 1 
standard. The conveniences of exchange brokers should c 
a small figure in this matter. The bugaboo of a gold pre: 
continually held up by foreign loan agents frightens som: 
ple out of their wits, and they can not recover their com): 
for a calm consideration of the really vital points. 

The beneticence of the double standard does not depend 
a parity of coins. It consists in equality, if legal privileg 
granted to both metals in the constitution of primary or s| 
ard money, leaving their market relation to automatic a 
ment under such legal conditions. Its beneficence arises | 
the guaranty of constancy through the years in the purch 
power of money, which is thus at liberty to temporarily r¢ 
from the valuing office the metal that should tend to rise un: 
in value. 

Parity, of course, as now maintained, is a spurious bim: 
lism; as well our present system quadro-metallism, upon 
ground that our copper and nickel tokens are at par with 
standard. The Treasury administration is out and out si 
gold standard; but the pretense that the metallic parity po! 
declared in the act of 1590 is warrant for such administrati: 

a palpable subterfuge. It is treating a statute of the Unit 
States as politicians treat their party ptatforms, and it is inc 
bent upon us with all due respect to a codrdinate branch of 
Government to caution the Executive against such Wall st: 
interpretations of the laws of the country. 

If some one would only deign to give us a coherent and | 
sonable statement of just how a gold premium would harm a 
honest vocation, any useful industry, or wealth-producing 
tivity, 1 might abate some of my zeal in this advocucy. 
over and over have we begged for an explicit and definite ex)! 
ation of how any harm can come of it, only to be put off b) 
claim that the dollars constituted, if freely coined in sil\er, 
would not be ‘intrinsically ” worth 100 cents, and as a resu't of 
that some nebulous, vague calamity and dishonor would co 
it, because we would be out of harmony with England. 
which means, so far as it means anything, that creditors w 
lose by it, and the business of local agents be discouraged. 

I repeat, if even the least harm would come to any merit 
ous interest in this country from a gold premium there w: 
be occasion to open agin and loss account and strike a b 
for I frankly confess that while many matters in this 
subject are capable of some construction as absolute as m:t 
matics, I am unable to frame a demonstration that such 
mium could not possibly in any event accrue any more t 
ean prove that silver would not gain to a premium over go 

The data for such a request are, first, the quantities of | 
metals, respectively, that would be offered forcertification i 
money, and, second, to what extent would the-volume be © 
pended by creditcurrency. If this second factor would be k: pt 
within rexsonable limits, there is, to my mind, what w 
a moral certainty, a high probability against it, quite suffi 
for practical guidance, assuming that a premium would be 2 
rious harm. Silver can not come in such disproportion : 
countervail the force of this country’s legislation to hold ' 
metals to our legal ratio. : 

The solicitude of some people lest we shall not have go! 

ay adverse foreign balances, in so far as it is not bypocritic |, 
is a puerile and ludicrous ane When the importer finds |! 
difficult to meet his sterling bills, my advice to him would 
better stop buying abroad. A money that brings good price 
come to stay is better for this country than so-called © !*' 
money,” regardless of the relation it may have to foreisn 
money. 7 

I am convinced that the present high purchasing power 0! 


Out upon such treas: 
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gold is sinister, stilted, and artificial, and is sustained by sheer 


orce of this international gold combine, which it is easily in the | 


power of this country to break, to the great relief of the debtor 
and industrial classes of the entire world. That is where the 
shoe pinches. It is not a gold premium in the sense pretended 
which the great creditors dread. It is the loss of the virtual 
yremium they now enjoy in the artificially manipulated increase 
in the purchasing power of money. 

Let us test the sincerity of their pretenses that the legal and 
the commercial ratio must stand together in order to the proper 
working of the bimetallic principle, and that such parity can be 
maintained only by conformity to the ‘‘ natural” one of about 
20 to 1; that, then, you can maintain in concurrent cireulation 
both coins at their bullion value. I suggest. to that end, that we 
make the double-eagle weigh 412+ against instead of 516 of stand- 
ard gold. Ido this not at all as a bluff; I do it in the most sol- 
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emn sincerity as the only decent mode of manufacturing a new | 


ratio. 

There is no sanctity or prescriptive right in perpetuity of the 
relation of $4.86 to the pound sterling, nor can there be any ob- 
jection in law, in equity, or in public policy in making the gold 
dollar weigh 20.612 grains of standard gold, so that $6 would go 
to the pound sterling; at least there could not be, provided the 
change be made not retroactively. Let there be the most scrup- 
ulous regard for contraet obligations. Let 


such contracts be 


construed upon that theory of money which is most to the inter- | 


est of creditors, and so let the lightened 


eoins have a paying 


power of but 80 cents on gold contracts outstanding at the date | 


of the change. 

When 6 per cent was abstracted from our gold coins, carrying 
the ratio of 15 down to 16.1 the fathers (to their honor be it 
spoken}, with a punctilious regard to all rights, gave the new 
coins a less paying power on old contract. 

I can not find the decorous words that will adequately express 
my reprehension of the reckless immorality, the wanton disre- 
gard of high and most sacred equities in this proposal of in- 
erease of the weight of our standard i 
by pliant and week-kneed bimetallists. T 
ell history for such an iniquity. 

in the Middle Ages when spendthrift monarchs defended 
against the rapacity of creditors and a diminishing money vol- 
ume, the English shilling which was at first one-twentieth of a 
pound, troy weight, became by successive debasements so re- 
duced asthat a pound was made into 66 shillings. Yetthe great 
writers tell us thatsuch a process of lessening the weight of coins 
was wholly beneficent to society in partially staying the down- 
ward tendeney of prices. 

I can not bring myself to believe that honorable gentlemen in 
this august Council Chamber have duly considered the ethics of 
the legiziation they propose. Have not our people suffered 
enough from this ‘‘ best money ” legislation? When shall the 
end be of our concessions tocreditor dictition? I caution you, 
gentlemen, as I have before on this floor in diseussing this sub- 
ject, against traveling further on that dangerous road. 

[am moved in this appeal to an earnestness that comes from 
a higher sowrce than the wishes and special interestsof my own 
constituents, dearas they are tome. You are sowing the wind, 
and it will return to you in cyclones of wrath. Do you not see 
what a precedent you are setting us by using your power to in- 
crease the size of the instrument which measures and defines 
the effective meaning of all commercial contracts in the world, 
and that in the interestof creditors? It will gohard if our peo- 
ple, when they come into power,do not improve upon your in- 
struction and legislate such attenuated import into that great 
word dollar as will make those heaven-kissing mountains of 
credit wealth shrivel and waste away like an ice palace before a 
southern sun, and history with a sigh of pity will record its ver- 
dict of approval. [Loud applause. ] 

Mr. DOOLITTLE withbolds his remarks for revision. 
Appendix. ] 

Mr. HULICK. Mr. Speaker, until yesterday it was not my 
intention to engoge in the discussion of the issue that is now 
brought before thisextra session of Congress. Having listened, 
however, during this debate with intense interest, | had hoped 
that I could come to a conclusion that would be satisfactory to 
my mind when I should be called upon next Monday to cast 
my vote. ButI regret to say, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
this House, that I doubt whether the result of the repeal of the 
purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law will be what the 
= of this country hope for. 

This discussion, so long continued, does credit to this House 
and to the gentlemen who have engaged in it. It has proven a 


coln 








here is no preeedent in 


[See 


revelation to our people that will give them new ideas, new 
thoughts, new inspirations, and will educate them to better un- 
derstind the financial system not only of our own country but 
that of foreign nations as well. 


so easily assented to | 


IT ean not, at this stage of the discussion, at this late hour of 
the night, and within the limited time allotted me, en 
consideration at length of the questions of ‘* facts, figures, ratios 
and rates,” and of the principles that should govern in the 
tlement and solution of the greit 


agitating t 





questions Ol I 
} 


he minds of the American people, ana which are 


citi n irtense interest throughout the civilized world. Nor 
will | give data or quote from tables of finance. They have n 
furnished by those more skilled and better versed in finance, 
and ure published te the coun *y in the re ts of the proceed- 
ings of this House. 

if, now, at this late hour 1 were satisfied that, when the vote 
shall be taken, the result and the effect would be what the Pre 
dent hopes it may be, what the pe ple of this cour try with t 
reference to their party affiliations hope it will be; if I could 
be satisfied that, when the vote repealing the Sherman law sha 
be published tothe world. the machinery now idle will bestarte« 
the unnumbered thousands who are now out of employment will 
be given labor; that the banks will oven their doors to tl r de- 
positors and vite them to come nd getthelr 1 ey and their 
business accommodations: if thereby confidence in e Govern 
ment will be restored and the terrible forebodings of the unem- 
ployed shall be ehanged to hope, then can we go home and fee! 
that this extra session of Congress has not been called 
I fear, however, that such will not be the result 

When that law shall be repealed, as | have nodoubt wi e, 
wh hen? ThePresident has called this extra sess i tore | 
that law, but has syggested no substitute, and no otier remedy 
for the evil times that are upon us; why, weean not tell. It L 
be for Congress, in its wisdom, todetermine, unaided by a sug 
vestion of the Chief Executi e, to provide a remedy. ; 

The radical ditferenee of opinions and con riety of s nt 


I 
expre sed upon the floor of this House by the p 


contro! legisl Ltion for the next twe years gives ttle hop {Oo 
sati ctory res ilts. And ¥ L\ Mr speaker, lL. in common 
with very many of my countrymen, do not believe the Sherman 
law is the primary cause of the panic that now prevails so alarm- 
ingly in this country. Ido not think the President thought so 
when he was elected in November last. He certain lid not 
think so when he was inaugurated, else he would have said 
something about it in his inaugural address, and would have 
| called the attention of the country to the threatening el 
distress that was fast settling down upon this countr 


During the Presidential camprign the people were warn 
the Republicans of the danger of placing in power a party 
the record the Democracy had made and the thre tenil 
pledges in their platform concerning the repea 
tiril,” as they designated it. In the great State of Ohio, pro 
tection to American industries was the all-absorbing issue. In 
the Sixth district of Ohio the Sherm:n law was not mentioned 


in the press or on the stump during that campusign. 

Our people were not disturbed about the money they had in 
their pockets, whether it was gold, silver, or greenb cks. The 
great question uppermost in their thoughts was how to hor 


estly m ike money, how to keep that mor ey good, how to k ep 
iton a perity in its purchasing power, and with which of the 
two great political parties, the Republican or Democratic, 
should be intrusted theadministration of this great nation: with 
which of these two org nizations we should intrust the welfare 
of the poor and the rights of the rich: with the int 


est of the 


miners of the Westand the rights of the manufacturers and 
bankers of the East; with the interest of the corn and wheat 
growers of the North and those of the cotton-growers of the 
South: and above all, with which of these two purties should be 
intrusted the pensions of our noble, brave, worth nd er-to 
be-forgotten soldiers.who saved our co try fro: efent 


and not the Sherman law, were discussed. Nine-tenths 


These, 


| of the people did not know th't sucha law w.s on the st 


book and the other tenth who did ow had no f s about it 

The Democracy had declared in the Chicago platform, that 

Wedenounce the Republican protection as a fraud 
majority of the American people for the benefit of the few. An 
that the Federal Govérnment had no constitutional power to I 
collect tariff duties. 

Every Democratic newspaper and every Democratic stump ; 
orator emphasized these assertions and made their party follow- 
ers believe that they were being robbed by : ( snt and un- 
constitutional tariff law, that was the “ culminating atrocity of 
cliss legislation.” Th inde their appeals to the poor work- 
ing people, exciting tl r s, und promised them ‘‘its 





repeal as one of the beneficent results that would follow the ac- 
tion of the people in intrusting power to the Democratic party.” 

They further declared that— 

Since the McKinley tariff went into operation there have be¢ lu 
tions of the wages of laboring men to one increase. We deny thatthere has 
been any increase of prosperity to the country since that tariff? went into 
operation. 
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And at the very hour when that platform was written the 
country was never before in so prosperous a condition, and had 
been since the enactment of the McKinley law and so continued 
until the first Tuesday of November, in the year of our Lord 
1892, closed with the election of Grover Cleveland as President, 


and placing in full power in this Government the Democratic | 


party. 
Then, and not till then, did confidence give way to distrust. 
rom that hour came forebodings of disaster; business men began 
to take on a serious look; they started later and walked slower 
to their places of business. Thoughtful men everywhere began 
to seriously examine the record of the party that was so soon, 
i, Mr. Speaker, too soon, to enter upon the administration of 
this Government. 
Appomattox. They reviewed it from 1861 to 1892; they soughtin 
vain among the statutes of our land for any law that party had 


ever enacted, or any measure it had ever advocated for the good of | 


our country. They found nothing but ante-election platforms, 
that opposed every measure for putting down the rebellion, or 
furnishing money to prosecute the war, and to pay the soldiers 
their pensions, and, last of all, when the principles and pledges 
upon which that party came into power was considered, distrust 
took the place of confidence, and for the first time in thirty years 
did the business men of this country realize the perilous situation 
in which the business interests of this country were placed. 
The shadows of a Democratic Administration were beginning to 
fall upon the people, and they became nervous; failures followed 
failures; banks were suspended; men who were rich to-day were 
paupers to-morrow; distrust on every hand. 

Still, there were those who had faith to believe that all was not 
lost. ‘‘The wish was father to the thought.” No one seemed 
more hopeful than President Harrison, who had given this coun- 
try one of the very best administrations on record—clean, honest, 
free from all scandal, dignified, statesmanlike, and for which 
‘future generations will rise up and call him blessed.” In his 
message to the last Congress, in December, he says: 


In submitting my annual message to Congress, I have great satisfaction in 
being able to say that the general conditions affecting the commercial and 
industrial interests of the United States are inthe highest degree favorable. 
A comparison of the existing conditions with those of the most favored pe- 
riod in the history of the country will, I believe, show that so high a degree 
of prosperity and so general a diffusion of the comforts of life were never be- 
fore enjoyed by our people. 

* * ™ * * ~ * 

There never has been a time in our history when work was so abundan} 
or when wages were as high, whether measured by the currency in which 
they are paid or by their power to supply the necessaries and comforts of 
life. * * * And this brief exhibit of the growth and prosperity of the 
country will give us a level from which to note the increase or decadence 
that new legislative policies may bring to us. There is no reason why the 
national influence, power, and prosperity should not observe the same rates 
of increase that have characterized the past thirty years. We carry the 
great impulse and increase of these years into the future. There is no rea- 
son Why in many lines of production we should not surpass all other nations 
as We have already doneinsome. There are no near frontiers to our pos- 
sible development. Retrogression would bea crime. 

Such was the condition of our country under Republican ad- 
ministration of protection to American labor and encouragement 
to American industries. The greatforce of these utterances con- 
sists, not in the fact that they were made by the President of 
the United States, but because they were true as Holy Writ. 

In his message to Congress on the Sth dayof August Mr. Cleve- 
land confirms what ex-President Harrison said. Mr. Speaker, I 
will read what he says: 

Our unfortuate financial plight is not the result of untoward events, nor 
of conditions related to our natural resources, nor is it traceable to any of 
the afflictions which frequently check national g owth and prosperity. 

With plenteous crops, with abundant promise of remunerative production 
and manufacture, with unusual invitation to safe investment, and with satis- 
factory assurance to business enterprise, suddenly financial distrust and fear 
have sprung up on every side. 

Mr. Speaker, what caused this financial distrust and fear to 
‘‘suddenly spring up on every side?” It could not have been 
the ‘‘ robber tariff,” for Mr. Cleveland says there was ‘* unusual 
invitation to safe investment,” and with satisfactory assurance to 
business enterprise.” The President, however, unwittingly, in 
his message, gives the cause: 

It may be true— 

Says he— 


that the embarrassments from which the business of the country is suffer- 
ing arise as much from evils apprehended as from those actually existing. 


I ask gentlemen on the other side of the House, whether there 
were not in fact just grounds existing for apprehension and dis- 


trust? A.party that never before had full power intrusted to 
thein—that party had asked ‘a change of Administration anda 
change of party, in order that there might be a change of system 
andac ee of methods.” 

Mr. aoe aker, the change did come, and, Oh, my countrymen, 
whatachange! From prosperity toadversity, from riches to pov- 
erty, from remunerative wages to starving penury, from employ- 
ment to idleness, from happiness to misery, from enterprise in 
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| people had confidence. 
| the people had that the Democratic party would do what 
They began with Sumter and followed it to | 
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| business to stagnation in every industry, from the humming 
| spindle to the silent engine, from investments in s: aving societies 
| by the laborer to wrecked banks and disappointed depositors, 


from the cheerful (unbegr udging) allowance of well-earned per 
sions to a mean, despicable scheme to rob the old soldiers of 
their just dues. Ah, yes, achange had come, from a w: int | of 
confidence in the Democratic party, ‘*from evils apprehende 
The so-called Sherman law had been in force about two years 

and a half under a Republican Administration and no panic oe- 
curred. Evils were not then apprehended. The Republican 
party had a proud history, and patriotic leaders in whom the 
What brought on the panic was the f 


said they would do if they were placed in power—thatthey wo 
repeal the McKinley tariff and inaugurate free trade. 

Mr. Speaker, while I do not believe the Sherman law was the 
primary cause of the panic, not withstanding, I will vote fo 
repeal, for two reasons: First, because the people have been led 
to believe that it is responsible for the business disturbance, 
its repeal will, to some extent, tend to restore confidence 
secondly, I am not in favor of ‘the Government be sing comp 
to purchase 4,500,000 ounces of silver every month ata loss to 1 
Government of millions of dollars annu: uly. 

Now, the people of this country are satisfied with the mone; 
they have. The people of my district and of my State are ji 
a position to do equal and exact justice to all sections of 
country in the settlement of these troubles that are upo: 
They have no prejudices against, nor special favors for, an) 
dustry in any section of the countr y- They are ready to do 
act and equal justice to the miner of the West and tothe b 
and manufacturer of the East. 

They want to see that the farmers of the North shall be pro- 
tected alike with the cotton-growers of the South. They have 
no disposition to do otherwise. My constituency are equally in- 
terested in the prosperity of all the varied industries of « 
whole country, and favor those laws and policies that will res 
in the greatest good to the greatest number; and especiall) 
they wedded to the principles of protection to American labor 

American skill, American genius, American enterprise, and to 
the best interests of the American people. 

Mr. Speaker, my constituency are not so much disturbed about 
the money they have in their pockets as they are about how they 

can honestly by their labor and skill make more. 

I hold in my hand a silver dollar that has the United Stat 
stamp upon it. I hold in my hand a paper promise that a doll: 
shall be given the holder for it. I also hold in my hand a coi 
that I offered to the barber this morning to get shaved, and hy 
said, ‘‘ No,” shaking his head, ‘‘I do not wantit.” And why di 
he refuse it? Simply because that coin was used eighteen hun 
dred years ago, and, while it bears the stamp of the government 
that issued it and was the coin of that time, it is worthless to- 
day because there is no government behind it to redeem it. 

The Roman Empire has long since passed away, and thn 
which has been carried for twenty- -five years as a pocket | 
is valueless. On the one side it has the impression of the p 
leaf,on the other the burning incense that was intended to ec 
the thoughts of the holder to Heaven as an indication thit he 
would trust in that money and the Government that issucd it 

I hold in my hand a silver dollar issued by this Government, 
the intrinsic value of which to-day is about 55 cents. Bb 
Government stamp is upon it, which declares it to be ‘‘ one do! 
lar.” And then, asif this were notsufficient security to the holder 
the further inscription is added, ‘‘In God we trust.” Whent! 
people have money indorsed by the United States Governn 
with all its vast resources, developed and undeveloped, ‘': 
tion whose God isthe Lord,” whose administration is republicar 
and Ben Harrison its President,then it is the people have impli 
confidence in its money and finance, and peace, prosperity, 8 
happiness reign supreme. [Applause.] 

No legislation should be had that will demonetize silver: on 
the other hand, there should be no special legislation in its be- 
half at the expense of the Government, or to the detriment 0! 
other industries. The product of the mines, until it is coin 
into money, should be regarded in legislation like the product 
of every other industry in the land; and because silver is used, 
out of which the Government coins money, is no reason why the 
silver mine owner, or the workers in them, should have spec! 
legislation in their behalf. 

They should be placed on equal footing with the owners 
workers in the lead mines and other similar industries. Ne ver 
theless, such legislation should be favored that will encourage 
and foster our silver industry consistent with the general good 
of the whole people. 

In other words, the value of silver should not be artificially 
enhanced by special legislation and the Government compelled 
to purchase and store it away in the vaults of the Treasury. 


u 
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Nor is it to the interest of the country to coin silver bullion | 
into dollars of less intrinsic value than a gold dollar. Bimetal- 
lism is what our country needs; my constituents believe in it, 
the people of Ohio believe in it; they have become wedded to 
poth gold and silver. The Republican platform on which Gov- 
ernor McKinley is a candidate for re“lection declares for it and 
demands that the currency shall consist of gold, silver, and 
paper, all of the same purchasing power on a parity with each 
other. The great majority of the business men of this country 
believe in this doctrine. 

The business interests of this country do not require that the 
volume of circulating medium be decreased by having gold drive 
silver out of circulation, nor by having silver drive gold out of 
circulation, but they do demand both to circulate on anequality 
which will give every producer for his products and to every | 
workman for his labor a full, sound dollar, whether it be gold, 
silver, or paper. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it isdecreed that silver shall remain as part 
of our currency. If you will onlyinsure the people sound, hon- 
est currency they will be satisfied. 

{Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the time of the gentleman from Ohio be extended for five 
minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HULICK. Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman and the 
House for this courtesy. I will promise not to trespass over the 
time suggested by my friend. 

Mr. Speaker, what should this Congress now and here do in | 
the premises? The answer is plain: repeal the purchasing clause 
of the so-called Sherman law and put an end to the purchase of 
silver builion at an annual loss of millions to the Government, 
a theory that can not be supported by reason, or defended in 
practice. The law ought to be repealed (in fact it should never 
have been enacted) for another reason: the people think it is the 
cause of all these hard times, and the imaginary is as oppressive 
as the real cause. 

As I was passing outof this Capitol building the other day, a 
lady nervously asked me “if the Sherman law had been re- 
pealed.”” ‘‘No, not yet,” Tanswered. “Well,” she said, ‘‘ I am 
sorry for that. I don’t know what in the world we are all going 
to do if something ain’t done very soon.” 

Before I left home an Irishman said, ‘‘ Well, Jedge, when will 
Congress mate?” ‘‘On next Monday at12 o'clock, Pat.” ‘‘Weill,” 
said he, ‘‘do you think they will repale the Sherman law?” I 
answered I did not know. The Democrats are in control and 
no telling what they will do. ‘‘And, sure,” he continued, ‘I 
have b_en out of work for two months and do you think they 
will repale it by Saturday night so I can go to work on Monday 
morning, sure?” 

Now, Pat and that nervous little woman are representatives 
of tens of thousands of just such as they, and nothing will satisfy 
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Mr. Speaker, is the repeal of this law all that is to be done now? 
Che President has asked only that. But will the party that is 


responsible for the legislation in this body think that nothing 
more is demanded? I sxddress myself to the other side of the 
House, and say that you can not shift the responsibility. 

Chis side of the Chamber will assist you in all wise measures 
looking to the restoration of confidence on the part of the peo- 
ple that in the judgment of the Republicin minority will ac 
complish that end. hese are q iestions that } bove the 

|} plane of party politics,” as the President s:ys in his message. 
The Democratic party that elected him will have to heed this 
injunction and rise above their politics and their party before 
the people will have confidence in what they do. 

A gentleman on the other side asks ‘*What would R \- 
lican party do if it were in power?” I answ 
that it would only do as Moses was commanded whet 

| leading the children of Israel out of bondage, *‘Stand st nd 
| see the glory of the Lord.” The Republican party, if it were in 


oO The histor 
ments of the Republican party are ‘‘ knownand r l 
Out of rebellion it brought forth peace, out of chaos it estab- 


power, would have to do nothing. 


lished order, from the curse of slavery it converted four million 
bondsmen into freemen; out of almost irretrievable bankruptey 
and ruin it established one of the best systems of finance known 
to the nations of the world, from a ‘* wild-cat” currency it gave 
us the ‘‘ greenback” currency. Place this party in power in 


this Government, and distrust and doubt and fear will 
way to faith and hope and confidnce, [applause.] And . 
with only eight months of Democratic rule, the people of this 
country are sighing for the good old Republican times, when 
peace and plenty and happiness reigned. ‘*When the righteous 
rule the people rejoice; when the wicked reign the people 
mourn” is as true now as the day Solomon wrote it. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I must not digress; one word and I have 
done. 

Let Congress provide for the appointment of a monetary com- 
mission. Let it be composed of the very best financial talent to 


rive 
t 
BAY 


now 


be found in our country, nonpartisan and nonsectional. Let every 
commercial, agricultural, mechanical, manufacturing, and min- 
ing interestof our whole country be represented by men of broad 
minds and liberal views as to the needsof our people, with favors 


for none but blessingsfor all. Let them be authorized to sit dur- 
ing the recess of Congress. Let them take testimony and per- 
fect a financial system that will establish a just and fair ratio be- 
tween gold and silver, that will meet the demands of commerce 
and trade, that will develop our mines, and at the same time in- 
spire the people with confidence. Let this commission report to 
to the regular session the results of its deliberations. Congress 
can then be enabled to intelligently enact such laws as wi ive 
stability to our currency, encouragement to financial enterprise 
and industrial pursuits, and establish a monetary system that 


and ch ul 





them but the repeal of that terrible Sherman law. And many | 
actually believe that Senator JouN SHERMAN was instrumental | 
alone in the passage of that law, and he alone is responsible for | 
all these troublous times. One year ago that same Irishman be- | 
lieved he was being oppressed by the ‘‘ robber tariff.” These 
are the ‘‘apprehended dangers” of which President Cleveland 
speaks in his message. 

To the extent that these fears will be removed, the repeal of 
this law will do good. And this, with the stopping of the pur- 
chase of silver bullion, will justify such action on the partof this 
Congress. 

These may be and doubtless are to a large degree imaginary 
evils, nevertheless they are as if they were real to the people. 

Mr. Speaker, we have all heard of the college students who 
a joke on the professor. One student met him, asked him 
how he felt. “Oh,” says he, ‘‘I never felt better in my life.” 
rhe student told him that he looked very pale. Another met 
himand said, ‘‘ Why, professor, what is the matter; you look pale; | 
are you sick?” ‘‘ Well,” he said, ‘I don’t feel very well, but I 
guess there is nothing serious.” Another met him and said, | 
* Why, professor, what in the world is the matter; you certainly | 
are sick.” ‘‘ Well,” replied the professor, ‘‘I am very sick, I[ 
don’t think I can live long without I get better. Will you send 
for the doctor while I go home and go to bed.” The doctor, 
who was in the secret, was seat for. With a long face and wise 
look he felt of the patient’s pulse, looked at his tongue, took the 
condition of respiration, sounded hislungs, and tested his heart, 
then put hot bricks to his feet, ice bags to his head, mustard 

lasters on his chest, and gave him a dose of flour pills, with the 
octor’s benediction upon the remedies. Next morning the pro- 
fessor was fully restored to his normal condition. [Laughter.] 

If the repeal of the Sherman law will do as much to restore | 
the people to their normal condition the remedy is worth try- 
ing. It is really more of a faith cure than anything else. But, | 








will at oncecommend the confidence of our people 
the admiration of the world. [Applause. ]} 


lenge 


Mr. WANGER. Mr. Speaker, keenly appreciating the ter- 
rible crisis upon the country and need of effort to lessen so far 
as we may the distress everywhere prevailing, I am for the pas- 
sage of the pending bill and the abandonment by the Govern- 
ment of the policy of purchasing silver bullion. 

Not that I believe that policy or any provisionof the so-called 


Sherman act are chiefly responsible for the existing panic. The 
silver-purchasing policy was entered upon in the enactment of 
the Blana- Allison act, which had the votes of nearly all the then 
Democratic Senators and members of this House, in 187%, and 
the Sherman act went into effect July 14, 1890; so that the cris! 
is too far remote from the legislation to be justly chargeable 
thereto without most ample proof. 
The objects of the Sherman act were most beneficent. They 
were to give the country a more stable currency than the Bland 
il , 
l 


act provided, afford a market for the entire American silver 
product, and thereby to steadily appreciate the value of silver 
until it would be restored commercially tothe legal ratio of 16 to 


l withgold. For-a brief period it seemed asif these objects were 
to be attained; but it soon developed that the effect upon t! ym- 
mercial value of silver was injurious, and that m ned. 
Yet there was no disturbance of the business of the country, and 
two and a half years after the passage of the law we mid 
improving conditions, apparently on the pathway towards en- 
larged industrial development and unexample prosperity. 

W hat then extinguished the fires of industry and stilled the 
cheering hum of labor? What closed prosperous banking houses 
and discouraged agriculture and trade? In the uncertainty of 
what revolution might be wrought in our economic system can 
be found the first and greatest cause of the pause, the ‘ awful 
pause,” in our onward improving march and the establishment 
of the conditions for the upheav.l following. 

Although the silver-purchasing policy and especially the Sher- 


‘tal dec! 


were 
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man act were the subject of denunciation since their adoption 
by monometzallists for theoretical and partisans for political 
reasons, so long as our trade with foreign nations was at all fa- 
vorable to us, our revenues sufficient to meet the requirements 
of the Government and the gold reserve in the Treasury not se- 
riously encroached upon, the assaults were ineffective and no 
genuine or general alarm was felt throughout the country. 

But when the balance of trade turned “largely against us gold 
was steadily withdrawn from the Treasury and customs duties 
were paid almost entirely in silver certificates or Treasury notes, 
60 that the Treasury se med almost defenseless, these conditions 
uniting with the graver apprehensions that manufacturing in- 
terests would suffer in tariff revision, and a perpetually adverse 
balance of trade and possible deficit in our revenues be occa- 
sioned, the hostile criticisms were seriously regarded and the 

idea became gener illy prevalent that the silver-purchasing policy 
left the National Treasury ina deplorably weak condition, and its 
longer continuance was indefensible. 

Any policy which entirely fails of its object should be aban- 
doned. Faiiing to sustain, much less to appreciate, the price of 
silver, or to add to the circulating medium, the monthly emit- 
tances of notes being greatly below the sum of currency with- 
drawn from circulation and infinitesimal compared with the con- 
traction of credit, and the country looking for relief from the re- 
peal of the law, it appears a high duty at this juncture of affairs 
to pass the repeal. 

A MEMBER. What then? 

Mr. WANGER. Then let us hope your side will show the 
country that you favor laws for the promotion and not the de- 
struction of the interests of the American people. [Applause.] 
Then the silvercurrency of the country, not one dollar of which 
is destroyed by this repeal bill, will be an element of strength 
and not of weakness, the lofty purpose of the Government to 
fulfill to the uttermost its undertakings being unquestionably 
demonstrated. 

Then let us enact the Johnson bill, permitting every holder 
of Government bonds to receive notes to the amount of bonds 
deposited, with the privilege of redeeming the bonds, and not 
to receive interest for a certain period, to prevent unneeded con- 
tinu: m1 charges, and also give the national banks circulating notes 
to the par v value of the bonds deposited by them inthe Treasury. 

These measures will give immediate relief in the matter of 
currency. Institutions holding the savings of wage-workers and 
farmers, which are large holders of Government bonds, as sav- 
ings banks and trust companies, would be enabled, under the 
Jobnson bill, to promptly pay their depositors who may flock in 
upon them when labor is unemployed, as, alas, it may be during | 
the coming months. And the increase in the ‘national-bank cir- 
culation being g immediately available and going to every part of 

the country would be tenfold more effective than the simple 
amount of the increase indicates in the confidence it would re- 
establish in those institutions. 

These measures, with the natural trend of events, will speed- 
ily terminate the currency famine, cause the a of the coun- 
try to be “ visible currency,” and the difficulty will shortly be a 
redundancy of currency without, it is to be feared, a legitimate 
demand for it for investment. 

It is eloquently contended that we should provide for the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver; but every objection urged 
against the Sherman act, which nearly every supporter of the 
pending amendments denounces and says he only adheres to to 
secure terms, applies with equal force to those amendments. 
They continue the declaration of the Sherman act to maintain 
the parity ofall our forms of currency, and therefore make gold 
the purchasing standard of the world’s stock of silver and im- 
pose a more than herculean task upon this country and tremen- 
dous burden upon labor. We mia not uphold the undertaking, 
and a depreci:ted currency and broken governmental pledge 
would be the inevitable result of the adoption of any one of these 
amendments in the form they are presented. 

Bimetallism to be of value to us should be self-sustaining. 
Under it we should be indifferent about maintaining Treasury or 
bank reserves in a particular coin and be able to rest confident 
that fleeing gold was sustaining the parity of gold and silver by 

mecting an abnormal demand elsewhere created. But the con- 
ditions now prevailing absolutely forbid to this country at pres- 
ent an experiment of that kind without other legal restrictions 
th: = are here proposed, or the union of other great nations in the 
policy. 

The purchase of silver in certain quantities has driven us 
further and further from tMternational bimetallism: the unlim- 
ited purchase would have no other result than to continue the 
widening breach, with the added and insuperable objection of 
the certain dishonor of the nation’s troth. 

Nothing, it seems certain, can do more to lift us out of the 
present slough than the measures indicated, together with the 
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unmistakable declaration of purpose by the dominant party i: 

government to continue existing, or, if not that, then to ado; t 

tariff legislation equally or more favorable to the profitable cor 

duct of American farms. industries, trade, and commerce. From 

this alone can the nation hope for perfect restoration of cont 

dence and business prosperity. And from suc h restoration 

way toward international bimetallism will be vastly promot 
With large and continuing trade balances in our favor, it 

be but a short time until ours shall be the least interested an 

the great nations in the matter of a single or double stands: 

and wecan then, at the solicitation of those now refusing to 

with us, agree upon a world-wide circulating dual coin “Curr 

and secure to American silver a profitable and enduring market 


[Applause. ] 


[Mr. WHEELER of Alabama withhoids his remarks for 
vision. See Appendix.| 

Mr. CUMMINGS. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 10 o'clock 
50 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, August 26, 1893. 


The House met at 10 o’clock a. Prayer by the Chaplai! 
Rev. SAMUEL W. HADDAWAY. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 


proved. 


m. 


SILVER. 


The SPEAKER. Underthe order,as modified for the furt! 
consideration of House bill No. 1, this day is to be devoted | to 
general debate. It was agreed when the order was made that 
the time in favor of the proposition should be controlled by t! 
gentleman from West Virginia[Mr. WiLson], and the time 
opposition to it by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND 
The Chair recognizes the gentleman from West Virginia; 
whom does he yield? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I yield thir 
minutes to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLARKE]. 


{[Mr. CLARKE of Alabama withholds his remarks for revisi: 
See Appendix.) 


Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. 
from Maine {Mr. REED]. 

Mr. REED. Mr: Speaker, [ am not certain of the wisdo 
any member of this House, and least of allofmyown. Iam: 
conscious also how difficult it is for anybody to know any thi 
about currency in general, and how especially difficult it is 
pore a remedy for aderangement of currency at any parti: 

rtime. Nevertheless. while I have grave doubts of the wis 
dom of each individual, including myself, and no doubt whate\ 
of the difficulty of the task, it is a comfort t» me to fall back upon 
a well-established belief i in the wisdom of all, even when shown 
by the decisions of the Congress of the United States. 

It may not be an absolutely righteous decision which we s) 
reach, nevertheless it is a comforting assurance to believe that 
that decision will be sufficient for the emergency ,especially si 
it is accompanied by the certainty that no other wisdom is possi- 
ble at the present time. Upon us and the people who are 
fluencing our votes rests the decision of this and of other v 
important questions. 

Crises like the present are not uncommon in the history 0! 
the world; indeed, they seem to be essential to human progr 
and to arise out of the characteristics of human nature it 
Probably if wise men, now alive, had been consulted in the for 
tion of the nature of ‘mankind there would not have been |! 
fluctuations which now disturb us, and which disfigure the his‘or 
of thetime. If we could have had that perfection of wisdom 
which is exhibited, so far as I have ever known, only in a green- 
back oration [laughter], we should have the human race proc 
ing on the upward grade steadily, without faltering and with: 
relapse. 

But, unfortunately, human nature was not framed in that w: 
Instead of a continuous wpward movement, always rising, °- 
ways going forward, the movement of the human race seems [0 
be a series of upward starts and of falls of almost proportion' 
length. The general progress has always been onward, but 
there have been many times when the movement has seemed t0 
be to the rear. 

In the history of civilized nations these alternations have not 
been infrequent. The great rises and the great falis have ex- 
tended over long periods of time. At intervals there have bec” 
minor falls as well as minor upliftings. We seem now to be at 


0 


I yield to the gentlema: 





1893, 


the beginnin 


pens alter a long period. Unless all indications fail, we are in 


a situation very much like that which afflicted England in 1793 | 


and in 1825, and which began to afflict us in the year 18738. 


After each long period of recuperation something starts the | 
confidence of the human race in itself and the contidence of the | 


nation in itself, and men feel a sudden courage to undertake all 
enterprises and to indulge in every eflort tending to progress. 
Each one seems toencourage the other. Each enterprise seems 
to be an assistance to the other. The result is, that for a series 
of years prosperity seems to increase; men are busy, capital is 
busy, and prosperity without limit seems to be within the reach 
of the race and of the nation. 

Suddenly, from some cause entirely unanticipated, a doubt is 
cast upon the reality of the progress which has been made. 
Something awakens the element of caution in the race or nation, 
and thereupon, rapidly and steadily,confidencedisappears. Men 


sj re iched its 


feel that it is necessary to take an exact observation of the sit- | 


uation before resuming strenuous efforts. When that hour ar- 
rives there is no possibilty of retreat or of change. 

The race or the nation has determined to examine into its con- 
dition, and the result is apparent disaster, misfortune, defeat, 
destruction of industries, and a general paralysis of business and 
of labor. There isageneral liquidation of human affairs. Each 
man discovers what he is really worth, and the nation finds pre- 
cisely what its absolute wants and needs are. If the period of 
prosperity could be expressed in a single word, that word would 
be confidence; and if the period of adversity, as we call it, could 
be expressed in a single word, that word would be distrust. 

During the period of progress, during the period of increased 


endeavor, where all capital isemployed and every man isat work, | 


confidence reigns supreme. 
cess and in the success of hisneighbor. 
to take goods and property at the general valuation; and the 
people who sell property are ready to take the checks and instru- 
ments by which property is transferred. When the period of 


doubt sets in values become uncertain, because it is felt that a | 


readjustment must be had. Checks and evidences of transfer 
are scrutinized with care, because men who were wealthy yes- 
terday may be poor to-day. . 
So, also. production ceases because the producer has great 
doubts whether the production of his mill or his workshop will 
be capable of sale, and, above all, whether he will gather in the 
proper payment. How far this element of distrust may go de- 


pends upon the seriousness of the previous inflation of values; | 


and after a time, when men find precisely how they are situated 


themselves, and how their neighbors are placed, there begins | 
slowly to revive the confidence which distinguished the former | 


period, in small measure at first and afterwards in larger measure, 
until finally we reach another period, where confidence reigns 
and productiveness is at its utmost. 

This alternation between extreme production and produc- 


tion reduced to its lowest terms is something which the phi- | 
lanthropist may regard with horror: but which the man who | 


has observed the history of the worid is obliged to regard with 
tolerance. While these fluctuations occur often in the history 


special cause. 


In former times they used to be more especially confined to | 


each particular country and were not simultaneous; but modern 


times have bound the earth together, so that itis impossible for | 
. . . ! 
even the greatest nation to disregard the other nations of the | 


earth. The railroad has diminished distance and the telegraph 
has obliterated time. The ocean steamers plying between the dif- 


ferent hemispheres, the trains of cars which sweep across the | 
continents, have made business a far different thing from what it 


was in the earlier ages. 
Without undertaking to give the particularsof the change, it 


is enough to say that the world, which in the daysof Magellan | 
it required three years to circumnavigate,can be circumnavi- | 
This. binding together | 


gated to-day in a period of two months. 
of the whole world by obliteration of time and distance has 
bound together the business of the world, and hence these peri- 


Every man believes in his own suc- | 
‘ — | 
Consequently, he is free | 


|; ers 





| are so fresh in the memory of every 
| need not recapitulate them, c 





| move 


i the world has been at 


| hand; other wise n 
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prosperity and of labor. 
everybody was at work, because « 
ployed, and all the goods that were | 
and were necessiry for the wants of the peop 

In the year 1890, froma variety of circumstances, 
necessary now to discuss—for the country cures very 
whether anybody was or was not to blame for the p 
Sherman act—conspired to make the passage of that act a! 
lute necessity. The passage of that act pledged the 
States to purchase every month, and issue its value in cw 
4,500,000 ounces of silver. 

At the time when that act was passed every patri 
hoped that the expectation of the | 


to: 
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| pressed itself upon the people was the fact that there wa 


tinuous and unaccountable drain of gold. 
That drain of gold amounted, in round numbers, toavery great 


sum, so nearly equalling the amount of the issue under the 
Sherman law that it seemed almost conclusive that the disp! 


| ment of currency which was happening was on account of 


odic changes occur in greater or less measure throughout the | 


world, not always exactly simultaneous, but always more or less 
sympathetic. 

_, Nevertheless, in each particular nation the cause is peculiar to 
itself. Each nation produces its own means of temporary pros- 
perity; also its own causes for temporary depression. 
that these depressions are nearly simultaneous does not in any- 
way militate against the suggestions just made. 
Sires to notice the connection between the different countries, 
he has only to go back to the crisis which occurred in the year 
1890. It was found that there was a great scarcity of money 
in the United States, so great that under the influence of uni- 
versal clamor more than forty millions of currency were let 


The fact | 


If anyone de- | 


to be di 


equly 


issue under the Sherman law, because it seemed 
out the same proportion of gold which was the 
Own amount. Whether that reasoning was 
correct is in nowise a matter of discussi 
feeling existed was sufficient for all tl 
life. 

Men felt that it was absolutely necessary, even if that qu 
tion was a question of doubt, so long as it was a question at 
that they should curtail their enterprisesin the future, and that 
they should put themselves in order forastorm. Then followed 
what seems to be one the characteristics of such a period 
universal distrust. The first distrust from the doubt 
whether the United Stites was not rapidly approaching a sys- 
tem which would inevitably resu!tin asilver standard and a low- 
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ering of the value of the dollar as compared with the gold stand- 
ard, upon which the United States was then undertaking to base 
itself. 


righteousness of the double standard or of the single standard. 
The United States at that moment was making golditsstandard, 
and any question as to whether it was to fall or not toa silver 
standard was a question which instantly aroused the desire of 
the people to hoard, first gold, then, as the distrust spread, all 
kinds of money, for we not only began to doubt the Government 
of the United States and its policy, but also to doubt the sol- 
vency —not the present solvency, but the future solvency—of all 
the institutions of the country. 

When suspicion and doubt of that kind once enter the minds 
of 65,000,000 of people there is no knowing where it will end. 
That it took serious possession of them is shown by the simple 
fact that out of the United States banking houses alone one hun- 
dred and ninety millions of deposits were drawn by depositors 
from all partsof the country. How much was drawn out of State 
banks and out of trust companies, how much has been drawn 
outof savings banks, no one willever probably know; but so much 
has been drawn,so much has been hoarded, so much has been 
kept outof circulation, that we are suffering to-day all the calam- 
ities of a restricted circulation in the midst of an abundant sup- 
ply of money. 

This, then, at the present moment is the situation in which we 
find ourselves. I have, in thus narrating the outward circum- 
stances which have attended our present position, failed to state 
what is, after all, according to my judgment, the main under- 
lying cause of the present condition of affairs. Atthelast election 
the Democratic party was brought into power by a curious com- 
bination of circumstances, as the result of a hundred eauses—not 
with careful and candid deliberation, but as the result, inalarge 
measure, of the apathy of the American people. 

‘The vote shows what I declare, and the recollection of every 
individual to whom I am speaking can be safely appealed to. 
While this thing has not been specially manifest during this 
discussion, while there has been little talk with regard to it, 
nevertheless the consciousness of this fact underlies our entire 
situation. I do not intend in alluding to this fact toin anyway 
refer to party politics. I do not undertake to raise any ques- 
tion as to whether the system of protection is a wise one or not. 
{ do not undertake to dispute the proposition on the part of 
the Democracy that protection is a tax, wicked and iniquitous. 
{[Laughter.] For the purpose of discussion, and for that purpose 
only, I am quite free to admit that protection is a fraud, and that 
virtue cauaies only in a revenue tariff; but there remains, even 
if it be admitted that the propositions of the Democratic plat- 
form are righteous every one—there remains the fact that the 
system upon which the manufactures of. this country have been 
regulated for thirty years is threatened with a total change; 
whether that change is to be for the better or not no man can 
know. 

What the Democratic party purpose to do with the power 
which isin their hands nobody can say. They do not even know 
themselves; and hence they are not able to impart it to others. 
‘or my part, I do not expect the Democratic party to be utterly 
bad. [Laughter.] I do not believe they will be permitted to be 
so if they should so desire. [Applause.} Such is the restraining 
influence of the people, even after election, that I believe that 
through all the disguises, through all the masks which this 
election has thrown over the wishes of the people, nevertheless 
those wishes will be carried out. But at this present moment 
no man can know what will be the result of the action of this 
Congress upon the manufactures of this country. 

if the reformation of the tariff were in the hands even of its 
friends, ifa change in the tariff were contemplated by those men 
who are in favor of the principle of protection instead of in the 
hands of those who denounce it, I should feel entirely confident 
that business would be stagnant or remain ata standstill; but 
when this reformation of the tariff is in the hands of men op- 
posed to the present system, those manufactures of the country 
which are built upon the present system must necessarily call a 
halt. 

If their goods which they manufacture are to be in competi- 
tion with the manufactures of other lands, where the cost of 
production is upon a different basis, where labor is differently 
rewarded, as a matter of fact no manufacturer in this country 
will dare to manufacture goods until he knows the basis upon 
which his ‘labor is to go into the production of his articles of 
sale. Until that question is settled you may be sure that the 
manufacturers of this country will never dare to manufacture 
more than the absolute necessities of the people require. 

Prominent among the symptoms of the present condition of af- 
fairs is the closing of mills in all parts of the country. The cur- 
rency question has something to do with that, but that which is 
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of most importance is the uncertainty as to the basis upon which 
manufactures are to goon. Manufactures to-day are,in no re- 
All the ele- 
ments of cost are so thoroughly understood, all the elements 
which enter into production are so thoroughly comprehended, 
that it is impossible for manufactures to go on except upon the 
basis of small but sure profits. 

Unless the manufacturer can see his way directly to that, he has 
no object in running his mill; and unless in the future he cin seg 
that that mill can go on satisfactorily, there is no object on earth 
for him to continues his manufactures and his organizatio: 
Therefore, you may depend upon it, that until the question is 
settled—until men know the terms upon which they are to en 
ploy labor, until they know the terms upon which they are to 
compete with foreign competitors—no loom will be in motion 
more than is necessary and no wheel will turn except with th 
prospect of immediate profit. 

I will not undertake to dwell at this present time—for I do: 
want to confuse the issue—upon those unfortunate parts of 
Democratic programme which are at present in abeyance, like the 
establishment of State banks and other financial measures, which 
we may possibly have to struggle with. [Laughter.| 
characterize in a single phrase the cause of the present condi 
tion of affairs. Itisthe undiscoverable uncertainty of the fu- 
ture of both the currency questions and the questions of protec- 
tion and revenue tariff. 

It will be seen from what I have said that I do not regard th 
Sherman actas in itself alone responsible for our present condi- 
tion of affairs; that I believe that the causes of our present dis 
aster underlie that; that the necessary stoppage of hundreds and 
thousands of mills all over this country is at the bottom of our 
disaster. Nevertheless, I do believe that the Sherman act and 
the accumulation of silver in the Treasury was the earliest indi- 
cator of the disaster which we are approaching, and that it h 
played a part not entirely unfortunate in warning us so that we 
can be saved from still further misfortune and doubt, 

We are now, therefore, in this condition of affairs: We are 
on a down grade to that period of recuperation, economy, and 
self-denial which, in some cases, may lead to very grave and 
serious suffering; for there can be no doubt whatever that the 
threatening aspect of affairs, while it threatens this country as 
a whole, capitalists and laborers alike, is more especially, in the 
future, threatening to the laboring people of the country. 

When mills shut down, they shut down because they must as- 
certain by Democratic legislation what the basis of their future 
manufactures is to be. If their basis is to be competition with 
foreign countries upon less favorable terms, they will be obliged 
to meet those less favorable terms by reducing the cost of minu- 
factures themselves. The costof manufactures, of the finest kinds 
especially, is largely in the pay which is given to laboring men. 

As the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CATCHINGS] has very 
candidly, and at the same time very accurately, said, the wages 
of labor have been steadily rising in this country, until they 
have reached a point unexampled in the history of the world up 
to this time. Ifthe American manufacturers were to compete 
alone with each other, it is possible that the standard of wages 
might be maintained; but if they are to compete with people 
abroad, where wages are less, where skilled labor is at a much 
lower price, then there can be no doubt that a reduction of the 
wages of labor will follow. 

Indeed, all over the country there are signs that that wil! be 
the case; and there are signs also that the workingmen ai 
ognizing the fact that their labor is one of the elements, the 
strongest element perhaps, in the cost of production, and th 
that cost of production can not be measured by any arbitrary 
standard, but must be measured by the standard of competition. 
Such being the case, we may expect more or less misfortune to 
happen to our people. 

Tio not believe that the Democratic Congress, influenced as 
it will be by the pressure on the part of the people of the United 
States, will so revise the tariff that the workingmen will! be 
brought back even to the condition of the workman under the 
Walker tariff; but that there will be doubts and difficulties and 
reductions I have not the slightest doubt. 

The capitalist has met with his misfortunes. He has seen his 
stocks, his bonds, his holdings, and he will soon see his rea 
estate, reduced beyond any fear which he entertained a year 220; 
and in due time will come the reduction of the wages of labor, 
unless by great good fortune the laboring man, by demonstr- 
tions on his part, should show that he understands this question 
in such a fashion that he will refuse to allow it to be misunder- 
stood by his member of Congress. 

Now, in this matter I do not expect to beaccused of any party 
bias, for this does not in anyway involve the question of the 
propriety or the righteousness of a change in the tariff. Let 
that be as it may, the very fact that there is a change requires 
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readjustment all over the country of all the relations of mankind | 


to each other, and such a readjustment can not take place simul- 
tancously, with the period of prosperity. 

It is evident, then, from what I have said, that two questions 
must be settled as the indispensable preliminary of our arrival 
at that period when prosperity will commence again. With the 
settlement of the question of the tariff I shall undertake to have 
nothing to do to-day. ‘That will come at its proper time, when 
jeople begin to realize that that is the serious matter which un- 
Jerlies this whole situation. For the present we have another 


question before us, and one which we will have to determine | 


upon its merits. 


It is perfectly true that the Democratic party is responsible | 


for whatever occurs in the future and whatever does not occur. 
They have the President; they have an enormous majority in 
the House of Representatives, and they have the Senate to 
themselves. For the first time in thirty years they have been 
removed from the low level of criticism of the acts of others, and 
have been lifted to the high level of responsibility and of per- 
formance. It could not be expected that they would change 
their nature in the twinkling of an eye. 

Elections might put them into power, but only the lapse of 
time can give them the proper sense of responsibility. The 
time will come when the Democratic members of Congress, in- 
stead of disputing with each other what the Democratic platform 
means [laughter|, will be disputing with each other as to what 
the necessities of the country demand. Until that period of re- 
sponsibility shall fairly rest upon their shoulders, and also after- 
wards, they can rely upon the assistance of the Republican party 
in the minority as they have relied upon them in the majority, 
in the direction of sound government, of responsibility, and of 
honest administration of affairs. [Applause on the Republican 
side. | : 

While we leave the question of tariff to itself, there remains 
forus to consider the proposition which has been submitted to 
us by the President of the United States as to the method of 
dealing with the financial question. The action of the Presi- 
dent, and the action of the majority of the Democratic party, 
acting together, has limited our scope of action. I am sorry 
that we have not been permitted to exhibit our wisdom in the 
way of amendments; that we have not been allowed to take the 
vote of the House as to the various propositions to meet this 
affair, which would seem satisfactory to us. We are confined 
to those propositions which the whole Democratic party have 
finally determined to submit to us. 

[ shall spend no time in pointing out the contrast between 
this action on the partof the Democratic party and their claims 
during the Fifty-first Congress. I shall waste no time in cita- 
tions showing how the rights of the minority are outraged, ac- 
cording to them, for I recognize now, as I recognized then, the 
necessity and duty of the party in power assuming the responsi- 
bility of its actions. I am only sorry that this question can not 
be settled, and settled righteously, within the bounds of the 
Democratic party itself; but, as [ know and every man in this 
country knows, the majority of the Democratic party would de- 
cide against the good sense of the nation. 

Iam very glad for even the poor privilege of recording our 
votes in the direction of our thoughts and beliefs and ideas. 
While I am in favor of the repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman act, and have always been since the failure of that act 
to realize the hopes of the men who believed in~ silver cur- 
rency, I do not think that the repeal of that act will be an im- 
mediate cause of the revival of the prosperity of this country. 

_ Tam in favor of its repeal, however, for two reasons. First, 
it seems to me to be deeply settled in the public mind, from 
causes which can be easily understood, that the Sherman law is 
the cause of the unreasonable hoarding of currency throughout 
this country. It has been made the foundation of distrust by a 
variety of causes. The President of the United States deemed 
it to be his duty, and I make no question with regard to it, in 
the most public manner to appeal to the last Congress to repeal 


the Sherman act, announcing in everyway in which he was | 
capable of announcing his belief that the continuance of that 


act was the forerunner of disaster. 

Coming from such a source as that, it is no wonder that the 
people of foreign countries believed that the danger from the 
Sherman act was as great as it possibly could be. Then, in ad- 
dition to that, the bankers who desired to call a halt in the con- 
dition of affairs which existed last year, who believed that the 
time of settlement had arrived, joined in that objection. Then 
the Democratic papers, scenting out the disaster that was upon 
us, and being desirous of charging it to some other party than 
their own, trained all their guns upon the Sherman act. 

The Sherman act itself had no defenders. The silver men, 
although they were glad to get it, stood prepared to declare that it 
was not what they wanted. Those who had yielded to the demand 
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for that actin the earnest hope that what they desired might 
turn out to be just and right, were in no condition to defend it 
atall. It had not answered their hopes. Wherever there is 


an attack upon one side and no defence on the other there is sure 


to be a very shining victory. [Laughter.] Hence, the popular 
mind is so filled with the idea that the existence of the purchas- 
ing clause of the Sherman law is an element of disorder, that if 


we remove it we shall do more to restore confidence than any- 
thing we can do in the world. 

What would a restoration of confidence in this country mean 
just now? It would not mean, in my judgment, a revival at once 
of business prosperity, but it would be a tremendous relief to 
those who are endeavoring to carry on the business of this coun- 
try without bankruptcy and disaster. It would, in my judgment, 
and I do not intend to bein the least degree bigoted with regard to 
such a matter—I do not pretend to be overconfident that my judg- 
ment is right—but, in my judgment it would have such a reas- 
suring effect that we should be temporarily assisted by capital 
from beyond the seas, and that that very assistance would result 
in the loosening of hoarded money, which is now to be found in 
stockings and in every possible receptacle, and the result would 
be ease of money. And those who are carrying on a sound and 
safe business would be rescued from the disaster which threatens 
them, and the country would be saved from many unnecessary 
failures. 

It is sometimes customary here to make remarks indicative of 
great contempt and hatred of banksand of corporations. Ilex 
during the next year or two to hear a great many such declara- 
tions. In thiscountry corporations aresometimes brutal. They 
are difficult to approach. You can not reason with them. and 
they must have iron-clad rules, and very few men have deal- 
ings with corporations without having their tempers ruffled and 
their feelings hurt. 

Nevertheless, a fundamental purpose and object of all corpora- 
tions is to gather together the odds and ends of money in such 
quantities that large business operations can be carried on by 
wealth which is aggregated out of small sums: and, in the main, 
large corporations represent little holders. This is especially 
true with regard to banks; and whatever vituperation may be 
visited upon those institutions in the future, I say to you now 
that in my judgment the banks of this country are doing a pa- 
triotic and honorable work, and are at this moment the main- 
stay of this country against failure and future disaster. [Ap- 
plause. | 

If, therefore, this proceeding will relieve them and will give 
them confidence, if it will send back the depositors to their coun- 
ters, if it will ease the rates of money, we shall be able to get 
over this disaster with less harm, less misfortune. 

But I am in favor of the repeal of this act for another reason. 
I am desirous not only of weathering this storm with as few sails 
blown to pieces as possible, but I am also looking for the upward 
movement, which is sure to come, and which can only be post- 
poned by bad management and bad actions. 

It is sometimes the fashion to be very contemptuous of foreign 
capital; but it is as sure as the rising of to-morrow’s sun that 
when we take our next upward turn it will be by the aid and 
assistance not only of the capital of the United States, but of the 
capital of the whole world. The transaction of borrowing, as I 
hope to show before I get through, and the practice of lending 
is not disadvantageous to either party. 

When, as I have said, we reach the time for an upward move- 
ment, the capital of the whole world should be ready, not for its 
sake, but for ours, and we should be ready toreceiveit. Whether 
the world be right in its doctrines with regard to money or not 
is a question which I shall not at present undertake to dispute; 
but to-day, and so far as we can judge in the future, our hold 
upon the world’s capital depends and will depend upon our be- 
ing inaccord with the world as to our views in regard to payment. 

Sometimes gentlemen, in their patriotic flights of eloquence, 
exaggerate even the greatness of the United States of America. 
It is perfectly true that the United States, under thirty years of 
Republican rule, has made enormous progress. It is true that 
our nation is, perhaps, the wealthiest on the face of the earth. 
It is true that our wealth has increased year by year, and that 


pect 


in the future it will increuse still more. Nevertheless, there 
remains the fact that ourcountry is larger than our wealth: that 
the possibilities of the United States are a thousand fold in ad- 


vance of any progress which it has yet made. 

There never was a time in the history of the United States 
when itsdevelopmentrequired more capital. It has reached that 
point where its richest treasures can be exploited; and the rich- 
est treasures of the land can only be exploited by the assistance 
of the treasures garnered up in past times in the whole world. 
When, therefore, we take our next upward rise, one of the creat- 
est assistants which we shall have to develop our new reyions 
will be capital from abroad. 
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The spare capital of the United States, great as it is, will not 
be sufficient for our purpose. We therefore ought to put our- 


selves in such a position that when the time comes we may com- | 


mand the capital of the entire world, for-we shall need it. This 
is by no means aday dream. Within my own lifetime, and un- 


der my own eyes, has occurred an example of precisely what I | 
| profert of it in open court. 
When I first entered Congress years ago I listened toa debate | 


am talking about. 


of precisely the same character as that to which I have listened 
this year. Hardly a new idea has been presented, hardly a new 
prophecy. There was the same attack upon wealth; there was 
the same laudation of the poor. Everything seems to me, as I 
sit and listen to the debate here in the House, as if the tide of 
time had rolled back and I were sitting here, a new member, 
listening to the wisdom of fifteen years ago. 

Then the object of attack was the resumption of specie pay- 
ments. Then on every hand men declared, and this Hall re- 
sounded with the declaration, that the resumption of specie pay- 
ments meant the ruin of the debtor and the destruction of the 
country; that it meant handing it over to England and to the 
foreigner, and that the poor citizen of the United States was to 
lie forever prostrate at their feet; and yet I lived tosee everyone 
of those prophecies forgotten, andevery man connected with them 
forgotten, too. [Laughter.] 

When specie payments were absolutely and actually resumed 
do you not remember what a tremgndous upward start this coun- 
try took? Do you uot remember hew the prices of all property 
in the country rose? How all property actually increased in 
value? How raen were at work in the fields, in the marts, in 
the workshops, and everywhere all over the country everything 
was at the highest pitch of production? 

It is because this country Tan been watered and fructified by 
the capital of the whole world; and the result at the end of the 
last census shows what tremendous progress we have made, and 
that progress has been because the whole world has helped us, has 
received more or less benefit of it, but we the greatest benefit of 
all, for all the great works which have been erected by foreign 
capital remain upon our soil. 

So my two reasons for voting for the repeal are, first, that it 
will restore confidence to the people and in some measure help 
us out of the first difficulties of our present condition; and sec- 
ond, when the time comes it will assist us on the upward path to 
the next period of prosperity and of progress. 

Now, let me answer, so far as I am able, afew of the objections 
which have been urged against thisrepeal. First, itis said that 
it isa renewed demonetization of silver. On this question of 
demonetization of silver there has never been a really fair, open, 
and honest discussion. I do not believe either that the present 
time is one which will produce such a diseussion. The subject 
has always been approached from the dom»in of prejudice and 
passion. There is one element in it which has always excited 
my disgust and also my astonishment. I have seldom heard the 
question of silver discussed without some gentleman presenting 
what he called the ‘‘ stealthy demonetization of silver.” 

There is nothing which will arouse the wrath, dissatisfaction, 
and disgust of the American people like any charge of dishon- 
esty or knavery or trickery in public affairs. The American 
»eople do well tobe angry if silver was dishonestly demonetized. 

f any trick, if any game was perpetrated upon the American 
people, they do well to be angry. It is a false appeal to this 
sense of honesty and honor and fair play which has caused one 
of the most stupendous fabrications that has ever existed evenin 
political life. 

On every stump, at every hustings, in every city, with loud 
voice it has been proclaimed, as froma hilltop, that when silver 
ceased to be a standard of value of the United States, it was done 
by virtue of a stealthy conspiracy unknown to the American p2o- 
ple. It is astonishing that such a statement should haye lived 
so long. It is amazing that a falsehood of that kind should not 
have been burned outof e~istenee long yearsago. The factabout 
itis, and | have here the Recorp which proves my assertion, 
that it took three columns of the Recorp (volume 18, 1876, page 
288) to even characterize and describe the number of times that 
it was presented to the American people, the number of times 
that it was argued before Congress, and the direct declarations 
of what the purpose of the act was. 

Why, I myself have heard a man, an honored member of the 
House, whose name | will not state, in this very House of Rep- 
resentatives denounce the demonetization of silver as stealthy 
and ‘‘ flehdish;” and he himself introduced the bill which did it 
on the floor of this House, and squarely and openly declared 
that a double standard was impossible, and that the gold stand- 
ard was the only thing we could possibly have. [Laughter and 
applause. | 

This thing has been answered so many times that I shall not 
encumber my discourse with an insertion of proofs. I shall sim- 
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ply content myself with saying that there never was a more: 
straightforward discussion since the beginning of time th 
by which silver was demonetized, as it is so said, in this cou 
Here is the Globe, volume 102, page 2306, and pages foil: 
second session of Forty-second Congress, April 9, 1872, 
body can look at it, and for the second time in my life ] 

Now, it is said that if we pass this act we shall again di 
tize silver. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Livin 
said the other day that there was no man in the House \ 
not proclaim himself a bimetallist; thereby inferring t] 
who claimed to be bimetallists and did not vote his w 
necessarily persous who were obtaining positions in th 
by fulse pretenses. 

I think that he omitted from his mental diagnosis of t 
the great fact that the foundation of all disputes is di 
of definition. He means by abimetallist aman who is 
of two metals if he can have them, but of silver if he ec 
Other men may be bimetzllists in the sense that they are 
to have both metals if they can, but are unwilling tobe p 
a silver basis without knowing it. If he would consi 
range between those two definitions, I think he would fi 
most people are as honest in their desire to be bime‘alli 
is himself. 

Bimetallism by a single nation does not seem to be po 
bimetallism by all the nations of the world seems to me t 
only possible, but feasible. As I understand it, the object 
metallism, and theavowed object of monometallism. is to 
stable and presistentstandard. The theory of the monomet 
is that gold of itself is subject to less fluctuxtion, to less « 
than silver, to less fluctuation and change than both gol 
silver together. 

The theory of the bimetallist is that if two lakes, liable 
disturbed by different causes, can be connected and made 1 
into each other interchangeably, they will present a 
greater expanse, and any change of level will therefore be: 
less—-the change in each lake being distributed over both 

I can understand this theory as applied to the metallic st 
ardsof theworld. I can understand thatif gold by any acc 
should be undervalued in any country and driven out of 
country, that would send it to the other countries; and the « 
of that surplus of gold in the other countries would be to |! 
the price of gold, and therefore have a tendency to send it 
to the original country; in other words, that the effect 
two lakes would be to cause a lesser variation in the lev: 
when you come to apply that doctrine to asingle country 
will perceive at once thatitcan not be applicable, that th 
of undervaluing one metal will necessarily be to drive th 
out of the country. 

You do not have to indulge in any far-fetched theorie 
derstand this. You do not have to discuss the question 
Gresham law at all. All you have to do is to apply you 
the history of the United States; and the speech of the 
man from Tennessee [Mr. PATTERSON], a brave and adn 
speech, shows conclusively that. this country, while it 
tending to be bimetallic in its standard, wasnever really s 
one metal drove the other out of the country: that the st 
was not possible of maintenance as long as there was an 
valuation. 

Now, to-day the proposition is that we shall underval 
over 40 percent. If 3 cents on a dollar of undervalu 
silver drove silver out of this country, what will an wnd 
tion of 40 cents on a dollardofor gold? Does anybody ha 
question or doubt about it? Not the least. But you sa 
undertake to establish a gold standard in this countr 
you will demonetize silver and drive it out of existenc 
second, you will raise the deb!s which the people owe t: 
personsunknown, presumably enemies, who ought to be de: 

This first charge wou!d bea serious one if it were true 
adoption of a gold standard destroyed the uses of silver, it 
certainly bea very grave misfortune to this country. 
first place, it would destroy a productive industry of thi 
try. For my part, I am never willing to do that. Se 
would destroy an industry which, in my judgment, is of 
value to this country than a merely productive industry. 

To my belief the regions beyond the Missouri River 
day or other constitute comparatively the great riches « 
country. Itwould not be possible for me to prove this. I[t™ 
not be possible for me to demonstrate this, perhaps, even tv 
people who live beyond the Missouri; but I have anabidine ' 
that such is the case. The wonderful possibilities of th 
has never been appreciated even by themselves. I belie: 
the settlement and the growth of this country depend g: 
upon its mining interests. 

I have, therefore, been ready all my life, by duties on 
and by any action upon the silver question which seemed to ! 
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to be adequate and suitable to promote those industries; and I 
should be sorry to believe that the maintenance of a gold stand- 
ard would cause them permanent harm. 
the maintenance of a gold standard in anyway militates against 
the reasonable use of silver as a coinage metal. The question 
whether there is to be a double standard or a single standard is 
entirely different from the question of the use of silver as money. 

We have purchased, and have now in the vaults of the United 
States Treasury Department, thousands of tons of silver, yet 
there never has been a moment of time since 1872 when the 
standard has not been gold; the standard to-day is gold. The 
repealing of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act, there- 
fore, would not in anyway establish a standard. We are only 
refusing to establish a different one. The continuance of the 
purchases under the Sherman act would, in the estimation of 
the world, be a declaration that we intended to go on with our 


purchases to such an extent that we would find ourselves upona | 


silver basis after no great lapse of time. 

Now, whatever this country may desire to do—whatever its in- 
tentions are for the future—one thing seems to be clear: if the 
people are to go upon a silver basis they want to know that they 
are going to do so, and want to do it deliberately. If the plain 
question were presented to every American citizen whether he 
desired that this country should be upon a silver basis alone, 
gold being banished, the great majority of answers would be no. 
And this ground they would take without abating a jot their de- 
termination to coin and use both metals. 

The next difficulty which we have to meet is the assertion that 
by the repeal of the Sherman act we increase the burden of the 
debt upon the borrower. This would certainly be a very grave 
misfortune, if it were true. The business of borrowing and the 
business of lending are alike honorab!e. Such transactions arise 
out of the nature of man’s needs. Some men prefer a certain 
gain to the chances of great profit. 

Some men are willing to take the chance of the profit and pay 
he small gain which is necessary in order to obtain the stored- 
up wealth of another. Men who have money may not have en- 
terprise and brains. Men who have brains and enterprise do 
not always have money. Borrowing and lending marries money 
and brains, to the great advancement of the world. If we were 
to make a law which only related to a single series of transac- 
tions, such as now existin the United States, it might possibly 
be an advantage to the borrower to have the payment so ad- 
justed thathe would have the advantage of the transaction; but 


when the present race of borrowers is dead, or when the present | 


borrowers have paid their money, there will still be forever a 
borrowing and lending world. 

In order to constitute the transaction of borrowing and lend- 
ing, the first thing is the lender. Until he is willing to lend, 
the transaction can not by any possibility take place. The first 
thing to do is to coax the lender to lend. 
is possible, and not until then is it possible. 

Hence, laws must be made so as to enable the lender to be sat- 
isfied of the certainty of return. Ifthere is any uncertainty with 


regard to that, before he lends he will demand some advantage | 
which corresponds to that doubt connected with the repayment. | 


Money paid for the use of other money, in the nature of interest, 
isa different thing from money paid for the use of other money 
in the nature of a risk. 

A man will lend you money for 5 per cent where there is no 
risk, and it may be he will not lend it to you for a hundred where 
there is; consequently, if you make your laws in such fashion 
that the borrower has an advantage in payment, the lender will 
be sure to demand an advantage in lending, and, generally, such 
an advantage as will cover all the chances. If you could make a 
man absolutely sure to-day in any part of the United States that 
what he loans out would certainly come back to him, you would 
lower the rate of interest a great many per cent everywhere. 

Therefore, any law which is made to reach the case of the 

lender and the borrower must be made in the spirit of fairness 
and of justice; and any proposition to a man to lend you money 
upon One st:ndard to be paid upon another will necessarily be ac 
companied with such a rate of interest as will make up for the 
possibility of the lowering of that standard. 
_ Hence, it can not be to the advant ige of anybody to have un- 
just laws made between the borrower and the lender; it is just 
as essential to the borrower that the transaction should be as 
fair as it is to the lender. 

[ do not propose, however, to discuss the debt question at any 
length. That would be more suitable in a discussion such as 
may take place when our whole financial system is remodeled. 
These observations on debtor and creditor I make merely to 


supplement the admirable statement of the gentleman from Mis- | 
Sissippi |Mr. CaTcHINGs]. I might ¢° onand discuss the propo- | 


sition to reistablish the Bland act, but Senator Hoak, in his 


most excellent speech elsewhere, hasshown that that act is worse 
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| do not believe that | 


After that, borrowing | 


than the one under which we a1 ow living. Certain it is that 
had not the decline of the national-bank circulation kept « 
pace with the issue of the Bland dollar, that act wouid | ng 
ago landed us where we ure now. 

Che proposition to lower the 1 »I hail as the one good sign 


of this discussion. ‘Todrop from the bigoted determination th 
16 to 1 is heaven- ppointeda | O raise up by the Almichty, 
and proceed even to discuss market values, seems to give 


slight hope that when we really undertake anew to reform o 
financial system we may approach it with some reference to ex- 
isting conditions and to the facts of the unive As fe he 
propositions now before us, we can all see that they ar 

No one believes that we could maintain 20 tol any e r than 16 


to | without the aid of the rest of the we 


rid, 
The unc 






What, the n, is th pathway of duty? ) ma on 
peal. That will lief or not. If not, th V t 
try something er the better. It is a1 ero 
deep regret to : that we have ilelay so long 
Men are t Ly strug st t fate and vine for 
relief. The b ost to the point of break 
It is such a pity to waste so much time this 
| weary welter of talk. 
We stand in a very peculiar position, we Republi 
{Laughter.] The representative of the Democratic part 
chosen President of the United States find self po 3 


in his first great recommendation to his own party. Were 


left to their tender mercies [laughter| the country d wit 
ness the spectacle of the President of its choice overthrow 
the party charged with this country’s government. What 


| der then that he appeals to the patriotism of another party, 
whose patriotism has never been appealed toin vain? [Applause 
on the Republican side. ] 
Never, I say,in vain! 
e Rep iblican 


of sound 


The proudest part of the proud record « 
party has been its steadfast devotion tothe cause 
finance. When this country was tempted to pay its 

money the Republican party ré 


1 
tl 


bonds in de reciated 5 y spond 
with loud acclaim to that noble sentiment of Gen. HAWLEY, that 
every bond was as sacred as a soldier's grave. It cost 
fighting and sore struggle, but the credit of this country has no 


' 


superior in the world. [Applause on the Repul , 
When the same arguments heard to-day were heard fifteen years 
| ago, sounding the praisesof a depreciated currency and pro- 
| claiming the glories of fiat mo party of Abraham Li 
coln marched steadily towards specie payments and prosperity. 


ney, the 


{[Applause. | 
| What we were in our days of victory the same are we in our 
days of defeat—champions of true and solid finance Appla 
| And when the time comes, as it surely will come, for us to lead 
| this land back to those paths of prosperity and fame which 


were trodden under Republican rule for so many years, we shall 
take back with us our ancient glory undimmed by adversity; 
| Our ancient honor, unsullied by defeat. [Prolonged app] 

| on the floor and in the galleries. | 

Mr. BLAND. I yield thirty minutes to my colleague from 
Missouri | Mr. DE ARMOND]. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker. if the distinguished 
tleman from Maine [Mr. Riep], who so ably address 
House, and has just taken his seat, feels that the Republicans fo: 
whom he speaks are in a somewhat awkward position here to- 
day, | think | maycommend to him, as a solace, the fact that the 
Democrats upon this floor who are acting with him and his e 
horts are in a much more awkwar 


VD 





situation. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall endeavor to address myseif to this qu 
tion as one desiring to do whatis right and for the bes 
of the country. I shall also address myself to this Hous: 

intry will be promote d 


int 21Cs 
as one 
who believes that the welfare of the co 
in proportion as those who were elected here as Democrats ad- 
here to and carry out the Democratic creed. 

Is the silver bullion purchasing clause of the Sherman law 
responsible for the condition of things which we now have inthe 
country? If it is, then 1 grant tht it should be promptly re- 
pealed inorder to give needed relief. If it is not, however, th 
cause of the distrust and distress in theland, then it is unre. 
able to hope or believe that relief will come from its repeal. If 
relief, real or seeming, should come after such repeal, it will be 
due to the relenting of those who have r.iised the tinuncial storm, 
and not to the legislation proposed for c.lming it. 


I have no time upon this occasion to discuss at length the gen- 
eral question of the use of gold ind silver as money. nor whether 


sponsible evils, but 


restions of 


or not this Sherman law is re for exisiing 
shall content myself with a hurried view of some sug 
the other side. 
I believe not a solitary gentieman whoh»s addressed this House, 
| upon either side, has been bold enough or reckless enough to de- 
| clare that the Sherman law is responsible for our financial trou- 
i bles. The most that is claimed in this debate is thatit has con- 
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tributed to them, and the most that has been urged is that 
sixty-five or seventy millions of American citizens are so panic- 
stricken, so lost to intelligence, so easily duped that, although 
this law has not caused their distress, they will accept its repeal 
as the cure for it. 

[ have too high anestimate of the constituency whosent me here, 
and of Americin citizenship generally, to believe confidence can 
be restored by any legislative confidence game. 

There is deeper meaning and purpose in this repeal bill. 

Some gentlemen are brave enough to avowit. The gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] is one. Itis toestablish and per- 
petuate the single gold standard. 
the Sherman law ought to be unconditionally repealed; otherwise 
the repeal is only a part of the legislation required. For let me 
say to friend and foe, that in the light of the message, in the 
light of current events, in the light of what has been said upon 
this floor, no man has foundation for any hope that after final 
action upon this measure there will be further legislation during 
the life of the present Administration looking to the rehabilita- 
tion of sirver as a money metal, 

This repeal bill could have passed both Houses of Congress 
the first day of this extraordinary session if it had not been the 
settled purpose of those who now support it to deny us any leg- 
islation for the use of silver as money. 

I concede that it is not incumbent upon a Democrat standing 
loyally by the Chicago platform to insist that all financial legis- 
lation must be embraced in one bill. But when by the message 
—what is in it and what is not in it—when by the arguments 
made here, by the sense and understanding of the country, we 
know there will ba no legislation by this Congress for the in- 
creased use of silver as money unless it comes in conneetion with 
the repeal of the Sherman law, our course appears plain. We 
must determine, each for himself, whether we shall hold to the 
little we have as the only hope of securing something better, or 
at once surrender all. I am opposed to an unconditional sur- 
render. 

To my mind, the man who claims to be a bimetallist, who re- 
peats here the arguments which the true advocates of an enlarged 
use of silver make, and yet votes for this unconditional repeal 
bill, is either himself deluded by following incorrect metal pro- 
cesses, or he is not cundid in what he says; and his people will 
find out which it is and hold him to responsibility accordingly. 


[t is said, Mr. Speaker, that India has taken such action as 
that, if otherwise there might be hope for increased coinage of 
silver in this country and increased use of it, that hope must 
now be abandoned. 

But, sir, it is misleading tospeak of India taking action. India 


has taken no action. By decree of a governing council of for- 
eigners, the voiceless millions of India are to be subjected toa 
change of standard for the purpose of drawing from them, in- 
directly, larger contributions in tax money. The report of the 
Herschel commission, a British committee which officially con- 
sidered the scheme, and from which my colleague |Mr. BLAND] 
read some passages, abundantly proves this. This report has 
been published by order of this House as a public document, and 
[ shall not quote atlength from it. But note the following: 

The difficulties which the Indian government have in meeting home 
charges are aggravated by the fact that the fall inexchange has led toclaims 
on the partvlof their officers, civil and military,who receive salaries in rupees, 
to some compensation for the loss which they sustain owing to the fall in ex- 
change. 

~ a + e « we & 


It is further objected to the proposals of theIndian government that they 
would make the value of the rupee greater than it otherwise would be, and 
that thereby the burden of Indian taxation would be increased. That part 
of the revenue which consists of fixed payments would remain unaltered in 
numerical value, whilst each rupee which the ryot pays would be worth 
more, and the rupee prices of his products would be less than they would be 
if silver continued to fall. The argumentis no doubt sound, butthere are 
auswers to this objection which would have no little weight. 

Whether silver is falling or gold rising in value, or both movements are 
taking place, and whether an appreciating ora depreciating standard isthe 
less open to objection, are questions of great difficulty. 


To increase the salaries of salaried officers, to swell the enor- 
mous tribute of India to England, to get more from those who 
can not be made to contribute more directly, because taxation 
can not be enlarged in form and ingenuity can not invent better 
means of extortion, the money standard itself is to be changed, 
and money is to be made more valuable in fact, though the coins 
retain the old names. 

This means the contribution of more labor, a surrender of 
more of the products of labor, a heavier burden upon the tax- 
payer, and » larger amount of revenue for those who receive 
and who eat the revenues. Should we adopt the Indian policy 
of robbery? I think not. 

Mr, Speaker, I defy any man to say that I have not stated 
truly the reason for the proposed change from the silver to the 
gold standard in India. The change is not made to promote the 
welfare of the people; it is not for the good of the people, but to 


If that is correct policy, then | 
|} and found it wanting, the whole purpose was to diser 
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fill faster the coffers of their oppressors. 1, for one, would 
come the time when Britainshall extend her empire in co 
ative justice and mercy, when, in forcing her policies up 
unwilling world, she shall not shed oceans of blood, suffic 
float all her navies. 

[am not here to defend the Sherman act, the uncon 
repeal of which we are forced to resist or give up silver co 
But it is not so bad as the annulment of its provisions by 
charged with its enforcement. Under the Administra‘ 
Mr. Harrison and his Secretary of the Treasury, from t] 
day, the first hour the law went into effect until that A 
tration passed out, after the people had weighed it in the 


ver, to beat down the price of silver, and to prepare th 
such legislation as is urged in this bill now before the 
And, as a Democrat, Mr. Speaker, I note with shame and 
fication, and say with regret, that the giant intellect 
present Secretary of the Treasury—the distinguished ge 
who once served and presided in this House, and late 
member of the Senate—that the shining intellect of th 
man has arisen to no higher financial achievement in | 
office than to copy and follow and sanction the obnoxious 
cial policy of his predecessor. 

If the Sherman act had been executed as it should hay 
executed, if it were executed to-day as it should be ex: 
that ‘‘ parity’ which the plain people understand would 
tablished and maintained. The United States by law « 
every citizen within our borders toreceive as money, wh 
dered in discharge of debts, these silver dollars and the « 
cates issued upon them. The Government itself accept 
in payment of all debts and demands. Nowhere with 
United States of America, except at the counter where t! 
ernment pays out the money of the people, as the agent o 
people, is this money discredited. The Secretaries of the | 
ury have repudiated the truism that the debtor and n 
creditor shall determine what kind of lawful money s! 
used to discharge a financial obligation This defiance 
and common sense, and common fairness, and common h: 
they call maintaining a parity between gold and silver. 

Once, when the last spark of patriotism had apparently been 
quenched in blood in unhappy Poland, a field marshal of des- 
potic Russia, his sword reeking in blood, his hands re: 
blood, could’ send back to the Czar a bulletin announcin¢e | 
**Peace reigns in Warsaw.” With this law disregard 
the money of the law and of the American people, good « 
everywhereand for everybody except the speculator who 
a raid upon the Treasury in order to injure the Governm: 
its credit, unused, discarded, and dishonored at the Tr 
we are complacently told that ‘* parity has been maintain 
at a great strain.” 

Mr. Speaker, I have a contempt for that sort of parity: | 
a contempt for the sham policy which calls it parity. 

In the thoughtful and powerful speech just made by the ; 
man from Maine [Mr. REED] there is food for reflection, 1 
for the present but for the future There is in it much 
will be well to think over, and it will be read and studi: 
firesides of the people. The gentleman has said that t! 
man act is not responsible for the troubles that are upon 
distress and financial embarrassment and ruin are to bi 
everywhere over the globe, in every country under the 
sun. As before stated, I agree with the distinguished 
man, and all seem to agree with him, that the distres 
has visited all the children of the earth can not be attri 
a law of a single nation which provides for the pur 
4,500,000 ounces of silver per month, and the issuance of si 
tificates, which I consider good money, in payment the 

I repeat that no Democrat has been able to show, and | | 
none will beable toshow, good ground for a belief that th 
chasing clause of the Sherman act is the cause of present 
The Democrats have told the people of this country, 0 
over for years and years, and told them truly, that the 
ous protective tariff has been the greatagency in bringin 
ship and ruin upon the common people of the land, while 
and wrongfully increasing the wealth of the favored few 
is the situation in which as a party we find ourselves, an 
the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] has adroitly calle: 
tion. 

I implore my Democratic brethren who are to-day coip: 
with the gentlemen from Maine, and with those whom h« 
leads—I beg of you to note what he has just said. VW 
Democrats have attributed very much of evil to the pro 
tariff, he says that the condition now prevailing is larg: 
to fear that we shall endeavor to revise this tariff, as 

ledged to do, as we are in honor. bound to do, and as we mu 
ao, or sink beneath the contempt of all decent men in all pares: 

Democrats who go with the gentleman from Maine for 
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ditional repeal, ‘‘to restore confidence,” will find it far from easy | about the greatness and grandeur of this American people, every- 


to resist the pressure for a further supposed *‘ restoration of con- 
fidence” by a postponement, and perhaps asubstantial surrender, 
of tariff reform. 

If you repeal this bullion-purchasing clause of the Sherman 
act upon the ground taken here by Democrats who claim to be 


bimetallists, that such action will tend to restore confidence; | 


that while the Sherman law is not the cause of the present 
troubles, its repeal is a proper tribute to popular alarm and 
liable to quiet the public mind, do you not stultify yourselves with 
reference to the tariff question? 

Would you not by administering a quack remedy for a real 
complaint, as the prescription of the great Democratic party, be 
consenting, in advance, to postpone or abandon tariff reform, to 
further restore confidence? The gentleman from Maine is not 
warning you; he is only notifying youof whatwill be demanded, 
after you and heand his Republican following shall have beaten 
the Democracy of the West and South. He says the popular 
alarm is brought about in the main by the fear of the people 


that we will tinker with the tariff, and in due time he will lay | 
before you an abundance of such chamber of commerce evidence | 


as influences you now. If you yield and say ‘ We will repeal 


this Sherman act, not because we believe its repeal will remove 


the cause of trouble, but because we hope thereby to hoodwink 
the people into the belief that repeal is a cure,” how can you 
stand for tariff reform when the advisers whom you now heed 
demand postponement or abandonment? 


Or take the other horn of the dilemma: If you insist that the | 


Sherman law is the real] author of our troubles, what have you 
left tosay for tariff reform, early or late? 

Even now it is said that certain graveand reverend seigniors, 
Democratic members of the other body of Congress, have sug- 
gested that the tariff can be made to wait, cin be thrust aside, 
if the passage of this measure of uncondition il repeal can thus 
be secured. Ido not believe that is true; I can not believe it 

But I do believe and realize that there is that sort of associ- 
tion here between the Democrats who are insisting upon un- 
conditional repeal and will hear of nothing in the way of 
compromise- who offer nothing, suggest nothing, accept noth 
ing—that sort of association or combination, perhaps without 
words, perhaps without full comprehension on the part of some 
of them, which will surely cripple the tariff-reformers. 
the Republicans shall have lent their valuable aid here upon 
this bill, these Democrats will help the Republicans to postpone 
tariff reform. Iam apposed to such course. [am in favor of 
pushing tariff reform. [ thought, and still think, that tariff 
reform should have been taken up in special session last spring. 

I am in favor of treating the American people as an intelligent 
people. [have faith in theirintelligence. [believe the men who 
legislate here upon the theory that the peoplecan ba hoodwinked, 
can be persuaded to take the shadow for the substance, and pre- 
tense forsincerity, underestimate and misjudge this great Ameri- 
can nation. Those upon the Democratic side who are with the 
gentleman from Maine on this question will be forced by the irre- 
sistible logic of events of their own creation, by the requirements 
of their new association, to be with him on the other question, 
and with him they will be, directly or indirectly. They are driv- 
ing the nailsinto the coffin of tariff reform. They may be doing 
it unwittingly; I believe some of them are, but they are doing it 
just as surely. They are making material for Republican cam- 
paigns; they are causing the Democratic masses to distrust, upon 
the tariff issue as well as upon the financial question, the sin- 
cerity of those whom they have chosen to serve them. 

[ say,and the Democrats who elected us believe, and we taught 
them to believe, that the greatest agent in bringing hardship 
a snr upon the plain people of our land is the protective 

ariff, 


[f, as your cure for present ills, you insist upon the uncondi- | 


tional repeal of the silver-purchase clause of the Sherman 
law, you must admit that that law and not the tariff is the 
great source of evil, or that you are content to vote as boards of 
trade suggest or demand. 

Your only escape from the full force of this admission, which 
your vote will fairly imply, is through the confession that your 
repeal measure is a species of false pretense. In either case, | 
leave you to the tender care of the gentleman from Muine and 
his confreres, who will make it very plain to you and to the coun- 
try that you are in the path of tariff reform as obstructions. If 


the Sherman law be the great offender, tariff reform is little | 
needed. Or,if the chambers of commerce and boards of trade | 


shall tell you they will lose confidence if tariff reform be not de- 


‘yed or abandoned, you misguided Democrats are subscribers in | 


advance to their creed. 

[t is said, sir, that we alone can not venture upon the experi- 
mentof thefree and unlimited coinage of silver. Assertion goes 
against assertion. I deny it. Everything that has been said 


}; ON. 


| 


thing that can be said, all that we know, contradicts our adver- 
saries. Our Government is peculiar, and gentlemen who oppose 
us certainly lose sightof thatfact. Hereisagovernment where, 


if we, the representatives of the people, are true to ourselves 


and to those who sent us here, the peop!le’s voice shall be omnip- 


otent, the people’s policy shall prevail.. The people are the 
sovereign. 
Silver has been demonetized in Europe. By the people? No. 


grown hoary in the perpetration and perpetua- 


» 
By governments 
rhich we denounce. As well micht we undertike 


tion of abuses w 


to conform our governmental plans and policies gener: to 
those of the Old Worldas to accept tamely dictation from abroad 
in money matters. A queen and aristocracy ruling in | t 
Britain, an emperor and aristocracy in Germany, an autocrat in 
Russia, a little liberty here and a little there, but the people in 
large part, deprived of popular rights, and in many lands the 


under such 
in those countries 
1 principles and in tradi- 


y block the way of m 


popular voice completely hushed—it is 
that gold monometallism has been fixed 
Their governments differ from ours it 
tions, move in a different direction; the 
ress in this nineteenth century. In the Old World we « 
find models to follow, but examples to shun. Our Republic has 
shown on many occasions that we can stund alone and make « 


con ons 


» not 


selyes heard and felt, ifmeed be, againsta hostile world. In177 

when the Declaration of Independence was penned, there were 
probably doubters and moral cowards and insincere people who 
whispered in the ears of the immortal signers that the « i 


ment was hazardous; that it was sure to end in ruin; that he 
governments of continental Europe, the powerful and the mighty 
of earth, were conducted upon different principles. Theappeal 


3made, the war was cirried 
rouch fire and smoke and 


e die was cast. | by 


was not heeded. The Declaration w: 
Thecommand was sternly given tl 
blood, ‘‘ Get thee behind me, Satan.” Tl 


| tle was won. 


When | 


The new bark launched upon the sea of national existence has 
| survived every storm, and still rides the wavesin triumph. And 
now, with a century of glorious life and glorious acl ievements 
behind us, the pride and the model and the ione, V \ 
upon this earth, of those who love fre vernment, W id 
here by grave gentlemen, even by members of our ow! ! 
a party pledged to the conservation of popular rights; a } \ 
century old, and a century old because it has been true to popu- 
lar rights—we are told that we can not do what is just, can not 
even try what is wise and politic because, forsooth, Ki \ 
| liam of Germany and the Czar of Russia are not with us! \ 
plause. | 

Mr. Speaker, I believe we can make the experiment an ule 
it safely. If I doubted this I would still say try it. The. 
pl ’s representatives should feel, as I have nodo ibtt é $ 
felt at Lookout Mountain when they were charging up into the 
unknown region of cloud and fire und smoke, that when¢ 
command is given to go and wherever duty calls, the true man 
should go or die trying to go. 

[ believe that though we may be iding a forlorn ] e f 
the people, deserted in this hour of need by many elect oO } 
sime piatiorm as ourselves, hay ing to combat foes in o n 
household, seeing our chosen ciptains falling away and dit 
toward the enemy's camp—lI believe that, with the devoted hero 
ism of that thin line of gray which charged through a veri 
‘*vallev of death” at Gettysburg, we should go forward. Thosé¢ 
who fallin a righteous cause in the line of duty are nol it 
their fall than life and opportunity cin ever make such as pro 
long existence by desertion or surrender. [am willing to dure 


the experiment. The American people are willing to dare it 
The people who sent us here from the South and the West. th 


¢ 


t 
powerful New York and imperial Pennsylvania 


plain people, the guardians of whose rights we are now, insist 
upon trying it. 
| Mr. Speaker, this question is a sectional question. I bring 
not here sectionnlism invoke not here the spirit of schism. 
But I reeognize what is before me. Twenty-seven votes from 
bond-holding and coupon-clipping New England solid for un- 
conditional repeal. Of the 73 votes from the Middle Stites, 


with New -Jler- 


sey and Delaware following, but a solitary one iswith us. Shull 
| the South and the West be broken and scattered and defeated 
in this contest which h»s been foreed upon us? We did not 


| bring it here 


No party ever existed in American politics which went before 
the Americin peopie upon a platform demanding the single 
| goldstandard. Scarcely « man inthe West or the South, be he 
the greatest or the best man thatever breathed the breath of life, 
could have come to this Coagress upon such a platform. Not 


na man from the South or the West. excepting the gentleman 
from Ohio[ Mr. HARTER], brave in the advocacy of whatI believe 


to be errors, but gallant and manly still—not another one, | be- 
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lieve, came here except upon some platform—none of which I will 
analyze now for lack of time—demanding the coinage of gold and 
silver upon equal terms. 

Surely this consideration should admonish us to stand firm 
for the money of the Constitution, gold and silver, and enlarge 
the circulating medium of this country by pouring into it the 
silver dollars which ought to be coined under just law, not dis- 
criminating against any metal, class or section. 

Mr. Speaker, I am the last man who would voluntarily raise a 
sectional issue. I am the last one who would (except that I am 
convineed of the absolute propriety of it under the circum- 
stances) appeal to the sentiment of sectionalism. But when I 
see massed against us all those who represent concentrated 
wealth, all whose interest it is to make the dollar represent 
more of property and eall for more of toil and sacrifice and hard- 
ship; when I see massed upon the one side the great creditor 
class of this Union, backed by the great creditor class over the 
water—lIL have no trouble in determining my alignment as the 
Representative of a Southwestern constituency. 

When Judgment is looking for the path of duty in the dark, 
Conscience hangs out a lamp. 

If I had nothing else to guide me in this matter I could take 
my course from the fact—a fact that will sink deepinto the minds 
of the people, a fact that nothing can eradicate, a fact that will 
live through the months and years, a fact that will be potent in 
the next election and the next and the next—the fact thatas you 
make the dollars searcer and more valuable you make all other 
things sink in price and less valuible. You would increase the 
burdens of those who are burdened, and enlarge the possessions 
of those who have much already; and Iean not go with you, you 
queerly banded Democrats and Republicans, in your crusade 
against the people. 

Mr. Speaker, there is another phaseof thisquestion to which 
I invite the attention of the House. I mayor may not overesti- 
mate its importance. It has been urged here that we should go 
into the scramble for go\d—how? That will come by and by— 
tht will come in the proposed issue of gold-bearing bonds. The 
surest, safest, cheapest way to secure the aid of bondholding 
Europe in extending the use and upholding the value of silver 
money is to cling to silver and gold money and coin and use it 
ourselves. It is said that Europe has grown distrustful of us. 

Our own American people, our own sovereign citizens, the 
noble men by whose votes we oceupy our seats here in this Hall, 
have not grown distrustful of this greatGovernment. They do 
not doubt the value of any of our United States money. They 
are Willing to accept it and use it, as they are now doing when 
they can get it, in the daily concerns of life. They only complain 
that there is not enough of it, and they ask for more. But the 
capitalists of Europe, they say, who have purchased our bonds, 
have grown distrustful of us, and, therefore, say our Eastern 
mentors, we should pass this unconditional repeal bill, not 
especially to please or relieve the American citizen and tax- 

ayer, but to remove the fears and restore the confidence of the 
Condhelders in New England, New York, Pennsylvania, and be- 
yond the water. 

Gentlemen who choose to make laws for that purpose are, of 
course, their own judges, but for my part, sir, I would feel that 
I should be beneath the contempt of the humblest and meanest 
of my constituents if [ could forget for one moment that the 
true object of my being here is to secure as faras I can such ac- 
tion, and raise my voice when I can for such measures as will 
probably be beneticial to the people of this country. 

Sentimental gentlemen may suffer from excessive grief over 
the doubts and distrust of the owners of Government bonds. I 
shall not intrude in the winter of their discontent, but shall let 
my syurpathy expend itself upon our American tax-paying citi- 
zens. I confess that I would rather do something for the tax- 
payer than for ‘‘those who have invested in our securities.” I 
am for whet shall seem to me good, wholesome legislation for 
the American taxpayer, and shall be willing to leave the un- 
happy millionaire bondholder to his fate, always remembering 
that whenever lawsare made to suit the creditor they are apt to 
be hard laws for the debtor. 

Nor shall I join the growing procession of the ‘‘ poor man’s” 
professional friends. What gentleman, in speaking for the gold 
standard, say for ‘ the poor man” is but a repetition of what the 
tariff baron has been saying for the same poor man, while try- 
to perpetuate the policy of protection which has made men poor 
and wijl keep them in poverty. 

Gentlemen say that after adopting the single gold standard we 
shall be better able to go into the market for gold and to com- 
peto for its possession with England and Germany and the other 
gold-gathering and gold-hoarding monarchies, where the people 
are voiceless, where money speaks with an authority not resting 
on the will of the people and absolutely damned by the will of 
God as the source of.power. [Applause.] % 
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Suppose itis true that the bondholders of England ar 


many are frightened lest we pry our indebtedness in the 
nominated in the bond, as I shall continue to believe we h 
legal and moral right to do; and, suppose, furtner,that we 
provide for the coinage of gold and silver, upon equal 


a 
t 
e 


ccording to the policy declared in the Chicago platform. 
hese foreign boodholders, and the governments whic! 
ontrol, would be interested in entering into such intern 


agreements as would tend to keep our money on a prrit 


c 


ause the United States bonds held by them would be paid 


money of the United States. 


If we persist in using both gold and silver upon equ 


our creditors will be interested in the mainten.nce of th: 
of our silver coins, for they may be puidin them. But it 
our finances upon the gold standard, gold will natura 


8 


urely appreciate, and the bondholders will surely get ¢ 


us, for weshall have denied ourselves the use of silver in « 
ings with them. Why should they care, then, to help 
means of an international agreement? There would be - 
more great nation depending upon gold, and the bon 
would be happy. There would be another nation in t 
remorseless struggle for gold, with none but the poor and 
less concerned about turning silver toward the mints. O 
ple would be still further crushed under the added oppr 
of new millionaires, cre ited by act of the American Con 


But suppose we keep both metals in circulation, and co 


as they come toour mints; suppose, according toour con\ 
and not the creditor’s choice, we use such money as w 
which means to our people everything that is desirable in 
Then Europe muy join in endeavoring to bring about th 
bilitation of silver; then may therich men of the Old W: 
interested in keeping all our money at par; then may co 
international agreement for which some gentlemen here s 
long with a longing quite pathetic. 


I have said, and all must know, that we are now on as 


issue, with the Representstives from the Northeast in sol 
lanx on the one side. How about the opposing phalanx? 


A time may come when in rural Maryland there will bé 


meaning to the old familiar line of the song— 


The despot’s heel is on thy shore, Maryland. 


And Maryland may be but a name for the South and 
With Indiana and Ohio and Illinois and Kentucky re: 


fate of this bill. 


t 


Oh, for one hour of Hendricks to-day! 


One blast upon his bugle horn 
Were worth ten Congressmeu. 


{ Laughter. } 
Ten is not prophetic accuracy. I yield to the natural i 
ion toward round numbers. Later on, the yeas and n 


reveal everything. 


e 


Oh, for the elarion voice of Allen G. Thurman, and t! 
nee of the grand old man, “ The noblest Roman of th 


in this council! 


*Tis the sunset of life gives mystic lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before. 


In his prime Thurman’s vision was clear, and now, wit! 


mysterious prescience, the old min, in the calm of his r 
from a glorious public career, speaks, as he always spak« 
people! 


Oh, for Douglas or Lincoln to speal and vote for Tlin 


for both those giants! for there were giants in those 
rested in the confidence of the people and reflected th 
will. 


Mr. Speaker, in kindness of feeling, with regret and v 


row, [state as my deep conviction that few men from s 


t 


he Potomac or west of the Alleghenies who in this Cong 


found leagued with the Northeast, forgetting, I fear, th 
ple and the pledges of the past—few of these men wil 


t 


he wrath of those who sent them here. 
The movement toward the consolidation of the Sout 


Western Democracy has justbegun. It will acquire imp 
will go on. It wiil be resistless. The West has ha 
awakened to a realization of its vast power, but it will b 


f 


rom soon. And the South? The South, traduced, su 


beaten down—the South, when all things dear to freem: 
denied her, when all afflictions and humiliations were 
upon her, when her rights were memories, when she ws 
and crushed—the South yet rem»ined solid. 


Proud, glorious reeord—the solid South! And, now, w! 


row to the men who have struggled through adversity, t 


who have adhered to the Democratic party in all times 0! ' 


‘ 


what sorrow to them to find in this eruciul hour, in this tr 
time, any Representative from the South breaking aw‘) 


oining withthe representatives of the coupon clippers from 
gland, to vote for what Wall street demands and the ! 
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| 
holders generally desire. _The South will view with interest 
the ground of the new faith of some of her representatives. | 
She will fairly judge motives as well asdeeds. if any Repre- 
sentative shall have been found wrong with his eyes open, may 
God forgive him! I do not know whether the people will. [Ap- 
plause.| , 
rhe man who talks our way and votes the other way is to me 
acuriosity. He calls himself a bimetallist. He is too modest 
by ut least two syllables. He is a by-and-by metallist. And | 
“The road of By and By leads to the house of Never.” 
He goes forward by moving backward. He climbs up by slid- 
inedown. He turns his back upon the Lord when he prays, and 
keeps one eye open. Of him and his by-and-by metallism we 
shal! probably say by and by in the language of the Psalmist: 
The words of his mouth were smoother 


Or admonish him in Emerson’s lines: 
Go put your creed into your deed, 
Nor speak with double tongue. 


In Proverbs we read: ‘‘ The borrower isservant to thelender.” | 


I shall not vote to lengthen or harden the service. 
Mr. Speaker, upon the average, each Representative in this 


House is the agent and mouthpiece of more than 180,000 Ameri- | 
How careful he should | 


can freemen—men, women, and children. 
be to represent them truly and faithfully- 


| in the gold 
| other met 

| the parity 
| sist that silver sh 


| done tos 


than butter, but war was in his | 


i 66 





You might liken the people of each district to anarmy sleep- 
upon their arms, weary and 
inv. The Representative is doing picket duty. 
sleep at his post. He should not disturb the camp through 
causeless fright, nor suffer the foe to surprise the sleepers and 
destroy them in their confusion. 

The people have honored the Representative with their confi- 


ing 


dence; 
cred. For 
coming from 
it is priceless. Let 
rm for our people though the heavens fall. 


the best of his ability. His promises to them are s 
the “Well done, thou good and faithful servant,” 
one’s constituents, there is no equivalent 
stand fi 
pla ise. ] 

Mr. BLAND. 
Illinois [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 


'Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois withholds his remarks for revi- | 


S10) 
S101 


See Appendix. | 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, most of the gentlemen who have 
addressed the House in this debate have disclaimed being finan- 
ciers or political economists. Sir,lam both. |Laughter.] But 
l insist that [am inno way responsible for the present panic and 
financial trouble. I have kept my money in circulation [laugh- 


ter], and any person who doubts this has leave tosearch my stock- | 


ings for “‘hoarded” currency. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Speaker, I have been studying the money problem for the 
last forty years. [Laughter.] When,asa child, I first began to 
observe, one of the problems that claimed my attention and 
aroused my budding curiosity was, why people would exchange 
their good candy and cakes, for these were the commodities of 
commerce I most desired then [laughter], for little pieces of 
silver that were neither beautiful to look on nor good to eat or 
wear. 


seemed to be struggling and contending was not desired for the 
intrinsic qualities in the metal of which it was made, but for the 


function it performed in the affairs of the human race—I found | 
that by law and common consent it had been made the medium | 


of exchange, and the standard by which values were measured 
and time contracts liquidated; that it was the yardstick by which 
the transactions of the human race wers measured; that men 
parted with what they had that was desired by others, and gave 
their labor and made all sorts of sacrifices to get money, not be- 
cause they wanted a piece of gold or silver, but because they 
wanted money which would, in turn, buy them such commodi- 
a a desired and pay such debts as they may have con- 
racted. 


[t is the important function in the affairs of men performed by 
money that puts every man in competition with every other man | 
All sorts | 


to obtain it, and not the material of which it is made. 
of things have been made to perform this function in various 


ages of the world, and ,except as a matter of convenience, it | 


makes but little difference of what material it is made, so long 


as it can be made to perform its high and important function. | 


And, in my judgment, much of the confusion that has grown up 
on this question arises from the fact that people fail to discrimi- 


nate between the money function and the commodity value of | 


the material of which money is made. 

fake gold, forinstince. Who doubts thatit is the coining priv- 
ilege, the money use of that metal, that gives it its commcdity 
Value? Who can give any estimate of what gold would be worth 


worn With marching and fight- | 
=} ] | 
He should not | 


base he must be if he fails to serve and protect them to | 


[Ap | 


[I yield thirty minutes to the gentlemah from | 
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isfactory to either the friends or opponents of silver. Theclasses 
to whom | have referred as the opponents of silver were dissatis- 
fied that silver was recognized at all, and the masses were not 
satisfied because silver was not fully restoredand given the same 
chance as amoney metal that goldenjoyed. The gold monomet- 
allists began the efforts for the repeal of the law, but were unsuc- 
cessful, and in 1890 we found in each end of the Capitol a majority 
of the representatives of the people in favor of the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver, andtocheckmate them the Republican 
majority in beth branches coerced the silver Republicans into 
voting for and passed what the last Democratic national conven- 
tion denounced as the ‘‘cowardly makeshift” known as the 
‘* Sherman law.” 

This law was passed by Republican votes—every Democrat in 
both branches of Congress voting against it. It repealed the 
Bland-Allison law of 1878 and provided for the purchasing of 
4,500,000 ounces of silver per month at its market price and the 


issuince of Treasury notes for the same, which added to our cir- | 


culation from forty to fifty millions ofdollarsayear. Now, weare 
called together in extra session and we find the country in the 
midst of one of the most serious financial panics it ever expe- 
rienced, and we are told that the Sherman law is responsible for 
it, and that we must repeal that law without accompanying that 
repeal with any other act save a declaration in the repealing act 
which, in effect, declares that all the silver and paper money of 
the Government outstanding, amounting to nearly $1,000,000,000, 
shall be redeemable in gold at the pleasure of the holder, with 
only ninety or one hundred millions of dollars of gold in the 
Treasury to redeem with! 

Mr. Speaker, I will not vote for the unconditional repeal of 


the Sherman law [applause], and especially for the bill knownas | 


the Wilson bill. 

I never favored the Sherman law. I voted against it, and 
standing right where I now stand, I spoke against it at the time 
of its passage. I did not like it then and I[ donot like it now, 
but, sir, it is the only law on our statute books providing for any 
increase in the volume of our currency, and to remove that with- 
out substituting anything in its place would, in my opinion, put 
us very much in the condition of the negro’scow. Isaw a letter 
here some time ago, written to some friends of mine by the ne- 
gro man who was left in charge of the home in Mississippi, and 
among other things he said: 


The cow have been very sick; I give her some medicine, and she are now 
well of the disease, but I think she will die of the remedy. 


{Laughter.} 

Mr. Speaker, I am as anxious as any member on this floor to 
cure the country of the disease, but I do not intend to vote for a 
remedy that will be worse than the disease itsell. 

Mr. Speaker, I am no defender of or apologist for the Sherman 
law. The Republicans who passed it over our protest have 
abandoned it, and I am not going to the rescue of their bastard 
offspring. I never favored the purchase and storage of silver 
bullion und I do not favor it now. I favor silver money, but, sir, 
[ do not believe for a moment that the Sherman law or our sil- 
ver money is responsible for the distressing financial condition 
with which we are confronted. 

I have not the time to give in detail the causes which have, 
in my opinion, brought us to this condition, but this depression 


is worldwide and isatiecting the people ofall nations, more or less | 


where the Sherman law can have no effect. Besides this, in this 
country we have been living for many years in the midst of great 
governmental and individual extravagance. People have over- 
traded themselves, and pay-day has come. In my judgment one 
of the most potent causes of this trouble lies in a fact that has 
been stated here by almost every advocate of monometallism 
who has spoken in this debate, that is, that 95 per cent of the 
business of the country is done by checks, drafts, and cred- 
its, and they argue that for that reason we do not need much 
money. 

I admit the fact that 95 per cent, or maybe more, of our busi- 
ness transactions are done with drafts, checks, credits, and 
clearing-house certificates; but I do say that that is a condition 
which intensifies rather than mitigates such conditions as con- 
front us now. Our whole financial machinery is overloaded with 
credit. 
trust, panic and financial disaster is the logical consequence of our 
present system. 

Let me illustrate: At the beginning of this trouble the na- 
tional, State, and savings banks in this country owed about $5,- 


It is top-heavy, and whenever there comes the least dis- 











000,000,000, and they had in their vaults about $500,000,000; about | 


10 per cent of their liabilities. 
fraught with danger of financial disaster. it is well enough 
while everything moves on smoothly and everybody has confi- 
dence and the pecnle are willing to let the banks keep their 


money and lend it to others; but the very moment distrust sets | and ruin and cruel oppression has resulted from the contra: 


Ican notimagine a condition more | . 
| stores confidence with them to have money, even tempor’')) 
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in, the banks begin to gather in all the money they can 
meet runs made on them by their depositors; distrust wide, 
money grows scarcer,and people who have money on deposit 
une sy lest the banks will not have it, and they begin toc 
their own and lock it up or hide it; and the consequence js 
the larger the proportion of credits to the amount of 
money the greater the danger of financial disaster. 

When the confidence that supplied the difference betwe. 
$500,000,000 and the $5,000,000,000 is shaken, panic and r 
the necessary result; and this, although used as an argum 
those who claim we have more money than is necessary, js 
my opinion, one of the strongest points against their coute 
I have tried this scheme of doing 95 per cent of my busi: 

a credit basis [laughter and applause]; but, Mr. Speaker, 
not work well, for now my creditors are clamorous for m 
something to restore confidence. [Great laughter.] 

We are told by the advocates of repeal that the cause ; 
panic is the distrust of our money on account of the purch 
use of silver. 

It does seem to me that if there ever was a contention, t} 
truth of which is clearly demonstrated by the facts, this is . 
The very money you say the people are afraid of is th 
money they are hoarding. If they thought it bad mon 
would be getting rid of it instead of hoarding it. The very 
they say the people are afraid of is at a premium to-da 
gold. No; itis not a want of confidence in the money t 
making the trouble; but it is the fear the people have th 
can not get their money when they want it that is maki: 
trouble. 

In my opinion the opponents of silver, in their anxiety t: 
the Sherman law unconditionally repealed, have manufactured 
this panic. I do not charge that all of them intended it, « 
any of them intended to make it as bad as it is, but I do b: 
that, by their predictions of the evils that were comin 
their advertisement of the drainage of gold, and the mani 
tion of some of them of the shipment of gold abroad, in th: 
of forcing the repeal of the Sherman law and the sale o! 
bonds, they have been the chief factors in destroying | 
confidence in the financial condition of the country. 

They have started a panic they can not control, and no: 
are appealing to us to take such action as they say will restor 
confidence and induce the people to put their money ba 
the banks that they may lend it out at a larger rate of int 
thanever. Iam squarely at issue with those gentlemen. 
eral of them who have spoken on the other side of this q 
have contended that the cause of the trouble is we have 
much money. 

There may be too much for those who have money and 
incomes and money obligations due them, but not for nine-t 
of the people. I also am at issue with those who claim ‘ 
have even a sufficient supply of money. I would be wi 
day to submit that question to the voters of this countr, 
ing assured that at least three-fourths of them would vot 
me in favor of an increase of our money circulation. | 
agree with my friend and colleague [Mr. CATCHINGS|, 
his very ablespeech aguinst silver the other day conte 
our people in the South were, of all others, least inter 
a larger volume of currency. Hearguedthateven acont 
of the currency only affected people who owed long-tim: 
and that what indebtedness there was due by our Sout! 
ple was on contracts of only a few months duration. 

My notion is that the people of my State are largely 
and that these debts are made up of balances that hav: 
over from year to year for many years back, and that 
creased value of money, as compared with the value or p! 
be obtained for their products or their property isso gre: t' 
itis almost impossible for a person to make money to p 
with. If he will go to the records in our counties and 
large number of mortgages given toforeign money lenders, \' 
they would not advance more than two-thirds or one-h 
supposed value of the lands when the money was loaned, !\° W! 
find that many of them have been foreclosed and that many oth 
ers are ready to be foreclosed, and that the lands will not 1 
pay the mortgage debt. He will then see how appre: 
money is serving our people. 

He is also mistaken in supposing that our people do not nect 
or want much money in their business transactions. The maa 
he spoke of, who carried his cotton to town and sold it to one 
man and got an order with which he paid a debt, or g' 
from another. is not satisfied with that system. Our [i 
who raise cotton like to handle the actual cash, even 1! 
have to put it out. It makes them feel better and richer 
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| 
of the supply of money than from any other ciuse, and I be'ieve | 
the history of the world will bear me out in this statement. 

What can be worse than adeclining scale of prices? It drives | 
people out of business, causes bankruptcy, checks enterprise, 
unsettles and destroys confidence, and either brings the world 
to a standstill or turns it back in the march of progress. Ihave | 
heard a great deal said here about an ‘‘honest dollar.” Itisa 
great “fad” here for gentlemen to proclaim their devotion to | 
an honest dollar. I do not know when [ have ever witnessed | 
such an exhibition of verbal honesty. [Laughter.] They are 
very solicitous about an honest dollar for the creditor, but I do 
not hear much about it for the debtor. If a man owes a debt 
that he can pay in silver or gold you come along and take away 
from him the right to pay it in silver by robbing silver of its 
place as a coin metal and force him to pwy it in gold, which is 
made dear and harder to get by this action, and do this in the 
name of an honest dollar. 

Whatamockery! I am no advocate of anything dishonest, 
but if legislation is to help one or the other, or one class at the 
expense of the other, is it not better that the weaker, the 
debtor class, should have the benefit of the legislation? I am, 
at least, unwilling to restrain all progress for fear some one 
will have aneasier time in paying his obligations than those he 
owed desired. My information is that the nation that is suffer- 
ing the least to-day from the depression of the times is France, 
which country has the largest per capitacirculation of money of 
any country in the world, and the largest amount of silver 
money as compared with any other country. 

With but little more than half the population of the United 
States, with not one-tenth the ore and nothing like the facility 
for absorbing money that we have, they have twice as much | 
money as we have and twice as much silver. I am a believer in | 
a much larger circulating medium than we have, and I want to 
warn gentlemen here to-day that in my judgment the people are 
going to have it. They are willing to take it now in silver, but 
if you deprive them of silver and attempt to hold them down to 
monometullism and the gold standard you may look out for the 
Greenbackers, who have been so much derided by some of the 
speakers in thisdebate. And I say now that I prefer aninflation 
with greenback paper money to a contraction of the currency. 
I am not an advocate of silver for silver’s sake, but I am contend- 
ing for more money thin the gold standard will give, and I do 
not think the free coinage of silver would give us too much—at | 
least not for a long time—and then when we get enough we can 
quit. 

Silver and gold have been so long money metals and they have | 
not afforded more money than the world needs in my opinion. 

The difficulty of procuring them is a good safeguard against | 
the business being overdone; but if those who are wanting us 
confined to gold succeed now, in my judgment the people who 
have been forced to do without silver will after awhile conclude 
to do without metallic money. We are told we must have adol- | 
lar good in every part of the world. Now, Mr. Speaker, I never | 
needed a dollar outside of the United States in my life, and I | 
think most of our people are in the same condition. We do not | 
propose to be externally impoverished in our money supply in | 
- to accommodate people who wanta dollar good somewhere 
else. 

I am a great believer in our own country. This lovely land of 
ours, 80 boundless in its resources, so salubrious in its climate, 
so benign in its government, so incalculable in its strength, so 
matchless in its people—all in all it is the pride and glory of its 
own people, and the envy and admiration of the rest of the world. 
With this view of our own America, how humiliating it is to 
hear it argued here that we are dependent on other nations for 
& financial system that will make our people independent of the 
sordid policy of England. 

We do not expect to terminate all relations with the outside 
world by regulating our own financial system. We will have 
many things they will want and must have; we will send them 
our wheat, cotton, corn, meat, and other products in exchange 
for what we get from them if they will not take our money; and 
I want to dissent right here from the position so much contended 
for here, that we must so shape our legislation as to attract to 
our shores foreign money. 

Mr. Speaker, I have given the subject much consideration, 
and my judgment is that people are better off who do business 
on their own capital. If foreign money comes here it comes to 
earn dividends and interest, and in times like these it runs 
a and aggravates our trouble at the very time we need it 

ost. 

I want plenty of American money for Americans. pee 
Why is it that England insists on the single gold standard 
Now, is it because England is the creditor nation of the world, 
and she desires just what creditor classes generally desire—a 
dearer money returned than she let out? Mr. Gladstone in a 
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} send any more commissioners? 
| gold standard; we are the creditor people of the world, and we want money 


| here to represent them. 
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speech of few months ago, speaking of the international mone- 


| tary conference at Brussels, made use of the following language: 


What necessity is there for England to 
We do not intend to have anything but the 


Why continue the conference 


to have the highest purchasing capacity, the largest quantity of which can 
be put in the smallest bulk 

This states the whole case in a nutshell. Now, the trouble 
with us is that New York and the East occupy to us just the same 
position England occupies to the rest of the world. They con- 
stitute the creditor classes in this country, and they are inter- 
ested just as Mr. Gladstone said England was, and want money 
to have the highest purchasing and smallest debt-paying power. 
I have had some requests from boirds of trade and other com- 
mercial bodies to vote for the unconditional repeal of the Sher 
man bill, but [ prefer to respond to what I believe to be the in- 
terest and wishes of the great body of the people who sent me 
[ e:me here determined to give my 
vote for every practical measure that was offered me for increas- 
ing the currency. 

{ will vote, when I have a chance, for the r*peal of the 10 per 
cent tax on State banks. I will vote for the free coin ge of sil- 
ver at the ratio of 16 to 1, and for every other measure looking 
to an increase of the currency except that of giving incre :sed 
facilities to national banks. Ihave never fought national banks. 
I expected when I came here to vote for ua liberal policy towirds 
them, but I have become convinced that they are a dangerous 
power in this land and that they have determined to control the 
finances and financial policy of this country in their own interest, 
and I am against them, and I propose to fight them. If I had 
the time I could give many good reasons why I have arrived at 
this conclusion. I believe it is a power the people must destroy 
or it will destroy the people. 

I think mostof the great metropolitan papers are in their pay, 
and [ see many other signs of their corrupting power. I want 
to give you an additional reason why some of the people who are 
urging this repeal should not be gratified. It just proves what 
I have said about the methods resorted to for the destruction of 
silver. Now, this is the honest confession of Mr. WALKER, who 
is aleading Republican light on finance, in his speech for repeal 
on the floor of this House the other day. He said: 

That the purchase clause of the silver law of July 14, 1800, is a menace to 


the best economic conditions of our people and ought to be at once repealed 


is practically unanimously agreed to by all. None see its uneconomic pro 
visions or are more earnest to wipe them from the statute books than those 


who framed it. They see them now no more clearly than they did on the day 


| they framed it and secured its passage 


Gentlemen, thatisan awful acknowledgment by the gent!eman 


| from Massachusetts and a terrible arraignment of the Republi- 


can party. I have said a good many hard things about the party, 
but I never said anything that wasas hard as that. I never said 
that they foresaw this ruin that has now overtaken us, that has 
prostrated every industry of the country, in order to get rid of 
silver. He gives the reason for its enactment. He goes on to 
say: 

lt was framed and passed to repeal the far worse Bland-Allison act of 1878, 
and to break up and defeat the free-coinage forces of 1890; to be itself de- 
stroyed, after having done its work, which is already accomplished. It 
now stands as the last fortress of error, in which are massed all the forces 
of unsound financial theories. When its walls are leveledto the ground the 
enemies of sound money, who were skillfully allured within its walls in 1890, 
will be dispersed, never again to win another strategic position 

There, Mr. Speaker, is the opinion of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] spoke 
to-day in much more bitter and severer language than I am able 
to command of finesse in legislation by which the people are un- 
duly deprived of something that they esteem as worth some- 
thing to them. But here one of the framers, promoters, and 
advocates of the Sherman law says it was— 
framed and passed to repeal the far worse Bland-Allison act of 1878, and to 
break up and defeat the free-coinage forces of 1890. 

In other words, the walls that protected silver were to be torn 
down and the friends of silver will never again obtain a strategic 
position in this country. 

Gentlemen, there is a great deal of truth in it, and I admire 
the candor of the gentleman who has the manhood to come up 
here and tell how it was done. Those of you who think it is 
your duty to help them tear down the walls upon us go with 
them; but I tell you, gentlemen, for one I am not willing to do 
it. [Applause.] I ama rebel by nature against oppression and 
wrong. [Applause.] I do not propose to be driven or bullied 
into doing that which, in my humble judgment, is a bad thing 
for the great mass of people who have sent me here as their rep- 
resentative. 

Mr. Speaker, I have made many speeches against the finan- 
cial policy of the Republican party. I have made a great im- 
pression on my audience when I have denounced their policies 
and practices. [Laughter.] I know of many of my Demo- 
cratic friends over here who have achieved some of their 
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greatest victories in denouncing in thunder tones the ‘“ deep 
damnation ” of the ‘ taking off ” of silver by the Republican party. 
I did the same thing, but | meant and believed in what I said. 
Now, I find some of the loudest-mouthed Democratic orators— 
some who always supposed they were real and devoted friends of 
silver—making speeches here, the only logic of which is that 
the best the IKtepublicans could have done and the only wise thing 
they could do was to demonetize silver; and if Loccupied the posi- 
tion of a good many of my friends over here on this side of the 
House, I should get up now and make an apology to the Repub- 
lican party for having denouneed it. [Laughter.] 

There is a story that I once told in this House, butas the per- 
sonne! of the House has changed a good deal since then, and as 
the story seems very appropriate to thisoccasion, I may venture 
to tell it again for the benefit of some of my friends here who 
are in such thorough accord with the Republican financial poli- 
cies now, although they have secured their ownelection and the 
success of their party by denouncing those policies in the past. 
Two of my constituents were candidates for the office of county 
treasurer of Alcorn County. One of them had held the office 
for two terms and the other was running against him in opposi- 
tion to the third term. This man who was running for the of- 
fice the first time followed his competitor all over that county 
denouncing the proposition to elect a man to office for a third 
term. 

The peop'e indorsed him and he was elected in opposition to 
the third-term candidate. He held the office himself for two 
terms and the election was approaching. The time was coming 
when he must get out of office himself or go back on the plat- 
form upon which he had been elected. The situation was se- 
rious. [Laughter.] He came to town one morning and said, 
‘Boys, have any of you seen anything of Beech Mitchell?” 
Beech Mitchell was the man whom he had beaten. They told 
him that Beech was in town. ‘‘Well,” said he, “I want to see 
him; I feel thatl owehim anapology. [Laughter.] Four years 
ago [ran against him for the olfiee of treasurer in this count 
and T beat him on the third-term issue. I had heard this tal 
about Grant and the third term and I thought the third-term 
principle was all wrong. AtthattimeI had never reflected very 
much about the question, but since that time I bave thought 
about it a good deal, and when you come to apply that principle 
to the office of county treasurer there is nota thing in the world 
in it, and I thank God I have the manhood when I see I am 
wrong to acknowledge it.” [Great laughter. ] 

And now, my friends, those of you who received compliments 
from the distinguishe1 ger tieman from Maine [Mr. REED] to-day, 
and those who have been lauded for bravery and acumen in this 
debate, everyone of you who has been going around the country 
denouncing the Republican party for its financial policy and the 
ruin and the wreck it wrought on the country by its policies all 
the time, you ought like my friend, when you find youare wrong, 
have the courage to get up here and say you apologize humbly 
tothe Republican party. [Laughterand applause.] Mr. Speaker, 
I never believed I was wrong, and I do not believe it yet. 

We hive heard a great deal of oral bimetallism from the anti- 
silver men in this debate. They are going to kill silver to get 
bimetrllism. When I see these gentlemen who say that they 
are udvocates of bimetallism traveling along the same read with 
men who admit that they are advoeates of monometallism, I can 
not help but believe that somebody is on the wrong road, and [ 
think that the friends of menometallism knew just where they 
are going. 

But we ave told, Mr. Speaker, that we are going very wrong 
about this matter beeause the President of the United States 
has marked out a different programme for us, and the gentle- 
men who occupy a position antagonistic to the one I oceupy 
te-day are set down now as the friends of the Administration. 
Why, Mr. Speaker, I would have to retract a great deal more 
than any of these gentlemen who have retracted their views on 
silver, if | were not a friend of the Administration. Why, I 
he!ped to make the Administration. [Langhter.) I have made 
more speeches and more good speeches [laughter] and bragged 
more on the Administration! [Laughter.} Why, in a private 
conversation between my friend PaT?TeRSON and myself last 
winter, after the election, it was mutually conceded by both of 
us that we had dene more to bring about his election than any 
Other two men in.the country. [Laughter.] 

Why, we are getting inte a pretty position here, if these gen- 
tlemen’s, idexs sre correet—if the men who favor the repeal are 
the only friends of the Administration. Just think of it! The 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] and the gentieman from Lowa 
|Mr. HENDERSON] and the gentlem«n from Michigan [Mr. Buor- 
ROWS] the friends of the Administration, and all of us fellows 
kept owt in the cold! [Laughter.) Why, gentlemen, do you 
know wh.tit is that gave President Cleveland such a held upon 
the affections ef the Ameriean people? It was the fact that he 
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had backbone and the courage of his convictions. [Applause 
I would like to know what sort of an estimate he puts upon g 
tlemen here in the House who can give no other reason for th 
change of front than that the Administration wantsit. [Lau 
ter and appla.se. | 

Mr. Speaker, aconversation I hod with the President one ti 


| in one of our long, pleasant interviews [laughter], when he s 
| . : 1: 
to me that the Democrats were not like the Republicans; { 


they could not be controlled and hurled as a miss, but that t 
Democrats were men of independent thought, and that was 
made a great party. [Loud applause. |] 

Why, gentlemen talk about brenking up, by reason of my « 


| cising my convictions, the long-standing intimacy between t 


President and myself. Youcan notdoit. [Great laughter. 
My good friend from New York |Mr. CUMMINGS] got a li 
off tae other day and gave some of the Southern Democrat 
little lecture about having put Grover Cleveland on them, 
now ‘‘we must take our medicine.” We put himon youasP 
ident, and then we elected ourselves here as members of ( 
gress. [Applause and loud laughter.] I think, Mr. Speak 
that we had better have another bill or two introduced her 
one to restore a parity between the executive and legis! 
branches of the Government [great laughter and applause |, 
then another to restore a parity of baekbone to some great m 
{[Laughter.] No, sir; I know that I could pay the Presiden 
greater compliment than to imitate him by doing, in my offic’ 
capacity here as a Representative of a district in Mississip) 
just what the dictates of my conseienee direct me todo. I kno 
am sure, that will meet his approval, and if it would not. gen- 
tlemen, I would have to take back many thousands of the g 
things [ have said about him. {Laughter and applause. | 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. ALLEN. What a pity I have not an hour longer. [Gr 
laughter. | 


[Mr. COCKRAN withholds his remarks for revision. See A 
pendix.] 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New Yo 
whose financial theories evidently emanated from the manipula- 
tions of the Stock Exchange and inthe dismal retreats of Wall 
street, if he had only come to that great country, come the 
whence he tells us the agricultural products are shipped abroud 
for the purpose of bringing te thiscountry the gold tosust»in t! 
public eredit—if he would go with me and hear the people dis- 
cussing these financial questions he would readily understund w 
it is that the gentleman from New York and myself so radic 
differ, 

Mr. Speaker, it is true, as the gentleman stated, that it is t 
product of the soil of this country to which the financiers of this 
country look for the purpose of bringing back the hoarded gx 
of Europe, so as to maintain our present financial system, 2 sys- 
tem under which the gentleman failed to tell us the difficult 
the farmers labor under in performing this patriotie service. 
He did not tell us, Mr. Speaker, that by the financial policy of 
this Government and that. of England and Germany, there hs 
been a ‘‘corner” upon gold. And when I speak of that, Mr. 
Speaker, [ do so not only as a Representative on this floor, but 
from the best opinion of financiers the world over, that the leg 
iskution of this country, England, and Germany hasmade apr 
tieal ‘‘ corner” upon the gold of the world. 

As gold is forced up all else is forced down. 

The farmer—who has to maintain public eredit with wh 
at 40 or 5) cents a bushel, with cotton and all exports forve:! 
down in like proportion—the farmer cries aloud against your 
gold standard being put upon his neck. 

An¢ as long as gold, by means of the legislation of this a 
other countries, is cornered by the financial imstitutions of t! 
country they are in a posit on to exact from the farmers of | 
South and the West their own price for this cornered gold. _ 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. CocKRAN| speaks of )i- 
metallism as if it had never been maintained in any aounery, ond 
if dogmatic statements enforced by physical vigor in this House 
amount to am argument, [I must accord to the gentleman from 
New York the er-ditef having made an able argument on th! 
question. But all of his dogmatic statements are im the face « 
history and of truth. We have stated upon this floor. sir, th 
France maintained a bimetallic standard for over seventy ye." 
That is a matter of public history and all the authorities up! 
this subject, and especially all bimetallists. and all who desire t! 
restoration of silver, admit that there was no difficulty in keep- 
ing an equality between gold and silver coin until that bimeta! 
lie system of I’rance was dislocated and coinage suspended. 

hen was it that we had a geld and silver question in this 
country, and when did sueh a question arise in ether countries” 
Not until Pramee suspended the coinage of silver had we «ny 


+ 


‘silver question here at all. The only object of all vour mone 
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commissions has been to do what? To restore silver to 
where it was before the free coinage of silver in France was 
guspended. In all our history, Mr. Speaker, gold and silver cir- 
luted throughout the world at a practical parity ever since 
, establishment of the Freneh ratio, and in 
since that time silver the world over has maintained 


tary 
all our history 


ce between 


the price at the French mint regulating the differe: 

gold and silver. 

~ ‘The gentleman cites some authorities here, for temporary use, 
to show that gold at one time in some particular quarter of the 
world was a little above the par of silver at the French mint. or 
vice versa, just such instances as we have seen in our own coun- 
try since this panic began where the goid dollar and the silver 
dollar and the greenback dollar have all been ata premium. 


Such instunees do not disprove the general proposition. 


any country with the bimetallic standard had gold and silver in 
circulation. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, I have here Atkinson on Bimetallism in 
Europe. ] 
vives the coinages at the French mint beginning with the years 
1851 and to 1860, and we find that in 1851 Franee eoined of gold, 
in round numbers, 269,000,000 franes, and 59,000,000 of silver for 
legal tender; in 1852, 27,000,000 of gold and 71,000,000 of silver. 
in 1853, 312,000,000 of gold and 20,0C0.000 of silver; and, coming 
down to L870 Franee coined 55,000,000 of gold amd 53,000,000 of 
silver, and in 1871, 50,000,000 of gold and 4,0 0,000 of silver. 

This reeord does not go b»ck beyond 1851, but down to the time 
when France suspended the coinage of silver we find that both 
gold and silver were coined at the French mint at the ratio of 
15+ tol. Now, what about the ratios? They were, in 185], 15.35; 
in 1852, 15.42, and, taking the whole peried from 1852 to L871, 
they range along about 15%. 

Now, Mr. Sperker, in confirmation of the statement that 
France was enabled to coin the two metals freely at the ratio 
fixed at the mint, I will have read again a statement which 1 had 
read in this House sume days ago. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Nor does it appear to us @ priori unreasonable to believe that the existence 
in the Latin Union of a bimetallic system with the ratio of 15} fixed between 
the two metals, should have been capable of keeping the market price of 
silver steady at approximately that ratio. 

The view that it could affect the market price to theextent to which there 
was a demand for it for currency purposes in the Latin Union, or to which 
it was actually taken to the mints of this country is. we think, faultless. 

The fact that the 
mints and have it converted into coin which would purchase commodities 

t the ratio of 15} silver to | of gold would, in our opinion, be likely to affect 
the price of sflver in the market generally, whoever the purchaser and for 
wharever country it was destined. It would enable the seller to stand out 
for a price es to the legal ratio, and would tend to keep the 
market steady at about that point. 


Mr. BLAND. 
in this House, that proposition was advanced by the six gold 
monometallistsof Great Britain in the royal commission of 1888. 


While dissenting as to the propriety of England adopting bimetul- | 


lism, proposed by the other six, who were bimetallists, they 
agreed that France did maintain the fixed relation at 15} pruc- 
ically the world over by coining both gold and silver at that 
ratio: upon the principle that france being a nation of sufficient 
wealth, all her wealth was offered to the markets of the world 
for gold and silver 
ter where in the world the silver was it could be brought to the 
French mintsand coined and exchanged for French commodities 
at that ratio; that no matter in what quarter of the globe the 
holder had his silver, he could dispose of it at the value fixed by 
the French mints, less the cost of transportation. 

And, Mr. Speaker, the small! differences between gold and sil- 
ver which appeared in the gentleman's statistics, in some local- 
ities, is aceounted for by the cost of transportation or exchange. 
So that wher the gentilem :n challenges me on this floor to pro- 
duce an instance in all history where any nation has maintained 
the bimetallic standard, I produce it here: I show the proof ; 
and if all the propositions and statistics of the gentleman are as 
fallacious as this, his whole argument falls to the ground. | 
have accepted the gentleman's challenge, and I dare him, if he is 
present, to contradict what Isay. I believe, however, he has 


flex, 7 . . : 
led from the field and I suppose given up his argument, espe- , 


cially on this question. 

Now, Mr. Spe ker, I propose to discuss for a moment the prop- 
Ositions immedixtely under consideration, as presented in the 
bill offered by the gentleman from West Virginia. I suppose 
every member has read it and it is not n-cesseary for me to have 
it read now. I 


port the proposition, upon the declaration that it is in conform- 
ity to our platform. I reply no; the platform demanded the re- 
peal of the Sherman law, not simply of the purchasing clause. 


pract ie: ly 


Che | 
gentleman had the hardihood to challenge me to show where | 


I ‘ } } , | 
He is supposed to be a gold-stundard advocate, yet he | 
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4] istead of repeali 12 ft * to 
leav th LW Stal ling all except ie D 
chase of ver bullion. And wl d ; 
That vort the Sherm Sean 
of the 71 the authority to din pur- 
c ol ft ~ l n t J < 
cording t } ) es ‘ the es l 
poi ( ( »K ) ) l iS at a] 

L heard stuted on thie or 3 L heard it sai 

to-day vy tne I uw ) \ Mr. ¢ ; rit I 
had dens the Sh i t el 
of silver. \nd why did | sodenounce it ted 
out at the ti t tes issued for the l- 
lion would t be re J i in 
gold, so that we would no longer have paper d ‘cdeemed 
with a de i’ coll I 1 the bil n, but the f 

LLon WoO a © pla a Dn vgOoK wone.,. 

And this very objection which the Demo ts in this Ho 
made to the Sherman | the very objecti hich | le to 
the measure when I first met it in conferen that the notes 
| would, by hostile administrative constr ion be ree 1 not 
in the dollars coined from the bullion but in d, this f la- 
mental objection ap} 3 to the Law as it stands u ed to- 
day. More than that, Mr. Speaker; the Wilson 3 still 
further; it not only leaves this poriion of the Sherman law in 
operation and effect, but in the closing pat ph it declares 
that all the silver dollars and certificates—lI | ve all the dif- 
ferent certificates issued by the Government—must be rede ied 


That is whatitmeans,if it meansanything. So thetin 


the purchas- 


in gold. 
a declaration which is to accompany this repeal of 


ing clause of the Sherman law we are asked to go further and de- 
clare by a new enactment to be placed upon the statute book 
| that all the silver in this country and everything issued up»n it 


ywner of silver could, in the last resort, take it to the | 


1 ‘ ‘ : 
gentlemen say that this 


L 
must be redeemed in gold. And yet bill 
is a measure to repeal the Sherman law. 

If we can place upon that billan amendment |} 
free coinage of silver and the issuing of silver 
the bill offered by myself proposes, we shall 
| the Sherman law and that portion of this bill which provides 
for gold redemption, because the silver certif cates j ed in 
| pursuance of the law of 1878 and the certificates which will 
| issued under the bill which I have otfered will be issued upon 
| the silver dollar, will be redee cold 
will have nothing to do with them. 

The first proposition. Mr. Speaker, is to coin the standard sil- 
| ver dollar at the ratio of 16 tol. That will be the first 
tion voted upon when we come here next Mond:iy. It provides 


‘owid » t + +) 
Viding tor the 


certificates, as 


render nugatory 


be 


1able in silver dollars, and 


proposi- 





Mr. Speaker, as I stated in my former remarks | 


silver at 154 to gold at l—and that no mat- | 


It does not propose the repeal of the Sherman law. | 
And when we are appealed to on this side of the House to sup- | 


for continuing the coinage of the standard silver dollar of 4124 
| grains of standard silver, which is to be a legal tender for all 
debts, public and private, and on which silver certificates may 
| be issued redeemable in silver dollars and receivable for all pub- 
lic debts and dues. Should the ratio of 16 to | fail, then the 
ratios of 17 to 1, 18 to 1, 19 to 1, and 20 to 1 are to be voted upon 
successively. 

Upon the question of the ratio I am in favor of coining at the 






present ratio, because all the money of the world in circulation 
| to-duy in countries having gold and silver coinage, as in the 
Latin Union, is at. the ratio of about L544 tol. Here $3,000,000,000 
| of silver money is in circulation to-day at about that ratio. In 


adjusting the ratio. while it might be proper under other condi- 
| tions and circumstances to take into consideration the diTer 
| in the bullion value of the two metals, yet in the present condi- 
tion of things, when all admit that it is hostile legislation which 
has caused the divergence between the two metils, and whe 
is thoroughly understood that the ratio of the world is about 154 
tol, I see no reason whatever for changing our ratio. 

Taking the production of gold and silver for the las 


nce 


n it 


one hun- 


| dred years (L have statistics which I wilk print with my remarks), 
we find what state of facts? That at the ratio of 154 to 1 there 
has been a uniform production during the last hundred years of 


about the sume amount of silver and the same amount of gold 
something over $5,000,000,000 of gold and $5,000,000,000 of silver, 
amounting to over: $10,000,000,000 altogether since 1792. Thus 
we sge that the ratio of production for one hundred years has 
been about 15¢ to 1, corresponding with the rat > in 
the different countries of the world and the ratio in which gold 
and silver are in circulation. And, what is more to the point in 
this discussion, we find that notwithstanding for the last hun- 
dred years there has been a production of over $10,000,000,00 lof 
gold and silver, yet one-third of that amount has gone into use 
in the arts. : 
We have only about 
| tion, and there have been over 
| Other uses. It is claimed to-day by authorities most 1c: 
| this country that the production of gold, the 


O Of €o 


) of the two metalsin cireula- 
$3,000,009,000 that have gone into 
2] te d in 


$7 ,000,009,00 


annual output and 
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considerably more of it, is goinginto the arts year by year, and 
that nothing will be left to replenish the circulating medium. 
Now, sir, we have some remarkable statistics given and which 
have been furnished in this discussion. In the first place the 
Secretary of the Treasury in astatement published in the news- 
papers a short time before the convening of Congress, as an argu- 
ment why the Sherman law should be repealed, insists that we, 
by the purchase of silver bullion, had lost about $10,000,000. We 
haveastatement here from the Secretary of the Treasury, in an- 
swer to a resolution of inquiry of the House of August 19, 1893, 
requesting the Secretary of the Treasury to furnish the House 
with the amount of bullion purchased and the other matters re- 
lating to it. The Secretary says: : 
The number of ounces of silver bullion purchased under the act of July 14, 


1890, from August 13.1890,to August 16,1893, inclusive, was 161,521,000 fine 
ounces, costing 8151 ,669,000. 


The highest price paid was 120} cents per ounce, August 20, 
1890, and the lowest price was on the 4th day of July, 1893, as 
shown by this statement of the Secretary. Now, the amount of 
bullion purchased was 161,000,000 of fine ounces in round num- 
bers, costing $150,000,000 in Treasury notes. One hundred and 
sixty-one millions of fine ounces of silver will coin $208,362,090. 
The cost is $150,115,985. So that there has been a gain upon the 
coinage value of $58,000,000 to the Government of the United 
States instead of a loss of $10,000,000, as contended for by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, when the Secretary of the Treasury under- 
takes to discourage the idea of coining at the ratio of 20 to 1 he 
insists that it will occasion a loss to the Government of about 

77,000,000 in the recoinage of the standard dollar, and about 
$17,000,000 in the recoinage of the subsidiary coins. How is that 
loss arrived at? By the purchase of new bullion. It seems to 
me, sir, that it is a poor rule that does not work both ways. If 
the Government to-day will lose $77,000,000 by recoining the 
standard silver dollar, how can the Secretary of the Treasury 
contend that the Government has lost $10,000,000 in purchasing 
bullion which if coined into dollars would show a gain of $58,- 
000,000 to the Government and people? 

But the bill proposes a change of ratio from 16 to1 to 17, or 18, 
or 19, or 20 to 1, and does not propose to recoin the standard sil- 
ver dollar. There is no necessity for the recoinage of the stand- 
ard silver dollar in any event. Nor will the standard silver 
dollar be disturbed by an amendment to be offered to that bill. 
The first proposition is to coin freely the standard silver dollar 
ot 4124 grains, and in the bill it is denominated the standard sil- 
ver dollar. But when we depart from the standard silver dollar 
and change the ratio, then the amendment does not propose to 
coin a standard silver dollar, but simply tocoin a dollar, regard- 
ing it as merely a tentative and temporary proposition. 

[t is to coin a silver dollar at the ratiothat may be fixed on, 
and not the standard dollar. That, I repeat, is not disturbed by 
anyamendment. Thatis left just where it is, with the standard 
silver dollar at the old ratio and the old dollar. They are in 
circulation to-day at par, and if we coin the silver at a new ratio 
of 20 to 1, then the standard silver dollar will still circulate at 
par. It will not be exported. It will remain to do duty for 
domestic purposes. If we coin at 20 to 1 and, as we contend, re- 
store the parity between silver and gold bullion, wherever there 
is a call for the export of silver the 20to1 dollar will be exported 
and the standard dollar will remain. The 20 to 1 will ex- 
ported at the value given to it, however, by our mints, and not 
at the value that speculators in bullion may put upon it in the 
London market or in other markets. 

There are two hostile forces on this floor in all this money 
question. It is not confined alone to the silver question, and 
gentlemen must sooner or later array themselves on one side or 
the other. What are the propositions to be submitted for the 
issuing of money by the people of this country? The free coin- 
age of silver at any ratio fixes the amount that the people of the 
country shall issue from their own mints, their own money; and 
not to be issued by banking institutions. Now, so far as the | 
Sherman bill is concerned, that does issue money to the people, | 
not farming it out to the banks; it issues the Treasury note, it | 
issues the greenback; and what harm does the silver do inrthe 
Treasury, | would ask? 

When we come down to the real proposition, the merits of the 
question, while the Sherman law is not in conformity with bimetal- 
lism, and looks to a gold redemption—not being in any sense of 
the word a good silver law—yet it ssues greenbacks to the extent 
of $40,000,000 or $50,000,000 and puts them in circulation, and 
every ounce of bullion purchased and put into the Treasury, 
whether it be worth 60or 70 cents an ounce, is that much wealth 
and property to stand behind the greenback in the place of gold 
if the silver is coined. There isno loss about it. 

And we hear that this legislation is to be followed by something 
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else. The gentleman from New York [Mr. CocKRAN], who com. 
pleted his magnificent refutations of the facts of history } 
pealing in his peroration to us about the glories of the nation ; 
all that, has gone off, I suppose, to receive the congratul 

of his friends; but I want himif he is here within the sound o 
voice to hear this statement, that I will prove, that these the: 
which he announces and the system he advocates wil] b: 
against by himself before he is many days or years old 

his contended that we havea redundancy of currency, and | 

we ought to repeal the Sherman law. 

The theory of the gentleman is based on the assumption ¢! 
the circulating medium of the country has outgrown the den 
of trade and commerce and has become redundant, and not t 
our disturbed financial situation caused the panic which we 
to-day. And yet if the gentleman votes against the issui: 
greenbacks or legal-tender notes, he will vote. in my opini 
watch the record—to give to the national banks the power { 
issue circulating notes to the full value of their bonds, \ 
will put in circulation immediately something like $2), 
that, Mr. Speaker, he will advocatea policy looking to the f 
issuing of bonds, taking the tax off of the circulation of naj 
banks and making if easy by that system to issue money 
without limit. He will vote to take from the masses of th 
ple of this country the right to issue their own money of { 
own Government and turn it over to the monopolists o! 
street and Lombard street. There is no consistency in his 
ment. None whatever. 

So, Mr. Speaker, we have these two systems to meet. [1 
been a fight in this House ever since the currency questio: 
been up for consideration, ever since 1878. The propositio: 
been, Shall the people, by the Government, command the iss 
ing of the money themselves, and issue it from the mints «1 
the Treasury, or will the whole power of the Government i: 


‘regard be surrendered to banking corporations and individ 


I claim to represent that part of the Democratic party. : 
believe itis a large majority, that agree with the opinicus | 
Jackson and Benton that the Government should issue its 
money and should never farm it out tothe banks. Thathes 
Democracy ever since I knew what Democracy meant. Th 
an admission on all hands that there must be more money } 
circulation. Schemes are devised for this purpose, and al! w 

ropose to demonetize silver insist on national-bank issues: t 
arm out to banking corporations the right to issue the mo 
of the people, to take it from the people and the people's ( 
ernment and the people’s representatives and confide it to: 
or corporations, who, for the purpose of extorting this le: 
tion from Congress, have locked up the money of the pe: 
and they are now locking it up and telling us in so many \ 
they will not let it out unless they get what they want f 
Congress. I desire to have read in this connection the fol!lo\ 
editorial taken from a recent issue of New York Evening |’ 

We hear a great many reporis from Washington to the effect that t 
ate is firm against any repeal of the silver-purchase law. We ad 
public to attach little importance to the state of mind which prevail 
present moment in the Senate or among the Senators’ constituen' 
medicine of the silver crisis is still working and the pangs which it p 
will become more acute as time goes on. One calamity will come t! 
ing after another until the only possible remedyisapplied. Banks w 
railroads will default, manufactories will close, workingmen will |: 
situations, there will be a shortage of money for crop-moving, affai 
grow steadily worse, until the mind cure is effected. Senators n 
against capitalists till the crack of doom without opening the poc! 
of one of them. In fact, the louder they roar the tighter will thos 
books be closed. Nor will the time ever again come when money a 
tained with the customary ease so long as that silver law stands unr 
Hence we repeat that the frame of mind that the Senate may be ! 
present time is no index of what it may be two weeks hence. The#e i> 
mite enough in the financial situation to burst the Senate and both | 
parties. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, that purports to have been taken fro: 
New York Evening Post, a paper which we all know is : 
advocate, and printed in a reputable newspaper in St. [. 
the Republic; and the extract, as quoted, advises the bi: 
interests of this country to do what to-day in my coun! 
** You must 
the issuing of s 


to me the power to issue money and 7 
ll throttle your 


or any money of the Government, or I wi 
tries.” 

Mr. Speaker, I can only reply to a proposition of that ch 
ter as wasreplied once by a Missourian, more distinguished ‘ 
any citizen since that time. I ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. B. addressed himself to the West—the great, the generous, the | 
the patriotic, the devoted West. It was the selected field of battle. | 
the combined forces, the national republicans, and the national! repu 
bank were to work together and fight together. The holy allies unde 
each other. They are able to speak in each other’s names, and to pro! 
and threaten in each other’s behalf. For this campaign the bank cre 
its debt of thirty millions in the West; in this campaign the associate | 
ers use that debt for their own purposes. 
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iigments, and executions shall sweep, like the besom of destruction, 
hroughout the vast region of the West! Vote against him! and indefinite 
ilgence is basely promised! The debt itself, itis pretended, will, per- 
»s, be forgiven; or, at all events, hardly ever collected. Thus, an open 
ibe of thirty millions is virtually offered to the West; and, lest the seduc- 
ions of the bribe may not be sufficient on one hand, theterrors of destruction 
are brandished on the other! ‘Wretched, infatuated men!" cried Mr. B., “do 
vou think the Westis to be bought? Little do they know of the generous 
sons of that magnificent region! Poor, indeed, in point of money, but rich 
111 the treasures of the heart. Richin all the qualities of freemen and 
publicans! Rich in all the noble feelings which look with equal scorn 
upon @ bribe or threat. The hunter of the West, with moccasins on 
feet and hunting shirt drawn around him, would repel with indignation 
the highest bribe that the bank could offer him. The wretch,’ said Mr 
Benton With a significant gesture, ‘‘who dared to offer it, would expiate the 
insult with his blood!” 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, that is from Mr. Benton’s Thirty 
Years’ View, as uttered by him in the United States Senate in the 
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great contest between the Democratic party and the nation»l- | 


banking interests in those days, where he says that the national 
banks at that time had loaned money inthe West. They had at 
that time, as they have to-day, money loaned throughout the whole 
West. 
ter, and in order to defeat the election of Gen. Jackson, who was 
opposed to the banks, according to the statement of Benton, they 
had unblushingly promised the West to furnish them with 
money in ease they voted against Jackson, and would bankrupt 
them if they voted for him. 

Now, here are the banking institutions of this country posi- 
tively locking up the money of the people in order toextort leg- 
islation from Congress. Why, in the other end of the Capitol | 
understand that they had a resolution asking the Secretary of 
the Treasury whether the national banks had been violating the 
laws of the Government by locking up money that had been 
laced by depositors and intrusted to their keeping, and that 
they had refused to pay it out. 

Mr. HENDRIX. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. BLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. HENDRIX. If the national banks are locking up the 
money, will the gentleman explain why they are paying 6 per 
cent on $37,000,000 on clearing-house certificates, and 6 per cent 
on many millions of dollars? 

Mr. BLAND. Clearing-house certificates! A matter of con- 
venience between banks! They are not money. Strong banks 
holding weak ones, and probably to aid in holding real money are 
using certificates. There is no disputing the fact, Mr. Speaker, 
for it is known all over the West that the banks in the West can 
notsend a draft on New York, and the Western banks and the 
Western people will not be paid except in your checks, which are 
not money; and it isa notorious fact in the West, and all over this 
country, that this thing has been done for the purpose of weak- 
ening the Western banks and to bring the pressure of the 
Western people on the members of this House. 

Mr. WARNER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. BLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. WARNER. Does not the last report of the Comptroller 
of the Currency show that the New York banks have paid out 
in cash to the banks of the South and West until their reserve 
is lower than that of any part of the country, the South and 
West included? 

Mr. BLAND. No, sir; I deny it. 

Mr. WARNER. Does the gentleman deny the fact or deny 
the official report that shows it? 

Mr. BLAND. I deny, Mr. Speaker, that it is a fact that New 
York banks have paid to the banks of the South and the West 
money. 

Mr. WARNER. Does not the gentleman know that the New 
York banks have reduced their resources in order to meet the 
demands made on them from the South and the West until the 
amount of reserve in their hands is now lower than the reserve 
in the banks of the South and the West? 

Mr. BLAND. Oh, Mr. Speaker 

Mr. WARNER. 
knows the answer. 

Mr. BLAND. I want to answer the question. 

I say, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman can put his statistics as he 
chooses, but it is a notorious fact that money on deposit in New 
York belonging to the people of the South and West can not be 
drawn upon their checks. 

Mr. HENDRIX. Why? 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Because they will not pay it. 

_ Mr. HENDRIX. Because they have not got the money to pay 
it. They would be glad to pay it if they could. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Well, it is our money and they ought to 
have it. [Laughter.] 





They were seeking a reéstablishment of the bank char- | 





It is a plain question, and the gentleman | 


| ears of their Republican allies that the tariff is not 
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which we all know represents the banking institutions and the 
gold interest, banks to do this ve y thing. ihe 
gentleman from New York , Mr. COCKRAN| who last add 1 
ed last spring the country was 


advised these 


us cliimed that when we adjourt 

in a prosperous condition. Well, sir, if it was why did gentle- 
men representing these corporate institutions, the North« Pa- 
cific Railroad, and the stock-jobbing operations of New York 


generally, come here, and why did they urge the r 


Sherman law? 


peal of the 


[f we were then in a prosperous condition, why 
should that law have been repealed Why was a vote taken in 
the House on the proposition to repeal it Why did those same 
pirtiescome and demand of Congress and of the Secretary of the 
Treasury an issue of bonds? But we are told that the Sherman 
law is a bad silver law. L[agree to that: but is that the reason 
of their opposition toit? Do they oppose the Sherman law be- 
cause it is a bad silver law, or because it is asilver law? We 
have invited them to join with us for the purpose of enxeting 
some law upon the silver question better than this Sherman law. 
Gentlemen say that so far asthe Democratic party is concerned 
in its platformit never promis:d this country bimetillism. Well, 
sir, it did promise this country coinage of gold and silver with- 


out discrimination. 
Mr. SNODGRASS. 
Mr. BLAND. 
A MEMBER. 
Mr. BLAND. 


als. 


On the same terms. 
On the sxme t 
And the use of both as standard money metals. 
And the use of both as stundard money met- 
Mr. Speaker, in all the arguments thit have been made 
throughout the country by these gentlemen they have claimed 
that they would be willing to vote for a free-coinage bill if we 
would increase the ratio, though now when we propose to leave 
the old ratio and go to 20 to 1 they do not agree to that; they 
make no counter-proposition; they mike no response except to 
say that they will not vote for any ratio. 

Well, sir, so far as Iam personally concerned, they can reject 
our offers. They can reject the compromises that we hve of- 
fered upon this question, but for myself I say—and I believe I 
spexk the sentiments of a majority of the people that sent me 
here—we will never offer you another compromise. |Ap} 
We will demand the old dollar and you can go with us on 
basis, or you can separate and go where you please. [Laughter and 
applause.| You have promised a compromise: you hav 
fessed to advocate heretofore the free coinage of silver if you 
could have it on fair terms. We have offered youa compromise 
and you have spurned it. 

Now, I repeat, you can go your way and we will go ours, and 
when it comes to the total destruction of silver in this country 
by the repeal of this law, it will be you who will make the di- 
vision which the gentleman from New York seems to deplore, 
though if he does deplore it why does he undertake to compro- 
mise on this question and come tothe majority of Dem crats 
here instead of joining with the Republicans? Mr. Speaker, it 
is whispered around this Capitol that in the end the people of 
the country who placed the Democratic party in power are to 
be betrayed and deceived. We expected a dilferent result upon 
the silver question. We find, however. nearly a solid Repub- 
lican vote acting in harmony with the minority of the Democrats 
against free coinage at any ratio, and by an almost solid Repub- 
lican vote and the minority of the Democratic party in this 
House the majority are to be voted down on all propo ilions 
for silver coinage, and that is to be called Democratic policy! | 
repudiate it. Itis not Democratic policy. It is Republican pol- 
icy. 

It is whispered further, Mr. Speaker, that although th» peo- 
ple expected tariff reform, and though one of the main issues in 
the campaign, the main issue above all others was the reform 
of the tariff, yet the very parties who are pushing this bill for 
the destruction of silver are whispering it in the 


to be dis- 


rms 


iuse. | 


5 
that 
boat 


pro- 


around softly 


turbed very soon. We shall be asked toadjourn without taking 
up a tariff-reform measure, and when we do take it up the sim 
howl that is heard now against the coinage of silver will be 
heardagain. ‘You can not disturbthe tariff now: the cou 3 


| in a panic, just beginning to rally from its depression; if 


dertake to disturb the tariff at this time you will renew and con- 
tinue the panic.” Yes, sir, all the indications up time 
point to the fact that the money plutocracy of this country 
and the tariff barons are in a combination to defeat the will of 
the people as expressed at the polls last November. [Ap- 
plause. | 

And now when factories are turning men out of 
ment, when the banks are hoarding their muney and the people 
hoarding theirs for fear the banks will get it and hoard it for 
them or squander it, in the midst of distress and distrust, we 
are asked to abandon the Democratic party and its platform on 


to this 


employ- 


Mr. BLAND. Why, sir, the Evening Post, of New York, | the money question, as well as alsoon the tariff question, practi- 
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cally. Why, sir,I venture the prediction that Democratson this 
side of the House—not all of them, but most of them from the 
East—when it comes to a reform of the tariff will insist on 
what? 
the manufac\ured products of the East is continued. 
insist that there must be but a little cut; that we are in a panic, 
that business is depressed all over the country, and that we must 
not touch the tariff in any thorough way. 

jow, Mr. Speaker, with the $500,000,000 raised to-day by the 


INOW 
Federal Government forits annual expenditures, and with money 
to be contracted to the single gold basis, you propose to saddle 
upon the laboring peuple in this country this annual burden 
with this contracted currency. This meanscommodities falling 
allthe time. You may cut your tariff 15 or 20 per cent and yet 
your money is going up at the rate of 5or 10 per cent a year. 
How long will it be before it will take more wheat and cot- 
ton, more of the products of the soil, to pay the tariff under 
your reduced rates than it takes to pay it now? For it is the 
woducts of the soil that go to other countries where they 
we must pay the demands of the people who have a corner 
upon it. 

Gentlemen tell us that to restore silver to free coinage at any 
of the ratios named willexpel all the goid we have; in other words, 
that an act for the free coinage of silver would be tantamount 
to an act prohibiting the coinage of gold. Well, sir, suppose 
that such an act should throw upon the markets of the world 
six hundred millions of gold atonce, where woulditgo? Would 
not that have some effect in breaking the corneron gold? Would 
not that have the effect to vastly cheapen gold and increase the 
prices of commodities sold in Europe for gold? Would not that 
make it easier for the farmer to procure the gold to maintain 
the gold standard here? 

Suppose that $500,000,000 or $600,000 ,000 of gold were thrown 
into the gold-using countries, where we sell our farm products; 
it would raise prices there in proportion to the amount of gold 
addition to their currency; it would raise prices prob ibly one- 
third: and instead of our wheat bringing 50, 60, or 70 cenis a 
bushel, it would bring $1 a bushel; and there would be a corre- 
sponding rise in the price of cotton and all our export commodi- 
ties. 

Yet, sir, in order to maintain the gold corner in this country 
and others, we are asked to demonetize silver, to contract the 
currency, and to reduce prices so as to enable those who own the 
gold and have a corner on it to buy our commodities, | suppose, 
at their own prices, and to saddle upon the labor of this country 
all the expendituresof the Government, amounting to0$500,000,000 
annually, by tariff laws, and all the interest on your public and 
private debts, the burden of tariff payments in gold, and all the 
public expenditures—the burden of maintaining the gold stand- 
ard in this country—the burden of competing for gold with the 
impoverished people of Europe, who in Germany are ruled to-day 
by the military and who in England are to-day out of employ- 
ment to the number of 500,000. 


The gentleman from New York referred to the high rate of | 


wages which the people are getting inthiscountry. ‘Those who 
are unoble by strikes to maintain their wages are, I suppose, 
drawing them to-day at the usual rates; but I dare say there are 
a million of working people who are getting nothing. For 
months past, although it is claimed we have been prosperous, 
thee has been trouble in the labor market; there have been 
strikesfromtimetotime. The fact that a man getsadollara day 
as wages now when we are on a gold standard does not prove 
that he would not get $1.50 a day if we were on the bimetallic 
standard. When gentlemen say there has been no fall in wages 
I deny it. 

But, sir, wages ought to be measured by the efficiency of the 
workman. The wages of the American workingman are higher 
than wages elsewhere because the product of his labor is worth 
more than the p. oduct of labor eisewhere, and therefore higher 
wages ure paid here than in other countries. 

Some gentlemen spoke the other day of the Mexican dollar. 
I might compre Mexican wages with American wages, and in 
the same way compare Mexican dollars with American dollars. 
The power of a people to use money is shown by its products, by 
the output of its labor, or its wealth; and where am n produces, 
as the Americ in laboring man does, fouror five or ten times the 

mount that the. Mexican laborer produces, he must have the 
money.to exchenge his products. His productive power gives 
power to his money; and the demand for money is felt. This 
power to hoid the two metals at fixed values is the ratio of the 
wealth produced by his labor to be exchanged for gold and silver 
at a ‘ixed rate. 

According to the report of the royal commission, from which 
an extract has just been read, France was enabled to maintain 
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,bimetallism, because of its productive power, because the pr 
erty in France was sufficient in amount to effect exchanges \ 
| gold and silver at that ratio. Here we are producing more { 
On the West giving free material while protection of 
They will 


twice the amount that France did when she was mtinta 
bimetallism; and yet it isclaimed that this country can not 


| tain substantially the same ratio. 


We have heard this question argued from the standpoi 


| debtor and creditor. 


I shall not devote much time to that view of the subject 
simply call attention to the fact again that tariff duties and ; 
taxation, interest on the public debt, etc., are being paid by 
with a contracted currency, so that it requires every year 
and more of the products of labor to make these payments 
that is not all nor the most important consideration in conn 
with this question. All financial writers of modern times 
broken away from the theories of Adam Smith and the old 
omists on this question. There is another question of mo: 
portance than that of debtor and creditor; that is the q 
of the materinl development of a people. 

The gentleman from New York said money was an 
ment, and that was correct—the majority of the economists 1 
it in that light; for when you desire to develop a country « 
enterprise of any kind you must have at hand the instr 
of development. You can not open a farm, you can note 


| factory, you cin not start on foot any enterprise unless you | 


the instrument, and that instrument is money. And wh: 
money is unduly contracted, Mr. Speaker, it means a co! 
tion of the enterprise, the energies, and the productive 
of the people. It means a contr.ction and a limitation or 
wealth of the people. Where money goes into cireulati: 


swell the volume of legitimate enterprise, it means an inc: 
of the productive power of the people; it means th it they 
got it to work as one of the agents of progress in the dire 
of new developm ‘nts and new enterprises, and the more w 
that is produced the better it is for all classes, because 
But how does that affect the qu 


money is in circulxtion. 
of debtor and creditor? 

Why, of course, sir, the more that is produced necessaril 
sults in a tendency to lower prices and hence creditors are 
injured in the manner they are at other times and by o 
causes. It has been contended by the oid economists that if ) 
limit the supply of money you reduce prices, and in that way 
men who draw interest, who live on fixed incomes, have 
power over labor and its products, and reap a much larg: 
ward. While I admit it is true as far as it goes, that is not | 
whole of the case; for while you have a sufficient volume of n 
to set the wheels of progress in motion, and accommodate e\ 
legitimate enterprise and do all kinds of work, there is a: 
creased production that in its tendency may cause a reducti 
prices, and the creditor gets the sume as if it were redu 
contraction or constriction. But, on the other hand, the d 
increase the wealth of the country, and the debtor himself is 
reli¢ved in that way by the additional amount of property) 
is subject to taxation and the payment of all debts. 

Where the wealth of the country is increased, both the « 
and creditor obtain the advantage, and neither of them is |! 
by the larger prosperity, but,on the contrary, both are ben: 
But the economists from New York, the banking instit 
and the bond-holding institutions and the men advocatins 
restriction of money, the demonetization of silver, would « 
an increase of the volume of currency. They have an id¢ 
an increased volume of money increases prices so as to wo! 
justice to the creditors. Butwhile that may to a limited « 
be the case, the result is finally and eventually that an inc! 
supply of the volume of money increases enterprises, inc 
the production of wealth, and decreases the prices to the c: 
himself in the long run, and experience has shown that : 
ple, all nations are benefited by increased production. W' 
is added to the whole community, and there is a benefit a 
from a bimetallic standard and the consequent inereas 
ume of primary money. Debtors have more of wealth with 
to pay their debts, and are thus greatly benefited, though p 
muy be low. 

Now, as I said while ago, if it were true that the free co 
of silver would at once demonetize five or six hundred mi 
of gold in this county and throw six hundred millions of 
on the markets of the world, gold would fall, and very materi 
while the demand for that amount of silver to take its place, 
more, would at once immenseiy increase the price of silver, ' 
in that way the two precious metals would meet each other ! 
way; bimetallism would result in the gold falling in value in r 
lation to silver and silver rising in value to meet gold at the « 
mon point. 

And more than that, Mr. Spearker, you have two bases for the 
public credit. You have two sources from which to supply tLe 
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circulating medium; and a full volume of currency g 
portunity to other kinds of business, and aids develo 
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oiving the instrument so n¢ cessary, al d of which we ean avail 
ourselves to aid in the development of this great country. But 
New York does not seem to appreciate the immensity of this 
creit Government of ours and its great people. It does not seem 
to appreciate that it has 3,000,000 of square miles of territory 
and 67,000,000 of people. Many of them in our Western coun- 
try, not thickly populated, it is true, not ing the facilities 
of banks, must have ready cash in t terprises springing up 
{ ngst them and those reaching be yond the Mississippi River 
that could consume to-day ilver gh to take the p ace of 


; 


all the 


Vhy, I hav 


d lose 
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cold we Wo 


ich aS the Cor sti- 
tution of the United Stat s from making any 
thing but nd silver alegal tender, the United Stites ought 


to coin it for such We can take it in the Mississippi 
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Valley and beyond the Mi ippi River and utilize it whether 
you wantit hore or not. ‘Take your bank notes and gold and 
vive us the silver, and we wi e content with our share of the 


money of the people. We can use the whole of it, and be pros- 
perous while using it. 

But gentlemen seem to think that that should be taken ina 
verv Pickwickian s [ say now, and I wish to remind gen- 
tlemen of the fact, that the star of empire long ago took its way 
to the West [ want to remind gentlemen that that country de- 
m re money. Not money that is not nominated in the 
Constitution, m itself, the gold 


but tl 
se, they may call 


nse, 


nas m¢ 7 


of the Constituti 
and they may deplore it as they ple 


> money 


or silver, 





it sectional or what they please, but no political party can stand 
agai | de d 

We do nt propose, sir, to continue in the condition that itis 
pré no d »>pnut us by the r ‘peal of this } We do not, Mr. 
Speaker, insist on having our own way onevery question. We 


want to be harmonious; but we have surrender:d many things 
more than we ought to have surrendered. Still we are met bv 
the cold refusal on the other side, who tell us, ‘‘ No; we have 
sufficient votes to override and trample you down, and we in- 
tend to doit.” Doit, gentlemen, and we will resentit. Mark 
it, our people will resent it. Itwill be Republican, and not Dem- 
ocratic, votes that d-feats free coinage. 

Now, sir. what is the attitude of some gentiemen on this floor? 
They propose to vote for free coinage, ata different ratio proba- 


bly, but when it comes to the great battle here they intend to 
jump the fence, so to spe k, and go over tothe enemy. I say, 


why isthis? They vote with us on free coinage, but when we 
come to this contest, and the battle reaches the main issue, they 
forsake their friends and join the standard of their enemies. 
Now. we know if this billis voted down we |] 
tunity of legislating upon this question. We] 
tunity if this unconditional rep is rejected of saving silver 
from the utter destruction to which they would consign it. We 
know if this bill is voted down that we have no unconditional 
, andat the same time we have 


sur 
rm But gentlemen propose to 
nd go over to the enemies who 
to sil 
unconditional surrender 


lave Some Oppor- 
live SOMme Oppor- 


unl 


ender to the enemies of silver 
an opportunity of exacting t 
leave us at the crucial test 
have fought every proposit 
aid finally wipe it out—mal 
the whole question. 

T 


ion relating 


an of 


I want to send to the Clerk’s desk and have read, Mr. Speaker, 
from the report of the royal commission upon the divergencies 
between the value of gold and silver. 


he Clerk read as follows: 


It must 














be remembered, too, that this country is largely a creditor of 

a payable in gold, and any change which entailed a rise in the price of 

( “litles generally hat is to say, a diminution of the purchasing 
po ff gold—would be to our disadvantage 

16 Interests of our Australian and other gold-producing colonies, at 

wi we have already glanced, mustalso be considered. Their deposits of 

u re one of their principal sources of Wealth, and any measure which 

tended to check gold-mining or to depreciate that metal would, in all prob 

a ty, injuriously affect the prosperity of the colonies and react uj the 


trade of the mother country with them 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, we understand from this why six 
of the twelve composing this commission opposed bimetallism 
for England because England is a creditor nation. Another 
reason given is that it decreases the value of gold mines of Aus- 
tralia. The gold mining of that country isan important industry, 








and bimetallism would reduce the value of gold and thus disturb 
the inte estsof Australia. They give the two reasons. First, 
that itis a creditor nation. Secondly, it would decrease the 


vaiue of the gold mining in Australia and decrease the prosper- 
~ of that country and make a reaction upon the mother coun- 
ry. 


So it seems that England has some notion of the importance 
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They make a bugb ar ofsiiver just as their forefathers made a bugbear of 
gold, 
‘‘Who would believe what strange bugbears 
Mankind creates i self, o fears, 
That spring | ke fern, that in ect weed, 
Equivocally without reed, 
And hay: no poss ble foundation, 
Sut merely in th’ imagination.” 


The gold the world feared in the fifties was in realty the greatest of bless- 
ings to it, and just so the current fear of silver is alladelusion, a phantom of 
the brain. Silver has fallen in esteem because it has been boycotted; its 
function as money has been destroyed. Restore it to its legitimate position 
beside gold, and it will be just what it was before. No one would lose a far- 
thing if silver were restored; the world would gain enormously. But even 
if it were not so, even if silvertended to make money progreseively cheaper, 
that would be better for the world than that it should become, as it is now 
becoming, progressively dearer. Docreditors suppose that they can flourish 
if trade, commerce, and industry, on which they flourish, gothe wall? Short- 
sighted monopolists, your interests are in reality ound up together. You 
stand or fall by the same conditions. 

Remember the Sybil and her books. She offered you nine in 1846; you re- 
fused them; she now offers you six; you refuse them again; she will come 
back later and demand, not the same, but a heavier price for those that re- 
main. For there is not the least doubt about it; there is not enough gold in 
the world for us all. The question is not whether silver shall ultimately 
come back; that is certain; the question is whether the world will restore it 
in time to save itself from an irreparable series of disasters, or wait till it 
has to purchase its wisdom by bitter experience, It was the want of a plen- 
tiful currency that sapped the original vigor and drained away the life-blood 
of ancient Rome, and so brought it to the ground; shall it be allowed to 
count yet another victim, cause yet another imperial catastrophe, force a 
still mightier civilization than even that of old Rome to wither and fade, 
by robbing it steadily and surely of its vital juices? 

We all know the fable of the man who worshiped an idol, to which he was 
accustomed to pray zealously that it would send him riches, but all to no pur- 
pose; till at length in his exasperation he seized it by the feet and dashed it 
to pieces, when out flew a treasure, concealed in its body, all over the floor. 
Thus he attained by the breaking of his idol that wealth which it never 
bestowed upon him while it was whole. 

Shall we break our idol, do you think, Meg? Idonot know. These things 
are on the knees of the gods. Public opinion, with which we began, I find 
we must end with. She is, after all, the flual court of appeal, the lord of the 
world, stronger than the laws, stronger than party, stronger even than Par- 
liament with its ‘‘supremacy;” for public opinion has only to nod and all 
these must obey. 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, for the last fifteen years, or at 
least since 1878, this Government, restoring the silver dollar to 
coinage, has held out a promise to the American people of bi- 
metallism. It is very true that the enemiesof bimetallism have 
always been powerful enough to put limitations upon the coinage 
and to exact compromises and concessions, with the ultimate 
purpose of its overthrow. The ill-advised act of 1890, known as 
the Sherman law, was the entering wedge of that overthrow. 

[tis now proposed, Mr. Speaker, to make that, s0 to speak, 


the st: talking- horse to demonetize silver—to use that law and 
the wéak parts of that law, which we all acknowledge, for the 
purpose of inducing the American Congress to wipe it out, w ith 
no promise whatever of any practical legislation in favor of sil- 
ver, but, on the contrary, with the purpose distinctly avowed o; 
totally abandoning it. So that, whatever may be said agai: 
that law, we know, as the advocates of bimetallism in this co 
try, that the fight centers and rallies around that lawas the 
bulwark on which we can stand. 

And, addressing myself to any gentleman in this House wh 
expects to vote for unconditional repeal and then go home 
his constituents and justify his vote, [ want to ask him wh 
expects in the future for bimetallism inthiscountry? He know 
and his constituents know, that if he will vote down this propo 
sition we can get some silver law which will be better. His peo 
ple know that, and he knows it. He knows more than 1 
that when he votes to wipe it out he votes to go headlon 
gold monometallism and to wipe out silver. There is no d 
ing this issue. 

We know, Mr. Speaker, that if we vote against the unc 
tional repeal the men on this side of the House who have ): 
ised to meet us fairly to bring about some just silver legisiati 
will be compelled to do it, and they will not do it until we « 
pel them to do it; and if there is any Western or Southern Ke 
resentative who proposes to surrender unconditionally on 
question, I commend him to this view of the situation and | 
him and his people to watch this record. Our people at ho: 
know, as we know, that we have noprospect on earth for con 
tinuing silver as money in this country except by voting do 
this bill and compelling these people to come to terms. That 
is well understood. 

The people can not be deceived about this matter. Let the 
RECORD on Monday next show who the friends of silver and 
metallism in this House are, for on the vote against unconii- 
tional repeal rests the last hope of the people of this country for 
bimetallism, except so far as the prospect of relief may come fr 
a political revolution that will wipe out both political parties n 
existing and place in control in the House and Senate a party 
favorable to bimetallism. That, Mr. Speaker, is nothing more 
than a remote possibility. But, sir, unless we do something now 
the people have no other way of securing what they desire, and 
so far as I am concerned I am willing to join the people in this 
fight, even though the present policies of the Democratic purty 
go to the wall. 

I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] all 
the time he wants. 


APPENDIX A, 


Monetary systems and approximate stocks of money in the aggregate and per capita in the principal countries of the world. 


Ratio b be- | Ratio be- 
tween tween | 
old and oldand | Popula- 
ull legal- imited- tion. 

tender sil- | tender sil- 

ver. ver. 


Countries, 
i 


i 


United States | Gold and silver | 1 to 15. 08 1 to 14.95 | 67,000, 000 | 


United Ringiom - .--| Gold 1 to 14, 28 | 38, 000, 000 
France .......-- | Gold andsiiver 1 to 14, 38 | 39,000, 000 
Germany ....---- -| Gold 1 to 13. 957) 49, 500, 000 
Belgium | Gold and silver | 1 to 14.38 | 6,100,000 
Italy ...... osfaves 1 to 14.38 | 31,000, 000 
Swite reriand......-. cal chin eastidhies 1 to 14.38 3, 000, 000 
Greece... | | 1 to 14.38 | 2,200,000 

| 1 

1 

1 

1 





Spain to 14. 88 | 18, 000, 000 
Portugal =i to 14.08 | 5,000,000 
Austria-Hungary. ..|....do to 13. 69 40, 000, 000 
Netherlands . ..| Gold and silv er to 15 | 4,500,000 
SeandinavianUnion Gold. be mekh 1 to 14.88 | 8, 600, 000 


Silver. |} 1 to15 }113, 000, 000 | 250) 000, 000 | 
1 Gold and silver agel 5.1 | 33,000,000 | 50,000, 000 | 
Australia Gold san 0 14.28 | 4,000,000 | 100, 000, 000 7,000,000 | 7, 000, 000 


Rae RAID hinieki. arte bcdapaantaabiies i 7, 000, 000 | 
Mexico to 16} | 11, 600, 000 
Central America....)...- to 15) | 3, 600, 000 
South America.’ .... ci : to 15) | | 85, 000, 000 
Japan ) Gold and silver | to 16. 18) 40, 000, 000 | 
BIRR, cuca sconscaptsnc) Tae 1 5 | 255, 000, 000 | 
China .. nad onhiiauied | | 400, 000, 000 
The Straits. oie al | | 
Canada aa ; | 4, 500, 000 | 


Per capita 
| Uncovered |———___— 
| paper. 


Sil- | Pa 
|Gold.| | ver. | | per 


Full 
tender. 


Limited 


tender. Total. 


j 
| 
i 
} 
j 





Stock of silver. sagan 
| 
} 
| 
Te 


| | 
$615, 000, 000 |$412, 000, 000 $9. 01 ‘0 18 ‘86 15 
100, 000,000 | 100,000,000 | 50,000,000 [14.47 | 2.63 32 
650, 000, 000 | 50,000,000 | 700,000,000 | 81, 402,000 |20. 52 17.9% 
103, 000, 000 108, 000, 090 | 211,000, 000 | 107,000,000 |12.12 | 4.26 | 
48,400,000 | 6,600,000 | 55,000,000! 54,000,000 |10. 66 | 9.02 | 
16, 000, 000 | 34,200,000 | 50,200,000 | 163, 471,000 | 3.01 | 1.62 | 
11, 400,000 | 3,600,000 | 15,000,000 | 14,000,000 | 5.00 | 5.00 
2, 200, 000 4,000,000 | 14,000,000 | .91 | 1.82 
38, 000, 000 | 158; 000; 000 | 100,000, 000 | 2.22 | 8.78 
10,000,000 | 10,000,000 | 45, 000, 000 . 00 | 
$0, 000, 000. | 260, 000, 000 | . 25 
3, 200,000 | 65, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 | .42 |: 
10,000,000 | 10,000,000 | 27,000, 000 | 3.7: 16 | 3.1 
38,000,000 | 60/000, 000 | 500; 000; 000 | | .53 
45, 000,000 | 45, 000, 000 


(Sm ODT eS 


2 90 on 20 





be 


BF = po. 


14, 000, 000 
50, 000, 000 
500, 000 
25, 000, 000 | 600, 000; 000 | 
50, 000, 000 | 56, 000, oe 
900, 000, 000 | 
700, 000, 000 
| 100, 000, 000 
5, 000, 000 | 


| 900; 000; 000 | 
| 700, 000, 000 | 


Cuba, Haiti, ete.... | 2 000; 000 | 20, 000, a00 |” “1, 900, 600°| 2, 000, 000 | 


OG os coun conn lccvendtdssucmecouste »sebawe 3,582,605, 000 semeeend 553, 600, 000 600,000 4,042,700,000 |2, 
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| that have overtaken the country and prod 


i 2 ve ent 
Calendar years. Gold. cee Total. 
OBA |. chad asad baducnvestq<ae= $106, 407, 000 8, 860, 000 $435, 2867, 000 
1001-1616 5 da ceésed desvde ces voecee 118, 152, 000 , 677, 000 | 489, 829. 000 
$01 1--1OND. ce plictscccudeanane eccase 76, 063, 000 4, 786, 000 | 300, 849, 000 
1821 SS ya ne 94, 479, 000 {4,000 } 285, 92° 
190 SOE cuit kira Sang oe Reoeee owen 134, 841, 000 930, 000 | 409 
eT ee eee 291, 144, 000 259, £20, 000 | 550, 664, 000 
1849 Siatiee Gonseete cone ~7, 100, 00U 39, 000, 000 | 66, 100, 000 
1850... nccceccnsescescecceseceecs 44, 450, 000 89, 000, 000 | 83, 450, 000 
Ree 67, 600, 000 40, 000, 000 107, 600, 000 
SO ee 132, 750, 000 | 40, 600, 000 | 173, 350, 000 
06... .cccevemsbssnniecses 155, 450, 000 | 40, 600, 000 196, 050, 000 
SEA... ae iereentadid 127, 450, 000 40, 600, 000 168, 050, COO | 
0 li i. Fa ina OE LR RM 135, 075, 000 | 40, 600, 000 | 175, 675, 000 
147, 600, 000 | 40, 650, 000 
133, 275, 000 | 40, 650, 000 | : 
124, 680, OOO 40, 650, 000 | 165. ¢ 
124, 850, 000 | 40, 750. 000 | 105, 600, 000 
119, 250, 000 | 40, 800, 000 | 160, 050, 000 
113, 800, 000 | 44, 700, 000 158, 500, 000, 
107, 750, 000 45, 200, 000 | 152, 950, 000 
106, 950, 000 | 49, 200, 000 156, 150, 000 
113, 000, 000 51, 700, 0C0 164, 700, 000 
120, 200, 000 | 51, 950, 000 172, 150, 000 
121, 100, 000 50, 750, 000 171, 850, 000 
104, 025, 000 : 158, 250, 000 
109, 725, 000 . : 59, 95 
106, 225, 000 47, 500, 000 
106, 850, 000 51, 575, 000 158, 425, 000 
107, 000, 000 61, 050, 000 | 168, 050, 000 
99, 600, 000 65, 250, 000 164, 850, 000 
96, 200, 000 81, 800, 000 178, 000, 000 
90, 750, 000 71, 500, 000 162, 250, 000 
97, 500, 000 | 80, 500, 000 178, 000, 000 
103, 700,000 | 87, 600, 000 191, 200, 000 | 
114, 000, 000 81, 000, 000 | 195, 000, 000 
119, 000, 000 | 95, 000, 000 | 214, 000, 000 
109, 000, 000 | 96, 000, 000 | 205, 000, 000 
196, 500, 000 | 96, 700, 000 | 203, 200, 000 
103, 006, 000 102, 000,000 | 205, 000, 000 | 
102, 000, 000 } 111, 800, 000 213, 800, 000 | 
95, 400, 000 | 115, 300, 000 | 210, 700, 000 | 
101, 700, 000 | 105, 500, 000 | 207, 200, 000 
108, 400, 000 | 118, 500, 000 | 226, 900, 000 | 
106, 000, 000 120, 600, 000 226, 600, 000 | 
105, 775, 000 124, 281, 000 230, 056, 000 
110, 197, 000 140, 706, 000 250, 903, 000 
123, 489, 000 162, 159, 000 285, 648, 000 
113, 150, 000 | 172, 235, 000 285, 385, 000 
120, 519, 000 | 186, 733, 000 307, 252, 000 
130, 817, 000 | 196, 605, 000 | 327, 422, 000 
Ce 8 ey 5, 633, 908,000 | 5, 104,961,000 | 10,738, 869, 000 
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ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled joint 


resolution (H. Res. 4) to make the provisions of the act of May | 


14, 1890, which provide for town-site entries to lands in Okla- 
homa, applicable to the Cherokee Outlet, and to town sites in 
said Cherokee Outlet; when the Speaker signed the same. 


SWEARING IN A MEMBER. 

Mr. GEAR. My colleague, Mr. Hull, is now present, and I 
ask that he be sworn in. 

Mr. John A. T. Hull, member-elect from the Seventh district 
of lowa, presented himself, and was duly qualified by ‘taking the 
oath prescribed by law. 

SILVER. 


The House resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to 
repeal a part of an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled ‘‘Anact 
directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury 
notes thereon, and for other purposes.” 


bens rc ae withholds his remarks for revision. 
pendix. 


Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GEAR]. 

Mr.GEAR. Mr. Speaker, I have the honor to represent on 
this floor a district which employs a larger amount of labor, 
probably, than any other district in my State. I am also here 
representing a large proportion of agriculturists, not only in my 
district, but also in the State—farmers whose lands fairly groan 
with the crops that have been given to them by a kind Provi- 
cence this year. There are more cattle, more hogs, more sheep 
on the farms of Iowa and more grain in the granaries of lowa 
than ever before, and yet buyers can not procure money to move 
these crops to market. , 

Mr. S$ er, [appreciate the peculiar conditions which sur- 
round this special session of Congress. We are called upon to 


See Ap- 


I yield five minutes to the 
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legislate at an extraordinary crisis in the affairs of the country. 
It isa ‘‘condition and not a theory” that we have to meet, but, 
Mr. Speaker, I do not believe that the President in bis procla- 
mation calling us together has stated the real cause of the troubles 


the widespread 


iced 
disuster thatexists to-day; but as to this reale: 


use we shall have 
ample opportunity later on in the session for discussion. We 
must address ourselves to the present, and we tind a most re- 
markable condition of affairs; and what is that condition? 

A country that six months ago was prosperous in the most 
marked degree, labor well employed at remune: itive wages, 
capital trustful, and abundance of money in circulation, to-dxy is 
swept from ocean to ocean with disaster and a lack of contidence 
uuparalleled in the history of the country exists Cho: s uds, 
tens of thousands, hundreds ol thousands of those who six 
months ago were employed at remunerative wages are walking 
our streets clamoring for work and bread: mills that have been 


in operation for years have closed down indefinitely: the 
which reverberated with the hum of ind 
stricken with blight, and prostration, asit were 
overtiken the nation: 


country 
stry h-s been 
»inamomenthas 
values of all kinds have de} i i and 


has 


rrechlite 


men who but yesterday considered themselves affluent are to- 
day mide poor by this sudden and alarming crisis. 
In addition, the startling information comes to us that the 


revenv'es of the Government from customs, internal revenue, and 
post-office receipts have fallen off during the present fiscal yea 
at the rate of nearly six millions per month, or seventy millions 
for the current year. It isa question with me, if this deficiency 
continues, if the present Democratic Administration will not 
have to call on Congress to issue bonds to meet the deficiency, 
as did the Democratic Administration of James Buchanan. As 
the barometer indicates the condition of the atmosphere, so do 
the revenues of a country indicate prosperity or a lack of it 
among the people of that country, and this is special evidence of 
the distress that is prevalent to-day throughout the whole coun- 
try. 

This distress is not confined to any one class of people: it is 
widespread and far reaching, and a general lack of confidence 
pervades the nation. Banks which yesterday were considered 
solvent are to-day in the handsof receivers; the same is the case 
with many railroads, and a general demand comes to Congress to 
take such action as will relieve the congested condition of finan- 
cial affairs, and it is, therefore, our bounden duty todo all in our 
power to restore confidence and credit. 

There is more money to-day in circulation than at any time 
before in the history of the United States, and more than in any 
other nation in the world, with the possible exception of France, 
and yet money can not be obtained at any price, for the reason 
that there is a deep-seated feeling that there is something at 


; | fault in the financial policy of the country which requires im- 
Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 


mediate remedy, coupled with the fact that we may possibly be 
coming to a silver basis. 

It may be well to review for a moment the condition of the 
finances. 

To-day silver dollars and paper dollars are as good as gold 
dollars, because the Treasury of the United States will pay gold 
for them, and to-day a man with a paper dollar or a silver dollar 
can obtain a gold dollar for it if he wishes todoso. lamin 
favor of maintaining that condition, and it is what both Repub- 
licans and Democrats insist on in their national party plat- 
forms. 

I am, furthermore, in favor of the free coinage of both silver 
and gold whenever we can be sure that the condition | speak of 
will not be thereby disturbed. 

It was, in my opinion, a mistake to demonetize silver in this 
country and in Europe in 1873. I believe the two metals are 
necessary to-kKeep our medium of exchange, our measure of value, 
steady and unchanging in its purchasing power. I believe that 
since 1873 gold has been going up in value, because the demand 
for it has been greater than the supply. I think this works an 
injustice to debtors and depresses business everywhere. 

I am earnestly in favor, therefore, of bimetallism, the use of 


the two metals, silver and gold,as money. But in deali th 
money matters experience teaches us that we must move with 
caution. The money of a country isits lifeblood; and en you 


do anything to impair its purity and efficiency you produce in 
the body politic the same kind of effects as those produced in 
the human body by a course of living which brings on diseases 
of the human blood. 

It will not do to say that we can do anything we see fit to do 
about money, any more than that a man can abuse his physical 
system without suffering for it. The United States, as a na- 
tion, is rich, and its credit is high. Butif we should make an 
issue of greenbacks to-morrow and make no promise or provision 
for redeeming them they would not passcurrent at par with gold 
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and silver. The mere fiat of the Government can not make pa- 
per into dollars any more than printing “ milk tickets makes 
milk.” If there isa promise to redeem,and the people believe 
in the ability and intention of the promisor to keep the promise, 
then paper will be as good as dollars and milk tickets will bring 
the same price as milk, but not otherwise. 

Now, what would be thought of a lawmaking body like this 
Convress of the United States if in times o/ peace it should issue 
paper without promise of or provision for redemption, and 
should call it money and make such paper a legal tender for the 
payment of debts? Gold and silver in this country would at 
once go to a premium, or, in other words, this legal-tender pa- 
per would be ata discount. But being legal tender, every man 
would pay his home debts in it. 

There are seventeen hundred millions of dollars due from sav- 
ings banks in the United States to small depositors. Every one 
of them would be paid in this depreciated legal tender. Every 
man who earns his living by his day’s work would be paid in this 
currency. Would this be a just and wise measure for this Gov- 
ernment to become responsible for? Obviously not. . 

Now, let us apply the argument to silver dollars instead of pa- 
per dollars. In all the great commercial countries, except in 
Mexico and South America, silver bullion is only merchandise, 
like iron and copper. It is coined to a limited extent and used 
more or less as money, but it is not money in the sense that gold 
is money. If 1 have gold I can take it to the Mint and have it 
stamped, but I can not do that with silver. Gold has a fixed 
value, while silver has not. If I have silver bullion to dispose of 
[ must sell it in the market at the market price. In short, out- 
side of Mexico and South America the coinage of silver is not 
free, like the coinage of gold. 

Now, whatisit th xt certainof our friends here propose? They 
propose that the United States, acting alone and without any 
agreement with other nations, shall permit the free coinage of 
silver in this country. What does this mean? It means that if 
I own silver bullion [ may go to the mint and get what is called 
$1 for 60 cents’ worth of it. Would those dollars pass current 
with gold dollars, or would gold at once command a premium, 
or, in other words, the silver dollars be at a discount? The 
Treasury of the United States could not maintain silver dollars 
at par under a syst: m of free coinage of silver without straining 
even the high credit of this country, and gold would just as 
surely go to a premium as it would in the case of the paper cur- 
rency and just as it is in Mexico to-day. 

The only difference between the paper dollars and the silver 
dollars would be in the percentage of fiat. In the paper dollars, 
without promise of redemption, all would be fiat, while in the 
silver dollars, without promise to redeem them with gold dol- 
lars, a large percentage would be fiat. But silver dollars being 
legal tender in this country, every man would pay his domestic 
debts withthem. Every savings-bank depositor would get about 
60 cents instead of a real dollar when he went to draw his money. 
Every insurance policy would be paid in 60-cent dollars; every 
day's labor would be paid in the same way. They would be called 
doll rs, but they would only buy 60 cents’ worth of bread or meat 
or clothing. 

We are advised by the President that later on in this Congress 
we are to turn our attention toa revision of the tariff. Ofcourse, 
this revision of the tariff will be made on Democratic lines, the 
result of which will be to put the labor of the United States in 
direct com; eiition with the cheaper laborof Europe. This will 
bring about one of two results: First, labor engaged to-day at 
remunerative wges in the factories must accept the lower wages 

yrevalent in Europe; or, second, if not accepting such wages, the 
industries of the United States must to a large extent come to a 
standstill and the 1.bor engaged therein be discharged. 

W hat will this labor do in thatevent? It must. in the nature 
of things, goon to the farms, ard thereby become competitors with 
those engaged at present in farming. This means an overpro- 
duction of farm products, which, of course, means low prices for 
those products: and it also mens, by virtue of the stoppage of 
our own industries,an influx of foreign merchandise; in other 
words, instead of being self-dependent on our own manufactories 
for goods, we ure to be dependentupon Europe. It is, therefore, 
neither fair nor just to the labor of this country to be put in the 
position of receiving a depreciated dollar for wages and be com- 
pelled to gointo the marketsof the world and pay for such goods 
as they buy in a-depreciated dollar. 

Then, as gold would command a premium, the condition I 
have spoken of as now prevailing, when a man can get a gold 
dollar for a silver dollur or a paper dollar, would prevail no 
longer. If the ratio should be made 20 to 1 insteid of 16 tol, 
then a silver dollar would be worth 80 cents instead of 60, but it 
would not be a real dollar. It would contain 25 per cent of fiat 
still. 
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I can not cast my vote for any measure which will hay 
effect I have described. 

But, besides that effect, there would be another effect p 
sven more serious. When gold goes to a premium it ceas 
be money, and becomes a commodity in the market, bee 
man will pay out as a legal dollar something worth mo 
the cheapest legai dollar he can find. If the five or six h 
millions of dollars of gold coin in the United States sho 
forced to a premium, as it would be by the free c sinage o 
on any practicable ratio in this country alone, it would 
all gold from circulation, and such ashrinkage in the cir 
medium would produce at once a panic compared to wh 
panic we are now going through would seem like a bre: 
summer to a winter blizzard from Montana. 

Every gold dollar in the Treasury of the United Stat 
at once be drawn out by the holders of paper notes, : 
nation, the richest in the world. would find its Treasury a1 
of its people bankrupt. I can not regard it as possibie t 
measure which would produce such results will become 

Mr. Speaker, I voted three years ago for the Sherman | 
my judgment that law was a temporary measure and was « 
to prevent a worse measure which our Democratic friend 
a few Republicans from the silver States, sought to pass, 1 
free coinage. We have gone on under that law pur 
month by month a large amount of buliion and issuing 1 
legal-tender notes, piling up bullion in the Treasury and 
the notes in gold. If we are to continue that policy, in m 
ment, the time must soon come when it will be a physi 
possibility for this Government to maintain specie payment 
the notes issued under that act. 

There is, however, a free coinage of silver which will no 
these disastrous effeets, and, in my opinion, itisin the power 
country to bring itabout. I mean through international 
ment. 

Ido notquestion nor criticise the motives of the vote of an 
ber on the floor of this House on this or any meusure; itis a1 
of conscience and judgment for every man to vote on this 
ure as he deems for the best interests of the whole countr 
so believing I feel it my duty, as a step in the right directi: 
international bimetallism and the enlarged use of silver as n 
to vote to stop buying silver under the act of 1890. 

And if after we have stopped buying silver this Congress 
strengthen the Treasury in the proper manner, I belicv: 
rope, seeing that we are no longer willing to take up: 
shoulders all the silver in the world, and seeing that we 1 
intend, as both of the gre it political parties have said th 
to keep every American dollar as good as every other An 
dollar, will come to our te ‘ms and agree with us upon int 
tional bimetallism. That is what the people of this c 
want; itis what they have declared for in their politic 
forms, and itis what they can have if we here in Cong 
our duty. 

We are all in favor of maintaining the equal value of all 
ican dollars, and we should all, therefore, be in favor of | 
ing the means to do this by strengthening the Treasury 
the necessities of the case. And.when to this is added t 
that such a policy will drive Europe to join us in an ag 
for bimetallism, the argument is, to my mind, conclu 
unanswerable. 

If all the great commercial nations agree among th: 
that silver coinage shall be free at a practigable ratio, t 
of silver would be fixed and could be maintained, not « 
cause its actual value would be augmented by reason of | 
larged use, but also because it would cease to be mer 
fluctuating in market price when it became universal|: 
nized as money. Butas a quart measure can not hold a 
water, no oue or two countries can muintain a fixed level « 
for silver when in other countries it is merchandise 
market. 

I believe that the United States Government, by stren 
ing itscredit,and by selling goid bonds, if necessary, and 
gold, can bring Europe to agree to international bimetallis 
when any plan for accomplishing that object is before us 
receive my earnest and active support. 

If this nation should enter into the struggle for gold | 
use of its vast credit, we should compel Europe to admi 
there is not gold enough to furnish a safe and steady meas 
value, and we should in that way bring about the permanen 
of silver as money, not only without any suffering, but gre 
to our advant»ge, and, asI believe, to the advantage of the \ 
civilized world. In my judgment there is no other way to ! 
about an enlarged use of silver and to make the world’s me 
of value a more certain and stable one. 

Iam amazed at the temerity of gentlemen who discuss 
great monetary question in a party spirit and appeal to pass 
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and pvejudices. There can not be two kinds of money, one for 
the banker and another for the farmer, and all attempts to make 
th ople believe otherwise, to stir up sectional strife or party 
strife over this questi n, are not only unpatriotic, but to the las 
degree unwise and dangerous 

1is nation is too rich to have any money but the best for the 
ise of all its citizens, and believing as we do that gold and silve 
taken together at an agreed and practicable ratio make the best 
m<¢ y. we should end avor Dy ii f ‘and reasor neans to 
} xr the other great c: mmercial nations to r way of think 
in We can never accomplish this by placing ourselves upon 
t] yasis of silver monom whic We 1 doif we at- 
tempt to solve the problem single handed. 

me men seem to think that free coinage of silver is the 
p . for all the evils that man is heir to. [Laughte Sin 
i do not so believe; neither do I believe that the ** plain peo- 
nle” of this country are in favor of sucha policy. The farmers 
al boring men whom | represent in favor of good money. 
We fought the battle in Iowa in 1878 and 1879 against the craze 
of ‘‘ fiat”? money and gained a great victory. From that time to 


ys been in favor of good money. 


this the people of Iowa have alw 
] from one 


i] your attention to an extract 
n constituents, a workingman. 


from a letter 


He says: 


Let me c 
Germ 
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yur busines vill on e ‘ i ¢ men 
op cryli for work and tor bread 

Chat. Mr. Speaker, cov the whole question in nutshell, 

cd no sophisti | arcuments can change the opinion of those 
people. They believe in a fair day’s wage for a r day’s work 
This they are entitled to, and by no vote or 1 n they be 
prived of it. 

Many gentlemen hesitate about voting for the repeal of th 
purchasing clause for fear that Congress will not provide a cur 
rency suflicient to meet the constantly increasing wants of our 


‘ 


easing population. Others are afraid that 

the old ‘‘red dog” and ‘‘blue pup” currency of my boyhood 
are afraid we will reinstate the ‘‘wild-cat’ currency of 

1857-60, all of which brought great farmers and labor- 

ers of the country. I haveno suchfear,Mr.Speaker. I believe 

that this Congress is competent and willing to enact such laws 

on the financial question as will 


we mny reinstate 


in 
days. 
Utiners 
Loss t » th 


give to the country the high 
class of circulating medium that it has enjoyed. 
the national Republican party is the author of all the 
ial legislation on our statute books for thirty years; it has 
placed the credit of the nation on the highest plane; each and 
every dollar issued under that policy has been made as good as 
the best dollar in the world, and to-day the nation turns as one 
o the Republican minority in this House to contribute its 
share tothe miintenance of a stable currency and to see that the 
nation’s currency is to be maintained in the future, as it has in 
{ st, as cood as the currency of any country in the world. 
While we may differ and do differ on many questions here of 
‘ty policy, yet on this question, which concerns the common 
od of all the people, I shall cast my vote on this and all other 
ial questions in such manner as will meet the just demands 
of the people in this great crisis, and I earnestly hope that in 
time Congress will act with that promptitude tha 
situation demands. [Applause.] 


Mr. WILSON of West Virginia 
I \ppendix. | 


man ¢ 
Min t 


7) 
back hehl 


his critica 


is his remarks for 


withhol 


sion pea 


McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
ein amendment [ desired, for 


incorporated in the RECORD th 


mation, 


.DINGLEY. Noamendments can be now offered and pend 





e SPEAKER. The e& from Tennessee [Mr. M¢ 


n+] 
nieman 


MILLIN] asks unanimous consent to print in the RECORD the 
dment which he has sent up as a part of his remarks. 
re was no objection. 
i E ‘ 5 
he amendment proposed by Mr. MOMILLIN is as follows: 
ided, That there shall be charged and collected for the coinage of any 
ale aii Siiver not mined and owned in the United St $s the actuale of 
coMmage, and in addition thereto the diff n f any, between the face value 
of the silver when coined and the market value of the bu n when presented 
inage 
a . Any person who tenders or presents for coinage, as United States 


product, any silver bullion which is not such product, shall be debarred the 
rN e of ever coining or having coined any silver owned by such person 
wich he has any interest whatever. and the onus shall 
Seeking to have silver bullion coined to show that it ist 


d States and entitled to free coinage 
Mr. SPRINGER. 
The SPEAKER. 
Mr. SPRINGER. 





> Oh the partys 


prod of th 


the proauct ne 





1s 


A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 
The gentleman will state it. 
I desire to know what order was made for 
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eloquent addr 


by the gentlem«e n who closed the debate to-day not 
to be said, and it will be difficult ind to do mor 
attention to statements already so el! ively preset 
House. 

One hundred and seventy spe s have been m 
can congratulate ourselves that this body i 
propor ym i 6 orators has been found in ] { 
the h ry the country. 

We know that under ordinary condit ns I 
tate to address the House unt me time 1 the ce 
of a session, but circumstances have 1 oreed ¢ 
leagues to exhibit att startall the. 
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then depositors became frightened, generally, and money was 
withdrawn and hidden away. 

One hundred and ninety-three millions of dollars more were 
taken from national banks than were deposited in them, and it 
is estimated that at least as much more was withdrawn from 
savings banks and State banks. 

So, Mr. Speaker, asa consequence, to-day we find the country 
in a condition of panic, and the only check to general ruin the 
expectation that Congress is to give relief. Indeed, so hopeful 
are the people of wise action being taken on our part that al- 
ready a large number of these binks which have suspended have 
given notice of an intention to resume, and in various quarters 
of the country manufacturing establishments which were obliged 
to close down are preparing again to give employment to the la- 
boring classes receiving benefit from them. 

Mr. Speaker, in response to these expectations will we give 
relief? Yes, thanks to the patriotic spirit of the great portion 
of the Republican members, and to the brave men of our own 
side who have determined to do their duty, we will give the 
relief the country demands. 

During the progress of this ever to be remembered debate, we 
have had most ably expounded theories as to the effect of the 
volume of money on prices; on the necessity of holding sacred 
the money of the Constitution—gold and silver; on the desire of 
capitalists to oppress labor; and on the necessity of a double 
standard. We have listened to the praise of France for main- 
taining bimetallism; denunciation of the crime of 1873, and ex- 
planations of the Democratic platform of 1892. 

To give proper attention to all these subjects in a short speech 
is impossible, and I will not attempt to do it. 

It is not easy to determine how much an increase of volume 
of sound money has to do with prices. It may enter into such a 
calculation as a factor, but it isovershadowed by the importance 
of the question of production, of improvements in machinery, of 
facilities for exchange by use of checks, drafts, etc. Carefully 
prepared tables go to show that with the fall in the price of 
silver, or as some have stated it the rise in the price of gold, 
wheat has become cheaper year by year. This has been met by 
equally positive evidence that labor is receiving greater re- 
muneration than ever before, and that the rate of interest has 
fallen the world over. 

Respecting the money of the Constitution, we admit that no 
State can make anything but gold or silver coin a payment of 
debts, and we have great respect for those honorable metals. 
Capital and labor should not be opposed to each other, and there 
would be less conflict between them if iegislators would cease 
being interested in money-making schemes and demagogues were 
looked upon as common disturbers of the public peace. 

To the question of a double standard I will devote a few min- 
utes. Closely connected with it are the statements made relat- 
ing to the bimetallism of France and the crime of 1873. 

The debate on this bill clearly shows that the opponents of re- 
peal desire it to be understood as believing that the double 
standard, in any country, is to be maintained by throwing open 
to all comers the mints of the Government to the coining, as 
legal tender, of any amount of gold or silver, the holder to be 
given the coin at the established ratio. Butthen, Mr. Speaker, 
they confuse this question of double standard with bimetallism. 

In 1873 we were put ona gold standard and have been there 
ever since. The Bland-Allison act of 1878 and the act of July 
14, 1890, which we are dealing with at present, are both based 
on the gold standard. The act of 1873 put usin that position 
and I doubt that any conspiracy existed or was necessary. Such 
action was inevitable. Up to that time we had coined but eight 
million silver dollars because the silver in each was worth more 
than the gold in a gold dollar. 

Silver and gold had in Europe a coinage and a bullion value of 
15+ grains of the former to 1 grain of the latter, and our silver 
dollar bore a ratio of 16 to 1; all our silver dollars disappeared 
and no silver came to our mints. When, in 1871, Germany, see- 
ing that silver was becoming cheaper, demonetized it, and in 
1873 commenced exchanging it in other countries for gold, thus 
disposing of many millions of silver received from France as in- 
demnity, Italy, France, Belgium, Switzerland, and Greece found 
it necessary to form what is called the Latin Union, and in 1874 
this was done and a limit was put upon the coinage of silver. 
Then Germany hegan sending it to the United States, although 
we received it at a loss to Germany on its coinage value, and if 
it had not happened that the coinage act of 1873 demonetized 
silver here, we would undoubtedly have been flooded with it 
from Europe and would have been forced to legislate to retain 
our gold. 

The statement of the Bank of France in 1873 and the letter of 
Minister Washburne, written in 1876, go far, I believe, to war- 
rant this conclusion: 
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[Moniteur Officiel, Paris, 1873.} 


Statement by officers of the Bank of France of the form of payment of th. 
demnity to Germany. = 


Ra PY eee eee Sitiitie cebd ablated ow whicd oc 73. 008 
in French 5-franc pieces >! 
In German bank notes ) 
Bills of exchange drawn in thalers paelen 2.483) 513 799 
Bills drawn on Frankfort in florins see 35, 198" 15a 
Bills drawn on Hamburg in mark-bancs ) 
Bills drawn on Berlin in reichs-marks 

Bills drawn on Amsterdam in florins ca deiadieiraanandinbianart.< ( 
Bills drawn on London in pounds sterling ¢ 


Total francs Shee bnediieiees dddmmeiacemadoaes fy 6 

Equal to $998, 172,069, the dollars reckoned at 5 francs. 

_ The indemnity from France to Germany after the war of 1870 
ing interest at 5 per cent per annum, amounted to, at the time 
in 1872, $1,060,209,015. After crediting France with the value of 

roads in Alsace and Lorraine, the amount of indemnity due to G 

$998, 172,09, 

The patriotic people of France raised the vast sum by a loan 
six months from the time the Government appealed to them. 
was deposited in the Bank of France. which drew on even t! 
bankers, the debt was paid, and the interestceased also. German 
for years to draw the rate of interest at 5 per cent per annum. 
From the above will be seen that Germany received from 

France in gold only, francs in French gold.................. 

Es ED Tb te ONE RN a oi ccn ne wane ndes cncesanskécccnsces- t 
ED SE NOR than craiena suinuns so chad buds eden. +6 deee 

I Nie cc at $18 

re a wk wn’ si 
ee es Ci Sh os ces vecsudicchastnaaed 998 


Or 18.2 per cent in gold, and 81.8 per cent in silver and paper. 

The Franco-German War was fought in 1871 and 1872, while in 1 
began in the middle of 1870, and early in January, 1871, William of 
was proclaimed in Versailles, near Paris, Emperor of Germany, ani t 
was thus over. 

The Reichstag of Germany passed a law demonetizing silver in | 
with the ere that it take effect January 1, 1873. The indemni 
mostly paid in 1871, a small balance comparatively in 1873. 

In 1873, when the law demonetizing silver went into effect, she so 
at a loss of 50,000,000 of marks, or $12,500,000. 


[Letter from Minister Washburne.] 


LEGATION OF THE UNITED STAT! 
Paris, March 2; 
Sir: * * * In fact, at that time (1874) silver, which was then « 
is a legal tender in France, Belgium, Italy,and Switzerland, could | 
to any amount in those countries; there was no law to prevent a 
a Belgian, an Italian, or a Swiss citizen from carrying to the mint 
silver which he could obtain; the coining of it could in no case | 
him, It would, therefore, have been an easy matter for German) 
her florins and thalers, which could not be advantageously disp 
England or the United States, converted into franes and lires, circiila 
at par with gold. 
France hoped to avert this danger—if there were any danger in th: 
by promoting the formation of a monetary league, the object of which was ; 
to restrict the liberty of coining. This is what is known as the Latin \ ; 
etary Union. It was constituted in 1874 by aconvention signed 1 
These countries bound themselves not to produce during the year 
than 120,000,000 francs of silver coinage. Such an agreement was in r* y q 
nothing else than a step toward the adoption of gold as the sole sti ! . 
since this measure of precaution was against silver alone. while lea t 
coinage of gold completely free. 
The results of this measure, however, did not correspond to what its a 
expected. The value of silver still declined, and at the end of 1874 ‘ 
r cent below par. In 1875 a secondconferenceof the Latin Union 
imit of the coinage of silver in the four states at 150,000,000 francs 
year; nevertheless the decline continued. It had reached 8 per ce! en 
the conference held its third meeting, at the beginning of the pres: ul : 
No other remedy was sought for than that which had been attempt: / 
and the amount of silver coinage was still further reduced for 1876 


was allowed to make 5-franc pieces only to the amount of 54,000,000 E 
of 75,000,000, Which had been authorized in 1875; Italy, 36,000,000, i: f | 
50,000,000; Belgium, 10,800,000 francs, instead of 15,000,000; Switzerla M . 
000 francs, instead of 10,000,000; Greece, which had recently joined ' I ‘ 
was authorized to coin 15,600,000 francs, of Which 8,400,000 francs wet ved Fe 
in the place of old silver specie withdrawn. . 

° * * ® : 


I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant 
E. B. WASHBURN 


Hon. HAMILTON F'lsH, rf 
Secretary of State. Eo 


It is the opinion of some able financiers that if we had | 
no act in 1878, and had remained under the act of 157:, 
prosperity would have been our lot. 

I am not going to discuss that question; but in cons: ( 3 
our legislation we have forced upon ourselves the necessity 0! z: 
reserve to protect our outstanding paper. This princi)! 3 b 
admitted when the $100,000,000 of gold reserve fund w bY 

& 


nized. It stood us well as a protection for the $346,! 
greenbacks. 3 
The Sherman act sought to both raise the price of sil ‘i 


to form a reserve for the Treasury notes by piling up t! 
hundred and a half million ounces in our vaults. How s!' 
larly it failed all admit. The wonder is any one even hor PS 
benefit to silver or safety to paper from such an act. I!'s s 
will record our action as a wonderful piece of folly. To 

the market in any commodity, the entire product must be lock 
up, but the stored article stands a menace to come out sol . 
and break the pool. The money is made by those who buye\") 


1803. 


We are to hold on as a nation to 


and get out before the crash. 
The Windom bill was a project to 


make ourselves the victims. 


give the Government a chance, but the Sherman bill wasagree- | 


ing to suicide. 


As a reserve, what use is the silver if to dispose of it is to | 
Itis plain | 


break its price? Gold will be accepted the world over. 
that for reserve purposes, at present, silver is of little value, the 


ae d : | 
existing law practically causing a constant issuance of unsecured | 


yaper. 
; as might have expected that our financiers would have been 
cautious, being familiar with the results of the English land 
bank scheme in 1696, the Rhode Island effort in 1786, the John 
Law Mississippi scheme in France, which collapsed in 1720. 
The Argentine Republic in 1884 was in good financial condition, 
its paper Ona par with gold. About the time we took up the 
Sherman act our consul at Buenos Ayres reported the total 
financial collapse, owing to too great an issuance of paper money. 
Now their gold reserve is gone, and gold at 325 premium, yet 
that is a country which was prosperous and has vast resources. 
Why must we occupy time in opposing the Sherman act? It 
is almost universally condemned, and more than 300 of our 354 
members say they want repeal; but, Mr. Speaker, a number of 
members in both Houses of Congress insist that we must couple 
with the repeal an amendment. 


My honored friend from Missouri[Mr. BLAND] leads this host, | 


and proposes a seriesof amendments. Icongratulate him on the 
strength of his vote, considering the nature of his proposals. 
He asserts that the act of July 14, 1890, should be repealed; that 
afree-coinage measure should be substituted for it; that we are so 
strong in the United States we can, by legislation, raise the price of 
silver from 76 cents an ounce to $1.29 an ounce, making the value 
of 3714 grains of silver, now worth 58 cents, equal to $1; or, if we 
xan not do that, he proposes to make 62 cents of silver equal to 
$1; or, if notable to accomplish that, 70 cents’ worth equal to $1; or, 
if failing in that, to make 73 cents’ worth equal to $1; or, if not that, 
he proposes the old Bland act, which would give a larger output 
of poor money than the present law. And then he states that if 
all this fails he will be happy on a silver basis. 


{ firmly believe that no man on earth, but my dear .old friend, | 


the chairman of my committee, could rally so many brilliant men 
under his banner on such propositions. He seems to possess the 
qualities of a hypnotizer. 


But, Mr. Speaker, let any of these amendments pass and the | 


panic already checked by expectation of repeal will break loose 
ugain with a force impossible to control. Supposing, by reason 
of any of these amendments becoming a law or of the repeal fail- 
ing, we go on a silver basis, what position will we find ourselves 
in? Prices will undoubtedly advance, nominally, and the man 
with a mortgage on his house will be better able to pay it off, but 
the holder of the mortgage will lose a portion of his claim. 

This will not be an honest settlement. The laborer receiving 


$2 a day will not be pleased to find that he can get but $1.20 | 


worth of goods for it. The holder of money ina savings bank 
will not thank us for receiving only $60 when $100 is turned 
into gold to send to relations in the old country or in Canada. 

The widow’s pension, scaled from $12 or $8 per month to $7 
or $5 will leave her short to pay the grocer, and in larger trans- 
actions in what position will the borrowers who have agreed to 
pay interest and principal in gold be found? 

During the last Congress we saw our Southern friends, ably 
led by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON], exert- 
ing every effort to prevent the passage of the car-coupler act, 
because the railroads were so poor that they could not stand the 
expense. How will these same roads meet the demands of their 
gold bonds when we are on a silver basis? 

The Norfolk and Western has many millions of bonds, nearly 
all payable in gold; the Richmond and Danville, the Savannah 
and Western, the Alabama roads, the Columbia and Greenville, 
the Kast Tennessee and Ohio, have many millions of gold bonds. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio has a very large number of gold 
bonds outstanding. The Pennsylvania many millions, and also 
the Jacksonville and Tampa, and many others. A silver basis 
will bring sure ruin to many of them, but that may be no reason 
~ influencing the members who, I suppose, do not like corpor- 
ations. 

_ The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cox] raised some ques- 
tion as to the wording of the Wilson bill. Since replying to his 
questions I have examined this act carefully, and have advised 
wen —* and the conclusion arrived at is that it needs no 
alteration. 


$119,000,000 are protected as legal-tender dollars under this Wil- 
son act? 

Mr. TRACEY. I claim that they are as much protected un- 
der the Wilson act as under the existing law. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Will you tell me, then, 
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| where, great workshops and important manufactories; 





| the aggregate some weeks ago to about 


Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Do you claim that those | 


| gether. Consequently, I have the right to say that she has 





97: 


what is the office of the words of the bill, ‘* Provided, nothing in 
this act shall affect the legal tender of dollars heretofore coinod.” 

Mr. TRACEY. I think that language is superfluous: but I 
understand thatit was putin to appease those who might be timid 
respecting the legal-tender qualities of the dollars coined under 
the Bland-Allison act. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Is not the inference per- 
fectly plain that while you protect the one class of dollars 2s le- 
gal tender you leave the other class unprotected? 

Mr. TRACEY. Idonotthink so. I do not think that affects 
anything but the portion of the act that is repealed. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Do you not 
better to save all question by amending the bill? 

Mr. TRACEY. If anybody desires to do that I have 
jection, but I do not think it at all necessary. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] was much 
concerned lest the passage of this bill would indicate that we in- 
tend tocoin no more dollars. 

| beg to call to his attention the fact that the law provides for 
coining the $119,000,000 bullion, and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury can commence doing so whenever he deems proper. 

I desire to call attention to some figures showing cost of re- 
coining, at new ratios, the stock of silver now on hand. 

At 17—the number of grains of pure silver in the dollar would 
be 394.74, which would add 234 grains toeach dollar, or, at pres- 
ent price of silver (75 cents an ounce), would cost on 419,332,000 


think it is 


no ob- 


| silver dollars $15,397,000. 


Pure silver in dollar addition: 

At 18—417.96, add 46.7 grains, would cost $30,598,000. 

At 19—441.18, add 69.93 grains, would cost $45,818,000. 

At 20—464.40, add 93.15 grains, would cost $61,037,000. 

Actual weightof the silver dollar (with the copper alloy added) 
at each ratio: 

At 17—488.6 grains, or 16 to the pound (avoirdupois). 

At 18—464.4 grains, or 15 to the pound (avoirdupois). 

At 19—490.2 grains, or 14 to the ponnd (avoirdupois). 

At 20—516 grains, or 13 to the pound (avoirdupois). 

Mr. Speaker, immediate action is absolutely necessary to pre- 
vent disaster coming toour beloved land. The time has arrived 
when the danger point has been reached. Wemuststop the in- 
crease of silver purchase until it can be resumed without danger. 

France has often been spoken of as a bimetallic nation during 
this debate. 

Mr. Speaker, when France found itself in danger as we are, 
it stopped coining silver. I will read an extract from the ad- 
dress made at the Brussels Conference by Monsieur Tirard, the 
French minister of finance. * * * 

For instance, our legislation has aided France to procure avery consdera 
ble quantity of money; and I believe that I may state, without fear of con 


| tradiction, that France of all the nations of the world is the one which has 


the largest quantity of money both in gold and silver. 

Do you believe, gentlemen, that this situation is the result of chance? No, 
itis the natural consequence of the manner in which labor is organized with 
us. In France riches are infinitely divided; real estate iscutup intosmaller 
holdings from day to day, and personal property also. We find the proof in 
the growing number of real estate sales, and of the subscribers to the public 
funda, and to investments of every description which at the time install- 
ments fall due may be counted by millions 

The governor of the Bank of France said to me recently that during the 
last few years the number of shareholders of that great establishment, the 
shares being registered, had noticeably increased. 

It is the same with the condition of labor. There are in France, as else- 

but there is alsoa 
multitude of humble artisans who work in their own homes, some singly, 
others with an apprentice or with one or two journeymen at the most, and 
who do a very small business, with very small transactions, with an ex 
tremely limited capital, which, by its very smallness, imposes upon them 
an almost daily liquidation of their affairs 

It will be understood that these modest workers can not, like the manu 
facturers of countries where riches are very centralized, have recourse to 

ayment by bill or check—methods which require not only a deposit of cap 
Fal, but also bookkeeping and operations out of proportion with the total 
value of their business. 
currency. 

With our agriculture itis the same. The land is so minutely divided in 
France that the greater a of those whd cultivate it can not adopt the 
conditions of business which are in use in countries with great estates. 

For these reasons we have in France that quantity of money which, how 
ever considerable it is, incommodes no one and renders, on the contrary, 
important services to everybody. 

And from that, gentlemen, you see the difficulty which France would have 
in the wide extension of the processes of which Mr. de Rothschild and Sir 
Rivers Wilson speak. Our honorablecolleagues tell us that in England the 
greater number of transactions are settled in the banks by meansof checks 
That is true of England, but in France it could not be the same. And given 
thess profound differences which are revealed between these two countries. 
would there not be some temerity 

we x 3 a : © e 

The silver reserve of the principal banks of issue of Europe amounted in 
2,230,000,000 frances. Of that total 
figure the Bank of France alone holds as much as all the other banks to- 
uite enough 

In spite of that she would consent perhaps to do what it is asked of her if 
there Was any reciprocity, if those powers also which are wedded to mono- 
metallism should decide to adopt the free coinage of silver. But otherwise 
what would happen? If France and the Latin Union—I believe that for the 
moment I may speak in its name—should alone open their mints to the free 
coinage of silver, all the surplus silver of the United States and of Mexico 


These operations can not be carried on except with 
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would go to France. to Italy, to Belgium. And where would thesecountries 
be able to use it? Nowhere, since inthe rest of Europe none wish to admit 
it. as legal tender 

As a matter of fact, France is still bimetallist. 

If we ceased to coin silver, simultaneously with the other States of the 
Latin Union, it was because we were face to face with acontinually increas- 
ing volume of silver not only from the growth of its production, but also in 
consequence he transformation of the monetary system of Germany 
All the silver extracted from the mines or demonetized elsewhere arrived 
in France and inthe mints of the Latin Union, and from this superabun- 
dance of meta! came its depreciation 

We have ceased to coin itand I think that our course was perfectly right. 


‘rom what Monsieur Tirard asserts, it will be seen that eondi- 
tions in this country are not the same as in France, and that we 
have no necessity for using so much money per capita. 
stopped adding to its supply of silver when it reached $700,000,- 
000. We have now just about the same amount. 

After the nl, what are we to do? 
tion ask me what position the President will take regarding the 
future use of silver. I have replied to them that, without being 
in the confidence of the President, I have no doubt that he is 
entirely free from prejudice in the m»tter, and that, knowing 
the desire of the silver States to see their favorite metal in use, 
the President, who has the welfare of the workingman at heart, 
will gladly accept any legislation which will safely carry us along 
without danger of our curreney being depreciated. It is the 
hope of many that owing to the searcity of gold silver will be 
in demand. Just as soon as that time arrives, the metal will be 
useful as a reserve, and not until then. The President, while 
conservative, has no prejudice against silver. 

Remove the cause of treuble,and in some way, either by inter- 
national agreements or by gradual renewal of purchases, silver 
may come into sharp demand again. 

The tinancesof the country are ingood hands. The Secretary 
of the Treasury. Mr. Carlisle, is recognized the world over as one 
of America’s greatest statesmen. He is known to be mueh in 
sympathy with the desires of the South and West, and he has 
also shown himself preof against yielding to any unsafe sugges- 
tions. [Applause.] 

The Comptroller of the Currency, Mr. Eckels, who is respon- 
sible for the safe conduct of the national banks of the country. 
has, during these trying times, proved himself capable to meet 
and solve with exceptional ability the most intricate problems 
which our banking system can present. [Loud applause.| 

Mr. Speaker, surely no Democratic member of this House 
should hesitate to take the responsibility of following the advice 
given by the President of the United States. Hewas nominated 
by the people in spite of a vigorous resistance from many prom- 
inent politicivns, and was elected by the peeple, who knew as 
well at that time as they do now his views in opposition to any 
unsafe finanei.l legislation; and any Democratie member of this 
House who believes that he will curry favor with his constituents 
by endeavoring to oppose and break down the Administration 
of this man, who was the pe»ple’s choice, will, I have no doubt, 
find that he has misjudged the temper of the voters in his dis- 
trict. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, representing a con- 
stituency that lives almost midway between the two oceans, with 
the extreme silver sentiment and producers to the west of us, 
and the people who are strenuous in their advocacy of a single 
gold standard to the east of us, [have come here and listened 
for two weeks to the discussion that has gone on in this Hall 
upon both sidesof this question. I havecomehere, Mr. Speaker, 
seeking light and knowledge. 

[ read in the great metropolitan newspapers of the country 
that a terrible calamity had befallen the people of America. In 
the dvilies that come from the West I saw that agreat upheaval 
of public sentiment was taking place there upon the financial 
question; but it was from the East, from the financial headquar- 
ters, the financi:! center of America, that the information comes 
to us through the newspapers and through the people repre- 
senting the gold-standard advoeates, that all this great trouble 
has arisen from the fact that the Sherman law was upon the stat- 
ute book. 

Well, Mr. Speaker, L was in Congress when the Sherman law 
was passed. I voted against the Sherman law, and I stand here 
to-night against the Sherman law, because the Sherman law is 
an infamy and am outrage against our form of Government. 
But, sir, [| have listened here for reasons to be advanced why that 
law has caused a panic-in this country. Gentlemen tell us it is 
because the people are afraid of the money issued under it. The 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILson}, the father of the 
bill that we are now considering, says that the trouble has come 
because the people are afraid of the money that has been issued 
under the Sherman. act. 

Mr. Speaker, | chalienge the gentleman, and any gentleman 
here who talres that position, to produee a dollar issued by the 
American Government, in circulation or that should be in cir- 


re pet 


France | 


Members in conversa- | 


| effort 





| have taken their money and locked it up. 


culation, that has depreciated the smallest fraction of a cent 
The people are not afraid of the money. If they were afraid 
the money it w. uid not be taken out of the banks and locke: 
in vaults, and thus be taken out of circulation. The peo 
not afraid of the money upon which the Government has p 
stamp. Then, Mr. Speaker, if this be true, where is thet 
Where is the eause? To my mind, sir, t 

to foree the Government of the Uniied States to 
bonds to be sold for gold. 

Those who set on foot that movement found when they ix 
the Treasury of the United States a man intrenched behin 
Secretary's desk of suflicient courage and nerve to say to 
that not one dollar of in‘erest-bearing indeotedn:ss sh 
added to the burdens of the Americ» people while h 
retary of the Treasury. Then, Mr.Spe.iker. something e 
to be done, and a cry wasraised throughoutthe country | 
Government of the United States was scarcely able to 
obligations. 

A panic was thus created in the minds of the people 
Mr. Spexke 
listened with astonishment to the distinguished gentlem 
New York |Mr CocKRAN| who addressed the House to-d ) 
gifted orator of that. Stite—none brighter or better has it 
been my good fortune to hear. 


is trouble beg D 


And he announced from bi 
in this Half te-day tht the trouble with the people of A 

is that. they have too much money—that there isa redun 

of the currency! Mr. Speaker, in the dead hours of the 

if you will listen, you will hear the tramp of the hungry 

of unemployed that march by the thousandsin the city th 
gentleman in part represents. 

Have those people too much money? Is there a redun 
of the currency in New York? Ifthereis, why isit thatthe u 
ployed arethere by bundredsof thousands? Why is it tha 
gry men, women, and children stalk through the streets c1 
for bread? If there is aredundaney of the currency, why 
that in every city of the land the cry for bread is going up: 

Mr. Speaker, the trouble is not a redundaney of currency, 
it is a lack of confidence, as-was said to-day—a lack of a sullici 
supply of currency and a lrek of confidence in the financial 
agement of the banking institutions of the country, and a | 
confidence as to What may oeeur in the future; and this | 
contidence his been created by the cry that has gone from 
end of the land to the other that there was trouble somew 

Mr. Speaker, this reminds meof the days of my boyhood 
L used to go to the negro quarters, about 40 yards fro 
father’s house, and listen to the ghost stories told by t! 
darkies—stories of the disembodied spirits that haunted 
graveyards and stalked about in shady places when the 1 
was shining. And [| would listen to these stories until I gut so 
much afraid that, while [ did not laek confidence that my 
er’s house stood just.a short distwmee away, while I did not !ick 
confidenee that those old negroes would stand by me until the 
lust drop of blood they had in their veins had been she |—! 
not laek confidence in those respects—but. I was afraid th 
the read between there and the house there was some hobs: 
or ‘‘spook.” f[Laughter.] 

Now, these gentlemen succeeded in convincing the peop! 
something wasgoing to happen. And when you como li 
listen to the argument, what does it resolve itself into? 
huve listened attentively or read at'entively you must hiv 
covered that it resolves itself into this—that the most strenuous 
adv. cates of the repeal of the Sherman law never give yo 
reason for its repeal that isa real reason; they never te!! yo 
that the Government has as much right to buy corn or w! 
or oats or furniture, or any ether product of the labor of 
musele of America as to buy silver bullion, and that it | 
right te buy and store up either or any of them. But they t 
you it is because we wanta single standard, we want 
standard. 

Well, Mr. Speaker, I have no faney for gold. Very lit‘le 
ever comes in my way or within reach of the people that | 
resent. if you want to make a dear foundstion for your ‘ 
rency—if you want something thatis really eostly, why do y: 
change the basis from gold to diamonds? Then the peor 
down my way would never get anyatall. [Laughter.| No, 4 
Speaker, I want a good money, us the Democratic platform 
I want a money that will pay the debts of the people and 
them from their wages; but [ do not want a money that | 
dear; I do not. want a money that costs too much of the An 
can workman's sweat and muscle to get it. If our mone) 
costly it will never eome down where we live, and we sh_ 
found making exehunges in the products of the earth in order 
keep up what little commerce we may have. ; 

So Lam not wedded to gold. Idonot think there is any sp 
of divinity hedging around the goid-miner or the man who o0« 


gold bullion er gold dollars, that he should be allowed any spc” 


so -+@® 


an = © 
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privileges at the mints of America. Ido not think 

iy divinity hedging around him or his product 

think there is any divinity hedging around the mines of sil- 
Neither am [ in favor of silver because the people of Colo- 

» and the Western States siy, ‘‘If you do not coin it our i 
is broken up.” I do not believe in clas ‘rislation or in 
ng favors by legisla'ion. 
[am in favor of the coinage of silver and the us 
side of gold for this reason: There is no history that 


en written that gives an accoun any piper money ev 


e 


the world that circulated ‘twelve months at par un- 
1 behind it a promise of r ption in something of 
value. Now, we have n nough of gold and siiver, 
taken together, todo the busines this country. We 
} paper money, and that paper money must be backed 
ng sub ntlal, « he peo} are not going tot t 

g | 


3 your money has a ba f ; kind the people w 
1; 


{ 


lof it; they wil hoarding it in places wher« 


iscovered, bu wil » turning it loose and 


( 
t somethiny oO; Sud t rs l MOO of Lt. 


the combined er and gold of the world are not 
for a circulating medium, then, of course, 

enough of gold lone to do the business of 

ck the circulation that is todo the business of the world. . 
n for favoring the coinage of silver is that I want some- 


else added to that which is to be foundation of our cur- 


| want somet o ft ill en.ble us to carry a volume | 


rrenecy which wil fficient to do the business of the 


y in a liberal, just, fair way as between the producer and 


consumer. 


But gentlemen say, in speaking of silver, **Oh, no; it isade-| 


| sort of money: it is cheaper than gold.” Well, that re- 
ds me of a fellow who was bui go 

ams to hold it up. He made up his mind he wanted steel 
ms, but he had only steel enough to make one beam. The 

der suid to him, ‘* You cam not build your house with on 
n; one beam will not hold it up; and you have only steel 
igh to make one beam. But let me tell you that if you will 
solid seasoned white oak you can make another beam just 

. thew } 


ding a house and needed two | 


ong as your steel beam; and these two will hold up the en- 


e structure.” 
Sut the fellow says, ‘‘ No, I won’t put any wooden beams in 
uilding, no matter how strong the timber may be. I am 


g to put all the weignt on the steel beam, and there is no | 


n talking about it,” and so he did; and very soon there was 
shull about hishead. Soitis. Mr. Speaker, with the goldite. 

vant to putall the muscle, and the sinew, and the brawn, and 
it of the American people upon one string, sus} 
rle golden thread, and have somebody in some other pluce, 
ody knows exactly where, who can pull the string whenever 


‘ 


| 


| 
| 
j 


vended by & | 


‘hooses, and the poor laborer, the mechanic, the farmer, and | 


he producer of the country must d 
t, Mr. Speaker, is why I favor t 


my 


anee at his will. [Laughter.|] 
he eoinage of silver. 
\ 
ken his seat, suid tht under the free coinage of silver, during 
time that we had free and unlimited coinage, there were 
y about $8,000,000 coined. Sinee we have had a forced coin- 
ge of silver, under the present law, there has been well up to- 
wd tive hundred millions coined. Is it not. true, then, and 
in to everybody, judging by the past, that with unlimited 
ze of silver, stopping the Government’s buying bullion, al- 
y the producer to have his own bullion coined into money, 
ount of bullion coined intosiiver dollars will be reduced 
ntity from the amount now being purchased? 
this was the experience under the former coinage, why will it 
not be the experience now? Whzy,the very bill we are discuss- 
ing guarantees that every dollar of silver al:eady coined and in 
‘culation shall be held at a parity with gold. 
, Mr. Speaker, ifthis great Government has got the power 
old this five hundred millions of coined silver dollars at a 
ty with about six hundred and four millions of coined gold 
«rs, please tell me what.is the matter with the Government 
{the two metals hereafter? 
‘0, Sir, the President. of the United States called us here to 


The gentleman from New York [Mr. Taacey], who has just | 


hat event you will have no trouble about the parity. If | 


Sherman law was pas-ed to ot the people to 
bit can not continue to keep up that proportion in the coin- | 


action om the Sherman law. We came hereand entered on 


dise ission of the coinage question without having stopped 
consider the Sherman. law at all; and we find instead of con 
‘Ccring the Sherman law that we have been considering the 
tion of the coinage of silver and the coinage of gold. 


. 
n 
S 
QqQuee 


Vt 


ard, 
@\ er 
eigr 


their souls have been wrought up to excruciating pains 
Sinee they have been here about the condition of the for- 


€overnments are to ours, and how certainis ruin if we donot fol- 


We have heard the people who are in favor of the gold stand- | 


wrs—of fereign people—how far superior they and their | 


low in th 
in fore 
count) 
islation as t pie 
the Americur 
Mr. Sp 
my sou ! 
who went b 
over these hi 
eign powe! 
our-elves 
getting dow 
peop e,and 
Why, sir 


ign nat 


gn lands 


vou 60 cen 
have got. | 


rat 


{ have not 


any mone' 
confid. ne 


Arms offi 
cent dol 
apiece for 
But t y 
in this bill to kee 


alongside of the | ; o 
we must come to th isis in order t 
land. Prosperity on a gold basis. Why, 
that we were already on a gold basis. WI] 


Have we the kind of prosperity to-day that vo 


Have we that prosperity when our wheat is 1 
aries, iron mill 1 


0 Da 


saresnu iOw .ind istriesofever 
men are Walkin ie tl 8 ” 

the people who | I » fields in this co 
cents a day are be from e! 
employer says t 

products? | 

have a gold ba 

visaged and ga 

thousands of 

Why, in 1873 


| dustriesof the! 


with 

voice of 

do these hungry | ’ 

No. They say give us work 

bread. ‘*Too much money.” 

throughout every city to day? indancy n 

but it is for work for money: the money of the Democ 

platform, approved by Clevel.nd and his great Secretar 

Treasury: sound money, honest money; all dollars of equa 

Pp ying power, and in suffk ient volume to do the business of 

country in aliberal and fair manner. Notthe money of any class 

nor for any class, but the money of the Constitution, the mone 

of and for the whole people. The gentleman from New York 

[Mr. COCKRAN] told us that New York stood with one arm reach- 

ing out gathering our products. Oh,I bego 

us too hard. and de not make the meshes in * 

through which the money must come back to 1 
In 1878, the Bland-Allison act, which was 

was passed, and at once new life was put into ever’ 

tury walk of life. Business enterprises sprang up like magic 

from one end of the land the other, and the people went on 

comtented and quiet until the tinkering with this money 


tion commenced, and it took you three long 
} 
i 


1 
I 


years alter 
slieve t 
panic, and begin to lock up their substance that was re} 
by money. 

3ut you want a gold basis. A 

hunger. It means famine. It un 
means children erying for bread. x rile Lery 
bread. It means prostr=tion of every industry, and it means 
building up of those who. by some turn of fortune’s wheel, hap- 
pen to have contro! of the gold of the country. History can but 
repeat itself. What has gone on in the past will come in the 
future; and let me tell you, as you sit here to-night, the people 
of this. country are. by millions of voters, in the majority in favor 
of the coinage of silver. 

They are not in favor of it because itis mined in Colorado and 


old 


oO 
m 
le 
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Montana; they are not in favor of it because they think possibly 
there is enough of it to do the business of the country. They 
are in favor of it because we have got it in our hills in an abun- 
dance of quantity, and because it has been used asa money metal 
since the first dawn of civilization. They are in favor of it to- 
day becaus» they believe it is a metal of substantial value, and of 


30 much precious value that it may be used as one of the stones | 


in the foundation of the great financial structure that must be 
erected in America. 

And I beg of youas Represent tives not to let the siren’s song 
of the man who would turn your eyes to Europe, who would 
carry you across the ocean to France or England or Germany or 
anywhere else, mislead you about the commercial relations with 
other countries and dealing in stocks and bonds. Why, what 


does the man down in your district who is plowing corn to-day | 


and hoeing cotton to-morrow care about the bonds in Europe? 

Let us talk about the American workman, the American man- 
ufacturer, the American who works in the mill. Let us look at 
his interest, while they are talking about the men who are able 
to hold bonds. If you do that, you will do your patriotic duty; 
turn your eyes inward and look at your home affairs, and let those 
on the outside take care of themselves a little whil®, and then 
they will come over to our way of thinking. 

But, Mr. Speaker, they say they want gold for a standard of 
value. Well, now that is like the wind. Thatis like the sum- 
mer zephyr. Why, sir, did you know that thestandard of value 
was made by law? They say you can not have more than one 
standard of value. Well, that is true; thatis thelaw. Thelaw 
says so much gold shall be a dollar and so much silver shall be 
adollar. The dollar is the standard. But we can have two 
subst: nces representing that standard, just ag we can have two 
yard sticks of different woods. A yard stick is 3 feet and a dol- 
lar is 100 cents. So we have a standard of value, and that stan- 
dard can be reached by the law of the country with both these 
metals. We are already to-day at a gold basis. 

Now, if you want to continue that sort of process, why, con- 
tinue it; but let me tell you that I have heard men on this floor 
announce that they had changed their minds on this question, 
that some years ago made speeches in favor of the white metal, 
but recently they had changed their minds and become con- 
vinced that they were wrong; and my humble opinion is that 
when they go buck and take hold of the hands of the laboring 
masses, when they go back to shake the horny hands of the fel- 
lows who handle the plow and wield the hammers in manufac- 
turing establishments, they are going to find it mighty hard to 
explain what sort of an arugment was applied to them in order 
to induce them to make so sudden a change uponso vital a ques- 
tion. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I have only got two 
want to devote that to the Sherman law. 

Now, as I said, I am opposed to the Sherman law. Iam going 
to vote to repeal the Sherman law, but not because I am in favor 
of the single gold standard. Upon that part of the question I 
agree with the great Secretary of the Treasury. His remarks 
upon this question some years ago have been quoted here by 
those who oppose him. Mr. Carlisle occupies the same position 
to-day in regard to the use of the two metals that he occupied 
when he made that speech. Mr. Carlisle is a bimetallist. 

But, Mr. Speaker, we have got a new order of metallists here, 
and they are ‘international bimetallists.” [Laughter.] They 
are gentlemen who, I suppose, expect to take many European 
trips. They are able to buy trip tickets across the ocean, and 
they want a dollar to carry along with them, so when they get 
over there they can use without having it recoined. 

Now, the unfortunate situation of the American people is that 
there are very few of us who can take these trips across the ocean. 
We want money for the American people, and we are able to 
make a standard and able to maintain it; and whenever you de- 
scend from or go around that proposition, you acknowledge your 
inferiority to other people who havé managed their affairs with- 
out consulting you, and I tell you that you have disgraced the 
fathers who won your independence in the days of ’76. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I am against the Sherman law, as I said 
awhiie ago, because the Sherman law is vicious, because it pur- 
chases a commodity. I[t makes silver a commodity, and buys it 
and stores it in the Government vaults; and you have no more 
right to buy and store it than you have to buy wheat and corn, 
tobacco and cotton, and oats, as my Populist friends want us to 
do. Inm.opposed to their position, and being opposed to their po- 
a. I can not be anything less than opposed to the Sherman 

aw. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, one word more and Iamdone. I represent 
an intelligent and enlightened constituency upon this floor. I 
represent a constituency which is watching this Congress as it 
has never watched Congress before. I voice the sentiment of 
that constituency upon this floor. I came here to represent my 
constituents, and to represent their views upontbisquestion. I 


minutes more, and I 
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coincide with their views, and if the time should arrive w) 


shall have to change my position without knowing that my 
ple had changed, I would resign my seat upon this floor and 
the people to send a man here who would represent their \ 
[Loud applause. ] ; 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Speaker, I am willing tolend my | 
ble aid to a Democratic President and a minority of his p; 


5k 


| even a tentative effort toward getting ona sound financin 


In doing so L do not claim to be nonpartisan, because thi 
tion does not present itself ina nonpartisan character or in 
partisan way. I shall not attempt to step outside of or | 


| above my legitimate partisanship, because | have never yo! 
| it necessary to be nonpartisan in order to act or vote in ; 


ance with what I conscientiously believed to be for the 
terests of my country. 

Iam the more willing to lend this aid now, becaus 
with triumphunt Democracy intrenched in the White Hous 
in the Capitol, the public welfare depends as absolut 
Republican patriotism as it has for more than thirty yea: 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Surely, there has never been a crisis or an issue force 
the people of the United States of more clearly and unmis! 
partisan origin than the present, or one in connection wit! 
the Republican party has had less reason to be afraid t 
the severest scrutiny of its public record. [Applaus: 
Republican side.] 

The maintenance of the public faith in the financial h. 
this nation has been acardinal principle of the Republic.in 
from which it has never been seduced by the sophistrics : 
ishness or driven by the organized hosts of demagogi 
Democracy. [Applause.] 

From the day when it took possession of a bankrupt T 
on the brink of the most gigantic civil war of modern 1 
has never wavered in its purpose to hold the national ir 
as sacred as the nation’s life. [Applause.] 

And, Mr. Speaker, from that day to this, in every bat 
it has fought for either, it has been confronted, bayonet 1 
net and foot to foot, by the stubborn lines of the De 
party. [Loud applause.] 


HOW DEMOCRACY FOUGHT RESUMPTION. 


In proving this allegation I do not now purpose to look 
far as I might properly doif my time were not so limited. 
purpose of this discussion, [ask you tolook back over the | 
ofour country only for the brief space of eighteen years. | 
togo with me to that period when the Republican party. 
carried this Union triumphantly through the Red Sea « 
war, was wrestling with that almost equally momentous | 
of lifting up the prostrate credit of the nation. 

In 1875, when the Republican party laid the foundatio 
most marvelous period of prosperity, by the brave rea: 
of that fundamental principle that honesty is the best po 
governments as for individuals, the same battle was on | 
Republicanism and Democracy; and the issue joined 
that great sfruggle over the maintenance of the nation 
has been going on from time to time, marked by the s 
tinct party contentions from that day to this. 

Oh, how familiarly like echoes of 1875 have been the wails and 
the lamentations and the predictions of evil that have ; it 
from this House to the country during the last two weeks 
men who to-day represent the championship of curren: 
tion and depreciation for which Democracy fought so 
uously less than twenty years ago. 

Listen while I recall the action and utterances of Den 
leaders in the Senate and House at the time when the 
lican party preposed that the United States of America, living 
suppressed the rebellion, having restored national unit) 
ing reasserted supremacy over every acre of national « 
should now turn its attention to restoring itscredit at h: 
abroad by redeeming every obligation of the Governm 
making every one of its financial pledges as good as gv 
whole world around. 

Let us look at the record, for it is significant. That was a0 
historic episode which has properly a place in the discussion 0! t 
present question. In the Senate on December 24, 1874, on 
question of the passage of the resumption act, providing for ‘he 
resumption of specie payments, January 1, 1879, the ayes We! 
31 Republicans, and Carl Schurz, an Independent; the nays we" 
14 Democrats and Independents. No Democrat voted to resume 
specie payment in this country; no Republican voted aga 
sumption. : 

In the House of Representatives, January 7, 1875, on the 
— the ayes were 136, every vote being cast by a |i : 
lican Representative and no Democratic Representative fro) & 
this wide land recording his vote in favor of uplifting the ‘\" ~ 
— of the American people among the nations of she 
earth. 
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The pays were 98; 74 Democrats and 24 Republicans, but in 
justice to some of the gentlemen who voted in the negative it 
should be stated that they voted against that act because they 
held that the proper ‘‘ way to resume was toresume ” atonce, so 
that their record stands simply for opposition to delay and not 
for opposition to the measure. 


Let us see, Mr. Speaker, how tenaciously, how persistently, | 


the Democratic party maintained this hostile attitude towards 
the credit of the nation. 
leader, Gen. Ewing, of Ohio, who said in the House, on the 24th 
of November, 1877, more than two years after the bill had be- 
come a law: 

If we were wholly out of debt to Europe; if our foreign commerce floated 
under our own flag; if there were no system of absenteeism among our 
wealthy classes, expending their wealth abroad, resumption in gold, or even 
gold and silver, would be impossible on our present volume of paper cur- 
rency for many years to come. * * * The national banks, the importers, 
the gold rings in New York, the desperadoes of Wall street, the money kings 
of Europe, to whom we are financially enslaved, they will present the green- 
packs for redemption and destruction as fast as the gold can be paid over 
the counters of the Treasury. 


And a year later, May 14, 1878, United States Senator COKE, 
of Texas, voiced the implacable hostility of bis party, as follows: 


It is better, Mr. President, that we bide our time and turn back from the 


frightful abyss of ruin which yawns across the pathway to resumption. 
The experiment must end in failure, and must enguif the country ina lower 
deep of misery than it has yet fathomed. The bulk of the State, private, 
and savings banks, with their vast sum of the people’s deposits, must by 
the board by reason of the insufficiency of their reserves, and many of the 
national banks must fall from the same cause. In this general crash the 
whole system, from the Treasury down, mustsuccumb. It is simply a ques- 
tion of time, for this result must occur, and, inmyjudgment, the time will be 
very short after the Ist day of January next. 

And this Democratic opposition to resuming specie payments 
was not confined to talk, for we find repeated records of hostile 
votes. 

On January 10, 1876, Mr. HOLMAN moved to suspend the rules 
and pass a resolution to report a bill to repeal so much of the re- 
sumption act as authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to re- 
deem in coin United States notes. It lacked a two-thirds vote, 
but there were 105 yeas to 96 nays, and of those yeas all but 10 
were Democrats. 

February 14, 1876, a resolution empowering the Secretary of 
the Treasury to carry out the provisions of the resumption act 
was lost—8) yeas, 139 nays; all but 8 of the nays being Demo- 
crats. ; 

January 7, 1876, a resolution to repeal the resumption act was 
lost—yeas 112, nays 158, and 106 of the 112 yeas were Democrats. 

August 5, 1876, Mr. Cox reported a bill providing that ‘the 
resumption-day clause of the resumption act of 1875” be repealed, 
and it passed the House—yeas 106, nays 56; all but 9 of the 
favoring votes being cast by Democrats. 

June 17, 1878, Mr. Townshend of Illinois moved to suspend 
the rules and repeal the provision of the resumption act author- 
izing the sale of bonds for resumption purposes; it only failed 
for lack of two-thirds, there being—yeas 115, nays 111; and of 
the yeas all but 15 were cast by Democrats. 

So I might go on, Mr. Speaker, with the record of Democratic 
hostility to every important measure devised by the Republican 
party for the purpose of maintaining the plighted faith of this 
nation, and to give to our currency and our credit, at home and 
abroad, that stability which was necessary to place us in the 
rank we were entitled to occupy among the great nations of the 
earth. 

But some gentlemen may say this is ancient history. Ah, yes, 
my friends, you Democrats are very glad to have your history 
regarded as ancient the day after it is made. [Laughter.] And 
you never recognize any sound principle until after we have 
estaljished it in spite of you. 

No more graphic characterization of this trait of the Demo- 
cratic party has ever come t. my knowledge than that which 
described it as like a man who rode backward in a railway car 
and therefore could never see anything outside until the train 
had got past it. [Laughter.] So, you are very glad toswathe 
your record in the bandages of forgetfulness and to raise the cry 
of ‘dead issues” whenever you are recalled to the unwelcome 
duty of examining the history of the past. 

But without following this history in continuous sequence, I 
make the declaration here, without fear of contradiction, that 
from the beginning of the rebellion to the present time, upon 
every occasion when any public measure has been pending in- 
volving the financial interests and integrity of the country on 
the one side, and depreciation, inflation, or repudiation on the 
other, it has always been made a partisan question by the De- 
mocracy, and they have invariably been ranged against the na- 
Uonal credit and the Republican party in defense of it. 

DEMOCRACY FOR SILVER INFLATION. 

Why, take this silver legislation with a phase of which we are 
now concerning ourselves. Let us go backsimply to the passage 
of the Bland bill, a bill for coining silver dollars of greatly de- 
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Hear that well-known Democratic | 
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preciated value until, declamation and fiat eloquence to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, they rate in the markets of the world for 
only about half the value of their face. 

The Bland bill (which I ought to remind you was first vetoed 
by a Republican President) when passed over the veto of Presi- 
dent Hayes, went through the House by a voteof 118 Democrats 
and 78 Republicans, the Democrats being nearly twotoone. The 
Democrats, the Republicans 
being more than two to one. 

THE SO-CALLED SHERMAN ACT. 

And this brings us down to the passage of the so-called Sher- 
manact. I am very glad that the clear statements of a number 
of the gentlemen who have preceded me have rendered it en- 
tirely unnecessary that I should go into a history of the passage 


| of that act, to disabuse the minds of any purblind readers of Con- 
| gressional history who might be confused into the ideu that the 
| Republicans were enacting original silver inflation by the pas- 
| sage of the Sherman act. 


What were we doing at that time? To-day we are arraigned 
from the President's message down to the penny-a-iiners in the 
Democratic press of the country as a political party that in the 
Fifty-first Congress undertook to inaugurate a system of silver 
depreciation of our currency—tinancial legislation that was de- 
rogatory to the maintenance of the high standard of our public 
credit. 

Now, I was here at that time and took some interest in what 
transpired, and when I saw these diatribes in the Demucratic 
party organs arraiguing my party as false to the high stund- 


|} ard of national integrity and a sound currency, [ looked bick 


to see if my memory had deceived me. And what did I find? 
That in the Fifty-first Congress we were confronted with the al- 
ternative of a bill for free and unlimited silver coinage which 
had passed the Senate by the almost solid vote of the Democrats 
and a very few Republicans, and which was favored by the great 
majority of Democrats in the House. 

The Republicans sought to obtain the best compromise they 
could, and as an escape from the peril of free coinage the Sher- 
man act was favored by all the most conservative financial influ- 
ences in the country. 

But let the words spoken at the time tell just how that 
Sherman act was regarded when it was passed. At the c'ose of 
the long debate Mr. BLAND of Missouri, in a most impassioned 
speech, rallied his Democratic associates against it for reasons 
thus stated: 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I desire to reply to the gentleman from Maine 
on one point. He claims that the silver dollar in the Treasury and the 
bullion are there on the same basis on which money is to be issued under 
this bill and the present law. The gentleman from Maine will not dispute 
the point that there is this distinction: That the silver dollar on which the 
certificate (under the Bland law) is issued is at the ratio of 16 to 1, and the 
bullion on which these notes are issued (under the Sherman act) is at the 
market ratio, and not at the legal ratio, and the market ratio is 20 to | to-day. 

Mr. BLAND evidently did not think the Sherman act was pro- 
viding a cheaper dollar than that named for him, or that it was 
tending toward a silver standard, for he emphatically declared: 

That is the contention I have been trying toforce upon the House, that 
under the lead of the gold standard, and for the purpose of keeping that up, 
and to keep an ‘* honest dollar,” as they call it, you have departed from the legal 
ratio in issuing these notes. 

He further insisted that the advocates of the bill had ‘‘ simply 
abandoned the legal ratio on which to issue the notes, and tuken 
the yoid ratio to keep up the gold standard.” 

He then closed and condensed his denunciation, as follows: 
The whole bill is intended to postpone free coinage at the ratio of 16 to 1. 
The whole bill is in the interest of the gold standard. 

The whole bill is a murder of silver. 

It is giving up the fight for silver at a fixed ratio of 16 to 1, abandon 
and issuing notes thatif they are ever presented to be redeemed, 
redeemed in gold and not in silver, and gentlemen can not escape the argu 
men’. [Applause on the Democratic side, and cries of ‘“‘Vote!"’ Vote!” on 
the Republican side. | 


And under that leadership and for the reasonsstated 90 Dem- 
ocrats voted against and 122 Republicans voted in favor of the 
so-called Sherman act to take the place of the Bland act of 1878. 

THE PANIC CAUSED BY DISTRUST OF DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION 

Now, Mr. Speaker, my time is so short that I can only cal! at- 
tention very briefly to the causes which have led up to the situa- 
tion in which we find ourselves to-day. 

Everybody on both sides hasagreed that there is a great public 
apprehension, and that want of confidence in the business and 
financial situation is abroad. Is there anything strange about 
that, Mr. Speaker, when the Democratic party from 1461 up to 
date has been unceasingly, persistently endeavoring toimpair con- 
fidence in the credit of the United States? And when that polit- 
ical party has been put in full power in the Government why 
should there not be distrust and apprehension? 

Why, Mr. Speaker, for two years past the Democratic press 
has teemed, Democratic speeches in Congress here have been 
replete with direct and indirect assaults upon the credit and 
financial stability of the United States. Only last spring, at the 
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very close of an expiring Congress, the great fiseal organ of this 
House, the Ways and Means Committee, by a majority of its 
members, made an official report whieh was calculated, if not 
intended, to carry to every financial center in Europe a feeling 
of distrust as to the finances of the United States Government. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] and his asso- 
ciates came out with a public doeument in which they seemed 
almost gleefully to predict that the Government of the United 
States would be bankrupt by more than $40,000,000 on the 30th 
day of June next! Gentlemen may say, ‘‘Oh, no one would take 
seriously such a political document put forth by the gentleman 
from Llinois.” ometuban’ 

Perhaps notin this House nor in this country; but, Mr. Speaker, 
there are people in other lands who are in the habit of regard- 
ing the official statements of the legislative and financial ex- 
ponents of a great government like ours as entitled to serious 
consideration, and when the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives issued to the public a solemn declara- 
tion, fortified by their estimates and their declared judgment, 
that the Government of the United States would run short 
$40,000,000 within the next year, do you wonder that the people 
abroad concluded that there must be something wrong and be- 
gan to send our securities home? 

The same political party that advertised clamorously to the 
weld that a Republican Congress had looted the national 
Treasury by ruinously extravagant appropriations proceeded at 
the next Congress to exceed the expenditures by many millions, 
and has since taken possession of all branches of the Government. 
Is it strange that‘ want of confidence ” should be manifested on 
both sides of the Atlantic? 

A PARTY DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an anomalous situation. Oh, what broods 
of chickens have come home to roost since the ides of last No- 
vember! Here we have to-day the spectacle of a Democratic 
President making the first great effort of his Administration a 
demand for the repeal of the purchase of a limited quantity of 
silver bullion, and in making that appeal to the political party 
of which he is the head he finds it with a ‘‘free coinage” Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, with a Populistic Secretary of State, with 
a ‘free coinage” Vice-President of the United States, with a 
‘free coinage’ President of the Senate, with a ‘‘ free coinage ”’ 
Speaker of the House, with a “‘ free coinage” chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Finance, and with the apostle of ‘‘ free and 
unlimited coinage of silver” chairman of the Committee of 
Coinage in the House of Representatives, and with a majority 
of ‘free coinage” Democrats on both of these committees. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] Cananomaly go further? Could 
political stultification be greater? 

Ah, Mr. Speaker, the situation is serious indeed when a Dem- 
ocratic President realizes the fact that against the party that 
was elected on the same ticket with himself, against the party 
elected on the same platform and now disputing with him what 
the platform means, the great hope of his Administration in sus- 
taining its first measure has been based upon the unquestioned 
steadfastness to principle of the Republican party in Congress. 
{Applause on the Republican side]. 

REPUBLICANS NOT PERMITTED TO OFFER AMENDMENTS. 

The faet of that steadfast bulwark of Republican votes has fur- 
nished the President the fulerwm upon which to exert executive 
influence upon his own party; and whether he and the Admin- 
istration wing shall be able to win over more or less of those 
Democrats who have always been for free silver, the attempt to 
repeal the Sherman silver-purchase act would never have n 
made but for the reliance upon the substantially solid Repub- 
lican column in its favor. 

¥Fhat Republican column has stood unwavering in spite of the 
imexcusable manner in which its opinions and wishes as to meth- 
ods have been ignored. We have been denied all opportunity of 
suggesting amendments, while the Administration Democrats 
have made all the preliminaries matter of partisan conference 
with their party associates who are fighting for free coinage. 

For one, | do not believe that the proposed legislation has been 
presented in a statesmanlike way, or that the case is managed 
ina judicious manner. It seems to me, that reeognizing the 
strong hostility in the Democratic ranks to the contraction of 
the curreney, @ feeling th it is exaggerated by surrounding cir- 
cumstances, the repeal of the silver-purchase clause should have 
carried, incorporated with it, provisions for expanding the issue 
of circulation to the national banks to the par value of the bonds, 
with repeal of the bank taxes that tend to deter the banks from 
inereasing their note circulation. 

I think also it should have earried with it unequivocal au- 
thority to issue bonds whenever necessary to maintain the gold 
reserve, as it is generally believed that such action by the lust 
Congress would have been a great safeguard against the trou- 
bles that have ensued if Secretary Carlisle had not prevented 
ifs adoption. 
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Had these provisions been attached to the Administra‘ 
measure they would have had ali the benefit of the pressure « 
erted for repeal; while, as it is, the hostility of the infatic; 
to the national banks is more likely to be imcreased by their | 
feat on the silver question, and it would beanything but a 
ous triumph of policy and legislation if the mismanagem 
the Democratic leaders should secure the repeal of the si 
purchase act at the price of opening upon the country the | 
dora’s box of wild-cat banking recommended by the Dem 
national convention. 

THE TARIFF THE REAL ISSUE. 

Mr. Speaker, I have not time to discuss in any detail the 
causes of the widespread business and industrial paral 
our country. I am glad lam not obliged to do it for the 
mation of the House, for my friend from Michigan [Mr. 
ROWS], my friend from New York |Mr. PAYNE], my 
from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER], my able colleagues from 
and others have put their fingers on the nerve of thi 
trouble. 

The leaders of the Democratic party, from President ‘ 
land down, have been engaged for years in a relentless ¢ 
against the economie system upon which the great indust: 
our country are based and under the operation of whic 
have developed such a degree of national prosperity as has an 
the.people of other lands. On thatsystem the Democratic 
has declared war, and the declaration has only failed to c 
the full measure of alarm and disaster because until now t 
party has been restrained by Republican possession of som 
of the cotirdinate powers of the Government. 

3ut to-day everybody understands that the party now 
bridled power at the national seat of Government is that 
has over and again sworn to deal protection its death blow 
to revolutionize our industrial system toa revenue tariff b 

Senator VEST declared only a few years ago: 

Mr. Cleveland in his message, for which I sincerely honor him, ha 
lenced the protected industry of this country to a fight of exterminai 

Itis a fight to death. 

Mr. MILLS, who has since been made a Democratic Se 
summoned the people to drive out the ‘‘ robber barons” « 
manufacturing industriesas publicenemies, ‘who had their | 
to the elbows in the pockets of the people,” and declared 
this land ‘‘should be dedicated to free men, free labor, and 
trade.” 

The last national platform of the Democratic party was 
more radical, as it denounced protection as both ‘ unco 
tional” and a “‘robbery.” 

The President tells us in the very message which asks fo 
silver repeal that the pext movement is to carry out the 
enue tariff reform, to which he says “ every effortof his A: 
tration is pleiged.” It is doubtful whether he ever realiz 
tremendous significance of such an assault upon America 
dustrial institutions until he has recently seen the panic c 
by the mere apprehension of the tariff-smashing crusade. 

It promises no more mercy to the American farmer than t 
American artisan; and in one of the progressive farming 
ties in my own district, where the tillers of the soil ha\ 
seribed hundreds of thousands of dollars to build a railro id 
nearing completion, to furnish access for their Americ pb 
cultural products to the American consumer, they are con! 
by the Democratic party’s threat to throw down all the bu 
that protect their farms from fereign competition, and t 
the practical aid of the American Government to the Ca! 
farmer in underselling them in our own markets. 

DEMOCRACY MUST BEAT A RETREAT. 

What wonder that there is widespread alarm, cessat 
enterprise, and wholesale discharge of operatives engag: 
making goods that before the season of their sale arrives 
be crowded out by cargoes of the handiwork of the cheap 
of Europe. 

Se, while we Republicans will lend powerful aid in the 
of the silver-purehasing act, and hope that its importance 
been so exaggerated that its repeal may have a good elf 
the monetery situation and lead to international agree 
the safe use of silver money, we do not expect to see Am¢ 
industries t ke on their full activity in the face of the tarifl 
olution which threatens them. Our greater hope would be ' 
the Administration may be led by the tremendous object les- 
of the p:st few months to abandon the policy that has c: 
such consternation. 

Anauthoritative announcement from the White Hous 
the free-trade propaganda is to be abandoned would set 
blocd of prosperity coursing swiftlyagain th: ough all the art~ 
ries of our tradeand commerce. Those are not wanting who 
lieve that the Democratic President has already seen enoul!) 
eonvince him that toen»ctthe dogmas which he and hisshre Ww" 
est friends unsuccessfully tried to throw overboard last year 4! 
Chicago must result in overwhelming business disaster. 
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The gentleman from Nebraska, a few days ago, related in a 
very dramatic manner an entertaining but mythical story. in 
which Napoleon, at the battle of Marengo, believing his army 
defeated. ordered a drummer boy to beat a ‘‘ retreat.” Thestcip- 
ling replied that he had never le irned how to beat a “ retreat,” 


but said he could beat a soul-stirring ‘‘charge,” and reminded 


his great chief of the charges he had beat at Lodi, at Wagram, 
etc.,and begged permission, *‘ Oh, sire, let me beat ome more 
charge!” which was granted, and the battle won. The gentle- 
man then applied the story to his Democratic President, whou 
he believed to be retreating from the Democratic battle-ground, 
and begged him, in the name of the victories of the past, to 
order one more grand ‘‘ charge” under the banner of free silver 
free trade. 

Mr. Speaker, the President, as well as the rest of his country- 
men, has witnessed an sson” of the effects of the mere 
apprehension of a general assault upon the tariff system. 

You can not raise the mailed hands of legislation in dead y 
threats against every productive industry of a great nation with- 
out inviting business calamity. The calamity has come. It is 
at our doors; and [ tell you, my young friend from Nebraska 


and 


‘ . | 
“ opject-le 


[addressing Mr. BRYAN], that if you go to your ‘‘ Napoleon of | 


olities ’ now, and undertake to urge, him, like your ‘drum ner 
on of Marengo,” to let you beat just ‘‘ one more charge; ”’ 
you remind him how you beat charge’ for free wool 
that sent all the American sheep scampering to the slaughter- 
houses «nd wool down to 10 cents a pound, and beseech him to 
“let me beat one more” [laughter]; when you remind him, 
“Sire, we did be: a charge against ethe wool 
turers, and see how their factories are toppling all over the 
land! Oh, sire, we did beat such a charge against the cotton 
manufacturers, and look how they are closing their doors and 
turning theirarmy of unemployed workmen out into the streets! 
Laughter Oh, sire, we did beat such a charge against the gold 
standard and monometallism, in favorof free and unlimited coin- 
age of short-weightsii verdollars,and look how our securities have 
come flocking home forredemption. how the banks of New York 
and all over the country have been brought to the verge of ruin, 
andidle workmen are being fed in the soup houses. Oh, sire. 
us beat one more charge!” [Applause and laughter on the Re- 
publican side. ] 

Mr. Sperker, he won't doit. Itell you,my young friend, that 
when your quond:m chiec!tain comes back from Gray Gables 
while he may applaud, as we all did, the beautiful imagery and 
fervid eloquence of your splendid speech, brilliant in all except 
the soundness of its premises and the iogic of its conclusions 
[laughter], he will place his hand on your head and say, * 
young friend, that was all very well before election, but we won t 
have any more charges beat justnow.” [Laughter and applause]. 
You just go to work and learn how to beat a first-class retreat. 
“That is what we shall most stand in need of.” For I assure 
my friend from Nebraska that the ‘‘ man of destiny’ has 
ready observed the omens of the times, and he will whisper in 
your ear that Marengo is a long way behind, that the victory of 
1892 was nothing but a spasmodic return from Elba, that amid 


, 
** such a 


ut such 
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tim 


the uprising of the allied industries and interests of a deceived | 


people he already heirs the ground rumblings of the Waterloo 
of 1894 [applause on the Republic :n side}, and against the bright 


sun-burst of Republican restoration in 1896 he sees, grimly loom- | 


ing, Democracy’s St. Helena! 


1 [Loud and continued applause on 
he Republican side. ] 


Mr. FELLOWS obtained the floor and yielded five minutes to 


Mr. BOATNER. 
Mr. BOATNER. 
ntleman from New York for extending me the privilege 
vain addressing the House upon the important and absorbing 
question now under consideration. 
The advecates of the pending measure have, from the incep- 
tion of this debate, ignored the real question which underlies it. 
That the Sherman law is a bad law and ought to be re 


ug pea ed. no 
one. or very few,deny. Our contention is that the repealing 


act ought to go farther and extend to the country the relief 
from existing evils and the refo’ms in currency legislation sa- 
credly promised in the last campaign and which the people, by 
their votes at the last election, placed it in our power to extend. 
his relief the advocates of unconditional repeal refuse now, 
and leave us no hope that they will support in the fi a 
real question, then, to be determined by our votes is not whether 
the purchasing clause of the Sherman act is to be repe.l-d, 
but whether the Democratic party is to redeem its pled 
at the polls. 
try of a measure of the greatest importance and far-reaching 
consequences being precipitated on the House under an iron- 


ves m ide 


bound rule which prevents the consideration of any amend- | 
ments, except those dictated by its supporters, and of foreing | 


members to elect between the duty of standing by what they 
conceive to be their duty to their constituents or of appearing 


| and 


vhen | 
| is repealed no additional I 
| age will 


manufac- | 


My | 


| scurity by the tauntsand jeers of 


Mr. Speaker, I am profoundly grateful to | 


| of our o 


Le | 


The astounding spectacle is presented to the coun- | 
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to array themselvos against the distinct policy of the A 
tration. 
ou 1a 


1 course was unnecessary. It was recklessly dis 
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tive of the harmony and unity of purpose absolutely essen 
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of so iniquitous alaw. The appeal was vain. The Presidential 
veto was overridden, and Congress gave to the people this mo- 
dicum of the relief which had been promised them. 

What was the result? Instead of the disappearance of gold 
from circulation, so confidently predicted, the volume increased 
from $300,000,000 to $700,000,000. 

Not a dollar issued under the provision of this law has ever 
been presented for redemption, except when gold was wanted 
for export, notwithstanding its depreciation to 60 per centof its 
face value has been industriously proclaimed throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. 

Of these ‘‘ debased ” dollars there are 308,199,262 in circulation. 
Not one can be bougbt for less than 100 cents in gold. Noone 
has complained of them, and the only fault the country finds is 
that there are not enough of them. The same may be siid of 
the circulation issued under the Sherman law. The certificates 
are full legal tender—are the obligations of the Government, 
whose ability tomeet them no one disputes and no one questions, 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, as against each it was confidently predicted 
by the gold monomaniacs of the country that their effect would 
be to put us on a silver basis. 
unfounded, and from these two sources we have drawn more 
than one-third of all the money now in circulation in the United 
States. 

What would be the condition of the country to-day if the vol- 
ume of silver circulation now outstanding had never been issued? 
We would either have only about one billion one hundred mil- 
lions to do the gigantic business of sixty-five million people, or 
this money which has paid no toll to the banks would be repre- 
sented by their paper of similar amount, and would represent 
to them the enormous profit resulting from a transaction of such 
magnitude, 

Is not this, Mr. Speaker, the real reason of the persistent and 
unflagging opposition to the use of silver asmoney. When itis 
remembered that bank circulation shrunk in about the same pro- 
portion as silver was issued under the Bland act, the conclusion 
is almost irresistible that one displaced the other. We do not 
want, sir, to coin dishonest dollars or cheap dollars, but enough 
of honest money to meet the wants of business and revive the 
fingging industries of the country. 

We want to pay our debts in money worth 100 cents to the dol- 
lar, but do not want the volume of money so contracted with ref- 
erence to the growth of business and population that it will be 
impossible for us to obtain it without a sacrifice of labor and 
commodities out of all proportion to their value. The gentle- 
man from Mississippi (Mr. CATCHINGS], in the able presentation 
of the other side of this question, admitted that the effect of the 
proposed legislation, if unaccompanied by any other, would be 
to dry up the only source from which circulation can be in- 
creased, and to decrease thereby the ability of the debtor classes 
to meet their obligations; yet if the district he represents is sit- 
uated like mine, it is literally plastered with mortgages bearing 
10 per cent interest, and having from one to ten years to run. 

The planters for several years past failed to realize more than 
the cost of producing theircrops. Yet it is proposed to increase 
the value of the debts they owe and decrease their ability to pay 
them by increasing the value of money and the difficulty of ob- 
suining it for business purposes. The East, with its immense 
wealth and plethora of money, is unable to realize the condition 
of the South. With them 44 per cent interest is regarded asa 
fair return for money. With us 8 per cent is the lowest rate, 
and resources innumerable lie dormant for the want of capital 
to develop and render them productive. 

Is it to be wondered, then, that the South, which for years has 
struggled with adversity and disaster, should demand at the 
hands of the party which it has constantly supported with its 
votes a fulfillment of the pledges it has made? Is it strange 
that we should desire the extension of our circulation to the point 
that capital would seek investment in legitimate interprise and 
business? 

That this reasonable request should be denied us has filled us 
with surprise, consternation, and, I may add, with indignation. 
Why should the interestof the agriculturist, the mechanic, the 
laborer, the professional man—in fine, of all those classes who 
earn their living by producing or handling the necessaries of 
life—be sacrificed for those who live by lending the money on 
which all those operations are conducted. 

Why should the maxim “ that the greatest good to the great- 
est number” &half be the guiding principle in legislation, be re- 
versed, and the smaller classes be further enriched by legisla- 
tion distinctively in their favor? I imagine, Mr Speaker, that 
no satisfactory answers can be given to these questions. 

For many years, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia {[Mr. WrLson], the gentleman from Indiana{Mr. ByNuM], 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE], the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. MCCREARY], and the distinguished Secretary of the 


All these predictions have proved | 
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Treasury have been teaching us that the act of 1873 demonetiz- 
ing silver was not only a fault, but a crime. With eloquence 
which aroused our enthusiasm and with arguments that con- 
vinced our judgment they taught us and have taught the coun- 
try that it was possible to maintain in the United States the parity 
between gold and silver coinage. They have made us believe 
that the free coinage of silver on equal terms with gold would 
break the power of the money barons, unlock the doors of en- 
terprise, and breathe new life into the prostrate body of 
South; that with the world’s supply of bullion to draw from 
money would flow into the channels of business as long as i 
would find profitable employment. These sentiments found ex- 
pression in the platform of principles adopted at Chicago. 

Our nominee for the Presidency gave them his indorsement, 
and the battle cry to the people was, ‘‘Give us the power and 
we will give you the relief.” Hardly had the echoes of that 
contest died away before conservatism took the place of ayyres- 
sion, and a halt was called all along the line. : 

A remarkable change has come over the spirit of their di 
Bimetallism, which ten months ago was entirely practicabl 
now become impossible without the concurrence of those | 
eign nations whose interest demands the gold standard. 

The volume of circulation, which before the election was i 
sufficient to mest the wants of business, has now b come so 
dundant that it is necessary to cut off the only source from which 
it could be supplemented, and no measure providing any ot 
means of accomplishing this purpose can receive their sup); 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED], regarded as the m 
formidable man inethe Republican party, with his lieutena 
from Michigan and Iowa, are called to the support of a measure 
fathered by a Democratic Administration, and quondam Den 
crats beam with satisfaction and applaud withrapture argum: 
in favor of a financial policy advocated and maintained by the le- 
publican party as long as it has had power in the United Stutes. 

The distinguished gentleman from West Virginia, the ch 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means, tells us to-day that 
speaking for himself alone, he does not anticipate that it wil 
necessary to issue bonds to maintain the public credit, but | 
forgets that no longer than last February a bill was report 
from the Committee on Banking and Currency exactly simi 
to the bill now under consideration, except that it provided 
the issuance of a 3 per cent bond. 

That was known as the Sherman amendment, and, like t 
makeshift which bears his name, was the product of his fert 
brain. The gentleman from West Virginia supported that b 
and, ifiam not mistaken, supported a resolution ordering clo 
ture on it. He was supported then, as he is now, by all the m: 
ometal Democrats on this floor and by about one half the h« 
a with the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] at t! 

ead. 

It failed of passage because of the strenuous opposition of t 
who insist the party must execute its pledges. It may be t 
we will not be forced to an issue of bonds, and [ hope, i 

rovidence of God, that we will not be; but the strong prob 
ities are that we will be. 

There are now in circulation about $850,000,000 of demand o 
ligations in the United States redeemable in gold at the T 
ury. 

They serve all the purposes of money—in fact, are mone) 
bear no interest; but if the bill now pending in the Senate 
thorizing national banks to issue circulation up to the par | 
of bonds deposited, how will it be possible to prevent the [ 
ing of the entire greenback and silver circulation into bo: 

If presented for redemption, this Government must buy gold ! 
that purpose, and it can only do so with bonds. 

The process then will be simple; the banks will present this 
class of circulation for redemption; this will force the issic 
bonds, which they will buy. These, on being deposited with t! 
Treasury, will authorize a circulation equal in amount, and th 
banks will have made an investment to draw interest at both ends 
of the line—on the bonds from the Government and on the mone) 
from the people, the one in fact representing the other. 

That any such result is now contemplated or intended I do no! 
charge, but that it will be the inevitable effect of the legislation 
if enacted I confidently believe. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with a -— sense of responsibility to those 
whom I represent that I withhold my support from a measure 
which it is understood is approved, nay, recommended, by ‘ 
President, but in the exercise of a solemn public duty [ can not 
yield my convictions for any consideration whatever. 

This unfortunate division in the party is in my judgment 
wholly unnecessary. A coinage act which would provide for an 
increase of circulation to the point considered necessary is 4 
that we ask. 

We are ready to safeguard it with any legislation necessary 
which will recognize silver as a money metal, and thereby 1D- 
crease its market value to its coinage value. 
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We are ready to stand squarely on the platform of our party, 
and will support no legislation that does not make every dollar 
bearing the stamp of the Government equal to every other dollar 
of thesame kind. But weare not content toaccept the dictum of 
those gentlemen who say this can not be done, and we shall not 
try the experiment. 

Mr. FELLOWS witbholds his remarks for 
pendix. 

Mr. FITHIAN. Mr. Speaker, we are asked by gentlemen who 
advocate the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act, 
which, without amendment, means placing this country on a sin- 
gle gold standard, to act the part of patriots and sustain the Ad- 
ministration. Congress is a cojrdinate branch of the Govern- 
ment. It isthe duty of Congress, as the legislative branch of the 
Government, to make laws, and it is the duty of the Executive to 
enforce the law. 

[t is commendable in all gentlemen to act the part of patriots, 
but if it is necessary in order to be a patriot in the estimation of 
gentlemen who want to force the country upon a single gold 
standard to sacrifice principle and vote against what I regard to 
be the interests of my constituents, 1 must lay myself open to 
their criticism of being unpatriotic. The gentleman from New 
York [Gen. TRACEY] has said this evening: 

Any Democratic member of this House who believes that he will curry 


revision. See Ap- 
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favor with his constituents by endeavoring to oppose and break down the | 


Administration of this man who was the people’s choice will, I have no 
doubt, find that he has misjudged the temper of his people. 

I do not misjudge the temper of my people when I stand here 
and insist that the Democratic platform shall be fulfilled and 
not repudiated by the Democratic majority of this Congress, 


although I may be unpatriotic, from the gold-bug standpoint. | 


I learned my Democracy from the gentleman who now fills the 
exalted position of Secretary of the Treasury under this Admin- 
istration, and I read with pleasure what he said in 1878: 

I know that the world’s stock of the precious metals is none too large, and 
I see no reason to apprehend that it will ever become so. Mankind will be 
fortunate, indeed, if the annual production of goldand silver coin shall keep 
pace with the annual increase of population, commerce, and industry. 


Ac- | 


cording to my Views of the subject, the conspiracy which seems to have been | 
formed here and in Europe to destroy, by legislation and otherwise, from | 


three-sevenths to one-half of the metallic money of the world is the most 
gigantic crime of this or any other age. 

The consummation of such a scheme would ultimately entail more misery 
upon the human race than all the wars, pestilences, and famines that ever 
occurred in the history of the world. 
struction of half the entire movable property of the world, including houses, 
ships, railroads, and all other appliances for carrying on commerce, while 
it would be felt more sensibly at the moment, would not produce anythiug 
iike the prolonged distress and disorganization of society that must inevit- 
ably result from the permanent annihilation of one-half of the metallic 
money in the world 


Mr. COOPER of Indiana. 
ask him a question there? 
TheSPEAKER pro tempore. 


Will the gentleman allow me to 


Mr. FITHIAN. Yes, sir. ‘ 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. I would like to ask the gentleman 
if he has read the whole text of the speech of Mr. Carlisle that 
he has quoted? 

Mr. FITHIAN. I have not read it to-night, but nothing in 
the speech could change or modify the meaning of that part 
which I have just read. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. I would like to state, Mr.Speaker, 
if the gentleman will allow me, that that speech has been mis- 
quoted. 

Mr. FITHIAN. That part which I have read is correctly 
quoted. Lhave only twenty minutes. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. I wanted tostate to the gentleman 
that I do not think he desires to misrepresent Mr. Carlisle. 

Mr. FITHIAN. I do not misrepresent him. I learned my 
lesson too well then to unlearn it now in this trying period in 
our nation’s history. 

Asa Democratic member of this House I am unable to support 
the Administration in its effort to force the unconditional repeal 
of the so-called Sherman law. It is my desire to support Mr. 
Cleveland by my vote upon every question in which I believe he is 
in accord with the platform of the last national Democratic con- 
vention. I do not believe that the message of the President to 
this Congress is in accord with the Democratic platform. Ido 
not believe that the President's message recognizes the princi- 
ples of bimetallism, but that, on the contrary, his message ignores 
bimetallism totally. The platform declares that: 


We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman act of 1890 
aS a cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of danger in the future, 
Which should make all of its supporters as well as its author anxious for 
its speed repeal. We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard 
money of the country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver, without 
discriminating against either metal or charge for mintage, but thedollar unit 
of coinage of both metals must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value 
or be adjusted through international agreement, or by such safeguards of 
legislation as shall insure the maintenance of the parity of the two metals 
and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the markets and in pay- 


I decline to yield further. | 


The absolute and instantaneous de- | 


ment of debts; and we demand that ali paper currency shall be kept at par 
with and redeemable in such coin We insist 1 pon this policy as esp ally 
necessary for the protection of the farmers and labering classes, | irst 
and most defenseless victims of unstable moneyand a fluctuating cur Ley 

mm : , : : . 

The President in his letter of acceptance said: 

The people are entitled to sound and honest money, abundantly ieient 
in volume to supply their honest needs, B whatever may De thet I rf 
the people’s currency, nationa * State—whe * gold, silver or pap t 
should be so regulated and guarded by governmental action, or by wise and 
careful laws, that no one can be deluded as the « vinty and stability of 
lis value. E y dollar put into tl mds of tl e shoul e of the 
same int? value or purchasin Wi ely 
guarantees both gold anc silver can be safely utilize upon ¢ ial terms, in 
the adjustment of our currency 

Again the President said in response to the committee of 
notification: 

i tind much relief inthe reflection that I have been selected me 
for the ] L es and purposes towhich my party pie i 
forceme and supremacy of which all who have any ht to i ) 
cratic fellowship must constantly and persistently labor 

In this speech the President placed himself upon the platform 
of the party by saying that he ‘‘ had been selected merely t and 
for the principles and purposes to which his party was pledged.” 


What were the principles to which the D>-mocratic party w: 


is 

pledged? I turn again to the platform for the answer 

We hold to the use of both gold an'l silver as the midard 1 I of the 
country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver without 
against either metal or charge for mintage 

And for the enforcement and supremacy of which 

Said Mr. Cleveland 
all who have any right to claim Democratic fellowship must constanttwrand 
persistently labor 

Again I quote from the President in response to the commit 


tee of notification 
True to its history and its creed, our party will re 


' wi ft 
spond t« 
pon t 


the people within safe lines, and guided by enlightened statesmans}t lo 
the troubled and impatient Within our membership we commend 1 
unswerving allegiance to the party Whose prit les in all time \ ive 


been found sufficient for them, and whose agyuregate 
their experience teaches, can always be trusted 
The President commended ‘‘the troubled and imprtient within 
our membership” to ‘‘ unswerving allegiance to the purty 
Now, Mr. Speaker, what has produced the ‘*‘ troubled and im- 


Wisdom and pat 


patient” within the membership of the Democratic party? Th 
silver question. That there were troubled and impatient within 
our party every Democratic member of this House who repr 


sents an agricultural district knows, and it was only by the a 

surance of Democratic leaders that the party would be feithful 
to its pledges that the ‘* troubled and impatient” of our party 
were quicted and again brought back to ‘‘ unswerving allegiance 


| to the party.” 


Does the gentleman from Illinois | 
[Mr. FITHIAN] yield to the gentleman from,Indiana|Mr.CooPER]? | 


By the last national platform the party is pl 
age both of gold and silver into money. This 


igved to the coin- 


platform was the 





last declaration of the party in national convention upon this 
great, important question. He whois a good Democrat must 
honestly and faithfully keep the pledge. He is not a good Dem 


ocrat who repudiates it. Bimetallism is therein so explicitly 
and plainly declared for that no tortured construction can 
its meaning. This is the platform upon which the Democracy 
won before the people last November. Thisis the platform upor 
which Grover Clevelind acespted the De ic nomi 


pr ric) 


ocratic 


for President. This is the platform and these are the 


|} upon which the national Democracy fought the battle. 


| pledged to the peop!e to keep the faith. 
| I peo} ! 


Did we mean it then? If we did, and we are faithful to our 
pledges, each and every Democratic member of this Hous 
If we refuse to do 
we will forfeit the confidence of the people who by their votes 


placed the Democratic party in control of both the executive 
| and legislative branches of the Government. I, for one, 1 nt 
it. Iexpect to keep the faith. As Democrat I will not be 


blindly led intocasting my vote in the direction of plocing this 
country upon a single gold stindard. Upon this question L, 
myself, must take such indep-ndent action as I believe to be in 
accord with the principles of the party, and in accord with the 
sentiments of the great masses of the Democratic party. 
Bimetallism has been a cardinal principle of Democratic faith 
from the foundation of the party to the present time. 


for 


| defy 


the single gold standard men to point out a single platform to 
any Democratic national convention, where the party declared 
upon the subject, where the principle of bimetallism has nof 


been recognized in unmistakable terms. 
party to-day believes in it, and if I should 
it, and trample it under foot, I would be f 
of Democracy and a traitor to its principle 

The President said that ‘‘ True to its history and its creed, 
our party will respond to the w nts of the people.” 

The great mass¢s of the people of this country, irrespective of 
party, favor the use of gold and silver as money. The people 
are unalterably opposed to placing the count’y on a single gold 
standard, and a party pledged to a gold st indard would meet ig- 
nominious defeat at the polls in a national contest, The Demo- 


Ninety per ce nt of the 
rep idiate it jionore 


to the teachings 


ils> 
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cratic party will never be committed to that policy. In the last no doubt will be “ fairly represented” on the floor of this House. 


Presidential election all parties favored silver. 
the last Republican national convention on silver is as follows: 


e, from tradition and interest, favor bimetaliism, and 
iemands the use of both gold and silver, as standard 
money, with restrictions and under such provisions, to be determined by 
legislation. as will secure the maintenance of the parity of value of the two 
metals, so that the purchasing and debt-paying power of thedollar, whether 
of silver, gold, or paper shal)! be at all times equal. Theinterests of the pro- 
ducers of the country, its farmers, and its workingmen, demand that every 
dollar, paper or coin, issued by the Government shall be as good as any 
other. We commend the wise and patriotic steps already taken by our Gov- 
ernment to secure an international conference to adopt such measures as 
will insure a parity of value between gold and silver for use as money 
throughout the world. 


The American peo} 
the Republican party 


How many Republican members of this House will vote to 
continue * the use of both gold and silver as standard money,” 
and how many will vote to wipe from the statute books all leg- 
islation for further coinage of silver? The record vote will tell. 
It seems to me that there is a combined effort on the part of Re- 
publicans and some Democrats to repudiate both platforms of 
the Republican and Democratie parties on this question. 

‘The present financial disturbance is more artificial than real. 
The present condition of affairs has been precipitated upon the 
country by the money-lenders and stock-jobbing, bondholding 
Shylocks of Wall street to force an issue of Government bonds. 
A scarcity of money makes dear money. The money-loaning and 
bondholding class seek to exclude silver from use as money in 
order,to make money dear and make correspondingly cheap the 
product of every farm in the land. 

Much talk is indulged in by the single gold standard adovecates 
about the 60-cent dollar, the dishonest dollar, and putting a dol- 
lar’s worth of silver in adollar. Silver has been depreciated by 
unfriendly legislation, and gold has been appreciated by favora- 
ble legislation. It is the money use that gives to either metal 
its chief value. 

If silver was scarce and gold plenty, the enemies of silver 
would soon renounce their faith in gold and become strong ad- 
vocates of silver. There is not sufficient goldin the world to sup- 
ply the necessary coin for the world’s wants, which are daily in- 
creasing with the advance of population and wealth. The sup- 
ply of gold being limited, the creditor classes seek to make it the 
sole money metal of the world, that they may thereby add untold 
millions to their wealth. 

Up to the time that silver was demonetized by the act of 18 
anyone had the right to take gold or silver bullion to the mints 
of the United States and have it coined into standard money of 
full legal-tender quality. No public demand was made for the 
demonetization act of 1873. There was no honest reason for it. 
[t+ was done by stealth, and the motives behind it were little less 
creditable to those coneerned in it than highway robbery. It 
was a fraud upon the people. It changed every contract involv- 
ing the payment of a dollar. It increased the public debt, and 
by making money scarcer added increased burdens to every ob- 
ligation that every debtor had to discharge by the payment of 
money. It wasin the interest of the creditor and bondholding 
classes, and enabled these Shylocks to extort from their unfortu- 
nate victims more than their pound of flesh. 

We are reminded that ‘‘ the very man of allothers who has the 
deepestinterest in a sound currency and who suffers most by mis- 
chievous legislation in money matters is the man who earns his 
daily bread by his daily toil.” ‘This sounds well. All classes of 
people want a sound currency, and silver would be a sound cur- 
rency had it not been debased by mischievouslegislation. Who 
are the people that demand unconditional repeal and the placing 
of this country on a single gold standard? Not the farmer, not 
the mechanie, not the laborer, nor none of the men who earn 
their ‘‘daily bread by their daily toil.” The bank presidents 
and stock-gambling influences of Wall street are the ‘‘ sons of 
toil” who demand unconditional repeal. 

This is what the New York Evening Post of the 15th instant 
has to say: 

It is most fortunate for the metropolis that the bankersof New York have 
so excellent a Representative in the House as Congressman HENDRIX, whose 
maiden speech on the silver question last Saturday was such a clear and 
forcible presentation of ‘he sound-money side. There is no surer way of 
overcoming the unreasonable prejudice of so many Southern and Western 


men against the“ gold bug’ than to have @ mav appear on the floor who 
fairly represents the banking interests of New York. 


“sy 
iv 
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The Post isa gold-paper. It demands the unconditional re- 
peal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman law. It wants the 
country placed ona single gold standard. The speech of the 
gentleman from New York |Mr. HENDRIX] is highly commended 
by this paper because he “ fairly represents the banking inter- 
ests of New York.” Why do these New York bankers need a 
special champion here on the floorof this House? Are they not 
yet satisfied» For the last thirty years they have been fed upon 
the fat of the land, while the masses of the people had to be con- 
tented with the crumbs that fell from their tables. How long is 
this to continue? These bankers of New York, whose interests 


The platform of | not alone by the gentleman from New York {[Mr. Henprix}, 


have not been known to suffer for want of legislation in their 
interests. 

When gold was at an enormous premium during the war t! 
bought the bonds of the United States, redeemabiein the mon 
of the country, for an average of about 50 cents on the di 
and then by being “‘ fairly represented” inCongress had the cx 
tract changed, making these bonds payable in gold. I sho 
be sorry, indeed, if these much-abused, unfortunate, and [ri 
less bankers of New York should wake up some morning 
find themselves without representation in Congress. 

I am compelled to take the course I do beeause nowhere in | 
message of the President to this Congress can I see the | 
ray of hope for the continuance of bimetallism. On the « 
trary, | see in the message a fixed and unalterable determi: 
tion to place this country on a single gold standard alone, w 
in my judgment, mens ruin and destruction to the agricultu 
interests of the people that I represent. I am strengthene 
the position that I take in regard to the meaning of the P) 
dent's message by the declaration of the gentleman from } 
York, Mr. COCKRAN, who is leading the forces for unconditi 
repeal, in an article in the North American Review, in wh 
he said: 

The recent utterances of the President * * * however, appear to set 
the question that the present Administration is determined to use a 
meaus at its command to maintain a gold standard. The question of f 
coinage of silver by the United States may be exciuded from considerat 
as nobody deems the passage of such a law within the limits of possibi 
during the present Administration. 

If that be the meaning of the recent utterances of the Pi 
dent, the advocates of silver can have no hope of future legi 
tion in behalf of silver if the Sherman law is unconditionally : 
pealed. Itissoplain to my mind that ‘‘ he who runs may read 
and the member of this Congress who votes for the uncondition 
repeal of the Sherman law deliberately does so with the { 
knowledge that when he so casts his vote he is casting itin fav 
of placing this country upon a single gold standard. Let the 
members who desire to do so take the responsibility of such 
course. 

This is not the first time that the principlesof Democracy have 
been assailed by its foes within its councils. The time was whe 
the same struggle thitis now going on was made by the tru 
friends of Democracy to relegate to the rear the so-called Demo 
crats who wanted toccmmit the party to the theories of prote 
tion. The men who then stood out boldly for tariff reform, : 
who fought the bottles of the party in Congress upon this gr 
question upon which the party is now practically a unit, w 
defeated by coalition wi.h Republicans; they saw tariff refi 
smothered in the House of Representatives, but to their sat 
faction to-day the phrase ‘‘unnecessary taxation is unjust ta 
tion” has become a Democratic watchword. 

The Democratic party is great enough to purify and p 
itself of its enemieS and foes who now forget its promises and 
pudiate its national platform, and it will do so in the settlen 
of this great financial question as it did in settling the pri 
ples of the D»>mocratic party on the tariff issue. 

Under the Demoeratic platform we should so adjust the r 
between the two metals as to maintain a parity, and coin 
freely “without discriminating aguinst either metal or ch 
for mintage.” When the pledge is fulfilled no free-coi: 
Democrat will refuse to vote for the repeal of the Sherman 
I shall vote for each and every amendment fixing a ratio 
tween the two metals, beginning with 16 to 1 and ending wi 
20 tol. If all shall be defeated I shall vot» to restore the B 
act. and if that should be voted down I will feel it my dut 
cast my vote against the unconditional repeal of the purch 
ing clauseof the Sherman law. Theplatform of the Democriti 
party must be fulfilled in whole and not in part. [Loud ap- 
plause. | 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Spexker, this Congress will go down 
history as the money-changers’ Congress. 

No man voting for the unconditional repeal of the Sher 
act will ever be President of the United States, because 
failed to yield to the deminds of the American people or tocom- 
prehend their wishes and growth. 

At their last nitions! convention the Democratic party 
dicted the Republican party for the passage of the Sherman 
That act was passed by Republican votes exelvsively in both t 
Senate and House. And the Republic.ns in this House an 
their votes next Monday will confess that indictment and ent 
a plea of guilty. 

The Democratic party promised both gold and silver as t 
currency of this country in its last national platform, and th 
first step it takes after coming into power is to repudiate that 
promise. 

Men stand on this floor and say that they are for bimetallism; 
that they want free silver; and yet they propose to vote away the 
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| 


last vestige of silver coinage existi on our st books. 
without condition. They ask us to surrend the last redoubt 
at a time which they well know we can not have any silver | 


Ca 
legislation during the Presidency of Mr. Cleveland, and for at 
least one year thereafter. 

They say surrender the fort, and we will help y 


again, when they know that it can not be retaken. 





ke 
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The gentlemen from Maine |Mr. REED] and New York [Mr. 
CocKRAN]| both express great love for the laborers of this coun- 
try; they give us many fine words, words, only words; and stand- 


ing behind them in the interest of the workingmen, I pr¢ 
two hundred or more of bankers and 
of money-lenders from various East 
crypt and corner of the Capitol. 
Not a laboring man is found here; 


sume, ar 
oOkKers and financial agents 
1 cities, now haunting every 


e 


no one here to hold up the 


hands of the representatives of the producers. 
Oh, sir. this love oO th mone! ienders for the producers and 
laborers is touching in the extreme; it is wonderful to behold! 


We are told, sir, that all these menare here for the express pur- 


pose of preventing Congress from taking $50,000,000 of the peo- 
ple’s money and giving it to the lenders. Christ once said, ‘Oh, 
ye Pharisees, hypocrites!” Gentlemen, my time is up, but I 


want to admonish you that if you force that gold standard on the 
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American people the place that knows you now will know you | 
on more forever. [Great applause. | 
We have listened to many splendid periods denouncing silver 


and prediciing dire calamity if we obeyed the people and gave 
them free coinage. 

Some of the ablest men in this nation have denounced free 
coinage. Eloquence, oratory, invective, prophesy, all have been 
invoked, and yet not one logical reason, not one historic fact, not 
one moral suggestion has been gi 
silver. 

Forty centuries has silver stood as the money of all intelligent 
people everywhere, and all the learning of the opposition has 
been exhausted without giving an instance where any people, 
state, or nation, in any age, sulfered from silver, or was lost, de- 
cayed, dishonored, or died from silver. Sir, it has ever been 
the money of the common people; gold never has beenand never 
ean be. [Applause. | 

My people, in common with th 
want free silver; nay, more—they de 
may, | propose to stand by their wis! 
their wish, but because their wishes are just, 
triotic. [Loud applause. |] 

Mr. CAPEHART. 
my State are opposed to the demonetization of silver. | 
of no one in West Virginia who is willing tosay that we c 
» with silver as legal-tender money. 

I know that our people are not demanding the unconditional 
repeal of the Sherman law, but there isageneral feeling that its 
repeal should be coupled with a measure that will mean some- 
thing more than a mere declaration in favor of bimetallism. 

{am here as a member of this House under instructions to vote 
for the free coinage of silver. The convention which nominated 
me less than a yeur ago declared almost unanimously for silver, 
I would be recreant to my trust and fall short of my duty if I did 
not carry out the wishes of those who sent me here. 

We should not allow ours nor the country to be deceived 


¢ 


vreat mass of Americins, 
nand it. And come what 
not only because it is 
honest, and pa- 


. 
( 


1€S, 


in dis- 


ens 


les 
ives 


ven for this bitter opposition to | 


Mr. Speaker, I believe that the people of 
know } 


as to the real issue which, as I see it, is nothing more or less | 


than an effort of the money-lending world, and those having 
fixed incomes—in short, those who live upon the savings of 
others, to increase the value of debts already in existence, and 
incomes of all sorts, by making them payable in a money thatis 
made dearer and harder to procure than the money in existences 
at the time of their creation. 

It seems to me that this is the true situation, and I can but 
believe that such a policy will bring ultimate disaster to the 
whole country. I believe that we who are counted as friends 
of silver are in the minority here, and I also believe that the un- 
conditional repeal will prevail; not because the people desire it, 
but because the whole money power of the world demands it; 
because the President demands it, and because power, honors, 
and rewards are on that side. 

[t is proposed now to unconditionally repeal the Shermen law, 
and this means the demonetization of silver and the abandon- 
ment of our country to the tender mercies of the owners of gold; 
all that we are to have is promise of something inthe future 
a promise that will not bind anyone, a promise that is the kiss 
of Judus. Power that can make, and is making, the fortunes of 
men is more potent than the distant voice of the people. I 
favor the repeal of the Sherman law; it is universally and justly 
condemned, but can it be th.t any of the friends of silver are so 
confiding or so credulous as to believe that after Congress has 
demonetized silver we can then enact some legislation that may 


oa 
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The ot Ly t whole ( ] 8 
been deceived, hive en | , pport of 1 ho 
pretended to stand on t vm of b 
and who now forsake this t t shan . atthe co 
the Administration and of the goldo n lw 

Had t ( estion of the ¢ } eT 1 nm ¢ 0 
an issue in t pal fF Ls9 of ' 
atives west o \llewhanies who sre 1 ‘ : 
other in their eagerness to d s r,t n 
line witl Admin tion \ m 
would now be here No speak n « ‘ He 
hardihood to declare that t) yple of t < r 
for the « onetization of 

All k ft the p not a i ) t 
Cll S \ th ch Dv ie) oO T i < 
comm e, ( h d 
f r the de ct on ot o h oO ( Cc t o 
has heard from the farmer, dy imp ~ 
islation in t the 
i d which how ho mercy l re) 
into the earth through the ‘ { 3 1 t 
trusted to protect him Inthe % t t 

t f il I tho t t h } ad ( 
not only is that prosp 1OW eu ut anothe 
cloud covers t ( h riz O hi ( a 3 t Ou 
from the great money ! rs « e Old as vew 
World that same hand. which irough all the ¢ 3 ] m 
tained the right of the privileged few to live upon th nd 
varnines of others: he sees thit power, which is t of 
vold, closing its grasp upon his own Go el 
ture he can discern nothing but the ek out « 
ence upon the pittance wh h nay be alk ed } t x 
gatherer. The head of the greatest labor o1 n tions 1e@ 
world has declared I¢ free coins 2s farm 
everywhere demand it, but thei: olce ‘ I i ) 
nation’s Capitol where none can have t ‘ | ‘ 
who come with t yr itter of gold upon 

Mr. COOPER of Indi:n r. Sp V wo 
lL endeavored to obtain from my fri l ‘ 

IAN], who then had the floor, an opp y se , f 
upon a quotation which he had miue m é 

Hon. John G. Carlisle, now S« tary of the T ‘ 
member of the House. | had heard t tat 

quently upon the floor d t co of this discus t 
I took occasion to look up the speech and reid it thr do 
not think the gentleman intended to misquote the dis ished 
gentleman from Kentucky, the present Seer ry oO irea 
ury. 

Mr. FITHIAN. Was ny « iotatio cor! 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Che quotation ' correct i : 
runge, t eing onl small p toil . whiel of 
some length, it does not convey the me ining of t | 
The speech was made in IS78, at the ti of © CONSILC¢ n of 
what is now known as the Bland-Allison N Chit law t 
passed this Hous ; a free-coin measur t 
under a suspe? m of t W noo 
for discussion [t reeeived the vote of Mr. Carlisie. It we 
the Senate and wis amended by that bod: 

[It was afterwards passed with a limitation ipon coi 
which we all know give the distinctive feature to the B 
Allison law: and after it returned to the House Mr. ¢ 8 
then took the floor, and in an elaborate spe , the eut of 
which has been used in many of the Speeche ) | lloor 
in this discussion gave a full expression of his views upon the 
whole subject. Speaking of the amendment which limited th 
coinage he said this, which I will read: 

This is the amendment which fills the minds of some of r frier 
such gloomy forebo lings and excites such a fierce and detem é 
opposition that there is a disposition among some of tl t 16 

| whole measure rath ‘yr thana ‘cept this as a part of it Now . 
amendment is objectionable to me in some respects, I am cor sine Ly 
that it is not so on ount ts repud ion of the fr e@ pl nm 
of the original bill; and I will state as ly as pos the re n h 
| compel me to take this view of the subject 

The distinguished Democrat, now Secretary of the Treasury, 
expressly stated in the language which I have read that he did 
notobject to the limitation put upon coinage, but that he favored 
it. He said in the course of that speech, further, that he was 


| 
| 


opposed to the free coinage of both gold and silver, and said that 
he was in favor of a charge for the expense of minting of a suf- 
ficient sum to defray the expense and to cover the difference, 
whatever it might be, between the bullion value of the metal 
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and the coinage value when it was coined, and I read that for 


the edification of gentlemen and to correct them before the | 


country: 


The overloaded taxpayers of this country, already staggering and sinking 
under the burdens imposed upon them by unwise legislation, would have 
been subjected by that provision toa new exaction of several millions of 


doliars annually to pay for coining the bullion of capitalists at home and | 


abroad, 1 can not become the advocate of such a system, either as to gold 
or silver, and, although my vote was given for the bill as it passed the House 


under a suspension of the rules, with this feature in it I did not approve of | 


it, and then hoped that it would be amended in the Senate. 
The mints of the United States are operated at the expense of the whole 


people, and therefore they should be operated for the benefit of the whole | 


people. If on account of a difference between the market value of the bul- 


lion and the legal value of the coin, there is a seigniorage or gain in the proc- | 


ess of coining, the Government shouid have the benefit of it; and if, as in 
the case of gold at the present time, there is no such difference, the holder 
of the bullion who wants it converted intocoin should be required to pay at 
least enough to defray the expenses of the operation. The great mass of 
the people neither own bullion nor metal requiring recoinage, so that the 
provision of the House bill was nota provision for their benefit, but for the 
exclusive benefit of a few bullion dealers and mining companies. 

I commend that language to the gentlemen who have, with so 
much unction, quoted extracts from this speech. He expressly 
states that if there is any profit in the transaction growing out 
of the difference between the value of the bullion and the value 
of the coin, it should go to the Government. 

Mr. BRYAN. Is it not true that the gentleman from Ken- 


tucky [Mr. Carlisle] said in the course of that speech that he | 


was in favor of unlimited coinage of both metals, but not free 
coinage. 


Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Yes, sir; in such connection as to 


show that he favored that coinage only under such conditions | 
I believe | 


as would secure the currency against depreciation. 
he expressed the opinion here, and that opinion seemed to prevail 
then, that under the operation of that law the commercial ratio 
of silver would become equivalent to its legal ratio. 

He in no way expressed an opinion or views to the contrary; 


and what he said also with reference to striking down one-half | 


of the metal money of the world, which I believe the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] quoted in his speech, referred 
to the act of 1878, which struck down the legal tender quality of 
the silver dollar; and it was because the legal tender quality of 
the silver dollar was stricken down that one-half the money was 
stricken down. That speech was made upon a different set of 
facts from those presented here. It was made fifteen years ago 
upon another question and under far different conditions. 

No proposition to strike down one-half of the metal money of 


the country to-day is pending in this Congress or before the | 
country: no proposition to destroy the silver money; but only a | 
proposition to limit the coinage in order that the money now in | 


circulation may be maintainedatpar. The Wilson billexpressly 
mxintains the legal-tender quality of the silverdollar, and guar- 
antees its perfect equality with every other dollar issued by the 
Government. What he then said wasin the interest of the Gov- 
ernment and the people and against the owners of silver bullion 
and those who speculate upon the people’s money. 

Mr. BRYAN. May I ask the gentleman another question? 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Certainly. 

Mr. BRYAN. The gentleman has said that Mr. Carlisle’s 


denunciation was aimed at the act of 1873, which took away the | 


legal-tender quality of silver. Does not the gentleman remem- 
ber that the legal-tender quality of silver was not taken away 
until 1874? 


Mr. COOPER of Indiana. No, sir; my recollection is that the 


act of 1873 dropped the silver dollar from the coinage, and that | 


that act in naming the coins which should be legal tender also 
omitted the silver dollar. I think the act of 1874 restored some 
legal-tender quality to the silver dollar in small payments, per- 
haps in sums of five dollarsor less. Butwhether the legal-tender 
quality of silver was taken away by the act of 1873 or by the 
the act of 1874, Mr. Carlisle’s denunciation was directed against 
the act which took it away, and not against any limitation upon 
coinage for the good of the coinage. . 

Mr. BRYAN. 


dollars, the standard silver dollars in circulation remained a 
legal tender until the act of 1874, which limited their legal ten- 
der quality. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Very good. If the gentleman is 
right as to that poirit, then Mr. Carlisle’s denunciation applies 
to the act of 1874, but [ think the gentleman is in error. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I wish to ask 
the gentleman from Indiana a question, if he will permit me. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. With pleasure. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Is it not a fact that, in the 
sense in which you are speaking, there never was free coinage 
of either gold or silver in the United States: that always there 
has been a certain amount taken out of the pure gold or the pure 
silver and converted to the uses of the Government, that amount 


The gentleman, I think, will find that, while | 
the law of 1873 dropped out of the coinage the standard silver | 


being replaced by the alloy in the metal? Then in that connec 
tion let me ask another question so that the gentleman may an- 
| swer both together. Is not that entire speech of Mr. Carlisle's 

in favor of the coinage of both gold and silver, without discrim 

ination against either metal? 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Gold coinage was made free by the 

| act of 1875, commonly known asthe resumption law. There m 

be some expense for the assay of bullion, or for converting it in 

bars, but there is now nocharge for the coinage of gold. 1} 


| already answered the other question. 


And Mr. Carlisle went further—and I commend that spe 
| as a whole tothe Democrats in this House—Mr. Carlisle i 
speech goes further and shows a disposition to meet the ot 
nations of the world in conference, and enter into an a; 
with them to maintain the parity of both metals. He was t 
as he is to-duy, in favor of a sound and stable curreney con 
of both gold and silver in sufficient volume to transact th: 
ness of the country; and in my humble judgment there is 1 
ing in that speech, when taken as a whole and interpreted i 
light of all the facts, which in any way indicates any chang 
views, except to meet the changed conditions which confront 
Mr. KIEFER. Mr. Speaker, as we are nearing the day w 
| a vote is to be taken upon a question in which the people of ; 
country is more deeply interested thin in any other public q 
tion since the war, congratulations may, perhaps, not be out « 
order at this time. 

An anxious, eager, and I have no doubt a very tired, popul 
in the grandest country and the best government on earth h 
been watching and waiting upon our action here with more fai 
than fortitude, more courage than cash. 

Let us congratulate our distressed business men, our une 
ployed mechanics and factory workers, and our hungry labor 


rree 


| that the hour is near when this body of Representatives, call: 


here in extra session nearly four weeks ago, is about to tuk 
some action in this pressing emergency. 

Sir, I believe that a decided majority of the members of t! 
House, regardless of party ties, past, present, or future, will, on 
Monday next, vote for the repeal of an act whereby this Gover: 
ment contracts to purchase a given amount of a certain co 
molity, which it obligates itself to pay for in gold. T 
President convoked this extra session in the midsummer seas 
because there was a general demand for such action. He co 
not resist the appeals of the people who, by petitions and oth: 
wise, came surging down upon the Executive Mansion duri 
last June like a cyclone. 

Nor has the cry abated since we have been here; and it 
been a surprise to me why nearly a month should have been 
taken up in discussion upon a question that is so well and c| 
understood by every member upon this floor. 

But I can not refrain from adding, in asfew words as possi 
my attitude concerning the repeal of the purchase clause in | 
act of 1890, and the substitute proposed by the gentlema 
Missouri. 

While we have listened to much eloquence, philosophy, 
sound logic from our colleagues,who have grown gray in of! 
| life, in my judgment had the five-minute rule been adopt 
the start, and the time of debate limited to three days, that p 
of the bill which will be repealed on Monday next, so far ist 
body can repeal it, would have been repealed two weeks 
| The people expected early action of us. They had aright 
— it. 

n the district which I have the honor to represent at | 
four-fifths of the people demand the repeal of the Sherm:n )/ 
chasing law. That district, Mr. Speaker, in point of comn 
and indugtrial development, is second to none in the coun' 
The queen city of the Northwest, at the head of the Fath: 
Waters, has been known for half a century as a financial Gib! 
tar. It has withstood every financial flurry, every depress 
every panic, during that period, and its commercial status 
been as firmly established as that of any city of the Union: | 
for weeks business men of St. Paul, jobbers, wholesale manu 
turers, and bankers have been fighting valiantly against 
financial blight, which threatens to leave a path of ruin in a lint 
overflowing with plenty. The Northwest, Mr. Speaker, has on 
abundant crop, and right on the eve of what should be a mos 
successful season’s business the business organizations ave « 
de ivoring to evolve some plan whereby they may move the | 
duct of our fertile fields to the seaboard. 

The farmer, the laborer, the railroads, and the banker are 
deeply concerned in this important question. 

{ shall not inquire into the cause of the present depres- 
sion. 

It is enough for me to know that it exists. The great business 
interests of this country hold the silver-purchase act responsible. 
Neither shall I inquire what next. 

I know that the continued purchase of fluctuating and depre 
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ciating commodity with the gold reserve in the United States 
Treasury will eventually result in gold going to premium. 
[ regret that the majority of this House saw fit to adopt a rule 
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whereby no amendments could be offered to either of the pend- | 


ing bills. ; 
For I believe that an honest silver dollar can be coined by this 
country, and that, too, without international agreement. But 


thecharacter of the dollar and the ratios proposed by the substi- | 


tut>offered by the gentleman from Missouri does not, in my judg- 


ment, meet the existing necessity for an increased circulation of | 


our currency. 

It is, I believe, our solemn duty to act quick, wisely, and well. 

Mr. Speaker, our fair land to-day under existing conditions is 
perishing in the midst of plenty. 

Let us unloosen the strings that hold the hoarded millions 
withdrawn from banks; let us stop buying depreciated silver; let 
us repeal the purchase clause by such a majority in this House 
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judgment, is that we must maintain good faith. Honesty presses 


upon us as a policy because it is economy and mens prosperity. 


Law and environment both commind us to be honest. Logic 
forces us to keep to our honored course as nation. We can 
| not hide behind the ‘‘dollar of the daddies” and k ep the re- 
spect of the world any more than we can revert to the spinning 
wheel, the flintlock, the tinder box, and the mail ecoich. 

Fiat metallic money is even worse than fiat paper money, for 
the former, when once issued from the mints, be ‘'s the money 
of ultimate redemption, while the latter is but a promise to pay 
an honest dollar. The debisement of metalli is the old 
est. most insidious, and most corrupting form of nationa eft, 
and its use increases the evils it isde-igned to cure Chis obsti- 
nite delirium, so deaf toevery sense of justice, rigot,ande non 
safety, has h d its course before. [t has run amueck only yD 


that will cause a great cyclone of joy and relief to converge at | 
the other end of this building; let us do that firstand thenspend | 


a week or two in receiving the congratulations from our people. 
LEAVE TO PRINT. 


Mr. MAGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, I rise simply to ask permission | 


to insert in the RECORD, as a supplement to my argument of 


ish by its own madness, and it injures most those who expect 


most from it. 


Mr. Speuker, so long as we have gold-standard neighbors they 
will get the benefits of our attempt at bimetallism, if we seek to 

|} mike it alone, and we will get the disadvantages of it Gold 
| and silver will not remain and perform the functions of a sta- 


Wednesday last, some information recently obtained with refer- | 


ence to certain legislation in the colony of New Zealand. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. BAILEY). The gentleman 
has the right under the general leave already granted. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. 
not to attach this matter to my speech, but to print it as a sup- 
plement, I have thought proper to make the request. 

There was no objection. 

SILVER. 

Mr. HENDRIX. Mr. Speaker, In addressing this House 
early in this debate I sought to give relevancy to some state- 
ments by saying that 1 was a banker—the president of a na- 
tional bank. Butin doing so I did not desire to convey the im- 
pression that I represented a district of bankers, or that I was 
elected by their votes. I am notin any sense their representa- 
tive, or a bearer of dispatches from them. In urging upon this 
House their common faith in honest finance and their earnest 
desire that this great country shall not be forced into calami- 
ties like the present one through unwise financial legislation, I 
am as the Lacedsemonian ambossador, who, when he knocked 
at the gates of Athens and was asked in whose name he had come, 
replied: ‘In the name of the state if I succeed; in my own name 
if I fail.” 

The debate in this House turns upon monometallism, and the 
only question is whether it shall be of gold or silver. Bimetal- 
lism has been abandoned, except as avery thin mask, and it is 


clear that those who propose the amendments to the bill repeal- | 
ing the purchasing clause of the Sherman act are intent upon | 


shunting this Republicupon a silver basis. Those who favor the 
stoppage of silver purchases do not ask for any further change 
in our currency laws now. They leave themas they are. They 
leave all of the silver in use just as itis. They do not alter the 
legal-tender quality of a single dollar. They do not contract 
the currency by a single cent. They do not demonetize silver. 
They do not change the standard of value. 
the relation of debtor to creditor. They do not violate existing 
contracts, 


Kvery silver dollar issued is to be kept aliveand active in the | p : 
| and in endeavoring ‘%o ailay this pinic, which, by their very sur- 


channels of circulation. Not one is lostordestroyed. We simply 


. | 
I suppose so, Mr. Speaker; but as I desire 


They do not alter | 





propose to stop purchasing with gold money siiver bullion, which | 


we do not need, and storing it in Treasury vaults, an unavailable 


asset. We thereby give notice to all the world that every dollar | 


we have issued is as good as a gold dollar, and that the national 
honor and credit are pledged to keepitso. We thus restore con- 
fidence at home and merit it abroad. 
wand we banish from our sky the evil genius now hovering over 
us and beckon back the better angels that keep watch and ward 
indays of peace and prosperity. It is true that we will be a gold 
standard country. We are that now, and have been since 1834. 
We will simply cease to dig under the foundations of that stand- 
ard. 

The initial point of this panic was the fear of the debasementof 
our currency. Byevery dollar of depreciated silver we have put 
out we have destroyed hundreds of doilars in that exchange of 
credit which is so important in modern business. Give to the 
people of this country and of the world confidence in our cur- 
rency,and commerce will cure where legislation can not reach. 
It is certain, Mr. Speaker, that we can not be prosperousif there 
isabroad aspiritof repudiation which hits upon the device of fiat 
money upon a metallic basis as a new way to pay old debts, and 
tries to get it into our statutes. 

_ The stubborn truth, which will not be evaded and always lifts 
itself in our path to convict our conscience and to convince our 


As by the sweep of a magic | i 
|} posits. 


| served as England's clearing house with [ndix 


ble currency in any single country trading with monometallic 
nations. No bimetallist outside of this country his ever been so 
confident as to assert the contrary. The bimetallism of France 
fora long period, 
and England obtained untold ben-fit from it. It acted as a safe- 
guard against the depreciation of currency in India. 

This debate has proved a vent for many financial notions, which 
have been threshed out, I think, to general satisfaction; but one 
of the persistent hallucinations that attend the closing words of 
the speakers for free silver is the capacity of the American 
banker to cause a panic like this and to take infinite delight in 
locking up money. For a half century of legislation the Amer- 
icin banker has been pilloried in Congressional debates. Every 
time foolish laws come home, like chickens to roost, the statesman 
goes for the banker. It seems, however, that in this panic he 
is the only man in sight to get the blame, and he his got it all. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the pages of the RECORD would be less of a 
transcript of the time if it did not appear here that the Ameri- 
can bonker has played a role in these exciting times which has 
won for him distinction in the thought of his reasoning fellow citi 
zens. This panic has affected more people, greater wealth, more 
diverse industries, has extended over a greater area, has run a 
longer course in distance and in time than any we have expe- 
rienced before; but despite the heavy loss of deposits, the wide- 
spread hoarding of money, and the senseless fear of the multitude, 
the banking system of our Republic comes out of it with its ma- 
chinery unbroken, and it will not stop one moment for repairs. 

The men who have so bravely encountered disaster to conquer 
it and have faced panic to shame itdown will not be forgotten by 
the business men they have befriended and the depositors they 
have protected. It is true some timid binkers have closed the 
doors when their banks were solvent, but they are opening them 
again. Other banks have been frank enough to say thatas they 
were drained of their cash, they must ask for indulgence, and 
their customers met them as frankly and said, ‘*‘ We will stand 
by you.” 

There were weak banks that failed, and some vicious banking 
hascome to grief, but the general deportment of bankers through- 
out the land, in holding things together, keeping business men 
on their feet, helping out honest enterprises at great sacrifice, 


vival, they prove to be due to c1uses independent of their busi- 
ness,has vominanded the highest respect from the American 
public. : 

To stop panics men have stood in the highway pledging their 
personal fortunes. ‘To stopruns, rich directors have g » along 
the excited line of men and women and offered to guarantee de- 
To keep money active men who did not need to borrow 
have pledged their property to bring out from its hiding place 


on 


hoarded money to redepositit in banks for the use of their neigh- 
bors. Tosupply common business needs investors have left their 
money on deposit when they might be doubling their fortunes in 

| the security m»rket. 
Banks combined their assets and pledged to each other all 
their resources in cities to give extensions of credits to country 
banks. The choicest property has been sent to the auction block 


to get cash to replace in common channels that which had been 
withdrawn through fright. Sleepless nights, anxious days, lit- 
tle acts of kindness like those from generous American hearts in 
times of pestilence, self-suc gave a soldier 
fame on a battlefield—these things show character. I appeal to 
them against caricature. Busin ss men have cried, ‘‘ Help me, 
or I sink,” and bank experts and skilled financiers have gone 
with them over their affairs and helped them to stem the ad- 
verse tide. 


ifice as heroic as ever 
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Banks are not owned by millionaires. They belong to men of 
smaller fortune, to estates, to widows, to clergymen, to lawyers, 
doctors, college professors, investors whose money follows lines 
of faith in men rather than speculation and calculation. Bank 
shares are more subdivided than any other form of personal se- 
curity When a bank goes down the rich suTer less than the 
poo! . The banker stands on neutral ground between the creditor 
and debior classes, which have so o.ten been mentioned here, for 
he is both creditor and debtor. He is a partnor with every bor- 
rower, and is not only a creditor but is guarantor of the debtor’s 
debt. 
he shares equally the lot of the debtor. He is in no sensea 
partisan of either class if there is ever a clash of interests be- 
tween debtors and creditors. 

The money he handles chiefly belongs to those of small means. 
His debts are duechielly to the middleclass and the poor. Rich 
men know how to do their own banking, and they ure rich and 
remain so because they keep but little money idle. The accu- 
mulations of the poor in the sivings banks pass through the 
banks of deposit and discount before investment. The money 
of a community is mobilized and distributed through the nerves 
and arteries of business by the banker's skill. : 

The corn in a railroad crib, the cotton plant growing on the 


eens the waving field of ripening wheat, the stored to- 


meco, the grazing herd, the sheep on the mountain side, the 
fattening pigs, the d:iry by the spring, the machinery of the 
farm, the piano in the parlor, the carpet on the floor, the flo vt- 
ing logs in the river, the reservoirs of water irrigating a rich 


soil and making a desert bloom, the rushing locomotive, the | 


grain-laden barge on the lake, the turning mill-wheel—every 
witness of enterprise, industry, and thrift is related either to 
the debts which the banker owes or the debts which h» has 
guaranteed. He gives a potency and volume to c-rculating 
money that is beyond the force of legislation, and .instead of 
controlling the movements of money and the extension of credits, 
he is controlled by the conditions abouthim. When hisdebtors 
restrict their credits to him, he is obliged to restrict his credits 
to others. 

[t is his first interest, therefore, to maintain such faith in na- 
tional finance that the humblest may feel secure that their 
deposits will remain at their full value in money; that general 
business will not be shocked or disturbed; that the farmer may 


raise good crops and get good prices, the laborer receive good 


wages, and the manufacturer prosper. There is no flood that 
dest oys wealth, no pestilence that dulls or checks the produc- 
ing power of the people, no blight that decimates the flock, no 
drought tht causes the crops to fail, and no calamity or mis- 
fortune of any kind or degree that does not register itself through 
some vital nerve leading from the injured to the banker's box. 
He prospers with your prosperity; he suffers with your mis- 
fortune. He is at the nerve-center of all your enterprises, and 
he feels the tirst thrill of a change in your condition. 

is it any wonder then that he is always on the side of good or- 
der, peage, upright living, honest dealing, public faith, a sound 
moral, legal, and social code, and of good financial laws? Is it 
any wonder that he is against repudiation in any form, against 
financial experiments condemned by human experience, against 
coin clipping or debt clipping, against demagogy that stirs the 
passions. the prejudices, and the malice of the unthinking poor, 
and against the ubuse of legislative power in the selfish interest 
of anyelass? Heis held fastin his position by high civilization. 
He disappears when social disorder runs mad. 

If {know the American banker, he is modest in his way of life, 
prudent in his alfairs, exemplary in his conduct, faithful in his 
ine of work, friendly in spirit, helpful to the thrifty, and sin- 

cerely devoted to the prosperity of the town, village, city, or 
State, wherever he may be found, and customarily a man of such 
honor and pride of character that he would ‘coin his blood into 
drachmas” rather than disappoint the humblest man who called 
for the payment of his deposit. 

Yet through this debate and in these printed pages the Ameri- 
can banker has been hunted with the rifle shots of speech. He 
is put into this literature like a dragon in a fable, a villain in a 
play, or a vampire in old wives’ gossip. His office is a public 
offense, his high trust is the enemy of the producer, his caution 
in dealing with the money of others the avarice of a Shylock, 
and his determination to keep ready to discharge his own debts 
the bloodless deed of a miser. 

So he is represented here as hoarding money to create a panic, 
as conspiring to put currency ata premium, as desiring to mike 
money scarceand itsvolumesmall. Toeffecta repeal of the Sher- 
man law he is pictured here asashark in Wall street; a gold bug 
east of the Al eghanies; a vulture in Lombard street, and the 
incarnation of the rest of the odious part of the animal kingdom 
in the various market places of the world. A banker who locks 
up money to create a panic does not pay 12 per cent for redis- 
counts to help the farmer move his crops. A banker who hoards 


Wh itever may injure thecreditor injures the banker and | 
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money to repeal a bad law does not pay 6 per cent for clea 
house certiticates to help his country correspondent hel) 
farmer. A banker who locks up all of the money of the yy 
does not fall below his reserve and call down Senatorial 1 
for being a lawbreaker. 

Is it not about time in our civilization for st 
above the level whereon the American banker is distort 
misrepresented to the view of the unthinking? His br 
duct in the panic of 1893 is proof both of his compsten 
the soundness of his business, and public esteem will ine 
register its appreciation of his patriotic service in strainin: 
nerve and taxing every resource tor ymmon good. 

Do the gentlemen who so vigorously denounced banker 
first to put this country on the level of nations which us 


tesmanshi 


Lhe c 


| silver for currency and then drop it to the level of co 


which use no banks? Deposits are not required by statut 
it is not against the law to refuse to borrow money of ban 
a fortnight the people of this country could abolish b 
vithout the aid of Congress. It is because our people car 
act their business better with banks than without them that 
use them so freely and stand by them so loyally. The 
men who say that the banks have refused to pay out cu 
are right. Why? They did not haveit to pay. What 
reason? They have let it out to do service in moving and 
ing for the crops, and those who gotit hoarded it. The n: 
banks of this country lost $196,578,450 in deposits in t] 
This was a loan to them—a loan o 
mand—and when it was called for it was paid. 

In the same time these bunks curtailed their loans $107 
521. Is there not to be found in the difference a t~ibute to | 
resource of the American banker in helping his neighbors 
trying time? 

Since this panic began the national banks have lost $40,0 
of gold, $34,500,000 of legal-ienders, and $2,400,000 of silver 
the year ending with the date of the beginning of this « 
ordinary session of Congress the banks in the city of New 
had to pay debts to depositors amounting to $153,000,000. 
cut down their loans $80,000,000. They lost over $71,000, 
cash. 

If they were hoarding money why do their sworn state: 
show such wholesale withdrawals? Does it please the fa) 
to hear bankers covered with abuse? Does hecease to use th 
My friends, the farmer will not do away with riilroads, and 
the markets in his wagon over bid roads, because they are ab 
He prefers to improve upon the old ways and muke more mon 
It is to his interest to use banks, and his representatives w 
earn his respect and his warmer support if they would get 
closer touch with his everyday common sense. 

There are petitions from nearly thirteen thousand bank: 
the hands of different members here which register the 
ment against the foolishness of our silver-supporting 
The wave of popular opinion has reached this House. It 
kens a revolution in the American mind. We are not to 
any longer with a depreciated and a rejected money met 
try to bear alone a burden which civilized nations should 
incommon. The silver problem will, after our action, r 
in the world, and on the world, but not on this country 
We can take care of the forty cents of credit in our sil 
lar. We cain keep all of our large stock in free circulat 
a parity with gold, and the banks will take care to keep i 
position as to meet the demands for foreign exchang-s. 

The House then, on motion of Mr. FITHIAN (at L1 o'clock a1 
10 minutes p. m.), adjourned. 


‘ ’ 
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Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MinBurRy, D. D. 

JOHN T. MORGAN, a Senator from the State of Alabama, 
appeared in his seat to-day. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Friday last was read 
approved. 


and 


COURT OF CLAIMS REPORT. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a commun 
cation from the clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting 
findings of fact by that court in the case of Randolph & 5! 
vs. The United States; which, with the accompanying p: 
was referred to the Commitiee on Claims, and ordered t 
printed. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 
T. O. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. |. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of th 
House had signed the joint resvlution (H. Res. 4) to make the 
provisions of the act of May 14, 1890, which provides for tow® 


< 
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. entries of lands in a portion of what is known as Oklahoma, 


sit ; os . > 
applicable to the territory known as the ‘‘Cherokee Outlet, 
and to make the provisions of said act applicable to town sites in 
the ‘‘Cherokee Outlet;” and it was thereupon signed by the 


»-President. 





PROPOSED FINANCIAL EGISLATION. 
r. SHERMAN. I desire to giv: ce that. ifitis 
of the Senate, on Wednesday morning, after the usua 

tine business, I shall be glad to addr the Senate. 

*- WOLCOTT. I give notice that on Thursday, after the 

c usion of the routine business, I shall ask the recognition of 


L 


not 


SS 


the Chair for the purpose of addressing the Senate briefly on | 
Senate bill 570, reported from the Finance Committee. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 
rl 


‘he VICE-PRESIDENT presented a petition of the Federa- 
tion of Labor of the District of Columbia, praying for the con- 
struction of a new building in the city of Washington for the 


Government Printing Office; which was referred to the Com- | 


mittee on Printing. 


Mr. SHERMAN presented a petition of business men, mer- 
chants, and other citizens of Troy, Ohio, praying for the repeal 


the silver-purchasing clause of the so-c illed Sherman law; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Phoenix Assembly, Knights 
of Labor, of Columbus, Ohio, praying for the 
and silver as money; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CULLOM. I present the petition of a large number of 


5 


citizens of Chicago, praying for the repeal of the so-called Sher- | 


man act; that no substitute of any kind whatever be enacted at 
the present session, and that an expert commission be appointed 
to consider and recommend a scientific plan of currency based 
on the experience of other countries and adequate to the require- 
ments of a great commercial nation. I move that the petition 
lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CULLOM presented two petitions of sundry bankers and 
business men of Chicago, [1l., praying for the unconditional re- 


peil of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman | 


law; wbich was ordered to lie on the table. 

Va., praying for the passage of legislation providing for the un- 
conditional repeal of the purch ising clause of the so-called Sher- 
man silver law: which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HARRIS. I present the petition of a large number of 
citizens of the counties of Dyer, Obion, and Lake, in the State 
of Tennessee, and of the county of Fulton, in the State of Ken- 
tucky, praying that a levee be constructed on the east bank of 
the Mississippi River, from Hickman, Ky., down to or near Island 
No. 10, in Tennessee, and assigning reasons therefore. I move 
that the petition be referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

‘he motion was agreed to. 

Mr. VANCE presented memorials of the Farmers’ Alliances 


of Dallas amd Gold-boro, in the State of North Carolina, re- 
monstrating against the repeul of the so-called Sherman silver 
law: which was ordered to lie on the table. 


Mr. McPHERSON presented petitions of the Woodstock Com- 
iny of Jersey City, N. J., of George La Monte and 32 other 
itizens of Bound Brook, N. J., and of R. F. Rabe and other citi- 
s of Hoboken and Jersey City, N. J., praying for the repeal 
of the purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman silver law; 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 
Mr. WALTHALL. I presenta petition signed by a large 


Z@1 


numoer of bankers, merchants, and other business men of Me- 


ridian, Miss., praying for the unconditional repeal of the pur- 
chasing clause of the so called Sherman silver act. The peti- 
tion has a printed memorandum of instructions at the head of 
lt, in these words: 


Get signed and send to your Senator or Representative without delay. 


! move that the petition lie on the table. 
"he motion was agreed to. 
lr. WALTHALL presented a petition of the Board of Trade 

Ol 
clause of the so-called Sherman silver law; which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

_Mr. MANDERSON presented a petition of District Assembly 
Ki ights of Labor, No. 126, of Omaha and South Omaha, in the 
st te of Nebraska, praying for the free coinage of silver at a 
ratio of 16 to 1; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PROCTOR presented seven petitions of sundry citizens 
of Vermont, praying for the repeal of the purchasing clause of 
the so-ealled"Sherman silver law; which were ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. HILL presented a petition of the Local Associationof the 
Advance Labor Club of Brooklyn, N. Y., praying for the suspen- 





use of both gold | 


Mr. HUNTON presented a petition of citizens of Roanoke, | 


Meridian, Miss., praying for the repeal of the purchasing | 
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sion ofimmigration; which wasr ed to the Co t i 
migration 

f1e also preset ed pr ions ol e eaf Tobaeco Board o 
" ) 
Pre ( he Pro eG x n nd © 1 "y ms 





dere » table 
Mr. PLATT, from the ¢ on P ! t hom was 
referred the bi S. 418) referring to the C: t of ¢ ; 
| claim of William EF. Woodbridge for com; ! or 
by the United States of his invention relating to p1 r 
which letters patent were ordered to issue to 1 Mar 2 
reported itwithout amendment,and submitted a reportt 
Mr. HARRIS, from the Committee on the District of Co 
to whom the subj wus referred, submitted report t ol 
accompanied by a bill (S. 721) to authorize the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia to appoint two diti cler 
was id twice by it t] 
Mr. HILL from the Committee on the Judi arv, to whom 
W referred the bil S. 412) to rep Title 2 t Fe 
Statutes of the United Stat cnown asthe Feder 
reported it without amen nt 
ALLOTMENT Ol L\ND TO CHEROKI 3. 
| Mr. PLATT. Lam dir d by the Commit on indian Af- 
fairs, to whom was referred the bill (S. 457) authoriziny certain 
| Cherokee allottees or claimants to purchase certain tracts held 
| and claimed by them, to report it back favorably, with an rend 
ment: and I am instructed to ask for the present consideration 
of the bill by the Senate. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut asks 
for the present consideration of the bill. 
Mr. COCKRELL. We can not consent to its consideration 
until we hear an explanation of the measure. We will hear the 


Senator. 
Mr. PLATT. 
have the indulg 
the Senate 


[ was going to state that I thoucht if I could 


nee of the Senate to make short explanation 


consider the bill. 
In the Cherokee negotiated bet 


would 


+ 


ni 


veen the | 


no ree nit 


| States and the Cherokees for th cessipn of th *Cherokee Outlet 

it was agre ed that C ierokee In ians, cit ensof the nation. who 
| were settled on the Outlet, should tothe n umber of seventy have 
| allotments of land without ying for it. The agreement was 
ratified and the Outlet is about to be opened. It turns out that 
| a little over two hundred Indians claiming to be residents filed 
| claims for allotm« nts. Of course only 5 venty could be il owed 
| The committee which passed on the question has rejected some 
| absol ite ly in excess of the s venty and has said that the « im 
| of others present equities, but technically they were not within, 
| the terms of the agreement or the act which we passed. 


This bill provides that if the Secretary of the Interior shall 
find that there were more than seventy there who made selec- 
tions and improvements he i 


may allow such as have es to 


| purchase the land on which they are located, not exceeding 80 
acres, paying the same therefor that the white people pay. | 
think it is right; the committee thinks itis right: and therefor 
we have reported the bill. 

There is a lit amendment reported, which makes it ck 
that none of the [Indians except those who have equities sh» 
be admitted, and the matter is left with the Secretary of th 


Interior. 
| Mr. COCKRELL. The bill is, I underst 
ably from the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. PLATT. itis, and it simply gives the Indians in « ; 
of the seventy the right to t: keitand pay for it just asthe white 
men are permitted todo. We think tht is right. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. There wasappointed, I understand, 
| 2 committee to decide upon the claims of those whomight hav 


nd, reported fav 


|}aright to thisland. That committee, in considering the claims 
| of the different p ople who pre sented their cuses fo consider 
tion, found that sixty came within the letter 0’ the law; that there 
were notseventy coming within the rule of the law, but th 
were a number of others who hid equities which would seem 
to bri ig them within the spirit but not within the letter of the 
law. 
The intention of the bill is simply to sibmit to the Secretary of 
the Interior the right todetermi th tsuch of those claimants as 
presented their cluims:s he believes con ist 


and f iir J wit Lin 
the meaning of the law, though not within the law, sh .1l be al- 
| lowed to buy 80acresofland. Itappliesonly toCherokee Indians 
| whohave madesettlements inthis Territory and have lived ther 
for some years, and it merely authorizes them to buy land upon 
the same terms on which the settlers from outside will obtai 
it. 


The only advantage the Indians get under the bill is that 


| 
| 


they would be permitted, if the Secretary thinks they are en- 
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. 
titled to this consideration, to make their selections before the Mr. VEST. Wethoughtas our Sergeant-at-Arms is a youn 
general rush on the 16th of next month. | and more active man he could give more attention to it. 

Mr. PLATT. And to buy the land on which they arealready| Mr. HARRIS. Very well; let it go as it is. 
located, with their improvements. | Mr. MCPHERSON. Can the committee inform me wh; 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Precisely. | the erection of a building as proposed by the side of the \ 

Mr. COCKRELL. I do not understand that the bill gives any | Building, facing as it now does, would not shut off the su 
of them a right to go and select land on which they have never | the air, and everything from that part of the Maltby Bui 
settled. | In other words, would it not be absolutely destructive 

Mr. PLATT. Not at all. Maltby Building itself? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Not at all. They are to take the Mr. VEST. All that has been considered. There is an 
land on which they are located, where their improvements are | of 10 feet between the Maltby Building and this proposed 
now situated, as I understand the bill. ture, which gives plenty of ventilation and light. Ther 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. one aperture of any importance on thatside of the Maltb; 

Mr, COCKRELL. Very well. | ing. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the | The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. | ment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read t 

The amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs was, in | time, and passed. 
line 5, before the word ‘‘ improvements,” to strike out the word | BILLS INTRODUCED. 
ee ” ; art % ; 2a . 

had "and insert in Lieu thereof: Mr. MCPHERSON introduced a bill (S. 722) for the 
who prior to the Ist day of November, 1891, had, undercircumstances which | q._, 1 OO. 7 ae ia “ye a : 
in the opinion of the Secretary create equities in their favor, made. = th yw eee say e was read twice by its title, and 

So as to make the bill read: —- aioe : + wos : 

That should the Secretary of the Interior finé that there are more than Mr. FAULKNER introduced a bill (S. 723) granting a p 


seventy claimants -or parties, citizens of the Cherokee Nation, who have | to Daniel Kendall; which was read twice by its title, and r 
made selections and who, prior to the Ist day of November, aot, BO under | to the Committee on Pensions. 

circumstances which in the opinion of the Secretary create equities in their | ry Pati ea ‘ 4 HO 1s 
favor, made improvements on the land ceded by the Cherokee Nation to the Mr. HUN TON intr oduced a bill (S. f 24) for the reilel ¢ 
United States, lying west of Arkansas River, conveyed under termsofan act | Owners of the Schillinger patents; which was read twice 
entitled “‘ Anact making a maeneresens for current and contingent expenses | title, and referred to the Committee on Patents. 

and fulfilling treaty stipulations with Indian tribes, for the fiscal year end- s : + Sor, ¢ wit ia at 
ing June 30, 1894," such claimants or selectors in excess of the seventy pro- He also introduced a bill (S. i259) for the re lief of loyal « 
vided for in said act may have the privilege ofepurchasing 80 acres of said | thereinnamed, of Loudoun County, Va.; which was read t\\ 


land, to include their improvements, provided they have already filed their | its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 


selections or claims to such tracts, the said claimants paying therefor at the 1 3 . nie : » 9R . -ealjief 
same rate charged white settlers. Any acts or parts of acts iu conflict with Mr. GEORGE introduced a bill (5. 126) for the relief 
the foregoing are hereby repealed. administrator of the estate of William J. Poitevent, dew 


The amendment was agreed to. which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com) 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- | on Claims. 
ment was concurred in. He also introduced a bill (S. 727) for the relief of the Prot 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read | ant Orphan Asylum of Natchez, in the State of Mississ 
the third time, and passed. which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Co. 
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8 * 0 : . 728 or > ali f John 
Mr. WHITE cf Louisiana. Iam directed by the Committee to ak aie aie atane oe by fis tails, on 


: 4 ; ; . s Sarah Griffin; which was read twice by its title, and, with | 
Audit and Control the Oentingent Expenses of the Senate, to accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Clain 


whom was referred ie resolution (S. R. 17) providing for Mr. GALLINGER introduced a bill (S. 729) for the beiter 
the erection of a suitable building for the storage of documents | tection of the public service; which was tread twice by its 
for the use of the Senate, to report it favorably without amend- | and referred to the Committee on Civil Service and Retr 
ment. - : ; ment. 
Mr. VEST. This joint resolution came from the Committee Mr. KYLE introduced a bill (S.730) making Labor Day 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, and under the rule of the holiday; which was read twice by its title and referred 
Senate it was referred to the Committee on Contingent Ex- | Gommittee on Education and Labor. : 
penses, I stated the other day the absolute and immediate | Mr, HILL introduced a bill (S. 731) for the relief of Maj. Gen 
necessity for the passage of this measure. As soon as the | John(, Robinson, United States Army, retired, and to all; 
oint resolution was brought in the documents stored in the | the full pay of his rank; which was read twice by its tit 
{altby Building were removed to a warehouse which has | yeferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. — 
been rented by the Sergeant-at-Arms. It wasabsolutely neces- He also introduced a bill (S. 732) for the relief of Ch» 
sary to do that in order to prevent a permanent injury to the | Danolds; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
Maltby Building. The joint resolution proposes to appropriate | Committee on Claims ; 
$7,500 out of the contingent fund of the Senate to put upa folding Mr. MANDERSON introduced the following bills, whi: 
room on the vacant ground next to the Maltby Building, which | severally read twice by their titles, and referred to the ( 
already belongs to the Government. It is a very small appro- | tee on Public Buildings and Grounds: 
priation, and it will do away with the necessity of continuing to A bill (S. 733) providing for the erection of a public b 
rent the building now used as astoreroom. Task the Senate to | at the city of Norfolk, Nebr.; : . 
now consider the joint resolution. . A bill (S. 734) to provide for the construction of a publi 
There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the | ino at Hastings, Nebr.: 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. It directs| ‘A pj) (S. 73 5) to privide for the purchase of a site, and t! 
the Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate of the United States to tion of a public building thereon, at Grand Island. in th 
have erected upon the ground owned by the United States | of Nebraska: 8 sets : 
west of the house known as the Maltby House, situated on the A bill (S 736) to provide for the purchase of a site, un 
southwest corner of New Jersey avenue and B street northwest, | erection of a public building anata e6 South Omaha 
a suitable building for the folding and storage of documents for | state of Nebraska: and : ; 
the use of the Senate, on plans and specifications approved by | ~~ 4 pill (S. 737) providing for the erection of a public b 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. But the ex- | a¢ the city of Plattemouth, Nebr.. and for es marnoees. 
pense of erecting the building shall not exceed $7,500, which ve ae 
shall be paid from the once scape en of the contingent WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers to approved by the Com- : NINE 4 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the On motion of Mr. GALLINGER it was a 
Senate. a ee Sarah ‘ ee ave, ne to a ae, pet i 
Mr. HARRIS. I ask the Senator from Missouri if the duty of Se Lo ee eee 
having the building’ constructed had not better be imposed on UNPAID JUDGMENTS. 
the Architect of the Capitol. It seems to me he would be the Mr. STEWART. I submit the following resolution a 
proper officer. . sake | for its present consideration: 
Mr. VEST. Plans and specifications for the building have |  zesotved. That the Attorney-General is hereby directed to inform 
been prepared by the Supervising Architect of the Capitol and | ate what is the aggregate amount of judgments against the United © 
approved by Col. Green, who is in charge of the Library Build- | fo" the payment of which no appropriations have been made by Cons! 
ing. Mr. FAULKNER. I suggest to the Senator from Nevad t 
Mr. HARRIS. I shall not object to the joint resolution in its | he also ask that the claims be classified. Therearea large nul 
resent form, but it seemed to me the other was the proper des- | ber of claims which have not been appropriated for, but wiic4 
gnation, ' could be very well classified. 








Mr. STEWART. I would have no objection to including 
elaims, but it would require more labor. I do not want to put 
upon the Department any undue amount of labor. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ido not think it is easy to classify judgments, 
if they are judgments. 

Mr. STEWART. They are judgments; that is all. 

Mr. ALLISON. I understand the resolution of the Senator 
from Nevada to apply to judgments. 

Mr. STEWART. All judgments stand on the same level. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I did not understand that the resolution 
referred to judgments, but to claims. 

Mr. STEWART. Oh, no. 

fhe VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. PLATT. 
the word ‘‘judgments”? Would it include the findings that 
have been made under the French spoliation claims act? 

Mr. STEWART. It would not, but simply judgments for the 
payment of money straight. 

Mr. PLATT. All right. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, 
agreed to. 

APPREHENDED DEFICIENCY OF REVENUES. 

Mr. STEWART. I submit the following resolution and 
for its Pgesent consideration: 

Resolved, Thatthe Secretary of the Treasury is directed to inform the Sen- 
ate whether there is danger of adeficiency inthe revenues of the Government 
during the current year, and if so, what is the probable amount of such de- 
ficiency, and is any legislation necessary to supply such deficiency. 

Mr. GORMAN. Let that go over. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. LIshould like to ask the Senator from 
Nevada how it is possible for the Secretary of the Treasury to 
make such a guess or estimate as his resolution provides for. I 
understand he asks for information regarding the present year. 
We are just at the beginning of a new fiscal year. Howcan the 


and 


ask 


How does the Senator from Nevada understand | 


Secretary of the Treasury anticipate what the legislation of Con- | 
gress may be, what amount of revenue may be received from in- | 


ternal taxes, and how much we are likely to receive from cus- 
toms? At best, it would be only a guess, and I presume the 
Senator from Nevada could guess quite as closely as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. I do not understand how the Secretary of 
the Treasury could answer such a resolution with any degree of 
accuracy. 

Mr. HARRIS. Did the Chair understand the Senator from 
Maryland |Mr. GORMAN] as objecting to the resolution? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I donot object toit. I simply make an 
inquiry. 

Mr. HARRIS. Being objected to the resolution goes over. 
is not subject to debate after it has gone over. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Senator 
from Nevada that an objection being interposed, the resolution 
goes over under the rule, and will be printed. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. If it is understood that I have offered an 


80. 


Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] | ; rg 
| governors in appointing persons to fill what they 


objected to the consideration of the resolution immediately upon 
its being read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair entertained the objec- 
tion, but heard the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. STEWART. I should like to have the indulgence of the 
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SENATOR 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
the Calendar is in order. 

Mr. PEF FER. The Chair having announced that the Calen- 

dar is in order, I desire to ask permission of the Senate to make 

avery brief statement, personal to myself. It will not occupy 


FROM MONTANA. 
The morning business is closed, and 


more than two minutes and a half or three minutes at most, and 
is concerning the first order of the business. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The tirst bill on the Calendar will 
be announced. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 453) to provide for the issue of cir- 
culating notes to national banks. 

Mr. PEFFER. I was mistaken as to the order. Isup) Lit 
was Order of Business No. 1 on the first page of the Calendar. 

The VIC)E-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that at 2 
o'clock the resolution to which the Senator refers will come up 
as the unfinished business. 

Mr. PEFFER. I did not desire to speak to that resolution 





but ask unanimous consent that I may be permitted to mike a 


| brief personal statement in relation to my connection with the 
resolution; that is all. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. TheSenatorfrom Kansas asks per- 

mission to make a personal statement. Isthere objection? The 


It | 


Chair hears none, and the Senator from Kansas will proceed. 
Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, in view of fact that at the 
last session of the Senate I opposed the admissionof Mr. Muntle 
and the other two gentlemen similarly situated, and in view of 
? 


the further fact that I expect to vote at this session for their ad- 
mission, it is due to the Senate and to myself that a brief state- 


the 


ment be made showing the reasons which influences my course. 
In times of calm when the country is at peace and the people 
are prospering, all provisions of the Constitution and the laws 


ought to be strictly construed by officers charged with re sponsi- 
ble public duties; but in timesof peril, when vital issues are pend- 
ing and the country is in danger, there is no time to quibble over 
technicalities. 


Everything must be construed in favor of the largest liberty 
consistent with the safety of the Republic. 

When I discussed this subject last spring there was nothing 
to disturb the quiet of the people. We had nothing before us 


but the simple letter of the Constitution; and that, asI believed 
then and believe now, is against the claims of these men. But 


now we are in extraordinary session, called by the President to 


consider questions which affect every person in every State, and 
in every district and Territory in the Union. We meet in the 
midst of trouble. We are suddenly brought face to face with 


the gravest problem in our history. From my point of view, the 
people are confronted with the strongest power known among 
men, and they will have to contend against an organized vigi- 
lance armed with the most powerful weapons which the concen- 
trated money power of the world can bring into use. 

I believe the Republic is in danger, and at such a time no State 
ought to be denied its full representation in the Senate 


} . 
unless 


objection to the resolution I wish to state that I have not done | the people of that State withdraw their Senators. 


The people of these three States—Montana, Wyoming, and 
Washington—have unanimously indorsed the action of their 
regard as vacan- 
[ have waited for some evidence of disapproval, and none has 
We may assume, then, that the people of those 


cies. 
appeared. 


states 


| are not only satisfied with the governors’ action in the premises, 
| but that they desire the admission of the gentlemen appointed. 


Senate to say one word in reply tothe Senator from New Jersey. | 


Mr. MCPHERSON. I will state that Iwas not aware any ob- 
jection had been made to the resolution, or I should not have 
proceeded. 

Mr. STEWART. We act in these matters of legislation upon 
the estimates of the Treasury Department. It is rumored that 
there is likely to be a deficiency. 

a Mr. President, Iam bound to raise a question 
of order, 

Mr. STEWART. I think we ought to have official informa- 
tion, and that is my reason for offering the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that this de- 
bate is preceding only by unanimous consent. 

_ Mr. HARRIS. Then I object. Let the matter go over, and 
it can be debated when it comes up and debate is legitimate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over. 


REPORT ON HAWKS AND OWLS. 


In consideration of these two facts, (1) that the country is im- 
perilled by existing conditions, and (2) that the people of the 
States interested desire the admission of the applicants us their 
representatives in this body, I deem it to be my duty, while hold- 
ing the opinions I expressed in argument last April, to tempo- 
rarily waive my own objections, to the end that no State shall 
by my vote be without its full representation in the Senate at 
this critical juncture of public affairs. 

INCREASE OF NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senate resumes the considera- 

tion of the unfinished business. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 


| sideration of the bill (S. 455) to provide for the issue of circulat- 


Mr. FAULKNER submitted the following concurrent resolu- | 


tion, which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the 
Committee on Printing: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That there 
be printed 5,000 copies of Bulletin No. 3, of the Department of Agriculture, 
entit led * The Hawks and Owls of the United States in their Relation to Agri- 
fultare —2,000 copies for the use of members of the Senate, and 3,000 copies 
or the use of members of the House of Representatives. 


ing notes to national banks. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing tothe 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Missouri|Mr. Cock- 
RELL}, which will be reported. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert as an additional 
section the following: 

SzEc. 2, That upon the delivery and surrender of any of the United States 
bonds known as the funded loan of 1891, continued at 2 per cent interest and 
payable at the optionof the United States, by the holder and owner thereof, 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of the Treasury shall receive, 
cancel, and destroy such bond or bonds, and shall issues and deliver in ex- 
change and payment therefor an amount of United States legal-tender notes, 
commonly known as greenbacks, in the same form and words of said U nited 
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States notes, equal in amount to the face value of such bond or bonds, with | 1891 continued at2 per cent interest at the option of the United Stat 
the accrued interest thereon any State bank, private bank, savings bank, ‘10: in or trust c ompany 


Thea VICK-PRESIDENT. T »stion is 2 . ent, | 80%, With the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of the ‘I: 
he V | . KI REST } N1 . The question ison the amendment hereby authorized and required to receive such bond or bonds an 
Mr. SHERMAN. I call for the yeas and nays on the amend- | and deliver in exchange therefor an amount of United States le 

ment. notes in the same language and form of the present United Sta 
a , a . = : . a . commonly called greenbacks, equal to the face or par value of sux 

' I a _ - nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded | }onas and to hold and keep such bond or bonds, subject to red 

0 cal e Toll, * | upon the payment into the Treasury of the United States of an ; 
Mr. GEORGE (when his name was ealled). I have a general | United States legal-tender notes of any issue equal to the face or } 
ae all tha S aia . > » were | Of such bond or bonds, and during the time such bond or bonds ar: 
pu with the Senator from « yregon (Mr. DOL! Hi]. If he were kept in the Treasury no interest shall be paid thereon, and uy 
Pw ent. I should vote “ yea. demption as aforesaid the Secretary of the Treasury shall pay the 
HARRIS (when his name was called). I have a general | accruing thereon during the time soheld and kept, less one and or 
r t ‘ y f I} »” a . Y Ss ré ‘ 
air with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Morr]. I do not eouthe or ® os tan reo! ge ge eee ae ane on 
pair vy how he would vote on this question if present, but I will legal-tender notes so received in redempt on of such bond or bond 
Senator f ley _ Pp . | 3 »k : Ww — TC “ATF . 4s : 
ask the Senator from Vermont |Mr. PRocToR] if ee how The VI E-PRESI DENT. The question is on the an 
rent ' ' > 1 » , a . . . ° 

his collea “J would probt a nie hon it. Laminclined to vote | of the Senator from Missouri, which has been read. 
‘yea,” but [ am paired with his colleague. Mr. ALDRICH. Ieall for the yeas and nays on the 
Mr. PROCTOR. I think mycolleague, if present, would vote | ment , . ’ 

2 ‘ r 7 s 
oa PRT | : — Mr. COCKRELL.’ Mr. President, that amendment 
. ? ‘ vay . > ne . 4 . rs . . 

Mr. HA a ! os n [announce my p a with the Senator | authorizes any holder of a United States interest-bearii 
yrY rrmon > y > . * ys . 

fro n ‘waar it N fr. oe RILL], and wieneld my vote. 1 wit? to deposit the same in the United States Treasury and 

Mr. MARTIN (when me amas was < he Lor - uire : . ‘| in exchange therefor United States legal-tender notes 

the junio: ‘nator from Massachusetts [1 a ae = :T the par or face value of such bond or bonds, and the S& 

laratay wear + , , » os av 

an ion. [ unde ee present, he would vote * nay. of the Treasury is to hold the bonds subject to rede 

should vote ** yea,” if at liberty to vote. They a sdee 7 } . 

you, y } , e when 16 person or W 
Mr. PUGH (when hisname was called). I am paired with the ae to he re med ee the person: or Sage 
_ wir. Ht (wher as Ct ). pe soalie -d them returns into the Treasury the amoun 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR]. If he were present, | States legal tender notes of any issue equal to Lent 


he would vote * nay,” and [ should vote “ yea.” 5 ; ceived, or to their par or face value. and when these nots 
I 

Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called). Iam paired with returned they are to be destroyed. 

the senior Senator from Maine |Mr. Haug]. If he were here he During the time the bonds are held no interest is to b 

would vote ** nay, and [ should vote yea. ; upon the m by the United States, but when the bonds 

Mr. Mel EEN »N when Mr. SMITH’S name was called). I| turned to the holder the United States pays to the hol 
wish to state that my colleague (Mr. SMITH] is temporarily ab- | amount of interest which accrued during the time the bon: 
sen! from the Chamber. He is paired with the Senator from | held, less 14 per cent for each twelve months or part of 
Td: tho: (Mr. Dunois]. If present my colleague would vote | months: in other words, the national banks pay 1 per cent 
" —: . : : their circulation, and they pay the incidental expenses co: 

* q 4 wwe » rac . € rea . . 5 > . 

Mr. V¢ x /RHEES (when his name was ¢ alled). Iam paired | with the preparation of their notes, amounting to not toe 
with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DoLPH]. Not knowing how | 43 per cent. Any ho!der of United States bonds, under t 
he would vote on this question if present, [ withhold my vote. | vision, may get greenbacks wpon the same terms that a b 

he roll ¢ ll was concluded. : : a A get national bank notes. When he surrenders the not 

Mr. DUBOIS (after having voted in the affirmative). I voted | takes back the bonds then he loses 14 per cent of interest, 1 
inadvertently. Iam paired with the junior Senator from New | one-jourth of 1 per cent more than the national banks h: 
Jersey {Mr. SmrrH], and withdraw my vote. pay; in other words, it: places the individual citizens | 


3 








The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho withdraws | (United States, the state banks, the private banks, the lo 


his vote. - . trust companies, and savings institutions at one-quarter ( 
Mr. BUTLER (after having voted in the affirmative). Ihave | cent disadvantage compared with the national banks. 


a general pair with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAm- The question simply is, whether the people of the | 
ERON]. I voted inadvertently, and withdraw my vote. I donot | states, the State banks. the savings banks. and the lo 
know how the Senstor from Pennsylvania would vote if present, | trust companies who hold United States bonds shall h 
but I should vote ** yea. quite equal rights with the national banks. That is the 
Mr. VOORHEES. I have beencorrected in regard tomy pair pure and simple. Isis the question before the Senate 
with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DoLPa#], and as chairman of | United States whether anybody in this great country s 
the Committe on Finance I feel under instructions on this ques- | ceive money at the hands of the Government upon any | 
tion, and | vote ‘‘nay.” deposit, save only the favored national banks; whether Co 
Mr. M A N DERS( yN. Tam paired with the Senator from Ken- | shail intrust to the national banks absolute control and a 
tucky [Mr. BLACKBURN]. I do not know how he would vote, and | over the paper circulation of the United States, and gi\ 
therefore refrain from voting. I should vote ‘‘ nay” if he were | the right to take out the circulation or not, just as they 
present. ; and to expand or contract it as they choose. The ques 
The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 29; as follows fore the United States Senate now is, whether anybody « 
YEAS—23. the face of the soil of the United States, except national 
Allen, Hunton, Pettigrew, Vance, has any rights. 
—, See nae oon’ wabal. We have no objection to the national banks receiving 
Call, Kyle, Shoup, White, Cal. value of the bonds in national bank notes. We are notonp 
Cockrell Mills, Squire, Wolcott. the bill, but we want to improve and better it; we wantt 
ee rom La ate of the United States now, once for all, to determine wh 
aenteen wan NAY lit Stockbriage anybody else but the national banks shall have any i 
‘Alison. Gallinger, Mitchell, Wis. Vilas, . privileges in regard to the currency of this country. We 
Caffery, Gray, Palmer, Voorhees, to know why aState bank holding $50, 000 of United Stat 
Carey, Hansbrough, Pasco, Washburn. shall not have the equal priv ilege with five individual cit 
oan Hil! we Pine, er incorporated under the n ition:1] banking law, to take it 
Dixon, Lindsay, Proctor, to the Treasury and receive notes just as the five individ 
Faulkner, MeMillan, Sherman, corporated into a national banking association hove aright t 
NOT VOTING—38. Mr. MANDERSON. Will the Senator fiom Missouri, i 
Blackburn, Dubois, Jones, Nev. Quay, able to do it—and I presume he has investigated this subje 
Brice, George, Lotus, meee ought to know—be kind enough to answer a questi 
ew Gerace, oo 1a ee know exactly what will be the amount of the increase by t 
Cameron, Gorman, Mitchell, Oregon T.-pie, as proposed by the Committee on Fin ince, some $19,000,! 
Chandler, Hale, Morgan, Wilson. estimated. What would be the amount of the inarens 
Colquitt, arris, Morrill, pd i ss ~ ; 
Daniel. .. Murphy, curreney under the proposition the Senator make 
Dolph, ; ar, Pugh, M. COCKRELL. Whatever amount the oe coe the 
So the amendment was rejected. States think can properly be used in the business of the 
Mr. COCKRELL. I offer the amendment which I send te the | 2nd no more. ‘ ; 
desk, = b> inserted as a separate section. | Mr. MANDERSON. What would be the maximum tha 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. | be produced? ; 
The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert asa new section: Mr. COCKRELL, The maximum amount would be the «1 
Seo. 2. That upon any deposit, already or hereafter made, of any of the of United States bonds. ‘ a . 
United States interest-bearing bonds, excepting those of the funded loan of Mr. MANDERSON. Five hundred million dollars? 
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Mr. COCKRELL. Less than the amount the national banks 
have—three hundred and some odd million dollars. 
Mr. PALMER. Willthe Senator from Missouri allow me to 


him a question? 
r. COCKRELL. 
ALMER. 
ment be to convert 
diate demand upon the Treasury? 


ce With pleasure. 

Would not the effect of the Senator's amend- 
all these outstanding bonds into an imme 

Would not the persons who 


hold greenbacks have a right to go to the Treasury at once and 
demand gold on their greenbacks: 


Mr. COCKRELL. Under the amendment I propose 
tion of the holder of a legal-tender note would be precisely what 
it w Any holder of a United States legal-tender note has 

rht to go to the Treasury of the United States to-day, andon 
we senting those notes in sums of $50 or $100—I have forgotten 
ch—to receive coin of the standard value United States gold, 
erains to the dollar, and silver 4124 grains, 9 parts fine, to 
and if they take out every solitary dollar to the equiv- 
bonds not held by the national banks, then the 


, the posi- 


is. 


W 


the dollar, 
alent of the 
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holder of eachof these greenbacks will have the samerighthe has | 


now. If they would back the gold and silver they would 
have a right to take them just as they have now, and they wiil 


put 


exercise that right just as they have done in the past. They 
will keep the legal-tender notes in circulation, and they will not 
presentthem for redemption. There is no earthly danger of 
that. 

Mr. GEORGE. Ishould like to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. Does the Senator know, or has he ever heard, 


since the Ist day of January, 1879, when we resumed specie pay- 


ments, of anybody holding a legal-tender greenback ‘note ever 
presenting it to the Treasury for redemption? 

' Mr. COCKRELL. My impression is that there have been a 
few notes now and then presented to the Treasury for redemp- 
tion, but it was a mere drop in the bucket—one drop of fresh 


water dropped into the ocean. 
Mr. President, the people of the 1 
greenbicks 


nited States know that the 
ire absolutely money so far as anything can be money; 


they are a legal tender in payment of all debts public and pri- 
vate; they are receivable for customs dues to the Government. 
The holder of a greenback knows thit every year the United 


States receives in taxes from an overburdened tax-paying people 
asum of money greater than all the greenbacks in circulation. 


The States of this Union every year receive ten times the amount 


of the entire greenback circulation in the taxes which the peo- 
ple have to pay for State, county, municipal, township, and 
school purposes. There are billions of indebtedness in the 


United States. 


The indebtedness to the national banks and to | 





private banks and other institutions amounts to over $5,000,000,- | 
000. Yive hundred million dollors change hands every day 


through the national banks. 
Think of it! The national banks every day of the year when 


they are open transact business equivalent to $500,000,000; and 
the ereenbacks would be just as good to the national banks 


gold. I have not t.ken into : account the billions upon billions of 
transactions between the producers and laborers of this country 
and the persons to whom thoy sell their products and from whom 


they purchase the supplies they need. Here is a demand for 
billions upon billions of dollars. To-day we see the commerce 
of the United States pining, stifled, paralyzed. Why? Because 
there is not money enough in the United States to meet the 


large demand. and 
any other. 

. HILL. Will the Senator from 
him a question for information? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 

Mr. HILL. Is the proposition which the Senator is now pre- 
senting the same as wht is known as the Johnson bill in the 
House of Representatives? 

~~ COCKRELL. Not at all. 

. HILL. In what respect does it differ from that bill? 

Mr COCKRELL. I have not seen the Johnson bill. I have 
seen what is ealled Mr. JOHNSON’S letter. The letter advocates 
th: issuane -e of Treasury notes, like the 
under the law of July 14, 1840. 
the owner of the bond loze all his interest and place him at that 
much disadvantage compared with the national banks. 

[ was under the impression that some other people had rights 
in this country, as well as the national banks. I am’ willing to 
give the binks all the rights they ought to have; lam willing 
to give them the utmost ‘indulgene e, but I do not want to stifle 
the p ople of the country. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator allow me further? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator think that the National Govern- 
Ment ought to issue as large an amount of greenbacks as would 


That is the only reason, you can not find 


Ww 
Wit 


Missouri allow me to ask 


Treasury notes issued | 
That proposition would make | 


991 


be possibly required under his amendment without any ad- 
citenel gold reserve? 
ir. COCKRELL. Is that all of the Senator’s question 

Mr. HI Yes, sir. 7 

Mr. CO‘ KRELL. lL hold that any honest, just mas ny 
honest, just government, particularly a government t- 
ing all its people, when it is in debt and can do it, an , 
its credit and honor, will keep just as n h of its debt in no 
interest-bearing obligations, which the peopl mo . 
as the people will ma ntain in circulation at p: Cha » funda- 
mental principle, a principle o equity, a prir of justi l 
of eternal right, and I say tha the legisla ce ! of 
this Government, when it prohibits the Government fr: - 
ing outstanding just as muc': of the publi t in non 
bearing greenbacks as the people will m mn in « 
is Oppressing and robbing them to the extent of the b 
terest-bearing debt. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator aliow me to put ano ( 
tion? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 

Mr. HILI Does the Senator think it wise on t ) 
Government to maintain any gold reser‘ for t 
tion of greenb:cks: 

Mr. COCKRELL. Oh, yes 

Mr. HILL The present gold reserve is understood to be 
$100,000,000. 

Mr. COCKRELL. [ do not say a_gold 1 \ L say 
reser’ 

Mr. FIL L. As [ understand, we have now about $24 ) 
oO: gore rue ; anda yvold reserve of DO 100,000 ,CUU I 4 
the Senator think that the greenbacks o t to int ) 
the very lar exten is proposed DY the é ! 
some increase of the gold reserve? 

Mr. COCKRELL. That can bevery easily increased. | t 
the only objection the Senator has to the proposit 

Mr. HILL. That is ons objection. 

Mr. COCKRELL. If thatisthe only one, we w 

Mr. HILL. That is about all there is of it 

Mr. MILLS. Thesame thing will apply to natio ink notes. 

Mr. COCKRELL. As a matter of ec As 1 sen itor 
from Texas has well said, the same thing will apply to1 oO 
bank notes. You propose to issue $19,000,00 thout ado n 
the Treasury in gold behind it. Why ein not the peopl 


the right to take out money as well as the national banks 


Mr. ALLEN. If this bill should pass without the amendment 

proposed, what would there be to prevent the exchange o é 
| notes issued under it into coin certificates or greenb nd th 
removal of gold from the Treasury by that means? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Asumatter of course, every Senator kni 
thatif, under this bill, we issue $19,000,000 of natior 

| the holders of that paper can the next day demand leg 
notes or they can demand coin, and they ill be entitled to obtain 
it just as well as the holders of greenb 

Mr. HILL. Where do the holders of the national-bank notes 
demand gold? 

Mr. COCKRELL, They demand it of the banks. 

Mr. HII They have the right to demand itfor greenb S. 

Mr. ae RELL. They have the right to take greenbie ) 

the Treasury and demand gold for them. As I have heretofo 
said, it is the difference between tweedle-dum and tweedle-de« 

Mr. HILI Wait a moment. The national banks issue to 
them greenbacks, but there is no new issue of greenbac! Chat 
is the p' int [ make. 

Mr. COCKRELI Oh, then, the Senator does not in ny 
more money forthe people. TheSenator wants a restricted ¢ 
rency, which is unable to meet the demandsof the peopl 3 
financial crisis. He wants it ke at that, does he 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Ma iV { ask the Senator a q e 

Ir. COCKRELL. Certainiy. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. From whom do olde of 1 - 
tional-bank notes demand either coin or greenb ‘ 

Mr. COCKRELL. Of the national binks. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Certainly; and if it can not be d 
there the holder miy then appe il to the Government \- 
tional bank which desires to surrender its circulatio! take 
to the Treasury as many dollars in greenbecks as i hes to 
retire of its national-bink notes. nd with this deposit of 
greenbacks the notes are retired, so as it ma on n the 
bank. The national-bank notes may remain in cireulation, so 
also the greenbacks which retired ther 

Therefore, you get more circulation to the people by that proc- 
ess than by any other. Before the passage o/ a law which we 
passed here last yeur, it wxs the practice to retain in the Treas 
ury the greenbucks deposited there to retire nxtional-bink cir- 
culation, until the proc.ss was completed, but we covered every- 


thing into the Treasury by the act to which I have reierred, 
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The process now is that if the banks should go into liquidation, 
or if they should desire to retire circulation, say $100,000, they 
deposit in the Trgasury $100,000 in greenbacks. 

The national-bank notes remain in circulation, and the Treas- 
ury puts the greenbacks in circulation. So that standing upon 
a hundred thousand dollars’ worth of national bonds you would 
find in circulation the national-bank notes, and also the green- 
backs which had retiredthem. Then, again, there isnodemand 
obligation created by such a process upon thisGovernment. The 
Government bonds are interest-bearing bonds, and they sustain 
and support the national-bank issues. 

The proposed amendment of the Senator proposes to start 
anew the question of an indiscriminate issue of greenbacks. The 
Senator from Missouri proposes to inject into this discussion and 
fix upon this bill a new subject. He now changes his tactics. 
Yesterday it was silver. He then proposed that we should put 
silver into circulation, but to-dayit is the greenback. When he 
wishes to defeat a bill his resources are practically without limit. 

I do not now know and I could not tell from the reading of the 
amendment at the desk what further the Senator proposes to 
do; whether he proposes that the Government—when this circu- 
lution is retired by the individual holders, the State banks, and 
the savings banks, or whoever they may be—is to still continue 
to keep its greenbacks in circulation. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I expressly stated that they are to be can- 
celed. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. They are to be canceled. Very well. 
Then it is simply doing this: It is a sort of pawnshop, in which 
the individual or the bank pawns the bonds and takes out the 
currency, to keep it or retire it at his own option. 

Mr. COCKRELL. DoT understand the Senator to say that 
there is no redemption of national-bank notes, and that nobody 
has a right to present them at a bank? 

Mr. MCPHERSON,. The Senator did not understand me in 
any such way. I want to know by what process the banks them- 
selves may go and demand greenbacks for national-bank notes? 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator did notunderstand me inany 
such way. What I want to know is what rights the people who 
own the greenbacks have? We are dealing with them now. 

Mr. MCPHERSON, The national bank notes are not legal 
tender. Everybody who receives a national bank note receives 
it at his own option. There is no compulsion upon him to take 
it. If I goand offer the Senator greenbacks in payment of an 
obligation he is obliged to take greenbacks in liquidation of my 
debt, but no national bank note cancels an obligation, unless 
both the debtor and the creditor are agreed. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The national bank notes are outstanding 
in the hands of the holders and they can go and demand green- 
bicks, and they have the right to have the greenbacks redeemed 
in coin. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair is obliged to state to the 
Senator that it is impossible for the Reporter to hear. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I asked the Senator if the holders of na- 
tional bank notes had the right to go to the banks and ask for 
greenbacks or gold, and he said they had. Then I asked what 
was the difference between the national bank note and the green- 
back in regard to redemption, the reserve fund? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator will observe the difference. 
The greenback circulation would not be increased by such a proc- 
ess at all. Of course, a private holder of a bank note has the 
right to go to the bank and receive from the bank a legal-tender 
obiigation. The responsibility is placed upon the bank itself for 
maintaining its currency as good as gold, and not upon the Gov- 
ernment. The amendment which the Senator from Missouri 
proposes is to change that whole process, and to place the obli- 
gation on the Government itself—a demand obligation with no 
coin in the Treasury to meet it. 

Mr. BUTLER. May I ask the Senator from New Jersey a 
question, with the permission of the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I yield to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, as I did to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. BUTLER. Iask the Senator from Haw Jersey, is there 
anything in the national bank law, or any other law, which pre- 
vents the national banks from reducing their circulation to a 
minimum at any time they please? 

Mr. McPHERSON. I will state to the Senator my recollec- 
ao is they can-not reduce their circulation below a certain 

imit. 

I wish tosay, further, that there is an amendment pending now 
to this bill which, if I am correctly informed, the honorable 
chairman of the committee will accept, which provides that a 
national bank shall not retire its circulation, except with the ap- 

roval of the Comptroller of the Currency, and that it shall not 
reduced below a certain limit each month. 

Mr. BUTLER. As the law now stands, I understand that 
every national bank in the United States may reduce its circula- 


tion to the minimum, whatever that may be, at any time {t 
pleases, and thereby so contract the currency as to paralyze tho 
industries of the whole country. That is the point I should like 
the Senator to answer. 

Mr. GRAY. What is the minimum to which the Senator 
from South Carolina refers, if there is any minimum? 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not remember about that. 

Mr. GRAY. Can nota national bank surrender its entir: 
culation? 

Mr. BUTLER rose. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to say 
Senator from South Carolina that it is impossible for the 
porter to hear the debate that is going on. 

Mr. BUTLER. I beg the Reporter's pardon. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I rise to a questionof orcer. Myg 
of order is, that the rules ,equire Senators to address the | 
I¢o not make that point ‘upon the Senator from South 
lina [Mr. BUTLER], nor upon the Senator from Missou: 
COCKRELL], nor upon any other Senator; but this deb 
been going on over my head and not addressed to the (| 
all, until I think it well for Senators to be reminded that 
is a rule requiring them to address the Chair instead of a 
ing each other. : 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair sustains the p 
order of the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam much obliged to the Senator fro 
ana, and I deserve the rebuke which is implied. I quite s 
thize with the Reporter, and know it is all wrong; | 
I wanted to submit a question to the Senator from N: 
sey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. He has answered it, and the S 
from. Delaware [Mr. GRAY] has come to the rescue with 1 
ditional information that there is no minimum of nation 
circulation, and that a national bank may wipe its cire 
out of existence at its own pleasure. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I think upon reflection the Senato 
Delaware is exactly correct in that. I had supposed tl 
national banks were required to keep their circulation up 
minimum which they are required to hold in bonds; but | 
the Senator from Delaware is right, that they may retire 
whole circulation. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is an admission which Iam very 
hear from the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. ALLEN. Withthe consent of the Senator from Mi 
I should like to ask a question of the Senator from New | 

Mr. COCKRELL, I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN. Iaskthe Senator from New Jersey what 
in the bill under consideration to prevent an exchange of t 
tional bank notes into coin certificates or other pape: 
and by that means deplete the Treasury of its gold reser 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I will answer the Senator’s quest 
this way: As a matter of course, coin certificates are iss. 
upon a depositof coin, and the coin must remain in the 
to redeem the certificates. 

Mr. ALLEN. One question more, with the permission 
Senator from Missouri. If that be done, as I underst 
Senator from New Jersey to admit, what would be the « 
the amendment of the Senator from Missouri, if adopted, « 
national bank act? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The committee’s bill proceeds 
idea that we shall give to the national banks additional 
tion of 10 per cent, which upon the amount of bonds now} 
to redeem circulation would amount to $19,000,000 in row: 
bers. The amount of circulation which the Senator from 
souri proposes is a circulation amounting, possibly, to th 
bonded debt of the country. He proposes to issue it in 
backs, while the bill of the committee proposes to issue it in na- 
tional bank notes. 

I have tried to describe the process by which the na‘ 
bank notes went out of circulation’ If the banks wish to 
circulation, the process is to place in the Treasury the sam 
amount of greenbacks that they wish to retire of their own « 
culation. Under the law we passed last year we placed t! 
sponsibility entirely upon the Treasury upon the depos 

nited States notes to redeem the outstanding circulation o! t 
banks, and the bank officers have nothing further to do with 1. 

So far as the banks are concerned the retirement is effected 
and the Treasury surrenders the bonds and calls in the notes. 
This fund, instead of being now a reserve fund, is turned into the 
Treasury, and to-day you will find national bank circulation 0) 
the tens of thousands of dollars in this country and the greet 
backs deposited there for its redemption all in harmonious cll 
culation. 

Therefore, I say that if the Senator from Missouri desires ‘1° 
largest amount of circulation from the smallest deposit of bones, 
he gets it by the present system. If, on the other hand, the 
Senator wishes to make a demand obligation upon the Goverh 
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ment, at any time by an additional issue of greenbacks, and wishes 
to maintain their parity and their value equal with gold, he 
must provide for the deposit also of a corresponding sum in the 
Treasury to keep up that redemption or resumption fund. That 
is the difference between the bill and the amendment. 

One is a perfectly safe system by old and tried instrumentali- 
ties. The other isanew contrivance without restrictions. You 
simply loan so many greenbacks upon a like deposit of bonds. 
You give them more powers and privileges than you give to the 
banks without one particle of the restriction that you place upon 
the national banks. 

Mr. BATE. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BATE. I understand the banks can make a maximum is- 
sueof money on their deposit of bonds. There is no minimum. 
Now, has the maximum issue been reached by the banks? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I have already Stated that an amend- 
ment has been proposed to the bill by the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. GORMAN] regulating the withdrawal of circulating 
notes by national banking associations. I have always been of 
the opinion that there ought to be some restriction in the na- 
tional banking act which would not permit a national bank to 
retire circulation at pleasure. I have always been of that opin- 
ion, but unfortunately we have made no such provision. It is 
now proposed, however, that when this bill becomes a law, if the 
amendment shall prevail,and [assume it will, the national banks 
can not then retire circulation except in the manner designated 
by the amendment, and with the approval of the Comptroller of 
the Currency. Sowe shall have a provision that whatever is in 
circulation now can not be retired except in some way that will 
be satisfactory to the financial administration of the Government. 

Mr. BATE. I desire to know of the Sonator if there is any 
provision to be made that will cause the banks to issue circula- 
tion to the maximum? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I can only answer the Senator by saying 
that if he were the president of a national bank, and the Govern- 
ment of the United States should offer to give him 10 per cent 
more circulation than he had before without any new cost to him, 
it would seem to me that self-interest would dictate that he should 
apply for that additional circulation. Moreover, sucha provision 
would have a very beneficial effect upon the volume of currency, 
which the Senator from Missouri is most anxious toincrease. It 
would induce national banks to deposit new bonds and take out 
additional circulation. 

I have every reason to believe that under this bill the in- 
creased circulation will amount to $50,000,000. I believe that 
with the $19,000,000 which this gives to the banks without any 
new deposit of bonds, with the addition of the amount already 
taken out or applied for even before this bill was introduced, by 
which you will get some $20,000,000 more, it will make nearly 
$40,000,000, and with the added inducement which this bill will 
confer it is reasonable to suppose that the currency will be in- 
creased to the extent of $50,000,000 or $60,000,000. Further, I 
am told that the national banks and the savings banks of this 
country hold to-day more than $100,000,000 of United States 
bonds. This being so, there is no reason in the world why cir- 
culation should not be taken out to the extent of $100,000,000, 
especially while there is such a demand for currency. 

Mr. BATE. As I stated before, it seems that the national 
banks have a right to go to the maximum in the issue of cur- 
rency. Have they done so? Is there nota very large margin 
upon which they have not issued currency which, if they had 
wanted to increase the volume of the currency, they could have 
issued? 


If they have not come up to the margin heretofore, will they | 


doitnow? That is my question. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator from Tennessee is perfectly 
well aware of the fact that on the gold basis, where every dollar 
issued by the Government is as good as gold, where not only the 


circulation, but the bonds, are as good as gold, our 4 per cent | 


bonds were selling upon the market a year ago at 128 to 134 
upon the par value of the bond. No banking institution can 


very well pay that premium, paying 1 per cent tax on the circu- | 


lation, and still maintain a very profitable banking business. 


At all events, no banking institution could do it with the knowl- | 


edge before it that in the course of thirteen years—the maturity 
of the bonds—the 28 to 34 per cent of premium which it pays is 
to be wiped out absolutely. 


The result of all this is simply that ithas prevented the taking | 


outof newcirculation. The bonds have now gone down to about 
108 or 109. I think the last sale I noticed was at 111. The bonds 
have thirteen years to run and are selling to-day at a premium 
of 11 above their face value. Give the banks the increased circu- 
lation proposed up tothe par value of the bonds, the bonds having 
been ¢ eapened in the market in the lastyear, and then they will 
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not only take out the circulation provided for, but they will also 
take out new and other circulation upon a deposit of new bonds. 

Mr. BATE. What guarantee has the Senator that they will 
do it if they are given the right? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. It will be 
surely. 

Mr. GRAY. 
Tennessee? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I yield to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. GRAY. Under the present law a bink buys in the 
market United States bonds, say $100,000, and pays of course 
the market value of those bonds, whether it be 113, or 127, as it 
used to be. For that it gets $90,000 of circulation, or can get it 
if it chooses to deposit those bonds in the Treasury. But hav- 
ing paid a high price for the bonds, the 90 per cent is not in 
some cases a sufficient inducement to the bank to tike out the 
circulation. The banks say, ‘‘If you will give us more circula- 
tion, that is, give us circulation to the full par value of the bonds, 
or if you were to give it to us for the market value of the bonds, 
which is still better, we could then afford to issue the circulation.” 
The restriction of 90 per cent is a burden upon the banks, and 
the nearer you approach to a hundred per cent the nearer you 
approach to wiping out that restriction entirely. 

Suppose the national-banking law had said, ‘‘ When you de- 
posit $100,000 in bonds you can take out only $50,000 of circula- 
tion;” I take it no bank would be willing to take out circulation 
upon those terms. The nearer you approach the $100,00) the 
easier it will be for them t» take out the circulation; that is all. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

Mr. COCKRELL. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. GEORGE. It has been suggested, even asserted, two or 
three times in this debate that there is a serious objection to the 
proposition mide by the Senator from Missouri, to issue green- 
backs upon the faith of the United States bonds, because those 
greenbacks constitute a demand obligation upon the Treasury 
of the United States, which the Treasury of the United States 
would be unable to meet, and that that objection does not lie 
against the issuance of additional national-bank notes. 

In other words, Mr. President, we are met with the objection to 
the proposition of the Senator from Missouri that we may allow the 
national banks to buy every bond of the United States and upon 
them issue notes to the face value of the bonds, which is the propo- 
sition of the bill beforethe Senate; that that would be an entirely 
safe operation, because those national-bank notes do not consti- 
tute a demand obligation on the part of the Treasury of the 
United States, whilst the issuance of Treasury notes under the 
proposition made by the Senator from Missouri would constitute 
a demand obligation on the United States; and that is held up 
before us to terrify us from adding to the currency of the coun- 
try, as we can largely do if the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Missouri is adopted. We are to be torrified from sus- 
tiining that proposition and at the same time we are to be in- 
duced to sustain the proposition to allow the national banks to 
buy bonds to any amount and issue notes upon them, because the 
notes of the national binks are not demand obligations on the 
part of the United States. 

Mr. President, that is just a mistake inlaw. Thatisall there 
is init. Every note issued by a national bank under section 5229 
of the Revised Statutes constitutes a demand obligation on the 
Treasury of the United States. It is not, as has been supposed 
and as has been argued, that the United States, upon the deposit 
of United States bonds for the issuance of the national-bank 
notes, constitute themselves as a trustee to dispose of the bonds 
for the purpose of redeeming United States notes. That is not 
the law, sir. The deposit of bonds is not afund out of which by 
the sale of those bonds the United States can get the money to 
redeem national-bank notes. On the contrary, every national- 
bank note that is presented to a national bank and not piid is 
immediately presentable to the Comptroller of the Currency, 
and when presented what is it his duty todo? Let us see about 
that: 

Immediately upon declaring bonds of an association— 

That is, a bank— 


forfeited for nonpayment of its notes, the Comptroller shall give notice, in 
such manner as the Secretary of the Treasury shall, by general rules or oth- 
erwise direct, to the holders of the circulating notes of such association to 
present them for payment at the Treasury of the United States; and the 
same shall be paid as presented in lawful money of the United States; 
whereupon the Comptroller may, in his discretion, etc. 

Then when he wants to get back the money he has to adver- 
tise the bonds for at least thirty days in order to getit. So the 
hypothesis upon which the proposition of the Senator from Mis- 
souri iscondemned isanuntrue one. Thenote of every national 
bank issued in this country is as much ademand obligation upon 
the Treasury of the United States as the greenback or the Treas- 
ury note. 


an additional inducement, 


May I answer the question of the Senator from 
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Will the Senator from Missouri allow me another moment or 
two? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 

Mr. GHORGE. It is said that the United States can not safely 
upon a deposit or a reserve fund of $100,000,000 in gold increase 
these demand obligitions upon the Government. That is the 
view. presented. Now, let us see whether that is true. That 
view, ect, is presented by the same Senators who wish to in- 
crease the demand obligations of the national banks; and upon 
what basis? Letus see. The United States has $100,000,000 of 
gold for $346,000,000 of greenbacks. That is $1 in gold for $3.50 
in greenbacks. Well, how much have the national banks? I 
believe that they have a deposit of 5 per cent in the Treasury 
for redemption. Thatisall. That is $20for$%l. Soin the view 
of those Senators this great Government, which collects and 
disburses more than $500,000,000 a year, can not safely issue de- 
mand obligations upon the Treasury toa larger extent than $3.50 
to $1, anc at thes (me time those gentlemen say that the national 
banks may issue circulation upon a deposit of $1 for $20 of circu- 
lation. Now, that looks to me a little unreasonable. 

But, further than that, they say that the national banks, it is 
true, have only 5 per cent in the ‘Treasury to meet redemption; 
but they have a great many other assets which they can apply 
to the redemption of their demand notes. Now, let us see how 
that is. I wish to call attention of Senators, especially those 
who have such a love for the national banks, to a table issued by 
the Treasury, found on page 102 of the Coinage Laws. They 
have 5 per cent deposited in the United States Treasury for re- 
demption. What other demand obligations exist against the 
national banks—obligations which they are bound by law to pay 
on the very day that demand ismade? They have deposits to 
what amount to meet that demand obligation, according to this 
table? They have 16 9-10 per cent, say 17 per cent. 

In other words, it is perfectly safe in the opinion of those 
Senators for the national banks to have $1 for every $20 in cir- 
culation for redemption purposes, and it isalso perfectly safe for 
the same banks to have ten other dollars of demand obligations 
for one in the national banks. That is the position. By that 
kind of argumentation the very meritorious and necessary pro- 
vision contained in the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Missouri is to be voted down. 

Now, let us look at it again. We can not issue safely, say 
they, Tres sury notes upon the deposit of bonds, because it largely 
increases the demand oblig .tions upon the Treasury of the United 
States; with ali the tixing power of this great Government the 
Treasury of the United States can not stand a demand obligation 
of more than 34 to 1, and yet when it comes to a national bank 5 
per cent, or 20 to 1, is entirely sufficient, and when it comes to 
their demand obligations for deposit, then 10 to 1 is sufficient. 

Mr. President, I think with that statement there can be no 
objection to the proposition made by the Senator from Missouri 
in the mind of any one who is willing to allow the national banks 
to go on in the way they have been going on, with cash for re- 
demption of only $1 for $20 and with cash for other demand ob- 
ligations of only $1 for $10. 

Mr. CAMDEN. May Lask the Senator from Mississippi a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. COCKRELL. 
to ask a question. 

Mr. CAMDEN. Does not the law require the national banks 
to keep 15 per cent against their deposits? 

Mr. GEORGE. I donot know what the law is; I know what 
the fact is. 

Mr. CAMDEN. 
per cent reserve against deposits? 
to l. 

Mr. GEORGE. 

Mr. CAMDEN. 
would be 4 to Ll. 

Mr. GEORGE. Very well, put it 6 to 1. Ought not the 
United Stites to have as good a chance to redeem its demand 
obligations with 34 to 1 as the national banks have with 6 to 1? 

Mr. McPHERSON, May Lask the Senator from Mississippi 
a question? 

Mr. GEORGE. Of course. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Is the Senator not also aware that as an 
additional security.for the note-holder and for all the obliga- 
tions the Government assumes, all the property, all the stock, 
all the teserve or surplus fund, and everything in a national 
bank the Government has a first lien upon? 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, Mr. President, [ have not been talking 
about the ultim tte security of the national-bank circulation, nor 
have gentlemen who have ob‘ected to the issuance of these notes 
upon the bonds of the United States objected to the ultimate re- 
ey of the United States. Weare talking about demand 
obligations which must be met at the very time the demand is 


recol 


I yield to the Senator from West Virginia 


Is it not the fact that they have to keep 15 
If so, it is not 10 tol, but 6 


Well, put it 6 to 1. 
And 25 per cent in the case of other banks 
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made or discredit follows. That is what we are talking abo 
and gentlemen are now so enamored with some kind of adivin 
I know not what, which seems to hedge about the national ba; 
that they are perfectly content, with all obligations payab! 
demand, that those institutions shall have only 5 per cent of 
redemption fund, 20 to 1, and only 6 to 1 for their other de: 
obligations. 

As the whole national-banking system, notes and everyt 
else, depends upon the bonds of the United Stites, the cred} 
the United States, it does seem to me that this great Go 
ment with its unlimited taxing power can float demand o 
tions as well at 6 to 1 as well as a national bank. 

Mr. MILLS, rose. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, Iam always very goo 
tured and I yielded gladly to let others answer questions 
was just about making acalculation about the amount of nti 
bank notes that have been retired. I doubt notit will be th: 
lam trying to oppress the national bajks, these poor dilapi 
institutions, and to deny them some privileges they are sir 
giing for while they are not making a dollar. 

Now, I figured up exactly what national banks got for th 
cal year September 1, 1891, to September 1, 1892, just to sce if 
they are really making expenses; if they are entitled tothec 
itable consideration and favoritism of the greatest Govern: 
on earth: if they are such objects of charity and benevolence 
patriotism that we should extend to them favors and privileges 
and pecuniary aid which we would deny to the citizen. 

I find that from September 1, 1891, to March 1, 1892, an a) 
age of six months, during which they had a capital of $675, 
310, up to that time with that amount of capital they had accumu- 
lated a surplus of $234,676,901.27, or a surplus of 34.75 per cent 
of their entire capital. 

Now, their gross earnings for the six months from September | 
1891, to March 1, 1892, were $75,110,650.89, or 11.12 per cent. Their 
net earnings during that time were $34,363,090.45,or 5.09 per c 
That was their absolute net earnings. 

Now, what was the difference between the net earnings and th 
gross earnings? I have giventhetwoamounts. Thedifference 
was $40,747,560.44. How didthatarise? They charged off from 
the gross earnings the amount of loans and premiums, $11,757,- 
503.64, and all expenses, taxes, etc., amounting to $28,960,056.80. 
In other words, of the gross earnings they charged off $40,747,- 
560.44. During that time, forsix months, they declared dividends 
of $25,546,853.51, or 3.78 per cent. But their net earnings were 
5.09 per cent and they added a portion of it to the surplus fund 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The Senator from Missouri will 
please suspend. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 

SENATOR FROM MONTANA. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o’clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the “unfinished busin 
which is the resolution reported from the Committee on Priv- 
ileges and Elections. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution reported by Mr. Ho 
from the Committee on Privileges and Elections, March 27, 
as follows: 


Resolved, That Lee Mantle is entitled to be admitted to a seat in the Senate 
from the State of Montana. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] will be read. 

The SECRETARY. Strike out all after the word “ resolved,” 
and add in lieu thereof: 


That Hon. Lee Mantleis not entitled toa seat in this body as a Senator 
from the State of Montana, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment having becn 
adopted, the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON| moved 
to reconsider the vote by which it was agreed to. The Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] moved to lay the motion to 
reconsider on the table, which is the pending motion before the 
Senate. 

Mr. STEWART. On that, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. ALDRICH (when his name wascalled). On this question 
I am paired with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. HIGGINS], 
and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. PASCO (when Mr. ALLEN’s name was called). I wish to 
announce the pair of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN 
with the Senator from Georgia |Mr. COLQUITT]. 

Mr. BERRY (when his pame was called). On this question | 
am paired with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr.Cargy}. If he 
were present I should vote ‘‘ yea” and he would vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his namewas called), On Thursd*y 
last, at my request, I was paired with the junior Senator from 
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Massachusetts [Mr. LopGE]. My impression is that he con- 
siders the pair as still holding, but I have authority to transfer 
my pair to the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr RICE], and I 
therefore vote. I vote * yea.” 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). I have a general 
air with the Senator from Oregon |Mr. DOLPH]. but we agree 
on this question, as lam assured by his colleague |[Mr. MITCHELL 
of Oregon]. and I vote ‘* yea.” 

Mr. PASCO. The Senatorfrom Oregon[Mr. DOLPH] is paired 
with the Senator from Wyoming |Mr. CAREY]. 

Mr. GORMAN (when his name was ealled). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from Indiana |Mr. TURPIE]. If he were pres- 
ent he would vote ‘“‘ nay” and I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. HARRIS (when his nume 


it 
B 


was called). 
pair with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL. 
Lagreeing upon this question, the Senator from Vermont is paired 
with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER]. If 
the Senator from Vermont were present, he would vote ‘‘ yea,” 
and the Sen itor from New Hampshire would vote *‘ nay.” Hav- 
ing been relieved from my pair with the Senator from Vermont 
by this arrangement, I consented to pair with the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar], who, if present, would vote “ nay ” 
upon this question, and I should vote ‘* yea.” 

Mr. LINDSAY (when his name was called). 
the Senator irom Virginia [Mr. DANIEL]. If he were here, he 
would vote ‘‘ nay,” and I should vote ‘' yea.” 

Mr. MARTIN (when his name was called). 
erally with the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE}, 
but L understand that if he were present, he would vote ‘‘ nay.” 
As I agree with him upon the question, I will vote. I vote 
*‘*nay.” 

Mr. VEST. 
from Alabama |Mr. MORGAN]. 
Senator from Pennsylvania |Mr. QUAY], stating that he hasa 
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a. 
L have a general | 


He and | 





Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator for the information which | 
asked the Chair to give 

Mr. BERRY. he Senator from Wyoming | Mr. CAREY] h 
ing announced a pair with the Senator from Oregon | Mr. DOL 
I vote ‘*‘ yea 6 

Mr. PAS( 2 There is so mucl col isit n bout th ) s 
one or two Senators havin been announced as paired with 
more than one) I ask unanimous con t that the pairs re 
ported at the de oO that th » may © no mist é 3 to th 
| vote. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without ol n t wi be 
done. 

Mr. TELLER. I wish to announee that tl ~ to rom 
Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL] is paired with the S¢« ‘ ” n 
sylvania [Mr. QUAY. 

Mr. PASCO. I withdraw my request. 

Mr. HILL. Lvrenewit, Let us have the pairs announced so 
that there may be no sort of mistake about the vote. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the | airs 


[ am paired with | 


L am paired gen- | 


L should like to have the attention of the Senator 
I received a telegram from the | 


regular pair with the Senator from Alabama |Mr. MORGAN], but | 
they are both on the same side of this question, and the Senator | 


from Pennsylvania asked me to pair with him. My vote would 
be in the affirmative. Has the Senator from Alabama voted? 

Mr. MORGAN (after having voted in the negative). I voted 
with the understanding that a pair had been arranged between 
the Senator from Pennsylvaniaand some other gentleman, which 
relieves me from my pair. 

Mr. VEST. Then I announce my pair with the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. QUAY], who would vote “nay” if he were 
present, and I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. Has nota pair been announced between the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. QUAY] and the Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. MITCHELL]? 

Mr. VEST. Do I understaud that such a pair has been an- 
nounced? I should like to ask the Senator from Rhode Island, 
if [ can be heard, whether such a pair has been announced? 
There are five of us on the floor at once. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It seems I was mistaken in supposing the 
pair had been announced. It was stated by two or three Sena- 
tors around me that the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. QUAY] 
is paired with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL]. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. Lunderstand an arrangement has been 
made by which the Senator from Pennsylvania |Mr. Quay] 
stands paired with the Senator from Oregon |Mr. MITCHELL]. 

Mr. VEST. Then I will vote. I vote ‘‘yea.” 

The roll-call was coneluded. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I understand that the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. DANIEL] is prired with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
GIBSON]. i will therefore vote. I vote ‘‘yea.” 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Did[understand the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. ALDRICH] to announce a pair between the Senator 
from Delaware | Mr. Hre@Grns] and myself? 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; I announeed a pair between myself and 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. HIGGINS]. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Then I vote ‘' yea.” 

Mr. ALLISON. I am paired on this question with the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. GORDON}. If he were here [ should vote 
“nay.” My colieague [Mr. WILSON] is paired on this question 
with the Senator from Maine [Mr. Hauer]. 

Mr. CAREY. [ am paired with the Senator from Oregon | Mr. 
DouPH}. I will transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] and vote. 

_ Mr. PASCO. The Senator from Massachusetts |Mr. LopcE] 
is paired with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BRIcE}. 

Mr. CAREY. I was wrongly informed. 

Mr. HILL. I desire to know who is paired with the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL}. 

Mr. HARR‘S. The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
CHANDLER] is paired with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Mor- 
RILL], and I am paired with the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Hoar}. ’ 


} 
i be annour 


wi iced. The Chair asks the attention of the Senate 
to the reading of pairs. 
The Si cret iry re d as follows: 
Mr. ALDRICH with Mr. HIGGINs. 
Mr. ALLEN with Mr. COLQUITT. 
Mr. DOLPH with Mr. CAREY. 
Mr. BRICE with MreLonGE. 
Mr. GORMAN with Mr. TURPIE. 
Mr. MORRILL with Mr. CHANDLER. 
Mr. HARRIS with Mr. HOAR. 
Mr. GIBSON with Mr. DANTEL. 


the 


Mr. MrrcHeu of Oregon with Mr. QUAY. 

Mr. GORDON with Mr. ALLISON. 

Mr. HALE with Mr. WILSON. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 28; as follows: 


YEAS—31. 


Gallinger 





Berry Murphy, Vanee 
Caffery George Palmer Vest, 
Call Gray Pasce Vilas, 
Camden I lsay Platt, Voorhee 
Coke Mc Millan Proctor, Washburn 
Cullom McPherson, Ransom, Vhite, Cal 
Dixon Mi Smith White, La 
Fau Mitchell, Wi Stockbridge 
NAYS 

Bat Hav Morgan, Sherman 
Butle Hill Peffer, Shoup 
Camel Hunt Perkins Squire, 
Davis Irby Pettigrew, Stewar 
Dubois Jor Ark Power, Teller, 
Frye, Jones, Ney Pugh, Walthall 
Hansbrough Martin, Roach Wolcott 

NOT VOTING—26. 
Aldrich, Cockrell Hale Mitchell, Oregon 
Allen, Colquitt Harris Morrill, 
Allison Daniel, Higgin Quay 
Blackburn Dolph Hoar, Turpie, 
Brice Gibson Kyle, Wilson 
Carey Gordon Lodge, 
Chandle1 Gorman, Manderson, 


So the motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Thequestion recurs upon the reso- 
lution reported by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar], 


' as amended on motion of the Senator from North Carolina[ Mr. 


VANCE]. The resolution as amended will be read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
Resolved, That Hon. Lee Mantle is not entitled to a seat in this body asa 


from the State of Montana. 


Mr.GRAY. L[risetoaparliamentaryinquiry: I ask whether 
the vote just taken was not to lay on the table the motion for a 
reconsideration? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It was. 

Mr. GRAY. If that be so, is it not the end of this episode. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Ihe Chair will state to the Sena- 
tor from Delaware that it was a motion toreconsider the amend- 
ment adopted by the Senate, which was laid on the table. The 
question now recurs upon the resolution reported by the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, as ame on motion of the Senator 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. TELLER. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SHERMAN. la that the resolution as amended be 
read. Let the proposition we are now to vote on be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution as amended will be 
read. 

The Secretary read the resolution as amended, as follows: 

Resoli 
Senator from the 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Upon agreeing to the resolution 

| as amended the yeas and nays are demanded. 


Senator 


ded 
aed, 


ad, That Hen. Lee Mantle is not entitled 
State of Montana. 


to a seat in this body asa 
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The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll, 7 

Mr. CAREY (when his name was called). I am paired on this 
question with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH]. If he 
were present he would vote ‘‘ yea” and I should vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I will again 
announce my pair with the junior Senator from Massachusetts 

Mr. LopGe#}, which I transfer to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
3RICE], and I vote * yea.” 

Mr. GIBSON (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL]. Were he present I 
should vote ** yea.”’ 

Mr. GORMAN (when his name was called). I announce my 
pair with the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. TURPIE]. , 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). Upon this question 
I am paired with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. 
If he were present I should vote ‘‘ yea” and he would vote “ nay.” 
I also desire to announce that the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
MORRILL] is paired with the Senator from New Hampshire| Mr. 
CHANDLER]. If those Senators were present, the Senator from 
Vermont would vote “yea” and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire would Vote “‘ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. ALLISON. On this question my colleague [Mr. WILSON] 
is paired with the Senator from Maine|Mr. HALE]. My colleague 
would vote ‘‘ nay ” and the Senator from Maine would vote ‘‘ yea.” 
Iam paired with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GoRDON]. I 
should vote “ nay ” and he would vote ‘‘ yea” if present, I under- 
stand. 

Mr. MARTIN. I am paired with the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE]. If he were present he would vote 
‘*nay,” and as I would vote the same way, I vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 29; as follows: 
YEAS—22. 

Mitchell, Wis. 
Murphy, 
Palmer, 
Pasco, 
Platt, 
Proctor, 
tansom, 
Smith, 
NAYS—29. 
Peffer, 
Perkins, 
Pettigrew, 
Power, 
Pugh, 
Roach, 
Sherman, 
Shoup, 
NOT VOTING—24. 
Gorman, 
Hale, 
Harris, 
Hoar, 
Kyle, 
Lodge, 


Aldrich, 
Berry, 
Caffery, 
Call, 
Camden, 
Coke, 
Cullom, 
Dixon, 


Stockbridge, 
Vance, 

Vest, 

Vilas, 
Voorhees, 
Washburn, 
White, Cal. 
White, La. 


Faulkner, 
Gallinger, 
George, 
Gray, 
Lindsay, 
MeMillan, 
McPherson, 
Mills, 


Squire, 
Stewart, 
Teller, 
Walthall, 
Wolcott. 


Bate, Higgins, 
Butler, Hill, 
Cameron, Hunton, 
Davis, Irby, 
Dubois, Jones, Ark. 
Frye, Jones, Nev. 
Hansbrough, Martin, 
Hawley, Morgan, 


Manderson, 
Mitchell, Oregon 
Morrill, 

Quay, 

Turpie, 

Wilson. 


Cockrell, 
Coljuitt, 
Daniel, 
Doiph, 
Gibson, 
Gordon, 


Allen, 
Allison, 
Blackburn, 
Brice, 
Carey, 
Chandler, 
So the resolution as amended was agreed to. 
SENATOR FROM WASHINGTON. 


Mr. VANCE. Thecase from the State of Washington is pend- 
ing, and if it is the pleasure of the Senate to take it up, I ask 
that that be now voted on. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution reported by Mr. HOAR, from 
the Cammittee on Privileges and Elections, March 27, 1893, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That John B. Allen is entitled to be admitted to a seat as a Sen- 
ator from the State of Washington. 

Mr. VANCE. I suppose the result can be reached not by offer- 
ing a substitute, but by taking a direct vote on the report. 
fe No,” ‘s No.”] 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is onagreeing to the 
resolution of the committee. 

Mr. VANCE. In deference to those who prefer to follow the 
precedent, I move to amend by inserting the word ‘‘not.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from North Carolina will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. After the word “‘is” in the first line of the 
resolution insert the word ‘ not;” so as to read: 

Resolved, That John B. Allen is not entitled to be admitted to a seat asa 
Senator from the State of Washington. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. 

Mr. STEWART. Task for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 


Mr. ALLISON (when his name was called). On this question 
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I am paired with the Senator from Georgia[Mr. GORDON]. My 
colleague [Mr. WILSON] is paired with the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. HALE]. 

Mr. CAREY (when his name was called). I am paired on this 
question with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH]. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I again x 
nounce the transfer of my pair with the Senator from Massy 
chusetts [Mr. LODGE] to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Brice} 
vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] upon this questi 
If he were present I should vote ‘‘ yea” and he would vote *' nay.’ 
The Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] is paired with th 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER]. If those Se: 
ators were here the Senator from Vermont would vote * y: 
and the Senator from New Hampshire would vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. MARTIN (when his name was called). [am paired ; 
erally with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE}, hut i 
he were here he would vote ‘*‘ nay ” and [ would also vote ** nay.” 
I therefore vote. I vote ‘‘ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DUBOIS. I ask that the pairs be announced. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the pairs will 
be announced. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Mr. GORDON with Mr. ALLISON. 

Mr. HALE with Mr. WILSON. 

Mr. DOLPH with Mr. CAREY. 

Mr. BRICE with Mr. LoDGE. 

Mr. HARRIS with Mr. Hoar. 

Mr. MORRILL with Mr. CHANDLER. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I desire to announce my pair with the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 29; as follows: 

YEAS—322. 


Aldrich, 
Berry, 
Caffery, 
Call, 
Camden, 
Coke, 
Cullom, 
Dixon, 


Bate, 

Butler, 
Cameron, 
Davis, 
Dubois, 
Frye, 
Hansbrough, 
Hawley, 


Allen, 
Allison, 
Blackburn, 
Brice, 
Carey, 
Chandler, 


Faulkner, 
Gallinger, 
George, 
Gray, 
Lindsay, 
MeMillan, 
McPherson, 
Mills, 


Higgins, 
Hill, 
Hunton, 
Irby, 
Jones, Ark. 
Jones, Nev. 
Martin, 
Morgan, 


Mitchell, Wis. 
Murphy, 
Palmer, 
Pasco, 

Platt, 
Proctor, 
Ransom, 
Smith, 


NAYS—29. 


Peffer, 
Perkins, 
Pettigrew, 
Power, 
Pugh, 
Roach, 
Sherman, 
Shoup, 


NOT VOTING—24. 


Cockrell, 
Colquitt, 
Daniel, 
Dolph, 
Gibson, 
Gordon, 


Gorman, 
Hale, 
Harris, 
Hoar, 
Kyle, 
Lodge, 


So the amendment was agreed to. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
the resolution as amended. 
Several SENATORS. 


Let it be read. 


Stockbridge, 
Vance, 

Vest, 

Vilas, 
Voorhees, 
Washburn, 
White, Cal. 
White, La. 


Squire, 
Stewart, 
Teller, 
Walthall, 
Wolcott. 


Manderson. 
Mitchell, Oregon 
Morrill, 

Quay, 

Turpie, 

Wilson. 


The question recurs on agreeing to 


The resolution as amended was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That John B. Allen is not entitled to be admitted to a seat asa 
Senator from the State of Washington. 


The resolution as amended was agreed to. 
INCREASE OF NATIONAL-BANK CIRCULATION. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 453) to provide for the issue of circulat- 
ing notes to national banks; the pending question being on the 


amendment proposed b 


Mr. COCKRELL. 


Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President—— 


Mr. VOORHEES. 
will he allow me a single word? 
Mr. COCKRELL. 
Mr. VOORHEES. 
merits of any of these amendments. 
voted on awhile ago, offered by the Senator from Missouri 


Certainly. 
I do not rise, Mr. President, to discuss tho 
The amendment which \ 


Before the Senator from Missouri proceeds, 


8 
(Mr. 


COCKRELL] had much to commend it to me, and under differ: nt 


circumstances, and as an inde 


voted for it. Standing here, 


ho 


ndent proposition, I would hay 
wever, charged with a duty by 


the Committee on Finance, I felt it my duty to protect the bi! 


from amendments as far as possible. 


For that reason I gave t 


vote that I did, and for that reason I shall oppose, as lam 1: 
advised in my own mind, any amendment with the exception 0 
the one offered by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN} 1) 


regard to the right of banks to retire their currency. 


I reserve 
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| 
my right to vote for that amendment. Otherwise I think the 
friends of the bill would best advance its passage by opposing 
all amendments, whether they are good or bad. 

There are many most excellent features, I repeat, in the 
amendmeat offered by the Senator from. Missouri; and if I were 
at liberty to offer amendments [ think I could offer more amend- 
ments satisfactorily to myself against national banks than any 
man on this floor. I think Iam not misunderstood on that sub- | 
iect. I presume I owe less to them, and always have owed less 
to them, than any man within the range of my voice at this mo- 
ment. They have never been supported by me as an institution. | 
If I could I would now supply their place with some other fiscal | 
agency. They are open tovast criticism, to my mind. But they 
exist at this time and they will continue to exist for some few | 
years yet tocome. They have a power under the law of which | 
we can avail ourselves to relieve the country in the present 
emergency. 

This bill was reported and supported in the committee by me 
because we are in an emergency. I thought if ever there was a 
time when there would be little or no objection to this measure 
it would be now. I called to mind when [ reported the bill that 
on three former occasions it had the approval of this great body, 
practically without opposition at all. I thought inasmuch as | 
there was no question that it would increase the volume of the 
currency somewhat, it would have little or no opposition at this 
time. 

[I do not think I am mistaken when I say that there is an 


emergency throughout the land. I hear it upon all hands. It 
may not reach other gentlemen as it has reached me. The pro- | 


cessions of unemployed people, the charity that is giving bread 
to unemployed thousands, reach the very inmost recesses of my 
heart. If taking the powers of the banks or any other institu- 
tion, whether they commend themselves to my favor or not, 
would add employment to those people and help the circulation 
of the country, I would feel myself criminal not to do it. 

IT am guided at this time by the highest definition of statesman- 
shipever given. Edmund Burke said that statesmanship was 
the science of circumstances, and circumstances should guide us 
at this time. If I am hereafter to be called to account for votes 
now given, I shall appeal to circumstances which made it my 
highest duty, from which I flinched not one moment in endeav- 
oring to mitigate the dreadful surroundings which we behold on 
all hands. 

I did not rise to discuss the merits of amendments. . I did not 
rise even to discuss the merits of, the bill from the Finance Com- 
mittee. Its merits speak for themselves. They may not be 
numerous; they may not be as extensive as they should be; but 
in my judgment, there is enough in the bill, if it can be passed, 
to warrant the efforts we have been making in its behalf, 

I say this in all kindness to the Senator from Missouri, but I 
siy another thing here to-day. If itis the purpose not to pass 
this bill, if it isthe purpose to talk it intoa condition where there 
is no hope for it, we shall, after to-morrow, be engaged in other 
business, and this, as a minor feature of this extraordinary ses- 
sion of Congress, will have to take asubordinate place and give way 
to the great and major proposition which has broughtus here. [ 
intend, however, the country shall understand that I press the 
bill and ask a vote upon it, and deplore the delays which have 
taken place; and if it fails it shall not fail at my door. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, it seems that some pointis 
aimed to be made on the fact that a bill similar to the one pend- 
ing has been before Congress heretofore. [ admit very frankly 
and will advise my good friend from Indiana, that the identical 
language of the pending bill was here before. I willreadit. It 
was in the Fifty-first Congress. 


SEc.2. That upon any deposits already or hereafter made of any United 
States bonds bearing interest, in the manner required by law, any national 
banking association making the same shall be entitled to receive from the | 
Comptroller of the Currency circulating notes of different denominations, in | 
blank, registered and countersigned as provided by law, not exceeding in 
the whole amount the par value of the bonds deposited: Provided, That at no | 
time shall the total amount ofsuch notes issued to such association exceed 
the amount at such time actually paid in of its capital stock. 





I moved to strike out that section, and upon the motion the 
yeas were: Messrs. Barbour, BATE, BERRY, BLACKBURN, BUT- 
LER, CALL, COCKRELL, COKE, DANIEL, Eustis, FAULKNER, | 
Gibson, GORMAN, Hampton, JONES of Arkansas, JONES of Ne- 
vada, Kenna, MITCHELL, MORGAN, PASCO, Plumb, PuGa, Rea- 
gan, Stanford, TELLER, TURPIE, VANCE, VEST, VOORHEES. 
My good friend from Indiana and myself voted to strike out this 
identical clause. We were notconsenting to such an enactment | 
at that time. 

_ Mr. VOORHEES. 
it again. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Lam not disputing that, but here is the 
point. It is stated that this bill has passed the Senate repeat- | 
edly without any opposition. It never has done it, and both | 


Under the same circumstances I would do 
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times, when it was up in the Fifty-first and Fifty-second Con- 
gresses, we substituted for ita bill for the free and unlimited 
| coinage of the standard silver dollar. 
[ will read from MePherson’s Handbook of Politics for 1892 
what was done in the Fifty-second Congress. The bill was sed 
| by the House of Representatives and it came over here. I think 
the House bill was the identical measure,if lam not very much 
mistaken, that we have before us now. [did not hive time to 
mark the place; but, Mr. President, there never was a time when 
this bill passed the Senate without opposition 
Mr. BUTLER. Ido notremember wh:t Congress it wis, but 
[do remember that perhaps in the Forty-rinth Congress a bill 


passed similar to this which was known as the MePherson bill. 


It may have been before the Forty-ninth Congress. I think it 
was introduced by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHER- 
SON]. 
Mr. COCKRELL. Oh, yes; there was opposition to all of 
| them. 
Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senitor from Missouri permit me 
just one interruption? 
Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 
Mr. BUTLER. I have an amendment pending to this bill 
which I am very anxious to have voted upon, and Lam compelled 


to be absent from the Senate Chamber after to-day until Friday 
morning. Ican scarcely ask the indulgence of the Senate, if 
the bill is to be pressed immediately, to postpone the vote until 
that time; but as the Senator from Indiana awhile ago intim it:d 
that he will call up the coinage bill reported from the Commit- 
tee on Finince, I take it that bill will perhaps oceupy the re- 
mainder of this week. I should be very glud to be heard on my 
amendmentand to press it seriously. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, Senators on this side of the 
Chamber can not hear what is going on. Possibly we might be 
interested. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not think anything I said would be likely 
to mike much impression on the other side of the Chamber, es- 
peciall; with the Senator from Rhode Island. So it does not 
mike a greut deal of difference. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Possibly it might. 

Mr. BUTLER. I was simply stating that I have an amend- 
ment pending to this bill upon whichI am very anxious, indeed, 
to have a vote, but Iam compelled to be absent from the Senate 
after to-day until Friday morning. However, I trust no final 
vote will be taken on the bill until that time. A propositicn to 
repeal the 10 per cent tax on State bank circulation is the ame nd- 
ment to which I refer. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, I was showing what the 
national banks were earning for six months, from September 1, 
1891, to March 1, 1892. Now, I take the next six months, from 
March 1, 1892, to September 1, 1892. Their capital then was 
$679,076,650, and they had up to that time accumulated the very 
small surplus of $237,761,865.23, or a surplus equal to 35 per 
cent of their entire capital. Their gross earnings for those six 
months were $73,448,066.11, or 10.81 per cent upon their capital. 
Their net earnings for the six months were $32,294,924.82. 

That was 4.75 per cent as their net earnings for six months. 
What was the difference between the gross earnings and the net 
earnings? The difference between the gross earnings and the 
net earnings was $11,153,141.29. What became of that ditference? 
They charged it off. That isthe language used in the report of 
the Comptroller of the Currency. They chuirged off for loans 
and premiums $11,431 ,087.57, and. then they charged off for ex- 
penses and taxes $29,722,053.72, making $41,153,141.29. For those 
six months they declared a dividend of 3.66 per cent, or $24,853,- 
860.42, 

Now, let us summarize the year. 


At the close of the yesr—not 


| all gained in that year, butin the previous existence of the bank 


for twenty years (for the charters run only twenty yeurs)—they 
had accumulaied a net surplus of $237,761,865.23, or 35 per cent 
upon their entire capital was the surplusaccumulated. Then, for 
1891, to September 1, 1892, they 
made a gross protit of their capital of 21.93 per cent and a net 
profit of 9.84 per cent, lacking only sixteen one-hundredths of 
being 10 per cent which they made. All kinds of expenses and 
charges and salaries and everything that could be devised was 
deducted out of the gross profits, and yet after everything was 
paid, after every item of expenditure and tax was considered, 
theyhad a net surplus of 9.84 per cent, declared a dividend of 7.44 
per cent, and held back a surplus of 35 per cent of their capital. 

Mr. President, I do not think that this shows a condition 
which demands that the Congress of the United States shall 
suppliantly bend to these corporate monopolies and give them 
rights and privileges and authorities which we refuse to all 
Willany 
Senator in his seat explain tome why the Congressof the United 
States should authorize five or six individuals incorporated into 
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@national banking association and owning $100,000 in United | 
States bonds to bring those bonds into the Treasury and get 100 | 
per cent of their face value, dollar for dollar, in notes ‘of the 
United States, and for which the United States is responsible, 
and leave the bonds in the United States Treasury and draw 


every dollar of interest upon their bonds, and then loan out the | 


$100,000 for — highest rate of interest they can get, and be 
thereby enn 
gross profit of 21.93 per cent upon their capital? 

Why shall this be granted to them and yet the State banks, 
the savings banks, the loan and trust companies, and the indi- 
vidual holders of the same kind of bonds be not allowed to re- 
ceive from the Treasury one solitary dollar in exchange for the 
bonds when they have deposited there? I want some Senator to 
answer that question. That is the question here before the Sen- 
ate to-day. [want some Senator to tell me why the Congress 


of the United States is under any kind of obligation to grant | 
| ment? 


this special favor and privilege to these corporate monopolies, 
the national banks, and not to any other banks. 

Mr. McPHE R SON. May I ask the 
single question? 

Mr. COCKRELL. 

Mr. McPHERSON. 
laration 
banks are monopolies. 


Yes; if 1 am given time to answer it. 
Three or four times I have heard the dec- 


L had always supposed that a monopoly 


ferred a special oe re. | should like to ask the Senator if 
any five persons in the United States who ean raise $50,000 are 
not equally qualified te possess and become the owners of one of 
these monopolies incommon with the present national banks? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Yes. 

Mr. McPHERSON. In what way then is it a monopoly? 

Mr. 
law and incorporate them-elves into a national banking associa- 
tion and deposit their bonds, then they become the favored mo- 


refuse to grant to-day to any State bank or to any individual 
holderof bonds. Therefore I say they are monopolies; that they 
are to-day controlling the paper cireulation of the United States. 
Lsay thatany institution.or corporation which possesses the power 
of controlling the paper circulation of the United States,.or of any 
other country, is dangerous. to the best.interests of that country; 
dangerous to the best. interests of the people; dangerous to re- 
publican institutions and to the very liberties of the people them- 
selves, and that it will grow beyond the power and control of 
that people if it is permitted to go on and grow. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator is aware of the faet that 
the great complaint here is thatthe national banks have retired 
circulation; they do not seem.toenjoy this great privilege which 
the Senator says made them monopolies. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is exactly what they have done; and 
they have aided in producing the present panic. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. There does not seem. to be any disposi- 
tion on their part to issue enough circulation to control abso- 
lutely the entire circulation of the country 

Mr. COCKRELL. Why did they oat a, President? Letus 
examine and see. Why, these beneficiaries of the Government, 
the favored individuals of 


1879, when he was telling us that if we passed a free-coinage bill 
we would prevent him from selling those bends at par. but in- 
side of one year #600,000,000 of the 4 per cent bonds were issued 
by the Treasury and sold to the national banks, one national 
bank, as the Senator may remember, purchasing 460,000,000 of 
the bonds at one time. They were distributed around at par. 

Then it was that they had their bank cireulation. They could 
get circulation then; but what oceurred? These were gold bonds. 
‘They were coin bonds, but they were considered and interpreted 
to be gold bonds. 

remium ran up to 28 per cent. 

o when the premium ran up so high? 
at the highest premium and retired their circulation, regardless 
of the fact whether it was to the interest of the United States 
or not. 

An individual would do the same thing. Lam not saying that 
the banks have not the right to do this. Cer 
as whe Bank of England does to-day. 
raiso the rate of interest, which it has done, from 1 to 5 per 
cent, aid thereby depreciated the selli rice of every com- 
modity in England. The inevitable result is an inerease of the 
rate of interest, and this is done for the express purpose of re- 


ducing the price of every commodity in England and retaining | 


gold. 


The national banks. have the right to.sell these.bonds. They | 


have a right to do just as the Senator or ang other man having 
property of that kind might do. They de not care a.continen- 


| to-day asking for 


led to make a clear net profit of 9.84 per cent and a | 
interestedness or for the purpose of relieving 
|} gency. 


| centfor loaning it out, as the baniss. are doing now. 
| cold, selfish, heartless proposition to increase the circ 


Senator from Missouri a | 


made by the Senator from Missouri that the national | 
| the Treasury, which would make 
was some kind of institution or an individal upon whom was con- | 





COCKRELL. Whenever people take advantage of the | 


| years, and probably not until the bonds mature. 





the Government, bought their 4 per 
eent bonds at par from. the distinguished Senator from Ohio in | 


The premium began. to go up, and finally the | 
What.did the national banks | 
They sold their bonds | 


tainly they do just | 
It has the legal right to | 





| tal cent whether or not they benefit the tax-payers and consuim- 
ers and producers of the United States. Itwasafinancial moye- 
ment, and it was made for their own benefit. They ave not here 
this $19,000,000 for any patriotic purpose 
te increase their profits; to make the people of the United St 
pay them additional interest and additional profits upon th 
capital. It is purely personal. 

here is not a particle of it patriotism or philanthropy « 
ry the financial 
They can not come here in the name o f liberty and 
triotismand benevolence and take $19,000,000 and char go | 
It isa } 


$19,000,000, provided it cam be done so as to enable the nat 

banks to realize profit from it. That is what the Senato: 

tending for, nothing more, nothing less, and nothing else. 
Mr. MCPHERSON. Will the Senator yield to me for 


Mr. COCKRELL. With pleasure. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. In view of the amendment the Se: 
has offered and the argument he is making—which, whil 
emphatic, is quite amusing—he places in the hands of the | 
ers of these greenbacks which he proposes. the Govern: 
shall issue, the power and responsibility of returning tl 
it incumbent upon the T 
ury to cancel them. I should like to know how the 
could endure, under any condition of circumstances, such 
traction of the curreney as would be pessible under the Sen 
amendment? 

Mr.COCKRELL. Oh, my dear good friend, 
New. Jersey, knows perfectly well there would not be a dol! 
contraction.. That is the reason he-is fighting it. I hop 
Senator will not undertake te get under that kind of cover. 
Senator is opposing this proposition because he knows the 


co 


the Senator 


| ers of these bonds will take them to the Treasury and tak: 
nopolies; then they are granted rights and. privileges which you | 


greenbacks and never return them. for three, four, five, 01 
There i 
danger of any contraction there. He is opposing it beeaus 
thinks it will inflate the curvency of the country and give us nm 
money. 

Mr. MePHERSON. The Senator will do me the justice 
tainly not to misrepresent me. I am. sure he will do that. 

Mr. COCKRELL, As a matter of course. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I oppose the amendment not upon t! 
ground; but I oppose it:upon the ground that the Govern 
bond. to-day is a, deferred obligation, for which the Senator }1 

oses to substitute a demand obligation, when the Treasu) 
in no eondition to make any such exchange, when the Treus 


| of the United States. is depleted, as it has been, by dissipa 


so to speak. I use the word not in its full meaning, but 
restricted sense. 

Of course the money that was: in the. Treasury at the end 
Mr. Cleveland’s first Administration has: been paid out fo 
sorts of things, the increase of pensions, subsidies, bounties, «1 
things ef that kind,, until when the present Ad minist iien ¢ “al 
into power we found that the surplus in the Treasury had 

exhausted; we found there was no money in the Treasury, « 
we had to ‘proceed from day to day to:collect and to pay bil 
it were from hand to mouth, to use a common expression. 

‘Vherefore, when this pressure eame upon the Treasury 
Secretary was obliged to encroach upea the reserve fun 
$100,000,000, which was placed there to secure the $346,000,0) 
greenbacks, Unless the Senator can show some necessity 
such a, thing, and unless. he: cam show his willingness to place 
the Treasury as afurther reserve fund a sufficient amount 
gold to stand side by side with the gold now in the Treasury, ' 
keep the greenbacks now out and those he proposes to issuc 
@ parity with gold, and redeemable in gold, then he is fixing 
situation for this Government which it will be impossih|: 
carry out in practice. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, the Senator talks about 
necessity for additional money. Let us-see whether we h 
money enough in this country or not, and let us see whether ' 
United States Treasury is capable of maintaining $500,000 ,( 
greenbacks in circulation upon its present reserve of $100,000, 
000 in gold in addition to the silver in the Treasury. I take 
report of the Comptroller of the Currency for September 
1892, and I find that there-was due to the national banks on |: 
to individuals $2,153, 498,829. I find there was at the same ti 
due to other banks—State banks, private banks, savings ban! 
loan and trust companies—$2,470, 410,287. There was a liability 
to the. banks. alone upen loans made by them te individuals 0! 
$4,623,909, 116. . 

What did the banks owe? Many of them only had a sm! 
capital comparatively, much less than a.million dollars. Ther 
was due from the national banks on deposits $2.333,630,716, and 
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there was due from other banks $3,029, 129,844, or a total liability | 


of the national banks to individuals of $5,362,760,560. 

What are the cash assets of all the banks in the United States 
to meet all these vast liabilities? The cash assets of all the na- 
tional banks are $388,615,719, and the eash assets of all other 
banks $197,789,384; total, $586,405,103. 

What per cent was that on their liabilities? Ten and ninety- 
four one-hundredths per cent in cash of their liabilities. What 
was the cash per cent of the national banksalone? The national 
banks alone held 16.66 per cent, or on the amount of 
their liabilities, and all the other banks held 6.53 per cent, or 
one-sixteenth part of their liabilities—one dollar for every six- 
teen dollars. To-day there is $100,000,000 of gold alone, not 
counting the silver in the Treasury for the redemption of green- 


sixth of 


yacks, 28 per cent, nearly twice as much as all the banks held | 
} . 


[If the national banks can maintain their 
sixth part, the United States 
O,and then have the same 
ixth. Thereis not 


for their liabilities. 
paper with 16.66 per cent, or on 
can increase theirs to 
amount of reserve as the banks 
about that. 

But what is the trouble now? 
money—with the silver dollars: The despised 60-cent silver dol- 
lar is selling in New York to-day for 14 per cent premium. Did 
you ever think of that? The 60-cent dollar, about which we 
have heard so much here for the last twelve years or more, or the 
70-cent dollar, is selling to-day in New York to bankers and gold 
monometallists at 1+ per cent premium, and the despised silver 
certificates are selling at the same price. What is the matter? 
Is there too much currency? Is it because there is too much 
money? No; it is because there is not enough. 

Let Senators look at it. It isa plain proposition. Whenone- 
tenth of the depositors inall the banks of the United States draw 
out their money there is no money left, and the banks can not 
loan a dollar. 
not get money tolend; it isnot inthecountry. 
is one of confidence, faith, hope, and charity. 
confidence on the partof the banks. 
who have lostconfidence; itis not the moneyed institutions which 
have lost confidence, but it is the ownersof the deposits in these 
banks who have lost confidence in the banks and have taken their 
deposits out and paralyzed the industries of the country. 

Il am sorry they have done it, but the banks have nobody to 
blame but themselves. I do not say all the banks are to blame, 
but the bamkers in New York, many of whom have no citizen- 
ship in the United States, who are foreigners and eare no more 
for the United States than they do for hades, and not as much, 
for they may care for that [laughter], are the ones who are re- 


OU O00. 


one-+ trouble 


What is the matter with the 


It. is not want of 


sponsible. They are the ones who have caused the trouble. 
Why? Because there is not money enough in this country, and 


when # panic appears, if depositors seek to draw their money out 
of the banks, everything is paralyzed and confidence is gone. 
There is not a banker living who does not know to-day that 
the silver dollar coined by the United States is justas good as 
the gold dollar, and every man, woman, and child who has adol- 
lar in the banks and goes for it, will take a silver dollar as 
quickly as a gold dollar, or a Treasury note as quickly as a gold 
dollar, and put it in their own pockets, or put it in a savings in- 
stitution, lay it aside there, and let it lie there until their confi- 
dence is restored and strengthened. The depositors, the owners 


benefit. I donot think the national banks will give me credit 
for being even fair to them, but I know I am; | know I am just 
to them, and I want to say to the depositors in the banking in- 
stitutions of the United States that they have made a great mis- 
take in withdrawing their money from those institutions. 

All the banking institutions in the United States to-day are in 
a better condition than in any other nation in the world outside 
of France. The banking institutions of this country to-day are 
in a safe condition; they are sound. If there was money enough 
in the country they could promptly meet their liabilities. They 
have avuilable assets of responsible parties who would pay if the 
money could be obtained; but they can not get the money. 

I took some pains to examine, in order to see whether the 
national banks were really in a good condition, whether there 
was any real danger, whether the depositors had any real ground 
for losing confidence in the banks. I know they have lost confi- 
dence, and everybody knows it. 

Everybody knows the depositors, the actual owners of the 
money, who do not owe anything, have gone and taken it out of 
the banks. I wanted to know whether there was any real foun- 
dation for the destruction of confidence, and I examined the sub- 
ject very closely. I have made a statement of the condition of 
the banks on the 30th day of September, 1892. I will first take 
the national banks. They had a total of actual assets of $3,038,- 
235,715.22, and their liabilities, outside of capital stock, overplus, 
and those things which can not be realized upon until deposits 


Their creditors are owing them and they ean | 
The whole fabric 


Oh, no; itis not the bankers | 
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are psid—I mean the actual liabilities—amounted to $1,987,528 
220.91. That left an overplus of $1.050,707,494.31. 

What was that overplus It was a capital of $686,600,000 in 
round nu ers; it w: is Of S238, 900,01 ndivi 
profits, $101 600,000 I te of $1,027,100 
So the national banks have had amy uurees, Dot consid 
ing thei y at all oul . oney in 1 

| tomeet their liabilities provi t en 
culation. That was theo yu 

What were their loar Ww}! their a ts? et us 
examine the assets for a mon t. Th haa ns tot ; 
of $2,171,000,000,: nearly § OO 1 ‘ n t r ilities to 
depositors; they LU d Stat se 
of securing Cl ulati ° 20,200,004 Lhe Dimi = ¢ 3k l 
bonds $154,500,000: they had res ea q b 
had owi to them by othe ] n nation 
they had: estate and mortea 3 to the of § : } 
| they had of specie $209,100,000; in legal tenders $104 O00, 
and in United St tes deposits $22,200,000. 

What we their lia Ltie heir | ) to « ors 
were 51,779.3 U.UU00, and to state banks $178,600,0 ado 
| liabilities $29,600,000, making t! to OL UU b $1 ,987,- 
500,000, leaving an overplus of $1,050,600,000, 

I say frankly that it was exceedingly gratifying to me, w l 
I made these close calculations, to find t t! b 
country were in such a good condition as they are. 

Take the savings banks. Their res 3 W , 01,649,173 
Their aggregate liabilities were not nearly so great as those of 
the national banks, but greater proportior \ I hrv iven 
these figures simply to show that t! lute S 
for an increase of the paper circulation of the United Stat mn 
| inerease of the money of the United States, a ! t th 
currency shall be legal tender. Legal tender is ib MaKe 
money. Gold without legal tender is notmoney; silver without 
legal tender is not money, whether coined or uncoined. It Li 
legal-tender quality which gives to it value. 

Look at this indebtness, billions upon billions of dollars. We 


| $19,00U,000 of additional circulation. 
of millions of dollars in this country, are the ones we want to | 





ask that the individual hx 


lders of bonds may h 
which the national 


banks have, only 


LVO 
with the dis 


the rights 


lvantage of 


it 
one-fourth of 1 per cent; in other words, we want to place the 
citizen upon an equality with the banker, the State bink upon 
a comparative equality with the national bank. We want to 


give them all a chance to get money upon our interest-be 
bonds. We want to give them a fair chance; but it seems 
what the distinguished chairman of the Committe 
has said that to be no chance, that th 
which the oppressed p ople of the United States shall be per- 
mitted to receive must come through the hands of the national 
banks with whatever rate of interest they may choose to charge: 
whilst they are receiving the full amount of rest due upon 
their bonds. Thismorning a proposition was voted down to au- 
thorize $25,000,000 of greenbacks to be issued for $25,000,000 of 
interest-bearing bonds, which, if carried, would have increased 
the legal-tender money of this country $25,000,000, would have 
saved the taxpayers of the United States $500,000 annually, and 
would have added to the actual surplus in an exhausted Treas- 
ury over $20,000,000. : 

Why? Simply in order that the national banks might get 
Where is , the 
equity, the fair dealing, the honesty in the Semate of the United 
States treating all the other banks and all the other holders of 
United States bonds in this way, and granting this sp 
privilege, and right to the national banks alone? 


iring 
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Mr. President, we have not money enough in this country; and 
here is a proposition, a fair proposition, a just proposition, in 
which there is no danger to the Urited States, which provides 
for the issue of a legal-tender nots, for which we are to hold our 
own bond assecurity. Nodaggercancome from it. The people 


will not take these notes back, surrender 
contract the volume of the currency. 

[ appeal to Senators why deny this to the people of this 
try? Why will you compel the business of the country to be 
done upon the diminished and insufficient volume of money 
which exists to-duy? Why do you refuse to allow anyone to 
obtain money unless it comes through the national banks? 

This question has to be settled. The Senate of United 
States must determine whether the national banks alone, when 
they hold United States bonds, shall have the right to get the 
equivalent of the greenback, dollar for dollar; because the 
national-bank note is simply a greenback, pure and simple 
nothing less and nothing more. 

I ask that a letter which I have just received from the Acting 
Director of the Mint and also two circulars from the Treasury 
Department may be printed as separate documents. They are all 
three from the Bureau of the Mint. One is ‘‘ Monetary systems 
and approximate stocks of money in the aggregate and per 


them, and thereby 


eon? 


the 
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capita ip the principal countries of the world.” I believe my 
colleague had that in his speech, but it was not ordered to be 
printed as a sep»rate document. 


[ also have the ‘*‘ Production of gold and silver in the world— | 
I see that the Director of the Mint has made some | 


1792-1892.” 
correction of that, and I ask that it may be printed as corrected. 

Mr. TELLER. What is the first paper? 

Mr. COCKRELL. The first paper whichI have is the ‘‘Pro- 
duction and coinages of the principal countries of the world for 
the years 1873-1892.” 

Mr. TELLER. Has the Senator the statement from the Mint 
purporting to give the amount of gold and silver in the different 
countries of the world? 

Mr. COCKRELL, I have that as a separate document. 

Mr. TELLER. Has the Senator asked to have it printed? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Yes. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to say to the Senator that I 
hardly think it is worth printing, foritis so absolutely erroneous 
in many particulars that it ought not to be printed as a document. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I have not had time to make any examina- 
tion and comparison of it. 

Mr. TELLER. For instance, if the Senator will allow me—— 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER, The statementis made there that the Govern- 
ment of Russia had $250,000,000 ingold. Is not that the amount 
given? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Yes; $250,000,000. 

Mr. TELLER. The Bank of Russia has $100,000,000 more 
than that, and I suppose the Government of Russia has of its 
own very nearly if not quite twice that. Of course, part of the 
amount in the Bank of Russia belongs to the Government. Itis 
claimed, however, by those who ought to know, that the Gov- 
ernment of Russia can put its hands on $500,000,000 of money. 
[am told—and it is somewhat difficult to find that out—that it 
has more than $250,000,000 of gold on deposit in several banks 
of western Europe. To say that Russia has only this amount of 


‘gold, stated in the oe referred to, is simply deceiving. 


Mr. McPHERSO 
Senator? 

Mr. TELLER. Two hundred and fifty million dollars; while 
in February last the statement of the Bank of Russiashowed that 
they had $330, 000,000, and they have been adding to it ever since. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The statement I have is of the production 
and coinages of the principal countries of the world for the years 
1873-1892. I want to call the attention of my monvometallist 
friends to the difference between the production of gold—to the 
fact that every year we consume 50 per cent of the gold produc- 
tion of the world for industrial purposes, and at the same time 
every year we coin more gold than the world produces. 

I ask that the papers I present may be printed as separate doc- 
uments. F 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That order will be made in the ab- 
sence of objection. 

Mr. TELLER. As this subject is before the Senate, having 
criticised the statement, I wish to make one further criticism. 

That statement credits the of Great Britain with having 
#550,000,000 of gold. There is no respectable authority worthy 
of any attention which will sustain that statement. It can not 
be demonstrated that there is in Great Britain $550,000,000 of gold. 
Some of the best authorities in that country have asserted that 
there is not to exceed $400,000,000; some of them have even put 
it lower; I think no authority has put it higher than %500,- 
000,000. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, I do not desire at this time to take 
any part in this discussion, but I have in my hand a letter from 
one of the most eminent citizens of this country in all industrial 
enterprises. I think, without expressing any approval or disap- 
evel of the opinion which he expresses in this letter, that the 
opinions of men who are eminent in the conductof the great busi- 
ness enterprises of the country should receive respectiul consid- 
eration. ‘The letter is from Mr. H. B. Plant, the president of an 
extensive railroad association, and who is largely interested in 
enterprises of this descriptionin Florida. He gives his own opin- 
ion, and also that of another citizen of New York, largely con- 
nected with interests in Florida, and engaged in prosecuting 
great railroad enterprises there. 

The letter is pertinent to the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from: Missouri, and sustains that amendment in the exhi- 
bition to the country of the necessity of a great increase of the 
currency and of the circulating medium of the country for that 
purpose, I ask that the pe r be read at the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The paper will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

THE PLANT INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
New York, August 19, 1893. 


DEAR Str: In calling your attention to the present condition of the 
Gnances of the country I can not expect to place you in possession of any 


What was the amount, may I ask the 
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facts that you are not already more fully informed of than myself, but it 
seems to me imperative that the Sherman bill should be promptly repealed 
and for such strong reasons that it is hardly worth while for me to attemp? 
to enumerate them. The pinch in money has become very severe at the 
North and West, and if it continues will doubtless be felt equally if nor 
more so throughout the South. So faras Forida is concerned, while it n 
be said to have escaped thus far, it is certain that in a short while all int 
ests will become as much involved and the whole community affect 
badly as in any other section. 

lhave recently returned from Florida, having passed most of last y 
there, and found a very general anxiety among the people on this su 
all looking to Congress for the prompt repeal of the Sherman bill as the 
feasible remedy. Of course, after it there must come other legislation 
our attention now is drawn especially to the condition of things in the Stat 
in which we are so much interested. 

Ihad a few moment’s conversation with Mr. Flagler, and learned { 
him in a semiconfidential manner that it was becoming a very difiicul: 
ter for him to provide currency and silver sufficient to pay off the han: 
engaged in the construction of the East Shore Road and the work bein 
at Lake Worth. He is called upon, he says, to pay a premium fo 
and unless action by Congress is promptly taken he will feel compe}! 
suspend operations. As he has several thousand mechanics and labo: +: 
ployed, we can readily see the result in that State of turning them loos 
well as the evil effect it would have upon others, and | must earnestly urge 
that you will exercise your greatinfluence towards the pr mpt repeal of 
Sherman bill, and subsequently to the enactment of such laws as will tend 
restore confidence and prevent as far as possible a collapse in the bus 
of Florida in the immediate future. 

I have myself in contemplation some other work which would give « 
ployment to a good many people in Florida, but which I shall be com): 
to defcr while the present condition of financial affairs continues, as w ‘ 
the credit we can command, it is impossible to get money to pay for the wor 


done. 
Respectfully, H. B. PLANT, Presid 


HON. WILKINSON CALL, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President, I am not prepared to vote on 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Missouri | Mr 
COCKRELL] because I have not fully understood from his ow) 
statement why it has been offered. It certainly proposes a v 
radical change in our existing financial arrangements. It will 
surely convert a very large amount of the Government indebted- 
ness, which is now by the terms of the bonds postponed to a fu- 
ture day, into an immediate demand upon the Treasury. 

I understand that the Senator proposes that all those bond- 
holders who have already received national bank notes may 
turn them and receive Treasury notes in place of the outstaund- 
ing bank circulation. The amount of that circulation is under- 
stood by the Senate, and I understand that the amendment pro- 
poses to issue legal-tender notes for the 10 per cent which has 
not been allowed to the national banks heretofore. 

While I am not prepared to say that the holders of bonds will 
immediately oe them—for [ know nothing about that 
mean to say that the effect of the amendment, if adopted, wi 
substantially make all the outstanding bonds due to-morrow, du 
at once, because, without reference to the time of the m iturit) 
of the bonds, the holders may present them at the Treasury: and 
whether they are national banks or not, they may obtain legul- 
tender notes. The spirit and effect of the amendment wil! be to 
convert the whole outstanding national bank circulation into 
immediate demand notes—notes upon which demand muy be 
made to-morrow or any other day, if I correctly understand it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Oh, no; not atall. The amendment only 
réfers to the deposit of bonds by any State bank. Let the amend- 
ment be again read. 

Mr. PALMER. Iask that the amendment may be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The Secretary read the amendment of Mr. COCKRELL. 

Mr.PALMER. Then, Mr. President, I understand the amend- 
ment would operate by way of addition to the bill reported by 
the Committee on Finance, and would not disturb the bil! in that 
respect. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Notatall. It would only affect other than 
national banks. 

Mr. PALMER. Leaving the national banks to stand upon th 
ground they now occupy. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is it. 

Mr. PALMER. But as respects any and all the bonds othe 
than those held by the national banks, it would allow the 
mediate conversion of those bonds, whatever may be the date 
of their maturity, into demand notes upon the Treasury. 

Mr. President, I confess I have never favored national banks, 
but have always regarded them as I have other organizations 
under the law. I have always sympathized with my fellow-citl- 
zens who are interested in national banks to this extent, at least, 
that I thought they were entitled to all the fair and just advan- 
tage the law gives them; and whatever profits they can gain in 
obedience to law may be regarded as fairly theirs. 

Just what the precise sum may be I am unable to tell, because 
I do not know about the amount held by national banks, nor co 
I know but that the national banks may, for a few of the advan- 
tages which may or may not be afforded them, surrender the! 
bonds and take up their circulation, and that others miy use 
these bonds for the purposes I am about to indicate. 

I infer, therefore, that by the very fair operation of this 
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amendment a vast amount of national bonds which are yet to 
mature may be converted into a matured indebtedness, which 


would give to the holders the right todemand gold at the Treas- 


"y. 
“o President, has the Senator from Missouri considered what 
might be the effect of that legislation upon the Treasury? It 
is our misfortune just at this moment that ours is a political cur- 
rency, that is, that the United States Government has become 
the very pillar of our credit; all the property of the country sub 
stantially depends upon the credit of the United States and its 
ability and its willingness to redeem and to protect its own cir- 
lation. That is our condition to-day. 

Isit wise to create these new demands upon the Treasury, 
which may lead to the complete withdrawal of its resources? 
Why should it be done? Why expose the Federal Treasury to 
this new danger? It is admitted now that the Treasury has all 
the burden it can bear. We are busy devising expedients for 
the relief of the Treasury. Itis staggering under its load. | 
submit, is it wise in conservative statesmen, conservative legis- 
lators, to subject the Treasury to this new peril and to this new 
responsibility? 

Is this the time for a radical change like this, the result of 
which none of us can foresee? When all the business of the coun- 
try is laboring under embarrassments, which have been so often 
partially described—because we can have no full descriptior. of 
them, for human language is incapable of describing the actual 


condition of the business of the country—isit wise at this time | 


to engage in an experiment which may involve such serious con- 
sequences? A 

It is practically to say to the Secretary of the Treasury, ‘*You 

have now an amount of public indebtedness outstanding, and the 
prosperity of the country, the restoration of the business of the 
country depends upon your ability to recover and maintain the 
credit of the country and place it beyond doubt, so that there 
may be no hesitation or fear in respect of what may be the future 
operation of the Treasury.” Is it wise, therefore, to open the 
Treasury to this new danger? I may magnify the danger in my 
imagination, but I think I can see the peril of legislation like 
this. 

I do not know what the wisdom, or what the cupidity or the 
policy of the men who own money in this country may dictate. 
I can not say that itis true that the legal-tender notes have been 
held by the people, Therehas been a very slight demand upon 


T 
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flood comes, | do not know how much it will amount to. 
course if may be many millions; it may be twenty millions, it 
may be fifty millions, it may be one hundred millions; I do not 
know. It is a doubtful experiment. 

None of us can see the extent to which it will influence or oper- 
ate upon the Treasury; yet in view of the peril which surrounds 
the country, when everything depends upon the ability of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to maintain the credit of the Govern- 
ment, without consulting the Secretary of the Treasury, without 
knowing what his plans are, he being supposed to have the most 


extensive knowledge on this subject, knowing the wants of the | 
Treasury, and baing aware of its resources, and the Treasury be- | 


ing thecorner stone, the very foundation of national credit, with- 
out any precise notion of how this is to eventuate, the Senator 
from Missouri proposes to open this new flood of demands upon 
the Treasury, the effect of which none of us can anticipate. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senatorfrom Illinois will please | 
| conditions which have happily passed away. 


suspend to enable the Senate to receive a message from the House 
of Representatives. 
Mr. PALMER. Certainly. 


PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 
A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 


TOWLEs, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed | 


a bill (A. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act, approved July 14, 1890, 
entitled ‘An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and 


the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes;” in | 


Which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I ask that the bill just received from the 
House of Representatives may be laid before the Senate and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
bill from the House, the title of which will be reported. 

The bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act, approved July 14, 
1890, entitled ‘‘An act directing the purchase of silver bullion 
and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
“inance. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I desire, with the permission of the Sena- 
tor from Illinois, to accompany the reference of the bill with a 
Statement, which may be satisfactory to the public. There will 
4 meeting of the Committee on Finance to-morrow, and there 
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will be very prompt action in connection with this measure and 
the measure already reported from that committee. 
INCREASE OF NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION, 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 453) to provide for the issue of circu- 


lating notes to national banks. 


Ir. PALMER. Mr. President, it was my purpose to occupy 
the attention of the Senate for a very short time. I am deeply 
impressed with the n« cessity forthe vrreatest conservatism now. 
The passage of the bil! by the House of Representatives, which 
has just been reported, indicates more thar ore the necessity 


of conservatism. 

[ insist that thescheme proposed by the Senator from Missouri 
is much more far-reaching than—I was about to say, thun he 
supposes; but I will not say that—it is much more far-reaching 
than [can see. It may have less in it than | imagine: it may 
have more in it than he imagines. It is a dangerous time to at- 
tempt a change so radical as this, whatever its effect m#iy be 

| predict that under his amendment the whole circulation of 
the national banks may be withdrawn and that the whole circu- 
lation of the national banks m iv take the form of legal-tender 
Treasury notes, because, while I confess that I suppose in the 
first instance the national banks might participate in this pro- 
vision, the methods of evasion are so easy, they so readily occur 
to ingenious men, that whenever the interests of those who con- 
trol the present national banks will justify it, or seem to demand 
it, there will be expedients by which this great change will be 
made, and, in addition to the increase of Treasury notes which 


| may follow by the action of the State banks and the savings 


banks, the whole mass of the outstanding indebtedness of the 


| country may be converted into legal-tender notes and may be 


| presented to the Treasury and gold demanded. 





| 





If that may be 
the consequence, is it not wise that we pause before we adopt a 
measure so radical as this? 

[ want to say here, before I proceed further, that I know noth- 
ing more pernicious, nothing more injurious to the national 
character than these perpetual assertions of the poverty and 
helplessness of the American people. We have been taught to 
tremble at the enormous money power of England. That is the 
favorite invocation to alarm us. I insist that the American peo- 
ple are not mendicants; they are not cowards; they are not ni 


awe of this tremendous money power, to which allusion is made 
the Treasury for gold in redeeming them; but when this new 
Of | 


so very often. They need rational legislation; not for the pro- 
tection of the poor or the rich, because the rich of to-day may 
be the poor of to-morrow, as events occurring all around us fully 
demonstrate. None of us can tell who will constitute the rich 
or the poor of the next generation. 

What we want is conservative and inspiring legislation; not 
appeals, not denunciations; but we need the inspiration of cour- 
age, and our people will pass through this storm as they have 
passed through others on much more serious occasions. But 
our people demand conservatism; they demand legislation which 
has the sanction of experience—legislation which has the sanc- 
tion, too, of careful regard for the rights of all, not based upon 
fear of one portion of our countrymen and supplications uttered 
on this floor in behalf of another. That is not statesmanship. 
They need conservative, inspiring legislation, and no radical 
change ought now to be attempted in the financial policy of the 
Government. 

The national banks were organized many years ago to meet 
They are perform- 
ing their office inour monetary affairs. They have made money 
beyond all doubt, although many of them have failed! I con- 
cede their right to make whatever money they can fairly make 
under the law; but where we can control them for the public 
good we should do so with an unsparing hand. But they are at 
present a part of our financial system. [ hope the time will 
come when they will be unnecessary, for I hope the time will 


| come when our finances will not depend upon the result of every 


election of members of Congress or President, when there will 
be stability, when men may hope that the earnings of a lifetime 
wiil not be disposed of and crushed out by the result of a Presi- 
dential election. I hope for that degree of stability. 

l repeat, this is no time for experiments dictated by a policy 
which may be promising and may look hopeful. We have all 
seen legislation designed to accomplish one object perverted to 
another and a different end. 

Mr. President, this proposition is practically—I say ‘‘ practi- 
cally’’ because that may be its result—to convert all the in- 
debtedness of the United States into legal-tender promises to 
pay. The Senator from Missouri—and I certainly sympathize 
with him in that feeling—speaks of our limitless resources. 
They are abundant and abounding; we are all proud of them; 


but it must be recollected that the resources of this country are 
Because we 


only based upon the taxing capacity of the people. 
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can do it, is there any reason why we should throw that burden 
upon the people, or is it enough to say we can take care of it? 

We do not know what the consequences may be if $100,000,000 | 
of gold-demand notes are created by our act to-day and they at 
once confront the Secretary of the Treasury, with all the load 
he is now staggering under, and that, too, without consulting | 
with him and without that thorough knowledge of allt the mat- 
ters which are within the knowledge of the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance, who is the gentleman whose business it 
is. If we, in obedience to some most laudable motive, suddenly | 
create this mass of new imperative indebtedness what may be the | 
conseg uences ¢ 

‘The Senator says we have resources to meet the indebtedness, | 
Undoubtedly we have. I have received a letter to-day from a | 
friend, who says the true solution of our troubles is to issue | 
honds to the amount of $300,000,000, and hold them in the Treas- 
ury. Wecan borrow money to meet even $100,000,000 of new 
demand notes. Will the Senator say that those new demand 
notes will not be presented; that that demand upon the Treasury 
will not be made? The Senator reasons from the past, but does 
he not know better than I the enormous power of aggregated 
wealth? Does he not know, too, that all the speculative wealth 
of the country is in combination for self-advancement? That is 
a fact. 

{ conclude by saying that if we place ourselves, by such legis- 
lation as the Senator from Missouri proposes, in the power of 
this much-dreaded money power, in the power of Lombard 
street and Wall street, of which the Senator from Nevada | Mr. 
STEWART] so frequently speaks, we simply change the system; 
we anticipate the payment of debts not yet due, and we invite 
upon this oppressed people demands which must be met by re- 
sources either from taxation or by new loans. I deprecate new 
loans; I deprecate inereased taxation. I desire to reduce taxa- 
tion wherever it can be done, and so I dread the legislation pro- 
posed by the Senator from Missouri. I can see no good that it 
will produce. 

The Senator says let the people have what the banks have. 
The proposition of the Finance Committee is to allow an issue 
which would not exceed $20,000,000 probably—I do not know the 
exact amount— 

Mr. COCKRELL. That depends upon the amount of bonds 
they will buy. They might run it up to thirty, or forty, or fifty 
million dollars. 

Mr. PALMER. Very likely. The Senator is much better 
instructed on these points than I am; but let it be the worst, 
$50,000,000. We encounter the es of $200,000,000. The 
$50,000,000 would be of remote liability. We, by the adoption 
of this amendment, would invite direct ee 

The Senator describes a process by which the holders of na- 
tional-bank paper may reach the Treasury. It may beso. The 
Senator makes a direct path; makes a path so short that it may 
be stepped in a moment, and a bond due twenty years hence, or 
whenever our bonds are due—— 

Mr. COCKRELL. Not until 1907. 

Mr. PALMER. Under the Senator’s proposition a bond not 
due until 1907 would be suddenly converted into a thousand dol- 
lars of legal-demand paper. hat the dictates of interest may 
be I can not tell. Ido not want to expose the country to that 
peril. Where we have an extension, when the time of payment 
is already fixed ata remote day, let it stand there. Let us not 
invite ‘immediate demands upon a Treasury which is already 
staggering under its burden and which must be maintained, be- 
cause upon the Treasury rests the whole superstructure of na- 
tional credit. 

Mr. ALLEN. I should like to ask the Senator what amount 
of bonds we have now outstanding for national bank purposes? 

Mr. COCKRELL. The amount of bonds outstanding on the 
Ist of August, 1898, was $25,364,500 44 per cent bonds, payable 
at the option of the United States, and $559,605,250 of the funded 
lonn of 1907, bearing 4 per cent interest. 

The national banks hold a certain percentage of that, but I am 
not able to state the exact amount they now hold. I have the 
stutement of the amount that they held in September last. It 
was then $163,275,300, and the State banks and incorporated com- 

anies held $154,025,395, making $317,000,000 in round numbers. 
he balance was outstanding in the hands of I do not know 
whom. 

Mr. ALDRICH.. If the Senator will allow me, I will say that, 
in addition to those there was also a certain amount of bonds 
issued in aid of the Pacific railroads, which are available. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Yes; $64,623,512 of 6 per cent bonds, which 
begin to mature in 18%. 

Mr. ALLEN. Can the Senator state the amount of bonds 
which is held by the national banks at this time? 

Mr. COCKRELL. LI have not the statement up to this time; 
but the national banks on the 30th of June held $176,588,250 





United States bondsof various kinds to secure circulation. ; 
held $15,247,000 to secure deposits. 
Mr. ALLEN. Mr.President. I desired this informatio 


| especially for the purpose of ascertaining whether the object 


made to the amendment of the Senator from Missou 
COCKRELL] by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. PALMER] y 
valid objection. I have no desire to consume unnecess 
time of the Senate, but if the people of this nation a 
again burdened with an additional indebtedness so far ; 
national banks are concerned, it is just as well that they s] 
bow their heads now to the yoke as at any other time: but | 
heard so many things occurring within the last few d 
Chamber that I can not let the opportunity pass with: 
tioning some of them. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] ha 


| constant, in season and out of season, in advocating th: 


tion of the bill now before the Senate, but whenever the q 

has been put to him, what advantage has the measure no 
posed to be adopted over the issuance of legal-tender no 
has never yet, in my judgment, succeeded in answeri 
question. ‘he question has been put to the Senator repe 
and has been put to the Senate, what advantage is th 
adopting this national bank bill that is not found com 
and fully within the amendment offered by the Senato 
Missouri? 

Certainly the great thing to be accomplished, accordin 
concession of all Senators, is to relieve the present strain 
dition of our finances. We are told that we have reached 
ceptional period in the history of this nation, and that it « 
for all the statesmanship and all the patriotism of Con; 
to relieve that situation; but yet, when the Senator from | 
souri proposes an amendment which not only reaches th 
the nation is afflicted with, but gives the nation more n 
than this proposed bank bill, that moment the Senators 
claim the nation isafflicted with an evil which we should proi 
relieve find some fault with it. I do not know whether it i 
cause it does not come through the instrumentality of th 
tional banks or not; but it occurs to me the same objection | 
is made to the amendment of the Senator from Missouri is vy 
against the bill proposed by the Finance Committee. 

What is that objection? In the first place,it is said t) 
| holders of greenbacks issued under this amendment may deplet 

and loot the Treasury Department ofits gold. That may 
true; but the same power exists under the bill now under « 
sideration. Persons holding bank notes issued under this 
can change them for greenbacks or for coin certificates, and ¢ 
tothe Treasury Department and get their gold. So th: 
no safeguard in the bill under consideration which does not 
in the amendment of the Senator from Missouri. 

Then the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] and als 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. PALMER] make this objectior 
that the power is limitless under the amendment of the Se: 
from Missouri, and they claim, I suppose, that the country 
be flooded with too much money. The same objection exists to 
the bill under consideration that exists to theamendmento! t 
Senator from Missouri; for, if it be desirable upon the pa 
persons holding Government bonds to issue money, can mon 
not be issued to the amount of $400,000,000 or $500,000,000 to 
under the bonded system that we have. If there is mo 
the transaction, what is to prevent the organization of mo 
tional banks all over this country, and swelling the vo! 
paper money $400,000,000 or $500,U00,000? 

The same objection that is made tothe amendment of the 5 
ator from Missouri lies to the bill itself, except that it giv: 
the national banks additional power over the industries and t 
destinies of this nation. 

The Senator from Illinois said that he did notlike to he. 
cry of the masses. I am frank to say that I do not like to h 
it; but I know of no reason why the national banks or corp: 
tionsof any kind should control the destinies of this nati 
This isa Government of the people, not of the banks. [t has 
been a Government of the banks too long for the welfare of | 
masses; and the same privileges which ars extended by ! 

the national-bank organizations of this country ought to 
tended to every valid and sound corporation and individ 
the nation. There is no reason why they should not be. 

The other day, when the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEF! 
introduced a resolution, which, in my judgment, ought to ! 
passed without an objection, and which was to inquire Into 
violation of the laws of the nation by certain banking institut 
in the country, the Senator from Minnesota |[Mr. WASHBU! 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON], and the Sen 
tor from Lowa [Mr. ALLISON], if Iam not mistaken, told us ) 
inference, if not in plain language, that we ought not to say 
thing about that for fear the people of this country would become 
aware oi thefact. Weheard the strange doctrine uttered in the 
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Senate of the United States that the sovereign people of this na- 
tion are not entitled to know what is going on. If we are here 
legislating for 70,000,000 people, are they not entitled to know 


what we are doing? 
jave they not a right to demand, every man, 

child of them, that the Congress of the United States ca 
upon the violation of the laws of this country? 
that are being done openly and in violation of 
will not be tolerated elsewhere in the country. 
have been closed up in the West, amou 
dred or more, simply because they 
ir checks, they having ample 

city of New ¥ Fork have been openly violating the law for the 
ten days or longer, and the Senate is not even permitted to 
about it or to obtain information from the Treasury Depart 
in regard toit. Why? Because the people, who are our 
and who send us here to legislate for them, may become 
and favored banks ina precipitated into ruin : 
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sters, 
alarmed, 
into disaster. 

Then the Senator from Lowa told 
the Senator from Kansas was before the Senate, that we probably 
uuld have to send to New York to find out whether it was true 
the banks were violating the law ornot. The way the Sen- 
was going to find out was to send some person to the banks 
sk them ifthey had violated the law! A strange doctrine, is 
If vou are going tocharg 
if youare going to punish him for the commission of that 
first send somefman to him toask him whether 
he is guilty of crime or not! 

[ have been attentively listening, for the pur] finding 
some excuse for the passage of this measure, w hic h did not ob- 
tain, so far as the amendment was concerned, | have been 
unable to find it. find, however, tha Seniare are rising and 
endeavoring to protect the interests of these banks, telling 
that the nation is going to be hurled into a yet cry 
the people in New York, the cry of the men, women, 
dren who are unemployed does not disturb ionin. 

When throughout the length and breadth of this nation there 
are thousands and hundreds of thousands of men, women, and chil- 
n going almostnaked and starving, it does not seem to arouse 
asympathetie chord in the nature of these gentlemen. The poor 
may appeal for assistance; they may appeal to the Congressof the 
United States for r lief from the present situation; 
sses who are suffering in consequence of this evil legisla ution 

appeal, and appeal in vain; but the moment the interests of 

ational banks are touched, the moment the interests of the 
corporations, which bleed the life out of the people of this 
country, are touched, 
for fear that speaking out loud will cause 
into chaos, and the poor people be ruined. 

[ have seen no objection to the amendment of the Senator 
from Missouri which does not equally apply to the bill reported 
by the Finance Committee. 
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fi 3, when the resolution of 
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act ime, 
crime, you must 
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t 
vu 


some of them to go 


XECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. GORMAN. I move that 

deration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive busi After forty-five minutes 
spent in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 
o'clock and 5 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-mor- 
row, Tuesday, August 29, 1893, at 12 o’clock m. 


the Senate proceed to the con- 


i 
ness, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
MonDAY, August 28, 1893. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. 
SAMUEL W. HADDAWAY. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was 
approved. 
John M. Wever, Representative-clect from 
‘d District of New York, presented himself, 
lified by taking the oath prescribed by iaw. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 


Yr 
i 


sad and 


the 


and 


Twenty- 
third was duly 
qu: 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. GRAHAM, by unanimous consent, obtained leave of ab- 


sence indefinitely, on account of sic kness. 
REPRINT REPORT RULES. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following request: 
Mr. CATCHINGs, from the Committee on Rules, requests a reprint of Mis- 
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As at} 
should the q 
The impress 

Hou pres¢ 
vhich may be « 
| first amend 

LAND. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
yeen [ will offer an amendm 
at the end of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Be il ¢ ed, ete., That uch of 
An act directing the purchase of silve 
thereon, and for other purpose as di 
to purchase from time to time silver bi 
500,000 ounces, or SO much thereof as may 
narket price thereof, not exceeding 81 for 371} grains of pure 
in payment fur such purchases Treasury notes of the [ 
and the same is hereby, repealed; but this repeal shall not impair, 
lanner affect, the legal-tender quality of the standard silver 
ofore coined; faith and credit of the United States are here 
to maintain the parity of the standart old and silver coins of t! 
tates atthe present legal ratio, or such other ratio as may be est 

i \ bw 

Mr. BLAND. I offer as an amendmenta proviso for free coin 
age of silver at the present ratio, 16 tol. lask that it be rea 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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not too base for the operations of the m 
ume for coinage at the mints of the Un 
i into the legal-ter der standard ver do 
‘rtothed ar, on ime terms ndit 
v deposited and c 
That silver certifi 
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vik bW for th suing 
Mr. McMILLIN. I to a parliamentary inquiry. Is itin 
order at this time to offer an amendment to the amendment o! 
the gentleman from Missouri ? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Then I will ask consent to offer the amend 
ment which I send to the desk to be read for information. 

Ir. BLAND. I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri demands the 
regular ¢« rder, which is equivalent to an objecti mm. 
Mr cMILLIN. the ntleman object to having 
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tion is first upon the amendment offered by the gentleman from | The result of the vote was then announced, as above recorded 
Mr. Speaker, I now offer an amendment fixing 


Missouri which has just been read. 
On that I demand the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 125, nays 226, 


Mr. BLAND. 


“y 


not voting 


Abbott 
Aitken, 
Alexander, 
Allen, 
Arnold, 
Bailey, 
Baker, Kans. 
Bankhead 
Bell, Colo. 
Bell, Tex. 
Black, Ga, 
Blanchard, 
Biand, 
Boatner, 
Boen, 
Bower, N. C. 
Bowers, Cal. 
Branch, 
Bretz, 
Broderick, 
Brookshire, 
Bryan, 
Bunn, 
Burnes, 
Caminetti, 
Cannon, Cal, 
Capehart, 
Clark, Mo. 
Cobb, Ala. 
Cockrell, 
Coffeen, 
Conn, 


Adams, 
Alderson, 
Aldrich, 
Apsley, 
Avery, 
Babcock, 
Baker, N. H. 
Baldwin, 
Barnes, 
Bartholdt, 
Bartlett, 
Barwig, 
Belden, 
Beltzhoover, 
Berry, 
Bingham, 
Black, Dl. 
Blair, 
Boutelle, 
Brattan, 
Brawley, 
Breckinridge,Ark. 
Breckinridge, Ky. 
Brickner, 
Brosius, 
Brown, 
Burrows, 
Bynum, 
Cabaniss, 
Cadmus, 
Caldwell, 
Campbell, 
Cannon, Il. 
Caruth, 
Catchings, 
Causey, 
Chickering, 
Childs, 
Clancy, 
Olarke, Ala. 
Cobb, Mo. 
Cockran, 
Cogswell, 
Compton, 
Coombs, 
Cooper, Fla. 
Cooper, Ind. 
Cooper, Wis. 
Cornish, 
Cousins, 
Covert, 
Crain, 
Cummings, 
Curtis, N. Y. 
Dalzell, 
Daniels, 
Davey, 


Graham, 


So the amend 


as follows: 


YEAS—125. 


Cooper, Tex. 
Cox, 
Crawford, 
Culberson, 
Curtis, Kans. 
Davis, 

De Armond, 
Denson, 
Dinsmore, 
Dockery, 
Donovan, 
Doolittle, 
Edmunds, 
Ellis, Ky. 
Enloe, 

Epes, 
Fithian, 
Funston, 

F yan, 
Geary, 
Goodnight, 
Grady, 
Hall, Mo. 
Harris, 
Hartman, 
Hatch, 
Heard, 
Henderson, N. C. 
Holman, 
Hooker, Miss. 
Hudson, 
Hunter, 


Hutcheson, 
Jones, 

Kem, 
Kilgore, 
Kyle, 

Lane, 
Latimer, 
Lawson, 
Lester, 
Livingston, 
Lucas, 
Maddox, 
Maguire, 
Marshall, 
McCulloch, 
Mc Dearmon, 
McKeighan, 
McLaurin, 
McMillin, 
McRae, 
Meredith, 
Money, 
Montgomery, 
Morgan, 
Moses, 
Murray, 
Neill, 
Newlands, 
O’Ferrall, 
Paynter, 
Pence, 
Pendleton, Tex. 


NAYS—226, 


De Forest, 
Dingley, 
Dolliver, 
Draper, 
Dunn, 
Dunphy, 
Durborow, 
Ellis, Oregon 
English, 
Erdman, 
Everett, 
Fellows, 
Fielder, 
Fitch, 
Fletcher, 
Forman, 
Funk, 
Gardner, 
Gear, 
Geissenhainer, 
Gillet, N. Y. 
Gillett, Mass. 
Goldzier, 
Gorman, 
Gresham, 
Grosvenor, 
Grout, 

oe 
Hainer, 
Haines, 

Hall, Minn. 
Hammond, 
Hare, 
Harmer, 
Harter, 
Haugen, 
Hayes, 
Heiner, 
Henderson, Ill. 
Henderson, lowa 
Hendrix, 
Hepburn, 
Hermann, 
Hicks, 
Hilborn, 
Hines, 

Hitt, 

Hooker, N. Y. 
Hopkins, Ill. 
Hopkins, Pa. 
Houk, Ohio 
Houk, Tenn. 
Hulick, 

Hull, 

Ikirt, 
Johnson, Ind. 
Johnson, N. D. 


Johnson, Ohio 
Joy, 
Kiefer, 
Kribbs, 
Lacey, 
Lapham, 
Layton, 
Lefever, 
Lilly, 
Linton, 
Lisle, 
Lockwood, 
Loud, 
Loudenslager, 
Lynch, 
agner, 
Mahon, 
Mallory, 
Marsh, 
Martin, Ind. 
Marvin, N. Y. 
McAleer, 
McCall, 
McCleary, Minn. 
McCreary, Ky. 
McDannold, 
McDowell, 
McEttrick, 
McGann, 
McKaig, 
McNagny, 
Meiklejohn, 
Mercer, 
Meyer, 
Milliken, 
Moon, 
Morse, 
Mutchier, 
Northway, 
Oates, 
O'Neil, Mass. 
O'Neill, Penn. 
Outhwaite, 
Page, 
Paschal, 
Patterson, 
Payne, 
Pearson, 
Pendleton, W. 
Perkins, 
Phillips, 
Pigott, 
Powers, 
Price, 
Randall, 
Ray, 
Rayner, 


NOT VOTING—2. 


Shell. 


mént was rejected. 


The following pair was announced: 
Mr.SHELL With Mr.GRAHAM. Mr. SHELL would vote for free 
silver and Mr. GRAHAM for unconditional repeal of the Sher- 


man law. 


Mr. BRAWLEY. 


Pickler, 

Post, 
Richardson, Mich. 
Richardson, Tenn. 
Robbins, 
Robertson, La. 
Sayers, 
Sibley, 
Simpson, 
Snodgrass, 
Stallings, 
Stockdale, 
Stone, Ky. 
Strait, 
Swanson, 
Sweet, 
Talbert, S. C. 
Tarsney, 
Tate, 
Taylor, Ind, 
Terry, 
i 

‘y ler, 
Wheeler, Ala. 
Whiting, 
Williams, Ml. 
Williams, Miss 
Wilson, Wash. 
Woodard. 


Reed, 

Reilly, 
Reyburn, 
Richards, 
Ritchie, 
Robinson, Pa. 
Rusk, 

Russell, Conn. 
Russell, Ga. 
Ryan, 
Schermerhorn, 
Scranton, 
Settle, 

Shaw, 
Sherman, 


Sipe, 

Smith, 
Somers, 
Sperry, 
Springer, 
Stephenson, 
Stevens, 
Stone, C. W. 
Stone, W. A. 
Storer, 
Strong, 
Talbott, Md. 
Tawney, 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Thomas, 
Tracey, 
Tucker, 
Turner, 
Updegraf, 
Van Voorhis, N. Y. 
Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Wadsworth, 
Walker, 
Wanger, 
Warner, 
Washington, 
Waugh, 
Weadock, 
Wells, 
Wever, 
Wheeler, Ill. 
White, 


. Wilson, Ohio 


Wilson, W. Va. 
Wise, 
Wolverton, 
Woomer, 
Wright, Mass. 
Wright, Pa. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to state that my col- 


league [Mr. SHELL] has been detained from the House by serious 


filness. 


Mr. BLAND. 
the coinage at 1 


The SPEAKE 


7 tol. 
rR. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Provided, That all holders of silver bullion of the value of #50 or mor: i 
not too base for the operations of the mints, shall be entitled to deposit th, 
same at the mints and to have the same coined into silver dollars contaj 


438.60 grains of standard silver to the dollar on same terms and conidit 
as gold bullion is now deposited and coined. 


The amendment will be read. 


That said dollars shill be 


gal tender for all debts and dues, both public and private, and silver cert 
cates shall be issued on said dollars in like manner as silver certificate 
now issued on standard silver dollars. 


The SPEAKER. This is the amendment fixing the coing 


at 17 tol. 
Mr. BLAND. 
nays. 


Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 101, nays 241, 
not voting 11; as follows: 


Abbott, 
Aitken, 
Alexander, 
Allen, 
Arnold, 
Bailey, 
Bankhead, 
Bell, Colo. 
Bell, Tex. 
Black, Ga. 
Blanchard, 
Bland, 
Boatner, 
Bower, N. C. 
Bowers, Cal. 
Branch, 
Broderick, 
Bunn, 
Burnes, 
Caminetti, 
Capehart, 
Clark, Mo. 
Cobb, Ala, 
Cockrell, 
Coffeen, 
Cooper, Tex. 


Adams, 
Alderson, 
Aldrich, 
Apsley, 
Avery, 
Babcock, 
Baker, N. H. 
Baldwin, 
Barnes, 
Bartholdt, 
Bartlett, 
Barwig, 
Belden, 
Beltzhoover, 
Berry, 
Bingham, 
Black, Il. 
Blair, 
Boutelle, 
Brattan, 
Brawley, 
Breckinridge, Ark. 
Breckinridge, Ky. 
Bretz, 
Brickner, 
Brookshire, 
Brosius, 
Brown, 
Bryan, 
Burrows, 
Bynum, 
Cabaniss, 
Cadmus, 
Caldwell, 
Campbell, 
Cannon, Ill. 
Caruth, 
Catchings, 
Causey, 
Chickering, 
Childs, 
Clancy, 
Clarke, Ala. 
Cobb, Mo. 
Cockran, 
Cogswell, 
Compton, 
Conn, 
Coombs, 
Cooper, Fla. 
Cooper, Ind. 
Cornish, 
Cousins, 
Covert, 
Oumapata 
Cum 

Curtis NY. 
Daizell, 
Daniels, 
Davey, 

De Forest, 


YEAS—101. 


Cox, 
Crawford, 
Julberson, 
Curtis, Kans. 
De Armond, 
Denson, 
Dinsmore, 
Dockery, 
Donovan, 
Edmunds, 
Ellis, Ky. 
Enloe, 

ar 
Fithian, 
Funston, 

Fyan, 
Goodnight, 
Grady, 

Hall, Mo. 
Hartman, 
Hatch, 

Heard, 
Henderson, N.C. 
Hooker, Miss. 
Hunter, 
Hutcheson, 


Jones, 
Kilgore, 
Kyle, 

Lane, 
Lawson, 
Lester, 
Livingston, 
Lucas, 
Maddox, 
Marshall, 
McCulloch, 
McDearmon, 
MeMillin, 
McRae, 
Meredith, 
Money, 
Montgomery, 
Morgan, 
Moses, 
Murray, 
Neill, 
Newlands, 
O’Ferrall, 
Paynter, 
Pendleton, Tex. 
Pickler, 


NAYS—41. 


Dingley, 
Dolliver, 
Doolittle, 
Draper, 
Dunn, 
Dunphy, 
Durborow, 
Ellis, Oregon 
English, 
Erdman, 
Everett, 
Fellows, 
Fielder, 
Fitch, 
Fletcher, 
Forman, 
Funk, 
Gardner, 
Gear, 

Geary, 
Geissenhainer, 
Gillet, N. Y. 
Gillett, Mass. 
Goldzier, 
Gorman, 
Gresham, 
Grosvenor, 
Grout, 
Hager, 
Hainer, 
Haines, 

Hall, Minn. 
Hammond, 
Hare, 
Harmer, 
Harris, 
Harter, 
Haugen, 
Hayes, 
Heiner, 
Henderson, Ill. 
Henderson, Lowa 
Hendrix, 
Hepburn, 
Hermann, 
Hicks, 
Hilborn, 
Hines, 

Hitt, 
Holman, 
Hooker, N. Y. 
Hopkins, 11. 
Hopkins, Pa. 
Houk, Ohio 
Houk, Tenn. 
Hulick, 
Hull, 


Johnson, Ohio 


Joy, 

Kiefer, 
Kribbs, 
Lacey, 
Lapham, 
Latimer, 
Layton, 
Lefever, 
Lilly, 
Linton, 
Lisle, 
Lockwood, 
Loud, 
Loudenslager, 
Lynch, 
Magner, 
Maguire, 
Mahon, 
Mallory, 
Marsh, 
Martin, Ind. 
Marvin, N.Y. 
McAleer, 
McCall, 
McCleary, Minn. 
McCreary, Ky. 
McDannold, 
McDowell, 
McEttrick, 
McGann, 
McKaig, 
McKeighan, 
McLaurin, 
McNagny, 
Meiklejohn, 
Mercer, 
Meyer, 
Milliken, 
Moon, 
Morse, 
Mutchler, 
Northway, 
Oates, 
O'Neil, Mass. 
O'Neill, Pa. 
Outhwaite, 
Page, 
Paschal, 
Patterson, 
Payne, 
Pearson, 


Pendleton, W. Va. 


Perkins, 
Phillips, 
Pigott, 
Post, 
Powers, 
Price, 
Randall, 
Ray, 
Rayner, 


Richardson, 


Richardson, Ten 


Robbins 


Robertson, La 


Russell, Ga 
Sayers, 
Sibley, 
Snodgrass, 
Stallings, 
Stockdale, 
Stone, Ky. 
Swanson, 
Tarsney, 
Tate, 
Terry, 
Turpin, 
Tyler, 
heeler, Ala 
Whiting, 
Williams, Ll 


Williams, Miss. 


Wilson, Wash 
Woodard. 


Reed, 
Reilly, 
Reyburn, 


Richards, Ohio 


Ritchie, 
Robinson, Pa. 
Rusk, 
Russell, Cona 
Ryan, 


Schermerhorn, 


Scranton, 
Settle, 
Shaw, 
Sherman, 
Sickles, 
Sipe, 
Smith, 
Somers, 
Sperry, 
Springer, 
Stephenso1 
Stevens, 
Stone, C. W 
Stone, W. A 
Storer, 
Strait, 
Strong, 
Sweet, 
Talbert, S. ( 
Talbott, Md 
Tawney, 
Taylor, Ind 
Taylor, Ten! 
Thomas, 
Tracey, 
Tucker, 
Turner, 
Updegraff 
Van Voorhi 
Van Voorhis 
Wadswortii 
Walker, 
Wanger, 
Warner, 
Washington 
Waugh, 
Weadock, 
Wells, 
Wever, 
Wheeler, Ill 
White, x 
Wilson, Ohio 


Wilson, W. V2. 


Wise, 
Wolverton, 
Woomer, 
Wright, Mass 
Wright, Pa. 


{ 


N.Y 
hio 





CONGRESSIONAL 
NOT VOTING—11. 


Cooper, Wis. 
Davis, 
Graham, 


Shell, 
Simpson. 


Hudson, 
Kem, 
Pence, 


Baker, Kans. 
Boen, 
Cannon, Cal. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

After the roll call several members asked to have their names 
recorded. 

Mr. TRACEY. Mr. Speaker, I suppose the ordinary rule will 
prevail, that gentlemen who were not present when their names 
were reached on the roll will not be permitted to record their 
names. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Oh, Mr. Speaker, I hope no such rule will 
prevail. Let every man have a chance to vote on this question. 
“Mr. SHAW. Mr. Speaker, my colleague [Mr. COOPER] has 
been summoned by telegram to the bedside of his dying father. 
[ask that he have indefinite leave of absence, and that this re- 
quest be entered before the declaration of the result of the vote 
just taken. las 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection the gentleman from 
Wisconsin will have leave of absence indefinitely. 

There was no objection. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I offer a further amendment, fix- 
ing the ratio at 18 to 1. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Provided, That all holders of silver bullion of the value of 850 or more, and 
not too base for the operations of the mints, shall be entitled to deposit the 
same at the mints and to have the same coined into silver dollars containing 
464.40 grains of standard silver tothe dollar on same terms and conditions as 
gold bullion is now deposited and coined. That said dollars shall be a legal 
tender for all debts and dues, both public and private, and silver certificates 
shall be issued on said dollars in like manner as silver certificates are now 
issued on standard silver dollars. 


Mr. TRACEY. This is the ratio of 18 to 1? 





The SPEAKER. 


from Missouri, fixing the ratio at 18 to 1. 
Let us have the yeas and nays. 


Mr. HATCH. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken and there were—yeas 103, nays 240, 
not voting 10; as follows: 


Abbott, 
Aitken, 
Alexander, 
Arnold, 
Bailey, 
Bankhead, 
Bell, Colo, 
Bell, Tex. 
Black, Ga. 
Blanchard, 
Bland, 
Boatner, 
Bower, N. C. 
Bowers, Cal. 
Branch, 
Broderick, 
Bunn, 
Burnes, 
Caminetti, 
Cannon, Cal. 
Capehart, 
Clark, Mo. 
Cobb, Ala. 
Cockrell, 
Coffeen, 
Cooper, Tex. 


Adams, 
Alderson, 
Aldrich, 
Apsley, 
Avery, 
Babcock, 
Baker, N. H. 
Baldwin, 
Barnes, 
Bartholdt, 
Bartlett, 
Barwig, 
Belden, 
Beltzhoover, 
Berry, 
Bingham, 
Black, Til. 
Blair, 
Boutelle, 
Bratten, 
rawley, 
Breckinridy 


Cox, 
Crawford, 
Culberson, 
Curtis, Kans. 
De Armond, 
Denson, 
Dinsmore, 
Dockery, 
Donovan, 
Edmunds. 
Ellis, Ky. 
Enloe, 

oe 
Fithian, 
Funston, 
Fyan, 
Goodnight, 
Grady, 
Hall, Mo. 
Hartman, 
Hatch, 
Heard, 


Henderson, N. C. 


Hilborn, 
Hooker, Miss 
Hunter, 


Caldwell, 
Campbell, 
Cannon, Iil. 
Caruth, 
Catchings, 
Causey, 
Chickering, 
Childs, 
Clancy, 
Clarke, Ala. 
Cobb, Mo. 
Cockran, 
Cogswell, 
Compton, 
Conn, 
Coombs, 
Cooper, Fla. 
Cooper, Ind. 
Cornish, 
Cousins, 
Covert, 


e, Ark.Crain, 


Breckinridge, Ky. Cummings, 


Bretz, 
Brickner, 
Brookshire, 
Brosius, 
Brown, 
Bryan, 
Burrows, 
Bynum, 
Cabaniss, 
Ca mus, 


Curtis, N. Y. 
Dailzell, 
Daniels, 
Davey, 
De Forest, 
Dingley, 
Dolliver, 
— 
raper, 
Dunn, 


YEAS—108. 


Hutcheson, 
Tkirt, 
Jones, 
Kilgore, 
Kyle, 

Lane, 
Lawson, 
Lester, 
Livingston, 
Lucas, 
Maddox, 
Marshall, 
McCulloch, 
McDearmon, 
MeMillin, 
McRae, 
Meredith, 
Money, 
Montgomery, 
Morgan, 
Moses, 
Murray, 
Neill, 
Newlands, 


. O’Ferrall, 


Paynter, 


NAYS—240. 
Dunphy, 
Durborow, 
Ellis, Oregon 
English, 
Erdman, 
Everett, 
Fellows, 
Fielder, 
Fitch, 
Fletcher, 
Forman, 
Funk, 
Gardner, 
Gear, 
Geary, 


Geissenhainer, 


Gillet, N. Y. 
Gillett, Mass. 
Goldzier, 
Gorman, 
Gresham, 
Grosvenor, 
Grout, 
Hager, 
Hainer, 
Haines, 
Hall, Minn. 
Hammond, 
Hare, 
Harmer, 
Harris, 
Harter, 
Haugen, 


This is the amendment of the gentleman 


Pendleton, Tex. 
Pickler, 
Richardson, Mich. 
Richardson, Tenn. 
Robbins, 
Robertson, La. 
Russell, Ga. 
Sayers, 

Sibley, 
Snodgrass, 
Stallings, 
Stockdale, 

Stone, Ky. 
Swanson, 


Wheeler, Ala. 
Whiting, 
Williams, Mtl. 
Williams, Miss. 
Wilson, Wash. 
Woodard. 


Hayes, 

Heiner, 
Henderson, Ill. + 
Henderson, Iowa 
Hendrix, 
Hepburn, 
Hermann, 
Hicks, 

Hines, 

Hitt, 

Holman, 
Hooker, N. Y. 
Hopkins, Il. 
Hopkins, Pa. 
Houk, Ohio 
Houk, Tenn. 
Hulick, 

Hull, 

Johnson, Ind. 
Johnson, N. Dak. 
Johnson, Ohio 


Kem, 
Kiefer, 
Kribbs, 
Lacey, 
Lapham, 
Latimer, 
Layton, 
Lefever, 
Lilly, 
Linton, 
Lisle, 
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Lockwood, 
Loud, 
Loudenslager, 
Lynch, 
Magner, 
Maguire, 
Mahon, 
Mallory, 
Marsh 
Martin, Ind 
Marvin, N. Y 
McAleer, 
McCall, 
McCleary, Minn 
McCreary, Ky. 
McDannold, 
McDowell, 


McEttrick, 
‘MeGann, 


McKaig, 
McKeighan, 
McLaurin, 


| McNagny, 


Meiklejohn, 
Mercer, 
Meyer, 
Milliken, 


Allen 
Baker, Kans. 
Boen, 


Moon, 

Morse, 
Mutchler, 
Northway, 
Oates. 
O'Neil, Mass. 
O'Neill, Pa. 
Outhwaite, 
Page, 
Paschal, 
Patterson, 
Payne, 
Pearson 
Pendleton, W. 
Perkins, 
Phillips, 
Pigott, 

Post, 
Powers, 
Price, 
Randall, 
Ray, 

Rayner, 
Reed, 

Reilly, 
Reyburn, 
Richards, Ohio 


Ritchie, 
Robinson, Pa. 
Rusk 

Russell, Conn. 
Ryan 
Schermerhorn, 
Scranton, 
Settle, 

Shaw, 
Sherman, 
Sickles, 

Sipe, 

Smith 


7a. Somers, 


Sperry, 
Springer, 
Stephenson, 
Stevens, 
Stone, C. W 
Stone, W. A. 
Storer, 
Strait, 
Strong, 
Sweet, 
Talbert, S. C 
Talbott, Md. 
Tawney 


NOT VOTING—10. 


Cooper, Wis 
Davis, 
Graham, 


Hudson, 
Pence, 
Shell, 


So the amendment was not agreed to. 
The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 
Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment providing 
for free coinage at the ratio of 19 to 1,and on that I demand the 


Mr. BLAND. 


yeas and nays. 
The SPEAKER. 


L005 


Taylor, Ind 
Taylor, Tenn 
Thomas, 
Tracey, 
Tucker, 
Turner, 
Updegraf, 
Van Voorhis, N. Y. 
Van Voorhis,Ohio 
Wadsworth 
Walker, 

W anger, 
Warner, 

W ashington, 
Waugh, 

We ado k, 
Wells 

W ever, 

White, 
Wilson, Ohio 
Wilson, W. Va 
Wise, 
Wolverton 
Woomer, 
Wright, Mass 
Wright, Pa 


Simpson 


The gentleman from Missouri{[Mr. BLAND] 


submits an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Provided, That all holders of silver bullion of the value of #0 or more, and 


not too base for the operations of the mint 
same at the mints anc 
490.20 grains of standard silver to the 
gold bullion is now deposited and coined. 


, Shall be entitled to deposit the 
to have the same coined into silver dollars containing 


dollar on same terms and conditions as 


That said dollars shall be a legal 


tender for all debts and dues, both public and private, and silver certificates 
shall be issued on said dollars in like manner as silver certificates are now 
issued on standard silver dollars. 


The SPEAKER. 


This is on amendment for the ratio of 19 to 


1, as provided in the order of the House, and on this the gentle-. 
man from Missouri {Mr. BLAND] demands the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 104, nays 238 


not voting 11; as follows: 


Abbott, 
Aitken, 
Alexander, 
Allen, 
Arnold, 
Bailey, 
Bankhead, 
Bell, Colo. 
Bell, Texas 
Black, Ga. 
Blanchard, 
Bland, 
Boatner, 
Bower, N. C. 
Bowers, Cal. 
Branch, 
Broderick, 
Bunn, 
Burnes, 
Caminetti, 
Cannon, Cal 
Capehart, 
Clark, Mo. 
Cobb, Ala. 
Cockrell, 
Coffeen, 


Adams, 
Alderson, 
Aldrich, 
Apsley, 
Avery, 
Babcock, 
Baker, N. H. 
Baldwin, 
Barnes, 
Bartholdt, 
Bartlett, 
Barwédg, 
Belden, 
Beltzhoover, 
Berry, 
Bingham, 
Black, Il. 
Blair, 
Boutelle, 
Brattan, 
Brawley, 


YEAS—104 


Cooper, Tex 
Cox, 
Crawford, 
Culberson, 
Curtis, Kans 
De Armond 
Denson, 
pinsmore, 
Dockery, 
Donovan, 
Edmunds, 
Ellis, Ky 
Enloe, 

Epes, 
Fithian, 
Funston, 
Fyan, 
Goodnight, 
Grady, 

Hall, Mo. 
Hartman, 
Hatch, 
Heard, 
Henderson, N. C. 
Hilborn, 
Hooker, Miss. 


Hunter, 
Hutcheson, 
{kirt, 
Jones, 
Kilgore, 
Kyle, 
Lane, 
Lawson, 
Lester, 
Livingston, 
Lucas, 
Maidox, 
Marshall, 
McCulloch 
MeLearmon, 
McMillin, 
McRae, 
Meredith. 
Money, 
Montgomery, 
Morgan, 
Moses, 
Murray, 
Neill, 
Newlands, 
O’Ferrall, 


NAYS—238 


Bretz, 
Brickner, 
Brookshire, 
Brosius, 
Brown. 
Bryan, 
Burrows, 
Bynum, 
Cabaniss, 
Cadmus, 
Caldwell, 
Campbell, 
Cannon, Ill. 
Caruth, 
Catchings, 
Causey, 
Chickering, 
Childs, 
Clancy, 
Clarke, Ala. 
Cobb, Mo. 


Breckinridge, Ark. Cockran, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Cogswell, 


Compton, 
Conn, 
Coombs, 
Cooper, Fla. 
Cooper, Ind. 
Cornish, 
Cousins, 
Covert, 
Crain, 
Cummings, 
Curtis, N. Y 
Dalzell, 
Daniels, 
Davey 

De Forest, 
Dingley, 
Dolliver, 
Doolittle, 
Draper, 
Dunn. 
Dunphy, 
Durborow, 
Ellis, Oregon 


Paynter, 
Pendleton, Tex 
Pickler, 
Richardson, Mich. 
Richardson, Tenn. 
Robbins, 
Robertson, La 
Russell, Ga 
Sayers, 

Sibley, 
Snodgrass, 
Stallings, 
Stockdale 
Stone, Ky 
Swanson 
Tarsney, 

Tate, 

Terry, 

Turpin, 

Tyler, 
Wheeler, Ala 
Whiting, 
Williams, Il. 
Williams, Miss 
Wilson, Wash. 
Woodard 


English, 
Erdman, 
Everett, 
Fellows, 
Fielder, 
Fitch, 
Fletcher, 
Forman, 
Funk, 
Gardner, 
Gear 
Geary, 
Geissenhainer, 
Gillet, N. Y¥ 
Gillett, Mass. 
Goldzier, 
Gorman, 
Gresham, 
Grosvenor, 
Grout, 
Hager, 
Hainer, 
Haines, 
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Hal), Minn Linton Paschal, Stone, W. A. Clancy, Hainer, Martin, Ind Scranton 
Hammond, Lisle, Patterson, Storer, Clarke, Ala. Haines, Marvin, N. Y. Settle 
Hare, Lockwood, Payne, Strait, Cobb, Mo. Hail, Minn, McAleer, Shaw 
Harmer, Loud, Pearson, Strong, Cockran, Hammond, McCall, Sherman 
Harris, Loudenslager, Pendleton, W. Va. Sweet, Cogswell, Hare, McCleary, Minn Sir 
Harter, Lynch, Perkins, Talbert, S.C. Compton, Harmer, McCreary, Ky Sip 
Haugen Magner, Phillips, Talbott, Md Conn, Harries, McDannold, Smith 
Hayes Mahon, Pigott, Tawne Coombs, Harter, McWVowe! Sor 
Heiner, Mallory, Post, Taylor, Ind, Cooper, Fla. Haugen McEttrick Sperry 
Henderson, Il Marsh, Powers, Taylor, Tenn. Cooper, Ind. Hayes, McGann, Springer 
Henderson, lowa Martin, Ind. Price, Thomas, Cornish, Heiner, McKaig, Stephe 
Hendrix, Marvin, N. Y. Randall, Tracey, Cousins, Henderson, Ill. McKeighan, Stevens, 
Hepburn, McAleer, Ray, Tucker, Covert, Henderson,Iowa McLaurin, Stone, C. W 
Hermann, McCall, Rayner, Turner, Cummings, Hendrix, McNagny, Stone, W. A 
Hicks, McCleary, Minn. Reed, Updegraff, Curtis, N. Y. Hepburn, Mercer, Storer 
Hin McCreary, Ky. teillly, Van Voorhis, N.Y. | Dalzell, Hicks, Meyer, Strait 
Hitt Mc Dannold, Reyburn, Van Voorhis, Ohio Daniels, Hines, Milliken, Strong 
Holman, Mc Dowell, Richards, Ohio Wadsworth, Davey, Hitt, Morse, Sweet, 
Hooker. N. Y McEttrick, Ritchie, Walker, De Forest, Holman, Mutchler, Talbert, S 
Hopkins, Il McGann, Robinson, Pa. Wanger, Dingiey, Hooker, N. Y. Northway, Talbott, M 
Hopkins, Pa McKaig, Rusk, Warner, Dolliver, Hopkins, Il. O'Neil, Mass. Tawney, 
Houk, Ohio McKeighan, Russell, Conn. Washington, Draper, Houk, Ohio O'Neill, Pa. Taylor. | 
Houk, Tenn McLaurin, Ryan, Waugh, Dunn, Houk, Tenn. Outh waite, Taylor, T' 
Hulick, McNagny, Schermerhorn, Weadock, Dunphy, Hulick, Page, Thomas 
Hull Meiklejohn, Scranton, Well Durborow, Hull, Patterson, Tracey, 
Johnson, Ind Mercer, Settle, Wever, English, Johnson, Ind. Payne, Updegraff 
Johnson, N. Dak. Meyer, Shaw, Wheeler, IL. Erdman, Johnson, N. Dak. Pearson, Van Voort 
Johnson, Ohio Milliken, Sherman, White, Everett, Johnson, Ohio Pendieton,W.Va Van Voor! 
Joy, Moon Sickles, Wilson, Ohio Fellows, Joy, Perkins, Wadswort! 
Kiefer, Morse, Sipe, Wilson, W. Va. Fielder, Kem, Phillips, Walker, 
Kribbs, Mutchler, Smith, Wise, Fitch, Kiefer, Pigott, Wanger, 
Lacey, Northway, Somers, Wolverton, Fletcher, Kribbs, Post, Warner, 
Lapham, Oates Sperry, Woomer, Forman, Lacey, Powers, Washingt 
Latimer, O'Neil, Mass. Springer, Wright, Mass. Funk, Lapham, Randall, Waugh, 
Layton, O'Neill, Pa. Stephenson, Wright, Penn. Gardner, Latimer, Ray, Wells, 
Lelever, Outhwaite, Stevens, Gear, Layton, Rayner, Wever, 
Ldlly, Page, Stone, C. W. Geary, Lefever, Reed, Wheeler, Il! 
cain Hinteptaitiaiiina Geissenhainer, Lilly, Reilly, Wilson, Oh 
NOT VOTING—11. Gillet, N. Y. Lisle, Reyburn, Wilson, W.Va 
Baker, Kans. Davis, Kem, Shell, Gillett, Mass. Lockwood, Richards, Ohio Wise, 
Boen. Graham, Maguire, Simpson Goldzier, Loud, Ritchie, Wolverton 
Cooper, Wis Hudson, Pence, ‘ Gorman, Loudenslayer, Robinson, Pa. Woomer, 
Gresham, Lynch, Rusk, Wright, Ma 
So the amendment was not agreed to. Grosvenor, Magner, Russell, Conn. Wright, Pe: 
The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. ey —— Eaten 
Mr. BLAND. I offer an amendment for a ratio of 20 to 1. : ; 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] NOT VOTING—9. 
submits an amendment, which the Clerk will report. Baker, Kans. Davis, Hudson, Shell, 
The Clerk read as follows: Boen, Graham, Pence, Simpson. 


Provided, That all holders of silver bullion of the value of 850 or more, ana | COOP? Wis 
not too base for the operations of the mints, shall be entitled to deposit the 
same at the mints and to have the same coined into silver dollars containing 
6516 grains of standard silver to the dollar on same terms and conditions as 
gold bullion is now deposited and coined. That said dollars shall be a legal 
tender for all debts and dues, both public and private, and silver certificates 
shall be issued on said dollars in like manner as silver certificates are now 
issued on standard silver dollars. 


The SPEAKER. This is the amendment authorized under 
the order of the House providing for coinage at the ratio of 20 
to 1. 

Mr. BLAND. On that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yous and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were— yeas 122, nays 222, 
not voting 9; as follows: 


So the amendment was not agreed to. 

The result of the vote was then announced, as above recor 

Mr. BLAND. I offer an amendment reviving the Bland 
son act of 1878. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLanp 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, That the act of February 28, 1878, entitled ‘‘An act to aut 
the coinage of the standard silver dollar and to restore its legal-tender cha 
acter,’ requiring the purchase monthly of not less than two million ar 
more than tour million dollars’ worth of silver bullionand the coining 


same as fast as purchased into standard silver dollars, be, and th: 
hereby, revived and reénacted into full force and effect. 


YEAS—122. 





The SPEAKER. This is the amendment, under the order 0 


the House, known as the Bland-Allison amendment. 


The ( 


Abbott, Culberson, Kilgore, Pickler, - 2 M 
Aitken, Curtis, Kans. Kyle, Price, tion is upon agreeing to the amendment. 
Alderson, De Armond, Lane, Richardson, Mich. Mr. BLAND. Upon that I demand the yeas and nays. 
Alexander, Denson, Lawson, Richardson, Tenn. 1" owe ww ° , 
Allen, Dinsmore, Lester, Robbins, The yeas and nays were ordered. ios 
Arnold, Dockery, Linton, Robertson, La. The question was taken; and there were—yeas 136, nays 21: 
Bailey, Donovan, Livingston, Russell, Ga. not voting 4; as follows: 
Bankhead, Doolittie, Lucas, Sayers, . 
et Colo. aa ae Sibley, YEAS—136. 
Bell, Tex. jliis, Ky. allory, Snodgrass, } * ‘ “a 
Black, Ga, Ellis, Oregon Marsh, Stallings, — rencee, ee, — 
Blanchard, Enloe, Marshall, Stockdale, Alderson, Davis, 7 Kilgore, Price, 
Bland, KE eS, McCulloch, Stone, Ky. Alexander, DeArmond, Kyle, Richardson, M 
Boatner, Fithian, McDearmon, Swanson, ‘Allen Denson Lane Richardson, T 
Bower, N. ©. Funston, MeMillin, Tarsney, Arnold, Dinsmore, Latimer, Ritchico _ 
Bowers, Cal.g Pyan, | McRae, Tate, Bailey, Dockery, Lawson, Robbinz, 
Branca, Soosnisns, Meiklejohn, Zerry, Baker, Kans. Donovan, Lester, Robertson, La 
Broderick, Grady, Meredith, Tucker, Bankhead, Doolittle, Linton, Russell, Ga 
Bunn, Hall, Mo. Money, Turner, Bell, Colo. Edmunds, Livingston, Sayers, 
Burnes, Hartman, Montgomery, Turpin, Bell. Tex. Ellis, Ky. Lucas. Sibley, 
Caminetti, Hatch, Moon, Tyler, Black. Ga. Ellis, Oregon Maddox, Simpson 
Cannon, Cal. Heard, Morgan, Weadock, Blanchard Enloe Maguire, Snodgrass, 
Capehart, Henderson, N.C. Moses, Wheeler, Ala. Bland 7 Epes, Marshall, Stallings, 
Clark, Mo. Hermann, Murray, White, Boatner Fithian McCreary, Ky Stockdale 
Cobb, Ala. Hilborn, Neill, Whiting, Boen, Fyan, McCulloch, — Stone, Ky. 
Cockrell, Hooker, Miss. Newlands, Williams, Il. Bower, N.C. Goodnight McDearmon Strait 
Coffeen, Hopkins, Pa. Oates, Williams, Miss. Bowers Cal. Grady. ; McKeighan, Swanson 
Cooper, Tex. Hunter, O'Ferrall, Wilson, Wash. Branch. Hall, Mo. McLaurin, - Sweet 
Cox, Hutcheson, Paschal, Woodard. Bretz, , Hare. McMillin. - Talbert. S. C. 
Crain, Txirt, Paynter, Brookshire, Harris, McRae, Tarsney, 
Crawford, - Jones, Pendleton, Tex. Bryan, Hartman, Meredith, Tate, 
x ra 990 Bunn Hatch, Money, Taylor, Ind. 
NAYS—222. , Paylo 
Burnes, Heard, Montgomery, Terry, 
Adams, Barwig, Breckinridge, Ark. Cabaniss, Caminetti, Henderson, N.C. Morgan, Tucker, 
Aldrich, Belden, Breckinridge, Ky. Cadmus, Cannon, Cal. Hermann, Moses, Turpin, 
Apsley, Beltzhoover, Bretz, Caldwell, Capehart, Hilborn, Murray, Tyler, 
Avery, Berry, Brickner, Campbell, Clark, Mo Holman, Neill, Weadock, 
Babcock, Bingham, Brookshire, Cannon, Il. Cobb, Ala Hooker, Miss. Oates, Wheeler, Ala 
Baker, N. H. Black, Tl. Brosius, Caruth, Cockrell, Hopkins, Pa. O'Ferrall, Whiting, 
Baldwin, Blair, Brown, Catchings, Coffeen, Hudson, Paschal, Williams, fl 
Barnes, Boutelle, Bryan, Causey, Conn, Hunter, Paynter, Williams, Miss. 
Bartholdt, Brattan, Burrows, Chickering, Cooper, Tex Hutcheson, Pence, Wilson, Wash. 
Bartlett, Brawley, Bynum, Childs, ox, Tkirt, Pendleton,Tex. Woodard 
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NAYS—213 
Dalzell, Johnson, Ind 
Daniels Johnson, N 
Davey, John irn, 
DeForest, Joy i rds, Ohio 
Dingley, Kiefer RA on, Penn. 
Dolliver, Kribb l 
Drarer, 4 y, hUSS¢t Conn. 
Du {van 
Dunphy, 
Durborow, 
English, 
Erdman 
Everett, 
Fellows, 
Fielder, 
Fitch, 
Filet er 
Form: 
Funk 
uns 
Gardner 
. Gear 
Geary 
Geissenhainer, 
Gillett, N. ¥ 
Gille Mass. 


Goldzier, 


Dak 
son, Ohio 


ierhorn, 


Gorman, 
Gresham, 
Grosvenor, J 
Grou Me 
Hage. Me 
Hainer Me 
Haines M 
Hall, Minn Mi 
nmond, Mo 
' M« 


s, N. ¥. 
is, Ohio 


H Mutchler 
Haugen, Ni way, 
Haye O'Neil. Mass 
He iner, O'Neill, Penn 
Henderson, Ill yuthwaite 
Cogswell, H@nderson, lowa Page, 
Compton, Hendrix, Patterson 
Coombs, Hepburn Payne 
Cooper, Fla, Hicks, Pearson, 
Cooper, Ind. Hines, Pendlet 
Cornish, Hitt, Perkins, 
Cousi Hooker, N. Y Phiilips, 
Cover Hopkins, I) Pigott, 
Crain, Houk, Ohio Powers, 
Cu asameee, Houk, Tenn Randall, 
C 

C 


Mo 
Yockran, 


m,W. Va 


, Kans. Hulick, Ray, 
ur rtis. N. Y. Hull, Rayner, 
NOT VOTING—4 
Newlands, 


ver, Wis. Graham, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WHEELER of Llinois. Mr. Speaker, on account of se- 
rious illness, I was unable to be prese a when the previous votes 
were taken this morning. 
voted in the negative on each of the propositions. I 

nanimous consent to have my vote so recorded. 

‘he SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois? [After a pause.]| 
and it is so ordered. 

The result was then announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question now ison the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

Mr. BATLEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. COCKRAN. 
ment is in order, under the rule. 

Mr. BAILEY. I send the amendment to the ( slerk’s desk, in 
order to huve it read. 

Mr. TRACEY. LI raise the point of order against any amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 

nendment, and the gentleman from New York makes the 
int against any amendment being in order. The Chair will 

r the gentleman from Texxs on that proposition. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Have the amendment read. 

Mr. BAILEY. I will ask to have the amendment read. 

; Tho GPs AKER. The Chair will hear the gentieman from 
Texas on the ae of order. 

Mr. BAILEY. I will ask the Clerk to read the amendment I 

h: ive = 
» Clerk read as follows: 


ike out allafter the word “ coined 
in line 16 on page 2. 

the words proposed to be stricken out are as follows: 

‘And the fai th and credit of the United States are hereby pledged to main. 
lain the parity of the standard gold and silver coins of the United State 
. esent legal ratio or such other ratio as may be established by law 


ait, BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I submit that the special ord 
‘hich provided for offering certain amendments was intended 
mply to make those amendments germane and not to exclude 
House from the consideration of other amendments that are 
germans under general parliamentary law. In other words, as 


now ask 


[ make the point of order that no amend- 


Texas submits an 


S 


’ and beginning with the word ‘‘and”’ 


| of which it repeals: goes 
| of July 14, 1 , is that ‘it 
| ernment 


| eires 
1; 38.000), 
| ine 
| 

| debate that w 


Had I been present [ should have | 


The Chair hears none, | 


| thought L would move to strike out the words; 


LOOT 


T understan us believ 
which we ] n 
point of order if offered as 
the gent eman from West 
to make ft 


amenan 


Virginia 


him theri 
read. We 
Speaker, tl 
clude his bi 
retary of tl 
in the 
men who are 


reserv<¢ 


ip 
di 
amendment rermane, lo 1 n l nd it to aX 
say that othe , being german ld be ce 
sideration. 
This bill UUreDS 


sanad 
* wou 
the languag f the law, : 
further. The langua 
is th ished 
the parity of the two metals 
n and credit of the I nited States to 
the metals, but of the coin. 
hich [ have proposed to strike out have no pro 
iL tO repeal the pu chasing clause of the 
» House is determined upon the unconditional rey 
t partof that act, it ought to stop there, and not ins 
vision which elfects a radical change in the relat 
gold and silvercoin. Each isnowa money of ultimate p: 
and neither deemable in the other. They o 
so, at least until itis demonstrated that they can not be 
ulation on equal terms. That time will n come 
and a much smaller volume of b 
ours, France easily maint (00,000,000 of silver money whic 
is not convertible into gold. Ou 
ding silver certificites and 
and it can not 
» in gold in order 


nuct 
re ol 


sestab policy ol 


to maintain 
*predges the fait 
ity,” not o 


Sher 


ion 0 

ymer 
is re ight to rem 
ver 
WU people siness 
ilns 3 
‘entire stock of silver mo 
subsidiary coin, is only : 
e possible that we must make 
to ke ‘p it from depreci ting y. 

men on the other side have complained all th 
misr senting them when we ch irged that 
they were attempting to dest oy a part of the money of the coun- 
try. They have declared that they were, in fact, endeavoring 
to preserve the silver money which we already have by 
ing itagainstafurtherinevease. And yet,sir, their bill not onl, 
discontinues the use of silver as a me enlarging our cit 

lating medium, but it absolutely degrades our silver s and 
our silver certilic ites into mere credits redeemable in gold. 

There is no esc ipe from this conclusion’ Whenever 

ide redeemable in another, the coin to be redeemede 
be money in the true that word. Prof. Price defines 
the diiference between paper and coin to be that ‘* coin is a 
ment, while paper is only a promise to pay,’ and a coin which | 
not in itself a money of final payment, but which isa promis« 
pay in another coin, is nothing more than a paper curren 
if this bill becomes a law, it would be better for us to use 
than silver, because it is both cheaper and more convenient 

Under the last clause of this bill the $330,000,U00 silver « 
tificates. the $346,000.000 greenback notes, and the $150,000,000 
coin notes issued under the Sherman act are all made redeem 
ab e in gold, and it requires no special wisdom to discern that 
suitable rve fund for this more than $800,000,000 liability 
will be provided by selling gold bonds. 

Mr. a NGLEY. I desire to make the point of order that the 

entleman is not confining himself to the point of order. 

The SI EAKER. Thegen.leman from Maine makesthe point 
of order thatthe gentleman from Texas is not discussing the 
point of order. 

' Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, 1 was ee g 
account of the great importance of the ma 
ality should be observed in construing he 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair hopes the gentleman wi 
fine himself to the point of order. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, if the g« 
allow me, I wil! suggest that under the rules and practice of 
the House the dilficulty may be avoided by calling for a separate 
vote. There are several sepnrate propo itions as to the financial 
policy of the countr: One proposition is to repeal the purchas- 
ine clause, and the other introduces new matter. You have a 
right to a separate vote upon each proposition. 

Mr. BAILEY. I cordially agree with the 
and then, 


‘ouch 


Lois 


‘were epr 


prot ct 


ins O 


doll l 


one c yin 
is m ses to 


sense of 


p Ly- 


rese 
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to show ft 
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yntleman from Texas will 
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motion is not in order, I shall demand a separate vote, as there 
are two distinct propositions. 

Mr. RAYNER. I would like to ask the gentleman what he 
does with the order of the House which provides that after these 
am ndments- 

The SPEAKER. TheChair is ready to decide the question if 
the gentleman from Texas is through with his argument. 
Mr. BAILEY. ThenI submit the matter to the Chair. 

of ** Rule!” 

The SPEAKER. The order adopted by the House seems to 
the Chair to be very plain upon this question. It first provides 
for general debate, then for debate under the five-minute rule, 
then names specifically certain amendments which may be 
offered and upon which a vote shall be taken, and then makes 
this provision, which is applicable to the point in the considera- 
tion of the bill at which we have arrived. After disposing of 
the amendment providing for the reénactment of the Bland- 
Allison act, the order says: 

The vote then to be taken on the engrossment and third reading of the bill 
a8 amended, or on the bill itself, if all amendments shall have been voted 
down, and on the final passage of the bill without other intervening motions. 

We have arrived at the stage now where the vote is to be 
taken, according to this order, on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. If the previous question had been ordered 
on the reading and engrossment of the bill it would not bs main- 
tained that a separate vote could then be taken on different 
propositions contained in the bill. Here is the direction of the 
House as to what shall be done when we reach this stage—that 
the vote shall be taken. Therefore, the Chair is constrained to 
overrule the point made by the gentleman from Texas, and to 
hold that under the special order an amendment is not in order. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then, Mr. Speaker, I shall demand a separate 
vote on the two propositions. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would ask the gentleman from 
Texas under what rule he would be entitled to a separate vote 
upon the engrossment and third reading of the bill? 

Mr. BAILEY. Iam not demanding it now, Mr. Speaker. I 
simply give notice that on the final passage of the bill I will de- 
mand it. 

Mr. COCKRAN. 
order on that. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
and it was accordingly read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question now is on the final passage of 
the bill. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I submit that the question is 
divisible, and I demand a separate vote. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would state to the gentleman 
from Texas that the rule invoked by him does not apply to a bill 
at this stage. 

Mr. REED. We have no rules, and, under general parliamen- 
tury law, there can be no division except by a vote of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Even under the usual rules of the House 
where the previous question is ordered upon the passage of a bill, 
or upon its engrossment and third reading, it has passed the 
stage where any division can be demanded. 

Mr. BAILEY. But, Mr. Speaker, [ do not understand that 
the previous question has been ordered on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair assumes that the special order is 
equivalent to the ordering of the previous question, because it 
says that the vote shall be taken on the final passage of the bill 
without intervening motions. 

Mr. BAILEY. Of course, if the Chair holds that the special 
order is tantamount to the previous question I will not press the 
point further. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks so. The gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. WILSON] demands the previous question 
upon the final passage of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 239, nays 108, 
not voting 6; as follows: 





[Cries 


Mr. Speaker, I desire to reserve a point of 


Mr. Speaker, on that I call 


YEAS—239. 
Adams, Beltzhoover, Brookshire, Causey, 
Alderson, erry, Brosius, Chickering, 
Aldrich, Bingham, Brown, Childs, 
Apsley, Black, Ga, Bunn, Clancy, 
Avery, Black, Ml. Burrows, Clarke, Ala 
Babcock, Blair, Bynum, Cobb, Mo. 
Baker, N. H. Boutelle, Cabaniss Cockran, 
Baldwin, Brattan, Cadmus, Cogswell, 
Barnes, Brawley, Caldwell, Compton, 
Bartholdt, Breckinridge, Ark Campbell, Conn, 
Bartlett, Breckinridge, Ky. Cannon, Cal. Coombs. 
Barwig, Bretz, : Caruth, Cooper, Fila, 
Belden, Brickner, Catchings, Cooper, Ind. 


Cornish, 
Cousins, 
Covert, 
Crain, 
Cummings, 
Curtis, N. Y. 
Dalzell, 
Daniels, 
Davey, 

De Forest, 
Dingley, 
Dolliver, 
Donovan, 
Doolittle, 
Draper, 
Dunn, 
Dunphy, 
Durborow, 
Edmunds, 
English, 
Erdman, 
Everett, 
Fellows, 
Fielder, 
Fitch, 
Fletcher, 
Forman, 
Funk, 
Gardner, 
Gear, 
Genry, 
Geissenhainer, 
Gillet, N. Y. 
Gillett, Mass. 
Goldzier, 
Gorman, 
Greshain, 
Grosvenor, 
Grout, 
Haines, 
Hall, Minn. 
Hammond, 
Hare, 
Harmer, 
Harter, 
Haugen, 
Hayes, 


Abbott, 
Aitken, 
Alexander, 
Allen, 
Arnold, 
Bailey, 
Baker, Kans. 
Bankhead, 
Bell, Colo. 
Bell, Tex. 
Blanchard, 
Bland, 
Boe, 
Bower, N.C. 
Bowers, Cal. 
Branch, 
Broderick; 
Bryan, 
Burnes, 
Caminetti. 
Cannon, Il. 
Clark, Mo. 
Cobb, Ala. 
Coffeen, 
Cooper, Tex. 
Cox, 
Crawford, 


Boatner, 
Capehart, 


So the bill was passed. 


leries. | 


Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 


now adjourn. 
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Heiner, MeMillin, 
Henderson, Jil. McNagny, 
Henderson, Iowa Mercer, 
Hendrix, Meredith, 
Hicks, Meyer, 
Hines, Milliken, 
Hitt, Montgomery, 
Holman, Moon, 
Hooker, N. Y. Morse, 


Hopkins, Ill. 
Houk, Ohio 
Houk. Tenn. 
Hulick, 

Hull, 
Hunter, 
Johnson, Ind. 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Johnson, Ohio 
Joy. 

Kiefer, 
Kribbs, 
Lacey, 
Lapham, 
Lawson, 
Layton, 
Lefever, 
Lester, 

Lilly, 
Linton, 
Lisle, 
Lockwood, 
Loundenslager, 
Lynch, 
Magner, 
Mahon, 
Marshall, 
Martin, Ind. 
Marvin, N. Y. 
McAleer, 
McCall, 


McCleary, Minn. 


McCreary, Ky. 
McDannold, 
McDowell, 
McEttrick, 
McGann, 
McKaig, 


Mutchler, 
Northway, 
Oates. 

O'’ Ferrall, 
O'Neil, Mass. 
O'Neill, Pa. 
Outhwaite, 
Page, 

Paschal, 
Patterson, 
Payne, 
Paynter, 
Pearson, 
Pendleton, Tex. 
Pendleton, W. Va 
Perkins, 
Phillips, 
Pigott, 

Post, 

Powers, 

Price, 

Randall, 

Ray, 

Rayner, 

Reed, 

Reilly, 
Reyburn, 
Richards, Ohio 
Richardson, Mich. 
Ritchie, 
Robinson, Pa. 
Rusk, 

Russell, Conn. 
Russell, Ga. 
Ryan, : 
Schermerhorn, 
Scranton, 
Settle, 


NAYS—108. 


Culberson, 
Curtis, Kans. 
Davis, 

De Armond, 
Denson, 
Dinsmore, 
Tx ckery, 
Ellis, Ky. 
Ellis, Oregon 
Enloe, 
Epes, 
Fithian, 
Funston, 
Fyan, 
Goodnight, 
Grady, 
Hager, 
Hainer, 
Hall, Mo. 
Harris, 
Hartman, 
Hatch, 
Heard, 


Henderson, N. C. 


Hepburn, 
Hermann, 
Hilborn, 


Hooker, Miss. 
Hopkins, Pa. 
Hudson, 
Hutcheson, 
Ikirt, 

Jones, 

Item, 
Kilgore, 
Kyle, 

Lane, 
Latimer, 
Livingston, 
Loud, 
Lucas, 
Maddox, 
Maguire, 
Mallory, 
Marsh, 
McCulloch, 
Mc Dearmon, 
McKeighan, 
McLaurin, 
McRae, 
Meiklejohn, 
Money. 
Morgan, 
Moses, 


NOT VOTING—6. 


Cockrell, 
Cooper, Wis. 


Graham, 


[Applause on the floor and in the gual- 
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Shaw, 
Sherman, 
Sickles, 

Sipe, 

Somers, 
Sperry, 
Springer 
Stephenson, 
Stevens 

Stone, Charles Ww. 
Stone, Wi lam A, 
Stone, Ky 
Storer, ~ 
Strong, 
Swanson 
Talbott, Md 
Tawney 
Taylor, Ind 
Thomas, 
Tracey, 
Tucker, 
Turner, 
Turpin, 

Tyler, 
Urdegraff 

Van Voorhis, N.Y 
Van Voor} Obio 
Wadswort) 
Walker, 
Wanger 
Warner, 
Washineto: 
Waugh. 
Weadock 
Wells, 

Wever, 
Wheeler, I). 
White, 
Whiting, 
Wilson, Ohio 
Wilson, W. Va. 
Wise, 
Wolverton 
Woomer 
Wright, Mass, 
Wright, Pa 


Murray, 
Neill, 
Newlands, 
Pence, 
Pickler, 
Richardson, Tenn 
Robbins, 
Robertson, La 
Sayers, 
Sibley, 
Simpson, 
Smith, 
Snodgrass 
Stallings. 
Stockdale, 
Strait, 
Sweet, 
Talbert, S. ( 
Tarsney, 
Tate, 

Taylor, Ter 
Terry, 
Wheeler, Ala 
Williams, |! 
Williams, Miss 
Wilson. Was! 
Woodard 


Shell. 


A message from the Senate by Mr. PLATT, one of its cleris, an 
nounced that the Senate had 
in which the concurrence of the House was requested: 

A bill (S. 457) authorizing certain Cherokee allottees or « 


ants to purchase certain tracts held and claimed by them: an¢ 
A joint resolution (S. R. 17) providing for the erection 0! « 


assed bills of the following titles: 


suitable building for the storage of documents for the use 0! 1! 


Senate. 


Mr. CATCHINGS. 


CLERKS TO COMMITTEES. 


I ask the gentleman to withhold that m 


tion for a moment while I present a resolution which | think 
ought to be considered at this time. 


Mr. BLANCHARD. 


I will do so. 


Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I offer the resolution w hich 
I send to the desk. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resol 


That the Committee on Accounts is hereby authorized and ¢' 


rected to designate the Committees of the House to which the clerks pro 


1893. 


vided for by the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, should be allowed and assigned for the 
present Congress, and toreport by resolution to the House for action thereon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of this resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. 
fore the motion to adjourn is put that on to-morrow I will call 
up for consideration the report of the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and the House accordingly (at 3 
o'clock and 30 minutes p. m.) adjourned until 12 o’clock on 
Tuesday. 3 


SENATE, 
TUESDAY, August 29, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Akron; of the Board of Trade of Chillicothe; of the Central 


| other committee that morning, I didnot 


Mr. Speaker, I desire to give notice be- | 
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tes of 


the bill (S. 412) to repeal Title XX VI of the Revised St 
the United States, knownas the! i 
was in the Senate at the time the | made, tho gh I 
did not notice it. As I had not been présent at the meeting of 
the Judiciary Committee. having been obliged to : nd 
know that 
Jud clury (om nittee. 


»suy that i do not coneur 


‘ederal election liw. ls ) el 


repor wis 

in- 
such 
esire 
in the 


action had been taken in the 
now to state this fact.and also t 
report 


PURCHASE 


Mr. VOORHEES. I am aut 
Committee on Finance to report 


bill (H. R. 1 


OF SILVER BULLI 


N. 
horized 
bick with 


to repeal a partof a ippr 


1 net 


| entitled ‘‘An act directing the purchase of s 


Labor Union of Cleveland; of the Board of Trade of Springfield; | 


of a joint committee of sundry commercial bodies of Cincinnati; 
of the Chamber of Commerce and the Merchants’ Exchange of 
Cincinnati; of C. A. 
riage Woodwork Company of Toledo, and of Messrs. A. & J. 


Russell, president and treasurer of the Car- | 


Plant, of Cincinnati, all in the State of Ohio, praying for the im- | 
mediate repeal of the purchasing clause of the so-called Sher- | 


min silver law: which were ordered to lie on the table. 
He also presented a petition of the Central Labor Union of 
Cleveland, Ohio, praying for the enactment of legislation for 


the enlistment of the whole country into an industrial army to | 
be officered by civil engineers and to be paid a minimum of not | 


“9s the ; 2r day and found, ete.; which was referre 3 | : 7 
less than $1 per day and f c c referred to the | the repeal of the purchasing clause of the 


| complished with the 


Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church of the United States, praying for the re- 
peal of the so-called Chinese exclusion act: which.was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. KYLE presented a memorial of citizens of South Dakota, 
remonstrating against the repeal of the silver-purchasing clause 
of the so-called Sherman law; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 


Mr. WHITE of California presented a petition of the Chamber | ailéation 40 enaken 1k WO Gee 
of Commerce of San Diego, Cal., praying for the enactment of | °™? + a 


| stitute that is not in the bill as it passed the other House, 
| Which in my judgment improves it and makes it more accept 


| Senite 


| that I shall ask the 


| action is taken. 


e4s vs | : s pee vive by Senators ha } sy will 
Mr. BRICE presented petitions of the Central Labor Union of | have been given by Senators that they 


issue of Treasury notes thereon, an] 
amendment is in the nature of 
bill No. 570, heretofore rep 
mittee of this body to the Senat 

L ask that the bill be placed on 


rr otn 


fi 
+ 
t 


‘ 


1} i Com 


a SUOs 


the Cal ni * ANG rived 
menate to take lt up and cor ier ] 
morning business from this time unt 


I do this subject, of course, to the notice 


tice 
me- 
| fin 


vhiech 


diately after the on al 


add ess the Senate 


The Senator from Georgia |Mr. GORDON] [ understand has given 
notice of an address to-day, which he can deliver upon the bill 
as reported. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] has given 
notice of an address to-morrow, and the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. WoLcortT] has given notice for the day following. |! hope 
the Sennte will agree to take up this bill and make it the order 
on which Senators may deliver such remarks as they see fit and 
at such time may suit them. 

Mr. CULLOM. Does the chiirman of the committee 
the Sen xte bill back asa substitute for the House bill? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Yes, sir; without the change of word. 
[ will st:te further, so as to make the position more easily un- 
derstood, that the bill heretofore reported by the Finance Com- 
mittee to this body is the same word for word tothe point where 
Sherman act 
bill pass d DY the House of Renr 
From that on there is certain mutter placed in t 


sas 


report 


is ac- 
nta 
sub- 
and 
ul 


tives. he 


1e,. 


| But of that hereafter. 


such legislation as will secure the speedy construction of the | 


Nicaragua Canal under the control of the Government: which | : 5 7 
Nicaragua “et Ai vr - rich | but I will state to the Senator I havea right to call up the 


was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


so-called Sherman silver law: which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. TELLER presented a memorial of the Bland Club, of 
Pueblo, Colo., remonstrating against the unconditional repeal 
of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 


He also presented a petition of the Granite Cutters’ National | 


Union, of Denver, Colo., praying for the establishment of postal 
savings banks in all cities throughout the country; whic 
referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. BLACKBURN presented a memorial of citizens of Marion 
County, Ky., remonstrating against the repeal of the purchas- 


ing clause of the so-called Sherman silver law: which was or- | 


dered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of merchants of Louisville, Ky., 
praying for the repeal of the purchasing clause of the so-called 
Sherman silver law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 


Mr. HAWLEY presented the petition of Robbins, Burrall & | of the coinage bill at the proper time, when he wishes to address 


Co., and 11 other representative citizens of Salisbury, Conn.., 
praying for the repeal of the purchasing clause of the so-called 
Sherman silver law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. DOLPH. 
Commercial Association, praying for the repeal of the purchas- 
ing clause of the so-called Sherman act. I wish to state that 
Pendleton is the largest town in the eastern portion of my 
State, and the petition is signed by all the business men of the 
place. I move that the petition lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 


REPEAL OF FEDERAL ELECTION LAW. 
Mr. PLATT. Yesterday the Senator from New York [Mr. 


was | 





I present a petition of the Pendleton (Oregon) | 


| speech. 


Mr. TELLER. I did not underst 
diana. Does he propose to call 
reported? 

Mr. VOORHEES. 


In 


just 


ind the Senator from 


up this morning the bill 
| of course can not doitif there isa singlk 


Mr. TELLER. I shall object to it. 
Mr. VOORHEES. Very well; let it goover and be print 


r : eae “2 | ¢ "et r hefore > Senate. 
Mr. BATE presented a memorial of citizens of Gibson County, | Mrendy Datore the Senas 


Tenn., r sating against the unconditional repe 5 | A. a Sea ; 
Tenn., remonstrating against the conditional repeal of the | tee on Finance that the bank bill having been before the Senate 


| some time I have sought for several days to ge 


Mr. TELLER. I wish to say to the chairman of the Commit- 

ret an opportunity 
to express my opinion on that measure. I desire todo that to- 
day after the Senator from Georgia concludes his remurks 

Mr. VOORHEES. I shall certainly take any step which is 
necessary toaccommodate the Senator from Colorado in a matt 
of that kind. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no doubt it will be agreeable to the 
Senator from Colorado that, for the purpose of debate to-day, 
the Senator from Georgia shall address himself to the bill just 
reported, and then it can be laid aside and give way to the bank 
bill. 

Mr. TELLER. I have no objection to the Senator from 
Georgia addressing himself to any bill when he makes his 
[merely want to address myself to the bank bill par- 
ticularly. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I shall certainly accommodate the Senator 
from Colorado by moving that the bank bill be taken up in lieu 


the Sen:te. 

Mr. TELLEI 
want the bank 
upon it. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Very well. Thenletit be understood that 
the Senator from Colorado objects to this being made the order 
to-day. That takes the report which I have just made over un- 
til to-morrow. 

Mr. HARRIS. It goes over anyway under the rule. 

Mr. VOORHEES. It goes over anyway under the rule by an 
objection. In the mean time the Senator from Georgia and the 
Senator from Colorado will find no difficulty in making their re- 


%. The bank bill is up, [ understand, and I do not 
bill disposed of until I can get a chance to speak 


HL]. from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported favorably | marks opportune on the other bills. 
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Mr. HARRIS. It is perhaps proper I should state that the 
Senate bill reported from the Committee on Finance was the re- 
port of a majority of that committee, and the action this morn- 
ing in reporting a substitute for the House bill is the action of 
a majority of that committee, in which the minority did not par- 
ticipate... The minority were present, but did not agree to the 
report. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I had no intention tosay that it was a unani- 
mous report, and if I did it wasa slip of the tongue. 

Mr. HARRIS. I beg to say to the Senator from Indiana that 
he said nothing which would convey that idea especially, but I 
choose to put upon the record the fact that it is the action of 
the majority, and not of the whole committee. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 
endar. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. SHERMAN introduced a bill (S. 738) for the relief of Bat- 


telle & Evans and their legal representatives; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

Mr. MCPHERSON introduced a bill (S. 739) extending the 


provisions of section 1423 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States to include commissioned officers of the United States 
Navy; which was read twice by its title,and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 


Mr. BLACKBURN introduced a bill (S. 740) for the relief of | 


Mrs. Mary T. Duncan; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 


Mr. DOLPH introduced a bill (S. 741) for the relief of Fannie 
Ricks Jones and Anne Ricks Willis, heirs of Benjamin S. Ricks, 
deceased; which wus read twice by its title, and referred to the 


Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 742) for the relief of Eli C. Officer: 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 743) for the relief of the citizens 
of the States of Oregon, Idaho, and Washington who served 
with the United States troopsin the war against the Nez Percés 
and Bannock and Shoshone Indians, and for the relief of the 
heirs of those killed in such service, and for other purposes; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 744) for the relief of Avery D. 
Babcock and wife, of Oregon; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 745) making an appropriation to 
enable the Secretary of the Treasury to enforce the Chinese ex- 
clusion acts; which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. DOLPH. I desire to make ashort statement in regard 
to the bill, which proposes to make an appropriation to carry 
out what is known as the Geary act. I had intended to submit 
some observations concerning this matter the first week of the 
session, but the adjournment over prevented me. It is a matter 
that has attracted considerable attention and should receive con- 
sideration by Congress; and while I would not obtrude so as to 
obstruct any more important measure, at the very first oppor- 
tunity, when I can do so withoutinterfering with some Senator 
who desires to speak on a financial measure, I shall take occa- 
sion to occupy the attention of the Senate for something like 
half or three-quarters of an hour. I move that the bill be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The motion was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT TO BANK BILL. 


Mr. CALL submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (S. 453) to provide for the issue of circulating 
notes to national banks; which was ordered to be printed. 

APPREHENDED DEFICIENCY OF REVENUES, 

Mr. PEFFER. If the morning business is concluded, I de- 
sire to call up 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no further morning 
business, the Chair lays before the Senate a resolution coming 
over from a previous day, which will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. 
STEWART, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury is directed to inform the 
Senate whether there is.danger of a deficiency in the revenues of the Gov- 
ernment during the current year, and if so, what is the probable amount of 
such deficiency,.and is any legislation necessary to supply such deficiency. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing tothe 
resolution. [Putting the question.) The noes appear to have it. 

Mr. STEWART. I call for a division. 

Mr. HARRIS. 
have the resolution read. 


Ido not think any Senator on the 
floor heard a word of it. 


Tam sure I did not. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senate will be in order. T 
resolution will be again read. 

The Secretary again read the resolution. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I desire this informatio 
a specific purpose. It is rumored at all events that the 
be a deficiency in the revenues, and that there is trouble to . 
tain sufficient money to pay the pensions and other current . 
penses of the Government. There are $50,000,000 worth of | 
silverin the Treasury. 


re wi 


It was takenin as the difference b 
the market price and the coinage value of the bullion pure] 
under the act of 1890. A part of that bullion has been coin 
silver certificates issued thereon. ‘There is no reason w 
should not all be utilized and covered into the T: 
opinion. 

Whatever disposition is made of silver no one has sug 
the destruction of the silver that has alreidy accumul 
liave submitted a proposition to issue silver certificates 
$50,000,000 of silver bullion, to be covered into the Tre: 
far as may be necessary, for current expenses, the balince 
used for the purchase of bonds or any other purposes o 
Government. Iam anxious to know the condition of the ‘| 
ury, to see if there is a necessity for utilizing the $50,000, 
silver bullion in the Treasury, which has cost the Gove) 
nothing. It is the difference between the market price : 

A part of it has been utilized; and | 
know the condition of the Treasury, so as to see wheth 
is a necessity for the use of this silver. 

That is the object of the resolution. I want the inform 
not to embarrass the Government, not to take xadvantage of 
one; but if at this time there is a deficiency, if there is tr 
about paying the current expenses, there ought to be some 
vision made for their payment. I propose to offer my pr 
tion as an amendment to the bank bill, so as to give the T: 
ury immediate relief. With this explanation, I ask fi 
adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Sofar as I now recall the matter, this 
extraordinary, perhaps an unexampled form of resolution 1 
dress to the head of a Department. 

Mr. McPHERSON. We can not hear the Senator from 
on this side. Will he speak a little louder? 

Mr. SHERMAN. This resolution in form and in substur 
unexampiled, I think. There may have been others like it 
I do not know when we have called upon the head of a D 
ment for his opinion about anything. We may call upon 
heads of Departments (and we do it generally too much; we m 
them repeat themselves very often) for information, for 
but the heads of Departments are not there to express and 
fluence us in any way with their opinions. 

The Senator from Nevada may be able to cite a case, b 
am not aware it has ever occurred where we have called 
the head of a Department for his opinion as to what wil 

in the future. If the Senator wants any facts that are 
Department, or if he wants the opinion of the Secretar) 
what the facts are up to this time, there is no objection to 1 
but I do not like tosetthisexample. Itseems to me if the 
tor from Nevada willeither call upon the Secretary in perso! 
write a note he would get this information at once with: 
trouble, and he could use it just as effectively; but we sho: 
call upon the head of a Department to give his opinion upon \ 
the future islikely tobe. Thatis what this resolution is, | t 
Let the 


‘exusuryv,. 1 


It asks him to give his opinion about the future. 
lution be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be again 
The Secretary again read the resolution, as follows: 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury is directed toinform t 
ate whether thereis danger of a deficiency in the revenues of the Gove! 
during the current year, and if so, What is the probable amount of s 
ficiency, and is any legislation necessary to supply such deficiency 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is, the Secretary is called upon to 
whether in his opinion there is danger about events that m: 
cur in the future, and if there is such a danger, what woul 
the result, etc. Mr. President, those are indefinite thing 
call upon the head of a Department for. I do not want to i! 
0s2 in any way to prevent the getting of information, | 
think it would be better, as an example in the Senate, for 
Senator from Nevada to send a note or call in person for thi 
formation, and get the opinion of the Secretary in that way, \\ 
no doubt would promptly give it. But if the Senator insists u 
it, although I think it is a d»parture from the usage and cust 
of the Senate, I certiinly will not make any objection to th: 
olution, though I think he ought to obtain the opinion o! 
Secretary in another way. 

Mr. STEWART. For each fiscal year the Secretary o! 


Asa division is called for, I should like to | Treasury makes out an estimate of the probable receipts un 


existing laws. He keeps his eye on that question and info 
Congress annually and semiannually what under the condition 
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of things the laws will probably produce. We have those esti- 

mates constantly. There has been a great panicexisting, which 

is affecting the natural operations of the laws, and I think Con- 

gress ought to have at this time an estimate of wh 

nues Will probably be, so as to kn l 1 3] 

meet a deficiency, and that it n 

legislation. There is no sugg 

tion shonld be had, but it is a fact 

information. It is information | 

based in providing revenues a 

We must know whether the 

ury or not before we can act int 

because we have those estimate; con 
Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. Pr 

to be wholly without precedent. | 

where a Department 

mate for the future. 

me ing of ¢ 

the Dep 

lution, sperin; r} : 

to be nothing more than a purpose to embarrass him in the dis- 

charge of hisduties. To ask him to give an opinion nov 

ilkely to De, wheth 


+} } 
restvlon 


ms to me 
eno recollection of a case 
i »o ] ; 


sident, tl tion sex 


l 
LLcu\ 


V,to gl 


a guess what the revenues will be or are 
ther there is 
i 


Foln®e 


they are going to be less or more, or wh 
be a deficiency, is a method of public busi 
no place here at all. I move that 
the Committee on Finanee for it 

Mr. STEWART. Perhaps |] 


itor if h 


ss that ought to have 


tion be referred 


’ » will withdraw the 

r. VOORHEES. 1 donot 

\WART. I will 

und ask the Secretary of the Treasury to inform t! 
enate her there is iency in the revenues 
leay »OoOUt | conjecture. L wi ! t' Lhe i 
way, if it will be satisfactory. Before i fer 
leave to modify the resolut 

Mr. VOORHEES. I will say to the Senator from Nevada that 
[ have confidence in the present Secretar: Treasury that 
if there was a deficiency and anything needed on our part to 
meet the requirements of the Government he would 
known tous. To thrust resolution of this kind at 
vote of went of confidence to a very large extent. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I have as much confidence in the 
Secretary of the Treasury as has the distinguished Senator from 
Indiana |Mr. VOORHERS], and I think { have as high respect for 
that official as he has. I can see no danger, however, to the in- 
terests of the country by the passage of the pending resolution 
I can see in this simple resolution no manifestation of any lack 
of confidence on the part of the Senate in the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

The resolution isasimple one. It calls upon the S: 
the Treasury to give us his judgment, at an earlier 
usual it may be true, as to what are to be the reven 
Government for the ensuing 

What hirm can there be in sucha resolution? 
heard a suggestion made anywhere that this simple 
is to disturb the busin 


the country. 
heard it suggested that thers ything 
where which would prevent the passag 
have not heard it vaguely 
that it is an attack upon anyone. 

The officers of the Government in charge of their respective 
Departments ought to be willing to give the legislative branch 
of the Government all the information in their power, so that 
we may legislate intelligertly. I have no doubt that the hon- 
orable Secretary of the Treasury can make a proper reply to the 
resolution. If, in his judgment, it is too early to give the infor- 
mation, he can so state. If for any reason it is impossible to 
make an estimate, he can so state. There is no difficulty what- 
ever in regard to that. 


; 


tion in th 
xd I will 


resolu 
ion 
of the 


make it 
him isa 


cretary of 
date than 


the 


‘Vv O 
es of 


[ have not 
resolution 
I have not 
to be covered up any- 
eof the resolution. I 
and indefinitely, 


ss interests of 


suggested, except 


1 


For one, I am opposed to the system, which I think is now 
proposed to be inaugurated, of referring such resolutions to com- 
that we can not ask an officer of the Government with 
reference to the condition of financial affairs without the Com- 
mittee on Finance being consulted. I take the same position 
to-day which I took the otner day. I think courtesy requires 
that this resolution should be passed. 

I have not been consulted by the Senator from Nevada in re- 
gard to the resolution: I know nothing in regard to it; I know 
nothing in reg wd to his purposes or objects, except as they are 
displayed in the resolution itself; but I think when any Senator 
here in the discharge of his duties offers a resolution asking in- 
formation in a respectful manner from any official of this Gov- 
ernment, it is our duty to pass the resolution. It was conceded 
the other day that it had been eustomary, and it was only made 
an exception in that instance because it was said it would alarm 


mittees 
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the Secretary of the Treasury to an as to wh his opinion 
will be of the financial condition of th six, eight, ten, 
or twelve months hence. 

I think that the chairman of the Committee on Finance has 
well moved to refer the resolution to that committ:e, and in my 
opinion all such resolutions ought to be referred to committee 
of this body before they are acted upon by us. 
Mr.STEWART. Myr. President, I do not wholly concur 


ec 


linping’ 


for 


with 
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the views of the Senator from Texas[Mr. MILLS]. It seems to | any fact within the keeping of the Treasury Department, 1 


me thatif we are here even with the right to amend bills or leg- 
islate at all, we ought to have the information and all the in‘or- 
mation which‘we can get, before we act on any question with 
which we are to deal. The fact that the House of Representa- 
tives is to deal with it first, is not the question. The question 
is, Shall we be prepared to deal with itwhen it reaches us? For 
that purpose we want the information early, so we can study the 
finances of the country and the probable necessity for legisla- 
tion. 

| explained that there was a rumor that there is a deficiency 
now, a difficulty in paying the current expenses. It has been 
even rumored—-I do not attach much importance to it—that the 
reserve in gold is being paid out for current expenses. I do not 
suppose that the Senate desires that to be done, provided there 
are any other means of replenishing the Treasury. 

I suggested that there was $50,000,000 of silver bullion in the 
Treasury which could be utilized if there was a necessity for it. 
A part of it has been utilized, a part of it has been coined, and 
silver certificates issued thereon, and covered into the Treasury. 

{ want to know whether it is necessary to continue that pro- 
cess. I want the information as to whether there is a necessity 
to go on with it, because we have a bill here pending to which 
such an amendment would be pertinent. 

[t has been usual in the Senate to callon the Departments for 
information which Senators thought it necessary they should 
possess when acting upon important measures. It is no reflec- 
tion upon the Department or upon the President for us to call 
for the information, because resolutions of that kind are passing 
here every morning. It is a new doctrine that the passing of a 
resolution calling for information is a vote of want of confidence 
in an officer. Thousands and thousands of such votes pass at 
every Congress which convenes, and yet nobody ever thought 
of such a vote being a vote of censure. 

We want the information, and we have the right to call for it. 
If the doctrine is to be established that information is to be 
denied to Congress on the ground that the President and his ad- 
visers know it all, that Congress has no right to know anything, 
no right to the ordinary information, then let the Departments 
If they are so wise as that, I see very little use of a 
co‘\rdinate department. Why not give them entire charge of 
the Government? Why not declare a, monarchy at once, if it is 
a vote of want of confidence to ask a question? If the Executive 
Departments have got so far beyond the people and so far above 
the other departments of the Government that it involves a want 
of confidence to ask them a question in the ordinary course of 
business, we had better abolish Congress at once and let the 
Executive Departments control the country. It seems to me 
such action leads legitimately to that conclusion, because there 
is no equality if we can not call for information as heretofore. 

It seems to me that this is setting up a claim for the Administra- 
tion of an imperial authority never before dreamed of. I did not 
suppose there would be any objection to this information. I 
asked for it in good faith and for what I believed to be a legiti- 
mate purpose. I did not believe it would embarrass the Ad- 
ministration. The Secretary of the Treasury will inform us that 
the year is not far enough advanced to enable him to make an 
estimate, or he will give us such information as will be valu- 
able in the future action of the Senate at this session, because, 
without originating a revenue bill, or passing the bounds of our 
authority, we can replenish the Treasury by enabling the Secre- 
tary to use the bullion in the Treasury. 

The only reason why he can not doit now is because certificates 
can not be issued on that bullion until it has been coined. Ipro- 
pose to utilize that bullion at once, and coin itall. It does not 
change the principle. The Secretary has already established 
the principle that he can cover this bullion into the Treasury. 
He has only covered a part of itin by coining it, and issuing 
certificatesonit. Ifthere is likely to bea deficiency, why should 
we not authorize him to do that? Itis not raising revenue from 
the people; it is simply utilizing the resources of the Treasury 
Department. 

I do not know the reason for this sensitiveness; I do not know 
why this change is sought to be made in the established custom 
of the Government at this time, or what is the necessity for it. 
It will not facilitate business to pursue such a plan, and J advise 
the chairman of the Committee on Finance to let the usual 
course of procedure prevail. 

I offered to modify the resolution at the suggestion of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], who did not want the Secretary 
to make an estimate for the future, so as to request him to tell 
us the present condition, but I will not now modify my resolution. 
I want the vote of the Senate on it in the shape I offered it, and 
shall ask when the proper time comes, for a yea and nay vote 
on it, 

Mr, HARRIS. Mr. President, if the resolution simply sought 


be closed. 


should cheerfully go with the Senator from Nevada in demand- 
ing the statement of that fact; but the resolution asks for no 
fact. Itsimply asks for aspeculative opinion as to future events, 
All the data necessary to arrive at a conclusion as to future re- 
sults are as clearly in the possession of the Senator from Nevada 
and the Senator from New York as they are in the possession of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. The expenditures of the current 
fiscal year are fixed by law, and each of those Senators know 
what they are. The laws which contribute revenues to the G: 
ernment are fixed, and the Senator from Nevada and the Sen- 
ator from New York can speculate as to how much reven 
result from them as well as the Secretary of the Tre sury. 

Mr. STEWART. I should like to inquire of the Sen ito 
it is that we always receive the estimates of the revenue «1 
expenditures which are made in the Treasury Department ” 
he not aware that that is a clerical work, which can only be 
by those familiar with such matters ? 

Mr. HARRIS. As to the necessity of coming expenditi 
any one of the Departments of this Government, the D 
ments are better judges than the Senator from Nevada o1 
self, and they should make the estimates. The Senator's r 
lution, however, refers to the present fiscal year and not to { 
future. The Senator's resolution simply asks for a speculat 
opinion, which he is as well qualified to form for himself, wit! 
invoking the opinion of the Secretary of the Treasury, as he 
be after he has invoked it. Itis an idle and a fruitless ing 
and one which is largely, if not entirely, unprecedented. 

The Senator talks about the custom of demanding or re 
ing information from the Departments as a courtesy betw: 
the codrdinate departments of the Government. When | 
want information, yes. Any fact in the keeping of that Depart- 
ment the Senator has a right to demand, and I will join 
Senator in demanding it, if he thinks itis useful and desirab 
but this thing of passing resolutions every morning, simply 
quiring speculative opinions about future events, which 
Senate is as well qualified to speculate upon as the head of | 
Treasury Department, so far as I am concerned I shall relicy 
the Department from answering. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, there is not a Senator in 
this body who has the slightest conception of how the different 
accounts stand in all the various Departments of the Gover: 
ment, and whether there is money enough in the ditferent 
counts to meet the obligations of the Government. The pu 
prints say that there is a deficiency, and it is rumored that 
gold reserves are being used,to make up that deficiency. Nom 
knows the facts but the Secretary of the Treasury, and he has 
in his power to call from the various officers of the Governm 
all the facts and bring them all together, so that we may see 
whether there is money enough to carry on the Governm 
He is the only officer of the Government who can give us | 
information. 

No Senator has the means of ascertaining it, or could ascer' 
it if he had access to all the books of the Treasury, and all 
time necessary todoit. It isonly the Secretary of the Treas 
who has the whole matter in hand, who can give us the infor: 
tion. It isfrom his Department that estimates as to the prob 
revenues and probable expenses are constantly given to Con- 
gress, and upon which Congress acts. 

It seems to me, if there was ever a time when Congress 
the country should be informed in advance of the effect the 
present panic is having upon the revenues of the country, s0 
that the country may be studying what remedies may be neces- 
siry to meet any possible deficiencies, now is the time, so that 
we may be able to act intelligently. 

[ believe the present panic is producing a deficiency in 
revenues. That appears to be the general understanding 
that be the fact, itis important that we should all know it, stud: 
it, and make up our minds as to how that deficiency can be best 
supplied with the least pressure upon the people. We must 
know this in advance. Are we to wait until the emergenc) 
upon us, and a bill comes from the Finance Committee, as the 
Sherman repeal bill has come here, with a demand for imm 
diate action, without securing previously the information neces- 
sary for us to act upon it? 

We are not to exercise the functions of Senators, we are to 
abandon all our legislative functions, cease to study the situation 
of the Treasury, cease to study the financesof thecountry. That 
isnone of our business. Wehavean Administration which is per- 
fect, and any study on our part or any inquiry on our pirt, is 8 
vote of want of confidence in that Administration. When we gt 
an Administration so perfect as that, we can have a monarch) 
| with safety, but not till then. 
| Mr. MCPHERSON. May I ask the Senator a question? 
| Mr. STEWART. Any question the Senator pleases. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Mr. President, the Senator seems to be 
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unaware of the fact that the Democratic party is in a majority 
in the Senate, and responsible for legislation. 
shall arfse in the Treasury, provision will be made for it, and 
the Government will not be left without revenue. 

[ should like to ask the Senator how it is possible for the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, at the beginning of a fiscal year, when 
scarcely a month of that year has yet expired, ata time when 
there is a dislocation of the currency, and when foreign impor- 
tations have fallen off to a large extent, to know how long this 
condition of affairs will last, and what will be the probable or 
possible receipts from imported merchandise by way of duties 
which enter into the Treasury? 

How can the Secretary of the Treasury know so long in ad- 


ance what action will probably be t ken by Congress touching | 
a revision of the tariff, and whether the effect of that legislation, | 


whatever it may be, shall be to increase the revenue or reduce 
All these things are problematical. The Secretary of the 
Treasury can no more give an answer to such questions thancan 
the Senator from Nevada answer them for himself, and, as the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] has said, it is perfectly 
fruitless. 

Mr. STEWART. I want to answer the Senator's 

Mr. MCPHERSON. 
Treasury can better judge of the question presented by the reso- 
lution than can the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr.STEWART. The first question of the Senator was whether 
[did not know that the Democratic party was in power in this 
body. Ianswer no. I do not know that fact at all. 
vold party claims to be in power, and that consists of both sides. 


it? 


quest ion. 


Republican side than on the Senator’sside. [Laughter.] I think 
that is the condition now at this special session. It is the gold 
party which claims to bein power. We donot believe they are. 
That is not the way the lines are drawn here. 


can than we have from the Democratic side’of the Chamber. 


I know the | 
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If any deficiency | 


| {[Mr. DANIEL], and, as he is not } 


I wish to know how the Secretary of the | 
| Allen, 


. &> : | Butler, 
{Laughter.] I think there are more Administration men on the | puties 


| Daniel, 


We have heard | 
more eulogies on the present Administration from the Republi- 


Are you going toconfine your exclusion of information to those | 


who do not believe in the single gold standard? 
a majority with me who do not believe in the single gold stand- 
ard. Ido not think a majority of the Senate has eulogized the 
gold views of the President. 

It seems to me a little strange, because men do not belong to 
the Administration party, that they should be denied all infor- 
mation. You will have to enlarge the ring alittle outside of the 
executive officers; you have taken in the worshipers of the 
Administration. They can have information, but the Senator 
tells me, ‘You are not of the Administration party, and, there- 


L think I have | 


fore, as a Senator, you have noright to know anything about the | 


finances of this Government, or as toa probable deficiency in the 
Treasury.” You are getting very aristocratic. [Laughter.] You 
have not yet enlarged the ringenough. Every Senator here has 
an equal right, and will try to get information, and it can not be 
denied him unless you have votes enough to deny it. 

[ want the information which the resolution calls for, not as 
an Administration Senator, not in opposition to the Administra- 
tion, but [ want it as a Senator of the United States. So far as 
I can judge, I think if the resolution had come from an Admin- 
istration Republican there would have been no objection to it. 
Before this thing is over we shall find that there is some equal- 
ity here, some general right to have information, whether we 
belong to the gold party or not. 


Now, I think my friend had better let us have the informa- | 


tion. He says how can the Secretary of the Treasury give it? 
It is an ordinary thing. The Secretary can tell us how much in 


the way of revenue has been received up to this time and what | 


are the prospects as to a deficiency, if the revenue should con- 
tinue about the same. 
tion. He hasitin his power, and can doit in avery few mo- 
ments. There is no trouble aboutit. Itis a thing he is doing 
every day, and it is similar to information called for at every 
session, for our legislation is based upon the estimates of the 
Secretary of the Treasury as to what will be the probable rev- 
enue, 


time. Let us goon in the ordinary way, and have the resolu- 
tion passed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] to refer the resolu- 
tion of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. STEWART. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll, 
_Mr. DAVIS (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. TURPTE]. 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). 


I am paired with 


I have a general 


He can give us a great deal of informa- | 
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nont [Mr. MORRILL!, but 


if here, I 


the 


pair with Senator from Ver 
perfectly satisfied that he would vote ** yea 3 
** vea.” . 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas (when his name was called 
paired with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. H1aa@rns]. 

Mr. MCMILLAN (when name was called). I am 
with the Senator from North Carolina {Mr. VANCE] 

Mr. PUGH (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
senior Senator from M husetts [Mr. HOAR]. | 

The roll was concluded. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I am paired with tl 


heine 
vote 
am 
his 


paired 


ss:ic 
1e Sen 
it, I wit 
The result was announced—yeas 4), nays 16; : 


reese 


YEAS- -40 
Hunton, 
McePhe 
Marte 

Mi 


Aldrich, 
Allison, 
Bate 


Dixon 
Dolph, 
Faulkner 
I 3 Frve 
Blackburn Gallinger P3 
Camden, Gordon Past 
Cameron, rman Perkins, 
( 

( 

( 


‘son, 
rson 
serry 


arey, Gray Piatt 

Joke, Harris Pri on 

‘ullom, Hawley Ransom, 

TS 16 

Lindsay, 
Peffer, 
Power, 
Shoup, 

VOTING 
Martin, 
Mitchell, Oregon 
Mitchell, Wis 
Morgan, 
Morrill, 

Jones, Ark Murphy, 

odge, Pettigrew, 

McMillan, Pugh, 


Stewart 
Teller 
White, Cal 


W olcott 


Call, 
Dubois, 
Hansbrough, 


Jones, Nev. 
iy le 
NOT 


iB 
Brice, Quay. 
Squire, 
rurpie, 
Vance 
Wilson. 


Caffery, I 
Chandler, I 
Cockrell, I 
Colquitt, . 

I 
Davis, 

So the motion was agreed to. 
SILVER COINAGE, 

Mr. VOORHEES. I desire io call up the bill (S. 570) discon- 
tinuing the purchase of silver bullion, on which the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. GORDON] has given notice that he will ad- 
dress the Senate. 

Mr. TELLER. That, Isuppose, is simply to allow the Senator 
from Georgia to make his speech. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Of course. 

Mr. TELLER. I have no objection to that. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the bill (S. 570) discontinuing the purchase of silver bullion, on 
Which the Senator from Georgia is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. President, there is acrumbot comfort in 
our present calamities. They emphasize the d:mage done by 
Congressional mistikes,and they have fixed in the publie mind 
as never before, perhaps, in our history the responsibility that 
often attaches to governments for the condition of a people and 
the responsibility of the people under our form for the policies 
of their Government. In this long Iliad of financial woes there 
is heard at least one clearly uttered if not cheering note. That 
note is the voice of the people calling upon Democrats to redeem 
their pledges. It is the popular demeand for the repe:l of the 
Sherman law, and for the inauguration of asound and stable but 
more liberal policy of finance. 

To that practical phase of the subject I propose to confine my- 
self mainly in this debate. 

As Democrats we made to the people four distinct, emphatic, 
unequivocal promises, namely, to reform the tariff, to reveal the 
Sherman law, to place gold and silver upon an equal footing, and 
to remove the tax upon State banks; and we coupled these prom- 
ises with but one condition or proviso, and that was that the peo- 
ple would turn out the Republicans and turn over the Govern- 
ment to us. The people believed us. They relied upon our 
promises. They met our proviso. They turned outthe Repub- 
licans; they turned the Government over to us; and now with 
anxious, even agonizing suspense they wait to see what we are 


| going to do with it. 
Do not let us reverse the order of things in this way at this | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


To my thinking, Mr. President, there is but cone thing we can 
honorably doin the premises. and that is to make our perform- 
ance as straightforward and practical as our pledges were ex- 
plicit. If those promises were made in good faith, then, sir, we 
are bound by every consideration of truth and of honor, of po- 
litical, public, and personal honor, for their faithful fulfillment. 
If they were not mide in good faith, but were a mere pretense 
for winning votes, then, sir, we have trifled with the votersand 
perpetrated an inglorious fraud upon a confiding people. 

Mr. President, there is ng escape from the alternative: we 
must redeem or repudiate gir pledges. If we repudiate now, 
what defense are we to set up hereafter when arraigned before 
the bar of public opinion for obtaining votes upon false pretenses? 
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Sir, there is but one retreat or refuge for us, and that iscompli- 
ance—faithful compliance. What Democratcan attempt less and 
retiin his self-respect? Can the Democratic party do less and 
hold power? In this day of progressive thought and independ- 
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|for the present panic. 


ent action, can any party—let me pause before finishing that sen- | 


tence tomake my words stronger, for the thought warrants it— 
can any party in a government like ours, dependent for its very 
existence and policies upon the ballots of the people, make pledges 
to the people, win power upon those pledges, and then turn its 
back upon the people and convert to ashes the fruits of the peo- 
ple’s victory, and yet retain power? 


| founded? 


Every day by wire and by mail there come to me from : 


AUGUST 29, 


own State increased evidence of the belief that the purchasing 


clause of the Sherman law is primarily, if notlargely, responsib 

What matters it, sir, whether thut 

true or not; what matters it whether these beliefs be wel! or ; 
Belief in such case is ashurtful as reality. Of a] 


| wild vagaries to which the human intellect is subject, ¢ 


Mr. President, our pledges of tariff reform will doubtless be 


met in due time, not, as our friends on the other side of the 


Chamber fear or charge, so as to hamper or cripple the indus- | 


tries of the country, not soas to place obstructions in the pathway 
of infant or aged manufacturing establishments, but by a better 


distribution and wiser adjustment, possibly by free rew materials | 
to help manufacturing, to lift the burdens from labor and pro- | 


duction and the common people and thus benefit all. 

lor the sake of the great party to which we on this side of the 
Chamber belong, I sincerely trust that as much may be truth- 
fully said of our pledges of financial reform. I believe as much 
may be said, I believe that the party now in power may be re- 


panic is the most unreasonable. An alarm of fire is hea, 
theater or a crowded hall. The alarm is false, but the p 
real. ‘We are flanked,” flies along the lines in the fury 
battle, and without a moment's reflection, without asingle « 
to ascertain the truth, the bravest battalions at times 
wild and senseless panic. 

Mr. President, the Sherman law, rightfully or wron; 
justly or unjustly, in public estimation is the alarming 
which has brought the chill, frozen the currents, and stil 
heart-throbs of trade. Sir, itis perfectly immaterial to 
gument whether its effects be reasonable or unreasonab! 
perfectly immaterial to the argument whether they w 


| mate or have been systematically procured by designing 


lied upon for substantial compliance with every pledge in its | 


platform. I believe this because the men who compose that 


party are the disciples of the great prophet of popular rights! | 


I believe it because that party has always claimed to be the party 
of the people, and has held to the faiths inherited from its great 
founder through decades of discouragement and of defeat witha 
fidelity never equaled in the history of parties. It can not be 
that now it will dim the luster and obliterate the glories of its 
past career by repudiating its pledges made to the people. 
But I wish to descend from these generalities to details. 
are we going to do with the Sherman law? 
peal it, and with burning anathemas at Chicago we denounced it 
as a cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of danger. 
Has it become less dangerous since? Has our experience with it 
disproved our prophecies about it? 


What 


helpful to the people, so productive of confidence, so preventive 
of panic, as to make it necessary to change our plans concerning 
it in order that we may deal more gently with it? 

If Democratic prevision condemned its enactment, does not 


Democratic consistency demand its repeal? Why halt between 
two opinions? Why hesitats between conditional and uncondi- 
tional repeal? If the friends of bimetallism (and this Chamber 
does not contain one more consistent, ardent, and sincere than 
myself, ifthe friendsof bimetallism are strong enough to impose 
conditions upon the repealing bill, will not that same strength 
suffice to enact bimetallism in a separate bill? 

But are we burdened with the apprehension that we shall dis- 
agree among ourselves as to ratios or plans for parity? Why 
should there be any greater danger of disagreement among the 
friends of bimetallism after than before repeal? Sir, I can not 
share such an apprehension. I do not fear that the cause of bi- 
metallism is to suifer because the Sherman law dies. That law 
is not the friend, but the insidious foe, of bimetallism. As a true 
friend of both metals, confident of the ultimate and complete 
triumph of the bimetallic cause upon a reasonable and rational 
basis, firmly convinced of its vitalizing influence upon the lan- 
guishing industries of the country, firmly convinced of its vigor 
and life—I had almost said of its immortality, for that cause is 
immortal if this Republic is immortal—reposing with almost 
areligious faith upon the matchless wisdom of the men who 
made this unrivaled Government and made bimetallism acorner- 
stone in its Constitution, thus intrenched in these profound be- 
liefs, I can not share in the apprehension that the life of bimet- 
allism is either to be lost or shortened by the death of that 
sapper of public confidence called the Sherman law. 

Mr. President, as a loyal soldier of the bimetallic cause, en- 
listed for the war, I had hoped to stand shoulder to shoulder 
here and elsewhere with the friends of that cause until its ulti- 
mate triumph. I had hoped to surrender any convictions of my 
own as to plans of action and follow the programme marked out 
by their combined wisdom. But, sir, as the difficulties and per- 


We promised to re- | 


Has it suddenly become so | 


| has been repeatedly charged on this floor. 
| say, how it comes. 
| stands that it is the pernicious agent which has made me 





plexities and dangers of this strange and unprecedented condi- | 


tion thicken around us, and as the responsibilities boar more 
and more heavily.upen individual shoulders, each of us must 
feel that for himself, and not for others, he must answer by his 
act to his own conscience, his constituency, and the country. 

As one in a darkened chamber from which the lights have 
been suddenly extinguished gropes his way in uncertainty until, 
the eye becoming more accustomed to the darkness, he begins to 
see still faintly, but somewhat more clearly, the objects around 
him, so some of us, struggling to penetrate this dense financial 
gloom, are stumbling here and there upon facets which ought to 
modify, and which must modify, our convictions of duty. 


It is immate 
The great fact, the momentous fact 


have hitherto loaned money withdraw it and hide it; which 


| produced the distrust, the rush upon the banks, the dead! 


ralysis. Itis the murderer, guilty of the blood of public « 
dence, and ought to die. 

Mr. President, two plans are suggested for executin 
criminal. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. 
terrupt him for a moment in 
making? 

Mr. GORDON. Certainly. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I desire to call his attention 1 
fact as a complete illustration of the great force of what he | 
said. The mere passage yesterday by the House of Repres 
tives of a bill repealing the Sherman act lifted the price of . 
ton this morning in the markets of the world 14 points. 

Mr. GORDON. I thank my friend for the suggestion; I 
going to come to that a little later on. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 
Mr.GORDON. Allright. Lamglad of thereminder. | 
proceeding to say that there are two methods for executing 1 

criminal. One is by immediate, the other by alingering « 
One is proposed by the Finance Committee. or a majority o! 
the other by a minority. To drop the figure, the ma. 
of the committee reports a bill for immediate repeal of 
purchasing clause of the Sherman law with bimetallis 
follow. 

The amendment proposes bimetallism and repeal sim 
ously. It is not necessary for me to say, I trust, that I \ 
unhesitatingly support and vastly prefer this amendm 
prompt and favorable action upon it by both Houses of Con 
were practicable or possible. But with a majority in the 
end of this Capitol uncompromisingly committed to unconditi 
repeal, what Senator in this Chamber is sanguine enoug 
promise the country that we can agree upon a coinage bi 
any conditional bill, for weeks or months to come? Inthe 
time, while we delay, the condition of the whole country 
more and more alarming. In the meantime, while we « 
Southern cotton is seeking a market, with few buyers 
foreign houses or their agents, and the price falls far bel: 
cost of production. 

In the meantime, while we delay, unhappy growers of | 
great staple, with hope almost gone and treading on the 
verge of bankruptcy and despair, are imploring us to take 
action, and without delay. Sir, standing in the deep sh 
of these impending and immeasurable disasters, I can no! 
sent to vote for any measure which involves addition! « 
The proposed amendment must necessarily cause great ‘ 
because the other branch of Congress is committed again 
I can not, therefore, and for that reason only, suppor't 
amendment. The majority bill for repeal means no delay, 
cause the other branch of Congress is for repeal. I there 
and for that reason, support it. 

Mr. President, our friends who oppose unconditional repeal 
lieve that the Sherman law is not wholly or largely respons 
for the condition of the country, and thatrepeal of that law 
therefore fail to bring relief; that unconditional repeal under | 
circumstanoes is an extreme measure without any or at least : 
ficient compensating results. 

In reply to the last suggestion, I bag to say that consider! 
the certain damage done by this law to bimetallism, and t 

ible damage done by it in aiding the panic, noadverse act 
we could take with it could be extreme. But even if repeal 
so regarded, the answer is that éxtreme remedies are often 


Will the Senator allow me t 
the magnificent argument 


1 


) 


+) 


» 
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essenceof conservatism. Let me ill 
which are always conservative. 
When the forest is uprooted by m or shivered by 
lightuing’s bolts, these remedies would be reg 
standpoint as extreme ; b 
geeded to stir the deadly calm an 
do’s wing th lurki ing in 
app eciate eir value Sir, the 
in business are all around us. 17 
mation, is the pernicious agency 1 
If its removal will start the slig] 
duty to apply the remedy. 
of argument, that its 
in or de r to restore the country to i 
tion; and I am one of those w 
tow 


ustrate by the la 
the Sto l 
arded from ahuman 
smber that they were 


away by 


it when.we rem¢ 
Ll to swee}] 
> poi sons t} : 
ead]; n and the stagnation 
} w,in public es i- 
has caus “ the depression. 
healthful curre: 
Suppose it be admitted, for the sake 
accomplish allt tl 
normal and h althful condi 
ho ieve that it is but the first 
step untilin th als 
ilthe physic which the count 
g in the lake } too far from sh 
hooks and drawn to safety, would you wait un- 
: y ior a life be t, or would you shove 
your feet in order that he might 
sustain himself until the lifeboat could arrive? If we can not 
Le the country bodily fr 1m the dead sea of distrust in 


at once recs 
which it 4 drowning, let us at tle ist lift its hi 
a and strength for the ne 


it it may gat 

But we are lif unconditional repeal wi 
answer that in the opinior who usually 
who now hoard and hide ‘ned [ think in t 
great majority of the people, repeal will brin 
tain relief. I trust that it will; but I do not kn WwW. This, he 
ever, Ido know: this Senate insists upon settling ratios 
before repeal and the His se insist on settling ratios after re- 
peal, the disagreement involves indefinite delay. This we all 
Cae v, th vith the S ) ‘movi g in one direction and t): 
House moving in the opposite direction, we shall place the coun- 
try between the upper and nether millstones of Congressional 
disagreement and grind it to powder. 

But we are told that unconditiona 
in the relen less clut ‘hof monometal 
were true, we might well stand 
If I believed that to be true, I 
majority bill as being inimical to the highest interest of this 
country. And if unconditional repeal is passed and Congress 
should seek to take advantage of the situation in order to estab 
lish monometallism as the permanent policy of this Government, 
it would arouse from se the indignant people of this Union 
as they have xr been except by the patriotic frenzy of the 
— 

Mr. President, repeal does not mean monometallism for 
this oe Monometallism can never find a resting place in 
the American Union. However gore’ ous its plumage or duleet 
its note s to English eyes and ears, our people recognize it as the 


insatiate vulture which h oI t upon the labor of E irop 
o the very vitals 


( 
i 


epeal will n it is needed 


ard relief. Are we torefusetot ike any 
ratory of Congres 
needs? If your f 
to be gi rapp 
til you co 


out to h Lim e tiny p r a 
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Ll repeal leaves this country 
lism. Mr. President, if that 
appalled before so fatal a ste} 
should turn my back upon the 
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D. 


Lo sea 


nev¢ 
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peasantry and would drive its 1 y beak int 
of American hope and progress. 

I repeat, Mr. President, that rep 
allism, Repeal is no menace to th 
mean to take from the statute , which has dishonored 
silver, which has de priv ed itof its scepter and power as money; 
which is the accomplice, in disguise, of the single gold stand- 
ard; which every friend of silver on thisside of the Chamber de- 
nounced on its passageand has de! 
which no Senator on either side of the Chamber will 
oe the price of silver or aided in preventing panic. 
peal rids us of that law, but more than that. It disencum 
the cause of bimetallism from this body of death and places that 


mean monomet- 
indard; but it does 


not 
LLOL 


al does 
double si 


: ; 
books a lav 


claim has 


1 


cause upon its own intrinsic, unassailable merits, with itsfriends | 


no longer separated but united, and rallying to its supportevery 
Democrat, ev ery Republican, and every Populist who regards a 
public pledge to the people as sacred and binding. 
these indisputable facts before us, to vote for the immediate re 


Sir, 


peal of such a law be treason to bimetallism, then loyalty is trea- . | su 


son and treason is loyalty. ° 

Mr. President. I come now to our next promise to place gold 
and silver upon the same footing. It is safe tosay,I think, that 
bimetallism was the most popular, if not the most potential, factor 
in the last campaign. It was the one plapk common to all na- 
tional platforms. It was the ore force which made itself felt 
under all conditions and placed its seal on every party’s banner. 
Like the great Roman before whose proud eagles the world suc- 
cumbed, bimetailism can proudly boast ‘‘ veni, vidi, vici,” inevery 
national convention. Republicans, Democrats, Populists, and 
Prohibitionists bowed before its altar and worshiped at the com- 
mon shrine. Its spirit fell upon. hostile camps or opposing con- 
ventions, and at once Minneapolis and Chicago and ail the rest 
unite in sounding its praises. 
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cline in value of either m ul, * change in 
one toward the other. Indeed, the only effect was to stimu 
the industries, increase the enterprise, and augment the weal 
the comforts, contentment, and happiness of mankind. 
If, then, hostile legislation dealt the unjust blow, friendly | 

islation should make the atonement, and restore to its rightful 
position this great metal upen which, in the almost unanimous 
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judgment of the people, so much of their future prosperity de- 
pends. 

Mr. President, there is another excuse for not complying with 
our promises which I sincerely regret was ever given. It is, in 
effect, that platform pledges are but glittering generalities, 
meaningless catchwords, and therefore not binding. Sir, to 
those men around me who were reared in the old-fashioned schools 
of simplicity, and in the artlessness of a plain-speaking and plain- 
dealing people, where sincerity and frankness and fidelity were 
synonyms of honesty, honor, and truth, and where duplicity and 
sham and Jesuitry, however cloaked or covered, were always 
recognized as fraud and deception and dishonor—I say to those 
reared with these old-fashioned ideas bred into the very fiber of 
their being, it will be difficult torise or descend to such a con- 
ception. 

Sir, if such doctrine should become the political morality of 
the future; if deceptions may be practiced upon the people and 
justified in public councils; if solemn promises made to the peo- 
ple may be transmuted by the magical touch of expediency into 
meaningless generalities, then, sir, we may well despair, not only 
of the elevation of our politics, but of the life of the Republic. 
Distrust of lawmakers is the prolific breeder of lawbreakers; 
and in a popular governmentlike ours, confidence of the people 
in the plain honesty and sincerity of those who control the des- 
tinies of the Republic is one of the prime essentials of its peace 
and perpetuity. 

Mr. President, I will consume the time of the Senate in an- 
swering but one other objection. That objection is serious. It 
furnishes a substantial and, I think, by far the mostforcefulargu- 
ment against bimetallism, as we understand bimetallism. That 
argument is that we can not maintain parity in this country 
without the coiperation of other nations. 

It is undoubtedly true that the problem would be vastly sim- 
plified if other leading powers would concur in the movement; 
but there are two factors in this problem which have not I 
think, been fairly considered by those who disbelieve in the 
ability of the United States to carry bimetallism upon its own 
shoulders. 

The first is the effect which remonetization by this Govern- 
ment would have upon the price of silver the world over. 

The second is the marvelous ability of this Government to 
achieve results which are not possible of attainment by any 
other people. 

Mr. President, a careful survey of the facts will demonstrate 
that this is no idle or groundless boast. 

Let us consider, for instance, the relative positions and power 
of France and the United States, inasmuch as the experience of 
France has been repeatedly referred to in the discussion. I wish 
to say in advance that I do not claim for an instant that France, 
with closed mints, furnishes any fair evidence to sustain the 
proposition that parity can be maintained by a single nation. 
On the other hand, the fact that France has adopted the gold 
standard is no proof that this country will ever be forced to the 
same step. 

Monometallism in France and Germany isa war measure. Gold 
isthe Europeanmoney. Gold mustsupply the sinews of war, and 
European war is always imminent. This Government is not at 
war; it is not going to war, or rather no power is going to war 
with us. Our financial policy, therefore, is to be considered 
with aview to peace and not war. But were we to goto war, and 
ifthe balance of trade should draw from us every dollar of coined 
gold, and if Jehovah’s omnipotent fiat should obliterate every 
trace of gold in our mines and mountains, who doubts our ability 
to find the means of defense? Who doubts that this nation with- 
euta dollar of gold could, within sixty or ninety days after war 
was declared, throw around its borders a cordon of defenders 
invincible by any armies the world could send against us? 

\gain, the territory of France, I believe, would have to be mul- 
tiplied about fifteen or twenty times to equal ours,while the com- 
parison in resources can not be measured in figures. 

France has England on one side, separated by a narrow channel, 
and Germany on the other, separated by animaginary line. She 
is thus flanked by ener powers, her natural enemies and the 
enemies of the double standard, while within she is torn by 
feuds. her form of government continuallythreatened,and its very 
frame-work forever strained by the heaving ground swells of in- 
ternal commotions. - We are isolated by the seas, and almost as 
much protected as if surrounded, as Jefferson was tempted to 
wish, by oceans of flame. 

But, Mr. President, what is the use of making comparisons be- 
tween this nation and any other? 

We have exceptional advantages in dealing with this problem 
in almost every direction. We can utilize profitably and intelli- 
gently a larger amount of currency, man for man, thanany other 
people, because of our vast territory still undeveloped, with 
resources still more boundless. In the march of nations our 
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place is at the head of the column. By inheritance, by geo- 
graphical position, by the character of our people, we are set 
apart for leadership. My friend, the Senator from Indiana, 
said a few days ago that, in the wisdom of Providence, it was 
reserved for this oes to discover and unldck the hidden 
wealth of our Pacific slopes and Western mountains. He might 
have added, and to pour their fructifying and enriching cur- 
rents into the world’s commerce. 

Sir, we are, indeed, a peculiar people—a torch-bearing peo- 
ple. We have led in railroads and in all material development. 
We have filled the marts of the world with products of our 
brain and muscle, and amazed Christendom with the wonders 
of telegraphy and telephones, and the ten thousand products 
our inventive genius. But this is not the highest commissio 
given us by Providence. On that loftiest plane of human en- 
deavor, the plane of self-government by a people, we have 
achieved a success beyond the hopes of the founders. We have 
demonstrated that all popular rights may be intrusted to pop 
lar government. We havetaught mankind thata Republic with 
more than forty coequal republics, acting in concert and unity 
resting solely on the loyalty of its citizens and controlled by th 
free ballots, may change its laws, its chief executive and al! its 
rulers without shock or violence; that the Republic itself may 
be rent in twain to-day and reunited to-morrow in bonds of 
stronger and more enduring fraternity. 

Mr. President, the day wil! come—has it not already com: 
when it will be our duty to lead in broader financial policies 
Suppose this country now follows Europe in its contracted gold 
policy. Itrequires no gifts of prophecy to foretell the results. 
With this nation and all the other nations bidding and scram- 
bling for gold, that metal must necessarily appreciate until the 
products of labor will lose half their value, while debts will be 
doubled. Sir, some power must be found which can resist the 
march of this remorseless policy—remorseless in its results 
however differently intended by able and honest advocites. | 
am not here, sir, to impugn the motives or assail the judgment 
of those who differ with me on this issue of such transcendent 
moment to the American people. I nomore doubt the sincerit, 
of our great cities than I doubt the honest, sturdy yeomanry of 
thecountry. 

I know that the great throbbing heart of these great American 
cities would respond with lavish generosity to appeals for needed 
help, whether that help were intended to alleviate Eastern or 
Western, Northern or Southern woe. But, sir, it is a chara 
teristic of human intellects, however vast their capabilit'es, an: 
though their every fiber were strength and honesty, to be mo: 
or less receptive of the influencesaround them. Letusrecogniz 
this truth in dealing with this great issue. Let us not induly: 
in criminations and recriminations. Let us not by speech erect 
walls of prejudice and passion between sections or classes, b 
let us recognize the sincerity of all, the patriotism of all, t! 
intelligence of all, and after sifting the arguments and weighi 
the suggestions of all, determine the best policy for the pros 
perity of all. 

Mr. President, I am profoundly convinced that it would be 
wiser policy to trust more largely to the States. I am pro 
foundly convinced that properly guarded State banking can be 
made both safe and effective, and that if at the beginning of 
the last Congress the prohibitory tax had been removed, t)is 
panic would have been impossible. I believe that Georgia, fo 
instance, would by this date have inaugurated a system sife 
sufficient for all her purposes; and that this panic could not ha) 
invaded our territory, but wou!d have broken at its borders «s 
the waves of the sea on the rock-bound coast. I believe that 
even now were that tax temporarily suspended it would give 
temporary and almost instant relief. 

Of this subject, however, I hope to have more to say at a fu- 
ture day. [ willnot tax the Senate with its discussion now. 
feel more inclined to apologize to the Senate and thecountry for 
having occupied this much time, and should have remained silent 
had it been possible to secure at once a favorable vote for th: 
repealing bill offered by the Finance Committee. If the Sonite 
would promptly joiff the House and repeal without delay the pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman bill, we have taken the fi! 
step toward relief. We should at least relax the strain an: 
threatening tensionupon thecountry. Weshould at least low: 
the heat of the burning plowshares upon which the people are 
treading. We should break a rift in the clouds above us, and 
then with more light and more time for deliberation, we wi! 
unite in the effort to arm the country with the double strength 
of its two great metals, and start it once more on a broader road 
to increased and permanent prosperity. 


INCREASE OF NATIONAL-BANK CIRCULATION. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business. 
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The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 453) to provide for the issue of circulat- 
ing notes to national banks. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The pending question is on the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. CockK- 
RELL], which will be read. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add to the bill as an ad- 
ditional section the following: 

Sec. 2. That upon any deposit already or hereafter made of any of the 


I shall attempt to show that this disturbance is as wide as the 
world is. 

Is it the $150,000,000 of Treasury notes that have been issued 
which has brought all this distrust, which h»s put down the 
price of cotton and wheat, and shut up the mills and turned out 
& million of men who are without labor or without bread? That 


| is a pretty severe indictment of this law, a liw which was put 


| upon the statute books here after very ce 


United States interest-bearing bonds, excepting those of the funded loan of | 


1891 continued at 2 per cent interest, at the option of the United States, by 
any State bank, private bank. savings bank, loan and trust company, or per- 
son With the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of the Treasury is here- 
by authorized and required to receive such bond or bonds, and to issue and 
deliver in exchange therefor an amount of United States legal-tender notes 
in the same language and form of the present United States notes commonly 

lled greenbacks, equal to the face or par value of such bond or bonds, and 


»)hold and keep such bond or bonds, subject to redemption upon the pay- | 


ment into the Treasury’of the United States of an amount of United States 
legal-tender notes of any issue equal to the face or par value of such bond or 
ponds. And during the time such bond or bonds are held and kept inthe 
Treasury no interest shall be paid thereon, and upon their redemption as 
aforesaid, the Secretary of the Treasury shall pay the interest accruing 
thereon during the time so held and kept, less 14 of 1 per cent on the face 
or par value of such bond or bonds, for each twelve months or part thereof, 
and shall cancel and destroy the United States legal-tender notes so re- 
ceived in redemption of such bond or bonds. 


Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I shallendeavor to address my- 
self to the pending bill, however great the temptation may be to 
digress into a broader and wider field. Ever since Congress as- 
sembled, three weeks ago, I think almost withoutexception every- 
one who has addressed the Senate has spoken as if there were 
some great impending calamity hanging over the people of the 
United States. Astranger stepping into thisChamber and listen- 
ing to the speeches made here, with two or three exceptions, would 
suppose that we were on the eve of some catastrophe, that some 
great disaster was imminent, that some great disaster was about 
to overtake the entire people of the United States. I wish to 
enter my protest against these ‘‘ calamity-howlers ” of the Senate. 
We have complained much on the stump and elsewhere that a 
class of our people were pessimistic and inclined to see inevery 
movement—political, social and commercal—disaster, and disas- 
ter alone; but this is the first time the Senate of the United 
States has lent itself as a body, or in any considerable number, 
to that kind of work. 

Mr. President, the people of the United States are still alive. 
The sun still shines. The country is as rich to-day as it was 
when Congress adjourned in March. There is no reason for any 
man to stand here and say the signs of the times portend any 
unusual or extraordinary disaster. We may have,and undoubt- 
edly have, a financial stringency; but is it the first time the peo- 
ple of the United States have faced a financial stringency, or, in 
common terms,apanic? Is itof longer duration than any other? 


Is it more frightful in character than panics ordinarily are? I | 
When did it begin, and who can say how long it is go- | 


deny it. 
ing to last? Compare it with the panic of 1873, with the panic 
of 1884, or with the panic of 1890, if you do not choose to go 
back to the earlier panics which some of us are old enough to 
remember. 


Mr. President, there is a disturbed financial condition of un- | 


usual character. It would seem to me, asan humble member of 
this body, that Congress having been called together by the 
President for the purpose of granting relief, the first thing todo 
would be to inquire what has brought about thiscondition. And 
yet in three weeks I have heard nobody proclaiming as to im- 
pending danger even suggest an intelligent reason for the pres- 
ent financial condition. I know that three members of this 
body on this side declared that they did not think it was the 
Sherman act, and I know the distinguished Senator from Geor- 
gia |Mr. GORDON], who has just taken his seat, has substantially 
declared that in his opinion it was the Sherman act, and yet no- 
body has analyzed the question to show whether it is or is not 
the Sherman act. 

[ propose to deal with that question for a few moments, but 
notatany great length. There will be opportunity to touch on 
the question later when I shall feel more at liberty to go into it 
in detail, and it would draw me into a discussion that I do not 
care to-day toengage in. The Sherman act provides for the 


| papers are correct 
| a truce, and a truce which he was quite willing 


| months between the first utterance on the subject and the p 


| the political party that had passed it. 





| What is the declaration of the chambers of comm 
of trade? 


ireful 
law that received on this side of the Chamber 
member, and that received in the other House 
Republican, and had the indorsement of a1 

{ know it is now somewhat popular on this side of the Cham 
ber to say that it was only a truce. WhenI have more ie I 
shall tuke up this question in detail; I shall go back to the ree- 
ords, but I will not do that to-day. 

The distinguished Senator whose name it bears, if the news- 
in their statements, declares that it wes but 
to abindon the 
next day after he had made it. The politic. morality of that 
kind of a truce I have not time to-day to notice, but Ishallspe 
ofitat some other time. That distinguished Senator more than 
a year after the passage of the act pronounced it a wise act on at 
least three occasions on this floor. After an interval of many 


deliberation, a 
the vote every 
the vote of every 


cepub n Executive. 


of 


ik 


sage of the act, the Senator still gave his adhesion to the wisdom 
of the act. 

Mr. President, I assert that during the political campaign—and 
if any Senator chooses to contradict it 1 shall give way to him 
for the opportunity either for five minutes or fifty minutes, if he 
chooses to take my time—I assert that in the political campaign 
of 1892, save and except as it had been attacked in the Chicago 
platform, it was not a question in issue before the American 
people. In many sections of the country the act was defended 
with vehemence, with enthusiasm, by the men connected with 
In 1891 nearly every Re- 
publican State convention in the United States indorsed the act. 

In 1892 more than half of the Republican State conventions 
specifically indorsed the act. Yet to-day we are asked to accept 
as an axiom, as a fact which does not need any proof, that all the 
disasters which have befallen this country are the result of that 
act. Mr. President, I deny it. I say there has been no logical 


| attempt on this floor, and there will not be any on this floor, to 
show that the act of 1880 is in fact the root of the evil 
| which we are now suffering. 


from 


W hat th idea? 
ree and boards 

It is that the act has brought diseredit upon Ameri- 
c2n money: that the people of the United States are afraid of 
their currency; and that Europe has doubted our ability to main- 


tain our plighted faith and to pay our debts according to contract. 


What is the general idea? is newspaper 


| The Chamber of Commerce of the city of New York sent out last 


| tially the resolutions of that chamber of e¢ 


| not arise from that act. 


purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of silver a month, and its conver- | e ) a b x 
| American people have exhibited fright and fear of their money. 


Sion at the market rate into Treasury notes payable in coin. 


Under that provision of law we have purchased $150,000,000 | 
worth of silver,in round numbers, and we have issued against | 


that $150,000,000 of Treasury notes, which by law are payable in 
coin and by practice payable in gold. 
Which is it, Mr. President? 


spring a circular to every other chamber of commerce in the 
United States with the request that they should adopt substan- 
mmerce, attacking 
the soundness of our currency, and saying th it all the disturb- 
ances which were threatened- -and they were butslight—were the 
resultof adistrust of the Americanmoney. Istand here tosiy— 
and I will wait for any Senator to contradict the statement I am 
about to mak: . 

Mr. GEORGE, I should like to interrupt the Senator there. 
Does the Senator remember that prior to the Ist day of J iy 
last any chamber of commerce or board of trade passed any such 
resolution as that, or any resolutionattacking the Sherman law? 

Mr. TELLER. No chamberof commerce in the Unit 
to my knowledge had taken any active part in this matter w 
early last spring, about the time of the change of Administ: 
on the 4th of March, and from that time on. The trouble does 
Wiil any Senator stand on this floor 
and tell me, and tell theo American people, as an American Sen- 
ator, as a student of finance, as a man acquainted with monetary 
science and the practical operation of a people with money, that 
he believes the American people brought about the } nt 
panic because they were afraid of their money? If he docs he 
will be under obligations to atleast cite some instunce where the 


nu 


:d States 
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ition, 


se 


There have been taker frum the binks in the United Statessince 
early last spring, I suppose it is safe to say, $150,000,000 by men 
who were dissatisfied with the present condition of things. 


| They took this money and put it away. 


Is it the purchase of the 4,500,000 | 


ounces that has disorganized society, that has closed up our banks, | 
and shut up our mills? The man who believes that the Govern- | 


ment of the United States can be put in jeopardy by the loss of 
$4,000,000 a month must have little confidence in it. If we had 


Mr. GEORGE. What kind of money, gold or currency? 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator from Mississippi asks me a ques- 
tion on a subject I was just approaching. What kind of money 
did they take? Did they go to the banks with their demands 
for the money that they had on depositand demand gold# They 


bought the silver and dumped it in the sea it would have had no"| tvok from the banks everything and anything that the banks 
influence upon the finances of the world, and beforeI getthrougn | had in the shape of money. 





TOUS 


I challenge ths 
le ‘ he ank 
manding any particular kind of money. 
money he wanted it because he proposed to put it where, in his 
judgment, it would be safer than it was in the bank. 
port fran the Treasury Department will show that the people 


Senate, I challenge the boards of trade, I chal- 


who took greenbacks and Treasury notes did not rush to the | 
Treasury for gold, which, if anybody supposes they were in fear | 


of the money, they must admit would have been the money for 

which they would most naturally call. That is the money of the 

world; it is the money with which everybody everywhere now is 

in lov Did they come to the Treasury for it? They did not. 
THE BANKS GROW GENEROUS. 


Karly last spring the reserve in the United States Treasury, 
consisting of $100,000,000 of gold, or more, there not by law, but 
by custom and practice of the Department, for the redemption 
of greenbacks, wasgradually dropping down. The banksin New 
York began to talk about impending disaster, the great metro- 
politan press of the country began to predict that, if the heavens 
were not going to fall at least financial disturbances were to 
follow the slightest infraction of the $100,000,000 of that money. 
You, Mr. President |the Vice-President in the chair], can re- 
member, and socan Senators and all around me, with what fright 
the metropolitan pressapproached this subject. They predicted 
that if a dollar was taken from the whole $100,000,000 a catas- 
trophe would be the result. Then the banks in New York City, 
with a generosity which they sometimes exercise when they see 
that they can make something by it, and rarely unless they do, 
came to the rescue of the Government, and said they would put 
in $6,000,000 of gold. 

That is the second time they have come to our rescue. They 
same to our rescue first in 1885. They did put intothe Treasury 
about six millions of gold. Having put that in, they got them- 
selves together and said, ‘‘ We have gone just as far as it issafe 
for us to go; we are on the eve of a financial disturbance, in our 
judgment, occasioned by the Sherman law.” There was the in- 
ception of the attack upon the Sherman law. They said, ‘‘We 
think the Sherman law isabout to bring us to disaster, and we have 
no more gold which wecan give you.” This was before Congress 
adjourned. They said, ‘‘ You must take some steps to get gold 
by the sale of bonds; you will need them; you will require them, 
for your reserve will soon be intrenched upon, and when it is in- 
trenched upon great evils will result, catastrophes will follow— 
financial catastrophes, at least.” 

Then the American people demonstrated their belief in the 
soundness of the currency and in the intelligence and integrity 
of the Treasury of the United States as administered by the 
party then in power and as it would be administered by the party 
coming into power. What did they do? From the city of Den- 
ver the bankers telegraphed to the Treasurer of the United 
States, ‘‘ We will give you a million of gold for legal-tenders.” 
Almost every town in the West came forward; the towns in the 
South, the bunks in Arkansas, and the banks in other sections 
of the country said, ‘‘ We have gold; we prefer paper and silver, 
and they cin be exchanged for gold.” Was there any indica- 
tion in that action that the American people distrusted their 
money? 

Mr. President, I say to any Senator who is familiar with the 
practical affairs of life, that the condition now existing is an 
absolute denial of that statement. 

There is nothing more certain in monetary science than that 
when the people distrust the currency of a country they seek to 
get rid of it. There is nothing better established in monetary 
science than that a depreciated money means a rise in prices. 
Will anybody deny that? Will any student of finance or any 
practical business man in'this countrydeny the assertion that as 
money, whether it be paper or gold or silver, depreciates, prop- 
erty appreciates. Why not? One measures the other, and it 
would be as impossible for one end of thescales to go upand the 
other to remain stationary as it would that money should de- 
preciate and property prices remain as they were. 

Mr. President, we are here for the purpose of finding some 
remedy for the hard times. Shall we find that remedy by de- 
ceiving ourselves or attempting to deceive the people? Let us 
ascertain what the trouble is. If it is that there is a fear of the 
currency, then we should reform our currency laws. If it is 
something else,,we should address our attention to that. 


DISTRUST WITHOUT REASON. 


I was in the city of Denver the day four banks, every one of 
which | believe was as solvent as any bank in the country, 
closed their doors. I went out upon the street where the crowd 
was gathered, and Lasked of the people on the street, ‘‘ What is 
the trouble?” When they replied, they said tome with almost 
one universal voice, ‘‘ We do not. know what the trouble is; we 
have been told there is to be a great financial disturbance in 
this country, and we do not know whether the banks will be 
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| able to pay us our money when we want it; 
) show that any man ever went to a bank de- | 
When he wanted his | 
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80 we thin 
saiest thing now to do is to get it.” 

That is all there was of it. The prognostications of 
evil which were started in New York City by the great b 
houses of that city and which were reiterated by the p 
of the great city of New York, follo 
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the country, none of them being able to tell what v 
happen, upon misrepresentations and false statement 
about in ar 


a condition of affairs which can be brought 
and at any time by such agencies. 

Mr. GEORGE. Was it not a distrust on the part of + 
zens of the ability of the banks to pay depositors in 
and not a distrust of the currency, which caused the pa 

Mr. TELLER. It was undoybtedly a distrustof the a} 
the banks to pay. Nobody goes to a bank when he is 
certain it will hold his money safe and takes it out, u 
wishes to use it. These are practical things which ev 
knows. As business men we know that people who hav: 
in bank leave it there, and especially where it is drawing 
est, as in the savings banks, until distrust comes, and th: 
take it out. It was distrust of the agencies which had c! 
the money ofthe country, and not of the currency itself 
caused the panic. 

I repeat, and every bank president will bear me out i 
statement, that the people went alike for gold, for sil 
Treasury notes, and for yreenbacks, and they took them 
counter with gladness when they thought there was imp 
danger of the bank closing its doors. 

There is more than that which shows that this panic h 
arisen from adistrust of thecurrency. I stated before that 
the people are afraid of currency they attempt always to ; 
of it; they do not hoard a currency which is falling; they « 
hoard a currency which is not likely to be as good to-morr 
it is to-day. Need I go into any argument to show that? | 
peal to the practical knowledge of the Senate, and I ap} 
the practical knowledge of the country to bear witness th 
statement that the people distrust the money of the count 
met by an absolute denial when they hold that money a: 
cline to buy anything with it. 

A week after the disaster in Denver—for I always re 
as a disaster when public institutions like banks close 
doors, because it always brings a great deal of trouble 
great deal of worry, even if it is not accompanied with 
went to some of the men who sell retail goodsin the city of 
ver. I walked into one of the greatestablishments there, 
that city they are equal to those of any other section « 
country, and I said to my friend who had presided over it 
generation, ‘“‘I suppose you are making many sales now, 
people have an abundance of money.” 

Let me say here that it was estimated that more than § 
000 was taken from the banks of the city of Denver, whi 
then in the pockets of the depositors. It was not the bi 
men who withdrew their money, but it was the laboring pe 
the people who do not keep bank accounts to check agu 
their everyday operations. [I said, ‘* You must be selling 
of goods now.” He said, ‘*‘Mr. TELLER, there are not 
enough sold in this store to pay the current expenses of 1 
it, and there have not been for nearly a month.” 

Everywhere you tind thesame conditionexisting. The | 
are not buying. The New England mills are full of goods 
they can notsell. The Providence mills, which were t 
a yoar ago, are filled with goods now which they can nots 
think the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] will 
that to be the condition there. They dare notmanufactur 
more. The Fall River manufactories are in the same co! 
if the financial statements of the great New York papers a 
rect. 

It is something besides distrust of currency which has « 
sioned the trouble. Itis probable that it may be imposs 
analyze and discover what the trouble is. People who have 
familiar with army operations know that sometimes an arniy \ 
stampede without cause; fright takes possession of men w 
hour before were ready to meet their opponents in deadly | 
but somehow and in some way they become frightened 
back. The human mind is peculiar. A fright might tak 
session of it when there is no reason for fright. SoIdo no! 
that I am compelled to analyze this subject and determin 
the trouble is. It is enough for me to show that the cause | 
is claimed does not-exist; and when I have concluded I s! 
curious to see any Senator rise and dispute on this floor 

roposition which I have made, or give any reason why he 
ieves the Sherman law, bad as it muy be as a monetary law 
brought disaster to this country by frightening the people "5 ' 
their currency. 
+ HE FOREIGN BONDHOLDERS. 

There is another reason given. It is said that the Sherma? 

law has frightened our foreign bond-buyers and our foreign cus 
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are a nation of bankrupts; that they do not believe we can pay 
our debts as we contracted to pay them; and the only 
way to pay our del ts is in exactly the kind of mon 
gontracte d to pay Mr. President, 90 per cent of al 
ties held in Europe are payable in gold. Iappe 
who have knowledge of large busi ansactions if 

true. Has there been since 1570 in this coun 

s before that had ical 

1 of obligations in the n 

£ ble in gold? 

We di id not commence nak yi gold 1e- 
se we thought gold was preferable to silver. We made th 
wities payable in gold because we wanted 1 

pe to understand that they were not to be paid in 
b te then worth I ] 
f things for 
per centof 
» that time have 
ailroad companies, which 
rities in currency, have 
ble in gold. The Pen: 
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varion 
d this co 
as it come t his, that the | 
heir minds tl American people can not pay thei 
l an i urrenc) 
which they contracted to pay it? It is a slander upon 
American people to suppose they would not do it, and it 
slander upon the European capit to suppose that they hav 
ever entertained for an hour any fear that we would not do it. 
List February in this Chamber I challenged, and, I repeat 
again, I challenge any SenatororI[ chal ny banker to show 


2 lenge a 
mount tof ry on the part ol 


irse. 


vidual 


hake indi 


ilists 


any reasonable of distrust of this count 
Eu ype. I stated then that Senators would find in the Senate 
the files of the great financial papers of London, the Ber sonomist 
and the Statist, and the French Economist, and I think they can 
also find the German Economist, although I donot read Germ 
and consequently have not examined that; hey can f 
he French paper and the two great English aan eae upon 
these questions, and I challenge them to pout it to an 
authority of Europe which has we ined our solvency. 

| will admit that our » from Europe in 1890. [. will 
admit that at all times some bonds have come from Europe; but 
they come from Europe not because capitalists do ibt us, but b 
cause they have our securities which can turn into money 
when they desire, and to-day Europe has few foreign securiti 
which can be readily d, except those issued by the Ameri- 
can people. 

[ have seen in European papers the statement 
man law was a bad law, but I have yet to see any 
authority for the statement that it was going to 
paying our contracts according to the 
the eof, 

| state afact, which can be demonstrated if an} Senator chooses 
to deny it, that in the month of Jan last $20,000,000 worth 
of American securities were put upon the European markets 
An examination of the market reports of Berlin, within the last 
thirty days, will show that American securities have been excep- 
tionally strong in that city. There has not been so much buy- 
ing of American securities of late in Europe. Why? In th 
first place, going back to 1888 and 1889, the English people be- 
came infatuated with the idea that in the Argentine Republic 
there were great profits to be made. I do not know how much 
the English investing meg put into the Argentine country, I 
have no me: wus of knowing before the strea 


t [know thatlong1 
of money flowing from Eng l to the Argentine Re public ceased, 
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the minister of the Ar; gentine Republic, at a public dinner in the 
city of London, declared tha t the ae investments by the 
English in his country h ud been more than $500,000,000. 

\ithough upon that subjex r I do notpr ane to be able to spe: 
with absolute confidence, I do not believe it would be out of the 
way if [should say that the investing public of Great Britain 
and Germany together had invested a thousand million dollars 
in the Arge ntine Republic between 1886 and 1890. It is said by 
those who ought to know that the absolute losses of Germany 
on that loan were more than $250,000,000, and that the English 
losses were more than $500,000,000. Is it any wonder, then, that 
hey do not have a surplus of money and that our urities do 
not se ll as readily as they formerly did? 

Chen we ought not to lose sight of the fact that the French. 
the most frugal, the most industrious and careful of all Euro- 
pean populations, sunk $300,000,000 in the Panama Canal. It is 
noi singular that England does ‘not run after our securities and 
that Germany does not buy them with the avidity which they 
did formerly. 
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wo ula have come in 1890 but for that act. It kept silver for a 
year at $1.07; it brought to my section of the country the pros- 
me until last June, and gives us 
the only hope we have that we may stand the disaster which is 
to be forced upon us, and that we may be enabled to reform our 
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industrial lines, and live if the repeal bill shall become a law. 
We have accumulated something by the aid of that act, and we 
are better prepared, infinitely better prepared, than we should 
have been but for the passage of that act. 

The act was beneficent. It was not founded upon wise eco- 
nomic laws, I admit, because a proper use of silver would have 
been simply the opening of the mint to its free coinage; but it 
was a step, as [ have said, in the right direction. While it may 
have defects it has some virtues, and they have been illustrated 
in the preservation and maintenance of a condition of prosperity 
in this country which no other part of the world has had, until 
in an unfortunate moment, owing to our attempts to repeal this 
act, the Indian government, or rather the English Government, 
interfered with the monetary affairs of India and practically 
destroyed the price of silver, reducing it to 60 or 62 cents per 
ounce, 

What was our condition in 1891? Was there then any disas- 
ter in this country? We had an incipient panic in 1890, at least 
we had threatened financial difficulties. It wasso stated by the 
Comptroller of the Currency, it was so stated by the Secretary 
of the Treasury in 1890 in his report, and so stated by the Secre- 
tary in1891. Nobody can deny it; nobody can gainsay it. 

I have not the time to read these reports in detail, but 
I think I shall call attention just for a moment to what the 
Secretary of the Treasury said in 1890 on the subject of trouble. 
Speaking of the national bank system at that time—and I may 
refer to this in another part of my speech—he complains that 
there is no elasticity in thesystem. Then he goes on to say that 
the financial depression in September last, ‘‘ which at one time 
assumed a threatening character,” illustrates the truth of this 
statement. That showed that there was afinancial disturbance, 
of which I do not suppose I need adduce any further proof. 

Mr. Foster, who followed, substantially makes the same state- 
ment, which I do not see marked, and shall not therefore refer to 
now. 

There can be no question that we were threatened with finan- 
cial difficulties, and we avoided them. How? Was anything 
else done, except the passage of the Sherman act and the sale of 
some bonds? ‘The sale of the bonds had taken place largely in 
the beginning of the year, and such sales did notentirely satisfy 
the public mind. Eighteen hundred and ninety-one was a year 
of at least more than moderate prosperity in this country. When 
[ was more of a politician than I am to-day, and was making some 
speeches in the fall of 1892, I insisted and attempted to prove, as 
did thousands of others all over this country, that 1891 and 1892 
nad been years of wonderful prosperity. Within thirty days the 
New York Sun has declared that the year 1892 was a year of 
prosperity unequalled and unparalleled. 

In 1891 there was trouble in Europe. We sent out from this 
sountry in April, May, and June a large amountof gold. Let 
ne call the attention of the Senate to that, because I shall have 
»ccasion to speak of the exports of gold later. 

AS TO GOLD EXPORTS. 

In January, 1891, the imports of gold were slightly above the 
»xports, about $660,000,000. Then there began a reverse move- 
nent. Gold began to go to Europe. In February, 1891, the ex- 
vort was not large, being in round numbers $3,444,000. In March 
.t was a million more. In April it had assumed quite consider- 
ible proportions; it was then nearly $14,00),000. (Iam now speak- 
ing of the net amount.) In May it was $30,368,112. The export 
of gold was $30,000,000, in round numbers, more than we got 
‘rom abroad for that month. The next month it was fifteen and 
1 half millions in round numbers. In July it was $5,000,000. So 
from February 1 to the last of June, we exported more than we 
imported of gold $73,457,268. 

I am a reader of the financial papers of this country, and of the 
great dailies, and Ido not remember that any of them attributed 
that export of gold to the Sherman law. Iknow that the dailies 
in New York were somewhat panicky. They began to talk as if 
all the gold was fleeing the country, and would never return; 
but I do not believe it can be found anywhere that any respect- 
able authority attributed to the Sherman law that export of gold 
in five months of $73,000,000 and upwards. 

In August of that same year we imported $1,222,000 more than 
we exported, and in October we imported $16,000,000 more. In 
that time we had imported from August to December, $38,000,000 
more than we exported; and that was all under the Sherman 
law. In the first part of the season we lost $73,000,000, and in the 
last part we gained $38,000,000. Of course, these statements are 
not by fiscal years, but by calendar years. 

Let us now take the fiscal year 1892, ending, of course, on the 
last day of Juneof that year. During that time we imported under 
this law $50,000,000 in gold and a fraction above. And we ex- 

rted $50,000,000 and a fraction above. When you strike the 

valance, according to one statement, it is four hundred and some 
odd thousand dollars, and according to another statement made 
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by the Department, two hundred thousand and some odd dollars 
We lost either $450,000 that year, or we lost $250,000, a difference 
in statements made by two different branches of the Govern. 
ment, which it seems to be impossible to reconcile so as to de. 
termine exactly what we did lose. That was under the Sherm 
law. 

Did anybody, when $50,000,000 of gold was going out, as it wen} 
out at the rate of half a million a day, suggest that it was coins 
out because of the Sherman law? No; that was an afterthouch; 
It came later. 

When did the gold export commence? 
of the officials of the United States that this extraordin:: 
port of gold began in this country in 1888. So says the Di 
of the Mint, so say all the other officials, and so say the si} 
tics. The Sherman law had not yet been enacted. 

Take the fiscal year 1889. Then our net loss by expo: 
more than $49,000,000. ‘ 

Mr. GEORGE, Ending June 30? 

Mr. TELLER. Ending June 30,1889. There has been in | 
spring of every year a large export of gold to Europe. [1 
in three months, in April, May, and June, the net export of 
to Europe was $32,532,609; in 1891 it was $49,000,000; in | i 
was $27,000,000; and yet we have seen that the net loss duri: g 
that year, 1892, was in the nighborhood of a quarter of a 
lion dollars. In 1893 the export of gold during the mont 
April, May, and June was $35,000,000, or less in 1893 than it had 
been in other years. 

There was a large export of gold for the fiscal year 1893. It 
amounted to $87,000,000, which was less than it had been ino! 
years, at least in one year, when we had no Sherman law. 
export is large, and yet not as large at any time as it was in t 
few months of 1891 when $73,000,000 of gold went abroad. 

Since the great export of gold in the early part of the sexso. 
at least since the Ist of July, it has been coming this way. 
have the authority of a financial circular that $43,000,000 | 
been received since the tide turned toward this country. I d 
not know whether that figure iscorrect or not: but it is not \ 
much out of the way. Since the Ist of July we must have 
ceived at least $40,000,000 of gold imports in excess of our ex- 
ports. All business men know that the fluctuations in exp 
and imports of gold have been occurring for many years, but 
is quite impossible to always determine why gold goes or why it 
comes. Take the export of 1891. We have the authority of tl 
Secretary of the Treasury that every dollar except $9,300 ,(\) 
went out ata premium; in other words, more was paid for i! 
the city of New York than could be got foritat the Bank of | 
land or at the British mint, and the cost of export m 
added to the premium. 

The gold which has been exported to Europe this win‘e 
gone universally when the rates of exchange did not justi 
it has gone there at a loss to the man on this side who se: 
unless he could sell it in Europe for more than its mint v.! 
for more than the Bank of England by law is compelled to 

Why has the gold gone to Europe? It has gone there bec 
of the disturbed finances of that Continent; because there 
scramble for gold going on throughout the world; and the 
nota man doing business in the city of New York, who is cip 
of managing a bink with a capital of $50,000, who did not know, 
when it was going, that it was going upon a legitimate dem 
which was being made upon us to pay our debts or because | 
people of the countries of Europe had to have gold. Whe 
the gold go? An examination of where the $57,000,000 o/ 
has gone will show that almost all of it went to Germs! 
France, and to countries with whom we are not in close co! 
cial relations; and it can be demonstrated that it went the: 
cause there was a struggle in Russia, in Germany, in Austrin 
in France for gold. 

Mr. President, we must not lose sight of the fact that in t! 
last year we sent $87,000,000 more of gold abroad than w 
ceived, and we bought of Europe $93,000,000 of mercha 
more than we sold. 

It will not do to lose sight of the fact that we sent to E 
during that fiscal year $6,000,000 less of cotton than we sold t 
year before. Sen:tors must not lose sight of the fact that 
rope took during that year $99,000,000 less of our breadstufts 
it had taken the year before. 

Do these things have anything to do with the present fins! 
cial difficulties? Would it not be the part of wisdom for 
address ourselves to those questions, and see if we can not 
whether there is not some other reason besides the so-cal' 
Sherman act which has brought about the present financiu 
stringency? 

The agricultural people of the United States sold in Europe 
$200,000,000 worth less of their products in 1893 than they 5 id 
in 1892. That is why there is a balance of trade against us; that 
is why we have been compelled to export more or less gold, 60 


an 


I have the authorit 


uy 
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as to pay our debts. Does anybody suppose that we are sending 
gold abroad as a present to Europe? Does anyone suppose that 
we are transmitting our gold there for safe-keeping? It goes 
there either to pay the debts that we have contracted, or because 
they send us our securities in exchange for our gold. 

Why do they want gold in Europe? I have had occasion to 
speak of it, and Ishall speak of itagain. There is locked up to- 
day in the five or six great banks of Europe mcre than half of 
the gold of the world which has been in circulation. There is 
not less than $1,500,000,000 of gold locked up by the Bank of 
England, the Bank of Germany, the Bank of Austria-Hungary, 
and the Bank of Russia. There is where the gold is. 
day and at some other time I shall have oceasion to refer to this 
matter at greater length. 
to-night. Iam not now going to talk about thenotion, wh ich 
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Ata later | 


Lam going to speak about it, but not | 


seems to prevail in this country, that wecanenter intoa scramble | 


with Europe for gold. 


The late Chief Executive of the United States suggested that | 


a way to bring Europe to a realizing sense of the necessity for 
the use of silver was toappropriate their gold. 
time comes, I propose to have something to say on that propo- 
sition, but not now. 

THE BANK CIRCULATION. 


Mr. President, I started out to diseuss—and what I have said | 


is but preliminary—the propositions to increase the circulation 
of the national banks. If we could determine what the difficulty 
was that occasioned the disturbance we might findaremedy. In 
other words, if we knew the cause we could address ourselves 
to removing that, and the effect would take care of itself. __ 
But we are proceeding upon a false idea; we are proceeding 
upon the theory that, because the public believe that a certain 


condition of affairs exists, we shall do our whole duty to the peo- | 


ple when we shall legislate in that direction, and in that alone. 
Why, we are here to determine what the evilis; and when we 
have determined that, we are to remove itif wecan. If it can 


be demonstrated here that any statute on the statute book has | 


brought about the evil which now exists, you can get my vote 
to take it off. But I will not take the say-so of a New York 
banker; I will not take the interested statements of the people 
who desire to be put in a position where they can command all 


the industries of this country, as they could do if they could | 


command the money of the country. 

Since I have been in public life I have had fixed and deter- 
mined views as to the right of the General Government in refer- 
ence to the issue of its money. [ hold, as [ have on this floor 
muny times stated, that the control of money is the prerogative 
of nationality and sovereignty; that no government is justified 
in surrendering it; not justifled in surrendering it even for the 
most patriotic and most intelligent and helpful of all the men 
who could be selected; but it can not be safely intrusted in the 
hands of corporations. It must be controlled by the General 
Government in the main. 


| trains a day,and can be re: 


When the proper | 
the banks of Philadelphia to pay drafts on the city of New York 


| down as banks of exchange. 


Therefore, I have always given my | 


vote against the continuation of the national banks as banks of | 


issue. I believe as banks of deposit they have had some value, 
but as banks of issue none. 

Why are banks instituted? Not for the benefit of the banker. 
They are quasi-public concerns, instituted for the benefit of the 
public. Banks on three great functions: First, to receive the 


| banks. 


money of the people and keep it safely until they call forit; sec- | 


ondly, to pay it out when the people demand it. 
functions, to receive and pay back, should possibly be regarded 
asone. Another function is to transmit the money by bills of 
exchange from one part of the country toanother. I think, per- 
haps, I should properly say there are but two functions of the 
banks, because the receiving and the payment may be said to be 
one. 

Those are the functionsof a bank. How have they discharged 
their functions? When a bank takes money and puts it in its 
coffers, unless the depositor makes a contract otherwise, it is 
payable on demand. To-day, in the greatest city on the conti- 
lent, no matter how much or how little money a man has on 
deposit, he is absolutely debarred by the rules of forty-six or 
forty-eight different banks of that city from drawing it. He is 


These two | 


told, with an impudence which has never before been exercised | 


even by banks, that he can not have it. 

Mr. GEORGE. What do the banks do with the money? 

Mr. TELLER. I understand that when a man goes to a bank 
and draws his check and says, ‘‘I want my funds which were de- 
posited with you, say last winter or last spring,” the officers of 
the bank say to him, ‘‘ We will give you an account, we will cer- 


tify a check, we will say that some time [no time being fixed] | 


we will pay you, but we will not pay you now.” If that is not an 
act of insolvency, no bank ever committed one. 

One hundred and forty banks in other parts of the 
Within the last three months have closed their doors 


they were compelled to say that to their creditors; 


country 
because 
and yet 
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the great banks of the great city of New York, with an im- 
pudence and effrontery almost unheard of, have declared that 
they will not recognize the right of a depositor to claim his 
money on demand. 

NEW YORK AND THE OUTSIDE BANKS 

The banks have another function, which is to transmit money 
from one bank to another. Commerce can scarcely be curried 
on unless that function is in active force. Business can not be 
done between New Orleans ahd Chicago and New Orleans and 
New York, and all around, unless bills of exchange can be 
They are the agencies of commerce. 

Hive these banks fulfilled that function? For more th 
weeks the banks of the city of New York, and other citi ich 
I might mention, have simply declined to pry drafts drawn on 
them by outside banks for the money that those banks have on de- 
posit. Between a city that is entered by at least six r 


used, 


n six 


oad 
ched in twenty-four hours, and the 
city of New York, the rates of exchange have been $3 on the 
hundred; and between the city of New York and the city of 
Philadelphia there has been an absolute refusal on the part of 


in any kind of money. 

I have in my drawer here aletter from a Western banker, who 
tells me that through his bank he had a draft of $7,000 ona 
Philadelphia bank, which he sent to a bank in the city of New 
York, and the bank there returned it to him saying, ‘* We will 
present no draft to the banks of Philadelphia, because they de- 
cline to pay.” Then, through other agencies, this banker sent 
his draft to Philadelphia for money admitted to belong to the 
drawer, and the banks of Philadelphiasimply said ‘* We can not 
afford to pay this, and we will not pay it.” 

Th morning, when the Senator from Kansas | Mr. PEF- 
FER| introduced a resolution here making an inquiry concern- 
ing the banks, there was fright in this Chamber, and we 
told that we were going to disturb the banks. Mr. President, 
there is not a bank boy ora page who runs the errands of a 
bank in Chicagowho does not know that the banksof New York 
have suspended; there is not such a boy in the city of New Or- 
leans who does not know that the banks of New York have sus- 
pended. Itis public talk everywhere. You can not frighten 
the people any more than they have been frightened by that kind 
of conduct. 

These banks have abandoned their functions as banks of de- 
posit; they have declined to perform the functions imposed upon 
them by law, with the money in their tills. They have broken 
They have declined to keep the 
business of the country in motion. Is it any wonder, then, that 
there is stagnation in commercial circles when men who own 
the money can not draw it from the banks where they have de- 
posited it, and men who owe debts can not transmit the money 
wherewith to pay in such a way as that they will be sure it will 
reach their customers? 

This may be an attack upon banks. I shall hear to-morrow 
from the public press of New York that we are attacking the 
If these facts were unknown it might possibly be said 
that it was not worth while, in an excited state of affairs, to talk 
about them. But everybody is aware of them. 

Mr. GEORGE. What do the banks do with the money which 
they refuse to pay out? 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator from Mississippi asks me 
the banks do with the money they do not pay out. I d 
know, but I know that when they get their hands on it they 
keep it; but before I get through I shall tell why the keep it, in 
my judgment. 

L again call the attention of the Senate to the conduct of the 
banks in the early partof the spring just before the adjournment 
of Congress, when they began to ‘* hold up,” if I may use a West- 
ern phrase, the Treasury Department in order to compel it to 
issue bonds. They then stated to the Department, ‘* We will 
give you a little money ’"—and they gave it; ‘‘ you cannot have 


thar 
» othe 


were 


what 


Oo not 


any more, and if you touch the reserve, if you get below the 
amount which has been held in the Treasury, there will be a 
financial panic and convulsion, and you dare not do that.” 

The $100,000,000 reserve ran down to $90,000,000, but the world 
did not come toanend. Susiness was infinitely better than it 
was a few daysago when the reserve was over $100,000,000. They 
did not succeed in securing from Congress $200,000,000 of gold 
bonds, or any other kind of bonds upon which they could bink, 

A MEMORABLE INTERVIEW. 

About that time the Secretary of the Treasury went over to 
New York. When I come to speak of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, I do so with some reluctance. He was a member of 
this body for some time and for many years a member of the 
other branch of Congress. During all that time my relations 
with him were most pleasant, and I trust they are so to-day. 

I have great regard for his integrity and his uprightness, and 
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nothing that I shall say shall reflect upon his honor; but, like 
every other Secretary who has been at the head of the Treasury 
Department since | have been in public life, now seventeen years, 
he believes it to be his duty—and he religiously follows what he 
thinks is his duty—to submit his financial policy to the wise men 
of Wall street. 

So, early lust spring the Secretary went over to New York 
and had aconference with the bankers. The New York bankers 
complained to him and to the country at that time that they 
were carrying on the business of the country. They said that 
they were puying out a large sum of money, which was going 
West, and they were keeping the Western bankersalive. I was 
in California when I saw that statement, and I saw on the day 
after, or perhaps the same day, the statement of the interview 
of the Secretary with the bankers. 

[ said then, ‘If the national banks of New York are sending 
money out to the West it is money belonging to the West; it is 
not theirs.” New York is a great reserve city, and all the 
banks in the West, little and big, are compelled by law to 
keep their reserve, if not there, somewhere; and so it is safe to 
say that every bank from the Alleghanies west, including those 
in the cities of Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Denver, and 
San Francisco, have at all times more or less money in the city 
of New York. So it happened that, when hard times were 
thre itening, the Western bankers 
money. ] 


The New York bankers complained about it, and said 
in substance, it was their money, or tried to have the people so 
believe, and they did not send it. There are many banks in the 
West, and some that I know of, which shut their doors because 


they could not draw the money that they had on deposit in the | 


city of New York. 

But I return tothe interview between the Secretary of the 
Tressury and the bankers, which I willread. When it appeared 
in the pubiic press | was in the Stateof California. I readitin 
the Examiner and I took it from that newspaper, but I find the 
same thing appeared at the same time in the New York Sun, a 
Democratic paper. 

[ask the attention of the Senate to this interview. Itisa 
most remarkable interview; and it will go far to support the 
charges, which I am not going to make upon my own authority, 
but which lam going to make upon the authority of others, that 
this panic is a bankers’ panic, brought about by the action of the 
New York banks, and,brought about for distinct purposes, which 
purposes were practically avowed on the 27th of April. The 
same things have been reiterated by the financial papers, and 
the policy is still continued up to the present hour. It had two 
objects in view. One was to secure from the United States a 
large issue of bonds, and the other to secure the repeal of the 
much-abused Sherman law. 

This interview has been published and republished, and it has 
never been denied that I am aware of. If any Senator knows 
that it has been, I shall be very glad to have him say so. It is 
in the form of a special dispatch to the Examiner, a great paper 
in San Francisco, published by a Democrat, and I believe to be 
in every respect reliable. 
by an article in the New York Sun, I should have had no reason 
to doubt its correctness. I read: 

NEw York, April 27. 

Secretary Carlisle this evening met a number of bankers at the residence 
of George L. Williams, president of the Chemical Bank. The following gen- 
tleinen Were there to greet the Secretary: Mr. Jordan, Mr. Canda, President 
Perkins of the Lmporters and Traders, President Sherman of the Bank of 
Commerce, President Cannon of the Chase, President Ives of the Western, 
President Tappen of the Gallatin, President Coe of the American Exchange, 
and President Wood of the Hanover. 

Mr. President, these are gentlemen who are well known to 
everybody who keeps any kind of a run of financial affairs in the 
city of New York. They are beyond question the great rep- 
resentative bankers of the associated banks of that city, and 
what they said undoubtedly reflected the entire sentiment of the 
banking circles of that city, if not the banking circles of the 
United States. 

The conference lasted somewhat over an hour. There was the utmost 
good feeling displayed, and the Secretary said he was there to make a frank 
and open statement of what he believed to be the financial policy of tne 
Government. In the first place, the Secretary said that an issue of bonds 
just at this time might be an effective remedy, but that it would beonly tem- 
porary and that it would be followed by disturbances in the money market 
and would in the end retard the determination of the Administration to re- 
— the Sherman silver law. The Secretary positively thought there would 

ec NO bond issue exceptas a last resort. 

He held it out to them that the great object of this Adminis- 
tration, the purpose for which the country was overturned last 
fall and all the disturbance that would arise from the change of 
the Administration. was to repeal the Sherman law. It is possi- 
ble that hereaft»r bonds might be issued at the demand of these 
gentlemen, but not now. It might be a hindrance. Then the 
article goes on: 

As Carlisle outlined the policy of the Government, it wasshown that noth- 
ing would be done that would in anyway retard or check the determina- 
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Even if I had not found it supported | 
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| tion of Cieveland’s Administration concerning the repeal of the 8S} 
| law. The Secretary went over the currency laws of the country a; 
| they were in bad shape and needed revision. He said the revision 
| Start with the Sherman law. 

There is a determination also to show 

"m3. ¢ ° 

This is a part of the conference: 

There is a determination also to show the miners of silver t 
Sherman law on their fortunes. President Cleveland's advisers h 
him that the only way to induce the Western and Southwestern | rr 
men and Senators to consent toa repeal of the Sherman law is to den 
Strate to their constituents that they are losing every day this 
in effect. 

Mr. GEORGE. Whose statement is that? 
Mr.TELLER. This is an article reporting what is s 
| to have occurred at this conference. 

This work in that direction has been started by a number of the | 
the solid communities of the Kast. They are daily refusing cre 
South, Southwest, and West, fearing the effects of the Sherman 
Chicago banks, it was said, are carrying out the same line of poli 

Secretary Carlisle, in his talk with the bankers, made his stand v< 
It is to be heroic treatment all the way through of the Sherman 
——- by the next session of Congress the silver-mine owners 

erents of silver in the Senate and House will be ready to consent 
peal of the law. The bank presidents, replying to Secretary C 
dially informed him that they would be ready at all times to codper 
him. Everybody shook hands, and there was harmony all round 
meantime the Secretary continues to receive offers of gold fr 
pected sources. 


law I 
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That was followed by a purported interview with th 
Magistrate of the United States. I was in the West wh 
was made public. I said to the gentlemen whowere aro 
**It can not be possible that that is a truthful interview. 
President, it has never been denied by any friend of the 
eent from that hour to this. What was it? The purpo 
was that he would not call Congress; early that the people 
United States needed an object lesson, and they were g: 
getit. What was that but saying, *‘I trust that this fi) 
difficulty that is threatening is coming, and I will not av 
by calling Congress together; I will let it go on; I will 
industries of th:s country be paralyzed; I will let banks bre 
people wander around the land wanting bread; I will teach 
silver lunatics that they can not afford to fool with me.” 

For the credit of the American people I hoped this int 
might be denied. It neverhisbeendenied. The President 
later, possibly in the same interview, ‘1 will not call Co 
together before September, unless the panic that is thre 
should become general, ond, if so, | shall call Congress so 

Later he issued the call for the present session, and wh 
did so every citizen of the United States was justified in sx 
“The President of the United States believes there is t 
panic.” 

There is where the panic began, and there is where the t 
came from. From that hour this country has been sufferi: 
blight of distrust. From that hour the people began g: 
the banks for their money. Before that time they had not 
in any considerable number. 

Then we had the action of the banks in New York heret 
adverted to. Wasita part of thissame proceeding in Ne 
that the President of the United States and the administ: 
of public affairs should lend themselves to the disturb 
the finances of the country to accomplish a purpose whic! 
were bent upon, it seems, as the chief work of their admi: 
tion? 

Mr. President, I would not make these charges unsup 
by evidence. I would not make them if I did not believ 
and I would not have made the charge upon a single stut 
such as I have read. Had there been nothing else, I s 
have assumed that there might be error, but there is mo 
have a statement here from the Inter-Ocean, a reputable 1 
paper published in Chicago. It cannot be called a ‘'sil 
paper, although it has not been as hostile to silver as sum 
the papers of that city. It is owned and controlled by a m 
understand, of large business interests in the city of Ch 
whom Ido not personally know, but who, [ am told, is a 
character and respect ibility. The editor of the pape 
know, and I have known him for years. While he has not 
in sympathy with us in our great contest for silver, I b 
him to be an honest and upright man, and he would no 
mde the statement which [ am about to read if he ha 
believed it. The articleappeared in the Inter-Ocean of the 
of August, and is entitled, “‘ Reaping the Whirlwind.” It1 
follows: 


OBJECT LESSON. 





THE NEW YORK BANKS. 


When the future historian tells the world of the great financial | 
1883 he will say: “In the winter and spring months of that year th 
York bankers and financiers sowed the wind, and during the 
months reaped the whirlwind.’’ We know no arrangement of wo! 
can more graphically describe the action of New York financiers and t 
sults of that action. Col. Ingersoll, early in the season of disturbance, }”! 
erly calied this ““a bankers’ panic.’’ Nor are the New York bankers 4 
to blame. Those of Boston and Philadelphia come infor their share. y 

were only excelled by the New Yorkers because of the greater importencé 
and opportunity of the latter. 
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There was, perhaps, no organized conspiracy against the Westin the great 
fnancial centers of the East, but there was a general understanding all along 
the line that the West should be forced into line to help the East accomplish 

it had long desired. larly in the winter a bank president, conversing 
, a Chicago man of business, said to him: *‘Mr. Jones, we are going to 
e the West pay up this summer.” But, why should you press your 
rn creditors this summer?’’ asked Mr. Jones. The reply was: *‘ Well, 
hink it would make you alittle more thoughtful about currency mat 
and drive you from your foolish ideas about sil * Itisunnecessary 
eat the conversation that followed. The initi: ion and answer 
uly given to indicate the intention and object the Easter? lanciers 
1 View. 
» Boston bank president was not making an idle remark suggested 
y by his own thoughts. Boththe matter and the mannerof the remark 
ited that it was the result of consultation, and that it meant concerted 
nall along the Eastern shore. Politics and finance were combined in 
heme. 
Cleveland. 

I will stop here to say, in justice to my Democratic friends, 
that I do not believe it would have been any better if Mr. Har- 
rison had been elected. 

y first spent a large sum to secure his 
er sum to secure his election 
r views, and they felt that now if ever must they make the fight for gold 

metallism. Knowing that Cleveland was heartily with them, they de- 


nomination, and second, a much 


i to create such public sentiment as would make his triumph with Con- | 


easy. First they were to press the West for a settlement of indebted- 
and next they were to start the scare over the export of gold. 

The movement of gold abroad began early in the year. It was undoubt 
vecelerated, and every effort made to magnify its importance, by New 
‘financiers. The telegraph wires were daily loaded. not merely with 

ous amounts that were going abroad, but with interviews with New 
men as to what the effect would be, and as to what was tl 
s Was apparently a systematic effort to impress upon the people ¢ 
country that other nations were frightened on account of our silver 
lation and were determined to secure all their indebtedness at once in 
The strongest influences were brought to bear on President Harrison 
‘retary of the Treasury Foster to get them to issue bonds forthe pur 
of calling our gold back. Itis 
nee and was willing tois 

v Yorkers that they formed a syndicate for the purpose 


s cause, etc 


ue the bonds 


, which so greatly en 
of han 


our- 


[am credibly informed that that statement was correct. [am 
further informed that the bonds were printed and ready to be 
issued if Congress had given the authority. 


this city assures! the Inter Ocean that he knows some 
nembers ¢ vid syndicate. Presicent Harrison's firmness, however, 
ited their efforts; and when President Cleveland was inaugurated he 
ised to do what his predecessor had so firmly and positively declined. 
nit was found that President Cleveland would neither issue the | 
ill an immediate session of Congress to wipe out silver legislation, the 
t of gold continued to increase rather than decrease, and the wise finan- 
of the East began to see that the movement they had 
could notcontrol. The fulfillment of their prophecies of evil began to 
them full in the face, and they became worse frightened than those 
1in the beginning they had intended to frighten. 
y could notconceal their apprehension. and though they were much less 
nstrative than they were when trying to frighten the rest of the nation, 


\ gentleman of 
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fs 
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influence was so depressing to enterprise and prosperity that the panic | 


id all over the country A general distrust of banks and financial insti- 


ns seized the whole people. and an unexampled hoarding of currency of | 
n is | 


inds began in all parts of the country. The result is that the nati 
indergoing a financial stringency such as was never seen here before, 


is if ordered by retributive justice, the severest sufferers of all are the | 


iers of the Atlantic cities who inaugurated and created the panic 

Then the editor speaks of the treatment of Chicago banks by 

banks of New York. He 

) great banks of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia have practically 

suspended, and the work of furnishing currency to thosewho have work 

men to pay is relegated to brokers who sell it ata premium. Chicago isthe 

only great city of the nation where the banks honor all checks, and pay every 
depositor currency as asked for. 

That I understand to be absolutely correct. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish in justice to the banks of two other 
cities to say that not only in Chicago, but in St. Louis and Cin- 
cinnati the same practice obtains, and they are paying currency 
to depositors. 

Mr. GEORGE. Are those all? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Sofaras I know. There may be smaller 
cities, and many of them, in which that is the case. 

lr. GEORGE. Of the great cities, those are th: 

. SHERMAN. The only three I can name. 
TELLER. The Senator from Ohio is correct as to those 

s, and he might have mentioned several others. 

. SHERMAN. [have nodoubt of it. I have nodoubt that 
are a great many others. 
TELLER. The great cities referred to are, I suppose, 
20, New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, and Boston. 

‘ir. SHERMAN. Those three are depositary cities, as they 
are called, and they are commonly called the great cities be- 
Cause they are depositaries of public money; and I am assured 
by the president of one of the leading banks in Cincinnati that 
in those cities they have paid constantly every check that has 
been brought to the banks. 

Mr. COCKRELL. St. Louis has done it and St. Joseph, Mo., 
has done so 

Mr. TELLER. 
closed b. nks. 

Mr. ALLISON. 


says: 


only two? 


So has the city of Denver, except as to the 


I wish to add, if the Senator from Colorado 
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in the State in which I live pay currency for all their checks. | 
believe three of them have closed, but all the others pay cur- 
rency upon the checks drawn by depositors. So I think that is 
the rule in the West. 
Mr.CULLOM. Wil 
make a statement 
Mr. TELLER. 
Mr. CULLOM. 
of Illinois are is ther 
that I had a letter yesterday fron 
Illinois banks, a country bank, in whic) 
attempt dtogett money that belonge 
in New York, and 
interest, which he declined 
to give him the money. 
Mr. GEORGE, 
Mr. CULLOM 
the bank in [liz 
Mr. ALLEN. 
the honor t« 
the r depos 3 
Mr. SQUIRE. 
erally outsi ( 
phia? 
Mr. TELLER. 
in Chicago do not 


nnatior St. Pau 


conce 


itoh 


he could notdo so without paying 


to pay 


rm. } 
Wild the 


Hoston, 


kind, but] 
However, | 
exception of 


oring the 


| of the cour 


mds | 


or committ 
would have 
Now, I wi 
articles fro 
The New 
tificates wl i 
between the bai 
Philadelphiaa llingin Chi 
go begging at at oO 
of July, but still these great banks are not 
with the banks of the country. They under 
and require them to p ip, but they 
source of the wealth o he cou 
ports to foreign « ries, and that 
come West in order to secure those exports 
West is full of able and indepe 
sary simply to imitate their brothers o 
These great financiers of the East 
showing the folly of bimetallisn 
i ney as business men, and 
Intry he gold that they aided to get 
it comes pay for the exports of the West 
und ok make things easy for Mr. ¢ 
in rousing nosities that will make the su 
more difficu nd make monometailism mor 
the actual re t of present contentions, there 
uation to allt se who would have the wholec 
Mr. GEORGE. What is the date of tha 
Mr. TELLER. August 20 of this year. 
Mr. COCKRELL. Will the Senatorfrom ¢ 
to read in the same line anextract from a Mis 
Mr. TELLER. I will. 
Mr. COCKRELL. Lread from the 
crat, a paper edited by a very worth 
banker: 


mselves 
wo 


er £25,000,000 of g 


have 
and 
ountri the mor 


ndent business 


eve 


Springfield 


their ite determinat 


wiers of t ld-standard move 
thneirailies, ina rat I 
great bankin 1 
of the United St 

prep: red circulars ting 1 

the Sherman act Was uncon 

thy. and interest for the ; 

W all street philanthropist i i 

tude. Theterritory in which Spring! ] ibraced wa itly 

to Henry Clews and the Fis und 1 1 ess firm, however remot 

to receive one of theseimploringcircularsin whichallargument was 

in the request that the recipient appeal! to Senators COCKRELL and V1 

to Representative HEARD in beha f the plan of campaign marked 

Wall street. 

Ninety-nine per cent of these missives were consigned to the waste bask« 
and that plan of reaching and influencing Congress through the busine 
interests having failed in this section, at least, another method of applyin 
the screws has been adopted. Wholesale houses in St. Louis which have an 


+7 s . 
Will allow me a moment, that all the banks which have survived ! extended trade in this portion of the State have been brought into actica. 
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and, through their traveling salesmen, are endeavoring to accomplish that 
in which the Wall street circulars failed. These houses have sorely pressed 
creditors throughout the Southwest, and instructions to their salesmen are 
that these retail dealers must be impressed with the necessity of calling upon 
Missouri Senators and Representatives for the unconditional repeal of the 
Sherman act—this being done in connection with suggestions of the neces- 
sity of close collections and a curtailment of credit. 

it isa deliberate and cowardly attempt to intimidate the business men of 
the Southwest into expressions foreign to their convictions, and will, of 
course, in some quarters, have its weight. The Democrat's advice to its 
readers thus approached is that they request these emissaries to attend 
strictly to their business, which is that of selling goods; and an alleged 
sentiment that is the outcome of such a Draconian method of proselyting 
will Gut a sorry figure as a lever of influence when our Representatives in 
Congress are apprised of the nature of its origin. 


[ hold in my hand the circular issued by the Hargadine-Mc- 
Kittrick Dry Goods Company, and doubtless others issued the 
same kind of circular and sent them broadcast to every mer- 
chant and everybody else in the State that they could reach. 

Mr. GRAY. In what city? 

Mr. COCKRELL. In St. Louis, the Hargadine-McKittrick 
Dry Goods Company. They were dragged in by these Wall 
streeters to follow in their train, sneaking along behind them 
and doing their bidding. This is the letter. 

Our opinion is, in common with practically the entire business and finan- 
clal community— 

What a wonderful power— 

Our opinion is, in common with practically the entire business and finan- 
cial community, that the immediate repeal of the silver-purchasing clause 
of the Sherman law is an absolute necessity to the business interests of the 
United States. 

That is the argument and that is the reason they give to busi- 
ness men, the men who are indebted to them, why they should 
write here to their Senators and Representatives for the pur- 
pose of trying to influence them to vote in acertain way. It 
speaks well for business men and financial interests and com- 
munities! 

Mr. GRAY. Are those reputable people? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Yes; my brother-in-law is a member of 
the firm. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Will the Senator from Missouri 
give us the date of that communication? 

Mr. COCKRELL. This circular is not dated. I have one, 
however, that is dated. It was sent out onlya few weeks ago. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Will the Senator from Missouri 
give us the date of the editorial which he read. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The date of the paper is August 138, 1893. 

Mr. ALLEN. Allow me toask a question. Is itnot true that 
every little country merchant and country bank has been flooded 
with letters or circulars of that kind for the last three or four 
months throughcut the South and Southwest? 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is my information from Missouri. I 
believe, however, one banker from Missouri has written me favor- 
ing the repeal of the act, and the rest of them are protesting 
against it. 
probably about twenty of their debtors have written to me that 
they think it would be a good thing to repeal the Sherman law; 
that it might restore confidence. 
nish the firm with the names of those who have been 80 sub- 
servient to their will. 

Mr. STEWART. Will the Senator from Colorado allow me 
to read a circular which has been circulated very generally? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BERRYin the chair). Does 
the Senator from Colorado yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. STEWART. It is as follows: 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 
NEw YORK, August 18, 1893. 


To the members of the Chamber af Commerce: 


The special committee of the Chamber earnestfy requests you to write once 
more and immediately to your correspondents, south and west of New York 
State, urging them to do their utmost, by letter, by telegram, and by per- 
sonal effort, to induce their Senators and Representatives to act speedily in 
favor of the nopens of the silver-purchasing clause of the Sherman act. Itis 
of the utmost importance that a large majority for repeal should be had in 
the House of Representatives when a vote is taken on August 28. A large 
majority in the House would do much towards insuring prompt action by 


the Senate. 
JOHN CLAFLIN, Chairman. 


Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. May I ask the Senator from Ne- 
vada a question? How many circulars does he know to have 
been issued all through the country by business men and mer- 
chants in the West and elsewhere in favor of free coinage ata 


ratio of 16 to lin the last three months, asking their Senators | 


und Representatives to vote that way, and stating that in their 
opinion it meant the salvation of the country? 

Mr. STEWART. I know of none now, but [have received re- 
peated letters from men who begged of me not to give their 
numes, stating that there have been on bank counters petitions 
which they were requested tosign when they went to the bank and 
asked for favors, for the extension of their loans, and sta that 
that had been a common condition imposed upon them. I have 
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; | pursued by these sime parties. 
I will state, for the information of this firm, that | I y ce 
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| fluctuations were less violent than usual. 


|} mon, and the consolidated 5s sold below 25. 
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received many letters from men who said that petitions for the 
repeal of the Sherman act were presented to them under sych 
circumstances to sign. 7 

Mr. GRAY. That doesnot answer the question of the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. STEWART. I have answered it. I said I knew of none 
Then, let me add, those circulars were not on bank counters to 
be presented to persons asking for accommodation at the ban 
while such petitions as I have described have, according to ; 
information, been on the counters of the national banks throu.}; 
out the country for the last six months. That is the kind of 
pressure that is brought to bear. And on the 12th of this mont 
they are to appear here to intimidate the Senate; but of th 
shall have occasion to speak hereafter. 

Mr. KYLE. Ishould like to interrupt the Senator fron 
orado at this point to continue these ramifications just le- 
gree further. I have known it to be the fact that circulars were 
sent from NewYork, Boston, and the Eastin general to our w!) 
sale houses in the West saying that they could notaccomm 
them further, and the wholesale houses in turn sent thi 
structions down to the small retail farmers throughout th 
West where Ilive. I traveled during the pastsummer am 
the citizens of a certain county and talked with the farmer 
asked them in regard to the accommodations ‘which the 
getting from the local retail stores, and this is what I he 

I conversed with a dozen different farmers who said that they 
did not receive one dollar of credit now at the retail stor 
the reason was that they in turn were not accommodated by t 
wholesale stores of Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Chicago. 
talked with some of the members of a family one little girl s 
‘We have no money except butter and eggs.” That was 
common money used by the stores in satisfying the debts: 
They wanted to k1 
whether it was not true that it was the best thing possible to 1 
peal the Sherman law if that was the cause of all trouble whic! 
1s now appearing in the community. 

Mr. GRAY. Lhope the Senator from South Dakota tol 
it was the cause. 

Mr. KYLE. Thus the pressure is brought to bear thr 
these same parties in the smallest villages and in the co 
upon members of Congress. 

THE BANKERS AND THE SENATE. 

Mr. TELLER. In addition to what [I have read I h 
financial statement of the Philadelphia Press of Aug 
The Philadelphia Press is a great newspaper, controlled 
if not owned—I do not know about that—by a former pub 
cial of the party to which I belong. It is a respectable p 
paper of influence and character and standing. I wish t: 
what is here given out as an authority as to the methods 
[ will read a little that i: 
very much importance because it brings up the question 
better than to commence at the point at once. This is t 
Tho issue is of the 24th 
There was very little business done in the stock market yester 
General Electric and Chica 
were sold with some effect, but no impression of importance was m 
the general list. There was considerable trading in Northern Paci 
There is evidently hea 
dation in these securities, probably for the account of the North A1 
Company. The borrowing demand for stocks is good. The chang 
prices of most stocks as compared with the close of the previous dia 
fractional. The total sales in New York were but 107,275 listed an 
unlisted shares. Money was rather stiffer on call at 6 percent. I! 
trust companies in New York and in this city called loans yester\| 
resolution of Senator PErrerR of Kansas, calling on the Secretar) 
Treasury for information as to whether the banks of this city, Bost 
New York had violated the law in refusing to pay checks, attracted 
deal of attention. The subject is a dangerous one, and it is well ' 
resolution went over under the rules. 


I do not know to whom itis dangerous, whether to the 
ator from Kansas or the banks. 


Silver is exceedingly strong at 76 cents bidand 77centsasked. Th 
ury refused to buy at considerably lower figures. 


That is not surprising to us. NowIcome to the part to 
I wish to attract the attention of the Senate: 
The money market in New York is unchanged. There is plenty 0! 


money, but it is almost impossible to make time loans. On Monday : 
of $100,000 on gilt-edge collateral was made for four months at 18 per « 


If that loan was made by any national bank it was in violation 
of the law, which requires that these banks shall not take any 
more interest than the State interest. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Thatcould be evaded by loaning it throug® 
another party. 

Mr. TELLER. They could evade it, but I do not think they 
would take that trouble. 

The banks are refusing to pay out currency in large sums toanybody, and 


their patrons accept the situation with great good humor and patient acquk 
escence. ‘ 
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There is not 


The poor unfortunates, I suppose, have to do it. 
The banks are 


anything else for them to do but to acquiesce. 
musters of the situation. 


Just at the moment the political situation is largely affecting the money 
markets. 


Here is the gist of this article: 


The New York banks for several days have been endeavoring to bring a 
home infiuence on United States Senators to induce them to vote for the re- 
peal of the July silver law. 


Otherwise known as the Sherman law: 


To this end correspondents of the New York banksin the West and South 
have been told that they need not expect to get money from New York until 
the purchasing clause was repealed, and the Southern and Western bankers | 
have been strongly urged to write to their Senators and to insist that they 
work and vote for immediate repeai. This movement has given rise to the 
recent feeling in New York that the silver majority in the Senate could be 
overcome, as the influence of the banks of the metropolis, when concen 
trated on any object, is regarded as invincible. There is a feeling that the 
strain is not as great as it was, and improvement is hoped for. Some 
anxiety exists as to the action of savings-bank depositors when the thirty 
and sixty day limit expires next month. The requirements of money for the 
crops will also be a potent factor, but no one is disposed to contemplate 
future conditions, especially if they are likely to be unpleasant. 


The remainder of the article is largely devoted to the speech 
of the chairman of the Committee on Finance, which, in his ab- 
sence, I do not think I ought to read, but apparently the worst 
thing the paper could say was that‘ the arguments he used were 
simply the arguments of STEWART, TELLER, and WOLCOTT.” 

Mr. FAULKNER. The Senator from Colorado has been 
speaking for some time, and the room is quite warm. If agree- 
able to him I will move anexecutive session. 

Mr. TELLER. It will be perfectly agreeable to me. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. | 

Mr. FAULKNER. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After one hour spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, ana (at 5 o’clock and 
18 minutes p.m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, August 30, 1893, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Nrecutive nominations received by the Senate August 29, 1898. 


ASSAYER, BOISE CITY, IDAHO. 


Frank F. Church, of Idaho, to be assayer of the United States 
assay Office at Boise City, in the State of Idaho, to succeed John 
W. Cunningham, resigned. 


COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


Alexander M. Davezac, of Kentucky, to be collector of inter- 
nal revenue for the sixth district of Kentucky, tosucceed David 
N. Comingore, resigned. 

James L:.. Doggett, of Texas, to be collector of internal reve- 
nue for the fourth districtof Texas, to succeed James W. Hearne, 
resigned. f 

Kope Elias, of North Carolina, to be collector of internal reve- 
nue for the fifth district of North Carolina, to succeed W. W. 
Rollins, resigned. 

Edwin Myers Gilkeson, of West Virginia, to be collector of 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
TUESDAY, August 29, 1893. 


The House met at !2 o'clock m. Prayer by the Rev. ISAAOo 
W. CANTER, of Washington, D. C. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read, cor- 
rected, and approved. 

DIFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS, CIVIL SERVICE. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letterfrom the acting 
president of the Civil Service Commission, smitting an esti- 
mate of deficiency appropriations for salaries required for the 
period from September 15 next to th nd of the fiseal year 
1894: which was referred to the Committee on \} ropi ions 


and ordered to be printed. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted, as follows: 

To Mr. SOMERS, for ten days, on 
family. 

To Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky, for thirty days, on account of im- 
portant business. 

lo Mr. MARSH, for two weeks, 


necount of sickness in his 


on account of important busi- 


ness. 
To Mr. HEINER, for two weeks, on account of important busi- 
ness. 


PRINTING FOR APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE. 
Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution I send to the desk 
The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read subject to ob- 
jection. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Appropriation e@ authorized to have 
printed and bound all documents for the use of said « nmittee that nay 
deem necessary in conne n with subjects in relation to appro ns 
being considered, or to be msidered, by the said committee durin ifty 
third Congress 


There be ing no objection, the resolution was considers ad 
agreed to. 


ual d 


PREPARATION 
Mr. SAYERS. 
I wish to offer. 
The SPEAKER. 
jection. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


OF APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. Speaker, I have another resolution which 


The resolution will be read subject to ob- 


j 
SOLVE 


That the Committee 


ve on Appropriations shall have power to send 
for persons and papersand 


1dminister oaths in pursuing inquiries touching 

| any matters of legislation referred to it by the House. and shall have leave 
to sit during the sessions of the House durit the bifty-third Congre 

There being no objection, the resolution was considered and 


internal revenue for the district of West Virginia, to succeed | 


Albert B. White, resigned. 

William Ryan, of Virginia, to be collector of internal revenue 
for the second district of Virginia, to succeed James Brady, re- 
signed. 

Charles M. Shannon, of New Mexico, to be collector of in- 
ternal revenue for the district of New Mexico, to succeed L. A. 
Hughes, removed. 

Thomas H. Shelby, of Kentucky, to be collector of internal 
revenue for the seventh district of Kentucky, to succeed Thomas 
C. McDowell, resigned. 

Hambleton Shepperd, of Virginia, to be collector of internal 
revenue for the sixth district of Virginia, to succeed Patrick H._ 
McCaull, resigned. 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


George P. Finlay, of Texas, to be collector of customs for the 
district of Galveston, in the State of Texas, to succeed N. Wrigut 
Cuney, removed. 

RECEIVER OF 


PUBLIC MONEYS. 


Leslie P. Ross, of Norman, Oklahoma, to be receiver of public 
moneys at Oklahoma, in Oklahoma Territory, vice John C. De- 
laney, resigned. 


XX V—65 


| and move that the resolution be referred to the 


| 
| 


agreed to. 


FORD THEATER ACCIDENT. 


Mr. AITKEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of a resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read subject to ob- 
jection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 





Resolved, That a special committee of five be appointed by the Speaker to 
investigate and inquire into the accident at the Ford Theater lh and 
what provision should be made in behalf of those injured by the fall of such 


building, with power to report by bill 

Mr. DOCKERY. That resolution, I think, ought to go to the 
Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. 
eration. 

Mr. AITKEN. 
Rules. 

There being no objection, the resolution was so referred 

CONTESTED ELECTION CASE, FIFTH MICHIGAN 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, some two weeks ago I made 
a motion to have the matter of the contest between Belknap and 
Richardson sent to the Committee on Elections to inquire into 
the merits of the controversy. That was before the Committee 
on Elections was appointed. I now desire to modify my motion, 
Committee on 

n from Virginia, 
and that seems to 


or otherwise 


Objection is made to its present consid- 


I ask, then, that it go to the Committee on 


DISTRICT. 


Elections. I have conferred with the centlem 
the chairman of the Committee on Flee 
be his view. 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, the 
referred to the Committee on Elect 
There was no objection, and it 
RULES THE 
Mr. CATCHINGS. I desire to call up for consideration the 
report of the Committee on Rules. 
Mr. REED. I hope the gentleman will not call up this matter 
until members of the House have had an opportunity to examine 


tions, 


resolution will be 
ons. 
was 8O ordered. 


OF HOUSE. 
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the report. 
imp rtant a question 
Mr. CATCHINGS. 
commando! ! sof the House for several days. 
from the rules of the Hou 
ous; and I tl » House is prep :red now to consider the mat- 
ter fairly and intelligently. I trust my friend from Maine will 
not interpt ection. 
Mr. REED 
{ 


but do not 


I do not think we are now prepared to pass upon so 
i s that of the rules 

These rules have been printed and at the 
The changes 


nembe 


DK UD 


an op 
[f an objection would be 


effectual, I should do so; 
sB0 how | can. [Laughter. ] 


lend 
LCHUUOUYV' 


r to do so. 


‘ause this does not appear to me to be 


I think we 


.CA had better proceed to adopt 
the rules of House 
proceed to the trar of business without further delay. 
Mr. MoCREARY of Kentucky. 
posed rules were reported to the House? 
Mr. CATCHINGS. 
e reported several days ago. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
CATCHINGS| calls up for consideration the report of the Com- 
mittee on Rules. The Chair suggests that the reading of the 
proposed rules be proceeded with, and that as each section or 
paragraph is read any yentleman desiring to offer an amend- 
ment may do so. In this way the amendments will be consid- 
ered in appropriate order. If there be no objection—— 
[t is not my desire to consume the time of the 


i 


suction 


pr 


we 


Mr. REED. 
House unnecess%rily in any way, but as a matter of convenience 
to members, | think the proposed rules ought first to be read as 
a whole, afterward they can be read for amendment. I must 
say that [am not at present familiar enough with the proposi- 
tions 
he iring them read as a whole, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will then first read the reportas 
a whole. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Before the reading is commenced I wish 
to state that, upon inspecting the report submitted by the Com- 
mittee on Rules in conn ction with these proposed rules, I find 
that we omitted to call the attention of the House to the fact 
that Rule XXVIII has been so amended as to dispense with the 
one day’s notice which has heretofore been required for a pro- 
posed amendment to the rules of the House. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, we can not hear what is going 
on. 
The SPEAKER. The House will please be in order. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I simply make this statement so that the 
House may understand that this omission was accidental. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report. 

Mr. BURROWS. It was impossible to hear what the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. CATCHINGS] said had been omitted. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. My friend from Michigan will recoilect 
that under Rule XXVIII of the last Congress it was provided 
that 

No standing rule or order of the House shall be rescinded or changed with- 
one day’s notice of the motion therefor. 

We have omitted in these proposed rules the requirement of one 
day's notice; and I wished the House to understand that a ref- 
erence to this change had been accidentally omitted in the re- 
port of the committee. 

Mr. REED. Do I understand, then, that the Committee on 
Rules will be able to report any change in the rules without no- 

Mr. CATCHINGS. At this time Iam only calling attention 
to the fact that in our report we accidentally omitted to men- 
tion that such a change is here proposed. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, there are many 
new members of the House who have had no opportunity to fa- 
millarize themselves with the rules under which the House has 
heretofore acted, and therefore, in order that the present report 
may be intelligently considered and the proposed changes un- 
derstood, it seems to me necessary that the rules of the last 
House should be read, and that then the different paragraphs 
should be taken up separately for the consideration of such 
amendments as may be proposed by the Committee on Rulesor 
by individual members of the House. 


out 


Mr, CATCHINGS., <I shall object to the reading of the rules | 


of the:last House. : 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. HOokER]—— 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Do TI understand my colleague 
[Mr,. CATCHINGS] to object to my proposition ? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Ido. 

The SPEAKER. Every member of the House has before him 
in the Digest and Munuai, the rules of the last House, and can 
refer to them. 
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: of the last Congress are not numer- | 


If the gentleman will | 
instruct me how to interpose an objection which will be effectual, | 
[ appeal to him, however, not to press | 


, 80 that the committees can organize and | 
How long is it since these | 
| do not know exactly how long, but they | 


Mississippi [Mr. | 


embraced in this report to be able to discuss them without | 
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Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. 
| being read ? 
The SPEAKER. This is a report of the Committe 

| of the proposed rules for the present House. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I know that; but this re 
| can not be intelligently considered without a knowledge of 

rules under which we have acted hereto/ore. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the proposed r 
ported by the Comniittee on Rules. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I wish to tl 
sippi [Mr. CATCHINGS] one question. 
fusion I was unable to hear his statement 
proposed change in Rule XXVIII. 
Mr. CATCHINGS. I was not undertaking at this time to 
cuss the effect of the proposed amendment, but was merely 
ing to the House that in the report accompanying the pri 
| rules we had inadvertently omitted to call attention to tl 
posed change. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. 
to call attention? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. 


Is there objection to those ru] 


son R 


1e gentlemin from M 
[In conseq! ence of the « 
us to the 


“six 


ellect of t 


What is the change to which you omi 


| 
If my friend willturn to Rule XXVII 
| the last House he will find it provided that— 

No standing rule or order of the House shal! be rescinded or changed 
out one day’s notice of the motion therefor. 

We simply propose to omit the words— 

Without one day’s notice of the motion therefor. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. And fix itso that it can be changed 
stanter. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. So that the Committee on Rules, if t! 
choose to do so, to meet any emergency which my arise—whi 
we hope, however, will not arise—can have a meeting pending | 
session of the House and make a report instanter. 

| Mr. REED. A little tyrannical, but correct. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will now read the 

| ported by the committee. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the rules at length. 

| During the reading 

Mr. SPRINGER said: 


rules as 


I desire to ask the gentleman fri 


Mississippi |Mr. CATCHINGS] whether he will consent that t 
Clerk may announce the changes which have been made by 
Committee on Rules, as the various rules are reached which a 
to be changed. There is nothing in this pamp! 

copy of the rules to indicate the changes. 
| 


Mr. CATCHINGS. The report which was submitted at 
same time the rules were submitted shows the changes. 

Mr. KILGORE. 
quiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KILGORE. Is it understood that during this reading 
the rules amendments may be presented? 

The SPEAKER. Itis understood that during this readin 
amendments shall not be presented. 
reading of the report. 

Mr. SPRINGER. And after that each rule will be taken 
separately for consideration? 

The SPEAKER. That is the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi | Mr. CATCHINGS|. 

« When Rule X was reached 

Ths SPEAKER siid: Rule X, relating to the appointment of 
committees, having already been adopted, the Clerk, unless 
reading of that rule. 


I would like to make a parliamentary 


This is merely the { 


there is objection, will omit th 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk then resumed, and completed the reading of the 
rules. 

The SPEAKER. This completes the reading of the report; 
and now the Chair would like to have some agreement as to the 
consideration of it. The Chair will suggest that if general de- 
bate is desired it may be had, and then the rules might be read 
by paragraphs, under wht is known as the five-minute rule. 
That can be done if there is no objection. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I think that is the best method. 

Mr. REED. I would like to have some general debate. I sup- 
pose the gentleman from Missi.sippi [Mr. CATCHINGS] does not 
desire to raxke any limit :tion upon thit? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Yes,I do. Does the gentleman from Maine 
want general debate? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. How much? 

Mr. RED. Well, I do not know how much time I want. | 
want just enough to explain this thing, after the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. CATCHINGS] has explained it from his point of 
view. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I think we had better proceed under the 
| five-minute rule. Ifthe gentiem in from Maine| Mr. REED|should 
| desire more time than five minutes Iam sure he will have no 

difficulty in obwiaing it; but I think we should proceed under the 
five-minute rule. 
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I object to that. 
Mr. CATCHINGS. Well, will half an hour of g 
the gentleman from Maine? 

* REED. Why, no. 

r. CATCHINGS. One hour? 
fr. REED. Ido vot know how much it will take. I do not 
think there is any particular business pressing upon us to pre- 
vent us from making a full examination of this question. I sin- 
eerely trust that nothing will be done in the nature of stifling 
deb te in a Democratic assembly. 

fr. CATCHINGS. Mr. 
from Maine [Mr. REED] underst 
debate, and certainly not on the 

‘ious in stating that he does de 

| indicate the time he desires 

Mr. GROSVENOR. 

tant. but we can not hear a 
er that it is imp ysible to hear what is being said. 

(the SPEAKER. The House will be in ord 

Mr. REED. Thisis not a matter in 
into parties. It is a mvtter concerning 
to be allowed opportunity discussic 
some conclusion about limiting debate at 
imagine. I do not think this is an occasion when 
limit debate beforehand. I regret 

rted thus early to shut off proper consideration of meas 
brought before us. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. 
qui ‘y- 

The SPEAKER. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. 
debate, what will be the order of procedur if the He 
no agreement at all? 

The SPEAKER. If there is no agreen t 
bate or consideration under the five-minute rule, the Chair 
poses to recognize the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CATCH- 
INGS], who presenis the report, and then will reeognize the 
minority; and the gentleman from Mississippi |[Mr. CATCHINGS] 
can demand the previous question on the whole rules whenever 
so that they need not be read again by paragraphs at 


neral debate 


\ 


+} + mo 
the gentlema 


fants tos 


Speaker 


} 
‘ntiemal 


a 1. 
Mr. Speaker 


word 0 . na the 


point of 


ple are divid 

which the House ought 
in come to 
any proper time, | 
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1 which p 
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to see a growing disposition 


ires 


The gentleman will state it. 


[f no agre 


greement 1s reached as to ge 


entas to gener 


he lesire 5, 
all. 
Mr. CATCHINGS. 
sideration of these rules by 
each paragraph, except by 
hive minutes, 

Mr. REED. 
sible. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman state under what 
he makes that point of order? 

Mr. REED. I know of no rule that 
debate before general debate 

The SPEAKER. But suppose the House should make a rule? 

Mr. REED. The House would have the right to make an in- 

ntal rule to piss upon an incidental motion of that kind to 
late the durution of debate. That is unquestionably general 
parliamentary law. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. That is the motion I have made. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman moves that the House pro- 
ceed to consider the report under what is known as the five- 
minute rule. 

Mr. REED. Nothing is known of a five-minute rule in general 
parliamentary law. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I made no allusion, if the gentleman will 
permit me, to the five-minute rule; but my motion was thut the 
House proceed toconsider these rules, limiting debate upon each 
endment offered or exch paragraph to five minutes, unless 

‘ House itself by unanimous consent, should extend the time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi proposes 

t the House proceed to the consideration of this report by 
paragraphs, and that in the consideration thereof five minutes 
be allowed on each side on each paragraph or amendment 
thereto. Is that the proposition? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMILLIN. A parliamentary inquiry, or rather a ques- 
tion I wish to ask the gentleman from Mississippi. I wish to 

ow whether it is his purpose to have five minutes pro and con 
on each paragraph and amendment, or whether each member is 
entitled to five minutes when recognized on an amendment? I 
suppose there are some of these rules and amendments on which 
the gentleman would hardly want to cut olf debate in five 
minutes? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Oh,no; I do notintend todo anything of 
the kind. If this motion is agreed to, so far as I can control it, I 
intend to give fair debate on every question. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. The question | wanted to understand was 


I move that the House enter upon the con- 
by paragraphs, and that debate upon 
unanimous consent, shall be limited 
to 


[ raise the point of order that that is not permis- 
rule 


limits us to five minutes 


’ 


whether the motion put by the Speaker, for five minutes for or | 


against a | 


very im- | 
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The SPEAKER. 
by the gentleman Mis ppi. 
“Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker. I would suggest to the g 
man from Mississippi that writing his reso 
he has failed. ] think to make lite mvey the idea whi DD : 
minutes ago I underst he intended to 
Under the resolution, as I understand it, there ean be 
minutes’ debate on each side of e.ch proposition. 
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everybody in the House from speaking upon any proposition ex- 
cept two members and to limit them to five minutes each, 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I will state to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee that the resolution which I have sent to the desk em- 
bodies precisely the language of section 5 of Rule XXIII of the 
old rules, which covers what is commonly known as the five- 
minute rule. 

Mr. McMILLIN. That is true, but that five-minute rule was 
intended to be applied only after there had been deliberate de- 
bate. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Nevertheless, under the rule as I have 
written it, there may be unlimited debate under the five-minute 
rule, unless where it is cut off by the previoys question. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I amnot complaining of the course which 
the gentleman takes, but am merely suggesting that his resolu- 
tion does not embody the same proposition that he first submitted 
to the House, which was to allow more than five minutes’ debate 
on each side of each proposition. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. And I am simply replying that I have 
copied the language of the old rule. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, will my colleague 
permit me to make a suggestion? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Certainly. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, that resolution, 
as I understand it, proposes to limit all debate on every one of 
these rules to five minutes on the part of the gentleman who 
proposes an amendment, and five minutes on the part of some 
gentleman who opposes it. Now, there are many of these rules 
that will probably be adopted without any debate, and to limit 
debate on the important rules which propose to fix the methods 
of procedure in the House to five minutes on each side, is to con- 
fine the argument on each proposition solely to two members, 
one in favor of it and one in opposition, thus leaving 352 men 
with their mouths closed, unable to have a voice in a matter on 
which they have a right to be heard. 

Mr. REED. And in addition to that, Mr. Speaker, it gives 
no opportunity to any man to explain these rules as a whole, be- 
cause itis simply impossible that that can be done in five min- 
utes. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. I want to ask the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. HOOKER] whether he does not think that three hun- 
dred and odd men can take care of themselves by voting down 
any proposition that is offered to them if they do not like it? 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, I suggest to the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. CATCHINGS] that he withdraw his resolu- 
tion and allow general debate to go on at least to-day, leaving 
the question of limitation to be settled later. That was the 
course adopted in the Fifty-first Congress, when what are known 
as the Reed rules were adopted. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. CANNON] had charge of the report of the Committee on 
Rules, and the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Carlisle] who 
with Samuel J. Randall represented the minority of that com- 
mittee, and on the question of limiting debate this colloquy oc- 
curred in relation thereto: 

Mr. CANNON. Now, Mr. Speaker, I would like to have the attention of the 
gentleman from Kentucky {| Mr. Carlisle] fora moment. I desire to ask the 
gentleman from Kentucky if he is now ready to indicate a proposition under 
which the rules can be considered? 

Mr. CARLISLE. I am not yet ready to agree to the proposition made by the 
gentleman from [ilinois this morning; though I thinkthat if the House will 
go on now with the discussion, with the understanding between us this morn- 
ing that it shall be under the hour rule, [ hope to-morrow morning we will 
be able to make some agreement; in any event, the gentleman has control 
of his own report, and can take such a course as he thinks best. 

Mr. CaN NON. Then the understanding is that we go on under the hour rule 
are ARLISLE. Under the hour rule. 

Mr. CANNON, I will proceed, and by to-morrow morning I think we may be 


able to agree with the gentleman from Kentucky touching the closing of 
debate and a vote on the code. 


So I think that now the gentleman from Mississippi will save 
time if he will allow the general debate to proceed to-day. Ihave 
no doubt that by to-morrow we shall be ready to proceed under 
the five-minute rule, and it will be following the course adopted 
in the Fifty-first Congress. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I wish merely to state that I have no ob- 
jection whatever to general debate. Onthe contrary, I opened 
these proceedings with an endeavor to reach an agreement by 
which we could have alimited amount of general debat». I failed, 
however, to secure an agreement; and nothing was left to me but 
to suggest to the House the motion that occurred to me as the 
next best course of procedure. 

[am perfectly content that we shall have general debate. I 
never entortvined the slightest desire to prevent the fullest and 
freest discussion of these rules. Gentlemen will remember that 
during the consideration of the rules in the last Congress I was 
extremely liberal, and suffered the debate to run along for a pe- 
viod of two or three weeks. Nor have I any desire now to pre- 
vent any member on this floor from expressing any views he may 
entertain in regard to any of these rules. But noone has ex- 
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ressed a wish for general debate except the gentleman from 
Maine; and he failed to suggest any desire as to the limitation 
of it. Therefore I was driven to make the motion I have sub. 
mitted. 

Mr. REED. It so happens that I have taken precisely the 
same ground which Mr. Carlisle, then a member from Kentucky 
took in the Fifty-first Congress. I asked that the general de- 
bate might proceed without any limitation. I have not the 
slightest idea that this general debite need take all this after- 
noon. I do not know that it will take an hour. But we can not 
tell as to that until we get into the debate. It very often hap- 
pens that where everybody understands something as to what 
the actual limitations of time are, some agreement is entered int 
at the beginning as to the amount of time to be oceupied. Bu 
when there is no particular occasion for that—when there is no 
special stress of business and no reason to suspect that anybody 
is going to ae unnecessarily—it seems to me that the 
position taken by Mr. Carlisle in the Fifty-first Congress and 
the position which I now take is a reasonable and sensible one, 

In response to the suggestion which I made, the gentlema 
from Mississippi proposes we shall be limited to five minutes on 
a side oneach item, giving no opportunity to discuss the rules as 
a whole, no opportunity to give the House the information which 
it should get from debate if it is of a reasonable character. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Nobody suspects that our committee has 
ever had any purpose to prevent full and free debate. When | 
sent up my resolution, I accompanied it with a statement that 
so far asl might control the matter, every member, notwith- 
standing the adoption of this resolution, should have the full: 
opportunity to express his objection to any of these rules. In 
view, however, of what has occurred I will ask leave to with- 
draw my resolution and that the general debate be allowed to 
continue during to-day unless it should meanwhile exhaust itself. 

Mr. REED. I think if the gentleman from Mississippi wi 
leave this matter open there will not be any trouble; for I ha 
no idea any one wants to occupy any great amount of time. 
seems to me that general debate may properly be allowed to pro- 
ceed without limitation. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Does the gentleman from Maine desire to 
occupy any time now in general debate? 

Mr. REED. I should be very glad if the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. CATCHINGS] would in the first place fully advise 
us as to the particulars of this report. I wish this done bee. 
we have had no consultation in committee owing to the press 
of other business. [do not make any complaint in this respect, 
for I consented to the report. I did everything I could to faci 
itate the presentation of the report, although it is, in som: 
spects, contrary to my idea of the correct method of doing bu 
ness here. I would like the gentleman from Mississippi to su 
mit some explanation, because I may not be informed as to 
the points which deserve attention. 

Mr.CATCHINGS. I will make a very brief statement in 
gard to the alterations suggested by the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I hope the gentleman from Mis 
sissippi will speak in a louder tone. It has been impossible t 
hear in this part of the hall what he has been saying. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the rules which are n 
proposed for adoption are in the main, as members doubtless un- 
derstand, those which were adopted by the House in the last 
Congress. The alterations suggested are not-numerous. Th: 
first alteration applies to clause 1 of Rule VIII, which, as it pr 
vailed in the last Congress, provided that— 

Every member shall be present within the hall of the House during its sit 
tings, unless excused or necessarily prevented; and shall vote on each ques 
tion put, unless, on motion made before division or the commencement of 
the roll call, and decided without debate, he shall be excused, or un!ess he 
has a direct personal or pecuniary interest in the event of such question. 

We now propose to strike out the words ‘‘on motion made be- 
fore division, or the commencement of the roll call, and decided 
without debate, he shall be excused, or unless.” The object o! 
the proposed change is to avoid the motion which might be 
made under the old rule toexcuse a member from voting. If the 
change which we suggest be made, a member will be left to de- 
termine for himself whether he has such a direct personal or 
pecuniary interest in the question before the House as to relieve 
him from the duty of voting. [think this amendment will com- 
mend itself to the judgment of all gentlemen. 

Mr. REED. It has also another advantage: it checks one fili 
bustering weapon in the hands of ill-disposed persons. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. It does, as suggested by the gentleman 
from Maine, have that effect. 

The next alteration, Mr. Speaker, is to be found in Rule X. 
The committees on the Columbian Exposition and on the 
Eleventh Census have been dropped from the list of committees, 
inesmuch as the Committee on Rules thought there was no ne- 
cessity for further continuing them. The Eleventh Census hus 
been completed and the Columbian Exposition will soon be 
thing of the past. As those committees-had been raised for 
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special purposes, to take charge of matters relating to the Ex- 
position and in connection with the Eleventh Census, and have 
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fulfilled their object, we recommend that they be dropped from | 


the list of committees of the House. We also by this same Rule 
X make certain select committees standing committees of the 
House. This rule, however, has already been adopted by the 
House on a former report. 

The next amendment, Mr. Speaker, proposed by the Commit- 
tee on Rules will be found in the fifty-second clause of Rule XI of 
the oldrules. The effect of the proposed amendment is to per- 
mit the Committee on Rules to sit during the sessions of the 
House. 

But my attention has just been called to the fact that a fur- 
ther amendment to section 3 of Rule X should also be explained. 


I took occasion, however, to explain the object of it when the | 


rule was adopted a few days since by the House. It will be re- 
membered that the House adopted as a part of the rules a report 
from the Committee on Rules with reference to this Rule X, 
which authorized the Speaker to appoint certain committees; 
and when I presented the partial report I explained the amend- 
ment suggested, the effect of the change being that no matter 
how a vacancy may occur in the chairmanship of a committee 
the member next in rank would become chairman, unless the 
committee itself otherwise ordered. Under the old rule that 


was not the case, except where the chairman of the committee | 


died. 

But there seemed to the Committee on Rules to be no reason 
for a distinction between the vacancy in the chairmanship of a 
committee occasioned by the death of the chairman, by his res- 
ignation,or from any other cause; and we therefore amended the 
rule to provide that no matter how the vacancy occurred the 
next member in rank on the committee should become chairman, 
unless the committee should otherwise direct. 

Let us recur again to the fifty-second clause of Rule XI. That 
rule is amended so as to permit the Committee on Rules to sit 
during the sessionsof the House. It was believed to be desirable 
that this committee should have that power. It is not an un- 
usual thing for the House to grant permission to any committee 
to sit during the sessions of the House. It is, on the contrary, 
an everyday matter for the chairman of a committee to rise in 
the House and ask unanimous consent that his committee be per- 
mitted to hold its sessions during the sittings of the House. 

By this means the business of the House is expedited, and the 
Committee on Rules believe that this committee, which largely 


takes the initiative in suggesting legislation, or the order of | 


business in the House, should have this right. 
We further propose to drop from the rules clause 2 of Rule 
XIII, which was in these woras: 


2. The question of reference of any proposition, other than that reported | 
from a committee, shall be decided without debate, in the following order, 


viz: A standing committee, a select committee; but the reference of a prop- 
osition reported by a committee, when demanded, shall be decided accord- 
ing to its character, without debate, in the following order, viz: House Cal- 
endar, Committee of the Whole House on thestate of the Union, Committee 
of the Whole House, a standing committee, a select committee. 

That rule has become obsolete in view of the fact that bills of 
all sorts are now introduced by simply handing them in; those 
of a public character to the Speaker to be referred by him, and 
those of a private character to the Clerk to be referred by him. 
So there is nothing for the clause to operate upon, and we sug- 
gest that it be dropped. 

We also, Mr. Speaker, amend Rule XVII by simply transposing 
a part of the third clause of Rule XXVIII, which relates to the 
operation of the previous question. 
vision that where the previous question had been ordered, and 
there had been no debate before it was ordered, there should 
be thirty minutes debate allowed on each proposition. We 
transposed part of Rule XXVIII, and make it a part of Rule 
XVII, where.it seems properly to belong. There isno alteration 
= the substance of the rule itself; it is simply a transposition of 

at part. 

We amend Rule XIX, or rather we suggest that it shall be 
amended, so that amendments to titles of bills of resolutions 
shall not be in order until after they are finally passed, and that 
they shall then be determined without debate. Gentlemen will 
remember that under the old rule an opportunity for delay was 
afforded after a bill had been passed. This permission or 
rovision of the old rule was availed of for the purpose of delay 
y taking technical advantage of the right todebateany proposi- 
tion which might be presented for an hour on the part of the 
mover thereof. We amend that rule so as to provide that there 
shall be no debate on the amendment of the title of the bill or 
the resolution. 

Mr. REED. That is also a limitation on the sacred right of 
deliberation. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Yes, sir; we propose to that extent, at 
least, to invade the sacred right of deliberation; and we sug- 
gest, as 1 have already said, that where an amendmentis offered 





That clause contained a pro- | 
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to the title of a bill or resolution after it is finally passed, the 
amendment shall be disposed of without deb ite 
Mr. TRACEY. Was not thata provision of the present rules? 
Mr. CATCHINGS. No, sir 
The next amendment is proposed to cla 
which is: 
3. All 


3 of Rule 


se 


XXII, 


other bills, memorial 





3, and resolutions, may in like manner be de 
livered, indorsed with the names of members introducing them, to the 
Speaker, to be by him referred, and the titles and reference thereof shall be 
entered on the Journal and printed in the Recorpn « ¥y, and cor- 
rection in case of error of reference may be made by the Laccordance 
with Rule XI within three days immediately after the read » Journal, 
by unanimous consent, or on motion of a committee claiming juris« Lion, 
or on the report of the committee to which the bill has been erroneously re- 


ferred 

The amendment proposed is simply to prohibit debate on ques- 
tions of reference. It was deemed by the Committee on Rules 
inadvisable that a simple proposition to refer a bill to one com- 
mittee or another should be made the subject of debate, the House 
being quite competent, upon a mere suggestion to it, to decide 
as to which committee a reference should be made. 

We also amend that rule by making, as its fourth clause, Rule 
XLVII of the last Congress. That is another simple matter of 
transposition. The rule transposed is: 

When a bill, resolution, or memorial is introduced “by request,’ 
words shall be entered upon the Journal and printed in the RECORD 

That was Rule XLVII of the last Congress. We simply omit 
that as an independent rule and mvke it clause 4 of Rule XXII. 

The next amendment suggested is in paragraph 2 of Rule 
XXIII, the purpose of which is to make 100 members a quorum 
in the Committees of the Whole. Itis believed by the committee 
that if this amendment is adopted great expedition of the public 
business will result. 

Mr. KILGORE. 
question? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Yes. 

Mr. KILGORE. Has it not been the rule, from the beginning 
of the Government, with one exception, that a quorum of the 
House and a quorum of the Committee of the Whole are the 
same? 


these 


Wi'l the gentleman allow me to ask him a 


Mr. REED. Yes; this breaks the precedents of 104 years—all 
except two. 

Mr. KILGORE. Except during the Reed Congress. The 
Reed people had a different rule. 

Mr. REED. You are doing me too much honor. 


Mr. CATCHINGS. As far as my knowledge goes, the gen- 
tleman from Texas | Mr. KILGORE] fairly states the case. So far 


| as my knowledge goes, up to the Fifty-first Congress, a majority 





of the whole House was required to constitute a quorum of the 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. KILGORE: Well, now, Mr. Speaker, in the Fifty-first 
Congress aquorum of the House was 167 members. In the pres- 
ent Congress a quorum is 179 members. Soin proportion to the 
size of the House you have actually reduced the number that is 
necessary to constitute a quorum below what it was in the Reed 
Congress in the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, those of us who served in 
the Fifty-first Congress must frankly admit that the overation of 
the rule then adopted, and which we now propose, was highly 
beneficial. Gentlemen who are familiar with the manner in 
which the business of this House is conducted all understand and 
admit that when the House has before it the consideration of one 
of the great appropriation billsitisasimple impossibility to keep 
present here on this floor a majority of the whole membership of 
the House. 

There is nothing in the Constitution, as was formerly g 
gested by some members, which forbids thischange. Whilethe 
House designates this committee as a Committee of the Whole 
House, it is under no obligation to make it in fact a Committee 
of the Whole House so far asits quorum is concerned. Itisa 
Committee of the Whole House in the sense that every member 
of the House is member of the committee, and can take 
part in its deliberations; and can address himself to the business 
before the committee. ButI repeat, there is nothing in the Con- 
stitution which forbids this House from making 100, or any other 
number of members, a quorum in its proceedings in Committee 
of the Whole. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have many times other gentlemen 
have, seen the business of this House obstr hours at a 
time becduse some gentleman was disappointed in securing the 
adoption of some amendment proposed by him to some appro- 
priation bill. Ina fit of temper or otherwise we have, under 
these circumstances, seen the point mide that no quorum was 
present. Pages have been sent out and messengers sent out by 


S| or- 


lan « 
“a180 a 


for 


the Sergeant-at-Arms, searching the committee rooms und the 
hotels and the Departments to drum up enough members to con- 
stitute a majority of the House. 

I have seen hours lost frequently in securing the presence of 
a quorum to act upon an amendment which nopdody but the man 
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dition of business. 
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who offered it would ever dream would be accepted, and then we | 
have seen the same thing repeated the same day and the next day 
until the final passage of the bill; for no sooner would a quorum 
appear and vote down the amendment and remove the obstruc- 
tion so that business could go on than some other gentleman, 
because he could notgetan amendmentagreed to, would make the 
point that there was no quorum present, and, in the meantime, 
the members had gone, had dispersed, and so hours of valuable 
time were consumed in again getting a quorum present. I be- 
lieve I can say, Mr. Speaker, that I have not talked with a single 
member of this House on either side who has not expressed sat- 
isfaction to me that the committee had suggested this amend- 
ment, 

Mr. HENDERSON ofIowa. Thisamendment, as [understand 
it, is in the language of the rule of the Fifty-first Congress. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Substantially; possibly the exact lan- 
guage. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Llinois, 
that Congress, 
Mr. REED 

[Lu ughter. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Another amendment proposed in these 
rules is that the Committee of the Whole House, at any time af- 
ter the five minutes debate has begun, may itself close debate; 
and we thought that that would contribute greatly to the expe- 
Gentlemen understand that under the old 
rules the Committee of the Whole House had no power to close 
debate. Altsough it might have had asurfeit of debate, it was | 
impotent to close debate, and nothing was left to it except to go 
through the farcical performance of rising, having the House 
organize itself as the House, and having taken that dual capacity | 
direct that debate in the Committee of the Whole House should 
close, whereupon the House would again gothrough the farcical | 
perform nee of resolving itself into Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. REED. And in addition, if the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi will allow me, the further suggestion that while you have 
a quorum of a hundred there may be a very grave difficulty in 
getting a quorum consisting of 179 members. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Thatisa very pertinent suggestion of the 
gentleman from Maine, and I have seen difficulty arising on the 
very question of the committee rising; for of course it would re- 
quire a quorum; and so without the presence of a majority of 
the total membership the committee was powerless to rise or to 
do anything. 

it will be observed, however, Mr. Speaker, that we only pro- 
pose to confer upon the Committee of the Whole House the 
right to close debate after five minutes debate has begun: so 
that all questions as to general debate will be settled in the 
douse as they have heretofore been. 

The next amendment suggested is in paragraph 4 of Rule 
XXIV. I will read the rule which we propose to amend. The 
old rule was as follows: 

After the morning hour shall have been devoted to reports from commit- 
tees (or the call completed) the Speaker shall again call the committees in 
regular order for one hour, upon Which call each committee on being named 
shall have the right to call up for consideration any bill reported by it on 
the previous day on either the House or Union Calendar. 

We suggest that this rule be amended so that the House dur- 
ing the morning hour may consider bills on any one of these 
ealendars, and not merely those on the House or Union Calendar, 

Mr, HOPKINS of Illinois. That would allow you to take up 
private bills 

Mr. CATCHINGS, Any bill you chose to take up. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. If the gentleman will permit me, 
does he not think that inasmuch as Friday is devoted to the Pri- 
yate Calender, that we ought not to have anamendment in that 
shape, adding that business to the morning hour? The real 
effect of this will be to en.ble the morning hour to be devoted 


It worked very satisfactorily in 


Oh, everything worked satisfactorily there. 


that purpose. 


Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. That is, have had it in a Pick- 


| Calendar days. 
| opportunity of witnessing the operation of the old rule, th 
| was not within the power of the House to determine, as a 


friend from Iowa. I think it ean safsly be left to the committ 

to decide for themselves what bills they will callup in the mo: 
ing hour, and as the time is so limited, I think it need not 
anticipated that during that hour any bill will be suggested to 
the House which will be likely to excite much discussion o 
voke much opposition. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Does the rule change the method of 
sideration in this respect; Where a committee brings up : 
which makes an appropriation, or which would ordinarily | 
to be considered in Committee of the Whole, does that me 
still have to be considered in Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. No alteration is made in that partic 

Mr. HERMANN. I wish toask the gentleman from Mi 
sippi a question in that connection. As to the considerati: 
pension claims, for instance, can they be called up at any 
or are they to be confined to the usual Friday night sessior 

Mr. CATCHINGS. They can be called up like other bi 

Mr. HERMANN, Under the rule to which the gent! 
has just referred? 

Mr. CATCHINGS, Certainly. Now, Mr. Speaker, the 
amendment suggested is in Rule XXVIJ, clause 2, which w 
follows: 

The second and fourth Mondays in each month shall, when clair 
the Committee of the District of Columbia, be set apart for the con 
tion of such business as may be presented by said committee 

The Committee on Rules propose to substitute for that 
I now read: 

The second and fourth Mondays in each month shall be set apa 


pro- 


| consideration of such business as shall have been previously reported 
; the Committee on the District of Columbia, unless otherwise dete: 
| by the House 


The amendment, if adopted, will have the effeet of | 
whatare known as District days upon the same footing prec 
with the Fridays of each week, which are known as Pri 
I will explain to members who have not ha 


|eral proposition, on District days whether it would con 





wickian sen-e. 

Mr, BOATNER. I would suggest te the gentloman from Iowa 
that not a single private bill was considered in the last Congress. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. It was not because they had not 
a day for it. They had a very large calendar. 

Mr. BOATNER. Three Fridays out of every month were 
taken up by. other committees, to the exclusion of business re- 
ported by the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. HENDERSON of fowa. We do not want to take: up the 
morning hour with the consideration of that business. 

Mr. QUTHWAITE. No committee will be likely to take up 
» time with the consideration of business on.the Private Calen- 

ar. 

Mr. REED. Anything that comes in the morning hour can 
be killed. That is only another method of killing private bills. 

Mr, CATCHINGS. I doubt the value of the suggestion of my 


| business reported from the Committee on the District of Co 


bia or not; whereas it has always been within the power of 
House, when Friday comes, to say by a vote that it will disp 
with the Private Calendar and proceed to general busines 

The only method by which the House on District day co 
refuse to consider business reported from the Committee on 1 
District of Columbia was by having the question of consi 
tion raised against each bill presented by that committ 
the effect was, so far as my observation goes, that the da: 
generally lost both to the Committee on the District of Co 
bia and the House. When this House desires to consider 
ness reported from the Committee on the District of Col 
it will do so,and when it does not desire to do so no rules 
ean adopt can compel it to do so. 

The effect, therefore, was that hour after hour was sp 
having a bill presented by the Committee on the District o 
lumbia, having the question of consideration raised again 
and sustained; then having another bill called up by that « 
mittee, the question of eonsideration again raised and again 
tained; and so on until the whole day was wasted in the stru 
between the House trying on the one hand to rid itself of 
business, and the committee on the other hand trying to « 
pel the House to consider its business. 

The Committee on Rules would suggest to the House whe 
it would not be wise to put these District days upon the 
footing with Friday, whieh is Private Calendar day: so th 
from any cause satisfactory to itself, the House should not desir 


| to enter upon the consideration of measures reported from th 


Committee on the District of Columbia, it could by a single vote 


| so decide, and pass on to the consideration of general business. 
to the consier tion of claims, of war claims and all those mat- | 
ters, whereas they now have a full day that can be devoted to | 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Mississippi whether the effect of the 
new rule as proposed, if adopted, will not be to make it much 
more difficult for the Committee on the District of Columbia to 
have its business attended to on District days? In other word: 
will it not be easier to dispense with District business under th: 
new rule than it was under the old? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. That is a matter of speculation, M 
Speaker, and the gentleman's question is one to which, of cours 
nodefinite or conclusive answer cin be given. My own opini: 
however, is that the effect of this rule will be to expedite t! 
consideration of bona fide measures, or those of at least a quas 

ublic nature, which may come from that committee. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I will ask the gentlem 
another question which his long experience in this House w 
enable him to answer. I wish to ask him whether, in view 
the great and growing import.nce of the business pertaining to 
the District of Columbia, he thinks that two days in each month 
is more time than it ought to be allowed for the transaction of 
that business? 
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Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I might admit the truth of 
what the gentleman implies in that question, and still contend 
that this would be a wise rule. I may ‘oest that one day 
in the week for the consideration <« ite bills is utterly in- 





also sug 


priv 


suflicient to give iny sort of consid tion to measures of that 
kind which Congress has to pass upon; but, in the very nature 
of things, we can not give as many ait) to the con ideratioz of 
either private bills or the business of the Distric perhaps 
they should have. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennes Is the obiect of this mew 
rule to make it easier to do away with District business on Dis- 


trict days? 
Mr. CATCHINGS. 


rm : +. 48. 1 
‘be object is to enable this House, when 


it is determined not to consider busi norted from the Dis 
trict Committee, to say so by a single vote, and pass on to gen- 
eral business, instead of wasting the whole day in voting doy 
one bill after another presented fre that committee. 


XT 


Mr. HEARD. 
object of this rul 
vite the very opposition tothe consi 
which is relied upon to set that busine 
other business? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Ido not think tl 
garded as an invit ion to ovstir 
there are times when this H 
ported from the Committee 

Mr. HEARD. Or from any other. 

Mr.CATCHINGS. Old members have seen that repeat 
They hav: en the efforts of that committ 
eration for and have seen them fail repeatedly. If 


is not the 


n whet! 


¢ 3 ill not 
of it WLLL not 


I will ask the gentlem 
whether the etiect 
tion of District 


ss aside in the interestof 


er Lt 
, and > tO in 


pDusiness 





is amendment can be 





ition, because, as l have sak 





ouse Wlil not cons 


» the ) 
OH LLO ; 


i's business, 


the House wishes to consider the busi: report om tl 
committee it will do so, and ifitdoes I ink it ought to hav 
a right to say so. to put it aside, and proceed to the conside! 


tion of other business. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Will not this ] 
adopted, have a tendency to cause the Committee on the District 
of Columbia to bring forward only meritorious measures 
they can satisfy the House have merit in them? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I have no doubt that this rule would have 
the effect at all events of causing that committee to put at least 
in the front rank those measures of eneral impor- 
tance to the District of Columbi 

The next amendment will be found in Rule XXVIII, clause 3, 
which we propose to amend by striking out so much pertaining 
to the operation of the previous question as (according to the 
explanation already given) has been transposed and made a part 
of Rule X VII. 

We amend Rule XXXIV so that the Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution shall have a right to come upon the floor of 
this House—a right which is given to various other public of- 
ficers of high rank or degree who are specified in the old rule. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Will the gentleman state what are the 
duties of this officer which make it proper that he should come 
on the floor, rather than other still excluded? 

Mr. CATCHiNGS. 1 can only say to my friend from Tennes- 
see that, as he knows, vari i our rule—the 
President, the Vice-President, the judgesof the Supreme Cour 
etc., have not had this privilege extended to them on the sup- 
position that they had business with members of the House; but 
this privilege was simply intended to confer upon these officers 
some honor by reason of the high positions which they occupy. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. to confer this privilege 


roposed rule 


uch as 


the greatest 2 





ore 
who are 


Ana y ft 2a . Led +? 
ious omcers Dumea in 


Then you propos 
upon this officer merely as a matter of honor? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. As a matter of honor. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. T did not know of any duty which he had to 
perform waich would make it necessary for him to be admitted 
to the floor. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. We propose another amendment to Rul 
XXXIV. The old rule, in designating those persons who are to 
enjoy the privilege of the floor, specities ‘‘ex-members of the 
House of Representatives who are not interested in any claim or 
bill pending before Congress.” Wesuggestan amendment which 
will admit to the privilege of the floor only such ex-members of 
Congress as are not interested either as party, agent, or attor- 
ney in any claim or bill pending before Congres 

We saw no reason why the party himself who is interested in 
pending levislation should be excluded from the floor, while at 
the same time his attorney is allowed to have access to the floor. 
Hence, after much consideration and after consultation with 
members. of the House, we thought it best that this rule should 
be amended so as to admit ex-members of Congress except those 
who are interested, either as party, agent, or attorney, in any 
claim or bill pending before Congress. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Who is to determine whether a particular 


€x-member has not a cleim before Congress? 
If this amendment should be agreed to 


Mr. CATCHINGS. 
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[r. HEARD. Wilt the gentleman p t an 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Ce inly. 

Mr. HEARD. oes it not oce to tl t : 
sippi that it might effectually serve the con ence of the 
House ga nerall if the e} ige t t he pr s l e rul of 
the House, to admit mem of the } oO tl in the 
rear of the Speaker's chuit I é ll further, so 
that a membe if « ¢ ) D I I m ber of 
the press or not, would be en ed to see him in this lobby and 
talk to him there, instead of going into the corridors for that 
purpose? 

In the Senate a visitor sending a card to a Se! ivited 
into the M ble lioom, corres onding o our | ) 6 the 
rear of the Speaker's seat, where the Senator goes to n { him, 
without having tostand out inthe corridor, wit owd around 


or in a draft of wind, to confer with him. Isubmit, w 
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in favor of what the gentleman suggests, I think it would be well 
to let it go still further and have some provision in our rule cor- 
responding to that part of the Senate rule. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. 
venience if we had some suitable room in which to invite such 
s desire to confer with members; but I am hardly will- 


persons F 
ing to sy 
to take into the lobby all persons who might simply desire to 
cill upon them. 


There is a great difference between this House and the Sen- | 


ate. We have 356 members of the House. The Senate is amuch 
smaller body, and I think it will be found that the extension 
suggested by the gentleman from Missouri would result in this, 
that the lobby, designed in the main-for the recreation of gen- 
tlemen who wish to retire temporarily from this Hall, would be 


crowded almost constantly with visitors, making it very incon- | 


venient for the members generally, if not practically excluding 
them, 


every amendment suggested by the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. PICKLER. Will the gentleman please explain, before 
taking his seat, the method of the introduction of bills and their 
reference? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. The rules of the House in the last Con- 
gress are adhered to in that regard. 

Mr. PICKLER. There is no change? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. They remain precisely the same. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Will the gentleman from Mississippi per- 


mit me to ask him a question as to the suggestion of the Com- | 
mittee on Rules with reference to allowing members of the press | 


to enter the lobby back of the Speaker's seat? Is it contemplated 
that this will involve an additional force of doorkeepers? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Not at all; because, as it is now, cards are 
sent in and delivered to us from members of the press. They 
would be still sent in and delivered in the same manner. The 
only difference is that the member receiving such card, instead 
of going out into the corridor, would probably go with the mes- 
senger himself, and himself invite the member of the press into 


the lobby; or, if not, he would send word by the messenger indi- 
cating at what time he would see the member of the press in the 


lobby. I do not see that it would involve any change in that re- 
gard. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I donot want to be under- 
stood as opposing this pene for the accommodation of the 
members of the press, but I would like to ask the gentleman 


from Mississippi what is there to keep the members of the press 


from coming into these four open doors into the Hall of the | 


House unless a doorkeeper is stationed there? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. amply because they have not the right 
under the rules of the House tocome upon the floor. The Door- 
keeper of the House will enforce the rule excluding all persons 
not entitled to enter the Hall. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It is not designed, then, 
to put doorkeepers at each of these doors? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. No, sir. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. This provision of the rule would allow 
members of the press in the lobby only on invitation of a mem- 
ber of the House. Or do you propose to give them the right of 
access to that lobby atany time? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. No, sir; only on invitation of a member. 
But this matter is left to be fixed, as to its details, by the 
Speaker of the House. My understanding is, of course, that no 
member of the press will have the right to enter the lobby ex- 
cept on invitation of a member of the House. And moreover, 
when he has finished the interview to which he has been invited, 
he will at once retire from that lobby. 

Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi | Mr. CATCHINGS] allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Certainly. 


Mr. EVERETT. A joint resolution, passed in the last Con- | 
gress, recognizes the status of the clerks employed by members | 
| the views I entertain; nevertheless, I purpose to give myself 
Did | 
| ceived by the end of the last Congress, of having a great many 


of Congress as they had not previously been recognized, and 
puts them upon a quasi public instead of a private footing. 
the Committee on Rules consider whether it would be practi- 


’ cable to admit tg the lobby the clerks who may be employed by | 


members of Congress under that resolution? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I will say to my distinguished friend that 
we considered that it ws not practicable to admit them; that 
there are enough people on and about the floor of the House now, 
and that it would crowd the House too much. 

Mr. EVERETT. I do not refer to admitting them to the floor 
of the House, but simply to the lobby in the rear of the Speak- 
er’s desk. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. We havenotdeemed it wise todo that. We 
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have thought it best to adhere to the rule which excludes from 
this floor all persons except those specially designatid. [| 


J | think if we should admit the clerks of members to that lobby, it 
[t would certainly be a very great con- ' 


would be crowded from the hour of the meeting of this House to 
its adjournment, and the main use for which itis designed would 
be destroyed. That is to say, it is meant to be a place to which 
we can retire when we have become fatigued from sitting in this 
Hall, for rest or consultation. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, having reviewed these rules in a su 
manner—— 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. I would like to have the gentleman 
from Mississippi state, before he takes his seat, whether he has 
taken any steps to determine the number of persons who would 
be admitted to the lobby if this proposed change is adopted? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. The persons entitled to admission to the 
floor are designated under the rules. There are certain hich 


inet 


| Officials designated, and all ex-members of Congress except those 
| whoare interested insome pending measure. 
The next amendment, Mr. Speaker, that the Committee on | 
Rules proposes, consists in the abrogation of Rule XLVII and | 
its transposition so as to constitute paragraph 4 of Rule XXII. | 
I believe [ have now invited the attention of the House to | 


Of course it would 
be impossible to make any statement of the number of ex-mem- 
bers of Congress who are now living. 

As a matter of fact, as we all know, we have visitations from 
very few of them. Quite a number of ex-members of Congress 
have made this city their home. They are the ones who chiefly 
come here. Occasionally some ex-member passing through the 
city comes up to the scene of his former labors, to meet old asso- 
ciates, or for some other purpose, but after all, there are very 
few of them who come to this House. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. [ wanted to get from the gentleman 
a statement as to whether or not the committee had determined 
the number of press representatives who would be admitied to 
the lobby under the provision of the new rule? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. No, sir; we have not, and I can not see, I 
confess, that it matters very much. 

Mr. COGSWELL. You can not tell how many of them will 
call upon us. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I can not say how great a number of press 
representatives may be embraced within the operations of this 
rule. Itsimply puts it within the power of a member of the 
House, when he receives a card from a member of the press, to 
invite him into the lobby to receive him. . 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Then, Mr. Speaker, what objection 
would there be to a member receiving a card from his private 
clerk, and meeting him where he would meet one of these press 
representatives? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, that opens up rather too 
wide a range of discussion, Ithink. Gentlemen will understand 
that relations have grown up within the last twenty years be- 
tween public officials and members of the press. Itis through 
their intercourse with members of this House, and with other 
public officials, that in the main they derive the information 
which they send outthrough the Associated Press and private 
telegrams to papers all over this country, keeping the Ameri- 
can people advised of the progress of business here. So that 
the proposition rests upon avery high principle, I think: but 
when it comes to a mere matter of private convenience, I think 
it is a different thing entirely, and f do not think we should suf- 
fer the private clerks of members of this House to have access 
to the lobby. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Speaker, I am quite in accord with the 
proposition to admit members of the press to the lobby in the 
rear of the Hall, but I desire to know whether that privilege is 
restricted to members of the press who are entitled to admis- 
sion to the reporters’ gallery? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. That is a matter that would be arranged 
by the Speaker himself. I do notknow what would be his rul- 
ing upon that. Of course, he would adopt such safeguards as 
would insure this proposition being carried out in a decent and 
satisfactory manner. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have stated all that I care to say, and I 
will very gladly yield to any gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Maine | Mr. REED]. 

Mr. REED. I do not address the House this afternoon with 
any very great hope that what I say will lead to the success of 


before the end of this session the same satisfaction which I re- 


Democratic members, enough to have perfected righteousness 
if they had known how early enough to come to me and say, Had 
I known what this thing really was you would have had my vote 
in favor of the adoption of the system adopted by the Fifty-first 
Congress. We are, unfortunately, those of us who believe ins 
sound system of rules, laboring under two disadvantages: first, 
we have to convince the old Democratic members; and second, 
we have to convince the new. 

The difficulty with the old member is that he understands the 
value of the veto power; he understands the value of the rule of 
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— 


a single individual, and the fact thathe could prevent more pub- 
lic business than he could expedite. The difficulty with the new 
member, who comes here fresh from that well-spring of public 
yirtue, the people, who is desirous of having righteousness here, 
and having it done by others, will be so unfortunate as not to 
know what goodness is, and will not recognize it even when he 
seesitbefore him. Nevertheless, I haveadesire to present what 
seems to me to have been quite a successful system, so that the 
House may have an opportunity to reject it with more knowledge 
of what it is, and consequently have iton their consciences for a 
short time, in the hope of a possible amelioration of mankind in 
the future. 

[ confess I am very much encouraged by what occurs in the 
report of the Commitiee on Rules. In the last Congress, when 
the Halls still vibrated with the outcries of the Democratic mi- 
nority of the Fifty-first Congress, one could hardly expect any 
very great advance; ana yet we had a great deal of advance 
eveninthatCongress; for thatCongress, instead of leaving every- 
body, according to the old Democratic system, to the mercy of 
any citizen who might by some providence of God have been 
chosen a member of Congress [laughter], they left the House to 
the tender mercy of the Speaker and two assistants appointed by 
himself, whereby the Speaker had the power, which is a gret 
thing, and also another great thing, the advantage of exercising 
it in private. 

By the assistance of the Committee on Rules, helped out by a 
decision of the Speaker in which he overruled all of his prede- 
cessors, the Committee on Rules were enabled to control the 
House more or less, and in cases where they did not absolutely 
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Do you not think, gentlemen on other side, it is a little 
pitiful, after declaiming so much against interference with the 
rights of the individual member, standing upon his sole ther 
and his conscience, to stop the business of the House, that you 
should now depute three gentlemen to put an end to him so 
abruptly? [Laughter.] You know you have been contending 


always that that could not be done; that it w 
the entire House to undertake to do it 
Now, do you not tl 


is Wicked for even 


iink, really, as between 


1 in and man, and 
confidentially—{laughter]—do you not think it wo ive been a 
more straightforward thing for you to have said that in every 


event a majority of the House of Representatives shall control; 
that the majority of this House shal! ig 
minority? And let me sayone other thing to you. Im my judg 
ment, when the doctrine is once accepted of the entire power and 
right of the majority to rule and control the proceedings of this 
body, then you and | will have freedom of debate to an extent 


be supreme as again 


| that has been hitherto unknown in this House. 


| 


control they hung threatening over, so that their moral influ- | 
ence was very great, as it will be in this Congress, buttressed up | 


and supported as they are by this proposed new improvement 
in the rules. 

Of course I congratulate the House that the committee now, 
after a lapse of four years, are able to give a denial, in the re- 
port of the Committee on Rules, to the statement of Samuel J. 


Randall and the present Secretary of the Treasury that the use | 
of aquorum of a hundred in the Committee of the Whole is an | 


advantageous thing. Those two distinguished gentlemen, when 
they occupied simply a prophetic position, were quite sure that 
great danger would happen to the country on that account. 
am glad to see that statesmen with more experience have come to 
the conclusion that the wisdom of the Republican party, which 
was anticipatory wisdom, has been justified by the facts. 

But I want to call the attention of the House to the addition 
which has been made to the power of the Committee on Rules. 
It will make a wonderful extension of its system. In the first 
place, the Committee on Rules in the last Congress had power to 
meet together and to determine when the power of the filibus- 
terer should be lifted from any bill. The filisbusterer ranged 
over it all until he was hunted down by the Committee on Rules. 
He had complete control over your concerns all to himself, but 
when he came within the purview of the Committee on Rules, 
then he could be overthrown. 

Now, that system was found to work in two ways. First, the 
committee could do it, and in the second place they could threaten 
it. One was direct influence, and the other was what would be 
called moral influence. Both means somewhat controlled, but 
not in your case or in mine; not in the business in which your 
constituents or mine were interested, but in those in which 
a majority of the Committee on Rules thought some action ought 
to be taken. Then the filibusterer could be suppressed. 


I | 





In other words, a majority of this House could rule when it was | 
J ) 


supplemented by the gentleman who was honored by the position 
of Speaker and two other gentlemen appointed byhim. Thatis 
progress, I admit. 
his two assistants controlling the House is better than amajority 
plus them both absolutely powerless, which wasthe original Dem- 
ocratic plan and system. [Laughter.] That much I will admit. 

The progress is slow, but it is progress. In four years we have 
got the Democratic party, with its representatives, up to the 
principle of the bill, although they have brought in a number 
of unsatisfactory and vicious details. But the Committee on 
Rules now are going to be in a very fine position. 
can meet at any time when the House is in session; they can 


I admit the majority plus the Speaker and | 


First, they | 


meet when the filibusterer is in midcareer [laughter]; they can | 


meet when he is deploying his skirmishers or when he is bring- 
ing in his main body. 

That is one good thing. Next, they can report a rule with- 
out the provision that they shall not be listened to until the 
next day; that is, they can operate instantly, and whenever the 
filibusterer appears in this House there are the members of 
the Committee on Rules ready to disappear through the corri- 
dor to the Speaker’s room and to come back with something 
that will cover his mouth completely over. [Laughter.] 


Why, here to-day the gentleman from Mississippi[Mr. CATCH- 
INGS], a gentleman as thoroughly high minded, as thoroughly 
sensitive, as thoroughly kindly and reasonable us any man in this 
House—I make no exception—that gentleman, influenced by a 
sort of fear lest we were going to make him some undefined 
trouble, the nature of which he could not understand; that we 
were going to bother him in some way that he could notget over 
under parliamentary law, fearing some trouble all the more ter- 
rible because it was vague, indefinite,and unknown, absolutely 
proposed that this great question should be disposed of under 
five minutes of debate on each side, and for a time was absolutely 
pressing that proposition here! Hedid not find me opposing the 
will of the majority when he proposed to declare it. He found 
me assisting him in every way and backing up the opinionof the 
Speaker that the House had a right to do it if it chose. 

The House has a right to refuse all debate—to say that it will 
listentonoman, Whether thatisasensible thing or not, depends 
upon the occasion. [Laughter.]| And the doctrine once estab- 
lished and understood that the majority of the House has the 
right to rule, then under that rule, which is capable of enforce- 
ment at any moment, the widest latitude that is proper and suit- 
able will always be allowed, and the proper course of proceeding, 
instead of leading to the suppression of debate, will lead to a more 
suitable and satisfactory debate, a kind of debate where a man 
knows enough about the subject to be able to tell it without writ- 
ing it down [laughter], where a man is ready when he begins to 
say what he knows. 

Now, look at the system that is proposed to be retained here 
in other matters. Under the system of the Fifty-first Congress 
you had a method of doing business. You were not building 
rifle-pits all along the course of the passage of a bill, so that 
some fellow could jump into one of them, and with his single 
little gun stop the measure on its way. You had a system by 
which the morning hour was not to be a sixty-minute hour, but, 
if the House got possession of a bill and wanted to consider it, 


| itcould enlarge the period of the morning hour and close up 


the business. For that plan you substituted in the last Con- 
gress a proposition that a committee might call up a bill under 
an hour rule, an hour limited to sixty minutes, and then if, at 
the end of two days, the gentleman in charge of the bill had not 
got it through, it was hung up, to be disposed of together with 
other unfinished business, 

‘**Unfinished business ” of that sort was in the nature of the 
Greek kalends. All you had to do was to filibuster through 
two days, fill the time with three roll eulls, and away went the 
bill, even though nine-tenths of the members of the House might 
have desired to pass it. 

The order of business which is proposed here leaves impor- 
tant matters, all except revenue and appropriation matters, un- 
der the control of the Committee on Rules. The system of the 
Fifty-first Congress administered equal justice t ‘y mea 
Every measure that came forward was entitled to be disposed of 
by the House directly, and until it wasdisposed of it was b 


re 


yeve sure. 


ore 


the House. Now you have all sorts of means provided for 
shunting bills aside. I tell you, gentlemen, it is a course of 
that sort, pursued for a century, that has made this House come 
to be regarded, asI have said of it elsewhere, as the coward 
center of the United States. [Laughter.] You get into the 


habit of dodging propositions instead of meeting them. 
What is the use of going on in this way? Why not adopt a 


| system of rules which will give the majority of the House con- 
| trol and which will take away from the filibusterer his right to 


Now, I say that is a good thing. Only what object to is this: | consuming three-quarters of an hour. 


stop business. Why, sir, we deliberately incorporate into the 
rules a proposition that a motion to adjourn, a motion to take a 
recess, and a motion to fix the time to which the House shall ad- 
journ shall always be in order; and two of these motions are 
amendable ad lintum; and upon each there may be a roll call, 
We deliberately estab- 
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lish the principle of filibustering, and then by interpretation 
we give the Committee on Rules a power over filibustering. 
Why? I say that it is a great deal better to have a great 
ower like this (and it is an immense power) exercised publicly 
S the Speaker of the House as the representative of the body, 


in the full sunlight of publicity, than to have it exercised in the | 
The true way to exercise authority | 
is to exercise it openly, to exercise it where itcan be the subject 


quiet of a committee room. 


of open and legitimate criticism. I do not wonder that any 


Speaker is undesirous, asan individual, of exercising such power. | 


I do not wonder that he shrinks from it and from the criticism 
which may result. Nevertheless, speaking from the point of 
view of the advantage of the House, the true system is to havea 
great power like this exercised in public. 

I am going to give the House an opportunity (if lam permitted 


to do so) to vote upon substituting the rules of the Fifty-first | 


Congress for those now proposed, and also to vote upon an amend- 
ment to th 


not vote. 
trol over its deliberations; will have ample power todo its work, 
and the responsibility is on us in either event. [Loud applause 
on the Republic :n side. ] 

Mr. CRISP (Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennesseeinthechair), Mr. 
Speaker, the criticism of the gentleman from Maine upon the 
rules now proposed for adoption by the Committee on Rules and 
his laud.tion of that system of ruies under which the Fifty-first 
Congress, to use the language of that hour, ‘‘did business,” re- 
quire some reply. There are provisions in this report now be- 
fore the House which are taken from the rules of the Fifty-first 
Congress or are substantially provisions embraced in those 
rules. 

Neither myself nor any member of the Committee on Rules 
would refrain from reporting to this House in favor of any propo- 
sition simply because it was a part of the rules of the Fifty-tirst 
Congress. Very much of those rules, perhaps, is to be com- 
mended ; very much of them has been by the country absolutely 
condemned. {Applause on the Democratic side.] The gentle- 
men from Maine—and this is a hobby with him—when he stands 


up before the country and speaks of the rules of the Fifty-first 
Congress nearly always omits, or fails to refer to, the practices 
in the Fifty-first Congress which were so odious to its members 


and which were so odious to the country. [Applause.] 

The first action in the Fifty-first Congress which excited the 
indignation of the country and of the Representatives on this 
floor was not taken under the rules (which were subsequently 
adopted), but it was an arbitrary, high-handed action on the part 
of the Speaker, without authority from the Committee on Rules 
or anybody else. |Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Speaker, when you come to make up the charges that 
were eniered against the Fifty-first Congress, let no man forget 
that the first great charge was that the Speaker of the House, 
without being authorized so to do by the House, without being 


authorized so to do by the Committee on Rules, without any au- | 


thority, and in opposifion to the uniform usage of the House — 
in the exercise of a power not granted him by any rule—chose to 
‘ gount members not voting as present te constitute a quorum. 
That question afterward went to the Supreme Court, but that 
court never justified the action to which I have just referred. 
I have heard the gentleman from Maine on several occasions on 
this floor congratulate himself, take satisfaction as he says, from 
the fact that the Supreme Court of the United States had justi- 
fied that course. 

Mr. OATES. The gentleman will allow me to call his atten- 
tion to the fict that the decision of the Supreme Court was made 
upon action taken after the adoption of the rules. 

Mr. CRISP. Of course. The Supreme Court did noi touch 
the question upon which wearraigned the gentleman from Maine 
on the floor of this House. The Supreme Court said that this 
House had the power to make rules for its own government, and 
as apart of those rules it might provide for ascertaining the 
presence of a quorum by counting gentlemen who were present 
and not voting; but it never said that the Speaker might do so 
without rules. 

The Constitution of the United States confers upon the House 
the power to make rules; and the Supreme Court said that in 
the exercise of this.power a rule had been made which per- 
mitted the ascertainment of a quorum by counting members 
who were present. This rule thus adopted was declared to be 
lawful and constitutional. But the Supreme Court never said 
that the Speaker himself could make a rule in the absence of 
authority from the House, by which he might so ascertain the 
presence of a quorum, 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Maine has referred to the 
power lodged in the Committee on Rules under the system now 
proposed. Let me call attention for a moment tothe distinction 


xe rules giving the majority of the House the power | 
to bring members here and to record them as present if they do | 
With this system the House will have complete con- | 
| tion. 
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which exists between the policy or the theory of the gentle 
from Maine and that of the majority of the Committee on R, 
as now constituted. The gentleman from Maine believes +) 
the power should be lodged in the Spesker absolutely, witho, 
any reference of the question at all to the House, to decide wh 
is a dilatory motion, and he believes the rules ought to provic 
that no dilatory motion shall be entertained. Under his sys 
the Speaker may decide that any motion submitted is a dils 
motion, and when you appeal from the decision of the Chai 
may decide that your appeal is dilatory. The result is th 
ruling of the Speaker is absolutely conclusive upon the H 
made so by the rules which the House itself has adopted. 

Now, what is this theory of thereport presented? Thet 
of this system is that motions which cause delay, which hay 
a part of the rules of the House for years and years, shal! 
there. There may be differences of opinion among our { 
as to the propriety of theirremaining inthe rules. Som 
that they should be removed. Others argue that they aid 
lation by calling the attention of the country to pending m 
under consideration in Congress, and admit of time for 
The system adopted in the Fifty-second Congr 
which is proposed to be adopted now, is one that seeks to | 
as to the propriety of forbidding dilatory motions, not 
dividual judgment of the Speiker, but the judgment of th 
jority of the members of the House. 

The gentleman from Maine says that the majority of 
House ought to rule. 1 submit to him and to the Hous 
the system proposed by us is the only system which perm 
majority of the House itself to determine whether dilato 
tions shall or shall not be permitted. The system of the gu 
man from Maine permits the Speaker to determine that que 
although he may determine it contrary to the wishes of th 
jority of the House. The system recommended by the C 
tee on Rules leaves it absolutely to the majority of the Hi 
to determine for itself. The Speaker of the House is not gi 
the authority under this system; the Committee on Rules 
granted that authority, but the majority of the House ak 
clothed with authority to determine. 

Now, IL ask you which rule is more in the nature of a ma: 
rule, the one proposed here by the Committee on Rules or | 
one the gentleman from Maine recommends, where that power 
is lodged absolutely in the hands of the Speaker to decide wh: 
or not a motion is dilatory. Under this system wheney 
the desire of the House that all dilatory motions shall be avoided 
and prevented, the House has the power to reach that res 
through a report from the Committee on Rules. 

The gentleman speaks of the great power lodged in that : 
mittee. The power lodged in that committee, Mr. Speak 
simply a power to report to the House a proposition for its ac 
They can n6t adopt cloture; they can not fix an order of bus 
but where, in the progress of business before the House, i 
pears to the Committee on Rules that it is in the interest of 
country that something should be done to stop contention i 
House, resulting in nothing but delay, the committee can b: 
in a report, and if the majority of the House desire to sto} 
delay and avoid filibustering, they adopt the report of th> « 
mittee, and if they do not so desire it they can vote it down 
that the control is absolutely vested in the majority, and not 
the Speaker or in the Committee on Rules. 

Now, sir, there is a change and only one change made in 
rules from those of the Filty-seeond Congress of importance, : 
that is the change which constitutes 100 members a majorit 
what is nominally cal.ed the Committee of the Whole Hous 
the state of the Union. 

There is no constitutional requirement that there should b 
Committee of the Whole. It is a mere creature of the rul 
the House. Therearecertain committeescharged with the con- 
sideration primarily of bills that are to come before the Hou 
The Committee on Appropriations, for instance, is charged wit) 
the preparation of bills for the appropriation of the public rev 
nues. When that committee reports a bill it goes to the Co: 
mittee of the Whole. It isnot before the House. 

Such bill, then, has to piss the scrutiny of what is known as t! 
“Committee of the Whole,” and from th it committee it is 

rted to the House. Up to the Fifty-first Congress a quor 
in the Committee of the Whole was a majority of the mem) 
of the House. That was acustom that was ancient, and perh 
universal; but there was no constitutional reason why the « 
periment should not have been tried of constituting the © 
mittee of the Whole of less than a majority of all the mem) 
of the House. 

The action of such committee is not final. After an app: 
priation bill has passed the scrutiny of the Committee on Ap; 
priations, and goes on the Calendar, it must pass the scrut.uy 
of the Committee of the Whole; and that does not pass it. Je 
Committee of the Whole when they consider a measure and ap- 








ve it in all of its parts, report it back to the House, and there 


the Constitution says a majority of the Ho shall constitute a 
q im; so that when the bill is finally passed on and becomes a 
law of this body and goes to the other House for its sanction, it 
has passed the scrutiny of a majority of the Hous quorum of | 
its members being present and participating in its deliberations. 
While it is true that this committee is called a Committee of 
the Whole House, it might as well be denominated a committee 


of one hundred; and the only reason it might not be so denomi- 
nated is that while a hundred may constitute a quorum of the 
committee, yet every member of the House is of right a member 
of that committee, and he has the right to atte nd its sessions 
ant the priv ilege of voting on every question pre sented before 
it. It is the same system as is found ei number of other bodies 
in this country and abroad, where less than a majority of the 
vyhole constitutes a quorum for the transaction of business. 
That can not be the case, however, in the House, because our 
Constitution provides that a quorum shall consist of a majority 
of it members. 

But there is no s web provision as to the Committee of the 
Whole. Itis merely a creature of the rules. Every member 


may go into the con 1 mitt e and parti tipate in its deliberations, 
mo take part in the debate, may vote on all 
tions present -d, and this rule simply provides that if one a 


make t10n 


ques- 





dred members are present it shall constitute a quorm for the 
transaction of business. Your great appropriation bills, or Bann 
tariff bill, or other great public measures, are to go before the 
Committee of the Whole, and I can not, for my own part, see any 
son, in the light of what I saw of the operation of this rule 


in the Fifty-first Congress, why, 7 a body so large as this, it 
might not be and would not be right and proper to make a 


hundred a quorum of thate Seaalithoee Representatives, I think, 


will find that it will greatly facilitate the transaction of the pub- | 


at the same time deprive no member here of 
Sore this body. 
here and every man may 


lic business, and ;: 
any right that he possesses as a mem 


Every man ought to be attend the 


sessions of that committee, but if because of sickness or for other 
reasons some do not attend, ye t if a hundred are found here to 
transact that business the business goes on as though there were 


r 

170 or 180 members present. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, that is the only substantial change that is 

made inthis report. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] 

criticises te some extent the power of the committee to meet at 
time and the power lodged in the committee. There is a 


pri vision in the rules of the House that no committee shall sit 
during the sessions of the House without permission. Nearly 
always committees of the House have obtained leave to sit dur- 


ing sessions of the House. 

Only this morning the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SAYERS], 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, obtained leave 
from the House for that committee to sit during its sessions. 


That is all that is asked for the Committee on Rules in this code 
of rules. The House unanimously granted leave to the commit- 


of which the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SAYERS] is ch 
man. Why was this provision put there as to the 


a aciall 
yules? 


\ir- 
Jommittee on 
You know well enough that in the progress of business 
at times there comes a condition of affairs in this House when 
the majority of it want to move forward, but when a minority 
are resisting that progress. 

Now, this code leaves it to the majority of 
hey wantto move forward, to do so upon a re 


th 


the House, when 
portfrom this com- 


+ 
u 


mittee, which is their committee. Therefore, we thought it 
was right and proper that this committee should be permitted 
+ 


to meet atany time, this afternoon, for instance, if in the prog- 
3s of this debate—if the rules had been adopted—we should 
come to what is known as a deadlock, and could not proceed. 
We thought the chairman of this co: nmitt tee ought to have th 
power to call the committee together and : idopt a resolution 


Mr 


and bring it into the House, and give the maj jority of the House 
the power and the right to solve the difficult y for themse! ves, if 
tne y desire to doit. Now, that is all there is about th 


[do not recall any other change of the rules of the iene of 
» Fifty-second Congress which is vital. 
a now, Mr. S} eale -r, just aword in regard to the 


the Fifty-second Conaes sss. That Congress assembled immedi- 


ately succeeding the « ad ministr: ition of the gentleman from Maine | 


[Mr. ReEpjas Speaker of the F ifty -first Congress. There was 
throughout the country—parts of it at least—very dete Sores d 
Opposition to the system and methods that had prevailed in the 
Fifty-first Congress. That Congress had been repudiate ‘4 by the 
country, about 150 Democratic majority having been returned to 
the next House, 


Rules had to be adopted. Instead of following the old rule 


Ss. 


under which there was absolutely no method of preventing whe ut 
is commonly known as filibustering, and instead of lodging in the 
peaker the power to determine absolutely what was a dilatory 
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motion, the Committee on Rules of the Fifty-second C 34 
pur d a mid course, whi wes approved by the House. 
Che nad t provision i ‘ les, whieh is identical with 
the 1 W no report \ l 1 Hous s might 
determin iestion to when ¢ t tion ‘ se 
The Fifty-second ¢ , i ‘ 8 
cone into } ory; L hoy LW ! f 1 hum 
ble mem|l of that I l I nue 
source of ] « ‘ nd d t that ¢ v of 
the cts of hat Co ress l ) : 
nearly 10 yor tic maj {A G 

‘Sis ‘ tevel oO! s of ind ils 1 3 l 
rule in this « n the party « hich ye Mr. S i 
[ are members i of which gentlemen « this s - 
bers, belie hat the people should ru V don I \ 
that one m ho is sent here as a Re} ive should | 
come th nast We do not beli that oO nshould 
assume to dictate to them what is oh ) strate 
that the D l ratic idea on thiss i 
the last twenty years, whenever the Republicans hive ob 

| power in this Hot their lease of power has ba 
short—just one ter m. Mr. Keifer 5 ker « 
seventh Congress, but at the next el ion his p 
diated by the country 

My friend from Maine [Mr. Reep Sp o 
first Congress, but at th next election his par W 1 
by the country. Applause on the De I sid 30 3 
[ : concerned, I prefer th plaudits of the neonple I nt 
‘ nd the people Vv ith whom | poli ically af ¢ } an 1 
prefer their plaudits and their approval to tl of y 
man or setof men who believe they have the right this He 
to exercise all power, and claim, forsooth, that in a t the 
are permitting the or to rule. 

Mr. Speaker, this is «llI wanted to say. Perhaps Is} 
have said so much; and yet, for a le in certain qu rs 
the methods and practic’s of the Congress have 
been assailed and ridiculed. and thoseo 1e { Congress 

ve been appl waded upon the floor of this Ho st rd | e had 
no opportunity to sayanything in reply. What | id now 
has been provok red by th 18 arrogant asse rtion that the Fiftv-first 
Congress, in its rules and in its methods, was an example whicl 
should be followed by all Congresses whieh should come aft 
Against that proposition I desire to enter a protest, and I now 
and here enter protest and say, so far as | 1m co! mn tuk- 
ing the methods and practices and rules asa whole, I feel « y 
as-felt the people at the first election after its organization, tht 
it was destructive of the rights of the p ople und ought to be re 
pudiated and condemned. [Prolonged app iuse the D i 
side. ] 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, it is so unusual for the } 
officer of this body to leave his exalted positi l par te 
in debate upon t e fi or, thatit —— en nh que 
judicious whether he ought to do it at all But of that I make 
no juestior He LL.0ne 18 the udg of ie pro t of n 
the power of his great office upon the floor of the Fi In a 

| time of great emergency, when he felt pe ys that ‘ l 
tlemen whom he had associated with him on -C t on 
Rules were not entirely adequate to the discussion as it pro 

| ceeded, it was for him t » deci le whether his powerful ai l 
be thrown into the balance. Sauchoane yn the Republican 

I deeply reoret that he h sheen 61 to do so: Hot ¢ \ ( 
eral reasons, but because he hasintroduced intoa « t whic 
his nothing in it of party, a certain amount of ] 
showing that while the rest of this House have surv 
memories of the Fifty-first Congress the Speaker u tely 
has not. 

i do not, for my part, intend to make any reply to what has 
be l Sal int 1 to me person lly; for I wi not } 1it 1 is 
debate to degenerate into a persunal question. [Ap 
the Republic.in sid [t is a question of public dut l 
lic policy; and as such I shall treat it 

Che action of the Fifty-first ¢ rress has 1 i - 
prov.l of the Supreme Court of the United Stat "y 
supreme court of every St that | tion 
[applause on the Republican sidé id, | rt 
I cin do without that of any individ \ » sees fit to he he 
opposition. He says that weought: to commit tothe Speaker 
the right todecide what is a dilatory motion; and yet int 8 
very rules which he his helped to m nd which tl Hous 
is about to adopt, it is declired in two separate cases th » dil- 
atory motion shall be entertained. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side}. 

The last paragraph of section 57, Rule XI, is in this la wee? 

It shall always be in order to call up for eonsideration a r f 1 the 
Committee on Rules, and pending the consideration thereof t peakeor may 
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entertain one motion that the House adjourn; but after the result is an- 
nounced, he shall not entertain - other dilatory motion until the said re- 
port shall have been fully disposed of. 

Theeighth section of Rule XVI, reads as follows: 

Pending a motion tosuspend the rules the Speaker may entertain one mo- 
tion that the House adjourn; but after the result thereon is announced he 
sha)l not entertain any other dilatory motion till the vote is taken on sus- 
pension. 

The Speaker himself, sitting there in the chair, under these 
rules, largely of his own making, must pass upon the question of 
whether a motion is a dilatory one or not; and yet he says that 
the Speaker is not to be intrusted with that power, the very 
power he intrusts himself with. Why, the touchstone must 
always be the Chair; and when the Chair receives, as I did, the 
support of the House of Representatives upon — taken im- 
mediately after, what stronger sanction could I have; and when 


that is followed by the Supreme Court of the United States, it 
[Loud applause on the 


seems to me that it is above question. 
Republican side. } 

Mr. CUMMINGS. If the gentleman will permit me—— 

Mr. REED. Must you getin? [Laughter.] 

Mr. CUMMINGS. If you could have had the sanction of the 
people, that would have been higher. 

Mr. REED. If Icould have had the sanction of the people! I 
did. I went back to my districtand was returned by the largest 
majority that any man ever did receive. [Cheers on the Repub- 
lican side.] Why! did you make me the issue in the campaign? 
[ thought it was the tariff. [Laughter.} I thought it was the 
Democratic party and its platform, and that it was something 
sufficiently large for the people of the United States to vote on. 
{[Laughter.] And after all, in your eyes and that of the Speak- 
er’s, | was the central figure of that election. [Renewed laugh- 
ter on the Republican side.]. Why, that that should have been 
brought forward as an issue; not even my colossal vanity would 
permit the entertainment of such a thought. [Laughter.] 

I say it is a great pity that this question has been thus made 
a question of politics. Itisa great misfortune that instead of 
treating this question as we ought to, we are treating it as we 
ought rot to, and that at the very moment when gentlemen on 
the other side are obliged to admit that they have adopted one- 
half of the obnoxious rules which they say were repudiated by 
the people, and when they are expecting in due time, as their 
education progresses, to adopt ao all. Why, nobody need 
have spent any time arguing about the right of the House to es- 
tablish one hundred asaquorum of the Committee of the Whole. 
Why, we established it. [Laughter.] 

There was no use arguing about the propriety of it. We did 
it, and it worked well; and these gentlemen are walking humbly 
in our footsteps. That is right. Let us give them the credit 
they deserve; and perhaps I am unreasonable in expecting them 
to go the whole distance—perhaps I am unreasonable in asking 
the Democractic party to catch up with us entirely within four 
years. [Laughter.] But, I tell you the time will come; it is as 
sure as anything on earth that the House of Representatives 
which meets to do business will follow upon the lines of the Fifty- 
first Congress. [Applause on the Republican aes 

The Speaker is kind enough to say thatthisismy hobby. Per- 
haps he means something in the nature of a slur at me for pre- 
senting it. It is true, itis my hobby; and I had it long before 
the Fifty-first Congress. Many a time and oft have I addressed 
this House upon that subject. And is the hobby unworthy? 
The method of doing business on the part of the greatest legis- 
lative body on the face of the earth—is that an unworthy thing 
for any man to be interested in? Is that beneath the dignity of 
a member from any part of this Union? 

Nay, notso. It is worthy the attention of the whole House, 
and because it was worthy the attention of the whole House, and 
despite the fact that I knew certain defeat was in front of me, I 
ventured to address the House this afternoon. Every attempt 
that has been made in the Fifty-second Congress and in this Con- 

ress has been to arrive at the same results that we arrived at 
in the Fifty-first Congress, and at the same time to conceal the 
imitation. [Laughter.] This last plan, of having the Commit- 
tee on Rules meet at any time and report at any time is a con- 
fession that the methods of the Fifty-second Congress were not 
satisfactory. 

Now, I sincerely hope that this House will lay aside partisan- 
ship and meet this question in a manner worthy of the dignity 
of the House of Representatives, and give us rules by which your 
majority can do business and by which any majority, whether 
an or otherwise, may do the business which the country 
desires done. If you do that you will have the thanks of the 
American people, and on this side we will not be backward in 
giving you the credit that you deserve. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side. ] 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. ker, lagree with very much of 
what has been said by the distinguished gentleman from Maine 
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and by the Speaker of the House. So far as the rule in regard 
to the quorum of the Committee of the Whole is concerned, it 
is not newtome. Gentlemen who were in the Fiftieth Congress 
will remember that at that time I submitted a rule upon that 
subject. On December 8, 1887, at the first session of the Fift ieth 
Congress, in the House preceding the one of which the distin- 
guished gentleman from Maine was Speaker, when the rules 
were under consideration I moved the following: 

Resolved, That paragraph 2 of Rule XXIII be amended so as to read ag 
follows: The Committee of the Whole House shall consist of at least ona 
hundred members, which number shall constitute a quorum to do busines: 

The Fifty-first Congress, therefore, when it adopted that rule, 
was following the suggestion which I had made two years before 
and which I am glad to see is now to be incorporated in the rules 
of the House on the report of thiscommittee. I need not, there- 
fore, dwell further upon that, because both sides are now agreed 
that it ought to be incorporated into the rulesof the House, and. 
aside from that, I do not see anything else in these rules that 
appears to be taken from the rules of the Fifty-first Congress. 

Mr. BURROWS. Did I understand the gentleman to say iat 
he offered in the Fiftieth Congress a proposition to have the 
quorum of the Committee of the Whole consist of one hundred? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I did. 

Mr. BURROWS. Then why did the gentleman vote against 
that proposition in the Fifty-first Congress? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I voted against the whole code of rules, and 
that was among them. . 

Mr. BURROWS. No; the Committee on Rules in the Fifty- 
first Congress reported in its code of Rules the very proposition 
which the gentleman from Lllinois introduced in the Fiftieth 
Congress, and on a motion to strike that provision out, on a sep- 
arate vote, the gentleman is recorded as voting in favor of ex- 
punging it. [Laughter.| 

Mr. SPRINGER. Is that true? 

Mr. BURROWS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Ihave not examined the RECORD, but if 
the gentleman is correct, I voted so because I distrusted the 
methods which would be used to enforce the rule. [Laughter.] 
But, at any rate, Mr. Speaker, Iam glad to see that provision 
proposed to be revived here now, because it is a very good one. 
And that, I believe, is all the rules of the Fifty-first Congress 
that have been adopted in this code. 

The Speaker of the House has spoken of the rules that were in 
force in the last Congress, and has said that under those rules it 
is always in the power of the House to put a stop todilatory mo- 
tions, and to filibustering, and to bring the House to a direct 
vote upon any question that may be pending. That is true with 
this slight modification: The House can reach its right to ex- 
ercise that power under the rules only when the Committee on 
Rules reports a proposition for that purpose. If it should hap- 
pen, as itdid happen in the last Congress, that the Committee 
on Rules did not desire to stop the filibustering, or were in sym- 
pathy with those who were trying to defeat a pending measure, 
and therefore refused to bring in a proposition to close the de- 
bate, then that measure was hopelessly defeated, because it was 
in the power of any member of the House to continue dilatory 
motions without limit. 

Now, sir, I believe that it ought to be in the power of the ma- 
jority of the House—not in the power of the Speaker, but in the 
power of the majority of the House—to determine whether dil- 
atory proceedings shall be brought to an end or not. I desire 
to call attention to the fact that on yesterday in this House was 
presented one of the sublimest spectacles ever exhibited ina 
legislative body. The representatives of the American people 
by a majority vote had fixed a day and an hour when there 
should be an end of all debate and of all dilatory motions, and of 
all other motions, and when that time arrived every member 
was in his seat; for on yesterday more members were in their 
seats than have ever been in attendance on any occasion since I 
have been in Congress—only two absentees from the whole body. 

The members were in their seats,and they began to vote upon 
the pending propositions,and, under the proper ruling of the 
Speaker, the House was kept down to its work until it had per- 
formed one of its great legislative functions. How much better 
was that than to have seen this body powerless under a filibus- 
tering performance, which would have worn out the patience of 
members, and kept us here for days and weeks moving to adjourn, 
to adjoufn to a day certain, and so on. 

The gentleman from Maine claims that he has brought to light 
or invented.a method of ae House to a direct vote ou 
a pending proposition. Sir, in the Fiftieth Congress it was de- 
termined, in a caucus of the Democratic members of this House, 
to bring into the Housearule, which was brought in and adopted, 
fixing a time when the House should vote upoa the bill to refund 
the direct tax to the States. That question had been under de- 
bate for weeks, and the distinguished gentleman from Alabama 
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[Mr. OATES] had led those who were fighting against the final | 


consummation of the measure. But at the time referred to the 


Democratic party itself in this House set the exampleof acloture, | 


and that cloture was adopted by the House. Thus the cloture 
was, for the first time in my recollection, adopted by the Demo- 
cratic party itself in the Fiftieth Congress. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Thegentlemanis referring to the action on 
the direct-tax bill? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMILLIN. The gentleman will permit me to correct 
him in regard to that matter. 
ment in writing was entered into and an order of the House 
adopted in pursuance of that agreement among members. 

Mr. SPRINGER. 
Democratic caucus, after which the proposition was brought into 
the House and made an order or rule of the House by its vote. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The gentlemanfrom [Illinois will permit 
me to remind him that a vote upon the direct-tax bill was en- 
tirely defeated during the first session of the Fiftieth Congress, 
and was not reached until the short session. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That was a part of the order. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. The arrangement was reached by agree- 
ment; it never took the form of a cloture, if my good friend will 
permit me to correct him. 

Mr. SPRINGER. An agreement was reached fora cloture, 
and a time was fixed when the vote should be taken. 

In that same Congress a resolution was adopted by the House 
upon the report of the Committee on Rules—a Democratic com- 
mittee—closing debate on the Oklahoma bill. That was done, 
not by agreement, but by a majority vote of this House. 

Now, so far as concerns the rules now proposed, the House 
will have the right to close debate only when the Committee on 
Rules shall bring in a proposition for that purpose. 
enlarge that power. I think that certain committees of this 
House charged with measures of great public interest ought to 
have the right to bring into this House 
measures which they report a proposition making the particular 
bill or measure a special order and fixing the time when the 
final vote shall be taken. Holding this view, I shall, when the 
proper time arrives, offer the amendment which I ask the Clerk 
to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add to Rule XI the following as an additional paragraph: 
foo. The committees authorized to report general appropriation bills and 
the river and harbor bill when reporting such bills; the Committee on Ways 
and Means when reporting bills raising revenue; the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency when reporting bilis relating to banking and currency, and 
the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures when reporting bills re- 
lating to coinage, may at the time of reporting such bills report, by order of 
the committee, a resolution making the bill reported a special order, not to 
conflict With special orders which may then exist, and fixing the time when 
the vote shall be taken upon the final passage of the bill. Said resolutions 
may be called up for consideration the same as reports from the Committee 
on Rules, and shall be disposed of as provided in paragraph 57 of Rule XI. 

Mr. SPRINGER. At a proper time I will offer this as an 
amendment. As will be observed, it simply provides that the 


committees having charge of the general appropriation bills, | 


including the river and harbor bill; the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, when it reports any billraising revenue; the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, when it reports measures relating to 
that subject, and the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures when reporting a bill relating to coinage, may by order of 
the committee submit with the measure reported a resolution 


making it a special order for consideration and fixing a time | 


when the vote shall be taken on its final passage. 


In the case referred to an agree- | 


It was agreed to by a majority vote in the | 
| ought to be permitted to submit to the House, 


I desire to | 


and submit with the | 
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| far enough. 


| portance, and there is a likelihood of a division 
| side of the House- 
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to stop the wheels of Government by indulging ig filibustering, 
so as to prevent action on the appropriation bills. Hence,1 
ures of that character are included. 

The Committee on Ways and Menns is required to report to 
this House bills raising revenue. Without revenue the Govern- 
ment can notexist. It would not be proper to permit a minority 
of this House to throw itself in the path of a bill raising revenue 
and to say the House should not passit. Hence, measures of 
that kind are included. The other questions involved are those 
relating to our currency and to the coinage of the silver dollar. 
The people of this country are entitled to have with 
which to do the business of the country. 

This is a very great and important question: and the commit- 
tees having charge of such subjects, especially at this session, 
when a measure 
of that kind is reported, a proposition for the proper considera- 
tion of such measure, fixing a time when all debate shall cease 
and the House be brought to a direct vote on the question, as 
was done yesterday upon the repeal bill by the operation of a 
special rule which the House had adopted. 

Mr. BOATNER. Mr. Speaker, if the gentlem in from Illinois 
will permit me to suggest to him, I made no objection to the 
amendment he offers. But my complaint was that it did not go 
The gentleman explained why he believed it neces- 
sury to give this power to these other committ»es; and the ques- 
tion I asked was why, if it was necessary to give them this power, 
it was notequally necessary to confer a similar power on the other 
committees, so as to enuble them to obtain a vote onall measures 
which they have considered, and which they bring before the 
House for its action? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, [ will endeavor to explain 
that. This is a very large body, consisting of 356 members. 
There are some forty-five committees of the House, and if every 
committee—composed as they all are of a large number of the 
members of the House—had that power, we would simply do 
nothing but contend between the committees as to which of them 
should have the right of way. Therefore I have limited this 
amendment to those committees which have charge of the more 
important matters of legislation, so that they may bring before 
the House from time to time their deliberations, with some pros- 
pect of securing action upon them, leaving the minor matters 
for the consideration of the Committee on Rules, which commit- 
tee, in my judgment, will do justice to all such measures. 

[ have full faith and confidence in the committee. Therefore 
[ think as to general matters of legislation, which we can adopt 
or not, as we like, and which are not essential to the support or 
progress of the Government, it is well to leave tho power of 
bringing in a resolution to the Committee on Rules; and, as I 


S- 


money 


| have said, I have contidence that it will do justice to every 


But these other matters are of such transcendent im- 
even on this 
a division on such measures, and the Com- 
mittee on Rules would bein some embarrassment in interfering 
in the matter. 

I thought it better, therefore, to leave to the committees them- 


mesure. 


| selves having charge of these measures the right of determin- 


ing what should be the order of business in disposing of them, 
and I believe that it will tend to divide the responsibility be- 
tween the Committee on Rules and the important committees of 
the House in charge of these subjects of legislation, so that this 
divided responsikility will result in more efficient, prompt, and 
better administration, and a more effective dispatch of the pub- 


| lic business. 


Under this amendment committees having these great meas- | 


ures in charge will have a right, whenany such measure is sub- 
mitted, to propose an order, which the House may adopt or re- 
ject, as it may choose, but which if adopted willatthe time fixed 
bring the House to a direct vote upon the particular measure. 

Mr. BOATNER. I would like to put thisinquiry to my friend 
from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]: If, in his judgment, it is right that 
the House should be brought to a vote upon measures such as 
are indicated in the amendment just read, why does he not ex- 
tend the scope of the amendment so that any committee having 
a bill in charge may, whenever it is necessary, move a cloture 
on the bill, or on any question arising during its consideration? 
If the gentleman’s object is to enable the majority of the House 
to assert itself on any question, why does he limit this power to 
the committees mentioned in the amendment? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I am very glad the gentleman has called 
my attention to this point by his question. I will state my rea- 
sons for limiting this privilege to these committees. There are 
certain committees of this House the business of which is essen- 
tial to the preservation of the Government. The Committees 
on Appropriation must be permitted to bring in their measures 
for consideration and passage by the House. It would be doing 
great injustice to the country to permit -a minority of members 


| Texas did 


Mr. CULBERSON. Why do you limit that resolution to the 
four committees named ? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have just stated—the gentleman from 
not hear me—the reason. I will not now, Mr. 
Speaker, recapitulate what I said further than to sy that I 
make this amendment because of the very great importance of 
the subjects committed to these committees as compared with 
the general mass of legislation of which the other committees 
have control. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Do you expect any further report from 
the Committee on Coinage on the silver question? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I hope we will have a report on that sub- 
ject. I have a bill in my pocket which I shall introduce at the 
proper time, providing for the coinage into silver dollars of the 
seigniorage bullion in the Treasury, and [ hope it will be con- 
sidered by that committee, reported to the House, and passed 
at an early day. I hope the committee will proceed to carry 


out the other provisions of the Democratic platform and lose no 
time in bringing the measure forward, and I want to put it ina 
position to fix a time when the debate shall close and action can 
be taken upon their suggestions. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, it is the duty of the House of Repre- 
sentatives—the Representatives of the people—to provide such 
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a rule to give these committees that power. I believe that this 
power should bé lodged with the committee so that a majority 
of their m 


of the people, and transact the business that we were 
| therefore hope that the proposition I shall 
proper time will be agreed to; and trust that the 


sentatives 
spent to tr 
offer at the 
amendment re 


nsact. 


agreed to. 

“There is one oth ‘rv proposition to waich I will refer, and which 
[ hope will be adopted. That is, after a motion has been made 
to fix a time to which the House shall adjourn and voted down 
it shall not be in order to renew the motion again on that day. 
This provision ought to be adopted. It is to me the most sense- 


to 


less wuste of time to be moving to adjourn, and to fix a day to | 


which the House shall adjourn, frittering away our valuable 
time when we ought to be deliberating on measures that are of 
benefit to the people. 


Mr. BOATNER. Mr. Speaker, it isa matter of profound re- 


gret to the people of this country that the distinguished gentle- | 


man from Maine has never forgiven either the House or the 
country for its refusal to indorse the rules recommended by him 
and adopted when he was Speaker of the House. He seems to 
be unable to unde stand the difference between a Speaker ad- 
ministering the rules of the House according to the wishes of a 
majority of the House, or at least a majority of his party in the 
House, and the Spe ker who occupies the position of a czar, who 


decides all questions without appeal—a man who declares what | 
the rule is and holds that any appeal from that ruling is in it- | 


self a dilatory motion and not permissible under the rules, and 
will not be recognized by himself. Hecan notapparently under- 
stand the difference between the power conferred on the Speaker 
of submitting, through the Committee on Rules, a proposition to 
the House for its action, and the power of counting the hats, 
walking canes, and umbrellas of members as evidence of their 
actual and corporeal presence, although it may be indicative of 
the absenceof intellectual acquiescence in the proceedings of the 
House. 

| think, however, the verdict of the country on the rules which 
the gentleman assumes to be so acceptable to the House and to 
the country, and on which he bases his principal hope of living 
in the history of this Government, ought to satisfactory to 
him, as it demonstrates the opinion of the masses of the people of 
both political parties. Because, certainly the vast muititude 
who voted for the Democratic members in this House could not 
have been all Democrats; some of them, at least, must have been 
converted Republicans, and I think he ought to be satisfied that 
whatever may be his interpretation of the power that is con- 
ferred on the Speaker by hiselection to preside over this House 
it is not the judgment of the American people. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I think a good deal of what the gentleman 
from Maine |[Mr. REED} has said in criticism of these rules is 
wellfounded. While it is contended that under our rules a ma- 
jority of the House is empowered and authorized to assert itself, 
yet that is not wholly true. 

A majority of the House may assert itself and may act upon 
legislation, provided the Committee on Rules wishes to permit 
it todoso. If the Committee on Rules does not see fit to inter- 
vene, why, the one-man power isasgreat in this House as itever 
was. I, for one, am as absolutely opposed to the one-man power 
on the floor as [ am to the one-man power in the Speaker's chair, 
and if I had to choose between the one-man power on the floor 
and the one-man power in the Speaker’s chair,I believe I would 
prefer to elect a one-man power to the Speaker’s chair, because 
that would be a responsibie power, a power to be exercised under 
his responsibility to the House and the country. 

To my mind, Mr. Speaker, it is a shameful spectacle tosee the 
whole House stopped by the opposition of one single man to any 
messure which may be Moonah here by a committee, and upon 
which the House may have the most earnest desire to act. Yet 
under the rules of the last House, and under the rules proposed 
to be adopted by this House, it would be entirely possible to have 
such a spectacle presented to us any number of times during the 
coming session, unless the Committee on Rules see fit to act and 
to assert their authority and to bring in a resolution. 

In order, therefore, 


stances; in order to eaable a majority, in the language of the 


gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED}, to do business, I prefer to | 
offer the following amendments to the fifty-eighth paragraph of | 


Rule XI: 


When the chairman of a committee or any member thereof, having a bill 
in charge which is under consideration in the House, moves the previous 
question on a pending amendment, oron the en ment, third reading, or 
inal passage of the bill, the Speaker shall sub 
without further debate, except as provided in the rules, and without enter- 


mbers could so conduct the affairs of the House that | 
we may disch wge our proper legislative duties here as Repre- | 


ported by the Committee on Rules in regard to | 
the membership of the Committee of the Whole will also be | 


r. Speaker, to enable the majority of | 
this House to assert itself at all times and under all circum- | 


t the question to the House | 
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| taining any other motions. If the motion is agreed to, the question s} 


| then be put on the proposition to which the motion for the previo 
| tion applied. 


Then, Mr. Speaker, if the chairman of any committee bri 

| a bili into this House by leave of the House, and enters upon ¢ 
consideration of it, after the bill has been thoro ghly d 

and fairly considered, it will not be in the power of any 0 

to stop a vote on it, nor will the House be dependent nm th 

action of the Committee on Rules to retive and bring in a yy 

to enable the House to proceed to a vote: nor will it be possi 

for any gentleman to commence in the morning, befor 

Journal is read, and consume the whole day with dilat 

tions against the approval of the Journal. For one, I h 

| and cordially coneur in the principle that a m tjority of th. 

| bers of this House should be able to act, not only upon th 

jects of vital importance mentioned by the gentleman fr 

nois (Mr. SPRINGER], but upon any subject which legit 

| and lawfully comes before this House for consideration. 

Mr. HERMANN. Wiil the gentleman permit a quest 

Mr. BOATNER. Yes. 

Mr. HERMANN. How will the gentleman answer this 
tion, that so long as the Speaker has the right to recogni 
member he chooses, he my recognize the chairman of som 
| committee, and ignore the chairman of the committee h 
particular bill in charge. 

Mr. BOATNER. Thatis a matter which, in my juden 
can not be provided for, That is a matter which must n 
sirily be left to the Speaker. We aro bound tosuppose that t 
Spe iker in such matters will discharge his duty fairly. 

Mr. HERMANN. Then you admit that your amendment 
not accomplish what you desire. 

Mr. BOATNER. I differ with the gentleman from Ore 
I think it will. Since I have been a member of this Ho 
have seen bills repeatedly brought up for consideration w 
were supported by a large majority of the House, and wh 
would have been passed by a large majority if a vote could h 
been had, but which were killed by an insignificant faction of 
the House filibustering against their consideration unti 
time which had been allotted for their consideration was 
sumed, and the House was compelled to proceed to other | 
ness. 

Mr. KILGORE. 
question? 

Mr. BOATNER. Yes. 

Mr. KILGORE. Has there ever been any great clamor b 
people against the “insignificant minority” that has fili 
tered? 

Mr. WEADOCK. 

Mr. BOATNER. I think there has been. 

Mr. KILGORE. UHas not the action of the ‘ insignifican 
nority ” in such cx1ses been approved? 

Mr. BOATNER. I think there has been a great deal of ob- 
jection to the proceedings of minorities in many such cases. 

Mr. KILGORE. I never heard any clamor in my country | 
cause I stood up against the bankruptcy bill, which my friend 
vocated. 

Mr. BOATNER. I did not yield to my friend from Texas f 
aspeech. I would suggest, as a reason for what the gentlen 
states, that perhaps the gentleman’s constituents reid 01 
his speeches, and do not read the other side. I do not kn 
whether mail facilities are good there or not; but I imagine th 
if the gentleman's constituents knew that many matters of im 
portant public interest and private interest had been defeate 
that people had been turned away from here, that a large m 
jority of this House had on many occasions been compeiled 
defer their judgment upon matters of important public legis 
tion, to the judgment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. K! 
GORE}, the gentleman's constituents would themselves have 8.11: 
‘* While we have elected ‘Col. Buck’ to represent us, we do n 
expect him to represent all the balance of the United States 
[Laughter.] 

I do not expect or desire that the judgment of the House o 
Representatives upon these matters shall be subordinated to tho 
gentleman from Texas whenever he sees fit to put his No. 
boot down upon a proposition and say it shall not become 
law. [Laughter.] Now, I for one, Mr. Speaker, am not willi 
that my independence as a Representative, my right to freed: 
of judgment as a Representative, shall be destroyed by any gen- 
tleman who imagines that he is endowed with superior jud 
ment and wisdom, and knows better what the people of t! 
United States want than the entire House of Representatly 
put together. 

Ido notrecognize any such principle in legislation, Mr. Speaker 
| I say that itis essentially vicious; it is essentially undemocrati:: 
it is essentially contrary to the spirit of our institutions: it is 
| essentially derugatory and ruinous to the usefulaess of the House 


| 





Will the gentleman allow me to ask hi 


A great deal. 
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resentatives that any one man, or any half cozen men, 
set their judgment against the whole House and say tl 
iticular m t become law unless it beeom« 
, condiditions which they themselves prescri 
1 perfectly willing to coneede to « 
» the right to vote as he pleases and rh 
vases, the right to use every constitutional means to defeat 
measure that his judgment rejects, and when he comes to 
nd says,** You shall not exercise your judgme you shall not 
vour right to record your vote on : iestion that affects 
constituency and thecountry ar Mr. Speaker, 
is going beyond the prerogative which is given to a mem- 
of the House upon this floor. 
. KILGORE. Will the gentleman allow mea 
that he will revise his all tion mm he char 
ie a No. ll boot. [Laughter. | 
SOATNER. I believe, on refle 
t the gentleman wears. I would h 
cof it. [Laughter.] 
‘ow, Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I hope that this House in 
adopting these rules will relieve the Committee on Rules of tke 
en of the responsibility and the dis igree ible necessity of 
ntervening in many cases b tween friends, by coming upon the 
r, as it were, and saying to his party or to that party, ‘‘You 
shall cease your opposition.” It is perfeetly proper that the 


sasure shall no 


ery member of this 


the ris 


LO speak aS 


moment? I 
es me with 
‘tion, that it is a thirteen 
ive so Stated, butI did no 


committee s iould take responsibility in matters of great public 


ent or in mutters which ure of great political importance. 

1 such cases there is no hardship and they should take the 
yonsibility. Butthere are many measures on which the Com- 
ttee on Rules will naturally shrink from taking tho active 
part of bringing in a resolution carrying cloture in the House; 
and the House ought to vest itself, now that it is free, with the 
nower at any time toassertthe will of the m»jority of the House 


and to carry tht will of the majority into effect by crystallizing | 


itinto law. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOOKERof Mississippi. Ihave listened with great pleas- 
ure to what has fallen from the distinguished gentieman from 
Maine, the former Speaker of this House, and the reply which 
has been mide by the present Speaker on the question of the 
rules of the Fifty-first Congress and the rules of the last Con- 
gress. But I beg to say that there is a question higher than the 
question as to whether-—— 

Mr. BOATNER. Will my friend permit me one moment? 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Certainly. 

Mr. BOATNER. I desire tosay thatas the House by its rules 
approves of these filibustering notiomg and does not provide any 


means for the House itself to beat them down, gentlemen think | 
they are perfectly authorized and that they are committing no 


wrong against anyone in availing themselves of any lawful mo- 
tion to defeat a measure. Therefore I think the House ought 


to invest itself with the power to beat them down; and I am in | 
favor of such an amendment as I have suggested, which, in my | 
judgment, will thoroughly do away with filibustering, because | 
gentlemen who would be disposed to.enter upon that sort of thing | 


would see that it would be useless and must soon terminate. 
Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. Have youramendment pending. 
Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I was proceeding 


to state, when I yielded to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. | 
BOATNER], that I thought there was a higher question before | 


this House than the consideration of the question as to whether 


the rules adopted by the Fifty-first Congress and their mode of | 


administration by the then Speaker, or the rules adopted by the 
last Congress and the mode of their administration by the then 
Speaker, were proper rules properly administered. I say there 


isa higher question than that before this body; and it is the | 


question of the power and right of the House, under the Consti- 
tution, to adopt its own rules. 
ire new to the House, and they ought to be advised by theolder 
members of the methodsof procedure by which rules are adopted 
and business is conducted. 

_iwas here, Mr. Speaker, in the days when the distinguished 
Speaker from Kentueky [ Mr. Cariisle] sat in that chair and was 
then oprosed to the constitution of the Committee on Rules as 
it ls now constituted upon principle, not because | objected to Mr. 
Carlisie’s judgment or patriotism, but I believed that [ saw in 
the constitution of the Committee on Rules in the manner in 
Which it is now constituted in this House the realization of the 
old aphorism, “ that power is always stealing from the hands of 
the many for the few.” 

For I believe that 356 men sent here by the people of this 
country to fashion legislation, to spexk the people’s sentiments, 
and to represent them, ought not to be controlled by a committee 
Composed of two men on the Democratic side and two men on the 
Republican side, with ac«sting vote on the p.rt of the Speaker. 


a ore I have opposed this proposition, not because of any 
- 


c 


ranort 
|} repo. 


There are many members who | 


position to the present Speaker or to the particular gentle- | manner of their consideration. 
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men who now 
cou | 
five m 


men. 


om 
ind Jy ' 
chow it 


Missi 


"alnary 


ber, but was left at 
two from the Den 
vote. 
Now, this 
4 proposed 
[ call the att 


order of 


busines 
In other wo Is, sir, | tare yie 
pe Ww 


to five men the whole 
what subject-matter of ‘isla- 
tion shall 1, how long it shall be considered, and 
when it shall be upon. I say that is unde ic. |] 
suy that is really the absorption of the whole power of the 
into the hands of three men virtually, the majority of t 
mittee on Rules, whose votes will determine all questions. 
[ huve always been in favor of enlarging the Committee on Rules 
and giving it a membership of at least ten membe 
clothed with these extraordinary powers. 


lding up 
r of the | rmine 
be con 

roted 
House 
ie Com- 


sucn 


‘s, if it is tobe 


\gain ive these additional powers to the 


is proposed to 


’ 
+ 


t+ 

At 
committee: 

wa 


‘ call up for considerati port from the 
Committes on and, pending the consideration thereof, the Speaker 
may entertain one motion that the House adjourn; but after the 
announced he shall not entertain any other dilatory motion 
shall hav en fully disposed of. : 


Who is to det 
motion? 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. How is that question to be de- 
cided. Itcain not be decided by anybody but the Speaker. He 
alone can say whether a motion is dilatory or not, and these 
rules as now proposed invest the Speaker with that power. | 
say, therefore, that virtually under these rules you are yielding 
to the Committee on Rules the guiding power of the House. 
They can make a report providing that sucha bill shall be t ken 
up at such a time, that it shall be considered for such a length of 
time, and thatatsuchatime itshall be voted upon. Yousay they 
cannot do that unlessthe majority sides with them. 

But have not gentlemen seen in the last two Congresses nu- 
merous instances where the Committee on Rules would come in 
with a rule providing that such a measure should be taken up, 
that it should be considered for such a time, and that then the 
vote should be tzken upon it; and hive you notseen the previous 
question called upon that report, and every mouth in the House 
hermetically sealed? Have not gentlemen seen that, whether 
under the Congress over which the gentlem n from Maine | Mr. 
REED] presided, or in the Congress over which the gentleman 
from Georgia, the present Speaker, has presided? I say, there- 
fore, gentlemen, we should well consider the power with which 
we are vesting the Committee on Rules. Why should we vest 
this committee, or any committee, with such extraordinary 
powers? We may want to consider a particular meusure, but 
unless we can get a report from the Committee on Rules it can 
not receive consideration here. 

There is no power in the House, therefore, to go b 
Committee on Rules. Under these rules, if you 
that committee is clothed with the power to report at an 
a resolution proposing immedi ite action up I sure, and 
then nodilatory motion can be interposed to prevent such action. 
The Speaker, a member of the committee who voted to bring 
into the House the proposed order, must decide, necessarily, 
whether any proposed motion is dilatory or 

The effect, therefore, of this proposition is to take away from 
the majority of the House and to give to this committee, of which 
the majority consists of three members, control of the whole ques- 
tion as to what mesures shall be considered and the time and 
I have witnessed the operation 


[t shallalways bein 
. Rules 


result is 


mtil the said 


‘rmine whether the motion made is a di 


vtory 


The Speaker. 


hin l the 
: 1aopt them, 


time 


Oo n me 


not. 
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of aruleof this character in many Congresses—not merely in the 
last or the last but one. The effect of such a rule is virtually to 
give to the Committee on Rules the power to determine what 
questions shall be considered, how they shall be considered, and 
when the vote shall be had upon them. 

Another thing, Mr. Speaker, I believe in giving the minority 
of any body that may be called here for deliberation their right 
to participate in such deliberation. I have had the misfortune 
to be in the minority in many Congresses. I then held, as a 
member of the minority, and I hold now as a member of the ma- 
jority, that the minority has the right to be heard not only by 
speech, but by amendments. Each member of the minority has 
the right to act here as the representative of his constituency 
as much as each member of the majority. Therefore, no set of 
rules ought to be adopted here by which the voice of the minor- 
ity will be hushed and silenced. 

When you propose to clothe the Committee on Rules with the 
power here contemplated, you might as will concede to them 
everything else. You make a single committee of the House to 
judge of what measures ought to be reported favorably for the 
consideration ofthe House. You give toasingle committee (the 
majority of which, as I have said, comprises but three members) 
the power to determine what bills should be reported, what ac- 
tion should be taken upon them, what length of time they should 
be discussed, and when the vote should be taken. 

Why, sir, I remember a memorable case which occurred in the 
Congress before the last when a report was broughtin here—not 
by the Committee on Rules, but by the Judiciary Committee—a 
report upon a bill affecting the legal interests of this whole 
country, a bill establishing an intermediary appellate court; and 
under the order reported, thirty minutes wy the index hand of 
the dial on that clock were allowed for the consideration of the 
great questions involved. 

I do not believe in cutting off debate. I believe that on every 
important measure there should be allowed full, free, fair con- 
sideration and discussion, whether the measure comes from one 
quarter or another. And when you have clothed five men of this 
House with the power here proposed—when you have authorized 
them to determine whether a measure shall be considered, how 
long it shall be considered, when the vote shall be taken upon it, 
you might as well concede to the committee the residue of your 
power; you mightas well go home to your constituents and say to 
them, ‘‘We have surrendered to a committee of five men the 
whole power of the House, and have left ourselves no right to 
speak as your representatives.” 

This is a question upon which I have battled not only in this 
Congress and the last, but in all the Congresses of which I have 
been a member. I believe we should have a set of rules which 
will allow a hearing to everybody for a reasonable time upon 
every proposition. And we should not authorize the restric- 
tion of this right by any committee of the House. At the same 
time it may be conceded that the committee having a bill in 
charge should have large control over the time given for its 
consideration; the Committee on Appropriations, so long pre- 
sided over by my distinguished friend from Indiana [Mr. Hot- 
MAN| with an ability, a fidelity, and an honesty which this whole 
country recognizes, or the Committee on Ways and Means, now 
differently presided over from what it was in the last Congress, 
or any other important committee, ought to have the right in 
large degree to control the time; but I have never seen an occa- 
sion, when an important committee coming before this House 
with an important measure, was not willing to allow full and 
fair dis¢ussion of the whole question. 

I say, therefore, that in acting on these rules we ought to be 
governed by the idea of ogy the power of the House where 
the Constitution placed it, in 
House. 

What other proposition is submitted by the Committee on 
Rules? Another proposition is thatwhen we go into Committee 
of the Whole the quorum shall bechanged from the quorum pro- 
vided by the Constitution—— 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. 
a new topic I would like to ask him whether he has formulated 
as an amendment the ideas which he has expressed as to the 
power which should be given to various committees in relation 
to the consideration of their bills? 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. That has already been done by 
my friend from Louisiana; but I intend, when we are consider- 
ing amendments to this report, to bring up this question. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. You will see that such an amend- 
ment is offered? 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Yes, sir. 
the House that after these rules are adopted you can not get rid 
of them very easily. When we have once adopted rules it is one 
of the hardest matters in the world to change them; because any 
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e hands of the majority of the 


Before the gentleman enters upon | 


I ought to remind | 
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unless that sovereign body chooses to report back the prop 
tion, the majority of this House, however much it may favo; + 
proposed change, can not getat the subject, because that se 
or clause that I have read in these rules proposes that ey, 
proposition to change the rules shall be referred to the Co) 
tee on Rules. 

It may bury it and never present it at all to the House, and no 
matter how strongly the majority of the House may desire to 
change, unless you induce the Committee on Rules to make » 
report and return it to the House for action, it will be tied hana 
and foot, and there is no member of the Committee on Rules who 
does not know this to be true. - 

But, Mr. Speaker, I want to call the attention of the Hoys 
especially to that provision of the rules recommended by tho 
committee here which proposes to make one hundred mei)! 

a quorum for the transaction of business in the Committee o 
Whole. The invariable rule, with one exception, on th 
ject has been that a quorum of all the members constitutiny | 

dy shall be necessary for the transaction of business in tho 
Committee of the Whole. 

May I be permitted to say, sir, that this isa proposition as 
embodied in the rule proposed here to evade the manifest, <j 
rect, positive, certain, and unequivocal provision of the Consti- 
tution of the United States? What is the Committee o 
Whole? My honorable friend from Mississippi, the able mem. 
ber of the Committee on Rules, Gen. CATCHINGS, siys it j 
simply a committee of the House, like any other commi 
the House. 

It is, Mr. Speaker, the whole House resolved intoa Comin 
of the Whole; and you can not p2ss at appropriation bil! or a 
tariff bill withoutresolving yourself into Committee of the \V i 
House on the state of the Union. It is bound to consider 
the form of your rules, whatever they are, all of these pro). 
tions, which must have their first consideration in Committ 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. You ean not 
sider any great question from your Committee on Ways 
Means, from the Committee on Appropriations, or from an: 
committee which deals with the money or the property o 
United States, but especially three great committees 0! th 
House, unless you first resolve yourself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Now, it is proposed in this report of the Committee on [ules 
tochange the organization of the Committee of the Whole. Wh 
was the old rule on this subject adopted? It was adopted be 
cause our forefathers believed they would thereby guard the 
power of the people, as represented by the majority in this Hous: 
and their rights and privileges should not be denied th 
any arbitrary action which could, in the House, cut of! 
bate by the operation of the previous question and prey 
voice of the people, through their Representatives, from 
heard on such subjects of legislation. Section 5 of Article | o 
the Constitution of the United States is the provision which fixes 
the question of the membership of this House, when it under 
takes to legislate upon any subject: 

Each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and qualificat 
of its own members, and a majority of each House shall constitute a qu 
to do business, etc. 

Now, a majority of the members of the House must be here to 
do business. You resolve yourself into a Committee of th 
Whole to do the business of preparing the appropriation bills, 
appropriating millions of dollars of the people’s money, and yet 
you propose now that you will evade the distinct and positive 
provision of the Constitution and say, absolutely in the face 0 
an express provision of the Constitution, that only a hundred 
members shall constitute a quorum to do business. I deny you! 

wer. 

PWe are aware of the fact, Mr. Speaker, that in that other leg- 
islative body across the water, analogous toour own, whatis known 
as the British House of Commons, thatforty members consti tut: 
a quorum, although they have a membership of six hundred 
and over. Forty members constitute a quorum for business )u'- 

ses under the rules of the House of Commons; and if you m 

ere prescribe by your rules, introduced by the Committee on 
Rules of this House, that one hundred shall constitute aquorin 
to transact the important business of the Committee of the Whole, 
can not you make it forty as well; and if you may say that forty 
members shall constitute aquorum, would you not have the power 
to make it twenty; and if twenty, why not make it ten? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Why not leave it to the Committee ou 
Rules to do it? 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. A very good suggestion. 

So I say that there is no more power in this House fo 
adoption of a set of rules by which the quorum established ' 
the Constitution to do business would be evaded and avoide 
than there is to make a rule by which you constitute forty ™ 


him 


proposition for a change must go to the Committee on Rules; and | bers a quorum to do business. 
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The argument made by some gentlemen, the argument of in- 
convenience, that you can not get the members here, ought not 
to be considered for a moment, because when you come out of 
the Committee of the Whole you go immediately back into the 
House, and then upon the very measure which you have passed, 
by a quorum of 100 in Committee of the Whole, you are required 
to have 179 membeys to constitute a quorum in the House. It 
has been said that it was inconvenient for members to be here. 
If, Mr. Speaker, that is worth anything, then it ought to be in- 
convenient for such members to be elected, and they ought never 
to have been sent here. [Applause.|] 

Let us have the quorum fixed by the Constitution in Commit- 


tee of the Whole, as we have in the House, whenever we attempt | 


o legislate. And no set of rules which proposes to evade the 
requirements of the Constitution, in my judgment, ought to be 
adopted by this body. Letus widen the scopeof the power which 
belongs to the majority of the people instead of lessening it. 
Therefore, it was not in any spirit of hostility to the Speaker of 
the House, or the membership of the Committee on Rules of 


the House, that I wanted to enlarge that committee to fifteen as | 


the other committees are enlarged. But who has ever known a 
man possessing power who wished to relax his hold upon it? 


It is suid that man is sometimes restrained by conscience, | 


and the fear of public opinion, but that multitudes of men are 
not afraid of public opinion because they makeit. In this in- 
stance the proposition is to increase the membership of every 


“ 


other committee, but the sacred committee of five, the Com- | 


mittee on Rules, is tvo holy to be invaded by the addition of any 
members of this body within its sacred precincts. Why not? 
Other committees have been enlarged. 
power, why should not the Committee on Rules be enlarged for 
the same purpose? 
as to any measure we have introduced and referred to the com- 


mitttee is to be final, definite, and conclusive upon this body, | 
why should not its membership be increased to correspond with | 
the membership of other committees dealing with important | 


subjects. 


If this is simply a committee to make rules for the guidance | 


of the House, or asteering committee for mapping out the busi- 
ness of the House, why not enlarge it, make it a strong com- 
mittee, make it fifteen at least. 
mittees to seventeen, and the House ought to have power not 


to have power to be represented on the committee in order that 
they may have a voice inany question that the committee shall 
report. 

| have made these remarks in order that my position, which 
Ionly had the chance the other day to briefly indicate, when the 
previous question was called, might be understood. I believe it 
is the right of the American House of Representatives to adopt 
its own rules, knowingly, wisely, and intelligently, in order that 
it may do business under them in accordance with the provisions 
of the Constitution; and I am not willing to sit in my seat and 
see adopted what I regard as an invasion and a violation of the 
Constitution of the United States by a proposition to make a 
less number than that which the Constitution provides a quorum 
to transact business. 

[am not willing to sit quietly in my seat and see these rules 


adopted which contain these propositions without raising my | 


voice in protest. Having done that, I have done my duty. You 
may pt them if you will. 
asany of you. I can manage my way in the House as readily as 
can any of you;butI warn all the new members of this House that 
you will wake up after the adoption of these new rules and you 
will find your hands, and even your ankles, fastened, and you 
will not be able to open your mouths during this session, and in 
the next session, if you readopt these rules; so long as you keep 
them, you never will havean opportunity. 

Itis very difficult toinfringe upon custom. It gets customary to 
doso-and-so, and nobody wants todepart fromit. Especially those 
who are in power do not want to depart from it; but I warn the 
majority of the House, and I warn every member of the House, 
that if we want to recognize the right which properly belongs to 
us in our individual capacities as members, we will adopt no 
rule which proposes a subterfuge when we go into Committee of 
the Whole to change the provisions of the Constitution and 
wake that a quorum which the Constitution deciares shall not 
be. [Applause. } 

Mr. CUMMINGS. . Mr. Speaker, ‘‘ Must you get in?” asked 
the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] a few minutes ago as I 
arose to make an aptinquiry. Yes, I must get in, Mr. Speaker, 


and now. There would have been no necessity for my getting in | 


if the gentleman from Maine had answered the inquiry instead 


: avoiding it. He is wont to appear here as a lion and not asa 
Ox. 


The gentleman asserted that the Speaker of this House in the 
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Lf they should be given | 
. > 


If the judgment of the Committee on Rules | 


You have increased other com- | 
| allthe Democrats, and the latter had refrained from votin 
only to approve the reports of the Committee on Rules, but ought | 


I can live under them as readily | 
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y. 
Fifty-first Congress had the highest approval in the land for his 
rulings and actions—the approval of the majority of this House. 
I deny that this is the highest approval in the land. I averred 
that the people were the court of | nd that they had 
given an adverse decision. In this I appear to have offend: d. 
Let us see what actions the majority of this House sust:ined 
in the Fifty-first Congress. They sustained action in the Spexk- 
er’s chair that counted a Democr.at 
the House and not voting. This was done ton 
Twice while a member of the Fifty-! 
as being present here to make 
sylvania avenue. 
lar experience. 
Let us see what was done by the majority of this Hous 
the Speaker’s ruling. Eight Democratic members of C 
were unseated and Republicans put in their places, not to 
up a quorum, but to pass a force bill, and the bill was passed | 
the exact majority acquired by this process. The first Den 
hurled from his seat was Judge Jackson, of West Virgin 
was done under the Speaker's ruling, y rules wh 
were adopted. He pleased to s 
parliamentary law. 
One of these eight Democrats had over 800 majority. <A 
had over 1,300 majority. He was Mr. Cate, of Arkan 
third, the Hon. Louis W. Turpin, of Alabam», cime her 
neirly 14,000 majority. Yet these men were unseated und: 
ruling of the Speaker, with the approval nection of t'\e ma- 
jority of the House. Worse then these was the case of Wm. H. 
Ven ible, of Virginia. Here, with over 60) majority, owing toa 
split in the Republican party in the Petersburg district, a Dem- 
ocrat was unseated to make room for a Republican. He could 
not be unseated without the presence of a quorum. The ma- 
jority was unable to find its own quorum, only one Democrat 
remuining in the House, so they counted but not 
voting the Democrat, the gentleman from Virginia [Col. O'F'sR- 
RALL]|, who is to be the next Democratic governor of that 
State. They thus unseated Mr. Venable and seated Prof. Lings- 
ton. If Mr. Ven:ble had been in his seat and Col. O’FERRALL 
absent, they would have counted Mr. Venable as being present 
and not voting, and would have used this count to unseat Vena- 
ble himself. If therehad been one Republicanin the House and 
, they 


» of thesolitary Re- 


ist resort, i 


as D , in 
quo-um.,. 
y nted 
- quorum when I was upon Penn- 
Other gentlemen now on the . simi- 


800 miles away 


uke upa 
rst Congress was I co 


4) } 
oor Dud 


be ore a 


icted under what he was 


nds 


as present 


would haveunseated Mr. Venable by the vot 
publican. 

So much for the rules of the Fifty-first Congress. It is upon 
such rulings as these that the late Speuker of the House bases 
his attack upon the rules offered to-day. The people did not 
sustain them. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED], when he 
siid he was sustained by the people of his district, knew very 
well that the people of his district did not include the people of 
the United States. His people may have given him a greater 
majority than he ever had before received, with the Kittery 


| navy-yard in the background and the Biddeford naturalization 


frauds in the foreground; but that majority was greatly reduced 
in the next election, when such aid was lacking. 

Sir, the people of the United States repudiated both him and 
his majority in this House. The 170-odd Republican votes, in- 
cluding the 8 obtzined by fraud in the Fifty-first Congress, were 
reduced to 87 in the Fifty-second Congress, where the gentieman 
received the disapproval of the highest court in the land—the 
people of the United States. |Laughter and applause. 

Mr. PICKLER. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment in my 
time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. RICHARDSON in the chair). 
The amendment will be read for information in the time of the 
gentleman, but not to be considered as pending. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by adding after the words ‘‘ Committee on Rules to consist of five 
members,” On page 8, the following words: “ Provided, Thaton the first day 
of the regular session of the Fifty-third Congress the Speaker shall appoint 
four additional members on said committee.” 

Mr. PICKLER. I suppose, Mr. Speaker, that this report is 
submitted as a report in full by the Committee on Rules, and 
that that amendment will be in order when we reach that part 
of the rules. The point I desire to make isin line with the argu- 
ment of the gentleman from Mississippi[Mr. HOOKER] in regard 
to the size of the Committee on Rules. I thoroughly agree with 
the gentieman from Mississippi that this most powerful commit- 
tee in the House is altogether too small. In my opinion there 
are no five men, as the committee is now constituted, in any gov- 
ernment under the sun, that have like authority and power with 
the Committee of Rules of this House. Upon all political ques- 
tions this power resolves itself down to three men—the three in 
the majority, two on the same side with the Speaker. 

I have taken some little trouble to look at the constitution of 
the Committee on Rules as to size in the past history of this 
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Government, and there are some interesting features in con- 
nection therewith. I find that the first Committee on Rules, 
consisting of five members, was in the Ninth Congress. In the 
Twelfth, Thirteenth, Fourteenth, Fifteenth, Sixteenth, Seven- 
teenth, Eighteenth, Nineteenth, Twentieth, Twenty-first, and 
Twenty-third seven members comprised the Committee on 
Rules. Following that, in the Twenty-fourth, Twenty-sixth, 
Twenty-seventh, Twenty-eighth, Twenty-ninth, Thirtieth, 
Thirty-first, and Thirty-second Congresses, the Committee on 
Rules was comprised of nine members; and in the Thirty-fifth 
Congress, for the first time in the legislative history of the 
country, the Speaker of the House became a member of the Com- 
mittee on Kules, 

Never since that has there been any larger number upon the 
Committee on Rules. I do not know whether there is anything 
indicative in that or not, but it is simply history; and I agree 
with the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HOOKER] in express- 
ing the sume regard for the members of the Committee on 
Rules that he does. I do not criticise the personal membership 
of the committee, but simply the naked proposition of five 
members being too small a number for the Committee on Rules. 
It takes but a short service in this House for any member to 
yerceive that the business of the House is altogether within the 
12nds of the Committee on Rules. 

The Calendars are crowded, and no motion, no bill, no meas- 
ure can be gotten before the House if the Committee on Rules 
is not willing that it should be brought forward.. You gentle- 
men know well how one measure after another crowds ujon the 
Culendar, and how from time to time gentlemen are found trav- 





asking thatsome measure or other be considered. 
ing to note in this very House what power they have, and what 
additional power they are taking in this House. No one will 


deny that the rules brought in here at the present give the com- | 


mittee greater power than heretofore. 

Noone will deny that the Committee on Rules absolutely gov- 
erns the House. In other words, no measure that is reported 
can be considered, as it can readily be laid aside if they do not 
desire it considered, and there is no chance for any measure to 
pass with their objection. There has never, in the history of 


this Government, been a member of the Committee on Rules | 


from a State west of the Mississippi River, saveand except Mr. 
MILs of Texas, who was a member at one time. 
Mr. WILSON of Washington. 


the country. 

Mr. PICKLER. I do not know exactly as to that. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. There are four representa- 
tives of the East on the Committee on Appropriations out of ten 
States, and the West has but a single representative on that 
committee. 

Mr. PICKLER. To-day, with all the great interests of the 
West, from Michigan and Ohio to the Pacific coast, there is not 
one State has a member on the Committee on Rules. 
taken the trouble to look up the representation of the Commit- 
mittee on Rules; and in this committee which governs this 
House—in a House of 356 members—is placed all the power in 
this body. 
INGS, Mr.OUTHWAITE, Mr. BURROWS, and Mr. REED. They rep- 
resent a constituency of $28,078, while from the Congressional 
Directory, where | obtained these figures, the population of the 
country is given at the time this book was compiled at over 
62,000,000 of people. 

Now, I have no criticism to make of these gentlemen, because 
I believe they will perform their duties as well as any members 
of this House, but I do object to the general proposition of con- 
centrating all this great power in a few men representing but 
828,000 voters out of 62,000,000 of people. This is just as the 
record shows it. 

My proposition is that on the first day of the regular session 
in December the Speaker of the House shall appoint four other 
members so as to give the Committee on Rules nine members. 
As I have already said, in a majority of the Congresses in the 
history of this country the Committee on Rules has had a mem- 
bership of from seven to nine. So itran down to the Thirty-fifth 
Congress, when the Speaker became its chairman, and since 
that time the Committee on Rules has consisted of only five 

nem bers, 

Now, in my opinion, the interests of this country demand an 
enlargement of: that committee, and I think thata time like this, 
when there is no particularly exciting question agitating the 
House or the country, would be a good time to increase it. The 
interests of such great Statesas Llinois, Missouri, and the States 
west of the Mississippi and the Missouri Rivers seem to me to be 
entitled to have some representatives upon that committee, who 
would tuke care that their measures should be brought forward 
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' a t | we were denied in the Fifty-second Congress. 
ersing this House with petitions to the Committee on Rules, | 

} Ah >| 
It is interest- | 


| mittee on Ways and Means. 





I have | 
| be any objection to enlarging this committee. 
| of the Committee on Ruies, because, as I said before, it has mo 


‘ , | power than all the other committees of this House combin 
The committee consists of the Speaker, Mr. CaTCH- | 





and should receive consideration here. I do not see why thero 
should be any objection to increasing the membership of the 
Committee on Rules. 

As has been well stated by the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. HOOKER], nearly all of the other committees of the House. 
which were already much larger than the Committee on Rules, 
have been increased this very Congress. Why, then,should not 
the Committee on Rules also be enlarged? I believe it really 
ought to consist of fifteen members. I believe that with 62,000°- 
000 of people entitled to representation upon this floor, the tin 
has come when that committee ought to be increased to fifte: 
especially when we remember that asfar back asthe Ninth Co 
gress it had five members; that as far back as the Twelfth C 
gress the membership was increased to seven, and that it st 
at seven or nine until the Thirty-fifth Congress. 

I trust that gentlemen will consider this matter thoughtful] 
It seems to me everyone must concede that with such unlimit 
power as this committee has—for no such power is intrusted 
the hands of any five men under any Government as this 1 
puts in the hands of our Committee on Rules—— 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. If the gentleman will per 
me to interrupt him, his idea about enlarging the Committe 
Rules is very good, but it will not be adopted, and I wish | 
would extend his view to some of the other committees w! 
the West has always been treated with injustice, except in 1] 
Fifty-first Congress, when the distinguished Speaker[Mr. R: 
gave us representation on the Committee on Appropriat 
and also on the Committee on Ways and Means, a right v 
The West n 
gets justice. 

These committees are made up of Representatives from « 
of the Alleghanies and south of the Ohio River. Ten Stat 
the West, with a large and teeming population, have no rep 
sentation on the Committee on Appropriations or on the Co 
Vermont has one, Massachus 
has two, New York has one, but the Westhas none. You co: 


| tous and ask for our votes when you need them, but when 


seek to get upon the committees where we are entitled to 1 
resentation we are denied that right, and always have been 
cept by the distinguished Speaker of the Fifty-first Congress. 
Mr. PICKLER. I certainly agree with my distinguish.d 
friend from Washington that the people of the West ought t« 


| have representation—— 
And no other member on any | 
cominittee where the business was of importance to our part of 


Mr. WILSON of Washington. 
they? [Laughter.] 

Mr. PICKLER. Istill think the gentleman is about rig 
Mr. Speaker, the only way we can possibly have this repres 
tation, in view of the great pressure upon the Speaker and 


Well, they do not get it; 


| great influences that are brought to bear from older and rich 
| portions of the country, is by increasing the size of the co 


mittees. 

And, gentlemen. that would not damage the East. It would: 
hurt the South. The South is certainly very well represen 
now on the Committee on Rules. I do not see why there sh: 
I speak especi 


Lo enlarge it would do noinjury and no injustice to anybody 
and it wculd only be fair to give us some consideration thero, 
and to place at least four new members on that committee from 
portions of the country now unrepresented. I will append to my 
remarks a statement showing the membership of the Committee 
on Rules from the First Congress down to the Fifty-third. 

Following is the statement: 
Committees on Rules of different Houses of Renresentativea in Congress Jroim 

1787 to and including Fi/ty-third Congress. 

Committee In Federal Convention—Mr. Wythe, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Pinck 

ney. 
CONGRESSES. 

First and Second—Joint Committee, Mr. Bland, Mr. Trumbull, Mr. Vining, 
on part of the House. 

Third and Fourth—Mr. Trumbull, Mr. Jeremiah Smith, Mr. Baldwin. 

Pifth and Sixth—Mr Sitgreaves, Mr. Dent, Mr. Macon. 

Seventh and Kighth—Mr. Eustis, Mr. New, Mr. Huger. 

Ninth—Mr. Varnum, Mr. Denson, Tallmadge, Mr. Gregg, Mr. Holland. 

Tenth—Mr. Winn, Mr. Gray, Mr. John Campbell, Mr. Brown, Mr. Gardner. 

Eleventh—Mr. Mason, Mr. Smiiie, Mr. Rhea of Tennessee, Mr. Southard, 
Mr. Shaw. 

Tweifth—Mr. Bassett, Mr. Pitkin, Mr. Macon, Mr. Nelson, Mr. Bibb, Mr 
Quincey, Mr. Findle 

Thirteenth—Mr. 


Roberts, Mr. Macon, Mr. Pleasants, Mr. Breckinrid 

Mr. Pitkin, Mr. Nelson, Mr. Clark. 
Fourteenth—Mr. Stanford, Mr. Bassett, 

Desha, Mr. Crawford, Mr. Telfair. 
Fifteenth—Rules of preceding House adopted. 


Mr. Sargeant, Mr. Gold, Mr 


Sixteenth—Rules of preceding House adopted. 

Seventeenth—Mr. Nelson of Virginia, Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Taylor, Mr. Bas- 
sett, Mr. Condict, Mr. Smith of Maryland, Mr. Rich. 

Eighteenth—Rules of preceding House adopted. 

Nineteenth—Rules of preceding House adopted. 

Twentieth—Mr. Randolph, Mr. P. P. Barbour, Mr. Taylor, Mr. Ingham 
Mr. Kerr, Mr. Wilde. 


. Oakley, 
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ig House : 
Mr. Drayton, Mr. Taylor, 


Twenty-first 
Twenty-se¢ 
Sutherland 
Twenty-third—Mr. Foot, Mr. J. Q. Adams, Mr. Polk, Mr. 
r. Wayne. Mr. Spei Mr. Sutherland 
Twenty-fourth un of New York, Mr. Adams, 
Williams of North Carolina, Mr. Cambreling, r. Evere 
Parker, Mr Chambers of Pennsylvania 
Twenty-fifth—Mr. Mercer, Mr. Hamer, Mr 
Mr. Muhlenberg. 
I ity-sixth—Mr 
Athert 
th—Mr 
1am, M 
} 


i.dopted. 


Mr. Speight, Mr 


ll of Tennessee, 

M ; . 

Vhomas, Mr. 
Parks, Mr. 


npbel 


e, Mr. 
R. Chap 
n Quincy 

Mr. Vinton, 


kins. 
Mr. Kaufman 
Mr. § ng of Pem 
souri, Mr. Ashmun o 
ev of indlianw 
Mr. Jones of Tenne e, Mr. Stepher 
rof Pennsylvania P f Indiana, Mr. § 
1a, Mr. Seymour of New r. King of Rhode Island 
ir. Wallace of South C 
M pbell of Ohio, Mr. Mills 
of Pennsyl!vani 
Mr. Campbell, 


Mr. Haven 


lallory 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Eli 
Cox. 

- Sneaker, Mr. Elihu B. Washbur Banks of Ma 

son of Pennsylvania, Mr. R New York. 
Speaker, Mr. Orth, Mr. Ro Randall, Mr. Blz 


hu B. Vv Mr. 


“he Speaker, . lL Mi 1u tt 
tarfield of Ohio, Mr, Br s of New York 

r. Banks of Massachusetts, ¥ 
Mr. Randall of Pennsylvania. 


Maynard, Mr. Garfield, Mr. Cox, Mr. 


. 


ir. 


‘he Spe 


, Mr. Randall, Mr. Cox, Mr. Blaine, Mr. Banks 
Mr. Stephens Georgia, Mr. Biackburn of 
io, Mr. Frye of Maine 
Mr. Stephens of Georgia, Mr. Sayler 
Mr. Garfield of Ohio. 

Mr. Orth, Mr. Robeson, 


of Ohio 


Mr. Randall, Mr. 


axer, 


ker, Mr. Blackburn, Mr. Randall, Mr. Keifer, Mr 


er, Mr. Randall, Mr. Morrison, Mr. Reed, Mr. His 

i *. Carlisle, Mr. Rat 

‘ifty-tirst speaker Reed, Mr 
Mr. Ingalls. 


Speaker Crisp, Mr 


Mr. Mi Mr. Reed, Mr. Ca 


Mr non 
‘annon, Mr. 


Carlisle, Mr. 


secon 


y-third—Speaker Crisp, Mr. Catchin Mr. Outhwaite, Mr. Reed, Mr. 


Mr. HEPBUI 
of the House t 

most important of : 
It isespecially important to the new men 
is not so important to those who have been here for 


tN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the attention 
o Rule XIV, which, in my judgment, is one of the 
ll the rules reported ym the committee. 
;of the House. It 
some time 
and have attiined to such positions as enable them at all times 
to secure recognition. ‘This rule, as reported, provides that— 

When any m ires tospeak, or « 
sha ise and respectfully ad 
l 16 Hk 
shall confine himself t 


mm ber de liver any matter to the House, he 
to Mr. Speaker, and, on being 
y n the floor, or from the 


ion under debate, 


lress himsel 


adress t 


avoid- 
t will be observed that there is no requirement in that rule 
n the Speaker to recognize a member, although he may be 
iy m-mber upon the floor, the only one seeking recogni- 
The language of the rule is ‘‘ when recognized.’ . 

ion that that ought to be so changed as to require the 
cer, in a case of that kind, when the member asking recog- 
tion is clearly in order, to recognize thatmember. T 


’ Itis my 


Chere cer- 
ily is no proposition to be found in the spirit of the Constitu- 
n more cleariy than that which recognizes the equality of the 


constituencies that are represented upon this floor. 
} 


but under this rule. as it is proposed, it would be within the 
power of the Speaker to absolutely dis‘ranchise a. constituency, 
toprevent its Representativefrom having any voice in discussion, 
or from taking «ny part in perfecting legisl ition. He might be 
unable to express his views, or to offer the slightest amendment, 
and might be compelled to content himself with merely voting 
yea or nay upon propositions presented by other members. Ido 
not believe that that is in accordance wiih the spirit of the Con- 


_ kach constituency is the equal of every vther, andt hrough | 
its Representative is entitled to the same rights as every other; | 


| [Mr. PICKLER 


Sa cross 
cognition : 


whicd no m 


ogni 
the hx 


shail coniine 


Mr. BRYAN. 

the amendment offered by 
then a word in behalf of « 
rules. J think the remarks of 

worthy the ex ‘ration of 
need not disguise fact th 
country interests which pertain to those parts alone and that 
however honest and however anxious the members of the Com- 
mittee on Rules may be to give every part of the country fair 
representation, it is impossible for them to enter fully into the 
wishes and interests of sections in which they do not live. 


one 
n South Dak 
members. 

in various pa 


} are 


t there are rts o 





The gentleman from South Dakota has called attention to the 
history of this question and has shown that up to the Thirty- 
‘fifth Congress, | believe, the Committee on Rules contained a 
larger number of members; and it is strange tomy mind that as 
our country grows in size and as the number of Representatives 
in Congress increases the numberof members of this committee 
should diminish rather than increase. And I emphasize what 
has been already said that there is not to-day upon the Com- 
mittee on Rules a member representing that great transmissis- 
sippi country. 

The center of population has been going westward. It is now 
in southwestern Indiana. Take the Western members of the 
Committee on Rules, and they are near to the center of popula- 
tion. Is it possible that these gentlemen, however desirous 
they may be to do justice to our section of the country, can as 
fairly represent our people, can as faithfully urge the impor- 
tance of our measures as they could if they lived among us and 
understood our interests? And is it unfair for us to insist that 
this section of the United States is just as important as any 
other section, and that its interests should be looked after 
just as carefully? 

It seems to me that if the membership of this committee was 
increased to nine, and the Speaker was thereby permitted to 
select the additional members from the sections not now repre- 
sented, no harm could be brought thereby to other sections, but 
that on the contrary justice would be insured to this large part 
of our country now unrepresented. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Will the gentleman allow me a 
moment? 

Mr. BRYAN. Certainly. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Dlinois. Did the gentleman from Nebraska 
hear the proposition of the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
BOATNER| to clothe the various committees of the House with 
nuthority to control the legislation reported from them? 

Mr. BRYAN. I knew of the ms before it was pre- 
sented in the House, but was not present when it was read. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I would ask the gentleman fur- 
ther if the method there suggested would not meet his approval 
us presenting a better system than by the proposed enlargement 
of the Committee on Rules? 

Mr. BRYAN. I think that both propositions might be adopted. 
The proposition of the gentleman from Louisiana helps the case, 
but it is not inconsistent with this proposition to also increase 
the membership of the Committee on Rules. 

As has been said, Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Rules is the 
most important committee of the House. To that committee is 
committed the question as to what measures will come before 
the House for its consideration. We all know that we do not 
reach bills on the calendars. After a few weeks of the session 
have passed the calendars are loaded down with measures too 
numerous to receive consideration, and there must be some ex- 
traordinary process resorted to for selecting from among them 
those which should be considered. When we give into the 
hunds of the Committee on Rules almost the entire control of 
the legislation of the country, as we do in this case, it is only 
just and fair that this committee shall be large enough to repre- 
sentevery interest in this vast country, and every section as 
well. 

I do not see what objection can be made to the suggestion of 
increasing the committee, in view of the fact that all of our prin- 
cipul committees have been enlarged. That geographical con- 
siderations have weight in the make-up of the committees is 
shown from the fact that all of our committees are chosen with 
a view to representing all interests. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Will the gentleman allow me 
to interrupt him to say that if he will look at the Committee on 
Ways and Means and the Committee on Appropriations he will 
see that in these committees geographical considerations were 
not regarded? I would like to ask the gentleman to inquire o/ 
the membership of these committees of the House if they have 
been selected with a view to geographical situations, as far as 
the Western partofour country is concerned. 

Mr. BRYAN. I am not here to discuss whether or not in the 
selection of every committee there has been such care given to 
represent the various portions of the country as should have been 
given; but I say that the geographical consideration is taken into 
view in making up the committees, at least to a certain extent. 

But, Mr, Speaker, When we come to act on this proposition, 
whether we shall increase the membership of the most important 
committee of all, and find that there is not a man representing 
the great country west of the Mississippi River upon that com- 
mittee, or that even lives near the Mississippi River—except the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CATCHINGS], who lives on the 
east side—is it unjust that this part of the country should insist 
on having representation upon that committee? submit it to 
the intelligence of this body, I submit it to your sense of justice, 
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if we are asking more than our right when weask you tochange 
the rule and permit the membership of this committee to be en- 
larged so as to include the representation from these sections? 
It might be possible with a committee of five only to cover more 
than one-half of the country; but with a committee of nine, there 
could be no excuse for leaving unrepresented the various inter- 
ests which, up to this time, have been unrepresented in the make- 
up of this important committee of the House. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Wehaverepresentation enough 
now in the West on the arid lands, but we never get any appro- 
priations to irrigate them. [Laughter.] , 

Mr. BRYAN. I have not investigated that particulor com- 
mittee. But having said thismuchin behalf of the amendment, 
I desire to say a word in regard to the other parts of the report, 
Mr. COX. Has the attention of the gentleman been called to 
the fact that all committees have been increased in number ax- 
cept this? ‘ 
Mr. BRYAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The important committees. 

Mr. BRYAN. The gentleman has suggested that the large 
committees, the important committees—— 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. That is better. 

Mr. BRYAN (continuing). Have been increased in number, 
and yet the most important committee of all remains oniy at five, 
when the membership of the Howse has been increased since our 
last session. 

But I will not detain the House longer on this question. I de- 
sire to submit a word only in behalf of some portions of the rules 
where they differ from the rules of the Fifty-first Congress. A 
great deal has been said here about the Supreme Court having 
ratified or approved of the action of the Speaker of that Con- 
gress in counting a quorum. I call the attention of the House 
to the fact that the Supreme Court simply decided, in a case be- 
fore it, that this House had the right to determine, by rule, in 
what manner the presence of a quorum should be ascertained. 
The court did not say that the Speaker of the House was au- 
thorized, before the adoption of the rules, to declare that cer- 
tain members were present, and therefore that a quorum was 
ready to transact business. That question was not brought bo- 
fore the court. 

It is immaterial to us, however, whether the Speaker had au- 
thority for his ruling or not before the adoption of this new rule 
by the House. It is immaterial to us whether he said in 1880: 
lt is not the visible presence of members, but their judgment and their 
votes the Constitution calls for. 

And whether ten years afterward he said a different thing 
while occupying the Speaker's chair, when it was necessiry i 
order to secure an increased representation of his party in Con- 
ress. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Does the gentleman think it any reflec- 
tion upon the statesmanship of a member of Congress for him to 
chonge his mind upon a question? 

Mr. BRYAN. Notatall, sir. Infact, I believe it is the duty 
of a man to change his mind if he finds that he is wrong. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. There have been some changes of opin- 
ion lately in this House, and I did not know whether the gentle- 
mn was passing criticism upon that. [Laughter.]} 

Mr. BRYAN. I[Iwillsay this, however, thatitsometimes is the 
case that where one party is in power, and desires to do a thing, 
one of the party out of power will denounce the act as wrong, 
and then when that man comes into power he will change his 
mind, when party necessity requires a change of action. I say 
that is possible; and Iam sure that the gentleman from Ohio 


in 


{[Mr. GROSVENOR] will agree with me that sucha change of mind 
is not to be defended. Only that change of mind which is an 
honest change, brought about by an honest consideration of all 
the questions involved, is to be commended. 
But I say, Mr. Speaker, it is nota question whether the Speaker 
of this House at that time violated the precedents of a hundred 
years and placed a construction upon the Constitution which no 
pone Congress had placed there. Itisnota question whether 
is opinion in power was different from that which he expressed 
when out of power. The question is simply as to the wisdom ol 
adopting the rule which was adopted at that time. 
T quote from the Supreme Courtdecision, where the court says 
that this House has the right to select, not only the method se- 
lected in the Fifty-first Congress, but the right to select the 
method which has been selected in every other Congress from 
thé beginning of this Government to this time; in other words, 
that the House can determine for itself how the presence of 4 
quorum shall be ascertained. In the decision the rule adopted 
February 14, 1890, authorizing the Speaker to count a quorum, !s 
set forth, and then follows this language: 
The action taken was in direct compliance with this rule. The question, 


therefore, is as to the validity of this rule, and not what methods the Speaker 
may of his own motion resort to for determining the presence of a quorum, 
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nor what matters the Speaker or Clerk may of their own volition piace upon 
the Journal. 

Neither do the advantages or disadvantages, the wisdom or folly, of such 
a rule present any matters for judicial consideration. With the courts the 
question is only one of power. 

The Constitution empowers each House to determine rules of proceeding. 


It may not by its rules ignore constitutional! restraints or violate funda- | 


mental rights, and there should be a reasonable relation between the mode 
or method of proceeding established by rule and the result which is 
sought to be attained. But within these limitations all matters of methods 
are open to the determination of the House, and it is noimpeachment of the 
rule to say that some other way would be better, more accurate, or even 
more just. 
It is no objection to the validity of a rule that a different one has been pre- 
scribed and in force for a length of time 
* ~ - . * 
But how shall the presence of a majority be determined? The Constitu- 
tion has prescribed no method of making this determination, and it is there- 
fore within the competency of the House to prescribe any method w 
shall be reasonably certain to ascertain the fact. It may prescribe answer 
to roll call as the only method of determination; or require the passage of 
members between tellers, and their count as the sole test; or the counto 


he 


* * 


the Speaker or the Clerk, and an announcement from the desk of the names | 


of those who are present. 


* * * “ * 


Summing up this matter, this law is found inthe Secretary ofthe Treasury’s | 


Office, properly authenticated. If we appeal to the Journal of the House, 
we find that a majority of its members were present when the bill passed, a 
majority creating by the Constitution a quorum, with authority to act upon 
any measure; that the presence of that quorum was determined in accord- 
ance with a reasonable and valid rule theretofore adopted by the House. 


But when we say, that instead of adopting the method adopted 
in the Fifty-first Congress, we will adoptthe method adopted by 


all preceding Congresses and by the Fifty-second Congress, I be- | 


lieve that we follow the safer course, and that our action in not 
counting a quorum or allowing it to be done, is based on solid 
wisdom. 

And just a word, Mr. Speaker, to show the wisdom of our 


method. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BAILEY] in the last | 
Congress showed what various States had done; and while I can 


not give the States as he gave them, yet my recollection is that 
more than half of the States of this Union provide by their con- 
stitutions that no bill shall become a law until a majority of all 
the members elected shall express their consent upon a yea-and- 
nay vote. I believe that provision is a wise one. I believe itis 
only a safe provision that before a bill shall become a law a ma- 


jority of all members elected to Congress shallexpress itas their | 


wish, and not merelya majority of those who happen to be pres- 
ent if a quorum is present. 


A great deal was said about wanting the majority to rule. | 


Mr. Speaker, I call atiention to the fact that the counting of a 
quorum is not a device by which a majority can rule. 
device by which a minority can enact laws. 
of a bill requires no counting of a quorum. It is when there is 
not a majority in favor of a bill, that a quorum must be counted 
in order to pass the bill. Now, what is possible under it? We 
have in this House 356 members. One hundred and seventy- 
nine make a quorum. 

According to all rules, if we have present 179 members, and 90 
members vote aye and 89 vote no, the bill will be passed. Now, 
that is because the Constitution says that, a quorum being pres- 
ent, a majority of the majority is sufficient to passa bill. But 
for one hundred years our people have placed a construction on 
that, and they have given to the minority the right, by refusing 
to vote, to compel the concurrence of a majority in legislation. 

I believe that that safeguard is a wise one, and that no great 
interest will suffer if you simply stay the hand of legislative 
power until you bring in amajority who are in favor of the propo- 
sition. But in the rules of the [ifty-first Congress that sife- 
guard was taken-away, and with 89 refusing to vote, the Speaker, 


according to the rules afterward adopted, and in accordance with | 
his own opinion before the rules were adopted, was able to count | 


the 89 as present, and thus two more than one-fourth of the House 


were able to unseat a member and put another member in his | 


place. 

The first instance where this rule was called into effect was in 
the case of Smith vs. Jackson, which came up on the 29th day of 
January, 1890. There 162 members of Congress voted in favor 
of unseating the man who held the certificate. Itwas not a ma- 
jority of the members of that Congress, and yet it illustrates 
what could be done under the rules of the Fifty-first Congress. 
We have refused to adopt these rules. We have gone back to 
the precedents of a hundred years, and left it in the power of 
those dissenting to compel the concurrency of a majority in the 
passage of a measure by refusing to vote, thereby breaking ¢ 
quorum, whenever, in their judgment, such action would be 
justifiable. 


There is another question. The Fifty-first Congress gave to 


the Speaker the right to determine what was a dilatory motion. 
That power, sir, when wisely exercised is perhaps not a danger- 
ous power; but that power the Fifty-second Congress refused to 
give the Speaker; that power this Congress has so far refysed 


rich | 


It is a} 
A majority in favor 
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| to trust to the Speaker; and I believe we are wise in refusing 
|} that power to any man. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. 
interrupt him there? 

Mr. BRYAN. Certainly. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois, DoTI understand the gentleman to 
say that we have no rule that would permit the Speaker to de- 
termine what is a dilatory motion 

Mr. BRYAN. I do not 


Will the gentleman permit me to 


believe the Spexker of the House 


should be invested with the power to re by his judgement 
what is a dilatory motion, and thus stop whit we call filibuster- 
| ing. F 
| Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Now,if the gentlemanw rmit 
, did he not. as a member of the last Congress, vote for ode 
| of rules that clothed the Speaker with that authority? 
Mr. BRYAN. Under the provision with regard tosuspension 
of the rules? 
Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Yes, sir. 
Mr. BRYAN. I believe that no motion is in order 
| Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. But did not the gentleman in the 
last Congress vote for a code of rules which clothed the Speaker 
with that authority? 


| Mr. SPRINGER. In two cases only. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I do not care whether it is two or 
one, 

Mr. BRYAN. I was going to say 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. It does not clothe him with tl 
to determine what is a dilatory motion 

Mr. REED. It takes three of them to answer. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE (continuing). Or what the motive of the 
maker is. Itonly enables him to declare a motion dilatory when 
the motion itself shows it is a dilatory motion, and for delay. 

Mr. BRYAN. And that is what the rule says. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Does it not clothe the Speaker 
witb authority to declare what is a dilatory motion? 
|} Mr. BRYAN. It does not give the Speaker the right to de- 
termine what the motive of the maker was, but simply what the 
effect was: and that was the rule. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Has not the Speaker, under sec- 
tion 8, Rule XIV, the same power, when it comes to a question 
of suspending the rules, that the Speaker of the Fifty-first Con- 
| gress was clothed with under the rules adopted by that body? 
|} Mr. PAYNE. And in language precisely th 
} Mr.REED. Itis on pages 14 and 19, 
| 
} 


16 


power 





‘same? 


Mr. BRYAN. It seems to take three ger 
the question. [Laughter]. 

The SPEAKER p 
| br ska yield to the 
| Mr. BRYAN. 
| (Laughter. ] 

Mr. HOPKINS of 


itlemen to propound 


Does the gentfeman from Ne- 
gentleman from Illinois 
Yes, sir; | yield to the three gentlemen. 


( mepore . 


Illinois. Before the gentleman yields to 


i 

| the others, if he will simply answer my question I will be obliged. 
| Did not he, as # member of the last Congress, vote for a code of 
| rules that lodged with the Speaker the power to determine what 
|isa dilatory motion? He hxs refused to answer that question 
| yet. , 

Mr. BRYAN. I voted for the rules adoptec. 

| Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. C:n not the gentleman be frank, 
|} and say yesorno? Will the gentlem.in allow me— 


Mr. BRYAN. I will allow you to frame your question if you 
will allow me to frame my answer. 


Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Does it require an argument to 
|answer? Can not you answer by yes or no? 
Mr. BRYAN. Are you ready to let me answer? 


Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. 
| tion? 
Mr. BRYAN. 


| T will answer. 


Do you decline to answe 


my ques- 


If the gentleman is through with the question 


Mr. HOPKINSof Illinois. Well, Mr. Speaker, I will not 13 
| the gentleman upon that point, as I see it is a delic ite y ect 
| with him. Itis a question which could hive been answere h 

a direct yes or no. 
| Mr. BRYAN. The gentleman hassubmitted his question, and 
| . will try to answer it and go back to the point where he inuter- 
rupted me. Now, while such a provision is in the rules of the 
last Congress, those rules provided that in the instinces which 
the gentleman refers to the Speaker was permitted to decide 


that a motion which delayed action was not in order. 

But I do not understand that the decision of the Speaker in 
the last Congress was at all like the decision of the Speaker of 
the Fifty-first Congress. And furthermore, the decision of the 
Speaker of the last Congress was based upon the decisions of 
Speakers in other Congresses previous to the Fifty-first, under 
the same rule, and presents a very different question from that 
which was raised in the Fifty-first Congress. 
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Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. 
instances to which the gentleman's attention has been called, is 
not the language which lodges this power in the Speaker pre- 
cisely the language in which the rule was clothed that was 
adopted by the Fifty-first Congress? 

Mr. BRYAN. Icannotsay. Will you answer that question 
yourself? 

Mr. HOPKINS of TWinois. I think it was. 

Mr. BRYAN. The gentleman thinks it was andI do not know, 
60 we will leave it there. [Laughter.] Now, Mr. Speaker, | 
want to say this: The provision of the rules in this Congress 
and in the last Congress is very different from that in the rules 
of the Fifty-first Congress, in that, instead of lodging the power 
in the Speaker to stop filibustering, they lodge that power in 
the House itself,and to my mind there isavery great distinction 
between allowing a Speaker to say that filibustering shall stop 
and allowing the House itself to say that filibustering shall stop. 

Mr. PAYNE. But suppose that the majority of the Commit- 
tee on Rul 
sition is made to stop the filibustering and is submitted to the 
Committee on Rules, the committee, of course, being in sympa- 
thy with the filibusterers, would not report sucharule, Now, 
in that case, how is the majority of the House to act? When 
the Speaker is to determine, I can see very well that there may 
be an appeal from hisdecision, so that the House can vote and 
a majority may revise his decision; butif a majority of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, being in sympathy with the filibustering, fail 
to bring in a rule to stop it, how can the majority of the House 
act? 

Mr. BRYAN, .Mr. Speaker, my recollection is that in the 
Fifty-first Congress there were instances where even the appeal 
from the décision of the Chair was declared to be dilatory, and 
the gentleman from New-York would find it very difficult to get 
the House toexpressitself upon such a question when the Speaker 
refused to put the question. 

Mr. REED. If the gentleman from Nebraska will allow me to 
make a suggestion, the House has always power to revise the ac- 
tion of the Speaker. It may not be always by way of appeal, but, 
by direct action, the House bas always the right to do that. 

Mr. BRYAN. Well, will the gentleman from Maine tell me— 
for he is informed—how the House would act in this case: Sup- 
pose » motion is made and the Speaker decides it to be a dila- 
tory motion, and therefore out of order; an _— is taken from 
his decision, and he decides that that is a dilatory motion and 
out of order; in such a case, how can the House act? 

Mr. REED. The House, by a direct proceeding, could raise 
the question the Speaker had decided improperly. 

Mr. BRYAN. The House itself? 

Mr. REED. Yes. Let me say to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska that in the British House of Commons no appeal what- 
ever is allowed from a decision of the Speaker upon a question 
of order, but the British House of Commons is not powerless in 
such a case; for, where the Speaker disregards his duty, it can, 
by adirect proceeding, attack his action. 

Mr. BRYAN. Dot understand, then, that the minority in the 
Fifty-first Congress overlooked one advantage that they might 
have had—— 

Mr. REED (interposing). 
them. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRYAN. Well, Mr. Speaker, if I have done nothing else 
I have given a new weapon to the minority in future Congresses, 
where the gentleman from Maine may preside if his prophecy of 
the other day shall prove true, for if he refuses to put a motion 
they can put it themselves—although, as has been suggested, it 
may be that when he takes the Chair again his opinion will un- 
dergo the same change that it did upon the question of the right 
to counta quorum. But, Mr. Speaker, I do net desire to detain 
the House longer. 

Mr. PAYNE. But will not the gentleman from Nebraska, be- 
fore he sits down, answer the question asked him? Suppose the 
majority of the Committee on Rules are in sympathy with the 
filibusterers and refuse to bring in a rule to stop filibustering, 
how, then, can the House act? 

Mr. BRYAN. The question is a pertinent one. If the Com- 
mittee on Rules does not bring the proposition before the House, 
the House will not act. upon it. [Laughter.] But the Commit- 
tee on Rules is composed of a majority belonging to the dom- 
inant party, and it is presumable that, in any important case, if 
it was the desire of the House and of the majority to stop fili- 
bustering the rule would be brought in and the filibustering 
would be stopped. 

But I insist that the changes made by the last Congress and 
by this Congress from the rules of the Fifty-first Congress on 

ese two important questions were wisely made; that instead of 
adopting the rulesof the Vifty-first Congress we are as far away 
from the two vicious rules of that Congress as we ever were, and 


One? They overlooked no end of 


3 are in sympathy with the filibusterers, and a propo- | 
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In the last Congress, in the two | that this Congress can adopt the rules reported by the commit- 


tee without fear that the members are thereby subjecting them- 
selves to the same criticisms which they made against the Re- 
publicans of the Fifty-tirst Congress. 

I was glad to find that in the Forty-sixth Congress, although 
the Democrats were in a majority, they refused to adopt the rule 
of the Fifty-first for the counting of a quorum. I was proud that 
the last Congress, although the Democrats had a majority there, 
refused to follow the example of the Fifty-first Congress, and I am 
glad that this Congress refuses to take that power simply becau 
it can do it, and in giving to the Committee on Rules the rig 
to bring in a rule here stopping filibustering, we are simply 
putting power in the hands of the House to conduct its busine 
and to stop delay—not putting that power in the hands of t! 
Speaker. 

MEMORIAL SERVICES. ON DEATH OF HON. J. LOGAN CHIPMAN. 

Mr. WEADOCK, by unanimous consent, submitted the follo 
ing resolution; which was read, considered, and adopted: 

Resolved, That Saturday, the 2a day of September, A. D. 1893, beginning 


° 


2 o'clock p. m., be set apart for the purpose of giving the House an opp: 
tunity to pay titting tribute to the memory of Hon. J. Logan Chipman, lat 
a Representative from the State of Michigan. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 

By unanimousconsent, leave of absence was granted as follows 

To Mr. SETTLE, for five days, on account of important bu 
ness. 
To Mr. CocKRAN, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 

PRINTING FOR WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE. 


Mr. WILSON of West Virginia, by unanimous eonsent, sul 
mitted the following resolution; which was read, considered, an 
adopted: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Ways and Means be, and is hereby, a1 
thorized to have printed and bound such documents and papers for t 
use of said committee as it may deem necessary in connection with subject 
considered or to be considered by the Committee on Ways and Means durin 
the term of the Fifty-third Congress. 

PRINTING FOR COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE, by unanimous consent, submitted the fol 
lowing resolution; which was read, considered, and adopted: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs be, and is hereby, antho 
ized to have printed and bound such documentsand papers for the use ofsa 
committee as it may deem necessary in connection with subjects consider: 
or to be considered by this committee during the Fifty-third Congress. 


COINAGE OF SEIGNIORAGE SILVER BULLION. 

Mr. SPRINGER, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. 
R. 3) to provide for the coinage of the seigniorage silver bullio 
in the Treasury; which wasread afirst and second time, referr 
to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, 
ordered to be printed. 

And then, on motion of Mr. WEADOCK (at 5 o’clock and 15 min- 
utes p. m.), the House adjourned. 


SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, August 30, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approv: 


COURT OF CLAIMS REPORT. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting the 
findings of fact in the case of Lovell et al. vs. The United States 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Com 
mittee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. President, I give notice that on Friday 
morning, immediately after the routine morning business, | sh: 
hag the indulgence of the Sen»te for the purpose ef submitting 1 
few remarics on the pending bill for the repeal of the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman silver law. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Ipresent apetition of some 5,000 citizen 
of Omaha, Nebr., who met in mass convention urging that u 
tion be taken by Congress upon the bill to establish postal s \v- 
ings banks. At the beginning of the presentsession I introduce 
a bitl for the establishment of such banks, which was referred 
to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. I move that 
the petition ba also referred to that committee. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MANDERSON. [I also present a petition signed by all 
the national banks in the city of Omaha, Nebr., composing the 
Omaha. Clearing House Association, in which association there 
seem to be nine national banks, praying for the immediate pas- 
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sage of the bill to repeal the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
ct, expressing the belief that the repeal would go very far to 















pring toan end the present serious and destructive financial dis- 

turbance, and further expressing somewhat in detail the opin- 

jon of the association that there should be further legislation by | 

Congress 28 speedily as possible to coniinue the use of silver as | di 

a money metal upon such safe conditions as will muintain its 

parity with gold. I move that the petition lie on the table, as 

the bill has been reported. 

*he motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CALL presented a joint resolution of the Legislature of 
Florida; which was read, and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, as follows: 

House concurrent resolution requesting the Senators and members of the 
House of Representatives from Florida inthe Congress of the United States 
to procure an investigation by Congre f the conduct and judicia ts of 
Charles Swayne, judge of the U1 States district court for the northern 
district of Florida 
Vhereas Charles Swayne, United States district judge for the northern | 

district of Florida, has so conducted himself and his court as to cause the | 

pe eof this State to doubt his integrity and to believe that his official ac- | 
tions as judge are susceptible to corrupt influences; and ; 

Whereas t) eputation of Charlies Swayne as a corrupt judge is very in 
urious to t interest of the entire State of Florida: Now, therefore, 

Se it resol y the house of representatives of the State of Florida, the s fe | 
concurring, Th he Senators and Representatives of the State of Florida 
in the Congré the United States be, and they are hereby, requested to | 
cal to be instituted in the Congress of the United States proper procee 
ings for t! igation of the administration of the United States circuit 
and district courts for the northern district of Plorida by Charles Swayne, | 
as United States district Judge for the northern district of Florida, and of 
his sand doi as such judge. | 

Resolved, *, That the secretary of state of the State of Plorida is in- | 





tives from Florida in the 
» State of Florida,a 
on by the house of repre- 


structed to fy to the Senators and Represent 


Congress of the United States, under the gre eal of t! 
copy of this resolution and its unanimous adopt 
seniatives and the senate of the State of Florida. 

Approved, June 2, 1893. 

STATE OF FLORIDA, 
Office of Secretary of State, 88: 

I, Jno. L. ¢ wiford. secretary of state of the State of Florida, do hereby cer- 
tify that the foregoing is a correct copy of the original now on file in this of 
fice. 

Given under my hand and the great seal of the State of Florida, at Talla- 
hassee, the capital, this 2istday of August, A. D. 1893. 

[SEAL. ] JNO. L. CRAWFORD, 

Secretary of State. 

Mr. PEFFER presented petitions of citizens of Brown, Dick- | 
inson, and Seward Counties; of citizens of Stafford, and of repre- 
sentatives of the People’s party of Sedgwick County, all in the 
State of Kansas, praying for the free and unlimited coinage of 
sliver; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HARRIS presented a petition of citizens of Lauderdale 
County, Tenn., praying for tho repeal of the Sherman silver law 
only upon condition that there be substituted therefor an act 
providing for the free and unlimited coinage of silver at a ratio 
of 16 to 1; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I present a petition numerously signed by 
citizens of St. Joseph, Mo., who describe themselves as busin>ss 
men, merchants, and others, in which they say that restoration 
of confidence being absolutely necessary to avert further dis .s- 
ter, it is the duty of our legislators to do everything in their 
power to bring about such restoration of confidence, and earn- 
estly urging wpon Senators and Representatives at the extrases- 
sion of Congress that the purchasing clause of the Sherman sil- 
ver act be unconditionally repealed. 

I also pres *ntasimilar petition from citizens of Adams County, 
in the State of Indiana, and a similar petition from citizens of 
LaGrange County, in the State of Indiana. Imove thatthe peti- 
tions lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LINDSAY presented a petition of citizens of Madisonville, 
Ky., praying for the repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the 
Sherman law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I present resolutions adopted at a meeting 
of citizens of the city of New York, held at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, in that city, on the 25th instant, of which John G. Boyd 

’ . 
was the chairman. The preamble recites the increase of popu- 
lation and the decrease, comparatively, of the circulating me- 
dium, and the platforms of both political parties, and proceeds: 

The platform of the party now in control of both Houses of Congress and 
the Executive Gemands explicitly the use of both gold and silver as the 
Standard money of the country, and the coinage of both gold and silver with- 
out discriminating against either metal or charge for mintage, but the dol- 
lar unit of coinage of both metals must be of intrinsic and exchangeable 
Value, or be adjusted through international agreement, or by such safe- 
guards of legislation as shall insure the maintenance of the parity of the two 
Inetals, and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the market and 
in payment of debts; and that all paper curreficy shall se kept at par with 
and redeemable in such coin; insisting upon this policy as especially neces- | 
sary for the protection of the farmers and laboring classes, the first and 
most defenseless victims of unstable money and fluctuating currency. 

The petitioners thereupon resolve: 

First. That this assemblage of citizens of New York, viewing with appre- 
hension the continuing senseless attacks on the so-called Sherman bill, 
hereby caution the Congress about to assemble that there is an influential 
Opinion in this community on the great issue involved which is not expressed 
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Mr. MCPHERSON. Does the S or from Missou bmit 
a resolution or present a petiti 
Mr. COCKRELL. I have presented resolutions adoy 
iss. meet of citizens of New York i think it 
the Finance Committee good to 
sideration notwithstanding what 


in 
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they have reported to theSe1 
ate for action here. Therefore,I ask that the resolutions be re- 
ferred to that committee, and I hope my distinguished friend 


from New Jersey will give them very close attention. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The petition will be referred tothe 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. MCPHERSON presented the petition of D. J. Farmer and 
11 other prominent citizens-of Elizabeth, N. J., praying for tl 


repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman 
law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CAREY presented the petition of John Charles Thomp- 
| son, ex-surveyor general; of A. C. Campbell, ex-United States 
attorney, and of John F. Carrol, editor of the Democratic Leader, 
and 33 other citizens of Cheyenne, Wyo.. praying that the sil- 
ver-purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law be not r 
| pealed, and that a more extended law for free silver be enacted 

which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented three petitions of citizens of Rock Springs, 
Wyo., containing 97 signatures, praying for the passage of the 
Stewart bill providing for the free coinage of silver at a ratio of 
16 to 1: which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. LODGE presented the petition of H. S. Ballou and 35 
other citizens of M ichusetts, praying for the repeal of the 
silver-purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law; which 
was ordered to lis on the table. 

Mr. CAMERON presented a petition of citizens of Duncannon, 


g¢ for the r of the 


lled Sherman law: which was ordered to 


Pa., prayin 


peal of the silver-purchusing cluse 


so-c ie on the table. 
He also presented a petition of the Window Glass Workers’ 
Assembly, No. 300, Knigchts of Labor. of Pittsburg, Pa., praying 
for the speedy passage 0 a la Vv providing for the free coinage of 
silver limited to the product of the mines of the United States; 


on the table. 
d the petition of W. F. McCue, post 
master, and other citi f Staunton, Va., praying for the un- 
conditional repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called 
Sherman law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

WILLIAM M’GARRAHAN. 


which was ordered to |i 


Mr. HUNTON pr 


\4 


esent 


ens ¢ 


Mr. TELLER, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to m 
was referred the bill (S. 341) to submit to the Court of Private 
Land ¢ ims, established by an act of Congress approved March 
3, 1891, the title of William MeGarrahan to the Rancho Panoche 
Grande, in the State of California, and for other purposes, r 

od it wi ‘ 


and su 


port without amendment, mitted a report thereon. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 
A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O 


TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House hzad passed 
a bill (H. R. 4 ovide for certain urgent deficiencies in the 
appropriations for the service of the Government for the 

year ending June 30, 1894, and for other purposes, in which it 


to pr 


fiscal 


requested the concurrence of the Senate. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 
Mr. CULLOM introduced a bill 746) for the relief of Wil- 


S. 74 
liam Martin; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 747) granting to Ira Bacon, of 
Company A, Fifty-second Regiment Indiana Volunteers, an ad- 
ditional bounty of $100; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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He also introduced a bill (S. 748) granting a pension to Sarah 
A. Hanger: which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

He also introduced a bill (S. 749) granting a pension to Mat- 
thias Reed; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. McPHERSON introduced a bill (S. 750) to increase the 
appropriation for the erection of a public building at Paterson, 
N. J.; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 751) to provide a postal currency, 
and for other purposes; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. HARRIS (by request) introduced a bill (S. 752) to extend 
North Capitol streetto the Soldiers’ Home; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, 


Mr. GEORGE introduced a bill (S. 753) for the relief of Louisa | 


Q. Lovell and others; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. HIGGINS introduced a bill (S. 754) for the relief of the 
Southern Railroad Association, lessees of the Mississippi Cen- 
tral Railroad Company; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. DOLPH introduced a bill (S. 755) granting right of way 
to the Albany and Astoria Railroad Company through the Grand 
Ronde Indian Reservation, in the State of Oregon; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 756) for the application of the 
accretions of the Caracas awards of 1868 to the new awards made 
in 1889 and 1890; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 757) to provide for the erection 
of a first-class fog signal at or near the present position of the 
Cape Arago light station; which was read twice by its title, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 758) extending the time allowed 
the Umatilla lrrigation Company for the construction of its 
ditch across the Umatilla Indian Reservation in the State of Ore- 
gon; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. GALLINGER introduced a bill (S. 759) for the relief of 
Thomas F. Rowland; which was read twice by its title, and, with 
the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. CAMERON introduced a bill (S. 760) for the relief of 
James Jones; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S.761) to indemnify the State of 
Pennsylvania for money expended in 1864 for militia called into 
the military service by the governor under the proclamation of 
the President of June 15, 1863; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S.762) for the relief of the legal 
owners of the Columbia Bridge, at Columbia, Pa.; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He ulso introduced a bill (S. 763) relieving the personal repre- 
sentativesof John Sherman, jr., late United States marshal for the 
Territory of New Mexico, from the requirements of section 833 
of the Revised Statutes; which was read twice by iis title, and 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 764) for the relief of certain senior 
medical directors on the retired listof the Navy; which was read 
twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

EXCLUSION OF CHINESE IMMIGRATION. 

Mr. DOLPH. Yesterday I introduced a bill (S. 745) making 
an appropriation to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to en- 
forve the Chinese exclusion acts, and I inadvertently had it re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, when I intended 
to ask that the bill lie on the table until I could submit some re- 
marks upon it. I ask that the order of yesterday be rescinded 
and that the bill lie on the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the bill will be 
recalled from the Committee on Foreign Re!ations and lie on the 
table. : 
WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


On motion of Mr. CULLOM, it was 


Ordered, That James W. Neely have leave to withdraw from the files of 
the Senate, under the rules, the papers filed with the bill for his relief. 


LEE MANTLE. 
Mr. PUGH submitted the following resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections: 


Resolved, That there be allowed out of the contingent fund of the Senate, 
to Lee Mantle, the sum of $5,000 in full compensation for all his time and ex- 
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— in prosecuting his claim to a seat in the Senate as a Senator fromthe 
State of Montana. 


JOHN B. ALLEN. 
Mr. SQUIRE submitted the following resolution; which was 
referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections 
Resolved, That there be allowed out of the contingent fund of the Senate 
to John B. Allen the sum of $5,000, in full compensation for all his time and 


expense in prosecuting his claim to aseatin the Senate asa Senator from 
the State of Washington. 
ACTING ASSISTANT DOORKEEPER. 

Mr. HALE submitted the following resolution: which was ; 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant-at-Arms be, and he is hereby, authoriz 
employ an additional acting assistant doorkeeper at, an annual 
$2,592, to be paid from the miscellaneous items of the contingent fund 
Senate. 

AMOUNT OF REVENUES. 

Mr.STEWART. I submit a resolution, and after it is 
desire to call the attention of the Senate to the matter. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, The Secretary of the Treasury is directed to inform the 
how the revenues, since the commencement of the present fiscal year 
pare with the estimates of the Treasury Department, and whet 
revenues exceed or are less than such estimates, and the amount of s1 
excess or deficiency, as the case may be. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I shall move to refer the 
resolution to the Committee on inanes because I do not wish to 
proceed against the wish of Senators in this respect, bit I de- 
sire to call attention, before it is referred, to a statement which 
I findin the Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin 
purporting to come from official sources, as to the condition of 
the revenues of the Government: 

WASHINGTON, August 28, 189 

The purpose of Secretary Carlisle to wait until the disposition of the s 
ver question before communicating with Congress on the threatened def 
in the Treasury seems to meet zeneralapproval. The Secretary is not ob 
ious to the rapid shrinkage of the revenue, and has had several consuitations 
on the subject with Assistant Secretary Curtis, Treasurer Morgan, and « Yr 
Departmental officials. Hefeels, however, that itis better to draw soni: 
upon the gold rather than precipitate a new cause of controversy into | 
gress while the silver question is pending. Assistant Secretary Curtis 
been givingconsiderable attention to the threatened deficit and the best ma 
ner of meeting it, and he is disposed to favor the issue of short-term bills 
against the future revenue, according to the plan already outlined in the Jour- 
nal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin 

It is evident that the revenue will be less than the expenditures duri 
the remainder of the present calendar year, and whatever Government pa} 
might be issued will have to run a year and a half or two years before 
could beredeemed. Thealternatives are an issue of gold bonds, which wou 
be an expensive manner of meeting a temporary deficit if the gold weren 
needed to replenish the reserve, and the use of the silver bullion purcha 
under the Shermanlaw. The latter device seems to encounter oppositii 
in many quarters upon the theory that the bullionis held tosecure the notes 
and that either the notes or the new money issued against the bullion wou 
be in the nature of a flat currency. 

Itis no longer denied at the Treasury Department that some special 1 
ures must be taken to replenish the exchequer. A statement prepared 
Mr. Curtis by the Warrant Division shows a decrease from July 1 to Aug 
23in customs receipts from $31,006,000 in 1892 to $23,430,000 in 1893, and a decrea 
in internal-revenue receipts from $25,370,000 in 1892 to $22,593,000 in 1893. T 
represents a total loss of $10,253,000 on receipts, which aggregated $55,376. 0 
last year, or a shrinkage of nearly 20 per cent. Thefallingoff in customs 1 
ceipts is not unexpected, in view of the depression in business and the pos 
bility of tariff changes. The decline in internal-revenue receipts was more 
of a surprise, and recovery has already begun to show itself. 

The total receipts for August up to the close of business on Saturday last 
were 20,750,000, of Which $10,367,000 were from customs duties and 88,850,000 
were from internal-revenue taxes. The expenditures for the samo tim 
were $31,520,000, of which pensions called for $12,565,000. Another million w 
be required for pensions before the month ends, and there will evidently be 
a shortage of nearly $10,000,000 for the month. The general balance. includ 
ing the gold reserve, was $117,887,567 on July 31, and will be below 8108,000.000 
on August 31. Saturday’s baiance was already $108,498,772, of Which $98. 2s8,- 
247 was in gold. 

The policy of paying out gold on ordinary obligations is due toa scarcity 
of currency, which has been oppressing the Department for sometime. The 
present supply of available currency is $17,673,089, of which $9,844,270 is in 
Einited States notes, $5,204,603 in Sherman notes, and $2,624,216 in silver cer- 
tificates. This isa bare working margin for theexchanges of currency which 
are carried on at the Department, as it takes several days for an exchange 
to be consummated, and a margin is necessary to cover the intervening time. 
The gold which is being paid out herein Washington seems to be no more 
acceptable than at New York. Most of it has been taken in eagles and double 
eagles, contrary to the expectation of the officials that small denominatious 
would be asked for. Washington is probably better equipped with currency 
than any other oe in the ee because of the large payments of salaries 
and other items which are made in cash. C. A. C. 


I move that the resolution be referred to the Committee on 
Finance, because I do not wish to ask anything that the Senate 
will not Piso grant without an objection; but it seems to me 
that the facts I ask for are easily ascertainable, and the Senate 
would have had itin an official form without any delay if the 
resolution previously submitted by me had been passed yester- 
day. I think when we are passing financial measures and look- 
ing into this subject, and when one of the questions is whether 
we shall avail ourselves of the bullion in the Treasury without 
increasing the debt and there is a difference of opinion upon 
it, we ought to have the exact information so as to know how 
to proceed. 

But I shall not ask for the passage of the resolution. I want 
it referred to the Committee on Finance. It is said that the 
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Democratic party is in power and we must not interfer 
theirarrangements. 
arty is in power which is injuring the country very rapidly. 
f do not believe it is the Democratic party, but it may be that 
{t is; I think it isthe gold party that is doing all this harm. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection the resolution 
will be referred to the Committee on Finance. 

CLERKS IN DISTRICT HEALTH OFFICE. 

Mr. HARRIS. On Mon lay last I reported from the Commit- 

teo on the District of Columbia a little bill authorizing the Com- 
missioners of the District to appoint two additional clerks in the 
health department of the District. The health officer reports 
that his clerical force is wholly insufficient; that it is impossible 
to keep up the work, and that at this particular time it is more 
than usually important that it should be kept squarely up to 
current date. I ask the unanimous consent of the Senate to con- 
sider the bill this morning. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill (S. 
721) to authorize the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
to appoint two additional clerks. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The bill (RH. R. 4) to provide for certain urgent deficiencies 
in the appropriations for the service of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, and for other purposes, was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION, 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. VOORHEES. I ask that House bill No. 1 be laid before 
the Senate as the order of business. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The morning business having been 
closed, the Senator from Indiana asks that House bill No. 1 be 
laid before the Senate. 

Mr. VOORHEES. It is the bill as amended by the report of 
the Senate committee yesterday, but it retains its number asa 
House bill. Task that it be laid before the Senate, on which the 
Senator from Ohio may make his address. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Chair lays 
before the Senate the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act ap- 
proved July 14, 1890, entitled ‘‘An act directing the purchase of 
silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for 
other purposes.” 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the immediate question be- 
fore us is whether the United States shull suspend the purchase of 
silver bullion directed by the act of July 14, 1890. It isto decide 
this question the President has called Congress together in special 
sessionat this inconvenientseasonoftheyear. Ifthis wasthe only 
reason for an extraordinary session, it would seem insufficient. 
The mere addition of 18,000,000 ouncesof silver to the vast hoard 
inthe Treasury, and the addition of fourteen millions of Treasury 
notes to the one thousand millions of notes outstanding, would 
hardly justify this call, especially as Congress at the last session 
neglected or refused to suspend the purchase of silver. The cail 
is justified by the existing financi ‘| stringency, growing out of 
the fear that the United States will open its mints to the free 
coinage of silver. This is the real issue. 
ver isa mere incident. 
measured by words. 
ter difficulties. 

If we adopt the single standard of gold without aid from silver, 
we will greatly increase the burden of national and individual 
debts, disturb the relation between capital and labor, cripple the 
industries of the country, still further reduce the value of silver, 
of which wenow have in the Treasury and among our people over 
$593,000,000, and of which we are the chief produces, and invite 
a struggle with the great commercial nations for the possession 
of the gold of the world. 

On the other hand, if we continue the purchase of 54,000,000 
ounces of silver a year, we will eventually bring the United 
States to the single standard of silver—a constantly depreciat- 
ing commodity, now rejected by the great commercial nations 


The gravity of this issue can not be 
In everyway in which we turn we encoun- 


There is a good deal of evidence that some | 


The purchase of sil- | 
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a8 & standard of value; a commodity confessedly inconvenient | 


by its weight, bulk, and value for the large transactions of for- 
eign and domestic commerce, and detach us from the money 
standard now adopted by all European nations, with which we 
now have our chief commercial and sccial relations. In dealing 
with such a question we surely ought to dismiss from our minds 
all party affinities or prejudices; all local and sectional inter- 


| eall it bimetallism. 
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econceived opinions not ji 


and conditions. 
Upon one thing I believe that Conger 


agree: That both these extreme positions shall be rejected; that 


ss and our constitu 


nts 






both silver and gold should bo continued in use as mon a 
measure of value; that neither can be dispensed with. Mono- 
metallism, pure and simple, has never gained a foothold in the 
United States. We are all bimet sts. But there are many 
kinds of bimetallists. One kind rs the adoption of the 
cheaper metal for the time being as the standard of value. Sil- 
ver being now the cheaper met:!, they favor its free coinage at 
the present ratio, with the absolute certainty that silve ne 
will be coined at our mints as money; that gold will be di ne- 


re it is m 
The result would be monometalli 


tized, hoarded 
as standard m 
ver. 
Another kind of bimetallist, recognizing that 16 ounces of sil- 
er are not worth in the market lounce of gold, propo the 
fres coinage of 20 ounces of silver as the equivalent of 1 ounce 


it a premium, or exported wh: 


ney. sm of sil- 


of gold. But this is only a difference in degree, because 1 ounce 
of gold is worth from 27 to 29 ounces of silver. Gold being un- 


dervalued, the hozrding or exportation of gold will inevitably 


follow, and silver will be the only standard. Another kind of 
bimetallist is one who believes that the essential quality of bi- 
metallism requires that the'coins of the two metals shall be main- 
tained of equal purchasing power. The only way in which this 
can be done, in case the two metals are not on a parity of value 
at the legal ratio, is by freely coining the more valuable wetal 
and coining the cheaper metal at the legal ratio, and maintain- 
ing by the fiat of the Government coins of the two metals at par- 
ity with each other. 

The two metals, as metals, never have been, are not now, and 
never can be kept at par with each other for any considerable 
time at any fixed ratio. This necessirily imposes upon the Gov- 
ernment the duty of buying the cheaper metal and coining it 
intomoney. The Government should only pay for the bullion 
its market value, for it has the burden of maintaining it at par 
with the dearer metal. Ifthe bullion falls in price the Govern- 
ment must make it good; if it rises in value the Government 
gains. 

The Government is thus always interested in advancing the 


value of the cheaper metal. This is the kind of bimetallism | 
believe in. It is the only way in which two commodities of un- 
equal value can be maintained at parity with each other. The 


free coinage of silver and gold at any ratio you may fix means 
the use of the cheaper metal only. This is founded on the uni- 
versal law of humanity, the law of selfishness. No man will 
carry to the mint 1 ounce of gold to be coined into dollars when 
he can carry 16 ounces of silver, worth but little more in the 
market than half an ounce of gold, and get the same number of 
dollars. 

The free coinage of silver means the single ndard of silver. 
It means a cheaper dollar, with less purchasing power. It means 
a reduction in the wages of labor: not in the number of dollars, 
but in the quantity of bread, meat, clothes, comforts he can pur- 
chase with his daily wage. It means a repudiation of a portion 
of all debts, public and private. It means a bounty to ail the 
banks, savings institutions, trust companies that are in debt 
more than their credits. It means a nominal advance in prices 
of the produce of the farmer, but a decrease in the purchusing 
power of his money. Its chief attraction is that it enables a 
debtor to pay his debt contracted upon the existing standard 
with money of less value. If Senators want cheap money and 
to advance prices, free coinage is the way to do it; but do not 
The problem we have to solve is how to 
secure to our people the largest use of both gold and silver with- 
out demonetizing either. 

Now, let us examine the situation in which we are placed. 
Our country is under the pressure of a currency famine. In- 
dustries, great and small, are suspended by the owners, not be- 
cause they can not sell their products, but because they cin not 
get the money to pay for raw material and the wages of their 
employés. Banks conducted fairly are drained of their deposits 
and are compelled not only to refuse all loans,but tocollect their 
bills receivable. This stringency extends toull trades and busi- 
ness; it affects even your public revenues, all forms of publicand 
private securities, and, more than all, it stops the pay of 2 vast 
army of laboring men, of skilled mechanics, and artisans, and 
affects the economy and comfort of almost every home in the 
land. 

The strange feature of this stringency is unlike that of any of 
the numerous panics in our past history. They came from either 
an irredeemable currency, which became worthless in the hands 
of the holder, or from expanded credit, based upon reckless en- 
terprises which, failing, destroyed confidence in all industries. 
Stringency followed failure and reckless speculation. This panic 
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occurs when money ismore abundant than everbefore. Our cir- 
culating notes to-day are sixty million more than one year ago. 
Itis all vo usgoodasgold. Nodiscrimination is made between 
the gold and silver dollar, or between the United States note, the 
Treasury note, the silver certificate, or the gold certificate. All 
these are indiscriminately hoarded, and not so much by the rich 
as by the poor. The draft is upon the savings bank, as well as 
the national or State bank. It is the movement of fear. the be- 
lief that their money will be needed, and that they may not be 
able to get it when they wantit. In former panics, stringency 
followed failures. In this, failures follow stringency. 

Now, as representatives of the people, we are called here in 
Congress to furnish such measure of relief as the law can afford. 
In the discharge of this duty I will sweep away all party bias, 
all pride o! opinion, all personal interest, and even the good will 
of my constituents, if it were necessary; but, fortunately, I be- 
lieve their opinions concur with my own. 

Let me first state the reasons of the President for calling this 
extra session. The President denounces the act of July 14, 1890, 
in the following terms: 

This legisiation is embodied in a statute passed on the 14th day of July, 
1890, Which was the culmination of much agitation on the subject involved, 
and which may be considered a truce, after a long struggle, between the 
advocates of free-silver coinage and those intending to be more conservative. 

Let me recall the history of this * truce.” 

In the beginning of the Fifty-first Congress there was devel- 
oped in both Houses great opposition to the Bland-Allison act, 
which had failed to maintain or advance the value of silver. It 
slowly but steadily declined. It was insisted on our side that 
this act should be repealed and silver be left to settle upon its 
commercial value. On the other hand, it was insisted thatsilver 
should be coined as legal-tender money, at the request and for 
the benefit of the owner, at the ratio of 16 to 1 in goid. 

This contention was decided-in the House by a bill which pro- 
vided— 

That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to purchase from 
time to time silver bullion to the aggregate amount of $4,500,000 worth in each 
mouth, at the market price thereof, and to issue in payment for such pur- 
chases of silver bullion Treasury notes of the United States. 

The bill, as it passed the Senate June 17, 1890, contains this 
provision for the free coinage of silver: 

That hereafter any owner of silver or gold bullion may deposit the same 
at any mint of the United States to be formed into standard dollars or bars 
for his benefit and without charge; butit shall be lawful to refuse any de- 
posit of less value than $100, or any bullion so base as to be unsuitable for 
the operations of the mint. 


The vote on this proposition was as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Bate, Berry, Blodgett, Butler, Call, Cameron, 
Cockrell, Coke, Colquitt, Daniel, Eustis, George, Gorman, Har- 
ris, Hearst, Ingalls, Jonesof Arkansas; Jones of Nevada; Kenna, 
Manderson, Mitchell, Moody, Morgan, Paddock, Pasco, Payne, 
Plumb, Power, Pugh, Ransom, Reagan, Saunders, Squire, Stew- 
art, Teller, Turpie, Vance, Vest, Voorhees, Walthall, and Wol- 
cott—41. 

Fourteen Republicans and 27 Democrats. 

Nays—Messrs. Aldrich, Allen, Allison, Biair, Casey, Chand- 
ler, Cullom, Dawes, Edmunds, Evarts, Frye, Gray, Hale, Haw- 
ley, Hiscock, Hoar, McPherson, Morrill, Pierce, Platt, Sawyer, 
Sherman, Spooner, Stockbridge, Washburn, and Wilson of 
Maryland—26. 

‘T'wenty-three Republicans and 3 Democrats. 

The bill, as agreed to in a conference of which I was a mem- 
ber, contains the following provision: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to purchase from 
time to time silver bullion to the aggregate amount of 4,500,000 ounces, or so 
much thereof as may be offered, in each month, at the market prics thereof. 

The vote upon the adoption of this conference report was as 
follows: 

Yeas—Aldrich, Allen, Allison, Blair, Casey, Cullom, Davis, 
Dawes, Dixon, Dolph, Edmunds, Evarts, Farwell, Frye, Hawley, 
Higgins, Hiscock, Hoar, Ingalls, Jones of Nevada, McMilian, 
Maaderson, Mitchell, Moody, Pettigrew, Pierce, Platt, Plumb, 
Power, Quay, Saunders, Sawyer, Sherman, Spooner, Squire, 
Stewart, Stockbridge, Washburn, Woleott—39. 

Nays—Barbour, Bate, Blackburn, Call, Carlisle, Cockrell, 
Coke, Colquitt, Daniel, Faulkner, Gibson, Gorman. Hampton, 
Harris, Jones of Arkansas, Kenna, McPherson, Pasco, Pugh, 
Ransom, Reagan, Turpie, Vance, Vest, Voorhees, Walthall—26. 

‘he con‘erence report was adopted and became 2law. The 
reasons for my concyirrence in this report have been already 
stated. As conferees, we had no right to go beyond the differ- 
ences betweon the two Houses. We were limited to either the 
free coinywe of silver or the purchase of silver bullion. We chose 
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majority, rejected free coinage, and, therefore, I correct}; 
this fact to the Senate; but I was not blind to the danger th 
if the conferees reported a disagreement, the narrow majority 
the House against free coinage would melt away under the pi 
sure for some affirmative action by Congress. 

I was not in favor of either free coinage at the present ra 
or the purchase of silver bullion except as needed for 
age. I regarded free coinage as another name for mono 
lism of silver. The other two conferees of the Senate w 
favor of free coinage, or, that failing, were in favor of the 
chase of silver bullion provided for by the House bill. . 
many meetings and great delay, we agreed to report a con 
mise bill providing for the monthly purchise of 4, 
ounces of silver bullion atits market value, and the inser 
several provisions whieh I deemed of great importance. 
was that, instead of appropriating $4,500,000 a month f 
purchase of silver bullion, we should provide for the pur 
of 4,500,0000unces. I believed that this was a safer propo 
as, if silver fell bslow $1 an ounce, the cost of 4,50,00) o 
would be less than $4,500,000. If, however, it should ady 
the cost would be greater. As the result proved, after 
period, silver continued to decline, so that now, at the m 
value, the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces costs the Gove 
abo :t $3,300,000. 

We also agreed upon a provision that the Secretary o! 
Treasury might redeem the Treasury notes issued for th 
chase of silver bullion in gold or silver coin at his discre 
thus enabling him to maintain the twocoins at parity with 
other. We alsoagread to the declaration that it w.s the « 
lished public policy of the United States to miintiin th 
metals upon a parity with each other upon the present | 
ratio, or such ratio as may be provided. This wes a dire: 
to that officer to so exercise his discretion as to maintain 
parity of the two coins. 

With these provisions the law is far better than the bi 
the House or the bill of the Senate. 

When any Senitor hereafter undertakes to criticise th 
which has been misnameé after me, he should remember tl 
wus a substitute for a bill of the House of Representatives 
bill of the Senate, both of which would have been far more 
gerous in their results than even the law of which I am 
speaking. 

Another object secured by the conference bill was the r 
of what is known as the Bland act, or Bland-Allison act, w 
required all silver purchased to be coined at its legal ratio. 
Government bought silver at its market value and coined i! 
the ratio of 16 to 1, thus making a nominal profit to the « 
ernment—a profit which, if real, was an extortion, but in f 
is utterly delusive. If silver did not advance the United St 
was still bound, according to its established policy, to r 
the notes issued at par with gold, and no profit could accruc 
bullion still declined in market value there would be a loss 
stead ofagain. The silver bullion purvhased under the B 
Allison act at present prices is worth $67,899,847 less than it 

It was a confident expectation and belief of a majority « 
conferees that the purchase of all the silver bullion produc 
the United States would advance the market value of 
and most of them agreed that it would advance the price « 
ver to the legal ratio. I did not concur in this belief, b 
lieved that such a purchase would tend to prevent the f 
fall of silver bullion. In this I was mistaken. The resu!l 
appointed these expectations. After a spasmodic effort, | 
the result of speculation, silver bullion abnormally advan 
a brief period, but fell again to less than its value in July, | 
and continued to decline until now, since the action of the | 
lish Government in respect to India, it fell in July last to 
price of 72 cents per ounce. Its average price in the year |‘ 
was 874 cents an ounce. Its lowest price during that year \ 
in September, 83.8 cents an ounce. 

The President states in his message the fall of silver, the 
appointment of those interested in silver production, and 1 
sults of the act of July, 1890, in these words: 


Undoubtedly the monthly purchases by the Government of 4,500,000 ou: 
of silver, enforced under that statute, were regarded by those interest 
silver production as a certain guaranty of its increase in price. The re- 
however, has been entirely different, for immediately following a spasm 
and slight rise, the price of silver began to fall after the passage of t 
and has since reached the lowest point ever known. This disappointin 
= has led to renewed and persistent effort in the direction of free sil 
coinage. 

Meanwhile, not only are the evil effects of the operation of the present 


| constantly accumulating, but the result to which its execution must in 


} 
| 


the latter alternative. The only latitude which parliamentary | 
law allowed us as conferees was to provile the conditions of free | He leaves to the impression of the passing reader that they came 


coinage in case the Senate bill was adopted, or to fix the amount, 


itably lead is becoming palpabie to all who give the least heed to finan’: 
subjects. 
But the President does not state the causes of this declin 


from the purchasing of four and a half million ounces of silv« 


rice, and m wnner of purchasing silver bullion incase the House | a month. If he had taken a broader view of the causes of that 
li was adopted. The House had takena vote which, by aclose | decline, he would have been easily enabled to explain them. 
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It so happens that while our country is vast and rich, and full 
of wealth in the past and in its promises for the future, yet, from 
its peculiar position, it may be made the base from which gold, 
silver, or anything else may be drawn. 
There is among the nations of the world one great creditor na- 
which holds bonds and securities in various forms to the 
amount of thousands of millions of dollars. Itis a country which 
has not beem invaded by fo five hundred years. 
Its insular position is its safety It is a nation 


‘ for rr for 
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of intelligent people, who command the commerce of the world, 
whose flag floats on every sea. We ought not to be ashamed of | 
them, or to hate them or dislike them, because we are their | 
chiliren and possess very many of the qualities of the parent 
sto 


Kugland is the great creditor nation, but in her vast enter- 
ises she became involved in difficulties since the passage of 


he act of 1890. Large investments were made by her capital- 


ists inthe Argentine Confederacy, amounting to hundreds of mil- | 


ions of dollars. They, by some sudden collapse, were entirely 


i 


lost; the Bank of England was threatened, and was compelled to 
make good those losses, at least to the extentof the drafts made | 
upon England, in order to maintain the banking housesof Eng- 
land, which might have otherwise toppled to their fall, perhaps 
carrying with them the old mother of them all, the Bank of Eng- 


lat 


hese 


aiff eulti s sudden 


ly grew up and England was com- 


pelled to obtain money from France and other parts of Europe. 
The immediate result was that our securities were sent home 
here to our market. They held our securities abroad, and now 
hold them, to the amount of billions of dollars. They were sent 


here for sale, and the proceeds in gold were shipped back to pay 
the losses of Great Britain in the Argentine Confederation. 


As I said, sir, our country is great, rich, and powerful; but we | 


have this difficulty, it is a new country. Our wealth is not in 

goldand in silver, not inmoney, not even in bonds and mortgag 
nd abroad. 

shops, and our railroads—the most wonderful development of 

modern times, because we have in this great agency of commerce 

more miles of railroad than all the nations of the world. 

These are our sources of wealth, but they are also causes of 
danger, beeause they could not have been developed in the last 
few 
manded at any time and will draw from us 
thing else. 

Following the Argentine trouble, the banks of Australia failed, 
and the same process went on there, with the same result. They 
drew upon our gold. 

Not only that, but other causes combined to produce this trou- 
ble. At the very time when we were carrying on this experi- 
ment under the act of 1890, Austria-Hungary, Roumania, and 
several other countries of Europe were changing from a paper 
or a silver standard to gold, and they made demands upon us. 
They did it through the English bankers, who were compelled 
to sell American securities in order to draw our gold away, and 
then, after the decline of these securities, caused by their sud- 
den sale, recouped their losses in the market by buying them at 
an v«ivance in a short period. That was an additional trouble. 

There was still another trouble. For the first time in many 
years, the balanceof trade turned against us last year. Hitherto 
we have boasted of from fifty to one hundred million and some- 
times two hundred million dollars balance in our favor, which 
helped us to pay our debts and the debts of our people; yet during 
the last fiscal year, ending on the 30th of June, the balance of 
trade against us was $18,735,728. What it will be next year we 
can not tell; we do not know. 
ripening, will probably enable us to maintain the balance of trade 
inour favor. I believe the forced economy, which always fol- 
lows such a panie as this, will of itself be a prevention of unusual 
and unnecessary imports, so that I hope next year there will be 
no balance against us, 

It seems to me that the President, with his broad conception— 
and | admit him to be a very able man—should have stated that 
the failure to coin silver did not cause the trouble. The trouble 
which now oceurs did not come from the mere purchase of four 
milion and a half ounces of silver a month, but it came from 
causes which are as apparent as the sky, as broad as the fir- 
mament, as open to the eye of every man as the sun which shines 
in the heavens by d uy; or the moon which shines at night. 

An erroneous idea, therefore, has been carried in the public 
mind that tis smail measure has produced results with which 
ithasno connection. But nevertheless the situation is upon us, 
and we have got to deal with the situation and not with the 
measure. 

I was very much interested with the observation made yester- 
day afternoon by the Senator from Colorado |[Mr. TELLER] upon 
one branch of this question. Although I am rot able to agree 


es 


tos 


gold, silver, or any- 


Our wealth is in our mines, ourfarms, our work- | 


years without going into debt, and that debt may be de- 


We believe that our crops, now | 
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with him in many things, I am glad to agi with him on 
something 

I h ré gl ss l h l yn 7 3 7 I ve of 
1890 at 74¢ cents an ounce, \ iit 1 told.is its v -day 
ryt ) 2 , » : 
The loss is $22,345,356 [ is eI mb 1 also that we 
have issued on the 150,000,000 er th W » bourht 
under that law Treasury notes to t unt t ost of that 
b ° an » int ‘ : ra n used as cur- 

of « ' ; r : 
iS Ss \ ‘ 1 oO 
LOLiO ad t ) he 
ay 4 i vi ) hy l Y i 
*k eountry uppose the S 
f jin 18 rejected, Ww n tel t 
} } +hi , ‘ 
have been the consequences in this country } - 
pressing effects I have already mentione 

oi giv the devil his due.’ [he law of 1890 may have ny 
faults, but I nd by it yet, and I will d ) m 
nen blic Pod I bas a mM S t tl . l 3 e- 
cause I yielded tot necessit grant r but ) 
that the b cial « tts that flowed from the ) that 
law W ‘e infinitely ¢ \ tne pe 5 eoi 1 t l 
the lo swe have si ered li ill in they l h- 
out it, in 1891 and 1892 we would have met di Iti sit, we 1 
have staggered us much more than the p ng breeze of the 
hour—a storm for a mth, or even year, growing out of 
causes entir ly differe1 t. J think, with due defer othe! - 
ident, from the causes he has named. 

Now, Mr. President, I was not blind in respect of the opera- 
tions of the law of 1890. Long before « Democratic friends 
ever thoughtof providing a measure of relief | introd d inthe 
Senate a bill, whichI holdin my hand, to suspend the operation 
of the law of 1890, a bill inalm the same ds as th now 
brought forward by the honorable Senator from Indiana Here 
itis: 

Fifty 1 Congre $ i 
t4 
IN THE SENATBS OF THB UNITED STATI 

July 14, 1892.—Mr. SHERMAN i xduced the following b hich was read 
twice, and referred to the Cominittee on Finance 
A bill for the repeal of certain parts of the act dire the } 1ase of 

silver bullion and the issue of 'l'reasury notes thereon, a1 r r pur- 

P 3, approved July i4, 1890 

Be it enacted, etc., That so much of the act entitled “Ana irecting ; 
purchase of sil - bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for 
other purposes,"’ approved July 14, 1890. as directs the Sex ury of the Treas- 
ury to purchase, from time to time, silver bullion to the aggregate ar int 
of 4,500,000 ounces, or so much thereof as may be o ed in each month, at 
the market price thereof, and sae in payment for such purchases of sil- 
ver bullion Treasury notes of the United States, is he Vy repealed, to take 
effect on the ist day of January, 1893: Provided. That this a hall not in 
anyway affect or impair or change the } ul ¢ ‘demption, or use 
of the Treasury notes issued under said a 

Why did not our friends then see the t rs that would arise 
outof this law and help us suspend its operations a year ago? 
Thev c answer for tl oht +] Sam tu rs’ trial 

hey can answer iorthat. i taought then, alter two years trial, 
that it was better to suspend it, and we tried to do it on this side 
of the Chamber, but had no support, I believe, at all on the other 
side. 

Now, Mr. President, it is therefore manifest that I am not a 

+ 4 . ] r } * ; le | “ye S 
new convert for repeal of this purchasing clause. If I erred 
in yielding to the opinion of my associates, and consenting to 
sign the conference report, | must take my share of the respon- 
sibility for the great loss that has fallen upon the Government 
by the act of July 14, 1890. Still, I feel bound to say for myself 
and my associates that we did what we thought was best in 


securing the compromise between the opposing bills of the two 


Houses, and still believe that the advantages secured by that 
act in the repeal of the Bland act, and the guaranty of the 


‘ 


‘ 
United States to maintain its coins at a par 
wige-and prudent compromise under 
it received the sanction of my politieal 
considerati ind before it was report 


d the opposition of the Democra 


ity with each other 
the circumstances. 

fter full 

It re- 


lid 


associates 
d to the Senate. 
ce Senators because it < 


ni 


f 


Lt is not fair 


not go to the extent of free ecoinuge of silver. for 
them to denounce the purchase of a limited amount of er 
without saying that they struggled to obtain all the unused silver 


of the world. The question upon the adoption of the report was 
a question between the free coinage of silver and the purchase 
of silver bullion. That issue, unfortunately, assumed a political 
character in whieh a large majority of the Republicans were in 
favor of the purch ‘se of bullion ratner than free coinage, and the 
great body of the Democrats were in favor of the free coinage of 
silver rather than a limited purchase. 

I never questioned the sincerity of the motives of any of these 
gentlemen, and especially of the representatives from the West- 
ern States, where silver was an importantand leading industry. 
They obeyed the will and sought to promote the interests of 
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their constituents. 
struggle of opposing opinions we secured, by the act of July 14, 
1899, the most favorable result of this controversy for the people 
of the United States that could then possibly be obtained. The 
mmediate 
and thus 1 
to that which we now suffer. The very men who now denounce 
from Wall st eet this compromise were shouting ** Hallelujah !” 
for their escape by it from free coinage. 

Now the co ‘aitton is changed. 
perience of the operation of the law for but two years. The 
price of silver steadily declined. Every purchase made was in 
a falling market. Our purchases were inducing the mining com- 
panies to ine: 
coun tri ies stopped their purchase of silver, and, in some cases, 
sold their silver on hand in our market. Then was the time to 
suspend our purchases and await the course of events. It is 
manifest that if our Democratic friends at the last session had 
been willing to vote for the repeal of this clause, the existing 
panic, so far as it is the result of the purchase of silver bullion, 
would not have occurred. Instead of this, 
ing the lawof 1890as a miserable makeshift; they were demand- 
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But it remains nevertheless true that in the 


Aveust 30, 


deal with the real causes of the prevailing stringency and dis. 


| trust. I do not vote for this repeal with any expectation that {+ 


will in any considerable degree relieve us from the industria) 


| stagnation that has fallen upon all kinds of business and pr 


result of the measure was to increase our currency, | 
. . . . . ed } 
ve our people from a panic thenimminent, similar | 


| pure hasing power to any other 


One year ago we had the ex- | 


ise their production of silver, while European | 


tion, and that has thrown out of employme nt hundreds of thoy 
sands of laboring men and women. They care little about the 
kind of money that is paid them, provided that it is a+ ial it 
money, and is backe« y the 
United States. They do not study the question of ri vl r th 
difference between silver and gold, and, if left to choice, pr. 
the notes of the United States to either coin. 

What they want is employment, fair wages for home ind 
reisonable protection against undue competition with fi 
laborers miserably paid, fed, lodged, and treated. Give t 
these, and youmay make your stindards of value as you « 

Mete out to them the same measure of value that you do to : 
selves and they are content. The fear that industrial condi- 
tions will be so changed that the prosperity of the past 
followed by diminished pruduction, lower prices, lower wa; 


| minished exports and increased imports, resulting ina con 


they were denounc- | 
| present financial stringency. 


ing and promising free coinage of silver, cheap money, and plenty | 


of it. 

In certain States this largely influenced the resultof the elec- 
tion of the President of the United States. Now that they are 
in power we have a different call. The President asks us to sus- 
pend the purchase of silver because it ‘‘ has led to renewed and 
persistent efforts in the direction of free coinage of silver.” I 
am glad to notice that many of the gentlemen who voted for the 
free coin ie of silver are now in favor of the repeal of this act. 
My only surprise is that the great body of them who voted 
against this act, and denounced it as a makeshift, are now un- 
willing to vote for its repeal. 

My reasons for its repeal are now stronger than ever before. 
The result of the act has by unforeseen events disappointed the 

: ? . : 
hopes and expectations of its authors. It has, by its operation, 
tended to reduce rather than to increase the value of silver. 
The burden assumed by the United States led to the completion 


of gold monometallism in Europe by giving a market to silver | 
Its results encouraged and led Lo the | 
The act of 1890 may | 


that was demonetized. 
Indian policy of the British Government. 


have contributed somewhat to the amount of gold sent to Europe, 


though I think that the cause of this movement is that the bal- 
ance of trade has lately been against the United States, and 
therefore transferred to Europe the only money they will accept 
in payment of balances due them. One of these imports paid 
for in gold was silver sent us from Mexico and Europe, 

The act of 1890 has demonstrated also the inevitable result of 
free coinage in ourcountry. If the purchase of 54,000,000 ounces 
of silver a year did not prevent the further decline of that metal, 
what woul i have been the result if we received and coined all 
the silver that would be brought into the United States from any 
region of the world at the fixed price of $1.29 per ounce, worth 


in the market 73 cents anounce? Thisisa proposition the logic | 


of which it isimpossible toavoid. It isa lesson necessarily to be 
taught. Without it many honest people could not be persuaded 
that the fiat of the Government was not sufficient to lift the price 
of silver or to prevent its fall. 

There is no doubt that the act of 1890 is made the imaginary 
pretext for many evils it did not produce. It ismade to bear the 
results of wild speculation, of fears well or ili founded as to 
future legislation, of failures and disturbances with which it has 
no connection. It is made the scapegoat for extravagance and 
folly. The fears of business men that the tariff policy of the 
Democratic party will disturb all domestic industries and open 
our markets at cheap rates to the productions of every country 
in the world, and the cautionary measures taken by them to 
guard against this competition is afar more potent cause for dis- 
trust, stopping of factories and workshops, than the purchase of 
4,500,000 ounces of silver a month. 

Certain it is that the act of 1890 did not produce a scarcity of 
currency. The evil which our people are suffering now is not 
the volume of money but the hoarding of it. It is a currency 
famine caused by the hoarding of money taken from its ordinary 
channels and hidden away in secret places by reason of the fears 
of millions of people in all ranks and conditions of life. This 
act which we are called upon to repeal has furnished poner from 
$34,000,000 to $50,000,000 of Treasury notes issued for the purchase 
of silver bullion. If the issue of this great sum in monthly in- 
stallments had any effect, it must have been to expand the cur- 
rency. Its repeal leaves no law in force for any increase of a 
circulating medium ata time when above all others currency 
of every kind is in great demand and is bought at a premium. 

Let us not deceive our people as to the reasons for this repeal; 
for when the purchasing clause is repealed you will still have to 


factors o 


} 


balance of trade against us—these are the chief 
It is manifest thatif this 
reperled, it is not to relieve the people from a string 
currency, but to relieve the money marketfrom the dre id of t 


effect of free coinage of silver 


And now, Mr. President, recognizing as I do to its bro:dest 
extent, not only the ability, but the power, that is now entr 
to the party in ascendency on the other side of the Cha: 
in the Executive branch, and in the other House, I warn them 
in view of the lesson we are now receiving as to the way 
great danger affects the productions of our country, affects i 
interests, and disturbs values, and stops industry now pro:it 
conducted, if they undertake to pursue that line of policy 


| reference to the tariff, they will only be involved in the sime 


| remedy. 





trouble and the same kind of defeat we suffered in the last e 
tion. You have the responsibility for the condition and | 

I trust in God you will exercise it wisely: but I beli 
from the signs of the times, that the propositions which are being 
made will disturb the industries of our country and add cd: 
and deeper lines to the dark days we are now suffering. 

The President, in the midst of a panic, appeals to us to rey 
this law. He will not make this appeal in vaintome. [am 
der no obligations to him and have no sympathy with him in 
many of his ideas of public policy, but in this matter I b 
he is right, and that, without respect to party divisions o 
affinities, it is my duty to respond to his call. We ought t 
pend the purchase of silver bullion. The strange spect 
presented that those of us who confess ourselves responsi 
this law and voted for it are willing to repel it, while th 
body of his political friends who voted against it and dec! 


| against it refuse to repeal it and cling to it as their ark of : 


Our Democratic friends have denounced this purchasing cl 

a miserable makeshift. It was a makeshift, but I think : 
one to defeat the free coinage of silver on the ratio of 161 
believe in this respeet it has rendered the country an en 

service. 

It is said that the demand for repeal comes from bin 
bankers in the Eastern cities: that they have combined tog 
to influence our action; that they refuse to pay their depo 
and co'perate to create a panic, and therefore a repeal. 
action should not influence us either way. If any of th 
fuse to pay a lawful demand of a depositor it is an act o 
ruptcy and should lead immediately to the appointment of 
ceiver. This would be the action with any bank in Ohio of * 
000 capital, and should be even more summary with a b 
ten millions capital. The clamor of a bankor banker shou 
influence us for or against repeal 7 

I will vote for its repeal because I believe the purchase of s 
ver isno longer necessary, that itis unprofitable and dangero 
not that I wish to depreciate silver, for if I had the power to 
regulate the market, I would gladly advance it to par with goid 
at the legalratio. As this is impossible, I am willing to 
for any measure that will tend to m:intain the parity of the two 
metals at some fixed ratio approaching their commercial valve. 
I will codperate with any person or any party in any mexsure 
that will tend to maintain the harmonious use of silver and gold 
as standards of value for all human productions. 

Now, I wish to make a few observations in regard to what 
ought to be done for the future. re- 


e } 


if the purché wsing clause is! 
pealed, what then? Ido not want to advise either this Co ag ae 
or the Administration. I have no right at all to be weighed 12 
their council, but I take it that whether we are amore ats or 
Republicans we are all Americans, and that every Amer ican 
would desire to do that which is best for all interests and al! 
parties. I think there are certain urgent duties resting poo 
the Democratic party at this time, and although I am not theit 








1893. 


a 
adviser, I have the right as an American citizen to give them 
my opinion, and I will briefly do it. h 

T take it the first object we all have in view is to preserve in- 
tact the parity of allour money. We have now seven or eight 
hundred million dollars of paper money outstanding for which 
we are responsible. We have undertaken to maintain that at 
a parity. How can it be done? Ordinarily a small reserve 
would be sufficient to give security to everyone and prevent any 
fear; but in times like these, in my judgment, it is the duty of 
the prevailing party, who have the power of the Governmentin 
their hands and can exercise that power at any moment, to 
strengthen the reserve, so that nobody will fear we will not 
maintain the parity of all forms of money in our country. 

In order to carry that out it my be necessary to issue the se- 
curities of our country to buy gold. They will command gold 
in any market. They would draw itfrom the Bankof England. 
A demand notes, a note payable at the pleasure of the United 
States, drawing, say, not to exceed 4 per cent interest, would 
command gold everywhere; andalthough this is not my busi- 
ness, yet at the same time it is the only way by which you can 
summarily acquire the possession of gold to maintain your re- 
serve. 

I tried at the last Congress, in aid of the Democratic party (the 
first time I ever tried to act as their aid), to secure the passage 
of a law that would enable the Secretary of the Treasury to for- | 
tify his reserve in cise there was a necessity; but gentlemen on 
the other side were afraid of the popular effect. They were 
afraid we would have to pay.a little interest in the meantime, 
and that it would be increasing the bonded indebtedness; they | 
thought it was so much cheaper and easier to issue more United | 
States notes. The issue of United States notes would be like | 
setting a match to powder, and would rather increase and bring 
about the danger which threatens us. I hope that among the 
measures the honorable Senator from Indiana may provide for 
relief will be some bro:d and liberal meisure authorizing the 
President or the Secretary, whichever he prefers to exercise the 
power, to sell our securities, if necessary, in order to maintain 
the parity of all our money. 

Thereisanother point to be noticed. We must not overlook the 
fact that there may possibly be abilance of trade against us next 
year. The approprixtions made at the last session of Congress, 
although made under the scrutiny of very careful economists, 
may exceed the amountof revenues received by the Government. 
Some authority to make good this deficit, whatever it may be, | 
ought to be provided for by law. There isnoquestion about that. 
Some power should be given to the executive officers they do 
not now possess. If there is an insufficient revenue to meetour | 
expenditures, a contingency which I hope will not happen, they | 
ought to have the power to meet it. That power has always 
been granted by any party, whatever it may be, to any Admin- 
istration whenever such a necessity is likely to arise. 

We ought to encourage in every way possible the exportations 
of our products. I do not precisely see how thiscan be done. If | 
any measure whatever cin be devised to facilitate transporta- 
tion, even if possible by the use of American vessels, in various 
ways, itought to be done. We ought to pour the wealth of our 
country into the lap of all Europe and sell them our products in 
order to avoid any difficulty. I do not say precisely how we 
could aid the Treasury, but the people of the United States are 
an ingenious people; they will devise ways and means of meet- | 
ing any demand that is made upon our resources by the people 
of Europe or any other country. 

Another thing, [ think, could be done for immediate relief. 
By that strange rule of logic by which you can coin an equal 
amount of dollars out of a given quantity of bullion and then 
have a surplus over, if there is such a surplus in the Treasury | 
(and I suppose there is, because some Senators have said there | 
is), I would undoubtedly coin that surplus, and use it, if neces- | 

| 
} 








sary, for the ordinary operations of the Government to prevent | 
a deficiency, or for any purpose that it might be lawfully coined. | 
Ido not believe in that kind of management, buying silver | 
from our people and then coining the same amount and having | 
a large profit, as it is called. If it is aprofit it is an outrage. If | 
itis not a profit it is a fraud, and I think it is a fraud to call our | 
purchases of silver bullion profitable because we can coin more | 
dollars out of it, having the supreme power to do it, than we | 
pay for the silver bullion. 
Now, Mr. President, with these remarks I shall for a brief 
period (for I will not take very long) refer to another subject 
= I think I am bound to do by every obligation of honor and 
uty. 


COINAGE ACT OF 1873. 


I wish now to call attention of the Senate to the coinage act of 
the United States, and especially to the act of 1873, which has 
n the subject of so much misrepresentation and falsehood in 
this debate. 
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| ounces of silver were 
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istinguished officers of the Government who pertic- 


fit of the d 





ipated in this legislation, to show, in the most unequivocal man- 
ner, the deception and falsehood, largely the result of cowardice, 
that has been uttered in respect to the act I refer to. 

When the coinage ratio was fixed by Alexander Hamilton of 
15 ounces of silver as the equivalent of 1 ounce of gold, was 
substantially equivalent to the market ratio, but the constant 
tendency of silver to decline in relative value had been going 
on for years and continued in analmost imperceptible degree, so 
that when the French standard was fixed at 154 to 1, the little 


gold then in the United States was exported, and silver alone 


was the coin in circulation. 


Mr. MILLS. About what time was the French standard ed 
at 154? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It wasin 1803, I understand. At that 1e, 
and for many years, foreign silver coins were largely circulated 
as money in the United Stxtes, mostly in worn and depreciated 


coin worth less than its nominal value. This caused the silver 
dollar, then coined in small quantities, to be melted, as more 
valuable than the coin then in cir. ulation. 


Up to that time I believe the whole amount of silver dollars 


( 
*¥ 


was less than $2,000,000. [am quite sure of it. Mr. Jefferson, 
in 1805, discontinued the coinave of the silver dollar, and for 
thirty years not a dollar was issued, Our currency was either 


the paper of State banks, fractional coins, or depreciated foreign 
A friend of mine here said he knew of alarge pay- 
ment being made for a farm in silver dollars during this period; 
but [ soon satisfied him that that was a mistake. However, the 
Spanish milled dollar and the Mexican silver dollar still con- 
tinued to be the legal standard of money in this country until 
1873, some of it at le ; ; 

Mr. COCKRELL. 

Mr. SHERMAN, 
until 1873. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It was full 1 
ing such was not recoined. 

Mr. SHERMAN, .So the only dollars then in circulation in 
this country were dollars of foreign manufacture. After the ac- 
tion in 1835, etce., they were beginning to be coined more or less, 
but almost entirely for the Chinese trade. They were exported 
there during and since our civil war, at the time when specie 
payments were suspended in all parts of our country except in 
California. Practically no gold coin was th in eireulation. 
This continued until June 28, 1834, when, in order to secure gold 
in circulation, the ratio was changed to 16 of siiver to 1 of wold. 
The object of this change was distinctly stated, especially by Mr. 
Benton, who said: 


ast 


Up to 1857, the Senator will remember. 
To 1857, but I think some of it was kept 
ral be- 


tender up to 1857, and 








To enable the friends of gold to go to work at the righ place to effect the 
recovery of that precious metal which their fathers o1 possessed; which 
the subjects of Furopean kings now po 3; Which the citizens of the young 
republics to the south all possess; which even the free negroes of i Do 

| mingo possess; but which the yeomanry of this A . 1ave been d ‘ived 
for more than twenty years, and will be deprived forever unless t ‘ dis- 
cover the cause of the evil and apply the remedy to its root 


1837, the ratio 
result was that 
ited: but 16 
of gold, the sil- 


By the act of 1834, superadded to by the act of 
of 16 to l instead of 15 to 1 was adopted. 
gold coins were largely introduced and circul: 
worth more than | ounce 
ver coins dis ippe ired,. exe pt the depreciated silver coin of other 
countries, then a legal tender. To correct this evil 3 
February 21, 1853, provided for the purchase of silver builion. 
That was the first time the Government had ever undertaken to 
buy bullion for coinage purposes, so far as ) now remembe It 
provided for the purchase of silver bullion and the coinage of 
subsidiary silver coins at the ratio of less than 15 to 1. 

As the value of these coins was less than gold at the coinage 
ratio, they were limited as a legal tender to $5 in any one pay- 
ment. They were, in fact, a subsidiary coin made on Govern- 
ment account, and, from their convenience and necessity, muin- 
tained in circulation. They are the very coins now in 
revived and reénacted by the resumption act of 1875. 

It was not the intention of the framers of this law to d: 
tize silver, because they were openly avowed bimetallists, but 
it limited coinage to silver bought by the Government. ‘l'hey 
saw in this expedieat a way in which silver could be more gen- 
erally utilized than in any other. Mr. R. M. T. Hunter, an 
avowed bimetallist, in a report to the United States Senate, said: 


mm 
10 


~ 


Convre 


. 


use, 


mone- 





The mischief would be great indeed if all the world were to adopt but one 
of the precious metals as t! tandard of value. To adopt gold alone would 
diminish the specie curren 10re than one-half; and the reduction the 
other way,should silver be taken as the only standard, would be large 





enough to prove highly disastrous to the human race 
He evidently did not consider the purchase of silver bullion 


| at its coinage value by the Government, instead of the free coin- 


age of silver, as monometallism. 
After the passage of the act of February 21, 1853, gold in great 
quantities, the product of the mines in California, was freel 


I propose, not on my own account, but for the bene- | coined at the ratio of 16 to 1, and wasin general circulation. HL, 
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then, the purchase of silver instead of the free coinage of silver 
is the demonetization of silver, it was demonetized practically 


iinly in 1853, when the purchase of silver and | 


its use as money increased enormously. In 1852 the coinage of 
silver wa 3s than $1,000,000, In the next year the coinage of 


silver rose to over $9,000,000, and reached the aggregate of nearly | 
| Single step was taken on the bill. 


$50,000,000 before the beginning of the civil war. Then, as now, 


the purchase of silver bullion led to a greater coinage than free | 


coinsge. 

This was the condition of our coinage until the war, like all 
other great wars in history, drove all coins into hoarding or ex- 
portation, and paper promises, great and small, from five cents 
to « thousand dollars, supplanted both silver and gold. 


the silver dollar. The charge has been made over and over 
again that this was surreptitiously done; that it wasdone under 
cover in some way. That has been clearly disproved by the ex- 
hibition of the public records, and it seems to me that every in- 
telligent man ought now to have seen that fact. But there has 
been a repetition of that imputation. It was an ienetation 
against the whole mass of the lorty-second Congress, and yet in 
conventions no doubt of honest and good people—I do not in the 
least disparage them—they denounced the act of 1873 as a fraud 
and . crime; yes, it was the crime of 1873. 

Not only that, but we have innuendoes of various kinds made 


on this floor in respect to it, and I must confess I was greatly af- | mended in the form presented. It includes, in'a condensed form, all 
i 


fected and surprised when the honorable Senator from Indiana 


[Mr. VOORHEES] got up and applied the words he did to that | : € 
|} Various amendments proposed to existing laws and the necessity 


> 


law, describing it as the ‘‘ stealthy and treacherous” law of 1873. 


Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, I desire to say that noth- | 


ing could possibly have been further from my purpose or inten- 
tion than to say a disagreeable word to the Senator from Ohio. 
I have my views as to the character of the act of 1873, but I 
thought the Senator from Ohio had three or four years ago so 
thoroughly extricated his own name from any impropee connec- 
tion with the act that he was not in my mind at all, as I beg to 
assure him, when those words were uttered; and inasmuch 2s 
they have given him a single moment’s disagreeable feeling, 
or hive been in the slightest degree offensive to him, [ ex- 
press my regret that they were uttered at all; they were not 
necessary to me in the description I was giving. I beg to say 
thet [ am thorough!y inc.pable of inflicting an affront unpro- 
volced upon any gentleman eitherin this body or anywhere else 
and nothing was further from my purpose than to suy an irri- 
tating or disagreeable thing to any Senator, certainly not to the 
Senator from Ohio, on the occasion to which he alludes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Icertainly have no desire to say anything 
more about the matter than what is stated by the Senator from 
Indiana. This statement is entirely satisfactory, and I know it 
was purely some of his exuberant eloquence, for he was very elo- 
quent that day, and I supposed probably had forgotten. 

But, Mr. President, I wish to assure you that while I do have 
some feeling about this matter, it is not on my own account. [| 
do not believe any man here present would suppose that [ would 
mislead deliber.tely the Senate of the United States in the pas- 
sage of a great public measure ; but the charge having been made 
among the people it does tend to bring into contemptand ridicule 
the great body to which we belong. These charges, repeated 
over and over again by innuendoes, do tend to disgrace and dis- 
honor the body of which we are members. 

My name is not mentioned in these accusations, but I was 
chairman of the Committee on Finance, and had charge of the 
bill here; and I prefer to show exactly what was done. But the 
great act of 1873 is thus stained by the imputation of our own 
countrymen, and I intend to produce the public records and 
make this matter plain and clear, that the whole history of that 
law from beginning to end was honorable to Congress, free from 
corruption, open and ingenuous, frank and full. I will place it 
upon the public records, and hereafter when any man makes 
such an imputation I will simply say that it is a falsehood, and 
I brand it so now in advance. 

What is the history of that bill? I have here the original 
bill. It was a bill framed in the Treasury Department. It did 
not come into Congress in the ordinary way, but it was framed 
in the Tressury Department by a distinguished body of experts, 
every one of whose names is now borne with honor wherever it 
is mentioned. Most of them are dead, but some of them are liv- 
ing. Mr. Pollovk, long a Director of the Mint; Mr. Secretary 


Boutwell, who, as I shall show you, claims to be the author of | 


the bill, and properly so, because he was at the head of the De- 
pereee it: Mr. John Jay Knox, who held the office of Deputy 

omptroller of the Currency; Mr. Linderman, who was Directo’ 
of the Mint; Mr. Robert Patterson, vice-president of the Fidelity 
Trust Comp ny of Philadelphia, and a whole host of other ex- 
perts, framed that bill after a most elaborate correspondence, 
which is contained here in the official documents communicated 
to Congress at the time. 
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So the whole matter was open. They circulated thousands of 
copies of the bill to everybody who desired to read it or cou! 
prevailed upon to read it, in order to get the sense and judg 


| of the experts of our country in re spec t to the coinage, und 1 


answers are here printed in a public document co: nmunic ut 
Congress upon the call of the House of Representatives |} 


Mr. ALDRICH. That was in 1870? 

Mr.SHERMAN. Yes; I will give the dates in a.m 
These were men of untarnished character. It was asc 
bill, a bill that we members of Congress do not care m 1c] 


| handling, because if we are lawyers we are not metallists 
j}are business men we do not know anything about the m 
ow we come to the act of 1873, which dropped from the coin | 


of coinage, one of the most subtle and careful sciences 
were men who would rather pore over a table of logarit 
study a problem in geometry or do something of that k 
do anything to tarnish their name and their fame. The 
pared this bill at the request of the Secretary of tho T: 
and it was communicated to Congress. Here is the first. 
nication conveying the bill to me as chairman of the Co: 
on Finance to be submitted to the Senate: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, April 

Srr: I hi ave the honor to tr: ansm it! herewith a bill revising the law 
to the Mint, assay ofices, and coi e of the United ¢s Stati 8, and act 
ing report "7 he bill has been prepared under the supervision of. 
Knox, Deputy Comptroller of the Currency, and its passage is 


portant leg tion upen the coinage, not now obsolete, since the flr 
Was established, in {792; and the report gives a concise stateme 
change recommended, There has been no revision of the laws | 
to the Mint and coinage since 1837, and it is believed that the pass 
inclosed bill will conduce greatly to the efficiency and economy of 
portant branch of the Government service 

[ am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

GEO. S. BOUTWELL 
Secretary of the Tr 
Hon. Jonn SHERMAN, 

Chairman Finance Committee, United Slates Senate. 

The bill contains seventy-one sections. Sections 15 and 
the bill are the only ones to which this imputation has 
been made. I have here sections 15 and 18 as origin: ally - 
duced by the Secretary of the Treasury and sent to the Cr 
tee on Finance. Here are the origin I sections: 

Src. 15. And be it further enact That of the silver coin, the weich 
half-dollar, or piece of 50 cents, shall be 192 grains; and that of the 
dollar and dime shall be, respectively, one half one one 
of said half-dollar. That the silver coin issued in conform 
section shall be a legal tender in any one payment of debts for all 
than #1. 

This is a literal copy, word for word, from the act of 185: 
cept that it drops the 5-cent piece, [ believe it is. 

Mr. MILLS. The act of 1873. the Senator means? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No;I say the bill that was sont to 
enacts the law of 1853, and is an exact copy of it: but as th 
of 1853 applied only to the fractional coins, in this draft 
added to the four or five sections fixing the gold and silvy 
other coins the following section: 

Suc, 18. And be it further enacted, That no coins, either gold, si 
minor coinage, shall hereafter be issued from the Mint other than t 
the denominations, standards, and weights herein set forth: 

Under that stetion the dollar was dropped from the coi: 
dollar that had scarcely been used for nearly seventy ye 
cept to put silver in form for exportation. But I will al! 
that more hereafter. 

These sections in the three years that the bill was pe 
Congress were changed either in the House or Senate i: 
one or two unimportant particulars. The House of Repres 
tives thought it was necessary to provide a dollar. The; 
that the dollar was dropped out, as everybody else must 
known, because the gentiemen who framed the original bil! 
the history of the act, and, asI shallshow you in a momen', 
matter was pointed out by them. It was discussed and th 
sons given, and | will furnish in a moment the extract. 

I have here the form which these two sections assumed 
the bill was finally pissed. Here is the difference: 

That the silver coins of the United States shall be a trade dollar 


Instead of a trade dollar, an@fomitting the dollar of 4123 g1 
nobody proposed such a ‘dollar—the Housa of Represent 
put on a dollar of 384 grains, and that was to be, like the |! 
dollar, a subsidiary coin. It was to be of the exact w ig 
two half-dollars. That was put on by the House of Repre 
tives, because they wished to keep the form of a doilar, a 
contained 384 grains. 

Mr. MILLS. Was it a full or a limited legal tender? 

Mr. SHERMAN. A limited tender to $. There, if 
the dollar of 4124 grains being outof use, the dollar was red 
down to a subsidiary coin, just as our smaller coins had in 1 
been reduced from their full legal tender quality. 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator, I think, has not stated when the 
Boutwell bill was first introduced in Congress. 








1893. 








r. SHERMAN. I gave the date. 

. FRYE. In 1870? 

- SHERMAN. Yes, in 1870. 

Mr. FRYE. Then it is the action of 1870 of which the Sena- 
now speaking? | 
- SHERMAN. This is the bill as it was passed into alaw. | 

* CULLOM. 3 


That was in 1873. 
r, SHERMAN. In 1873. It was pending during three dif- 


| 


Ie 


‘1 4 
u 








ferent sessions of Congress. The dollar of 384 grains was in- | 
serted when it came to us from the Tlouse. The bill of 1870] 
having passed the Senate, failed in the House of Representa- | 
tives for want of time. In the following Congress the same bill | 
was taken up in the House, there considered, passed, and sent | 
tothe Senate. The Senate then, upon the demand of the peo- 
ple of the Pacific coast and the petition of the State of Califor- | 
niin. which I had read here in open Senate some years ago, in- 
serted, instead of the 384-grain dullar, the trade dollar contain- 
ing 420 grains. The Senatealso dropped out the word ‘‘grains,” 
v h had been introduced in the House, and in that form it 
finally passed. Throughout all these changes this provision re- 
m l: 

Ss 17. That no coins, either of gold, silver, or minor coinage, shall here- | 
af be issued from the mint other than those of the denominations, stand- 
ar and weights herein set forth. 

[t is thus shown that from the first introduction of the bill, 
April 25, 1870, until its final passage into a law, February, 1873, 
the silver dollar of 4124 grains was dropped from the silver coins, 
and by section 17 was prohibited. 


. the report accompanying the introduction of the bill, under 


date of April 25,1870, Mr. John J. Knox, Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, gives the history of the silver dollar and the reasons for 
its discontinuance, 
| 
dollar unit, as money of account, was established by the act of Con- | 
gress April 2, 1792, and the same act provides for the coinage of a silver dol- 
lar, “of the value of a Spanish milled or pillar dollar, as the same is now cur- 
reut.”’ The silver dollar was first coined in 1794, weighing 416 grains, of which 
$71} erains were pure silver, the fineness being 892.4. The act of January 18, 
1887, reduces the standard weight to 412} grains, but increases the fineness 
to the auantity of pure silver remaining 371} grains as before, and at 
tl rates it is still coined in limited amount. 


le then says: 


> 


mg 3 


SILVER DOLLAR—ITS DISCONTINUANCE AS A STANDARD. 


coinage of the si’ \er-dollar piece, the history of which is here given, is 


dis inued in the proposed bill. Itis by lawthe dollar unit, and, assuming 
th ilue of gold to be fifteen and one-half times that of silver, being about 
the mean ratio for the past six years, is worth in gokd a premium of about 3 
per cent (its value being 103.12) and intrinsically more than 7 per cent pre- 
mium in our other silver coin, its value thus being 107.42. The present laws 
consequently authorize both a gold-dollar unit and a silver-dollar unit, dif- 
fering from each other in intrinsic value. The present gold-dollar piece is 
made the dollar unit in the proposed bill, and the silver-dollar piece is dis- 

tinued. If, however, such « coin is authorized. it should be issued only 


ommercial dollar, not as \ standard unit of account, and of the @xact 

ue of the Mexican dollar, which is the favorite for circulation in China 
Japan and other oriental countries. 

ors.—‘Assuming the value of gold to be fifteen and one-half times that 
ver, the French 5-franc piece is worth about 96} cents (96.4784) ; the stand- 

Mexican dollar 104.90, our silver-dollar piece 103.12, and two of our half- 

ar pieces 96 cents.”’ 


shall, without reading, quote from public records—for on 








I 
is subject I shall not put one word in my speech except what 
I quote from public records—the statement mide in this corre- 
spondence by Mr. Robert Patterson, of Philadelphia, who is 
confessedly one of the ablest scientists and best metallists in the 


+h 
th 


United States, and probably in the world. 
tat He discussed the proposition for and against. 
what he says: 


He hasa great repu- 


he 


“s 
y-f 


{Ex. Doc. H. R. No. 307, second session Forty-first Congress. ] 


Silver dollar, half dime, and three-cent piece discontinued. Coins less 
—s dime of copper-nickel legal tender. Omne-cent piece of one gram in 

relg nt. 

The silver dollar, half dime, and three-cent piece are dispensed with by 
thisamendment. Gold becomes the standard money, of which the gold dol- 
lar is the unit. Silver is subsidiary, embracing coins from the dime to half 
dollar. Coins less than a dime are of copper-nickel. The legal tender is 
limited to the necessities of the case, not more than a dollar for such silver, 
or 15 cents for the nickels. 


* me me u % a 


COMPUTATION OF SILVER-COINAGE PROFITS, 


A 


The difference is called profit and so credited to the silver profit and loss 
account. Butif the silver dollar is abolished (as seems to be agreed on, and 


properly so),anew normal or standard must be agreed on toestimate profit. | 


These were statements communicated to us with the bill by Dr. 


H. R. Linderman, formerly Director of the Mint, whose charac- | 
Dr. Linderman says: | 


ter and standing is known by all Senators. 
en ll reduces the weight of the silver dollar from 412} to 384 grains. 
AI 
coin. It would be better, in my opinion. to discontinue its issue altogether. 
The gold dollar is really the legal unit and measure of value. Havinga 


higher value as bullion than its nominal value, the silver dollar long ago 
ed to be acoin of circulation, and, being of no practical use whatever, 
tsue should be discontinued. 


ceas 
its i 
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| coinage of gold. 
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J. Ross Snowden, formerly superintendent of the mint at Phil- 
adelphia, says: 

THE PRESENT SILVER DOLLAR SHOULD NOT BE DISCONTINUED. 

I see it is proposed to dem ize the silver doilar. ThisI think inadvisa 
ble Silver « elow tl r »now n in a proper sense, but 
only tokens not like eide rire iz th verd ar to that el. 
It is quite true that the silver dollar, bi nore valu ) than two tol- 
lars or four quarter do will not be used asa circulating medium, but 
only for cabinets, and per ps to supp . i@ c ‘ lo | demand: 
yet I think there is no ne ‘for so considera piece as r to 
be k from the metal w miy worth 4 When I : of 
dollars let it be known that wespeak of dolla t t r ed 
below their intrinsic v e. and thus avoid the in y 
and loose idea t Standar of value 

Hon. WILLIAM E. CHANDLER, f Assistant Se y 
of the Treasury , Says: 

The necessity of such a revisiot s n appar to eve! 18 n 
of late years with the Treasury D ur eut rhe w < has b } 
per med by y« You have y ured an vailed u f 

uggestions of \ it ing upon codification 
completene which can or r t fr . Dp ms of one t ‘ 
info ed mind Itt law is« litw res ) ben ! 

The abolition of the cc ’ i and the ado] n of th r 
tem, with a vi toan lu Liona S\ em of t t h 
parent that I can not bx ve that Cor 3 wi t ) 

Iam pleased with your report as a nendiou 
formation connected with the coinage sys } rhe t ne 
ing the weig neness, and rance of a ! Unite ‘ 
gether with the amount in which such sins ar ‘cal 3 ¢ 
Valuable. I believe the very best results will f w from your W 

Mr. President, the Finance Committ earefu x t 
bill. We were notin any hurry aboutit. It } t 3 in 
April, 1870. In Dec er, 1870, the Committee on Fi ; 
a cureful examination, after having the bil ited and b 
the order of the ite to everye » who desired tore it 
look over it, reported it unanimously. 

That committee was composed of M: S } Ww 
who was from Oregon, Cattell, MorRILL, War te 
Bayard. 

‘he bill was report xd to the S te Decembe 19, 1S r 
lying in our committee room for eight months. The nature 
the bill I -have already described. The dollar was dr om 
the coinage in the bill fr: lin the Treasury Depar I It 
was then an unknown coin. Although I was quite active in bu 
ness which brought under my eye diiferent forms of money, | do 
not remember at that time ever to have seen a ver dollar. 
was an unknown quantity. Probably ifit had been mentioned to 
the committee and discussed it would have been thought, 
matter of course, scarcely worthy of inquiry. If it was know 
at all. is was known as a coin for the foreign market. 

No one proposed to reissue it. The Pacific coist had six in 
telligent, able, and competent Senators on this floor, represent 
ing a population then of not more than a million, if that much 
They would have carefully looked out for the interests of silv 
if the billaffected them injuriously. But the silver dollar att 
time was worth more than the gold dollar. California and } 
vada were on the gold standard. 

As I said, the bill was printed over and over again, finally r 
ported, and brought before the Senate. It was debated here for 
three days, and I[ have the voluminous record upon the subject. 
The Senator from Nevada /[Mr. STEWART] took leading part 
in that debate, and every Senator from the Pacific const ; 
upon the measure. Representing the committee, | present 
the questions as they ovcurred from time to time, until finally 


we differed quite seriously upon the question of a charge for the 
The only yea-and-nay vote in the late on 
the passage of that bill, after two days debate, occurred on the 
10th day of January, 1871, and I shall read the vote: 


Sse 6 


In favor of the bill, Messrs. Bayard, Boreman, Brownlow, Casserly— 

From the Pacific slope— 

Cole— 

Also from California— 

Conkling, Corbett— 

From Oregon— 

Davis, Gilbert, Hamlin, Harlan, Jewett, Johnston, Kellogg, McCreary, M 
ton, Nye— 


ve 


From Nevada— 


Patterson, Pomeroy, Pool, Ramsey, Rice, Sauisbury, Spencer. STEWART, 
Stockton, Sumner, Thurman, Tipton, Trumbull, Vickers Warne Willey, 
Williams, Wilson, and Yates—36 

Every one of the six members from the Pacific coast voted for 


the bill after full debute. 

I know that the Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] q 
tioned somewhat the accuracy of the statement of my neighbor 
here, the Senator from Massachusetts |Mr. Hoar], in regard to 
his vote; but his vote is on record. If the Senator desires to 
look at it here it is [exhibiting paper]. 

Mr. STEWART. I shall in due time reply to the Senator and 
state how it was, so that it may be all understood. 


easc- 
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Mr. SHERMAN. 
this bill were: 

Messrs. Abbott, Ames, Anthony, Buckingham, Carpenter, Chandler, Fen- 
ton, Hamilton of Texas, HARRIS, Howell, MORRILL of Vermont, Pratt, Scott, 
aud SHERMAN—14, 

So that on the only vote which was ever taken upon this floor 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] voted for it, and I, the 
‘* devil fish,” [laughterj voted against it. It was not on account 
of demonetizing the silver dollar. I did not do it because of that, 
but I did it because gold was then only coined for the benefit of 
private depositors; we were not using gold except for limited 
purposes. Gold was the standard in California, and we thought 
they ought to continue to pay the old and reasonable rate for 
coinage of one-fifth of 1 cent to the dollar. Because we were 
beaten upon that proposition, the majority of the Committee on 
Finance voted against the bill which was reported, not because 
it left out the silver dollar, but because it struck out the charge 
for mintage of gold; and every member from the Pacific coast 
voted for it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator will please suspend. 
The hour of 2 o'clock having arrived, the Chair lays before the 


Very well. Strange to say, that against 


Sente the unfinished business, the title of which will be stated. | 


The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 453) to provide for the issue of 
circulating notes to national banks. 

Mr. MANDERSON. lI[ask that the unfinished business may 
be temporarily laid aside by unanimous consent, so that the Sen- 
ator from Ohio may proceed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the continuation of the his- 
tory of that bill througi the House of Representatives and 
through all of its stages until it finally passed into the hands of 
the committee of conference is so clearly and distinctly stated 
by the report of Mr. Knox, which has already been published, 
that I shall ask to have it embodied in my remarks, 80 as to re- 
lieve me from the necessity of reading it. Every statement con- 
tained in this report I have had verified by the public records, 
It is, therefore, a mere quotation of the proceedings of Congress: 


On April 25, 1870, the Secretary of the Treasury transmitted the following 
letter to Hon. JOHN SHERMAN, chairman of the Finance Committee of the 
Senate: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, April 25, 1870. 

Sire: I have the honor to transmit herewith a bill revising the laws rela- 
tive to the mint, assay offices, and coinage of the United States, and accom- 

yanying report. The bill has been prepared under the supervision of John 
Say Knox, Deputy Comptroller of the Currency, and its passage is recom- 
mended in the form presented. It includes in a condensed form all the im- 
portant legislation upon the coinage, not now obsolete, since the first mint 
was established in 1792; and the report gives a concise statement of the va- 
rious amendments proposed to existing laws, and the necessity for the 
change recommended. There has been norevision of the laws pertaining to 
the mint and coinage since 1837, and it is believed that the passage of the in- 
closed bill will conduce greatly to the efficiency and economy of this impor- 
tant branch of the Government service. 

lam, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
- GEO. S. BOUTWELL, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


The report and the bill were referred, on April 28, 1870, to the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate, and subsequently, on May 2, 1870, 500 additional copies 
were ordered to be printed for the use of the Treasury Department. The re- 

ort says: 
ms The method adopted in the preparation of the bill was first to arrange in 
as concise a form as possible the laws now in existence upon these subjects, 
with such additicnal sections and suggestions as seemed valuable. Having 
accomplished this, the bill, as thus prepared, was printed upon paper with 
wide margin, and in this form transmitted to the different mints and assay 
offices, to the First Comptroller, the Treasurer, the Solicitor, the First Audi- 
tor, and to such other gentlemen as are known to be intelligent upon metal- 
lurgical and numismatical subjects, with the request that the printed bill 
should be returned with such notes and suggestions as experience and edu- 
cation should dictate. In this way the views of more than thirty gentlemen 
who are conversant with the manipulation of metals, the manufacture of 
coinage, the execution of the present laws relative thereto, the method of 
keeping accounts, and of making returns to the Department, have been ob- 
tained with but little expense to the Department and little inconvenience to 
correspondents. Having received these suggestions, the present bill has 
been framed, and it is believed to comprise within the compass of eight or 
ten pages of the Revised Statutes every important provision contained in 
more than sixty different enactments upon the mint, assay offices, and coin- 
age of the United States, which are the result of nearly eighty years of legis- 
lation upon these subjects.”’ 

The amendments proposed by the bill were as follows: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS, 


“The new features of the bill now submitted are, chiefly: The establish- 
ment of a Mint Bureau of the Treasury Department, which shall also have 
charge of the collection of statistics relative to the precious metals; the 
consolidation of the office of Superintendent with that of the Treasurer, 
thus abolishing the latter office, and disconnecting the Mint entirely from 
the office of Assistant-Treasurer; the repeal of the coinage charge, and au- 
thorizing the exchange ot unparted for refined bars; a reduction in the 
amount of wastage, and the tolerance (deviation in weight and fineness) in 
the manufacture of coin; requiring the token coinage to be of one material 
of uniform value. and to be redeemed under proper regulations when issued 
in excess, and the expense of its manufacture to be paid from specific ap- 

opriations, and not from the gain arising in its manufacture, as hereto- 

ore; an entire change in the manner of issuing the silver (subsidiary) 
coimage; discontinuing the coinage of the silver dollar; limiting the amount 
of silver to be used as alloy, so as to make the gold coin of uniform 
color; the destruction of the dies, not in use, ann ; requiring vouchers 
to pass between the different officers of the Mint in transfers of bullion 
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es 


or coin; requiring increased bonds from officers of the Mint, and 

| izing each officer to nominate his subordinate before appointment: a: 
making it an offense to increase or diminish the weights used in the Mint.’ 

The report of Mr. Knox called special attention to the discontinuance , f 

the silver dollar as a standard, as may be seen from the following paragrap} 

on page 11: “iiiag 


“SILVER DOLLAR—ITS DISCONTINUANCE AS A STANDARD. 


“ The coinage of the silver-dollar piece, the history of which ts here giver 
is discontinued in the proposed bill. It is by law the dollar unit, and assy 
ing the value of gold to be fifteen and one-half times that of silve ing 
about the mean ratio for the past six years, is worth in gold a premium of 
about 3 per cent (its value being 103.12) and intrinsically more than 7 per 
cent premium in our other silver coins, its value thus being 107.42, 7) 
—— laws consequently authorizé both a gold-dollar unit, and a silver-do 

ar unit, differing from each other in intrinsic value. The present 
dollar piece is made the dollar unit in the proposed bill, and t 

dollar piece is discontinued. If, however, such acoinis authorized, i: 1 
be issued only as a commercial dollar, not as a standard unit of account, a) 
of the exact value of the Mexican dollar, which is the favorite for 
tion in China and Japan and other oriental countries.” 

The appendix to the report contained a copy of the English coin: 

1870, and four tables giving (1) the existing coinage. incl nding the sily 1 
(2) the proposed coinage in which the silverdollar was omitted; (2) a 
system of coinage suggesting the issue of a subsidiary silver coinage 

| ing of two half-dollars constituting in weight and fineness an exa 
lent to the French 5-franc piece, and a quarter-dollar and dime wit 
tionate weight and fineness, which proposition was finally ado] 
table giving a comparison of coinage existing and proposed. A noi 
foot of this table states that the silver dollar, half-dime, and 3-cent | 
| omitted in the proposed bill. Subsequently, on June 25, 1879, the : 

| of the Treasury transmitted to the House of Representatives a lett: 
then Deputy Comptroller of the Currency, together with copies of 
respondence of the Department with the officers of the different mint 
en oe and other experts in reference to the bill and report previo 
mitted. 

The bill in its original form, which was transmitted to the corres) 
throughoutthe country for consideration and comment, contained th 
ing section, as appears from the manuscript copy at the Treasury D 
ment: 

“Sc. 15. And be tt further enacted, That of the silver coins [the w: 
the dollar shall be 384 grains] (now 412} grains) the weight of the ha 
or piece of 50 cents shall be 192 grains; and that the quarter-dollar 
{and half-dime} shall be, respectively. one-half and one-fifth [and o 
of the weight of said half-doilar. That the silver coin issued in con 
with the above sections shall be a legal tender in any one payment of 
for all sums [not exceeding #5, except duties on imports] less than $1.” 

If the words inclosed in [brackets] of the section as here given are 
cluded and the words in tfalics included, the section will conform pri y 
to the section which was transmitted to Congress and which passe t 
Senate on January 9, 1871. 

The dollar of 384 grains was proposed in the rough revision of t! 
the purpose of obtaining an expression of opinion in reference to ' 

osed omission of the dollar piece and the words “ except duties on i 

nserted for the reason that a regulation or usage at the custon 
New York limits the payment of silver coins to the fractional } 
dollar, except when the paymeat to be made is ® or less. Sevei 
men in their criticisms upon the rough revision of the bill referred 
section. 

Hon. James Pollock, the Director of the Mint at Philadelphia, said 

“SeEo. 11. The reduction of the weight of the whole dollar is approy 
Was recommended in my annual report of 1861."" (Page 10.) 

Mr. Robert Patterson, of Philadelphia, sent to Mr. Knox some | 
the bill suggesting amendments. He called attention to one of these 
following words: 

“The silver dollar, half-dime, and three-cent piece are dispensed 
thisfmendment. Gold becomes the standard money, of which the 

lar isthe unit. Silver is subsidiary, embracing coins from the dir 

dollar; coins less than the dime are of copper-nickel. The legal 

limited to necessities of the case; not more than a dollar for such 

15 cents for the nickels.”’ 

Mr. Franklin Peale, formerly melter and refiner and chief coin 
mint at Philadelphia, recommended the discontinuance of the thre 
dollar gold pieces, and supplying the place of the latter with a pro} 
coin to be used as change. Dr. H. R. Linderman, the present Dire: 

Mint, said: 

“Section 11 reduces the weight of the silver dollar from 412} to 3°! g 
Ican see no good reason for the proposed reduction in the wei 
coin, It would be better, in my opinion, to discontinue its issue a 
The gold dollar is really the legal unit and measure of value. 
higher value as bullion than its nominal value,the silver dollar 
ceased to be a coin of circulation; and being of no practical use white 
issue should be discontinued.”’ 

Mr. James Ross Snowden, formerly Director oi the Mint, said: 

**T see that it is proposed to demonetize the silverdollar. This I thi 
advisable. Silver coins below the dollar are now not money in 4 
sense, but only tokens. I do not like the idea of reducing the silver 
that level. It is quite true that the siiver dollar, being more valua hau 
two half-dollars or four quarter-dollars, will not be used as a circulating 
medium, but only for cabinets and perhaps to supply some occa 
local demand; yet I think there is no necessity for so considerable a piece as 
the dollar to be struck from metal which is only worth 94 cent hen 
we speak of dollars let it be known that we speak of dollars not dem t 
and reduced below their intrinsic value, and thus avoid the introduction 
contradictory and loose ideas of the standard of value.”’ 

Mr. George F’. Dunning, formerly superintendent of the United Stat 
office in New York, proposed that the law in regard to the silver « 
should be in the following language: ; 

“Sc. 11, And be it further enacted, That the silver coins of the United Stat 
shall be a dollar, a half-dollar, a quarter-dollar, a dime or tenth of @ dolla 
and a half-dime or twentieth ofa dollar; and the standard weight of the 
ver coins shall be in the proportion of 384 grains to the dollar, and these coins 
shall be alegal-tender in all payments not exceeding %5."’ : 

a officers of the San Francisco branch mint made the following sugges 

tions: 

‘Section (1: Would notthe pro 


Author. 
also 


4y 





ex 


having a 


+) 


sed change in the weight of the silver dol 
lar disturb the relative value of all our coinage, affect our commerce!) con 
ventions, and possibly impair the validity of contracts running through a 
long period? ight not the dollar be retained as a measure of value, but t26 
coinage of the piece for circulation be discontinued?” . E 
Mr. E. B. Elliott, of the Treasury Department, gave a complete history of 
the silver dollar, and suggested the issue of a commercial dollar of _— 
tenths fineness, and containing of pure silver just 25 grams, in place of () 
then existing silver dollar of 412} grains, the proposed silver dollar beins 
almost the exact equivalent of the silver contained in the older Spans 





1893. 


Mexican pillared do!lar established in 1704 by proclamation of Queen Anne as 
a legal tender of payment and accepted as par of exchange for the British 
colonies of North America at the rate of 54d. sterling to the dollar, or Mg to 
the pound sterling. 

On December 19, 1870, the bill was reported from the Finance Committee 
of the Senate and printed with amendments. 

On January 9, 1871, in acccrdance with previous notice, the 
fore the Senate and was discussed during that day and the following day by 
Senators SHERMAN, Sumner, Bayard, STEWART of Nevada, Williams, Cas- 
serly, MORRILL, and others, and passed the Senate on the 10th by a vote of 
36 yeas to 14 nays. 

On January 13, 1871, on motion of Hon. William D. Kelley, the Senate bill 
was ordered to be printed. On February 25, 1871, Mr. Kelley, the chairman 
of the Committee on Cuinage, reported the bill back with an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute, when it was again printed andrecommitted. Mr 
Kelley again, on March 9, 1871, introdu the bill in the Forty-second Con 
gress, When it was ordered to be printed, and referred to the Committee on 
Coinage, when appointed. 


bill came be 


On January 9, 1872, the bill was reported by Mr. Kelley, chairman of the 


Coinage Committee, with the recommendation that it pass. The bill was 
read and discussed at length by Messrs. Kelly, Potter, Gartield, Maynard, 
Dawes, HOLMAN, andothers. Mr. Kelley, in the opening , Said 

‘The Senate took up the bill and acted upon it during the last Congress 
and sent itto the House; it was referred to the Committee ou Coinage, 


3} h 


Veights, and Measures, and received as careful attention asI have ever | 


known a committee to bestow on any measure. 
+ ~ ~ * * ~ ~ 

‘We proceeded with great deliberation to go over the bill, notonly section 
by section, but line by line, and word by word; the bill has not received the 
same elaborate consideration from the Committee on Coinage of this 
House, but the attention of each member was brought to it at the earliest 
day of this session; each member procured a copy of the bill, and there has 
been a thorough examination of the bill again.'’’—Congressional Globe, vol- 
ume 100, page 822, 

Mr. Kelley on the same day also said 

‘There are one or two things in this bill, I will say tothe gentleman from 
New York, with his permission, which I personally would like to modify: 
that is to say, I would like to follow the example of England and make a 
wide difference between our silver and gold coinage. * * * 

“JT would have liked to have made the gold dollar uniform with the French 
system of weights, taking the gram asa unit.”” (Page 323, volume 100.) 

On January 10, 1872, the bill after considerable discussion was again recom- 
mitted, and on February 9, 1872, it Was again reported from the Coinage Com- 
mittee by Hon. Samuel Hooper, printed and recommitted, and on February 
13, 1872, reported back by Mr. Hooper with amendments, printed, and made 
the special order for March 12, 1872, until disposed of. 

On April 9, 1872, the bill came up in the House for consideration. Mr 
Hooper, in a carefully prepared speech of ten columns, explained the pro- 
visions of each section of the bill. 
the Congressional Globe) he says: 

“Section 16 reénacts the provisions of the existing laws defining the silver 
coins and their weights, respectively, except in relation to the silver dollar 
which is reduced in weight from 412} to 384 grains, thus making it a subsidiary 


coin in harmony with the silver coins of less denomination to secure its 


concurrent circulation with them. 


The silver dollar of 412} grains, by reason 
of its bullion or intrinsic 


value being greater than its nominal value, long 


since ceased to be a ccin of circulation, and is melted by manufacturers of | 


silverware. It does not circulate now in commereial transactions with any 
country, and the convenience of these manufacturers in this respect can 
better be met by supplying small stamped bars of the same standard, avoid- 
ing the useless expense of coinitig the dollar for that purpose.” 

Mr. Stoughton, of the Coinage Committee, also made aspeech of seven col- 
umns, in which he says: 

“The silver coins provided for are the dollar, 384 grains troy, the half-dol 
lar, quarter-dollar, and dime, of the value and weight of one-half, one-quar- 
ter, and one-tenth of the dollar, respectively; and they are made a legal ten- 
der for all sums not exceeding ® at any one payment. The silver dollar, as 
now issued, is worth for bullion 3} cents more than the gold dollar, and 7} 
cents more than two half-dollars; having a greater intrinsic and nominal 


value, it is certain to be withdrawn from circulation whenever we return to 


specie payment, and te be used for only manufacture and exportation as 
bullion.” 

The latter, in commenting upon the bill, says: 

“Mr. Speaker, this is a bill of importance. 
in the early part of this session I took some objections to it which I am in- 
clined now to think, in view of all the circumstances, were nobentirely well 
founded, but after furtherrefiection I am still convinced that it is a measure 
which it is hardly worth while for us toadoptatthistime. * * * This bill 
provides for the making of changes in the legal-tender coin of the country 
and for substituting as legal-tender coin of only one metal instead as here- 
tofore of two. I think myself this wouid be a wise provision, and that legal- 
tender coins, except subsidiary coin, should beof goldalone; but why should 
we legislate on this now when we are not using either of those metals asa 
circulating medium? 


“The bill provides also for a change in respect of the weight and value of | 


the silver dollar, which I think is a subject which, when we come to require 
legislation about it at all, will demand at our hands very serious considera- 
tion, and which, as we are not using such coins for circulation now, seems 
at this time to be an unnecessary subject about which to legislate.”’ (Page 
2310, volume 102.) . 

Mr. Kelley also said: 

“TI wish to ask the gentleman who has just spoken [Mr. Potter] if he knows 
of any government in the world which makes its subsidiary coinage of full 
value? The silver coin of England is 10 per cent below the value of gold coin. 


and, acting under the advice of the experts of this country and of England | 


and France, Japan has made her silver coinage within the last year 12 per 
cent below the value of gold coin, and for this reason: Itis impossible tore- 
tain the double standard. Thevalues of gold and silver continually fluctu- 
ate. You can not determine this year what will be the relative values of 
gold and silver next year. They were 15tolashort time ago; they are 16 
to 1 now. 

“Hence all experience has shown that you must have one standard coin 
which shall be a legal tender for all others, and then you may promote your 
domestic convenience by having a subsidiary coinage of silver, which shall 
circulate in all parts of your country as legal tender for a limited amount 
and be redeemable at its face value by yourGovernment. But, sir, I again 
call the attention of the Houseto the fact that the gentlemen who oppose this 
bill insist upon maintaining a silver dollar worth 3} cents more than the gold 
dollar and worth 7 cents more than two half-dollars, and that so long as 
Sa remain you can not keep silver coin in the country.” 

On May 27, 1872, the bill wasagain called up by Mr. Hooper for the purpose 
of offering an amendment in the nature of a substitute, and the bill as 
amended passed that day—yeas 110, nays13.° 


XX V—67 


| California and oth 


In this speech (page 2306, volume 102 of | 





When it was béfore the House | 
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for ® in any one 

The bill was again printed in the Senate 
the Finance Committee Senator SHERMAN, in 
ber 16, 1872, said 

“This bill hi 
bill enlars 
passed by) 
and now mewhat mo 
the bill has pra 
mittee on Finance propose a 
this is not the zress that passe 
Will have to go throu form of a fu I 
Willing to take it on the statement of the « 
having debated it and passed it (Page 
Forty-second Congress. ) 

After further debate, on 
with amendments 

On January 7, 1873, it was with 
printed for the information of the Senat It pa 
17, i873, after a discussion occupying nine 
Globe. In the course of the devate Senato 

‘This bill proposes a silver coinage exact! 
what are called the associated nations of Ei 
ternational standard of silver coinage 
provided for by this bill is the quivalent of a rane piece 
tains the same number of grams of silver, and we have adopted the 
national gram instead of the grain for the standard 
The trade-dollar has been adopted mainly for the 

hers engaged in trade witt hina 

‘That is the only coin measured by the grait 

intrinsic value of each is to be stamped u 


passe ad both Houses 


ubstance 

eased the salar 

*at the ion of the ‘as 

lified, has passed the | 
tically passed both Ho 


modifica 


ies of 


same Con 
h the 


motion of Mr. ¢ l wa 


again reported amenan 
sed tha Od 
ms « the Con 
SHERMAN said 

the same as the Fren 
trope, who have adopte 


1at is two half-dol 
tof 


teen ¢ 


the dollar 


cise ¢ con 
inter 

our Si.ver colnage 
benetit vf the peop! »< 
instea 


on 1e@ < 


Commerce of New York recommended this change, and 


given att 


gene 


I believe, by all the learned societies w 
and has been recommended to us, I 
embodied in these three or four section iment t a 
ze correspond in exact form and dimen and shape and } 
the coinage of the associated nations of E who adopted 
ternational silver coinage.’ Page 672, volume 106 session 
second Congress. ) 

The bill was sent to the House, and on January 
Hooper, it was again printed with amendments, and subsequently 
tees of conference were appointed, consisting of Messrs Hooper, H 
and McNeely, « SHERMAN , and Ba 
the Senate. Th conference were agreed t 
and the bill became a law on 
prepared at the Treasury 

The bill as prepared at Treasury 
the report stated the fact of its omission 
reasons therefor. The silver-dollar piece was omitted from s 
first passed the Senate t was also omitted from the bills reported by M1 
Kelley; but in the bills reported by Mr. Hooper a new silver dollar v pro 
posed equal in weight (384 grains) to two of the half dollars then author 
ized 

The Senate substitute 
dollar of 384 grains 


belie 


coln 
have 


third 


1 187 


iSs5, ON Moti 


Scott 


1f the House, and Senator 
e te 


es of 
, 


February 1 73 


reports of the commi 


substantially as origina 


the omitted the si 


ver-dollar plece, and 


h 
three different times and gave the 
bill as it 


42) grains in place of ie 
» dealt in | 


la trade dollar wei 
in accordance with the wi bullion 
upon the Pacific « that being considered by them as the most advanta 
geous Weight for a coin to be used for shipment to China and Japan 

Che weight of the subsidiary silver coin was increased about one-half per 
in value, making the half dollar, quarter dollar, and dime, respectively, 
of the weight of 12) grams, 6} grams, and 24 grams, or precisely one-half 
one-quarter, and one-tenth, respectively, of the weight of the French 5-frar 
piece All of said coins were made a legal tender in nominal value for ar 
amount not exceeding % in any one payment. The bill was read in full in 
the Senate several times, and the record states on January 9, 1872 ] 
was read in the House. It was undoubtedly read at other times. The 
was printed separately eleven times and twice in reports made by the De 
uty Comptroller of the Currency, thirteen times in all by order of Cor 
It was ¢ i ed at length by the Finance Committee of the Senate and t 
Coinage Committee of the House during five different sessions, and the 
bates upon the bill in the Senate occupied sixty-six columns of the G 
and in the House seventy-eight columns of the Globe 

The Secretary of the Treasury called the special attention of Congre 

bill in his annual reports for 1870, 1871, and 1872. In his report of lS872 


rhing 


f } 
s of he 


oast. 


cent 


says: 

In the last ten years thecommercial value of silver has depreciated about 
3 per cent as compared with gold, and its use as a currency has been discon 
tinued by Germany and by some other countries. The financial condition 
of the United States has prevented the use of silver as currency for more 
than ten years, and I am of opinion that upon grounds of public policy no 
attempt should be made to introduceit, but that the coinage should be lim- 
ited to commercial purposes, and designed exclusively for commerci ises 
with other nations. 

‘The intrinsic value of a metallic currency should correspond t 3com 
mercial value, or metals should be used for the « : sens redeem 
able by the Government at their nominal valu : lepreciation of sil- 
ver is likely to continue, it is impossible to issue coin 1 ‘mable in gold 
without ultimate loss to the Government; ference becomes 
considerable the holders will present the smption and leave it 
in the hands of the Government to be dis} of subsequently at a loss 

‘Therefore, inrenewing the recommen*(ations heretofore made for the pas 
sage of the mint bill, I st ‘st such alterations as will prohibit the coinage 
of silver for circulation in t y that authority be given fort 
coinage of a ver dollar that shall be as valuable as the Mexican doll 
to be furnished at its actual cost.’ 

As a final ansv urge that the bill was passed surreptitiou 
append, first, a copy of the section in reference to the issue of silver« 
printed in the report of the Treasury Department and as passed by 
ate; second, a copy of the section as reported by Mr. Kelley; third,a 


r to the cl 
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the section asreported by Mr. Hooper; fourth, a copy of the section as finally 
passed by the Senate and agreed upon by the conference committee 

The following section was printed in the two reports of John Jay Knox, 
Deputy Comptroller of the Currency, to Congress, also in Senate bill 859, 
Forty-first Congress 
ber 19, 1870. and January I! 
ported by Mr. SHERMAN: 

“Seo. 15. And be it further enacted, That of the silver coins the weight of 
the half-dollar, or plece of 50 cents, shall be 192 grains; and that of the quar- 
ter-ollar and dime shall be, respectively, one-half and one-fifth of the weight 
of said half-dollars; that the silver coin issued in conformity with the above 
section shall be a legal tender in any one payment of debts for all sums less 
than #1 

The following 
third session 
first session, 

“Spc, 15. And be 
the half-dollar, or piece 


section was printed in Senate bill 859, Forty-first Congress, 
March 9, 1871, as reported by Mr. Kelley: 
it further enc 
of 80 cents, shall be 192 grains; and the quarter-dol- 
lar and dime shall be, respectively, one-half and one-fifth of the weight of 
said half-dollar; which coins shall be a legal tender, at their denominational 
value, for any amount not exceeding &% in any one payment.” 

The following section was printed in House bill No. 2934, May 29, 1872; 
House bill No. 1427, February 9, 1872, and February 13, 1872, Forty-second 
Congress. second session, as reported by Mr. Hooper: 

“Sec. 16. That the silvercoins of the United States shall bea dollar, a half- 
dollar or fifty-cent piece, a quarter-dollar or twenty-five-cent piece, and a 
dime or ten-cent plece; and the weight of the dollar shall be 384 grains; the 
half-dollar, quarter-dollar, and the dime shall be, respectively, one-half, one- 
quarter, and one-ienth of the weight of said dollar; whichcoins shall be a 
legal tender, at their denominational value, for any amount not exceeding 
$5 in any one payment.” 

The foliow:ng section was printed in House bill No. 2934, December 16, 1872, 
January 7, 1873, and January 21, 1873, Forty-second Congress, third session, 
as reported by Mr. SHERMAN: 

‘That the silver coins of the United States shall be a trade dollar, a half 
dollar or fifty-cent piece,a quarter dollar or twenty-five-cent piece, a dime 
or ten-cent piece; and the weight of the trade dollar shall be 420 grains troy: 
the weight of the half dollar shall be 12} grains; the quarter dollar and the 
dime shall be, respectively, one-half and one-fifth of the weight of said half- 
dollar; and said coins sh wll be a legal tender at their nominal value for any 
amount not exceeding §% in any one payment.” 

The following section was contained in all of the different bills and the 
coinage act of 1873: 

“Sno. 18 And be it further enacted, That no coins, either of gold, silver, or 
minor coinage, shall hereafter be issued from the mint other than those of the 
denominations, standards, and weights herein set forth."’ 
aoe s of the different bills may be obtained at the document room of the 
Senate. 


This bill went to the House of Representatives. The official 
record shows that it was cirefully considered there, especially 
section 16, dropping the old dollar. It is sometimes said that 
nobody explained that the dollar was demonetizeé. Here is the 
statement made by Mr. Hooper, who had charge of the bill, one 
of the most eminent men who has been furnished the House of 
Representatives from the State of Massachusetts. I will ask 
that the Secretary read what Mr. Hooper said in the debate 
pending that bill 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
quested, 

The Secretary read as follows: 


The Secretary will read as re- 


Mr. Hooper said, Aprii 9, 1872 (Congressional Globe, part 3, second session 
Forty-second Congress. page 2806) : 

“Section 16 reenacts the provisions of existing laws defining the silver coins 
and their weights. respectively, except in relation to the silver dollar, which 
is reduced in weight from 412} to 84 gra.ns; thus making it a subsid ary 
coin in harmony with the silver coins of less denomination tosecure its con- 
current circulation with them. The silver dollar of 412} grains, by reason of 
its bullion and intrinsic value being greater than its nominal value, long 
since ceased to be a coin of circulation, and is melted by manufacturers of 
silverware. It does not circulate now in commercial transactions with any 
country, and the convenience of those manufacturers in this respect can 
better be met by supplying small stamped bars of the same standard, avoi:d- 
ing the useless expense of coining the dollar for that purpose. Thecoinage 
of the half dime is discontinued for the reason that its place is supplied by 
the copper nickel five-cent piece, of which a large issue has been made and 
which. >v the provisions of the act authorizing its issue, is redeemable in 
United States currency. 


Mr. SHERMAN, 


If any man could make a clearer statement 
of this matter than Dr. Hooper did when it was pending, I do 
not know how it could be done. 


Mr. DANTEL. 
passed ? 

Mr. SHERMAN, 

ress. 

Mr. DANTEL. 
was it not? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It wes the first session of that Congress. 
The bill finally passed in the second session. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. Ho-per did not state in the extract 
which his been read the provision that limited the legal-tender 
quality to $5. The ehange of weight wasthe only change he ex 
plained, es T understand: 

Mr. SHERMAN. It was put in as a subsidiary coin, as stated 
here expressly by this gentleman, in the same section, a section 
which itself provides that these coins shall beonly alegal tender 
for 35. If there wasany demonetization of the silverdollar, here 
was a humili.tion of it. Instead of being a legal tender for al! 
debts, public and private, it was reduced to a subsidiary coin by 
the House of Representatives, upon txe motion of the hairs nm 
of the committee, after as distinct a statementas could be made. 


Was that the Congress at which the bill finally 
As a matter of course, it was the same Con- 


But it was at another session of that Congress, 
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econd session, April 28, 1870; in Senate bill 859, Decem- | 
1871, third session Forty-first Congress, as re- | 


February 25, 1871, and House bill No. 5, Forty-second Congress, | 
cled, That of the silver coins the weight of | 
| the Senate is quite familivr. 


| tender quality was given to it. 





AUGUST 30, 


| 
| The old dollar must have blushed then in its old age, that after 


one hundred years it should not be better placed. 

Mr. President, that shows that it was done openly and fairly, 
that attention was called to it, and that it was debated: but, : 
a matter of course, the full history of the transaction will be 
given in the extracts which I have already quoted. The bill 
finally passed the House of Representatives on the 27th of May, 
1872. It came to the Senate, was refe:red to the Committee on 
Finance, and not reported until December 16, 1872. We we. 
not in a hurry about it. It was a great measure, a hea 
me It was finally brought before the Senate, and tl 
Senate, instesd of p oviding for a dollar of 384 grains, struc 
that out and inserted the trade dollar, with the history of whic 
That trade dollar was only a leg 
tender for $5. It was not until years after, when that trad 
dollar came into general circulation here, that finally the leg 
The Senator from Nevada w 


sure. 


a Senator at that time, too. 

Mr. President, there is another thing. I have here a state- 
ment made recently by Mr. Boutwell, which I will ask to ha 
reed, he being about the only survivor of the men who partici 
pated in framing thatlaw. He comes out now in a broad declar 


| tion, not only giving the history of the law, but avowing him 
i . . “ 
self as the author of it; and 


he was the author of it. It was he 
who communic:ted it to Congress, and he, being the head of th: 
Department which sent it to us, manfully came out and avowed 
his authorship, and it is true to my certain knowledge. Mr. 
Boutwell, in a statement published in the Boston Herald, Sun 
day, July 9, 1893, says: 


Any statement by me touching the financial condition of the country con 
pels a reference to my policy and acts while I was at the head of the Treas 
a eee, and while I acted as a member of the silver commission 
° 346. 

The act known as the act for the demonetization of silver was passed i1 
1873, and upon a distinct recommendation made in my annual report to Con 
gress in December, i872. The statement so often made and so generally be 
lieved, that the provision was introduced and passed surreptitiously, w 
without any foundation, as will appear from quotations from my report 
which I shall incorporate in this article. 

The country had due and full notice of the policy proposed, and if the 
friends of a silver currency were ignorant of the movement the fault was 
their own. Not only was there no concealment, but, on the other hand, the 
change proposed was announced early and definitely. For myself, I can say 
that I never hesitated to avow the authorship of the measure, and I have 
been ready always to assign the reasons by whichI was influenced. 

We were then on a gold basis as far as the use of the metals had a part in 
our financial affairs; we were a principal producer of goid, and the most im 
portant steps had been taken in the work of bringing the Treasury note to 
the standard of gold c >in. 

In the same report I advised the coinage of a silver dollar, known as the 
trade dollar, in value superior to the Mexican dollar, Which was then in use 
almost exclusively in the commerce of China and the EastIndies. This coin 
which was not current in the United States, became the means of a very con 
siderable export of silver to the East. 

My discussion of the contest of 1876 will be ended by the use of one addi 
tional extract from my report, in which I made a summary of my views: 

“Atpresent the gold dollar of the United States, which contains 25.8 grain 
of standard gold, will purchase a larger quantity of pure silver than is con 
tained in the dollar of 412.5 grains of standard silver. 

‘The superior value of the gold dollar wou'd prevent its use, and the gold 
coin and the gold bullion of the country would at once be exported to other 
countries, and silver in exchange would be returned, and, when coined, it 
would be introduced into the circulation of the United States. The demor 
etized and discarded silver of every other country would flow to the 
United States, and there can be no doubt that after the first effect of its r: 
monetization had passed away it would steadily depreciate in value. 

‘*Nor can there be a doubt that our unfortunate experience would furnis! 
an argument against theremonetization of silver by the commercial nation 
of the world. 

“Tt is contended by those who advocatea bimetallic standard for the United 
States, without regard to the policy of other countries, that its use by u 
would so advance its value in the markets of the world that it would be at a 
par with gold. It can only be said in answer to this assumption that there i 
no evidence that Such would be the result, while, on the contrary, it is rea 
sonable to anticipate that the demonetization of silver inGermany, the lim 
itation of its coimage by the nations of the Latin Union. its reduced value in 
India, and the large production in America would counteract the effect of an 
increased demand for coinage in the United States. and that in a period of 
of ‘en years its relative value to gold would be less than it now is.” 

The evils thus anticipated in 1876 have been realized with fearful augmen 
tation in this year 1893. 


The bill was brought up again before the Senate for final con- 
sideration. No doubt the Senate was somewhat weary of it. It 
had already passed the Senate in the previous Congress, hid 
been read in full in all itscopious length, and w.s then taken up 
ind considered as such a bill is very apt to be which has once 
p»ssed the Senate of the United States. Finally, after debate 
upon several amendm ‘nts, it was passed unanimously, and then, 
it last, I was charged with the responsibility for it, when | 
merely voted with all others for the bill. 

Mr. MILLS. I desire to ask the Sen tor if he has stated that 
at one time before, about 1806, Mr. Jefferson stopped the coinage 
of the silver dollar? Did he give any reasons for it? Is the 
Senator fimiliar with that? 

Mr. SHERMAN. The best statement of his reasons that [ 
have seen is contained in the report of Mr. Ingham, who was the 
Secretary of the Treasury of General Jackson, I think, about the 
time they were beginning to formulate fur passage the bill of 
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ere never was a b Ll proposed in the C the United 

s which wis so publicly and openly presented and agitated. 
no bill in my experience, which was printed, this 

s, sixteen times, in order to invite attention toit. I know no 

which was freer from any immoral] wrong influence than 

sact of 1873. Not one single word of that act been im- 

rned, but there his been the false allegation made that the 

er dollar was surreptitiously omitted from the coinage. No 
fact can be proved more cle rly and fully than that is a false- 
and a lie by whomsoever uttered. 

Ir. President, there has been invention of a in con- 
nection with Ernest Seyd. [ suppose Senators have often heard 
of the story. Some fellow—some man, I will call him, for it 
might insult him to call him a fellow—whose name I do not re- 

made an affidavit that he knew E Seyd:; that he had 

n mvt him at his own table; had often dined with him, and 
at one time, when they were in conversation, he suid that the 
Parliwment of Great Britain was corrupt. Mr: Seyd then said 
‘They are nothing like the Congress of the United States; that 
is the most corrupt body that ever existed.” He then went on 
in a confidential conversation, according to the statement of this 
nan, whoever he is. 
Seyd said he would tell him a secret, if he would pledge him- 
lf never to reveal it while he (Seyd) lived. He promised to 
wait until Seyd died. Thereupon, Seyd said to him that he had 
raised a fund of £100,000 in the winter—now, mirk the time 
72~73 to bribe Congress to demonetize silver:” and, with a 
wink, he conveyed the idea to this man, whoever he was, that he 
had done it, and said that that was a greater aet of corr uption 
than had ever occurred in the British Parliament. 

Three or four years after Seyd died this man revealed this im- 
portant seeret, which has made all this turmoil, and which has 
disturbed the country about the act of 1873. 

Mr. President, such a story as that, told under these circum- 
8 would be hooted at by any lawyer or any honest man. 
Unfortunately for him, the man, as all rogues are apt to do, gave 
himself away: for in the end of thisletter he declares himself ar 

narchist, opposed to all governments and all property: and yet 
he made an affidavit of this kind, which had no legai force er 
effect. It is falsified in every single line and word. 

In the first place, according to all the information I can get, 
Mr. Seyd was a gentleman, and probably one of the finest writ- 
ers upon the subjeetof metallism in the world. 

and only | know him by his works. [have here a book which I 
obtained from the library, of the date of 1871, in reference to 
the metallic currency of the United States of America by Ernest 
Seyd, a member of the council of the Statistical Society of Lon- 
don. I venture to say that there is not upon this eluss of sub- 
jects a work of greater accuracy, of more thoroughness, and 
arer, sounder views than are contained in this little book of 
Ernest Se “yd, who is now dead and gone, and whom this man 
vhatever his name may be, misrepresents. 

Chis whole book ws written in 1871, after the time when the 
Senate passed the bill in the first instanee, a bill which drepped 
out and demonetized the silver dollar. Every page and line of 

t shows that Mr. Seyd was a bimetallist and as extreme as any 
man within the sound of my voice. His views are siated in 
language so foreible as almost to convince anyone not familiar 
with the subject.and who has no set views wpon it. 

‘rom the whole book, from the surrounding circumstances, 

ni from what I can hear of Mr. Seyd, he was a gentleman and 
holar. Whether he was here or not, I do not know: but it 
Was certain that his. letter came here, and that letter I have 
here also, whieh shows that Mr. Seyd had, at the request of Mr 

Hooper,ex«mined the bill which wasthenpending. Mr. Ho oper r 
Was not ‘satistied with the tp iny it had had by American met- 
allists, ane, attracted by the eading of this book ef Mr. Seyvd, 
he wrote to a friend of that aaa sman to get the views of Mr. 
Seyd in regard to the bill. 
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page 1392, volume 2, part 2, of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
tirst session, Forty-third Congress, he said: 

I want the standard gold, and no paper money not redeemable in gold; no 
paper money the value of which is not ascertained; no paper money that 
will organize a gold board to speculate in it. 

Again, only a week or two after this, on the 20th of February, 
to be found in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 2, part 2, page 
1677, when he was speaking in favor of the resolution instruct- 
ing the Committee on Finance to report a bill providing for the 
convertibility of Treasury notes into gold coin or 5 per cent 
bonds, he said: 

iby this process we shall come to a specie basis, and when the laboring 
man receives a dollar it will have the purchasing power of a dollar, and he 
will not be called upon to do what is impossible for him or the producing 
classes to do, figure upon the exchanges, figure upon the fluctuations, figure 
upon the gainbling in New York; but he will know what his money is worth. 
Gold is the universal standard of the world. Everybody knows what a dol- 
lar in gold is worth 

[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. President, the Senator from Nevada,in making these 
declarations, fairly and truly represented the people of his State, 
because, from the beginning of the war up to this hour they 


have refused to take anything but gold coin of the United 
States. [ have here twodocuments. Oneisthe Virginia (Nev.) 


Chronicle of Saturday, August 12, 1893, only a short time ago. 
There is contained in this newspaper nearly half a page, or per- 
haps a third of a page, of advertisements by various mining 
companies calling for assessments ‘‘ payable in United States 
gold coin;” every one of them has the stipulation ‘ payable in 
United States gold coin.” : 

They do not take paper money, or at least they advertise that 
they do not, nor silver money, although they require us to buy 
all the silver they produce at its market value and complain 
because we do not pay $1.29 an ounce for it in gold when worth 
in the market only 73 cents; and yet they demand of their own 
people—their own stockholders—the payment of these assess- 
ments in gold coin. 

The same practice exists in California. I have here the San 
francisco News Cireular. The whole of that page of this circu- 
lar [exhibiting ]contains assessment notices of silver-mining com- 
panies, and every one of them requires the assessments to be 
paid in United States gold coin. Therefore, I must defend the 
Senator from Nevada from any imputations which might be made 
that he has not represented his constituents. He is represent- 
ing them, notonly in demanding gold coin for everything that 
is paid to them, but tendering silver broadly at its ratio price to 
anybody to whom they want to sellit. Now, they are sharp; they 
are keen. I have always heard that the miners of the West are 
about the keenest men in the country; and from the specimen 
we have around usI am rather inclined to think they are too 
sharpfor a Buckeye Yankee. [Laughter.] 

I have some observations upon the causes that have produced 
the decline of silver. They are substantially embodied in the 
statement made by Mr. Leech, late Director of the Mint, in the 
Forum, und are very clearand far more concise than I could state 
them. I will ask leave to incorporate them in my remarks with- 
out going over them at all. 


The closing of the mints of British India to the coinage of silver coins of 
full debt-paying power is the most momentous event in the monetary his- 
tory of the present century. Itis the final and disastrous blow tothe use of 
silver as a measure of value andas money of full debt-paying power, and the 
relegation of it to the position of a subsidiary or token metal. It is thecul- 
mination of the evolution from a silver to a gold standard which has been 
progressing with startling rapidity in recent years. 

For the last quarter of a century civilized countries have combined to de- 
throne silver as a precious metal and have declared in unmistakable terms 
that, by reason of its cumbersomeness, the enormous quantity produced, 
and the violent fluctuations in its value, silver is not fit to serve as a meas- 
ure of the values of all other things; that hereafter gold alone shall be the 
standard of value, and that the business of the world is to be done with gold 
money and an enlarged use of instruments of credit, such as bank notes, 
checks, drafts, settlements by transfer, by telegraph, and by clearinghouse, 
which nineteenth-century civilization has provided as substitutes for actual 
money. 

This modern preference of gold for silver manifested itself first and most 
strongly among people of the highest civilization and of the largest com- 
mercial pursuits. The reason for it will be found in the immense expansion 
of modern commerce, requiring very large payments in the settlement of 
balances and necessitating the use of that meta! containing the greatest 
value in the least bulk, thus making gold the money of commerce; and in 
the wonderful improvements and developments in modern banking, provid- 
ing substitutes for money, and avoiding as far as possible the actual hand- 
ling of cash. 

The remarkable series of events Which have characterized or made mani- 
fest this evolution from a silver to a gold standard are nearly all condensed 
in the brief period of twenty years, and are probably without a parallel in 
ancient or modern mohetary history. In 1816 England legally adopted the 
rold standard, for the reason, as stated in the act of Parliament, that “great 

nconvenience’ has arisen from both those precious metals being concur- 
conety the standard measure of value and equivalent for property.” With 
the single exception of England, all oe forty years ago had the silver 
standard not only legally, but actually—silver coins constituting the great 
bulk of the money of actual transactions. To-day not a mint in Europe is 
open to the coinage of full debt-paying silver coins, and the gateways of the 
Orient have been closed against it. Twenty years ago 1 ounce of gold ex- 
changed in the markets of the world for 15} ounces of silver; to-day 1 ounce 
of gold will buy nearly 30 ounces of silver. 
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A brief review of the world’s transition from the silver to the gold st 
ard will be instructive. 

In 1871-1873, after the close of the Franco-Prussian war, Germany fou 
necessary to organize a new monetary system for the new German Em) 
in place of the various systems of coins in existence in the states there, 
to compos@it. In this reorganization the gold standard was ado 
placing the silver standard, which for very many years had been in « 
ence in all the German states; new imperial silver coins were provided 
but of limited tender, to serve the purposes of change money only, an 
silver coins which constituted the bulk of the circulating medium « 
states comprising the new empire were demonetized. All the silver « 
which had been previously issued and received in the several German 
were calledin. The value of the silver coins demonetized by German. 
1,081,742,800 marks ($257,454,000). 

In order to procure the necessary gold for coinage purposes, Ger 
was forced to sell from time to time large quantities of silver from its 
of melted coins, including the amount received after the close of th 1) 
with I'rance in payment of indemnity. The total amount of silver thus 
sold was 89,695,723 fine ounces, at a loss of 96,481,000 marks ($23,000,000 
great European power, the first to take the lead in this modern eyo! 
from silver to gold money, voluntarily incurred this heavy loss, nea: ) 
per cent on its enormous stock of silver coins, all of which were in ci \ 
tion as money, as the cost of placing itself on a sound monetary basis 

In 1874 the States comprising the Latin Union (France, Italy, Be; i 
Switzerland, and Greece) decided to limit the coinage of 5-franc silver pieces 
(the only silver coins of full debt-paying power), and after further | 
tions, in subsequent years, these States in 1878 closed their mints to the 
age of full legal-tender silver coins, since which time silver coinage ha 
been resumed. By this action the States of the Latin Union pract y 
adopted the gold standard. The action of Germany in demonetizing silver 
was also followed promptly by the Scandinavian countries, Norway, Sw: 
den,and Denmark. In December, 1872, these States entered into a monetary 
treaty, adopting gold as the sole standard of value and making silver s 
sidiary, to be coined only for change purposes. In 1875 Holland, which had 
been on a silver basis since 1847, closed its mint to the coinage of silver. t 
practically adopting the gold standard. In April, 1884, an act was p 
authorizing the sale of 25,000,000 florins of silver coins whenever the state of 
- currency demanded it; but it has not been found necessary to make the 
sale. 

By the law of September 9, 1876, Russia prohibited the coinage of si 
except such as Was necessary for the Chinese trade. In 1879 Austria-Hun- 
gary, where the silver standard had prevailed since 1857, closed her mints to 
the coinage of silver for individuals, and more recently that Empire has 
legally adopted the single gold standard, using silver for subsidiary or token 
coins. In March, 1890, Roumania adopted the gold standard, the law re: 
ing the replacement of 40,000,000 francs of the 5-lei silver currency with 
coins. About 25,000,000 francs in silver were withdrawn from circulation 
and sold as bullion at a heavy loss. 

Thus we see how, one after another, the European countries have p! 
themselves on the gold standard, outliwed silver from their mints, many of 
them actually meiting down and selling their silver coins at a considerable 
loss in their efforts to place their currency systems on a safe basis. 

In the United States gold was practically made the standard of value iu 
1834, and from that date to 1878 gold constituted our only metallic curre 
In 1873 Congress abolished the silver dollar, a practically obsolete coin, o1 
eight millions of which had been coined since the foundation of the Gov: 
ment, and gold was legzaily declared the sole standard of value. 

At the beginning of the year 1878, when the United States entered upon t! 
disastrous policy of silver purchases and coinage, we find that the movement 
of civilization from the silver to the gold standard had progressed to 
extent. viz. the mints of all the great commercial countries of the 
were closed to the coinage of silver coins of full debt-paying power and gold 
was the recognized measure of values throughout the civilized world 

Only India, Mexico, Japan, and a few South American countries c 1 
silver. The silver coinage of Mexico cut no figure in the world’s annual a 
dition of metallic money, for the reason that the great bulk of the 
pesos struck at the Mexican mints went fresh from the coining presse 
the melting pots of other countries, having no greater value in commerce 
than the amount of pure silver bullion they contained, and what vr 
mained annually in the shape of Mexican coins were absorbed in Asia. So 
too, with the silver coins of South American countries; they possessed i! 
commerce only a bullion value, and were melted as fast as they foun 
way Within the boundaries of other countries; while the silver coinave of 
remote Japan served only the purpose of embarrassing the domestic 1 
lation of that country. 

In 1878 the United States, just on the threshold of specie resumption. 
out any silver money, with all its currency based on gold, its stock of 
increasing rapidly and enormously, and withample authority of law tos 
all the gold necessary for resumption purposes, took the first backward step 
in the progress of civilized countries from a silver toa gold standard, anc 
remonetized the silver dollar, which was practically demonetized in 1834 and 
legally in 1873. 

At the same time was inaugurated the financial p>licy of buying s! 
with gold for currency purposes, for twelve and one-half years, to the ¢ 
of monthly purchases and coinage into legal dollars of $2,000,000 worth o 
ver, and since August, 1890, by the monthly purchase with legal-tender notes 
redeemable in gold of 4,500,000 ounces of silver. This policy has resulted in 
the accumulation of 448,000,000 ounces of silver, costing 445,000,000, a1 
coinage and injection into our monetary system of over 419,000,000 silv« 
lars, worth intrinsically about half their face value, effecting a comp 
change from a gold toa silver currency and threatening with disaste1 
business interests of our country. 

At the period this policy was begun, 1878, India alone was the great 
sorber of silver—the silver sink of the world—where all the surplus silver 
discarded by Europe gravitated as naturally as the waters flow to the sea 
This vast empire, with a population of more than 250,000,000 sou!s, most 
very poor and very ignorant, exchanged its raw products for silver bullion 
which was coined into small silver coins, the largest the rupee, of the 
former value of about 48 cents (now about 30), which coins answer* 
barbaric demand for ornaments and served as a medium of exchange among 
a people of small transactions without banks and civilized methods of e! 
fecting exchanges throughout most of the vast territory. 

There is a general impression that silver has been the money of India 
from remote generations. Thisisafallacy. It has not beena great 

years since India adopted the silver standard. The ancient mon 
liindoos was gold, which in 1818 was supplemented by silver; but go I 
remained legal tender until 1835, when silver was made the sole stancard 
value and legal-tender money in British India, and gold was demonet! 
Although large quantities of gold bave been importedinto India sinc? 
the importations of gold for theeight fiscal years ending with 1870 amo 

to nearly $250,000,000, nevertheless gold is not a legal tender in that em} 
and gold coins do not circulate. 

During the last fifty odd years India has absorbed vast quantities of 5 
ver. From 1863 to 1892—a period of only thirty years—the imports of silve! 


lver 
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to India aggregated over £225,000,000, or about $1, 100,000,000 
and apparently unlimited power of India to absorb silver, where it was 
promptly converted into coin, becoming actual money, not reéxported or 
recoined, has undoubtedly saved silver from a very much greater deprecia 
tion than has taken place in its value in recent years. The ‘‘advantages” 
of a silver currency in India in maintaining the general level of prices, in 
affording a bounty to the export of Indian products, and in working a cor- 
responding disadvantage to the American farmer, lowering the price of his 
wheat by bringing it into competition with Indian wheat in Liverpool, have 
been the famillar stock arguments of the free-silver-coinage advocates inthe 
United States. 


ery for relief from the burdens growing out of a depreciated currency, which 
has rendered necessary additional taxation amounting last year to 87,000,000 
of rupees to cover India’s loss on exchange in paying its European obliga 
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| a thorough examination by ex 
And yet all the while the ears of Parliament have been filled by India’s | 


tions in gold (making it impossible, by reason of the fluctuations in the | 


value of the rupee, to estimate the annual expenditure with any degree of 
accuracy), and has reduced legitimate commercial trade to a mere specu- 
lation: and two royal commissions have been appointed to consider the 
grave evils and inconveniences resulting to British India from the deprecia 
tion of the gold price in silver 

The committee appointed last October to consider and advise whether it 
was expedient to modify the Indian currency was composed of Lord Chan 
cellor Herschell, Mr. Leonard H. Courtney, Sir Thomas Farrer, Sir Regi 
nald Welby, Mr. Arthur Godley, Lieut. Gen. Strachey, and Mr. B. W. Cur- 
rie, The first three named had been members of the royal commission ap- 
pointed in 1887 to inquire into the recent changes in the relative values of 
the precious metals, while the last two were delegates to the international 
monetary conference at Brussels from British India and Great Britain, re- 
spectively. 

The question referred to the committee was ‘‘ whether, having regard to 
the grave difficulties with which the Government of India are confronted 
through the heavy fall in the gold value of silver, it is expedient that Her 
Majesty ’s Government should allow them to carry into effect the proposals 
which they had made for stopping the free coinage of silverin India, with a 
view tothe introduction of a gold standard.”’ 

In a dispatch of June 2, 1892, the Indian authorities expressed their delib- 
erate opinion that ‘‘if it became clear that the Brussels conference was un- 
likely to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion, and if a direct agreement 
between India and the United States was found to be unattainable, the Gov- 
ernment of India should at once close their mints to the free coinage of sil- 
ver, and make arrangements for the introduction of agold standard.’ The 
Government of India forwarded at the same time a memorandum prepared 
by Sir David Barbour outlining the method proposed for the introduction 
of the gold standard in India. The sessions of the committee were sus- 
pended during the Brussels conference; but whenthat body adjourned with- 
out reaching any satisfactory plan for the solution of the silver problem, 
they were immediately resumed. 

The proposals which have received the serious consideration of this dis- 
tinguished committee group themselves in four ciasses: (1) Closing the In- 
dian mints to the coinage of silver on private accounts, with or without au- 
thority for the Government to continue coinage; (2) the establishment of 
the gold standard, with or without a gold currency; (3) the imposition ofa 
large seigniorage on silver coinage; (4) the imposition of a duty on silver 
imported. 

The committee, in their report dated May 31, 1893, state their conclusions 
as follows: 

**Whileconscious of the gravity of the suggestion, we can not, in view of the 
serious evils with which the government of India may at any time be con- 
fronted if matters are ieft as they are, advise your lordship to overrule the 
proposals for the closing of the mints and the adoption of a gold standard, 
which that government, with their responsibility and deep interest in the 
success of the measure suggested, have submitted to you. But we consider 
that the following modifications of these proposals areadvisable. The clos- 
ing of the mints against free coinage of silver should be accompanied by an 
announcement that, though closed to the public they will be used by the gov 
ernment for the coinage of rupees in exchange for gold at a ratio to be then 
fixed, say 1s. 4d. per rupee; and that at the government treasuries gold will 
be received in satisfaction of public dues at the same ratio.” 

As is shown by the recent action of the Indian Government, the recom- 
mendations of the committee have been carried into practical effect by clos- 
ing the Indian mints to silver coinage, without indicating the intention as 
to coinage on government account, and by fixing a permanent rate of ex- 
change with India of 16 pence for the rupee, which nearly corresponds 
with — commercial gold value of the pure silver in that coin at the date of 
the order. 


* « 7 oJ * * . 


The action of the Indian Government in closing the mints to the coinage 
of silver, rendered necessary by the depreciation of its silver currency, is the 
first step towards the establishment of the gold standard inthatempire. It 
is not a temporary measure nor one adopted hastily, but a permanent policy, 
recommended in the first instance by the Indian Government and carefully 
considered and reported on before final adoption by a committee of distin- 
guished and conservative men familiar with the needs of India, who weighed 
carefully all the possible and probable results. 

As was officially announced by the secretary of state for India in his 
dispatch to the Viceroy, it is the intention to ‘‘ make arrangements for the 
adoption of a goldstandard.” It is useless and worse than silly to attempt 
to minimize the effects of this action on the future of silver by statements 
upon the part of silver advocates as to the impossibility of carrying out the 
policy adopted for India, or by holding out of continued purchases and 
coinage of silver bythe Indian Government. The fact remains that the gold 
standard is to be established in British India, and the closing of the mints 
to silver coinage was the initiatory and necessary step in carrying out that 
policy. 

This action upon the part of British India leaves the United States (unless 
we include Mexico, although, as is well known, Mexican silver coinage cuts 
no figure in the case) the only country in the world which continues to pur- 
chase and coin silver into legal-tender money. 

This policy has already resulted in changing our currency from gold to 
Silver, and has created widespread distrust of our ability to maintain the 
gold standard. It is not possible, now that barbaric India, our great silver 
ally, has pulled down her silver idol and taken steps to conform her mone- 
tary system to that of the civilized world, that the United States will con- 
tinue to act in monetary isolation, in defiance of the rest of the world, and 
Still further imperil its magnificent prosperity and credit by paying gold 
for a discarded, a depreciated, and a depreciating metal. 

It must be remembered that whatever importance there may be inthe use 
of money as a medium of exchange, its greatest value is as a measure of 
values, and that in this respect the United States has not departed since 1834 
fom the gold standard. Gold is still the sole standard of value in the United 

tates, both legally and actually, and the determination and ability of the 
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United States to maintain all its money at a parity with gold is still una 
bated 
W hile the road back to safe financial principles may be rough and stony it 
18 Still open, and the sooner we enter upon it the surer will be our relief 
from the present distressing and threatening business difficulties 
EDWARD OWEN LEECH 
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secutive sessions, the information called for by the House of 
Representatives and printed six times by order broadly cireu- 
lated, and many amendments were proposed, but no material 
changes were mude in the coinage clause from th ginning to 
the end of the controversy. [t added the French dollar for a 
time, but that was superseded by the trade dollar, and neither 
was made a legal tender but for $5. It passed the Senate on the 
10th of January, 1871—36 yeas and 14 nays—every Senator from 


} 
for 


the Pacific coast voting it. 
[t was introduced in the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Hooper at the next session. It was debated, scrutinized, and 


passed unanimously, dropping the silver dollar 
by Mr. Hooper. It was reported, debated, amended, 

passed by the Senate unanimously. In every stage of th« 
and every print the dollar of 412} grains was prohibited, 
the single goldstandard recognized, proclaimed, and understood. 
It was not until silver was a cheaper dollar that anyone de- 
manded it, and then it was to take advantage of a creditor. 

Now, it has always been within the power of Congress to cor- 
rect this error, if error was made: but Congress has refused over 
and over again to doit, When the controversy arose about the 
Bland bill and the House of Representatives proposed the free- 
coinage of silver, the Senate rejected it after a deliberate con- 
test and substituted in place of it what is called the Bland-Alli- 
son act, which required the purchase of silver bullion at its mar- 
ket value and its coinage to a limited amount. Every effort has 
been made from that time to this to have the Congress of the 
United States pass a free-coinage act. 

As I said before, shortly after the passage of the Bland-Alli- 
son act, and from that time on there was a constant debate going 
on in Congress, and finally Congress raised the amount of silver 
bullion to be purchased to four million and a half ounces by the 
act of 1890. The question then was between the free coinage of 
silver and the purchase of silver inalimited amount to be coined 
at the pleasure of the Government as it was needed. The same 
question is upon us now in the difficulties which surround us, 
and it is time that the question should be definitely and finally 
settled. 

Mr. President, it is said that if we stop the coinage of silver 
it will be the end of silver. Ihave heard here that moan from 
some of my friends near me, that it will be the end of silver. 
I do not think it will be the end of silver. We have proven 
by our purchases that the mere purchase of silver by us 
in a declining market, when all the nations of Europe are 
refusing to buy silver and throwing upon us their surplus, is an 
improvident use of the public money, and it ought to be aban- 
doned, or at least suspended until a time shall come when we 
may, by an international ratio or by some other provision of law, 
prevent the possible coming to the single standard of silver. 
Now,that can be done. 

What do we propose to do now? Wesimply propose to stop 
the purchase. We do not say when we will renew it again. but 
we simply say we believe, in view of a panic or any possibilities 
of a panic, that it would be idle for us to waste either our credit 
money or our actual money to buy that which must be put down 
into the cellar of our Treusury and there lay unused, except as 
it is represented by promises to pay in gold. I say that sucha 
policy as that would be foolish and delusive. 

Senators say that this is a blow at silver. Why, silver is as 
much a part of the industry of my country as it is a part of the 
industry of the State of the Senator from Colorado, the able ex- 
ponent of this question. The production of silver is a great in- 
terest, and the people of Ohio are as deeply interested in the 
success of that interest as the people of Colorado. It is true we 
have not the direct ownership of the property, but if enters into 
measures Of value of our property. There could be nodesire on 
the part of any portion of the people of the United States to 
strike down silver. That idea ought to be abandoned at once. 
Therefore, in order to at least give the assurance of honest men 
that we do not intend to destroy an industry of America we put 
upon the bill a provision proposed now by the Senator from In- 
diana. 

I say that instead of desiring to strike down silver we will 
likely build it up; and any measure that could be adopted for an 
international ratio that will not d-monetize gold will meet my 
approbation and favor. But T would not dissever the financial 
business of this great country of ours. with its 65,000,000 of peo- 
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ple, from the standards that are now recognized by all the Chris- 
tian nations of Europe. I would not have our measure less valua- 
ble than the measure of the proudest and haughtiest country of 
the world. 

Mr. President, this is nota question of the mere interest of 
Nevadaor Colorado, It isnot a questionabout what Wall street 
will do. They will always be doing some deviltry or other, it 
makes no diflerence whois up or who is down. We take that as 
amitter of course. The question is what ought to be done for 
the people of the United Stites in their length and breadth. 
Congress should say that in its opinion it is not now wise after 
our experience to continue the purchase of silver bullion, is any 
injustice done to Colorado or Nevada? Are we bound to build 
up the interest of one section or one community at the expense 
of another or of the whole country? 

No. I heartily and truly believe that the best thing we can now 
do is to suspend for a time, at least, the purchase of silver bul- 
lion. We should then turnour attention to measures that are de- 
manded immediately to meet the difficulties of the hour. Let 
this be done promptly and completely. It involves a trust to 
your officers and great powers over the publicfunds. I aim will- 

ng to trust them. If you are not, itis a strange attitude in po- 
litical all | would give them power to protect the credit of 
the Government against all enemies at home and abro:d. 

If the fight must be for the possession of gold, we will use our 
cotton and our corn, our wheat and other productions, against 
all the productions of mankind. We, with our resources, can 
then enter into a finincial competition. We do not want to do 
it now. We prefer to wait awhile until the skies are clear and 
see what will be the effect of the Indian policy, and what ar- 
rangements may be made for conducting another international 
conference. In the mean time let the United States stand upon 
its strength and credit, maintaining its money, different kinds 
of money, at a parity with each other. If we will dothatIthink 
soon all these clouds will be dissipated and we may go home to 
our families and friends with a conscientiousness that we have 
done good work for our country at large. [Applause in the gal- 
leries. | 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. STEWART. If the Senator from Colorado will give way 
for a moment, I should like to give notice that on Tuesday next 
I shall take occasion to give the bistory of the demonetization of 
silver. I shall give the true history from the records. 

Mr. HALE, I rise to a parliamentary question. I desire to 
call the attention of the Senator from Indixna |Mr. VOORHEEs], 
the ch iirmin of the Committee on Finance, to the parliamentary 
condition of the bill reported by him yesterday. 1 was not here, 
but gathered from the newspapers that he intended by motion 
or by some action to substitute the measure which he reported 
yesterday as the unfinished business for whatever might be be- 
fore the Senate. I suggest to him, as debate is to continue, 
whether it would not be advisable that it be continued upon the 
proposition which he submitted yesterday, and that by some ac- 
tion on his part that be made the unfinished business, so that it 
can not be said a week from now that the Senate has not even 
been considering that measure. I only make this suggestion for 
the discretion of the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I appreciate the point made by the Sena- 
tor from Maine. I gave notice yesterday that as far as I could 
I should ask the consideration of the bill for the repeal of the 
Sherman act every morning after morning business. That was 
subject, however, to the accommodation of Senators who de- 
sire to address the Senate. The Senator from Ohio preferred 
to address the Senate upon that bill, and it has been before the 
Senate. The Senator from Colorado, who desires now to oc- 
cupy the floor, prefers to speak on the bill (S. 453) to pro- 
vide for the issue of cireulating notes to national banks. He 
spoke on that bill yesterday, and desires to continue his re- 
marks to-day. I therefore ask that the pending bill, on which 
the Senator from Ohio has delivered his address, may be laid 
aside and the bill | have indicated be taken up, in order that the 
Sen tor from Colorado may proceed orderly with his remarks. 

Mr. TELLER. I suggest to the Senator that the Vice-Presi- 
dent laid the pending order before the Senate at the expiration 
of the morning hour. It does not require any action to take it up. 

Mr. VOORHEES. So much the better. The bink bill being 
the pending bill, the Senator from Colorado will proceed upon 
it, but I give notice th yt to-morrow, after the morning business 
is transacted, I shall ask the Senate to proceed with the consid- 
eration of Heuse bill No. 1, for the repeal) of a part of the Sher- 
man act, and I ‘shall continue to do so from day to day, subject 
of course, to my desire to accommodate Senators who wish to 
speak upon the bank bill. 

Mr.SfEWART. Isuggest that there is no quorum present. 
I should like to hve the roll called. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
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| Brice, 
Caffery, 
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The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich, Davis, 
Allen, Dixon, 
Bate, Dubois, 
Berry, Faulkner, 
Frye, 
Gallinger, 
Gordon, 
Gorman, 
Gray, 
Hansbrough, 
Harris, 


“an- 


Hunton, 
Jones, Ark. 
Jones, Nev. 
Kyle, 
Lindsay, 
Lodge, 
McMillan, 
Manderson, 
Mitchell, Wis. 
Morgan, 
Pasco, 
Peffer, 


Platt, 
Power, 
Ransom, 
Roach, 
Shoup, 
Stewart, 
Teller, 
Vest, 
Vilas, 
Voorhees, 
Walthall, 
White, La, 


Call, 
Camden, 
Cameron, 
Carey, 
Oockrell, 
Coke, Hawley, 
Cullom, Higgins, Perkins, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Fifty-one Senators having responde 
to their names, a quorum is present. 

INCREASE OF NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the co 
sideration of th bill (S. 453) t» provide for the issue of ci: 
lating no‘es to national banks, the pending question being 
the amendment submitted by Mr. COCKRELL. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, yesterday when the Sen 
went into executive session | was presenting some facts in c 
nection with the scheme organized in the city of New York 
spring for the purpose of bringing a sufficient pressure 1) 
Congress to secure the repeal of the Sherman law. I res 
article from the Sin Francisco Examiner, which seems to bh 
been practically thesameas one published in the New York Su 
{ have also an article from the New York Sun of April 291 
from which I will read an extract: 

The conference yesterday between Secretary Carlisle and a number o 
bankers of this city was of wreat vaiue in that it resulted in a detinit« 
derstanding of the financial policy of the Administration, as indicat« 
this column last Tuesday. That policy is to interpose no obstacle to t 
natural operations and logical results of the Sherman law. In a word. 
Administration proposes to allow the peopie to reap the rewards of | 
own folly. 

The statement of Mr. Carlisle to the New York bankers makes it clear t 
while Mr. Cleveland works in Congress, the bankers will be expected to w 
not in New York only, but throughout the country, doing their utmos 
pinch business everywhere in the expectation ef causing a money crisis t! 
will affect Congress powerfully from every quarter. There is an expli 
ness in these declarations and a boldness in making them that would be 
tounding were not the country too familiar with Mr. Cleveland and ! 
methods to be astonished by anything from him. 

That is a quotation from the New York Sun of April 29. 
the same line [ find in the Empire of Finance and Trade, und: 
date of August 26, the following: 

Let us point to another fact, and we are done. Never before have 
large banking institutions of Chicago and the West ordered their go 
such large quantities direct from Europe, and in this fact is found one 
son why our bankers are puzzled over the anomaly that although al 
millions are coming to the country they experience little or no relief | 
from, The other reas n, gentlemen, is, in order to force the repeal! 
Sherman act and to quickiy establish your power over the plain p« 
this land, you first sent out of the country one hundred and ten mil! 
the people's currency in order to assist the Rothschilds to demonet 
ver in Austria and elsewhere, and then let it remain there, to teach th: 
and South an “object-lesson,”’ a8 the President called it, until you { 
was necessary to recall it in order to save your own house from destru 
Now, you have n®t ouly taught the West and the South an object-lesso: 
yourselves one as Well, and you can be sure of it. 

THE SCHEME OF THE BANKERS. 


I think, after what I have read, I may safely assume that t 
opinion is very general in this country that a scheme was or 
ized early in the se:son in New York for the purpose of cre 
a financial panie which would compel an extra session of ( 
gress for the repeal of the Sherman purchasing act, and | tl 
the well-known »nd undisputed utterances of the Executive 
the conduct of the Seeretry of the Treasury bear out the i: 
ence that it was not to be the act of the banks alone, but t 
when the New York Sun says that the bankers were to work 
only in New York but elswhere with the Administration, it 5) 
by authority. 

I would not have anyone infer that I believe the banke:s 
New York intended to create just the condition of affairs ‘ 
now exists. I think they undertook to create a distrust a 
disturbance in the country that would justify the Presiden 
ealling Congress at an extraordinary time, and thus sect 
tion, first, on the purchase bill; secondly, on the proposition 
gested by the Senator from Ohio, and suggested by them in 
conference of bankers with the Secret ry last spring—the i 
ance of a large amount of Government bonds, upon which 
could continue to do banking business. 

But, as stated in the article that I read from the Chic 
Inter-Ocean yesterday, this panie got away from them a litt 
They rather overdid the business and frightened the pe: 
beyond even what they had intended. However, as stated 
the paper I have just read, they are responsible for the con 
tion, and if they get hurt they ought not to complain. 

I stated yesterd»y that banks have two great functions 
receive money and pay it out, and the other to transmit mone, 
from one section of the country to the other by way of bills o! 
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exchange. 
City, Philadelphia, Boston, and of, perhaps, some other cities, 
have absolutely broken down as banks of deposit or banks of ex- 
change. 

CIRCULATIO 


‘here is another function for nat onal banks—not for State, but 


for national banks—and that is to m 
people. That was one of the great purposes for which thes 


should always be as good as gold. 
There are two things with reference to the currency that the 


and which of the two they 


people are particular y interested in, 
are interested in most it woul somew hat difficult to 
They are interested, primarily. I sup) that 
suffici sncy of money, for by a sufficiency of mon-»y only can you 


| be say. 


ose, there shall bea 





maintain prices. By a sufficiency of money oniy can you main 
tain the equity of contracts. They are also interested that it 
shall be good money: that if the banks undertake to issue circu- 


lation it shall be as good as any money the Government issies. 
I propose to deal with these banks for afew moments: 
of issue, and I think [ can demonstrate very satisfactorily to 
everybody that as binks of issue they have been great fail- 
ures as they have been as banks of depositand banks of exchange. 
By the original ,as I recollect, without having looked at 


is banks 
as 
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That has been extended since so that my recollection is that the 
limit now in the neighborhood, if not quite, $00,000,000 
$380,000,000, or in th it neighborhood. 

Some Senators around me say that the 
moved. Iam inclined to think on reflection that the limit 
been removed, but for the purpose for which | I 
imm iterial whether it has been removed or not, because at no 
time have they ever approached the limit that was provided for 
them by law. I believe, withoutabso!ute certainty as to the par- 
ticular time, that they reached the highest limit some ten or 
twelve years ago, when the bunk circulation reached $352 
or thereabouts 

Mr. PEFFER. 
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entire limit was re- 
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Three hundred and tifty-eight million dollars. 

Mr. TELLER. Three hundred and fifty-eight million dol- 
lars, the Senator from Kans‘s says. Iam spe.king now from 
recollection, not having considered the exact number of mil- 
lions as being of any pxrticular consequence. I see that it was 
$358,000,000 in 1882. The Senator from Kansas is right. 
was the amount of bink circulation in existence last December? 
The amount that was supposed to be in circulation in the United 
States was $172,000,000. The amount for which the banks were 
responsible was $147 ,000,000, and at times since the issue reached 
$358,000,000, it has been as low $124,000,000. There are 
three years in the history of banks since 1882 in which the cir- 
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000,000 and a fraction, of which the banks were responsible for 
$147,000,000; or, in other words, the banks had endeavored to 
reduce their circulation from $35,000,000 down to $147,000,000, 
and at one time, as I stated, they had let it fall to $124,000,000. 
The violent fluctuations in the currency then, which everybody 
knows are accompanied by more or less disturbance, are cer- 
tainly an indication that the banks have not supplied the circu- 
lating medium of this country in a satisfactory way. 


The Senator from Delaware |Mr. GRAY] asks me what is the 
difference betwéen the circulation and what they are responsible 
for. When a bink under the existing law desires to retire its 
cireulation, it does not do as it did under the origin»! law, tak: 


its own notes to the Treasury and withdraw its bonds. The old 
original law required that the banks should take their own notes 
and deposit them in the Treasury in order to retire their bonds. 
It was changed in 1870 or 1874, I do not now reeall the exact 
year. They can now tuke Treasury notes to the Treasury or they 
can take their own notes and deposit them. The difference be- 
tween $147,000,000 and $172,000,000 is the money that they are 
supposed to have deposited in the Treasury of the United States 
for the redemption of their paper, but which has not been actu- 
ally redeemed, and remains in circulation. 
I find that between October 31, 1885, and October 1, 1886, there 
as a shrinkage of the circulation of national banks of $56,593,- 
I find that between October 1, 1886, and October 31, 1887, 
there was a shrink ige of $50,495,589. 
In 1890, when we came here and before the time of the passage 
of the much-talked-of and much-despised Sherman act, the na- 
tional banks had in circulation $136,753,837; or, in other words, 
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I think I demonstrated that the banks of New York | they 
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intain a circulation for the | 
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banks were organized ‘n 1883 We were told then, as we have | 
been told since, as we were told DY official utterances even as 
late as last December, that the banks of the country were ready 
and willing, or would be wh properly organized, to furnish to | 
the people of the United States a sufficiency of currency which 


it, but speaking from memory—if I am incorrect some Senator 
can correct me—they were originally limited to $300,000,000. | 


,000,000 | 
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culation of the banks has fluctuated to the extent of $50,000,000 


In the fall of 1892 the money in circulation amounted to $172,- 
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other bonds, un ess there isso spec ‘ n to them 
they will furnish suitab nount of eu y V é 
member that in I881l, when there was a prop 
the bonded indebtedness oi the United States \ ! i 
terest-bearing debt to a smaller, when the provisic of th 
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|} or 320,000,000 of their paper and deposited it, ar ( red t 
would withdraw all their circulation if Congress px in this 
to them objection ible legislation. 

The amount of the circulation of the ban has iner ‘ 
decreased, not according to the wants of th eo tf accor 
ing to the demands of commerce and trade t according to 
their wishes, and practically with ref nee to tl of United 

| States bonds. When the bonds went up hich « eh so that it 
was of more protit to sell them than it wa oO f l 
in banking, they sold them and contracted e cir tion, on 
time as much as $56,000,000 in a year They can 1 ws 
render more than $3,000,000 a nth: that is, $36,000,000 a 
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TIME TO REFORM THE BAD ¥ 

[ am-opposed to the extension of the banking system of tl 
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W ill str el im y cit nu I i i v¢ it to De th ] ‘ 
the Governmentof the United S $,as itisof « Go 
ernment, to issve its own currency 

[ submit to the honorable chi ian of Lhe m ltteé w , 
comes here in hot h ste with t lo g to thes WANK $19 
OUU. OU O DA) UU, 0) of extr: money.or DEA 000 LE the he 
see fit to put in an additional amount of ynd vheth it j 
a good ti in e ol mi nd j of y 
ure to perform the functions imposed u ] i by | ix 
form the banking system in the United St 
do after we have heard t sp-ech of the dist } ) 
from Ohio | Mr. SHERMAN] to assert t there 1 ! ngerany 
great h ste in this proposed rislati h in § 
stance that te fright the people have been under in the Un l 
States for the last sixty days simpl from a fear th it ‘ 
were about to go to e coin:ge na think after the vote in 
the House of Representatives th ther day on that subject 
even the most timid Wall street operator wiil have no fear on 
that point. If that is true, we have p'enty of time to deliberate 
| there is no haste now, the cure has been found; econtidence will 
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| be restored as quickly as the people can read of that vote. 
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GREENBACKS, 


When the proposition came before the Senate on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL] to increase 
the greenbick issue, the Senator from Ohio assailed it with great 
violence and with considerable heat. 
indebtedness of the Government not due. You propose by your 
amendment to the bill to make it due. You propose to say that 
it is payable now.” That part of the Senator's statement is true. 
How is it to be paid? By a note of the Government? 
still be a Government debt. 

The greenback is nothing aiter all but a note of the Govern- 
ment, with a promise as to how it shall be redeemed, and when 


it shall be redeemed; but it takes the place of money in this | 
It will goeverywhere | . ’ } 
rado if I should ask him a question? 


country in the most satisfactory manner 
where the English language is spoken; nay more, it will go 
everywhere where civilized men will trade. Itis good in Europe; 
it is good in Northern Africa; it is good in Southern Africa; it 
is god all over this continent—North and South. 

Mi, ALDRICH. 
proceeding of the Senator from Colorado, but I should be very 
glid before he finishes his remarks if he will discuss the pend- 
ing amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri|Mr. Cock- 
RELL}, 

Mr. TELLER, 

Mr. ALDRICH. 


Oh, Lam coming to that. 

I am very glad to hear it. 

Mr. TELLER. I will get dewn to that in due time, some time 
before the hour to adjourn arrives. I was speaking of the value 
of tho greenback. It isa legal-tender paper between the citi- 
zens of the United States. It will not only buy, which is one of 
the desirable and essential qualities of money, but it will pay 
debts, which is a greater and more valuable function of money 
than thit of purchase. It has never been discredited an hour 
since we undertook to make it good with gold or silver. Is it 
not better than « national-bank note that is not a full legal ten- 
der? 

Oh, but says the Senator from Ohio, if you issue $40,000,000, 
or $50,000,000, or $100,000,000, you will have increased your de- 
mand upon the reserve fund, that sacred fund, that fund which 
gives the Senator from Ohio and his class of thinkers so much 
trouble and so much worry for fear it may be depleted. I sub- 
mit to the Senate there is not aman who, when the Senator 
from Ohio made that objection, did not immediately remember 
that every national-bank note is a demand upon that reserve as 
much as a greenback. The Government of the United States 
has pledged itself to redeem the national-bank notes in green- 
backs. That is the law and that has been the practice. If the 
bank redeems in money, satisfactory, lawful money at its coun- 
ter, well and good. If the bank fails the Government of the 
United States has declared that it stands ready at all times to 
exchange for the national-bank note its note, which is payable 
on demand at all times in the coin of the realm, and by practice 
in gold. 

Mr. GRAY. I should like to ask the Senator if the green- 
backs which the Government pays out in the redemption of nu- 
tional-bank currency under those circumstances would not be a 
new issue of national currency? 

Mr. TELLER. No; it is not a new issue. 

Mr. GRAY. I would ask further, whether such a payment by 
such an issue of greenbacks out of the original stock of $346,- 
000,000 would be a new liability of the Government or create a 
new demand on the reserve fund? 

Mr. TELLER. If you increase the present bank issue from 
$172,000,000 to $500,000,000 there is just so much more paper in 
the country to demand of the Government greenbacks, and so 
many more people who can, if they choose, go to the Treasury 
and demand gold. There is nothing in the argument on either 
side. The suggestion made by the Senator from Ohio is abso- 
lutely worthless, in my judgment. There is no distinction, and 
nobody need be afraid of the issue of $100,000,000 of greenbacks 
because it is intrenching upon that reserve, nor need anyone be 
afraid of the issue of $100,000,000 of national-bank notes because 
it would intrench upon that reserve. Itis a phantom; it is not 
worthy of attention. 

Mr. SQUIRE. Would it not be necessary for the Government 
to have the greenbacks inits possession in order to exchange the 
national-bank notes? 

Mr. TELLER. The United States holds itself in readiness at 
all times to exchange a greenback for a national-bank note, if 
any holder wants to huve it exchanged. 

Mr. SQUIRE. The Government must have the greenbacks in 
its possession. 

Mr. TELLER. It ought to have them, and it ordinarily does 
have them. I do not know whether it has them now. 

Mr. SQUIRE. That is the point I wished to elucidate. 

Mr. TELLER. I do not know whether we have reached a 
point where the Government is unable to make its redemption, 
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but I suppose the holder would take payment in gold at least, 
because it is just the same whether he takes it in greenbacks to- 
day and in gold to-morrow, or whether he takes it in gold inthe 
Of course I do not pretend to deny that the 
gveater the amount of paper money the greater the possibility 
is that some man will want to go and demand gold for it. Tt 
would be childish for me to assert that there would be as many 
demands made upon the Trersury Department if there were only 
$100,000,000 of paper money, as there would be if there were 
$1,000,000,000. That may be an object of fear and of distrust, but 
the difference is absolutely nil between a national-bank note and 
a Government or legal-tender greenback—each is a demand on 
the reserve. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Would it interrupt the Senator from Colo- 
Mr. TELLER. 
Mr. ALDRICH. 


Not a particle. 
Will the Senator give his opinion of the rel- 


| ative value, for security and safety. between a legal-tender note 


and a silver certificate or silver dollar? 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator repeat his question? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should like to have the Senator’s opinion 
as to the relative value as currency for the people of the United 
States of a legal-tender note and a silver certificate. 

Mr. TELLER. That may depend on a great many circum- 
stances. With the ordinary citizen there is no distinction what- 
ever. 

Mr. ALDRICH. AsI understand the Senator, he takes the 
position that a legal-tender note without any reserve fund is 
equally safe and secure in the form of currency for the people of 
the United States as a silver certificate. 

Mr. TELLER. I have made nosuch statement, and the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island ought to know that I have made no such 
statement. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should be very glad to have the Senator's 
opinion, if he has not made the statement, on that precise ques- 
tion. 

Mr. TELLER. I hold that no paper money ever ought to be 
issued without some provision for its redemption in the money 
metals of the wor:d. Upon thatsubject my record is well known, 
and the Senator from Rhode Island knew it just as well before 
as he knows it now. I have never suggested interconvertible 
paper. I have never given a vote in thatdirection. The silver 
certificate is by positive direction of law payable in silver dol- 
lars, and if the Senator wants to know whether | think a silver 
dollar is as good as a gold dollar I will tell him that in every de- 
partment of life since silver dollars have been in use, since 
1878, they have performed every function that the gold dollar 
has performed in this country, and I assert that there has been 
atno time any exhibition by the people of the United States of 
distrust either of the silver dollar or the silver certificate. 

LEGAL-TENDER NOTES AND SILVER CERTIFICATES. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The precise question which I desire to have 
the Senator from Colorado answer is whether a legal-tencer 
note issued in accordance either with the amendment o/ the 
Senator from Missouri, which has already been voted on cr the 
amendment which is now pending, is equally valuable and safe 
as aformof currency to the people of the United States with a 
silver certificate. I must confess I am ignorant of the Sen :tor’s 
views on that subject, and I think it has a very important beir- 
ing upon the silver question which is now before the Sen te. 

Mr. TELLER. Ido not know that mycomprehension is suffi: 
cient to take in that question. I do not think the Senator from 
Rhode Island knows exactly what he means himself. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Imean exactly this, if the Senator wi! allow 
me: The so-called silver Senators, including the Senator ‘rom 
Colorado, voted the other day solidly, I think, for the smend- 
ment of the Senator from Missouri. I was trying to find out 
whether they favor the pending amendment of the Senator from 
Missouri, which provides for an indefinite issue of legal-tender 
notes without any metallic reserve. If the silver Senators are 
in favor of that amendment, and believe that a legal-tender 
note without any reserve is equally valuable asa form of cur- 
rency with silver, then it is very plain to me, as I think it will 


| be to the people of the United States, that it is a needless ex- 


penditure of public money to buy silver to secure notes : 
Mr. TELLER. The Senator from Rhode island is jumping 
before he gets to the stile. 
M. ALDRICH. [am trying to find out where the stile is. 
Mr. TELLER. I voted for the amendment of the Sen tor 
from Missouri. It is not true, as stated by the Senator from 
Rhode Island, that there is no reserve or no way to redeem the 
paper that was proposed to be issued under that amendment. 
Mr. ALDRICH. There was no additional reserve provided. 
Mr. TELLER. Oh, ‘additional reserve: that is another 
question. The Senator would have us understand that we voted 
for paper that there was to be no method of redeeming. He 
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knows better than that. He knows there is $100,000,000 of gold 
now in the Treasury, and it might as well be $300,000,000 or 
450,000,000 under the law, because there is no limit on it. The 
law simply says that there shall be at all times a sufficiency of 
coin to redeem every greenback that comes to the Treasury, and 
that is as true of all the new notes that may be made as it is of 
the old. So there is nothing in the suggestion of the Senator 
from Rhode Island. We have not voted for interconvertible pa- 
er: we have not voted for fiat money. 

The Senator from Rhode Island is exceeding anxious to know 
how I am going to vote on the pending amendment. I have not 
examined it with a great deal of care, but I understand itisa 
proposition to allow the State banks to do what the national 
panks are doing. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It proposes to allow the State banks, the 
savings banks, the private banks, the loan and trust companies, 
and any individual who holds a United States bond todoit. In 
other words, it proposes to give the masses of the people of this 
country some rights as well as national banks. 

Mr. TELLER. On the proposition before the Senate, the 
amendment of the Senator from Missouri, the Senator from 
Rhode Island is exceedingly anxious to know how I am going to 
vote. Ishall vote not as I have voted on many occasions. I shall 
vote for the amendment. Heretofore I have voted against paper 
money. I have never voted since I have been in public life, sev- 
enteen years, for an issue of paper money. I shall not now vote 
for an issue of paper money unless there is something back of it, 
nor would I vote for it if 1 did not believe the laws were ample 
to maintain it upon anequality with the best money metal in ex- 
istence. 

I shall vote for it for a variety of reasons. I shall vote for it 
in this case, I amfrank to say, because I believe we have reached 
a time when more money has to be issued, when the people 
must have more money, and when, whatever may be the result 
of our action here, whether the law of 1890 is repealed or not, it 
is evident that the present stock of money is not sufficient, and 
it is apparent to every thinking man that if the law remains it 
is not sufficient. If there isa possibility of its repeal, which the 
Senator from Rhode Island declares there is, if he is correct 
when he says it is a ‘‘dead certainty” that it is to be repealed, 
then I propose to give to the people more money, and I propose 
to give to them the highest kind of money that there is, unless 
it be gold and silver. If we fail to secure for them gold and 
silver on equal terms I shall endeavor to give them, I think 
with the concurrence and approval of the great mass of the peo- 

le of the United States, the next best thing, and that isa green- 
yack, 

I shall not by my vote here put any more power into the hands 
of the banks of thiscountry. I shall not enable them any longer 
to paralyze the industries and enterprises of this country as they 
are doing to-day, to shut up the mills, to close the mines, and to 
send out into the world homeless, without opportunity to earn 


their bread, men who were sixty days ago earning good wages | 
That is what they have done, and | 

They can not get my vote for any | 
further continuation of their existence, and if I could have a | 
fair opportunity to wipe them out I would wipe them out as | 
quickly as it could be done, keeping always in mind the great | 


at profitable employment. 
that is what they are doing. 


commercial interests that would be jeopardized bya sudden ces- 
sation of their pretended exercise of their functions, which they 
are but badly exercising at this time. 

[ will be frank with the Senator from Rhode Island; I will be 
frank with the Senate. I am opposed to the further continua- 
tion of the banking system as banks of issue. I desire to with- 


lation, and because I am opposed to that I shall vote for any- 
thing that will make it unnecessary that they shall continue to 
exercise that illy exercised function. 

Before I get through with voting on this bill I have not much 


question but that I shall vote for some things I do not approve | 


of. [shall vote for everything that I think will make the bill 
better, so that if it should become a law it will be sheared of 
some of the harm that would come by giving to the banks un- 
limited power over the circulation of this country. I may vote 


for some things that I do not think are desirable, in the hope | 


that if they shall become a part of the bill the friends of the 
measure might conclude to drop it and not further press it; and 
I believe that to be a perfectly fair parliamentary method when 
you are attacking a bill which you believe to be absolutely vicious. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator from Colorado permit me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN. What greater safety to the people of this coun- 


try is there in a national bank under the proposed bank act at 
this time than there isin an equal volume of United States notes? 
Mr. TELLER. 
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| curity for the 
draw from them the privilege they now have of issuing cireu- | 


There is not any greater safety, unless the | 
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creature is greater than its creator. To whom do the peopte 
look when they hive a bank note? To the bank that iss it? 
Notatall. They look to the Government of the United States 
n,and the reason, as was siid here the other 
day, why nobody had ever lost a dollar by national-bank notes 
is not because the banks that issued the notes were solvent. for 
many of them have gone into bankruptey. It the 
Government of the United States | behind them ready 


es 


is because 


is stood 


at all times to make them goo nd that, too, without reference 
to whether the bonds were worth $1 or 50 cents. No mutter 
where the security in the hands of the Government goes, the 
bank bill is as good as gold, because it can always be exchunged 


for a currency that will readily exchange for gold. 

So it can not be pretended by anybody that there is any merit 
in the issue by the banks, or any reason why it is safer to issue 
bank paper than to issue greenbacks, for if there were $1.000,- 
000,000 of bank paper issued the Government of the United 
States would be put in exactly the same jeopardy with reference 
to its redemption as it would be put if there were $1,000,000,000 
of greenbacks issued, not that the Government would have to 
pay the bank bill in the first instance in gold or silver but it 
would have to maintain at all times either gold or silver in suf- 
ficient quantities to redeem all that should come, because if the 
parties desired gold they would go to the Treasury Department 
and get a greenback and then turn around and go into the next 
room and get gold or silver for it as they might prefer. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Will the Senator from Colorado permit me 
to make a suggestion? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. COCKRELL. If the national banks were to take all the 
bonds and the bill of the Finance Committee was passed, then 
they could issue just as much money as could be issued under the 
amendment. 

Mr. TELLER. 
United States now 
Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. DOLPH. There would be this difference between the 
issue of United States legal-tender notes and bank notes, would 
there not: The national-bank notes would be put into circulation 
on the security of Government bonds already issued, while the 
United States legal-tender notes would be issued upon the credit 
of the Government and must either be redeemed, when pre- 
sented, from the gold reserve or from bonds authorized for that 
purpose? Is there not that difference between the issue of the 
two kinds of currency? 

Mr. TELLER. I do not see it, Mr. President. 

Mr. DOLPH. Perhaps [ did not make myself clear. 

Mr. TELLER. Yes; I understand the Senator exactly. 

Mr. DOLPH. The security for the national-bank notes is the 
bonds of the Government that have already been issued and sold, 
representing the debt of the Government. 

Mr. TELLER. Does the Senator from Oregon mean to say 
that the indebtedness of the United States represented by a bond 
is better security than the entire credit of the United States, for 
that is what the greenback is? The Government of the United 
States has given to these banks the privilege of banking upon a 
Government indebtedness, and whether that is a good bisis of 
banking depends entirely upon the credit of the United States. 
If the credit of the United States is to be distrusted without the 
bond, it is to be distrusted with the bond. 

Mr. DOLPH. I desire to have my suggestion understood and 
correctly stated. I was not discussing the difference in the se- 
ayment of a national-bank note and of a legal- 
tender note. My suggestion was merely that the increase of 
of bank-note circulation must be secured by bonds which are 
already in private hands, while the issue of Jegal-tende: 


I was just coming to that. There are in the 


notes 


| by the United States not only increases the national indebted- 


ness, but when they are redeemed they must be redeemed by 
the gold already reserved for that purpose, or additional bonds 
must be issued and sold for that purpose. 

Mr. TELLER. The greenback, asI have stated, is an indebt 
edness of the United States, and the issue of #100,000,000 of in- 
debtedness of that character adds $100,000 ,000 to the public debt. 

Mr. DOLPH. Exactly. 

Mr. TELLER. Now, there is not any about that. 
The difference between the Senator from Oregon and myself, as 
I judge from his statement, is that he prefers to issue an inter- 
est-bearing evidence of debt while I wi to issue that which 
bears no interest. 

Mr. DOLPH. No, the Senator must’not understand that [ am 
expressing any preference whatever. He was discussing the 
merits of the national-bank notes and of legal-tender 
notes, as I understood him. He correctly stated that the issue 
of $100,000,000 of legal-tender notes increases the national in- 
debtedness $100,000,000, but the issue of $100,000,000 of national- 


trouble 


isii 


issue of 
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bank currency I understand does not increase the aggregate in- 
debtedness. It increases the liability of the Government to re- 
deem the national-bunk notes if it becomes necessary, but the 
$100,000,000 o: obligations of the Government must be deposited 
for that purpose. So in the aggregate while the circulation is 
increased the indebtedness of the Government is not increased. 
I think I am correct about that. 

Mr. TELLER. The indebtedness of the Government is not 
increased, of course, by that method. What I was discussing is 
the difference between the burden put upon the Government. 
The Government issues its greenbacks, which are payable on de- 
mand, but we know, asa matter of fact, they are never to be re- 
deemed, never to be actually paid; that is, when the statute pro- 
vides that they are to be brought tothe Treasury and exchanged 
for gold they are still treated as money; they are treated by the 
Government as simply an exchange of one kind of money for 
another, and the greenback goes out to do its duty as money the 
next day just as it did before. 

There is, of course, a technical debt in the greenback. WNo- 
body in this country believes to-day that the time willever come 
when the Government of the United States will take up the green- 
back and exchange it for any other kind of money; I mean per- 
manently retire the greenback. The peopleof the United States 
are wedded to that kind of money, and would never consent to 
that. 


SHALL THE GREENBACK BE RETIRED FOR SILVER? 


The wegen has been made time and aguin to me, as a friend 
of silver and representing a section of the country thatis partic- 
ularly tate resied in providing a way silver might be used, that 
we might make a great use of silver by retiring the greenbacks. 
I have always re plie d that the people of the United States would 
never submit to the taking up of the greenbacks and their can- 
cellation or destruction, "They are to be the money of this coun- 
try as long as the flag floats, and everybody might as well make 
up his mind to that fact. 

Why should they not be? Is it any ineumbrance on the Gov- 
ernment thatit his to-day $356,000,000 of paper money out, save 
and except the $100,000,000 that it keeps in its till? I will ven- 
ture to siy, not having seen the statement within the last year, 
that there have not been $40,000 ,000 of greenbacks presented to 
the Treasury for redemption since 1879. Up to 1890 there had 


been just $28,000,000 presented, and undoubtedly that presentation 
was lat ‘gely by parties who desired gold for export. 


Mr. PEFFER. And they went out into circulation. 

Mr. TELLER. And, as suggested, when they came in they 
immediately went out into circ ulation and performed the fune- 
tions and ollics of money. 


STATE BANKS. 


The Senator from Missouri asked me if the national banks 
could not issue up to the limit. They can extend their issue up 
to the $585,000,000 of bonds. They have now, I suppose, a little 
over $200,000,000 in the Treasury Department that belongs to 
the national banks—something over $200,000,000—leaving, per- 
haps, $360,000,000 or $370,000,000 of bonds that are available for 
bankin 

if the | banks desire it they can to-day take that entire indebt- 
edness and make it the basis of their banking. They have not 
been w villing to do it, and when it is suggested that we give to 
the State b.nks the privilege of doing the same thing then Sen- 
ators foresee great disaster and great trouble to come from al- 
lowing the State banks to do exactly what the national banks 
are allowed todo. I do not myself see any danger. 

The State banks are not quite as strongly intrenched in cap- 
ital, perhaps, as the national banks, but yet they are conducted, 
I think, all over the country in us respectable a manner as the 
national banks. But whether they are or not, they can issue no 
»aper under the amendment of the Senator from Missouri, un- 

ess they deposit with the Government of the United States the 
obligations of the United States exactly as the nvtional banks do. 

Let me ask the Senator what particular right have the national 
banks to insist that they, and they alone, shall issue currency in 
this country? If they had fulfilled the functions of banks of cir- 
culation and issued all the money that was needed, then they 
might with some face say to us: ‘Do notdisturb us in the ex- 
ercise of the privilege which we have exercised to the entire 
and complete satisfaction of the people by furnishing a good cur- 
rency in ample quantities.” They have furnished a good cur- 
rency, because the statutes of the United States make it good; 
but they have.not furnished it in quantities acceptable to the 
people, as everybody admits. We have been compelled within 
the last three years to issue $150,000,000 of Treasury notes be- 
cause of the paucity of circulation, because the banks did not 
fulfill the duties imposed upon them by law to furnish a proper 
circulation. 

The Senator from Ohio put the question pertinently, What 
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would be our condition but for the $150,000,000 of Treasury not 
which we had issued under the act of 1890? 
DECREASING BANK CIRCULATION. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator from Colorado yields to m 
in order that I may give some figures in regard to the natio: 
bank circulation. 

Mr. TELLER. I shall be very glad to hive them. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I take from the report of the C ompti 
of the Currency for 1892, on pages 50 and 51, the decrease o 
national-bank circulation year by year, beginning with the , 
ending October 31, 1834, and running down to the year e 
October 31,1892. During that period the national banks foam x 
their circulation by the am unt of $213,343,917. They sold t! 
bonds at a high rate of interest, took dollar for dollar in gr 
backs of their circulation, and deposited in the Treasury 
gave up their bonds regardless of whateffectit w condi have 
the business of the countr y: 

Mr. TELLER. In that coinection I desire to read from 
report of the Comptroller of the Currency for 1890. On pa 
he says: 

It is a well-known fact that the circulation of national banks is in p) 
of retirement. During the five years ended October 31, 1890, the a 
of their circulation based upon deposit of United States bonds has | 
reduced from 8276.304,189 to $124,958,736, showing a net decrease durt 
five years of $151,345,458. The net average decrease for each of the past 
years is $30,269,020. 

With a growing population, with an increasing commerce : 
business, which demand at our hands every year at least § 
000,000 or $70,000,000, this ageney, to which we had intrusted 
circulation of the country up to 1890, curtailed it over $151,0.0,(\00 
in five years. 

Mr. ALLEN. May I ask the Senator what is there in the | 
if anything, which prevents any of the national banks fr 
either expanding their bank issues to the amountof their bon 
or entirely retiring them, and by that means disturbing th 
financial condition of the country? 

Mr. TELLER. The only limitation upon the banks as to the 
issue or retirementof circulation is that they shail not retire 
more than $3,000,000 a month. They may by that process ret 
$30,000,000 a year, as was being done prior to 1890, and bring 
this country to a state of distress, as they did then. 

I repeat what I have before mentioned here, that when we 
came here in 1890, owing to the contractions of the currency by 
the national banks for the preceding five years, we found every- 
body admitting that there must be an increase of currency, and 
it was largely that sentiment which compelled the Senate to 
agree to the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of silver per mont! 
I know that every department of the Government at that time 
was in earnest that there should be an increase of the currency 
So, I repeat now, that the national banks have as signelly failed 
to perform the functions imposed upon them as circulating agen- 
cies as they. have the performance of the other finctions put upon 
them; and there is no reason now why they should have extr 
privileges or extra opportunities to extend their circulation. 

BANKS AND LEGISLATION. 

I am not moved against the national banks by prejudice or by 
passion. I hold that banks properly conducted are helpful agen- 
cies of commerce and business. Whenever banks confine th: 
selves exclusively and wholly to a legitimate banking busines 
they may become valuable agents, I repeat, to commerce 
trade; but when they interfere with the political actions of ( 
gress, and when they attempt, as they have done on more t! 
one oceasion, to dict te the policy to be pursued in public afl 
they have been absolute failures every time. 

Who does not remember that when we wereattempting t 
sume specie payments in 1878, the banks in New York City wi 
one united voice were aginst resumption? That may seem 
strange to some, because the banks have assumed that they pos- 
sess all the financial wisdom of the world, and that they can ! 
be mistaken; but it can not be forgotten by some members o! t! 
body, at least, that the Committee on Banking and Currency of 
the House of Represeutatives went over to New York in the 
spring of 1878 and held there a conference, as Mr. Carlisle 4 
lust April, with the leading bankers of the city of New York. It 
was suid it was to be a secret and a quietconference, so that the) 
might instruct the Banking and Currency Committee of t 
House of Representatives as to what should be their pro 
course as to resumption, which it was expected would comm: 
on the Ist of the following January. 

It however got into the newspapers that these wise men 0! 
New York, who regard every man who does not physic! 
handle money as incapable of p»ssing upon fimancial questions, 
had, with one united voice, declared that it was absolutely im- 
possible to resume on the Ist of January. If any Senator is at 
all interested in that question he will find the whole matt 
brought out before the subcommittee on Banking and Currency, 
of which Mr. Thomas Ewing was chairman, 











When we, as I have before stated, attempted to fund the bonds 
of the United States at a lower rate of interest the banks were 
opposed toit. I have not any question that the furore that has 
peen created, by which the public has been disturbed, miliions 
of money destroyed, and men sent to untimely graves by the 
improper interference of banks with legislative matters. by an 
attempt to pinch, as the paper states, the people of the West 
and to coerce and force them to accept their views upon mone- 
tary affairs, was brought about by the 
ownends. A set of men more in able of giving instructions 
as to national finance than the bankers of this country have 
They understand the rates of exchange and dis- 


“aD 
I 


lived. 


count; they know how to collect interest; but as to monetary 
science, there is not one out of a hundred of them who has ever 


given it thought or attention. I say they have done nothing 
which would justify us in putting into their hands t 
power 

[um going now to read a few 
Committee on 


his great 


words from the remarks of the 
chairman of the ¢ Finance |Mr. VOORHEES], with 
reference to the character of these banks. I donot believe that 
I can be accused of being radical or unfair if | quote the words, 
and rely upon them as correct, of the chairman of the Commit- 


tee on Finance of this body in his speech delivered here on the 
22d of August. He said: 


situation 
result 


further features of the present financial 
demand consideration, and which do not 


But there are still 
which, in my judgment, 


from the Sherman act, except in so far as its unsoundness in principle and 
its outlawed character as an instrument of finance are seized upon to shake 
pu confidence and create business distress, thus advancing the ends and 
aims, not yet openly avowed, of certain vigilant and powerful moneyed 
classes in this country and throughout the world. The bitter and deter- 
mined assault which we have witnessed on the present Administration to 


compel an enormous issue of Government bonds has not gone unheeded by 
the American people, nor have the authors of this assault, and those inter 
ested in its success, escaped widespread and intelligent observation, 

Mr. STEWART. From what page of the RECORD is the Sena- 
tor reading? 

Mr. TELLER. From pxge 394. 

Mr. STEWART. What is the date? 

Mr. TELLER. The date of the RECORD is August 23, 1893. 

Motive isthe surest trailon which to find the perpetrator of a deed,and, tried 
py this rule, the authors of the money stringency during the last five months, 
and of the incessant demand for a large increase in our bonded debt, stand 
plainly revealed. 

By virtue « 
law, a gold reserve of a hundred millions has been held for years past in the 
Treasury for the declared purpose of redeeming a branch of the currency 
which has never yet been presented for redemption. By breaking this re- 
serve, by reducing it below its fixed amount, it was supposed the Secretary 
of the Treasury would be under immediate legal necessity to issue and se.1 
bonds, with the proceeds of which the gold reserve was to be kept at its max 
imum. 
ie attack, therefore, on the head of that column was swift and strong. 
With intervals of delay for ample and skillful preparation, these attacks 
have been repeated again and again, and have only slackened in their fre- 
quency ana ferce since it has been found that the executive department of 
the Government can not be coerced in that way. 

But the campaign of capitalists seeking a new supply of interest-bearing 
Government bonds did not contine itself to any one point of assault. While 
they operated with unrelenting vigor to break down the reserve of gold in 
the Treasury, and to that extent impair the public credit, they also startled 
this country and filled the world with the cry that American gold was run 
ning away from this si!ver-blasted country, chased out by silver money, and 
that there Was DO way to lure it pack except to bait plentifully with Gov- 
ernment bonds, 

It is in this connection also thatthe Sherman act has been made to do 
double duty. It has been held to answer nt only for the inherent and ine 
radicable vices which it does possess, but it has been charged with grave 
offenses in which it has had no part. 

* “ * * * * * 

fhe Government proceeded in orderly and constitutional methods to coin 
$24,000,000 per annum of silver money for the use and benefit of the American 
people, and continued so to do for the next twelve years— 


Having spoken of the actof 1878 in the previous paragraph— 


during which time the increase—not the decrease, but the increase—of 
gold in the United States was at the rate of about forty millionsa year. At 
the date of the passage of the Bland-Allison act the estimate of gold money 








in this country was $230,000,000, and when coinage ceased under that act the | 


estimate was more than $700,000,000. And such was the fulfillment of the 
prophecies of 1878, and yetjl am now expected to believe that the fair and le 

gitimate coinage of silver, its free coinage upon a properly ascertained and 
determined ratio, will banish all our gold and put usona single silver 

I must be pardoned for believing nothing of the kind. The shipments of 
gold which have taken place from this country in the last four or five months 
must be accounted for, to my mind, ina different way. They were a part of 
the same plan which attempted to sack the Treasury of its glod-reserve 
fund, to create distrust, fear, agitation, panic, amd a withdrawal, as far as 
possible, of all money in circulation; and all this to be accompanied by a 
concerted outcry from terror-stricken business circles and from the whole 
national banking system that nothing can restore public confidence and 
save the public credit except the issuance of at least three hundred millions 
of interest-bearing Government bonds. 

Sir, [have no desire to assail the national banks, nor any feeling to gratify 
indoingso. Asa general rule, they are under the management and contro! 
of gentlemen standing high for ability and integrity. Itis the system which 
Tarraign and not the individuals who conduct it. Eulogies on the national 
banks aS 4 system of finance are very familiartousall. They have many 
merits,some of which I desire to avail the country of at this time. as is well 
known; and yet it may be replied to every word in their praise that the good 
the banks havedone in handling a safe and reliable currency hascome alone 
from the power of the Government which pervades them, while the eviis 
they accomplish have arisen from the fact that far too much power has been 
left in the hands of men to tempt their avarice and ambition. 


ASSIS 


fa Treasury regulation, rather than by explicit provisions of | 
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bankers to forward their | 


The merit 
































I ‘$s are created and upheld, « ry 
one of them, |! rnment, by the bonds Ww 1 
their notes ; avil anu by aVigila ’ et! 
cient adm 1 sof the c iptr é ie 
Currency é re 1ed inbvridled 
power Ww i t these i 5. W ‘rreby the 
| circulation ofr be, and has been 
| suddenly fiuctuz >a stunte stress 
ful minimum 1s ing a a itful 1 a i t the 
safety, the welfare, and the happiness of the great a st useful body of 
American peo] those 10 ha yr and f lab 
change for mo and who have ar ex y ix iunera 
rates of pay 
The idea here presented in apy : N thin 
t ia 3 1 A ym, as i is | ae t 
er to make plenty r é 
business prosperity, or 1 
ste the Governments own 1 
it from circulation, at such time and under s ! a 
such amount will inure to ecula t 
sonal gain, rather than to the pr is @Xa 
rit power how p se iby those « t in na ’ nking, and 
the power they have cal into disastr 3 
If it be as.erted and a itted that some of the banks ha tl s suf 
I bli th € < l ul e \ 
taken p.ace t i oO I v1 in 
a demon ofdes icti n is se pes th ‘ Ls 
ters and turns and ren:is them if pa ‘ ) rs sudden 
and unexpecte f their ’ i 
pi mared for han ¢ r I t $ « 
cause the p fth banks has fir I hem \ h dis 
filled them terr< 
in th at ttof e the Governmen ito t @ « 
to esc a Da ity. t Ix have « langered th t ‘ ( 
manv instances ita ly ) the confidence th wh Lve } t I 
most 
on, the Senator from Indiana said 
I of a fatr n I wona ‘ pr € 
ir ¢ ‘ med un, ¢ en Ww e } » ‘ e Ww 
: V i ‘ ically 1 I A f 
by me internal enchantment noney as igile 
night, and left the peop m ul 1 a e ) 
came. Have the men of active business i ifer 
most, been tem lin their distress to Mu oth ; j 
money in this country 
Mr. President, that is an indictment against the binks of this 
country from the head of the greatest committe of this body, 
and the unfortunate part of it is, that it seems to be based n 
facts. It is in strict accordance with the eviden hich [Ty 
duced yesterday and to-day of their precone 1 effort to dis 
turb public confidence: and that condition is still ing con- 








tinued in this country to-day. 
PROFIT OF ISSU! 


The other day, when this question was before the Senate, the 


Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] and one or two other Sena- 
tors, | believe, said that there could be no great harm in an in 
crease of bank circulation, that it would be a great advantage to 
increase it, and they st ted, if I recolleet correctly, that the 
banks really were reluctant to engage in issuing circulation: 
that there was no profit to the banks in h»ving circulation, and 
that very many banks had abandoned it. That probably is true. 

When bonds were selling for $1.24 and $1.28 the binks could 
undoubtedly make more money by getting the premium on the 
bonds than they could by holding the circulation out at that par 
ticular tim Then, in utter and entire disregard of the needs 
of the community, which they are supposed to serve, they im- 
mediately sold their bonds and retired their circulation. 

The New York World, perhips some ten or twelve days ago 


contained an appe il to the banks to issue more money, and 

a statement as to the profit which could be made by using money 
at the present time, on account of the hich rates of interest 
the city of New York and the country there vbout. 

[ have in my hand the report o. the Comptroller of the ¢ 
rency for 1592, wherein he attempts to show tht there is profit 
| even at the price at which bonds were then selling, which was 
very much higher than their price to-day. I donote to read 
the whole of it, or to take up the time of the Senute, but the 
] + 


Comptro gures outa profit on circulation at the then price 
and puts the interest that the binks were to rec>ive at that time 
at 6 per cent. When the rate of interest is much higher, of 
course tl ts will be much larger. 


ier I 


oO 
th ll not re:d the figur 
because they are somewhat conf > Comptroller s:ys 


eprou 








It will be noted that by taxing out circulation var i in « 
case more than 6 per cent on the money i . n bonds I n 
vested in the purch of bonds as a ation vield in 4 
of2p recent bonds, 6.082; in case of 4 per cen ii 3 
cent bonds, 7.218 

Mr. STEWART. If the Senator will allow me, I have taken 
the trouble to figure out what the banks make out of the Gov- 


| ernment by their investments. 





gold in 1863—the bonds drawing 


By the investmentof $5,000 in 


only 4 per cent interest during the whole time—on a $100,000 
bank the net profits would have been $108,700. The investmen 
in 4 per cent bonds at one-tenth. renders an interest on the in- 


vestment of 118 per cent. It is made up in this way: 
Take $100,000 in bonds. They cost $110,000. The banker re- 
ceives back of his capital for his own use $90,000, leaving his in- 
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vestment $20,000. He also receives from the Government $4,000 
a year interest. He has to pay to the Government | per centon | 
$90,000—$900. The bonds being at a premium, he has to have a 
sinking fund to make up the $10,000 premium, which is some- | 
thing over $600. Then he has to pay $150 for Department ex- | 
yenses, leaving him a net profit of something over $2,300; which | 
is 118 per cent interest per annum on his investment, without | 
regard to what he makes on hiscurrency. When the bonds rose 
to one-twentieth his investment was $30,000, and his interest ac- 
count on his investments fell down to a little over 5 per cent. 
Then he sold. 

[f we pass the pending bill, and let the banker issue the full 
amount of circulation to the face value of his bonds, his invest- | 
ment would be only $10,000, and the interest on that would be 
23¢ per cent. These are figures that the bankers can not deny. 

The Senator from Jowa [Mr. ALLISON] asks me if that would | 
not be so if a private individual were allowed to take the bonds? 
Yes; but the private individual would do better. If he took the | 
bonds and received the 90 per cent he would not have to pay 
the tax, and would not have to pay the $150 to the Department, 
which the bank is obliged to pay. Butif you deduct from that | 
1 per cent for taxes, it would about equalize it. The profits of 
the investment suggested under the amendment of the Senator 
from Missouri would be about equal to the other, Under the 
amendment the profit to the owner of bonds, not being a national 
bank, would be about equalized with that of the person having 
a bank, 





IF NOT SILVER, SOMETHING ELSE. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, the American people to-day 
are suffering for the want of a proper and suitable currency. 
We have practically abandoned the old automatic theory of 
money. Wehave determined, I may assume for the present, that 
we will not open our mint for the free coinage of silver on equal 
terms with gold. I trust that the sensitive body over in New 
York called the board of trade, or exchange, or whatever it may 
be, willnowrestin peace. They have been very much disturbed 
over there of late, every time anything has been said here in 
Congress, forfear something might happen contrary to their ideas 
of finance. 

A few days ago the Senator from Nebraska, who sits on the 





other side of the Chamber [Mr. ALLEN], introduced a bill into 
this body for the free coinage of silver. In the press reports of 
the condition of the finances in New York it was said that when 
the board opened business began fairly. When you deal with 
New York people you must remember they do not know that 
there isany business outside of the Stock Exchange in New York. 
That is the only point they look at, and itis the only interest 
which they have. Business opened up fairly, the newspaper 
stated; there was a general rise in prices—not much, but a lit- 
tle—when, suddenly, someone came in and said the Senator from 
Nebraska had introduced into the Senate a free-coinage bill, and 
down went all values at once. [Laughter.] 

I fear that we have reached a point when the New York bankers 
may rest satisfied that they will not have any free coinage during | 
the present session, at least, and I suppose business will resume 
its normal condition over there, especially if they shall believe 
the statements made by a distinguished member of the Finance 
Committee to-day, that the real trouble in this country is that 
the people are afraid we are going to free coinage, or, if they 
believe, as some of them profess they do, that all the disaster 
which has come to this country—and I admit it to be great—is 
the result of the Sherman law. 

They will rest themselves in peace, at least, that there isin the 
other body a very respectable number who believe with them, 
or at least desire to get rid of it; and I suppose in the normal and 
natural condition of things we ought to have high prices. 

SILVER AND COTTON. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. WHITE] said yesterday that 
cotton went up 14 points on the vote for repeal in the House of 
Representatives. It is just as well that we should meet the sub- 
ject fairly. Does the Senator from Louisiana believe that the 
ow price of cotton is the result of the Sherman act? 

It is possible that the low prices of securities, bonds, and mort- 
gages which we want to sell,if the theory is correct that the 
Sherman act has endangered our credit in Europe, might be the 
result of thatdistrust; but have they refused to buy our cotton be- 
cause they were afraid we were going to a silver basis or to free 
coinage? Sixty-nine million dollars’ worth less of cotton went to 
Europe last year than the year previous. Does anybody tell me 
that the $69,000,000 worth of cotton was not bought because the | 
people of Europe were disturbed over the character of the cur- 
rency we have in the United States? 

What had they to do with it? They had to pay usin the only 
money they had; they had to pay us in gold, or they had to in- 
duce the man who sold cotton to take some American securities 
which he might preferfor his cotton. Does anybody believe that 
the low price of wheat, a price never before reached in the his- 


——— 


tory of this country, was in consequence of the Sherman law? 
Have they refused to buy our wheat and to eat it becaus: 
thought we might be on a silver basis? 

Mr. STEWART. They did not refuse to buy wheat from 
dia for that reason. 

Mr. TELLER. As the Senator from Nevada sugges 
buy their wheat from India, which is on a silver basis. 

Back of all this trouble, long before this act was passed, 1 
was disturbance in Europe, as I stated yesterday. Ther 
not been an hour since the trouble of 1889 and 1890, when { 
have not hoarded more of our securities across the water + 
they have ever sent back, and there has never since been» 
of financial peace in Europe, outside of France. 

Germany, Austria, England, Italy, Spain, and Portuga! 
all been in financial distress. Is it strange that it should 
reached us also? It reached us in 1890. We averted it by t 
timely issue of four or five million dollars a month of ( 
paper as was ever issued, exactly as good as gold. That %150.- 
000,000 of paper performed every function which $150,000, 


| gold could have performed, and with just as much satisf 


Does anybody believe that the condition of Europe could bx 


| disturbed and finances thus disordered, and the disturbince not 


have reached this country? 

I yesterday called attention to the great losses which the people 
in Europe had suffered in the Argentine Republic, losses which 
they did not fully appreciate in 1890, but which they now fully 


| understand. When the Bank of England practically, or « com- 


mittee of bankers, took the assets of the Baring Brothers, con- 


| sisting largely of Argentine securities, it was supposed that t! 


would net at least $15,000,000 above the debt of the house of Bs 
ring Brothers. To-day they can not be sold for anything like 
the debt. So they now realize the losses which they have sus- 
tained, though they did not then. 

Have times been any better abroad? Look at the losses in 
Australia—$120,000,000 of capital and surplus in the suspended 
banks, and $400,000,000 of deposits, more than half of which | 
best authorities declare will be a dead loss, if not three-fourths 
and in many cases the owners of the capital will be called 
to make up the losses—loss of capital, loss of surplus, loss of de- 
posits. Is it any wonder that they send occasionally some of 0 
gilt-edged securities to exchange for our produce or for our gold? 

We have been threatening for years that we were going to 
gold basis. We have heard here repeatedly that that was our 
only salvation. 

Mr. STEWART. And that was said in the Brussels co: 
ence. 

Mr. TELLER. And we heard it substantially in the Bruss: 
conference. One delegate at least declared in that conference 
that, if no arrangement was made, the Government of the United 
States would unquestionably repeal the Sherman law. It wa 
Mr. Cannon who made that statement. 

I do not find anywhere that it was contradicted by other mem- 
bers of the delegation, but I suppose it was made perhaps is 
threat in the hope that something would spring outof it. At 
all events the people of Great Britain believed we were about to 
repeal the Sherman act, and the commission appointed to con- 
sider the question what should be the monetary system of I[n- 
dia, declared in so many words that they did not proceed in the 
manner in which they had proceeded so much to raise the pric 
of silver as to save a fall, which was threatened by the acti 
contemplated by this Government. 

So in the last days of June, 1893, the British Government— 
not India, because India had notanything more to do with it than 
you or I—changed the whole monetary system of 300,000,000) peo- 
ple, without their consent and without their knowledge. The: 
destroyed practically more than $300,000,000 of money i 
hands of those poor peoplein that country who work for «mer 
pittance. I have it on the authority of a member of the [louse 
of Commons, that they reduced the valueof the rupee securitie 
of that country more than a thousand million dollars. 

Do Senators believe that these great financial losses can tak 
place in a country with whom our relations are so close as the, 
are with Great Britain, with Germany, and with other countries 
of Europe, without disordering our finances here? o 
ought to be astonished that there is disturbance here. We « 
to be happy that the disturbances are no greater than they ar 
when we consider the condition of Europe and when we «on 
template the effort which has been made by agencies 


| should have been engaged in promoting confidence and 


amongst the people, but which have been engaged in cr 


| distrust. 


Mr. President, you can not return to the original condi! 
by simply repealing one act or another; you can not do i 
giving to the people of the United States forty or fifty nor 
believe, one hundred-million dollars of money. I believe « con 
siderable output of money from the Treasury now, if it could be 
made properly, would be a great relief to the country, and would 
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in some degree bring back prosperity: but you have to wait un- 
til the people retain the confidence which they have | 
It has been said in this Chamber a hundred times since I have 
been a member of this body, and truthfully said, that after al! 
the bulk of the businessof th» world isnot transacted with money, 
but on confidence, To that [| have invariably replied, when I 
have made reply, the conlidence with which you do business 
must be proportioned to the amount of money. If you have a 
narrow foundation upon which to base your confidence, by and 
by your great structure of confidence will tumble over; and when 
it goes over, there is no way to redeem and save yourselves. 
AND MO 


+ 
OSL. 


CREDII 
Mr. SQUIRE. Just there I should 


question. [ ask whether it is: 


NEY 
like to ask the Senator a 
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| of the House on 
ot true that the less credit money, | 


so-called, which a country has, the greater the necessity for | 


more cash money? Is that not an axiomatic proposition in 


finance? Is not the great need for currency in this country to- | 


day because of the lack of credit money, which necessitates the 
possession of cash for the payment of debts? 

Mr. TELLER. Undoubtedly. When that occurs, when the 
edifice topples and goes over, no longer does confidence take the 
place of money. Tnat answers the Senator. Then confidence 
no longer takes the place of credit; you must have cash; you 
must have money. You can do with little money when every- 
body is satisfied, and when everybody is satisfied with every- 
body else; when everybody believes the banks are sound, that 
his neighbor is solvent, and all things are going on properly and 
orderly. 

When, however, the citizen begins to distrust the banker and 
when the banker begins to distrust the citizen, then confidence 
is gone and business is not transacted on faith, on credit. Then 
you must have money. ‘That is our trouble now. 

We have not had money enough in this country, and we are 
feeling the effects of it. If we had money enough the disasters 
of Europe would not have disturbed us. 

I have said on this floor at least three or four times within 
four or five years that if any disaster came to the business of 


would come from abroad. I think anybody who has studied af- 
fairs in this world knows that to be the case, and I think every 
man should have known that Europe was in a condition to have 
financial difficulties and disasters, and that they would reach us. 

Mr. President, I do not know that I care to continue further 
at present my remarks on this subject. 
thing more, however. i want to call attention to the fact that 
nobody need be surprised at a financial disturbance all over the 
world. There has been for the last four or five years a great 
scramble going on in Europe for gold. 

When the Brussels conference met in 
admitted, I think, by everybody that the world was not in a 
satisfactory financial condition. If lam mistaken about it, the 
Senator who occupied a place on that commission so honorably 
to himself, and who is sitting in front of me[Mr. ALLISON], can 
correct me. 

Mr. Rothschild, one of the British commissioners, a man con- 
nected with the greatest banking house in the world, stated, inso 
many words, that there was danger of a financial panic if the 
conference came to no satisfactory conclusion touching silver. 
Let me read what he said: 

Gentlemen, I need hardly remind you that the stock of silver in the 
world is estimated at some thousands of millions, and if this conference 
were to break up without arriving at any definite result there would be a de- 
preciation in the value of that commodity which it would be frightful to 
‘ontemplate and outof which a monetary panic would ensue, the far-spread- 
ing effects of which it would be impossible to foretell. 

At least three other members of the conference, not from this 
country, however, sustained him in the statement that the dis- 
solution of the conference without their coming to some conclu- 
sion was likely to bring disaster to the financial world, and to 
prevent that, more than anything else, I think, the conference, 
instead of adjourning sine die, finally adjourned to meet at a fu- 
ture day. 

[donot care to pursue this subject longer. Some phases 
which it presents it is impossible to discuss on the pending bank 
bill, but when the other financial bill shall be before the Senate 
[ shall take the liberty of presenting my views upon some phases 
of the question which I do not care to consider in connection 
with this discussion, which I desire, so far as possible, to be re- 
strained to the question before the Senate. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move thatthe Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After thirteen minutes 
spent in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 
o'clock and 58 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to- 

morrow, Thursday, August 31, 1893, at 12 o’clock m. 


I do want to say one} ~~.) bas : 
_ } privileged: but in the pres ‘nt condition of business 


November last, it was | 


| withdraw from the files of the Fift 





. : 7 aa -. | Committee on Appropriations to pre 
this country it would not come from our internal condition, but it | ~‘ Petree On. Appeayys = = Sorel hi] ; 
| panying report, and to ask that the bill be immediately con- 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, August 30, 1893. 

The House met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by Rev. ISAac W. 
CANTER, of Washington, D. C 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 

LEAVE OF ARBSENCI 

Mr. FELLOWS. by unanimous co! obtuined leave of ab- 
sence until the end of the week on account of important business. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I ask that my colleague |[Mr. Bot LLE] 


may be excused for the present from attendance upon th 
iccount of illness. 


session 


The SPEAKER. 


if there be no objection, the request of the 
gentleman from Maine | Mr. DINGLEY]| will be granted 
There was no objection 
WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 
Mr. OFERRALL, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 


y-second Congress papers in 
the case of John P. Brock. 
REPEAL FEDERAL 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. 
troduce a bill for reference. 

The SPEAKER. As there is another matter peuding before 
the House, this can only be done by unanimous consent. The 
title of the bill will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill to repeal sections of the Revised Statutes authorizing the employ 
ment of marshals and supervisors of elections 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the introduction of this 
bill? 

Mr. DINGLEY. 


OF ELECTION LAWS. 


[ ask unanimous consent to in- 


I think it had better take the regular course. 
The SPEAKER.. Objection is made. 

URGENT DEFICIENCY BILL 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I am directed 
sent a bill, 


by the 
with an accom- 


sidered. 

The SPEAKER. There beinga matter before the House this 
report can only be made and considered by unanimous consent. 
It is a bill reported from the Committee on Appropriations, and 
is one of those reports which under the rules, when adopted, are 

unanimous 
consent is required. The Clerk will read the bill, after which 
the Chair will ask whether there is objection to its considera- 
tion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A billto provide for certain urgent deficiencies in the appropriations for 
the service of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, and 
for other purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That the following sums, or so much thereof as may be 


same 
IS€ 


necessary, be, and the are hereby, appropriat 
the Treasury not other appropriated, for the ol 
pressed, for the service of the fis year 1834, namely 


1 out of any money in 
jects hereinafter ex- 







ul 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


of the uncurrent 
expended under the direc 


Recoinage of silver coins: For recoinage 
ver coins in the Treasury, to be 
tary of the Treasury, $200,000. 


fractional sil- 
tion of the Secre- 


Expenses of national currency: For distinctive paper, express charges, 

and other expenses, $25,000. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

To enable the Clerk of the House io pay to Members and Delegates t 
amount which they certify they have paid or agreed to pay for clerk hire 
necessarily employed by them in the discharge of their official and repr« 
sentative duties, as provided in the joint resolution approved March 3, 1893 
$75,000 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 


this report of the Committee on Appropriations at this time? 
The Chair hears none. 

The bill (H. R. 4) was read a first and second time. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. If there is no desire on 
the part of any member to make any inquiry I will call for the 
previous question. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I would like the gentleman to explain 
the provision in regard to free coinage. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Thereisin the Treasury 
to-day about $10,000,000 of uncurrent minor or subsidiary coin. 
When such coin is sent to the mint to be recoined there is an 





average loss of 4 per cent. That is the percentage of loss which 
there must be upon the recoinage of the sum of $10,000,000. This 
bill is simply for the purpose of using the $200,000 appropriated 
by it to make up to the Treasurer of the United States on his 
books the nec ssary credit that will ep his account balanced, so 
that that money may be recoined a hen be put into circulation. 
Asit is now it can not be put out into ci but recoined, 
it immediately becomes available for t! purpose, it adds to the 


assets of the Treasury available for circulation: and thus it will 
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put into circulation eventually some $10,000,000. This appropri- 
ation is not sufficient to coin the whole $10,000,000, but it will 
coin all that cin be coined with the present capacity of our mints 
during the fiscal year ending on the 30th of June, 1894. 


The other 


bers, M Speaker, 
to-morrow is the last day of the month, and it must come in asa 
defi won that this bill ean not get through the 
Sen 
thes 


the re 


enc ior 
te and be 


»employés on the Ist of September. But there are a great 


provision as to the payment of the clerks of mem- | 
is rendered necessary because of the fact that | 


many persons who have been employed by the Members and Del- | 


egutes under the resolution passed by Congress at its lastsession, 
which resolution, however, contined the payment of the clerks 
to ths contingent fund of the House, which contingent fund is 
only $20,000 at this time. It is absolutely necessary, therefore, 
to m u larger appropriation, and the committee have made 
an “appropr 
sary up to 
I wills 


ike 


the Ist of November next. 

rther that this bill is the unanimous report of the 
subcommittee on the deficiency, as well as the unanimous re- 
port of the Committee on Appropriations itself, and I ask the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. 
me to interrupt him for a question? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Certainly. 

Wr. Ri\CHARDSON of Tennessee. In reference to the com- 
pensation of clerks to members, I wish to know if this amount, 
now proposed to be appropriated to provide for the employment 
of clerks, includes their payment since the beginning of the 
extra session convened on the 7th of August? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGEof Kentucky. Itdoes. This provision 
is for the purpose of providing, upon an estimate, as far as we 
are able to make it, for the pay of the clerks from the beginning 
of this session until the Ist of November,and probably a little 
longer. 

I now ask the previous question. 

TheSPEAKER,. The question ison the engrossment and third 


Will the gentleman allow 


i Te 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time and 

yaased, 

On motion of Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky a motion to 
reconsider the last vote was laid upon the tabie. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A. message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed the bill (S, 721) toe authorize 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to appoint two 
additional clerks; in which the coneurrence of the House was 
requesied. 

SETTLERS ON PUBLIC LANDS IN CALIFORNIA. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to introduce a resolution of inquiry and have it read 
and considered at this time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Attorney-General is hereby requested to inform the 
House what action, if any. has been taken by him in the cases now pending 
in the United States courts in which the Southern Pacific Railroad Com- 
any has begun action to dispossess settlers upon public lands im Fresno, 
lulare, and other counties in the State of California, said settlers occupying 
said lands by virtue of United States patents, or by complying with the laws 
regulating the entry of public lands. Also,as to whether he has any au- 
thority to appear insuch cases and defend the right and title of the United 
States to such lands 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the présent considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker-—— 

Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Speaker, this matter is. of so much im- 
portince thit I think it should ge to the committee, and I object 
to its present consideration. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. 
resolution for the present. 


Then I ask to withdraw the 


DONATION OF LAND, SAGINAW, MICH. 


Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I call up the report of the 
Comittee on Rules-—— 

Mr. BURROWS. I hope the gentleman from Mississippi will 
yield for one moment. My eolleague [Mr. LINTON] is necessa- 
rily called away frony the House and desires to introduce a res- 
olution for referenee, . 

Mr. LINTON. -I ask consent, Mr. Speaker, to introduce a 
resolution for reference. 

The Clerk reid us follows: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 5) authorizing the Secretary ofthe Treasury to 
— wcertain piece of land in the State of Michigan to the city of Sag- 

There being no objection, the jeint resolution was. read twice, 
and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


ition covering the amount they believe will be neces- | 





approved by the President quite in time to pay | h 


| if any gentleman wishes to be heard, but would prefer to 
| now under the five-minutes rule. 


THE RULES. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. 
tee on Rules. 

[ would like to inquire, Mr. Speaker, before proceeding, if 

can not come to some agreement with regard tothe further ti 

to be consumed in general debate. that we conti 


[ now call up the report of the Commit- 


I suggest 
this general debate until 2 o'clock, and then proceed to consid 
rules.under what is known as the five-minutes rule. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will submit the request. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
any reason for taking nearly two hours for further general 
bate. Personally I should be in favor of proceeding under | 
five-minutes rule at once, unless some gentieman desires to h 
opportunity for discussion under ths general deb.te. 

Mr. CA™CHINGS. I believe, Mr. Speaker, some gentlem 
do desire to be heard, and while it my not possibly cons 
two hours, I have suggested that the debite be limited to t! 
time. If we can end it sooner we will proceed then to consid 
the report under the five-minutes rule. 

Mr. McCCREARY of Kentucky. Ishall not object to twohou 


O { 


Mr. CATCHINGS. [I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speake: 
that general debite be closed at 2 o'clock, unless the debate e 
hausts itself before that time, after which the rules shall be co 
sidered by sections or paragraphs, under what is known as t! 
five-minutes rule. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the ge: 
tleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

SILVER. 


Mr. BOEN. Mr. Speaker, if I am in order, I ask unanimoi 
consent to have printed in the RECORD a petition of the farme 
of the Red River Valley of the North, in the State of Minnesot 
in favor of the free coinage of silver at the pre ont legal rati: 
[ have received the petition too late to be presented during th 
debate on that question in the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman th 
this time is assigned, by order of the House, for the consider: 
tion of this report from the Committee on Rules. If the gentle 
man ‘can get unanimous consent, however, it can be done. Th: 
Chair wiil submit the request. The gentleman from Minnesot 
[Mr. BoEN]} asks unanimous consent to print in the RECORD 
petition relating to the free coinage of silver. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I ob’ect to printing peti 
tions in the Recorp. It is unusual to do that. 


THE RULES. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize any gentleman 
who desires to address the House on the pending report of 
Committee om Rules. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I have an amen 
ment which I desire to offer, and with the indulgence of t! 
House will read my proposed amendment, and then submit on 
or two comments upon it. 


Whenever any bill, resolution, or other matter for consideration in 
House or Committee of the Whole is called for consideration or is w 
consideration in the House or said committee, and a motion to adjour 
other dilatory motion is made, the effect of which said motion is to delay 
vote on the merits of the measure under consideration, the Committee « 
Rules shall at once cail up for consideration a report from the committ 
fixing a time when a vote shall be taken on the merits of such measure 


Mr. SPRINGER. 
amendment up to the Clerk’s desk and have it read. 
not hea it from his reading. 

The Clerk read the proposed amendment. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, the merits of tha‘ 
proposed amendment, | think, will be appreciated by every mem- 
ber who has served in any of the previous Congresses, exce)t 
the Fifty-first, where we had a rule by which the Spealer could 
ignore any dilatory motion. From the deb:te that was had here 
upen this floor yesterd iy, and from the fact that the gentleman 
having this code of rules in charge has presented them to the 
House without such a provision, it is app rent thit that rule of 
the Fifty-tirst Congress will not be adopted by this House. It 
has been said, by gentlemen who fivor the adoption ef the code 
new under consider.tion, that the Committee on Rules will meet 
this question of filibustering whenever it is presented, and that 
they have the full power to stop it whenever in their judgmen! 
it has. gone far enough. 

Now, if we were sure that in every instance the Committee on 
Rules would act in the premises, then we could rest satisfied. 
But suppose a measure comes before this House, the merits of 
which are indorsed by a majority of the members, and yet the 
Committee on Rules, or a majority of them, are not in favor of 
that proposition. Under the rules which it is proposed to adopt 


[ask that my colleague shall send hi 
We cou 
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nore, as presented by the gentleman from Mississippi|Mr.CATCH- 
N a minority consisting of not more than three men cin ab- | 
" lv block the wheels of legislation in this House, and hold | 
rom day to day until the committ having the bill in 
» will be constrained to withdraw it from further considera- | 
y.itseems to me that this Committee on Rules, which under 
‘ les have this power, should t direeted by the House, by 
yotion of the amendment which [ have had read by th 
Cerk, whenever it appears thit any minority in the House 
dopt filibustering tactics to defea osed legislation, at once 
t ing in a report and fix a tim hen the bill or resolution 
der consideration shall be voted upon on its merits. 
Now, if this were a political question, there would be no tr 
outit. But it oftens happens that a measure is one upo1 
shich there are no politicaldivisions. It often happens thatthe 
tion is one of a geographical rather than a political charac- 


and it may come from a section of the country in which the 

rs of the Committee on Rules are not interested at all, 

ind hence they may sympathize with the filibustering of avery 

y members of this House and thereby tie the hands of the 

ve majority. If this proposed amendment of mine is adopted | 

in the language presented, it places it beyond the power of | 

r the Committee on Rules or any small minority of this | 

House to stop the wheels of legislation. 

{ think it is not necessary for me at this time to speak upon 

erits of an amendment of this character. If it is opposed | 

by the Committee on Ruies,or by any gentleman, when the ques- | 

ion comes up for adoption or rejection, I shall take occasion to 
still further elaborate my ideas upon this question. 


(Mr. KILGORE addressed the House. 
hereafter. See Appendix. | 


Mr. GROSVENOR. 


His remarks will appear 


Mr. Speaker, there was an episode in the | 


deliberations of the House on yesterday which leads me to fear | 
that we may drift away from unidulterated patriotism into the 
muddy and turbulent waters of partisanship. H:iving passed the | 


Sherman repeal bill asa matter of patriotism, and having restored | 
uiblic confidence, I fear that this House may drift into partisan | 
debiteand discussion. I make my appearance in this debate for | 
the purpose of presenting an object lesson to this House in oppo- 
sition to that tendeney. 

The progress of the times in which we live, both in Europe | 
and America, is toward parliamentary reform in the direction 
sought by a number of gentlemen on this floor. The time has 
gone by when 2n enlightened constituency will tolerate without 
reprobation acode of rules in the administration of a parliamen- 
tary body which under any pretext whatever is powerless to de- 
fend a majority against the aggressions of the minority. This 
system was intrenched in the British House of Commons behind 

ong seriesof precedentsand a long period of toleration, which 
makes the appeal of gentlemen on the other side. or on this 
side, to the faet that we have lived under the same sort of system 
for a hundred years wholly unavailable as an argument. 

We find that the British House of Commons, with only a small | 
majority, ina very much larger body thin this—nearly double | 
size of this House the leader on the 


it the suggestion of t 
floor, puts an end to the discussion and drives forward a bill | 
carrying with itin its provisions the most radical innovation | 
upon preéxisting legisl:tion in that kingdom. And while the 
onservative opposition invoked the ghost of past precedents, 
hey were met by their own record, which the people of Eng- 
nd had more than once indorsed and ratified. 

_ttis not my purpose to assail any other body but our own, | 
Each branch of the American Congress has equal rights, equal 
privileges, and equal immunities; but unless the progress of the | 
generation is to be turned backward, unless the experience of | 
mankind for the past five years is to go for naught, there is no | 
inte lligent community, no patriotic and wise and enlightened | 
constituency that will tolerate even the existence of a legisla- | 
ve body that will not place in the hands of the majority the 
power to go forward in the discharge of duty. 

It may bea very important consideration to the man who is 
standing at the head of a minority, undertaking fo block the 
Wheels of progress, but in the long run the people of this coun- | 
try will not tolerate it; and whether it be the act of a majority | 
in the House of Representatives,or whether it be the organized 
purpose in any other legislative body to thwart the will of the 
people of the United States, that minority and that factious lead- | 
ership will be rebuked by the people of thiscountry. These are 
the signs of the times that no man can fail to read who is intel- 
igent enough to observe what is going on. 

he step forward that was made in the Fifty-first Congress— 
then first made in Congress but not first in other legislative 


+} 
Vue 





odies in this country—was approved and ratified by the people | 
The men who led in | 


of the country, in my humble judgment. 





| the sensibilities of our Democratic friends. 


| 5,556,533; lacking 520, 
| Benjamin Harrison, whom it is so very popular to sneer at here, 
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that reform, t men who stood on this floor and defended the 
right of the Speaker, independent of any question of rules, to 
say whether or not tl gislative body was in this Hall or was 
somewhere else, ar ‘ to-day with the approval of their con- 
stituencies, arm nd noplied, and they will never yield the 
advocacy of that ids 

The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN]. th an ing 
ity which I can n vdmirin sp { tl the 
Supreme Court of the United State a i g upon the ques- 
tion submitted to them, on!y decided that the House of Repre- 
sentatives had a rht to make a rule allowi the penake to 
announce the presence of a quorum, but | h yn 
of the learned gentleman to the fact that nowh« the | { 
States, although tl >q estion has b n air ind pe! \y 
ubmitted over and over again. has a court of last resor d 
to decide that the presiding officer of a legislative body may « 

lare without the support of rules, without th iority of the 
rules of the body itself, whether or no ther constitutional 
or legal quorum present. 

In the State of Ohio a decision as to the counting of a quorun 
by the speaker o house was made in 1877 rst time 
The question arose On an Ou ion as vitally important tl 
passage ofa bill. Alt.iough the constitution of Ohio requir 
that there shall be a mijority of all the members elected to the 
body voting in th» affirm itive in order thit a bill may pass, yet 

| at all the preceding stages of the bill it only requires a m ijority 
of a quorum to curry forward the business: and the speaker of 


. and when 
im, deliberately 
; 


‘Lar 
orw urd. | 


the house, in 1877, when a minority refused to vot 
those who did vote were In a minority of a quor 
counted the members present and not voting, 
ence of a quorum, and th went 


ie 1d the pres- 


‘ 
he business f K DOW 


| whereof I speak, for I had the honor to be the speaker who made 
that ruling. 

Two years later my successor, a distinguished and well-trained 
Democrat, to-day the admiration and pride of the Democrats of 
Ohio, our presentconsul at Liverpool, mide precisely the same 
ruling against the purty in whose favor [ had ruled, and in favor 
of the former minority, who had then become a m ijority. 

Afterwards the question arose in the city council of the city 
of Zanesville, and | will take pleasure in poin ing out to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Nebraska a unanimous decision of 
the supreme court of Ohio, made with both Democrats and Re- 
publieans on the bench, holding that the presiding officer of the 


city council had the right to declare that when, in a board of 
thirteen, five gentlemen voted aye and twosat still, the measure 
had been pissed, and that the officer the elected 
inducted into office. 

Without going into tedious details, I will state 
been the decision, both legislative und judicial, whenever the 
question has been decided anywhere in the United States, ar 
while I do not claim to cast my eye over the ent mtry, 
know of no decision to the contrary; and I challen 
tion of such a decision made by any court 


eby should be 


that such has 


rea 


So, in the Fifty-first Congress the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives w.s right in declaring as a matter of | ia- 
mentary law and as a matter of fact that there was a quorum of 
the body present, and there has been notiing since that time 
but a mere efiort to get rid of the force and effect of a decision 
which was, in my judgment, widely approved by the people of 


the country, by simply asserting that it has never been decided 
. . Yr”. 
by the Supreme Court of the United Stites. 
But it turns out that the very statement m ; 
man from Nebraska shows th.:t that was not the question that 
our friends on the other side were trying to have determined. 
They were claiming tht the rules of the House could not conf 
such a power upon the S»seaker. How else did the question get 
into the Supreme Court? How did 
it did not arise upon the claim th:t, under 
could not be vested in the Speaker? 
Now, Mr. Speaker, it is said by gentlemen on the other side 
I ys 
that an overwhelming cyclone condemned the rulings of tl 
Speaker of the Fifty-first Congress, and that his party was de- 
feited by such an overwhélming majority as almost ced 
J ~ 
Well, sir, I take it 


} 7 4? ' 
ue DY the ©! 


the arise there, i 


les, the 


question 


the ru 


is 


sng 


that since the election there must have been a sort of riparian 
accretion of satisfaction and enthusiasm among our friends on 
the other side on this question. [Laught 

I have before me the figures of 182, and they present some 
very singular answers to the suggestion that there was a tidal 
waveof Democratic victory inthat year. There were cast in that 
election 12,154,142 votes. Of that total Mr. Cleveland received 


20,737 of a majority of all the votescast. And 


) 
’ 


received 5,175,577 votes—a much larger vote. if I am not mis- 
taken, than was given to Mr. Cleveland four years before. 


Mr. Speaker, there are some things disclosed by these election 
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returns which it would be wise for our friends on the other side 
to consider before they challenge and provoke analysis of the 
election returns of 1892. I refer now to the vote in a single 
State of the Union; and upon that I predicate my statement that 
Mr. Cleveland did not receive 40 per cent of the votes of this 
country for President. I[ refer to the State of Mississippi, sim- 
ply because it happen to come under my eye more readily than 
the rest; anumber of the States might suggesta similar remark. 
The State of Mississippi by the census of 1891 had a voting pop- 
ulation of 271,000 in round numbers. At the election in 1892 she 
cast for the candidates for President 62,809 votes. At that elec- 
tion about 200,000 of her people were left at home; I donot know 
whom they would have voted for if they had had the full oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. KILGORE. Would it be convenient for the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] to putinto the RECORD, along with 
the statistics he has just quoted, the votes given for members 
of Congress in the fall of 1890, immediately after the adjourn- 
ment of the long session of the Fifty-first Congress. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. It would be convenient, but it would ex- 
ress nothing. Why, Mr. Speaker, one member of this House 
ae come to me within a few moments, while I was preparing 
these statistics, and has said to me that there are seven members 
on this floor from a single State who received fewer votes for 
Congress in the aggregate than the majority which he had in 
his district. 

There is on this floor a most distinguished member of Con- 
gress, representing a population, I assume, of 175,000 to 180,000, 
and yet he received only about 2,400 votes. I recollect a time 
when I, as a member on the floor of Congress, had cast for and 
against me more votes by 4,000 than had been given for and 
against the Representatives, ten in number, from a single State 
of the Union. So that, while I would gladly comply with the 
suggestion of my friend from Texas, any such exhibit would be a 
most misleading set of figures, telling absolutely nothing except 
the same tale which is told constantly by the failure of a large 
portion of the people of the country to vote. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to pursue foravery few moments a dis- 
cussion of these rules. The distinguished Speaker of the House 


said yesterday that the proposed code ‘‘ leaves itto the majority 
of the House, when it wants to move forward, to do so upon a 
report from acommittee which is their committee.” Mr. Speaker, 


we have no committees in this House which are the committees 
of the House; and, inmy humble judgment, therein lies the whole 
trouble incident toour legislative system. No civilized country, 
so far as I know, that hasa popular government—lI may be wrong 
in this statement, but mately [am not wrong if I confine my re- 
marks to the great leading nations of the earth, with their free 
legislative bodies—so far as I know, no other country has car- 
ried forward and made apparently perpetual and irresistible, 
certainly up to this time, the power of one man to control the 
legislation of a great body representing an enormous and intel- 
ligent constituency. 

Underneath this whole system, in my judgment, there is a vital 
defect. My proposition ig (and I wish to be brief and go for- 
ward as rapidly as possible) the House of Representatives of the 
United States, representing 65,000,000 of people, representing 
interests so diversified, extending from ocean to ocean—the in- 
terests of the manufacturer, of the banker, of the importer, and, 
then going westward, the interests of the agriculturist, the 
mighty interests that grow and dominate away across the conti- 
nent to the Pacific Ocean—this body ought to be whatitis not, a 
representative body of all these people. 

‘his body originates laws most vital to the people of the coun- 
try. This body is charged by the Constitution with the duty 
and the sole prerogative.of originating revenue measures. Yet 
we hear constantly the statement made yesterday by the gentle- 
man from Oregon, and approved, as I understood, by the gentle- 
man from Nebraska, which is only a statement in condensed 
form of what might have been said every year for the last thirty 
years—a statement of the injustice that has been done to a mighty 
section of this country under our method of administration iu this 
House. 
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It all comes from permitting the Speaker of this House | _from th } ‘ 
to appoint the committees of the House; and it is because I take | Mississippi Valley, the great Mississippi basin, the Western 
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substance and effect his appointment as Speaker of the Ho. 
Representatives. It was not a small matter that the chai 

of fifty odd committees of this House, some of these commit} 
meeting but once or twice in a session and some of them ‘ 
after their organization, were to be furnished at the expense , 
the public Treasury committee clerks with salaries rangince | 
$1,000 to $2,000 or $3,000 per annum. 

But that is not all. No man should be in aposition—I am } 
to make no insinuations; I have none to make; but I say no 
should be put in such a position—a position to become the ¢ 
est power in the United States, a position with more power to pyo. 
mote or retard legislation than that exercised by any othep 
twenty men—no man should be in a position to secure his elec. 
tion to such a place as that by the immediate, almost inst: 
neous use of such a power as is given to the Speaker of the Hose 
in the appointment of committees. 

So, Mr. coe my friends who are complaining here 
justly complaining, the younger membersof the House, th 
who are hereafter to make for themselves careers, and the: 
plenty of them on this floor capable to make careers equi! to 
that of any man who has preceded them in the House of Repr- 
sentatives—to them I will say if they will look into it they wi 
discover, by examining back into the results of caucus action in 
this House, exactly where the trouble has arisen in regard to 
which these oupielate are made all along the line. It i: 
man nature. It can not be helped. We have grownup undera 
system here which suggests that « member shall beappointed to 
a position on an important committee based on his length of 
service in Congress. 

That is a system which, to make it fair and just throughout 
the country, must be in the operation of a dictation to the peo 
ple of all sections of the Union to keep in Congress a correspon 
ing length of time their immediate Representatives. But 1! 
result is that in the new and growing States, where young, ab! 
— men are elbowing themselves to the front, they are not 
willing to sit down and wait for the State to grow into impor- 
tance in this House by the longevity of the men who repres 
its various districts in Congress. Hence they are unwilling t! 
their State shall take, as it were, a back seat in Congressi 
representation on committees; and we find as a consequenc 
the rule that has prevailed in this regard for so long a time that 
four or five of the great committees of the House are someti 
headed by gentlemen from a single State, with a great territo 
stretching across the continent totally unrepresented on 
important committees which shape the legislation of this bo 

Mr. Speaker, I have not time to suggest my remedy in it 
tails, nor have I time to enumerate all of those abuses \ 
have grown up in the course of time and which should be re 
lated. But I would follow the example, to a certain extent 
the House of Commons in England, the Legislative Assemb)) 
of France, and the legislative bodies of Belgium and Switzer- 
land, and for this purpose and this purpose only and to this end 
the practice in that regard of the Senate of the United States 
The Senate of the United States does not permit its President 
the man of dignified office, the man elected without any o! t! 
appliances which may be used in the election of the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives—they do not permit him 
point the committees of the Senate in any instance, and in 
nearly all of the leading States of the Union the same rul: 
vails. 

In my own State especially, and it is an intelligent St»te, 
State with an experience a hundred years old, with a legis 
tive history to challenge favorable comparison with that of av; 
other State of the Union—in that State the senate, the leading 
legislative body of the State, forms its own committees on su! 
stantially the same basis as in the Senate of the United St 
And why should it not do so? Here we have a Government 
based on the principle of representation from each State of th 
Union. 

We have to-day in this body three general classifications, | 
we may make as many as there are in the French Assembly i! \ 
see fit. We can divide the body of the ee es a into Rep- 
resentatives from New England, from the Central States, t! 


+ 


TO an 


this position and have taken it for years that I will vote to eri- | slope, the Southwest or the West, and the Northwest, or fo 
large any committee, hoping that thereby relief pro tanto may | Southif we see fit, and after these arbitrary subdivisions you 
be had against the system, which has grown to be the greatest | apportion the members of committees as is done in the Legis 
abuse inherent in the legislative department of the United States | tive Assembly of France. 


Government. ‘ 
Prior to thie enactment of the law of the Fifty-second Congress, 


Or we may do what is simpler and probably more po} 
We may apportion the membership of the committees by ¢ 


ral 


giving to each member of the House a clerk at the expense of , mon consent on the basis of party representation on the floor «' 


the Government, 
gresses of which I have had the honor to be a member, there 
was placed in the hands of the Spexker of the House, indirectly 
it is true, but most potently nevertheless, a financial power, a 
power covered by dollars, and cents, to aid very materially in 


a provision for which I voted in all the Con-’ 


i 


the House, and then, as is done by the Senate, the members 
the committee shall be selected by the caucus of the severa 
ties according to the proportion that each party shall have 
But 1 only introduce this now as a ‘sort of tentitive sugges 
It is, however, because of this condition that the evils ¢° 


We 
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plained of by my young friend from Washington [Mr. WILSON], 
and other gentlemen who have spoken, exist. These are evils 
of which they have aright to complain, and I say to them they 
can have no hope for the future correction of them, and that 
their sections will never be justly represented, until they take 
by the head this abuse and see that a representative basis is es- 
tablished that shall not be the voice and will of one man, that 
shall not be controlled under a system that has grownup as this 
has grown up, but which shall fairly represent every part of this 
country. Age and hoary-headedness is no excuse for the con- 
tinuance of a system that has worked as badly as this has done. 

[ speak in favor of the amendment of my distinguished friend 
from lowa. Thatisarelief. It strips from the Speaker of the 
House that unnecessary and unreasonable authority to say who 
shall be heard. I wish we could have at the opening of a ses- 
sion of Congress that experience among the new members that 
they will have at the end of a session of Congress, and they would 


know then exactly how to attack this abuse and destroy it, so | 


that in representing their constituencies upon this floor on great 
questions of legislation they shall not be silenced by the arbi- 
trary power of the Speaker to withhold recognition from them 
nor by the parceling out of the time by any committee of the 
House. 

I have other views on this question which I should have been 
glad to have referred to at this time, but [am occupying the 
time that other gentlemen desire in thisdiscussion. Itismy own 
opinion that the march of events, the progress of parliamentary 


reform, which has just stricken down on the other side of the | 


water a hoary-headed obstruction to legislation, will in the fu- 
ture dominate the minds of the masses of the American people 


so that they will demund and insist upon a reform in the House | 


of Represent:utives, if not in the other branch of the legislative 
power of this Government. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, itis quite apparent that anum- 
ber of gentlemen desire to be heard on this subject. There is 
ample time, and I suggest to the gentleman having charge of 


this measure that there be an extension of time for half an hour | 


or an hour. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. 
want? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I only want fifteen or twenty minutes, or per- 
haps less; but other gentlemen are seeking the floor. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I would like to have fifteen minutes. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. [ask unanimous consent then that gen- 
eral debate be extended until 3 o’clock, the last thirty minutes 
to be controlled by the committee. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, before that is done [ would 
like to ask if it can be arranged so that I can have some time? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I see no objection to the gentleman from 


How much time does the gentleman 


Maine being recognized immediately after the gentleman from | 


Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN]. 

Mr. DINGLEY. How much time does the gentleman from 
Indiana desire? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Fifteen or twenty minutes. 

Mr. DOCKERY. That will give ample time; that will give 
forty minutes before the committee takes charge, allowing twenty 
minutes to each of these gentlemen. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. RICHARDSON in the chair). 
The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] will be recognized 
immediately after the gentleman from Indiana has taken his 
seat. 


last thirty minutes of that time be given to the Committee on 
Rules. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the few minutes thatI have I 
shall devote almost entirely to two features of these proposed 


gested by the gentleman from Ohio, I wish to call the atten- 


tion of the House to a fact which I believe I have never heard | 


mentioned in the House, and that is that the very first rules 


adopted by the first House of Representatives, on the 8th day of | 
April, 1789, provided for the election of the committees of the | 


House where the number of members exceeded three. I will 
read this rule of the House, which was adopted at the first ses- 
sion held under the Federal Constitution: 

Committees consisting of more than three members shall be balloted for by 
the House. If upon such ballot the number required shall not be elected by 
a ew of the votes given, the House shall proceed to a second ballot, in 
which 2s urality of votes shall prevail; and in case a greater number than 
are required to compose or complete the committee shall have an equal 
number of votes, the House shall proceed to a further ballot or ballots. 


been said by the gentleman from Ohio. 


the hands of any one member of the House. 
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| granting pensions, which I believe the gentleman very 


| That is a field in which this Government can not afford 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE] asks unani- | 
mous'consent that general debate close at 3 o’clock, and that the | 
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Mr. Speaker, I exceedingly regret that the Committee on 
Rules have reported to the House a rule which four years ago, 
at the opening of the Fifty-first Congress, was more severely 
criticised and denounced than any one of the rules adopted by 
the Fifty-first Congress, except one. That is the rule in relation 
to the Committee of the Whole. 

The first rules adopted by Congress provided for that Com- 
mittee of the Whole House, and until the Fifty-first Congress, so 
far as Iam aware, no proposition was ever made to reduce the 
number forming a quorum of that committee. 

The reason for the action of the fathers is very obvious, as gen- 
tlemen will see, and it is this: It was provided that the great 
body of the business should be transucted in the Committee of 
the Whole, for the purpose of allowing proper deliberation and 
debate, and for the further purpose of preventing husty legisla- 
tion. On the 8th day of April, 1789, it was provided : 

It shall be a standing order for the day throughout the session for the 


House to resolve itself into a Committee of the Whole House on the stateof 
the Union 


And every measure imposing a charge on the people was re- 
quired to be considered in that committee without the trammels 
upon debate and consideration incident to the rules of the House. 
For myself I regarded that particular rule of the Fifty-first 
Congress as the most dangerous rule ever adopted ‘a the House. 
Even in the early days of the Republic, when but light burdens 
were being imposed upon the people, that rule was adopted and 
deemed necessary for the safety of the Treasury. 

Even then, Mr. Speaker, this wholesome rule was adopted 
with the idea of procuring economy and the safety of the public 
moneys; and now when we have enlarged our expenditures to a 
point where they exceed those of any other government, the 
limit probably running up in the neighborhood of 500,000,000, 
it is proposed to remove one of the safeguards which was 
deemed necessary by our fathers more than a hundred years 
ago, and which until the Fifty-first Congress no man, so far as I[ 
am aware, ever proposed to remove. 

This is to be stricken down, and for what—to render legisla- 
tion easy; to render the doing of business easy, and that means 
the plundering of your Treasury and the robbing of your peo- 
ple. Lattach so much importance to this that | have nothing 
at all to say about the other rules which I think are subject to 
criticism. But, gentlemen, under that rule, [ assure you, you 
will be powerlessand helplessin keeping down the expenditures. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him 
a question? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Did not the Fifty-second Congress, with 
the safeguards up, make larger expenditures than the Fifty- 
first Congress, with the safeguards down? 

Mr. HOLMAN. That is not exactly correct, but the founda- 
fion had been laid in the Fifty-first Congress; and the founda- 
tion of those large expenditures was laid under the rule which 


| is to be established here. 


Mr. MILLIKEN. in 


That was done in nothing excepting 
gen- 
erally shared in passing. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Idonotquarrel with you about that. I have 
supported all the pension bills. I have uniformly supported just 
and fair pension legislation, and expect to continue to do so. 
to be 
illiberal or unjust. While there may, perhaps, be frauds on the 
pension lists, in my judgment there are more instances where 


ao fairly due have been denied than where pensioners 


ave been placed on the pension list wrongfully or by fraud. I 


| have no doubt, sir, that this Democratic House, as it always has, 


will see to it that every right of the pensioner is maintained; 


|} and the Democratic party will see to it that no soldier who 
rules; but before referring to them, following out the idea sug- 


served his country faithfully and well shall beg for bread. 

But the foundation of the extravagant appropriations made 
by the last Congress was laid under this proposed rule, and for 
the purpose of doing business, and that was opening up an easier 
approach to your Treasury. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Will the gentleman yield to me fora 
question? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Will you point out the instances to sus- 
tain the propositions you have just advanced? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I should have to go through almost the en- 
tire record of that Congress. I should have to take up these 
items where great contracts were authorized, which involved 


| enormous appropriations during the last two years. 
That old rule seems to give a great deal of force to what has | 
It is certainly a fairer | 
measure to the whole country and to all members of the House | 
than the investing of so extraordinary and gigantic power in | 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. 
the quorum? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes: in facilitating legislation. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Were not every one of those passed un- 
der a roll call by a majority? 


Would that be effected by the size of 
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Mr. HOLMAN. Justa moment. You increase facilities for 
expenditure when you remove barriers, when you provide that 
fifty-one members may have charge of the great appropriation 
bilis and control them, when you furnish extraordinary facili- 
ties, and they were furnished by this rule in the Fifty-first Con- 
gre deny that, notwithstanding the extraordinary 
length of the Fifty-first Congress— 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. 
tlemian a question. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Notwithstanding the extraordinary length 
of the session as a mutter of fact, the appropriations were piled 
up beyond any past experience and necessities for further appro- 
priations created, and they had to be provided for by the lust 
Congress. Gentlemen will see that when this present Congress 
adjourns the appropriations as compared with those of the last 
Congress and those of the Pifty-first Congress will be reduced 
more th in $60,000,000. The burden created by the Fifty-first Con- 
gress fell largely on the Fifty-second. 

Mr. McCCREARY of Kentucky. I want to ask the gentleman 
from Indiana a question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


;$ noone c 


I should like to ask tixe gen- | 


in 


Does the gentleman from Indi- | 





ana yield? 
Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. 
Mr. McCREARY of Kentueky. The gentleman has been 
chvirman of the Committee on Appropriations, and I will ask if 
it is not true that when we come to consider nexrly all the appro-*) 
priations bills they are considered with less than 100 members | 
present? Is not that your observation? 

Mr. HOLMAN. If that were correct, it will not change the 
proposition | submit. But asa rule quorums of the House have 
aid in forming the appropriation bills in Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. MoCREARY of Kentucky. Does it not give the power | 
to one man to come in here and raise the point that a quorum is 
not present if it does not vote for an amendment he may offer 
and thereby stop all proceedings? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think, Mr. Speaker, that very few instances 
have occurred when an appropriation bill was being considered 
when less than a quorum was present. It has occurred, doubt- 
less, but as a rule it has rarely been the case where there was not | 
a quorum present. 

Mr. BOATNER. 
tion. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Cortainly. 

Mr. BOATNER. Does the gentleman from Indiana think that 
the appropriations of the lifty-first Congress would have been 
less if the rules of that Congress had required a majority of the 
whole House to constitute a quorum of the Committee of the 
Whole? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Well, I think that with the power of mem- 
bers to check for the time_the wheels of legislation, securing 
deliberation and caution, there would have been a good deal less 
money appropriated. 

Mr. BOATNER. Were not all these appropriation bills passed 
on © yea-and-nay vote, requiring a majority of the House? 

Mr. HOLMAN. My friend understands that as well as I do. 
is prep»ration of the bills that is to be considered. 

Mr. BYNUM. Isit nota fact that the bills as reported by 
the Committee on Appropriations are put through Committee 
of the Whole with very few changes? 

Mr. HOLMAN. There are always changes more or less. 
Some very important ones occur on most bills. 

Mr. BYNUM. To what extent? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Reducing the appropriations 
times in the millions. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I will state to the gentleman from Indiana 
{[Mr. BynuM], with the permission of my friend from Indiana 
who has the floor, in response to his statement, that. last session 
we reduced one appropriation bill, the Indian appropriation bill, 
about three-quortersof a million in the Committee of the Whole. | 

Mr. BYNUM. And it was put back in the Senate. 

Mr. M¢MILLIN. No,sir; it was not put back. We cut down 
that bill three-quarters of a million dollars. 

r. BYNUM. That was not saved in the Committee of the 
W hole? 

Mir. MCMILLIN. Itwassaved inthe Committeeof the Whole; | 
and I will state further, im. order that there may be no misunder- 
standing about it, as the gentleman frem Indiana seems to be in 
confusion, what bill I have reference to. 

There were two. In the firstasaving was made in conference; 
in the second there was a saving of nearly a half or three-fourths 
of a million. 


Will the gentleman yield to me for a ques- 





It 


and some- 


vf 


| an 


| for of course the appropriation bills must puss. 


| absenteeism by providing in your rules that 100 out of 


| tlemen simply stay away. 


| sense of responsibility and duty which should rest upon ever 





Mr. HOLMAN, Mr. Speaker, let us see what was the mean- 
ing of this rele adopted by our fathers. The meaning of it, the 
intention of it, was that there should be deliberation over any 
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measure involving the expenditure of the money of the people. 
Gentlemen openly advocate here an appro ch towards the pol- 
icy of the British House of Commons in this respect. Whither 
are we drifting? The British House of Commons held up to the 
Ameriean people as a proper model for their House of Repr 
sent tives! Inthe British House of Commons forty m+mb 
constitute a quorum. That body has but asingle appropriati 
bill before it as a rule—the budget. 

Gentlemen understund the entire difference between the co 
ditions which prevail there and those under which we act. 


| that budget fails there is a change of the government, all upo 
| single measure. 
they can very well afford to have a small committee of the 


In a monarchie.l government like Great Bri 


and to allow a small number of men to legislate for the Unit 


| Kingdom, for responsibility rests entirely on the men who, for t 


time being, constitute the government; but wecon notatiord to 
itin thisGovernment. Every m-mber of the House is respo 

ble. What right have the repres-ntatives of the people to 
absent when the money of the people is being voted away? 
that is what this proposed rule means, It is un invitation to 

sence. 


{ 


Kvery gentleman here knows that the only real considera 


| that any one of the fourteen great appropriation bills wili 


ceive will be in Committee of the Whole. I have never in: 
life known «a demand for the previous question on an approp 

tion bill,when it wis reported fromthe Committee of the Who 
to fail; and when the previous question is ordered, then wh 
Debate is cutoif, amendments are cut off,and but two moti 
can be made: a motion to recommit with a given instruction a 
mendment to that instruction. 

That is the end ofit. The House is forced to a vote, and th 
bill goes through as reported from the Committee of the Who 
[ never hay 
knewn the House to recommit an appropriation bill except on 
strong political issue. The whole business is done, as was co! 
templated by the rule of our fathers, in the Committee of the 
W hole; and yet it. is proposed here to actually invite an incr2ased 
356 Repre 
sentatives shall be a quorum to pass upon your great appropria- 
tion bills. 

An aristocratic establishment like the British House of Com 
mons cin aiford to do that; but, gentlemen, we ean not afford to 
do it, and I appeai to this side of the House to stand firm agains 
any temptation to abandon the interests of the people toa hank 
ful of Representatives, when it is our duty to be hereon the floor 
looking after their affairs. The people have intrusted their 
affairs to 356 Representatives, not to 10) of them. 

\bsenteeism hs inerensed quite rapidly enough of late years 
without needing any encouragement from therules. The tin 
have changed. I well remember the venerable John J. Critten 
den, of Kentucky, sitting here, and when a night session w 
ordered, appealing to the House for le we of absence on account ¢ 


| his feeble health, he wouldsay, ‘‘Mr. Speaker, in consideration 
| my feeble he 


lth [ ask the House to excuse me from attendan 
at this night session.” 
Sir, it is very seldom that such an appeal is made now. G 
And yet it very seldom happens th 
there is not a quorum present when an appropriation bill 
being considered. You have fourteen great appropriation bil 
gentlemen, and itis here proposed delib»rately by a chang 


| ot e ; 
rules to abandon the control of those bills to a small minority o 


the House. Such arule will tend to weiken and destroy that 


Representative of the American people. It is an invitition to 
absence. Fifty-one men to vote away the millions that a 
drawn from the hard labor of the people of the United Stat 
And this is proposed in the House of Representatives of the 
\meriean Congress! 

I did not hear a single Democratic sp-ech in the campaign 
which elected the Fifty-second Congress th it did not hold up to 
reprobation the monstrous fact that, instead of performing their 
duties, the majority in the lifty-tirst Congress had made a rule 
which transferred to a majority of one hundved Representatives 
the power to vote away the people’s money. I trust this House 
will not imitate that Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, there is one other subject to which I wish to re- 
fer for a moment. It is this. Your fourteen great appropri 
ation bills are divided between your committeesas fo lows: ‘The 
appropriations for the Agricultural Department are considered 
and prepared by the Comittee on Agriculture; those for th 
Army by the Committee on Military Affairs; those for the diplo- 


| m tie and eonsular service by the Committee on Foreign Affairs: 


those for the Militery Academy by the Committ e on Military 
Affairs; those for the Post-Office Department by the Committee on 
the Pest-Office and Post-Roads; those for the Navy by the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs; these for riversand harbors by the Com- 
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mittee on Rivers and Harbors; and those for the Indian service | the rules so that the pension appropriation bill wi 
by the Committee on Indian Affairs. be under t control of tha Committee on In i F 

“Tt will thus be seen that eight of the fourteen great bills are | will: It in a reduction of , yriations 
under the control of the committees having charge of the sub- M HOLMAN, Dolt cf “OW } reducti by 2 
jects to which the appropriations re to ipply, while s x of them | f I 37 gS i 
remain under the control of the Committee on Appropriations. | P L dk t oO 
Now, I desire to make a s isgesti which I had intended to the } nO 
make to the Committee on Rules, but I was n \t aware that the | bi 
subject would come before the H« at so eirly a day. Mr. DOCKERY Does not tl 

My suggestion is this. There is at st one of those remain- ’ 
ing six biils that I think ought to be in the hands of the com- | by the D r it as ne sary to ‘the pay- 

tee having control of the subject tters to which the appro- | ment of pe , : 
priation applies. I refer to the bill cing appropriations for Mr. HOLMAT Certainly; that l t 
the payment of pensions, and | n glud to have the r of the ,an \ has | ( But, as ‘ 
House for a few moment on that point. r, th rat t ur he last ‘ $ to 

That bill, as gentlemen ar e, involves a very large | t nsi rviatio 
umount of money; and there isno ment in favor o* either o \ ! l. 
eight appropriation committees having control of appropriation | vare that | Q | @ with remissn 

3 that does not apply with equal or greater force in favor of | « 1 having delibe it br this 
the Committee on Invalid Pensi.ns having charge of the appro ject h tofo:e to tl t nm of the Ho 
prixtions for pensions. | the fact, m now showing, that up to the lust ¢ 
~ | presume I shall be asked the question why I had not thought | i mM Uy t 
earlier of the propric of this change. Sir, the occasion for it | asingle } ! that « t not ( 
never occurred until the last Congress: for ip tot t Congress all, but si i +eXa n 
so far as | remember, there was never, with one exception, any Mr. D ERY. In vof the a rf t HH 
legislation proposed on the bill maki ppropriation for pen- | a to t } n 
sions. In the Forty-eighth Congress there was a change made | last Cor . loes t app i 
upon the pension appropriation bill in the compensation to be | will b n 
paid examining surgeons. Thatwa lk lative provision; but Mr. HOL N. Ie yc.n not t Che Hous 
I do not at this moment recall any other instance in which leg t ( ( 
islation was put upon that bill. \ 0 ng D 

It is exceedingly desirable, Mr. Speaker, that if there is to be . DOCKERY. | ; no { k t ’ 
legislation on that bill, and if it can be pl d there under the | li ( he n ft to 
rules as they may now be adopted, tl legi ion sh¢ ibe pre the Committ nA print 
pared by the ppropriate committee, and that committee is the Mr. HOLMAN. Whato tlon can re be to int ng 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. { Commit on In id P i iis contr over th 

Mr. DOCKERY. Does the gentlemen from Indiana think it | pension a Lol ? Is 3 committee in any 
wise to huve the pension appropriation billcarry legislative provi- | inferior to other eight com 
sions? | bills awl! appro} itionsof mon y: 

Mr. HOLMAN. No, notas a general rule: but does not the | r. DO vy Might we not forsi ns dista te 
Military Committee provide legislation as well for the Army as | all the appropriat bilis in the same w S Ly ; 
for the appropriations for the Army? Does not the Indian Com- | instance, give the Committee on the District of Ci the 
mittee provide legislation in the Indian appropriation bill? | power to report the appropriation for the gov ient of t 

Mr. DOCKERY. But does not the gentleman think there | District of ‘ bia! 
ought to bs legislation on an apvropriation bill? Mr. HOLMAN, No; I think that is a diferent 


At 





DOCK 





Mr. HOLMAN. No: I think not, as a general proposition. | M 
But it is the only practicible means of retrenchment. For re-| Mr. HOLMAN. No, sir: that i different ’ 
trenching the expenditures of Government legislation onappro-| Mr. CRAIN. May IL interrupt the genileman an 

priation bills can not be avoided. But my friend must bear in| Mr. HOLMAN. Yes, sir. 

mind thit there have been etforts to legislate on the pension ap- | Mr.CRAIN. Mysugvestion may not beexactly ve ne tothe 
propriation bill, of which Iam now speaking. If there is to be | subject-matter of e gentleman's present argument, but it has 
legislation on the penSion appropriation bill, I for one wish it | application to ilesin general. 1 gentle: Lin 





placed there by the Committee on Invalid Pensions, having the | Congress o ny years and d ‘i 
interests of the Union soldiers in charge. | mentarian 
Mr. DOCKERY. I think the gentleman from Indianamay| Mr. HOLMAN. Idono 


safely proceed on the assumption that no legislation will be in- | Mr. CRAIN. Can the gentleman t me w real 

corporated in the pension appropriation bill at this session. | there is for the existence of the Com tee of t 
Mr. HOLMAN. Thatmny be all true; but the House will re- | state of the Uni 

member that there have been attempts tolegislate uponthatbill.| Mr. HOLMAN. The real necessity is this: it 
Mr. BYNUM. Does not the gentleman recognize the fact that | tion, it permits free discussion d the o of amer 

under the rules which have prevailed in the House there can be | The pr« is question and other rigid the Hi 

no legislation on appropriation bills except in the reduction of | apply. The rules he F ig , tow ht) 

expenditures? referred ’ li hat ab Lb lt yagh 





Mr. HOLMAN. Yes, sir; that is the only way it can be done; | place in Com tee ofthe Who hatit should then b 
but my friend will remember that there were three legislative | sections for consideration and amendment, justas is « 
provisions pending in the last House of Representatives as | a full Committee of the W » Ther n subst 


amendments to the pension appropriation bill. whole bus 3 of consider a bill d » in ¢ of 
Mr. PICKLER. More than three. t) iol t he ¢ ( se, 
Mr. HOLMAN. Well, I remember three anyhow. What I! that prepar nd perfects an appropri The p i 

want to say is that the proper committee to have charge of the | i nthe Liouse are p y formal; itis the ¢ mitt f 

appropriat‘ons on this subject is the Committee on Invalid Pen- | Whole House that, i fact, determin { mm ires of 

sions; and I shall appeal to this side of the House to make that | priati 


change as a measure of safety, a measure of prudence. | It will not dotosiy that the Committee of the Wh 
Mr. BOATNER. Does the gentleman think the Committee ous to Oo comn Litt tl have a ¢ t ) 


on Appropriations can not be trusted this session? | priations, consisting of 17 members, whofr the appr yn 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think they can be trusted very fylly. That | bi hat we hay ‘opri ill tt 
committee is a very able one, representing very well the various | sidered by another committee, consisting of 100 members of the 
parts of the country. But at the same time neither that com- | House. A quorum of the House should consider the bill, That 
mittee, nor any other, should have it in its power to tul 





ke from | would not do any more than to claim th e consideration by 4 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions the right of initiating leg- | the Committes on Appropri:tions as a whole, on the recom- 
islation with reference to the subject of pensions. I concede | mendation of one of its subcommittees, should be conclusive on 
that there is no more patriotic committee in this House than the | the House, In Committee of the Whole the bill really receives 
Committee on Appropriat ons. Butappropriations for pensions | its first real, and, in fact, only consideration by the House as in 
do not belong to that committee as properly as they do to the | committee, and ts then reported to the House. Until it has re- 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. ceived its consideration in Committee of the Whole it can not 
Mr. DOCKERY. Does the gentleman think that if wechange | properly be before the House for action. 
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Mr. CRAIN. The gentleman is giving us a very interesting 
historical statement, which I presume, although t am not en- 
tirely familiar with the matter, is absolutely correct. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Oh, the gentleman is not unfamiliar with the 
facts I have stated. 

Mr. CRAIN. But I want the gentleman from Indiana to goa 
little further and tell us what is the real necessity for the ex- 
istence, if any at all, of a Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It forms, I will state to the gentleman, acon- 
venient method of considering a bill. 

Mr. CRAIN. Why can not the House itself do that? 

Mr. HOLMAN. A Committee of the Whole is the House, in 
reality, but working under rules which give larger freedom of 
debate and amendment, It is a Committee of the Whole House, 
but the Committee of the Whole is deprived of methods of end- 
ing debate and shutting out amendments which prevail in the 
House. 

Mr. CRAIN. But the Constitution provides that a quorum of 
the House to do business shall consist of a majority of its members. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. And a Committee of the Whole 
House, under the Constitution, contemplates a quorum of the 
members. 

Mr. CRAIN, Whereas the rules now proposed provide that 
100 members shall be substituted for the constitutional majority. 
Now, will the gentleman tell me the reason, if he can give any, 
that suggests itself to his mind why the House can not transact 
that business without the intervention of a Committee of the 
Whole? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Undoubtedly the House could, but it never 
has done so. 

Mr. CRAIN. There is no necessity for a Committee of the 
Whole, and the gentleman can not give any reason for its exist- 
ence. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It is the House itself. Whatis it but the 
House? Why, the very name, a ‘‘Committee of the Whole 
House,” suggests that. 

Mr. BOATNER. I3 it not the House, however, doing busi- 
ness under a suspension of the rules of the House as to debate. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It simply allows a greater latitude for de- 
bate and amendment. 

Mr. CRAIN. Is it not a fact that the only difference between 
the House acting as a House and the House acting as a Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union is that you can not 
call the yeas and nays in Committee of the Whole, nor can you 
demand the previous question or make the ordinary motion to 
adjourn? Isit not also a fact that the Committees of the Whole 
tends to retard rather than to expedite business; and could not 
the Committee of the Whole, therefore, be abolished? 

Mr. HOLMAN. What retards the transaction of business? 

Mr. CRAIN. The existence of the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Of course it retards business. Why, I have 
never yet heard a Democrat arguing in favor of easy methods of 
legislation. In fact we denounced the Fifty-first Congress be- 
cause of the facilities it afforded for reaching the Treasury. 
One of its actions that we most denounced was the easy access 
that it gave to the Treasury by preventing any resistance on 
the part of the minority from being effective. I for myself be- 
lieve in minorities. I believe that minorities are often more 
valuable to the public interests in securing under just rules fair 
consideration of public measures than majorities. I do not have 
any apprehension on that score. An intelligent, firm minority 
is beyond question the strength and safeguard of good legislation. 
Is my friend in favor of adopting easy methods of legislation? 

Mr. CRAIN. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I was not ar- 
guing in that direction. I was only asking a question. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Excessive legislation is the peril of a repub- 
lic. Easy legislation means ultimately profligate and corrupt 
government. 

Mr. CRAIN. But does the Committee of the Whole expedite 
or retard the business of the House? 

Mr. HOLMAN. It does not expedite it. It was not intended 
for that purpose. I think if it had done so it would have been 
abolished long ago. 

Mr. BOATNER. 
question? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. BOATNER.’ The gentleman’s idea is that a minority 

ought to control. Now, I ask him how he expects to repeal the 
’ McKinley bili, or enact any legislation at this session, looking 
to important subjects of legislation touching the tariff, the elec- 
tion law, or other matters, if the minority is to control? 

Mr. HOLMAN. The gentleman misapprehends me. I do not 
say that or anything approaching it. am in favor of every 
measure involving an expenditure of the money of the people 
having the broadest latitude of discussion and consideration, 
and instead of opening up facilities and increasing opportunities 





Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
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for such legislation, I would much prefer to go in the opposite 
direction. 

The rules of the House heretofore have been framed with a 
view to resisting objectionable legislation, and I would say now 
that I have never known a measure defeated by what is c led 
‘‘filibustering ” that I thought ought to become law. I am 
aware of the fact that when the gentieman from Texas [Mr. KI- 
GORE] occupied a large portion of the leisure time on a certain 
occasion here, my friend from Louisiana was very indignant, 
[Laughter.] Butseveral other gentlemen on the floor were grati 
fied with the defeat of the measure involved. It is also a fact 
that that measure has never made its appearance since. 

Mr. BOATNER. Then you are in favor of the minority con 
trolling the House? [Laughter.] : 

Mr. HOLMAN. I thought the minority was right. 
favor of the tight on that bill. 

But referring again to the proposed rule, I would just as soon 
and rather, see the Committee of the Whole abolished, as to see 
it reduced toa hundred members, and to seea Democratic House 
inviting the absence of members from the floor and justifying 
their absence. 

Justa moment more. We hear a great deal of indignant talk 
on the subject of motions for delay. When have they done an 
harm? Under rules intended to cut off such motions completely, 
your Fifty-first Congress was extended beyond any precedent i: 
a time of peace. When, by filibustering, the bill for the refund- 
ing to the several States of the direct tax was postponed, no public 
injury came from it. No harm wasdone. In proper time and 
after proper consideration the measure becamealaw. When has 
any good measure been defeated by motions for delay? And yet 
how many bad measures have been stricken down upon this floor 
within the memory of a large number of you gentlemen, and 
frequently by the resistance ofa single man. I am not a filibus- 
terer myself, and never have been, but I have 

Mr. DOCKERY. Aided and abetted. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOLMAN, Ihave looked on with satisfaction sometimes 
when itwas goingon. I remember one instance when under the 
leadership of one of my friends from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE], who 
sits near me, as a filisbusterer, you saved two millions and ahalf 
of money from the Treasury. Everybody knows now that that 
saving of money was a proper thing. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The rules are not changed at all from 
what they were when that was done. 

Mr. HOLMAN, Well, you will see; but [ am answering this 
argument against ‘ filibustering.” Iam standing up with my 
friend from Texas [Mr. KILGORE] upon that point. The people 
I think, do not want to see legislation made easy for access to 

our Treasury. Idonot want tosee your rules made sostringent 
in their binding down of the minority that on the spur of the 
moment your Treasury can be readily reached. A little delay 
does no harm. We are employed by the.yerr, gentlemen. 

There is ample time and we are amply paid and can afford to 
stay here, not fifty-oneof us, to look after an appropriation of 
five hundred millions of money, butall of us, except when neces- 
sarily absent from the House. I trust it will not go upon the 
public record that in the Fifty-third Congress a Democvrati 
House deliberately contemplated the absenteeism of its members 
to such an extent, so negligent and so indifferent to the public 
interests, as to allow your a legislation to be virtually 
controlled by 51 members of the House out of 356 members. 

Your principal legislation is the sepcepetting of money from 
your Treasury, and [ trust this House will not by its rules ex- 
press such an indifference to the interests of the people and the 
appropriations of their hard earnings, gathered into the Treas 
ury by excessive taxation. as to permit a committee of 100 mem- 
bers to control the most important legislation of the House. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I yield ten minutes to the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. DINGLEy]. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I understood I was to have more time. _ 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HoL- 
MAN] occupied the whole of the time. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I am very sorry. 


I Was in 





I thought the Chair was 


to notify me when I had occupied the time allotted tome. I did 
not do it intentionally. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman spoke forty 


minutes. The Chair was not authorized to call him down. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I will ask unanimous consent to extend 
the time fifteen minutes, and that that time be yielded to the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman mean to 
request an extension of the general debate until 15 minutes after 
3 o’clock? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
OUTHWAITE] asks unanimous consent to extend the time for 
general debate until 15 minutes past 3. Is there objection” 


1893. 





There was no objection, 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. 
[Mr. DINGLEY}]. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, with one exception, I think 
that all the amendments which the Committee on Rules have 
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I yield to the gentleman from Maine | 


reported to the rules as they existed in the last Congress ought | 


to be adopted. They are in the right direction, although they 
do not go as far as they should. 

Tho single exception to which I desire to call the attention of 
the House, and which [ think is entirely in the wrong direction, 
is the proposed amendme 
lating to what is known as the morning consideration hour. 
[t will be remembered by many gentlemen here that in the Fif- 
tieth Congress a forward step was taken in the direction of the 
facilitation of business in this House, and an hour was set aside 
each morning, after the reports of committees had been pre 
sented, for the consideration of bilis upon the Union and House 
Calendars, which contain bills relating to public business exclu- 
sively, the bills to be designated by the chairmen of the com- 


it to paragraph 4 of Rule XXIV, re- | 
| desired to transact. 


mittees as they should be called in regular order, each commit- | 


tee being assigned one hour on each of two days, making two 
hours in all. 

The intention of that rule was to give the House an opportu- 
nity to transact business to which there was not very serious 
objection, business of a public nature, a large amount of this 
having constantly accumulated upon our calendars. That rule 
has been found to work so well that it has been continued during 
the Fiftieth, Fifty-first, and Fifty-second Congresses. 

It is proposed now to amend that rule so as to allow commit- 
tees to present private as well as public business during the 
morning hour. tt will be seen at once that this is a departure 


from the original intention of that rule, which was simply to | 


facilitate the ae ae of public business of a minor character. 
It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that if we allow private bills to be 
presented in this morning hour, we shall find one of two things, 


or both, happening: First, either that some private claim will | 
block the morning consideration hour and effectually prevent 


the transaction of public business; or that, in the desire of mem- 
bers to reach certain public mattersin which they are interested, 
they will allow private claims to be passed in this House which 
ought not to be. 


it seems to me that this proposed amendment is in the wrong 
Now is the time | 


direction; peculiarly so at the present time. 
above all others when this House should be consulting economy, 


and not taking such action with reference to private claims that | 
| be had. 


may be presented as will facilitate their passage more than the 
rules in the past have already provided. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that this amendment will not meet with 
the approval of the House; and I hope that when the committee 


themselves shallcontemplate exactly the character of thischange, | 


they will agree with me that it isa great deal better that the 





business to be transacted in the morning hour should be of a} 


public nature exclusively, and not include private claims. 


Now, a single word, Mr. Speaker, in reference to the amend- 


ment which the committee have reported, fixing a quorum of the 
Committee of the Whole at 100. 


I have sat in this House under | 


the workings of the rule that has required a majority of the | 


whole body to constitute a quorum of the Committee of the 
Whole, and when a quorum of only 100 has been required. |! 
simply desire to say thatexperience has satisfied me that greater 
economy and greater efficiency have been secured under the 
hundred rule than under the other rule. 
gentlemen to what the practical effect has been of requiring a 
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attention of the House to. Of course, it is recognized by that 
the rules of a body like this, composed members, le 
lating for a country of 65,000,000 people, with diversified inter 
ests, must provide some restrictions on the met! ods of transac 
ing business. Not more than per cent of 
comes before this House, or is presented in the 
can be transacted for want of 
are proposed. ‘here must 
where as to what business shall 

Now, with reference to that, it 
sirable that the House itself sh 
As it is now, a 

t, this business has been selected 
on Rules, under a rule or order } 
committee and reported to the House. Butiit se 
itis not the most desirable way of selecting the business t 
transicted by the House, and I will sugg that there l 
methods by which the House itself can ect its business; not 
that L reflect at all upon the munner in which the Committee on 
Rules have selected the business, we must h e 
source of authority in the selection of business 

But what is there to prevent such an amendment of the rules 
as will allow any member, when that class of business is inorder, 
to move to go into Committee of the Whole for the pur) of 
considering the Calendar of the Committee of the Whole, and 
couple with his motion a provision that a certain bill Ww that 
Calendar shall be considered, with the right of one amendment: 
and thus the House itself be brought to decide for itself what 
bill it will take up on that Calendar. 

Or, when a motion shall be made to proceed to the considera- 
tion of the House Calendar, why not permit the member thus 
recognized to move, in connection with that motion, that acertain 
bill upon that Calendar shall be considered, with an opportunity 
for one amendment, and thus allow the House itself to select the 
meisure which it will consider? 

[ am aware that there would be some difficulties even in a 
selection in this manner, beciuse there would at times be a con- 
flict between gentlemen desiring the consideration of different 
bills; but it would avoid the difficulty which now exists when 
you commit to three gentlemen, a majority of the Committee on 
Rules, the right to determine whit measures the House shill 
take up for consideration. And yet! am bound to say th»t, in 
the absence of other rules, the provision that the Committee on 
Rules may report a rule for the consideration of business is « 
sirable. If wecan have nothing more than this, then this should 
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time to cover all the 
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I make these suggestions without any reflection at all upon the 
action of the Committee on Rules in the past. [ think they have 
endeavored to be fair in the selection of business: I think they 
have endeavored to select the business that they thought 
House wanted to consider. ButI see no reason why the House 
itself might not have within its own authority the selection of 


the 


| the business which it desires to consider, thus relieving the Com- 


mittee on Rules of that duty. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I do not regard this as the most serious 
difficulty in our present system of rules. What I regard 
most serious difficulty in our present system is the fact 
under the rules themselves any single member this H 
may commence the op>ration known as filibustering, 


as the 
that 


0 Ouse 


ind Ly 


| actually prevent the House from rexching a decision as to mat- 
| ters upon which nine-tenths of the members desire to vot I 


IT eall the attention of | 


quorum of the whole membership of the House in Committee | 


of the Whole, because I have noticed its workings here session 
after session and year after year. 
Ordinarily gentlemen who wish toamend appropriation bills, 


so as to provide appropriations for objects of a doubtful char- 
acter, seize upon the rule requiring aquorum consisting of a ma- | 


jority to press upon an unwilling House the adoption of anamend- 
ment which under other circumst:nces would not be adopted. 
How often have we seen in this House an amendment coming 
from outside the committee, making an appropriation for some 
object resisted by the committee, and when the friends of that 
measure had declined to vote for the very purpose of breaking 
& quorum, that the committee would be persuaded to yield to 
this demand for an increased expenditure by this use of the club 
requiring aquorum of the whole body. 

My experience, Mr. Speaker. has been that we have secured 
the wisest legislation in the Committee of the Whole and the 
greatest economy by providing that the quorum required to 
transact business in the Committee of the Whole shall not ex- 
ceed 100; and I have never seen a single instance where the re- 
duction of a quorum to 100 has facilitated any undesirable appro- 
priations. 





think that rules which permit a few men to nullify the wishes of 
the majority, as these do, ought to be amended in some impor- 
tant particulars. The remedy that was adopted by the lust 
House, and which it is proposed to continue in this House, is to 
give authority to the Committee on Rules to report a rule to 
stop filibustering in each case when they desire to do so. 

Now, Mr. Spexker, I should be as well satisfied to refer such 
questions to our present Committee on Rules as to any five ge 
tlemen with whom I was ever acquainted: but why should we 
thus depute a matter which concerns every member of this 
House? Why should-not the House itself, having taken up the 
bill which it desires to pass, have within its own authority the 
right to close debite when the proper time has arrived the 
right to putan end toall dilatory motions? Is there any reason 
in the nature of parliamentary bodies why this should not be? 

It was my fortune to be in the gallery of the British House ot 
Commons during the great struggle on the home rule bill, a 
month or two ago, when [ saw the speaker of the House of Com- 
mons exercising the right, under common parliamentary | .w, to 
prevent dilatory motions, when I saw the motion made by Mr. 
Gladstone to close debite and bring the house to a vot: upon 
that important measure, and when I witnessed the struggle on 
the part of the Tories to preventa vote, it carried my mind bick 
to a time a few ye:rs ago when we saw in this House exactly the 


tl- 


nel 


Mr. Speaker, there is another point that I desire to call the | same course of procedure. 
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And yet, looking down as a disinterested s tator upon the 
soene, 1 could see no reason wh the British f ouse of Commons, 
composed of 670 members, or why the House of Representatives 
of the United Stites, composed of 356 members, should not, by 
a majority vote, have the right at the proper time to determine 
that debate should close, and that all dilatory motions should 
ceasc. 

That, it seems to me, is 
of free institutions, and I am sure that if we could get rid of all 
partisan feeling, and could bring ourselves down to the consid- 
eration of thesubject in a common-sense point of view we should 
find no difficulty in agreeing about it. 

Vhat is the reason, for example, that the amendment sug- 
gest-d by the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BOATNER] should 
not be, in substance, adopted by this House? What is that prop- 
Osition? It is that when the House has under consideration any 
biJl, and the chairman of the committee or the member of the 
committee having that bill in charge shall move the previous 
question upon its third reading and engrossment, or upon its 
final pussige, a vote shall be taken without dilatory motions, 
first on the previous question, and, if that be ordered, then that 
the House shall be brought to a vote at once upon pending 
amendments and the engrossment and third reading, or upon the 
passage of the bill. Why should not we, as sensible men, adopt 
such a proposition as that, and, once for all, put the majority of 
the House in control of its own business? 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Speaker, I had no desire to talk 
upon this report of the Committee on Rules, but as it has been sub- 
jected to some censure and some criticism, I feel it my duty to say 
afew words in defense of the report, and in favor of the proposi- 
tions which have been assailed. It has been charged here that 
the Committee on Rules is taking unto itself arbitrary powers 
of an extraordinary nature for the purpose of controlling to the 
uttermost degree the legislation of this House. Members who 
are familiar with the rules of the last House, and who will 
glance at them, will see at once that the Committee on Rules 
have not extended or propose to extend their powers one iota. 

There has been a slight change, but only this. Under the 
former rules it was provided thatone day’s noticeshould be given 
of a change of rules or of an orderof business. That notice was 
usually given by some member offering a resolution foran order 
of business or for a change of rule, putting it in the box or filing 
it with the Clerk, and thus letting it go to the Committee on 
Rules. In no way beyond this was the attention of the House 
called to the proposition submitted, and frequently in such cases 
the Committee on Rules, more especially in the lifty-first Con- 
gress, would report an order of business in lieu of the resolution 
which hid been referred to them, which was as entirely different 
as if it did not relate to the same subject, although at the same 
time it had the same objectin view—the expediting o. the partic- 
ular business to which the proposition had reference. 

But the terms adopted were entirely different. It often hap- 
ened that after the reference of such a proposition, and before 
its report to the House, circumstances had changed. For ex- 
ample. a resolution would be introduced fixing a future day for 
the consideration of some measure, or the business reported from 
some committee, and before the report of the Committee on Ru es 
would be made the business of the House would have progressed 
beyond thitday. Then the Committee on Rules, the business 
to which the resolution pertained having come before the House, 
would submit a resolution as to its disposition. 

Now, I cin say, b cause I had not the honor to be a member of 
the Committee on Rules in the last House, that I challenge any 
member of this body to point out a single instance in which the 
Committee on Rules arbitrarily or otherwise abused the privi- 
leges given it, or violated the rights of any member of this House, 
or in anywise did that which should subject the committee justly 
to criticism or censure. 

The Committee on Rules under the rules here proposed has 
not the wonderful power that the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. Hooker] by his remarks might lead one to suppose. The 
Committee on Rules submits everything to you —the House. It 
has ne legislation before it; it frames no legislative measures; it 
proposes no laws; it has no varying and conilicting interests to 
consider. The only interest that it has toconsider isthe interest 
of the country at large; and the pregressof the public business is 
its chief concern. And this committee can, in the proper fur- 
therance of these great objects, do nothing more than submit to 
the House propositions for its adoption or rejection. There must 
be some person or persons in the organization of this House 
charged with such a duty. 

But grievous complaint is made that the Committee on Rules 
has on some occasions moved the previous question upon the 
order of business which it has reported. What of that? 

Mr. REED. May | interrupt my colleague a moment? 
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Mr. OUTHWAITE. I have no objection whatever. 

Mr. REED. I wish to suggest that the complaint made here 
is that under this rule the House has no opportunity to clo 
debate and stop filibustering, although a majority of the H: 
may desire to do so, uniess the Committee on Rules will take th: 
initiative; in other words, that the majority of the House is d 
prived of its right to do anything, unless with the sanction , 
the committee. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. 
later. 
ing. 

lf the House does not choose to vote in favor of the previ 
question, the control of the proposition reported passes into 1 
hands of the opposition to it, or those who may wish to talk uy 
it or offer amendments toit. We can not compel you to vote 
favor of something that your consciences or your judgments d 
notapprove. I can see one objection to moving the previ 
question in cases of this kind, and that is that it sometimes « 
off the opportunity for oratory on the part of gentlemen who: 
notion is that the chief functionof a stutesman is oratory. 

After the previous question is ordered, the main question 
submitted to you; and if you do not approve of the propositi 
we have nothing more to say. 

Now, as to enlarging the membership of the committee, itsec 
to me that would besimply toenlarge its power. If the Spe 
is to be compelled to select representatives of all the differ: 
interests involved in legislation here, the committee would hay 
to be enlarged to about fifty; and then there would be oppo 
nity for those fifty to come upon the floor and bring up to the: 
port of proposed orders of business all men of like thought up 
the peculiar piece of legislation which they sought to have « 
acted. 

When we start out to protect sections of this country, or t 
promote particular interests, where are we toend’ The less \ 
encourage the notion that certain sections of this country ha 
interests so antagonistic to those of other sections, that ther 
must be struggles on this floor on sectional lines, the better i 
will be for our whole country. There has been toomucb of sue 
talk already. 

Mr. Speaker, another proposition which this committee ha 
submitted is assailed as vicious and unwise; that is the prop 
tion to reduce the quorum in Committee of the Whole to 10 
members. I recollect that when this subject was first broac] 
here aboutfour years ago I talked somewhatupon it. Standi 
where | now stand I objected to the proposition as a premi 
to absenteeism; and I even went so far as to say I believed i 
was unconstitutional. Well, confess that Il ameducated a litt 
above that view at this time. I have studied the subject mor 
carefully in the meanwhile. Besides, | observed the working 
of this rule in the Fifty-first Congress; but my observation th: 
did not impress me with the value of the change so muc! 
what I saw of the operation of the old rulé in the Fifty-seco. 
Congress. 

During that Congress I saw on this floor during proceedings i 
Committee of the Whole—I was about to say upon many o 
sions; but, without making any improper retieetion, I will 
that I saw upon more than one occasion a member offer an ame 
ment to increase an appropriation, or to make an approprintio 
for some local matter, and when the Committee of the Who 
voted down his proposition after fair discussion, joined in by hi 
self and by other friends of the motion, and, although there 
a quorum of the House present, some of whom were indiile e1 
I have seen the committee’s business tied up all the rest of the 
afternoon beeause less than a quorum hadvoted. Sometimes v 
had to wait until the next morning for a full quorum before we 
could proceed. I have seon abuses of that kind retard busin 
more frequently than I have seen the abuse of absenteeism re- 
sulting from the quorum being fixed at one hundred. 

Now, gentlemen who oppose this proposition complain that it 
proposes to give to fifty-one men the contro! of all legislation 
which is considered in Committee of the Whole. Mr. Speaker, 
this rule proposes no exclusion of a single member of this House 
from his rights as a member of the Committee of the Whole. It 
contains nothing which will prevent any member of the House 
from being present inCommittee of the Whole, if he desires to 
be. Itis true that under this rule members may feel indiffer 
ent as to the proceedings of the Committee of the Whole, just 
as they may if a quorum consisted of two hundred; and under 
this indifference to legislation they may absent themselves. | 
observed, however, that when a quorum of the Committee of the 
Whole consisted of one hundred the attendance was just as good 
as when a larger number was required to do business. 

We all know that the Committee of the Whole does not pass 
finally upon any measures; that when the bill is reported to the 
House there may be a call of the roil upon its passage, thus giv- 
ing to every member opportunity to put himself upon record as 


That isa point which I will touch u 
I want, first, to dispose of the matter I am now disc) 
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to his approval or dis \pprovi il of particular measure re- 


por ed from such committee. 


any 


. DINGLEY. And there is opportunity for a separate vot 
on svery amendment. 
Mr. OUTHWAITE. Iwas coming to th: 


McMILLIN. If the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 


WAITE] will permit me, I wish to ask whether it is not the fact 
that when a bill is reported to the House from the Committ 
of the Whole there can be no separate vote on the separate 
ite ee | 
THWAITE. Upon the demand of a suffici number 
of members, there can be a separ ‘ 
Pr. Me MITL.LIN On the separ ej ms of an uppro Luon 
UTHWAITE. Not on every item, but on important 
items there can be a separate vo there can be an arrangement 


fora separate vote On any nuin er of items 


is considering the bill. Such arrangements have often been 
mace. 

Mr. MILLIN. But there can be no separate vote on any 
! or ad thes Soitl mele dl v¥.s inserted in the Committee o 
the Whole as an amendment. The bill comes to the Houses from 


the committee as an entirety, and you can h 
aa 


on each ol — ari us 1te! 


V 
we indicated. 
iE 
| 


ir. DI NGI 4 But on every amendment you can. 
Mr. McMIL IN. [ made that exception 

r, OUTHWAITE. There can always be an arrangement 
Mr.McMILLIN. Only by unanimous consent, and any one man 








can prevent your arrangement, and your billis ready for action 
inthe House as tirety, excep 3 to the separate amend 
ments adopted in 1 mi 

Mr, OUTHWAI That is true; but it only goes to the 
point that each member interested in the different items of the 
bill shall be present di ring its consideration in committee. 


‘esent your re- 


16 does no food. 


Mr. MCMILLIN. Thenif the m 
duction o: the membership of the commi 
} 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. I donot understand 


mbers are p 
itt 


that kind of logic, 


that the reduction does no good simply because the members 
I n to be present. Membe » olten indifferentand don 





| the point, no quorum, is made. 
LIN. Because if they are 
your membership is the : 
not need the ame nt tother 
sity for such a 
y are not present, they ought 
Mr. OUTHWAITE. There are many ocejasions when mem- 
bers may be present and, by inatten yn or inadvertence or lack 
of interest in an amendment offered, not vote upon the question 
presen‘ed, and thus c um. This is gen- 
erally the opportunity of the The eommittee offers 
this change to prevent such delay nd I want tosay right here 
that the Committee on Rules are not all opinionated about th 
proposition. If the House does not wish it, and chooses to vote 


Mr. Mc 
of the Whole 
and you do 
be no neces 


If they 


sent il Committ 42 


ules T ere would 


the members were present. 


ndm 


wict ‘2 
provision li 
+ 

t 


SHnOW 


it down, the committee willacquiesce. We haveno wish to con- 
trol the judgment of any member on this proposition. After 





careful consideration, we 1end its adoption. 

But there is another reason, I submit, that 
ble to have this proposition inserted in the rules. 
promoting of prompt action not only upon those question 
refer to voting money out of the Treasury, but 
which relate to putting n into the Treasury. It go 
only to the appropriation bills, but to the revenue bills, 
are also considered in the Committ »Whole Hous: 
state of the Union. As to their consideration, the experience of 
the past three or four Congresses shows that they ure long 
drawn out; that when you come to th » discussion of the sever 
items of the revenue bills it takes weeks, and has taken wey pen 
before getting through with them: and that all mi — rs of C 
gress are not necessarily required to be present all that t ~aeg I 
mein during the discussion of every item of such a bill 

lembers will take cure, of course, to be here meet the con- 

si ievition of those items or parts of the measures in which their 
constituents have an interest, and they will be here and vote 
upon them. But they are not necessary here on all other oeea- 
sions during the discussion of the bill. 

Therefore we may safely proceed with 
the bill with 100 members willing and rexdy to vote on every 
item. Although this was the rule during the Fifty-first Con- 
gress—I will repeat now whatI s:id before—that I do not re- 
member an occasion that came se xr my observation in which 
the Committee of the Whole was any less in attendance than it 


recom 


1Oney 


a) 
Ont 


eo bi 


the consideration of 


was upon like occasions in the F ‘ifty- -second Congress 
As a matter of fact, the busines in the Committe of the Whole 
is asa rule done with a very much smaller number actively par- 
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n d only f i ( I rpo vou to m 
Con luslt na biAln ep ) low a 
him the qi yn, | hat } ) 
nd then 1 | Cc not nbde! ( l 
purpose, a e had intended, thin if the Speaker reco i 
and was foreed to call him to order a moment later. 
Mr. HEPBURN Will it interrupt the gentleman t m 
a question? 
- *. OUTHWATITI Not at al 
. HEPBURN. As the rule f ied now, is it 1t in the 
nower of the spe r to en | l [ \ ] ’ 
oor ad I l« Se é ‘ \ 1s 
concerne 
Mr. OUTHWAIT! If that be t 
HEP R WW ns 
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And that wisdom hes been i ) ad Db \ Cong 
the Forty-sixth Congress 
Mr. HEPBURN May I ask the an 
Mr. OUTHWAILTI Certain! 
Mr. HEPBURN. Is it not true t p o t 
Congress a ruie, subdstantl y the s 3] oO } 
amendment I have offered. was the rule of this I 
Mr. OUTHWAITE [ do not un ‘stand i 
Mr. HEPBURN nd 1 titist rule int senate to-day? 
Mr. © TH VAI I Yo ) rqu tl 1 would Ope ut 
discussion bi 1 you and me as to whether the rui } rior to 


the Forty-sixth Congress is substuntially the same as he propose 
I elaim it was substantially the same as the rule now in force. 
You claim the contrary. stop to < { 
will let members who are interested in it look 
it for themselves. 

There is a proposition offered by 


iscuss it 


it up 


n not 


the gentleman from Ilinois 
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[Mr. SPRINGER] as to the order of business. The proposition is 
that certain committees, selected by himself as having the most 
important business—some four or six, I do not remember how 
many—shuall have the authority to report an order of business for 
the consideration of their bills, and that that order of business 
shall be at once determined by the House. I believe that isa 
correct st:.tement of the proposition. 

Now ‘ 
tees assumed this jurisdiction. 
ness, and those of us who had business in charge were busy re- 
porting orders of business, special orders for our committees, 
and ina very short time the confusion became so great that it 
was necessary for the Committee on Rules to take chargeof those 
orders of business. Eachchairman felt that his particular me is- 
ure was the great measure that the American people were pining 
to hive considered and passed. Each one felt that it was of the 
utmost importance te the country, if not to himself, that the 
business reported from his committee should have a day or days 
fixed for itsconsideration. The result was confusion, which pre- 
vented any business from being transacted which was reported 
in that way. So it was insisted that all such resolutions should 
go to the Committee on Rules. 

A member coming intothis House for the first time might get 
the impression and perhaps come to the conclusion from the 
debates of yesterday and to-day, especially from the speeches 
made against the report of the Committee on Rules, that he had 
better vote against this report if he wished to see any legisla- 
tion proceeded with or determined. He might think that noth- 
ing could be done unless with the consent of the Committee on 
Rules. That is not the case. Here are the calendars, to which 
the business of the several committees is referred; here is the 
call of the committees in the morning hour, giving daily the op- 
portunities for the consideration of bills; here are the unanimous 
consents; here are the opportunities for the suspension of the 
rules, and there are other opportunities for proceeding with 
business. 

As to the morning hour, concerning which the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. REED] feels that we have not been so wise as 
we ought to have been, because we did not give it that elasticity 
with which it was clothed in the Fifty-first Congress. He saw 
but one side of that question, and that was the side favorable to 
his view of it. He has presented to this House the fact that 
after a bill has been considered for two hours—that is, one hour 
each on two succeeding days—it was necessary to pass a motion 
to go into Committee of the Whole upon some other bill in 
order to get rid of that bill which was under consideration. 

As was stated by the other gentleman from Maine [Mr. DING- 
LEY] awhile ago, the morning hour for the call of committees is 
intended to permit committees to succeed in passing such legisla- 
tion as there is not great opposition to. In such purpose it has 
proven mosteffective. Ihaveseen the chairman of that commit- 
tee which I regard as the greatest committee in this House, the 
Judiciary, secure the passage of several bills in the first morn- 
ing hour. Other committees have had like success. 

Now, under the system of rules in vogue in the Fifty-second 
Congress a bill sometimes got in the way of other business. It 
stopped us from proceeding in any other direction. It was 
there, and if it did not get through, and was not disposed of in 
two hours, it was necessary for the House to take some action in 
order to get it out of the way, and that is the objection to sucha 
rule. It was not an unmixed benefit. 

Mr. REED. Will the gentleman permit me to suggest to him 
that the power of the House to go on with such a bill rendered 
it unnecessary to make any arrangement with regard to that 
bill? The House had the power to go on with it until it finished 
it. The House was not limited by vhe expiration of the hour. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. That is what Isay. You put it in the 
way of all other business—putit in a position in which the House 
must take affirmative action in order to get it out of the way. 
Is not that correct? 

Mr. REED. Precisely, = 
of time to do it. 

Mr: OUTHWAITE. 


‘tit leads to a necessary extension 


It also made it necessary for us to fre- 
quently have motions and roll calls, in which considerable time 
was oceupied, in order to get rid of the bill, so as to get at even 


more important business. We did not very often get rid of bills 
of that kind, however, because usually when the gentleman from 
Maine said ‘‘ go” it went to the end. 

Mr. REED. I will not encumber the debate with any remark 
on such delicate tributes. [Laughter.] 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The gentleman made another criticism 
which it strikes me is hardly justifiable. He spoke of the 
secrecy with which the Committee on Rules held its meetings. 
How often did the House of Representatives know what was 
roing to be the order of the day or the business of the day dur- 
ng the Fifty-first Congress until the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
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Mr. Speiker, in the Fiftieth Congress several commit- | 
They reported orders of busi- | 
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McKinley] came in and presented an order from the Committee 
on Rales which fixed an order or adopted a rule—I want to use 
a proper dignified term—framed by the Committee on Ru! 
which nobody knew anything about? 

Mr. REED. The order was always presented to the full C 
mittee on the Rules, which contained two members from the 
nority. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Exactly; and the same proceeding 
taken during the last Congress. 

Mr. REED. Iam not making any question of that sort ww] 
ever. There has been no lack of publicity of the action of 
Committee on Rules of the last Congress, and I do not in 
there will be any in this; and the gentleman must nots 
that 1 based my criticism on that. That is a mistake. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The gentleman made other critici 
which were not more exact. 

Mr. REED. My point is thit I did not make that criti 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The ventlemin mide one to wh 
must allude when he said that the Speaker had overrule 
precedent set by his predecessors. The career of the gent 
from Maine in the Chair commenced by overruling the p) 
dents of a hundred years, and also overruling his own opini 
and he continued to overrule his predecessors until the en 
the session. 

Mr. REED. I did not speak disrespectfully of the Spel 
for overruling a precedent. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Iam notspeaking disrespectfully of 1 
gentleman from Maine for overruling precedents. 

Mr. REED. I only spoke historically. {|Laughter.] 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I am also putting a little history int 
the RECORD, only a little stronger. 

| Here the hammer fell.] 

The SPEAKER. The time for general debate is exhausted, 
and the Clerk will report the rules by paragraphs. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

8. He shall have general control, except as provided by rule or law, of the 
Hall of the House, and the disposal of the unappropriated rooms in t 
part of the Capitol assigned to the use of the House until further order. 

Mr. REED. Iwould like toinquire if there isnot an omission 
in that paragraph, whereby the cerridors are no longer under the 
control of the Speaker? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. If it is, it isa misprint. There was no 
intention of leaving itout. If ithas been omitted, it was omitted 
in the last Congress; but I do not know that it was. 

Mr. REED. It formerly read the ‘‘ Hall of the House. the cor- 
ridors, and passages.” That seems to be omitted. If thit | 
guage is left out where does it leave the contro|—with the Hou: 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Itwillleave it with the House, or wit! 
the province of the Doorkeeper. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Would it not be better to a1 
that rule? 

The SPEAKER. If the gentlemanfrom Ohio will look to t 
rule prior to last Congress in the passage referred to he will see 
that it seems to have been unintentionally omitted. 

Mr. REED. I would be very sorry to see the corridor t 
from the control of the Speaker and putin the control of : nyo! 
official, but if it is given to the House the action of the House 
can permit them to be invaded. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I have the rules of the second session « 
the Fifty-second Congress, in which those words do not : 
pear. 

Mr. REED. Unless some good reason should be given for t! 
omission I shall move to insert it. I move to insert the words, 
‘and of the corridors and passages” after the words ‘ Hail o 
the House,” in the second line of paragraph 3. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is right. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection this amendment will be 
considered as agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk having completed the reading of Rule I— 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the reading of Rules II, III, 1V, V, VI, and VII be dis»ensed 
with. Those rules pertain to the election and duties of officers o! 
the House, and no change in them is proposed. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, as I understand, the rules of 
the last House were referred to the committee, and they have 
reported them back with certain amendments? 

he SPEAKER. Nottechnically. Thecommittee have made 
a report, which is before the House. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Then are these rules in the form in which 
they are reported by the committee to be considered as the mat- 
ter before the House, so that all amendments must be offered to 
them? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

The Clerk read Rules VIII and IX. 
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Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, 1 ask unanimous consent 
that the reading of Rule X be dispensed with, as it has been 
already adopted by the House. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. DolI understand the gentle- 
man to mean that there will be no opportunity given for amend- 
ment of Rule X? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. The rule has been 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Mr. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I think that when we are having a 
general revision of the rules it is in order to offer an amend- 
ment to Rule X,even though it has been already adopted. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman is correct, 
but the rule has not been read. If anamendment should be pro- 
posed to that rule, the Chair thinks it would be in order. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Lllinois. Mr. Speaker, I have an amendment 
pending. 

The SPEAKER. There are no amendments pending. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. It is an amendment that I pre- 
sented during the general debate, for the information of the 
House, and it should come in after the completion of paragraph 
57 on page 14 of the rules as reported by the committee. 

(the SPEAKER. That has not yet been reached. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Well, I made my statement only 
in view of the remark of the gentleman from Mississippi, that he 
proposed to omit the reading of this portion of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks consent to dispense 
with the reading of Rule X only. Is there any amendment pro- 
posed to Rule X as heretofore adopted? 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. [have sent one to the desk, 
which I ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend on page 6. so as to read as follows: 

“On Waysand Means, to consist of nineteen members, 

‘On Appropriations, to consist of nineteen members; and that these ad- 
ditional members shall be appointed from the districts west of the Missis- 
sippi River.’’ 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, the amendment 
which I have just offered to the rules provides for an increase 
in the membership of the two leading committees of this House, 
namely, the Committee on Ways and Means and the Committee 
on Appropriations, from 17 members to 19. I am not so much 
interested, sir, that the Committee on Rules shall be increased 
from 7 to 9 members as I am that the country west of the Mis- 
souri River, consisting of fifteen States and Territories, shall 
have some representation upon the Committees of Ways and 
Means and of Appropriations. 

A close inspection of many of the committees will show that 
the members of the intermountain and Pacific coast country 
have not received those assignments upon the committees that 
their section and interest properly demanded. Take the great 
Committee on Naval Affairs. There is no membership west of 
the Mississippi River. Upon the Pacific coast is located at San 
Francisco one of the great naval stations of this country, and 
the Government is constructing a great dry dock upon Puget 
Sound in the State of Washington. That country is much in- 
terested not only in naval affairs, but in the development of the 
Navy by which and through’ which they can only hope for that 
adequate protection to which they are entitled. 





already adopted. 
Speaker . 
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If you will examine that committee you will find that the Ne 
England States have a representati n of four, New York 
Indiana one, and Texas, Kentucky, Missouri, Georgia, Tenn 
see, Louisiana, Illinois, lowa, Pennsylvani re all represented; 


\G- 


but the great country of which I have spoken. whic in- 
tensely interested in appropriations for surveys and the con- 
tinuance of local land offices, have no repre tion whatever 
Mr. Speaker, in a few short remarks made by me lastevening, 
some of my colleagues have said to me that perhaps I was not 
satisfied with the assignments made to me by the distin ed 
occupant of the chair. To that I wish to er 
So far as I am personally concerned I am entirely satistic ith 
the assignment which the distinguished Speaker of this 
has seen proper to give me; but when we come to look into 
matter of assignments of others upon these committees, we find 


that the great West is,in my judgment, not 


fairly repr ted 
ba iy repres Cu. 


To illustrate: In the last Concress the distinguished ch man 
of the Committee on Appropriations broughtin the sundry civil 
bill an appropriation of a certain fixed amount for the local land 
offices throughout the West, and, in addition thereto, required 
of the Secretary of the Interior that the number of land offices 


be brought within this amount. 

Up to this date the Secretary of the Interior has not been able 
to so adjust the location of the various land offices as to bring 
this about, and atasingle glance anyone can see how unjust it is. 
The local land offices throughout the United States not only 
support themselves, not only support the General Land Office in 
Washington, but turn into the Treasury annually a revenue 
exceeding the expenses all told. 

In addition to this, Mr. Speaker, it is a great hardship to place 
upon the settler and the pioneer, who is blazing a pathway of 
civilization, an additional expense of going a long distance to 
secure his original entry and to make his final proof upon his 
homestead. For it is contemplated in the State that [ have the 
honor in part to represent that it would compel many a settler 
to transport his witnesses, three in number, over 100 to 150 miles 
at aconsiderable expense to him and at a time when this should 
be saved to him, in order to make his final proof. Again, Mr. 
Speaker, the West is interested, more than it is possible to im- 
press upon the members of this Congress, in the question of sur- 
veys. 

Annually the great Committee on Appropriations brings in 
amount, and it is an almost universal rule that it impossi 
to increase this amount or in any way overrule the comm: ttee. 


is 


[t is settled in the committee room, and how unjust and ungen 
erous itis. We have no opportunity to secure an additional 
|}amount. In the last Congress theappropriation made w out 
$100,000. We had along struggle over the amount. Think of 


To-day all of that country is without any protection whatever | 


other than a single company of the United States Army located at 


PortTownsend, without fortification or without means of defense, | 


and within the sound of the morning and evening guns of Great 
Britain from their naval station at Esquimaultacross the Straits 
of Fuca. 
some of the most historical incidents of our country. Itis here 
that the great Democratic party took as their shibboleth ‘‘ 54 
10’ or fight,” but we did not get 54° 40’, nordid we fight, either, 
because at that time and under the conditions then existing, the 
South was more interested in going toward the Southwest in 
search of slave territory than in securing territory in the North 
west, 

Take the great Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce; 


it! $100,000 for surveys for all the public land States of this Union, 
to be divided proportionately among them all. Weshould have 
had $500,000. 

In my State alone we have thousands of s-ttlers upon sur- 
veyed public lands, waiting, day by day, month by month, year 
by year, for a survey of the lands, in order that they may secure 
titles to their homes. Annually, as I have said, this appropria- 


tion is brought in, and it is almost invariably a rule that, not- 
withstandi the members from the Western country make a 
vigorous fight for an increase, they are very seldom able to ac- 
complish anything in that direction. 
It is this and many other reasons, Mr. Speaker, that has it 
| duced me to offer the amendment that I have had read at the 
Clerk’s desk. Many of the members on this floor are entirel; 


And, sir, around this very Puget Sound have occurred | 


an assignment to that section of the country seems to me would | 


have been proper and legitimate, because through the Straits of 
Fuca passes a tonnage only fourth in the United States. Mr. 
Speaker, that country is greatly interested in commercial trans- 
actions and has been for many years. 

Take the great Committee on Appropriations, in which the 
West is so much interested. Fifteen States and Territories 
have not been assigned upon that committee, and yet the greater 


amount of the appropriation in which they are interested arises | 


in that committee, and they have no opportunity to be heard as 
they should be, except upon the floor of this House. The survey 
of public lands, the appropriations for land offices, the Geologi- 
cal Survey, and all these matters in which the West is so di- 
rectly interested, can not be heard, except at such time as may 
be allowed them upon this floor. 


unacquainted with the vest country west of the Mississippi and 
Missouri Rivers. We are a people that are interested not only 
in the growth and prosperity of that section, but of all sections 
of our common country. I believe that to be a great country. 
We are in the Union and we are interested inits prosperity. but 
our necessities are not understood. Think of it, Mr. Speaker: 
my colleague upon this floor, Mr. DOOLITTLE, has been assigned 
to the Committee on Arid Lands, and yet, sir, in the district he 
has the honor to represent, there is an annual rainfall of 108 
inches every year. (Great laughter 

The State of Californix is as much interested in the noe ttee 
on Ways and Mea iny State in the Union, Penns lvania 
not excepted. To my mind, to that State, California, thé pro- 
tective tariff is a necessity. Here vine nd orchards are 
especially affected by i taisins, figs, and olives are produced 
by no other State in the Union, while oranges, lemons, prunes 
are also exclusively California products, if Florida is excepted. 
The raisin industry is now a flourishing industry in which ten 
millions is invested. 

In California now there are more than 40,000 acres planted 
with prunes, and in 1887 the American people consumed 70,880,530 

unds of imported prunes, all of which could and ought to have 
Seen raised on the Pacific Slope. Cu:lifornia alone among the 


is as 


arus 


American States produces olive trees which surpass in growth 
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and fruitage even those of Italy, and to-day there are more than 
35,000 acres of olives in California, and the acreage is increasing 
at the rate of 25 per centa year. California is one of the largest 
wool-growing States of the Union, and Washington is much in- 
te sted 
ever 
upon 

lt is these tacts as 
strained m 1 
yeal f 


CONGRESSIONAL 


tar 
barley, and upon lead. 

} , { have stated, Mr. Speaker, that have con- 
theamendment. We have waited year after 
leading committees. I know 


to ons 


for assignments upon these 


full well the greatinfluence and great pressure that are brought | 


to bear upon the Chair for these places, but it seems to me, sir, 
that we ought more consider.tion than wehuve. We 
were not represented in the Forty-eighth, Forty-ninth, and Fif- 
tieth Congresses, and it wasonly in the Fi!ty-first Congress that 
the distingui ntlem«n in front of me [Mr. ReEp], who oc- 
cupied the tion you now hold, gave that recognition to the 
great We« upon the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and the Committee on Ap- 
propri , Which they were justly and reasonably entitled to. 

Sir, lappeal to this House to give us the representation we 
are entitied to. It is unjust, it is ungenerous—nay, more, it is 
unpatriotic to deny us upon these committees the rightful rep- 
resentation which all of 
River believe we are entitled to. 
ment will be adopted. |{Applause. | 

Mr. HULICK. Mr. Speaker, I voted on this question under 
an impression—derived from the gentleman who made the mo- 
tion—that there are not now on these two committees any mem- 


Oo recelve 


} j 
‘ 
hea ¢ 


> po 
i 


Lblons 


bers from the portion of country west of the Mississippi River. | 


[ have since been advised the impression under which I voted was 
wrong, and the fact is otherwise; therefore, ] wish to change 
my vote to ‘Sno.” 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. 
gret that I made a statement that has caused my friend from 
Ohio to vote aye when he preferred nay. I should have stated 
west of the Missouri River, instead of west of the Mississippi 
River, which would have been more correct, but I had reference 
to that great mountain country beyond the Missouriand Missis- 
sippi Rivers. However, he will find it true that there is norep- 
resentative west of the Mississippi River. I believe my good 


Mr, Speaker, I extremely re- 


friend, the gentleman from Iowa |Mr. GEAR], resides about two | 


hundred yards west of the Mississippi River. While the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] resides west of the 
Mississippi River, his residence is east of Mr. GEAR, al 

the latter resides on the west of the Mississippi River. 

So in fact we have norepresentative in that great intermoun- 
tain country. These things can not be helped. I do not com- 
plain. I.only desire to call it to the attention of the House and 
the country, and to show if I possibly can that we are much in- 
terested in that section in the development of the natural and 
industri] resources of this country, and equally desirous of as- 
sisting all sections of the Union and al! classes of p ople, adding 
to their happiness and prosperity, binding them in one compact 
nation, and establishing our country as one of the greatest na- 
tions upon the face of the earth. 

Sir, the coat of arms which is above me of the State of Wash- 


ington when it was a Territory, has written there in the Indian | 


language, the word ‘Al-Ki,” the translation of which means 
““by and by.” By and by, Mr. Speaker, when the center of 
population has crossed the Mississippi, we will control and domi- 
nate the policy of this Government, and when that day comes I 
know the people of that section will not be so unjust to your in- 
terests as now to theirs. By and by, justice will be 
accorded to us, because we will have the numeric strength to 
enforce it, and we propose to fight it out on this line as long as 
the Chair will recognize us, or until we get that justiceand that 
representation which the great West is entitled to. [Applause. ] 

Mr. CAMINETTI. My. Speaker, in a House composed of 356 
members it is difficult for any presicing officer to make a selec- 
tion of 17 er even 19 members of a committee in such a manner 
as to satisfy all the members of the House. The interests af- 
fected by the action of the two great committees mentioned in 
the amendment of the gentleman from Washington are exten- 
sive and of great value. The whole Pacific coast, California in 
particular, is directly interested in any legislation which my 
be had upon the tayiff question. It has been a difficult task for 
the Democratic p 
the tari(f-reform tendencies of the national platform of the Dem- 
ocratic party. 

Now that an attempt is to be made to deal with the tariff, that 
State, as well as the country lying westof the Rocky Mountains, 
should have arepresentative onthe committee which will formu- 
late a law of such vital importance to that section. 

In the work of the Committee on Appropriations we are 
egually interested. 

The agricultural and commercial interests represented by 


you are 


in fact her existence largely depends upon it, in what- | 
may be placed upon lumber, upon hops, upon coal, | 





Committee on Ways and Means, and the | 
| Avery, 
| Baker, Kans. 


the fifteen States west of the Missouri | 


. aalrar . . sameana. | 
Mr. Speaker, I hope the amend | roderiake 





rty in that State tomake any headway under | 
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the Pacific coast States and Territories are of such magnitud 
as to make it an imperative duty for those representing them 


this floor to respectfully ask for this recognition. 


House will agree to the amendment. 
The pereen being taken on the amendment of Mr. Win 


of Was 


1ington, there were—ayes 84, noes 115. 
Mr. WILSON of Washington. 


] hope 


[ call for the yeas and n 


The yes and nays were ordered; 71 voting in favor the 


Mr. GROSVE 


INOR. 


I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 


competent now to move tostrike from the amendment the wi 
**west of the Mississippi River?” 


The SPEAKER. 


the amendment. 


The question was taken; and there 


not voting 94; as follows: 


Aldric h, 
Arnold, 


Baker, N. H. 


|} Bartholdt, 


Bell, Colo 


| Black, Ill. 


Blair, 
Boen, 
Bowers, Cal. 


Bryan, 
Burnes, 
Caldwell, 
Caminetti, 
Cannon, Cal. 
Childs, 
Clark, Mo. 
Cockrell 
Coffeen, 
Cousins, 
Curtis, Kans. 
Curtis, N. Y. 


Abbott 
Alexander, 
Allen, 
Bailey, 
Baldwin, 
Bankhead, 
Barnes, 
Bartlett, 
Barwig, 
Bell, Tex. 
Beltzhoover, 
Berry . 
Black, Ga. 
Blanchard, 
Bland, 
Boatuer, 
Brattan, 
Brawley, 
Breckinridge, Ark 
Bretz, 
Brickner, 
Brookshire, 
Brown, 
Bunn, 
Bynum, 
Cabaniss, 
Cadmus, 
Cannon, Ill. 
Capehart, 
Caruth. 
Oatchings, 
Causey, 
Clancy, 
Clarke, Ala. 
Cobb, Ala. 
Cobb, Mo. 
Cogswell, 
Cooper, Fila, 
Cooper, Ind. 
Cooper, Tex. 
Cornish, 


Adams, 
Aitken, 
Alderson, 
Apsley, 
Babcock, 
Belden, 
Bingham, 
Boutelle, 
Bower. N.C. 
Branch, 
Breckinridge, Ky. 
Brosius, 
Burrows, 
Campbell, 
Chickering, 
Cockran, 
Compton, 
Conn, 
Coombs, 
Cooper, Wis. 
Davey, 
Denson, 
Dingley, 
ver, 


YEAS-—96, 


Daniels, 
Davis, 
Doolittle, 
Draper, 
Ellis, Oregon, 
“letcher, 
Funk, 
Fyan, 
Geary, 
Gillet, N. Y. 
Hager, 
Hainer, 
Hall, Minn. 
Hartman, 
Haugen, 
Hepburn, 
Hermann, 
Hicks, 
Hilborn, 
Hines, 

Hitt, 
Hooker, Miss. 
Houk,. Ohio 
Houk, Tenn. 


NAY 


Covert, 
Cox, 

Crain, 
Crawford, 
Culberson, 
Cummings, 
Dailzell, 

De Armond, 
De Forest, 
Dinsmore, 
Dockery, 
Denovan, 
Durkorow 
Edmunds, 
English, 
Epes, 
Erdman, 
Everett, 
Fithian, 
Forman, 
Geissenhainer, 
Gillett, Mass. 
Goldzier, 
Goodnight, 
Grady, 
Gresham, 
Grosvenor, 
Haines. 


’ 


, Hall, Mo. 


Hare, 

Harter, 

Hayes, 

Heard, 
Henderson, Il. 
Henderson, lowa 
Henderson, N.C. 
Holman, 
Hopkins, tM! 
Hulick, 

Hunter, 
Hutcheson, 


Hudson, 

Hull, 

Tkirt, 
Johnson, N. Dak. 
Kem, 

Kiefer, 

Lac ey 
Latimer, 
Lefever, 
Loud, 
Loudenslager, 
Lucas, 
Lynch, 
Mahon, 
McCleary, Minn. 
Meiklejohn, 
Mercer, 
Milliken, 
Moon, 

Morse, 
Murray, 
Northway, 
Pence, 
Perkins, 
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Johnson, Ind. 
Jones, 
Kilgore, 
Kribbs, 
Kyle, 

Lane, 
Lapham, 
Lawson, 
Lester, 

Lisle 
Livineston, 
Lockweod, 
Maddox, 
Mallory, 
Martin, Ind. 
McAleer, 
McCall, 
McCreary, Ky. 
McCulloch, 
MeDannold, 
McEttrick, 
McGann, 
MecKaig, 
McLaurin, 
McMillin, 
McNagny, 
McRae, 
Meyer, 
Money 
Montgomery, 
Morgan, 
Moses, 
Mutchler, 
Neill, 
Outhwaite, 
Paschal, 
Patterson, 
Paynter 
Pearson, 
Pendleton, Tex. 
Pendleton, W.Va. 


NOT VOTING—$9d. 


Dunn, 
Dunphy, 
Ellis. Ky. 
Enloe, 
Fellows, 
Fielder, 
Fitch, 
Funston, 
Gardner, 
Gear, 
Gorman, 
Graham, 
Grout, 
Hammond, 
Harmer, 
Harris, 
Hatch. 
Heiner, 
Hendrix, 
Hooker, N. Y. 
Hopkins, Pa. 
Johnson, Ohio 
Joy, 

Layton, 


TAlly, 
Linton, 
Magner, 
Maguire, 
Marsh, 
Marshall, 
Marvin, N. Y. 
McPDearmon, 
McDowell, 
Mckeighan, 
Meredith, 
Newlands 
Oates, 

O' Perrall, 
O'Neil, Mass. 
O'Neill, Pa. 
Page 
Payne, 
Post, 
Powers, 
Price, 
Raadall, 
Ray, 
Rayner, 


The yeas and nays have been order 


were—yeas 96, nay 


Phillips, 
Pickler, 
Ru u,c 
Shaw, 

Sib] 
Simson, 
Smita, 
Stephenson 
Strait, 
Strong, 
Talbert, S. C 
Tawney, 
Taylor, Tenn 
T p legraff, 
Van Voorhis,' 
W anger, 
Waugh, 

We f 
Wheeler, Til 
White, 
Wilson, Ohio 
Wilson, Wash 
W oomer, 
Wright, Mass. 


Pigott, 
Reilly, 
Richardson, Mics 
Richardson, Te 
Ritchie, 
Robbins, 
Robertson, La 
Russell, Ga. 
Ryan, 

Sayers 
Schermerhor: 
Sipe, 
Springer, 
Stallings, 
Stone, W. A. 
Stone, Ky. 
Storer, 
Swanson, 
Tarsney, 
Tate, 

Taylor, Ind. 
Terry, 
Tracey, 
Tucker, 
Turner, 
Turpin, 

Tyler 
Wadsworth 
Warner, 
Washington 
Weadock, 
Wells 
Wheeler, Ala 
Whiting, 
Williams, Li 
Williams, Miss 
Wilson, W. Va 
Wise, 

W oodard, 
Wright, Pa. 


Reed, 
Reyburn, 
Richards, Ohio 
Robinson, Pa. 
Rusk, 
Scranton, 
Settle, 

Shell, 
Sherman, 
Sickies, 
Snodgrass, 
Somers, 
Sperry, 
Stevens, 
Stockdale, 
Stone, C. W. 
Sweet. 
Talbott, Md 
Thomas, . 
VanVoorhis, N. ¥ 
Walker, 
Wolverton. 
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— : " atin ) <n ries aac ; 
So the amendment was rejected. power he obstruct the will of the whole mem! ip < a 
Mr. CAMPBELL. Iam paired with my colleague, Mr. BEL- | House. 

i If I voted I should vote ‘‘ no.” | Hud he bk cing, with the powers al reroestives of c 
} following additional pairs were filed with the Clerk: in the Middl : inot] e! ot milly thwart 
(intil further notice |} all the purpos : 
Mr. ENLOE with Mr. BOUTELLE. | prised almost the tire xcep mst nd ; two or 
Mr. HATCH with Mr. HARMER. three | tenants, and the House vy » to exti 
Mr. STEVENS with Mr. RANDALL. from the hel mudit j g 
._ GRAHAM with Mr. LINTON. own rule i 1 n 
r. BRANCH with Mr. SETTLE. his veto as the czar of the H« 
Mr. SHELL with Mr. MARSH cise under th sof a He W 

. COCKRAN with Mr. SHERMAN, j at oO I ( 

. MAGNER with Mr. ¢ TERING. ; L obj to ' 

. RUSK with Mr. AITKEN. | action Ot 1 ( Ww ( 

. MAGUIRE with Mr. Ha! | every m er ¢ ise to ‘ , t y 

‘this day— vill, not of : 

TauBorr of Maryland with Mr. CoopErR of Wisconsin. y t \ 

.O’FERRALL With Mr. O’N&LLL of Pennsylvani What Ine ! ( 

.HULICK. Mr. Speaker, 1 voted on this question und tis S vi vast 

ression derived from the gentleman who made the m ( u 1 Qs « 

to amend, that there are not now on the two committe seco ( { ( 

mbers from the portion of the country west of th 3 rentury I 
i River- yssess the p . 
.SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gx man that 1 no legislat t 
| ig a roll call debate is not in order. sanction. 
; HI LACK. | ouly wish to Ldd, that as I have sina 2en uu T l ( c in 1 . k } 
he impression under which I voted was wrong, and the | by t er S th p L 
is otherwise; therefore I desire to change my vote to *‘no.” aopte th ) é 3 
result of the vote was announced as above stated. Or th Ou wer 1 t in 
AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I have an amendment, which J | Man who chi > of 
» the desk. caicul 
Clerk. las follo y 16 | ’ to t 
: to the sndin mm one on p ic health, to consist of nine | Prim of h ! } ‘ = 
i aown to o ) a t na 
SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Michigan desire | gentieman trom if ana ¢ ort 
heard on his amenit ntr were by ( Dp id 1 \ 
AVERY. Very | ly that came nD t ‘ 
[ am informed, Mr. Speaker, that in years past there was L rs nott t t 
committee on public health in this House. I think it is an ex- | Sider th \ 
ngly important committee and one at the present time that LO Li « 
should commend itself to the judgment of the House. We are | 62 Hous i J 
1e presence of cholera on the nerth and in the presence of pow 1 i! 
w fever onthesouth. The preservation of the public health | ! I 1, O 
he nation is of as great importance as the preservation of any bar \ l 
rights, and the consideration of measures that will lead to | to« y I o cd 
1 t end is just as important as any other purpose for which the W ao 
ommitt es of this House can be : ppointed. tl \ ) t t 
| think it would be an advantage and sutisfaction to the peo- | dat ves I t ) ( 
ple of the nation to be informed that this legislative bod is | What they 1 that the 
interested in prese ‘ving the public bealth, and for that r ason | | Cally, that 11 ‘ to bind t m isa 
have moved that the Chair be authorized to appoint a committe don 1 som L¢ 
on the public health, to consist of nine members. That is all I | i s a m b ¢ 
d e to say upon the question. time « 
. MILLIKEN. Mr. Speaker, I do not believe that I shall \ VI e if t t Dor 
a iss the question of pi blic health as presel ted in theamend- | 1 : e, | oO 
ment of the gentleman from Michigan, but I desire to make a| | ( \ euli ‘ » we 
few remarks that have been suggested by the discourse of my 1 1 i t, V n t 
iend from Texas | Mr. KILGORI j His complaint emed it : né u ) tt 
and the same:complaint has been made h day after da ‘ ; wt 
the assembling of this House, that in the Fifty-first Congress we | run loos« nu , 
had a czar in the Speaker's chair. y Ol r ‘ ( 
v¥, Mr. Speaker, lam not in favor of ezars. It has nev is sinc 
my misfortune to live under a government whose law I »D ) t 
were administered, or the arbitrary rules which control the i l ( ‘ 
le, were made by aczar. Butif we must have one I dono tir snd oppo oO I \ most a 
know but I would quite as 6s have him in the Speaker’s chair Y) tg 
ws 10 have him.on the floor of the House; and I certainly believe e he hammer fel] 
il we are to have a Czar in our egislation I would prefer to hav \ Wi YN of Washington wit te wermerion do 
one czar in the Speaker's chair, responsible for what he does | ,;, Dae Mamas : 
belore the House and the country, rather than to have then ; - 
over the House whenever anyone may see fit to exercise his ar- SPEAKER lhe questic 3 on the nd t oO 
bitrary power here. by ~ : Michigan [M Vid ' - ' 
hink there is no old member cf this House who was not cog- | will repo: 
nizint of the fact, and so thoroughly cognizant of it that the im- Ch nendment was agi ! 
pression hys net faded from his memory, that under the loose Mr. BLAIR : Ls : 
riick Of the last House, which as I understand it are to be sub- | ment might att meh en os I 
Stentinily the rules of the present House, the gentleman from | seem to me t D: sitic 
Ss himself, a gentleman for whom I have the greatest p: ly nothin I ' a 
: ‘regard, exercised the powers of a czar which the rules au- ll of us ce > imp ' 
thorized bim to exercise as effectually and with as good pur- and it is a je yeul becoming 
pose—I do not mean as good purpose for the benefit of the coun eems to me, more import ») the people of the United 51 
try, but te accomplish what he had in view—as that exercised at It is but proper, therefore, th there should be some att 
any time by the Speaker of the House of the Fifty-first Congress, | given to it by this great cent ganization, the National‘ 


or by anybedy else. 


k Why, he stood here when nine-tenths of his party and all the 
sepublicans desired to ,pass upon legislation, and by his veto 






ernment. 
The increasing 
the earth seems to make it more and more necessary that some 


commercial intercourse f 


between all par 
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method should be devised to bring to national attention proper 
measures for the regulation of the spread of disease and to 
to bring this all-important subject more directly under the im- 
mediate control of the law. 

In so large a body as this there must be those who have medi- 
cal education and training, who could very largely compose such 
a committee; and in the investigation of this important subject 
they could find a congenial occupation in the direction of their 
profession and very much in the direction of the public welfare. 
{ know that this subject is one in which the sovdioal profession 
is very largely interested, and it seems to me there can be no 
opposition to the appointment of this committee. 

| hope the amendment will receive the favorable considera- 
tion of the House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, it occurs to 
me that such a committee could find a very fruitful field of labor 
right in this House. This Chamber is built, a box within a box, 
in sucha way that it is utterly impossible to open a window or 
door in such a manner as toget the air direct fromoutside. The 
air is pumped up through these brass gratings in the floor, and 
throughout the Fifty-second Congress I often wondered whether 
the sweepings and the droppings of pieces of paper and of cigar 
stumps were ever cleaned out of these ducts through which the 
air comes up. 

On the first day of the meeting of this Congress it was grati- 
fying to find a new carpet on the floor and some varnish on the 
wood and polish on the brass grating in the floor of this whited 
sepulcher, but I was very careful to notice, and I found right 
there in front of the Speaker in that open area, under the 
grating in the floor, the same appearance of litter, of cigar 
stumps, and of paper and dirt and rubbish, that had been swept 
and kicked down for years into these places through which the 
air must come that we have to breathe; and I thought that I would 
not keep live stock on my farm in such an unhealthy atmosphere 
as we are bound to breathe when we sit here. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. There is a Committee on Ventilation 
and Acoustics that can take charge of the matter suggested by 
the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment proposed 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. AVERY]. 

The question being taken, the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. AVERY) there were—ayes 59, 
noes 128. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PICKLER. I desire to offer the amendment which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by adding after the words ‘‘ Committee on Rules to consist of five 
members,’’ on page 8, the following words: “provided that on the first day 


of the regular session of the Fifty-third Congress the Speaker shall appoint 
four additional members on said committee.”’ 


Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I desire to offer asubstitute for 
that amendment. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Idesire to inquire whether the proposition 
of the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. PICKLER] is before 
the House for action? 

The SPEAKER. It is offered for that purpose. 

The gentleman from Mississippi offers a substitute for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from South Dakot:. The 
Clerk will read the substitute, so that the Chair may see whether 
it is in order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend on page 8, by striking from the sentence “on rules to consist of 
five members," the word *‘ five,” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ eleven.” 


Mr. PICKLER. I accept the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. The only difference is, I believe, that 
he fixes the number at eleven and would have the Speaker ap- 
point them at once. 

The SPEAKER. It can not be accepted as an amendment. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Why not? 

The SPEAKER. For the simple reason that the gentleman 
from South Dakota has proposed to amend the rule constituting 
the Committee on Rules of five members by proposing to add 
four at the next session, while the gentleman from Mississippi 
has proposed to make it eleven now. The two propositions are 
inconsistent. . 

Mr. PICKLER. I withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Then I offer mine. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota with- 
draws his amendment, and the gentleman from Mississippi offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend on page 8, by striking from the sentence “On rules to consist of 
five members” the word “ five,” and insert in lieu thereof the word “eleven.” 
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Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, the amendm nt 
which I have the honor to offer for the consideration « @ 
House is in keeping with the sentiments I had the opportun 
express yesterday upon this question of the constitution 
Committee on Rules. It will be remembered, Mr. Spea| 
few days ago, when my honored colleague presented whut 
rominated a partial report from the Committee on Rules fv 
consideration of this cies, that the previous questi 
called upon it, so that there was no opportunity to speak 
it, much less to offer an amendment. 

I think that the House of Representatives, as it is now « 
tuted, voted to call the previous question and thus silenc 
and forbid amendments in ignorance of the effect and o 
the temporary rule which came from the Committee on 
I never believed in adopting the rulesof the House by pi 
or by parts. It ought to be a consistent body of rules, 
with the desire of giving expression not only, Mr. Spe 
the majority party of this House, but it ought to be a sy: 
rules which would give a fair and reasonable hearing to | 
nority of the House. 

It has been my fortune, sir, in many Congresses in \ 
served, tobe here in the minority, and I learned the valu: 

rivilege of the minority which is secured ordinarily by ; 

iamentary bodies. I learned to appreciate the value o 
and fair expression of opinion, and the value of being 
offer an amendment, even though I happened to belong | 
minority. I now belong to the majority, but upon princ 
hold the same doctrine is true now. We ought to adopt 
tem of rules which, while it should give a fair expression t 
will of the majority, and allow that expression to be carried out 
the minority ought not to be tied down or manacled eith 
the ruling of the Speaker under the rules or by the com 

I believe that ought to be the character and temper and 

of the rules. 

Now, through the report which my honorable colleagv 
mitted the other day, there was an increase made in ni 
every committee of the House save the smaliest—the Comn 
on Rules. There was no proposition to increase that. 1 
was no power On the part of myself or any other member 0 
House to offer an amendment to make an increase in the | 
ber, because the fact is that many members had no due k 
edge of the effect of the House sustaining the call for th 
vious question. When those members who are now new 
bers of this House shall have been here a little while long: 
have felt the force and effect of the call for the previou 
tion they will understand what it means, and they will 
stand that when the previous question is called they ar 
to make a vote upon a distinct proposition that settles the | 
tion as to that particular measure. 

I was very much gratified to learn that while I was a 
from the Hall the Speaker ruled that the recent action « 
House in adopting this rule was not now binding and th 
House had the right to amend all of its rules. 

Why, then, Mr. Speaker, should you and the majority 
House determine to increase every other committee ani 
the Committee on Rules as itis? Sir, that Committee on 
now, by these very rules under consideration, not only h 
powerwhich belongs to the Committee on Rules, as desi 
by its denomination, but it is proposed in these very r 
clothe that committee with the power to indicate to the | 
the order of business, a function which I assert does not be!on 
necessarily to the Committee on Rules, and with which they 
ought not to be intrusted in this House. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Miss! 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I should like to have siid 4 
few more words, but will take the opportunity on another amend: 
ment. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, it secms 
to me that the real point and object to which the attention of 
my distinguished friend from Mississippi [Mr. HOOKER} 1 


wo 


| rected is, that the organization and working of the House sh 


be more representative and less personal initscharacter. Our 
system differs materially from that of the Senate. They o' 
ize under the direction of a committee. That committee is « 
pointed by a caucus of the party in power. It recommends ' 
various committees of the body, and those recommendations 
are approved or modified by a caucus of the party in contro’ ‘ 
the Senate, and that becomes the organization of that bd) 
We have not adopted that system. We have reached a p 
where it is too late to adopt that system. Our committees are 
already appointed. I think it not improbable that that system 
of organization might be adopted wisely and beneficially. )"' 
that is a matter that would require very careful investigation. 
It is certainly desirable to be as representative as possible, but 
we are a large body, the Senate is a small body, and there «re 
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other features of difference that would need to be carefully in- 
quired into before a correct determination could be reached. , 

But the question pertinent to the amendment now pending is 
whether, having clothed the Speaker with the power of organ- 
ization, and having already crystallized the organization of this 
House by the appointmentof committees, etc., under one theory, 
you can judiciously inject into it a feature which belongs to an 
entirely different method of organization, and I do not believe 
you can do that successfully and well. Who, under our rules, is 
to appoint this enlarged Committee on Rules? Is it to be rep- 
resentative by being selected by caucus, as the organization 
committee is selected in the Senate? 

No,sir. The gentleman from Mississippi introduces his amend- 
ment at a point where the increase of the Committee on Rules 
would be made by the gentleman who is already the Speaker of 
this House, and already empowered to appoint committees. 
Therefore, would it not be as personal if adopted at this time as it 
jsalready? ‘The whole question, therefore, it seems tome, comes 
to this, whether we can do better under a committee appointed 
in that way which is a large and cumbersome committee, or 
under a committee appointed in the same way, which is a small 
working committee. 

Why are the other committees large? They are large because 
they deal with a multitude of subjects, or with subjects that cover 
a vast area and that are susceptible of subdivision. Those com- 
mittees are divided into the logical divisions of the subjects- 
matter committed to them. Of course, there are other reasons. 

But here is a committee the members of which are necessarily 
in the nature of special advisers to the Speaker in relation to 
the proceedings of the House. : 

We have intrusted to the Speaker the authority of which I 
have already spoken—and the whole theory of the rules always 
has been and is now proposed upon this principle of organiza- 
tion—and why should we seek to thrust upon him, under a dif- 
ferent theory of organization, an addition that he does not con- 
sider likely to conduce to the efficient discharge of the duties 
already imposed upon him? Does he ask this assistance? Does 
he ask to be surrounded by a more numerous body of counselors 
of his own selection? 

No, he does not; and Isubmit that the proposition of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi, while it is predicated upon a principle 
that doubtless is a wise one, or that may be so, for I am not pre- 
pared to express a fina! opinion upon it, not having given it suf- 
ficient thought or consideration—I submit that while his prop- 
osition may be predicated upon a sound principle, the time has 
passed for the adoption of that principle into our present organ- 
ization, and it can only be inject:d into our system at this point 
to the detriment of the organization and of the business of the 
House. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say a word or two in 
reply to the gentleman from Arkansas. As I understand him, 
he does not discuss the principle, but, so far as I could gather 
from what he said, he seems to go upon the theory that this Com- 
mittee on Rules is merely an advisory committee to act with the 
Speaker and to carry out the Speaker’s will. 

Mr. Speaker, if that is the idea, I desire to express my dissent. 
In doing so, let me say that no person in this House has been 
more kindly treated by the Speaker than myself, and for that 
reason I am perhaps in a better position to express a dissent 
from the committee’s report than if I were suffering from dis- 
appointment. 

No man has greater confidence in the Speaker than I have; 
and yetI must object to the idea that a representative body 
ought to place the direction of its legislation in the hands of gone 
man, or of a few men; and if it is necessary,in order tocarry out 
the idea which is incorporated in our rule to do that, then I 
would be in favor of a change in the rule sufficiently compre- 
hensive to bring us back to the Democratic idea of a rule by the 
people themselves, and a rule by their representatives sent here 
to conduct their business. 

If this committee were simply to report general rules like 
those we are now acting upon | would not feel called upon to 
object to its present size, but when the committee is given power 
to direct legislation by presenting a special rule for the consid- 
eration of each bill I insist, Mr. Speaker, that that can be more 
wisely done by a larger committee. 

If the argument urged in favor of continuing the present size 
of this committee is correct, then a committee of one is just as 
good as a committee of five. If you want simply to centralize 
Why not give it to one 


power why divide it among five men? 
man? 

But, sir, if you wish legislation to be conducted in the interest 
of all the people whose representatives are here, if you concede 
that every man on this floor should have an equal vote in its de- 
liberations, if you concede that every constituency is equally 
interested in what goes on here, then, Mr. Speaker, I submit 
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that this committee which has in charge the direction of our 
legislation ought to be large enough to comprehend every part 
of this country, and to give expression to all the large interests 
of the country. And it is not asking too much when we urge 
that this committee be enlarged. 

Nor is it flying in the face of the Administration. Itis paying 
no compliment to the Speaker of this House and those who are 
his intimate advisers to say that when we express a dissent we 
are in rebellion. It is paying no compliment to the Speaker of 
this House to say that he or his advisers desire to control our 
legislation. I think I pay him a higher compliment when [ say 
that as the Speaker of this House he desires to give voice and 
expression to the wishes of the members who put him th: and 
not to control their deliberations, and that he will respect us if 
following our judgmeat we dissent from the rule proposed and 
express it as our opinion that the interests of the country will be 
better served if the committee is made larger. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. PICKLER. Mr. Speaker, I do not wish to detain the 
House more than a moment by adding anything to the s 3S- 
tions which I offered yesterday afternoon. It seems to me, and 
I believe it will seem tothe people of this country, that the Rep- 
resentatives who have behind them only alittle over 800,000 peo- 
ple should not control the destinies of 62,000,000 people. 

Like the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN], I cert.inly 
can testify to only the kindliest treatment from the Speaker of 
this House, but I agree with the gentlemon from Nebrasku that 
if the position taken by the gentleman from Arkansis [Mr. 
BRECKINRIDGE] is sound, we should not have any Committee on 
Rules at all. Why not let the Speaker determine our method 
of proceeding in the transaction of business? 

It is not probable that anything will occur to mar the feelings 
of the Speaker in any business that comes before the Hou it 
is not probable that any Committee on Rules will ever force 
business before the House against the wishes of the Speiker. I 
suppose it will be along time before anything of that kind 
curs; but perhaps it was not to be expected that the Committee 
on Rules in fixing the number of this committee at the present 
time should have done anything else than what they did. 





ivy 


oc- 


Why? Because in reporting in favor of a Committee on Rules 
consisting of five members, they are only following the pree 


edents in this House in all the Congresses since the Thirty-fifth. 
But when we consider that beginning with the Ninth Congress, 
with the small number of people that there then in this 
country, there were five members of this committee, and that in 
a majority of the following Congresses down to the Thirty-fifth 
this committee consisted of seven or nine members, it can not 


be urged with any show of reason that when we have 62,000,000 
people, occupying a much larger territory than we ever had be- 


fore, the different sections of the country should not have some 
representation on this committee. As has been well said by the 
gentleman from Nebraska, there are interests of our great West- 
ern States and Territories which men living in other parts of 
the nation can not understand or appreciute 

The gentleman from Mississippi has offered an amendment to 
increase the membership of this committee to eleven. My prop- 
osition was to make the number nine; and since the amendment 
of the gentieman from Mississippi was offered, some genticmen 
have said to me thatthey would be willing to vote for an increase 
of the membership to nine, but not to eleven. will, therefore, 
before I sit down offer an amendment to give this committee 
nine members, an increase of four. If this amendment should 
be adopted, it would do nobody any injustice. It would be no 
detriment to any portion of the country. It does not designate 
the localities from which the Speaker shall select these addi- 
tional members, but offers him the opportunity to give to 
such great States as [llinois, lowa, and Missouri, some represen- 
tation upon the committee and also to the great southwestern 
part of the nation and the great Pacific coast. 

Can there be anything unfair about this? Is thereany danger 
that a committee of nine would be unwieldy? The proposition 
certainly cannot be objectionable in any light; and, as I said yes- 
terday, at this time, when there is no great question be‘ore the 
Committee on Rules or agitating the country and dividing us 
upon political lines, so far as the Committee 01 Rules con- 
cerned, it seems to me that ‘‘now is the accepied time” to in- 
crease the membership of this Committee on |! 

Another thing, this addition to the membership of this com- 
mittee will relieve the Speaker of this House and of future 
Houses. He will be able to give good positions to a larger num- 
ber of those gentlemen who always think they are qualified to 
serve upon these first-class committees. 

{Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. PICKLER. I move to amend the amendment by striking 
out ‘‘eleven” and inserting ‘‘ nine,” so as to provide that the 
Committee on Rules shall consist of nine members. 


“are 


{ ‘ 
i 
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The SPEAKER. 
ing. 


Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker,I have great re- 


. * . . . : . : - | 
spect for the views of my distinguished friend from Mississippi | 
[Mr. Hooker] but I can not support the amendment which he | 

That great stretch of country from sea to sea, where the st 


has offered. For a hundred years the Congress of the United 
States has been meeting: we have had fifty-three Congresses, 
and we have never had eleven members on the Committee on 
Rul For about forty 
Congress, there have been but five members on that committee, 
including the Speaker. 
through great triuls, great crises; and much important legis- 
lation has been enacted, yet it hasnotseemed necessary to Amer- 
ican Representatives that there should be more than five mem- 
bers on the Committee on Rules. 

[ have listened uttentively to the debate, but no member has 
shown such changed conditions, such demand for an increase of 
the Commi'tee on Rules as to justify the adoption of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Mississippi. 


Mr. Speaker, the experience of the past is always valuable. | 
| from the South. 


Those who have preceded us have never believed it was neces- 
sary that 
ment proposes, on the Committee on Rules of this House. 
are good reasons why the committee should not be so large. 

The Committee on Rules should not be a large committee. It 
should not be cumbersome. It should not be so large that it 
would be difficult to have a quorum present. It should b2 com- 
posed of such number that a majority can be summoned quickly, 
and that it can transact its business quickly and harmoniously; 
and I think, therefore, that the indorsement we have of forty 
years in favor of five on the Committee on Rules should have 
its * 
of that committee. 

It has been asserted that the committees has great power and 
can control legislation, and therefore the number of members 
should be incressed. 

I deny that the Committee on Rules can control legislation. 
This committee cin facilitate legislation by reporting a rule on 


which the members may vote, but the rule has no force until | 
The Committee on Rules | 


adopted by the members of the House. 
simply proposes; the House disposes of the proposition. 


[ have been here for nine years, and I have at various times | ing 
| quire into the status of laws organizing the Executive De 


seen one member block the business of this House. I am in 
favor of giving to the Committee on Rules power sufficient to 


prevent the business of the House from being clogged, halted, | 
and delayed unnecessiily by one member or a few members, so | 
After proper deb ite I be- | 


that no business can be transacted. 
lieve the majority should control, and the Committee on Rules 


should have authority to report a resolution which when regu- | 
larly adopted by the House will cause the business of the House | 


to proceed and the will of the majority to prevail. 
I believe that five members on the 


or eleven. 


would be satisfactory. I am in favor of all sections of the coun- 


try being represented on the committee, and I know the Speaker, | 
in selecting the members of the committee, as far as possible | 


recognized the different sections of the country, and we have a 
Committee on Rules composed of members who have always been 
fair and just. 

Mr. Speaker, in my judgment, as I have already said, a Com- 
mittee on Rules consisting of five members is decidedly pref- 
erable toa committee consisting of eleven, as proposed in the 
amendment. 
the past has taught us is beneficial. I am in favor of standing 
by the position taken by our predecessors for nearly half a cen- 
tury, and Iam in favorof adhering to the usage which has lasted 
for so miny years and which has always worked so well. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. 
in the disc 


tempt is being made to reverse the election of last November. 
The Democratic party won the last election and have a majority 
in this House, and yet by these amendments it would seem we 
are trying ‘‘to turn them down.” [Laughter and applause.' 

I voted against the proposition to draw sectional lines on the 
amendment offered by my friend from Washington [Mr. WIL- 
SON], because this‘is not the placefor that. At the polls is the 
place to give fair play tothe entire country, and not come in here 
and try to do it by dabbling and piecemealing. My friend from 
Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN], it seems to me, is making the s.ime mis- 
take. You want to give, you say, to all of the sections of the 
country fair pliy, and you want to try to bring the great trans- 
Mississippi and mountain regions into the arena here and for 
fair play to put them upon the same footing as other regions. 
Too late! You should have attended to that, my friends, when 


The amendment will be considered as pend- | 


years, or ever since the Thirty-fifth | 


During that time the nation has passed | 
| ninths 


| seven-elevenths from the South. 


leven members should be appointed, as this amend- | 
There | 
| that majority are from the South. 
great feeder to the vast masses of the people and the tran: 


| enths from the South. 


eight and influence with us in determining the membership | 


| eighths from the South. 
| from the South. 
| from the South. 


Sommittee on Rules are | 
enough, and [am opposed to increasing the number to either nine | 
Ido not believe that eleven members on the committee | 


[am in faver of standing by what experience in | 


| the interest o 
Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that | 
ission that is now going on,as well as in some of the | 
amendments that have been o! ered to this code of rules, an at- | 
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the last general election was held. 
side. | 

Why, Mr. Speaker, this country is not in the control of 
East in-this House. Norisitin the control of the middle se 
in the House, and certainly not in the control of the great W. 


{Applause on the Republi 


stacks tell of the great engines of power driving all the m 
business of the nation, is not here in control. 

Let us see where the m«jority of the majority of these 
mittees is to be found. The Committee on Elections ha 
Democrats and six Republicans. Of the majority of 9, se\ 
are from the South. The Committee on Ways 
Means, 11 Democrats, and of that majority six-elevenths 
from the South. The Committee on Appropriations, 1! D 
ocrats, of which majority seven-elevenths are from the So 
The Committee on the Judiciary, 11 Democrats, and a maj 
of seven-elevenths of that great committee are from the ¢ 
The Committee on Banking and Currency, 11 majority) 
The Committee on Coi 
Weightsand Measures, 1] majority, of whichseven-elevenths 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce, that wields such power 
the destinies of the country, has 11 majority, and six-elevent 
Rivers and Harbors, 


tation interests of the country, has il majority, and eight-: 
The Committee on Agriculture, 11 
jority, withseven-elevenths from the South. The Committ 
Foreign Affairs, 9mijority, with six-ninthsfrom the South. O 
Naval Affairs, 9 majority, and five-ninths from the South. 

Post-Offices and Post-Roads, 9 majority, with sixth-ninths | 
the South. Public Buildings and Grounds, 9 majority, 
six-ninths from the South. Education, 8 majority, with six- 

Claims, 9 m jority, with six-nint 
War Claims, 7 majority, with four-sev 
District of Columbia, 9 majority, with se\ 
ninthsfrom the South. Election of President and Vice-Presi 
and Representatives in Congress, 8 majority, with six-eig! 
from the South. Immigration and Naturalization, 7 majo: 
with four-sevenths from the South. Committee on Rules, 31 
jority, with two-thirds from the South. Committee on Print 
ing, 2 majority, all from the South. Joint commission to 
ments, 2 majority, all from the South. 

And how about the North? The Northern Democracy 
majority of the following great (?) committees: —— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. If I may be recognized, I will yield to 1 
gentleman from Towa. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
GEN] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. [yield tothe gentleman from Iowa[Mr. 1 
DERSON]. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. Now, I have named the er 
committees, and shown where the control is in the commit 
th \t shape the busidess of this country. 

Now, let us see what the Northern Democracy gets in th 
of control of committees. 

You have the mjority of the Committee on Military Aff 
which is a powerful committee, indeed, in these times of 
[Laughter.] You have a majority of the Committee on Pub 
Lands, when nearly all the public land questions have been set 
tled. You have a majority of the Committee on Territor 
when there is nothing left, I believe, but Utah, to be figured 
Yow have a majority of the Committee on Manufactures, a gic 
tic committee, my Northern Democratic friends. [Laughter 
You have a majority of Mines and Mining. What a pow 
this great nation! [Laughter.] You hav 
majority of the Committee on Labor, on Private Land Clai 
Alcoholic Liquor Traffic, on Irrigation of Arid Lands, on \ 
tilation and Acoustics! Look out for your health, boys. K 
in good health those in control so that they may be able to! 
the House. You havea majority of the Committee on Expe! 
turesinthe Treasury, War, and Post-Office Departments, i) 
Department of Justice: you have a majority on the Committee 
Expenditures on Public Buildings. The South has the ch 
manship of the Committee on Expenditures in the War Dep: 
ment, so they can man*geit. Youofthe North hove a major 
of the Committee on Enrolled Bills, and of the Seleet Commit! 
on Capitol Centenni:l Anniversary. 

The committees that are equally divided between the Nort 
and the South in the majority are as follows: Indian Affal 
Railways and Canals, Pacific Railroads, Reform in the Civ 
Service, and the Committee on Accounts. 

Now, my good friend from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN], do not go 
paring around the edges when itwill countnothing. I say tomy 
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cood friend from Washington |[Mr. WILSON], do not consume | 
the time of the House with youramendmentdrawing a sectional 
line wh n it will not amount to anything. That was res adjudi- | 
?, on election day until next election day,and then we may 
cha e the res. 

LA us look a little further. Who are the chairmen of these 
creat committees? The South has the following chairmen: 
Election, Ways and Means, Appropriations, Judiciary, Coinage, 
Weights and Measures, Interstate and Foreign Commeree, Riv- 
é id Harbors, Agriculture, Foreign Affairs, Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads, Public Lands, Territories, Railways and Canals 
Public Buildings and Grounds, Levees and Improvements of the 
Mississippi River, Education, Pensions, Claims, Private Land 
Claims, District of Columbia, Revision of the Laws, Ventilation 
ind Acoustics, and six of the Department Expenditure commit- 
taes: also on Public Buildings and Grounds, on Rules, on Ac- 
counts, on Printing, and on the joint commission to celebrate 
the Capitol Centennial—thirty-three in all. 

There are the great committees that do the business of this 
House shaping the legislation of the nation. The following 


com nittees have — rn chairmen: 
chant Marine and | Military 


Banking and Currency, 
Affairs, Naval Affair 


1eries. o 


‘ai n Affairs, Manu aovabe Mines and Mining, Pacific Rail- 
eads, Labor, Milit tia, Patents, Invalid Pt nsions, War Claims, 
teform in the Civil Service, Eleetion of President and Vice- 
President and Represen atives in Congress, A coholic Liquor 
7 ce, Irrigation of Arid Lands, Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, Expenditures in the Treasury Department, Expenditures 
inthe Department of Justice, Mileage, Library, and Enrolled 
Bills—with a very fey exceptions, these are worthless commit- 
teesand have but little influence on legislation. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, that is all right. The Democracy of the 
South are entitled toit. They are the headand body and shoul- 


sand brainsof the Democratic party. You areright, gentle- 
_ in taking control of this Government; but let the 
ic party North answer to the great people of this country if 
they were right in putting you in control. There is the milk in 


the cocoanut. You have earried the election, my Democratic 
friends. The silver-tongued gentleman from Nebraska {Mr. 


BRYAN] helped to bring on this reposing of power in the Demo- 


cratie party, and now do not get down and wriggle when yousuf- 
fer from the logical result of that election. [Applause on the 


Republican side. ] 


Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I think the 
gentieman who last oecupied the floor has drifte i very far away 
from the question presented by the amendmentof the centleman 


from M ississi 
however, 
committees. 
allowed to say so, 


ppi| Mr. HOOKER]. The gentleman hasundertaken, 
to read to this House a lecture on the formation of the 
I think the gentleman is —. unfair, if I may be 
in the comments he has made upon the forma- 


tion of the committees. 
Now, sir, let me first take the Committee on Elections, to 
which the gentleman referred, and what is the condition there? 


That committee is composed of fifteen members, and eight mem- 
bers of that committee come from the States of the Nor th, only 

seven from the South. The gentleman did not tell you that. 
You have a majority of the Committee on Elections. Are you 


not content with it? Do you decline to count the Republican 


members of that committee? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. No, sir. I have not the 
time. Take the Committee on Waysand Means, which is a com- 


mittee composed of seventeen members. I find, Mr. Speaker, 
that that committee is composed of eleven from the north 
side of the Ohio River and only six from the south. Is not 
ntleman satisfied with that? Take the next committee, 
which is the Committee on Appropriations. It is composed of 
Seventeen members; ten of them come from the section to which 
the gentleman belongs. Is he not satisfied that these ten men 
can tuke cre of the question of appropriations so far as the 
peop le of the North areconcerned? Surely he would not argue 
that seven members from the poor South could do more in pro- 
curing appropriations than the ten members who come from his 
section of the country? 


\’ 


_take the Committee on the Judiciary, which is composed of 
fifteen members, Mr. Speaker, and ten of them come from th« 

North, and only five from the South. Is not that sitisfactory to 
thegentleman? Take, next, the Committee on B sabiowrend Cur- 
rency, composed of seventeen members, and ten of the members 
constituting that great committee, to which the gentleman re- 
erred, come from the North, and seven from the South. 


he g 





the gentleman satisfied with arepresentation of that kind? Take 
the next committee, the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 


Demo- | 


LOS7 














Measures, which is composed of seventeen members, and ten of 
them come from the North, seven from the South Chat - 
tainly sho ild be ¢ tisinetoryv to the e( pl wh n eg { in 
represents. 

‘lake the Committe n Interstate and F\ ( l yy 
| composed of seventeen mem 1 en com om 
| the nore and six from the ) 

Riv nd Harbors, v c n members, 
21 ne of the c ( : ‘ 
tee on Merchant Marit 1 t 
members, and nine of t hi ) 

the Commit A cu e, com ( 

bers, and ten of those members cove ym » Nort 

fro the S “ . t nat L¢ \ i 6 th ( 

tee on Oo n sz\ All ( n i f I ) 
of that number come from the North and six from the S 
Take the Co on Military A il cc | x 5 l \ 
mempers, na tw ve ¢ tne six < rhe a e 
North, only four fromthe South. Take » ‘ N 
Affairs, consisting « ‘no members, and ten of that 1 

come from the North, five from the South | e the ¢ - 
tee on the Post-Office an be -houads, on t ‘ 
members, and eivyht of that numb com oO i 

Take the ‘Comn ittee on Public | cn ) of 1 mK 
bers, and ¢ 1 O} > hilt 1 come ft l } 1 oO t 
from the South. Take the Committee on dian A ‘ 
sisting of fifteen 1 id ten of oO come tr nt VOrtp 
five from tl 

Ly | me the short t »] 
committee, and | iveomi d? e oO rev vy comm vn 
to this point ha large p nde} eof Norithe ( 11 
and yetmy friend comes an ) iLhinso e€ mode in W \ 
commit S are tiiuted. I will t ye 
my friend. The party to which you belongisas 
and it has no existence in one-half of 1 Sta of \ ’ 
{Loud applause on the Democratic side. | 

If you w. nt represent mn fron ‘ tn y yo 
you must change your polici vbandon yo etion n, im 
prove your political principles, s¢ @1 3of Congress upon 
this fl or from tht section, and then you w have no § 
of complaint at the fairness of the « t of the Speaker's 
anne. {| Applause. | 

Mr. WLLSON of Washi Lon. But you will count them o 

The SPE AKT R. The time of the gen in has expir « 

Mr. CAT INGS. The hour » OF ) rived, |] 
move that the House do now adjourn 

The motion was agreed to: and acco Ing@iy t5oek l 
minute p. m.) the House adjourned. 

SENATE, 
THURSDAY, August 31, 1893. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, R W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 
Che Jou of yes lay’s proc ings was read and approve 
PETITIONS AND MI IRIAT 

The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a petition of 
chants and bankers of Bloomington, Ill, prying for the unc 
ditional repeal of the so called Shermans law; which was 
ord red to lie on the bl 

PEFFER presented a petition of the Farmers Alliance 
and Indi stri | Union of Santa Clara County, Cal., p ne fe 
free and unlimited co re of ver; wl L WuS 01 red to 
the table. 

Mr. AL LI L present resolutions adopted at a lo ¢ 
5,000 citi cme Pal Nebr., pre ed over by the m oO 
ing the establishment of Government postal s binks 
mo rat the olutions be referred to ( ilttee Po 
Offices and Post-Roads. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLI pi nted a petition of citizens of \ ; 
praying for the enactment of legislation r ri ! 
and unlimited eoin ge pon an ‘ ity wit l 
was ordered to lie on the tbl 

tr. MITCHELL of Wis sin presente 1 e Board 
of Trade of La Crosse, Wis.. prsying fe oO s 
pure hasing clause of so-called 5 ! 1 ia which W or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 30, Brother- 
hood of Carpenters snd Joiners, of Milwaukee, Wis., praying 
for the enactment of legislation providing for the freer and 


Is not | 


more extended use of silver : which was ordered to lie 


on the table. 
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Mr. CULLOM. I present resolutions adopted at a grange 
meeting, held near Woodson, IIl., in favor of the free coinage 
of the silver bullion now in the Treasury and all that may be 
offered hereafter, and in favor of a constitutional amendment 
securing free coinage and forbidding the purchase of bullion or 
the issuance of bonds or paper money without the consent of a 
majority of the State Legislatures. I move that the resolutions 
lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PALMER presented three petitions of business men, 
bankers, and other citizens of Chicago and Monticello, Ill., pray- 
ing for the unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
so-called Sherman silver law; which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. MURPHY presented petitions of the Iron Molders’ Union 
No. 108, of Troy; of the depositors of the Union Dime Savings 
Institution, of Troy; and of citizens of Saugerties County, all in 
the State of New York, praying for the unconditional repeal of 
the Sherman silver law; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. LODGE presented the petition of C. A. Chapman, Thomas 
H. Goodspeed, and 19 other citizens of Massachusetts, praying 
for the repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called 
Sherman law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HUNTON presented the petition of James A. Sommer- 
ville and other citizens of Front Royal, Va., praying for the un- 
conditional repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called 
Sherman law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. PEFFER. I desire to introduce a bill which I wish to 
call up at the proper time and propose as an amendment to the 
pending bill reported by the Committee on Finance. It is a bill 
to provide for the free and unlimited coinsge of gold and silver 
bullion. I will state to the Senate that it is simply a reénact- 
ment of five or six sections of the coinage act of 1837. I ask that 
it be printed and lie on the table. 

The bill (S. 765) to provide for the free and unlimited coinage 
of gold and silver bullion was read twice by its title and ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. IRBY introduced the following bills; which were severally 
read twice by their titles,and, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Claims: 

A bill (S. 766) for the relief of Joseph S. Baynard and others; 

A bill (S. 767) for the relief of the heirs of Robert W. Fuller, 
deceased; 

A bill (S. 768) for the relief of George W. Williams & Co.; 

A bill (S. 769) for the relief of Francis T. Capers; 

A bill (S. 770) for the relief of John W. R. Pope and the heirs 
of F. P. Pope; 

A bill (S. 771) for the relief of the heirs of James B. Seabrook, 
deceased; 

A bill (S. 
macher; 

A bill (S. 773) for the relief of the heirs of John A. P. Scott; 

A bill (S. 774) for the relief of the heirs of Joseph J. Pope; 

A bill (S. 775) for the relief of Daniel T. Pope; 

A bill (S. 776) for the relief of Robert G. Lamar; 

A bill (S. 777) for the relief of Stockton E. Slawson; 

A bill (S. 778) for the relief of the heirs of Samuel A. Nelson; 

A bill (S. 779) for the relief of Frederick W. Claussen; 

A bill (S. 780) for the relief of John F. Werner; 

A bill (S. 781) for the relief of the heirs of Charles B. Capers: 

A bill (S. 782) for the relief of William H. Connerat and Clar- 
ence S. Connerat; 

A bill (S. 783) for the relief of the heirs of Robert J. Smith; 

A bill (S. 784) for the relief of C. L. Slawson; 

A bill (S. 785) for the relief of William Neyle Habersham, 
survivor, and William Neyle Habersham, as executor: 

A bill (S. 786) for the relief of Mortimer W. Venning; 

A bill (S. 787) for the relief of William R. Herron: 

A bill (S. 788) for the relief of Louisa G. Heyward and others: 

A bill (S. 789) for the relief of James D. McDowall, adminis- 
trator of William D. McDowall, deceased; 

A bill (S. 790) for the relief of the heirs and devisees of Henry 
McKee; 

A bill (S. 791) for the relief of John Duncan, survivor: 

A bill (S. 792) for the relief of the heirs of Benjamin Chaplin; 

A bill (S. 793) for the. relief of Thomas G. White, executor and 
test mentary trustee of the last will and testament of Joseph 
D. Eddings, deceased; 

A bill (S. 794) for the relief of Evalina Ann E. Fripp; 

A bill (S. 795) for the relief of Octavus A. White, trustee; 

A bill (S. 796) for the relief of Edward M. Capers; 

A bill (S. 797) for the relief of William Wilson; 

A bill (S. 798) for the relief of the heirs of James Wells; 


— 
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for the relief of the heirsof George Jacob Huth- 
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A bill (S. 799) for the relief of the heirs of Stephen Whiteheng 

A bill (S. 800) for the relief of the heirs of Richard N. Kitt}os: 

A bill (S. 801) for the relief of Louisa G. Heyward and oth, 
and 

A bill (S. 
J. T. Pope. 

Mr. GORMAN introduced the following bills; which y 
severally read twice by their titles, and referred to the Co 
tee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 803) for the relief of Benjamin R. White, o! 
gomery County, Md., for the use and occupation of his | 
Montgomery County, Md., by the military forces of the | 
States during the war for the suppression of the rebellion 

A bill (S. 804) for the relief of Maria and Mary Reynold 
ministrators of the estate of James Reynolds, of Allegany Cr 
Md., for the use and occupation of real estate by the mi 
forces of the United States during the war for the supp: 
of the rebellion. 

A bill (S. 805) for the relief of Charles W. Shreves, of 
gomery County. Md., for the use and occupation of real 
by the military forces of the United States during the \ 
the suppression of the rebellion, as found by the Court of C 
under the act of March 3, 1883; 

A bill (S. 806) for the relief of Rueben A. Hurley, adn 
trator de bonis non of R. A. Hurley,of Montgomery County, \d.; 

A bill (S. 807) for the relief of Joseph Redfern and Eliza J, 
Redfern, his wife; 

A bill (S. 808) for the relief of Anna M. Anderson and Charles 
Y. G. Anderson, executors of George W. Anderson, decessed 
late.of Washington County, Md.; and 

A bill (S. 809) for the relief of Alexander Moffitt. 

Mr. GORMAN also introduced a bill (S. 810) authorizing ¢) 
Secretary vf War to donate a certain cannon to the Nava! Vet- 
eran Association of Baltimore, Md.; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 811) for the relief of F. Halverson 
French; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accon- 
panying papers, referred to the Committee on Military Afi 

He also introduced a bill (S. 812) for the relief of William R 
Steinmetz; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 813) for the relief of the own 
of the Schillinger patents; which was read twice by its title 
referred to thé Committee on Patents. 

Mr. HAWLEY introduced a bill (S. 814) for the relief of t! 
representatives of Daniel C. Rodman, deceased, and others 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Co 
tee on Claims. 

Mr. GORMAN introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 22) a 
izing the use of any unexpended balance of the appropriati: 
the reéstablishment of the Wolf Trap, Chesapeake Bay 
house, and for the reéstablisbment of the Solomons Lump, 
peake Bay, light-house, as far as may be necessary; whic! 
read twice by its title. 

Mr. GORMAN. I move that the joint resolution be 1 
to the Committee on Appropriations, with the accomp 
letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, and that th: 
be printed as a document. 

The motion was agreed to. 


SUPERVISING ARCHITECT’S OFFICE. 


Mr. DOLPH. I introduce a joint resolution to which | desir 
to call the attention of the chairman of the Committee on |’ 
Buildings and Grounds and the other members of that con 
tee and also the Committee on Appropriations. I find in t 
legislative, executive and judicial appropriation act of list + 
sion the following, under the head of ‘‘ Supervising Architect” 


And the services of skilled draftsmen, civil engineers, computers, a 
ants, assistants to the photographer, copyists, and such other ser 
the Secretary of the Treasury may deem necessary and specially 
may be empioyed in the office of the Supervising Architect exc! 
to carry into effect the various appropriations for public buildings. t 
paid for from and equitably charged against such appropriations 
vided, That the expenditures on this account for the fiscal year ¢) 
June 30, 1894, shall not exceed $200,000; and that the Secretary of the ‘reas 
ury shall each year in the annual estimates report to Congress the num 
of persons so employed and the amount paid to each. 


802) for the relief of the heirs and devisees of 


I am unable to see the reason for inserting that portion of the 
proviso which reads as follows: 

That the expenditures on this account for the fiscal year ending June “ 
1894, shall not exceed $200,000. 

It does not limit the appropriations. 
this purpose are paid out of the appropriations for constructing 
the buildings. There is no provision here which regulates the 
amount which may be expended by the Supervising Architect 
out of any appropriation for this purpose; he may be extravagant 


All the expenditures fo 








1893. 
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orotherwise, as he pleases; and there would appear to be no prac- | 


tical use of this limitation. 

The result of the limitation is that there is not force enough 
in the Supervising Architect's office to prepsre plans and speci- 
fications for buildings which have been appropriated for. So I 
learned from him yesterday morning. Hesays the fault is with 
Congress: thatif we will give him money enough he will employ 
the necessary architects and have the plans made. 

The sketch plans for the public building at Portland, Oregon, 
have not yet been made, although the act authorizing the build- 
ing was passed on the 24th of January, 1891: an appropriation 
was made at thes ime session for the commencement of the build- 
ing, and the site has been purchased, and, I think, $160,000 paid 
for it. The money appropriated lies idle in the Treasury. 
told by the Supervising Architect that he must take up all the 
buildings in the order in which the appropriations were made. 
The result is that on a large number of them nothing is being 
done whatever. 

So, in effect, this proviso enabled the Committee on Appronria- 
tions to regulate the amount of money that shall be expe ded 
for public buildings. After the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds has made provision and Congress has made an up- 
propriation for a public building they have stopped all expendi- 
tures for the purpose by limiting the amount which may be ex- 
pended out of the appropriations for this service and other serv- 
ices in the Supervising Architect's office. 

[ introduce the joint resolution and ask that it be referred to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds; and I ask that 
committee to ascertain, if they ean, whether the proviso which 
| seek to repeal is of aay practical benefit. 

The joint resolution (S. R. 23) relative to the employment of 
the services of skilled draftsmen, civil engineers, and others 
in the office of the Supervising Architect was read twice by its 
title. 

Mr. VEST. The trouble to which the Senator from Oregon 
has alluded is deeper than would be inferred from the remarks 
he has made to-day. It has been the policy of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to defeat every bill sent from the Senate for the 
erection of public buildings that containsanappropriation. They 
have insisted for a number of years that these appropriations 
must be controlled by the Committees on Appropriations in the 
House and Senate. We have repeatedly passed bills making ap- 
propriations for public buildings and sent them to the other 
House, and they either refused to concur and struck out the ap- 
propriation or refused to act at all upon them. 

The subject to which the Senator from Oregon has referred 
has been before our committees repeatedly for the last twelve 
years. The Committee on Appropriations in the House and in 
the Senate have always taken the position that this is a matter 
for their jurisdiction entirely, and that after looking at all the 
revenues of the Government, and determining the amount that 
may be appropriated for specific objects, they shall say how 
much should be given to the Supervising Architect’s Office. I 
suggest to the Senator from Oregon that it is a matter in which 
our committee is entirely powerless. Unless the Appropriation 
Committee changes the mode of procedure we can do nething. 
He has the same information that we can obtain from the Super- 
vising Architect's Office, and that is that the appropriation is 
insufficient; but if we should come in here and attempt to con- 
trol the appropriation we would be met immediately by the 
Committee on Appropriations with the information that we were 
trespassing upon their jurisdiction. 

Now, a single remark as to the Supervising Architect’s Office 
and the force there. I have known for a number of years that 
the Supervising Architect’s Office has needed entire reorganiza- 
tion. 
under the Supervising Architect, who is an officer of the Treas- 
ury Department. 


Tam | 


| that we 





It consists of a number of subordinate bureaus or divisions | 
’ | do not think that was theintention of the committee. 
The present Secretary of the Treasury and | 


myself have talked about the reorganization of that Bureau in | 


his Department. Until there is a reorganization it will never 
have enough force to do the work. Itisa defect of organization 
and not a defect in the number of employés. 

In the first place, so long as we pay a miserable pittance of a 
salary to the Supervising Architect, we shall have this same 
kind of complaint. Weare attempting to get a first-class offi- 
cer for a fifth-class salary; and you can not expect the best archi- 
tects in the United States to leave their employment in the 
larger cities, where they are making $20,000 to $40,000 and 
$50,000 a year, and come here to Washington City on a salary of 
$4,500. Itis impossible to do it. But the whole Supervising 
Architect's Bureau ought to be reorganized, and the Secretary 
of the Treasury told me that he has that in contemplation. ; 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator from Missouri let me ask him 
& question? 


Mr. VEST. Certainly. 


XXV——69 


LOS9 


Mr. HALE. Isit nota fact, and hasit not been truef 
ire only enabled to get 
chitect at the head this vyreat bure for \ very 
short time, and that the com: ensition which he can get tside 
is so much in excess of his salary that we can not keep a good 
man there? Is it nota fact that t this di- 


or ve Ss, 


the services ol 


vu COM™ 
of 1 or division 


e whole business of 


vision has been always underestimated in Congress by the ap- 
propriation that hus been given 
Mr. VEST There is no doubt about that. Mr. President: but 
there are so many instances of thit kind, | am hopeless myself 
| of doing anything but to call attention to them. We expect to 
get first-class Indian agents for $1,200 or $1,500 a year, to leave 
civilization and tike their families out amongst the Indian tvibes: 
but we have never succeeded in doing it, and never will It is 


simply impossible to secure a first-class architect at the salary 
we pay that officer. 

Mr. MCPHERSON, Let me inquireof the Senator from Ore- 
gon the exact purpose of his joint resolution. If Il understand 
the reading of its title aright. his purpose is to repeal the appro- 
priation which provides for experts of all kinds and efticient 
aid 

Mr. DOLPH. Oh. no; not at all. 
may be understood by the Senate. If there is any good reason 
for the limitation which I propose to repe:l I should like to 
hear it now or hereafter. If the Committee on Appropriations 
had a’ specific purpose in inserting this provision in the act itean 
be stated. I think the probability is that it came in the bill 
from the other House, and that somebody had an idea it limited 
the amount of money to be expended for this purpose. 

That is not true. Out of the appropriation in all bills for pub- 
lic buildings the plans and specificitions are made. They are 
to be paid for out of this fund whenever the plans are made, and 
it will cost no more to make the plans to-day than it will cost five 
years from now. There is a provision contuined in the last leg- 
islative, executive, and judicial appropriation act that the Su- 
pervising Architect may employ architects, etc., toaid him, but 
that the amount of expenditure for that purpose in any one fis- 
cal year shall not exceed $200,000. It does not limit any appro- 
priation made by the act, but it prevents the Supervising Ar- 
chitect from expending in his office an amount éxceeding $200,- 
000 for plans. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. 
ance? 

Mr. DOLPH. Not outside assistance, but for all the assistance 
necessary in providing the plans. The Supervising Architect 
tells me that this provision should be repealed; that he can not 
with such a limitation employ sufficient force to make plans for 
the buildings Congress has provided for. 

In the case of the public building at Portland,Oregon,which was 
authorized on the 24th of January, 1891, two years and a half 
ago, the sketch plans have not yet been drawn, although $160,000 
has been expended for the site of the building, and the lot lies 
there. The excuse of the Supervising Architect is that he must 
take up these buildings in the order of the appropriations, and 
that the limitation of the amount he may expend for plans this 
year prevents him from reaching the Portland public building 
and others. 

The joint resolution does not adda dollar to the approprintion 
and does not add a dollar to the cost of the plans; it simply al- 
lows the Supervising Architect to employ the necessary em- 
ployés to make the plans for buildings which have been author- 
ized and appropriated for by Congress. 

I say that it may have been thought that this limitation in 
some way would limit the appropriation; it does not, but it does 
control the expenditure of money for public buildings by holding 
back the plans, and thereby holding back the expenditure. | 
If it was, 


| desire that the matter 


For the employment of outside assist- 


that would be one reason for the limitation. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Have any plans been made for a public 
building at Portland? 

Mr. DOLPH. No, sir, because the Supervising Architectsays 
he can not expend over $200,000 for plans. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Has there been an appropriation? 

Mr. DOLPH. There has been an appropriation of $160,000 for 
the site, and appropriation enough to make the plans. We have 
had a foundation put in, and it has been lying there for over two 
years. 

Mr. ALLISON rose. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. 
floor, I will yield. 

Mr. ALLISON. I was waiting to be recognized by the Chair. 
Of course I yield to the Senator from New Jersey to continue his 
remarks. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I only wish to say a single word. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST] states that there has 


If the Senator from Iowa desires the 
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been a great need of a reorganization of the office of the Super- 
vising Architect of the Treasury Department. That is appar- 
ent to everybody. We havenot had asuccessful administration 
of that office for some years. I believe, however, that the pres- 
ent incumbent of that office is a man who is entirely competent 
to reorganize the oflice upon the very best possible basis to bring 
t good results, a man of high character and excellent qual- 
ificat and a man of great energy. 

lum in sympathy with the purpose of the joint resolution of 
the Senator from Oregon. I think it the duty of Congress to | 
proceed in a manner which will enable the Supervising Archi- | 
tect not only to reorganize his office upon a firm and a stable | 
and successful basis, but to arm him in every way with a sufli- 
cient amount of appropriation in order that his work may he 
made to show. 

So far as the incumbent of the office is concerned, no better 
ability aan be found in this country. 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator does not understand that I made 
any reflection upon that officer? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Iam speaking of some remarks made by 
the Senator from Missouri, in which he said there was a dispo- 
sition on the part of the Secretary of the Treasury to reorganize 
that office and put it upon a little better basis. The Secretary of 
the Treasury has proceeded in the right direction thus far in the 
selection of the agent who is to have the responsibility of this 
great work. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, the limitation on the ap- 
propriation in the legislative appropriation act of last year is 
the usual limitation which has been inserted for many years, 
the object being to limit the amount to be expended in each 
year for the purposes of preparing plans, etc. It was supposed 
thut this sum would be large enough, or at least as large as 
could be economically expended. 

Whiist L have not before mo the figures of these appropria- 
tions from year to year, l have no doubt that thesum of $200,000 
is as large a sum as has ever been appropriated for this purpose. 

Mr. HALE. Here is a list for the last ten years, if the Sena- 
tor desires to read it. 

Mr. ALLISON. I thank the Senator. Hereis the statement: 
In 1883, $180,000; im 1884, $120,000; in 1885, $140,000; in 1886, 
$130,000; in 1887 and 1888, $150,000; in 1889, 1890, and 1891, $175,- 
000, and from 1892 to 1894, 200,000. 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator speaks of an appropriation. The 
matver | have been talking about is not.an appropriation at all. 
It is simply a limitation upon the amount the Supervising Arch- 
itect may expend out of appropriations for plans for public build- 
Ings. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ihave noi failed to understand what the Sena- 
tor proposes. We make these appropriations for public build- 
ings. They may be made as coming from the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds or they may be made in the reg- 
ular annual appropriation bills. Latterly, owing to a rule of the 
House of Representatives, they have been put upon the sundry 
civil act from year to year, because the House has refused to al- 
low appropriations to be made for specific buildings. These ap- 
propriations are now put upon the sundry civil act, and out of 
these appropriations a certain sum may be expended annually 
for the purpose of preparing plans, ete. That I understood to 
be the statement of the Senator from Oregon. If Iam mistaken 
about it he can correct me. 

Mr. DOLPH. There is no limitation in the original appro- | 
priation. 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly not. 

Mr. DOLPH. The Supervising Architect may expend all the 
appropriation necessary for the plans. 

Mr. ALLISON. Undoubtedly he could under the original ap- | 
propriation. 

Mr. DOLPH. But then comesin the general appropriation | 
bill making a limitation on the amount he may expend for this 
purpose. 


Mr. ALLISON. 


ADO 
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That is as to the amount which may be ex- 
pended in any tiscal year in ‘the Supervising Architect's Office. | 


Mr. DOLPH. Out of the appropriations already made. 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly, out of the appropriation already 
made. Why is this? The Supervising Architect's Office is a | 
limited office, both in its areaand in the number of itsemployés, | 
and there were some years ago—at least it was so stated—some | 
abuses respecting the number of employés in that office. If a 
person was seeking employment who could find employment no- | 
where else he.was directed to the Supervising Architect's Office. | 
T have no doubt it would be a great conveniences to the new ad- 
ministration of affairs which has{just-come into power, and which 
has more or less pressure upon it, if this fund could be enlarged | 
to $400,000 er 8500,000. Then there would be an. eppertunity of | 
employing pat in the Supervising Architect's Offiee; but it | 
would be also necessary to enlarge the Treasury Building in 
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order to find room for these new employés, or to rent large 
ings outside. 

The Senator from Oregon seems to have fallen into the imp 
sion that such a provision as that to which he has referre 
new thing upon the appropriation bill of iast year, and 1] 
was devised for the purpose of preventing the regular and 
progress of the public buildings authorized by law andapp: 
ated for. 

Respecting the public building at Portland, I musts 
my friend from Oregon, that that building has progressed 
as much rapidity us could fairly be expected. It 
building was authorized in 1891, and there was a limit of « 
upon it, which was wholly unsatisfactory to the Senators 
Oregon; therefore no plans could be made for the construct 
that building, and it was at their urgent request and ins 
that, during the last year, we increased the limit of that 


is t 


| priation, so that I think some $800,000 was appropriated. 


Mr. DOLPH. Seven hundred and fifty thousand dolla 
hope, however, the Senator will understand that I merel; 
the Portland building as an illustration. I have been t 
about the propriety of the limitation. 

Mr. ALLISON. And Iam using the Portland buildin; 
for the purpose of illustration, and for no other purpose. 

On the passage of the sundry civil act on the 3d of March 
provided forthe enlargement of the cost of the building at 1 


| la e original appropriation not being satisfactory to 
land, the original appropriat t 1 ¢ satisfactory t 


Senators from Oregon, but it was as large as we could secu 
the Senate, and it was fixed at $750,000. So there was no 0) 
tunity for the Senators from Oregon to present their claims 
a plan of the building until after the 4th of March. 

[am glad to hear the Supervising Architect'so well spoke: 
by the Senator from New Jersey |Mr. MCPHBRSON], becaus 
understand he is a citizen of the State of New Jersey, and 
doubtedly the Senator speaks from actual knowledge. 

The Supervising Architect says very properly that he n 
take up the buildings which have been appropriated for : 
were considered prior to the building at Portland, Oregon, : 
he says also that, if he has money enough, he can make pl 
for the public buildings authorized at present. 

{ think, so far as the public buildings are concerned, $200, 
a year for the plans is as much ascan be economically expend 
until there is a reorganization of the Supervising Architec 
oflice. Lagree with the Senator from Missouri[Mr. V mst], t! 
we should employ architects outside of the city of Washingto: 
who, with their foree in the various cities of the Union. 1 
make plans for public buildings. 

So, whilst I donot specially object to the suggestions mad: 
the Senator from Oregon, I can not conceive why it should 
necessary for us now, with undue and rapid haste, to doubl: 
these appropriations far beyond any point hitherto reac! 
merely for the purpose of securing plans for public building: 

Mr. DOLPH. Iam not asking for an additional dollar o! 
propriation. 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly, the Senator is not, and he h: 

a dollar of appropriation. There is no money appropriate 
the building at Portland, Oregon. 

Mr. DOLPH. Yes, there is. 

Mr. ALLISON. How much? 

Mr. DOLPH. Thereis nearly $100,000 unexpended afte 
purchase of the lot, and the money is on hand. I donotr 
ber the exact amount. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well; it is not-enough to lay the 
I submit whether it is worth whil 
us to-enter uponan elaborate scheme of plans for public build 
all over the United States until we are ready to approprixt: 
money to construct them. Thereare public buildings in my 0 


| State which are in the same condition as the one referred to 


the Senator from Oregon, waiting fer appropriations. Th 
fore I do not believe that it is worth while for us in haste toe! 
large this expenditure duriag the presentyear beyond the $-0..- 
000 contained in the legislative, -etc., appropriation act of li: 
year, although if it be thought wise by these who now ha 


| charge of the public expenditures to enter upon a scheme whi 


will necessitate extensive appropriations next year for pub 
buildings I certainly shall interpose no objection. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 
there any question before the Senate, Mr. President? I uncer 
stand this to be the introduction of a joint resolution for rel: 


|; enee. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The questionisen the reference 0 
the jeimt-resolution introduced by the Senator from Oregon to 
the Committee. on Public Buildings and Grounds; and the (ir 


| cussion has been proceeding without objection. 


If the debate is to be continued, I shal! 


Mr. MANDERSON. ue 
feel constrained to object to the consideratienef the jeint resolu 
tion, which will carry it over until to-morrow. 
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Mr. VEST. 





I do not wish to say anything more on this ques- 
tion, but I ask the Senator from Oregon to allow the joint reso- | 


ution to go to the Committee on Appropriations. All that the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds could do would be 
to ask for information on the subject from the Supervising Archi- | 
tect of the Treasury and submit that to the Senate. 

Mr. DOLPH. I prefer to have the joint resolution go to t 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. I think I havea 
right to get their opinion upon The limitation I have re- 
‘red to was put upon the bill by the Committee on Appropri 

ms, and I think this should goto the committee which orig 
ly reports biils for public buildings. I should like, also, to | 
have astatement from the Supervising Architect in regard to it. 

Mr. VEST. Our opinion would be worth very little unless the | 
Committee on Appropriations concluded to let the money be 
iwpropriated. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I shall object to the introduction of the 

yint resolution under section 1 of Rule XTV. | 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let it be printed and lie on the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The joint resolution was introduced 

ithout objection. It has been read the first and second ti 
and the Senator from Oregon hasasked that it bereferred to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. Is there objection 
to that reference? 

Mr. MANDERSON. I object to it. 

Mr. DOLPH. Does the Senator object to the reference? 
think there will be no more debate upon it. 


he 
it 


l- 
i 


rs, 


1e8; | 


Mr. MANDERSON. If there be no further debate, [ shall 
not object. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Tho joint resolution will be re- | 


ferred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds in the 
absence of objection. 
ADDITIONAL GOLD CERTIFICATES. 

[ introduce a joint resolution; which I ask 


ISSUE OF 

Mr. COCKRELL. 
to have read. 

The joint resolution (S. R. 24) for the issue of additional gold 
certificates was read the first time by its title, and the second 
time at length, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and Hiouse of Representatives of the United of 
America in Congress assembied, That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
directed, in pursuance of the prov: sions of section 254 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, to issue certificates, not at any time to exceed 20 per 
cent beyond the amount of gold coin and bullion in the Treasury, and to use | 
and expend the same in payment of interest on the public debt, and any other 
demands, obligations, or liabilities of the United States. : 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, a word in relation to the 
joint resolution. Section 254of the Revised Statutes reads thus: 

Src. 254. The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to receive deposits 
of gold coin and bullion with the Treasurer or any assistant treasurer of 
the United States, in sums not less than $20, and to issue certificates there- 
for, in denominations of not less than #20 each, corresponding with the de- 
nominations of the United States notes. The coinand bullion deposited for 
or representing the certificates of deposit shall be retained in the Treasury 
forthe paymentof thesame ondemand. And certificates representing coin 
in the Treasury may be issued in payment of interest on the public debt, 
which certificates, together with those issued for coin and bullion deposited, 
shall not at any time exceed 20 per cent beyond the amount of coin and bul- 
lion in the Treasury; and the certificates for coin and bullion in the Treas- 
ury shall be received at par in payment for duties on imports. 


hy 
wil 


States 











The passage of this joint resolution will give instant relief to | 
the existing panic, and it will bea thing of the past. It will put | 
from $25,000,000 to $35,000,000 of gold certificates in circulation | 
immediately, and add that amount, which is so badly needed, to | 
the reserve in the Treasury. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. What disposition does the Senator 
suggest in regard to the joint resolution? 

Mr. McPHERSON. Let it lie on the table. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the joint resolution lie on the table | 
and be printed. Objection has been made to it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That order will be made, in the 
absence of objection. 
WIDOW OF C. P. CRANDALL. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 

the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay out of the miscellaneous items of thecontingent fund of 
the Senate to Mollie Crandall, widow of C. P. Crandall, deceased, late a mes- 
senger in the employ of the Senate, an amount equal to six months’ salary 
&8 such messenger; said sum to be considered as in lieu of all funeral ex- 
penises and other allowances. 

VALUES OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 
I offer a resolution, for which I 


Mr. FRYE. ask immediate 
consideration. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. 


The resolution will be read. 


The Secretary read as follows: 
_ Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to furnish the 
Senate, for its information, a detailed statement of the values of our ex- 
ports and aperts carried under the severa! flags engaged in our foreign | 
carrying trade i 
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| spoilsand patronage has been able to make so many conve 


| be, not for four short years, but for eternity? 









By una s sent. t Senate proceeded ‘ } 
rest 1L1LO 

Mr. COCKR \ t Si 
it rmation 

Mr. FRYE. |] 

Mr. COCKRELL oO Lo 

Mr. FRYE. l t me 

Mr. VOORHEES 5 

Mr. FRYE. Iwill: iify l ) 
the last fiseal 

Mr. COCKRELI Why} i t 
fiseca yea ' 5 

Mr. FRYI \ LW 

Mr. COCKRBEI No: ea of ‘ 0 t 

Mr. FRY} Very well: I w then t ) 
S to read during ea ot the st vc iscal yea 

The Vik PRESIDENT he moditie ns reste y the 
Senator from Maine will be made t« y rese } Ch l 
tion is on a n ) e 1 yLution nor 

The reso it 1 Was agreed to 

OBSTRUCTIONS TO COLUMBIA RI \ \ 

Mr. DOLPH submitted the followin t h 

considered by u nimous con t nd ag to 
Reso That the Secretary of W ‘ ] ‘by, dirs 
mittothe Sx ite, wit t uni ¢ yd t t th I i 
Engineers appointed w t ro ns act ¢ An x 
appropriations th ) a l atic 
publ Ww 1 ‘ T 
13, 189, t xar the ition e ¢ ia Rive 
from the nay raters t low 7 vi tapi avizable 
waters above ( opa mn r ie l 

BACK CREEK ROUT! 

Mr. HIGGINS. Onthe 25th of August I introduced esolu- 
tion, which was referred to th 1 » on Com ree, rr 
questing the Secretary of W to la revised estimate and a 
report of the survey of the Back Creek route, with referenc 
to a ship canal between ft Del are and Chesapeake Bays [ 
ask that an order be made for the printing of » resolution 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That or vill be ‘ in the 
absence of o a ction. 

AMENDMENT TO A BILI 
Mr. DOLPH. I submit an amendment intended to be pri 


n 
for 


ry 


H. R. 4 
16 appropriations for t 


ending June 


posed by me to the bill 
deficiencies in t! 
ment for the fiscal 
poses. 


to provide 
he 


fle 


30, 1894, 


certain urgent 
the G 


and for other pur- 


ce oO 


yeur 


Lask that the amendment be referred to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Iixpenses of the Senate. It 
provides for the payment of Senate per diem cierks during th 

| recess two years ago, as authorized bya resolution of the Senate 
it is a demand which should be paid by the Senate 


20! ut 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The re ition will be printed and 
referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingen 
Expenses of the Senate, in the absence of objection. 

PROPOSED FINANCIAL LEGISLATION. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. President, if the Senateis willing, I should 
like to submit some remarks on the President’s message after 
the routine business of the Senate is through next Wed la 


morning. 
ER 


SILVER I 
the morning 


PURCHASE ‘¢ 
Mr. VOORHEES. If 
ask—— 


sSULLION. 
} 
} 


UUSLDNeSS 15 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no further concu 
or other resolutions, the morning business is closed. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I ask that the Senate proceed to the con 
sideration of House bill No. 1, on which I under vd na 
tor from Colorado [Mr. WOLCOTT] desires to address the Senut 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Thetitleofthe bill will be rep 

The SECRETARY. A bill(H. R.1) to repeal a partof an 
proved July 14, 1890, entitled ‘‘An act directing the purchasé 
silver bullion and the issue of Treasu y notes nereon nd for 
other purposes.” 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President,itissaidthata l panie 
is invariably accompanied or followed by a wid d religious 
revival. Upto this time we are unfortunately without that bene- 

| ficentoccurrence. Theready andcompletechange of heart, hoy 
ever, on the financial question which we have witnessed in th 


that this is a time when menare especi- 
Andif the Administration, with iis petty 
ts, what 
will 


e 


Chamber gives evidence 
ally open toconviction. 


may we noi he pe when the assurances of future hap iness 
The mi 


f ofan 
siOrvuun 


under which the silver men suffer is that the Administration 
conversion came first. 


For if the hearts of Senators had first 
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’ 





been impressed with the littleness of the things of this world 
und the glory of things supernal, the people, who are to be the 
sufferers, would not have been deserted by their representatives. 

Except as patronage may be used to affect the action of Con- 
grese, there is no criticism to be made respecting the policy of 
the Administration. 

resent attitude of the Secretary of the Treasury, because while 

ie represented a constituency in Congress he was an earnest 
advocate of the free coinage of siiver. Such criticism is mis- 
placed. 
mitted to carrying out the President’s policy, or to withdrawal 
fromthe Cabinet. The Secretary of the Treasury is not the only 
member of the Cabinet who must have radically changed the 
views of a lifetime in subordination to those of his chief. 

Nor is the President of the United States open tostricture be- 
cause of his message. 
opponent of silver coinage since his first entrance into public life. 
There has never been a moment's doubt as to where he stood. 
The platform of his party, it is true, declared in favor of silver, 


but the platform meant no more to him than the wind that blows. | 


We of the West knew perfectly well last fall that whoever of the 
two candidates should be successful, we were powerless, and that 


our reliance must be placed in Congress, which had already on | 


more than one occasion shown its willingness to rise above the 
personal wishes of the Executive. 

The friendship for silver expressed by 
House of Congress who has spoken on t 
able and unanimous. No Senator in favor of the unconditional 
repeal of the Sherman acthas failed to announce in solemn words 
his belief in bimetallism. 
his conscience, but it serves no other purpose so far as favorable 
legislation is concerned. The Senators who state that they are 
bimetallists, but that international agreement is necessary be- 
fore we can adopt the double standard, misstate the proposition. 

International agreement must depend on the attitude of Great 
Britain. If, then, Great Britain consents to a double standard, 
they are bimetallists. 
inetallists. The policy of Great Britain, which they are power- 
less to shape or to control, is the policy they advocate. They are 
willing to sacrifice not only agreat region of our country, whose 


every member of each 


resources are of infinitely more material value to the East than |; , 
| with him. 


all our trade with Great Britain, but the welfare and prosperity 


The statement muy be soothing to | 


If she adheres to gold, they are mono- | 
| exact time when his services were most valuable to the money power, and 


| 
| 
i 
| 
} 


There has been much comment upon the | 
| Indiana on these subjects. 


He is a member of the President's household, and comn- | 


He has been a consistent and persistent | 


| on common ground! 


| if they had bven caughtin the commission of crime. 
, u | is contined <o no one party. 
is question is remark- | 





of every farmer and toiler in the land, in order that we may be | 
| as they are called, banking corporations, usurers, interest-eaters, and para 


in entire accord with Great Britain in our financial policy. 


away by such utterances as those of the Senator from New York 
the other day. Who is not for us is against us. [t would have 
been far more satisfactory if, instead of arguing in favor of silver 
and likewise in favor of unconditional repeal, the Senator had 
argued against silver and then announced his intention of voting 


against unconditional repeal, and his speech would have been | 
| and the leopard is lying down with the kid. 


equally logical. 
Silver has been compelled to bear everybody's burdens for 


many months, and it seems now involved in some fashion with | 


the Democratic differences in New York. 

The Senator from New York knows perfectly well that free 
coinage by separate act is impossible during the incumbency of 
the present Executive,and that any assistance he may desire to 
render must come now or not at all. Those who believe in the 
principle of free coinage of both gold and silver care not a baw- 
bee about the local fights in New York, and, for my own — I 
prefer an open foe who asks no quarter and gives none, who has 
been steadily opposed to silver and has never concealed his 
views, to one who ‘‘ keeps the word of promise to our ear, and 
breaks it to our hope.” 

The most remarkable and most ominous occurrence, however, 
has been the change of front by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
VoorRHEES}, chairman of the Finance Committee. For nearly a 
generation, in season and out, he has posed asa friend of the 
people. Many and varied have been the remedies he has pro- 
posed; but until last week, if consistent in nothing else, he has 
everywhere and at all times found occasion to denounce the 
national-bank system and to advocate the free coinage of silver. 
I have been examining the files of the RECORD for the past de- 
cade and longer, with a view of reminding the Senator of the 
days of which Charles Lamb wrote; those *‘ red-letter days, now 
become, to all intents and purposes, dead-letter days.” 

But what istheuse? The banks were Molochs and everything 
elsé that sounds bad and wicked, and no matter what other gen- 
tlemen might'do, he would never vote to extend their charters, 
orenlarge their powers, and looked forward with hope to the 
time when they would be wiped out altogether. He even op- 
posed the anfendment permitting them to issue notes up to 90 
per cent of their bonds on deposit with the Treasury. Anddur- 
ing all these years the Senator from Indiana bas been also ap- 
parently the unvarying friend of free coinage. The REcORD 





contains speech after speech in which he shows the necessity for 
and the availability of, the use of silver. One of these speeches 
was delivered only last year, since the passage of the Sherma 


| act, in which he utters no word of reproach respecting that law 


but urges a continued and increasing use of the metal as coin. 

This is a brief summary of the utterances of the Senator fr 
But *‘ his words were writin wate; 
and the pitiful outcome of it all are the two bills now before u 
The bill to permit national banks to issue notes to the par of 
their bonds, and the bill for the unconditional repeal of the p 
chasing clause of the Sherman act. 

‘or the first time in the legislative history of either of th: 
the Senator from Indiana and the Senator from Ohio are in com 
plete accord in financial matters. For a generation they have 
both served in public life, the one, in public estimation, standing 
for the masses, the other for the classes, yet both meet at last 
2 It has not been always so. Since the pas- 
sage of the Sherman act and just prior to the last Presidential 
election the Senator from Indiana, in a warm and impassioned 
article in the North American Review, in favor of free coinage, 


il 


ill, 


| described his colleague as follows : 


Now, however, those who eighteen years ago wrought under cover for the 
destruction of one-half the honest, debt-paying money of the American 
1 


| people, are as well known as if acalcium light had been turned on them, an 


are as universally distrusted by the piain, laboring, and productive masses as 
This feeling of distrust 
The ablest and most distinguished opponent of 
silver mouey in the United States, and, more than any other one man, the 
author of the legislation of 1873 on that subject— 


But I suppose the amende honorable of the Senator from In- 
diana yesterdaymay possibly be held to cover this article as well 
as the Senator’s utterances in this Chamber— 
has been before three national conventions of the Republican party se¢ 


| ing a nomination for the Presidency, and seeking itin vain. 


Mr. SHERMAN of Ohio is always to be spoken of with respect as aman of 
ability and large experience, and more especially so in connection with the 
finances of the country. It is true that he has been on both sides of every 
financial issue for more than a quarter of a century past; but it is also true 
that he has always veered from one point of the compass to the other at the 


most oppressive to the laboring, overtaxed, debt-paying farmers and wage 
workers of the country. 


I hope the Senator from Indiana will not be able to catch up 
{ Laughter. ] 


And yet, with all his eminent services in behalf of the financial centers 


’ : : . . : | sites on human labor generally, the leaders whe Re ici é yin New 
Nor are the friends of silver in the slightest degree carried | Yori: } wh i. oe eee os Cae pee mare 18 New 


Lhe eg never dared in national convention to cast the vote of that State 
or him. 

The opportunity was presented in 1880, 1884, and 1888, and the weight of 
obligation which the moneyed interets were under to Mr. Sherman was 
not denied; but a wholesome fear that the plain people would resent at the 
lls his hostility to their interests restrained the impulse of gratitude, if, 
ndeed, such a sensation as gratitude is ever known to organized wealth 

But it is different now. The wolf is dwelling with the lamb, 
|Laughter.] This 
delightful harmony, I fear, will not long continue, and when 
they arise they will be fewer in number. [Laughter.] There 
can be but one chairmanof the Finance Committee, and without 
in the least underrating the abilities of the Senator from In- 
diana, those of us who have watched the course of financial 
legislation for the past twenty years, commencing with the de- 
monetization of silver in 1873, must be pardoned if we look for- 
ward to the resumption of the control of the committee by the 
Senator from Ohio, and if we recall in this connection old Pha- 
raoh’s dream of the lean kine. 

In what I have said I beg to be understood as offering no harsh 
personal criticism respecting the Senator from Indiana. He has 
been so long the advocate of silver that I can not yet believe he 
will desert the cause or cast his vote for unconditional repeal. 
| only venture to remind him, in view of his past utterances, 
that old Solomon did not belie his reputation for wisdom when 
he said, ‘‘It is better thou shouldest not vow than tht thou 
shouldest vow and not pay.” . 

The report of the Finance Committee, signed by two Demo- 
crats and by four Republicans, and not concurred in by four 
Democrats and one Republican, is bedecked with plumage which 
it has no right to wear. The issue is clear enough and nobody 
is deceived by the verbiage of the report. 

Silver is to be demonetized—the Sherman law to be robbed of 
the purchasing clause. There is always a to-morrow, and it is 
unwise to close our eyes to the character of the proposition. _ 

No man can be a bimetallist in the sense that he believes in 
the further coinage of both gold and silver by the United States, 
and advocate the bill. The President of the United States wit 
undoubtedly veto any independent measure for the free coinage 
of silver, and there is not a Senator in this body who does not 
believe this to be true. The only possible chance to save silver 
is to couple any provision looking to a change in the Sherman 
act with some measure recognizing and establishing silver coin- 
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age. Any man who will vouch for Mr. Cleveland as a bimetal- 
list would vouch for the man in the moon. 

It is urged upon us that we have been called together for a speci- 
fied purpose, and that it is our duty to accomplish that,and that 
only,and then gohome. Itiseverywhere admitted that we need 
further legislation respecting silver; butitis glibly said that we 
can have that later. Why not now? Congress is in session to 
deal with the financial question. We are all of us advised as to 
the situation. We shall never know more than we know now 
about silver. It is conceded on every hand that the Sherman act 
had nothing to do with the existing financial panic. Then why 
not at this time determine the policy which this country should 
follow,and bring the subject to a finality ’ 

We are told that itis essential that we act quickly. Very true; 
and if we are all bimetallists and all favor the repeal of the Sher- 
man act, no obstacle stands in the way of speedy action. And I 
may be permitted to suggest to the gentlemen who are in so 
great a hurry that if time be of value to them they may, per- 
haps, secure the repeal of the Sherman act far more quickly by 
coupling with it some fair provision for silver coinage than in 
the way suggested by the Finance Committee. It may be true, 
as the Senator from New York last week foretold with confi- 
dence, that the purchasing clause of the Sherman act will be 
surely and unconditionally repealed; butit is equally true that he 
may possibly find it necessary afteratime to revise his prophecy. 

Since this subject was thrashed over during the last Congress 
two new reasons have been advanced why silver should cease to 
be either purchased or coined at our mints. They are persist- 
ently presented to us by the advocates of the bill reported by 
the Finance Committee. They are, first, that our abandonment 
of silver will compel England to agree to an international con- 
ference, and to the restoration of silver as a money metal to be 
freely coined as offered; and the other, that the repeal of the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman act will restore confidence in 
our financesand our financial institutions to the people, who have 
lost faith in both. 


We are constantly assured that our abandonment of silver will 


force England to an international agreement. This may be 
true. There is not gold enough in the world to do its business, 
and some day this will be recognized by monometallist coun- 
tries. But the time is far away. Capital is strong and selfish. 
This Senate Chamber to-day is the best possible exemplification 
of its power, and « long period of suffering and of shrinkage will 
pass before we return to the double standard. 

Meanwhile, the sections heretofore devoted to the search for 
silver will become largely depopulated. 


industries dependent for success on the mining regions will be- 


come bankrupt, and a generation will not serve to renew their | 


prosperity, even after silver may bs remonetized. The invest- 
ments in railroads, mines, smelters, and other property directly 
and fatally affected by the action recommended by the Finance 
Committee aggregate more than $1,000,000,000, and they are all 
to be sicrified that we may make our financial policy in exact 
accord with Great Britain, the creditor of the world! 

The argument is as if one should say, protection is wise, and 
must be the bulwark of our prosperity. 
after year by the advocates of free trade. 
settle the agitation finally and forever. Submit to absolute free 
trade. A few years will show the folly of it. The country will 


then return to protection, and you will not be again disturbed. | 


I picture the eagerness with which New England would grasp 
the suggestion, the warm-hearted welcome she would extend to 
the friends who thus edvised her. 

Since I have referred to the subject of protection another 
word may as well be said. There is no analogy between free 
coinage and protection. They rest on essentially different prin- 
ciples, are based on separate foundations. Yet if this great 
country, with its enormous area and wealth and population and 
resources, is to change its monetary policy to follow and to be 
in accord with that of Great Britain, it alters the whole basis 
of our relations with foreign countries. 

I speak with hesitancy and reluctance; but asthe subject now 
presents itself, if this bill shall pass, and silver be, as it must be, 
absolutely dethroned and degraded, I know of no reason why 
any Senator who believes in free coinage should ever cast an- 
other vote in favor of protection in anyform. If we are to have 
a steadily appreciating currency and constantly lowering prices, 
it is better for our farmers and wage workers that they have the 
opportunity of buying,untrammeied and unrestricted, in the 
markets of the world. In the light of the proposed policy, boun- 
ties are iniquitous, protection an oppression, and free ships de- 
Sirable. Thisis aneraof experiment. Let us experiment all 
around. 

_Even if it were true that our abandonment of silver would, in 
time, compel other nations to rehabilitate it and renew its coin- 
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The mines will fill with | 
water, the timbers which sustain their walls will rot, the vast | 


it is threatened year | 
‘There is one way to | 
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would, in my opin- 


‘starea of country 


the taking of such xu step by this people 
ion, be ruinous and unnecessary. We have a \ 
with many and varied resources and « 
Our great cities, the centers of 
rounding them, are 


age, 
onstantly increasing needs. 
he commerce of the country sur- 


independent of 
each other. The nu 


ery where spring- 
ing up and the constantly increasing avenues of trade demand 
a steadily enlarging with 
growing demands. 

We produce of gold, available for coinn 
annually. We ean absorb the silver offered 
out inflation of the currency and without impairing our financial 
credit at home or abroad. The silver held in coin 
and needed there, and surely not to be returned at We 
can not get the gold to furnish the needed increase; and 
lieve in hard money, gold and silver, in preference to the only 
other alternative, irredeemable fixt money, based only on ¢ 
The two metals together would furnish us, if our mints wet 
opened, a stable, enduring, end adequate currency. France for 
seventy years maintained their parity. With an area seventeen 
times greater than France, and a vastly larger nd 
far greater resources, who shall say that the United States eon 
not coin both gold and silver ather mints as ollered,andm intain 
their parity and her own financial integrity? 

To those timid people who look to international conference for 
sanction before they are willing to embark upon the coin :¢e of 
our gold and our silver, [commend the following excerpt. 
from a recent piper: 


emote from, and largely 


mberless new ent 
volume of « our 


ACCD 


pace 
i 


less than 818,900,000 
with- 


tor coin 


edit. 


popula 


pped 


years ir 
ise of yx 
t of the entire 


Iasd to 
tin 
ula- 

‘0 per 


The increase of our population in the brief period of ten 
1800 exceeds the entire population of Mexico; an incre 
the United States in ten years of more than 30 per ce 
tion of France, more than 40 per cent of th ionof Italy, nearl 
cent of the population of Spain; an increase equal to twice the population 
of Belgium, three times the population of the Netherlands or Europe in Tur 
key, four times the population of Switzerland, and six times the entire pop- 
ulation of Denmark or of Greece 


*populat 


In the face of such a showing, I cxn imagine no more cruel or 
unnecessary or unbusinesslike proceeding than to hold our 
whole financial system in abeyance until Europe determines 


| what policy will be satisfactory to her. 


The other additional reason for repeal, Mr. President. pre- 
sente® by the advocates of the bill reported by the Finance Com- 
mittee would be droll, if the times were not tragic. 


One Sen- 


| ator after another tells us, and the other House echoed with the 
| same statement, that the existing law, known as the Sherman 


law, has absolutely nothing to do with the present deplorable 
financial panic, but that some other people, who are not desig- 
nated by name or calling, think it has; that there is a woful 
lack of confidence, not in our silver certifie ites, but in our finan- 
cial institutions, and that this dep irted confidence will return 
if Congress will repeal the purchasing clause of the act of 1890." 

A few days since I demonstrated, as best I could, the folly of 
this statement, and I shall not weary the Senate with a repeti- 
tion of what I thensaid. This panic will go down into history 
as a banker’s panic. Months ago the associated national binks, 
as an organization, Degan deminding the repeal of the Sherman 
act. They solemnly assured themselves and the country that 
they would be ruined if it were not repealed. They charged 
to silver the export of gold when every dollar that went would 
have gone if we had never a silver dollar in our coinage. They 
continued to clamor until the people who had money in the 
banks drew it out—bills, gold, or silver, it mattered not which, 
for they knew the dollar stamped by the Government was good 
for 100 cents. Theysoughi to bring discredit upon the financial 
policy of the Government; they have succeeded in engulfing 
themselves. If you ask a banker to-day how the repeal of the 
Sherman act is to restore confidence to the depositors who have 
drawn out some $180,000,000, he can not tell you. 

Mr. President, the depositorsdid notcompluain of the Sherman 
act, and no one of them drew out his money because of the exist- 
ence of thatlaw. I have no sort of hostility towards national 
banks. The system afforded the first basis of confidence in our 
bonds and has been of vastservice to the country. The attitude 
of the banks towards the Sherman law, however, in connection 
with some recent occurrences, deserves mention at this time. 
The banks demand, as I have said, the the Sherman 
law. Thisact is the only one now upon our statute books which 
permits an enlargement of thecurrency. In time of panic, such 
as this, it would seem unaccountable that banking institutions 
should not desire an increase in the volume of money. 

The fact is, however, that when the Sherman act shall 
been repealed, the banks intend asking Congress to authorize 
either an issue of bonds or bills to the amount of one h 
millions or more for the purchase of gold, and they have good 
reason to believe that a complaisant Finance Committee will 
wuthorize a bill for the issue. This would bring tempo*ary 
prosperity, and aid in the journey toward gold monometa«llism. 


repenl of 


ave 


ndred 
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Meanwhile, we are asked to authorize the banks to issue notes | has been found the cost of mining it has been far less than of 
to the par value of their bonds deposited to secure circulation, a | 
mesure which recent disclosures would indicate is of impor- | 


tance totheir depositors as well as to the banks. While waiting 
for this mesure to become law, clearing-house certificates, based 
on rediscounted paper, furnish an excellent substitute for 
money. 

Nobody was disposed to find fault with this procedure, but 


| covered in paying quantities. 


mining silver. The great proportion of the gold is found in 
placers and gulches, quickly and profitably produced when dis 
Nuggets valued at thousands o| 


| dollars are sometimes found by some prospector or miner in ; 


| day. 


The day's wages or expenses of the man who found the 
nugget would have no relation to the cost of the gold produc 


| and would have no bearing on the coinage question if it did. 


when a resolution was offered the other day calling on the Comp- | 


troller of the Currency, whose integrity everybody recognizes, 
to inform us whether the banks were obeying the law or not, an 
extraordinary incident occurred. 
{[Mr. GORMAN] informed us that, as a matter of fact, all the 
banks were violating the laws; that if they did not violate the 
law they would all bave to close; and we were urged not to in- 
form ourselves of the facts, but to let the Comptroller alone. 
No more remarkable statement was ever made. Congress is in 
session ready to enlarge or change the law if necessary, but we 
ave informed that it is our duty to blind ourselves to the facts, 
and to our oaths, and to suffer the law to be violated without in- 
quiry or rebuke 

Did itever occur to the Senator from Maryland that a deposi- 
tor might have some rights which the law ought to protect? 
And did itever occur to the banks that possibly the ‘* lack of 
eontidence ” in their institutions might not be wholly due tothe 
Sherman act? In the struggle which is now being fought out 
on this floor, whatever may be the outcome, we have all learned 
something of the divinity that hedges around a moneyed insti- 
tution to an Eastern mind. 

A Western point of view is not much valued these days on 
Wall street, but I venture to suggest to the able financiers of 
that attractive but expensive locality, that if they will preventa 
repetition of such frauds as the whisky trust, and such misman- 
agement as has been shown in Cordage and other industrials; 
will remember that the Sherman act, or some kindred measure 
recognizing silver coinage, must afford them the only avenue 
possible for an enlargement of the currency which they espe- 
cially need; will lookata mapof these United States and observe 
that they cover a broad expanss of country, and contain many 
people with many views; and will so modify their opinion as not 


The Senator from Maryland | 


Mr. President, you can not measure its cost in that way. 
could take you toa section in Colorade—a county which is 
residence of my colleague—one of the few sections of our count 
that produces gold in paying quantities through the years 
fissure veins, and I could take you through a hundred miles 
shafts and tunnels and adits and levels and eross-cuts and drift 
that have cost from ten to fifty dollars afoot to sink and tod: 
them, which never produced adollar’s worth of ore—shafts th 
were sunk for blind veins and did not find them, or were sun] 
barren streaks; tunnels that were driven through cross-count 
and found nothihg at the end of it, drifts and adits driven on t! 
barren portion of the vein. 

Are they not to be counted: 
tain, just over the hill, to where the placer miners are tik 
out an ounce a day, worth 3 


[ can take you over the mo 


$20, with wages at $3aday. Wo 
anybody say that therefore the cost of the production of gold 
Gilpin County was $3.an ounce? You must measure the lo 
with the gains. The mountains of the West are peppered 

searred with shaftsand tunnelsand prospect holes which brou 
the miner nothing. Are they not to count? Are you to meas 
your own standard of value by its cost? You might as well 


| the value of the $1 bill is the costof paper on which it is print 


I have seen a mechanical invention—the Westinghouse, { 
instance—which has madea vast amount of money,a milli 


| dollars; and you might as well say that therefore the profit : 


mechanical patents is a million dollars. Go down to the D 


| partment of the Interior and see thousands and thousands | 


models of patents that represent the work and labor of yea 


| new covered with dust and profitless to everybody; must y 


| : . . . ‘ 
| not take inte consideration the losses as well as the gains? 


to believe thatevery man who differs with them respectingsfinan- | 


cial matters must be either a villain or a erank, we will the sooner 
arrive ut that condition of mutual confidence and regard which 
ought to obtxin between citizens of the same country. 

‘The opponents of further silver coinage in the United States 


are endeavoring to create the impression that there is an over- | 
production of silver in the world; that silver ischeaply produced 
at a cost much less than even its present market price as a com- | 


modity, and that upon a return to free coinage at the ratio of 16 
to 1, the present product would be largely increased. Noone of 


these statements is true, and the falsity of each of them can be | 
| uct of Colorado for 1892 was 24,000,000 ounces. 


readily demonstrated. 

When an annual product is not consumed, the measure of its 
increase must be ascertained by comparison with the stoek on 
hand. 

Carefully prepared tables show that in 1872 the world’s supply 
of gold produced since 1492 was $5,453,000,000, and of silver 
$6,751,000,000. Of the total of these sums 44.68 per cent was 
gold; 55.32 per cent was silver. At the close of last year the 
existing stock of gold in the world was $7,610,000,000, and of 
silver $9,097,000,000. After four hundred years of production 
the gold composed 45.55 per cent and the silver 54.45 per cent 
of the two metals. The world’s produet of gold existing in 1872 
has since that year increased 39.55 per cent, while the increase 
of the stock of silver amounts to 34.77 per cent. 

Advoeates of the abandonment of further coinage of silver 
must look elsewhere for reasons why it should be discarded asa 
money metal. Itis not and hasnever been overproduced. The 
reasons for its fall in value are not because it is too abundantly 
furnished, but because the great demand for it must ever befor 
eoinage purposes, and legislation has robbod it of this demand. 
If gold were demonetized, gold as acommodity would fall equally 
in value. Talk of over-production! Why, in the twenty years, 
between 1853 and 1873, the production of gold in the world ex- 
eeeded the production of silver by $1,441, 000,000, but both were 
equally welcome at the mints, and no disturbance resulted. In 
the twenty years from 1873 to 1893 the excessof silver produced 
over gold has been but $190,000,000, yet the gold value of silver 
decreased 42 cents an ounce. Overproduction has not affected 
the value of silver. Legislation alone degraded it and destroyed 
its value; legislation, and legislation alone, ean restore it. 

Nor is it true that silver is produced so cheaply that there is 
a great margin between its cost and its coinage value at the old 
ratio of 120 cents an ounce. It belittles the whole subject to 
even state the proposition. Whut has the cestof mining gold 
to do with its vaiue as eein? Asa matter of fact where gold 


| 


it is with silver. The sum of all the labor and expenditure th: 
goes into the production of silver in the United States is w 
doubtedly far greater than the value of the silver produced. 

But, Mr. President, as the statement has been se persistent): 
made in this Chamber that the cost of producing silver is: 
slight (I believe the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL], w! 
is not.now here, made some statement of the astonishingly k 
price at which silver was produced), acareful investigation 
entered into by a committee of leading citizens appointed for 
purpose, and I hold in my hand thesummary of the result of t! 
investigation, which I ask to have printed at the close of 
remarks. 

The investigation wasmostexhaustive. The totalsilver pi: 
Of this 1 
counties, Lake and Pitkin, produced 40 per cent. The retu 
from the smelters showed the value of the silver and of the 
products, lead and copper. The two counties were separat 
tabulated as to production, from the date of their settleme: 
and the total product of each carefully ascertained. An ex 
ination of the records was then made showing the numbe 
claims preémpted, the cost of sinking the shaft necessary be! 
location, the cost of the survey, and of the filing of the notic: 
location. The law requires 3100 worth of work annually 
each claim prior to patent. The number of claims not al! 
doned was ascertained. 

The law further requires an expenditure of not less than * 
of work before patent will issue, and certain expenses of sur 
etc., are necessarily incurred in patenting each claim. T 
number of patented claims was ascertained from the Go, 
ment land offices, and these sums computed. From the reco: 
obtainable of mining and smelting operations full tables we 
prepared. A summary shows that Leadville has produc 
fourteen years, net, $104,515,824, at a cost of $121 ,521,583, shi 
ing a loss in silver mining changed into a fair profit by tl 
value of the by-products. Pitkin County is tabulated in t! 
same way, and [ commend the report to the attention of Sen 
tors who believe that the eost of mining has any bearing « 
the question of coinage. Of course, sometimes fortunes 
made and are widely advertised, but the failures are numbe 
less and are never counted. Abbot Lawrence, fifty years @ 
stated that in Boston out of fourteen merchants who start 
business thirteen failed. The commercial agencies will tell ) 
that now the proportion of failures is even greater. The su 
cesses are 1 in 18, or 1 in 20. Would you measure the profits 0 
business by the fortunes of your merchant princes. ' 

The assertion is likewise made that if we return to silver coin 
age there would at once be a much larger production of th: 
precious metals. Itis not true. The West has seen the zenith 











1893. 





of its mining industry. The zone in which mines may be found— 
the mineral belt—is as well or better defined than is the coal belt 
of Pennsylvania. There is not asquare rod of ground within 
the mining belt that has not been prospected. Everywhere has 
the hardy miner been searching for the precious metals. There 


may be other discoveries yet made, but the great mass of the | 


country has been developed and its riches extracted. 
You will find, Mr. President, that whatever legislation may 
hereafter come, if silver shall again be restored to its pedestal, 


the production of the precious metals, unfortunately, can not 
much increase. I hope itmay. So long as silver is recognized 
as coin, so long will the courageous prospector search for it 


until there are no longer any secrets concealed in the bosom of | 


mother earth. 

But, Mr. President, 
or of present or future overproduction are beside the mark. 

The people of the far Northwest favor the 
free coinage of silver because they believe in the principle of 
bimetallism. Weare not inflationists; we do not advocate fiat 
money. We believe that, as 1 
JONES] so aptly put it, the rude obstacles which nature inter- 
poses Offer a better safeguard for the people than the wisdom or 
unwisdom of their rulers. We oppose the single standard be- 
cause there is not enough gold to do the business of the world 
and furnish its inhabitants with the currency they need. 

The history of all 
ing medium means a continuous fallin prices, depression in bus 


ge 


imes has shown that ascarcity of circulat- | 
31- 


all discussion of the cost of production | 


resumption of the | 


Senator from Nevada [Mr. | 


ness activity, the impoverishment of the people, and a decline | 


in civilization. The last twenty years have but emphasized the 
experience of the centuries. Silver has not depreciated; gold 
has appreciated. The double standard relieves the tension 
which may be caused by the lessened production of the one metal 
or the increased productionof the other. Itsecures tothe debtor 
at the maturity of his debt money of the value he received when 
his debt wasincurred. The two metals together furnish a stand- 
ard which has permanency, stability, accessibility,andis a suit- 
able and adequate measure of value. 

Mr. President, the question as to whether silver shall by the 
passage of the bill before us be finally demonetized is national 
and notlocal. The claims we urge in behalf of the recognition 
of silver are not pressed because we of the mountains ask your 
sympathy for a region which your proposed action would im- 
poverish and ruin. If we represented any other section, with 
our knowledge of the possibilities of the great West, we would 


be equally tenacious for the preservation of the white metal as 


astandard of value. No man removed from the money centers, 
and realizing the illimitable resources of this Republic and its 
constantly expanding needs, will ever stand for the contraction 
of a currency already insufficient. 

Our interests, our hopes, and aspirations are identical with 
those of the other sections of our country which are bor- 
rowers and not lenders; with those of the Carolinas, of Alabama 
and Mississippi, and Arkansas and Missouri, the Dakotas and 
Washington in the remote Northwest. Wedemand the coinage 
of both metals, because the history of our country and of all 
lands has taught us that they afford the safest and most adequate 
basis for the currency of the people. 

We are not influenced by our environment. It is true that 
fora generation at least many States, some of them larger in 
population than any one of three of the New England States, 
and having greater resources, minerals included, than all of them 
put together, will su/fer if this bill shall become a law, to an ex- 
tent impossible to describe, and which in our life time can not 
be repaired; but we ean endureit. The strong will survive and 
the weak will gotothe wall. Itisthelotof man. 
complete your work, [ beg of you to pause long enough to realize 
that this is the first time in the history of republics—nay, even 
of governments—that a people devoted to one of the noblest of 












But before you | 


human industries, the search for the precious metals of the world, | 


fe 


were doomed to destruction by their 
produced too much of them. 

You ought to be proud that within the limits of our own coun- 
try the courage and enterprise and industry of your own people 
have disclosed and developed silver enough and nearly gold 
enough to satisfy the constantly increasing needs of those met- 
als for coinage purposes. There could be no stronger bulwark 
of a country’s safety than that she produces her own coin for her 
own people, and isnot dependent for it on foreign nations. 

[f the mining States were alone to suffer by the uneonditional 
repeal which is proposed, we would sacrifice without a murmur 
our interests to : 
is no section of our country youare not likewise devoting to 
disaster and impoverishment. You are endeavoring to remove 
one of the corner stones on which the fabric of our Government 
is based. You are seeking totear down one of the pillars of the 
temple of our prosperity. You will find to your sarrow that 


llow-men because they 
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when the western and southern walls have fallen, the . n 
facade will not remain unmutilated and secure. 

The words one uses to express a proposition in finance sound 
cold and formaland dry. But the result of our action at thi 
great .u_'sis must affect deeply every home and fi ide in this 
broad land. Measured rainst the welfare of a great people, 
threatened with the misery and sufferine which must follo 
the proposed abandonm>nt of siiv ) w slight im 
portance are party iin ind a do patronage 
and the favor of the Executive pe I" + Lust be foucht 
to an end in this fo 1. On oth 3 th 
United States, in opposition to th i nd 
a hostile majority in another body, has s d : i 
ing against party and | n « no 

No sectional ho 1 ODS : Oo Vislo [f th ( 
the people is »>b von, i rust b hac is oil the ss 
demands of the East are arrayed th ites of the S 
and West. [ ril oO Oo i for ft} Ww 
of thi hb ISDAI ai | s0 ado ou \ lin to h ad 
velopment % your grent SOU SO ) 30th ton 
alike need fair ( or th 1) oO } 27 ile 
and sufficient « \ 

[tis for us, standing together on this g 
our common country [trou rreater l ) I na I ver 
ment than even the horrors o ‘ | 
united votes to maintain, notalone t ) rte 

| Silver contemplated by the C n cons ted by con 
turies of usage, but to maintain, as well, the rm An i 
can independence and American manhood \p ist he i 
leries. | 
APPENDIX 
SOME FACTS AND BIGURES WITH REFERENCE TO THE « r OF PRODUCING 
SILVER IN COLORAI 

Colorado produced 1892 24,000,000 o n 
cent of the togal production of the U1 i State 

Of this 24,000,000 o es, the two i s of Lake and Pitkin pr ied 
over 40 per cent In se two counties t minin t ts of Leadvi 
and Aspen are located, known to the rid t , te r} 
ducers of the pre t time 

Reliable data regarding these two 3 yu rni i 
that would be beyond question a oO th e 1 t of pr wee 
for the reason that the quantity of mineral and « itior in e camp 
must give most favorable results to I 

Leadville produces gold, lea und $ er 
mines; while Aspen’s output is all sil e t 
per cent in lead, and b cause of this di n i I tw 
camps a comparison Of the resul int it 

The history of Leadville as a silv ) tit ap rs 
the certificate of the clerk and re te [ ( YY t Jar 
uary, 1579, to June, 1898, there were filed in 19.449 locations 
of mining claims rhe register o i : ‘ i i rti to 
the issuing of 3,805 paten i i 

By caretul inquiry it is found at t > patente laims 166 
prod iced ore Wh 1ha een s { \ t lah l 
said to have paid in the sense of retu Z La ) 

The number mir I payit ‘ een 

‘These facts ar I I ~ 
from individu puir pnd al 

If we take the period st} I { 879 
teen vears, and make up astate nt of the Dusiness of thee tas regard 
its mines, we should have un:toubtei r t » the f its er an¢ 
other keeping to the record we char 
dal t of its 19,449 lo« 

Po r necessary for tkin li ul 
0. 00 
Sy : 10 
Re ate 1 
111 } 
19,449 location 167, 563. 00 
f course. exclude the lal in v ofthe Dp vr ex 
I 1 ms al i WW 1 W ; Tr 
the l al co 1S abOV t down 
} I atu y f l e ire ach paten 
Fee of surve era 0. 00 
Fee for pate vey - = 
Fee for land 10. 00 
Fee for publisi r noti 10. 00 
fee for drawing papers >». OO 
Fee for land, average $ acres ....... _— : sod a), ( 
}, 803 patents 2 ) 

Inthis item the % th N 1 1 ! ) f 
each claim befor i in be h . } 1 1 i sfter 
taken of it 

To protect titles to lo i lav jul i l 1 
there shall be perfor 1 #100 worth ork on e n ¢ h vear 

Of the 19,449 locations, ar hat 25 t and sistiy 
at present tim 1 whi mnua ssinent W ) for an averag 
ten years has bes er f 
Making total ex) t 1 this #4, 860, 000. 00 
Add cost of original ion . 16a OU 
Add cost of patents ol ‘ tae, 260, OO 

Total ...... = ; i ...- 7, 750,133.00 

The expenditure in prospecting and abandoned workings must remain 


wholly undetermined. Everyone who has any knowledge of a mining camp, 
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or who has been 
amownat of mones 
is kept 
thatmay be closely 
In ! \ the minin 
of record, and tables have 
ita obtained 


based mpo0ONn 
shows that there has been paid out 


ted 
been expended, 
vd it mat ever remain an unknown sum to be added to the fig 
ascertained, 
and smelting operations have been made matters 
been compiled and published from year to year, 
at the time from original sources, and this data 
for 


ters in the fourteen years (1879-1893) 


in mining enterprises can testify to the! 
and of which no account or record 
rures 


inter 


$70, 268, 640 
7.955, 000 
6, 521, 040 
7, 028, 520 

7 - - beteanhbennees 3, 020, 000 

Har and mining supplies : ae 10° 000' 000 

eneeeeety ae ster ee ee > atl 3. 500, 000 

Machine-shop work 1 875, 000 

Hauling ore 3, 603, 250 

113, 771, 450 

and assessment work.... 7. 750. 133 


a total of . neoenen s 121,521, 


and sme! 
timbers 


in mine 
and 


Labor 
For lu 


iber 


Adding cost of location, patent 


Gives 583 


representing actual cost of discovery, location, patenting, operating, min- 
ing. and s.nelting the oresof Leadville district during the fourteen years of 
its history, no account being taken of the money invested in smelters in the 
this 
tion of 


smount charge the district with the money received from its 
siiver for the fourteen years, viz: 


Linst 

produc 
Average 

price per, Money value 
ounce. 


! 
| Ounces sil- 
| ver. 


, 004, 416 $1.12 86, 7: 
, 993, 299 14) 10,2 
, 162, 909 .13 | 
, 273, 249 “13 | 8, 218, 771. 37 
, 590, 172 . 10, 645, 090. 92 
O78, 951 .O1 | 7, 149, 
314, 593 . 06 
3, 166, 145 i 
8, 968 
275 
3, O84 
, 093 
5, 526 ; 
, 686 | j 5, 


, 945. 92 


740. 51 
8, O84, 483. 55 
6, 934, 498. 96 
7, 342, 605. 7 
7, 994, 311. 
7, 343, 536.7 
6, 781, 973. 
741, 949. 


110, 121, 939, 2 


107, 497, 416 





Toial 


This total of yearly production (in ounces) is in excess of the figures given 
by the Dire« tor of the United States Mint, being derived from records of smelt- 
ers, ani probably inclu les some ores from mines outside of Leadville dis- 
trict, Which wW ill explain the discrepancy 

The total returns from yleld of Leady ile imines for the fourteen years in 
question, in gold, silver, iead, and copper- 

Amount to the value of 
Deduct money value of silver “product figured on basis (New 

York quotations) of average yearly price of silver, less 5 per 

cent as received by mine owners 


104, 615, 842 
75, 094, 365 


Leaves value of by-products 
So it appears— 
Total cost of production, fourteen years . 
Less returns from silver produced 


---- $121, 521,583 
104, 615, 842 


16, 905, 741 
gold, lead, and copper, as above, give a net profit 


W ould show a loss of..... a Sadie wlakinde 


But the “by-products,” 
of $58,188,624; clearly demonstrating that if Leadville district 
producer of silver only, the money returned to the district would not have 
paid the cost of production on the basis of the prices received from the 
smelters, and the district was saved from loss by virtue of its incidental 
products of lead, gold, and copper. 

if silver had been worth to the mines during these fourteen years its coin 
value, the district would have received, in round numbers, $131,500,000, or a 
profit on its silver production, provided no account is taken of the cost and 
expenditure in the district involved in * prospecting" and abandoned ex 
periments. 

Again, if Leadville had only been a silver-producing camp, the same as 
Aspen, the cost of the total silver product would have been over $1.13 per 
ounce. 

ASPEN DISTRICT. 


A comparison of the data from the Aspen district with the foregoing is 
interesting, and furnishes conclusions that can not be denied. 

The following concise and explicit report, proceeding upon 
the Leadville data, can be fully substantiated by proofs in the hands of this 
committee; 

ASPEN, COLo., July 27, 1893. 

DEAR Str: In response to your request for data regarding the cost of 
sliver production in this county, a meeting of the principal mine owners 
and managers was held on the I4th inst. A complete organization was 
effected, the county was districted, and committees, including about forty 


accurate data as possible. Blank forms, for reports were printed and fur- 
nished, and notices were given out through the public press requesting 
accurate and prompt returns from all citizens in possession of the informa- 
tion desi 
the stati 

A strong 
engaged in t) 


submitted to 


ties received and report the same. 
interest ~ the werk was manifested by all our citizens who are 
1e mining industry, and a large number of reports have been 
the committee. Many of these were authentic statements 
iaken from book accounts, and others were reliable and conservative esti- 
mates prepared by persons in possession of a direct knowledge of the facts. 
All reports have be en subjected to careful scrutiny by the committee and, 
of the total number received, 380 individual reports were considered in the 
preparation of the 3 results submitted. Nec essarily, in the short time occu- 
pied in the collection of data, the summary is incomplete, in that a large 
number of properties upon which large sums have been expended in develop- 
ment without returns have not been considered from lack ofaeliable data. 
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irge 


| ounce of silver produce 


| 689,451 ounc es. 


| are re ported. 
|} engineers and others who possess s 


25 52. 474. 86 | 
8, 094, O87. 17 | 
87 | $1,400. 


8, 813, 468. 58 | 


| mated atless than $4,000,000, no account of 


had beena 


| Total expense 


same lines as | 
| Total locations 


| Total‘ 


a |} Produc 
of the best known of our citizens, Were appointed to secure as complete and | 


red, and the Yr dersigned were appointed as a committee to compile’| 


AUGUST 31, 


On the other hand, proper ties which have produced largely, and at 
are all included, as the books of accounts in such ¢ 
It may be assumed, therefore, with entire safety, 
sd in this district will be 
of the calculations herewith submitted. * 

A categorical answer of the questions submitted is as follows: 

The total number of lode locations to date in the Aspen district, as 
fied by the county clerk and recorder, is 15,056. Of these, about fifty 
tions are at Independence, and cover gold leads, leaving total number 
Silver lode locations, say, 15,000. 

The records of the county clerk’s office show the total number of patent 
claims at 1,037; deducting 31 patented gold claims, leaves 1,006 patent 
ver-lode claims. 

The number of patented and nonpatented producers, including all cla 
which have shipped even | ton of ore, is 98 

The number of profit-producing claims (or groups) is 18. 

The number of claims or groups now ( June 1) paying, 10. 

The total production of silver to July 1, as returned by minereports 
Deducting 5 per cent as the loss which ensues from sm« 
leaves 32,954,978 as the net production in ounces. 

The total cost of production, as tab ao below, is $35,380,507.22, or &1 
perounce. The items of costincluded consistonly of amounts paid fo 
supplies, plant, railroad freight, smelter c hi urges,and a sum of about 425,000 
paid out in litigation expense. Purchase price, interest.,and the cost of 
struction of tramways, roads, and public power plants, €tc., are notin 

It will be seen that of the whole number of 15,000 locations but 380 cas 
After careful considera tion and consultation with the 
ecial knowledge upon the point 
sumed in this report that each location was made at an average cost of # 
for labor, $12.50 for surveying, and $2.50 for recording, or $115 per cla 
From the same source of information the conclusion is drawn that of 
original number of 15,000 locations, 6,500 are now “live claims,”’ and that 
average of not less than eight years’ annual labor has been performe 
each, amounting toa total expense of $800 perclaim. From actual measure 
ment by the deputy mineral surveyor of development work performed upor 
the patented claims of the district, itis ascertained that the average « 
per claim exceeds $1,200. Other expenses of obtaining patent are conserva 
tively estimated at $200, making a total cost to each patented claim of, sa 


a profit 
ases are easily acce 

that the actual co 
somewhat above the r: 


From these estimates the following table is derived: 


15,000 locations, at $115 each 
1.006 patents, at $1,400 each ................-.-- ot 
6,500 * live claims,” at #800 each ...... = 5, 200, 000. 00 
380 claims reported 27, 047, 107 
5, 380, 507 
Total number of ounces silver produced 


Cost per ounce, #1.074. 


It may be proper to further state that the reliance of the mines of this dist 
is upon the production of silver alone. A few of the mines produce lead 
total amount received for that metal by the mines of the district being est 
which is made in the figures above 
presented. No gold or copper is found in the ore. 
Respectfully submitted. 
FRED. G. BULKLEY, 
WILLIAM J. COX, 
S. I. HALLETT, 
Committee. 
Approved: 
DAVID R. C. 
ELIAS COUN, Secretary. 
F. T. FREELAND. 
D. M. HYMAN. 
EF. M. COOM#S. 
mR. M. RAY. 
D. W. BRUNTON, 
FRANK BULKLEY. 
[Here follows certificate of county clerk as to number of locations and p 
ented claims. ] 


Attention is also directed to the fact that, neglecting one of Aspen’s min 
of phenomenal richness, the totals given would be as follows: 


T ots al cost. 


BROWN, Chairm 


Cost per ounce, $1.23. 

Neglecting three principal producers will give the following figures 
26, O91 
Total ounces silver produced ae deine wieien abet 12 


Cost per ounce, 82.36. 
FRED. G. BULKLEY 
WILLIAM J. COX 
» I. HALLETT. 


SUMMARY. 
Leadville, fourteen years: 


Total e ‘ — 
e claims” 
Total c pane that have pr oduced ore. 
Total claims that have paid.................. 
Total « laims now pay 
‘tion, ounces silve _ 
By-product of silver mines, gold, ‘lead, “‘copp. r 
Expenditure of district 
Cost per ounce if there had bs een no by-pro¢ i ict, . $1. I 7 
Aspen, eight years 
Total locations 
Total patents ....... 
Total “live claims” 
Total claims that have produced ore 


ring 


| Total claims that have 


Total claims now paying 
Production, ounces silver 
By-products of silver mines, lead on! 
Expenditures of district ....... 


Cost per ounce if there had been no by- -product, 81. ‘O74. 
To CHARLES E. NOBLE, Esq., Secretary. 


7, something less than.... #, 000, ( 000. O 
$35, 380, 507. 22 
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Mr. CAFFERY. Mr. President, the wit of the Senator from 
Colorado, who has just addressed the Senate, has sparkled and 
scintillated all along the line of his eloquentdiscourse. There was 
once a great wit who used it as his powerful weapon to drive out 
romanticism, and the name of Cervantesis forever linked with the 
overthrow of chivalry in Spain. But, sir, he drove out romance 
with wit. The Senator from Colorado has a harder task to per- 
form than the great Cervantes. He must remove the mighty 
evil of a depreciated currency by sparkling sally and laughter- 
provoking humor. He isdoomed tosignalfxilure Theserious 
money trouble of the country can not be smiled away as did Cer- 
yvantesthe chivalry of Spain. 

Mr. President, the whole country is face to face with a financial 
situation unprecedented in any age or in any country. With 
$63,000,000,000 of wealth, with factory and farm overflowing the 
country with fabric and with food, with banks entirely solvent 
and firms entirely prosperous, with a people blessed by Provi- 
dence beyond the measure of blessings bestowed on other lands 
and other peoples, we are suddenly arrested in our pursuit of 
wealth and paralyzed in the midst of our activity. 

With abundant currency there is adearth of the amount neces- 
sary to carry on the ordinary business of life, while the securi- 
ties heretofore held and eagerly sought by foreign holders are 
returned to our shores for liquidation or parted with at heavy 
discount. Deposits are drawn from the banks; investors ab- 
stain from new enterprises and discontinue old ones; banks are 
closed with safes full of assets and business men suspend with 
stores full of goods. The time for the moving of crops is near at 
hand, and the farmer finds a congested money market. The 
laborer is paid with promises to pay: and the employer, with a 
sufficient bank account, can not pay his baker or his butcher. 

There is a feeling of ineasiness and insecurity everywhere 
and in every branch of business; distrust exists where there was 
confidence, and confusion where there was system. Men are 
thrown outof employment by the thousands: and already is heard 
the distant tramp of the army of the unemployed turning toward 
the Capitol animated by a vague hope of relief. 

The picture is neither overdrawn, nor too highly colored. 
Men ask themselves: 


Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer's cloud, 
Without our special wonder? 


WHAT IS THE CAUSE OF THIS STATE OF AFFAIRS. 


The answer comes in the President’s message conveninze this 
Congress in extraordinary session. He says: 

I believe these things are principally chargeable to Congressional legisia- 
tion touching the purchase and coinage of silver by the General Government. 
This legislation is embodied in a statute passed on the l4th day of July, 1890, 
which was the culmination of much agitation on the subject involved, and 
which may be considered a truce, after a long struggle, between the advo 
cates of free-silver coinage and those intending to bs more conservative 

J am aware that the President has been held upas having sur- 
rendered to the ‘‘ gold bugs,” and that political vengeance is 
threatened against Democrats who sustain the message and who 
will vote for unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause of 
the act of July 14, 1890. I know that Democratic faith is meas- 
ured, in some quarters, by an arbitrary and wholly unwarranta- 
ble construction of the Chicago platform. I am aware that some 
good people are deluded by glittering sophisms, poured out in 
streams of silvery eloquence, to show that— 

We want more money; we want the ddilar of the fathers, the money of 
the Constitution; we want the fraud of 1873 wiped out, and silver remone 
tized. 

By passionate appeals, supplemented by all the graces of ora- 
tory, the poor, the unemployed, the farmer whose toil is not 
thought remunerative, and the artisan whose wages are deemed 
insufficient, are attempted to be arrayed on this question against 
capital and corporation; against the man whose ‘‘ youth of labor” 
has brought him ‘‘ anage of ease;”’ and against the widow, whose 
scant investment yields buta frugal living. I know there isa 
disposition to present this question as a struggle between cor- 


porate greed and individual poverty: between the Shylocks of | 


society and their victims. 

Mr. President, it isa sad thing to see nearly every question 
turned into one of antagonism between the different classes of 
our citizens. It is a commentary on our institutions fraught 
with the most somber forebodings. Ideprecate and deplore this 
line of argument on a question more academic than political, 
more scientific than moral. The question concerns the poor and 
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} are tilled with complaints of the departure of our gold. 


| then there were no gold bugs conspiring tocreatea 


| dishonor the dollar o 
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Second. That after a people advance beyond the barter} od 
they must have a measure of value, which is also a medium of 
exchange, but not exclusivel) 

Third. That history shows that the seleetion of this measure 
depends on the st wwe of civilization of the particular peop 
shells, skins, cattle, e ypper, ete., preceding the use of gold und 
silver. 

Fourth. Chat where gold and silver circulate as money under 
a legal ratio, the cheaper metal supersedes the dearer and drives 
it out of circulation 

Fifth. Thatthe messure of value mustitself have value: hence 
that an ideal, intellectual measure is impossib 

SKETCH OF FINANCIAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATI 

A brief review of the financial history of the United St is 
in the natural order of my argument at this point. 

In 1792 the bimetallic standard was adopted. Mr. Hamilton 
thought there was a scarcity of gold, and insisted on the double 


standard, although he favored a gold standard if one standard 
alone was to be udopted. 

Mr. Robert Morris, the great American financier, favored a 
Silver standard. The ratio was fixed bv lawat 15 ounces of silver 
tolof gold, The market ratio and the legal ratio were equal. 

| In a few years the priceof silverdeclined. The mines of Mexico 
yielded a large output of silver, and the murket ratio fell te 
about 154to1l. The wor'd,at that time, had either the bimetal- 


lic or the silver standard. Contemporary writings and speeches 
‘here 
was but little gold in the infant Republic, but what little there 
was either was hoarded or was exported. Gresham's law, the 
law of common sense, began its work on American currency. 

Gold was the dearer metal, and itceased to circulate. Surely, 
panic. There 
was no unholy combinution of ec xpitalists then, confederated to 
the fathers. It so happened, however, 
that the fathers obtvined the most of their doliars from Mexico, 
which were a legal tender, and the Mexican dollar ruled supreme 
over its rival, the gold dollar of Hamilton and the Constitution. 

Silver having run out gold, the next step was to bring back 
the gold. This was done in 1834, a statute of that year raising 
the ratio to 16 to 1, where it has remained ever since. This 
brought back gold immediately. Gold was overvalued, as sil- 
ver had been by the act of 1792, and Gresham's law again went 
into operation. The value of silver as measured by the murket 
price was in excess of l6 tol. It was 15 and a fraction to 1 

In 1834 the gold dollar was reduced from 24.75 to 23.2 grains, 
giving afurther undervaluation, and Gresham's law continued 
its work. Gold alone circulated, even the small pieces of silver 
change, halves, quarters, and dimes, passing out, as the silver 
in them was worth more than the !egal ratio of l6 tol. There 
was no conspiracy then, Mr. President, although gold reigned 
in the place of dethroned silver. 

Again in 1837 the ratioof 16 to 1 was maintained, and the gold 
eagle was restored to its mintage value under the act of 1792. 
The grains taken out by the act of 1834 were put back, and the 
gold eagle stood at 247.5 grains instead of 232 grains. The de- 
basement of the gold dollar under the act of 1834 was 6.26 per 
cent. Again, under the influence of Gresham's law, silver went 
out, gold remained; and a nominal bimetallic standard was, in 
fact, a real gold standard. 

Again in 1853, in order to keep small silver change in the 
country and to maintain gold as the sole standard of value. Mr. 
Dunham, on behalf of the Committee on Waysand Means, brought 
in a bill, which was adopted and became a statute, whereby 
small coins of silver were debased below the point where they 
could be profitably melted or exported. 

He said in debate: 


the 









Another objection urged against the proposed change is that it gives usa 
standard of gold only. What advantage is to be gained by a stat rd of 
the two metals which is not as well,if not much better, obtained by a gold 
standard I am unable to perceive, while there are very grea sacl ges 

} resulting from it, as the experience of every nation which has atte ad it 
has proved. Indeed, it is utterly impossible that should maintain a 

|} double standard. Gentlemen talk about adouble stand tof gold and silver 
as a thing that exists and that we propose to chang 

We have had but a single standard for the last three or four years. That 
has been and is now gold. We propose toletitremain and to adapt silver 


the rich alike, the millionaire and the pauper, the min of pleas- 


ure and the toiler—every trade and every condition in life. 
Denunciation isnotargument. Threats of political vengeance 
fall as harmless on a member of Congiess, who, knowing his 
duty, dare do it, as the heated wind that a-ticulates them. 
Mr. President, I will premise my argument by laying down 
certain axioms of political economy which I assume to be true: 
First. That value exists independent of government and can 
not be created by it. 





|are said 


to it, and to regulate it by it 
Oh, where then was the Roderick of the Silver 
One bla 

Were 

Is it possible that the toil-worn a 


t upon his | 
worth a tho 
nd dust-begrimed hosts who 
to stand to-day confronting the corporate power and 


igle horn 
isand men 


| gold conspirators had no champion then to cast a lance or wield 


| a sword? 


Where was Jackson in 1837, the hero raised 


up by 


| Providence to consummate the work of the immortal Jefferson, 
| who sleeps ‘‘’neath Monticello’s sacred dust” 
Where was Pierce in 1853, when he permitted the precincts of 
the temple consecrated to the worship of the silver goddess to 
be profaned by this vandal, this tool of the money power, this 
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hireling of the gold bugs, this Mr. Dunham, Demoerat though Theplatform must be construed all together. One provision of 


he was? Thespirit of the knights of the white metal ought to 
have been abroad in those degenerate days, to wade in blood to 
to their horses’ bridles, or see it seated on the money throne, 


with the scepter of power over all values here below in its | 


mighty grasp. 
Mr. President, the demonetization of silver 


statutes had so declared totidem verbis. 


The first and fourth propositions are abundantly proved by 
the foregoing review of our financial legislation. 
ment of the United States attempted to create an artificial value 


by making 15 ounces of silver equal to 1 of gold, and it failed. | 


No governmental power assisted gold to demonetize silver, yet 
gold asserted its sway. Silver fell, and gold did what the great 


law of trade and finance compelled it to do—it departed from | 


the country and from circulation. At that time there was no 
country which especially favored gold. The Shylocks of those 
days had not fallen down and worshiped it as the supreme deity 
of money. Everywhere from 1792 to1816 there was bimetallism 
or there wes silver, and yet the unruly metal parted company 
with its companion. 

A third proposition may be proved as true by our history, 
viz, that bimetallism, unless the most powerful nations of the 
earth bind themselves to tie the two metals together by a rea- 
sonable ratio, means monometallism. The experience of eighty 
os, from 1792 to 1873, ought certainly to convince us of this 
act. The example of France is in the same direction. 

EXAMPLE OF FRANCE. 

France, after the adoption of the double standard in 1803, was 
practically silver monometallic until 1853; after which she was 
practically gold monometallic. 

The advocates of free coinage point exultingly to France for 
evidence of the beneficent workings of the bimetallic theory, 
But hear what Mr. Laughlin says: 

Since 1868 a legal ratio of 1 to 15} had been maintained by France without 
change. Inasmuch as the market ratio had never been as high as 1 to 15} 
between 1426 and 1850, but rather nearer to 1 to 16, the French legal ratio 
ge e gold @ less value in the form of coin than it possessed in the form of 

ullion, While silver was given a greater value in eoin than it possessed in 
bullion. Asa natural consequence gold disappeared from circulation, and 
silver took its place; so that by 1850 the main part of the circulation in 
Prance consisted of silver. 


The discoveries of goli exactly reversed this situation. Goldfell in value. 
Its relation to silver changed se that the ratio remained 15} to 1 until 1867. 


Under these conditions a revolution took place in the French currency be- 
tween 1858an4 1865, As things then stood the ratioof the mint was still 1 to 
154, while in the market it Was lower than that, or somewhere nearer to | to 
15. Asa consequence of this, money-changers quickly saw thatan ounce of 
old exchanged for 15) ounces of silver in the shape of coin, but less than 
54 of silver in the shape of bullion. Consequently, as long as this state of 
affairs existe.\,and since free coinage existed, there was a stream of gold 
flowing to the French mint for coinage, while the silverrapidly disappeared 
from circulation and evenleft the country. 

Everyone knows that France had to stop the coinage of silver, 
and has not coined a franc sinee 1879. Indeed, the silver coin- 
age was very much limited after 1873. 

From 1792 to 1873 we coined $8,031,000 in silver and $137,000,- 
000 in small silver pieces. We coined under the Bland-Allison 
act $308,199,262, at aloss to the Government, at present prices, of 
$87 630,248. 

Under the Sherman act we have coined $36,087,000, and, fur- 
ther, have coined of the trade dollars $5,000,000. We have bul- 
lion in the Treasury (130,465,000 ounces), which, if coined into 
dollars, would make $168,294,000. This silver was bought at a 
loss of $33,574,264. 

This shows that over seventy times as much silver has been 
coined since 1873 as in the eighty years from that date back to 
1792. It shows, further, that this enormous purchase of silver 
has not availed to keep it from plunging lower and lower in the 
market. 

All the commercial nations of the world having gone to a gold 
basis, we are asked to go toa silver basis, or what is the same 
thing, to undertake bimetallism at some ratio. 

CHARGES OF INCONSISTENCY AGAINST THE PRESIDENT. 


I will now, Mr. President, consider the charges of treachery 
to the Democratic party platform by advocating the repeal of the 


purchasing clause of the Sherman act, and, later on, the charge of | 


abandonment of silver by the President, or want of entire good 
faith in the President's message as to silyer. 

The platform says: < 

We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the 
country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver without diseri:ninating 

ainst either metal or chargefor mintage; but the dollar unitof coinage of 

thmetals must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable valine. or adjusted 
through iniernational ugreement, or by such safeguards of legisiation as 
shallinsure the maintenance of the parity of the two metals, and the equal 
power of every dollar at all timesin the markets and in payment of debt; 
and we demand that all paper currency shall be kept at parwith and re- 
Geemable in such coin. 


yas as complete | 
and effectual by the statutes of 1834, 1837, and 1853 as if those | 
Gresham's law, the un- | 
deviating law whereby no sane man will pay 100 cents where any | 
less number of cents will answer, operated the demonetization. | 


The Govern- | 
| tion, then the object of coinage is frustrated. 





paramoun‘ importance is written all over it, to wit, that we must 
have real bimetallism. We can not have bimetallism in namo. 
and not in fact. This is not the bimetallism mentioned: ‘ Wo 
hold to the use of both gold and silver,” and the coinage of bot 
provided a dollar of silver is equal to a dollar of gold, and 
may be effected either by legislation or by international ag: 
ment. The platform is careful to provide: 

First. For the use of the two metals as standard money. 

Second. For their interchangeable equal intrinsic value. 

If it can be shown that the coinage spoken of in the platfor, 
carried to the extreme of *‘ free coinage,” will destroy one- 
of the money of the United States and drive it out of cir 
“Coinage” in | 
platform is only a means toanend. The endis the ‘‘use of | 
gold and silver” and ‘‘the intrinsic interchangeable value’ 
every gold and every silver dollar. 

It 1s manifest, Mr. President, that the coinage spoken of j 
a substantivé purpose, the end of the platform-makers 
merely subsidiary to the great purpose of having the two me| 
circulate side by side, ‘‘ with equal intrinsic and interchan 
able value.” 

Now, Mr. President, if anything is clear beyond doubt 


| proved both by history and reason, it is that it is now impo 


ble to have free coinage on any ratio that can be propose: 
that is proposed—17, 18, 19, or 29 to 1. 

I here make part of my remarks a table showing the price: 
silver from 1873-74 to July, 1893. (See Table A, Appendix. 

Silver has fluctuated in ten years from 86 to 56 cents on 
dollar. Itis idle to tell usof four hundred, or even one hun 
years ago, when the legal tie of 15} to 1 is alleged to have k. 
the metals at about a parity. We are dealing with facts as t] 
are. The conjectures of silver specialists as to what might ha 
been the case had not silver been demonetized are barren of 1 
tional conclusions, 

It is clear to an unprejudiced mind that but for the purcha 
under the Bland and Sherman acts silver would have gone mi 
lower. The United States furnished a compulsory market, a 
though silver advanced shortly after the twolaws were enact 
the downward tendency again set in, and finally reached the lo 
est pointever known. The means to accomplish the end. t 
free-coinage means, can not be employed. 

[t is astonishing, Mr. President, to hear arguments from n 
of standing and «bility to theeffect that free coinage is the be-: 
and the end-all of the Chicago platform. 

SILVER MONOMETALLISM UNDER FREE COINAGE. 

If free coinage is established at the ratio of 16 to 1, the ob; 
of having both metals is defeated, for we surely will have not 
ing but silver. If at 20 to 1, thesame result will occur, as sil 
is worth only about 28 tol. If the ratio should be 28 to |, \ 
would have ejther a gold or silver basis, according as gol 
silver isovervalued. The alternative of a silver standard is 
to be thought of. The United Stated are not going backwa 
hundred years to grope their way along with the South Ai 
can States and Mexico. 

We would be a subject of derision for all civilized coun: 
International exchanges would be settled with the mon 
commerce and of the world. Rates of exchange would be 
icated on the market value of silver, with a large margin al\ 
calculated against us for possible and not unlikely fluctuat 

Jotton would be sold abroad for gold prices and paid for i 
change calculated in silver, with large discount for fluct 
We would sell in a gold market and buy in a silver mark 
Besides, the embarrassments and difficulties of domest 
change would be intolerable. Prices would oscillate up 
down in such a way as to make the dollar of the poor man 
most uneertain of all measures. Trade would be disord: 
the foundationof sound finence shaken, and all the ills of ar 
certain and unstable currency precipitated on the country 

No man could foresee or foretell all the disasters which wo 
be likely to flow from the establishment of a silver standai 
The advocates of free coinage virtually admit that the countr 
would go to a silver etandard if a ratio below the marke: rat 
were adopted. If the market ratio is e: tablished, either ¢ 
or silver would circulate exclusively. 

Who, therefore, stands on the Chicago platform, which 
clares for the use of both goldand silver’? Notthe opponent: 
the repeal of the Sherman act, but the supporters of the repe 

INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT THE LAST HOPE OF BIMETALLISM 

Mr. President, the last hope of bimetaliiam lies in an inter! 
tional agreement among the strong commercial nations of 
world. That hope will be destroyed either by continuing the 
purchase of silver under the Sherman law or by free coinag: 
Our gold would inevitxbly disappear from either cause. W 
would be left in the position of the little boy who found it un 
profitable to swap knives with himself, with but one knife tv 
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trade on. We would have no gold togo — an international 
aorcement. We would have nothing to trade on; we would 
offer the dollar of the fathers in vain for the dollar of the crowned 
pirators of Europe. Even st ublican France would rather 


con : 
keep her gold than let her elder republican ally have it. 
Now, Mr. President, | would soupauttallie inguire why the | 


attack on silver? The 
years. Heated partisans 


President’s message is construed into an 
battle of the standards has raged for 


are ranged on one sideor the other. The President could not, 
without incurring needless antagonism, have announced in 
terms his adhesion to either side. He has plainly intimated 


would dest bimetallism. 


that the policy we were pursuing voy 
Can that be construed into hos tility which is in fact a friendly 
warning of danger? He says: 

If, as many of its-friends ate, silver ought to occupy a larger place in 
( rrency and the currency of the world through international codpera 
ti und agreement, it is obvious that the United States will not be in a po 
sition to gain a hearing in favor of such an arrangement as long as we are 


to accompli single-handed 


gle-handed, to maintain a double standard 
fast approaching a point when our ability 


W to continue our atte sh the result 


failed, sin 


» have 
in a past. Weare 


hp 


ils is ser 


to maintain the parity of the two met iously questioned. 
Our money is gold and silv The faith of the Republic is 
edged to ke sep the two metals ata parity. The Democratic 
] 1 . * 4 1 7 > } 
party will keep that pledge inviolate. The honor of the Repub- 
lic is involved, and come what may the freemen of this land will 
hypothecate their labor and their property to make this pledge 
go 
rHE QUESTION A NATIONAL ON} 

r, this question is above the plane of party polities. Itreaches 
ip to the heights where patriotism stands glowing and sublime. 
It calls for the exercise of broad statesmanship and high purpose 


uished Senator from Ohio, whose name the harmful 
act bears, had no other claim to honor and fame than proc, 
the insertion into that act of the clause declaring it to be 
esta a policy of the country to keep the two metals 
ny , he would deserve well of his ifiew -countrymen, 


Chamber 


t 1e disting 
ring 

» the 
at a 
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‘ *p resident, the Senators on the other side of this 
whose votes will be cast to repeal the purchasing clause of the 
act, will show they can riss above politics and bask for a season 
in the light of patriotism and du not Democratic duty and 


patriotism, nor Republican duty and patriotism, but American 
duty and patriotism. 
BRROR OF FRANCES POSITION ON SILVER 
Sir, we are told that #rance is bimetallic. France carries eight 
hundred millions of gold and seven hundred millions of silver 


tr 


at pa ‘‘We are stronger than France, and can carry twice 
as much, many times as much silver at par as France does; if 
carries so millions, we can coln wnlimitedly all the 





many 
silver in existence.” 
iis, Mr. President, is a grave error, and misleads the people. 

It is nota fact that France carries the metals at par by reason of 
the bimetallic tie of 154 to 1. France coins no silver, nor has 
she coined any since 1879. She maintains the parity as we do, 
by honoring a silver dollar as a gold dollar, by impliedly pledg- 
her faith through her conduct to make every dollar of ‘‘equal 
intrinsicand exchangeable value.” Itis the confidence of French- 
of the Government to make 


men in the good faith and ability 
good its implied pledge. Our people know our Government 


stands pledged to the same effect in terms through solemn 
islative expression. Wecarry $615,000,000 of silver on a par with 
$604,000,000 of gold, with which we also carry the greenback and 
national bank issues, amounting to $412,000,000. France has only 
about $81,000,000 of uncovered paper to carry. 

Our burden is quite sufficient. If the purchasing clause of the 
rman act is not repealed and free coinage adopted, we would 

sustain aloss of one hundred and twelve millions for recoin- 


leo- 
eg 


S] 


firs 


age of the silver, according to the statement of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and the loss from the depreciation of silver nearly 


one at least one 


-half. This would entail a loss on our people of 
hu 


ndred and thirty-nine millions. 
it money, and money secured by governmental 
ability and reasonable reserve, are quite different. 
The fanciful ratio between two metals isa figment of the brain, 
and is as unsubstantial as the stuff that dreams are made of. 
When Governmentestablishes a ratio between gold and silver 
and makes them a legal tender, it turns them loose in the ecom- 
nunity to work out their own destiny. But in comes the law of 
values, the inexorable law of exchanges. If gold is above the 
legal ratio in value, it will go where its value is not underrated. 
if silver is more valuable than the legal ratio, it will go in a 
Similar way. If both metals can be tied together, it is only by 
the combined action of all commercial nations, whereby a money 
market will be denied to the dearer metal. Whether the com- 
modity price of the dearer metal will not assert itself is a ques- 
tion of some doubt; but we know that, all other experiments 








faith and 


having failed, international combination is the dernier resort. 
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I make ay of my remarks a table prepared by tl 
} hir ta! 
ng the bimeta 


Department, showing that in all countries using t 
standard, like Mexico, whatever the ratio, ris the only 
culating medium. I especially direct attention to Mexico 
the South. American countries Table B, Appendix 
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The fact that gold leaves the country as silver is bought and 
certificates given for it, is ‘* proof as sirong as contirmations ol 
Holy Writ;” that we will he driven to a silver standard by con 
tinuing the purchase of silver bullion. One } dred and forty 
nine millions of gold have been paid out sinee May, 1892, to July 
15, 1893, in exchange for silver certificates giv: he purchase 
of silver bullion, amounting to $54,000.00 

TrHE FINANCIAL OPERA 

This is the keynote of the opera of financin! diseor y 
played on the stage of — world, 

Notwithstanding that we are »being depl of o ! 
by natural but unnatur al forces. notwithstanding t that 
the President of the United States, as a s: 2 ou id 
vigilant pilot, points out the rocks toward which nel 
craft is fast approaching, we see the players in the gr opera 
engaged in enacting parts ud be amusing if not f if 
with such dire results actors solemnly p ) 
fore an tonished audie of the Mek vy bi d 
with meluncholy dirg ul ves of Columb rin 
from the deep damn tion of its ant ted * t Oo 

Another set, wrapped in the best trappings of p ty 
freeze the blood of the spectators with harrowing t of fo 
conspiracie nd horrid devices of kings, potentates, banks, bus 
ness men, owners Of property, and creditors to prey up and 
devour the substan co of the widow and the orphan, the poor ane 
the oppressed. ther detachment of actors w the p 
cession with hee pse of a ‘‘rag-money baby,” and with dole 
ditty sings of its untim sly end and asks that life be 1 ) 
the defunct by the mighty power o the god Fiat. 

Meanwhile the people, who, in the language of a me: r 
the other House, expecting relief have received nothing but 
wind, become tired of the show. The men out of employment 
want work or bread. The factories desire to resume operatic! 
banks want to reopen: the ier, the planter, the merc! 
lone for business to revive. j 

{he sound good sense of the American people is at work on th 
problem of how a 56-cent dollar can be kept at 100 cent 
dollar. 

THE PRESENT. NOT THE PAST rO BE LOOKED 1 

[t will not do to tell us what Aristotle thought about mon 
or what Mr. Jevons says of two cisterns of water connected by 
pipe: or what Mr. Laveleye says of the compensatory actio 
the bimetallic theory; or what Mr. Laughlin says of the multip! 
standard. Thisis no relief. Too much silver is the cause of th 
trouble. Stop buying it, and restore confidence 

Mr. President, it is known that 95 per cent of our domestic 
exchanges are effected by credit. Credit is based on confidence 
and confidence is the outgrowth of our highly developed civil 
ization. [remember to have seen years ago-a statement that 
the distinguishing badge between the civilized and savage man 


was hon \n prod ict of 


d while our civilization is the joi 








intellectual and moral development, it is none the less true that 
the fraud, the ly ing, and tre ichery of a sauvage we a endel 
credit impossible in any social and political organization of « 
times. 

THE ROLE OF CONFIDENCE IN MODERN EXCHANGE 

Confidence is the psychological aspect of this dry and unpo 
etic subject. The glittering metal has been, in all ages, a fe 
tile theme for the scorn of the poet and the lash of the satirist 
Midas and his hoards, Dives and his feast, have alike been 
jest of the pagan and the parable of the Saviour. t, sir, it 
was reserved forour civilization and our times to infuse into the 
gold of the miser and the silver of the Shylock the subtile an 
mysteriousinfluence of the faith of man in man, Without forn 
or substance, intangible, and unseen, it binds together the va 
fabric of modern trade with a power, strength, and steadfast 
greater than the strength of all the gold and silver bands w] 
this country could produce. Without confidence commerce: n 
guishes and business is paralyzed. 

To go back hundreds of years and fol! the methods of nation . 
in the earlier stages of development would be to surrend yur" 
tradeand st ivve our peopie. We havee iden in each other 
God be praised. The An olo-Saxon and the Anglo-American are 
its authors. It is the *p ‘aise. in the midst of an apparent 
unfeeling, overreaching rush for lth they hav ae 
garden of beauty and joy. In that garden, with perp t l f 
granee and bloom. crows this flower of confidence. the pride, t 
ornument, the wonder of the age. ‘ 

Sir, Iam not to be understood as saying that to this want o 
| confidence is to be attributed all of the f eling of distrust grow- 
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ing out of this situation. The tariff may have something to do 
with it. 
to give a perfunctory kick. Nor dol believe that the panic is 
entirely the result of a redundant currency, as held by a distin- 
guished member of the other House. We have, according to a 
table prepared by the Treasury Department, which I make part 
of my remarks, sixteen hundred millions in round numbers of 
circulating medium. 

We have a per capita circulation of $24.24. The English per 
capita is $18.24. The French is $40.56. The trade and commerce 
of France are far behind that of the United States and England. 
The per ca 


tion, the result of course gives no idea as to how much money 
each person : poe ses. 
DISTRIBUTION OF MONEY. 

The distribution of money has never yet been found out, nor 
will it be. The French evidently have the money that suits 
their financial necessities. Money is a commodity. It flows 
where it is wanted. People who have anything to exchange for 
it get as much of it as they reauire. There is nothing to show 
we have not enough money to answer the demands of trade. 
Some sober and deep thinkers say we have too much. The 
periment of trying to float money, as you would corks, on the 
financial waters h:s failed. Whatever is not needed sinks to 
the bottom. ‘The fact that we have exported one hundred and 
forty-nine millions of gold in four months is proof that we have 
too much. 

We have plenty of currency to answer all the needs of com- 
merce and trade under healthy conditions. 

Secretary Carlisle was asked recently if the present stringency 
was due to lack of money. He replied: 

No greater mistake couid be committed than to assume that the present 
financial embarrassment is caused by an actual scarcity of money in the 
country. The fact is that the amount of currency of all kinds in the coun- 
try, outside of the United States Treasury, on the 24th day of the present 
month was $58,452,350 greater than the amount outstanding on the Ist day of 
the month, and $70,294,783 more than the amount outstanding on the Ist day 
of September, 1892, when business was active and prosperous. There ismoney 
enough to transact a)l the legitimate business of the people, but the difficulty 
is that it has been withdrawn from circulation and hoarded. The true rem- 
edy is to restore confidence and credit, and thus put the money now in the 
country in circulation again. 

WHERE DEPRECIATED CURRENCY FALLS, 

Sir, the weight of depreciated currency falls on the very class 
who, we are told, are demanding the depreciation of silver and 
thedesiruction of gold. The language of Webster and of Macau- 
lay, the first the greatest of American statesmen, the second the 
most brilliant of English historians, is stronger and better than 
any Icouldemploy. Hear Mr. Webster 

He who tampers with the currency robs labor of its bread. He panders, 
indeed, to greedy capital, which is keen-sighted and may shift for itself; 
but he beggars labor, which is honest, unsuspecting, and too busy with the 

reseni to calculatefor the future. The ae of the working class 
ives, moves, and has its being in established credit and a steady medium 
of payment. All sudden changes destroy it. Honest industry never comes 
in for any part of the spoils in that scramble which takes place when the 
currency of the country is disordered. Did wild schemes or projects ever 
benefit the industrious? Did jrredeemable bank paper ever enrich the la- 
borious? Did violent fluctuations ever do good to Patt m who depends on his 
daily labor for his daily bread’ Certainly never. 

Hear Mr. Macaulay: 

It may well be doubted whether all the misery which has been inflicted on 
the English nation in a quarter of acentury by bad kings, bad ministers, bad 
Parliaments, and bad jucges was equal tothe misery caused in a single year 
by bad crownsand bad shillings. Those events which furnish the best themes 
for pathetic or indignant aes are not always those which most affect 
the happiness of the great body of the people. 

Will our people listen to these words of wisdom, or be lulled 
by the seductive songs of the siren of free silver? 

THE QUESTION OF GOLD MONOMETALLISM FORBIGN TO THE ISSUE. 

It is entirely useless to discuss the question of gold monomet- 
allism. Whether there is plenty of gold to answer the world’s 
use for money? Whether the price of gold is to be gauged by 
its money use, or its money and commodity use combined? 
Whether the appreciation of gold affects prices? Or prices of 
commodities affect gold? 

All these questions are irrelevant to the issue before us, 
Around them has raged a battle between the partisans of the sin- 
gle gold standard and the bimetallic standard. The issue before 
us is, how best we can use both the gold and silver we have, and, 
subsequently, how best we can supply the currency needed as 
the growth and population of the country may require. ‘' Suf- 
ficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 

Weare in the position of France. She is occupying an ex- 
pectant attitude. She holds her seven hundred millions of sil- 
ver as we hold our six hundred millions. 

Germany has about three hundred millions which she has de- 
monetized. The states of the Latin Union have also a large 
quantity. India has nine hundred millions. We hope to be able 
to bring all nations to agree upon terms of an international agree- 
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The ghost of the McKinley bill may have vigor enough | 


pita amount being ascertained by dividing the whole | 
stock of money and circulating medium into the whole popula- 


| ordinary man, 
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ment, banding these metals together by a tie that will hold them 
forever in its firm grasp. [tis mnifes tly impossible for us alone 
todoso. Theyare the enemies of silver who ur ge upon this na 
tion the accomplishment of an impossibility. The effort wij] 
ruin us and strike bimetallism its death-blow. 

Sir, the money demand, according to a conspicuous advoecat, 
of gold monometallism, is an imperious demand and must be 
satisfied. If this be so, and the world’s supply of gold is insuf 
cient for the world’s business, silver becomes « necessity. 
if we part with our gold the day of deliverance will be de! 
for the nations of the earth will hold fest to the gold fi: 
surrendered by us under the operation of the Sherma 
They will thereby be aided longer to maintain the exc 
gold standard. 

FASCINATION OF THE CRY FOR MORE MONEY. 
President, a fascinating statement to make to ¢] 
that ‘‘we want more money.” He immedi t 
thinks he wants more, but the question is, not what his cu ty 
suggests. but what trade and business need. I have no doubf. 


It is, Mr. 


| sir, should a depreciated currency ruin the country, depress its 


trade, and destroy its commerce: 
swarm through our thoroughfares, with dollars as plenti/ul as 
blackberries, the multitude would shout in chorus: 
money, more money, more money!” 

Sir, in the exuberance of zeal, the silver partisans attribute all 
the glories of this wondrous age to money, plenty of money. The 
genius of Galileo or Columbus pales before the beneficent rays 
emanating from the silver mines of Potosi. And when the de- 
scendant of the illustrious Columbus recently visited our shores 
and saw the mighty works of the great race ruled by the laws 
made at the Capitol he might have pondered whether it was the 

result of the genius, the pluck, the brain and brawn of the Anglo- 
American, or of the gold that lured his great ancestor to find a 
way to the Indies. By the same glowing imagination, the de- 
struction of the empire of the Ceesars by the Goth and Hun is at- 
tributed to a lack of money. 
MONEY NOT WEALTH. 

Sir, if you would, by some sudden operation of nature, strike 
all our gold and silver to dust, we would still have our houses 
and farms, our factories and machinery, our granaries, our ware- 
houses of merchandise, our ships and our railroads, telegraph 
and telephone lines, and all the appliances of civilization. We 
would still have our wealth. Money is not wealth. We could 
easily find a substitute in the shape of substances now unknown 
to answer the purposes of a measure of value and a medium of 
exchange. It would be but a cross current in the mighty on- 
ward flow of human progress—a moment seen, then gone forever 
Our American civilization is founded on the Bible and our Con- 
stitution; our wealth on the skill, courage, frugality, and in- 
dustry of 65,000,000 of freemen. 

After we-have reached safe ground we can inaugurate a wise 
system of banking, which will allow the currency to expand to 
proper limits. I favor a repeal of the tax on State-bank issues, 
accompanied by such salutary provisions as will guarantee the 
certainty of their redemption. 

LOUISIANA BANK SYSTEM. 


In this connection I will read an extract from an editorial in the 
Baltimore Sunof the 26th of Augustrelative to State-bank notes 
The part of the article to which I desire to draw attention is that 
portion compliment ary of the system of banking which was es- 
tablished in Louisiana ante bellum, to show the Senate the sound 
ideas of finance that always obtained in the State which | have 
the honor in part to representon this floor. The Baltimore Sun 
says: 

Would the note issues of State banks be well secured? } 
self into the question whether State-bank notes can be made safe—whet! 
American experience shows the thing to be practicable. The answer is | i 
in the record of the State banks of Louisiana, Indiana, and Massachusetts 
before the civil war. These States had banking laws which secui 
lutely the safety of note issues. All authorities agree upon this. Tir 
siana law is pronounced by experts “eminently scientific’ and “a mode 
other States and countries.” 

None of the Louisiana banks suspended in the panic of 1857, alth 
most of the banks of the country were temporarily closed by that catas'! 
phe. The notes of the Louisiana banks were not secured by bonds, state 0! 
national. Their principal security was a requirement that each bank 
have a specie reserve equal to one-third of all its liabilities to the public 

There were other wise regulations that contributed to the unquestion 
success of the Louisiana system, but the requirement that the specie reser 
should be equal to one-third of the liabilities, whether deposits or notes 
found to be ample. Bonds, as security for notes, were shown not to be! 
essary. 

The Indiana and Massachusetts laws were similarly successful, and | 
success may be pitted against the argument drawn from the failure © 
banking laws and notes of other States. Our forty-four States have on!) 
copy the Louisiana law, say the friends of State banks, to make their State 
bank-note issues as good as gold. 


Mr. Horace White, in an address before the American Ac«d- 
emy of Political and Social Science at Philadelphia, the 12th 


January last, says: 
The State of Louisiana had her full share of bank misery in 1837 and later 


should paupers and begyvars 
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This resolves it- 
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Her banks suspended specie payments, and so remained until 1842. In that | form the stones of Hades itself into money. but, sir, it will be 
ear the State passed a banking law which was, in nearly all respects, a 
wodel for other States and countries 
The principal features of this law were the requirement (1) of a ene re 
serve equal) to one-third of all its liabilities to the public; (2) the other two- 
thirds of its liabilities to be represented by commercial paper, having not 


only for a season. The scales will fall from their eyes, and in- 
stead of breathing threats against those who strive to maintain 
the ancient prestige of the State, they will, like Saul of Tarsus, 
be converted to the true doctrine of finance and of wealth 


more than ninety days to run; (3) all commercial paper to be paid at ma- : : ; 7 

turity; and if not paid, or if an extension were asked for, the account of the | It may be my fate to feel the temporary we ight of the forces 

party to be closed and his name to be sent to the other banksasa delinquent; | of inflation. It may be that the star of my political life, just ris- 

{) all banks to be examined by a board of State oMicers, quarterly or oftener; | ing above the horizon, will be eclipsed in darkness by reason of 
K ’ Lpse arKknes ' 3S 


bank directors to be individually liable for all loans or investments made : Be 
in violation of the law, unless they could show that they had voted against | MY vote: but, sir, come what mity , L shall stand fast toa dee] 
the same, if present; (6) no egy to ae than fifty share-holders, hav- | conviction that I would be recreant to mv duty and mv oath 
ing at least thirty shares each; (7) any director going out of the State for J ‘ non rarte an » tames a . : } 
more than thirty days, or absenting himself from five successive meetings should I add one pang to poverty « r on tear to want; shou da I 
of the board, to be deemed to have resigned, and his vacancy to be filled at | Zive the people a currency that would refuse to toil its recom- 
once; (8) no bank to pay out any notes but its own; (9) all banks to pay pense or to capital its reward. 
their balances to each other in specieevery Saturday, under penalty of being 
immediately put in liquidation; (10) no bank to purchase its own shares or 
lend on its own shares more than 30 per cent of the market value thereof. \PPENDIX 
This law had one feature which can not be approved. It allowed some 





loans to be made on mortgage security, but it restricted such loans to the | TABLB A Highest, lowest, and aver ige price of 8 t er Du lion and 1 eora 
pank’s capital. No part of the deposits could be lent except on commercial fine ounce, bul ion value Of a United States sili I i”, and commer io 
paper maturing within ninety days. I judge that not many mortgage loans of siiver to gold by fiscal yeara, 1874 to 189 


were made by the Louisiana banks, since none of them suspended in the - _ 
panic of 1857, although most of the banks of the country were temporarily | Bullion 
closed by that catastrophe. Mortgage loans are all right in themselves, but 


value of 























they are no part of the banking business. Average Bn peat _| Equiva United | Com- 
{think that the Louisiana bank act of 1842 was eminently scientific. It | London oan ar © | lent value States mer 
was the first law passed by any State requiring a definite amount of specie Fiscal | Hich Low price ; nanan of a fine | silver dol cial 
to be kept as areserve. The Louisiana law required no pledged security for nec ont ‘oan per eatin ies ounce lar at ratio 
the circulating notes of banks, nor did it put any limit on the amount of is ai ounce a ~< med based on | average | ofsil 
theirissues. All this was covered, and amply covered, by requiring 33 per ! | stand a ae average price of ver to 
ceut of specie against all liabilities, whether deposits or notes, the balance | | ard, .925 ‘$4 pak price Sliver, ex gold, 
of the assets to be in mercantile paper having not more than ninety days to | | . change 
run. Under this law Louisiana became, in 1860, the fourth State in the at par 
Union in point of banking capital and the second in point of specie holdings. - » 
l think, however, that the requirement of a 33 per cent reserve of coin (or, De i : 
as we say now, of ‘‘lawful money ’’) was excessive, and that the percent | | Pen - Pence nail dis - a 
in larger cities and 15 per cent in other places required of national banks is | 1873-74--.| 24 § $1. 27826 $1.28247 | $0. 98865 16. 17 
ample. It is a matter of history that the Louisiana bank act of 1842 was | 1874-75 ---| O99 1. 25127 1. 250-2 96777 16. 52 
strictly and intelligently enforced until the city of New Orleans was cap- | 1875-‘76---| ad 1. 15184 .. oe 17. 04 
tured during the civil war. 1876~"77 - 50} 1. 20154 U19T : 
1877-78 52) 1. 15222 1. 1525 S9116 
LOUISIANA ALWAYS SOUND ON FINANCE. | 187879 484 | 1. 11886 1. 11616 86152 
+43 . : | 1879-8 é 36 397 5 
[ am proud of the position of my native State on the money | i3t} = le > oo > ieee a 
question. She hasalways been sound, and, Mr. President, if my | 1881-82 "|| 504 1. 13623 1. 13817 87880 
feeble efforts will avail, she always will be. Sorely tempted, | 1882-'83.. f 50 1. 11826 1. 11912 86490 
; ” ; ‘ : : 3% Sly 50,5 11338 11525 . 86115 
she refused, in 1879, to repudiate the principal of her bonded | |S?" 38- eae Paes | oe aa 
debt. Now the seductive offer is made to debase the national | iga5—s6_-"| 499, 12° 1.03112 1. 03205 79750 
currency, but her Senators on this floor, true to their convictions | 1886-'87- 474 42 98301 98 148 . 76029 
+43 ‘.a : Snot ds | 1887-88 45,3, 416 95741 95617 74008 
adit State st 3 sidious pr - | ' 8 : a 
and the traditions of their State, put aside the insidious propo- | j22.°.¢9° | 44h aig 93163 93510 72055 
sition. 1889—"90 49 42 96883 QBR3Y 74932 
For a season, a part of her people, overwhelmed with debt, | 1890-91...| 54) 434 1. 04195 1. 04780 . 80588 
battling against flood and failure of crops, with a long past of ao 08 ot 4 osean a pa 
disaster behind them and an uncertain future before them, may | Juty_ | a 321 3 S47] 72037 * 5052 





weary of well doing, may forsake the faith of their fathers, and 
turn to the worship of the false Mammon that would trans- TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Bureau of the Mint, Auqust 1, 1893 















TABLE B.— Monetary systems and approximate stocks of money in the aggregate and per capita in the principal countries of the world. 


Ratio be- Ratio be- 



































tween gold tween gold Stock of Stock of silver. Per capita 
Countries. \Monetarysystem.| and full (and limited/Population.| Cx o! ncovered 

legal-tender| tender sil- gold : Limited ; paper —_ Sil Pa 

| silver. ver. Full tender tender. Total. Gold ver. | per. lotal 
United States ...... Gold and silver 1 to 15.98 1 to 14.95 | 67,000, 000 $664, 000, 000 ($538, 000, 000 $77, 000, 000 $615, 000,000 $412, 000, 000 $9.01 $9.18 1$6.15 $24.34 
United Kingdom...| Gold.........-.-|.-------- 1 to 14. 28 | 38, 000, 000 | 550, 000, 000 ...---|100, 000, 000 | 100,000,000 | 50,000,000 14.47 | 2.63 | 1.32 | 18.42 
| | Gold and silver.| 1to 154 1 to 14.38 | 39,000, 000 | 800, 000, 000 | 650, 000, 000 | 50, 000. 000 | 700, 000. 000 81, 402, 000 20.52 |17.95 | 2.09 40.56 
Germany . F BOecbescnesasclysecers , 49, 500, 000 | 600, 000, 000 | 103, 000, 000 |108, 000, 000 | 211, 000,000 | 107, 000,000 12.12 | 4.26 | 2.16 | 18.54 
aN Gold and silver.| 1toi54 | 6, 100,000 | 65, 000, 000 48, 400, 000 6, 600, 000 55, 000, 000 54. 000.000 10.66 | 9.02 | 8.85 | 25.53 
Italy ..... lla Gano het % is catetaes ini 1to153 | | 31, 000, 000 93, 605, 000 16, 000, 000 | 34, 200, 000 50, 200, 000 | 163,471,000 | 3.01 | 1.62 | 5.27 9. 91 
Switzerland ..... GM seeauts has | 1tolds | 3,000,000 | 15, 000, 000 11, 400, 000 3, 600, 000 15, 000, 000 14, 000, 000 | 5.00 | 5.00 | 4.67 | 14,67 
ee ee Gade iwerereve< 1 to 154 i 2, 200,000 | 2,000, 000 1, 800, 000 2, 200, 000 4, 000, 000 14, 000, 000 1 | 1.82 | 6.36 9 09 
BUN dak dh waccnnes Lae eeenee : 1 to 154 1 to 14. 38 | 18, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 | 120, 000,000 | 38,000,000 | 158, 000, 000 | 100,000,000 | 2.22 | 8.78 | 5.56 | 16.56 
Portugal ........... 0 a «|-+----se-e--| 1014.08 | 5,000, 000 40, 000, 000 |. 22... ‘ 10, 000, 000 10. 000, 000 45, 000,000 | 8.00 | 2.00 | 9.00 | 19.00 
EE 550 < UD vnGccpirs ocaldeones sae ..| 1 to 13.69 | 40, 000, 000 40,000,000 | 90,000,000 ).......... 90, 000, 000 | 260,000,000 | 1.00 | 2.25 | 6.50 9. 7% 
Netherlands. .......| Gold and silver 1to 154 | 1tol5 | 4,500, 000 25, 000,000 | 61, 800, 000 8, 200,000 | 65, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 | 5.55 14.42 | 8.89 | 28.88 
Scandinavian Union | Gold ............|.....-..---- 1 to 14.88 | 8, 600, 000 32, 000, 000 |....... : 10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 27, 000, 000 | 3.72 | 1.16 | 3.14 8. 02 
RUE dp kcnaes ssi se See 1 to 154 1 to 15 113, 000, 000 | 250, 000, 000 22, 000, 000 | 38, 000, 000 60, 000, 000 | 500, 000,000 | 2.21 5314.4 7.16 
TOUT eth beak carn | Gold and silver. ............ 1to 15.1 | 33,000, 000 50, 000, 000 |... .. a 45, 000, 000 45, 000, 000 ake 1.52 | 1.36 2 g8 
Australia .......... DE GL Sc ecwunautedeleh sadn 1t0 14.28 | 4,000,000 | 100,000,000 |........ 7, 000, v00 7. 000, 000 ...---/25. 00 | 1.78 26. 75 
an cckdhaepee ole psn» Gaengne <n haaened 1 to 15.68 | 7,000,000 | 100, 000, 000 +e 15, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 |............-/14. 29 | 2.14 16. 43 
ME teas i wickesas 1t0 1G) |..c.--cecces| 11, 600,000 | 5,000, 000 50, 000, 000 |.... 50, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 43 | 4.31 12 4.91 
Central Ameriea. .|....do ........... 1 to 15% |.....- snul COED Eoniacdue = 500, 000 |..... 500, 000 2, 000, 000 17 67 R4 
South America...../... as Whaws caus BUG Ele jocnsces ...-| 35,000,000 | 45, 000, 000 25. 000, 000 |..... .| 25,000,000 | 600,000,000 | 1.29 71 \17.14 | 19.14 
CD daansibsinan | Gold and silver to} aa 40, 000,000 | 90,000,000 | 50,000,000 |....... 50, 000, 000 56, 000, 000 | 2. 25 25 | 1.40 4.90 
i Msnchiceiicacsls ES BEG ledeccasahees 255, 000, 000 |..... ..--| 900, 000, 000 |..... .| 900, 000, 000 28, 000, 000 |...... 53 11 3. 64 
ee lech vewnducs santo seae 400, 000, 000 |...... eet Ul CY ....| 700, 000, 000 1.75 
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During the delivery of Mr. CAFFERY’S remarks— | Mr. VOORHEES. Imove thatthe Senate proceed to the con- 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Louisiana will | sideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act approved 
suspend fora moment. Under the rules, the hour of 2 o’clock | July 14, 1890, entitled ‘‘An act directing the purchase of silver 


having arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished | bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other i 
dusiness, which will be stated. purposes.” 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 453) to provide for the issue of | The motion was agreed to: and the Senate, as in Committee of 
circulating notes to national banks. ' the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been re- 
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ported from thr 
strike out all af 


That so much of the act approved July 14, 1890, entitled ‘An act directing 
the pur i of silver bullion and issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for 
other purpose as directs the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase from 
time to tin ver bulliontothe aggregate amount of 4,500,000 ounces, or 
so much thereof as may be offered in each month at the market price there 
of, not exceeding $1 for 371.25 grains of pure silver, and to issue in payment 
for such purchases Treasury notes of the United States, be, and the same is 
hereby, repealed. And itis hereby declared to be the policy of the United 
Stat to continue the use of both gold and silver as standard money, and 
to coin both gold and silver into money of equal intrinsic and exchangeable 
value, such equality to be secured through international agreement, or bj 

ich safeguards of le lation as Will insure the maintenance of the parity 
in value of th yins of the two metals, and the equal power of every dollar 
at all tim Lar and inthe payment of debts. And it is hereby 
further decla I t the efforts of the Government should be steadily di- 
rected to th hment of such a safe system of bimetallism as will 
Maintain at mes power of every dollar coined or issued by 
the United Stat in th ts and in the payment of debts. 


After the 
Mr. CULI 


Committee on Finance, with an amendment, to 
ter the enacting clause and insert: 


equal 

marke 

conclusion of Mr. CAFFERY’S remarks— 

OM. I believe twoor three Senators have anno 
hat they will speak on Tuesday and Wednesday of next w 

I therefore take it for grante 1d that this que stion will proba bl V 

not be disposed of before that time. In view of that fact, Is 

ask the leave of the Senate, immediately after the morning b 

ness on Monday next, to submit some remarks pertinent to the 

bill before the Senate. 


inced 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. PEFFER. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of Order of Business No. 7, on the first page of the Calendar. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair 


The Senator from Kansas moves that the Senate proceed to the ! 


consideration of the resolution heretofore submitted by him. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Of course 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Indiana thatthe motion of the Senator from Ke insas 
isnot debatable. If there is no objection, however, the Senator 
from Indiana will be recognized by the Chair. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I desire to accommodate those who wish 
to speak on this subject, but I do not desire to waste any time. 
[ do not know what better we can do, perhaps, unless somebody 
wishes to occupy the time in the discussion of the pending meas- 
ure, than to ft 
now that if I find that discussion is exhausted at any time, I 
shall ask for a vote. [can do no less. 

Ir.CULLOM. Allow me to say in this connection that I shall 
be glad to join the Senator from Indiana in secur ing a vote at any 
time, whether I have had an opportunity to make a speech or not. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Iam aware thattheintention is to induige 
in a good deal more debate, and I would not take advantage of a 
situation like this fora moment. I may as well say now as at 
any stage that I trust there will be a liberal allowance of time 
for full, intelligent discussion, and after it is manifest that dis- 
cussion of that kind is through, and the discussion from that 
time on is merely for the consumption of time, [shall insist upon 
a vote at every opportunity that presents itself. 

[ repeat, there will be no disposition to interfere with Sena- 
tors who wish to occupy the time in the discussion of this meas- 
ure, but there will be interference with the purpose of Senators 
to delay for merely the sake of delay in the face of the situation 
in the country as it now stands. 

With these remarks I feel like yielding to the Senator from 
Kansas for some ordinary business. What is the character of 
the business he wishes to call up? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
order of business. 

The SECRETARY. 
Mr. PEPPER directing the Secretary of the Treasury to inform 
the Senate as to violations of law by national banks of Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia, 

Mr. VOORHEES. There is a motion [believe pending to re- 
fer that resolution to the Committee on Finance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question first is on the mo- 


The Secretary will state the 


tion ofthe Senator from Kansas to proceed to the consideration 


of the resolution. 

Mr. SHERMAN. 
motion to refer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
of the motion of the Senator from Kansas, then the question as 
to the reference of the resolution will be before the Senate 

Mr. CULLOM. As I remember, there is a motion pending, 
submitted by the Senator from Indiana-[Mr. VOORHEES], to re- 
fer the resolution to the Committee on Finance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That will come before the Sen- 
ate if the Senate votes to proceed to the consideration of the 
resolution. 

Mr. HARRIS 


That carries with it a consideration of the 


The question now is, will the Senate proceed 
to consider the resolution at this time. 


© ON G R ESSION AL RECORD—SEN ATE 


| moment the 


hall | afternoon I shal! contest it 
ia ! 


isi- | 


| motion of the Senator from Kansas. 
| we are to branch off upon side issues and minor 





| ator 


ike up some ordinary business; but I give notice | 





Order of Business No. 7, a resolution by | 


If the Senate decides in favor | 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennes 
has correctly stated the parliamentary condition. 

Mr. HARRIS. And if the Senate decides to conside: 
resolution, the first question is, Will the Senate refer it? 

Mr. PEFFER. Upon my motion | demand the yeas and 1 

Mr. CULLOM. To take up the resolution? 

Mr. PEFFER. To take it up. I understand there is o 
tion. I withdraw it if there is none. 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The que stion is not sub 
debate. The Senator from Illinois will be recognized if 
is no objection. The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CULLOM. I was simply going to suggest that 
there would be no objection to taking up the resolu 
— there is a vote taken to refer after it is taken up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the n 
of the Senator from. Kansas to proceed to the considera 


tion 


| the resolution. 


Mr. VOORHEES. If the resolution displaces for a s 
bill which has been made the order of business 
at every inch. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will hold tl! 
the motion of the Senator from Kansas is adopted by the S 


| it displaces House bill No. | 


Mr. VOORHEES. » Senate will vote dow: 
Let us understand wh 
points raise 
anybody who sees fit, or whether we shall attend tothe bu: 
that is confessedly in hand. 

Mr. PEFFER. Then let us have a yea-and-nay vote 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the S 
from Colorado addressing the Senate? The motion i 
debatable. The Chair hears no objection, and recognizes 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. TELLER. I wish to make a suggestion to the chair 
of the Committee on Finance. He does not want his bill . 
placed, and [ have no disposition myself to displace it at this ti 
as I think there are several Senators who want to procee 
speak on it within a day or two. I suggest that heagree tha 
be laid aside informally and then taken up just as it was t 
morning without opposition. I do not suppose there will b 
oppositiog to his calling it up again. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Inasmuch as nobody wishes to address t 
Senate this afternoon I am perfectly willing for any proceed 
that does not displace the bill, but I do not intend to have it | 
placed as the regular order of business if I can help it; th: 
all. I accept the suggestion of the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. TELLER. If nobody objects, let the bill be laid asi: 
formally for the purpose of taking up the resolution of the + 
tor from Kansas, with the understanding thatwhen the chai 
of the committee calls up the bill nobody will object to it. 
tainly I shall not object to it. 

Mr. HARRIS. It will remain the unfinished business. 

Mr. VOORHEES. It is to remain as the unfinished busi 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would hold that 
phraseology used by the Senator from Kansas in making 
motion displaces House biil No. lif the motion is agreed to 
the Senator from Kansas desires to call up his resolutior 
asks that the bill be informally laid aside for that purpos 
Chair would then rule that such action on the part of the 5 
would not displace House bill No. 1 

Mr. CULLOM (to Mr. BErreR). Ask unanimous consent 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the motion is stated by 
Senator from Kansas, it would displace House bill No. 1. 

Mr. HARRIS. Unquestionably. 

Mr. KYLE. I should like to ask what is the unfinished | 
ness? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

Mr. KYLE. I see on to-day’s ¢ 
down as the unfinished business. 

Mr. VOORHEES. At 2 o’clock House bill 
up on motion. 

Mr. PEFFER. I desire to state that it is not my purpose 
discuss the resolution unless there is an insistence upon referr 
it to the Committee on Finance; that my purpose now is to! 
it disposed of according to the wishes of the Senate. Let v 
on record upon it, whether we are in favor of adopting the o 
inal resolution without any reference, or whether we want 
refer. it to the committee. I do not care to add any remarks 
upon it at this time, unless it is insisted that it shall go to t! 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. VOORHEES. If the Senator from Kansas adheres ‘0 
the words in which he put his motion, and which the presid- 
ing officer says will displace the pending order of business, ! 
shall insist that the Senate vote down the motion to take up his 
resolution. 


Then [ hope th 
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jection, because, in fact, it will not reach anywhere near that 
amount. 

Mr. HOPKINS of I[llinois. 
the 
be required. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. Yes. 1 will say to my friend 
from Tennessee that this is a copy of the resolution that has 
been adopted every Congress since I have been here. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. 
case, but [do not think this privilege of printing ought to be 
extended so far as we have been extending it this session. 

The resolution was adopted. 

EASTERN JUDICIAL DISTRICT OF KENTUCKY. 

Mr. GOODNIGHT, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill 
(H. R. 6) to create the eastern judicial district of Kentucky, and 
to change the present judicial districts of Kentucky, and fix the 
time and places for holding courts in said districts; which was 
read twice, referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

SETTLERS IN OKLAHOMA. 


Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, Iask unanimous consent to intro- 
duce a bill and have it referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
ventleman from Oklahoma? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON, Iwouldask the gentleman why he makes 
that request at this time? Is he sick or compelled to go away? 

Mr. FLYNN. This is a bill affecting settlers out there, and 
which requires action prior to the 22d day of September. There- 
fore I ask leave to introduce it now, so that the committee may 
have an opportunity to consider it without delay. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. We havea great many bills on this side 
that we would like to get in. 

Mr. FLYNN. lI understand that; but this case is urgent. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act granting settlers on certain lands inOklahoma Territory the right 
to commute their homestead entries, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection tothe request of the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

The bili (H. R. 5) was accordingly read twice, referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands, and ordered to be printed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Now, Mr. Speaker, I shall have to object 
to any further unanimous consents. I call up for further con- 
sideration the report of the Committee on Rules. 

THE RULES. 
The Clerk will report the pending amend- 


cost does exceed 


The SPEAKER. 
ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. PICKLER to an amendment proposed by Mr. HOOKER 
of Mississippi: 

Strike out *eleven,’’ and insert in lieu thereof “ nine,’’ so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

‘On Rules, to consist of nine members.” 


The question was taken on the amendment; and the Speaker | 


declared that the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. PICKLER. I ask for a division. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a ques- 
tion of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Would it be in order for me 
now, as the mover of the original amendment, to accept the 
amendment of the gentleman from South Dakota? 

The SPEAKER. The House is voting upon that amendment. 
If the House adopts it that will settle the question. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. But if I should accept it that 
would dispense with the necessity of a vote. 

The SPRAKER. The Chair thinks that when the House is 
dividing the gentleman can not accept the amendment. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Then that will put me to the 
necessity of moving to reconsider. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can do anything that the 
rules permit him to do. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 57, noes 89. 

Mr. PICKLER. Iask for the yeas and nays on this question. 

The yeas.and nays were not ordered; only eleven voting there- 
for. 

So the amendment of Mr. PICKLER was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question now recurs on the amendment 
of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HOOKER], which the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In the clause relating to the Committee on Rules strike out the word “five” 
and insert “eleven”, so as to read, ‘Ou Rules, to consist of eleven members.” 
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that amount a concurrent resolution will | 
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Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker—— 
The SPEAKER. Debate is exhausted. 
Mr. KILGORE. Is it in order to offer an amendment to { 
amendment so as to strike out ‘‘eleven” and insert *‘ seven 
The SPEAKER. Thit motion would be in order. 
Mr. KILGORE. I make that motion. 
The question being taken on Mr. KILGORE’S amendment 


the amendment, it was rejected; there being—ayes 33, noes 
I will not object in this | 


The question recurred on the amendment of Mr. Hoox: 
Mississippi. 

The question was taken; and there were—ayes 48, noes {5 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I call for the yeas and nays 

The yeas and nays were not ordered, only 19 voting in fayor 
thereof. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. If there are no other amendments t 
offered to Rule X, the Clerk will begin the reading of Rul: 

The Clerk proceeded to read Rule XI, when 

Mr. CATCHINGS said: Mr. Speaker, if there are no am: 
ments to be offered to this section [I will ask that it be passed 
without reading. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr 
HOOKER], as the Chair understands, desires to offer an amend 
ment. 

Mr. BOATNER. 
to Rule XT. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. ThenI ask that the reading be dispe. 
with down to the point where these amendments will come i 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. It would be more in order to 
read the whole rule. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the proposed rul. 

The Clerk, proceeding to read Rule XI, read the following 

2. To the revenue and the bonded debt of the United States; to the ( 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. KILGORE. I move to amend by inserting after 1! 
word ‘revenue’ in the clause just read the words ‘‘and si 
measures as purport to raise revenue.” The object of 
amendment is to prevent the squabbles which have so frequent 
taken place in this House in regard tothe jurisdiction of partic- 
ular committees. Measures are often presented here which, o 


| have an amendment which I wish to offe 


| their face, purport to raise revenue, a provision on that sub ect 


being introduced for the purpose of giving them a standing in 
the House and securing right of way. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I suggest to the gentleman that the 
guage of his amendment does not change the effect of the pro 
posed rule, but is simply a less appropriate way of expressing 
the idea already conveyed. 

Mr. KILGORE. No, sir. 


Frequently billsare presented here 
which on their face purport to raise revenue, but which, not- 
withstanding that fact, are referred perhaps to the Committee 
on Appropriations or the Committee on Agriculture,which com- 


mittee thus gets control of the subject. Now, if bills of this 
character are sent to the Ways and Means Committee that com 
mittee would treat them as they deserve to be treated under such 
circumstances. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. KiLGor 
it was agreed to there being—ayes 52, noes 9. 

The Clerk, continuing the reading of Rule XT, read the fo! 
lowing: 

51. All proposed action touching the rules and joint rules and ord: 


| business shall be referred to the Committee on Rules. 


Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I move to amend the clause 
just read by striking out the words ‘‘and order of business: ” so 
that the clause will read: 

All proposed action touching the rules and joint rules shall be referre: 
the Committee on Rules.” 

Mr. Speaker, this amendment is in keeping with the sugges- 
tions which I had the honor to submit to the House a few days 
ago during the general debate on this subject, and also in keep- 
ing with the remarks which I submitted yesterday. The Com- 
mittee on Rules in its original appointment was, as I understand 
invested simply with the authority to present rules for the con 
sideration of the House, and I can not see why there should 
given to this committee any more than to any other committee 
the power to indicate to the House what should be its order of 
business. 

There is certainly no reason why this committee, the smallest 
committee of the House ia point of numbers—consisting of tw 
members from the Republican side and two from the Dem 
cratic side, with the Speaker ex officio acting as chairman—sho 
have the right tosupersede or overule the action of all the oth 
great committees of the House, as for instance the Ways and 
Means Committee, the Appropriations Committee, or the Jucl 
ciary Committee, by indicating upon report to the House what 
measures coming from those committees should have a hearing. 

It is a misnomer to call this a ‘‘Committee on Rules.” Its 
to be invested with the power to determine what measures the 
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great committees of the House—the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, the Committee on Ways and Means, or the Committee on 
the Judiciary—shall bring before the House for its considera- 
tion. It divests the committees of theirown power. You ought 
to change the name, sir, of this committee, therefore, and call it 
the ‘steering committee” of the House—the committee thatis to 
determine by the voice of five men, and its report to this House, 
what measures shall be heard, how long they shall be heard, and 
when the vote shall be taken upon them. 

lam aware that the argument has been frequently made here- 
tofore, as it has been made on the floor during the discussion of 
this code of rules, that the Committee on Rules is in itself pow- 
erless to accomplish anything unless it be sustained by a majority 
of the House. That, of course, is true. But the Committee on 
Rules has, you will admit, the power to withhold any report 
whatever upon this question or any other question that may be 
submitted to them; and all questions relating to the order of 
business are committed to them by this provision of the rule, 
inasmuch as you confer upon them the power to determine the 
order of business. 

The majority of the House would not have the right to vote 
on any question or to determine for itself what should be the 
order of business unless this committee can be induced to make 
a report and bring it before the House for action. It sits in 
the Speaker's room; it is a committee of five; it has few or no 
hearings, that I have ever heard of, to determine as to what 
should be done; but of itself, without any regard to what may be 
the wish or the action of the House, in that committee is to be 
lodged the power to determine what measures shall be taken up 
and considered e2da what shall be set aside. 

In the face of the great interests committed to the important 
committees of this House, notwithstanding the labor that they 
may have bestowed upon measures of public importance, they 
are to be absolutely powerless, and this committee under this 
section 51 of Rule XT is privileged, without any previous exam- 
ination whatever, to determine the order of business; not that 
its particular functions should extend to the question of the 
rules of this body, but absolutely to all matters of business com- 
ing before it. 

The clause to which the amendment is applied provides that— 

All proposed action touching the rules and joint rules, and order of busi- 
ness, shall be referred to the Committee on Rules. 

The amendment I offer seeks to strike out from this clause the 
words ‘‘and order of business.” 

Now, I say that to allow this committee to determine for all 
of the other great committees of the House what shall be the 
hearing given bythe House, and the order in which that hearing 
shall be had, the length of time to be given in the discussion of 
the measure, and what time the vote is to be called, is to deprive 
the other great committees of the House of the power to intro- 
duce and take charge on the floor of the measures which have 
been committed to them during the session. I think, therefore, 
the clause should be amended as I have suggested, that these 
words should be stricken out and the Committee on Rules con- 
fined to its legitimate, specific scope of duty without the privi- 
lege of going beyond it. 

Because, Mr. Se iker, if the Committee on Rules may exercise 
this important, this vital function as to one measure it might do 
it in regard to all matters that in the judgment of the five gen- 
tlemen composing this committee think the House should con- 
sider or refuse to consider, and whatever may be the will of the 
majority of the House, unless their judgment—the judgment of 
the Committee on Rules—is exercised in conformity with the 
will of the majority, and they can be induced to make a report, 
even the majority of the House would not be able to say what 
measures should be considered. 

How much more would it subserve the interests of legislation 
and the public interests to permit the chairmen of the great 
committees of Ways and Means, Judiciary, Appropriations, and 
other committees to report the bills from their respective com- 
mittees and take charge of them upon the floor of the House in 
such order as the House itself may determine? But this propo- 
sition embodied in the rules is a proposition to take away the 
power which is lodged in the great committees of the House 
and leave it to the Committee on Rules with power to absolutely 
tie the hands of all of the other committees at their will. 

When you have witnessed the operation of this rule awhile 
you will understand what that power means. You will under- 
stand that it means simply that five members of the House, con- 
tituting the Committee on Rules, have relegated to themselves by 
the rules of the House all the powers of the 356 members constitut- 
ing this body, as well as all of the various committees of the House. 
So that in point of fact if all this power is given to the Commit- 
tee on Rules, every member of the House and every committee 
will have to submit to its action as to whatever report the com- 
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mittee may see fit to bring forward, or to take no action if it 
chooses to make no report at all. 

But it may be said that they have the right to have a vote by 
a majority in the House at any time. They will, Mr. Speaker, 
if the Committee on Rules makesaréport. But suppose the other 
case, an important bill, for instance, from the Committee on 
Waysand Means or the Committee on the Judiciary, and the 
steering committee conclude that they will give some other meas- 
ure preference, or that they will not make any report in regard 
to its consideration at all. Lask, how can you getitup? Is it 
not a wiser plan instead of relegating this important power to 
five men to leave it to the great committees of the House them- 
selves to make reports and let the House determine for itself the 
question of consideration? 

Mr. Speaker, I cin not see the necessity for clothing the com- 
mittee with thisextraordinary power. The Committee on Rules, 
according to its original and legitimate functions as constituted 
by the previous Houses of Congress, was simply a committee for 
the purpose of reporting a code of rules for the House. It even- 
tually became a standing committee, because experience had 
demonstrated the fact that sometimes during a session of Con- 
gress there was necessity for a change of the rules, and hence it 
was made permanent. 

But really in almost all legislative bodies, whether the National 
Congress or the Legislatures of the States, the committee ought 
to be functus officio after having presented and adopted a set of 
rules for the governmentof the body. But if instead of that an ad- 


dition is made to their power, authorizing them to report an 
order of business forthe body, then you give them not only an 


unwarranted power, but you rob the other committees of powers 
which should properly belong to them in all legislative bodies. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, if my colleague had read 
paragraph 57 of the rule under consideration, he would have seen - 
that about ninety-nine one-hundredths of all that he had stated 
is utterly without foundation. The burden of his complaint is, 
that the Committee on Rules, if these rules should be adopted as 
we have reported them, would have the right to relegate to a 
subordinate position all the great committees of this House: and 
he dwelt several times upon the Appropriations Committee and 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, as long as my friend has been a member 
of this House, he seems not to have learned that the Committee 
on Elections, the Committee on Ways and Means, the commit- 
tees having jurisdiction of appropriations, the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, the Committee on Public Lands, the Com- 
mittee on Enrolled Bills, the Committee on Printing, and the 
Committee on Accounts, which committees have jurisdiction of 
nine-tenths of all matters of legislation which ever come before 
this House, have the express power conferred upon them to re- 
port atany time; and he has overlooked the fect that it has been 
repeatedly ruled by Speakers ofthis House that any committee 
which has the power to report at any time has the right at any 
time to make a motion that this House proceed to the consider- 
ation of measures reported by it. 

There-has never been a time when the Committee on Rules 
has undertaken to control business reported from these commit- 
tees. They have had a hearing by simply exercising the right 
which these rules confer upon them; that is to say, to rise and 
move thatthe House proceed to consider messures reported by 
them. So, itis not true, Mr. Speaker, that the Committee on 
Rules can control in the least degree those committees which, 
as I have said, have jurisdiction of nine-tenths of all legislation 
which is ever proposed to this House. The Committee on Ways 
and Means, the Appropriations Committee, the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, and all these great committees, never seek 
assistance from the Committee on Rules. They do not need it. 
They are above the Committee on Rules. They have the right 
in spite of the Committee on Rules to ask this House to proceed 
to the consideration of their measures. So that the burden of 


| my friend’s complaint is utterly without foundation. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, as to those committees which have not this 
high privilege it is absolutely essential, if we would have an 
orderly conduct of business, thatsomewhere or other the power 
should be vested to decide which committe should tke up busi- 
ness asagainst othercommittees; and I wish to say, Mr. Speaker, 
for the benefit of new members, who have not had an opportu- 
nity to witness the manner in which the business of this House 
is conducted, that only with reference to the most important 
bills does the Committee on Rules ever und <e to bring spe- 
cial matters before the House. Allthatthe Co mittee on Rules 
ever does is to bring ina special order fixing one diy or two days 
for the consideration of bills reported, we wil! say, by the Judi- 
ciary Committee: but it leaves it entirely to that committee to 
say what bills shall be brought to the attention of the House. 
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Mr. BOATNER. 
question? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. 

Mr. BOATNER. 


Will the gentleman allew me to ask him a 


Certainly. 
[f the amendment of the gentleman from | 
Mississippi | Mr. HOOKER] be adopted, would any committee of | 
the House have jurisdiction of any resolution looking to the | 
order of business? 

Mr.CATCHINGS. Nonewhatever. The gentleman proposes 
to turn the House loose, with no power vested in anybody or in 
any committee to bring order outof disorder. But, asl was say- | 
ing, Mr. Speaker, the power with which the Committee on | 
Rules is vested is never exercised for the purpose of bringing | 
before any special bill, or any special legislation, | 
unless it involves some great measure in which the whole great 
count v is coneerned. 

[Here » the hummer fell. ] 

bC1 ‘ Vote!” ‘* Vote!” 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say 
only a few words, and [ will not oceupy the time if anyone else 
desires to speak. To illustrate what | mean by the amendment 
I propose, suppose the Committee on Appropriations should in- 
troduce a resolution that on a certain day such a bill, reported 
by the Committee on Appropriations, should be considered for 
such a length of time, and at such an hour there should be a vote 
upon the bill. That is directing the order of business, is it not? 
Under this rule would it not go to the Committee on Rules, to 
determine whether they would repert in favor of it or not? 

Suppose a resolution was introduced from any oneof the great 
general committees to fix a particular time for the eonsidera- 
tion of a particular bill. A member of the Committee on Rules 
rises and says, ‘‘ Here isa rule which you have adopted, declar- 
ing that all orders of business shall be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rules.” Would it not go to the Committee on Rules? 
Would not the Spoaker rule, and be bound to rule, that it 
should go to the Committee on Rules? Because you have pro- 
vided not only that all questions with reference to a change 
of the rules or am alteration of the rules shall go to the Com- 
mittee on Rules, but also that all questions as to order of busi- 
ness shall go there. 

Suppose a conilict arose between two of the great committees 
of the House with reference to the question of erdering a par- 
ticular time for the consideration of measures reported by them, 
and the point of order was made that under the rules adopted 
you have to refer that question to the Committee on Rules to 
to say which one of those committees shall have the right of 


this House 
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way. Would it not be a good point of order, and would not the 
Spe aker have to require that it should be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules to consider an order of business? 

So I say that if the rulesare availed of—either by any member 
of the Committee on Rules or any other member of the House, 
who makes the point of order when a proposition is made, that 
a report from the Committee on Appropriations or upon any 
other matter shall be considered upon a certain day and debated 
under the order of general debate for such a time and uader the 
five-minute rule for such a time—it takes away the power to de- 
termine such a question and vests it exclusively in the Commit- 
tee on Rules. The pointof order being made, you can not adopt 
such a resolution on the floor, beeause you have adopted clause 
5l of Rule XI, that all proposed action touching the rules, the 
joint rules, and order of business, shall be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

It will be observed that it uses the copulative conjunction 
*‘and,” so that an order of business, if there should come a con- 
test as to what should be considered, must of necessity, under 
these rules, if you adopt them, go to the Committee on Rules 
and await their report. 

And no other committee would have the right to interpose, be- 
cause, under the rules, you have given to the Committee on 
Rules the right to direct and manage the order of business, have 
you not? If that is not the effectof your language, then it ought 
io be changed; if that is the effeet of your language, then you 
ought to have in the Committee on Rules all the propositions for 
any order of business with reference to the affairs or reports of 
any committee. 

Mr. OU THWAITE. 
question? 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Under your preposition, will you explain 
to the Heuse how, if two committees were contending for a time 
for the consideration of a bill, it would be disposed of? 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Any ene of you members of the 
Committee on Rules might move that it be referred to the Com- 
uiittee on Rules, and then it would have to go there. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Then why not let it go tothe Committee 
on Ruies in the first instanee? 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi, 


Will the gentleman yield to me fora 


That is what Lam objecting to, 
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giving you this additional power. You know full well, andeve 
member of the Committee on Rules knows full well, that it wou 
clothe the Committee on Rules with the right to determine \ 
should be considered and what should not. be considered. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. That could be determined by 
of the House. 

Mr. HOOKERof wheaienaes. The House would, by ama jor 
vote, adopt the report of the Committee on Rulesas a matte: 
course, as they always do. The House would have the right | 
determine on the reportof the Committee on Rules, but the Co 
mittee on Rules might not make any report at ali. If the ¢ 
mittee on Rules did make a report, then the majority ot 
House would have the right to say whether that report sh 
be adopted or not. 

[Elere the hammer fell. | 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced th 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I call for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 28, noes 97. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I want to suggest, Mr. Speaker, whe 
the House may not misunderstand the polities of the gent! 
because he sits on this side of the House. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I desire to offer 
same paragraph. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


After the word ‘rules’’ in paragraph 51, page 13: ‘‘And the Committ 
Rules shall report to the House within three d: ays on any propositi 
ferred to it, upon request of one-fifth of the members present and v 
which shall beascertained at the request of any mem be x Inaking su 
tion, Which shall be put by the Speaker without debat 


Mr. STOCKDALE. Mr. Speaker, I do not know that 
amendment is well worded for the objectintended. It was sti‘ 
en the floor the other day by the gentleman from Maine | 
REED], which is true, that this Committee on Rules could go 
atany time. I[ want to eircumvent that by introducing « 
means in the rules by which we ean get them back. [Laughte 

In the last Congress I noticed that there were petitions cir 
lated among members on this floor, and signed largely, to ; 
the Committee on Rules to report certain propositions or to gi 
an opportunity for a bill to be heard on this floor. I believe t 
this House is entitled to have a report, either favorably or 
versely, when a certain number of members shall request 
without having to beg for it by petition. I do not believe 
they should be required to petition any committee to do a th 
which the House has a right to have done. 

As I econesive by that amendment, any member on this 
could move that the Committee on Rules be required to r 
in whatever manner they desired, and the Speaker would b 
quired to put fhat motion without debate, and if one-fith of 
members present and voting should call for a report from 
Committee on Rules they would be required to make it wi 
three days. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I only wish tosay avery 
words in reply to my colleague. I do not think his amendn 
ought to be adopted, and I say that in the interests of the 
ness of the House. It.is verv often the case that a dozen 
lutions will go to the Committee on Rules at a single time | 
different committees, all seeking assignment of days for con: 
eration of their business. These resolutions will fix, per! 
the same days. 

Now, it is impossible that the Committee on Rules sho 
port back all these resolutions unless they report them 
adversely; whereas if they are allowed to hold them until | 
can see an opportunity they will report the resolutions, 
ehange the days. If required to report them in three days 
consequence will be that nine-tenths of them will simply | 
ported adversely, and the committee will have to reintr 
them. Ido not think there is any point in the amendmen 
I hope it will be voted down. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Mr. Speaker, I would like to add a w 
There may bea point in it and the Committee on Rules have u 
seen it. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Possibly. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Now, if the Committee on Rules wil! re 
member, there were petitions circulated in the House in the | 
Congress for the Committee on Rules to make a report, whi 
was not made. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. It was not a majority of the Democra' 

Mr. STOCKDALE. 1 did not hear the gentleman. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The gentleman from Georgia said th:' 
it was not signed by a majority of the Democrats. 

Mr. SFOCKDALE. Well, then, we could never get a report 
from the Committee on Ruies unless we have a majority of the 
Democrats on this floor. Now, I want to say, and I am thor- 
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a right to have a 
mittee is rex juire d 


oughly in earnest in this proposition, we have 
report from thecommittee. Every other co 


to : nake a report within a reasonable time. 


. DINGLEY. There is no rule requirit committ ti 
ai 
Mr.STOCKDALE. They are of required by resolution to 
report. 
DOCKERY "he only he case on res ons 
iry. 
Mr. STOCKDALE. It is not to b pposed that the House 
\ @ unreasonable with the Committee on Rules. There is no 
other committee in the House tl has so much importan 
the Hous 
OTtnel itt S hu nel wl S SS to atte 1 to rhe 
House can call on them to report if it wants to. But when any- 
t x is referred this co 1ittee the House can not move until 
it act Now, my ec Mr. ¢ CHINGS] can not say that 
this would require the Committ n Rules to report lar 
bers O1 the reso ion avel y on account of wat 
bet se this amendment does not go to the extent of 
them bsolu ely to report back in three days; it onl, 


they shall repo ithin three days, if the House 


fifth me ical them to do so. 














The amendment of Mr. STOCKDALE was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

57. The following-na i committees sha ave leave to report at any time 
on the matters herein state vi he Co ittee on Rul les, joint 
I r r of | ess; the Cor I ctions, he right of a 

1 t i eat; the Commi lean bills raising 
revenue, t ommittees having jurisdi ttions, the general 
appropriation bills; the Committee on rs r the im 
pre 1ent of river rs; t Co , inds, bills 
for th ris eof lar rrants t railr orations, bills 
prevent eculation in the public land ib he reservati 
the | i { pene f actua ona fide set rs; the C 
mittee on I oO iB ‘ lled th Ymmittee on Printing. on 
matters ref tot f printing t ise of the House or two Hou 
the ¢ n nA ints, on all matters of expenditure of the conting 


lund ¢ 


Mr. SPRIN 





Ir. Speaker, I offer the amendment which 
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Clerk's « 


[ send to the esk 

The Clerk read as follows 

Insertafter the word “ harbors,”’ in the nd line from the bottom of page 
13, ‘‘the Committee on Banking and Currency, bills relating to banking and 
currency 

Mr.SPRINGER. Mr. uker, this amendment simply puts 
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SPRINGER. I think, Mr. Speaker, that each of th 
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should deal with the moneatatime. If the gentleman thi 

proper he can move that aft 

~ Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. 

ction to this 
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commit 
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we 
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ositions upon its 


pro} 
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Spe 1ker, 1 do not desire ny ob- 
j ion if it is appr oved by members of the 
C vey 1 Rules, who: as somewhat responsible for the con- 
duct of the busin this se; but I desire to call attention to 
the fs ‘et th \t the original intent n in the adoption of the pro 
vision gis iug ee tain committees the right to report at any time 
(which carries with it the right to have the matter c 
at any time was tu confine it to committees whose business was 
absolu ely essenti | to the carrying on of the Go iment. fl or- 
merly this privilege w i to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and the Committee on W: sand Means, together with 

C mmittes on Rules, but there has been a tendency within afew 
years to extend this privilege to some committees that are not 
a with business of such immediate importance. 

I know of no reason why the ¢ mittee on Banking and Cur- 
rency should be given the privilege of reporting and of having 
its bills considered at any time, which would not be an equally 
good reason for giving that privilege to almost any other com- 
mittee of the House to the Commit tee on the Judiciary: to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures; to the Commit- 
tee on the Merchant Marine ‘and Fisheries, and to a dozen others 
that I might mention. 
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right which is given by these rules to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, the Committee on Appropriations, the Committee 


on Public Lands, the Committee on Rules, and the Committee | 
You give to the Committee on Accounts, which | 


on Accounts 
is charged with the duty of auditing the accounts of this House, 


the right to report at any time; but it seems that the committee 


which is charged with the duty of looking after the accounts of | 


all the people and the money of all the people must stand aside 
and come in upon the same footing as the least important com- 
mittee of the House. 

Mr. REED. Perhaps some of us have a rather more tender 
interest in the accounts of the House than we have in the busi- 
ness of the people at large. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I hope the House will givemy amendment 
its approval, and declare by the vote that this committee shall 
be placed on an equality at least with the Committee on Ac- 
counts. 

Mr. ALLEN. I would like to ask the gentleman from Illinois 
why the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures should 
not also have this right? 

Mr. SPRINGER. No proposition of that kind is pending. 
My amendment stands by itself. After it is disposed of, the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi[Mr. ALLEN] or apy other member can 
offer a similar proposition with reference to any other commit- 
tee. 

Mr. DINGLEY. If this amendment is to be adopted, there is 
no reason why the Committee on Coinage, Weights,and Meas- 
ures, the Committee on the Judiciary, and half a dozen other 
committees should not have the same right. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Iam the chairman of only this one com- 
mittee. I presume the chairman of other committees or some 
members of those committees will look after their own business, 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I do not know what I have 
ever done since I have beena member of this House which should 
make it necessary for me to be reminded that the Democrats are 
in charge of this House. Nor doI know of anything ever done 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] which justifies 
him in assuming to lecture me upon that or any cther subject. 
I believe myself to be quite as good a Democrat as he is; and I 
do not know that Iam greatly his inferior in any other partic- 
ular. 

I did state that I had listened with a great deal of interest and 
instruction to the gentleman from Maine, as I generally do, for 
I find he can instruct me on many subjects. He is a painstak- 
ing, careful, thoughtful legislator, known to be such by this 
whole House without reference to politics. I did think the ob- 
servations submitted by him on this subject were worthy of con- 
sideration. There was nothing partisan in them. They were 
observations looking to the orderly consideration of the business 
of the House, and for one I am very much obliged to the gentle- 
man for making the remarks that he did. I think they were 
sound and wise, and I do not now believe there is any necessity 
for the adoption of this amendment. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I hope the gentleman from Mississippi will 
not assume for one moment that I had any desire to lecture him 
as to his duties on this floor, That is not my business. The 
gentleman stated to me before this amendment was moved that 
he had no objection it; and I regret that he did not advise me of 
his change of view before addressing the House on the subject, 
because I desire in all these matters to actin perfect good faith. 
The gentleman from Mississippi having assured me that there 
would be no objection to the proposition, I submitted it; and I 
was somewhat surprised when he stated that he had given his 
assent inadvertently. In what I was led to say, I intended no 
reflection whatever upon the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, I move, pro forma, to 
strike out the Inst word of the amendment, so that I may occupy 
a few minutes in debate. The House having practically agreed 
that the Committee on Rules shall control the business of the 
House (and that is really what we must come to—I do not object 
to it), there is no reason why we should now single outa particular 
committee and give it power ané privilege and precedence over 
other committees. 

If there should arise an emergency which the ingenuity of the 
chairman of this particular committee can not surmount, he can 
appeal to the Committee on Rules, which committee can author- 
ize the bringing in of a bill and instantaneous consideration of 
it. And should public tonfidence fail to be established by what 
we have already done, the Committee on Rules can say that 
within one minute after a bill has been reported to the House 
the previous question shall be considered as ordered, and we will 
have a vote on it and do what we can further to restore public 
confidence. If, however, this committee is to be given privi- 
leges, why, necessarily there are several other committees, I have 

‘no doubt, which would like to share in the usufruct of that sort 
of rule. 
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Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an amendment 


to the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois. 


The SPEAKE 


OR. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Add to the amendment just read the words:5" the 
Weights, and Measures, bills relating to coinage.”’ 


The question was taken; and on a division there were 


noes 76. 


Mr. KILGORE. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 138, nays 97, 
not voting 118; as follows: 


Alderson, 
Aldrich, 
Alexander, 
Allen, 
Arnold, 
Bailey, 
Bankhead, 
Bell, Colo. 
Beltzhoover, 
Black, Ga. 
Blair, 
Blanchard, 
Bland, 
Boatner, 
Bretz, 
Broderick, 


| Brookshire, 


Bryan, 
Burnes, 
Caminetti, 
Cannon, Cal. 
Cannon, Il. 
Capehart, 
Clark, Mo. 
Cobb, Ala. 
Cockrell. 
Coffeen, 
Conn, 
Cooper, Tex. 
Cousins, 
Cox, 
Crawford, 
Culberson, 
Curtis, Kans. 
Davis, 


Apsley, 
Avery, 
Baker, N. H. 
Baldwin, 
Barnes, 
Bartlett, 
Barwig, 
Black, Il. 
Brattan, 
Breckinridge, Ark. 
Breckinridge, Ky, 
Brickner, 
Brown, 
Bunn, 
Cabaniss, 
‘admus, 
‘aldwell, 
‘aruth, 
Jatchings, 
Causey, 
Clancy, 
Clarke, Ala. 
Cobb, Mo. 
Cogswell, 
Coombs, 


Abbott, 
Adams, 
Aitken, 
Babcock, 
Baker, Kans. 
Bartholdt, 
Belden, 
Bell, Tex. 
Berry, 
Bingham, 
Boen, 
Boutelle, 
Bower, N. C. 
Bowers, Cal. 
Branch, 
Brawley, 
Brosius, 
Burrows, 
Bynum, 
Campbell, 
Chickering, 
Childs, 
Cockran, 
Compton, 
Cooper, Wis. 
Covert, 
Crain, 
Curtis, N. Y. 
Daniels, 
Davey, 


YEAS—138. 


De Armond, 
Denson, 
Dinsmore, 
Dockery, 
Donovan, 
Doolittle, 
Durborow, 
Fithian, 
Forman, 
Funk, 
Funston, 
Fyan, 

Gear, 

Grady, 
Hager, 

Hall, Mo. 
Hare, 
Hartman, 
Haugen, 
Henderson, Il. 
Henderson, Iowa 
Henderson, N.C. 
Hepburn, 
Hermann, 
Hilborn, 
Holman, 
Hooker, Miss. 
Houk, Ohio 
Hudson, 
Hunter, 
Hutcheson, 
Johnson, Ind. 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Jones, 
Joy, 


Kem, 
Kilgore, 
Kribbs, 
Kyle, 
Lacey, 
Lane, 
Latimer, 
Lawson, 
Lefever, 
Lester, 
Livingston, 
Loud, 
Lucas, 
Maddox, 
Mallory, 
Martin, Ind. 
McCreary, Ky. 
McCulloch, 
McDannold, 
McDearmon, 
McGann, 
McKeighan, 
McLaurin, 
MeMillin, 
McRae, 
Meiklejohn, 
Mercer, 
Meredith, 
Money, 
Morgan. 
Moses, 
Neill, 
Northway, 
Oates, 
Paschal, 


NAYS—97. 


Cooper, Fla. 
Cooper, Ind. 
Cornish, 
Cummings, 
Dalzell, 

De Forest, 
Dingley, 
Draper, 
English, 
Erdman, 
Everett, 
Fielder, 
Geissenhainer, 
Gorman, 
Gresham, 
Grosvenor, 
Haines, 
Harter, 
Hayes, 
Hicks, 
Hines, 
Kiefer, 
Layton, 
Lisle, 
Lynch, 


Maguire, 
Mahon, 

McCall, 
McCleary, Minn. 
McDowell, 
McEttrick, 
McKaig, 
McNagny, 
Meyer, 
Milliken, 
Montgomery, 
Moon, 

Morse, 
Mutchler, 
Outhwaite, 
Page, 

Pearson, 
Pendleton, Tex. 
Perkins, 
Phillips, 
Piggott, 
Powers, 

Reed, 
Richards, 
Richardson, Tenn. 


NOT VOTING—118. 


Dolliver, 
Dunn, 
Dunphy, 
Edmunds, 
Ellis, Ky. 
Ellis, Oregon 
Enloe, 

Epes, 
Fellows, 
Fitch, 
Fletcher, 
Gardner, 
Geary, 
Gillet, N. Y. 
Gillett, Mass. 
Goldzier, 
Goodnight, 
Graham, 
Grout, 
Hainer, 

Hall, Minn. 
Hammond, 
Harmer, 
Harris, 
Hatch, 
Heard, 
Heiner, 
Hendrix, 
Hitt, 
Hooker, N. Y. 


Hopkins, Ill. 
Hopkins, Pa. 
Houk, Tenn. 
Hulick, 

Hull, 

Ikirt, 
Johnson, Ohio 
Lapham, 
Lilly, 

Linton, 
Lockwood, 
Loudenslager, 
Magner, 
Marsh, 
Marshall, 
Marvin, N. Y. 
McAleer, 
Murray, 
Newlands, 
O’Ferrall, 
O'Neil, Mass. 
O'Neill, Pa. 
Patterson, 
Payne, 

Pence, 
Pendleton, W. Va. 
Post, 

Price, 
Randall, 

Ray, 


The amendment will be read. 


Committee on Coinage, 


ayes 49, 


On that I demand the yeas and nays. 


Paynter, 
Pickler, 
Richardson, Mich 
Ritchie, 
Robbins, 
Robertson, La 
Russell, Ga. 
Sayers, 
Shaw, 
Simpson, 
Snodgrass, 
Springer, 
Stallings, 
Stockdale, 
Stone, Ky. 
Strait, 
Strong, 
Swanson, 
Sweet, 
Talbert, S. C. 
Tate, 

Taylor, Ind. 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Terry, 
Turner, 
Turpin, 
Updegraff, 
Warner, 
Wheeler, Ala. 
Williams, Il, 
Williams, Miss. 
Wilson, Ohio. 
Woodard. 


Ryan, 
Schermerhorn, 
Smith, 
Stephenson, 
Stevens, 
Stone, C. W. 
Stone, W. A. 
Tarsney, 
Tawney, 
Thomas, 
Tracey, 

Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Wanger, 
Washington, 
Weadock, 
Wells, 

Wever, 
Wilson, W. Va. 
Wise, 
Wolverton, 
Woomer, 
Wright, Penn. 


Rayner, 
Reilly, 
Reyburn, 
Robinson, Pa. 
Rusk, 
Russell, Conn. 
Scranton, 
Settle, 

Shell, 
Sherman, 
Sibley, 
Sickles, 

Sipe, 

Somers, 
Sperry, 
Storer, 
Talbott, Md. 
Tucker, 
Tyler, ; 
Van Voorhis, N. Y 
Wadsworth, 
Walker, 
Waugh, 
Wheeler, LiL 
White, 
Whiting, 
Wilson, Wash. 
Wright, Mass. 


So the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 
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The following pairs were announced: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. TUCKER with Mr. RUSSELL of Connecticut. 

Mr. DUNPHY with Mr. WEVER. 

Mr. EDMUNDS with Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. 

Mr. Lockwoop with Mr. VAN Vooruis of New York. 

Mr. CAMPBELL with Mr. BELDEN. 

Mr. ENLOE with Mr. BOUTELLE. 

Mr. HATCH with Mr. HARMER. 

Mr. GRAHAM with Mr. LINTON, 

Mr. BRANCH with Mr. SETTLE. 

Mr. SHELL with Mr. MARSH. 

Mr. COCKRAN with Mr. SHERMAN. 

Mr. MAGNER with Mr. CHICKERING. 

Mr. Rusk with Mr. AITKEN, 

Mr. MAGUIRE with Mr. HEINER. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland with Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 

For this day: 

Mr. BYNUM with Mr. WALKER. 

Mr. GOODNIGHT with Mr. SCRANTON. 

Mr. CRAIN with Mr. Houxk of Tennessee. 

Mr. O’FERRALL with Mr. O’NEILL of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia with Mr. PAYNE, until 
Monday next. 

On this vote: 

Mr. BERRY with Mr. SWEET. 

Mr. ABBOTT with Mr. BROSIUS. 

Mr. ENLOE. I am paired with the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. BOUTELLE]. If he were present I should vote ‘‘aye.” 

Mr. O’NEILL of Pennsylvania. I am paired with the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. O’FERRALL]. If he were present I 
should vote ‘‘no.” 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

The question recurred on the amendment as amended. 

Mr. TRACEY. I rise to a parlimentary inquiry: If the 
change in the rule here proposed shall be adopted by the House, 
would it give to these committees the right to have their meas- 
ures considered when reported? 

Mr. SPEAKER. It will; that is the purpose of extending 
this privilege to them. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, if it is in order, Imove to strike 
out from thatamendmentall the committees included in it except 
the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

The SPEAKER. That would strike out the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

Mr. BROWN. Is that the only other committee? 

The SPEAKER. The only one. 

Mr. BROWN. ThenI withdraw the motion. 

Mr. OATES. Mr. Speaker, the inquiry of the gentleman from 
New York was as to whether this provision of the rule would 


give those committees the right to have matters considered | 


when reported. It would give them that right unless the House 
itself chose to consider some other matter. 

The SPEAKER. If it is a privileged report it stands like 
any other privileged matter, like at 
mittee on Ways and Means, or Appropriations, forinstance. It 
can be considered when called up unless the question of con- 
sideration shall be sustained by the House. 

The question is on the amendment as amended. 

The question was taken; and on a division there were—ayes 
102, noes 58. 

Mr. COOMBS. Icall for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

So the amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Would it be in order to move to reconsider 
the vote just taken and lay that on the table? 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I have another amendment to 
the paragraph found on page 14. 

The SPEAKER. The amendment will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend on page 14, the second paragraph of Rule XI, clause 57, by striking 


out from the word “it” in line 10 down to and including the words ‘‘ disposed 
of” in line 16. 


Mr. KILGORE. I want to submit an amendment to the clause 
which the Clerk has just finished reading. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
HOOKER] is recognized for an amendment. 

Mr. KILGORE, I understood that amendment to be ona sub- 
sequent clause. 

The SPEAKER. Itis not. It is on the same clause. 
_ Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, the clause which 
I propose to strike out is found on page 14 of the rules, as reported 
from the Committee on Rules, and is in these words: 


_It shall always be in order to call up for consideration a report from the 
Committee on Rules, and pending consideration thereof the Speaker may 
entertain one motion that the House adjourn; but after the result is an- 


Mississippi [Mr. 
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1 
| 
| nounced he shall not entertain any other dilatory motion until the said re 
} 


port shall have been fully disposed of. 

My objection to this grant of power to the Speaker embraced 
| in these rules is founded upon the fact that it will become neces- 
| sary for the Speaker of this House to pass upon the question as 
| to what constitutes a dilatory motion, and I donot want toinvest 

the Speaker with that power, and I d 


» not want him to be em- 

barrassed by the possession of it, for he might find himself in 

the same category as did the distinguished gentleman from 

Maine [Mr. REED] in the Fifty-first Congress, and he might re- 

| fuse to entertain any proposition upon th vuund that it was a 

| dilatory motion; and I do not want the present Speaker of the 
House to be put in that embarrassing position. 

Mr. MiLLIKEN. Will my friend allow me to ask hima ques- 


tion? 
| Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. , 
| Mr. MILLIKEN. sin fact give to the Speaker 
of the House all the powers that were exercised by the Speaker 
of the Fifty-first Congress, only in rather a clandestine way, in- 
stead of doing it in a straightforward manner? 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. No; | not think Mr. 
Speaker. I do think, however, that the language which I pro- 
pose to strike out does clothe the Speaker with the power, and 
not only clothes him with the power, but makes it an imperative 
duty upon his part to pass upon what is a dilatory motion, and 
I therefore think this power ought not to be conceded. Under 
this rule you give the Speaker the right to entertain one dila- 
tory motion, a motion to adjourn; but after the result is an- 
nounced— 
he shall not entertain any other dilatory motion until the said report shall 
have been fully disposed of. 

He is invested with the power, therefore, to determine what 
motions are dilatory. 
| J am very frank to say, Mr. Speaker, that I not only want to 
| relieve the Speaker of that duty imposed upon him by this rule, 
| as it will come up in actual practice, but I should like very much 
| to go a little further than that, if | had the power of offering 
| amendments here, and relieve the Speaker of the power and duty 

of appointing committees at all, and leave it as it is left in the 
| Other legislative body, the Senate of the United States, where 
they elect their own committees. That is the true way, and the 
way which I hope will finally be reached in this House. I be- 
lieve that the committees intrusted with the management of the 
| great questions which come up for consideration here ought to 
| be selected by a vote of the House itself. 

And we are not without a precedentin this connection. Nearly 
one hundred yeurs ago a proposition was made in this House to 
| elect the Committee on Elections, because it was composed of a 
| particular number of members, and they believed it was the duty 
| of the House to elect them, and they were elected. I will give 
| the reference to the history of the matter. It is found in the 
| Twenty-third Congress. The Committee on Elections were voted 
| for in the House by a viva voce vote, and thus elected and thus 
constituted. 

I want to relieve the Speaker of the extraordinary power with 

which this clause invests him, to determine what is a dilatory 
motion, and I want to relieve him of the further duty of having 
| to decide that question, which may be an embarrassing one. 
I do not know what the decision might be. [am aware that 
| the honorable gentleman who fills the chair would decide ac- 
| cording to the best of his ability: but I am unwilling to clothe 
him with this power. [ am unwilling to emburrass him with 
this assumption of authority which we saw in the Fifty-first Con- 
I am unwilling that he should take his position in favor 
of determining a motion to be dilatory which might be neces- 
sary for the purpose of expressing the opinion of the majority of 
the House, and in which the majority of the House might con- 
cur in voting by saying: ‘‘ You shall not vote on that question, 
for in my judgment it is a dilatory motion.” 

This is clothing the Speaker with a power with which he has 
never been clothed and with which he never onght to be clothed 
and imposing upon him a duty which he ought not to be required 
to perform. Any rule which proposes to suppress the right of a 
Representative to make motions pertinent to the subject-mitter 
under consideration is, in my judgment, an unwise one, and I 
would not adopt, in this House or in any other House, rules 
which would require the Speaker to make such a decision. 

{Here the hammer fell. | 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I will ask that the Clerk report the 
amendment before I reply. 

The proposed amendment was again read. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Now, Mr. Speaker, listening to the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Mississippi, one would suppose that 
his motion was simply t# strike out the word ‘‘dilatory.” He 
| directed his remarks entirely to that idex. The purpose of his 
| amendment, however, is simply to strike out any possibility of 
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motion, 
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1 dilatory motion refer to except for 


known ( pong resses in which the | 
k that a call for the yeas and nays, which | 


iaranteed by the Constitution, might be regarded as 
tory motion. 

Mr. REED. Then as that? 
ol , In the Fifty-first Cougress. 1 will re- 


\1 
vil 


heard of it, and I was there most of the 


} ter. ] 
VAITE. I have a recollection of an occasion in 

hich the Chair declined to entertain that motion, for I partici- 
pated init. I thena 
ing the yeas and nays should rise, and on this side every man 
still the Speaker was not willing to entertain the mo- 
The gentleman from Ohio, who is not here present but is 
overnor of Ohio, then suggested to the Chair that it might 
| for him to entertain the request for the yeas and nays. 
McKinley suid: ‘‘I hope there will be no objection if they 

y and nays.” Iwill call attention to the fact that 
this sentence has had a judicial construction—has been passed 
upon by the Speaker I mein. The same words are used in that 
portion of the rules which relate to the suspension of the rules, 
und it has been passed upon by Speakers before. The word 
‘dilatory’ is left in the rules of the last Congress, and it was 
permitted so to remain. It has been used in the rule on suspen- 
sions for many Congre 

Mr. REED. No; this is not a rule of the last Congress. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I m 
tory” to remain in this rule, because by construction it was un- 
derstood to relate to matters pertaining tosusponsion of the rules 
in which the same language is used. 

Mr. REED. Does the gentleman know the origin of the rule 
relating to suspension? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Which rule? 

Mr. REED. The rule relating to suspension, in which dila- 
tory motions are sp n of? 

Mr. OUTHWATi [ do not recollect the origin. 

Mr. REED. I remember it very distinctly. It was a 


arose, 

tion 

ho 

be wi 
Mr 


ra ‘ ’ 
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rule 


passed by a Republican Congress, and met the usual protest by | 


the Democratic minority, and was adopted by them the next 
time 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. 
rule, 

Mr. REED. It was formed in the usual way. The Republic- 
ans adopted it, the Democratic party kicked against it, and then 
adopted it at the next time. That is the usual way. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. 
construction : i in this rule. 

Mr. REED. Certainly. It shows that it was first made by a 
Republican construction and afterwards adopted by the Demo- 
cratic party. 

Mr. OUTHWATTE. 
desire to say as to the 
going a little further than he has done as to its effect and pur- 
pose, and therefore it is objectionable. 

Mr. HEPBURN... I desire to call the attention of the gentile- 
man to a possible difficulty that may arise under thisrule. This 
rule is to the effect that a 
[t provides that the Speaker may entertain one motion to ad- 
journ, but after the result is announced he shall not entertain 
any other dilatory motion until the report shall have been fully 
disposed of. 

Now, suppose that a motion to adjourn is made. Suppose that 
it should bo developed that the House is withouta quorum. I 


Well, it has been adopted. It 


is the 


> Lise 


I think, Mr. Speaker, I have said all I 


} cure a Oo! 


ruage which he proposes to | 


ay that it is differ- 


a dila- | 


| of th 


sked the House that those in favor of order- | 


|} are two ways in which itis thought 





I do not see what that has todo with its | 
| be open to criticism, Iam very free to say, sir, that I think 





motionof the gentleman from Mississippi, | 


motion,to adjourn is adilatory motion. | 
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insist under this rule there can be no motion made to adjourn 
although it may be in the best possible faith, until you do pro 


um and dispose of the re! 
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uch a Case, 


| has beenany experience of such a question as the gentleman fro: 


lowa make: 
practically. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. 
is paragraph, will the 

TAITE] vote for my 

raph? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think those two lines ought to be retain 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I ask consent 
modify my amendment so as to leave in the first two lines of th 
par 1 and strike out all after the word ‘‘ rules” down toan 
including the words ‘‘ disposed of.” 

Mr. DINGLEY. You want to allow the right to filibust 
againsta report of the Committee on Rules the same as agai 
anything else. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Certainly. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker, I presume I may say th: 

g the House can get toa v 
upon a pending question. One is by lodging in the Speaker t 
power which here, in the first instance, is transferred to t 
Committee on Rules and afterwardsremitted to the House its: 


arising practically, and it is not likely to aris 
If { leave in the first two line 


entleman from Ohio |[Mr. OUTH 
amendment striking out the remainder o 


errant 
£ Wd 


| The House has decided not to strike out the provision givi 
an we permitted the word “‘dila- | 


the Committee on Rules authority to report upon the ord 
business in the House. Having decided that the commi 
should be the agency to report to this House, so that it m 
follow its own judgment upon the order of business, it seems 
natural and I think is necessary, that the power here given 
the committee, or rather to the House, to act upon the report 
the committee be retained. 
Now, while there may be objection to the phraseology of 


| rule, yet in view of the construction given to it in the last Hou 
| and the practice under it, there can be no doubt or obscuri 


‘ g. The meaning, in the light of wh 
been done under the rule, is that when a report shall hav: 
submitted to the House by this Committee on Rules nothing | 
the consideration of that reportshall be in order saveand exc 
alone one motion te adjourn, Then there issubmitted to the Ho 


regard to its meanin 


| directly for its decision the proposition contained in the rc} 


of the Committee on Kules. Then the House is enabled to 
termine whether or not the course suggested by the Commi 
on Rules shall be adopted. 

While this method may not be free from objection, and m 
affords a better way of arriving at a result than that of c 
mitting to the Spe ker the determination of these matters whic! 
are remitted, through the Committee on Rules, to the Hous 
itself. 

Mr. Speaker, the rules, as [understand them, are to genera 
parliamentary law what legisl«tive enactment is to the commo! 
law, ina state or country wherein the common law prevails 
We are notentirely without parliwnentary law independent 0 
the rules, but general parliamentary lew is supplemented an 
changed and amplified by mexns of rules. After the adoption 
of the rules the entire code which we have is general parlia 
mentary law, with such chengcs, modifications, or additions : 
may be made in the rules. 

And permit me to siy, Mr. Speaker, in regard to a subject 
much discussed here, that I think in this consideration is found 
the key by which we may ascertain whether or not the Speake! 
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sion whet! or no aut pract should have prevailed, it is 
history that these decisions were made and that this practice 
did prevail Chat being true, 1 submit, Mr. Speaker, that t 
Ss ker of this House in the Fif y-tivst Congress found imsé 
in tne absence of rules, before rules wereadopted, nd w nip 
House was governed by general parliamentary law) wit, a | 
estublished, as the common law grew up, by practice and deci 
ions in the House, the law declaring thatthe pi n faquorum 
is only to b scertained or established on are i by the ix 
spons ss of the m ibers Upon a ¥ D na vot 
{Here the hammer fell. | 
Mr. DE ARMOND I would like just a moment or two mo 
The SPEAKER Mr. RICHARDSON). If thereis no 


objection, t e gen 

There was n » obj ction. 
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of rules changing it, the general p.rliamentary law was that the 
presenceo! uorum when tbe roll is called is ascertained on 
by and from the responses of the m ers. 

“This being true, I think it may be fiirly s2id—the cenclusion 
seems irresistible—that when questions arose such as aros 
upon the West Virginia election eontest, and the Speaker « 
the House assumed to counta quorum in the absence of ru 


he did it —Ix 


m not going into questions as to motives, but into the 


fact—he did itin violationef the principlesof general par men- 

tary law,as they had been established upon thatsubject. Later 

arule was adopted working such an innovation in general pi 

limmentary law as to authorize the counting of aquorum. Tl 
gee 


question whether that rule without violati 
the Constitution, came up before the Supreme Courtin the 
», and was decided by that court infavor of the view enter- 
tained by the then Speaker of the House, that such arule could 
be made, and when made was binding and could be executed. 

In the absence of a rule, however, there was neither prece- 
dent in the practice of this House nor authority in the decisions 
of its Speakers upon which that course could be predicated; but 
under the practice of the House and the deeisionsof the Speak- 
ers, the presence of a quorum—I will not play upon e word 
** presence *’—the presence of a quorum to do business—the powe 
of the House to do business : J tj 
members—eould beascertained only under g 
law—« yea-and-nay vote b by 
members themselves. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, Iam very very time I notic 
the movem ots of pain.and uneasiness on the part ef individual 
Democrats on the subject of the decision of the Supreme Court 
whieh so conclusively covers the subject here in dispute. It 
shows that their mental processes are ‘* catching en,” semewh*t 
dimly and vaguely, but gradually and surely, to the absolute 
truth of the matter. 
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And the time will arrive when even the 
gentleman from Missouri will understand the point of the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court. Ide not expeet to ‘‘gild refined 
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ment, I wish to pursue somewhat the question suggested in re- 
gard to the method of ascertaining the presence of a quorum to 
which I was referring. As I understand it, when the yeas and 
nays are called there is a result announced, s0 many yeas and so 
many nays, or sO many yeas and no nays, or sO many nays and 
no yeas, as the case may be. The point is made of no quorum. 
Now, before the adoption of rules by the Fifty-first Congress, 
the point of ‘‘no quorum” being made, the Speaker proceeded 
to count gentlemen in their seats, or supposed to be in their 
seats, to a sufficient number to make them, with those who had 
answered to their names and voted, equal to a quorum of the 
bo ly. 

The point of my contention is that in the absence of this rule, 
which was subsequently adopted, the Speaker had not power or 
the authority to do that. And with all due deference to the gen- 
tleman from Maine, I can not think he has shown that he had 
any such power or authority. Whether he did or did not have 
it can not depend upon the adoption of the rule, for the rule itself 
was not then in force, was not adopted until afterwards. If the 
Speaker had the power to do as he did it was under general par- 
liumentary law. Whether, then, he had the power or not de- 
pended on what general parliamentary law, in the absence of 
this particular rule, was on that special point. 

Mr. REED. Will the gentleman indulge me for an interrup- 
tion? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. 

Mr. REED. 
parliamentary law? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. 
man-—— 

Mr. REED. And that question is preliminary to another. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. As to what is general parliamentary law 
I presume that everyone who has occasion to pass upon the 
question is himself the judge. ’ 

Mr. REED. But is not the assembly itself the judge of what 
is parliamentary law? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. When the question is remitted to the 
ussembly, I admit that the assembly is the ultimate judge. 

Mr. REED. Now,I having made that objectionable ruling, 
and having made the count, and that having been appealed from, 
and the matter being submitted to the assembly, and the assem- 
bly having ratified that, is there any room for argument? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. There is room for argument, as I look 
at it, Mr. Speaker. The question then becomes a question be- 
tween the Speaker and the assembly which ratified it, if the 
Speaker was wrong. There are certain principles of parlia- 
mentary law. Parliamentary law is not so shadowy and so vague 
as to be what some speaker, or some assembly, in deciding some 
question, says it is. There isa distinction between the decision 
of a speaker and the decision of an assembly ratifying his deci- 
sion and parliamentary law. 

[ am discussing what parliamentary law was, not according to 
the decision of the Speaker or of the assembly over which he 
presided, because that did not make general parliamentary law 
a bit more than a decision of a court would make the common 
law then in force. What I am discussing is, what was general 
parliamentary law when the Speaker assumed to make his de- 
cision, and when, as he says, the assembly ratified that decision. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. REED. I hope the gentleman may have more time. He 
kindly permitted me to interrupt him. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. How much time does the gentle- 
man want? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I would like five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
{[Mr. DE ARMOND] asks five minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. . 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker, I have been endeavoring 
to make this distinction, that general parliamentary law, like 
the common law, is an exisiting, subsisting thing, and is not 
simply some man’s judgment of it. 

Mr. WILLIAM A, STONE. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. 
tion of law, that a deliberative body may adopt a rule to count 
- those present, although not voting, in determining a quorum? 
Do you doubt that? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Iam not discussing thatquestion. I un- 
derstand that to have been settled by the decision of the Supreme 
Court in favor of the contention that it can be done. 

Mr. WILLIAM A.STONE. You have no doubt about the pro- 
priety of that, or about the fact that that is parliamentary law? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. No; 1am notdiscussing that proposition. 

Mr. REED. That is one point cleared up. 


Certainly. 
Who is the ultimate judge of what is general 
Is it not the assembly itself? 

Well, as to that I will answer the gentle- 
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Mr. DE ARMOND. The pointI am trying tomake clear, and 
the point gentlemen seem to get away from constantly, acci- 
dentally or otherwise, is that before that rule was adopted there 
was no rule and no principle of parliamentary law known to this 
body by which there was authority to count a quorum. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Suppose that was done before 
there had been any rule adopted, and yet if the body in which it 
was done, after it was done, ratified it, did not that make it good 
parliamentary law? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. No; not according to my idea of the law 

Mr. WILLIAM A.STONE. Did it not give it the same force 
and effect asif this body had first adopted the rule? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I will answer the gentleman’s question, 
There is a certain principle of the common law, say, and a ques 
tion comes up before a court, turning upon the properapplication 
of that principle of the common law. The judge errs in regard 
toit. Later a Legislature, having the power to make laws, 
changes the provision of the common law,so that under the stut 
utes it would be proper and correct to reach the decisi 
which was reached ty the court in the absence of the statute. | 
say the statute does not cure the erroneous decision of the court. 

fr. WILLIAM A, STONE. Will you allow me to ask an- 
other question? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Before any rules were adopted, 
the body was acting without rules? 

Mr. DEARMOND. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. And its will, whatever it may 
have been, constituted the rules. Then, the members present 
being counted, although not voting, and the matter being submit- 
ted on an appeal to that body, and that body ratifying the action 
taken, does not that take away the legalcriticism as to the valid 
ity of the act, absolutely and completely? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. No; I think not. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Where is there any room fo 
question as to the legality of the act, based on the fact that it was 
not supported by parliamentary law, in the absence of rules? 

Mr. DEARMOND. The gentleman's contention would amount 
to this—— 

Mr. WILLIAM A.STONE. Isay until the rules were adopted, 
the ratification was the act of the body. 

Mr.DEARMOND. Thegentleman’scontention would amount 
to this, that whatever the law may be, when a decision is mac 
by the Speaker of the House and ratified by a majority of the 
members, that that becomes the law—— 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Oh, no— 

Mr. DE ARMOND (continuing). Moves away and swee)s 
aside the provisions of the law, and that there is no such thing 
as parliamentary law then, except the will of the body acting at 
the time. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Will 
understand the Supreme Court decide 
that as a rule it was valid. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Lunderstand the decision of the Suprem: 
Court to be that the House could adopt such a rule. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Now, if the Supreme Court has 
so decided, if the body have adopted that action as a rule, and 
it became valid, does not that invest the decision with the rati- 
fication of an act, and the rule make it equally valid? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. No, sir; it does not, just for this reason. 
There is a difference between having a law and proceeding 
under and according to it, and proceeding contrary tolaw. You 
can not have a law made authorizing a thing already done in the 
past; because you can not authorize past things. You can not 
authorize in the future, under any law, what was done in tl: 
past contrary to the law. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. REED (to Mr. DE ARMOND). 
the gentleman desire? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. 
terruptions. 

Mr. REED. 
tended. 

Mr. BOATNER. A parliamentar inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Maine 
asks unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from 
Missouri be extended five minutes. 

Mr. BOATNER. Before that question is put I desire to make 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

he SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BOATNER. The question is, What reference does this 
debate have to the motion under consideration? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman make that 
point of order? 

Mr. BOATNER. 


7 permit me again. | 
that if the body adopted 


The time of the gentleman 
How much more time does 
It will all depend upon the number of in- 


I ask that the time of the gentleman may be ex- 


I make that point of order. 
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The SPEAKER protempore. The Chair sustains it. 
objection to the request of the gentleman from Maine that the 
gentleman from Missouri be allowed to proceed for five minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I am aware that I was not addressing 
myself very closely to the question before the House, but dis- 
cussing the general question as to how power here shall be ex- 
ercised and where it shall be lodged. 

[ was on a particular point, and I go back to it. 
be very glad to hear from any gentleman upon it, as none of them 
have discussed it. The point I make is this: That general par- 
liamentary law stands on the same footing as the common law; 
that the rules of the House are to general parliamentary law what 
legislation in an actofa State Legislature is tothe commonlaw. I 


And TI shall | 
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Mr. REED. Now, then,let me goon. The proposition is that 
the Supreme Court is on one sideand the Speakers of the House 
preceding the Fifty-first Congress on the other. In that conflict 
I respectfully but firmly push the other Speakers to the wall. 
The Supreme Court having decided that a present quorum is the 
constitutional quorum, the question is, how shall the body de- 

Prior to special rule regulating 

ascertainment, how shall the fact be got at? 


Here isan actual House of Represent 


An \ the 


itives ly constituted, 


a House with a present quorum, and, under the Constitution of 
the United States, that is the House of Representatives. But 
| certain members deliberately refuse to answer to their names, 
Is the body powerless to ascertain the jurisdictional fact, a fact 


say that when the Fifty-first Congress met, and before the rules | 


were adopted, the House was without rmes, and that what the 
Speaker then decided and what the House itself did afterwards 
to ratify his decision was not necessarily parliamentary law. It 
was a decision of the question, but it was not necessarily accord- 
ing to general parliamentary law. 

What was general parliamentary law upon this point? I sim- 
ply have to repeat what I said before, to make myself clear. 


that lies at the very foundation of its exercise of power? Can 
it not take cognizance of the presence of members who are ac- 
tually and visibly present? 


Well, if itis going to do that, how shall it doit? Why, this 


Elouse has one representative for all, and he sits there in the 
Speaker’s chair. He counts the votes, in the absence of any 
| regulations to the contrary; he counts members as they rise up 
| and sit down; he determines and announces to the House the 


General parliamentary law was what had been established as to | 


the way of ascertaining whether there was a quorum here or not 
to do business, and as to whether the House was in a condition to 


do business when the roll had disclosed by the answers of members | 


that less than a quorum had answered. Then by the decision, 
among others, of a predecessor of the Speaker in the Fifty-first 


Congress, and a great Speaker, too, from the State of Maine, and | 


by the practice of the House, it had been determined, and be- | 


came part and parcel of the body of general parliamentary law, 
that when a quorum was not shown by the yeas and nays when 
taken, it was conclusively ascertained that there was not here 
the necessary constitutional body to do business. 

Now, does anybody doubt that it is practice and decisions 


which make general parliamentary law; or that they would be | 
of the body of general parliamentary law in this House until a | 


rule had been made changing it? There was no way of respect- 
ing genera! parliamentary law but to follow the precedents and 
decisions, and by them there was no way to determine the pres- 
ence of a quorum to do business except that which had been de- 
cided to be and taken as the sole way—the responses of the 
members on a yea-and-nay vote. I concede that general parlia- 
mentary law is subject, of course, to change, as by a rule of the 
House. 

There, sir, I stand; there is no dodgjng, no getting away from 
it. I concede to the decision of the Supreme Court all that is 
in it: Thata rule can be made for counting a quorum; that a 
rule was made for counting a quorum, and that legislation, under 
the forms of law after that quorum had been counted, stands. 
But the Supreme Court did not decide directly, did not infer- 
entially decide, did not argumentatively decide, and did not in- 
timate, that in the absence of such rule a quorum could be 
ascertained except by the method established by general parlia- 
mentary law, as I have stated it. While I am fresh in this 
House, and concede that I had not the honor of membership of 
the Fifty-first Congress, I may say that the Speaker of the House, 
in my judgment, when he assumed to count a quorum after the 
practice and the rulings had been the other way, and before his 
quorum-counting rule was adopted, stood withoutany law; and the 
ratification of his act, lawless as it was at the time—lI say that in 
no disrespectful sense—the ratification of that lawless act by the 
House, made a House by his quorum-counting, could not make it 
any more lawful. It was still in violation of general parliament- 
ary law as we had had it established, and it had no rule or prac- 
tice of the House to rest upon or support it. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, we are making some progress. The 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DE ARMOND] I think is more 
amenable to treatment than he was when he began. Letus dis- 
tinctly understand how much is admitted and where we are. In 
the first place it is admitted that the Supreme Court decided 
that a present quorum was the quorum required by the Consti- 
tution. Other Speakers preceding the Speaker of the House in 
the Fifty-first Congress had decided that a voting quorum was 
necessary. Therefore those two sets of people, the former Speak- 
ers and the Supreme Court, are in direct conflict, and does any- 
body doubt who goes to the wall? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. REED. Surely. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Did not the Supreme Court recite that 
there were several ways by which the presence of a quorum 
might be ascertained, by a roll call, by a count, as was done by 


the Speaker subsequently under the rule? They held that the | 


question of how a quorum should be ascertained was a matter 
that could be determined, and that it had been determined by 
the Fifty-first Congress in a certain way. 


count; he even announces whether there is a majority one way 
or the other by the sound of the voices of the members. 

Now then, the Speaker of the Fifty-first Congress counted 
members who were visibly present. ‘Those members objected 
to being counted; said they ought not to be counted, because 
former Speakers had held that members must answer before they 
could be counted. But they were counted: and thereupon an 
appeal was taken to the body. The body sustained the action of 
the Speaker and pronounced it correct. Now, was that in ac- 
cordance with parliamentary lawor not? If by ‘* parliamentary 
law” the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. De ARMOND] means 
his view of it, why, after what he has said here I concede that 
that was against general parliamentary law. [Laughter.] But 
if he means that unwritten law by which every assembly is 
guided, whether it be the Congress of the United States or 
any other body, he must mean a parliamentary law by which 
every decision of a Speaker can be questioned, but when ques- 
tioned and put to the test of the House, and decided upon, is res 
adjudicata and forever atanend. Thatis general parliamentary 
law. Why, look at the decisions of the present Speaker of the 


| House, on the question of allowing before the reading of the 


Journal, a report to be made from the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. Carlisle, his predecessor, had decided on the same lan- 
guage that certain motions could not be made, and that deci- 
sion was so firm, in my judgment, and so much in accordance 
with general parliamentary law, that the Fifty-first Congress 
for two weeks endured a filibuster which consumed from two- 
thirds to three-fifths of every working day ata time when we 
needed all the days. Yet, rather than overthrow that decision, 
the Speaker of the House permitted that filibuster to go on. 

{Here the hammer fell, but by unanimous consent Mr. REED’S 
time was extended five minutes. | 

The decision in question here, the decision of the Speaker of 
the Fifty-first Congress, was submitted to the judgment of the 
House of Representatives. Itmay have beencontrary to general 
parliamentary law as the gentleman from Missouri understands 
general parliamentary law, but when that decision was ratitied by 
the House there was an end ofit. The proper tribunal had dis- 
posed ofit, and while heand I may think that that was corrector 
incorrect, we have noright to blame anybody about it. We 


| may criticise it from the point of view of our own ideas of par- 


liamentary law; we may say that it was contrary to a decision 
of Mr. Carlisle; we may say anything about it that we please, 
but it is a question which has been settled and disposed of; as a 
legal question the whole matter is ended. 

Why, sir, what difference does it make whether a special rule 
is established by this body or a general rule? This body has 
full power—it exercised it in the case of the Wilson bill and it 
was proposed to be exercised in the case of these rules—of es- 
tablishing a special rule to govern a particular case. It tnakes 
no difference whether a general rule is established or whether 
the House ratifies in each particular instance what has been 
done; in either case the decision of the House is final and bind- 
ing. 

Now, then, let us recapitulate what progress has been made, 
First, the doctrine that a voting quorum is necessary has been 
exploded; the doctrine that a present quorum is sufficient has 
been established. And I want gentlemen to understand the full- 
ness of thatestablishment. Notaliving man who ever sat on the 
supreme bench of any State in this Union has ever said a word 
to the contrary, and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. De AR- 
MOND] himeelf admits it, and every Democratic lawyer in this 
House admits it. 

We have settled thit. Second, we have settled that in this 
particular instance the method which was adopted is the im- 
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lere the hamn ll,and Mr. ALDERSON obtained the floor. | 
Mr. REED. I shall be-very glad to yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri for any question. 
Mr. DE ARMOND. I hope the gentleman from West 
inia [Mr. ALDeRsONn] will give way for a moment. 
ALDERSON. I-will.do soif 


Vir- 


floor. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I believe my time 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. t wis just ont. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. With the consent of the ge atone in from 
West Virginia I wish to put a question or two to the gentlem 
from Maine. Do I understand that gentleman Soadanendans the 
proposition that the decision of the Supreme Court resis upen 
the fact thata rule had beenadopted for the counting of aquorum, 
before the legislation which was then called in question? 

Mr. REED. Notatall. The legislation in question having 
been passed under that rule, the rule was brought in question 
by the people who contested it. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. 
tion: Were there not two questions with regard to that rule— 


was not out 
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| 


d away back in past times—sanctioned | 


| custom. 


I. do not lose my rightito the | 


| ing 


in | 


|W 


Will the gentleman answer me this ques- | 


first, whether it was within the eonstitutional power of the House | 


to adopt it 
Mr. REED. Yes. 
r. DE ARMOND. 
in passing on this question could sufficiently respect-such a rule 
as to respect the conelusions reached under it, both of which 
questions were decided affirmatively? Is not that correct? 
Mr. REED. I would not undertake to sanction the exact use 
of words by the gentleman from Missouri. 
Mr. DEARMOND. Now, I will 


And, second, whether or not the judiciary | 
| in the 
| appeal; 


AUGUST 


Mr. REED. They do not 
preceding bodies. The gentleman, 
ing this error: We have repudiated, 
ated, the former of the House in this ard. 
ssmusaheienl the idea that the House was governed by 
its predecessor; and I can recollect when it w sah 
that it was not. I was guilty heresy myself for a wh 
nevertheless it was h have , howeve 
said, repudiated that idea. 

Now, the gentleman is endeavoring to get us back to 1 
of the last House by inference, and that we have to ¢ 
these rules asa part of the purliamentary custom of this 
when in the very nature of the case they are in derogation 
And to use his own simile that the common lay 
erned by statute, common parliamentary law is modifie: 

rules of the House, and your trying to incorporate into t 
liamentary law the rules of the 1 st House is of just tl 
force and effect asif you were trying to incorporate into t] 
mon law statutes not yet enacted. 

Ir. DE ARMOND. I beg pardon. 
hends or misunderstands my position. 
[ do not claim that the rules of any particular House: 
on a succeeding House, but that the ge neral pr. c Lic 
decisions, on questions not governe ‘ by rules and 1 14] 

tion of rules, must go to ma | parti 

Mr. ALDERSON was recognized. 

aes REED. By thor e principles 

entary law by the body itself. 

“ie. DE ARMOND (contin ling). And 
of the Speakers and the practice of t] 
pass ¢ha 


Hous 


«) ay 
aliOw 1) 


, Sp sihaen of the 
if he will 
only 


very recent 


usage res 


of 


resy. We now 


Theg 


e 


entle in mi 


ke up the genera 


ecogni Led as 2 
when bj 
1e House it ha 
the question of whether the House h quoru 
sin condition to do business, was determined on yea- 
vote, by the responses of members that much of general | 
mentary law was established. 
And did not these rulings of the Spea 
principles and not upon any rule? 
ir. REED. I think it is the ruling of the Speaker on a1 
That is my recollection. But I donot intend to evade the « 
tion. Admitting the gentleman’s premises, when I was Spe 
Fifty-first Congress I made.a decision overrule 
but in every instance it was sanctioned by the 
In that event there is the end of it. 
SPEAKER protempore. The time of the gent 


de 


kers rest upon gt 


or 


itself. 


The 


| Missouri has expired. 


ask the gentleman whether | 


it had not ben decided (so far as there were any decisions on 


theretofore), 
as Speake 
ed is to be determined by the responses of members. 


the subject before the decision of the gentleman 
from a 
roll isc 

Mr. 1 sD. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Such having been the-decisions, I ask 
the gentleman from Maine whether those decisions did not be- 
come a part of the ge 
body? 

Mr. REED. Thea 

Mr. DE ARMOND. 
fer. 

Mr.REED. The answeris plainly no. 
they decided that question, decided also that a voting quorum 
was reguired insterd of the present quorum; and that ruling has 
been upset by the Supreme Court. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Did not the Supreme Court in discussing 
this matterspeak of different methods ofasceriaining aquorum- 


> 
vil 
dic 


nswer is plainly no. 
There is where the ge 


Lin 
Lu 


one by a roll call and another the method adopted by the gentle- | 


man from Maine as Speaker; did it not say that either method 
Was proper when sanctioned by the House, by rule, and that it 
was within the province of the House to determine by rule by 
which methed the presence of a quorumshouid be ascertained ? 

Mr. REED. Then if the Supreme Court decided that the 
method was right if it had the sanction of the House, and the 
method that was adopted had the sanction of the House, that 
ends the question. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. 
that the method in itself was right, but that the House by its 
rules could determine which method it would adopt. 

Mr. REED. will allow the gentleman to state that position 
for himself if it suits him. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. “Let me ask the gentleman from Maine 
this question: Does not general parliamentary laweconsist.of the 
principles which are recognized as governing deliberative bodies, 
together with the practices and decisions which have prevailed 
in such botlies? 

Mr. REED. The practices and decisions of that particular 
body, but not of the preceding bodies. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. But do not these practices:ad decisions 
asa whole make what is known as general parliamentary law? 


‘, that the presence of a quorum when the | 


Oh, Speakers had ‘repeatedly decided that way. | 


Mr. DEARMOND. My point is that when this decisio: 
been made a number of times—— 

The SPEAKER pyro teRpore. The gx 
isoutof order. The.gentleman from West 
recognized. 

Mr. ALDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I stated when I allow 
gentleman from Missouri to proceed that it was not to b 


Mis 


h 


ntleman from 
Virginia 


| out of my time. 


‘neral parliamentary law governing this | 
| have ane 


ntleman and I dif- | 


Those Speakers, when | 


Mr. REED. I hope the gentleman from West Virginia 

extension of his time. 

Mr. BOATNER. Imove that the gentleman from 

ginia have his time extended. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

ginia has been recognized. 


Mr. ALDERSON. Mr. 


We 
The gentleman from We 


Speaker, it has been argued hi 


| itis proper to intrust in the Speaker the power and right 


a quorum, and that the rules reported to this House shoul 
such authority in the Speaker. In answer to that.ccnten‘ 
beg leave to have read to the House a few extracis fro 
records of the Fifty-first Congress, from which it will 
that itis unwise and unsafe to place such power in the 1 
any man. 

The fact that.opportunity would be offered, by mistake o1 
sign, to make a false record,should make us pause bef 
indorse such .& bad precedent. And whether ‘such "7 e 


| Should result from preeoncerted design on the part 


| siding officer, 


But the Supreme Court did not decide | 


temporarily in power, arbitrarily or rei} 
beat down opposition and carry thr ough measures anta 

to the interests of the country, er whether it came from | 
knowledge of the facts or inadvertence, can make no differ 


| so far as effect is concerned. 


What has been done may again be.done; and, as a warn! 
this House against placing in the hands of a Speaker such 
precedented power, I ask the Clerk to read the following 
tracts from the REcORD of the Fifty-first Congress. 

The:Clerk.read as follows: 

On, January 29, 1800, Mr. OUTHWAITE made'the following statement, W! 
was notdisputed: 

“Towish to state tothe Chair that I was not present in the House when 1 
mame was called, and ‘the Chair is therefore stating what is not true. 1! 
not:foerthe Chair to. say whether shall vote or not, or whether I shall ans" 
to my name when it is called.” 

Th 


Mr. REED. That is an extract which is not correct. 
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Mr. MCMILIaN. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker | propose to appt begins with falsehood, continues im taisenood, al 

The SPEsKER. The gentleman trill state it. | with falsehoo 
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rhe SPEAKER. It was gentlemen on this occasion remains to this day uncontradicted; 





or 


and yet they were not permitted to have the false record cor- 
rected, which showed them to be present when they were absent. 
On the same day other gentlemen, counted to make up a quorum 
when absent, addressed the Chair, but were not recognized. 
Thus it appears that eleven gentlemen, two of them twice each, 
were admittedly counted as present when absent. Every gen- 
tleman who was a member of the Fifty-first Congress knows that 
such incidents were almost of daily occurrence. The unrelia- 
bility and uncertainty of a record thus made up is self-evident. 

I have not called attention’ to these matters to provoke an 
apology from any defender of the bad rule to which I have re- 
ferred, and worse applications of it, but simply to recall the at- 
tention of the House and of the country to the proceedings and 
practices which the Democrats here so vigorously and properly 
denounced, and the country so emphatically repudiated. |[Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, this is only another echo of the 
minority of the Fifty-first Congress. Those echos are dying— 
not musically, but dying. In due time we shall have the end of 
them; because there is no method so satisfactory of disposing of 
anything which has passed the period of ripeness and usefulness 
as exposing it to the common air. [Laughter on the Republican 
side.| The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. ALDERSON] is 
not a novice in this business. His noble voice was uplifted in 
the last Congress in a similar line of observations. He was then 
told that if he would compact his statements and make them defi- 
nite they would be answered. 

After two years of strong mental effort, after two years of 
enormous examination, and by the assistance of typewriters and 
clerks, he has evolved the remarkable production to which you 
have listened this morning. [Laughter on the Republican side. } 
I hail the rising State from which he comes. To have two 
statesmen, one to lead the House and the other to bring up the 
rear in this manner, is too much glory for a State ‘‘ made out- 
side the Constitution.” [Laughter. ] 

I feel called upon to say this much, because the gentleman has 
added to his collection, which he has carefully made, the asser- 
tion that these things were of daily occurrence. Do you sup- 
pose that he would not have piled the present record full of it 
had that been true? On the contrary, he has got everything 
there is, and Iam very glad to answer him and to meet it at 
once. 

Now, mark the foundation; because sometimes the difficul- 
ties in this life arise from not understanding precisely what is to 
be met. Understand that the first charge is of accidental error, 
and that the system is to be condemned because there were acci- 
dental errors. Now, that necessarily implies that the other sys- 
tem was free from errors—that under the other system no mis- 
takes were made. And yet the members of the last Congress 
can recollect one time when the Speaker, in the confusion of a 
night session, came very near deciding that a vote could not be 
recapitulated which the next morning turned out to be a false 
vote. 

Why, a great many things are liable to happen in the confu- 
sion of this House, and I can produce here and have published 
instances where votes were absolutely changed by the false rec- 
ord of the Clerk. A gentleman from my own State, Gen. Plais- 
ted, came down here in front and distinctly voted one way. He 
was recorded the other way, and the proposition was carried 
against him, and the next day it was brought up, correction 
made, the action of the House reversed, and nobody used any 
unhandsome language about it. Why? Simply because party 
spirit was not running high. 

Now, I encountered a good deal of high party spirit. I never 
bore any ugly feelings on account of it. When men are angry 
they do things that gentlemen ought not to do, but it ought not 
to be treasured up against them; bift the hoarded malice of a 
couple of years is not commendable [laughter], and if you will 
search the records of this House you will find in every Congress 
just as many mistakes as were made in counting a quorum, and 
in no instance did one of those cases change the result, while in 
repeated instances in other Congresses the result was changed 
by the mistakes of the Clerk. 

In other words, human institutions are human, and there is lia- 
bility of mistake, and nobody fails to understand that. 

Now, let us come to another occasion in which several gentle- 
men participated. If that was a mistake, it was a mistake in 
judgment as a parliamentarian and asalawyer. I believed that 
there was some time when every member must be considered as 
present who was present at all. You and I know that when we 
take a yea-and-nay vote, members goin and out, and it often hap- 
pens that at no particular instant of time is there a quorum 
present here in the Hall or in the cloakroom. Nevertheless, 
we go on with our vote, in the supposition that ata particular time 
the majority were there. 

Well, now, what particular time must be taken? In my judg- 
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ment—and that is a judgment which I think is justified by the 
practices of other legislative bodies—the point of time at whi, 
the House must be considered as having a quorum or not havi; 
a quorum is the moment when the question is put to the House. 
From that moment everybody who was there at that time is eon 
structively present all the time, and everybody who comes in is 
constructively present all the time. 

Now, gentlemen on the other side adopted this interestines 
device: They would call for the yeas and nays, and when 
granted them, they would still demand tellers on the yeas a 
nays. Then they would pass between the tellers and rush , 
of the House. Now, the question is when they were present 
a parliame. iary sense. In my judgment—and I have seen 
ing to change it, although I shall change it if I see anythin 
these men were present to constitute this body a legal body at 
that time. 

That is the reason no correction was made in that c: 
make this explanation, because party passion has very gr 
subsided, and men of sense have an opportunity to look at | 
thing clearly in the face, free from feeling; and I am ent 
certain that no member of this House charges those of us of t 
Fifty-first Congress with dishonest purpose or intention. 
took our view on this subject. Thus far it has been sustai: 
and in due time it will be sustained throughout. 

I want to say another thing to this House. There were 
ods of very great confusion, because party spirit ran high: : 
whatever mistakes might have been made were made in the 
hurry and rush of the moment, and mistakes which are liable 
be made and are made by anySpeaker. Take, for instance, that 
case in regard to Mr. OUTHWAITE, cited by the gentleman fro. 
West Virginia, who disingenuously left out the exculpatory « 
cumstances in connection with it. I am in a condition to s 
to the House how this occurred. It was the first time that 
quorum had been counted. The gentleman from Ohio sat ve. 
near where he now sits. [I had seen him from time to time, « 
when his name was called I made a stroke with my pencil at! 
name, and, looking up and seeing that he was not here, I crossed 
that out. 

When I came to read the names several gentlemen were oc- 
cupying the floor, rather multitudinously. I am not saying 
with any intention to reflect upon any member then present, but 
there was something in the nature of an uproar, and when I 1 
the names [ did not at the moment notice that this sign | 
been stricken off; but I showed it to the gentleman from Ohi 
immediately afterwards and the correction was made. 

Now, I do not really think I need say anything more to the 
House in reply to what has been said, except simply to ex)) 
my gratitude to the gentleman from West Virginia[Mr. ALDrR- 
SON | for kindly bringing these matters forward. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Speaker, debate upon this pr 
tion has taken a very wide range. It is over an hour since the 
amendment was offered by the gentleman from Mississippi | \! 
HOOKER] to this clause of the rule; and I ask now, by unanin 
consent, that the House take a vote upon it. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Oh, no; I want to be heard. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I want three minutes. [C: 
of ** Vote!”’] 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I trust that I may be heard. 
do not want to be heard in reply to anything that has been s 
in the debate which has just closed, but I want to be heard « 
the significance of my amendment. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I ask unanimous consent that de 
upon this amendment be closed in ten minutes. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I object. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Debate of an hour has been oc 
cupied by two or three gentlemen. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I move the previous question on 
amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that t! 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 147, noes 24. 

So the previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I want to know whether the 
motion of the gentleman from Ohio for the previous question 
was to limit the debate to ten minutes or on the amendment?’ 

The SPEAKER. On the pending amendment. 

Mr. HOOKER. of Mississippi. You want to cut off all debate. 
That is the way you gentlemen from the Committee of Rules 
are going todo. That is just what I expected. 

The amendment was again reported. 
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The question was then taken on the amendment, and the 
Speaker announced that the noes seemed to have it. 

‘Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 10, noes 144. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BOATNER. I offer an amendment to the pending para- 
graph. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend paragraph 57, Rule XI, by adding: ‘‘And when the chairman of a 
committee, or any member of the House having a bill in charge which is 
under consideration, moves the previous question ona pending amendment, 
or engrossment and third reading, or final passage of the bill, the Speaker 

all submit the question to the House without entertaining any motion 

inst thesame. If the motion is agreed to the question shall then be put 
on the proposition to which the motion for the previous question applied, 
and no motion shall be entertained against the same except one motion to 
recommit, With or without instructions; which motion shall be decided with- 
it debate. 
Mr. REED. I suggest to the gentleman that he modify that 
by adding after the word ‘‘ proposition ” the words “‘ or proposi- 
tions. 

“Mr. BOATNER. I accept that suggestion. 

Mr. BROWN. And. Mr.Speaker, I suggest to the gentleman 
from Louisiana that after the word ‘‘ bill,” he insert the words 
“or report.” 

Mr. BOATNER. I will accept that amendment also. Mr. 
Speaker, the amendment which | now offer is the same to which 
| called the attention of the House in general debate on yester- 
day. It involves the questionof whether this House will, at the 
inception of its organization, abdicate its constitutional function 
and duty of legislating, or whether it will preserve to itself the 
right which is held by every legislative body in America except 
the House of Representatives, to bring itself to a final vote upon 
any question which comes before it for consideration. 

[ believe, sir, that in every Legislature, in every city council, 
in every board of county commissioners, in fine, in every delib- 
erative or municipal body in America except the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the majority may, under the operation of the pre- 
vious question, assert its will upon any question that comes 
before it for consideration. It is reserved for the House of Rep- 
resentatives alone to insert provisions in its rules which make 
it impossible for a majority of the body to exercise its will upon 
any subject unless the Committee on Rules will report acloture, 
or an order of business under which the House can act. 

The preceding section of this rule, to which I offer this amend- 
nent, authorizes the Committee on Rules to report at any time 
a resolution fixing the order of business, or fixing the time for the 
consideration of any measure, the time when the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered, and the time when the vote 
shall be taken, and providing that after that the Speaker shall 
not entertain any dilatory motion againstit. That rule iseffect- 
ual and satisfactory, and it works well with all that class of leg- 
islation in regard to which, the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
CATCHINGS] said to-day, in addressing the House upon another 
amendment, the committee feels justified in exercising this au- 
thority. Legislation of great political importance, which the 
majority of the House considers as a matter of political duty, 
will demand at its hands and will receive a resolution of cloture. 

But the ordinary current of business which may affect one 
part of the Union or another, however important it may be to 
the interests concerned, may be antagonized in this House by a 
few gentlemen or by a clique, and may be defeated, notwith- 
standing the fact that a large majority of the House may be in 
favor of its adoption. 

Now, I think, Mr. Speaker, that as a matter of right every 
member upon this floor who secures a favorable report from a 
committee of the House, or who secures from t he Committee on 
Rules the right to have his measure considered, is entitled, as 
a matter of representative right, to obtain a vote and to have 
the judgment of the House upon that measure; and when you 
go to the extent of putting manacles upon your own hands, re- 
stricting your judgment and your action by putting it in the 
power of one man, or of asetof men, to prevent your passing 
your judgment upon that measure, you are to that extent aban- 
doning the representative duty which you assumed when you 
took your place on this floor. 

It is argued by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] 
and by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. KILGORE] that the amend- 
ment which I propose is bad because it will facilitate legislation, 
because it will render it easy to pass ill-advised legislation; by 
which, Mr. Speaker, is meant that it will fazilitate legislation 
which does not meet their approval; by which is meant that 
legislation which does not meet the approval of the minority 
upon this floor is bad and ought not to be crystallized into law. 
But I say that when you come to consider the safeguards that 
are thrown around legislation by the other provision of this 
rule there is no reason to suppose that the adoption of this amend- 
ment will facilitate hasty or ill-advised legislation. 
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In the first place, Mr. Speaker, every measure that is intr 
duced into this House has to run the gauntlet of a committ 
The committees have been increased in membership. They 
composed of representative gentlemen, who are supposed to be 
familiar with the subjects which are to come before the several 
committees to which they are assigned. There 
tion and exhaustive debate is allowed. Then 
comes into the House, and it must secure th mof the 
Committee on Rules, or else it must gular 
order of business, and when it comes up for consideration, if 
this amendment be adopted, gentlemen can not shirk their duty 
and run away with the idea that it will be filibustered 
feated anyhow. They will know that once it is take 
consideration it must be disposed of by the House. 

It willdevolve upon members of the committee the higher duty 
and responsibility of examining more carefully the bills which 
they present. It will devolve upon every member of the House 
the higher duty and responsibility of informing himself as to the 
merits of any measure coming before the House, because he must 
go to his constituents under the responsibility of having voted 
yea nor nay on the bill. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. BYNUM obtained the floor. 

Mr. BOATNER. I would like a few minutes more. 

Mr. BYNUM. If the gentleman from Louisiana desires to 
proceed I will give way and ask unanimous consent that he 
allowed five minutes additional. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the 
Louisiana |[Mr. BOATNER] will proceed. 

Mr. BOATNER. Mr. Speaker, the amendment which | offer 
does not antagonize the preceding provision in these rules, 
which confers upon the Committee on Rules great authority— 
an authority which they ought to possess and ought to exercise. 
My amendment is in harmony with that provision. It is in- 
tended only to take away from that committee the responsibil- 
ity of the enactment of ali legislation in this House, to relieve 
them from the necessity of reporting a cloture or refusing to re- 
port acloture upon matters upon which the party may be di- 
vided, or upon matters of mere business legislation in regard 
to which the political power of the House ought not to be as- 
serted. 

This proposition will enable us to consider the vast volume of 
business legislation which annually comes before the House; it 
will enable us to discharge our duties to our constituents, the 
duties which the Constitution imposes upon us. I hope, Mr. 
Speaker, that no gentleman on this floor will by his vote on this 
occasion render it impossible for him to bring to a final vote in 
this House any measure in which his constituents may be vitally 
interested. 

Mr. DOCKERY. IfI understand it correctly, this proposition 
will allow acloture upon any private bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Upon everything. 

Mr. DOCKERY. The gentleman’s proposition seems more 
drastic than the Reed code of rules. 

Mr. BOATNER. The proposition is to give the same force 
and effect in this House to the previous question that it has 
everywhere else—in every legislative body in the world except 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. HOLMAN. How about the Senate? 

Mr. BOATNER. The Senate has no previous question. Iam 
speaking, of course, of any legislative body that hasthe previous 
question. 

Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Speaker, I did not intend to participate 
in the debate on the consideration of these rules. I was per- 
fectly content to accept the report of the committee and to vote 
to sustain that report, although it contains some things which 
probably, if I had beenassisting in the formulation, | would have 
changed. But, taking them all together, I think they come as 
near answering the demands and meeting the approbation of the 
House as any set of rules which could well be framed. 

While I am opposed in the main to filibustering, I want to say 
that the filibuster is not am unmitigated evil. There are times 
when he serves the country well. While we may sometimes 
los: our temper and very often become in a measure disgusted 
with those who are obstructing legislation, we ought to be care- 
ful not to go to the other extreme and so modify our rules that 
all restraintsare removed. I submit that the measure proposed 
by the gentleman from Louisiana is fraught with very d:nger- 
ous consequences. As the gentleman from Missouri has said, 
the proposition amounts simply to allowing a member who has 
charge of a bill to move cloture at any time he may see fit. 

Now, with all due respect to committees, I wish to say that I 
have not the utmost confidence in the reports of committees. 
Committees are very often mistaken. They are often misin- 
formed. They do not always come in here with perfect meas- 
ures. It is not till bills are upon the Calendar that they are ex- 
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posed to the eyes of the publicand thesorutiny of the press. Why, | unnecessary, and criminal filibustering that has been ind 


sir, we all recollect that in the Fifty-first Congress, under the 
cloture, 


there was passed in this House a bill with reference to | 


the boundaries of Oklahoma which included within that Terri- | 


tory the whole of Panhandle of Texas. A bill to reform our ju- 
diciary was put through under whip and spur and it was after- 


| 
wards found that it abolished the jurisdiction of the Supreme | 
| 


Court of the United States and left that august body without a 
single case on its docket. 

Things of this kind are liable to oceur at any time with the 
very best committees. 


any time and gag the House upon a measure which the com- 


5B 


mittee may think een but which deliberate discussion might | 


prove to be very defective. Sucha proposition is very danger- 


ous, and I trust this House will reject the amendment and stand | 


by the report as presented. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I.do not agree with 
the sentiments expressed by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
BYNUM] as to the dangerous character of the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Louisiana. 


leuds me to regard this proposition as a very wise measure, and 
one which in the interest of economy, and of the public service 
should be adopted. 

The gentleman from Indiana says that filibustering is not an 
unmitigated evil. 
proposition, but I will say to him that the committee having a 
bill in charge con exercise the same forbearance and the same 
discretion that would be exercised by the Committee on Rules, 
to whom this proposed code gives authority far greater than it 
is proposed to clothe the committees of the House if this amend- 
ment is adopted. 

Now, let us louk at the situation fora moment. Under our 
rules, as thus far adopted, certain classes of legislation are sent 
to one committee or another, The Committee on Appropria- 
tions, has.charge of the great appropriation bills; the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, of revenue bills; the Committee on the 
Judiciary, of matters relating to that subject; the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, of the improvements in rivers and harbors. 
Now, if this House has confidence enough in the committees as 
formed to permit them to perfect legislation in their committee 
rooms, why not, when those committees come into the House, 
clothe them with power to-secure action on this proposed legis- 
lation by asking for the previous question after a reasonable 
time has been granted for debate? 

The argument of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. ByNuM] is 


based on the idea that the committee having a bill in charge | 
would, without giving reasonable time for debate or considera- 


tion, demand the previous question and bring the House to a 
direct vote upon it. My experience in this House leads me to a 
different conclusion. Myexperience is that the committee hav- 


ing the bill incharge would give ample opportunity for all parties | 
interested to discuss any amendments that may be proposed, and | 
that the committee having the bill in charge would be anxious | 


to listen to anything that would perfect the legislation, or would 
satisfy them that the interests of the public would be better sub- 


served by amending or modifying or changing in some shape the | 
| existed in the past. 


proposed legislation. 

Mr. DALZELL. Let me suggest to the gentleman, also, that 
if the committee did undertake to cut off debate the House can 
always refuse to order the previous question. 

Mr. HOPKINS of.Iilinois. Certainly, as the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania pertinently remarks, if the committee having the 
bill in charge undertakes to cut off debate, it is always in the 
power of the House itself to vote down the proposed motion and 
allow a further discussion. So that this motionfor the previous 


uestion can only be exercised effectually to cut off debate when | 


the interest of the House demands it, and can only be operative 
when a majority of the House favors immediate action on the 
legislation, and believes thatample opportunity had been granted 


to all of the advocates or apenone of the bill to present all of | 
ee the power lodged ia the Speaker. 
t 


the features it embodies fully to the House. 


But, sir, if this amendment of the gentleman from Louisiana | 


is adopted it stops this unnecessary and criminal waste of time, 


this filibustering system that has disgraced this House in past | 
it places it within the power of the committee hav- | 
ing the matter in charge tosay to one individual, or a number of 


Congresses. 


individuals, who simply entertain captious objections to the 
roposed measure, that those objections must be expressed in a 
egitimate way by a vote in the House, and that the dilatory and 
wasteful expenditure of time must stop,and that the House shall 
be permitted to vote on the bill or amendments, or the merits 
of the measure whatever it may be without further delay. 
Now, as I have said, this is the time.of all times for the mem- 
bers of this House to protect themselves against the captious, 


I say, therefore, we ought not here to | 
favor a proposition allowing any committee to come in here at | 


On the contrary, the | 
experience J have had on this floor during several Congresses | 


[ will not stop at this time to controvert that | 








in heretofore on this oor. "We know in the past some nx 
made reputations on that practice and that practice alone 
know, too, it is against the best interests of the country: 
trust that members on both sides of the House will unit 


| grafting this amendment on the code of rules, and thus « 


the House to transact any business that may come before 

The adoption of the amendment does not interfere y 
privileges of the Committee on Rules at all. The Committ 
Rules regulates the order of business and gives prec 
the committees in the consideration of legislation, and 
islation as in the judgment of the Speaker and his associ 
that committee will best subserve public interest; and af 
authority is granted, and after thatcommittee has the flo 
amendment gives to such committee in charge of the m 
the power to call for a vote on the merits of the questio 
full and fair discussion. 

{Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr, RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, it o 
me that this is the most unwise proposition presented hy 
I have ever known or heard of in the House. [am s 
that my friend from Louisiana who has proposed it is its 
for he is usually a careful legislator. 

Mr. BOATNER. Will the gentleman allow me a mon 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Well I have bu 
moments myself. 

Mr. BOATNER. I will not take a second. I will r 
saying that I have not been here long enough to grow s 
that I have lost all interest in all legislation except of a ) 
character. That is the reason I want—— : 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Well now I dec 
yield to the gentleman for a speech. He can take the 
his own time. 

But I repeat, this seems to me the most unwise propositi: 
cloture that I have ever known. Now, suppose a com: 
brings in a proposition, or bill, if you please, and without : 
ment’s debate moves the previous question, how is the Hou 
be informed as to the character or merits of the propositio 

Mr. SPRINGER. The House can vote it down. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes: but it will b 
here is the report of a committee in favor of it; why shou! 
House vote itdown? But without one word of debate, w 
an opportunity to throw any light on the question at all 
opportunity for dilatory motions, you are compelled to co 
a direct vote on the merits of the proposition. 

It seems to me that if we had had such a cloture rule as t 
the Fifty-first Congress, it would have been going much fu 
than even we did goat that time. It may be that my frie: 
insist that no committee of the House would move to close 
withoutan opportunity tohave lightshed on the subject by : 
than the members of the committee reporting it. But we 
not only look to the committees of this House, but we m 
to the committees of other Houses, possibly the north Hous 
while they would not be bound by a rule we now adopt, it 
go along way in the furnishing of argument infavor of th: 
rules in that body. 

I would not be willing to put that power in the hands o 
committees (without referring to any particular Hous 
I would not be willing, I say, to p 
power in the hands of some committees that I have known 
whose operations I have witnessed since I have been a mem! 
this body. 

Mr. Speaker. gentlemen here have spoken of the pow 
committees, They have inveighed against the power g 
the Speaker to constitute these committees. They say it 
in his hands an immense power when you permit him t 
the committees of this House, and so itdoes, Itisa vast p 
greater, possibly, than that possessed by any other officer of 
Government, the President not excepted, so far as shapin 
legislation of this country is concerned. But when you inc 
and magnify the power of the committees of this House by 
ing them this additional authority, you thereby increase c 
You make 

at much greater in his authority and in his power. 

So far as I am concerned, Mr. Speaker, I think that the 
rule, which gives the chairman of the committee, or the me 
of the committee who has charge of a measure, the right to m 
the previous question, in his discretion, ought to be suffi: 
power. He may make the demand for the previous ques! 


| and it has been very rarely the case since I have been a men 
| of this House that there has been any filibustering agains! 
| demand for the previous question when made by a gentlen 


having charge of a measure under consideration. I think 


ruleas we have had it for many years is sufficient, and I earnest’) 
rotest against the innovation proposed by the gentleman off 


ng this amendment. 


® 
; 














Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I desive toexpress the hope 
that this amendment will not be agreed to by the House, and | 
wish to premise what I shall say by the statement that my 
friend from Louisiana [Mr. 30ATNER] is entirely correct when 
he says that if it be adopted it will not militate in the slightest 
deg ree against the power of the Committee on Rules. Hence, 
man can suspect that in opposing this amendment I[ have or 


n 
ean have any interest whatever as a member of the Committee 
ou Rules. 

It is true, Mr. Speaker, that the majority should rule in this 
House as elsewhere, but it is necessary that the majority should 
rule only when its conduct is based upon information delibe- 
rately acquired. I knowof nothing more valuable tothe Amer- 


iean people than the freedom of debate which has ever been prac- 
ticed in this House. 
of this House, I have seen the majority, under the influence of 
free debate, alter its opinion and refuse to pass bills which it 
would have passed without debate. I have seen many a meas- 
ure. seemingly proper and wise, shown by freedom of debate to 
have been crudely conceived and improperly framed. 

Mr. Speaker, no set of rules can be justified which does not 


make allowance for absolute freedom of debate upon the part of | 


the minority of this House. And when | say minority I do not 
mean a politic..1 minority. 

Now, if this amendment should be adopted, there would be no 
reason why the member having charge of a bill should not de- 


mand the previous question before there had been any substan- 


tial debate upon it whatever; and weall know the power of these , 


reat committees. It would be possible, and we would see it 
Some that these great appropriation bills and other bills would 
be put through under whip and spur without debate and without 
the power to offer amendments. 

Very few bills ought to pass which can not pass without a 
cloture. While it is properand right that the power should be 
vested somewhere to put an end to dilatory proceedings, so that 
the House may transact business, that isa power that should 
rarely be exercised. I wish to invite the attention of gentlemen 
present, especially of new members of this House, to the fact 
that while we possessed the power of cloture in the last House, 
on no single occasion was it exercised. 

I wish to repeat that very few bills deserve to pass which can 
not pass after they have gone through the ordeal of discussion, 
so that the House may have a full understanding of them. 

Mr. BOATNER. Will the gentleman permit a question right 
there? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. 
Mr. BOATNER. 
oceasion in this House the filibustering lasted two days on the 
approval of the Journal, and that the measure which was being 
filibustered against could not even be spoken of and debated on 

the floor of this House? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. 
the opportunity for the proper exercise of the power vested in 
the Committee on Rules—— 

Mr. BOATNER. But the Committee on Rules did not bring 
in that cloture. 

Mr. CATCHINGS (continuing). 


Yes. 


Not for the purpose of put- 


ting a cloture on the bill before the House, or which it was de- | 


signed to bring before the House, but simply for the purpose of 
removing this obstruction, so that the House might enter upon 
the consideration of that bill. 


the consideration of business, is a very different thing from put- 
ting a cloture in force which applies to the actual engrossment, 
third reading, and passage of a bill. Mr. Speaker, this is a clo- 
ture which goes far beyond anything ever suggested to the 
American Congress before. 

Mr. REED. Will mycolleague on the committee permit me to 
ask him what difference there is between this and the motion 
for the previous question, which has always been entertained by 
the House prior to the invention of filibustering? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. The answer is obvious, and the distin- 
guished gentleman from Maine would not have asked the ques- 
tion if he had paid proper attention to this amendment? Ordi- 
narily, notwithstanding the demand for the previous question, 
we have certain motions which can be made which will postpone 
the operation of the previous question; so that this House can 
not be driven ordinarily even to voting upon the previous ques- 
tion, or to voting upon the passage of the bill, should the previ- 
ous question be ordered. 

But here it is proposed that any member having charge of a 
bill, when it has been under consideration say but five minutes, 
may make a motion, which the Speaker is obliged to entertain, 
forbidding the entertainment of any other motion, that cloture 
Shall be applied to that measure. Thus the House is to be 
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Many times, since I have been a member | 
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brought to the question of passing the measure without an ade- 
quate opportunity for debate. 


Se - — = 





Mr. REED. But it seems to me that itcan not be done with- 
out a majority of the House. 
Mr. CATCHINGS. Il understand that, Mr. Speaker: and I 
| Opened my remarks by saying that whenever this House has de- 
liberately considered a question d reached a conclusion, of 
course it ought to have a ri to register its conelusion by a 
vote and to have it enacted into law 
Mr. REED. How is it going to do 
Mr. CATCHINGS. Just as we have passed laws sin 18 
foundation of the Government. I want to say, in passing, that 
very few bills presented deserve to become law, and I thi hey 
| ought not to become law until after this House has - 
portunity to diseuss and dispose of them. Since | have been her 
[ hay seen filibuste ring des roy very iittie legislation t 
did not deserve to be destroyed. It is true that we sometimes 
become restive because some measure in which we are interesied 
is defeated in that way. It is true that bills are defeated that 
ought to become laws, but these ins sare exceedingly rare. 
l heard one of the ablest and most exper rad is 
House say when this amendment was talked about tha t 
should be adopted it means cloture—not once a month, not ones 
® week, not once a day, but every hour of the day—and we sha 
be flooded with improper legislation, which this House on pro 
| consideration would not enact. 
[t excels anything in the shape of cloture ever sugg d sin 


| have been a member of this House, and I look with great trepi- 


| dation on the result of it becoming a part of the rules the 
House. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr.Spoaker, members will all concede that 
this is a very important proposition. Ido not think, however, 
that it ought to be regarded as a departure from well recognizt 
and established parliamentary proceedings. The fact is it is 


Does the gentleman recollect that on one | 


To make use of that power to | 
prevent filibustering, soas to permit the House to proceed to | 


| 
| 
| it now exercises of bringing in special 
| 


a return to the policy of our fathers, and it simply gives to 


the previous question the weight which it had in this Govern- 
ment during the first hundred years ol its existence. If gentle- 
men will turn to the rule of this House and a rule now pending 
and to be acted upon later, they will find this languags 


RULE XVII 
PREVI 
1. There shall be a motion for the previ question, which, bei 
by a majority of member agent, if a quorum, shall h 
off all debate and bring the House to a direct vote upon the immediate que 
tion or questions on which it has been asked and 
Mr. BOATNER. What is the rule? 
Mr. SPRINGER. Thatis the rule on page 19 of the pamphlet. 
Mr. BYNUM. That is, : it ed. 
Mr. SPRINGER. Now, so far as I know, experienc: 
and practice in this body up to the Forty-seventh Congress, I be 


+ QUI Tilo 


i g ordered 
1ve the effect 


8s pr to « 


wrdered 


e 
t iter is o 


aii LOO 


| lieve, was to regard a motion for the previous question as one 
Unquestionably; and there would come in | 


which earried with it the right to bring the House to a direct 
vote on the question pending; and up to the Forty-seventh Con- 
gress the Committee on Rules did not exercise the right which 
orders. ‘That committee 
had confined itself up to that time to the duty of bringing in gen- 
eral rules; and this departure was made and has grown into a 
| system allowing this committee to bring in all special orders. 

| Butthat authority does not conflict with this. Prior torecent 
years this provision was regarded as one intended to bring the 
| Housetoa direct vote. Filibustering isa moderninvention. It 
| was not the policy of our fathers, and was never resorted to in 
the British House of Commons until a few ye Now, wi 


¥ 


t 


rs ago. 
have reached a point at which no legislation can be transacted 
inthis bodyif one member is opposed to it; in other words, most 
| of the legislation must be by unanimous consent of everybody or 
we can have no legislation at all unless the 
bring in an order and provide for a cloture 
take a vote upon it. 

Now, the gentieman from Mississippi [Mr. CATCHINGsS] has 
stated this would throw down all the birriers for careful legis- 
lation. I want to call the attention of the House to the fact that 
it does not relate to busmess in the Commi'tee of the Whole 
| all, nor does it relate to any bill that has come up before the 
House in the regular way or by an order brought in from the 

Committee on Rules; and it does seem to me that when the 
| Committee on Rules brings in a special orderand gi a com- 
| mittee the right to have considered their measures for one or 
two days, that that committee ought to have the privilege of 
bringing those measures to a vote. I have known committees 
to have two days assigned to them for the consideration of meas- 
ures, and every hour of that time was frittered away by filibus- 
tering, and the committee at the end of two diys came out 
where they went in, without accomplishing anything. 

I believe as much as anyone in careful legislation; I believe in 


Committee on Rules 


which permiis us to 
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guarding legislation: but I have confidence in my colleagues upon | tion of cloture, and I wish to consider the relation which the 


this floor, I have confidence in the Representatives of the people 
here, that they will not adopt a motion for the previous question 


| 


Constitution bears to this question. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair hopes the gentleman from A p- 


unless they understand what is behind it, and are ready to vote. | bama will proceed in order. 
And when a majority of this House is of the opinion that there | 
has been sufficient debate upon any question, I hold that that 


majority then has a right to assert itself. Now, this is not re- 
turning to the rules of the Fifty-first Congress—— 

{Here the hammer fell]. 

Mr. KILGORE. The other day I submitted some observa- 
tions to this House upon the rules of the Fifty-first Congress, 
which seem to be very sacred in the eyes of a great many gentle- 
men participating in thisdiscussion. I wanttosupplement what 
[said then by a reference to the universally accepted law or 
theory upon which all written rules and all written constitu- 
tions are founded. Written rules and constitutions were de- 
vised for the purpose of imposing limitations upon authority, 


whether that authority was exercised by the king, lords, and | 


commons, or by the king in his own person, or by a majority of 
anybody assembled for the purpose of considering publie ques- 
tions. 

That is the universally accepted theory upon which all written 
rules proceed. We have seen in this discussion what we saw in 
the Fifty-first Congress for the first time in the history of this 
Jovernment, that theory entirely and completely reversed. The 

srinciple upon which the rules of the Fifty-first Congress were 

Seamer was not to impose limitations upon the power of the 
majority, it was not to regulate the course and conduct of the 
majority, but it was to muzzleand tie the hands of the minority; 
wall that is the theory upon which every proposition rests that 
has been urged here, looking to increasing the stringency of 
these rules. 

A majority, Mr. Speaker, can take care of themselves. They 
do not need any rules, ‘‘General parliamentary law” is suffi- 
cient warrant for the exercise of authority by the majority. 
They can take care of themselves. They can take care of their 
legislation. Rules and written constitutions, I repeat, are made 
to impose limitations upon the power of majorities, and have no 
other purpose. All rules, even those regulating procedure, are 
for the same purpose, and that is the effect of them. 

Now, sir, the whole theory, the whole contention of those gen- 
tlemen who wish to make encroachments upon the power of the 
minority here is that the minority ought to have its hands tied, 
and that rules ought to be devised to stifle its voicein this House. 
They have talked about “ filibusterers.” Now, sir, that isa term 
of reproach to apply to any gentleman. [Laughter.] A filibus- 
terer is defined by the dictionary to mean a pirate, a buccaneer. 
[Laughter. ] 

{Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. KILGORE asked unanimous conseat to continue his re- 
marks, but objection was made. 

Mr. WHEELERof Alabama. Mr. Speaker, the framers of our 
Constitution had a purpose in every line and word which we find 
incorporated in that instrument. Those great men, Washing- 
ton, Franklin, Madison, and other almost as distinguished mem- 
bers of the convention which framed our organic law considered 
and carefully weighed every expression from the preamble to 
the closing article. The Constitution provides, section 5 of Ar- 
ticle I, that— 

The yeas and nays of the members of either House shall, at the desire of 
one-fifth of those present, be entered on the Journal. 

The Constitution does not say that the name shall be entered. 
It says that the yeas and nays shall be entered on the Journal. 
To be explicit, the Constitution provides that those members 
who vote ‘‘yea’’ shall be recorded as voting ‘‘ yea,” and that 
those who vote ‘‘nay ” shall be recorded as voting ‘‘ nay.” 

The Constitution also says: 


Each House shall keep a Journal of its proceedings and from time to time 
publish thesame. 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Speaker, I want to make a point of 
order against going into that discussion again. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. The gentleman will certainly 
wait until he finds out the pertinency of my remarks. [Laughter 
and applause. | 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. 
Ce . 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. On this very same question the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] spoke nearlyan hour. If his 
remarks were-in order certainly a brief reply to his argumentis 
also in order. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the remarks of the gentleman are not germane. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I will endeavor to so conduct 
my remarks as to make them germane. [Laughter.] The rule 
under discussion and the pending amendment involve the ques- 


Tam afraid I shall have to wait too long. 


Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I think the Speaker will admit 
that the line of argument I have indicated is clearly pertinent 
to the question, and that the point of order made by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWALITE] is not well taken. r 

There were three great purposes on the part of the framer 
our Constitution in enacting this provision. The first was 
make it certain that all who voted had aright to exercise th 
privilege. The second was to make a record of votes upon im- 
portant questions in order that these records could be used as 
either a guide to be followed or a warning to be shunned by the 
members of future Congresses. A third purpose in requiring 
the yea-and-nay vote to be recorded was to definitely fix the re- 
sponsibility upon members of Congress. 

I have heard it suggested that cases have arisen when mem- 
bers of Congress have voted differently when their votes were to 
be recorded than they would if the vote was viva voce or by di- 
vision or tellers. [Laughter.] For instance it has been hinted 
that some gentlemen members of this House who voted for the 
repeal of the Sherman law possibly would not have voted that 
way but for the fact that their votes were to be recorded. 
[Laughter and applause. | 

Some of the votes last Monday recorded expressions upon a 
great public question quite variant from what might have been 
expected, judging from former and very recent views which the 
voters were understood to entertain. So marked and obvious 
was this, that there seemed to be a constraint seldom witnessed 
in this body. It seemed as though some members from the 
rural sections of our land who voted against silver were not 
recording their views and individual judgments. At least it 
seemed they were not absolutely confident. They seemed, at 
least, to entertain doubts. 

Mr. COOMBS. How about the votes of the other side? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I do not think any member 
from a rural district, especially if from the South or West, who 
voted for silver coinage, has any doubt regarding the propriety 
of his vote. 

I wish to particularly say that I do not question that every 
member who voted for repeal exercised his best judgment, but 
many gentlemen seem to entertain views different from the 
views they entertained a few months or even a few weeks ago. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the argument and assertion that h:s been 
made by the distinguished gentleman from Maine, that it has 
been the custom in parliamentary bodies from time immemorial 
to count a quorum, certainly ought not to go by unchallenged. 
But even supposing that that was done in other countries, it 
would afford no justification for it to be done under our Consti- 
tution? Supposing, for example, that that had been the rule in 
the Credit Mobilier days. More than one-half of the members 
of this House may have had stock in that corporation, and there- 
fore they would not have been legally authorized to vote upon 
the question, and with that rule the minority could have voted 
and the House would have passed a law by members sitting in 
their seats and having themselves counted. 

Take an extreme case. Suppose a case where every man in 
this body excepting one was interested in the question under 
consideration, and therefore could not vote. In that case this 
one man could vote yea, while 180 or 190 members sitting in their 
seats could be counted, and thus a quorum be counted and a bill 
enacted into law. Thus one vote might take away the liberties 
of our people or might deplete the Treasury. 

The statement of the case shows that counting a quorum is in 
violation of the letter and the spirit and the purpose of the 
Constitution. 

Story, on the Constitution says: 

The object of this clause is to insure publicity. 

Of course this means publicity as to the votes of the members. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Will thegentleman allow mea question? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I am somewhat of a new member mysell, 
and do not profess to be very conversant with the rules. I would 
like to ask the gentleman whether, under the constitutional pro- 
vision, we have not the right to send the Sergeant-at-Arms any- 
where in the Union in order to bring into this House an absent 
member? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. 
upon that point. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Then after we get him here have we not 
the right to count him? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. No, sir. [Laughter.] By no 
means as it was done in the Fifty-first Congress. A bad meas- 
ure may sometimes be defeated by members declining to vote. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Well, then, what do we bring him here for? 
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Yes, sir; there is no question 
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Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. It is the duty of the Sergeant- 
at-Arms to obey the orders of the House, but when members reach 
this Hall they can and should exercise their judgment. If they 
can accomplish good by voting they should doso; if remaining si- 
lent is the only way they can defeat a vicious law, they most cer- 
tainly should decline to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Tho time of the gentleman from Alabama 
pas expired. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WLLSON of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, it seems to 
me that the proposition of the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
BOATNER] tikes so great a step forward, and isin itself so radi- 
cal and so fundamental, that the House, especially this side of 
the House, ought to consider it very carefully before venturing 
to vote for it. I believe that the experience of members gener- 
ally is, that while extreme ebullitions of what is called filibus- 
tering shall be effectually repressed, the scheme of rules em- 
hodied in the report now under consideration throws all necessary 
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bate. Has the gentleman ever known an important measure 
carried through this House under the whip and spur of the pre- 
vious question? Does the gentleman credit the majority of the 
members of this House with such stupidity and inattention to 
their duties, such an absurd disregard of the obligation of their 
oaths and the responsibilities devolving upon them, that they 
will sustain a demand for the previous question and be com- 


| pelled to vote upon a measure that they do not understand? 


| 
} 


safeguards around the House to enz ble it toescape from improper | 


and prolonged resistance on the part of a minority. The fact 


that we do have to resort to occasional amendments of the rules | 


under the teachings of experience is no re:son, Mr. Speaker, 
that we should ever cut loose from the great fundamental idea 
that this is a deliberative body. 

Gentlemen seem to be possessed with the idea that the sole 
work of the House of Representatives, in its open public sessions, 
is to pass upon Measures—measures prepared in the secrecy of 
committee rooms, examined and debated out of sight of the 
public; and that we are to become more and more a mere enact- 


ing body to vote on such measures whenever anybody demands | 


the previous question, without that deliberation which is and 
must ever be the foundation of wise and just law. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, gentlemen forget, it seems to me, that one 
of the chief functions of the House of Representatives is the de- 
bating function—as important as the enacting function. We 
meet here; bills are introduced; propositions are brought for- 
ward that may have a great temporary public sentiment behind 
them, and if under the whip and spur of the previous question 
we are forced to vote, we obey what we suppose to be the popu- 
lar sentiment and enact them into law. But if by sufficient de- 
liberate debate we can become convinced ourselves that they 
ought not to pass, we gather confidence that we can correct or 
withstand the temporary popular demand for their enactment. 

Now, I want to appeal to my fellow members on this side of the 
House. We on this side have always been tender of the liberty 
of the individual, have always contended here and elsewhere 
that rules are made not for the protection of a majority, which 
can ordinarily take care of itself, but for the protection of a mi- 
nority. I want to appeal to my Democratic brethren to go very 
slow before by their votes they put into our code of rules so ex- 
treme and so undemocratic an amendment as this. 

Mr. Speaker, is it an unusual thing in this House to see the 
opinions and ideas of members changed, revolutionized, under 


an adequate and enlightened discussion of a public measure on | 


the part of a minority that had examined it more carefully than 
those who, on the spur of the moment, had approved it in com- 
mittee? 

Mr. Speaker, the Democratic idea always has been that the 
fewer laws we make the better for us; and a very wise man has 
said that the very best laws ever put on the statute books are 
the laws that repeal previous enactments. [Applause.] 

{Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. BOATNER. Mr. Speaker, before commencing my re- 
marks I send to the desk a modification of the amendment I have 
offered. Sir, it is a favorite expedient of the adroit lawyer, the 
adroit politician, or the adroit debater to misrepresent the scope 
and object of the proposition which he combats, and to ascribe 
to itproperties or qualities which it does not possess. Any gen- 
tleman listening to the impassioned and eloquent remarks of 
the gentleman from West Virginia would suppose me to be pro- 
posing to strangle debate in this House, to muzzle freedom of 
expression, and to compel members to vote as I would have them 
vote, contrary to their will and in ignorance of the matters 
which they are called upon to decide. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, such a contention is not only not sup- 
orted by the resolution I have offered, as shown by its text, 
but is absolutely absurd on its face. 
itis undemocratic for the House of Representatives to retain 
the power of the previous question, as itis understood in general 
parliamentary law, as it is understood in every parliamentary 
body in the world that has adopted the previous question; and 
areswe to understand that this is the only body on earth, Mr. 
Speaker, that has an accurate appreciation of the democratic 
idea of the previous question? 

Why, sir, the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON] 
would have the 
measure here that would absolutely destroy all freedom of de- 
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Sir, if this isundemocratie, | 


ouse believe, or understand, that I propose a 


| understood. 


| 











Why, the gentleman talked of protecting the rights of the 
minority. It is the majority that is asking protection against 
the tyranny of the minority. Itis the majority asking for de- 
bate, for an opportunity to explain, for an opportunity to under- 
stand and act upon the measures that come before the House. It 
is the majority which is asking for the exercise of the intellectual 
forces which control, or should control, legislition, and not 
simply that physical force which is wielded by the filibusterer 
who stands in this Hall obstructing, not only action upon all 
matters of legislation, but every effort toexplain or make them 
This is a Government of majorities. That is the 
theory of our Constitution. 

Mr. Speaker, the filibusterer is contrary to the genius and 
spirit of our institutions. I am ready to meet the filibusterer 
here in argument at any time. [am ready to hear him tell the- 
House and the country why he doves not favor legislation: [ am 
ready to hear him explain his opposition to any measure that 
my be presented; but, sir, Iam unwilling that the tilibusterer 


| Shall say to me, ‘‘You shall not tell the country why you favor 


or Oppose any proposition on which the House may desire to pass 
its judgment. You mast yield your intellectual force in that di- 
rection to the physical force that I control.” 

Why, the gentleman from West Virginia, Mr. Speaker, mis- 
apprehends the scope and misapprehends the object of the reso- 
lution. Do these gentlemen understand, the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. ByNuM], the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
WILSON], the gentleman from Mississippi |[Mr. CATCHINGS], or 
other gentlemen—do they understand or imagine that they can 
direct me and the other members of this House in the line in 
which we onght to go, as far as our duties here are concerned? 
Does each and every one of them think he knows better than I 
do, or better than the ordinary members of this House, what 
subjects of legislation ought to be permitted to come up and ob- 
tain consideration on the floor of this House? 

Mr. Speaker, I respectfully dissent from that view of the sub- 
ject. I respectfully beg leave to dissent from the idea that | 
came here to exercise my legislative functions under the direc- 
tion and supervision of the gentleman from West Virginia, the 
gentieman from Indiana, the gentleman from Mississippi, or any 
other gentleman here. I came to this body as the representa- 
tive of aconstituency, aconstituency which has rights and which 
has privileges, and for whom I propose to speak at all times and 
on all occasions in this Chamber. 

I came here under an obligation tothem to bring to this House 
and test its sense on every measure which conserves their inter- 
ests and which the Constitution and the rules of this body per- 
mit of consideration before it. Icame here believing it to be my 
duty to present to this House and obtain its candid judgment on 
all of these measures. I did not come here believing that one 
or two men or any clique or minority should have the power to 
effectually tie up this body and prevent action uponany subject, 
except as they may dictate. 

Why, sir, the whole argument degenerates into a plea of mi- 
nority; it degenerates into a plea of noncompos mentis; it degen- 
erates into a confession that a majority of the members of this. 
House, each of them representing a large mass of the people in 
the United States, are unwilling to trust themselves with power 
and prefer to place in the hands of this or that individual, or 
any clique of individuals in the House, the mere physical weapon 
to balk their efforts and prevent an opportunity to exercise the 
constitutional right to vote on a question and determine its fate 
by a majority of the members of this body. 

Mr. KILGORE. May Linterrupt the gentleman for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BOATNER. Yes. ‘ 

Mr. KILGORE. Is this not a majority pleading the baby act 
on this question? 

Mr. BOATNER. No; not at all. 

I stand here in the interest of a majority protesting against 
incorporating a provision in our rules which will have the effect 
of giving the ipse dixit to you, of giving you the veto power uponall 
legislation that may be introduced here which does not in itself 
commend your approval. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BOATNER. I would like to have five minutes longer. 

The SPEAKER. In the absence of objection the gentleman 
will proceed for five minutes longer. 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. BOATNER. Now, sir, as a matter of course I have no 
personal interest in this amendment. I have no more interest 
in it than any other gentleman on this floor; but I object, and 
seriously object, to being put in the position of asking anything 
of the House which is contrary to the principles of the party to 
which T owe allegiance. 

Why, sir, the gentleman had an experience only afew days 
ago, when, if the principle headvocates—the principle of the pro- 
tection of the rights of the minority—had prevailed in this House, 
he could not have passed a measure which was considered by him 
and his associates and by the Executive as one of prime impor- 
tance 

Why, sir, if a rule is good at all it must be good to its full ex- 
tent. If it is contrary to Democratic principles to permit the 
chairman of acommittee to call the previous question and obtain 
a vote upon a bill which he brings into this econ it is wrong 
that the previous question shall ever be ordered, so as to have 
the effect of cutting off debate and amendments and dilatory 
motions; and if that principle had been applied here the act re- 
pealing the Sherman law would now be under consfderation in- 
stead of having passed this House. The very rules which you 
have under consideration would be here until the regular ses- 
sion, if anybody saw fit to oppose them. 

if, sir, you were not proceeding now under the general prin- 
ciples of parliamentary law, where the motion for the previous 
question does have the effect that I want te give it under the 
rules—if you were not proceeding, I say, under the principles of 
parliamentary law which permit that motion to cut off debate 
und to cut off amendments, the regular session of Congress would 
find you still considering the rules under which you are to do 
the business of the next session. 

In my judgmentit is abselutely wonderful, it is amazing, that 
here in the blaze of the nineteenth century the greatest repre- 
sentative body on earth should be seriously considering whether 
it will tramme! itself so that it can not perform the functions 
and duties for which it was elected, or whether it will reserve 
to itself the power which is possessed by every other legislative 
body to do these things. 

Mr. BYNUM. Willthe gentleman allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. BOATNER,. Yes. 

Mr. BYNUM. I want toeall the gentleman's attention to this, 
that the chairman or member in charge of the committee would 
be under the necessity, under this rule, of calling the previous 
question the very moment he presented his bill to the House; 
because if he yielded the floor and those opposed to him once 
got possession of the floor for debate they could filibuster as 
against the call for the previous question. 

Mr. SPRINGER and others. Oh, no. 

Mr. BOATNER. 
cluding my remarks I want to call attention to an amendment 
which | have offered, which provides that when a bill or report 
has been under consideration, under general debate for two 
hours er more, then the motion can be made. Under that 
amendment which I offer a proposition must be open to general 
debate two hours or more before the motion is in order. 

Now, I want to ask the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BYNUM], 
who declares that he is unwilling te trust the great committees, 
who calls the attention of the House to the great power vested 
in these committees and to the abuse of it which could be made 
under this rule—I ask him which one of the chairmen of those 
committees he mistrusts and is afraid of? I ask him if he has 
ever known the Appropriation Committee or the Committee on 
Ways and Means, or any other great committee, to bring a bill 
into this House and to demand the previous question upon it 
without first having general debate? 

Mr. BYNUM. This does not apply to them. 

Mr. BOATNER. I ask him what bills raising revenue or ap- 
propriating any public money can be considered by this House 
until they have passed through the Committee of the Whole, 
where they are open to exhaustive debate and to amendments? 

Mr. BYNUM. Youare correct about that. That point does 
notapply to them. It applieg to bills which do not receive their 
first consideration in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BOATNER. Now, to sum it all up, these gentlemen who 
are the heads of committees, these gentlemen who expect to con- 
trol legislation, who expect to have a their own way, are 
perfectly satisfied to have a rule which binds up every other 
member, which takes away the right of every other member to 
his just share jn the contro! of the legislation of this country, 
but which gives gentlemen who are the heads of committees 
the control to say what bills shall come befere the House and 
what bilis shall not; what bills shall come toa vote and what 
bills shall not. 

iam here to say that, in my judgment, we all stand on an 
equality on this floor, and that when a bill has received fair con- 
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sideration bya committee.when it has been reported to this be. 
when under an order of the Committee on Bules it is taken 
for consideration, that we have a constitutional right toh 

bill voted upon by the House, and that any limitation uw 
power of the House to come to a direct vote is tantamount t 
abrogation and an abdication by the House of an essent 

of its legislative functions. 

{Here the hammer fell. | 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman fro 
ana [Mr. BOATNER], in the excitement of discussion, t 
an intimation which I am sure upon reflection he will r 

Certainly he does not believe, Mr. Speaker, that t 
man from West Virginia |[Mr. WILSON], the gentlen 
Indiana [Mr. BYNUM], or myself entertain the slighte: 
to control his action or his judgment in the least degre: 
simply an attempt, Mr. Speaker, to have this House : 
itself a code of rules which shall govern him and go 
selves, so that we shall all be upon the same footing 
same plane; and when these rules are adopted, Mr. Sp 
special privileges will be given to any one member of thi 
over another. My friend was a little unkind, but I forgi 

| for I know he spoke his words under excitement when 
mated in the debate that it was the purpose of any of the 

| of us who reported these rules to unfairly and improperly 
cise any control upon his judgment or his action. 

I do not knov, Mr. Speaker, that I can add anything to 
was 80 well stated by the gentleman from West Virgini 
WILSON], except that I will make this observation, that i 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from Louisian 
BOATNER] be adopted there would be opened up a magnil 
field for the log-roller. How easy it would be for gent! 
having measures to come before the House to make a bir; 
among themselves that they would mutually sustain each ot 
in obtaining the previous question and force bills to a dete: 
nation. It would afford the log-roller an excellent opportu 
to exercise his skill and ingenuity. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I believe that it isan unsafe propositio 
believe that the effect of it would be to stifle the freedom o 
bate, which I regard as the most valuable right of any men 
of this House. I myself have very often altered my own judd: 
ment of measures pending upon this floor after listening to t 
speeches made by gentlemen on the other side of the questio 
and the majority must rule here as everywhere in the last ana 
sis under our form of Government. I have seen gentlemen h 
and elsewhere in the excitement of debate, perhaps prompte: 
party feeling, say and dothings which in their calmer mom: 
they regretted. 

Mr. Speaker, there are but few measures which can not st 
the test of deliberation and diseussion which ought to be en: 
into laws in this country. 

Mr. BOATNER. If the gentleman will allow me right t! 
{have amended the resolution or amendment so that the m 
is not in order until the bill or report shall have been unde 
eral debate for two hours or more. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I want to make this remark 
Speaker, that in the rules of the Fifty-first Congress, whic! 
regard as extremely radical, there was nothing provided in 
effort for the closing of debate and forcing prompt action 
measures 80 sweeping as that which is now proposed to 1 
House. Now, while in the last Congress it was with ver: 
siderable difficulty we could get gentlemen on this side o! 
House to consent to the adoption of even the moderate provis 
we put in the rules for cloture, now we are seriously asked 
put it in the power of every committee which has a bill b 

| this House to demand cloture. 

Why, sir, we have reached a point where men may trem)!|: 
contemplation of what might happen if we should adopt su 
rule as that now proposed. I wish I had authority to repeat t 

| name of the distinguished member of this House who said to 
) in discussing this amendment, that if it should be adopted 


also. 


should have cloture in this House, not once a month, not enc 
week, not once a day, but every hour of the day. 

Mr. Speaker, we assuredly do not wish to put such a provisi 
in the permanent rules of this House; and now, Mr. Speake: 
believe debate is exhausted and I will call for the previous ques 
| tion on the amendment. 

Mr. REED. I hope the gentlemen will withdraw the dema 
| for a while. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I withdraw the demand for the previo 
question, as the gentleman desires. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I hesitate somewhat to trouble th: 
House, it having so patiently listened to me so much to-day. 
do think we ought to know precisely what we are doing and no 
confuse the issue by extraneous matters. What we are propo: 
ae do is simply to restore the previous question of the fathers 
While Lam not violently in love with a thing because our fathers 
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ness and make cowards of us all, or thatthe Houseof 
hould in manful fashion meet t] 

But gentlemen say there is danger 
and moving the previous question 
with lightning speed, and with little or nod Let us look 
abroad and see how mankind generally are affected by such 
rule. Why, you can not find an assembly outside of this where 
it is not dangerous to propose the previous question. 

In the Legislature of Maine, where I had my legislative 
experience, it was always with fear and trembling that a man 
would undertake to suppress debate. That was because the 
general public sense was against it, and that same general pub- 
lie sense will operate freely here as soon as it is ascertained and 
determined that filibustering can not be indulged in. As soon 
as the power of the House to stop debate is accepted and admit- 
then the largest legitimate range will be allowed to debat 
nse of fairness, for while this is a large and at time: 


I have never known its fairness ap 
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And, Mr. Speaker, I believe that we are on the way to sounder 
principles and sounder practice of debate when we restore to the 
House the power which has been taken away from it by a few 
filibusterers—‘ filibuster” being a Spanish name for a land pi- 
rate. [Laughter.|] Letus not confuse honest debate with that 
miserable bastard business by which one man stands here and 
sets up his will against the will of all of us. 

| know, and so do you, that we are all the embodiment of ab- 
solute wisdom [laughter], but this is a world in which we have 
got to live and let live; and it may happen, even to the gentle- 
nan from Texas [Mr. KILGORE], that on some occasion the wis- 
dom of 355 other gentlemen may be on a par with his, or possi- 
bly just a little shade better. [Laughter.| Let us take hold of 

his thing without prejudice and with a little common sense. 

Mr. WLLSON of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I simply want 
to say, in reply to the gentleman from Maine |Mr. REED], that it 
is not a question of repressing ring. I believe we are 
all of one mind that so far as filibustering is concerned we will 
bring it within the narrowest limits that are consistent with the 
rights of the minority. But this is a question of adequate and 
instructive discussion in this House. We all know that it is no 
uncommon thing for bills to come to us after very slight and 
hasty consideration by the committee reporting them. 

They are sometimes referred to a single member of the 
mittee for examination; on his report are approved by the com- 
mittee, it may be with little careful or painstaking discussion in 
the committee room, and are then put upon the Calendars of 
this House with the recommendation of the majority, or of the 
whole committee, in their favor. A proposition may be a very 
plausible one on itsface It may be some of that legislation to 
which I referred a while ago, behind which seems tem- 
porary or passing publicsentiment, genuine or factitious, I care 
not which, and, in the brief period for debate allowed under the 
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rule proposed by the gentleman from Louisiana, it will be ut- 
terly impossible—— 
Mr.BOATNER. Will the gentleman permita question there? 
x 1 


Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I would like to finish 
sentence, but go ahead. 

Mr. BOATNER. The gentleman had got to the point where 
my question came in. Does the gentleman from West Virginia 
think it is necessary to keep these filibustering motions in fuli 
foree againstevery measure not reported upon by the Committee 
on Rules in order to preserve freedom of debate? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I believe, Mr. Speaker, that 
it is necessary for the minority in this House to have some 
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Mr. TURPIN. The gentleman undertook to answer my ques- 
tion before I had finished asking it. I was about to ask him 
whether he did not think that the most important legislation 
of the Fifty-third Congress will be the repeal of laws already 
in force 

Mr. BOATNER. Well, that is legislation. 

Mr. TURPIN. Is not the most important legislation a | 
manded of us the repeal of the errors of previous Congresses? 
Do you not think that one of the most pressing duties we have 
to perform in this Congress is to undo what was done by a pre- 
vious Congress in the passage of the Iederal election laws—— 

Mr. BOATNER. That may be so. 

Mr. TURPIN. And the McKinley bill, and the pissage of 
the repeal act, for which we were called in extraordinary session? 
In other words, are we not here to undo the errors of the great 
men who have been spoken about, who passed these acts in pre- 
vious Congresses? 

Mr. BOATNER. 
gentleman says. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. 
question. 

Mr. REED. 
up to-night? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. 
now. 

Mr. REED. I do not think we ought to take a vote this even- 
ing. If the gentleman insists upon a vote, I move that the 
House adjourn. I have no objection to the previous question 
being ordered. 

The SPEAKER proceeded to put the question on the motion 
to adjourn. 

Mr. REED (while the question was being taken). If it is un- 
derstood that we shall merely order the previous question to- 
night without taking a vote on the pending’ proposition, I will 
withdraw the motion to adjourn. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Very well; I have no objection to that 
understanding. 

The SPEAKER. The motion to adjourn is withdrawn. The 
question is on ordering the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 


| do not dispute the correctness of what the 


Mr. Speaker, t now call the previous 





Does the gentleman propose to close this matter 


I thought we might get through with it 


ASSISTANT CLERK 


Mr. BUNN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to intro- 
duce a resolution for reference to the Committee on Accounts. 

The SPEAKER. The title of the resolution will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A resolution directing the Clerk to assign an assistant clerk to the Com- 
mittee on Claims 


TO COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS. 


There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Accounts. 


CLERK TO THE COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS. 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to introduce for reference a reselution of the same character. 

The SPEAKER. The title will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolution to provide an assistant clerk to the Committee on Military 


Affairs 
There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Accounts. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. BARTHOL DT, for the rest of the week, on account of im- 
portant business. 

To Mr..BRATTAN, until Tuesday next, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. GOODNIGHT (on motion of Mr. CARUTH), indefinitely, 
on account of illness. 

To Mr. GOLDZIER, for three days,on account of important busi- 
ness, 

To Mr. Hicks, for ten days,for attendance at the Grand Army 
of the Republic national encampment and the Columbian Expo- 
sition. 

To Mr. MAGUIRE, for three days, on account of important 
business. 

‘To. Mr. MARSHALL (on motion of Mr. TYLER), for three days. | 


a 


» WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


By unanimous consent, leave was granted to Mr. BRYAN to 
withdraw from the files of the House the papers in the case of | 
John F. Adams, there being no adverse report. 

And then, on motion of Mr. DockERY (at 4 o’clock and 50 
minutes p. m.), the House adjourned. 
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SENATE. 
FRIDAY, September 1, 189.3, 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBurn, D. D. 

Che Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved, 
MEMORIAL ADDRESSES ON THE LATE SENATOR STANFORD, 

Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. President, I desire to give 
notice that on Wednesday, the l3th day of this month, [ shal] 
submit appropriate resolutions touching the death of my late 
colleague, Senator Stanford, and that I shall ask at that time for 
the consideration of the same. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. TURPIE presented a memorial of Liberty Assem)h 

Knights of Labor, of Fort Wayne, Ind., remonstrating agains 


| the repeal of the so-called Sherman silver law, unless a subs' 
| tute be passed placing the silver dollar in the position it ocey- 


pied previous to the year 1873; which was ordered to lie on thy 
table. . 

Mr. WALTHALL presented a petition, signed by a large n 
ber of business men and other citizens of Canton, Miss., prayi: 
for the repeal of the purchasing clause of the so-called Shern 
silver law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PEFFER presented a petition of citizens of Independen 
Kans., praying for the free and unlimited coinage of silver at 
the ratio of 16 to 1; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PEFFER. I have here a somewhat peculiar document 
signed by George C. Huckstaff, but I think it would come under 
the head of petitions. It isa proposition to amend the Consti 
tution of the United States incertain respects. I will state very 
briefly its substance. There are some five different articles of 
amendment suggested to be proposed to the Constitution. They 
all relate to the general subject of the Government preparin 
paper money and delivering it without cost to the several States 
for the purpose of being loaned to the citizens of the severa 
counties in the States, under State jurisdiction. I move that th 
paper be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PROCTOR presented a petition of sundry citizens of Wi 
mington, Vt., praying for the repeal of the silver-purchasin 
clause of the so-called Sherman law; which was ordered to li 
on the table. 

Mr. McMILLAN presented a petition of 39 firms and citizens 
of Detroit, Mich., praying for the immediate and uncondition 
repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called Sherm: 
act; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. LODGE presented the petition of Carlos Bachelder, pres 


| ident of the Conway (Mass.) National Bank, and other citizens 


of Conway, Mass., praying for the repeal of the silver-purchas 
ing clauses of the so-called Sherman law; which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. HUNTON presented a petition of the Locomotive Build 
ers and other like associations of Richmond, Va., and a petitio 
of business men, merchants, and bankers of Norfolk, Va., pray 
ing for the unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
so-called Sherman silver law: which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. KYLE presented a petition of the Crow Creek settlers 
South Dakota, praying for the enactment of legislation to rei 
burse all settlers driven from their lands; which was referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr.HARRIS. Isend to the desk one of the stereotyped printed 
petitions headed, ‘‘ Get signed and send to your Senator or Rep- 
resentative withoutdelay.. Attach additional sheets asrequired 
The petitioners pray for the unconditional repeal of the Sher 
man silver act. It is signed by 26 citizens of the city of Jack 
son, Tenn. 

I send tothe desk a similar stereotyped petition, somewhat mo. 
ified, signed by a very large number of citizens of Bristol, Tenn., 
and citizens of Virginia, praying for the repeal of the silve: 
purchasing clause of the Sherman act, provided a law shall b: 
enacted for the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, and 
provided that the 10 per cent tax on the issues of State-bank cir 
culation shall be repealed. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I should like toask the Senator from Ten- 
nessee if those provisos were printed in the original petition, or 
were they written in? 

Mr. HARRIS. I stated that the stereotyped petition was 
modified by the signers by adding those provisos. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That shows that they knew what they 
were doing. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move that the petitions lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PASCO presented the petition of R. Wilson and i6other 
citizens of Gainesville, Fla., praying for the repeal of the silver- 
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purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law; which was or- 


dered to lie on the table. 


Mr. VILAS presented the petition of Hon. Philetus Sawyer | 


and 24 other citizensof Oshkosh, Wis., and the petition of W.P. 
Lindeman and 20 other citizens of Viroqua, Wis., praying for 
the unconditional repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the 
socalled Sherman law; which were ordered to lie on the table. 
table. 


He also presented the petition of Mrs. Jennie M. Hunt, of | 


Washington, D. C., praying for the passage of a bill to compen- 
sate her for injuries received by the falling of an elevator in the 
Post-Office Department; which was referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Mr. PERKINS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Oak- 
land and other cities in California, praying for the free coinage 
of silver: Which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MITCHELLof Oregon. I present three several petitions, 
signed by some 500 citizens of Union County, Oregon, praying 
that the law known as the Sherman silver-purchasing act be 
repealed by substituting therefor a law for the free coinage of 
silver. I move that the petitions lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. 
sundry citizens of Oregon, praying for the passage of a law re- 
pealing what is known as the Sherman silver-purchasing act, 


[ also present a petition of | 


and that such law shall contain a clause making silver and | 


silver certificates full legal-tender for all debts, public and pri- 
vate. I move that the petition lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I also presenta petition of citi- 
zens of Portland, Oregon, numerously signed, praying for the 


passage of an act granting pensions to dependent survivors of | 


the Whitman and Cascade mass:cres of 1847 and 1856, and to the 
dependent heirs of parents who were killed by Indians on the 
frontier settlement. I move that the petition be referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The motion was agreed to. . 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon presented a petition of citizens of 
Umatilla County, Oregon, praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to refund $1 
acre for preémptions and commuted homesteads on Government 
lands within the limits of the grant tothe Northern Pacific Rail- 
road; which was referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. CAREY presented a memorial of the American Bimetallic 
League of Cheyenne, Wyo., remonstrating against the uncon- 
ditional repeal of the so-called Sherman silver law; which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 


W. H. WARD. 


Mr. KYLE, from the Committee on Patents, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 45) for the relief of W. H. Ward, reported it 
without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. GALLINGER introduced a bill (S. 815) to incorporate the 
Washington Traction Company of the District of Columbia; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 


.25 an acre to those persons who paid $2.50 an | 
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Mr. FAULKNER introduced a bill (S. 816) for the relief of | 
Mrs. Ann E. Heiskell; which was read twice by its title, and re- | 


ferred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. VILAS introduced a bill (S. 817) for the relief of Jennie 
M. Hunt; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Mr. PASCO (by request) introduced a bill (S. 818) for the re- 
lief of the estate of Andrew E. Hodges, late of Florida: which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon introduced a bill (S. 819) providing 
for the survey of the land described in an act of Congress ap- 


proved July 5, 1866, granting the land therein mentioned to the | 


State of Oregon, to aid in the construction of a military wagon 
road, which land was subsequently, on the 24th day of October, 
1866, granted by the State of Oregon to the Willamette Valley 
and Cascade Mountain Wagon Road Company; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands, 

PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION, 


Mr. TELLER submitted the following resolution, which was 
read: 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he hereby is, directed 


to furnish the Senate with a statement giving the aggregate amount of sil- 
ver bullion purchased under the act of July 14, 1890, during the month of 


August, 1898, together with the cost thereof, the amount, date, and price of | 


each purchase, and the name of the vendor. Also, the aggregate amount of 


silver bullion offered for sale during the said month of August, the amount, 
date, and price of each offer, and the name of the person making such offer. 
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k for the present consideration of 


Mr. TELLER. 
resolution. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I can see no objection to it, if the Senator 
wants immediate action. 

Mr. TELLER. We have the report for July, and I simply 
want it for August. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

Mr. TURPIE. I should like to add one additional inquiry 
there. I move to amend by adding ‘‘ and how paid for.” 

Mr. TELLER. I have ho objection to those words being put 
in, but the statute provides how it shall be prid for. It eanonly 
be paid for in Treasury notes. So I do not think it is necessary 
to put in those words. 

Mr. TURPIE. I should like to have the inquiry go in. 

Mr. TELLER. I have no objection, if the Senator suggests 
that amendment. Let the words ‘‘and how paid for” be added. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


[I as 


he 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 


Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Mr. President, when the vote 
was tiken on Monday last on the resolution as to the admission 
or nonadmission of John B. Allen toa seat in this body under 
“ppointment from the governor of the State of Washington, I 
Wis necessarily absent from the Senate. | was paired on the 
Mantle resolution and the pair was announced. On examining 
the Recorp I find that my pair was notannounced upon the vote 
on the Allen resolution. As a matter of fact, however, [I was 
paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. QuAyY]. Al- 
though in the pairs that were announced I was not announced 
as being paired, and was absent, I desire to state that as a mat- 
ter of fact I was paired, and that had I been here I should have 
voted against the admission of Mr. Allen. I would have voted, 
of course, the same way in both cases. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
O. L. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the Presi- 
dent had on this day approved and signed the act (S. 50) in aid 
of the California Midwinter International Exposition. 


PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The morning business is now closed. 

Mr. VOORHEES. House bill No. 1 was yesterday made the 
order of business, and will come up at 20’clock as the unfinished 
business, but in the meantime I ask the consent of the Senate to 
take it up at this hour for the purpose of obliging the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE], who wishes to address the 
Senate upon the bill. I do not understand that this course will 
interfere with its placeas the regular order of businessat 2 o'clock. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will not, the Chair understands. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1) torepeal 
a part of an xct, approved July 14, 1890, entitled ‘‘An act direct- 
ing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes 
thereon, ind for other purposes,” the pending question being on 
the substitute reported by the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. President, the metallic money of the world 
is estim:uted at about $7,500,000,000. About one-half of this is 
silver, which is full legal-tender money, and in addition thereto 
there is about $550,000,000 of subsidiary silver in use in the 
different nations of the world. This money is the means by 
which the world’s exchanges are effected and their values meas- 
ured. It is needless to say that the great law of supply and 
demand has operation and effect in regard to this money, as in 
regard to everything else. When money is abundant prices are 
high; when money is searce the prices of all products are low. 
Therefore, he that increases the abundance of money benefits 
production and enhances prices and wages, and he thatcontracts 
or diminishes the amount of this money depreciates everything 
which is for sale, including wages, though by reason of combina- 
tions and defensive measures in many parts of the world wages 
are affected less than products. 

The effect upon the condition and well-being of mankind which 
would follow the destruction of one-half of this currency—it is 
impossible accurately to describe. The imagination of a poet 
would be required to portray its misery; and only he who wan- 
dered through the horror-laden mazes of the Inferno, or he that 
exulting in still sublimer song portrayed the wretchedness of 
man’s disobedience and fall, could adequately set forth the evil, 
the suffering, and the sorrow which would come to mankind if 
their wages and the prices of all their products were decreased 
in the proportion that would follow the destruction of one-half 
of the world’s money. Yet, this process of destruction has been 
going on quietly since 1872, the result of which we see in prices 
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lower in many things than have ever been known within the 


‘ 


memory Of man. 


Great Britain led off in the demonetization of silver so early | 


as 1816, in consequence, as is said, of her great debts to the Jew 
Rothschilds, to meet which she made gold her only standard of 
money, reducing silver to subsidiary circulation. After the 


great Franco-Prussian war Germany was induced to adopt the | 


gold standard. So great then became the pressure upon ad- 
joining nations that the Latin Union, which had been formed 


for the purpose of maintaining silver within the boundaries of | 


France, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, and Greece, were com- 
pelied to cease coining silver and devote all their efforts to 
the maintenunce of that which they had coined. 
same time the United States ceased coining, by a fraud in legis- 
lation, when silver, which at that moment was at a premium 
over gold, began to decline, and has continued to decline ever 
Since. 


[In 1878 the indignation of the people forced its remonetization, 
and under the eperation of the Bland law, coinage was resumed 
ata rate of not less than $2,000,000 a month and not more than 


$4,000,000, at the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Of course, this discretion was exercised against silver, as it al- 
ways has been, and only $2,000,000 a month was coined; but it 
stayed the downward course of silver, and the common people 
received it gladly. 

At the beginning of this year, 1893, it was coined for legal- 
tender purposes in none of the leading commercial nations of the 
Kuropean world, to but a limited extent in the United States, 
and in indi» it was coined freely. It is remarkable that in the 
United States and in Germany in 1873, when it was demonetized, 
silver was ata premium; and in 1816, when Great Britain de- 
monetized it, it was likewise ata premium. 

In June of this year the British-India council, anticipating, as 
was said, the action of the Government of the United States in 
repealing the Sherman law, which it was supposed wouldrender 
silver next to worthless, suddenly stopped the coinage of the 
silver rupee, and announced that the government would itself 
coin limited quantities, as the public needs might require. 
Then the effort to have the coinage altogether stopped in the 
United States began, aided by the influence of the moneyed power 
of all the werld and our own Government. 

Silver lives now, so to speak, only in the United States—here 
among the people whe recognized it as money when they estab- 
lished their constitutional form of government it makes its last 
stand. If its coinage is stopped now, it ceases to live through- 
out the commercial nations of the earth, and drops out of sight. 
The repeai of the Sherman law, without any substitute provid- 
ing for the continued coinage of silver, is the end of silver money 
for this generation, except as subsidiary coin, unless, indeed, a 
great revelution of the peopie should restore it, as was done after 
the fraudulent demonetization of 1873. 

Then the trouble of the defenseless begins; the glory of the 
capitalist is exalted; the fatness of the usurer waxeth, and woe 
be unto him who is in debt! One-half of the money of the world 
being destroyed, the exchanges of the world’s productions 
among its inhabitants devolves upon the other hal{—the price 
of the remaining money, gold, goes up—that is to say, the price 
of every product and every day’s work goes down. t no man 
doubt that this movement is the result of a conspiracy, a com- 
bination among the money-holders of the world. Our own Sec- 
retary of the Treasury has saidso. It has been announced again 
and again in the British House of Commons, and I have nowhere 
seen it denied. 

The intent of this combination is to increase the value of the 
gold in the hands of those who hold it, and to increase the values 
of all securities, personal and governmental, by making them 
payable in gold, which are likewise held by these ae. 
‘he method of attack on this last remaining stronghold of sil- 
ver was by the creation of a panic. The only statutory enact- 
ment which binds us to the use of silver and makes usa bimetal- 
lic people is what is known as the Sherman law. Under the op- 
eration of this law, 4,500,000 ounces of silver per month was re- 
quired to be purchased and coined until the Ist of July, 1891, af- 
ter which time only so much was to be coined as was necessary 
to redeem the notes issued for its purchase. 

These were called Treasury notes, and any technically intelli- 
gent man would naturally suppose that when a law required 
the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes in 

yment thereof, and -previded for the coining of that bullion 

to silver dollars for the purpose of redeeming those notes, pay- 
able in either gold or silver at the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, it was meant for him to exercise that discretion 
in favor of silver, when the interest of the public and the condi- 
tion of the Treasury required it. It was construed differently, 
and parties would procure those Treasury notes.and t them 
to the Treasury, where they were invariably redeemed in gold. 


About the | 
| and with loud-mouthed clamor they declared there was da: 
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This gold was shipped abroad in many exees, because a ser: 
ble was going on in Europe for gold. The demonetizatio 
silver had already produced its inevitable effect, and the ; 
supply was not sufficient for those communities; hence. m 
was shipped from this country—mostly obtained by the me 
Treasury notes. It is quite true that it could have be 
tained just as easily by the presentation of greenbacks, b 
presentation of gold certificates, by the presentation of 
or the coupons upon said bonds, or by the presentation o 
tional-bank notes. In fact, there was not an obligation of 
Government outstanding but what was reducible to gold. 

Yet these men who were desirous of creating a panic c 
to attribute the departure of gold alone to the Sherman 


of the Government being reduced to a silver basis and disc} 
ing its obligationsin silvercoin. Some foreigners beliey: 
and sent over a few of our securities and put them up: 
market for realization. This created such alarm among 
who held these securities and feared for their margins, t 


| clamor, which began in a false pretense, ended in a how] « 


terror. Their deposits were rapidly withdrawn and they | 
suffered. They brought such pressure to bear upon the | 
dent as induced him to call an extra session of Congress 
dog days for the simple and sole purpose of repealing thi 

in the midst of this clamor it was ascertained that we 
largely overtraded and the balance was against us in E 
which caused the gold to go out; and so soon as wheat an 
ton began to pour into the market the tide was turned, a 
gold began to come back and continues to come back to th 
But, determined to pursue their warfare for the demoneti 
of silver, and enable them to refute the arguments whic 
gold coming in every day furnished, they put the necessity fo 
repeal of the law upon the fact that they had lost ‘ confide: 
that there was a want of confidence in the ability and dis 
tion of the Government to pay its debts in gold; wher 
was only the depositors who had lost confidence in the bank 

Those of New York being parties to the conspiracy, of co 
contracted their circulation, refused money on the usual te: 
which caused the stopping of some factories and the stagnat 
of some business enterprises, and some distress among : 
dealers and workingmen. Never was there a more sens 
clamor or a more criminal disturbance of public confid 
Every dollar of our currency that we had before was still h 
and the Sherman law was adding to it at the rate of $50,000 
per annum; in fact, onespeaker in the House of Representati 
more candid than the rest, declared that the want of confid 
was produced by a too great abundance of money and not 
scarcity. 

When the danger of resorting to the gold standard was p 
out by showing that the production of gold is slightly dec 
ing, and not near keeping pace with the increasing dema1 
commerce and population, we were told that although 
amount of gold produced from the earth was not increasing, 
there was an extraordinary amount of it held in private h 
in Europe and America. That tells the whole story—tl 
creasing supply, and the extraordinary holdings in the han 
the conspirators—silver, the only rival of gold, being wiped « 
the world would be at the mercy of those who held the y 
metal. And so the attempt is now made to give the finish 
touch to silver by this panic, more fraudulent than was th: 
islation of 1873; and, though $40,000,000 of gold has cone 
within the last thirty days, and continues to come, and wil! con 
just so long as we keep foreigners in our debt, they keep up the 
clamor for repeal. If the Sherman law sent out gold, it sure 
has brought it back. Lf not, what has made it return? 

If the fact cf its going is due to that law, the fact of its 
turning is equally proof that it is due to that law; and the fact 
that in the midst of this clamor the resources of our coun! 
are so great as to be able to check the outflow of gold and 
turn the tide in the home direction, ought to restore contid: 
to every man whose confidence is worth securing—even to | 
loud-mouthed stock gambler and the other ‘confidence m: 
who are managing and steering this panic. 

But they refuse to be comforted, and at this moment, as I ts 
banks which had shut down for the want of currency have 
opened for business,enterprises suspended temporarily are st 
ing up again, and the Sherman law continues to feed the re 
tion at the rate of $50,000,000 per annum added to the curren: 
It looks.as though they were afraid their panic would pass. 
and be exploded before they could get silver destroyed. but 
the argument in regard to the uses and advantages of silv: 
money are conceded; 60, too, are all the blessings which atte: 
bimetallism, and all the evils which would be upon the count! 
by the destruction of one of the great factors of exchange, and | 
need not further discuss them. 

The discussion is further narrowed by the fact that all partic 
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profess bimetallism, how sincerely is doubtful, and have declared 


for the use of both gold and silver in their platforms and their 
spt eches and public | hor of the much- 
abused and maljgned law that they wish to repeal says he is 
bimetallist; so do all the Republican Senators on this floor, every 
one: likewise the author of the bill to repeal that law and those 
on the Democratic side who agree with him—all claim to be de- 
voted bimetullists; some, however, on conditions well known 
to be impossible, some on conditions known to be improbabl 
and other some on conditions available in a! 
time. They say,‘'‘ Notnow; the stringency 
other time we will do the thing that is right by silver. 
way, at a more convenient season I will call for thee.” 
ter’. | 

[ have even heard it intimated that the President himself 
a bimetallist, but thi t authentic, and those who know that 


he generally does his own talking and announces his own posi 


professions. Even the aut 


lthinges exceptas to 


is too creat; at some 
Go th: 


| Laugh- 


is 


is no 


tion will receive this with many grains of allowance. So, then 
the advantages of a currency founded on both metals, the dan 


gers and distress which might arise from the demonetization of 
silver, all being acknowledged, it only remains for us to inquire 
supposing we are in good faith—whether the bill before us pur- 
sues the only way, or the best way, or any other way at all to 
promote, establish, and maintain the bimetallic use of silver as 
an equal codrdinate part of our currency. 

Mr. President, human endeavor uts. There 
has never been a robbery imposed upon the American people i 
the shape of a tariff on any article, from a darning needle to a 
ste : $500 shawl, that 


runs much in r 


| rail, from a 25-cent wool hat to a has not 
been imposed in the name and for the benefit of the laboring peo 
ple {Laughter.| The idea that the capitalist was to be 
benefited by such tariff exaction was always scouted as altogether 
untrue. Strange to say, thisimpudent and unblushing lie always 
found some believers—such is the credulity of mankind. The 
same tactics are resorted to in this discussion of the financial 
question. 

Knowing the popularity of silver money with the great masses 
of the peopie, speakers in this House and the other sing the same 
praises of bimetallism, from the invocation to the doxology 0 
these services, coupled with the solemn averment that they are 
the best and truest friends of that system to be found, and that 
unconditional repeal is the only true road to attain it. [Laugh- 
ter. | 

With all the grave pledges of their party platforms, State and 
national, staring them in the face, as well as their own speeches, 
promises, and votes in the recent past, blowing trumpet-tongued 
against the deep damnation of the taking-off of silver, they clamor 
all the fiercer and all the louder that the only way to save silver 
is to repeal the one law on our statute book which gives it life. 

Mr. President, in the presence of a position so defiant of logic 
and of fact, it is hard to speak plainly without appearing to vio- 
late those courtesies which are not only required by parliamen- 
tary law, but which are urgently demanded by our feelings of 
personal respect and regard for each other. It is my earnest 
desire not to do so. 

One member of the House met with great applause when he 
said that the bill to repeal unconditionally comes not to destroy 
but tosave silver. The like sentiment has been uttered in this 
Chamber again and again, and those who have uttered it would, 
no doubt, feel greatly offended if their sincerity was impugned. 
Certainly i shall not do so, but I must point out what | regard 
as their inconsistencies. They declare they love silver money, 
bimetallism; therefore they slay it. They want both metals; 
therefore they abolish one. They want gold and silver coined on 
terms of equality, according to their platform, and so they stop 
coining silver in order the better to restore it. 

They want to maintain the parity between the two metals, 
therefore they cut the only cord that holds silver up and permit 
it to drop out of sight in the abyss, displaying thereby the same 
wisdom which was displayed by the Lrishman who was going 
down the shaft of amine ina bucket, and got scared. He shouted: 
“Haul me up, boys, haul me up! If you don’t haul me up, may 
the devil fly away with me if I don’t cut the rope!” | Laughter. | 
Those of us who claim to be likewise true friends of silver, but 
who are misguided by our weak judgments, appreciate this love 
and tender care, and deplore it. 

Truly they must love silver much, since they chastise it much. 
We wiil suppose a man is ill and on his bed—the kind physicians 
doctoring him in vain—he slowly sinks, his pulse is low and 
feeble. Finally a bolder physician comes in who practices on 
the heroic theory, and he says to the others, ‘‘ You are all wrong 
and wasting time in trying to restore this man by nursing and 
stimulating him; he will never get up in that way in the world. 
Let us try a new plan; let us cut his throat and take a new start; 
wecan adopt other remedies for his restoration to life after that.” 
[Laughter. | 
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| an invitation to the nuptial ceremonies of the two metals, or was 








Now, he that believes it will be easier to res ‘ ( 
bod ‘r into the full manhood of free coinag 
e keep in the life it already has and strength 
Lé slation which we solemn!y pron sed the peop at 4 
ourteen monthbs ago, iet him vote for unconditiona 
8b i not. lL shal vr) comm 5 y 
be indeed de ad thats ‘ } ) l O ™ ,and the wor 
ot the proaucers and the poor oO ti! iv i 

d the sorr¢ of the r ( l 
standard, it shall not be my 

G t love hath no ma th 1 this, tl ! « 
riend th he might save hi ; | ( 
mus l ove of these me 
iteven unto death 

But they deny that the rep if th 
death of sil ad | CX i j this 
W ) na ‘e os é lh 
wl a man can not bring him ‘ uch 
} Polit m th a I nh ounot T t ‘ 
coin ( lye in tern 1 ‘ 3 ‘ ( ‘ 
It wi lso cause a great ) ‘ 
ean there iny doubt of t mn fe adm 
how great that fa will b mew h ) t 

Ch yppag oft not ( e, | fie < l 
alone, caused a fall of b 1 cents i ounce 
down ! that the rection ol ne in hn cou 
mensure made necess y the « ecter ‘ 
bu é l ! ing 1 ° sh ‘ 

lt ther This shows t ) | t 
our risia n was to b ‘ ) ‘ pint 
move f the coun i oO Indi i ii i wi ( l rm « 
to that which followed th ction of t in cou ! 
opinion it vill be even gre ©) < ) 
exceeded the coinage of India. 

After we sh | nave repeured the sil I pur b ‘ LW l sul 
stituted nothing to uphold i 1 money m i 
my opinion, sink to the level of the demand whicl 3 created Dy 
its use in the arts d the ( ‘ ‘ ! ishiz 
the subsidiary or token money o ‘ ies so us ‘ 
muted at about $555,000,000, as before stated, or about one- o ht 
of the silver money now in use. Seven-eighths of t deman 
therefore, being thus abolished, natural economi ws wou 
justify us in saying that the price would be reduced in the s 
proportion; but to the figures thus arrived at mus e add 
whatever would be created by the demand for its | 
arts. , 

W ill notour remaining silver dollar participate in th cling 
if, while sustained by a colnage ind made a l« | tender, ou 
dollar is denounced as dishonest and as only havin i bullio 
value of 53 cents, what will be said of it when the bullion of it4 
worth only about 30 cents? If now, our own Secretary of th 
Treas ry wi not tender 16 in isc] e of obli 
what will become of it in the trading world when it strikes t 
bottom: and what must be thoughtof a Senator orCong? I 
who usserts that immediately after its repeal our remaining d 
lar will become equal to a gold di end the parity will be cor 
plete Is that what 1 Chicago platform mesnt, that O 
should make sil dol Oo sear that t parity wit rol 
would be equal? Is that what it means whe Sayin ‘We 
to the use of both gold and silver? 

If so, then all the world is bimetallic, for all us oth, and th 
people were deceived. Did it mean by coining nosilver that w 
should thereby make no discrimination against either meta 
Did the platform mean that we should first cut off the coinag 
of silver and then show co discrimination, but coin equ v ¢ 
both?’ After that, when the platform sai ‘ o! 
unit of all coinage of both metals must be of equal i insie and 
exchangeable value,” did it mean that we must first reduce | 
hostile legislation the intrinsic or bullion v e of silver s 
low as to render the carrying out Lat p do an impo 
ity? And when it says that this intrinsic and inté lange 
value is ‘‘ to be adjusted through international agreement,” di 
it mean that we should first increase the dis rity to the exten 
of making silver worth only about 30 cents an om or 40 to | 
of gold, in order to facilitate the task of getting fo tior 
to agree to coin it with us at 154 to 1? 

And failing in that, when the platform gor to Bay or | 
such safeguards of legislation as shall i re the maintenan 
of the parity of the two metals in equal power of eve 


y adollar: 


all times in the markets and in the payment of debts,” did 
mean that these | 


the silver dollar was still 


egislative safeguards 


ive, 


; should be ap Lie d whiist 


so as to help to maintain 


parity with gold, or after its coinage was stopped and its in 
trinsic value was reduced so that it was virtually dead? Wasi 





ita notice to attend the funeral of silver? And did it mean that 
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it should be good in payment of the public debts, or only debts 
among private parties and the small fry? 

Was that a wink with a golden eye to the bondholder and a 
broad, silver smile to the common people, who love the old dol- 
lar? And when the platform denounced the Sherman law as ‘‘a 
cowardly makeshift,” did it mean a makeshift for free coinage 
of silve~, or the use of gold?—a makeshift for bimetallism or 
monometallism? ‘‘ Under which king, Bezonian? Speak or die!” 
Laughter. ] 
| If the framers of that plank meant that it was a cowardly 
makeshift for the free coinage of silver, is not the bill for its re- 
peal, without a line in its place, a greater coward and a worse 
makeshift? Is not the coinage of 54,009,000 ounces per annum 
nearer to free coinage than the coining of none? If it was meant 
that it was a cowardly makeshift for gold monometallism, is not 
the language of the platform itself both a cowardly and a lying 
makeshift for the truth: 

Finally, if the language of the platform taken altogether means 
only that we are to oblige the bankers, bondholders, and stock- 
brokers first, by unconditional repeal of the Sherman law, ac- 
companied only by a short stump speech in the belly of the act, 
saying that it is our policy at some future time—the Lord knows 
when—to do something further—the Lord knows what [laugh- 
ter|—in the direction of carrying out the other promises of the 
jatform 
policy and purposes open to the chargeof insincerity and of so 
framing words as to deceive the people whose suffrage they were 
seeking? 

If such an interpretation of the platform as is contended for 
here by those who will vote for repeal, and presumably by the 
President, had been announced during the camp.iign of last year, 
[am quite sure Mr. Cleveland would not have c:rried my State 
by 50,000 votes, and I believe he could not have carried a single, 
solitary electoral vote south of the Potomac River—not one. 
But it is said that there is no abandonment of the Chicago plat- 
form in the unconditional repeal of the Sherman law, but only a 
postponement, and that the bill itself contains a reaffirmation of 
those promises. 

Mr. President, I wonder if in any of our political literature, 
rich as it is in ingenuity and device, full as it is of eloquence 
and true genius, overburdened as it is with with every conceiv- 
able and inconceivable form of wildcatism and humbuggery 
which a hundred years of free government, wherein men of all 
opinions have had a chance to ventilate them, have produced— 
I wonder, I say, if anything is to be found on all its pages ap- 
proaching in absurdity to the incorporating in this bill of a part 
of the Chicago platform? Was there ever a cat trotting through 
the tangled thickets of the Alleghenies, or roaming over the 
barren wilds of the Rocky Mountains, so wild and untamable as 
this cat? [Laughter.] Was there ever any bug discovered and 
classified by science with a hum equal to the hum of this bug? 
{ Laughter. | 

The representatives of the Democratic party assembled in con- 
vention in Chicago in 1892, as they haddonein St. Louis in 1888, 
and before that in Chicago in 1884, and-made certain pledges 
to the people that they would make certain financial reforms 
if the people would only put them in power where they could 
enact laws. Among other things, the last convention held at 
Chicago pledged the American Democracy that if intrusted 
with power they would enact such laws as would repeal the 
Sherman act—secure us the use of both gold and silver in our 
currency—coin it on equal terms, and maintain the parity of the 
two. These promises were contained in one paragraph, and 
consistently with good faith are not separable. They consti- 
tuted a scheme by which the financial policy of the country was 
to be reformed, and honor and fair dealing require it to be car- 
ried out together. 

Well, the people trusted and believed; the Democrats were 

ut in power, and Mr. Cleveland, though known to be personally 
nostile to the use of silver, was elected because the people be- 
lieved that he would carry out in good faith the promises made 
for him in the platform, and to which he had acceded in his let- 
ter of acceptance. 

For the first time in thirty-three years the Democratic party 
was intrusted with the power ofenacting laws. Now, in fulfill- 
ment of these promises, the first thing which is done is to yield 
to the clamor of the capitalists hostile to silver, and anticipate 
the regular session of Congress for the sole purpose of stopping 
the coinage of silver and nothing more. 

Accordingly, the House, hastening toobey, hassentsuch a bill 
over to this body, and anticipating its action, the Finance Com- 
mittee had introduced a similar bill for its repeal, so that we 
have two bills pending before us on the subject of the Sherman 
law, and the repeal is likely to be carried out in some shape. 
By the way, I have never known a Senator more anxious for the 
undoing of thataction than thatSenator. It is a confession that 
he is wrong and it is an appeal from his conscience and seems 


are not the makersand upholdersof thatdeclarationoi | 
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to say to the court, ‘‘ Hurry up, judge; lam a greatcriminal; let 
er be nodelay; donoteven let the jury have water.” [Laugh- 
ter. 

But what about the remainder of the platform? The same 
bill—almost the same strokes of the same pen could have in- 
serted an additional provision looking in the direction of coin- 
ing silver on equal terms with gold, maintaining its parity, ete, 
But instead of that we give the stock brokers and the gamblers 
and the banks by this bill all they want, and we put off the 
American people with still another promise. We pay the gold 
bugs cash and pay the people with another paper promise re 
deemable at the option of the makers. [Laughter.] 

Now, if the promises at Chicago were not good, how would the 
promises inserted in the law become any better. It might, in 
deed, be good for another promise, and so on ad infinitum, us 
we see tickets on steamboats sometimes, ‘‘Good for six days at the 
bar:” only there the drinks are paid for already. 

How long are we to postpone the people? How long dare w: 
do it? Noone says what we are to give them in fulfillment of 
our pledges after repeal. There is no intimation that anything 
more is to be given in the message which the President ad- 
dressed to us; not a whisper. 

He does intimate a little that in due time we will take hold of 
the McKinley tariff law, but asforanything more for silver 
nothing but good of the dead. Reqwiescat in pace, ‘‘ or words to 
that effect.” [Laughter.] 

Kven those promises contained in the bill given in renewal 
are of so general a nature that they may be easily evaded as 
amo.nting to nothing definite. In a court of law they would be 
held void for uncertainty. If it is really our intention to enact 
these laws as we promised, why not do it now? 

We are in possession of the entire lawmaking departmentof the 


Say 


| Government. Thesame power which can enact this bill into a law 


could so enact other things promised, if only ‘‘ Barkis is willin’.” 
In fact, there would bea greater power in the hands of the Democ- 
racy if this bill were coupled with provisions carrying out the 
platform, for, in that case, I do not suppose there is a Democrat 
in either House that would refuse to support it. I repeat, if we 
are in good faith, why not do it now? ‘‘ Now is the accepted 
time,” and ‘‘ now is the day of salvation;” ‘ to-day, if you will 
hear the voice of the people, harden not your hearts”—“ here is 
water, what doth hinder me to be baptized ”’? 

Is it to be done hereafter? Who says so with authority to 
speak. Who says so with authority to give an assurance that it 
can be done at all if postponed. Is it not about all many can do 
to give assurance of their own votes a little way ahead? How 
do we know that when some other bill comes up for the benefit 
of capital these threadbare and contemptible promises to pay 
will not pop up again like Jack in a box as a substitute for the 
performance? If we let go what we have before we get some- 
thing else in exchange, how shall we justify ourselves to that 
portion of our constituents who are supposed to have common 
sense? Why can not the bankers and stockbrokers wait for the 
repeal of the Sherman law until the remaining legislation which 
we have promised to enact shall be prepared and ready? 

The last excuse for its repeal, except the true one which they 
do not give, has been cancel from under them. They know it 
did not take gold from this country, because in the face of their 
SS they see that gold is returning in obedience to well- 

nown laws of trade, and all that they now hang upon is that 
they have not ‘‘confidence” in the Government of their country 
that it will redeem its obligations in gold. That isequally false 
as the other; they know that every Doles that is due from the 
Government of the United States that is properly and honestly 
redeemable in gold coin will be so redeemed. They see the 
Secretary of the Treasury, with the approval of the President, 
every day redeeming silver obligations in gold, even where his 
discretion permits him to redeem in silver. 

Now, if asked why 1 can not trust the future for the enactment 
of those laws which ought to come concurrent with the repeal of 
the Sherman act,my answer—and with much more truth than 
theirs—is, I have no confidence. When a man promises me that 
if I will put him in a position which will enable him to do so he 
will pay me a thousand dollars, and when I have performed my 
part of the contract and put him in that position and he refuses 
to pay me, and applies his a to some other purpose, and pro- 
poses to promise me the same thing again, I refuse to accept his 
one as thatof an honest and responsible man; my confidence 
s gone. 

fhe Senator from Georgia [Mr. GORDON], who the other day 
entertained us with a very eloquent speech with a most illogical 
conclusion, demanded to know why we halt between conditional 
and unconditional repeal. - He says: 


If the friends of bimetallism are strong enough to impose conditions on 
the repealing bill, will not that same strength suffice to enact bimetallism 
in a separate bill? 


Mr. President, I will tell you why I halt between conditional 








and unconditional repeal. Unconditional repeal is unconditional 
surrender. In the first place, by conditional repes! we unite the 
Democratic ey or at least all true friends of bimetallism. I 
know that they all came here, as did, hoping, praying, that some 
compromise could be found between them and the President, the 
chief of our party, by which they could stand with him. By the 
proposition of unconditional repeal that is impossible. 

In the next place, if we repeal without doing other things 
which we promised the people at Chicago we would do, neither | 
that Senator nor any other can give assurance that these other 
things will ever become a law in separate bills. The Senator 
must know that every gold rmonometallist in the House voted 
for unconditional repea! as everyone in this body will, and against 
the coinage of another silver dollar at any ratio whatever—in- 
cluding the resurrection of the Bland-Allison act of coining | 
900,000 a month. Where then can be found evidence of the | 
strength for a separate bill, favorable to silver inthat body? It | 
has been tested; ours has not. And should such a bill pass that 
body and this one, can that Senator give us any assurance that 
it would not meet its death blow elsewhere? We have every 





reason, as he has, to know that it would; therefore, as it seems to | 
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| cold blood and in times of reasonable 


| attaching some Other legislation to it 


me, to vote for unconditional repeal, in the face of these unde- | 


niable facts, amounts to an unconditional surrender,a giving up 
of the cause of silver, which we all profess to love, and an aban- 
donment of our promises to the people that we would do every- 
thing to maintain it that was necessary to be done by legislation. 
The Senator alsosays that it is perfectly immaterial whether the 
panic was caused by legitimate arguments or was caused by the 
machinations of designing men; he says the results are upon us 
and we must deal with them. 

It isequite true, Mr. President, that if the panic is upon us we 
must do the best we can to evade its dangerous consequences: 
but if there should be any suspicion, as he intimates there is, 
that it was produced by designing men for a manifest purpose, 
it strikes me that it is neither prudent nor agreeable to common 
sense for us to hasten to do the very thing which the designing 
men have designed. It simply means this, as put by the Sen- 
tor: Some people say there is a pit dug hereabouts to entrap us. 
Now, it is perfectly immaterial to me whether there is any pit 
here or not. I am going to jumpin anyway. If there isno pit 
there, all right; if there is one, when I plunge in I will know it. 


Now, these Senators who sacrifice their cherished convictions | 
for the taking of this leap, it seems to me, must be under a great | 


panic, indeed. That gallant gentleman was not wont to be stam- 
peded by the popping of a cap. I can not refrain from quoting 
some of the eloquence of that Senator,which meets not only with 
my approbation, but highest admiration as a literary perform- 
ance: 


Mr. President, I come now to our next promise to place gold and silver | 


upon the same footing. It is safe to say, I think, that bimetallism was the 


most popular, if not the most potential. factor in the last campaign. It was | 
the one plank common to all national platforms. It wasthe one force which | 
made itself felt under all conditions and placed its seal on every party's | 


banner. 
Thatis true. He then goes on to say: 


It is true, sir, that these protestations and promises antedated the elec- 
tion; and it may be interesting hereafter to compare votes in Congress with 


votes in conventions, or party action in Congress with party promises in | 


platforms. I fear, sir, that the contrast would put to shame the wonder-in- 
spiring patent-medicine advertisement, ‘*‘ Before and after taking.” 


Mr. President, I am greatly tempted to say that I fear the Sen- | 


ator from Georgia has digged a pit into which he will fall him- 
self when he votes for unconditional repeal, and that his course 
will be condemned out of his own mouth. ‘And I,” said the 
will-eyed, long-haired man who accompanied the temperance lec- 
turer, **I goes along toserve asafrightfulexample.” |Laughter. | 

I will not be stampeded into giving this death blow to silver. If 
the emergency of the time be so great as to call for concessions 
onthe part of the silver men, it is also necessary that the gold 
men should concede something. Giving and taking is fair, but 
when one side is to do all the giving and the other side gives 
nothing in return then it amounts to a surrender. 

I do not believe in half the allegations of public distress and 
danger which are constantly thrust upon us. I believe that in 
thirty days from this time all obstructions to the business of our 
country will have passed away. The financial papers all say 
now that the worst is over, and from day to day they cite from 


every quarter of the country evidence of renewed activity and | 


returning business. 

The Financier of New York, a paper, [ presume of high au- | 
thority in bank circles, announced day before yesterday that the | 
banks of New Orleans, Memphis, Mobile, Galveston, and other 
places in the South report that there will be currency sufficient 
to move the cotton crop. Like a gorge of ice in a river, once the | 
first obstructing block breaks loose, the whole mass begins to | 
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the face of the admitted fact that the Sherman law is not the 
cause of the trouble which the country is feeling, is an acknowl- 
edgment that it can not be repealed without some substitute in 
pr sperity. It must be 


done now—right now. or not at all. 

Suppose, sir, that we wv to take these promises in the bill 
that at some day the remainder of the platform will be carried 
out, what assurance have we that abill to provide for either the 
free coinage or the limited coinage of silver could becomea law? 
Is there any indication by any vote of the House 
tives upon the passage of the bill that such a bill would meet its 
approbation? Is there anythingin the message of the President 
or in all his public utterances. or is there any spokesman here 
authorized to speak for him who can give us his assurance that 
such a bill would meet his approbation? 

Mr. President, we know that it would not become a law; and 
it strikes me, sir, that to permit the passage of this bill without 
knowing that that other 
legislation could not be secured independently and by itself —that 
we consciously surrenderand turn our backs upon all the pledges 
we have made to the people. It strikes me, sir, that if we do 
this we must do it with our eyes open to the consequences: we 
must do it knowing that we are subjecting ourselves to the seri- 
ous accusations of our constituents. 

[t seems to me, sir, that the great Democratic party, which I 
have always supported because | believed it to be not only cor- 
rect in its theories of government, but devoted to the interests 
of the common people, the masses of the land—it seems to me, 
[ say, that if we pass this bill now unconditionally, that this 
great party will then cease to be the people’s friend and become 
the subservient tool of combined capital, and will constitute 
itself in its legislation the lineal and legitimate successor of the 
thirty-three years of that Republicanrule which we haveal ways 
heretofore denounced as building up the combinations and cor- 
porations which have well-nigh absorbed the wealth of our 
country. 

I speak plainly upon this subject, Mr. President, because I feel 
deeply. Iam too old—I have been too long in publiclife, I have 
been too greatly trusted and honored by the people of my Stite 
to make myself a party now to anything which appears to me 
may be construed as a want of faith to public professions. 

Let Senators consider for a moment the hopelessness of secur- 
ing further legislation if itcan not be secured in conjunction 
with this repeal. If capital is once satisfied by the repeal, then 
to trust to its influence to secure what we want—what the people 
want—is just an appeal to the bowels of omniverous Mammon. 
As well might we appeal to the inercy of the hungry tiger, as 
well might we deprecate the unsatisfiable appetite of the tape- 
worm. 

The people know this, Mr. President. Of course I impugn the 
motivesof noSenator: they are as honest as Lam, I hope, if they 
are, then they are fairly honest men |laughter]; but I am obliged 
toimpeach the judgment of those who would tuke this course. 
I think it a sad and fatal mistake. The honest way is the best 
way, a8 we all agree, if we can find it, and it seems to me the 
fairest way of interpreting this platform is toconstrue it us the 
people understocd it—as we taught them to understand it, 
through the press and upon the hustings and in every way by 
which we urged the campaign, and as I believe its authors hon- 
estly intended it to be understood, and that was to repeal the 


of Representa- 


| purchasing act and do all other things necessary toward the 


preservation and upholding of silver money before or concur- 
rently with the abolition of its only hold on life. I think the 
carrying out of the first pledge and stopping would make the 
redemption of the others impossible and the whole scheme look 
like a fraud. 

What shall those other things be? If I could have my prefer- 
ence, one should be the free and unlimited coinage of silver 
money ata ratio of 16to1l. Is this an impossibility? Far from 
it. The mistake of the Sherman law was that it was only a par- 
tial coinage of silver, and therefore still left a large quantity of 
metal on the market for which there was no demand, and which 
only served to constantly drag down the bullion price. Ibelieve 
the power and resources and wealth of this land to be suflicient 
to coin and keep afloat on a parity with gold all the silver of the 
world which would probably come to it to be c ined. 

The price of any article, of course, Sevens upon the demand 
for it and the supply. The chief demand for silver, as of gold, 
is and has been its character as a metal of which money is 
made. It is not the use that is made of it in the arts that 
gives it its chief value, but the fact that it is used as money in all 
nations of the world to a greater or less amount. When youde- 
stroy it as a money metal you take away the chief demand for it,- 


move and the blockade is gone. Let my good and valued friend | and, of course, lower its price. 


from Georgiatake heart, and stand by the object of his love and 


Now, supposing, what is hardly supposable, that when wo 


mine a little while longer. To insist upon repeal right now, in ! establish free coinage atthe ratio of 16 to 1, that all the silvera? 








the world, coined and uncoined, were pouring into the United 
St ry short time afl the nations which use subsidiary 
oe \ out lver; all the nations which use silver asa 
fi i all the peoples of the world who use silve1 
d for industrial purposes, would ~— themselves 
n ‘ condition, and would have to come to the United 
; wrt yply of silver. They could oy: i from no man 
he or 3 l its colnu Value therefore, throughout the 
w< | onc peconw ual to sald, cand it woul ! f 


V Lhe and for it 





> dem in every 





Oo ni ion price began to approach that « o! 
the 1 l come halfway down to meet silver going up, 
the t 1 ipidly flow out to supply the coin demand of the 
we | h d onee more become bimetallic, as it was 
tiw y ye 7) Noma po sessed of any silver in other coun- 

would it for less than the coining price in America 
und so | nd would have to pay for the silver with which she 











| ih 1 tbne colnir xy price inthe United States, and India 
W ) oHiied to D ipp ied with silver, for th eis not 
“> MoU) y ) é old in the world to eplace Ind , 2 lve 
y 

iti production would be so great if there Ls 

fi r was at its normal price per ounce that 
orld would soon be flooded with it I do not believe tha 
re is iing in the statistics to show that that would be t 

Dn the period of one hundred years, from 1792 to 

the produet 1 of gold inthe world was $5,633,908,000—the 

ct ‘ er Was 104,961 ,000, a difference of only about 
$500,000,000 and that in favor of gold; and we might go furths 
bax if 1 i iti t statistics of the Dark Ages could be d 

pended upgn,and show generally that the production of t two 

nx 3 would average about the same 

for what ison is it held, then, that this ratioof production o 
the two met will notcontinue tothe end? Is not nature consist- 
e! ith hersel If the digging into the earth for 4,000 years have 
shown th he exists in her bosom on the average about fifteen 
tin is much silver by weight as of gold, why should we doubt 
future development from an accidental departure now and then 
of cither metal from the average proportion of forty centuries? 

‘ rely Line gold standard men should give a better reason for 
distrusting nature than some bankers’ ‘* want of confidence 

\ great impetus was given to silver in the era immediate ly 
following the discovery of America and the opening of the 
famous min of Mexico and South America. Discoveries of 
gold at the same time kept that metal pretty well up with silver. 

\ great impetus was also given to gold by the discoveries in 
California and Australia, which made gold forge largely ahead 
of silve the amount of production; ‘and this continue 1, mak- 
ing silver at a premium above gold, until within the last twenty 
yenrs, When the development of the mines in Colorado and 
Nevada have om silver ahead in the amount of production. 

The pr ition of silver in the United States in the past fis- 
cal year, measured by its coining value, was $74,989,900; its mar- 
ket va ; ,750,000, whilst the production of gold was $33,- 
000,000, Of this sum nearly one-half of the gold was used in the 
at or $1 16,000, while of silver there was used in the arts 
more than one-eighth, or $9,106,000, leaving altogether of gold 
al ilve r currency purposes only $81,000,000 for that year, 
of io out $64,000,000 was silver. large amount of this 
was exported to suy other countries. The total silver pro- 
duction of the world in 1892 was $196,605,000, in round numbers. 

ve no reliable estimate of the amount of silver used in the 
world per annum for industrial purposes, but I have never seen 
it stated at less than 27 per cent, and I do not think that far out 
oft way; ifanything, itis under thatmark. This would make 
anthe neighborhood of $53,000,000 of the annual production of 
the world, leaving something near $143,000 ,000 for currency pur- 
po This would give usabout $1438 000,000 of silver per annum 
to dispose of, provided we adopt the free coinage and all of the 
silver of the world should come here except that which is used 
in the art 

But w iow that this is not reasonable or possible; we know 


that the subsidiary coinage of foreign countries would not come 
here, and that much silver would be required to supply that. 
We know that much mere of it would be required to coin silver 


in those countries where ‘it is still legal tender, and, inasmuch 


ws the price would go up to the coining value in the United 
States, we Know that that fact would induce many nations to 
coin more and :6 ita legal tender. 

Mr. President, 1 always have believed that if we were to re- 
sort to the free coinage of silver we should have very little more 


silver to dispose of than we have had to dispose of under the 
purchases of the Sherman law; and I always have believed that 
under that law, if silver had had a fair trial by a frie ndly Gov- 
ernment and friendly officials, there would not this day have 


1a 


been the oute: 


been held up as a sample of what our danger would be if we r 
sorted to free coinage. 

The idea so sedulously put forth t] we can not give silve) 
anything else a value by law is fals l fancy the S n¢ mal 
ufacturer in the United States who has grown rik ry | 
who accedes to that proposition. It istruet yf sup} 
demand controls the bullion price of silver as of o ngs, b 
it is also true that the d nd is in t co of the Gove 
ment 8 lver has never at any time withint hundred yeu 
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to the world’s industri lv in ne way st 
its energies, that the gre pro mn Of gold dc 

{tisalso lamentably true, as people can t y to f 
| sorrow, that every time a blow has been stricken at tl 
money i ane alae altsoken the p heir whe their cott 
and their grain, and eve! in 5 b to sell The mo 
i fo Enelict authorities that I have cor ted say t 
from the year 1873, when in consequence of the demonetizatic 
of silver in the United Germ the prices 
goods began to fall, and tir Oo ‘ ver 
of goods to about 7 shi pound, or one-third, wit 

|every prospect of that fall con 12 | vuthorit 
John Hill Twigg, says th t means | 
stopping this fall, is to restore th silver 
freely as gold and let people pa; sr metal 
the choice of the debtor.”’ 

Mr. COCKRELL. Will it interrupt the Senator to give 
statement of the production and coinage of gold and silver o 








the 


Mr. 


cone! ded, 


| > 


Mr. 


rincipal countries of the world from 1873 to 1892? 


VANCE. Idonot know thatitwould, sir. I have almost 
and if the Senator will permit me I will take his 
statement and insert it asa part of my remarks. 
COCKRELL. I was going to read the statement. 
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A monetary standard of which this can be said e8 not fulfill the very ele 
mentary qualities which we require in a monetary standard 

I have no desire for inflation. Give mea standord that will remain cor 
stumt and I ask no more, but do not put me off with a standard which rise 
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both measures: that is all. I agree with the Senator from Iowa 
that it would be the orderly proceeding tosubstitute the amend- 
ment proposed by the Committee on Finance for the House bill, 
and if that be the intention, so that I shall not then be cut off 
from the privilege of moving to amend the amended bill, I have 
no ob ection to the substitution. 

Mr. VOORHEES. [shall ask that the substitute reported by 
the Finance Committee be adopted by order of the Senate; and 
then the Senator from Kansas or anybody eise may offer amend- 
ments to the same when they choose. Weshall then bein proper 
form. 

Mr. PEFFER. That course is entirely satisfactory to me. 

Mr. HARRIS. I rose for the purpose of suggesting to the 
Senxtor from Kansas that if his purpose is to offer an amendment 
either to the substitute reported by the committee or to the text 
of the House bill the usual order of proceeding, and Iam not sure 


pending those measures. Both the text of the House bill and 
the substitute reported are open to amendment, and he can offer 
his amendment now before final action is taken upon the amend- 
ment, if he chooses to do so, 

Mr. PEFFER. 
diana, | prefer taking the other course, and that the substitution 
be made, so far as | am concerned. I lose no right by it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Ishall object to adopting the substitute 
until we have discussed the two measures. I think there are 
provisions in the House bill which are far superior to anything 
in the amendment of the Senate committee. 

But this repeal 

The House bill says— 
shall not impair, or in any manner affect, the legal-tender quality of the 
standard silver dollars heretofore coined; and the faith and credit of the 
United States are hereby pledged to maintain the parity of the standard gold 
and silver coins of the United States at the present legal ratio or such ocher 
ratio as may be established by law. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Let meask the Senator from Missouri one 
question. Do I understand the Senator from Missouri to say 
that he will vote for the House bill? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Notatall. [ amcomparing that language 
with what the Senator from Indianaand the Finance Committee 
propose in lieu of it. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Missouri yield to me 
for asingle moment? The Senator from Indianasuggested that 
the substitute reported by the Finance Committee might be acted 
upon now, and then the bill would be open to amendment. 
he mean to waive the parliamentary right he would have in that 
case to hold the text of that substitute as not amendable in any 
way except by addition, or does he mean that it may be amended 
in any way any Senator may choose to offer and a majority of 
the Senate favor? 

Mr. VOORHEES. I suppose that under the parliamentary 
rules of this body, with which [am nothing like so familiar as 
my friend from Tennessee, it would be amendable, as any other 
measure pending be‘ore this body, and so far as I am concerned 
[ shill give my consent that it shall be so amendable. 

Mr. CULLOM. Asan original bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the Senate will so consent, then I have no 
objection to proceeding in any line the Senate may choose. 

Mr. VOORHEES. | shall ask the consent of the Senate, and 
| shall interpose no technical objection to any amendment the 
Senate may see fit to vote to attach to the bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. I desire to state to the Senator from Indiana 
that if the substitute is to be amended, I think upon an examina- 
tion of the rules, and the parliamentary law that controls, the 
substitute so agreed to would not be amendable in any way 
except by adding additional sections. 

Mr. VOORHEES. May TI ask the Senator from Tennessee, 
with his superior parliamentary knowledge, might not that 
technicality be waived so that the substitute, when once before 
the Senate, would stand amendable as any other measure? 

Mr. HARRIS. By unanimous consent, yes; otherwise, no. 

Mr. FAULKNER. Will the Senator from Missouri permit 
me a moment? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I yield tothe Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. FAULKNER. Would not the object and-purpose of all 
parties to this controversy be accomplished by doing what has 
frequently been done in the Senate, treating the substitute of 
the committee as the original text, which would then allow 
amendments to it in the second degree? 

Mr. ALLISON. That is precisely the suggestion I made to 
the Senator from Indiana, that the substitute should be adopted 
pro forma and stand as the original bill. Of course that would 
allow any words to be stricken out or any words to be added 
to it. 

Mr. HARRIS. If such agreement by unanimous consent can 
be made it is all right and ought to be satisfactory to everybody. 
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Mr. VOORHEES. That is what I understood I was asking, 
concurring entirely with the Senator from [owa. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Indiana state 
again his request in order that the Chair may ask if there is 
unanimous consent? 

Mr. VOORHEES. My understanding now is that the substi- 
tute may stand as the original proposition and be amendable. 
So I inferred from the statement of the Senator from Iowa, for 
which Iam much obliged to him. To that I give my consent 
and ask the unanimous consent of the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I object. [ can not let an agreement of 
that kind be made on such an important question as this unless 
every Senator is present. Now, Mr. President—— 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is objection. The Senator 


| from Missouri will proceed. 
if it is not the only parliamentary one, is to offer hisamendment | 


Mr. COCKRELL. I was giving the reasons why I object. I 
read the language in the House bill: 


But this repeal shall not impair, or in any manner affect, the legal-tender 
quality of the standard silver dollars heretofore coined; and the faith and 
credit of the United States are hereby pledged to maintain the parity of the 
standard gold and silver coins of the United States at the present legal ratio 


Now, the amendment reported by the Senator from Indiana 
from the Finance Committee says: 


And it is hereby declared to be the policy of the United States to continue 
the use of both gold and silver as standard money, and to coin both gold and 
silver into money of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, such equality 
to be secured through international agreement, or by such safeguards of 
legislation as Will insure the maintenance of the parityin value of the coins 
of the two metals, and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the 
markets and in the payment of debts. And itis hereby further deciared that 
the efforts of the Government should be steadily directed to the establish- 
ment of such a safe system of bimetallism as will maintain at all times the 
equal power of every dollar coined or issuéd by the United States in the 
markets and in the payment of debts. 


There is the difference of midnight darkness and the noonday 
sun in these two declarations; and I do not therefore consent 


| that the first one shall be laid aside until we have discussed it. 


It will come up properly in the discussion of the measures. 
Mr. ALLISON. Ido not wish to discuss at this time, or at 


j any time I know of, the relative merits of these two proposi- 


tions, but I wish to call the attention of the Senator from Mis- 
souri to the proposition as it comes to us from the House of 
Representatives, on psge 2, lines 14 and 15: 

But this repeal shall not impair, or in any manner affect, the legal-tender 
quality of the standard silver dollars heretofore coined. 

Mr. COCKRELL, 
of the Senate to it. 

Mr. ALLISON. I know the Senator did. I read it again, if 
the Senator will allow me, with a view of calling his attention to 
that phraseology. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. The repealing clause in no sense affects or 
impairs the value of the sliver dollars coined, but by inserting 
this proviso it leaves a question of doubt whether that portion 
of the Sherman law stands which requires the Secretary of the 
Treasury to coin the bullion into dollars. It provides that noth- 


I read that twice and called the attention 


| ing shall affect the dollars coined. 


If the proviso is intended not to affect the bullion in the Treas- 
ury, then it should say so. The proviso, as it comes to us from 
the House of Representatives, is imperfect in its phraseology, 
because by implication it deals with the bullion in the Treasury, 
which the law of 1890 declares shall be coined from time to time 
as the exigencies of the Treasury or the redemption of the 
notes require. So I submit that when we come to scan the 
phraseology of the House provision we see that it is materially 
defective in the very things which some of us, at least, require 
as respects the execution of the Sherman law. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Will the Senator from lowa now permit a 
question? Where is there any provision in the substitute of the 
Senate Committee on Finance which would authorize the coin- 
age of the bullion still in the Treasury and not coined in pur- 
suance of the mandate of the law of July 14, 1890? 

Mr. ALLISON. There is no provision in the substitute of the 
Senate committee which in any sense touches the bullion in the 
Treasury or provides what shall be done with it. We simply 
propose to repeal so much of that section of the act as requires 
the purchase of silver bullion and so much of it as requires the 
coinage of such purchase into silver dollars. I understand the 
Senate committee’s substitute (and if it is not clear I wish it to 
be so made) to deal with nothing except the purchase clause of 
the Sherman act, so called; and it leaves intact and in full force 
and effect every provision of the law of 1890 as respects the bul- 
lion heretofore purchased and the duty and power of the Treas- 
ury Department to coin it, as exigencies require, for the redemp- 
tion of the notes that have been issued under that law. 

Mr.COCKRELL. Does not the Senator from Iowa know there 








1893. 


have been intimations made, and that in sources not friendly to 
silver, that if the repeal of the Sherman act was secured it would 
leave silver demonetized—that it would leave the coin silver no 
longer a legal tender? <A paper as ably conducted as the Wash- 
ington Post, in commenting upon the coinage of France, stated 
that the French silver coins were maintained at par by reason 
of the fact that they were redeemable in gold; and the attempt 
has been made to create the impression throughout the country 
that we could only maintain the legal-tender value and power of 
the coin silver by redeeming it in gold. Ought there not to be 
a distinet declaration upon that question, that the legal-tender 
quality of coin silver, and the right—the duty, I might say—of 
coining the silver bullion in the Treasury shall not be affected 
by this repeal? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly itshould not be affected; and inmy 
view the insertion of that reservation excludes all other ideas as 
respects the coinage of the bullion in the Treasury. Therefore, 
for myself, to remove a doubt, I desire that the Senate commit- 
tee’s substitute, the phraseology of which [regard as absolutely 
clear upon that point, shall be inserted. So I submit to the 
Senator that he examine very carefully the phraseology of the 
bill as it came to us and see, ifit is to be retained, Whether there 
should not be added language providing that nothing shall im- 
pair other things as well. 

So far as [ understand it, neither of the provisions affects in 
the slightest degree the silver dollars already coined. They are 
a legal tender. They stand upon the laws that have been passed 
hitherto, which are in no sense repealed. Therefore, the phra- 
seology inserted in the House bill is wholly unnecessary, and it 
might as well be stricken out as retained. 
I submit that there should be other exceptions inserted as well, 
in order that there m:ty be no implication against the clause ex- 
cept the one we intend. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Iapprehend there will be no question about 
what is the real legal effect of the repealof the purchasing clause 
of the Sherman law. The Sherman law of 1873 (which did de- 
monetize the silver dollar, which did not permitits coinage, and 
a subsequent law took away from it its legal-tender quality) was 
abrogated by the law of 1878, the Bland-Allison law. That law, 
in aprovision not connected with the coinage clause of it, made 
the standard silver dollars to be coined under it and those pre- 
viously coined a fulllegal tender in the payment of all debts, pub- 
lic and private. When we passed the existing Sherman law, the 
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market, commercial, metallic value of 4124 grains weight of stand- 
ard silver, 9 parts fine, as the equivalent of the full-fledged silver 
dollar, with legal-tender power in the payment of all debts, 
public and private, and as absolute money. Now, what does the 
umendment of the Senate Committee on Finance provide? 

And it is hereby declared to be the poli 
the use of both gold and silver as standard money, ani to coin both gold and 
silver into money of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, such equality 
to be secured through international agreement by such safeguards of 
legislation as will insure the maintenance of the parity in value of the coins 
of the two metals 


v of the United States to continue 





If it had stopped there it would have been all right 
and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the markets and in the 
And itis hereby further declared that the efforts of the 
Government should be steadily directed to the establishment of such a safe 
system of bimetallism as will maintain at all times the equal power o/ every 


| dollar coined or issued by the United States, in the markets and in the pay- 


ment of debts. 
In other words, that is a pledge to maintain the metal, de- 


| monetized, degraded, 4124 grains of silver, 9 parts fine, simply 


Butif it is retained, | 


as a metal, without any function or right or privilege of coinage 
or of money upon a perfect equality with 25.8 grains of gold, 
whether coined or bullion, because gold in coin and in bullion 
has equal rights, equal power, and equalauthority. Twenty-five 
and eight-tenths grains of gold, 9 parts fine, is a dollar just as 
absolutely as if it were coined. It hasall the functions that the 
coin has. Therefore, gold as ametal is money. It is coined be- 
cause you can tuke it to the mint and have it coined free of charge, 
or you can take it to a subtreasury and receive for it a gold cer- 
tificate which is a legal tender in the payment of all debts, pub- 
lic or private. 

Mr. ALDRICH. 


Gold certificates are not a legal tender. 
Mr. COCKRELL. 


Gold certificates will get the gold, which 
is alegal tender. So it is the same thing practically. How is 
it with silver asa metal? Asa metal, a commodity, merchan- 
dise, an article of trade and traffic, it is upon a perfect equality 
with iron and lead and zine and copper and wheat and corn and 
oats and bacon. It occupies precisely the same position. It has 


| not one solitary function or privilege or power of money that 


| 


act of July 14, 1890, we repealed only the purchasing clause of the | 


Bland-Allison law, and therefore left in full force the provision 
of the Bland-Allison law which gave to the silver dollars pre- 
viously coined and those coined under it full legal-tender quality. 
Now, if we repeal simply the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
law, we do not affect the legal-tender quality of the standard sil- 


ver dollar; we do not affect the legal-tender quality of the sub- | 


sidiary silver, so far as that is concerned. ‘The coin silver will 
be left in the situation it is now, precisely; there is no question 
about that, as a matter of law; but as a matter ofinformation and 
impression throughout the country it is entirely different. 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator willallow me just one moment 
more, [ will ask him what he understands to be the necessity of 
inserting the words ‘‘ but this repeal shall not impair, or in any 
manner affect, the legal-tender quality of the standard silver 
dollars heretofore coined’? Why insert that clause? Is there 
anything in this proposed enactment that in any sense impairs 
the standard dollars heretofore coined? Butif we insert those 
words, what isto become of the standard dollars hereafter coined 
under the Sherman act? By implication that clause of the act 
of 1890 would be impaired. 

Mr. COCKRELL. There is no question inthe world but that 
that clause is a very defective one. Iam not pretending to vin- 
dicate or defend it; but the other is no less defective. If the 
Senator from Iowa had noticed the exact point I made, it was 
more upon the second part—‘‘and the faith and credit of the 
United States are hereby pledged to maintain the parity of the 
standard gold and silver coins of the United States at the present 
legal ratio, or such other ratio as may be established by law.” 

Mr. ALLISON. That pledge is contained in the Sherman 
act, and is not proposed to be repealed. Why reinsert it? 

Mr. COCKRELL. You propose to insert here a principle en- 
tirely different. In the last clause of the substitute you insert 
a different principle, as T hold, both from the Sherman law and 
from the House bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. That may be a proper criticism. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I will read it to the Senator and he will 
see. The House bill says: 

And the faith and credit of the United States are hereby pledged to main 
tain the parity of the standard gold and silver coins of the United States at 
the present legal ratio, or such other ratio as may be established by law. 

There is nothing in that language to the effect that the faith 
and credit of the United States are pledged to maintain the 
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gold has. You can not take it to the mints and have it coined 
intoanything. They will nottouch it. You can not take it toa 
subtreasury and there get anything in lieu of it—a certificate, 
or anything else. Youcan only sell it as you would sell lead or 
as you would sell wheat or any othercommodity. Now, itisan 
absolute impossibility for a mere metal of any kind which is a 
commodity, merchandise, to have the same power and be on an 
equality with coin of another metal. Gold is money. It has all 
the functions and privileges of money as ametal and as coin. 

Mr. PEFFER. At this point I should like to ask the Senator 
a question. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 

Mr. PEFFER. lt may be important in the future discussion. 

[ wish to inquire whether the Senator from Missouri desires 
to be understood as saying that gold simply as gold in its ordi- 
nary form as a metal ismoney, or whetber it is money only after 
it has been coined into what the law iescribes as money? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Lunderstand the question of the Senator 
from Kansas, and it is a very important question. I will answer 
it. Gold metal is money practically, according to its value in 
coinage. Now, I will tell you why. 

Mr. PEFFER. Then, if the Senator will permit me to ask 
him a still further question, I will put it in the form of a hypothe- 
cated case. Suppose l owe to the Senatorfrom Missouri #10, and 
[ take to him a piece of gold, standard but simple gold, can I 
compel him to accept that piece of gold in payment of the $10 
debt? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Oh, I know; as a matter of course no?. 

Mr. PEFFER. That is all. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Asa matterof course not. Iwas going on 
toexplain why gold metalis money. Thatisthe proposition. It 
is money in the United States becuuse as a metal it has the fune- 
tions and privileges of money. It has the right to be coined at 
the mints free of any charge to the holder. I[t has aright to be 
deposited in a subtreasury and a gold certificate issued in lieu 
of it, and that gold certificate gets from the Treasury a gold coin. 
Therefore, in all the transactions of business, where strict, legal 
technicality is not required, gold bullion is gold money. but 
when it comes to a legal, technical question as to what is legal 
tender in the discharge of a debt which the creditor is unwilling 
to accept and which the debtor tenders, then gold bullion would 
not answer as money. 

Now, why is it money elsewhere? Gold bullion is money in 
London; it is money in England; it is money in Germany: it is 
money in France; it is money in nearly all the nations of the 
earth. Why? Because they give to it as a metal the same func- 
tions they give toitasacoin. They give itfree coinage. It is 
there to be coined free of charge or exchanged for other metal 
already coined. 
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Therefore, I 


say that gold metal is money. It has the func- 


tions of money; it answers the purposes of money; its weight 
and fineness determine its value: and the value in the coin and 
in the metal is er ted by law. 

Talk about the intrinsic value of gold. How will youestimate 
it? How will you estimate the intrinsic value of gold that wa 
rathered in Mexico and South America and all over the world 
prior to the seventeenth century? How was it gathered? It 
Wi gathers ad by conquest and slavery. It was gathered by rob- 


) ind by war [In the acquisition of gold here upon the soil of 
\ i North Ameri und South America—thousands and 
millions of human beings were sacrificed in order that their 
rolden trinkets might be taken and that they might be carried 
back as captives and as pledges to the European powers. Why 
talk about its intrinsic value? Nearly half the gold of the world 
that is now in existence or that was in existence at the Begin- 
ning of the yn nt century, was spoliation, robbery; and thos 
who held it never expended one particle of labor in its produc- 
tion. 

Talk about intrinsic value in gold! [t has no more intrinsic 


b 


value than lead—not a particle. Take away from gold the quali- 


ties nnd functionsand privileges given it by law, and it would dwin- 
dle 75 per cent of its present value, at the very lowest calcula- 
tion Let the United States, let the nations of Europe, let the 


nations now giving gold money functions, take away from gold 


all the functions and privileges of money and prohibit its use as 
a money metal, and where would the intrinsic value of gold then 
be’ I want some one to aygswer that question. Where would 
intrinsic value of gold then be? 

Mr. GRAY. Willthe Senator permit me toask hima question 

Mr. COCKRELL. I yield with pleasure to the Senator from 
Delaware, 

Mr. GRAY. I take it to be true, as [ have often heard it 
stated in the course of this debate, or read where I have not 
heard, that both gold and silver, and especially silver, have been 
in use as money and as a medium of exchange for a great many 
centuries. That is true, I believe? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Oh, yes: for centuries before Christ. 

Mr. GRAY. Abraham, I think, paid for the fieldof Machpelah 
with silver shekels. I ask the Senator from Missouri if that 
silver had no intrinsic value at that time, what gave it its value? 
Was there any law to give it value then? 

Mr. COCKRELL. There was custom, which was law among 
the tribes then existing, which recognized it as money. 

Mr. GRA W hat was the origin of that custom? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Simply because it was convenient for use. 

Mr. GRAY. Wasit not because of the universal desire for 
the metal, either silver or gold—silver in that case? 

Mr. PEFFER. Will the Senator from Missouri pardon m 
a moment? 

Mr. COCKRELL. In one moment. 
ered a precious metal. It did not rot. 
like other metals in that respect. It was prettier tolookat. It 
was more malleable. Therefore they gave it the functions of 
money. By common eonsent it was legal tender. 

Mr.GRAY. If the Senator will pardon me, at that remote 
day there was no law creating silver, as the silver with which 
that field was paid for, money, but it did serve the purpose of 
buying that field, as the Senator has just said, because custom, 
that is, usage, the universal desire of mankind for that medium, 
had made it valuable. 

Mr. COCKRELL. 
in regard to legal tender. 
creation of money is a very interesting one. Those laws have 
have passed out of existence. <All we know is that silver was 
treated as money, and it was its money use that gave it its value. 
That is what I say is true to-day. Itis the money use for gold 
and silver that gives them their value. 


47 
tine 


[It was what was consid- 


We do not know what the laws then were 


and when we took away from silver its money use we took away 
its greater value. I now yield to the Senator from Kansas. 
Mr, PEFFER. 


whether itis nota fact that at the early period to which the 
Senator from Delaware referred, silver had not attained a gen- 


erally recognized commercial vajue, put in the form of shekels; | 
whether it is not true that when the purchase of the burying | 


ground was made, the silver was weighed out, 400 shekels, and 


whether it was not stated at the time that it was current money | 


with the merchants, that it had a commerical value,and that at 
a certain weight ashekel was current money with the merchants? 
Lask whether that is notthe truth? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Not exactly in the language the Senator 
uses, not simply as an article of commerce or as a commodity. 
It is true that silver was weighed, but that was to determine the 
amount. The silver was not then placed in blocks, aor was it in 
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| them into use and gives them a value.’ 





It did not waste away | 


The question of legal tender or the | 


If you take away from | 
gold its money use you take away from it75 per cent of its valne; | 


Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator from | 
Missouri, who seems to be very well informed upon this subject, | 
| mercial value, or any other kind of value of which you may speak, 
| aside from its value as money, would not be worth half what i 
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upon its 


coins or disks, but was simply in bulk and had to be cut. 
fore it was weighed, and much of its value depended 
purity. It was not used then simply as an ar 

it was not used as were iron and | 
monetary functions. Its value then 
change, and that was given to it by reason of 


You ean not go back in the history of the world to a time wh 


ticle of commerce: 
pt when they had 


medium of ex 
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Was aS a 


lts use as money 

















the value of the precious metals did not epend upon their use 
as money. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator from Missouri permit me to 
ask him to read a few paragraphs from volume which I ho 
inmy hand, which I think will be of interest in this discussion: 

Mr. COCKRELL. My good friend from Nebraska asks me to 
read from Macleod on Elements of Economics. Ishall read from 
page 230: 

ON THE ERROR OF THE EXPRESSION INTRINSIC VALI 

We must now say something about an expression which has been th 

yurce of enormous confusion in economics; which has especially obscure 
the comprehension of the subject of credit, and no progress can be made 1 
the science until it is entirely exterminated 

All ancient writers clearly unde1 vod that the value of a thing is some- 
thing external to itself, and we have notfound in them any trace of suc 
confusion of ideas as intrinsic value 


It is not easy to determine whenthe unfortunate expression intrinsi 


value’ cameinto use. Butit arose inthis way; When peop oughtabou 
value, they looked to some quality of a thing as itsvalue. They therefor 
gradually began to speak of intrinsic value So long ago as 1696 an al 


from mistakin 
it would ex 


ontusion which had arisen 
for the quantity of thing 


writer, Barbon, pointed out the 
the absolute qualities of an object 
change for: 

‘There is nothing which troubles this « 
distinguishing between value and virtue. 

‘Value is only the price of things; and that cannever be certain, because i 
must be at all times and in all places of the same value. Therefore, notl 
ing can have intrinsi 

* But things have an intrinsic virtue in themselves, which in all places 
have the same virtue; the loadstone to attract iron, and the several quali 
ties that belong to herbs and drugs, some purgative, some diuretical, et 
But these things, though they may have great virtue, may be of small valu 
or no price, according to the place where they are plenty or scarce; as t! 
red nettle, though it be of excellent virtue to stop bleeding, yet here it is ; 
wee of no value from its plenty. And so are spices and drugs in their ow 
native soil of no value but as common shrubs and weeds, but with us of 
great value, and yet in both places of the same excellent intrinsic vin 
tue. * * * 

* For things have no value in themselves; 


mtroversy more than f 


yr want 


value 


it is opinion and fashion bring 


Barbon thus puts his finger on the very phrase which is the curse and the 
bane of economics atthe present day—the expression intrinsic value—whic} 
is confounding an intrinsic quality with an external relation. 

The following passage from Senior shows how easilv able men are betrayex 
into this error. He says: ‘*‘We have already stated that we used the word 
value in its popular (?) acceptation as signifying that quality in anything 


| which fits it to be given and received in exchange, or, in other words, to b 


lent or sold, hired or purchased.” 

‘So defined, value denotes a relation reciprocally existing between two ob 
jects.” 

Now, the quality of a melon which fits it to be sold is its agreeable flavor 
its flavor, therefore, according to Senior, is its value, and sodefined, he says 
it means that it costs 5cents. Thatis, he defines the quality of a thing to 
be its price. 

Smith, however, is the principal author of the confusion on this subject ir 
modern times. Ag we have pointed out in a previous chapter, he begins b 
defming the value of a thing to be the thing it will exchange for: he the: 


| suddenly changes his idea of value to the quantity of labor expended up 


obtaining the thing itself. Thus, the quantity of labor necessary to produ 
it came to be considered as the value ofa thing, and then value came to t 
called intrinsic. This unhappy phrase, intrinsic value, meets us at eve 
turn in economics; and yet the slightest reflection will show that to defin 
value to be something external to a thing, and then to be constantly spea 
ing of intrinsic value, are self-contradictory and inconsistent ideas. And 
came to be held that laboris necessary to and is the cause of all value. 

It is not the cost of production, it is not the intrinsic qualit 
which gives to gold and silver the value they possess to-do», 
Take away from both metals all the rights, privileges, and powe 
with which the law invests them, and they would sink toamuc 
lower level thanany other minerals. [doubt whether they would 
be as high in value as nickel. 

Mr. PALMER. I desire to ask the Senator a question 
plify this rather abstruse subject. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. In the Senator’s judgment, if gold and sily 
were deprived of their use as coins, would they sink to an equ 
market value? Is that what he means? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I mean that if to-day gold were demon 
tized the world over, its purchasing power, its market and com- 


to slim 


is to-day. 

Mr. PALMER. As compared to silver, what would the value 
of gold probably be? 

Mr. COCKRELL. It would be as low as silver. 

Mr. PALMER. That is the point wpon whichI wanted infor- 
mation from the Senator. 

Mr. ALLEN. Gold would be lower than siiver. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That may be. It would cartainly be as low 
as silver. 

The idea of production having absolutely anything to do with 
the monetary value of the precious metals is a mistake, in my 
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judgment. The stock which was on hand at the | ning « tak e the 

the present century was principally obtained by ed, rob 
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that he may undertake to get a litthe technical quibble upon me, | 9 fine, were in the markets of the world asacommodity, 
[ say no. m 
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would go above its coinage value, just as it has done time and 
again. 

Mr. ALDRICH. 
question? 

Mr. COCKRELL. 

Mr. ALDRICH. 





Will the Senator allow me toask hima single | 


Certainly. 
[ should like to know whether the Senator 
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is in favor of coining both gold and silver into money of equal | 


intrinsic and exchangeable value? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Thatisnotthe technical question. Thad not 
gotten through with the Senator asthe leader of the Democratic 
party. [Laughter.] Thatisa nice position; it isadmirable; and I 
think the world must stand aghast in wonder and admiration when 
they behold the scenes transpiring in the Senate, when they 
behold the Senator from Rhode Island, the Sen ator from Ohio, 
and other distinguished Republican Senators placing themselves 
in the front ranks, with plumes upon their heads, as leaders of 
the Democratic party and defenders of its platform and its Ad- 
ministration, and then one after the other turning somersaults 
following the distinguished Senator from Ohio to see which of 
them can first get to the unconditional repeal of their own in- 
iquitous and infamous legislation. I denounced that legislation 
upon the floor of the Senate in 1890, and pointed out to Senators 
exactly what would be its result. 

[ told you then how the law would be construed, but not one of 
you then dared to get up and say that my interpretation of that 
aw was justor proper. Oh, no; I was denounced for misconstruing 
the law. Youall said my construction was not just, that the law 
could not be interpreted in that way, that it could not be treated 
as I suid it would be, and yet it was so treated. You said it was 
a panacea forall the ills to which human flesh was heir; you com- 
plimented it in your platform; you said it was a blessing which 
the country had received; and I hold in my hand that beautiful 
little campaign document, which was in the pockets and the hands 
of every little Republican speaker throughout the length and 
breadth of this land. It was used in all the little school houses. 
Here it is. It went out with the sanction of the national Re- 
publican committee, and it told of the glorious achievements of 
the Republican party in power. Let me read from it: 

The national platform upon which this Republican Congress was chosen, 
and which it was therefore commissioned by the people to execute, declared 
in favor of these reforms: 

First. A Federal election law. 

Second. Tariff revision in conformity with the policy of protection. 

rhird. The restoration of silver to its money uses.”’ 

‘The restoration of silver to its money uses!’ 

Mr. ALDRICH rose. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator will please wait a few minutes 
until I get through. 
not take the medicine in broken doses. 

Mr. ALDRICH. 
answer my question. 

Mr. COCKRELL. 


Fourth, Just pension legislation, 


It proceeds— 


The Senator can not digest it if he gets it in little broken 
doses. Tt might affect him very seriously. He may be able to 
take it all at once. 

Mifth. The revival of the American merchant marine, ete. 


These are the principal points, and it goes on to elaborate | 


them: 


The grand old party. 
It is true to the flag 
Prosperity assured 


The McKinley bill—its motive and effect. 

it surrounds the farmer with sure guarantees of better times. 

It assures the mechanic of more work and higher wages. 

But I want to get to the silver part of it. Here was the old 
star-spangled banner unfurled and the grand old party inscribed 
upon it: 

It is true to the flag. 

Silver at #1.20 

[tstnoney uses are fully restored by Republican action. 

The United States Treasury richer by $00,238,000 by silver’s rise. 

Whatis that? The United States Treasury richer by the rise 
in the price of silver. The same gentlemen who paraded that 
before the people of the United States are talking about the loss 
to the taxpayers by the depreciation of silver. ‘‘ Consistency, 
thou art a jewel.” 

Mr. |’ oF FER. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Missouri whether the doeument from which he is reading was 
sent out as a public document to the people? 

Mr. COCKRELL. It was sent all over the country. 

Mr. PEFFER. 8 the frank of any public officer? 

Mr. COCKRELL. 
franked or not. I can not say as to that. 

Mr. ALLISON. That could not be. 

Mr. HARRIS. What is the document? 


I want him to have an unbroken dose, and | 


[ wish the Senator from Missouri would | 


I do not know whether it was sent out 
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Mr. COCKRELL. Thelittle Republican campaign book which 
epitomizes and summarizes everything and which was put in the 
hands of all the stump s; _akers throughout the country, that they 
might be informed as to all the catch phrases. 


All American cereals have grown in value, too. 


Oh, yes, wheat ran up. Where is it now? 


And, as usual. the Democracy obstructed. 

In its last national platform the Republican party declared this doctrine: 

The Republican party is in favor of tne use of both gold and silver as 
money, and condemns the policy of the Democratic Administration in its 
efforts to demonetize silver. 

In conformity with this pledge, the Republican Congress has passed, 
against the unanimous opposition of Democratic members, a silver bill, 
than which there has been no more useful and inspiring act since the re- 
sumption of specie payments— 


Let the Senator from Rhode Island think of that— 


no more useful and inspiring act since the resumption of specie payments, It 
provides, in brief, that the Secretary of the Treasury shall purchase 4,500,000 
ounces of silver per month, at the market price, and issue in payment therefor 
legal-tender Treasury noies, redeemable in coin. This affords an annual in- 
crease in money of over $60,000,000. The Democratic-Bland act, under which 
the value of siiver fell to the lowest figure it has ever reached, and the value 
offarm products tofigures shockingly disastrous, afforded an annual increase 
of $24,000,000, But this money was of doubtful reputation. It was money 
that was good to-day and bad to-morrow. The money provided by the pres- 
ent Republican Congress is as good, and must in all circumstances remain 
as good, as any money the world has ever seen. 


Yet you come and tell us now that your iniquitous measure has 
caused the present depression, you confess before the world that 
you are responsible for the present depression, that you are re- 
sponsible by your legislation for the loss of confidence on the 
part of the people of the United States, and for the panic; do you 
not? 

Mr. GRAY. I wish to ask the Senator whether the silver 
plank in the Republican platform of 1888 is in the pamphlet from 
which he is reading? I should like the Senator to read it, if he 
has it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. J understand this pamphlet refers to that. 
[ had the platforms of all the political parties on my desk yes- 
terday, but forgot to bring them from home this morning. I 
shall not do so any more, because I may need them. {[Laughter.] 
I remember the Repubtic: in platform of 1888 charged the Demo- 
cratic party also with attempting to demonetize silver. 

Mr. ALDRICH. My friend from Missouri evidently needs at 
his desk a copy of the last Democratic platform adopted at Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Oh, I have that. But I was going back to 
the platform of 1888. I have a part of it, but not the whole of it. 

Mr. GRAY. I hope the Senator will read it again. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It reads: 

The Republican party is in favor of the use of both gold and silver as 


money, and condemns the policy of the Democratic Administration in its 
efforts to demonetize silver. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I understand my friend from Missouri is now 
joining in a crusade of that kind. I understand that is exactly 
the position taken by him; that the same Democratic Adminis- 
tration is engaged in an attempt to demonetize silver. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Notat all. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is the same thing exactly. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Not at all. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Will the Senator from Missouri yield to 
me? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Ina moment. I merely wish to say incon- 
clusion to my good friends on the other side of the Chamber, do 
not make yourselves quite so conspicuous in the front ranks of 
this procession for the repeal of your own infamousact. [Laugh- 
ter. | 

Mr. VOORHEES. I move that the Senate proceed to*the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. PEFFER. Will the Senator from Indiana withdraw his 
motion long enough to enable me to offer an amendment, so that 


| it may be printed? 


Mr. VOORHEES, Yes, sir. 

Mr. PEFFER. I propose an améndment to the pending bill 
to be inserted at the end of what may be properly called the 
first section, the legislative feature of the bill, and following in 
between that and what I call the platform attachment. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Let the amendment be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
The amendment intended to be proposed by the Senator from 
Kansas will be printed in the absence of objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. And lie upon the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. And lie upon the table. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH, [I desire to offer an amendment to the 
pending bill, which I ask may be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
the amendment will be ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Inow renew my motion that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After twenty minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 3 o’clock 
and 45 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Saturday, September 2, 1893, at 12 o'clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate September 1, 1893. 
CHIEF JUSTICE, OKLAHOMA. 

Frank Dale, of Oklahoma Territory, to be chief justice of the 
supreme court of the Territory of Oklahoma, vice Edward B. 
Green, to be removed. 

ASSOCIATE JUSTICE, OKLAHOMA. 

Henry W. Scott, of Oklahoma. Territory, to be associate jus- 
tice of the supreme court of the Territory of Oklahoma, vice 
Frank Dale, nominated to be chief justice of said court. 

SECRETARY OF NEW MEXICO. 

Lorion Miller, of Albuquerque, N. Mex., to be 

of New Mexico, vice Silas Alexander, to be removed. 
COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

Ben Johnson, of Kentucky, to be collector of internal rev- 
enue for the fifth district of Kentucky, to succeed Albert Scott, 
resigned. 

Richard B. Morris, of Kansas, to be collector of internal rev- 


secretary 


enue for the district of Kansas, to succeed Cyrus Leland, jr., re- | 


moved. 

James W. Murphy, of Wisconsin, to be collector of internal 
revenue for the first district of Wisconsin, to succeed Henry 
Fink, resigned. 

Albert L. New, of Colorado, to becollector of internal revenue 
for the district of Colorado, to succeed J. M. Freeman, resigned. 


James E. North, of Nebraska, to be collector of internal rev- | 


enue for the district of Nebraska, to succeed John Peters, re- 
signed. 


Joshua D. Powers, of Kentucky, to be collector of internal | 


revenue for the second district of Kentucky, to succeed John 
Feland, resigned. 
Charles H. Rodes, of Kentucky, to be collector of internal 


revenue for the eighth district of Kentucky, to succeed A. R. | Samuel L. Patrick. to be removed. 


Burnam, resigned. 
Murray Vandiver, of Maryland, to be collector of internal 


revenue for the district of Maryland, to succeed F. Snowden | 


Hill, resigned. 
COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 


Thomas J. Black, of Oregon, to be collector of customs for the 


district of Willamette, in the State of Oregon, to succeed James | 


Lotan, removed. 


Benjamin P. Moore, of New York, to be collector of customs 


for the district of Alaska, in the Territory of Alaska, to succeed 
Edwin T. Hatch, removed. 


August Ross, of Wisconsin, to be collector of customs for the | 
district of Milwaukee, in the State of Wisconsin, to succeed 


Jerome A. Watrous, removed. 

James C. Saunders, of Washington, to be collector of customs 
for the district of Puget Sound, in the State of Washington, to 
succeed Andrew Wasson, removed. 

Charles M. Wallace, of Virginia, to be collector of customs for 
the district of Richmond, in the State of Virginia, to succeed 
John W. Fisher, resigned. 


Samuel F. Webb, of Arizona, to be collector of customs for | 


the district of Arizona, in the Territory of Arizona, to succeed 
George Christ, removed. 
SPECIAL EXAMINER OF DRUGS, ETC. 

Erasmus D. Fenner, of Louisiana, to be special examiner of 
drugs, medicines, and chemicals in the district of New Orleans, 
in the State of Louisiana, to succeed David MM. Lines, removed. 

NAVAL OFFICER OF CUSTOMS. 

Jeff B. Snyder, of Louisiana, to be naval officer of customs for 
the district of New Orleans, in the State of Louisiana, to succeed 
John F. Patty, removed. 

SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS. 


S. D. Ellis, of Louisiana, to be surveyor of customs for the 
port of New Orleans, in the State of Louisiana, to succeed Wil- 
liam L. MeMillan, removed. 
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Felix G. Rudolph, of Kentucky, to be surveyor of customs for 
the port of Paducah, in the State of Kentucky, to succeed John 
R. Puryear, resigned. 

REGISTERS OF LAND OFFICES. 

Frank P. Alexander, of Greenville, Tex., to be register of the 
land office at Alva, in Oklahoma Territory, a newly established 
office. 

Wilson M. Hammock, of Hartsville, Tenn., to be register of 
the land office at Woodward, in Oklahoma Territory, a newly 


| established office. 


James E. Malone, of Juneau, Wis., to be register of the land 
a newly established 
oftice. 

Robert W. Patterson, of Macon, Ga., to be register of the land 
office at Enid, in Oklahoma Territory, a newly established office. 

Edward Phillips, of Natchitoches, La., to be register of the 
land office at Natchitoches, La., vice Louis Dupleix, to be re- 
moved. 

RECEIVERS OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 


Robert H. Allen, of |i 
moneys at Alva, 


ina, 


Miss., to be receiver of public 
in Oklahoma 


Territory, a newly established 


| office. 


John J. S. Hassler, of Forest City, S. Dak., to be receiver of 


| public moneys at Enid, in Oklahoma Territory, a newly estab- 


lished office. 

Joseph H. King, of Anniston, Ala., to be receiver of public 
moneys at Perry, in Oklahoma Territory, a newly established 
office. 

David H. Patton, of Remington, Ind., to be receiver of public 
moneys at Woodward, in Oklahoma Territory, a newly estab- 
lished office. 


INDIAN AGENTS. 


Robert M. Allen, of Marion, Iil., to be agent for the Indians 
of the White Earth Agency, in Minnesota, viceCharles A. Ruf: 
fee, to be removed. 

Peter Couchman, of Le Beau, S. Dak., to be agent for the In- 
dians of the Forest City Agency, in South Dakota, vice Frank 
Lillibridge, to be removed. 

Benl Gaither, of Toledo, Oregon, to be agent for the Indians 
of Siletz Agency, in Oregon, vice T. J. Buford, to be removed. 

James A. Smith, of Jackson, Miss., to be agent for the Indians 
ofthe Yankton Agency, in South Dakota, vice Everett W. Foster, 
to be removed. 

Edward L. Thomas, of Kiowa, Ind. T., to be agent for the In- 
dians of the Sac and Fox Agency, in Oklahoma Territory, vice 


Henry E. Williamson, of Fort Smith, Ark., to be agent for the 
Indians of the Quapaw Agency, in the Indian Territory, vice 
Thomas J. Moore. to be removed. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate August 29, 189 
ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 
Thomas L. Thompson, of Santa Rosa, Cal., to be envoy extra- 
ordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United States to 
Brazil. 
CONSULS. 


Samuel Thanhouser., of Atlanta. Ga. to be consul of the Uni 
States at Matamoras, Mexico. 

Marshall P. Thateher, of Detroit, Mich., to be 
United States at Windsor, Ontario. 

Charles Schaefer, of Sedgwick. K ins., to be consul of the United 
States at Vera Cruz, Mexico. 

Charles H. Benedict, of St. Paul, Minn.. to be 
United States at Cape Town, Africa. 

George W. Bell, of South Bend, Wash., to be 


consul of the 


consul of 


consul of 1 ie 


| United States at Sydney, New South Wales. 


Frank H. Brooks, of Chicago, I1l., to be consul of the Ur 
States at Trieste, Austria. 

Anthony Howells, of-Massillon, Ohio, to be consul of the Unite 
States at Cardiff, Wales. 

James A. Demorest, of Plainfield, N. J., to be 
United States at Brockville, Can ida. 

George Horton, of Chicago, |||.. to be e 
States at Athens, Greece. 

Frederick W. Kickbusch, of Wausau, Wis., to be consul of 
the United States at Stettin, Germany. 

William F. Kemmler, of Columbus, Ohio, to be consul of the 
United States at Horgen, Switzerland. 

Harvey Johnson. of Atlanta, Ga., to be consul of the United 
States at Antwerp. Belgium. 
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George W. Savage, of Rahway, N. J., tobe consulof the United 
States at Dundee, Scotland. 


Lars S. Reque, of Decorah, Iowa, to be consul of the United 
States at Rotterdam, Netherlands. 
John Patton, of Detroit, Mich.. to be consul of the United 


States at Amherstburg, Ontario. 

Bennington R. Bedle, of Jersey City, N. J., to be consul of 
the United States at Sheffield, England. 

Otto H. Boyesen, of Grand Forks, N. Dak., to be consul of the 
United States at Gothenburg, Sweden. 

CONSULS-GENERAL. 

Victor Vifquain, of Lincoln, Nebr., to be consul-general of the 
United States at Panama, Colombia. 

Joseph G. Donnelly, of Milwaukee, Wis., to be consul-gen- 
eral of the United States at Nuevo Laredo, Mexico. 

Wendell A. Anderson, of Lacrosse, Wis., to be consul-gen- 
eral of the United States at Montreal, Canada. 

Irving B. Richman, of Muscatine, Iowa, to be consul-general 
of the United States at St. Gall, Switzerland. 

Daniel W. Maratta, of Fargo, N. Dak., to be consul-general of 
the United States at Melbourne, Australia. 

Alfred D. Jones, of Raleigh, N.C., to be consul-general of the 
United States at Shanghai, China. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE. 

lirst Assistant Engineer Edward F. Hedden, to be chief engi- 
neer in the Nevenue-Cutter Service. 

Second Assistant Engineer Eugenious A. Jack, to be first as- 
sistant engineer in the Revenue-Cutter Service. 

APPOINTMENT IN THE REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE. 

William FE. Maccoum, of Maryland, to bea second assistant en- 

vineer in the Revenue-Cutter Service. 
CHIEF JUSTICE OF ARIZONA TERRITOR 

Albert C. Baker, of Arizona Territory, to be chief justice of 

the supreme court of the Territory of Arizona. 
ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF ARIZONA TERRITORY. 

Owen T. Reuse, of Arizona Territory, to be associate justice 

of the supreme court of the Territory of Arizona. 
ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF UTAH TERRITORY. 

Harvey W. Smith, of Utah Territory, to be associate justice 

of the supreme court of the Territory of Utah. 
SOLICITOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


Robert T. Hough, of Ohio, to be solicitor of internal revenue. | 


REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 
idward G, Spilman, of Huntington, W. Va., to be register of 
the iand office at Kingfisher, in Oklahoma Territory. 
MARSHALS. 
Nat M. Brigham, of Utah Territory, to be marshal of the 
United States for the Territory of Utah. 


States for the Territory of New Mexico. 

iftewson FE. Lannan, of Delaware, to be marshal of the United 
States for the district of Delaware. 

William Kk. Meade, of Arizona Territory, to be marshal of the 
United States for the Territory of Arizona. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 

William H. Brinker, of Washington, to be attorney of the 
United States for the district of Washington. 

John W. Judd, of Utah Territory, to be attorney of the United 
States for the Territory of Utah. 


William Perry Murphy, of South Carolina, to be attorney of | 


the United States for the district of South Carolina, 

Everett If. Ellinwood, of Arizona Territory, to be attorney of 
the United States for the Territory of Arizona. 

COMMISSIONER OF CUSTOMS. 
William H. Pugh, of Ohio, to be commissioner of customs. 
COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 

Thomas M. Crocker, of Michigan, to be collector of customs 

for the district of Huron, in the State of Michigan. 


heodore R. Lore, of New Jersey, to be collector of customs | 


for the district of Bridgeton, in the State of New Jersey. 
INDIAN INSPECTOR, 


John W. Cadman, of Jackson, Mich., to be an Indian inspector. | 


INDIAN AGENT. 


Ralph Hall, of Carrington, N. Dak,, to be agent for the Indians | 


of the Devils Lake 4.gency in North Dakota. 
POSTMASTER. 
Thomas B. Garrett to be postmaster at Fort Smith, in the 
county of Sebastian and State of Arkansas. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
FRIDAY, September 1, 1893, 


ISAAC W 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by Rey. 
CANTER, of Washington, D. C. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read und ap 
proved, 

EXPLANATION OF A PAIR. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. 
sonal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr.CAMPBELL. I desire to make a brief statement in refer 
ence to my pair and the vote taken on yesterday. I am paire 
with my colleague from New York |Mr. BELDEN 


Mr. Speaker, I rise to 2 question of pe 


|, but there | 
some misunderstanding as to the matter, and on yesterday Ir 
frained from voting on a ground that | was 
atthetime. I understand since that my colleague | Mr. BRELDEN| 
would vote in the same way I should have voted on that ques 
tion. Ishould have voted against the amendments both of th: 
gentleman from [llinois (Mr. SPRINGER] and that of the gentle- 
‘man from Texas |Mr. KTLGORE}. 

[ desire to make this explanation im justice not only to th 
House and my constituents, but to the people at large. 


‘ 


not sure was corres 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent, indefinite leave of absence was granted 
to Mr. BLAND on account of sickuess in his family. 


ELULOGIES ON THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE CHIPMAN 
Mr. WEADOCK. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer, by consent, 
at this time a resolution with reference to the order of busines 
fixed for to-morrow. 
The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Resolved. That the special order for 2 o'clock Saturday, September ” 
postponed to Friday, September 15, 1893, at the same hour 
The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that this order refer: 
to the eulogies on our deceased brother, Judge Chipman. 
| Mr. REED. What is the date? 
| The SPEAKER. Friday, September 15. 
Mr. REED. We have reason to believe that the country ii 
dulges great hopes that it may be relieved of us entirely by thnt 
|time. {Laughter.] 
| TMheSPEAKER. Ofcourse, if ‘the House is not in session at 
| the time the order will fail. 
| There being no objection,the resolution was considered ‘an | 
agreed to. 


ASSISTANT CLERK, COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFATRS. 


| Mr. CUMMINGS, by unanimous consent, submitted a resolu 
tion providing for_an assistant clerk to the Committee on Navy 
Affairs: which was referred to the Committee on Accounts. 
YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 

| Mr. HARTMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consen 

| introduce a bill, which I ask to have referred to the Commit 

| on Irrigation of Arid Lands, 

| TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana|Mr. Har 

| MAN]asks unanimous consent to introduee a bill the title of which 
| will be read by the Clerk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7) to establish the boundaries of the Yellowstone Nationa 
Park, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana asks unsni 
mous consent that this bill be referred to the Committee on 
| Arid Lands. fs there objection? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Is that the commititee to which such a sub 
ject should go? 

Mr. HARTMAN. I will simply state that my reason for as 
ing that it be sent to the Committee on Arid Lands is, that Ian 
a member of that committee, and can personally give it mo: 
| attention if it is referred to that committee than I could if it w 
| referred to another committee. 

The SPEAKER. Under the ordinary rule of the House, pro 
| posed to be adopted, this bill would go to the Committee o 
| Puvlic Lands. 
| Mr. DINGLEY. I personally feel considerable interest 
maintaining the boundaries of the Yellowstone National Park. 

Mr. HARTMAN. Iwill say to the gentleman from Main: 
| that the purpose of this bill is to define and protect those bound 

aries. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Ithink this'bill should take the usual course 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made; and unless there be ob- 
jection to the bill taking the course suggested, it will be referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

There was no objection. 
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THE LATE HON. JOHN G. WARWI 


Mr. OUTHWAILITE. I wish to introduce a res 
erence. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio 
consent to introduce a bill for reference, the ti 
be read by the Clerk. 

he Cle <x read as follows 

Resolution providing for t) 

W arwics 
The SPEAKER. Without obje 


the Committee on Printi 


Mr. LIVINGSTON. I demand the 1 


The SPEAKER. The reg 
the consideration of the prop: Ul . The previous question 
has been ordered on the pending amendment offered by the ger 
tleman from Louisiana |Mr. BOATNER], which amendment 
will report. 
» Clerk read as follows 


Amend paragraph 57, Rule XI, by ack 
comunittee, or any member he Houss 
Which is under consider on. a upon WwW 
for two hours or m 
ine t. or engrossment 
shail submit the question » the use wi 
against the same. If the moti is arreed t 
on the proposition r propositions to which 
question applied, and no motion shall be 
cept one motion to recommit, With or wi 
sha e decided without debate 

TheSPEAKER. Thequestionis upon agreein 
ment. 

The question being taken, the Speaker announced 
noes seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. BOATNER) there w 
7p. noes 107. 

Mr. BOATNER. I demand the yeas and nays 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois, I ask to have the amendment again 
reported. In the confusion on this side of the House we could 
not hear it. 

The amendment was again read. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 96, nays 131, 
not voting 126; as follows: 

YEAS—96 
Adams, Gardnet Jovy 
Avery, Gear, Kem 
Babcock Geary, Kiefe) 
Gillett, Mas Lacey 
Grosvenor L l 
Hager Luca 
hoover Hainer, Lynch 
Black, Til Harris Maddox 
Boatner, Hartman Mahon, 
Bower, N. C Haugen, Mallory 
Brosius, Hayes MeCall 
Caldwell Henderson, [11 MeCleary, Minn 
Cannon, 0) Henderson,lowa McDowell, Strong, 
Childs, Hepburn, McKeighan Tawney 
Cx ins. Hermann Rae, Tay Tenn 
Curtis, Kan Hilborn, Me lejohn Thomas, 
Daizell, Hopkins, ll e F U pdegraff 


Dingle} Houk, Tenn leyer NV anger 
Doiliver, Hudso1 , Was! 
Doolittl Hulick Woo! Wi 

Draper Hull, vel Williams, Mi 
Ellis, Orego Hutcheson rtp W ils« oO 
F! 1€1 Johnson, In 

Fun Johnson, N 


A 
Ak on 
Alexander 
Allen 
Arnold 
Banichead, 
Barnes, 


( H 
( He 
( Hi 
( t 
( 
( 
( 

Barwig ( 
C 
( 
( 
( 
( 


i 
Loo 
iunter 


All 


I 
I 
i 
I 
Bell, Col ; 
Bell, Tex 
Berry, 
Black, Ga 
Bland, 
Boen, Daniels 

Brawley, De Armon 

Breckinridge,Ark. De Forest aytor Ryi 
Breckinridge, Ky. Dinsmore este! Sayers, 
Bretz, Dockery i chermerhorn 
Brickner, Erdman 

Brookshire Everett, 

Burnes, ithian 

Bynum, ‘orman { 

Cabaniss, ‘issenhainer McDearmon 

Cadmus, ly McGann, 

Campbell, rest McLaurin 

Cannon, Cal Haines McMillin, 

Caruth, Hall, Min McNagny rt, § . = 

Catchings, Hall, Mo Meredith, Tarsne | is an amendment to an: 
Clancy, Hammond Montgomery Tate land | d.and would only be 


ornish Johnso1 
ox, Kilgore 
Srawford Kribbs 


ulberson. .% 


1mm inges 
uIMmmMmings 
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amendment was pending. It changes entirely the provision of 
the rule as already agreed to. 

Mr. DINGLEY. We have not finished this paragraph. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Wehave passed that partof it. The propo- 
sition was only in order when the subject was before the House, 
und if it were in order now we could never complete the consid- 
eration of the rules. In my opinion the amendment could only 
be entertained as an amendment to the amendment, which has 
ulready been agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. It seems to the Chair that this is a proviso 
that is proposed to be added. 
should not be in order, as the House has not passed from the 
paragraph. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I only want to say to the 
House that the vote on yesterday, which was a yea-and-nay vote, 
resulted in giving to the Committee on Banking and Currency a 
power which I, for one, am not willing they should have, and 
which will, in my judgment, be construed everywhere as being 
un expression of the House upon the question of the passage of 
«i bill to repeal the tax upon the circulation of State banks. It 


isan unheard-of power; that is to say, itis putting a privilege | 


into the hands of this committee which has not been customary, 
at a time when their jurisdiction will extend to this especial 
legislation. 

Now, [ am not anxious to know how the House stands on this 
question, but I am anxious that those who are opposed to this 
repeal shall not in this way put themselves upon record appar- 
ently in favor of bestowing this unusual power, at an unusual 
time, to an unusual committee. I suppose, or assume, that a 
great many votes were cast in favor of that innovation as a sort 
of attack upon the Committee on Rules; but the student of the 
record of Congress will not understand that there has been a 
little tendency here to break into the report of the Committee on 
Rules; and there can be no possible explanation of the vote on 
yesterday it seems to me, excepting that one thing alone, or else 
that the House was inadvertent or indifferent at the time. 

It may be that it happened, sir, much as the successful attack 
upon the option bill by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. KIL- 
GORE] was worked out. I do not think that the House really 
expressed its opinion that the option bill ought to go to the 
(Committee on Ways and Means and ought not to go to the com- 
mittee that had so long cared for it and so earnestly supported 
it until it had become almost the foster-child of the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Will you allow me? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I will allow you anything. 

Mr. HOPKINS of lllinois. In reference to the rule adopted 
in the amendment you speak of, that was engrafted upon the 
rules by the amendment of the gentleman from Texas, is it not 
still within the power of the House, when the option bill is pre- 
sented here, by a vote of the House to have it referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and give that committee full juris- 
diction. 

Mr. GROSVENOR., I suppose, as a matter of technical right, 
the House has the right by a proper proceeding to revolutionize 
its rules one by one; but, nevertheless, the country and the in- 
telligent observer will understand all these movements to mean 
something, and not that the House is going stumbling along and 
happening on and doing things that they do not mean any- 
thing by. 

I do not care about the option bill; I do not know that I am on 
either side of it; I do not care whether it go up or down; and I 
do not care whether it goes to the Committee on Commerce or 
to the Committee for the Suppression of the Alcoholic Liquor 
Traffic: but I insist just this far: That when you do a thing 
which is out of the usual custom of the House it will be attrib- 
uted, justly and properly attributed, to a purpose. I know of 
no other legislation that is of possible importance that the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency should report at any time un- 
less it be to carry out the Democratic platform, to repeal the tax 
on State-bank circulation 

That is a branch of the Democratic policy. Itis notsupported 
by the entire Democratic party, but it is a cardinal feature and 
tenet of the platform of the Democratic party adopted at Chicago. 
And I am not willing that by mere sheer inadvertence, as I be- 
lieve, that this extraordinary power shall be given to this com- 
mittee upon a proposition of this character. That is the reason 
1 offer this amendment, Mr. Speaker. 

[Cries of ‘* Vote!”] 

Mr, CANNON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I want the indulgence 
of the House for a moment. I voted for this amendment to the 
rule yesterday, stating at the time my reason forsodoing. The 
Committee on Banking and Currency at this time, during this 
session of Congress, is intrusted with legislation, or the prepa- 
ration of legisl ition, for report and consideration to the House of 
very great importance. 


The Chair does not see why it | 
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I think I need but state the proposition to have everybody 
assent toit. Our Democratic friends have a large majority in 
this House, and have come into power upon a platform that 

ledges them, among other things, to repeal the tax upon State- 

ank circulation. Whether they will do it or not I donot know. 
Whether they will stand by their platform I do not know. I 
hope they will not, and for one I shall not assist, by vote or 
otherwise, to enable them to doit. But if, in carrying out the 
pledges by which they got power, they stand by their obliga- 
tions and do that to which their platform pledges them, I cer- 
tainly am not to blame. 

My friend from Ohio can not put the blame upon me, nor can 
he assume it himself, unless he votes for it when the time 
comes. The fault was in giving the Democrats power under 
that and other pledges. But there is much important legisla- 
tion outside of the repeal of this tax which will have to be dis- 
posed of. For instance, there is the matter of providing an in- 
crease of the circulation of the national banks to the par value 
of the bonds, and various other important matters. Now, I do 
not believe the action yesterday was misunderstood. I submit 
to the gentleman from Ohio that it is an unusual thing to pick 
out a single measure and except it from the operation of a rule, 
and, as an original proposition, without the suggestion of the 
gentleman from Ohio, I certainly would not assent to it. 

There can not be sufficient consideration given to this subject 
if there is to be a test vote here and now. I would cheerfully 
vote for an amendment, if the gentleman pleases, upon the same 
ground, prohibiting the Ways and Means Committee from hav- 
ing the right of way for any proposition to repeal the existing 
laws toraise revenue; but that would of course bring up the whole 
tariff question. I think such legislation would be a mistake akin 
to a crime, in the present condition of the country. Still, ifthe 
gentleman is going to insist upon his amendment, why not also 
let us have an amendment raising the question whether the Ways 
and Means Committee is to have the right of way here for the 
consideration of such legislation as I have suggested. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Just one word in reply, Mr. Speaker. 
The Ways and Means Committee from time immemorial has had 
the right of way to report legislation touching the revenues, 
There is nothing unusual or special in that provision, which we 
all agree is a proper one. The gentleman from Illinois and my- 
self stand exactly together. If this proviso goes into the rules, 
this other legislation, whatever it may be, will come up as a 
matter of privilege, and 1 think yet that we ought not to place 
ourselves in the attitude of promoting or facilitating, by our vote, 
the right of the Committee on Banking and Currency to intro- 
duce the special legislation I have indicated whenever they see 
fit. 

Mr. CANNON. If the vote upon my friend’s amendment is to 
be a test vote committing members for or against the repeal of 
the tax upon State-bank circulation, I ask him whether he thinks 
it is fair to present the question in that way toa great many Repub- 
licans who are absent and who have had no ideaof its being pre- 
sented in that way? There is but one opinion on this side of the 
House on that subject. If the gentleman thinks it is of enough 
importance to ‘‘smoke out” the other side of the House on this 
question and get them to assent that this is a test vote upon the 
proposition, I have no objection. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I do not insist that it is to 
be a test vote on any question; but I answer the gentleman in 
this way. The danger is that negligence will be attributed to 
us in permitting this rule to be adopted without an expression. 
A vote in favor of this proviso simply places this question where 
it is ordinarily placed by the rules of the House; simply says 
that we will not make an innovation upon the usual law and cus- 
tom of the House in favor of this particular measure, which is a 
matter of political significance in the country. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. A sufficient reply to the gentleman 
is this, I think—at least sufficient for myself—that the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency is charged with the preparation 
of legislation not second in importance to that intrusted to any 
other committee of the House, unless it be the Committee on 
Ways and Means; and, this being the case, I think it would be 
proper that the committee should have the right to report at 
any time. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Then let it go over until the next Con- 
gress, with the suggestions, and not do it at this time. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Oh, for that matter, I would be 
willing to pass the appropriation bills for the coming fiscal year 
by a single resolution simply extending the appropriations of 
last year, and then to return home and let the country realize 
there is to be no change in the revenue laws. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I fear the gentleman would not find 
money enough in the Treasury to pay the appropriations voted 
by that sort of a resolution. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, insomuch as I 
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have the honor to be one of the members of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and insomuch as I voted in favor of the 
amendment offered yesterday giving to that committee the right 
to report at anv time, I trust [ may be allowed to submit a very 
few remarks in reply to the gentleman from Ohio {Mr. Gros- 
VENOR]. Ido not think there is anything in the amendment 
adopted yesterday enlarging the powers of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency to warrant the belief that the committee 
intends to report at anearly day a bill to repeal the tux on State- 
bank circulation, nor do I believe that the country will draw any 
such inference from the action of the House. It may never 
port such a bill, 

Mr. GROSVENOR. It has already been drawn. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. You might as well infer that the 
committee intends at an early day to report a bill allowing the 
national banks to issue notes up to the par value of their bonds, 
or that it intends to report at an early day some bill making a 
revision of the national-banking system, retaining the advantages 
of that system, to wit, a safe and uniform currency, and at the | 
same time eliminating some of the evils of the system. 

The long and the shortof it, Mr. Speaker, as I understand, 
is that this committee has at this session been vested with the | 
right to report at any time, because, by reason of the peculiar 
condition of the country and the character of the questions by 
which it is confronted, the committee had been raised to a posi- 
tion of far more importance and dignity than has usually at- 
tended it; and because, owing to the financial condition of the 
country, it may be called on to consider a great variety of meas- 
ures and report some of them upon which the members of the 
committee may not divide upon mere party lines, which meas- 
ures may have in view such a modification of the existing bank- 
ing system as will conduce to the benefit of the whole people. 

Inasmuch, therefore, as this committee will be called upon, as 
the country knows, to deal with any report upon a variety of 
meusures, the public will not accept the vote of yesterday as an in- | 
dication of the sentiment of the House upon the question whether | 
or not the tax on State-bank circulation is to be repealed, but 
will rather accept it as an indication that this House, recogniz- 


re- 


ing the variety and importance of the measures on which the | 


committee will be called upon to act, has accorded it a privilege 
which in the previous history of the House has been conferred 
upon other committees having in charge the reporting of meas- 
ures of great public interest. 

Mr. REED. It is also the fact, I would suggest to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. JOHNSON], that the gentleman who led 


| Congress after a protracted struggle in this body. | 
| then and | 
| enlarge the power and extend to more m: 





the House during the last Congress has been transferred to the 
chairmanship of this committee, thus showing the importance 
that is att»ched toit. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Well, Mr. Speaker, lam not going 


intoany discussion with the distinguished gentleman from Maine | 


on that point- 

Mr. REED. Itis not a matter of discussion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Nor am I going to inquire as to 
the motives of the Chair in making the change. That isa ques- 
tion within the province of the Speaker; and I shall not under- 
take to invade the prerogative which under the rules is possessed 
by the occupant of the chair. I[ assume the gentleman from 
Maine believes in the power of the Chair. 

Mr. REED. Notonly in the power, but in the judiciousness of 
the Chair. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I have no disposition to 
‘smoke ’ anybody outor to‘ smoke” anybodyin. Thedisclaimer 
of the gentleman from Indiana will go along ways to disabuse 
the mind of the country on this question. But I want to say to 
him that the leading papers of the country this morning have ad- 
monished the Republican members of this House of the danger 
of the decision which was reached yesterday on this question. 
I desire now, however, to withdraw the amendment, with the 
consent of the House, and to restore its equilibrium to the an/ 
bellum condition in which it was when I offered the amendment. 

The Clerk resumed the reading. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add to Rule XI the following as an additional paragraph 

60. The committees authorized to report general appropriation bills and 
the river and harbor bill, when reporting such bills; the Committ 
Ways and Means, when reporting bills raising revenue; the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, when reporting bills relating to bankins ir 
rency, and the Committee on Coinage, W and Measures, v nreport 
ing bills relating to coinage, may, at the time of reporting such bills, report, 
by order of the committee, a resolution making the bill reported a special 
order, not to conflict with special orders which may then exist, and fixing 
the time when the vote shall be taken upon the final passage of the bill 
Such resolutions may be called up for consideration the same as reports 
from the Committee on Rules, and shall be disposed of as provided in para- 
graph 57 of Rule XI. 


Mr. SPRINGER. The only effect of this proposition is that | 
if adopted the committees named will have the right, when re- ! 
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Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, tl 
that proposed to be conferred on the members of the commi 
reporting these great measures to determine for themselves 
to the order of business fixed by the House for their considera- 
tion: and when that resolution is submitted to the Ho it 
for the House to determine whether that business will con- 
sidered or not. The whole question is left event wally to the 
House. 

The honorable gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CATCHINGS] 
says that this power has never been exercised by the Committee 
on Rules. It was given tothe Committee on Rules in the | 
favored it 
favor it now, and I also favor its extension so 
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cerned in the outcome of legislation submitted.to the committee, 
and as he has not asked this, J am opposed to it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I donot know thatit isneces- 
sary for a member here to go to any other member in order to 
get his consent to bring in a proposition looking to the transac- 
tion of the public business. Jam acting on my individual rights 
as a member here, and I do not intend to usurp any prerogative 
that belongs to any committee or to any other member. But I 
have heard the gentleman from Texas himself, and other mem- 
bers of this House, state that they hoped to see, and desired to 
have, other legislation than the repeal bill in regard to silver, 
and yet when a proposition is brought in here to give that com- 
mittee a right to have fair consideration of legislation that they 
may propose, gentlemen are opposed to allowing them that 
privilege. Ican not unde | the cause of the opposition. 

{Here the hammer fell. } 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, second only in importance to 
the mea to come b:fore this House are the rules 
by which those measures are to be considered, because it is 
through the rules of the House and by them that they are either 
to succeed or fail. 

[ can not agree, sir, thatthe proposition of the gentleman from 
TIilinois is a proper one to be adopted by the House as its policy: 
and I think it becomes every one, when we are considering the 
nature of the rules to govern this body in its action, to do so 
calmly, dispassionately, and with the sole purpose of reaching 
that conclusion which is best for all. 

Now the gentleman from Illinois spoke of the action of the 
House at the beginning of this session on the silver bill, and al- 
luded to the success with which it brought to a termination the 
very important and exceedingly exciting question that we have 
just disposed of and sent over to the Senate. The gentleman 
was unfortunate in his illustration, for he must bear in mind 
that that was the voluntary action of the House, and not a re- 
port from any committee nor a cloture against dilatory motions. 
Jt was the action of the House taken as a body, without any 
order from « committee for cloture; without any request from a 
committee of the House for cloture,and was adopted in that way 
by the House itself, which is usually the most satisfactory way 
of settling such matters. 

Mr. BOATNER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. MoMILLIN. 
Louisiana. 

lr. BOATNER. Would it have been possible for the House 
to have finally acted on that measure and sent it to the Senate 
under the present rulesof the House, or under the proposed rules 
to be adopted, without acloture resolution being reported to 
change the rule to that extent so as to compel action upon the 
mensure? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I think it would, and for the best of rea- 
sons. I think I can convinee my good friend from Louisiana 
{Mr. BOATNER] that that is correct, because the power to fili- 
buster existed against the rule that was adopted concerning sil- 
ver, and if parties had wanted to fight it in that way, they could 
have done so when the rule was presented. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The House had notadoptedany rules then. 

Mr. MCMILLUN. Upder general parliamentary law the fili- 
bustering could have gone on. 

Mr. BOATNER. Does the gentleman understand that the 
dilatory motions which are embodied in the rules now proposed 
to be adopted are recognized by general parliamentary law as 
operative against the previous question? 

Mr. MGMILLIN. I think dilatory motions could be inter- 
posed before the adoption of rules. it has been the practice of 
the House so long to entertain such motions under the rules 
and the rulings under them have been so persistent, that I take 
it any presiding oflicor would hesitate before he would decide 
that that was not the common law of parliamentary bodies in 
this country. To say the least of it, there were enough dilatory 
motions that could have been interposed to have delayed consid- 
eration. 

Mr. BOATNER. Is it not clear, under our common parlia- 
mentary law, that the previous question absolutely ents off de- 
bate and dilatory motions, and brings the body which adopts it 
to a direct vote on the proposition before the House? 

Mr. McMILLIN. I think, under our system, where we have 
had these privileged motions solong, they constitute the founda- 
tion of the parliamentary common law, if I may so express it, in 
this country. I think it has been decided that way generally in 
thiscountry. Lcan not say that it has been the universal decision. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] has 
spoken about the rule concernii.g cloture, which was in the rules 
of the last House of Representatives. My views upon this ques- 
tion are not new to the older members.of this House. I have 
held always, and I hold now, that if let alone 356 of the chosen 
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representatives of 65,000,000 people, if they are able to govern 
the country, are able to govern themselves. They do not re- 
quire guardians, and should not have them. 

The House will generally govern itself better than others can 
govern it. Furthermore, I have never known a great and im- 
portant question for which the people were anxious and strug- 
gling to be permanently defeated by filibustering in this House. 
Nobody else does. But when it comes to the ultimate rights of 
the people, when a thing is proposed which is to subvert their 
Government or ruthlessly rob it, then I do ixnow that filibuster- 
ing has done very important work in preventing it: and I would 
like those gentlemen who are so anxious to put the bit and bridle 
on the House now to rellect what would have been our condition 


| if the ‘‘foree bill” had not been resisted by filibustering in the 


Senate, during the Fifty-first Congress. What would have be 
come of us then if your iron-clad rules had beeninforee? What 
would you have done in the Forty-fourth Congress if Speaker 
Blaine had not entertained dilatory motions, or had rules like 
this proposed? 


Mr.SPRINGER. There was a majority in the Senate against 


| the foree bill. 


Mr. MCMILLIN. [t would have passed 
any hour. I know what I am talk- 
ing about; dilatory motions alone defeated it. Twice our insti- 
tutions have been saved in this way; and yet weare to teardown 
this safeguard. 

Again, sir, the gentleman from Mississippi has very justly 
suggested that whilst the cloture rule was in the last code of 
rules to be put in operation by the Committee on Rules, as a 
matter of fact it never was put in operation during the session: 
and if I believed that the cloture rule was to be invoked with- 
out that consensus of a majority of the Representatives on the 
Democratic side of this House, which was promised in the last 
session, [ should oppose it in toto here and now. It was prom- 
iseti then that it never should be applied except when sought 
by a majority of the Democrats here, and that promise was kept. 
I suppose that faith will be kept. again. 

The SPRAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McMLLLIN. I would like one minute more. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. If I can be recognized I will 
yield to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN]. 

The SPEAKER. In the abseneeof objection that will be done. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Now, Mr. Speaker, I happen to belong to 
one of the committees that is embraced in this resolution. It is 
the one that has the most tedious and difficult work to be per- 
formed in the Committee of the Whole. And after a very long 
experience there [donot hesitate to say that without any cloture, 
by the force of public sentiment behind us, which is a greater 
power than cloture and a more laudable one, and which has al- 
ways proved a sufficient power in this House, we will be able to 
get through whatever tariff measure is proper to be adopted 
without the adoption of this'rule. Therefore I would leave tothe 
individualmembers of the House the greatest possible latitude 
and liberty. 

While Lam on the subject, as I.do not wish to weary the House 
with persistent speaking, I do not hesitate to say that I think 
that another thing that is embraced in the rules as reported is of 
very questionable propriety, and that is the proposition concern- 
ing which my friend from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] addressed the 
House the other day, being the proposition to reduce the quorum 
in Committee of the Whole tol100 members. Butof that wecan 
speak when it comes up. With all due deference to my friend 
from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], I do not think his amendment is 
well. Cloture ought tobe invoked not upon the suggestion of one 
member or one committee, but it ought to be the voice and action 
of that party in this House, as a party, which is responsible for 
its business, and any cloture brought in in any other way and put 
in operation by any other enginery will prove a curse rather than 
a blessing and will attach to the majority a responsibility with- 
out the power to control it. 

{Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. BOATNER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. MCMILLIN] says that the power to invoke cloture or 
rather the power to give to a motion for the previous question 
the force and effect which it possesses under ordinary parlia- 
mentary law, will affix to this side of the House a responsibility 
for legislation without giving them the power to control it. 

Mr.McMILLIN. Pessibly I didnot make myselfclear. Ifmy 
friend will pardon me, I will say:that the way that would operate 
would be this: The House consists of 356members. If 80 mem- 
bers on the Demoeratic side of this House were to act with the 
Republicans thatavre on the other side, agreeing in the cloture, it 
would enable the Republican minority, with the assistance of the 
80, to carry cloture,and soenact anything they choose, in. opposi- 
tion to the wishes of the majority of the Democrats, who, asa party 
and as individuals, are responsible for legislation. 
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[ can not imagine what objection ther to the provo 
tion that when the distinguished chairman of the Committee 
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I see no objection to the amendment of the gentleman from IIli- 
nois, unless it be an objection } into the power of the commi 
tees and into the power of ti i the House to cont 
the business of the House, it with the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Mr.SPRINGER. Mr. 
concluding the debate upon th 
attention of members of this Hous« 
rules we put the veto power upon legislation in the hands of five 
members of the House—the Committee on Rules. Those fiv 
members cau absolutely put a veto uponany bill that the majority 
of this House may desire, or which all the other members of this 
House may desire to pass. 

Now, there is a veto 
States; but we have a redress as If two-thir 
members of the House are willing we can it over his v« 
But there is a veto power in this House, under the rules, placed 
in the hands of the Committee on Rules; and when that com- 
mittee desires to exercise that veto there is noappeal anywh 
The whole of the rest of the House can not reach a measure 
pass it. Now, it seems to me that those who oppose ‘ one-ma1 
power” would equally want to oppose ‘‘ five-man power.” [ have 
a great respeet for the members of that committee, and there 
are no five men to whom I would give that power more readily 
than to them; but I do believe that the power ought to be ex- 
tended a little further, and that the veto power should not be 
eonfined to them. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I would ask the gentleman 
real purpose in this is not to give to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency a greater power than to the 
chairman of any other committee. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Not atall, sir. 
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position here to force down the minority. Ithink that a vigorous 
and intelligent minority is of the highest moment in a legisla- 
tive body. I do not refer to political majorities and minorities, 
but to those whosupport and those who oppose given measures of 
legislation, I even regret very much that some of the restrictive 


provisions contained in the rules as reported are to become a | 


part of the rules of this House. I do not wish to see legislation 
made easy. 
No wiser expression has ever been uttered on this floor than 


terday, that the bane and peril of a republic is too much legis- 
lation, not too little. ‘The world is governed too much.” 


Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman speaks of ‘‘a minority.” | 
How large a number of members, in his opinion, should there 


be to constitute a minority? Would five be enough? 


Mr. HOLMAN. Oh, my friend refers now especially to the | 


gentleman from Texas [Mr. KILGORE], but that gentleman was 
backed by a large element in this House. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Yes; he was not alone. 

Mr. HOLMAN. He was not alone. I have never known a 
single instance of a gentleman attempting to filibuster on this 
floor who was not backed by an intelligent body of members, 


vision in the sundry civil bill which saved two millions and a 
half dollars to the people? 


I venture to say that not one of his constituents ever censured 


him and his associates for saving that$2,500,000 to the Treasury. 
And yet, under the rule proposed by my friend from Illinois 
|Mr. SPRINGER], resistance to that measure would have been im- 
possible. I pray you, gentlemen, not to adopt rules that will 
break down all barriers to access to your Treasury. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That depends on whether the majority of 
the Committee on Approprintions and of the House favored the 
appropriation or not. 

Mr. SAYERS. That two and a half million proposition did 
not come from the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. OUTHIWAITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote upon the 
pending amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk (resuming the reading) read as follows: 

RULE XII. 
DELEGATES, 

The Speaker shall appoint from among the Delegates one additional mem- 
ber on each of the following committees, viz: Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures, Agriculture, Military Affairs. Post-OMfice and Post-Roads, Public Lands, 
Indian Affairs, Private Land Claims, and Mines and Mining, and two on the 
Committee on Territories, and they shall possess in their respective com- 
mittees the same powers and privileges as in the House, and may make any 
motion except to reconsider 

Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, | move to amend this proposed 
rule by striking out the words “Public Lands and Indian Af- 
fairs” in line 5 and inserting those words after the word ‘ Ter- 
ritories” in line 7. The object of this amendment is to author- 
ize the Speaker of this House, in addition to the appointment of 
two Delegates upon the Committee on Territories, to appoint 
two upon the Committee on Indian Affairs, and two upon the 
Committee on Public Lands. Ihave no fault to find with the 
assignments that have been given me by the Speaker. I have 
nothing whatever to complain of in reference to the Committee 
on Rules, but [ think the Speaker should be empowered, under 
the circumstances, to make these additional appointments of 
Delegates upon committees. 

The Delegates on this floor have no vote upon any question; 
and the Territories are not represented directly in the other 
end of the Capitol. We simply ask the conferring of this addi- 
tional power upon the Speaker in order that the Territories 


may have just recognition. My Territory has at the present | 


time, or within sixteen days from to-day will have, an area of 
30,000 square miles. [ represent to-day more than one-half of 
the Indians of the United States. But under the rules as now 
before the House the Speaker is not empowered to place me 
upon either of these committees having charge of these subjects. 

The only legislation in which our people are especially inter- 
ested goes before these three committees; but the Speaker has 
been powerless to recognize us to the extent of allowing us to be 
heard as members of the two committees embraced in my amend- 
ment; we have no vote in those committees upon any question 
coming before them. There is nothing partisan in this proposi- 
tion; and I trust in justice to the Speaker and in fairness to the 
delegates frmm the Territories, no gentleman on this floor will 
object to authorizing the appointment of these two additional 
members upon each of the committees named—the Committee on 
Indian Affairs and the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE, There are already ten committee places 
assigned to four Delegates, which seems to me to give them cer- 
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tainly their fair proportion of representation as compared with 
members of the House. There can certainly be no necessity for 
extending this representation. Delegates from the Territories 
can appear before any of the committees upon matters in which 
they are interested. I hope the amendment will not prevail. 
Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, if the Speaker were authorized 


| to give the Delegates the representation proposed in my amend- 
| ment errors such as that pointed out yesterday by the gentleman 
| from Indiana [Mr. BYNUM]conldnotoccur. He made the state- 
that of the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON] yes- | 
| Oklahoma included within that Territory the Panhandle of 
| Texas. 


ment that a committee in reporting a measure with reference to 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. That was before it was a Territory. 

Mr. FLYNN. Whatobjection is there, as we have no voteon 
this floor, to allowing us representation on these committees? 
We have a grexter interest than any gentleman on this floor in 
the matters coming before those two committees. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. This Congress will probably admit two 


| or three of the Territories as States: and then there will be ten 


places to be distributed between two or three Delegates. 
Mr. FLYNN. But what are we to do between now and the 


| time when we are admitted? 
who believed that his course was right. Take the case of my | 
friend from Ohio |Mr. OUTHWAITE]. Does any gentleman con- | 
demn his course in filibustering in the last Congress on a pro- | 


The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. FLYNN, 
it was rejected. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
RULE XIV. 
OF DECORUM AND DEBATE. 


1. When any member desires to speak or deliver any matter to the House, 
he shall rise and respectfully address himself to “Mr. Speaker,” and, on 
being recognized, may address the House from any place on the floor or 


| from the Clerk’s desk, and shall contine himseif to the question under de- 


bate, avoiding personality. 
Mr. HEPBURN. Me. Speaker, the Clerk has at the desk an 
amendment sent up by me the other day which I ask now be read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend Rule XIV by inserting after the word ‘ Speaker,” in line 3, the 
words “and shall be recognized, if in order, by the Speaker,’’ so that the clause 


| will read— 
| 


‘When any member desires to speak or deliver any matter to the House, 
he shall rise and respectfully address himself to, ‘Mr. Speaker,’ and shall be 
recognized, if in order, by the Speaker, and on being recognized may ad- 
dress the House,” etc. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Speaker, the change that I propose in 
this rule is not a novelty. It was the rule of the House and was 
observed in practice until the Forty-fifth or Forty-sixth Con- 
gress. It is the rule of the Senate to-day, as gentlemen will 
find by turning to page 128 of our Manual. I call attention to 
Rule XLIV as reported by the Committee on Rules, which recog- 
nizes Jefferson’s Manual as embodying general parliamentary 
law; and I call attention, further, to page 129 of Jefferson’s 
Manual, the second paragraph of which reads: 

When a member stands up to speak, no question is to be put, but he is to 
be heard unless the House overrules him. 


Mr. Speaker, this rule, as I propose it should be, was the rule 
of this House until less than fifteen years ago. Itis the rule of 
the Senate of the United States. It is'in harmony with the gen- 
eral parliamentary law on this subject. Rule XIV,asreported by 
the committee, is the most important rule in its bearing upon 
the interests of individual members and their constituents to be 
found in the entire list reported. 

It places more power in the hands of the Speaker than any 
other rule. It gives to the Speaker the right absolutely with- 
out question to remand any member on this floor to absolute si- 
lence during an entire Congress, except that he may be permit- 
ted to vote when his name is called or other opportunity is given. 
The Speaker can show the most marked favoritism—although I 
do not expect it to occur—toward particular members of this 
House. He may under this rule say to one constituency, ‘* You 
shall not be heard in the preparation of legislation, in the dis- 
cussion upon legislation; you shall not be heard to make a mo- 
tion or an amendment or in anyway to participate in legislation 
until the period for voting occurs.” 

I donot believe this power ought to be lodged in the Speaker. 
I believe it is in direct violation of the spirit of the Constitution. 
We have the right to formulate rules for the government of this 
House, but they must be in harmony with the Constitution, and 
must be such as do not take away from any constituency its 
rights or from any member his equality on this floor. The rule 
as now reported does this. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to call attention to a colloquy that oc- 
curred only a few days ago between myself and the honorable 
gentleman [Mr. OUTHWAITE]who has assisted in reporting these 
rules, 

I asked this question: 


As the rule is framed now is it notin the power of the Speaker to entirely 
disfranchise a member on this floor during an entire session except so far 
as casting his vote is concerned? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. If that be true—— 
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Mr. HEPBURN. Will you answer my question! 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I intend to do so 

Mr. HEPBURN. Let me ask, further, was it not the intent of the rule now 
before us to put that power in the hands of the Speaker 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. No; it was not the intent of the rule Conceding that 
such a state of oon might result, there is no likelihood of its occurring 
It is certainly a l ‘Yr evil than would result from several members rising 
together at differe nt times during the bus ss of the House and wrangling 
and struggling for precedence on the floor hey would be encouraged to 
do by such a change as is proposed by the gentleman 

Now, then, think for a moment of the objection the gentleman 


had to the adoption of this rule. He tells us that the objection 
to such an amendment is that it would occasion confusion onthe 
floor. He is in error, Mr. Speiker, I say most respectf ie Ge 
cause the clause that follows this one, clause 2 of the same 
rule, furnishes a remedy in cases of tha nd if they shallarise. 


{Here the hammer fell. 

Mr. PICKLER and Mr. 
time be extended. 

There was no objection. 


YAR ask tr. HEPBURN’S 





Mr. HEPBURN. [ say, : ir. Speake r, that the next clause of 
the rule furnishes aremedy. It provides for the emergency 
suggested by my friend when two or more members arise, and 
instead of there be sing the confusion that he suggests, and 
wrangling and struggling for the floor, the Speaker puts an end 
to the difficulty under this second clause by designating who 
shall speak. 

This rule, as I propose to amend it, only gives a member the 
right to be heard when he is in order, and not otherwise. It 


[t 


Butour 


stipulates that the Speaker shall recognize him if in order. 
may be said, ‘*Why, the Speal do that anyh¢ 


, si} 99 
ker will « yw. 


observation is to the contrary. We see every day members ris- 
ing here and asking to be heard, and the Speaker, perhaps, 
suggesting to them the inquiry,‘ For what purpose does the 
gentleman rise?” or suggesting to them when a proper motion 
is made, one that is entirely in orde1 The gentleman is not 
recognized for the purpose of making a motion of that kind.” 
This power, Mr. Speaker, ought not to exist. 

Il heard the honored Speaker a day or two ago declaiming 


against the peril of lodging in the hands of a Speaker of the 


House power to determine whether or not a member was sitting 
in his seat. Perhaps that is a great power. Lam not here to 
discuss that now. But this rule puts it in the power of the 


Speaker to determine not once that a man is in his seat at some 
particular moment during the day, but to determine during the 
whole session that he is not in his seat, and gives the Speaker 
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the power to say that his constituency shall be no more repre- | 


sented than though he were not his seat or in the House cur- 
ing the whole session. 

In my judgment, Mr. Speaker, that power ought not to be 
lodged in the hands of a presiding officer. I heard the honored 
Speikeragain inveighing against investing the presiding officer 
with power to determine whether a motion was in its nature a 


dilatory motion. He tells us that no man should be invested 


with such a dangerous power as that, and yet this very rule 
gives him the power, not of determining the character of a mo- 
tion, but gives him the power during the whole session of Con- | 


gress to say that no motion of any kindsh 
representative of a constituency on this 

Why, gentlemen, you halt at this limited 
power of counting or recognizing the presenc 
determining whether a motion is in its nat 


ll be submitted by the 
1oor. 

and circumscribed 
» of a man here, of 
ure dilatory, and yet 


you give to the Speaker without hesitation, or propose - give | 


to him, in this code of rules the powe rto declare practically that 
a member is absent during his whole term, or that he may make 
no motion at all during his entire membership of the House. 
This rule is initself particularly burdensome tothe younger 
members of the House. It places them at a great dis: \dvantage 
Iam sure that after they have had e oe erience of its working, 


after they know practic ally how it operates, it will be absolutely 
impossible to secure their consent to a rule of this kind. 
As I stated before, there are a number of gentlemen on the 


floor who, from their deserved eminence, can always secure 
recognition. They are always recognized by the Chair whe n- 
ever they rise to address it. But the great majority, the 300 or 
the 325, have no such en tranty that they will be given oppor- 
tunity to perform their duties as members of this body. 

I conjure you, tanta men, not to allow this rule, as it is re- 
orted, to become the rule of the House. If the amendment | 
se 
ness, it will be easy to change it. The Committee on “Rules can 
bring in an amendment at any time for that purpose. But if | 
the rules as they are proposed here are odanted and fastened 
on us, they will remain during the Congress, and there will be | 
no p-ssibility of a change. 
House during your entire membership, and you will be the per- 
sons ou whom the burdens of this system will mainly rest. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Speaker, this rule which is sought 


e proposed should turn out to be to the disadvantage of busi- | 


| 
| 








to be changed has been the rule of the House for a lo ime; 
and while [ have only had a limited experience here, yet during 
that experience I never have observed theim iginary evil which 
the gentleman from Iowa [M HEPBURN] presents, th the 
Speaker willd rately, wi eaforeth it, dis ise 
1 member 

Mr. HEPBURN. I did nots t hat nd 

Mr. OUTHWAITI We | t i othe VAY 
then that t Speaker might determine t memb ould 
not be re¢ ! d lL can not im ne that sucha tl could 
oO ras the t ian points out asthe evilo . e.! v, 
the isfrar nt of any di Li unles Ss th 
m Ct Lol } leter nined that the hvepresentit om 
th distri ~ vl ot be recog ed when he oue ) 
nized, and had business upon wh he michtt 1 be re 

will call the att ntion of members of th House tot f t 
that this isa system of rules by which business is so o be 
trans icted it orderly way: that there must be lodged some- 
See r nas to vho shall p rticipate in business » iI 
ticular times [It is recognized by the rules t t the ch man 
of the committ e having in charge a lil,orany gent not 
the chairman of a committee, having charge of a bi Ss be 
recognized at certain points in the discussion as against ery 
one e:se He must then be recognized to control the con ct of 
the business intrusted to his charg This proposition is to take 

way from the Speaker any discretion, and to provide that he 
must recognize whomsoever my arise on the floor. 

[ have seen as many as twenty gentlemen or more upon their 

| feet addressing the Chair at one time, seeking an opportunity to 
address the House or to offer motions. This amendment says 
the Speaker must recognize the member rising Must he not 
at once exercise a discretion? I must say that it has been exer- 
cised for a long period in the past in such a manner that there 
has been very little « ymplaint, if any, that the different politi- 
eal parties upon this floor have not received their fair share of ree- 
ognition. In fact, it is thecustom for the Speaker to recognize 
members on one side of the House and then to recoznize members 
upon the other side of the House, and to distribute reco tion 
thus fai ly 

An objection to the rule as proposed to be am«nded is r« no 
that it would be necessary to have t char ) he Committee 
on Rules, but that it would be inoperative from the b 
It simply places the Spenker in anembarras position W het 
six or eight or ten gentlemen arise, which one must he reco 
nize? Upon what rul shall he determine Le 1ust use his 
discretion; and then t his rule miy be appealed to by som el 
tle mn, who says, ‘I was on the floor first,” o1 other, LVS, 
‘No: I was on the floor first 

Now, as to new members 1 beginne1 n Congress l 
anywise subjected to peculiar embarrassment on account of t 
present regulation—the custom is for members, whe t cle 
sire recognition, to notify the Chair that t desire to ik 
upon a subject, and the Chair makes a list, and t t i t; 
and gentlemer, though not always recognized in the « rin 
which their names are upon the list, yet ar ornized : ym 
time in the debate, and as soon as recognition ( t 
be given. \gain,as to ocensions to ask unat 5 conse! 
tlemen go up and ask the Chair and receive their recognitions 
along as opportunity comes. 

As I have said before, the present ru ivoids thro tl 
House into confusion and avoids the neces y oO! rails the 
question of precedence, of priority. 

In the recent debate that we had upon the eit meas 3t 
passed, the new members in this Ho ise cut « eas LO 
a figure as the old ones. The y had just as good oppo es 
to speak, and I am pleased to say that they handsom: d 
themselves of those opportunities. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Mr. Speal , | desire tos n 
word on the motion. The practice, as has been stated by the 
gentleman from Ohio|Mr. OUTHWAITE], has been, when a com- 
mittee brings in a report or reports a bill, for the chai n of 
that committee to take the floor; and if the time is agre: pon 
for debate between the two sides he contro's the tim: n one 
side and apportions it out pretty much as he nts to, and some 
opposing gentleman on the other side of the Chambé the 
mesure is opposed, controls the time on th sid 

Now, the honorable gentleman from Ohio |Mr. OUTHWAITE] 

| Says that if the amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. HEPBURN] is adopted and made a partof therules it would 
be embarrassing for the Speaker to recognize any one > particu- 





They will stand as the rules of the | 





lar gentleman. “WwW hy, Pe it is a part of the Speaker's du That 
is one of the functions he has to perform, and it ought not to be 
avoided and evaded by keeping any list by which particular 
sons in the House should be recognized. This custom of kee p- 


ing a list by the Speaker is, in my opinion, a bad one, and ought 


per- 





PEERED Wi 0) eR 


ey 
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to be 
aris 
ruil 


abandon ivery member of this House has a right to 
and adi s the Speaker, and instead of providing by your 
snow, 


imperatively the duty of the Speaker to 
ho first arises and catches hiseye. Now, 
the older members of this body that all 
introduced by a standing 
largely 
out the time of 
cognized when he rises. 


1G Lida 
} man W 

Vn to 

ny proposition 
ittee is regulated 
and he peddles 
T » be rm 


iul comm 
mittee, 

r ought 

ty in dise 
and as candid as the present incumbent o! 


He would then distribute the privilege of | 


reports the measure, but 
constituency were in- 
either to 


‘ommittee that 
man whose 
be heard, 


very 


a Lo 


ibmit the 

air one, and ought not to be any longer ob- 

House; but the Speaker ought to recognize and 
ecide whether one member or the other has arisen 
stheChair. [have witness 
eman from Ohio |Mr. OUTHWAITE] has witnessed 
es, 80 he knows very well that the power of saying one word 
now . hi 


waUare 


he gent 


shall never forget alittle incident which occurred when | 
was a young member, a great many years ago, when my honor- 
friend from Pennsylvania, the greatest of the leaders of the 
that has sat here in my time [Mr. Randall], introduced 
ticular measure. I had been here three months and had 
op my mouth, and did not know whether I 
not the first session of Congress; but a friend went to Mr. 
Randall and said: Chere is anew member here from the re- 
giou of Mississippi, which has been referred to by some debater 
on this side,and I should like him to have an opportunity to 
speak fifteen minutes.” Mr. Randall turned and 
and he had a way of closing one of his eyes 


able 
fon 
ip 


hot ned 


for ten or 
looked up at me, 
whenever he 
me all over, 
telling what 
not speak.” 
\nd I did not speak. 
vit 
mon 
for reélection 


he said: ‘‘ Well, he isa mew member; there is no 


in the devil he may 


He had invited several other members and 
or two Senators. had not known Mr. Randall then, but I had 
the afterwards of becoming well acquainted with him, 
and with being honored by being classed among his friends. He 
CAMe 
address with a number of other gentlemen. That was the first 
time [ had a chance at him. When he approached me, and | 
was sitting about wh 
rave me the invit 

as he had done me, 
there is no tell 


” but 


honor 


I looked him all over from head to foot, 
suid: ‘‘Mr. Randall, Iam anew mem- 
t the devil | 


tion, 
and 
ber: ing wha 
ter not speak; L did. 

‘he gentleman from Ohio knows very 
operation of this rule as it now stands the Speaker would be 
clothed with absolute power, and is clothed with absolute power, 
to recognize or not recognize as he chooses; and it is a function 
which the Speaker I do not think would like to exercise, but 
would prefer to cast his eye over the House 
order or not, and if in order, it would be his 
pleasure, as just and equitable and right, to recognize the man 
who first rose and respectfully addressed him. I am, therefore, 
in favor of the amendment. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
think the ame — ment proposed by the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. HEPBURN | ought to be adopted. I donot 
be wise to make any ar bitrary rule of recogr 
The matter of recognition must necessarily be left to the dis- 
cretion of the Speaker. Now, what would be the effect if the 
rules were adopted as provided by the gentleman? It has al- 
ways been the custom here, under the rule 
of the committee, the chairman, or some other member of the 
committee who reports the measure, to take the floor in its ad- 
vocacy. 

The Speaker first recognizes that member to take the floor, 
and he has : for an hour under the rules. Now, 
adopt the arbitrary rule which the amendment provides; when 
that member has concluded his remarks the first gentleman who 
catches the Speaker's eye must be recognized. The custom has 


whether he is in 
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| if it should turn out under t 
| on the minority of the committee repent ing the measure should 
com- | r 
by the chair- | 
the | 


1arging this duty if the Speaker is | 


speak or offer | 


t the custom that has grown up of keep- | 


| other me 
-d scenes in this House, | 


th solely belonged to the chairman of the com- | 


should or | 


was ina very scrutinizing mood, and, after looking | 


say, and I think he had better | 


[never got even with him until he in- 
d me to go to Philadelphia with a number of other gentle- 
and muke a speech in his behalf when he was a candidate | 


one 


tome and asked me to go to Philadelphia and make an | 


| subject, 
re the gentleman from Ohio now sits, and | 
| adopted, would it not be possible for a member in opposition toa 
| measure under consideration during the 
may say, and I had bet- | 





well that under the | 


| tion to recognize the 


and see whether | 
any member arose for the purpose of addressing the House, and | 


believe it would | 
1ition in the House, | 


, to permit a member | 


suppose you | 
| namely, that the discretion as to recognition must be lodged in 
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always obtained here for the Speaker to recognize the minority 
on the question. If the committee that reports the measure is 
divided, some member of the minority is opposed to the 
measure is recognized under the customs of this House. And 
that is right and proper, bec: wuss he comes from the committee 
that reported the mexusure and has examined the measure. But 


the practice that the Representative 


a 
wno 


as some gentleman immediately in front of the 
nection with the question, and who wi ; 
nota member of the committee—yet this gentleman who has had 
nothing to do with the consideration of the measure being fir 

toaddress the Speaker under this arbitrary rule, the Speaker 
having no discretion, not being allowed to recognize a memb« 

of the minority of the committee as opposed to the measure, 
would be compelled to recognize the other gentleman who 
no connection with the matter, who would then have the floor 
forone hour, and thus the House would be taken away entirely 
from the consideration of the question and the argument of the 
question by the gentlemen who had considered it in committ 

A gentleman getting the in opposition to a measure would 
have control of it, and might move the previous question before 
:mbers of the committee had had a nee to 


not be so alert 
Speaker who had no con 


had 


floor 
eh COn- 
sider it, 

Mr. HOOKER of 
an inquiry 
. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes, sir. 

- HOOKER of Mississippi. Do you not think that the time 
ne come when gentlemen sitting in a remote part of the Hous 
should be recognized? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I think it is very material 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Where a member sits 
should have nothing to do with the question. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Three or four 
men would control the whole business. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The gentleman will not 
hear me. The gentleman sitting in a remote part of the Hall, 
so far as that is concerned, may be the very gentleman entitled 
to the floor, and a gentleman who has his seat immediately in 
front of the Chair may be recognized who has no connection 
with the question at all, and yet he would have control of it for 
an hour. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. No connection with it! Is he 
not a member of the House, and has not he connection with every 
matter that comes up here? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Not necessarily. The 
House might not desire to hear from him at that time; it might 
desire to hear from the member who had examined the matter 
and who had well considered views upon it; and yet the gentle 
mn sitting where my friend from Mississippi now sits, in front 
of the Chair, would have a great advantage over the gentleman 
sitting in a remote corner of the Hall who had investigated the 
and whose business it had been to do so. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. If this amendment were 


Mississippi. Will the gentlemn allow me to 


ma iKC 


Thatis only one object- 


second morning hour to 
the floor and exhaust the hour without permitting the meas- 
ure to be brought to a vote? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Unquest ion: - y it would. 
Such a provision would take away from the Speaker the discre- 
member in charge of a measure. If th 
member was not the first to address the Speaker, some other 
gentleman having anticipated him, the discussion of the meas- 
ure would be taken away from the man who had charge of it, 
who was presumed to understand it, and whom the House wanted 
to hear. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. 
defeated entirely, under the limitation-of 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. 


get 


And vote would 
the morning hour: 
Cert tinly. Now, Mr 


| Speaker, this rule which itis proposed to chapge is not new. 


Gentlemen might infer from the remarks of the gentleman from 
Lowa | Mr. HePBu RN] that the rule is a new one, but in fact it 
has existed in the House, substantially in this form, from 1789. 
At different times attempts have been — to change it; bu 
the House has always, I believe, refused to ike the change, 
and has left the questi on of recognition in the discretion of the 
Speaker. In the Forty-sixth Congress the question was fully 
examined by a committee of the House, and a very able repor' 
was made upon it byone of the most distinguished members that 
ever sat in this body, Mr. Garfield of Ohio. That committee 


| made an exhaustive examination of the question, and the con 


clusion at which they arrived was, I think, the only correct one, 


the Speaker. 
With fifteenor twenty menon the floor, all clamoring and con- 
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tending as to which one had yn first, there would be perpet- | previous hi y ap ve ( Ho t 
ual disorder and confusion; no system, no method would be pos- | have been con as 


sible, and the only way to have method and order and system is | to refuss to 0 ne } 
for the Speaker to exercise the discretion in recognizing mem- | dressed 






























bers. I ask the clerk to read the extract which ive ma 
from the report of that committee in the Forty ‘th Congress } ( , ) 
made by Mr. Gartield 
The Cler} ( | as follows: } | 
With the e: ption of last « R X EL, whi \ 
18 ese Yu e rel y Vv I é 
of ( ( l t 
at r t é reco : | i \ I 
an e ¢ © are ) } } 
f } y ( l t ' 
pr y » ¢ ' e \ >t 
orc ( I l I I i t it 5 
be fre ex a Wise a 1 f 
deba 
| i re the i mmer i ) 
Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Mi O wi 
upon th biect. I aminclined to favor th mendment of th ; 
cen manfrom | - but not b se I have any ids hat th 
ne n Dé have fared ba va in 16 G1s¢ n \ ( 
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ber to whom it isdownright offensive and poisonous. The amend- 
ment which I propose goes beyond that which appears in the 
rules, and forbids other persons, not members of this House, to 
upon the floor of the House at any time when it is not in 
BeSsSsLON, 

The situation not as bad at this season of the year, when 
the nd windows are open, as it will be in the winter sea- 
son, when they are closed, and when this room is crowded with 
a motley crowd up to a few moments of the time for the session 
to begin, and many of these are smoking pipes and cigarettes 
and the vilest kind of tobacco, so that I have witnessed at the 
beginning of many of the sessions in the Fifty-first and Fifty- 
second Congresses that the air would be blue with this vile smoke 
to such an extent that you could scarcely see across the room, 
and this is especially offensive to our lady visitors in the galleries. 

Now, all that the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. JOHN- 
SON | said the other day about the filthy condition of the venti- 
lators in this House : 
to do with the vile, bad air in this Hall. This is the first hall 
that [ was ever conversant with where it was arranged that the 
fresh air and ventilation should come to us through a spittoon 
jluughter], for that is about whatthese ventilators amount to 
under the present practice of the House. 
and decency, gentlemen ought not to expectorate in these ven- 
tilators. 

It is generally conceded by medical and scientific men that 
disease is propagated by germs or bacteria. Thatis the result 
of scientific investigation. If that be true, what an incubating 
machine for bacteria this half-mile of ventilators in front of 
each row of seats in this Hall must be, into which many of the 
membersexpectorats. Whatan incubator for catarrh, consump- 
tion, and other diseases? I repeat, it is the first instance that I 
have ever known where the fresh air and ventilation came up 
thraucgh the spittoons, because that is practically what they are. 


SmOK 


doors a 


The gentleman from North Dakota |Mr. JOHNSON] says they | 


have not been cleaned for years. We have a Committee on 
Ventilation and Acoustics, but Lam told that that committee 
never meets. It is a very important committee, having much to 
do with the welfare and health of the members. Why, Mr. 
Speaker, only yesterday a member of this House told me that 
he had been out of bealth ever since he came here, and he 
thought it was entirely due to the smoke in this room, which he 
was compelled to breathe, and he asserted, further, that he would 
certainly not be a candidate for reélection if he would be obliged 
to sit in the vile, bad atmosphere of this House. 
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that chair just over there (indicating) told me that he would de- 
cline and did decline reélection for the reason that the atmos- 
phere was so vile in this Hall that he could not subject himself 
to the consequences of remaining in it. 

I submit that this rule should be enforced, and rigidly. It is 
simply designed to curean evil which all mustrecognize. There 
is no reason why we should prevent members from smoking if 
we are to allow the crowd of persons who fill this Hall just be- 
fore the session begins to exercise that privilege of poisoning 
the air which we have to sitin all day. If the rules forbid mem- 
bers from smoking on the floor, I repeat it, siz, we should de- 
liver ourselves from the bad atmosphere which is created by 
extending this privilege to the masses who throng the Hall be- 
fore the session begins. 

{Here the hammer fell. ] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Mass.chusetts. 

The question was taken; and on a division there were yeas 55, 
nays 51. 

Mr. CARUTH. No quorum. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will appoint tellers. 

Mr. CATCHINGS and Mr. MORSE were appointed tellers. 

Mr. CARUTH. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts applies his amendment—— 

[Cries of ** Regular order! ”’] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. 
tary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Does the amendment place 
the outsiders when they get on the floor on the same level with 
the members? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the gentleman’s inquiry. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. If [understand it, by the adop- 
tion of the amendment we place outsiders who come on the floor 
before the session begins on an equality with the members who 
come on the floor after the session begins. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The amendment prohibits smok- 
ing at any time on the floor. 

Mr. CARUTH. I rise toa parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CARUTH. Does this amendment apply to members of 


Debate is not in order. 
[ wish to submit a parliamen- 


The Chair does not understand 


the House, or merely to outsiders? 


lregret that they have not established some different ar- | 


rangement—for instance, closing the top of these ventilators, so 
that they will not be incubating machines to propagate disease; 
and every sensible man must see that they are nothing more nor 
less than that in their present condition and use. 

Mr. DALZELL. 
close these floor ventilators? 


Mr. MORSE. From underneath. Getit from the sides of the 


tep on which they are placed and not from the top of the step. | 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
ON pi « d. 

Mr. MORSE. 
minutes longer. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORSE. Now, Mr. Speaker, a word further on this sub- 
ject. 

he children of Israel, under Divine direction, established 
whatwas known as ‘“‘ citiesof refuge.” The Committee on Rules 
have in their wisdom established in this vast building at this end 
one ‘‘city of refuge” for nonsmokers by forbidding the members 
to smoke in this Hall. 

Every other part of this vast building, except the Senate 
Chamber, the lobbies, the corridors, the Rotunda, the committee 
rooms, and every part of the building, except these Halls, are 
open to smokers. 

And I submit, Mr. Speaker, that this ‘‘city of refuge” should 
be respected, and the rule in regard to smoking in this Hall 
should be enforced. 

| have conferred with the gentleman in charge of this report, 
Gen. CATCHINGS, and he says that he has no objection to the 
amendment which I have offered, forbidding persons not mem- 
bers of Congress from smoking in this Hall at any time. This 
is a step in the right direction, will conserve the heaith of the 
members, and I trust that it will be adopted. 

The importance of this amendment to the rules can not be over- 
estimated. Isubmit that we who do notsmoke, with all deference- 
to those gentlemen who do, have some rights in this matier, and 
that our convenience and health ought to be a subject of some 
little consideration as well as theirs. 


[ask consent, Mr. Speaker, to proceed for three 


Is there objection? 


How would you get the fresh air, then, if you | 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks that is not a 
parliamentary inquiry; but the amendment applies to those who 


| are not members of the House. 


| 


' 


Mr. CARUTH. I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. I renew it. 

TheSPEAKER protempore. The tellers will take their places. 
Pending the count by tellers, 

Mr. SNODGRASS withdrew the point of no quorum. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the proposed rules, 


read as follows: 


| on the table, for the previous question (which motion 


4. When a question is under debate no motion shall be received but to fix 
the day to which the house shall adjourn, to adjourn, to take a recess, tolay 
sshall be decided with- 
out debate), to postpone toa day certain, to refer or amend, or to postpone 
indefinitely, which several motions shall have precedence in the foregoing 
order; and no motion to postpone to a day certain, to refer, or to postpone 
indefinitely, being decided, shall be again allowed on the same day at the 
same stage of the question. 


Mr. REED. I move to strike out in clause 4, in line 2, after 
the word ‘‘ but,” the words ‘‘ to fix the day to which the House 
shall adjourn; ” and in the next line the words ‘‘ to take a recess.” 

I do not suppose it is necessary to discuss the matter. I sim- 
ply desire to state to the House what my purpose is. The House 
has indicated in various ways, sometimes by vote and sometimes 
by speech, that it did not desire to filibuster. The speeches and 
the votes have not always coincided, however. Tht is, that 


| some gentlemen have voted against filibustering, and other gen- 


It is a fact, Mr. Speaker, | 


tlemen have expressed their minds against it. but have voted the 
other way. Possibly, by a practical matter like this, we can ar- 
range it so that the expressions of opinion and the votes may 
coincide; so that the language may join onto the action in some 
way. 

Now, one of the special methods by which filibustering iscar- 
ried on is by that absurd motion to fix the day to which the 
House shall adjourn, and the motion to take a recess. Underno 
general parliamentary law was the motion to take a recess ever 
erected into the dignity of a privileged motion, and in no as- 
sembly that [ know of on earth is it a privileged motion, except 
in this Assembly. If we strike that out we shall take away a 
gre it deal of the fuel from the fire; and I purpose to follow it by 
the proposition to strike out the next clause, or such portion of 


that one of my colleagues in the Fifty-first Congress, who sat in | it as gives these motions preference. 
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To the new members it may be necessary to say that the system | 

of making privileged a motion to adjourn, to fix a time to which | 
the House shall adjourn, and to take when alternated 


Mr. POWERS. 
The SPE 
made by 


I did. 
AKE R prot 


the go 


is on the motion 
[Mr. TRACEY]. and 


The q — 
New York 


npore. 
from 


4 recess, 


and amended, under our system of having the yeas and nays, 
constitute in themselves an absolute deadlock. 

Now, if this House means anything that it has been sayir 
about filibustering, it has got to take these motions out. If it 
does not mean anything by it, why let the House keep these 
motions in. If it means to have a system of work, this is the 
foundation of it. If it means to have a system of dodging re- 
sponsibility, why this present system is avery good one. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED]. 

The question being taken 

The SPEAKER pro tempore annou 
to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. REED] there were—ayes 52, 
noes 68. 

Mr. POWERS. I submit that there is no quorum voting. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Vermont 
makes the point that no quorum has voted, and the Chair will 
appoint as tellers the gentleman from Mississippi, Mr. 
INGS, and the gentleman from Maine, Mr. REED. 

Mr. TRACEY. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TRACEY. Would it be in order to make a motion to ad- 
journ? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER pyro tempore. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi demands the yeasand nays. The Chair did not under- 
stand the inquiry of the gentleman from New York [ Mr. TRACEY. | 

Mr. TRACEY. My inquiry is whether a motion 
would be in order at present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
in order. 

Mr. TRACEY. Then, Mr. Speaker, 
adjourn until Tuesday at 12 o’clock. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Oh, we de 
Speaker. 

Mr. TRACEY. 
a legal holiday. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Itis in order to move to adjourn, 
but the Chair thinks that a motion to adjourn until Tuesday 
would be beyond the constitutional limit. 

Mr. REED. That is not for the Chair to decide. 
the House to pass upon, 

Mr. TRACEY. The Constitution allows us to adjourn for 
three days. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
tion, however. 

Mr. TRACEY. My motion, if agreed to, would only adjourn 
the House for three days, even including Sunday, and, if it is not 
counted, it would be only two days. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Why not make it Monday? 

Mr. TRACEY. Because that is a legal holiday. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ne\ 
[Mr. TRACEY] moves that the House adjourn until 1 
at 12 o’clock. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I make the point of order that the gentle- 
man may move that when the House adjourn it adjourn until 
that time, but that the motion in the form in which he makes it 
is not in order. 

Mr. TRACEY. We are not 
We have not adopted the rules. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will hear 
tleman from [Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That has been regarded as the parliamen- 
tary rule. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Idesire to add to what the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] has said that we are operating under a 
resolution of the House which provides that the House, until 
otherwise ordered, shall meet each day at 12 o'clock. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Oh, let us vote the motion down. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from New York | Mr. TRACEy]. 

The question being taken, the SPEAKER pro tempore 
nounced that the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. POWERS and Mr. REED demanded a division. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mississippi 
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not want to adjourn, Mr. 


We can not get a quorum, and Monday will be 


That is for 


The Chair will submit the mo- 


York 


‘ue sday next 


working under any such rule. 


the gen- 


an- 


[Mr. CATCHINGS] has demanded the yeasand nays on the amend- | 


ment of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. TRACEY. The gentleman from Vermont [Mr. I 
demanded a division on my motion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If the gentleman from Vermont 
states that he made the demand, the Chair will recognize him. 
The Chair did not hear him. 
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l was rejected. 
The ving additional pairs are a 
Until furth notice: 
Mr. Pigott with Mr. GROSVENOR. 
Mr. BLAND with Mr. DINGLEY. 
CAI y with Mr. Brostus, until Tuesday next. 
‘the rest of the aay: 

BLANCHARD with Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois 
*, MUTCHLER with Mr. Houk of Tenn 

\LDERSON with Mr. WADSWORTH 

REILLY with Mr. REYBURN. 

» result was th 1d as above recorded. 

DINGLE that there ought 

omething d by this House to put a stop, in a reasona- 

which has grown up during the past 
istering by one or two or half a dozen 
y preventing not only a majority, but 
embers of this House from carrying out 
| recognize that there ison the part of a great 
sire to interpose a reasonable delay in the 
' im that good comes from that, and that 
objection has perhaps some weight. 

‘The House has refused to strike out these two privileged mo- 
tions; but is it not possible, now that we are on this matter, to set 
aside all partisan fecling and address ourselves to devising some 
method by which there may be a reasonable plan adopted by 
which the House may reach a vote on a question. 

Mr. COX. iker, [rise to a point of order. 
no amendment pending. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I proposed before concluding my remarks 
to offer an amendment; but I will move to strike out the last 
d, if the gentleman desires to be technical in the matter. Is 
it not possible, I say, for us to adopt some rule whereby there 
may be some method of reaching a vote upon a proposition that 
the House when nine-tenths of the members desire 
Old m of the House recognize the fact that 
under the rule in paragi 
considering and the 


nnounced 


S8ee 


loOuncE 
iker, iiseems tome: 
»degree, to the pr 
ht or ten years 
viduals, 
nine-tenths o 
will. Now, 


members 


thus ¢ 


transaction of any bu 


Vir. Spe There is 


wo! 


1 ¢ * 
IS pclore 
Lo do 80: mbe 


paragraph following, 


tion before this House, if he is willing to proceed to the lengths 
of filibustering. ‘That is made possible by the fact that the mo- 
tion to adjourn and the motion to fix a day for adjournment, 
are made always in order, to an unlimited extent. So that all 
anyone hus to do 
he may extend these by moving to amend them. 


of that kind. 

Now, what objection is there to adding the two motions, to fix 
a day ofadjournment and to take a recess, to those mentioned in 
the last clause of paragraph 4 of Rule XVI, thus giving some 
limit to dilatory motions when the House, by a large majority, 
l wh a vote? 


ceedings 


desires to re 

unless the proposition commends itself to gentlemen who wish 

to nddress themselves to the transaction of the business of the 

House and desire to have rules that may be reasonable. Instead 
of the last clause of this rule I would substitute the following: 

Andi ybton to postpone 

nile at ne 8B reces with 
t ne amendment 


san stage of the que 


to a day certain, to refer, to postpone indefi- 
one amendment, to fix the day of adjourn- 
shall be again allowed on the same day, at the 


sLion 


That, as gentlemen will see, would admit all the usual parlia- 
mentary motions, one of each kind; and then if the House, by a 
large majority, desires to reach a vote on the question, why 
should not these two motions—the motion to fix a day of adjourn- 
ment : motion to take a recess—be confined to one of each 
at the same stage of the question? 

| will offer this amendment for the purpose of bringing the 
House toconsider the question whether it wants to stop in any way 
this filibustering: whether it is desired that filibustering in this 
House by one gentleman shall beallowed so as to prevent the House 
for days, and it may be even for weeks, from coming toa vote. It 
seems to me that when we have allowed this round of motions 
we have exhausted all that ought to be allowed at the same 
stage of a question under consideration: and this seems to me so 
reasonable a provision that I do not think there ought to be any 
objection to it on the part of gentlemen who really desire to do 
business. 

If we do not adopt this, or something of the kind, we are placed 
in the position, that whenever any gentleman desires to indulge 


ind ti 


Ones 


is to use alternately these two motions; and | 
My suggestion | 
is that we amend this rule so as to place some limit upon pro- | 


L have here an amendment which I will | 
submit at the close of my remarks: but I do not desire to do so 
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in filibustering against a measure that measure can not pass un 
less the majority of the Committee on Rules willagree to report 
a cloture; so that the whole House is to be entirely under the 


| control of three members of the Committee on Rulesas to whether 
| it shall have relief from any such difficulty or not. 


Now, I sub 
mit to gentlemen that we ought not to put ourselves in that po 
sition. I submitthat after we have given reasonable opportunit; 
for debate and one opportunity to make each of the several mo 


| tions named, nor petition of those motions ought to be allowed 
| at thesame s 


tage of the question, such repetition being obviously 
for a dilatory purpose. I withdraw the tormai amendment, an 
ofier that which I send to the desk to be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend by striking out the last clause in Rule XVI, commencing with the 
words ‘‘and no motion,”’ and substitute the following: ‘‘And no motion to 
postpone to a day ‘tain, to refer, to postpone indefinitely, to takearecess 

» one niment, to fix aday of adjournment—with one amendmen 
sllowed on the same day at the same stage of the question 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire tocall particularly th: 
attention of my friends of the majority of the Committee on Kul 
to this proposition, and to ask them to give it careful consider 
tion. Iask them to consider whether it is not desirable that we 
should go to this moderate extent, which seems to me absolute] 
necessary, unless we propose to put ourselves entively at the mere 
of filibusterers, or of the Committee on Rules. 

Mr.CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I demand the previous qué 
tion on the pending proposition. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Unless the gentleman from Mississippi d 
sires to reply to the gentleman from Maine, I wish to make a f 
remarks, 

Mr. CATCHINGS. 
would do so. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Didthe gentleman from Missis 
sippi demand the previous question? The Chair was unable t 
hear him. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. If the gentleman from Illinois [Mr 
SPRINGER] desires to speak, let him speak, but I did demand the 
previous question. 

Mr. SPRINGER. 


[do not think it necessary to reply, or | 


Mr. Speaker, I had hoped that my distin 


\ | guished friend from Mississippi would be as willing to-day to tak 
aphs 4 and 5, the paragraph we are now | : 
it is absolutely in the | 
power of one genticman in this House to prevent the other 355 | 
members from reaching any conclusion on any bill or proposi- | 


the advice of the gentleman from Maine as he was on yes‘e 
day, because this proposition is quite as worthy of being adopt 
as the other; indeed, I think there areseveral more reasons wh 
this should be accepted than existed for the acceptance of the 
other. Iam heartily in favor of thisamendment. While it do 


| not enable the House to reach a conclusion at once, it will pei 


haps alford an opportunity at the end of five or six or eight o: 
ten roll calls to come to a vote. 

Mr. REED. I think it would take about ten roll calls at least 
under the rule proposed by my colleague [Mr. DINGLEY]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I estimated it at ten. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE, Well, does not the gentleman thin! 


| that roll calls are sometimes as edifying as some of the speeches 


that we hear on this floor? 

Mr. REED. The gentleman from Ohio better speak for hi 
[ Laughter. | 

Mr. SPRINGER. I would not undertake to say as to oth: 
speeches, but [know that would not be true as to mine or as to thos: 
of the gentleman from Ohio. [Laughter.] As Ihave said, Mr 
Speaker, I think it would take about ten roll calls to exhaus 
the power of filibustering left under the rule proposed by th 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY], so that it would requi 
about a day to reach a vote. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The rule applies, of course, to the legisla 
tive day. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes; to the legislative day. 
amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. TI hope it will not be agreed to. 
a vote. 

The question was taken; and there were 

Mr. DINGLEY. No quorum. 

The SPEAKER appointed as tellers Mr. CATCHINGS and M 
DINGLEY. 

The House proceeded to divide; but before the result was an 
nounced 
*, CATCHINGS said: 
and nays. 

he yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 70, nays 137, 


not voting 146: 


if 
Beli. 


I hope the 


I ask f 


ayes 52, 
. 


noes 102. 


AMT, 
ayii 


I think we had better have the yea 


as follows: 

YEAS—70, 
Curtis, Kans 
Curtis, N. Y 
Dalzell, 
Daniels, 
Dolliver, 


Bowers, Ca 
Broderick 
Caldwell, 
Cannon, [il 
Cousins, 


Avery, 
Babcock, 
Baker, Kans 
Baker, N. H. 
Boen, 


Doolittle, 
Ellis, Oregon 
Fletcher, 
Funk, 
Funston, 
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Meik lejohn, 


Met Me ry, 
McDowell 


Corni 

Alle Covel! 

Arnoid Cox, 

Bailey, Crain 

Baldwin Crawford 

Bal ead, Culberso1 

Barnes Cum 

Barwi De Arn 

Bell ‘ Dek ores 

Bell, ' Dinsmort f 

Berr) Dockery Tallory tallit Mr. REI [ cal livis 
Black, G Donovan, L : 
Black, Il Durborow 
Bray I 

Br 

_ ier i ; Mi sk Sc oceed that noquorum has vi 
Brookshire ‘or! } rest ‘ oint ae . 
Bunn i I ! i r, It | the centlema 

Burnes i 5 ’ 


| stior 


N 
‘T 


Ir. REED. No quor 
“he SPEAKER. Th 


Grady 
Gresham 
Hall, Mo 
Hammond 
Henderson 
Holn 
Hooker 
Hudso1 
Hunte1 


NOT VOTING 


Lb was reject 
rentlemal 
He de 
irom F ; ni ; : R Ww 
snouid be pre cle ed | \ e th Aitketr Bowers 
n. Bran 
e SPEAKER. In the al ction, | te wil A Br 
withdrawn. K: Brec 
Mr. DINGLEY. If there is: witl iy vote, L« Saldwin, Broderik 


sire to withdraw it, as I am pai artholdt Bi 


re : Bartlett Bryat 
The result of the vote was anno (aS above sta i Bel ien Burt 
The Clerk read as follows: | Beltzhoove ( nus 
: ae 4 Bingehat Camine ’ I 
A motion to fix the to which the House shall adjourn mot ‘ B : [ 
journ, and to take a rect hall always in order, and the hour at v lade. 
the House adjourns shall be entered on the Journal — pn 


{ i \ 
( j Drape 
Blanchar: ( ‘ Dunn 
Eland Cau Dunphy 
i 


Mr. REED. I move to amend by iuserting after the words ! Boatnen ickerin Ri 
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Hammond Loudenslager, Pigott, Sweet, 
Harmer Magner, Post, Talbott, Md. 
Harter Maguire, Powers, Tucker, 

Hatch Marsh Price, Tyler, 

Heiner Marshall, Randall, Van Voorhis, N. Y. 
Henderson, Ill Marvin, N. Y. Ray, Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Hendrick McAleer, Rayner, Wadsworth, 
Hermann McCreary, Ky. Reilly, Walker, 

Hicks Mck aig Reyburn, Wanger, 

Hines Meredith, Richarson, Mich. Waugh, 

Hitt Money, Robinson, Pa. Weadock, 
Hlooker, N. Y Morgan, Russell, Conn. Wever, 
Hopkins, Pa Morse, Ryan, Wheeler, Tl. 
Houk, Tenn Mutchler, Scranton, White, 

Joner Newlands, Settle, Wilson, Wash. 
Joy Northway, Shell, Wise, 

Kem, Oates Sherman, Wolverton, 
Lapham O'Neil, Mass Sibley, Woodard, 
Lefever O'Neill, Pa Sickles, Woomer, 

Lilly Payne, Sipe, Wright, Mass. 
Linton Pearson, Snodgrass, Wright, Pa. 
Lockwood, Pence, Somers, 


Loud 


Pendleton, W. Va 


Sperry 





So the amendment was rejected. 
The following additional pair was announced: 
Mr. CADMUS with Mr. WRIGHT of Pennsylvania. 
The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 
The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of Rule XVI. 
Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. 
u further amendment to this rule. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Mississippi. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Aimend Rule XVI by adding the following as a new paragraph 
10. The objection of no single member shall prevent the House from tak- 


jug up and considering any matter, but it shall require the concurrent ob- 
ection of fifteen members to rrevent the consideration of any measure. 


Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I offer this amendment, Mr. 
Speaker, which I presume will be adopted without objection 
fromany quarter, at least I hope so, for the purpose of curing an 
evil which we have all witnessed in past sessions of Congress. 
Those of us who were here in the last session of Congress, and 
the preceding session, have often witnessed the defeat of an op- 
portunity to consider a matter in the House which the majority 
desired to consider, by the single objection, perhaps the captious 
objection, of one single member. It seems tome that no one man 
should be permitted to block legislation in that way and defeat 
the will of every other member of the House. 

My object in introducing the amendment is to do away with 
the possibility, therefore, of asingle member having that power, 
so that by merely interposing his objection to the consideration 
of a measure which requires unanimous consent he is able to 
defeat the will of the House itself. There are many occasions 
when requests have been made in the House for unanimous con- 
sent to consider a matter when a solitary objection prevented it, 
against the sense and judgment of the House. Now, I object to 
any ohe member having that power. 

| desire also, Mr. Speaker, before the vote is taken, to amend 
theamendment by the insertion of the words at the beginning 
of it, ‘‘ Where unanimous consent is requested.” 

In the last House, and for many Congresses before, the objec- 
tion of a single member has prevented the taking up of a matter 
by the House, although every other member in the House might 
be willing to consider it. The objection of one man was more 
potent than the strength of the whole House outside of him. I 
might cite a case which took place in the last term of Congress, 
in which a small bill was passed in the Senate permitting the 
removal of a well-known officer of the Navy, who had died on 
the coast of Alaska, to his home, and burying him in the grave- 
yard of his friends and relatives. 

[t passed the Senate unanimously and came over to the House, 
where it was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, and 
was reported unanimously by that committee; and yet fora long 
time action was prevented on that bill because under the rules 
as they stood, and as they will stand now if this amendment is 
not incorporated in the rules, the objection of a single member 
prevented any one from getting that bill before the House for 
consideration. I desire that the rules shall be amended in the 
form I have suggested, that where unanimous consent is re- 
quested it shall require the concurrent objection of fifteen mem- 
bers to prevent consideration. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend the amendment 
by striking out “ fifteen’ and inserting “ five.” It seems to me 
that it ought not to be left to the captiousness of one member, 
but fifteen might be an unwieldy body, and I therefore suggest 
five instead. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Iowa to the amendmentof the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 


Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer | 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out fifteen and insert five 

Mr. WELLS. I move that the House now adjourn until Tues- 
day next at 12 0’clock. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Mr.Speaker, I believe the vote 
is first to be taken on the amendment. 

Mr. WELLS. I will withdraw the motion. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Iowa, tostrike out *‘ fifteen * and in- 
sert ‘‘ five.” 

Mr. HOOKERof Mississippi. 
by myself be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Where unanimous consent is asked, the objection of no single member 
shall prevent the House from taking up and considering any matter; but it 


shall require the concurrent objection of tifteen members to prevent the con- 
sideraticn of any measure. 


The SPEAKER. 


Let the amendmentas modified 


The question now is on striking out ‘ fif- 
teen ’in this amendment and inserting ‘ five.” 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOOKER. I rise toa parliamentary inquiry. Is itinthe 
power of the mover of a proposition to accept an amendment? 

The SPEAKER. But the amendment has been voted down. 

Mr. HOOKER. Then I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the House refused to accept the amendment of the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

The question was taken; and on a division there were—ayes 
38, noes 89. 

Mr. HOOKER. No quorum. 

The SPEAKER announceg the appointment of Mr. CATCH- 
INGS and Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi as tellers. 

Mr. CATCHINGS., I think we had better have the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 44, nays 136, not 
voting 174; as follows: 


YEAS—44., 
Babcock. Funk, Hulick, Milliken, 
Baker, N. H. Gear, Johnson, Ind. Moon, 
Bowers, Cal. Grosvenor, Johnson, N. Dak. Perkins, 
Cockrell, Hager, Kiefer, Pickler, 
Cousins, Hainer, Loud, Smith, 
Curtis, Kans. Hartman, Lucas, Stephenson, 
Curtis, N. Y. Hayes, Lynch, Stone, C. W. 
Dingley, Hepburn, McCall, Stone, Ky. 


Doolittle Hilborn. McCleary, Minn. Tawney, 


Ellis, Oregon Hooker, Miss. Meiklejohn, Thomas, 
Fletcher, Hopkins, Wl. Mercer, Updegraff. 
NAYS—136. 
Alexander, Culberson, Lane, Ritchie, 
Allen, Cummings, Lapham, Robbins, 
Arnold, De Armond, Lawson, Robertson, La. 
Bailey, Dinsmore, Layton, Rusk, 
Barnes, Dockery, Lester, Russell, Ga. 
Barwig, Durborow, Lisle, Sayers, 
Bell, Colo. Enloe, Livingston, Schermerhorn, 
Bel), Tex. Epes, Maddox, Shaw, 
Berry, Erdman, Mallory, Simpson, 
Black, Ga. Everett, Martin, Ind. Springer, 
Black, Ill. Fithian, McCulloch, Stallings, 
Boatner, Forman, McDannold, Stockdale, 
Boen, Fyan, Mc Dearmon, Stone, W. A. 
Breckinridge, Ark. Geary, McEttrick, Strong, 
Bretz, Geissenhainer. McGann, Swanson, 
Brickner, Grady, McLaurin, Talbert, S.C. 
Brookshire, Greshain, MeMiilin, Tarsney, 
Bunn, Hall, Mo. McNagny, Tate, 
Burnes, Hare, McRae, Taylor, Ind. 
Bynum, Harter, Meyer, Terry, 
Cabaniss, Haugen, Montgomery, Tracey, 
Cannon, Cal. Heard, Moses Turner, 
Caruth, Henderson, N. C. Neill, Turpin, 
Catchings, Holman, O’Ferral!, Warner, 
Clark, Mo. Houk, Ohio Outhwaite, Washington, 
Cobb, Ala. Hudson, Page, Wells, 
Cobb, Mo. Hunter, Patterson, Wheeler, Ala. 
Conn, Hutcheson, Paynter, Whiting, 
Cooper, Fla. Ikirt, Pearson, Williams, Il. 
Cooper, Tex. Johnson, Ohio, Pendleton, Tex. Williams. Miss. 
Covert, Kem, Pendleton, W. Va. Wilson, Ohio 
Cox, Kilgore, Price, Wilson, Wash. 
Crain, Kribbs, Richards, Wilson, W. Va. 
Crawford, Kyle, Richardson,Tenn. And the Speaker. 
NOT VOTING—174. 
Abbott, Bingham, Burrows, Cogswell, 
Adams, Blair, Cadmus, Compton, 
Aitken, Blanchard, Caldwell, Coombs, 
Alderson, Bland, Caminetti, Cooper, Ind. 
Aldrich, Boutelle, Campbell, Cooper, Wis. 
Apsley, Bower, N.C Cannon, Ill. Cornish, 
Avery, Branch, Capehart, Dalzell, 
Baker, Kans. Brattan, Causey, Daniels, 
Baldwin, Brawley, Chickering, Davey, 
Bankhead, Breckinridge, Ky. Childs, Davis,'! 
Bartholdt, Broderick, Clancy, De Forest, 
Bartlett, Brosius, Clarke, Ala. Denson, 
Belden, Brown, Cockran, Dolliver, 
Beltzhoover, Bryan, Coffeen, Donovan, 


1893. 


Hines 
Hitt, 
Hooker 
Hopkins 
Houk 
Hull 


Jones 


Draper, 
Dunn, 
Dunphy 
Edmunds 
Ellis, Ky 
English, 
rellows, 
Fielder, 
Fitch, 
Funston, 
Gardner, 
Gillet, N. Y 
Gillett, Mass 
Goldzier, 
Goodnight, 
Gorman, 
Graham, 
Grout, 
Haines, 
Hall, Minn 
Hammond, 
Harmer, 
Harris, 
Hatch, 
Heiner, 
Henderson, Ill 
Henderson, Iowa 
Hendrix, 
Hermann, 
Hicks, 


Murray 

VM utchler 
Newlands 
Northway 
Oates 
O'Neil 
O' Neill 
Jovy P 
Lacey 
Latimer 
Lefever, 
Lilly, 

Linton 
Lockwood, 
Loudenslager, 
Magner, 
Maguire 
Mahon, 
Marsh, 
Marshall, 
Marvin, N. Y. 
McAleer, 
McCreary, Ky 
McDowell, 
McKaig, 
McKeighan 
Meredith, 
Money, 
Morgan, 
Morse, 


Sipe 
Snodgrass 
N.Y Some 
Pa 
Tenn 


rs 


perry 
Stevens 


Mass 
Pa, 


Storer 
strait 
Sweet 
Talbott 
Taylor 
Tucker 
Ty ier 
Van Voorhis, N. Y 
Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Wadsworth 


aschal 
Payne 
Pence 
Phillips, 
Pigott, 
Post. 
Powers 
Randall 
Ray Walker 
Rayner W anger, 
Reed Waug 
Reilly Weadock, 
Reyburn Wever 
Richardson, Mich. Wheeler 
Robinson, Pa Whit 
Russell, Conn W ise 
Ryan Wolverton, 
Scranton W oodard, 
Settle, Woomer 
Sheli Wright 
Sherman, Wright 
Sibley 

Sickles, 


Mad 
Tenn 


Ill 


Mass 
Pa 


So the amendment was not agreed to. 
The following additional pairs were announced: 
For the rest of this day: 
Mr. FitcH with Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. 
Mr. GOLDZIER with Mr. HULL. 
Mr. FELLOWS with Mr. CANNON of Illinois. 
Mr. CAPEHART with Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. 
Mr. DINGLEY. I vote for the purpose of making a quorum. 
Mr.GROSVENOR. Iam paired, but [vote to make a quorum. 
Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 
The SPEAKER. One moment. 
nays has not been announced. 
Mr. ENLOE. I am paired with the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. BOUTELLE], but vote to make a quorum. 
The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 
Mr. CATCHINGS. I move that the House do now adjourn. 
The motion wasagreed to: and accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 59 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, September 
», 1893, at 12 o’clock noon. 


The result of the yeas and 


SENATE. 


SATURDAY, September 2, 1893. 
Prayer by Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D., of the city of Washing- 
ton. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
PETITIONS 


AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. VILAS presented the petition of J. M. Holly and 36 
other citizens of La Crosse, Wis., praying for the uncondi- 
tional repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called 
Sherman law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BUTLER presented a petition of the Board of Trade of 
Georgetown, S. C., praying for the repeal of the so-called Sher- 
man silver law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Board of Trade of Colum- 
bia, S. C., praying that an appropriation be made for the im- 
provement of the Congaree River, South Carolina; which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I present a memorial of the officers of the 
different wool-growers’ associations in the State of South Da- 
kota, remonstrating against any change in the tariff on wool, and 
stating that they believe that placing woolson the free list at this 
time will stamp out the sheep business in that State and bring 
disaster and ruin to their chosen calling. I move that the me- 
morial be referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. TELLER presented a petition of the railway conductors 
of Colorado, praying for the free coinage of silver; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented two petitions of business men and 
merchants of Massillon, Ohio, and of Mahanoy City, Pa., praying 
for the repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called 
Sherman law; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. TURPIE presented a petition of citizens of Lima, Ind., 
praying for the unconditional repeal of the silver-purchasing 
clause of the so-called Sherman law; which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 
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Mr. GORDON present 
| Association, praying { 
the State of Georg 
Finanee. 
DEFICIENCY 
lr. WHITE of 


Control the C 


PAYMI 
Loui 


Islhina 


N11 
tingent Expens 
ferred the amendment subm 
proposed to the bill (H. R. 4) to pro 
ficiencies in the appropriations for the 
ment for the fiscal year enai 1 30, 1 

. asked to be discharged from its further « 
that it be referred to the Committee on App 


} Was agreed to 


on 


++ 


tte i by 


sec ne June 


pe ses 


VIDOW 


Mr. WHITE of Lo 
Control the Conting 
ferred the 
August 31, 1893, report 

| sidered by 

Resolved, That the Secretary of th 
and directed to p out he mis ane 
the Senate to Mollie Crandall, widow of ¢ 
senger in the employ of the Senate, ana 
as such essen said sum to be considet 
penses and other allowances 


OF Cc. P. CRANDALL. 


lisiana, from the Committee to Audit 

ent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was re 

resolution submitted by Mr. MITCHELL « 
without amendment, and it 


di 
unanimous consent. and agreed to, as follows 
senate t 


(regon, 


W 


is con- 


BILLS 
Mr. VOORHEES introdueed a bill 
legal representatives of Nicholas J. Bigley. deceased: 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 
Mr. HALE introduced a bi S. S821) for the relief of David 
Marshall,of the county of Hancock, in the State of Maine: which 
was id twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
Claims. 

Mr. SHERMAN introduced a bill (S. 822) for the re 
legal representatives of Thomas L. Young; which was rv 
by its title, : l referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. POWER introduced 2 authorize Mis- 
souri River Power ¢ ompany of Montana to constr 
the Missouri River: which was read twice 
ferred to the Committee on Commeréce. 

Mr. PETTIGREW introduced a bill rranting* settle 
on certain lands in Oklahoma Ter itory the right 

| their homestead entries, and for other purposes; 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands 

Mr. SHOUP introduced a bill to amend an act entitled 

| **An act to provide the times and places for holding terms of the 
United States ¢ in the Stat [Idaho and Wy 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the ¢ ommitte 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PALMER introduced a join 
ing anamendment to the Constitution of United 
lating to the election of Senators by the p which w 
twice byits title, and referred to the Committee on P1 
Kleetions. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I introduced a 
tion (Senate joint resolution No. 2), at the sion oO 
Senate in the present Congress. I desire to inquire if it 
on the table, or has it been referred? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
vised. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I ask unanimous consent that 
be referred, in connection with the joint resolution just i 
duced, to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be 
ferred. 

Mr. SHERMAN. [ask that the joint resolution(S. R. 1, 
cial session) proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, introduced by me at the special executive session 
be referred to the Committee on the 


INTRODUCED. 


S. 820 ‘the relief of the 


sil | l: which was 


re on 


yf ief of the 
id twice 
in 
a bill (S.8 to the 
icta damac! 
title, and re- 


Oss 


by its 


S. 824 i 
to commut 


which was rex 
S. 825 


yurts 5 ol oming:” 


S. R. 25). 


ion 
the 


esoLul 
State 


ople; 


resolu- 


similar 
special e8 
is sti 
Lt is or he t the Cha 


ible _ * 18 


so re 


~~» spe 


| 
Judiciary. Itis in r 
to changing the time of the meeting of Congress, and I thi: 
ought to go to that committee. 
| The VICE-PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will 
ferred. 
PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRE 


On motion of Mr. HALE, it was 


Ordered, That the papers in the case of Ambr simpson, introduced in 
the Fifty-first Congress, be withdrawn from the files of the 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 


D. 


menate and 1 
REPORTS OF SECRETARIES OF THE TREASURY. 
Mr. HIGGINS submitted the following concurrent resolution: 
which was read: 
Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring therei That 
| the Secretary of the Senate, under the direction of the Committeeon Finance, 
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x thousand coples, two thousand for the use 
yr the use of the House, such portions of 

of the Treasury, including the reports 
e¢ may deem advisable, and to cause an 


md | 


{ find that the reports of the 


ip to LS38 


Secretaries of | 
were published at that time in two vol- | 


e, including the reports up to 1814, was | 


ere has been no edition since that time. 
out print and can only be found on the 
They contain matter of the utmost im- 


nt at this time, as, indeed, at all times. It 


oO 


kes me that it 
dfrom time to time,so as to bring them to the 
The resolution merely refers the matter to the 

vee with authority.to report as to what should 
1at portion of the reports should be published. Of 
ompanying documents have now grown to be very 


1) publi 
pr 
Committee on Fir 
be bon t ad VV 
course, the 
voluminou 
be included; but I think that it would be a most interesting and 
valuable publication. 

Che VICE-PRESIDENT. 
referred to the Committee 


nt period. 


The concurrent resolution will be 
on Finance. 
TREATIES INDIAN TRIBES 


WiTH IN OREGON. 


Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

i lved, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, directed 
to transmit to the Senate copies of all treaties at any time heretofore made 
and not heretofore printed, between the United States and the tribe of In- 
dians known 'Two-too-ten-nees'’ in the State of Oregon; also copies of 
all treaties heretofore entered into and not heretofore printed with any and 
all tribes of Indians located west of the Coast range of mountains and be 
tween the mouth of the Umpqua River and the line separating the States of 
Oalifornia and Oregon, in the State of Oregon; alsocopies of all correspond 
ence between Indian Agent Ben Wright and Joel Palmer, superintendent of 
Indian affairs for the State of Oregon; also of all correspondence between 
said Agent Wright and said Superintendent Palmer and the Commissioner 
of indian Affairs, concerning said tribes of Indians, or any of them, and con- 
cerning said treaties or any of them. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there are no further resolutions 
the morning business is closed. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Lask that the order of business, House bill 
No. 1, be temporarily laid aside, not losing its place, in order 
that the Senator from Oregon |Mr. DOLPH] may proceed with 
some remarks which he desires to submit upon another subject. 
{ do this the more readily when I reflect that this bill has really 
been before the Senate but three days. It was reported last 
Tuesday, printed Wednesday, and we have had it three days 
before us. This is the last day of the week. Next week will 
open an era of real business, wherein I trust we shall make prog- 
ress from hour to hour. 

[ feel warranted to-day, inasmuch as T am not advised that 
unybody desires to speak upon the bill, to take the course I am 
indicating and allow the Senator from Oregon to submit some 
remarks which he desires to make, after which I shall be very 
glad if other Senators are ready to go on. If not, I will indicate 
what I desire at the time. 

Mr. HALE. I wish to suggest to the Senator from Indiana, 
in view of what he has said as to next week being a business 


as ° 


is a casus omissis that the reports have not | 


ene | 
:, and it would be a matter of editing as to what should | 


Of | 





week, whether he does not think it would be advisable, begin- | 


ning either Monday or Tuesday, for the Senate to meet at 11 
o'clock instead of 12. 


time may as well be spent here as elsewhere. I know that the 


Lf we meet at 11 o'clock, by 4 or 5 o’clock, instead of one speech 
using up the day, there can be two or three speeches by Sena- 
tors who desire to be heard on the subject. 

Mr. VOORHEES. 
the sense of the Senate on the question of meeting at 11 o'clock. 
| give the notice now so that the Senators may consider it. I 


There are no committees at work and the | 


I give notice that on Monday I shall take | 


have an old-fashioned idea of the will of the majority being car- | 


ried out. 
majority of the Senate. I give notice now that on Monday I 
shall ask the Senate to consider the propriety of meeting at 11 
o'clock from Tuesday on. 
that hour on Monday, but Monday I shull ask the Senate to con- 
sider whether we shall meet on Tuesday at 11 o'clock and pro- 
ceed with the business that is before us. 

Mr. HALE. Iam very glad to hear the Senator give that no- 
tice. 

URGENT DEFICLENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. COCKRELL. If the Senator from Oregon will yield to 
me for a few moments I desire to submit a report from the Com- 
mittoe on Appropriations. I report back from that committee 
the bill (H. R. 4) to provide for certain urgent deficiencies in the 
appropriations for the service of the Government for the fiscal 


I do not expect to contro! matters except through the | ; : ae 
adopt an amendment making the appropriation necessary, 


[ will not ask the Senate to meet at | 


} Sal 


| by th 
month to the person 
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year ending June 30, 1894, and for other purposes 
the bill be read, and then I wish to submit certai: 
from the committee. I shall ask unanimous consi 
bill considered after it is read. 

The Secretary read the bill. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The provision for recoinag 
which we made for the current fiscal year was $150 
special estimate made by the Secretary of the Tr 

ites that it will take $300,000 in 
This bill appropriates only $200,000. TI 
ditional appropriation for expenses of national cu 
appropriation for 1894 was $9,300, and the bill mi: 
tional appropriation of $25,000. The Secretary of the 
estimates $44,000. The other items of the bill are 
of Representatives.” The Senate will rall 
No. 19, approved Merch 3, 1893: 

That on and after April 1, 1893, each Membe1 
Representa:sives of the United States may. 
during sessions of Congress, certify to the Clerk of the House of Repr: 
tives the amount which he has paid or agreed to pay for clerk hire 1 
ily employed by him in the discharge of his official and represent 
s during the previous month, and the amount so certified shall be 
» Clerk out of the contingent fund of the House on the 4th day of « 
or persons named in each of said certificates so { 
Provided, That the amount so certified and paid for clk 
dered to each Member and Delegate shall not exceed $100 for any mol 
ing the session: And provided further, That the provisions of this reso 
shall not apply to members who are chairmen of committees entitled 
the rules to a clerk. 

_ . . . ’ . 

If the Senate will agree to the consideration of the bill, I h 
two amendments to propose from the committee which are 9 
lutely necessary. 

By unanimous consent the Senate, as in Committee of 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The first amendmentis, to insert after 
15 the following: 


(Hh) 
asur’ 
to that 

e other item i 


t ddition 
‘rene’ 
kes i 

Tre 
under ‘Hy 
public reso 


rec 


and Delegate of th 


on the first da 


y of eve 


auth 


rical servic 


SENATE, 

That any unexpended balance of the appropriation made in the legislat 
executive, and judicial appropriation act for the fiscal year 1893, appr: 
July 16, 1892, for compensation of session employés of the Senate, be, and 
same is, hereby made available to pay the pages of the Senate who ser 
from the Jst to the 15th day of April, 1893, inclusive 

{ will state, in explanation of this amendment, that the ap; 
priation for 1893 was made for the session ending on the 4th 
March, and knowing that there would be a called session 
provided for the payment of pages during the month of Mar: 
but made no provision for their payment during the month 
April. The boys who were employed here have received 
pay for the period from the Ist to the 15th of April. T! 
simply appropriates the unexpended balance for that paym 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COCKRELL. After the amendment just agreed t 
move td insert: 

WAR DEPARTMENT. 

Old Ford’s Theater Building. For repairs to the old Ford’s The 
Building, $6,000: Provided, That said repairs shall be made under the d 
tion of the Chief of Engineers of the Army, and that the building sha! 
be occupied by clerks until it shall have been examined and pron 
safe by a board of officers to be convened by the Secretary of War. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Do | understand the Senator to say that 
amendment has been reported from the committee increasing ‘ 
amount of the appropriation for the recoinage of the small coi 

Mr. COCKRELL. No, sir; but the House provision ap) 
priating $200,000 has been retained. It is in the first cla 


Senator, as he has expressed himself, is very desirous of push- | the bill. 
ing forward the debate, which it is proper should be elicited. |, : 
| tain that amount. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Iunderstand the committee propose to 
Mr. COCKRELL. Wesimply agreed towhat the House pu 
Mr. SHERMAN. That is all right. I thought the Sen 

was proposing to reduce the item; which would be a mistake. 
Mr. COCKRELL. Oh, no. I only ealled attention tothe { 

that the House had not appropriated to the full amount o! 

estimate. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think it would be wise for the Senate | 
cause it is absolutely impossible to recoin $12,000,000 of sm: 

coins to supply what is demanded by the country with the 2} 


| propriation which is proposed. 


Mr. COCKRELL. This appropriation is only to keep the | 
coinage going on fora while. Asa matter of course there w 
be other deficiencies. 

Mr. SHERMAN. We can supply the deficiency then, Is 
pose, at the next session. 

Mr. DOLPH. I wish to ask the Senator from Missouri if th 
committee has considered an amendment offered by myself : 
the 3Ist ultimo, which was referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, reporte:: 
back to the Senate, and referred tothe Committee on Appropr- 
ations. 
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On the 30th 
wat reported from 
ent Expe ses of 


{ ‘ 
Se, ‘ 


and cler| 


under aiscus 


tee 
ent ot t 


y have per 
absen 


to the « 
rm wu! , 

ticular report, 

AsIs Ly, nearly t ‘ee ir i sexpired and.as stated by 
Senutor from here is a moral and legal 
Mzny cof these secretaries are actually in need of the mone: 
and I know of more than one instance where money was bor- 
rowed in order to pay their expenses while they remained here. 
The Senator has done the just thing this morning by reporting in 
favor of providing for the payment of the pages from the Ist to 
the 15th of April last for services rendered, but the claim of the 
secretaries to Senators andclerks to committees is quite as just 
aclaim as the claim of the pages for their fifteen days’ pay 
the secretaries to Senators 1c] mmitte< 
kept out of their pay long: 

It occurred to me that 
amendment which I have suggested, and try thet 
House of ntatives in regard to it. Of if this 
amendment be adopted to this bill, it will be in the control of 
the conferees of the House and the Senate,asis usual. Buthere 
is a bill, passed by the House of Representatives and sent to us, 


nA a ae. he 
Missor obligati 


, and 


and clerks to co 's have been 


this was a very proper place 


to putt 


he 
mper of th 


Repres course, 


proposing to make an appropriation to pay the secretaries of | 
It appears to me | 


members of the House for the present session. 
hat the amendment offered by me is germane to that proposi- 
tion. 

{ ask whether the amendment I presented has been considered 
by the committee, whether there is any special reason why it 
should not be put upon this bill and sent to conference, or why 
it should be deferred to some other appropriation bill? I ask 
how the Senator feels about it? 

Mr.COCKRELL. I sim; id before in regard 
to the matter. I have not changed my mind in reference to it, 
but there are numerous reasons, which it is not necessary now 
to consume the time of the Senate in explaining, why the provi- 
sion ought not togoonthe billatthistime. Ishall very heartily 
support it when the proper time comes, and doall I can to secure 
its enactment into law. 


T 


iv repeat WhatLs 


[ did not desire to call the full committee together and con- | 


sume time, as they have all been very busy, but 1 have consulted 
vith the members of the committee, and they agree with me 
that it is not best to place the provision suggested by the Sena- 
tor from Oregon on this particular bill at this time. I say that 
very frankly, not that I want to evade any responsibility or any 

test in regard to it, but for many reasons | do not 
best or wisest to present the subject at present. 

Mr. DOLPH. I understand the Senator from Missouri to be a 
very just man, and the fact that he takes the view in regard to 
this demand against the Senate that he does is proof of that. 


[am unable to agree with him, however, justas yet to whether | 


this is the proper place to insert the amendment [ have sug- 
gested. Perhaps the Senator has some reasons which I do not 
understand, and I shall defer to his better judgment now, be- 
cause I shall rely upon his help to secure this aet of justice to 
these worthy persons who have been at the expense of remain- 
ing at the Capitol for two months and performing service. | 
desire the services of the Senator in securing their payment 
upon an appropriation bill, but after what he has said now pub- 
licly and what he has said to me privately in regard to the mat- 
ter I shall not antagonize him by offering the amendment at 
this time. 


| some Observations upon the present phase o 


fore them, con 
| duty of the Executive to en 


; zen Ol 


think it is | 
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Many have so unlawfully entered this country, and thousands 
have been refused permission to land and have been sent back, 
many of them only to renew the effort to evade our laws at some 
other point. 

There are many reasons that render the presence in this coun- 
try of the class of Chinese known as Chinese laborers undesira- 
ble. Noone can rightly judge of this class of Chinese by the 
educated, intelligent Chinese officials and travelers or even the 
occasional enterprising Chinese laborers seen in the Eastern 
States. The vast population in China is composed of many 
classes. There is the educated, intelligent, and wealthy class, 
and there is the miserable, degraded, vicious class, who live in 
vice, squalor, destitution, and starvation all their lives. Of the 
latter class mainly are the coolies imported into this country by 
the Chinese Six Companies. 

Their condition in this country is no better than that of slaves. 
They go where they are sent, and do what they are told to do by 
their masters. They are hired out by hundreds or thousands, 
as the case may require, often without being consulted. Their 
wages are collected by others, and they receive such portion of 
their earnings us they, in their servile and dependent condition, 
ure able to secure. They crowd into small, badly ventilated 
buildings until their abodes become breeding places for disease, 
necessitating municipal regulation. The portion of acity which 
they occupy becomes a nuisance. Vice thrives there in its most 
disgusting forms, and the very air is contaminated. Gambling 
and opium smoking is a passion among them, and white boys 
and girls are inveigled into their opium joints and speedily con- 
verted into moral lepers. Not only are the male Chinese labor- 
ers virtually slaves, owned by the Six Compinies, but Chinese 
women in this country, with very few exceptions, are used for 
the vilest purposes, and are everywhere a merchantable com- 
modity. 

I know from experience and observation that Chinese laborers 
in this country do not regard either our laws or the obligation 
of an oath as administered in our courts of justice as binding 
upon them. When acriminal charge is made by one Chinaman 
against another, or a civil action is brought, it is just as likely 
to be done for revenge or to enforce the decrees of their secret 
and unlawful tribunals as otherwise. The late United States 
District Judge Hoffman, on January 16, 1888, writing to ex-Sen- 
ator Felton, then a member of the House of Representatives, and 
recommending the passage of a law limiting the right of Chinese 
laborers who had departed from this country to return, and de- 
scribing the embarrassments of the Federal courts in dealing 
with cases arising under the Chinese exclusion laws, said: 

It is not unreasonable that when the courts have devoted so much time and 
the Government has incurred so much expense in investigating the validity 
of these claims, and the courts have been in somany cases the victims of per- 
jury and fraud, which it is impossible to detect, we should say that we can 
not longer afford to occupy the time of our tribunals in these investigations, 
and we have aright to notify the Chinese that if the privilege is not availed 
of within a short and designated period, to be fixed by law, it shall be deemed 
to have been waived. 

If you could have attended court and listened to the hearing of —- of these 
cases, you would have recognized how completely the court is at the mercy 


of Chinese testimony and how impossible it is to distinguish a genuine case 
from a fraudulent one. 





The Chinese in this country maintain a government of their 
own, with secret tribunals, and enforce their decrees by violence 
and even by murder. The Chinese population in this country is 
a nonassimilating and disturbing element. Between it and our 
people there is an impassable gulf. Every reason for maintain- 
ing a protective tariff for the purpose of protecting American 
telustrion and American labor applies equally in favor of the re- 
striction of the coming of Chinese laborers to this country. 

Although the work of Chinese laborers here is done in the 
country, it is of little benefit to the country. The Chinese la- 
borer does not intend to become a part of our body politic, and 
could not if he did. He even contracts when he sells himself to 
the Six Companies that if he dies in America his bones are to 
be removed to China. He isa mere sojourner here. He is not 
® consumer to any considerable extent of American products. 
He lives on one-fourth of the amount required to support an 
American laborer, and hoards his wages and sends or carries 
them out of the country. He lives as no American laborer can 
liye. He works for wages which will not support an American 
laborer. He is everywhere, necessarily in competition with in- 
telligent American white labor. 

The future of this country will be what the men who toil with 
their hands make it. Free government and republican institu- 
tions are not to"be preserved by leveling down in this country 
the price of labor and the condition of laborers to that of Chi- 
nese coolies, but by maintaininga rate of wages which will make 
the laboring man comfortable, intelligent and independent. The 
fact that Chinese labor in this country is in necessary competi- 
tion with white labor is the principal reason why I favor the 
prohibition of the coming of Chinese laborers to our shores. 
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It will conduce to a better understanding of the precise ques- 
tion now confronting Congress if a brief history of the Chinese 
and Chinese restrictive legislation in this country be given. 

The first treaty of peace and amity between the United States 
and China was negotiated by Hon. Caleb Cushing, our ministep 
to China in 1844, and was proclaimed in April, 1846. As eyply 
as the year 1853, a Democratic senate of the State of California 
presided over bya Democratic lieutenant-governor, passed roso 
lutions reciting that the Chinese were already residents of ‘a! 
fornia in considerable numbers; that trade with China would be 
valuable to the United States, and especially so to Californ 
which was situated nearest to the Chinese Empire, and praying 
for the appointment of a United States commissioner to reside 
in China. 

Another and more liberal treaty was negotiated with China 
in 1858 by James Buchanan. It substantially provided that 
citizens of the United States should be permitted to travel and 
reside in China for the purpose of commerce, trade, ete., and 
that if subsequently China should give to any nation greater 
privileges than those granted to the United States by treaty the 
same should inure at once to the United States, so that the 
United States should enjoy commercial advantages with China 
equal to those of the most favored nations, and in return China 
was to have the good offices of the United States in any contro- 
versy with foreign powers. 

This treaty having been made by a Democratic Administr 
tion was claimed by the Democratic party to be one of the im 
portant achievements of the Administration. 

Chinese before the execution of the Buchanan treaty resided 
in considerable numbers in California, Oregon, and Washington. 
Under our laws they could, like the citizens and subjects of all 
other countries, lawfully come to and reside in the United States 
There was no reason why there should have been inserted in the 
u. vaty any provision securing to Chinese subjects the right they 
already had and exercised tocome and reside in the United States. 

In the year 1868 the Chinese Government adopted a new policy 
toward the outside world. It sent an embassy to the United 
States, at the head of which was the Hon. Anson Burlingame, 
an American citizen, to negotiate a supplemental treaty. This 
resulted in the treaty known as the’ Burlingame treaty, signed 
on behalf of the United States in July, 1868. This treaty was 
ratified without opposition, both Democratic and Republica 
Senators voting for it. By that treaty the rights theretofore 
enjoyed by the subjects of China in common with the subjects 
of all other foreign countries, to come to and reside in the United 
States, was confirmed to them. Ido not understand that that 
provision was inserted in the treaty in pursuance of any de 
mand on the part of China or in anticipation of any possible 
change of our policy toward foreigners, but if was undoubted! 
copied from other treaties with foreign nations as a matter of 
form. 

When the embassy, headed by Mr. Burlingame, reached San 
Francisco in 1868, a grand banquet was tendered them there, 
over which the then Democratic governor of California, H. H 
Haight, presided, and at which many of the leading Democrats 
of the State sat at table with the leading Chinese merchants of 
San Francisco. 

The number of Chinese laborers in this country continued to 
increase, and while their labor helped to develop the count: 
and was beneficial to those engaged in carrying on great enter 
prises requiring cheap labor, it became apparent to thoughtful 
persons that a large influx of Chinese laborers, who took no in- 
terest in our institutions and did not assimilate with our people, 
who saved their earnings to be sent out of the country instcad 
of investing them here, and who could not become citizens. was 
undesirable, and that Chinese laborers supplanted by cheap |a- 
bor more desirable laborers, capable of becoming citizens, who 
contributed both by their labor and by the expenditure of their 
earnings in the country to build up and support home indus- 
tries. 

When the sentiment upon the Pacific coast in favor of the ex- 
clusion of Chinese laborers had become so strong as to force rec- 
ognition by the Government, the treaty of November 17, 155v, 
was negotiated by which the United States was authorized to 
suspend the coming of Chinese laborers into the United States, 
but not to wholly prohibit it. It was provided in the treaty that 
Chinese laborers who were then in the United States should be 
allowed to go and come at their own free will, and should be « 
corded all the rights, privileges, and immunities which are « 
corded by this Government to the citizens and subjects of the 
most favored nations. 

By the act of May 6, 1882, the coming of Chinese laborers 0 
this country was suspended for a period of ten years, but by sec- 
tion 2 of the act it was provided that such suspension should 
not apply to Chinese laborers who were in the United States on 
the 17th of November, 1880, or who should have come into the 
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United States before the expiration of ninety days next after 
the passage of the act. 

The act further provided for the issuance of certificates to de- 
parting Chinese for the purpose of identification and as evidence 
of their right to return. The amendatory act of 1884 also pro- 
vided that Chinese laborers who were in the United States when 
the treaty took effect, and those who came into the United 
States before the expiration of ninety days after the passage of 
the act of May 6, 1382, should be entitled to depart from this 
country and to return. 

As to those laborers who departed before the act of May 6, 
1882, went into effect, there was no record or other official evi- 
dence of their right to return, and when they returned and 
sought to enter the United States they were held by the courts 
to be entitled to prove in court their right to land in the same 
manner as any other question of fact is established. 

Suspension of the coming of Chinese laborers to this country, 
or more correctly, the prohibition of the importation of Chinese 
coolies by the Six Companies, injured a profitable business of 
those companies. In consequence, the law was systematically | 
violated by them, and thousands of Chinese were smuggled into 
the country. Experience disclosed defects in the acts of 1882 
and 1884, which Congress sought toremedy. For this purpose 


the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations during the first | 


session of the Forty-ninth Congress reported a bill, which passed 
the Senate, but did not receive consideration in the House of 
Representatives. 

Early in the first session of the Fiftieth Congress there was 


. ‘te ea Sen: 7 » St > co i 292 a Similar Dill, | : 
reported to the Senate from the same committee a similar bill, | Shit the United States 


but more simple and more effective in its provisions, which was 


not acted upon in the Senate on account of the pendency of the © 


treaty between the United States and China, signed March 12, 
1888. 

That treaty, it will be remembered, provided additional and 
more stringent regulations for the identification of Chinese en- 
titled to come toand reside in the United States, and restricted 
the right of Chinese laborers departing from the United States 
to return to those who had achild, parent, or wife residing in | 
this country, or owned $1,000 worth of property or $1,000 of col- 
lectable debts. 

The certificate of the right to return was to be applied for in 
advance upon a sworn application, so that its truth might be | 
verifiedand perjury punished. Ifthe right to return was claimed 
on account of the applicant having a wife in the United States, | 
the marriage was required to have taken place one year before 
the application was made and to have been followed by cohabi- | 
tation. 

The treaty was slightly amended in the Senate, necessitating 
the consent of the Chinese Government to the amendments. 

Anticipating the ratification of this treaty by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, Congress passed the act of September 13, 1880, which, 
by its terms, was to take effect when the treaty was ratified. 
Without waiting for the ratification of the treaty the Democratic 
House of Representatives, in an attempt to gain some political 
advantage, passed and sent to the Senate the Scott exclusion 
bill. The political origin and character of this act is proved 
by the following facts: It was publicly stated at the time, and I 
think was never denied, that the draft of the bill was upon paper 
which bore evidence that it came from the Executive Mansion. 
It was introduced by a leader of the Democratic party. It was 
introduced and passed the House the same day, and, [ believe. 
within a period of twoor three hours, without discussion or an op- 
portunity for discussion. It was evidently introduced and passed 
through the House with the expectation that the Senate would 
refuse to pass it, and it could then be said that a Democratic 
House had passed a stringent restriction bill and the Republican 
Senate had refused to pass it. Coming to the Senate under such 
circumstances upon the eve of a Presidential election, it was im- 
possible that the measure should receive in the Senate the con- 
sideration it deserved. Republican Senators believed a pit had 
been dug for them, and determined to let those who dug it fall 
into it. 

The President, under such circumstances, felt forced to sign 
the bill, although the Chinese minister afterwards insisted in his 
official correspondence with the Department of State that he had 
Mr. Bayard’s assurance that the bill, if passed by Congress, should 
be vetoed. 

This law unquestionabiy violated our treaty with China. Al- 
though the treaty provided that Chinese laborers lawfully in this 
country at the date of the treaty might go and come attheirown 
free will, the Scott act not only provided that Chinese laborers 
lawfully in this country once departing should not return, but 
invalidated certificates already issued to Chinese laborers, some 
20,000 in number. 

Many Chinese laborers who had once been in this country and 
departed, and whose right to return had been taken away by the | 
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Scott act, and many others who had never been in this country, 
endeavored to get into the United States, coming in in violation 
of this law, some by being smuggled across the Mexican border 
and the Canadian border, and some by personating merchants and 
presenting to the customs officials forged certificates. Thou- 
sands succeeded in evading the law. The dockets of the Federal 
courts on the Pacific coast were crowded with Chinese cases. 
The Chinese restrictive laws were about to expire. | 
duced in the Senate a bill indefinitely exten 


intro- 
g all existing 
mendments which 
experience had shown to be necessary, which was referred to the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. It was amended so as 
to continue existing laws for a period of ten years from its date 
and reported to the Senate and passed. The the 
Senate bill: 

SECTION 1. That all laws now in force prohibiting and regulati 
ing into this country of Chinese persons and persons of Chinese descent are 
hereby continued in force for a period of ten years from the passage of this 


act 
SEc. 2 


liz 
Ak 


f } ; 
follow ing 1s 


ng the com 


That any Chinese person or person of Chinese descent, when con- 
victed and adjudged under any of said laws to be not lawfully entitled to be or 
remain in the United States, shall be removed from the United States toChina, 
unless he or they shall make it appear to the justice e, or commissioner 
before whom he or they are tried that he or they are subjucts or citizens of 
some other country, in which case he or they shall be removed from the United 
States to such country: Provided, Thatin any case where such other country 
of which such Chinese person shall claim to be a citizen or subject shall de 
mand any tax asa condition of the removal of such person to that country, 
he or she shall be removed to China 

Src, 3. That an, Chinese person or person of Chinese descent arrested un- 
der the provisions of this act shall be adjudged to be unlawfully within the 
United States unless such person shall establish, by affirmative proof, to the 
satisfaction of such justice, judge, or commissioner, his lawful right to re 


lg 
idg 


Skc. 4. That any such Chinese personor person of Chinese descent, once con- 
victed and abjudged to be not lawfully entitled to be or remain in the United 
States,and having been once removed from the United States in pursuance 
of such conviction, who shall be subsequently convicted for a like offense 
shall be imprisoned at hard labor for a period of not exceeding six months, 
and thereafter removed from the United States, as hereinbefore provided 


The House instead of taking up the Senate bill and acting 
upon that, as was usual in such cases after a long delay, and just 


| before the existing Chinese restrictive laws were about to ex- 


pire by their own limitation, passed and sent to the Senate its 
own bill, the Geary bill, thus necessitating the reference of the 
bill in the Senate to a committee and the consideration of the 
measure again by the Senate. 

The Senate substituted my bill, the Senate bill, for the Geary 
bill, and asked a conference. The conference was agreed to, 
and the Senator from Ohio, the Senator from Alabama, and my- 
self were appointed conferees on the part of the Senate. 

[t was well known that the Senator from Ohio was opposed to 
any more stringent provisions than were contained in the Sen- 
ate bill, if not tothat bill. I found myself in this position: I be- 
lieved all existing legislation prohibiting and regulating the 
coming of Chinese into this country would expire on the (th of 
May, 1892, which date was near at hand. It was necessary that 
some bill should be passed and approved before that date to pre- 
vent the influx of great numbers of Chinese laborers into this 
country, thousands of whom were already congregated on our 
borders waiting for an opportunity to come in. I was compelled 
to yield something to secure an agreement of a majority of the 
Senate conferees with the House conferees, and I finally yielded 


| to the adoption of a provision for registration. 


The bill agreed upon and reported by the conference commit- 
tee was substantially the Senate bill with a provision for regis- 
tration drawn by me radically different from the provision in the 
House bill upon the subject, stripped in fact of all its harsh and 
burdensome features, a provision which was, in my judgment, 
reasonable and was no violation of our treaty with China, unless 
the continuation of the Scott law for ten years was such a Viola- 
tion, and which was calculated as much for the protection of 
Chinese laborers lawfully in this country as for the convenience 
of this Government. I know that the President so regarded it, 
for I talked with him upoa the subject; and if he had believed 
the bill was a violation of our treaty obligations with China or 
was degrading in its requirements he would not have approved 
it. 

I quote from some reniarks I made in the Senate when the con- 
ference report was under consideration to show how I then re- 
garded the measure: 

Mr. DoLPH. I had a great many misgivings about the Scott bill. It is 
not necessary now to recount the circumstance under which that measure 
was acted upon in the Senate. I feela good deal about that bill, as many 
others have expressei themselves here, that it not only violated the treaty 
but was a great injustice to many Chines# persons who had come to this 
country under the treaty and departed from it with their certificates iving 
their business and business connections here, and who were entitled turn 
on those certificates, which were by that act declared void, and they were 
kept out of the United States. How many there were of this class [ do not 
know. I have heard it claimed that there were some thirty thousand 

Mr. JongEs of Arkansas. I should liketomake aninquiry. I did not under- 
stand the request of the Senator from Oregon about laying aside the regular 


order. 
Mr. DourpH. I suggested that, this being a privileged question, i sup- 
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sed the rewular order would be laid aside temporarily until this question 
8 disposed of; that is all 

Mr. CuLLom. This is a conference report. 

Mr. Doutrn. This being. a conference report. But the Scott bill became 
a& law with my vote in the Senate, and the Senate hasdeclared by a large ma- 
jority vote that it will not attempt to disturb it. The bill reported by me 
early in the session from the Committee on Foreign Relations provided 
“That all laws now in force regulating the coming into this country of Chi- 
nese persons and persons of Chinese descent are hereby continued in force 
for a period of ten years from the pocsage of this act.’’ That continues the 
Scott law. Even if that law should be repealed now, the injustice which 
was done to many of the Chinese who were out on certificates could not be 
remedied. The bill reported by the committee, and which was adopted as a 
substitute for the House bill, also provided in section 2: 

“That any Chinese person or person of Chinese descent, when convicted 
and adjudged under any of said laws to be not lawfully entitled to be or re- 
main in the United States, shall be removed from the United States to China, 
unless he or they shall make itappear to the justice, judge, or commissioner 
before whom he or they are tried that he or they are subjects or citizens of 
some other country, in which case he or they shall be removed from the 
United States to such country.”’ 

It tnen provided that if a tax or license is required of such Chinaman be- 
fore he can elter such other country he shall be deported to China. The 
third section provided that a Chinese person arrested for being unlawfully 
in the country should have the affirmative to establish his right to remain. 
The only amendment of that section by the conference report is the inser- 
tion of the words ‘er the acts hereby extended;’’ so that the first clause of 
section 3 will read: 

“TLat any Chinese person or person of Chinese descent arrested under the 
provisions of this act or the acts hereby extended,” etc. 

That was an omission in the draft of the section, and it was very properly 
inserted. The fourth section provided that when a Chinese person, after 
being convicted and deported from this country, returned and was againcon- 
victed, before he was aguin deported he should be punished by imprisonment 
for not exceeding*six months. ‘hat has been amended so as to provide that 
any Chinese person who comes into this country in violation of the law 7 
be punished not exceeding one year by imprisonment before he is deported, 
leaving it to the discretion of the court whether it shall be a month ora year, 
oraday orayear. The reason for that is that the punishment for a viola- 
tion of the law by Chinese laborers seeking to enter now is very inadequate. 
It is simply that the Chinaman shall be deported from the country without 
cost to him, at the expense of the United States, and that he shall be taken 
back to China 

There may be cases, undoubtedly have been cases, and would be cases if 
the law is not changed, in which a Chinese po simply crosses the line, 
comes into the United States from Canada for the purpose of being sent 
back to China at the expense of the United States. It will be seen that that 
isa very inadequate penalty, and the committee of conference thought best 
to change the section so as to provide that a Chinese laborer might be im- 
|e enneeng for the first violation. Thatis no unusual or unreasonable pun- 

shment for awilful violation of our laws. The fact is that the violation of 
our laws by Chinese laborers seeking to come into the United States are 
all willful. They all know precisely what they are doing. They know they 
are violating the lawand doing an unlawful act. 

The only other provision which at all affects the rights of the Chinese is 
the provision requiring Chinese laborers to obtain certificates. The Senate 
Will see, in the first place, that the requirement for certificates is only on 
the part of Chinese laborers. We have not touched the question as to who 
are merchants, as to what other Chinese persons are entitled to be or re- 
main in the United States or to come into the United Stetes. We have only 
undertaken to provide some regulation by which the coming of Chinese 
laborers from the Canadian border and from the Mexican border into the 
United States can be prevented. We now have a right.to exclude these Chi- 
nese laborers; the treaty gave us that right; we have legisiated that they 
shall be excluded, and we find that it is impossible to exclude them with a 
land boundary line of 3,000 miles between the Canadian Dominion and the 
United States and ourextended boundary line between Mexico and the United 
States. It is impossible to have a Government officer at every point along 
that line, and if existing laws are to beexecuted at allit is necessary to have 
some means of distinguishing between Chinese laborers who are lawfully 
here and Chinese laborers who come unlawfully into the United States. 

The only difficulty in my mind about this provision has been as to how it 
would be received by the Chinese Government, and whether it would still 
further add to the dissatisfaction of the Chinese Government; but I have no 
question about its being within the treaty. I have no question about this 
provision for certificates being necessary in order to enable the United States 
to keep out Chinese laborers who are not entitied to come here under exist- 
ing laws and under the treaty, In this provision the objectionable features 
of the similar provision in the House bill have been removed as far as cae 
ble. Practically this proposed amendment treats all Chinese laborers in the 
United Statesat the passage of this act or who shall apply for a certificate 
within a year as being rightfully, at least presumptively rightfully, in the 
United States, although the language of the provision is that they shall be 
a ane within the United States at the passage of the act, entitled 
to remain. 

The only ground upon which any certificate could be refused would be that 
the oficer before whom the application was made had evidence to show that 
the Chinese laborer had come into the United Statessince the passage cf che 
actand was therefore not within the United States at the time of the pas- 
sage of the act and for that reason not entitled to remain. It is not likely 
that any certificate would wrongfully be refused on that ground, and if it 
were there is no doubt at all that means could be found to secure the issuing 
of the certificate. We have left the minor matters to be provided for by the 
regulations of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

{think this provision is as much in the interest of Chinese laborers in the 
United States to-day and entitled to remain. as it is in the interest of the 
United States to enable them to keep out Chinese laborers who are not en- 
titled tocome in. Any Chinese laborer nowin the United States is liable to 
be arrested to-day on a claim that he has wrongfully come into the United 
States from Canada or from Mexico or from some other country, and is not 
entitled to remain in the United States; and he is liable to be tried on that 
charge before ajudge or before a commissioner, and anybody maliciously 
or otherwise may cause bis arrest and the trial of that question. Butif he 
had acertificate duly issued in legal form he would be exempt from any in- 
terruption and annoyance of*that kind. So the certificate would really be 

‘a benefit to him. . It would be an evidence of his right to be in the United 
Lape and to remaim in the United States, which he could carry with him at 

1 times. 

So the conference committee have inserted aprovision that Chinese per- 
sons in the United States other than Chinese laborers may—not making it 
imperative upon them—but may apply if they choose for such certificates as 
ovmanee of their right to remain here, which. shall be issued to them without 
charge. 

Mr. GEORGE. I should like to cail the attention of the Senator to the fact 
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that this provision requires the certificate to be issued by the internal-r 
nue collector. 5 

Mr. DOLPH. Or, of course, through some deputy 

Mr. GEORGE. It does not say anything abou: a deputy. The interna 
enue collector in the district in which I reside would live 500 miles fro 
Chinese person seeking the certificate. 

Mr. DOLPH. The amendment requires the Secretary of the Treasury to 
make such regulations as will enable certificates to be issued convenient to 
the applicant. 

Mr. GEORGE. The certificates have to be issued by the internal-revenue : 
lector. 

Mr. DOLPH. They are to be signed by him. 
delivered by him. 

Mr. GEORGE. Why was not provision made that they may be issued } 
clerk of a court? 

Mr. DoLPH. That matter was discussed. I suggested putting in deput 
the conferees were opposeil to that, but I secured another provision \ 
was satisfactory to me and under which I think there will be no inju 
done. As to the issuing of these certificates, in the first place I say the pow 
to require them to be obtained isnota violation of the treaty. Some sy 
of this kind is necessary to enable the United States to keep out those ( 
nese laborers not entitled to come in, to distinguish between those who a 
rightfully here and those who are not rightfully here; and therefore I t! 
we are not violating the treaty by making such a provision. If I thou 
so, I would not vote for the bill, because I would not consent to any furthy 
legislation that I thought was a violation of the treaty. 

Then I think, asI say, that it is quite as beneficial to the Chinese lat 
themselves that they Shall have these certificates as evidence of their r 
to be and remainin the United States undisturbed, as it is tothe Ul: 
States to enable them to prevent the coming of Chinese into this coun 

The only other question is as to what provisions are necessary to s 
the issuing of these certificates and to create no hardship or injustice t 
Ohinese laborers here. We bave provided that they shall be issued with 
charge to the applicant. We have given the applicants one year in 
to secure them. We have provided that the Secretary of the Treas 
shall make such regulations as will provide for the issuing of certificat 
convenient to the applicants. 

We have made the provision as liberal as possible. Instead of allow 
one of these Chinese laborers who was in the United States at the tir 
the passage of the act to be brought up from spite by anybody, we pr: 
that he may be arrested by certain officials, and instead of allowing h 
be tried before any local commissioner in any county, we say he sha 
brought before a United States judge, who it is presumed will not in h 
cision be governed by prejudice, but will undertake to do what is the pro} 
and right thing to be done under the circumstances. Then we provide t 
if brought up at the expiration of a year, if he has neglected the duty of 
ting his certificate, and if he shall show that by reason of accident, sickn: 
or unavoidable cause he has not a certificate, and does show by one w 
witness that he was here at the time the act was passed and was entitle 
a certificate, the certificate shall be issued to him. Then we provide that i 
he has had a certificate and is arrested, and alleges he has lost it, the ca 
shall en and he shall have an opportunity to send and get ad 
cate of it. 

Mr. CoKE. Will the Senator permit me to make a suggestion? 

Mr. Do.PH. Certainly. 

Mr. CoKE. I suggest that as it requires one credible white witness the i 
quirements will exclude from the witness box a very large number of c 
zens of the United States who are not white. I desire to ask if it was 
intention to exclude them? 

Mr. DOLPR. I think the intention of the conference committee was to pr 
vide a witness, who should not be a Chinese witness. I presume that wa 
the use of the word white was accidental. It was copied from the H« 
bill, but Ido not think any harm can arisefrom this provision, because 
the Chinese in this country are employed by white people. If they ar« 
ployed as servants there will always be some white person who can iden 
them. If they are employed upon public works or in large bodies, then 
are always connected with some Chinese company; they are registered 
company knows just who they are, what they are doing, and what wac: 
ae are receiving, and has an interest in their wages. 

r. KENNA. I ask the Senator if the language of the bill would not ex 
the colored population as witnesses? 

Mr. DOLPH. | say it was not the intention to exclude colored person 
to provide that one witness shouid be some other witness than another C! 
nese laborer. 

Mr. KENNA. I do not ask if that was the intention; I ask if that is not ' 
express meaning of the proposed statute? 

Rg DOLPH. It would exclude colored witnesses; thereis no question a 
that. 

I do not care to say anything more about thisreport, and I would have} 
ferred myself the Senate bill without amendment. I have agreed to thes 
amendments of it, because I think they are not in violation of the treaty 
aa are not ony serious hardship upon the Chinese. The provision wi 
really be beneficial to the Chinese laborers, giving them a certificate a 
dence of their right to remain in this country. 

Now, my friend from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] says we are introducing son 
thing new; that we are requiring something of the Chinese we do not! 
quire of people of other countries. Well, we introduced something 1 
when we provided that Chinese laborers should be prevented from comi! 
to this country. There wasthe innovation. If we should provide that 
ian laborers or certain classes of Italians should not come to this count! 
it would probably be found necessary that we should give those who a 
here and were entitled to be here some evidence of their right to remain h¢ 
in order that we might distinguish them from those who had not a right ' 
come. Isay the departure was when we undertook to exclude Chinese! 
borers, not in attempting to give them evidence of the right to remain or r 
quiring them to procure evidence of the right to remain here in order that 
we may distinguish them from those who have nota right tocome. We have 
discriminated against Chinese laborers. We have entered into atreaty tha 
we might exclude them from the United States. We have legislated 
their exclusion from the United States. Having done that, it is necessar 
for us to adopt some practical means to determine what Chinese labore! 
here are rightfully entitled to remain, and the necessity for this legislatio! 
arises from previous legislation and previous treaty stipulations 

I have not a doubt in the world that there will not be a Chinaman in th 
United States who will not_undersetand within sixty days after this act! 

assed What is necessary. I do not believe at the end of the year there W!! 

any Chinese laborers inthe United States found without a certificate 
As I said before, they come to this country by some arrangement with Chi 
nese companies, the Six Companies. They are registered here by them 
they are hired out by them; their wagesare collected by them; their mone) 
is deposited with them, and their connection is such that the Chinese com 
panies will at once see that the clients of their companies, the Chinamen 
Wino —_ attached to their companies, take the necessary steps to obtain the 
certificate. 


They need not necessaril , 
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While making the provision as liberal as possible, of course the committee ( Unit < 
were desirous that they should not make it so liberal that frauds could be ma tives, « ils 
racticed and those obtain certificates who are not entitled to them, and the | Includ ficers of the Chin 
certificates used to bring other persons into the United States. the busin lat 5 n 
This report is the agreement of the conferen comm and I hope it c eto or wi n ul 
will be adopted, as but two days more remain for any les n on the Ch we ¢ . 
subject. [suppose on the morning of the 6th the present ation wil Meee 7 rs 
expire. the bill, thatis d om 
The act as finally passed is as fo ~ = an r 
- aentwla Upo so ‘ 
An act to prohibit the coming of Chinese perso1 l he United States otheers 
Be it enacted, etc., That all laws now in ‘ ting and ting iy section7 o ) iv ( 
the coming into this country of C ! ms and persons of > de the Uni s was to b 
scent are hereby continued in for a 1 vears fro the pa 
sage of this act OX i VO Ve 
SI 2. That any Chinese person or person of Chinese descent, when con j risonme to be 1 
victed or a ljudged under any of said la\ to De! Ww y entitied to be ? ro vhich ] < 
or remain in the United States, shall be removed from t ted St to >. a ; 7 
China, unless he or they shall make it appear to the ce, judge, or com by Section li Ort Od , 
missioner before whom he or they are tried that he or they are subjects o customs of the ports wher 
citizens of some other country, in which case he « they Lil | removy ne ner oO ; . S in 
from the United States to su ountr I it. That h cas } 
such other country of whicl e person shall claim I s cit Su cut ‘ su 
or subject shall demand any t n of the remoy such } a 5 \ rl¢ 
son to that country, he or she s er 2d to China Bys , 
Src. 3. That any Chine I 1 of Chine desce . 
under the provisions of or the acts hereby extended shall ersons, . 
judged to be unlawfulls the United States unless such person shall | UDIn¢ ( ‘ - 
establish, by affirmative proof, to the sa wction of such justice, judge ! passage ¢ the 
commissioner, his lawful right t in in t United State me 4 
Sec. 4. That any such Chinese or person of Chinese descent cot . 
victed and adjudged to be not law ntitled to be or remain inthe United | Suge ¢ { ct 
States shall be imprisoned at ha or f a pe d of 1 xceeding one | pa; iw iled « 
ind thereafter removed fro Unit States, as he nbefore pro vit 4} 1 
i y A i 4 ut 
.5. That after the passage of this act, on an application to any judge | lin ri i ug D 
or court of the United States in the firstinstance for a writ of habeas « LTnit : { n the ‘ 
pus. by a Chinese person seeking to land in the United Stat to m that > 12 ¢ 
privilege has been denied, p> ba shall be allowed, and such appli ie > 
shali be heard and determirced promptly without unnecessary dela © 0 ( y ul i 
Sec. 6. And it shall be the duty of all Chinese laborers w the m ) ‘ 
the United States, at the time of the passa f this act, and , ‘ 
to remain in the United States, to apply to th ‘lector of in : 
of their respective districts, within one year he passa Oc pil ( ‘ ( 
a certificate of residence, and any Chinese 1: Within th ‘ f tl “ 
United States, who shall neglect, fail, or refuse to comply : “ : 
sions of this act, or who, after one year from the passage hereof, shall be a . we 
within the jurisdiction of the United States without sueh certificate of Ls pi 18 8 Ll‘ 
dence, shall be deemed and adjudged to be unlawfully within the I i Bb i } ! ti ( 
States, and may be arrested by any United States customs official llector | }3)) ' +) 
of internal revenne or his deputies, United States marshal or his deput ; . 
and taken before a United States judge, whose duty it shall be to order that | US 1b pass ‘ Lica Lh ¢ hp 
he be deported from the United States, as hereinbefore provided, uniess he this law rea ing’ (Chinese 
Shall establish clearly to the : faction of said judge, that by reason « ate ‘ Stn ‘ : . 
accident, sickness, or other unavoidable cause, he has been unable to p ae ae ree ee, 
cure his certificate, and to the satisfaction of the court, and by at least | Purpose O xe lung any Caln 
one credible white witness, that he was a resident of the United State to enter or to ! nin this ex 
at the time of the passage of this act; and if, upon the hearing, it shall ap ‘ : , ( 
pear that he is so entitled toacertificate, it Ilbe granted upon his payin = : ; 
the cost. Should it appear that said Chinaman had procured a certificat was ¢ l 1 tO remain. 
which has been lost or destroyed, he shall be detained and judgment sus the id ition < Chines 
pended a reasonable time to enable him to procure a duplicate mm the o 4 1 
cer grantingit, and in such cases, the cost of said arrest and trial e ir — io 
the discretion of the court, And any Chinese person other e | €Cross O ors. 4 i 
laborer, having a right to be and remain in the United Stat l OC} ) | 
certificate as evidence ofsuch right may apply for and receive the sam t} thi, 
out charge wr e 
Sec. 7. That immediately after the passage ofthis act, the Secre could no oO ‘ 
Treasury shall makes lles and regulations as may be necessa Chere ) deg a 
efficient execution of this act, and sll prescribe the necessa a. ‘ 
furnish the necessary blanks to enablecollectors of internal revenue to issu — ; . 
the certificates required hereby h provisions that certificate th 1 aul 
may be procured in localities c n he applic: ich rt ) t t ) yn 
all be issued without charge to the . pplicant, and shal itain t ni o} m ¢ , 
e, local residence, and occupationof the applicant, and such other descrip all : 
tion of the applicant as shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasur ny 
and a duplicatethereof shall be filed in the office « tor « nt who ‘ 11s « 
revenue for the district within which such Chi ™m I t 
Sec. 8. That any person who shall nd false su F 
tute any mame for the name written in such certificate o1 rege ch cet CO d 
tificate, or knowingly utter any forged or fraudulent certificate, or { 1 W t te 
personate any person named in i 4 Shall be guilty of ( . 
meanor, and upon conviction tl of be fined in a sum not exce 1 ’ 
$1,000 or imprisoned in the penitentiary for aterm of not more that t this Go , 
years islat 
9. The Secretary of the Treas 1 r the pay nt of I 
compensation in the nature of fees to the l rs of Internal r é ) 
services performed under the provisions of this act in addition to salari uO ¢ tne ' 
now allowed by law, as he shall deem neces 'y, not e3 ng t sum ¢ ( , tho ‘ 
$1 r each certificate issue / : a 
Approved May 5, 1892 “3 
This act, as I have said, is radically and widely different from | penalt . ’ it is 
the bill known as the Geary bill which passed the House of | with 
Re presentatives. By this act and { ll e> isting laws providing Che Chines Six Comp 
for the restriction of Chinese immigration the restriction or | the Chines orers deporte 
prohibition of immigration is confined to Chinese laborers, one | to permitting them to! st 
class of Chinese. Chinese officials, teachers, students, mer- | right to remain, altho 
chants, travelers, and in fact all other classes, may freely come | out charge and with as mu 
to our shores, applicants as possible. Tl 
rhe act. as passed continues existing restrictive legislation for | ply with the law. Some tho 
ten years, while the Geary bill was unlimited as to its duration. | did secure certificates and oth 


By the Geary bill it was provid 


Unlawful for any Chinese person or 1 


Empire or otherwise, as well as those who were 
States, and who might hereafter lea 
turn as those who had never been he 
from the United States (save and exc 
is to say: Such Chinese person or pe 


ed that it should be 30 by the orders of the S 


ersons, Whether subjects of the Chinese should 








vithin the limits of the United | laborers in is country. ref 
e the United States and attempt to re- | gecure evidence of their rig] 
re, or, having been here, had departed al 
epting only the following classes that, | try a , se 
‘rsOnS as May be duly accredited to the | [tis because the profits of tl 
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already realized upon Chinese laborers now lawfully residing in 
this country, and their profitable business can only be still fur- 


ther prosecuted by the continued unlawful importation of Chinese | 


laborers. 
country are once so identified that the Government can distin- 


illegally the exclusion laws can be enforced and their profitable 
slave traffic will be destroyed. Hence they prefer to refuse to 
comply with the law, supposing that either our Government will 
find it impracticable to enforce it or that the Chinese Govern- 
ment will succeed in securing a modification of it. 

There has been much absurd talk and ignorant criticism of the 
actof 1892. Itmainly comes from members of religious organiza- 
tions, many of whom show by their utterances that their informa- 
tion concerning the act is derived from incorrect newspaper or 
other statements, and not from an examination of the act itself. 
The ability to distinguish Chinese laborers rightfully here from 
those who unlawfully come into the country is as necessary for 
the protection of Chinese entitled to remain as for the removal 
of those unlawfully here. The right of the Government to pre- 
scribe necessary regulations to enable it to protect Chinese sub- 
jects lawfully in the United States and to deport those unlaw- 
fully entering is undoubted, and results from its right to re- 
stvict the coming of Chinese laborers. 

All the talk on this floor and elsewhere about the disgrace of 
registration, in my judgment, is absurd. The seven or eight 
thousand Chinese laborers in this country who have complied 
with the law and obtained certificates have neither been dis- 
graced nor harmed. On the contrary, they have been greatly 
benefited, and have the highest evidence in the form of a cer- 
tificate issued by the Government that they are lawfully in this 
country and entitled to remain here unmolested. 

In most of the States of the Union every American citizen 
who wants to vote must register, and by failing to do so he in- 
curs a penalty never less than the loss of the most important 
right of citizenship. Such requirements are necessary to enable 
the Government to distinguish those entitled to exercise the 
elective franchise from those who are not, and no one ever 
claimed that such registration was degrading. 

Persons wishing to marry must obtain a license. Under the 
internal revenue laws and the municipal laws of many of the 
Stutes and municipalities, persons desiring to engage in differ- 
ent kinds of business must take out a license. American citi- 
zens going abroad take passports, which they carry with them 
in foreign countries as evidence of their citizenship. These in- 
stances might be multiplied indefinitely, where a certificate is 
required as evidence of a right, and no one supposes such a cer- 
tificate isa badge of degradation or the requirement humiliating. 
The fact is the requirement of Chinese registration is a very 
simple, though necessary requirement. 

No one need fear retaliation by China. China is not in a 
situation to complain or to retaliate. No one will deny that it 
is competent for this Government to provide such penalties as it 
chooses for the violation of its own laws. If Chinese laborers 
are deported under the act of 1892 it will be because they have 
deliberately and defiantly refused to comply with a reasonable 
law found necessary for the enforcement of Chinese restrictive 
legislation enacted in part in pursuance of treaty stipulations, 
and all of it acquiesced in by the Chinese Government. China 


would be clearly in the wrong to retaliate upon American citi- | 


zens for the lawful punishment of her subjects in this country 
for the willful violation of our laws. 

China is quite as much interested in maintaining commercial re- 
lations with the United States as the United States are with her. 
There are many thousands of Chinese merchants and other classes 
of Chinese subjects entitled to come to and remain in the United 
States now here, having large investments and profitable busi- 


ness enterprises dependent upon our laws for protection for their | 


personal and property rights. Some seven or eight thousand 
laborers have complied with the Geary law and secured certif- 


They know that when the Chinese lawfully in this | 
| the purpose; but be the difficulties few or many, the cost smal] 
guish between them and those who have come into the country 
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icates and expect to remain in this country and enjoy the pro- | 


tection of our laws. 


injure or annoy American citizens in China. I regret that bad 
ad vice should have been given to the Chinese Six Companies, and 
that such companies, ignorantly possibly, certainly unwisely, 
prevented the registration of Chinese laborers, and'that the ne- 
cessity is forced upon this Government to enforce the law. 
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ure the rapidity with which Chinese 
cates can be deported. 

The cost of executing the law has been greatly exaggerated. 
Comparatively small yearly appropriations will be sufficient for 


laborers without certifi- 


or great of executing the law, I can not see. while the Chinese 
Six Companies defy the law and the United States and refuse to 
permit Chinese laborers to register, how this Government ea; 
retain its self-respect and fail to execute the law. Notwithstand- 
ing the Six Companies have thus defied the United States ana 
refused to comply with the law, there are those who gravely 
propose to repeal it. Others suggest an extension of the time 
for registration. To repeal a law reasonable in itself, and neces 
sary as the provision for the registration of Chinese laborers js 
to enable the Government to administer the Chinese exclusion 
act, because a class of aliens in this country refuse to obey it, 
would be an extraordinary proceeding, and, in my judgment, in- 
consistent with national dignity. 

If the Chinese Government should represent to this Govern 
ment that the Chinese laborers had been prevented by the Six 
Companies from applying for certificates, were now desirous of 
complying with the law and ask an extension of time, while such 
a favor would not be deserved, there would be no insuperable 
objection to giving another opportunity for registration. As the 
deportation of Chinese laborers entitled to remain in the United 
States was not the object of the law, but a penalty only for re 
fusal to register, an extension of time under such circumstances 
would not be inconsistent with the general purposes of the law. 

While I believe the welfare of this country requires that the 
further importation of Chinese coolies into this country should 
be absolutely prohibited, I should have much preferred that laws 
for the purpose should always have been passed in pursuance of 
treaty stipulations. Iregretthatit has been thoughtnecessury to 
abrogate in part a treaty by an act of Congress. Every effort to 
restrict the coming to this country of Chinese laborers or to get 
rid of those now here should not only be lawful, but should be 
done decently and in a manner to command the respect of the 
civilized world. 

There is no denunciation too severe for the outrages which 
have been perpetrated upon unoffending Chinese in some sec- 
tions of this country for the purpose of driving them out of the 
country. While lawfully here Chinese subjects, like the sub 
jects of all other countries, are entitled to the full protection of 
our laws. The present condition of the business of the Federa! 
courts upon the Pacific coast is scarcely less unsatisfactory on 
account of the Chinese restrictive laws than it would be with : 
determined effort upon the part of the Government to enforce 
the Geary law. 

The dockets of the courts are already crowded with applica- 
tions for habeas corpus by Chinese seeking to enter the United 
States, and by litigation growing out of the restrictive laws 
The truth is, the Chinese question is a question which can not 
be avoided or trifled with. We must abandon the effort to re- 
strict the coming of Chinese laborers tothis country, and admit 
to the world that we are not able to keep undesirable immigra 
tion outof the country, or we must make the necessary provision 
for the enforcement of our laws. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. President, if it will not be 
out of order or against the desire of the Chairman of the Com 
mittee on Finance [Mr. VOORHEES], I should like to offer a fev 


|remarks suggested by the observations of the Senator from 


Oregon [Mr. DOLPH]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GRAy in the Chair). 
Senator from California is in order and is recognized. 

Mr. WHITE of California. I had no idea whatever, Mr 
President, of saying anything at this time upon the Chinese 
question. The subject generally is pretty well known to the 
Senate, and [ assume that it is unnecessary to discuss its merits: 
but the Senator from Oregon, who seems to have been trexted 
badly in the Senate before I came here, and who appears t ) huve 
failed to obtain the engrafting of his name upon the so-c:lled 


The 


| Geary act, has made certain suggestions with reference to ex- 
In view of these facts, I repeat, China is not in a position to 


I did not dream when I agreed to the report of the conference | 


committee that there would be any serious objection to comply- 
ing with the lnw, or any failure to register. The execution of 
the law is entirely practicable, but it can not be fully executed 
in a day or a year. 
transaction of other necessary business, to dispose of the cases 
for the deportation of Chinese brought before them, unless other 


The ability of the courts, in addition to the | 


clusive legislation and the participancy of the Democratic party 
in it which call for comment. : 
In the first place, I do not claim to know anything detinitel) 
with reference to the history of the passage of the Geary act, ex 
cept in so far as the information was made public at the time 
I do know that the best feature of that act is the registration 
clause; I do know that the bill which the Senator himself intro 
duced at this end of the Capitol had nothing in it with reference 
to registration, but later the registration clause was incorporated 
in the House bill. I have heard—and what the Senator says cor- 
roborates the information—that after some conference or discus- 
sion of the affair he drew the present registration clause; but 
he was not the father of the registration idea, becatse that idea 


provisions for the execution of the law shall be made, will meas- | had been incorporated into the original House actof Mr. Geary. 








1893. 





I cordially agree with the Senator as to the necessity for the 
passage of some measure such as that which he has presented. 
[he appropriation of money by the Government of the United 


States to carry out the provisions of that law is at once our duty | 
Perhaps it is not generally 


and commanded by self-respect. 
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known that there is not sufficient money in the Treasury of the | 
United States to do anything effective whatever with reference | 


to the enforcement of the Geary law. 
law—and I believe it to have been thoroughly justified—it is the 
duty of the Government tosee that it is enforced, and that duty, 
Mr. President, there is no reason to assume the present Admin- 
istration will not faithfully discharge. 

I am familiar with the act of 1888, because the Legislature of 
my State by special act authorized me and two other gentlemen 
to defend it before the Supreme Court of the United States 


As we have passed such a | 


against the assault that was made upon it at that time, and that 


duty we successfully discharged. 


The Senator has said that the act of 1888 was passed for polit!- | 


eal effect. Shall werepresentevery individual who seeks to leg- 
islate wisely and for public interest as simply struggling for 
political effect? I would not if I could, but were I animated by 
that spirit I might make the same remark as to the Senator's 
address here to-day. 

The Democratic party has had but one record upon this Chi- 
nese subject in the halls of national legislation. The votes 
which have been taken from time to time upon every measure 
show that if the people of California and of the portions of the 
United States most affected by Chinese incursion had had to 
rely upon the Republican party they would have been disap- 


| There was at the time a t 


| will give the 
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ition, but itfailed 
lf withdrew its con- 


reaty under negoti 


of ratification: the Cl » Government it 


line 


sent. But. if it were true that a tr v had ~en violated, and 
if the people of this country were suffering as those of us who 
live upon the Pacific coist knew tha they were suffering, it was 
a matter which called for a determination o/ no ordinary char- 
acter, and justified any legislation we might enact which would 
prohibit Chinamen from coming to our shores 

I trust that in the future discussions of this question it will 
not become necessary to inquire as to whether the authorship 
of the Geary act was in one man or another; but that we shall 
endeavor to legislate in accordance with what we deem to be 
right and in accordance with the necessities of the cas 

Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator from California allow to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. WHITE of California. Certainly. 

Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator tell me whether all the money 
appropriated for executing the Chinese exclusion act wus ex- 


pended during the last fiscal year? 

Mr. WHITE of California. I have the figures here, which I 
Senator. [ made the inquiry recently. | 
here the total appropriations. I have looked them up 
back as 1889. 

In 1889 there were $50,000 appropriated; in 1890, $30,000; in 
1891, 860,000; in 1893, $100,000; and for the fiscal year ending 


nive 
far 





pointed, the time for action would have gone, and no remedy | 


would have been suggested. That is the record as made here. 
I have not, as I said before, done anything in the way of exam- 
ining the subject, though Iam familiar with the general facts 
as to the votes, butacritical examination of every roll call taken 
concerning these exclusion acts will demonstrate that what I 
have said is correct. 

Hence, when the Democratic party unitedly, solidly, and en- 
thusiastically enacted the law of 1888 and sent it to the Presi- 
dent, and when he signed it, they were adopting no new rule of 
conduct, but were proceeding upon the line of policy which they 
had outlined and which to them was entirely unbroken. Cer- 
tainly, when we are here to-day attempting to procure legis- 
lation in the way of an appropriation to assist in carrying out 
that act, it is no time for a Senator representing the Republican 
party in this Chamber to claim any merit whatever with refer- 
ence to Chinese exclusion. 

Everyone, I presume, who has sought to legislate upon this 
topic bas become educated regarding it by the experience which 
we have all had; we haveall learned something, and we have the 
support to-day of the masses of the Republican organization 
throughout the United States, but we did not have that assist- 
ance in earlier times when we had the support of the Democratic 
party, upon which alone we were compelled to rely. 

The enforcementof the Geary actundoubtedly isattended with 
expense. In the Senator’s own State more money is expended 


for the purpose of making officers behave themselves and execute | 


the law as it is written than anywhere else. 
were indicted the other day by the United States grand jury in 
that State, and one of them was the distinguished Republican 


collector of customs at Portland, for crimes committed’against | 


the laws of the United States upon this subject. The effort is 
being made to bring them to justice and to carry out the statute 
as it is written. 

When the time comes and upon a proper occasion I may find it 
advisable to say something with reference to the merits of this 
measure, but it seems to me that the proper line of conduct for 
the Senator and myself and all of us to follow is not to claim all 
the merit or place all the censure upon any one or upon any 
number of individuals, but to stand together (for we have finally 
succeeded in getting together upon the subject) and pass such 


legislation as will enable the President to carry out, as he de- | 


sires to do, the terms of the Geary law, and to send the men 
who have openly defied this Government where they should be 
transmitted—home. 


The Senator says the act of 1888 was a bad act, because it vio- | 
It has been settled for years and | 


lated provisions of a treaty. 


years by the authoritative decisions of the highest courts in this | 


country that the legislation of Congress is paramount, and that 
Congress has the power to enact such legislation as it sees fit, 
even if it be against a treaty; but if the Senator will read the 


message which Mr. Cleveland transmitted in 1888 when he ap- | 


proved of that measure, he will find within the short terms of 
that document all practically which has been said here with 
reference to the necessity of legislation; he will also find ample 
justification for the enactment of the bill, and also discover that 
it does not violate any existing treaty. 


June 30, 1894, $50,000; making a total of $290,000, expended as 
follows: 

In 1889, $5,388.50; in 1890, $21,000; in 1891, $49,000; in 1892, 
$63,000; in 1893, $77,000; and during that portion of the present 
fiscal year which has passed, $17,000, amounting to $232,: 
leaving a balance of some fifty-odd thousand dollars. 

Mr. DOLPH. For the year ending June 30, 1893, 
was expended? 


IS8.50, 


how much 


Mr. WHITE of California. Seventy-seven thousand dol- 
lars. 
Mr. DOLPH. That left $23,000 of the appropriation unex- 


pended. Can the Senator inform me whether any Chinese have 
been arrested or deported from the United States under the 
Geary act during the two months of the present fiscal year? 

Mr. WHITE of California. No, sir: and I will tell the Senator 
why not. The reason is obvious. The number of Chinese to be 
| deported is so numerous that if there is a commencement made 
| it will result in an immenss expenditure, and there is not suffi- 
cient money in the Treasury for the purpose, and has not been, 





Sixteen persons | 


to justify the inauguration of such a proceeding. If the Senator 
will expend the etforts which he has been expending to-day in 
trying to establish himself as the father of something that he 
| does not appear to be very nearly related to, in procuring the 
| enactment of an appropriation bill, then something can be done 
| in this direction. 

Not only is it necessary to expend money for the mere passage 
of a Chinaman from thiscountry to China, but there are ex pendi- 
tures amounting to over $5,000 a month in the way of officers and 
inspectors, etc., including such enforcementof the law as I have 
spoken of, and including the carrying out of provisions other than 
| the deportation clause. 

Mr. MITCHELLof Oregon. 
allow me a question? 
Mr. WHITE of California. Yes, sir. 
Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Is it not a fact that the failure 
to secure larger appropriations for the present fiscal year is 
| chargeable to the Democratic House of Representatives? 

Mr. WHITE of California. At that time I was not here. 
The Senator from Oregon was here. If I should see any dispo- 
sition elsewhere to omit a provision of that kind I would bring 
my collateral exertions to try and accomplish a better result. 
[am sorry the Senator was not able to do that with success. 

Moreover, when the Geary act was passed it was thought that 
| the Chinese would register, and that therefore it would 
| necessary to make extraordinary expe 

Mr. DOLPH. It appears by the statement 
Senator from California that while $100,000 


Will the Senator from California 


be un- 
iditures. 

of the honorable 
was appropriated 


for the execution of the Chinese exclusion act for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1893, but $77,000 was used. Therefore $23,000 


of the appropriation reverted to the Tressury. 
Mr. WHITE of California. That is right. 
| Mr. DOLPH. That might have been expended. Notwith- 


standing two months of the current fiscal year have expired, 
and it was well known that Congress would be convened in 


| “xtra 
session, there has not been an attempt to deport a Chinaman 
| who has not complied with the Geary act. 

| On the 19th day of January, 1893, [ introduced in the Senate, 
|} and had referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
| printed, the following amendment: 

Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. DOLPH to the bill (\H. R 








L162 


10233) making a} prop vy us for sundry civil expenses of the Government ‘ate 


for ihe fiscal vear en —_ 30, 1894, and for other purposes, viz: 

At page 40, under t tle ‘Enforcement of the Chinese exclusion act,"’ in 
line !1, strike out the word ‘ fifty’’ and insert the words ‘‘five hundred”’ in | 
lieu thers 


January 25, 1893, I reported this amendment favorably from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, and had it referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. Immediately thereafter I was 
taken seriously ill and was upon my back until after Congress ad- 
journed. I do not now recall what effort was made to secure the 
adoption of this amendment, but certainly I was not in a physi- 
cal situation to even offer it in the Senate. So the Senator will 
see when he advises me to direct my energies to secure an ap- 
propriation that I did all that I reasonably could do in this mat- 
ter. 

Now, in regard to the Senator’s remarks about my seeking to 
claim to be the author of the bill which passed the Senate, or 
about my being badly treated by the Senate, there is nothing in 
my remarks whic . would justify any such suggestion. As to 
the bill I introduced in the Senate and sent to the Committee on 
Foreign Rel saleumn and reported from that committee, called up 


} 


in the Senate, and had passed and sent to the other House, in 
the remarks I made to-day I stated distinctly that I was com- | 
pelled to yield to a provision for registration in order to secure | 
an agreement and the report of a bill which might be passed 


and signed before the 6th of May, 1892. 

I claim no credit for having originated it, because the simple 
proposition I was discussing was that the final provision for reg- | 
istration, which, it seems, even as mild as it is, has not been com- 
plied with, was radically different, and from it were eliminated 
all the harsh features of a similar provision in the House bill. 
[ do not stand here to disclaim anything I have done or to claim 
credit for anything I have done, or to complain on account of 
what I have not succeeded in doing. My proposition was em- | 
bodied in the bill Lintreduced and reported from the Senate Com- | 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and I yielded to the provision which, 
it seems, is not now likely to be enforced, simply to obtain an 
agreement in the committee of conference; but [ took care to 
draw such a provision as I believed was not incompatible with | 
justice, not in violation of our treaty obligations, and to which 
no serious objection could be made. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Since the Senator from Oregon | 
culled my attention tothe matter I find thatof the $100,000 appro- | 
priated for 1893 the salaries of officers was $36,736.57; that the | 

| 
' 
| 


expenses of officers and cost of deportation, there being about 
152 Chinamen being deported under the provisions of the act, 
amounted to $27,287.30; that of the little registration we had the | 
expense was $12,698.79, making a total of $376,722.66, this amount | 
having been expended partially under the last and partially under 

the present Administration. Idesire to say to the Senator from | 
Oregon that if he imagines that by my remarks I discredited his | 
efforts in the direction of Chinese exclusion he ismistaken. We | 
know that during his career in the Senate he has uniformly and 


in the best of faith forwarded that good work, and I have not 
the least reason to doubt that he will continue to do so. 
Mr. BERRY [ move that the Senate proceed to the consid- | 
eration of executive business. 
Mr. TELLER. I rose to say a few words, but I donot object to 
=e —- 
. BERRY. Does the Senator from Colorado desire tospeak? | 
Mr. TELLER. I poe like to say a word or two, 
ir. BERRY. I withdraw the motion. 
Che PRESIDI NG ¥ OF FICER. The motion of the Senator from | 
Arkansas is withdrawn. 


Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I wish to have the attention 
of the Senator on the other side of the Chamber who speaks of a 


violation of the treaty. A legislative abrogation of a treaty is | 
not a violation of the treaty, and it seems to me that in dealing 


with this question we should at all times keep that point dis- 
tinctly in view. The violation of a treaty carries with it an im- 
plication of misconduct on the part of the government violating | 
the treaty. An abrogation of a treaty carries no such inference, 
Every government reserves to itself the right, when it makes a 
treaty with a foreign power, to abrogate it whenever, in its judg- | 
ment, itis proper todoso. While the Constitution of the United 
States makes a treaty the law of the land, as if it had been en- 





acted by the legislative department of the Government acting 
under the Constitution, still it does not preclude Congress from | 
abrogating the treaty whenever it sees fit. 


The trouble in this Case was that certain officialsof the United 
States Government seemed to think that the statute was an im- 
proper one to enact, and thereupon they practically and virtually 
set aside the act of Congress. We were told early last spring 
that the executive department of the Government would not in 
anywise interfere with the action of the Chinese who had de- 
clined to register. 


Now, let us see what is complained of in the act. What was 
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| nese should come to this country only 


| anywhere that a nation has not the right to determine y 


| control of the legislative department of the Government. 
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the offense that we had committed? We had said that the « 
under certain condit 
Does anybody deny our right todo that? Does anybody ass 
class of people and what citizens of a foreign nation shall eo 
within its borders and upon what terms they shall remain? 
Supreme Court of the United States have repeatedly settled t 
doctrine that the question of alien residence isentirely under | 
L tl 
every writer for the last five hundred years on int rnation 
has, without exception, asserted that that isthe power and | 
rogative of anation. We said, if you come here under « 
conditions and comply with certain regulations you may 
That was said by acertain class of people in this country to 
burdensome regulation and one that ought not to be impo 
Mr. President, I want to inquire what has the exe: 
partment of this Government to do with determining the 
or the demerit of a statute? Having been enacted accor: 
the methods provided for the enactment of a law, it is | 
on the executive department, in my judgment, wheth: 
approve of it or not. And so early last spring (and | 
know but that I ought, in justice to the present Administr 
to say that it was about in the same condition with the A 
istration that went out) there seemed to be an idea that t) 
vision put in the statute for a registration of the Chinese 


rutiy 


| country was a very harsh and wicked provision. 


The Chiniuman who was entitled 
main here, if he wished to remain, must go before a c 
officer designated, who was always convenient. He must 
with him some citizen of the United States who knew he 
living in the country at the time of the passage of the act 
must sign and register, and produce the testimony of th 
ness that he was entitled to remain. I believe the Tr 
Department, in addition to that, did also provide—whic} 
could do under the law—that he should have his photo 
taken and present it with the registry, which should be ke} 
identification. 

Certain distinguished lawyers in the city of New York, p 
ably moved more by the large fee that was offered by th: 


Now, what was it? 


Comp: unies than by any other motive—that being always a 


ing motive with the profession— concluded that this was a vi 
tion of the Constitution. It is the first time in my life, [ th 
that I ever heard the Constitution of the United States invo 
to destroy the power of the Government over aliens. I wi 
mit that by the law, not by the Constitution, when foreig: 
come here there are certain rights we are bound to respec! 
that is not by virtue of the Constitution. That is the 
versal which prevails everywhere among nations. 

But there never was any law, written or unwritten, that! k 
of, which prevented a nation from saying to the individual 
same within~its bordersand were not citizens, ‘‘ You may r 
here upon such and such conditions as we prescribe.” I 
an instance can not be found anywhere in the history o 
world where a nation ever declined to exercise that ae 
there was necessity forit. Ithas been exercised by near] 
nation in the world atsome time. History is fv italeenes 
stances where a nation has felt compelled to take actioi 
foreigners within its bounds. 

Now, the law that governs all civilized communities 
require that this should be a reasonable and humane regul 
I do not mean to say the Government has the power to d: 
to the Chinaman whocomes here, ‘‘If you donot deport y: 
within the next thirty days we will take your headoff.” 1 
the Government of the United States could do that, aft 
trial and conviction, but it would be avery wicked and 
thing todo, and it would bring on probably difficulties with 1 


ls 
Lal 


| nation whose subjects we had thus inhumanly treated. | 
| ever, 


when the Government of the United States said to 
simply, ‘‘ Appear before the collector of internal revenue i! 
district in which you live; bring with you acitizen of the | 
States who knows that you were a resident of this countr) 
this act was passed,” because that is what entitled him t 
main here, being here when the act was p.ssed, there was 
ing in sucha provisioneither c ruel or unusual. There wa 
ing in it that should create the slightest objection on the 
of the Government whose subjects they were. 

3 MITCHELL of Oregon. It was no punishment at al 

. TELLER. As suggested by the Senator from Oregon 
os no punishment at all. It was a simple method of determ 
ing the fact that was provided for in the statute which ma 
their residence here possible; that is, that they were here w! 
the statute was passed. 

As I was saying, some distinguished lawyers in New York es 
serted that the act of Congress was unconstitutional; that i 
was in conflict with some provision of the Constitution. The) 
never pointed it out, and I have never taken the pains to reail 
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the arguments they made before the Supreme Court, for it did | man. Is th Be th as it ma ! ! 
not seem to me that they could be of such a character as to jus- | raised here it will be time for us to a 
tify a busy man in ta king vers much time on that point, although | we. P i es rom California arrays Repub 
the counsel were men of distinguished reputation in the pro- | lican party on the ¢ ese « stior lx since I have 
fession. been in the Senate it has nev bee! olitical question in such 

Mr. GRAY. I wish to call the attention of the Senator from | a se of t dis m responsibility 
Colorado to the fact that Judge Field ina very able dissenting | for e legis ym if it is bad o1 leal of di 
opinion seems to agree with the counsel. if ror So s vs voted for 

“Mr. TELLER. Ihave read the dissenting opinion. I know | the: I of Chines | or thei 
pore the opinion of the court is and I know what the dissenting estriction be se ey do! ( I S hey do 

ion is; but ] was simply reaching a point to express my sur- | not cor here to make the homes: t l ome here to 
wise that anybody should have thought the Government of the | share with the A i i people 5 4 t Chey 
prise States did not have imple and complete power over this | are not rs except i v é ute 
subject. The Supreme Court of the ee States had so de- | nothing to t l wrt of schools and « ies. They con 
clared on repeated occ: wsions s: and, if]1 be pardoned, since the | tribute nothi: >the general prosperity of the « pt 
Senator from Delaware > hae alluded to one of the judges, I think | as mere machin No more « T ) » the pri 
thatdistinguished judge himself had laid downa principle which | perity of t try n a mach hat makes n v 
entirely justified the United States in that kind of legisiation. I | and they i e 1} th yr of thi i ‘ ree 
do not intend to criticise the minority of the court. that nobody appre t c hose who seen them ¢ ’ 

I only want to say that the action of the majority of the court Ll < h 0 ) has af mental 
was in strict accordance with the authorities in that court. It | principle wit that you coul t the or of the United 
wes in strict accordance with the unbroken and universal rule of | States by th de of servile labor a tbo 
international law as laid down by all the great law writers, Puf- It was that in the first instance me an opp of 
fendorf, Vat Phillimore, and others. In my reading, which, | African slave labor. I saw after LI on vk ip ‘ ! 
though limit od, has been perhaps as greatas that of ordinary | the South that the white man who labored byt of 
members of the profession, I do not know a single respectable | W the equal of the slave and or 18 e l of th 

thority that has ever assailed that doctrine. And it seems to | W he 1 you put great hordes of Chinamen in commu! 
me that position does not need any defense. 1 submit that | bring down the laborer to thei whatev m 
nation which can not clear its borders of a hostile and alien ele- | know that it is cheap labor. | ww that itis valuabl bor; 
ment is not a nation with full national prerogatives and rights. | that it never strikes; that it never gets up any ém that 

It may be absolutely necessary on the eve of a great war be- | character; that it takes what is paid it, saves it ves on lit 
tween this country and some of the great powers of the world | and eventually departs with its gains for another count 
that we should with a strong hand send out of thiscountryevery | There is some advantage to the men who hire the Chinese ] 
man who did not swear allegiance to the Government of the | borers, but there is no advantage to the m who labor in h 
United States. There are plenty of instances in history where | ing a great horde of Chinamen in this country 
that has been done. They should not be allowed toremain here So believing, I have ways sisted that t right of tl 
to foment disorder and assist the invading hosts, if such things Government to exclude this class of peo sho be exerci ! 
would be considered possible as to this country, which I hardly | I am in favor of exercising it no { have nev made any ex 
think will ever happen. | cuse for my vote on this floo [have never given a vote here 

But take a small power. Take one of the little powers of Eu- | because the people of California asked me to give it. I have 
rope coming in antagonism with one of the great powers s of Eu- | given it because [ do not believe it is fair to the labor of the 
rope. A small percentage of their population alien to them, | United States to put them in competition with that kind o 
citizens of the invading country, would be very dangerous to | labor. and because I believe that in all legislative matters ou 
them. So all governments from a time whence the memory of | first duty is to the people of the United States, and not t ( 
man runneth not to thecontrary have always asserted the right to | ple outside of our countr; 
provide how and upon what conditions aliens should come in,}| Mr. GRAY "he hour of 2 o’clock has arrived, Ls l 
what property they might own and what they might not own, | like for a few moments to have the order of business laid d 
under what conditions they should be compelled to part with Mr. BERRY. Certainly: I do not press my motion. 
their title, and when and how they should be deported, either The PRESIDING OFFICER ( Mr. ALLEN in the cl] r 
voluntarily on their part be cause of | the direction of the govern- | hour of 2 o'clock having arrived, t Chair lays befor Se 

ment or by force if they should de — to depart otherwise. | ate the unfinished business. 

In this case we provided that the Chinese who were here | The SECRETARY A bi H. R. 1) to repe ». part of an 
should register. The great Six C cuntiendonn they call them in | approved J 14, 1890, entitled ‘‘An directing t ~ 
California (to which all these Chinamen owe an allegiance that | of silver b 1 and the is oO notes th 
no man who is not familiar with the subject can conceive of, an | « Yr purp 
allegiance that the Anglo-Saxon will never yield to any power Mr. HARRIS. I ask the unanimou nt of the Sen 
whatever, an allegiance that compels these people to do just | that the unfinished business be infor aid é ( r 

cactly what those Six Companies declare they shall do), said to | that the Senate m ay proceed with t pt nt matt 
thats , ‘Do not register,” and there was such a terrorism in that The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection ut é 
command that the ordinary Chinaman did not dare to register, | of the Senat« r fro lennessee® The Chair hears none. and the 
although I knew in some instances they really desired to regis- | Senator from Dela e will proceed. 
ter. Itis said these companies hold the lives of these men in Mr. GRAY. Mr. President, I do not expect letair 
their hands when they go contrary to their edictsand their wills. | Senate mo han a moment, because although nd 

Senators ought to remember that the civilization of China is | agreeing main with wh has been sid by Senato 
not the civilization of this country. While it is a civilization | from Colorado [Mr. TELLE ’ rreeing wi him 
that is upon a high plane in many directions, it is upon an ex- | sentiment of oppos 1 to Chines« migration, to the Y 
ceedingly low plane in another. So far as their handicraft is | of encouraging that class of immigration o this « t 
concerned th ley are a wonderful people, but there are other | reason of its degrading effect upon American lab¢ 
qualities which go to make up desirable immigrants which they | a very decided opinion that some of the recent islation of th 
donot possess. So, obeying this mandate of their superior in- | United States h een in the direct vf latic yf it 
telligence, the Six Companies, they said ‘‘ We will not sign.” | plighted faith, and a violation of ch ( uct to 
There is a large number of these people who are in thiscountry | me to have been entirely unnecessary. 
who have thus put themselves in antagonism to the law. We have had yer Of ¥ y rel 
Whether they should now be deported is another question. | Empire of China. Webhave seen f | take tl bli ; 
Whether they have some excuse to give to us pom say, ‘‘ Now, | imposed by such treaty relations: and we have nd cing 
having made a mistake as to the law, we think youought to ex- | them pledged the faith of this mighty } to re r 
tend it and give us an opportunity to register hereafter,” is | formance. Now, I do believe th country can 
another question. violate those treaty obligations wanto1 1d rutl rw it 

When that comes up I shallactuponitasIthinkI ought. Itis | a resultant evil to the country itself l 
notup now, Lu idersta nd. Theycouldcome here with a pretty fair | by which we can honorably rid ourselves of th obligatio 
grace and say, ‘‘ Your executive officers of this country at least other than the ruthless one of disregardins ym. Nonation, n 
indicated that they had doubts upon this question. Why they | great nation, can afford to disregard suct ations. I bh 
should is, I repeat, beyond my cor nprehension; or was it because | it is true in regard to our relatio vit that there 
there is a fee ling in certain sections of the country that the | never been a time during which the recent legislation has : 
Western people have been exceedingly harsh towards the China- | diseussed in the Houses of Congress when we could not have 
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initiated by diplomacy a modification of our treaty and have ac- 
complished all that we sought to accomplish by the legislation 
that has been discussed here to-day. 

If that were true, surely it was our duty to ourselves, we owed 
it to our own self-respect as a nation, to resort to that mode of 
accomplishing the result. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. 
allow me? 

Mr.GRAY. Certainly. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. How does the Senator from Del- 
uware reconcile his statement with the fact that after we had 
negotiated a treaty with China, having for its purpose the ex- 
clusion of Chinese laborers from this country and sent that treaty 
back to China, it was held there by the Chinese Government for 
months and months without acceptance, and never was accepted 
as a matter of fact? 

Mr. GRAY. It was held for months and months by the Chinese 
Government, because at that very time the legislation which 
proposed ruthlessly and violently to set aside treaty obligations 
was being discussed in this or the other House. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. If the Senator will examine the 
records he will find that the bill known as the Scott bill, which 
is the one to which the Senator doubtless refers, was not intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives until the treaty to which 
I have referred had been pending for some months. 

Mr. GRAY. How many months? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Several. 

Mr. GRAY. We must not impose upon the Chinese, with 
whom we recognize the duty of having treaty relations, the obli- 
gation of undue haste or of proceeding with more precipitation 
than we feel called upon to proceed ourselves in a like case. 
The time that had elapsed after the return of the amendment of 
the treaty was not more than sufficient, if it was quite sufficient, 
to enable them to duly discuss and bring the matter through 
the ordinary channels of diplomatic assent. 

But I rose principally that I might enter my protest against 
the proposition which seemed to be asserted by the Senator 
from Colorado at the opening of his remarks. While I agree 
with him as to the policy of this country in discouraging and 
preventing Chinese immigration, and admire much that he has 
said upon that subject, I want to enter my protest against the 
proposition which [ conceive he makes, that though it be true 
the legislative department of the Government can repeal a treaty 
and can repeal any other law binding upon its people, such a re- 
peal can not be considered, I understood him to say, in the nature 
of a violation of such treaty. 

The Government of the United Statesin allits departments is 
a totality to the governments of other countries with whom we 
have diplomatic relations. They have nothing to do with our 
executive department and our legislative department as a legis- 
lative department and an executive department, but what they 
have to do with and what they are entitled toconsider is whether 
the Government as a totality has undertaken obligations with 
reference to such foreign nation and whether our Government 
has in any wise violated those obligations. 

If we have a treaty with a foreign government which imposes 
obligations upon our Government and its citizens I grant that 
we can abrogate that treaty by legislation, but in abrogating it 
we may do it in such fashion as to absolutely violate the faith 
that this Government has pledged to the nations with whom it 
hassuch treaty relations. Thatisapparent. Our obligation is no 
less broken, whether the Legislature of the Union chooses to 
abrogate the obligation made by the treaty than if it had been 
abrogated ruthlessly by the executive department. The Gov- 
ernment, as I said before, exists in the treaty relation asa totality. 
If we have promised by treaty to doa certain thing upon acondi- 
tion that the other contracting party shall perform a certain 
thing we can, it is true, relieve our Executive from the perform- 
ance of that contracted duty by legislation, but we have utterly 
broken our faith with the other contracting, party and the viola- 
tion of our treaty obligation is none the less consummated and 
complete. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I can not agree with the Sena- 
tor from Delaware that in that which is done in accordance with 
law,and which the Government stipulates in every treaty that it 
makes—not in words, but because it is the law of all the world— 
that it may do, there is any moral obliquity or any misconduct to 
be: attributed to the Government because it retires from that 
duty. 

1 do not think, with all the distinguished Senator’s research 
and learning, he can find any law writer who will sustain him in 
that proposition. 
other country in the world has in it (whether it is inserted in 
or whether it is not, because that is the universal law of the 
world on that subject) a provision that if the nation through its 
legislative department of government sees fit to retire from it 


Will the Senator from Delaware 
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it may retire. There is a contract that while it is in force. and 
until we assert in some official way that we have retired from it 
we will carry out the provisions of it; and if we fail to carry out 
certain provisions before we have abrogated it, then there is a 
violation of the treaty. 

There is no violation of a treaty that does not carry with it a 
sense of misconduct. It may be that it is the omission sim)ly to 
do something; it may be that it is commission; but we are bound 
to live up to a treaty until such time as by some proper method 
in this country it can be abrogated. The executive department 
of the Government may also abrogate a treaty, but it cin be 
abrogated by the legislative department against the will! of the 
Executive. In some countries that can not be done, but in this 
country there are two powers that may abrogate. The Ex 
tive may retire from it and the legislative department may retire 
from it; and in this cise, in dealing with China, we have retired 
from it through the legislative department of the Government, 

Mr. President, we never would have retired from it 


if there 
had been in the executive department of the Government a 
proper disposition to comply with what is the apparent wish and 
will of the people of our country upon this subject. There has 
never been, so far as I know, at any time, a condition in the ex- 


ecutive department that was in entire harmony with the people 
on this subject. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. 
allow me? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Is not the Senator from Colorado 
under a misapprehension when he says that the Executive may 
abrogate a treaty? It seems to me he is, and that so long asa 
treaty is in force it can only be abrogated either by a new treaty 
negotiated by the President and Senate or by an act of Congress, 
So long as the treaty remains in force, I think it is the sworn 
duty of the Executive to sustain and support it, just as a law. 

Mr. TELLER. I think there are cases where the Executive 
may give notice that the Government of the United States retires 
from a treaty. That is frequently provided for. It is usually 
provided in the treaty how notice may be given. I would not 


Will the Senator from Colo 
say, there being no provision in the treaty and it being unlimited, 
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without having examined it, what the power of the Executive is, 
because it is not necessary for the discussion now. Of course,the 
Executive could abrogate it by a new and different treaty. 

The question simply is, here, has the legislative department 
of the Government the right to come in and abrogate, destroy, 
wipe out, modify, or change it? They can change it in any way 
they see fit. Ifthe other side do not accept a change, of course 

if is not a part of the treaty. The legislative department of the 
Government may say that such a provision of the treaty may 
stand and such another provision shall not stand. Then the 
other country can say, ‘‘ Weretire from the whole of it if you re- 
tire from one‘portion of it.” 

I think I can see the very widest distinction between the vio- 
lation of a treaty and the abrogation of a treaty. The point I 
was trying to make is, that we have the legal right, and having 
the legal right it must follow that the moral right goes with it. 
It can not be said that there isan immoral act in the abrogation 
of a treaty if that power is vested in us by the Constitution. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. President, I do not wish to prolong this dis- 
cussion, and yet it does concern a matter of international ethics 
that is worth considering. I do not deny, in factI have fully ad- 
mitted, that the legislative department of the Government may 
abrogate a treaty, that it may repeal it just as it may repeal a 
law, and henceforth after such repealing act or act of abroga- 
tion has passed through both Houses of Congress and is signed 
by the President, it is a law and has the force of law to all the 
citizens of the United States, and every citizen who had a duty 
to perform under the abrogated treaty is relieved from the dis- 
charge of that duty. There is no doubt about that. But | am 
merely speaking of the attitude the Government takes as « to- 
tality, as a great municipal corporation among the nations of the 
world by such a legislative act. 

It by such act may have put itself in a position of repudiating 
its treaty obligations, of discarding its undertakings, of violat- 
ing its promises, and will be amenable in the forum of the world’s 
debates to the consequences of such violation—that is what | 
contend for—and that those who are concerned about the main- 
tenance of the good faith of the United States as one of the na- 
tions of the world, are not relieved from that concern, are not 

| relieved from that anxiety that it should preserve its self-respect 
| and its attitude as a treaty-performing nation, by the mere fact 
| that Congress has seen fit toabrogateatreaty. Thatisnothing 
more than the doing of the Government. If we have mide a 
| promise and refuse to keep it, we have broken it, whether that 
| be done by the legislative branch or by the executive branch, 
| by nonfeasance or misfeasance, or whatever has resulted in the 
| violation of that law. 
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International law is that code of morals which obtains among 
nations as individuals of the world’s compact, and just as one | 
man who is under contract relations with another may break his 
promise or perform it, so a country or a nation may break a 
promise or it may perform it, and it matters not at all by what | 
branch of the municipal organization that wrong is accomplished. | 
Therefore we are concerned, and doubly concerned, when we con- 
sider this matter of repealing a treaty. 

{am not here to contend that it may not be necessary some- 
times to repeal a provision of a treaty, but we are not relieved 
from responsibility in regard to our contracts with other nations 
as to the manner, the occasion, and the circumstances under 
which we do it. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. President, I simply desire to 
say a word in response to the Senator from Delaware. 
[am at a loss to find anything in the act of Congress regarding 
which this discussion commenced—the Geary law, with the ex- 
ception of the clause regarding imprisonment, which clause has 
been hald unconstitutional by the courts—which can make that 

act amenable to the criticism that it is in violation of a treaty. 

Mr. GRAY. I will interrupt the Senator from California, to 
say that, so far as my rather general remarks had any applica- 
tion to a particular law, they were applicable to the law of 
which the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] was speaking, 
the Scott law of 1888. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Yes, sir. That law which,in the 
case of Chae Chan Ping vs. United States, the Supreme Court of 
he United States held was not « violation of the Constitution. 

Mr. TELLER. That is the imprisonment clause. 

Mr. WHITE of California. The Senators are speaking of dif- 
ferent things. The Senator from Delaware calls my attention 
to the fact that his criticism was directed at the act of L&88. 
When I spoke of a certain feature of the Geary law having been 
held to be unconstitutional I referred to the opinion of Judge 
Ross, of the southern district of California, who held that the 
section of the act providing for two years’ imprisonment in the 
penitentiary was void, because it provided for no trial, and he 
determined that the imprisonment was an infamous punishment 
within the definition in Mackin vs. United States (117 United 
States Reports, 352). 

Mr. TELLER. Upon the principle that the Government of 
the United Stit:s was bound to treat an alien as a citizen. 

Mr. WHITE of California. That is the constitutional shield; 
guaranteeing the right of trial by jury in offenses of that char- 
acter could not be disregarded as to an alien, but was alike ef- 
fectual in his case asin any other; but the provisions of the 
statute being separable, that is, it being within the ability of 
the court to say that that particular subdivision might be with- 
drawn and yet a complete law remain, the decision did not affect 
the act as a whole. 

Regarding the act of 1888, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
MITCHELL] attracted the attention of the Senator from Delaware | 
[Mr. GRAY] to the pendency of treaty negotiations, and said, I 
think truly, that China had virtually refused to enter into that 
treaty; whereupon the Senator from Delaware suggested thata 
nation ought to be allowed a reasonable time to consider such a 
matter. Thatis, of course, true. But I will read very briefly 
from a message of the President of the United States, then Mr. 
Cleveland, transmitted to the House of Representatives, together | 
with the act of 1888, which he had approved. I think the ppsi- | 
tion therein stated is in all respects correct. The extractis very 
brief: 

The admitted and paramount right and duty of every government to ex- 
clude from its borders all elements of foreign population which for any rea 
son retard its prosperity or are detrimental to the moral and physical health 
ofits people, must be regarded as a recognized canon of international law 
andintercourse. China herself hasnot dissented from this doctrine, but has, 
by the expressions to which I have referred, led us confidently to rely upon 
such action on her part in cobperation with us as would enforce the exclu- 
sion of Chinese laborers from our country. 

This codperation has not, however, been accorded us. Thus from the un- 
expected and disappointing refusal of the Chinese Government to confirm 
the acts of its authorized agent and tocarry into effect an international 
agreement, the main feature of which was voluntarily presented by that 
Government for our acceptance, and which had been the subject of long and 
careful deliberation, anemergency has arisen, in which the Government of the 
United States is called upon to act in self-defense by the exercise of its legis- 
lative power. Ican not but regard the expressed demand on the part of 
China for a reéxamination and renewed discussion of the topics so com- 
pletely covered by mutual treaty stipulations, as an indefinite postponement 
and practical abandonment of the objects we have in view, to which the Gov- 
ernment of China may justly be considered as pledged. 








Henes the President justified that act, and I think he de- | 
fended it not only with power, but with success. 

[ desire to say, before closing, that as to the present law, 
there is nothing harsh. Eliminating the section to which I 
have referred, and which is virtually no longer before the coun- 
try, it simply provides for a registration. In the State of Cali- 
fornia we have a registration law, and I have no doubt that the 
same is the case in many other States, regarding the right to 
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vote. Asa citizen, before I can exercise that franchise I m 
register. 

In that registration there must be entered a description of 
my person as nearly as may be—the color ofmy eyes, any purtic- 
ular apparent physical marks, anything manifest to the vision 
must be entered. There is one provision of our local registra- 
tion law which, perhaps, might be objected to insome quarters. 
Ifa man is bald, for instance, his baldness must be noted and 
entered upon that record. If any such thing as that were re- 
quired of the Chinese [ have no doubt that certain people in the 
country would become so agitated that they would demand at 


at 
my 


| once the abrogation of all Chinese exclusion laws. 


The registration provided by the Geary act is a plain pro- 
vision, costing the Chinaman not one cent. It was not incor- 
porated in that act to hurt the Mongolian, but was put there for 
his benefit. It was to enable the officers of the Government to 
determine who were rightfully in this country and who were not 
here legally. 

It is a law inthe interest of the Chinamen whoare legitimately 
and properly here, and it is a regulation which, as I have said, 
is not so severe as the reguiations which have been imposed by 
States upon their own citizens. It is the absolute violation on 
the part of Chinamen of that provision which renders it neces- 
sary for us to come here and ask for a larger appropriation to 
carry out the provisions of the act. 

We all thought, of course, that the law would be complied 
with; that it was so simple; that there was so little that was 
onerous about it—not a cent of expense to the applicant for reg- 
istration—that it would unquestionably be complied with and 
acted upon: but it was not. Hence the bill the Senator from 
Oregon has introduced ought to be passed, so as to enable the 
officers of the Government to carry out the law, and they are 
anxious to do so, and will do so, if they are given the necessary 
means. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, [ did not have the pleasure of 
hearing all the remarks made by the Senator from Oregon [ Mr. 
DOLPH| inthe speech he made in advocacy of his bill; but [ in- 
fer, from the reply made to his speech by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. WHITE], that some criticism has been made by the 
Senator from Oregon of the attitude either of the Democratic 
party or of Democratic officials in reference to the Geary law. 

I see the Senator from Oregon is now in his seat, and if | can 
have the honor of his attention, I desire to call that attention to 
certain provisions of that law, which made me for the first time 
vote against any bill which has passed this body for the purpose 
of excluding Chinese from this country. 

One of the earliest speeches which I had the honor to address 
to this body was in favor of the Chinese exclusion act. If my 
memory is not at fault—and I do not think it is—on the occasion 
of the passage of the first exclusion act more than two-thirds of 
the Republican members of this body voted againstit. I voted 
for it. The legislation of 1890 I was unable to vote for, fur the 
reason, among others, that there was a provision in the bill 
which I[ thought was insulting to a large majorlty of my constit- 


} uents, a provision to which I desire to call the attention of the 


Senator from Oregon. lask him why a provision was inserted 
in that act by the American Congress which contained, not 
by implication merely, not by inference merely, but by direct 
statement, an assertion that no one of eight million citizens of 
the United States was to be credited on his oath when he came 
to testify in relation to the exclusion of.Chinamen. I will read 
that clause of the statute. After providing for the arrest of a 
Chinaman and bringing him before a United States judge, the 
statute provides: 

That he be deported from the United States, as hereinbefore provided, 
unless he shall establish clearly to the satisfaction of said judge that, by 
reason of accident, sickness, or other unavoidable cause, he has been unable 
to procure his certificate, and to the satisfaction of the court 

If the statute had stopped there it would have been no reflec- 
tion upon anybody; it would have been the usual and proper 
statement in a statute upon a matter of that sort; but it did not 
stop there. It proceeded 
and by at least one credible white witness, that he was 
United States at the time of the passage of this act 


a residen f the 

That bill was passed through this body, as most of these Chi- 
nese bills have been passed through here, under a sort of 
sure. I did not hear then, and I have not heard since, any rea- 
+s by 
atleast one credible white witness.” So, however numerous, how- 
ever credible, however satisfactory the evidence might be from a 
hundred witnesses, if there did not happen to be among them 
one white man, then the poor Chinaman had not made out his 
case. 

I desire to call the attention of the Senator from Oregon to 
that particular provision of the statute, and to ask him what 
process of reasoning, what public policy demanded a provision 


pres- 
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of that sort in a statute in a government having a constitution 
which makes the black man the equal, if not the superior, of the 
white man 
DOLPH. Mr. President, the conference report upon t 

so-culled Geary law was considered in the Senate of the United 
States on the $d day of May. That left but two days interven- 
ing between the time when the report was under consideration 
and the time when the existing laws restricting Chinesa immi- 
gration would expire by their own limitation. It was necessary 
to secure an agreement of both Houses to the conference report, 
the engrossment of the bill, its transmission to the President of 
the United States, and its approval by him within those two 
days in order to prevent an influx of many thousands of Chinese 
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laborers, who were already congregated upon our borders, wait- | 


ing for an opportunity to come in. 

in the Senate it was discovered that, copied from the House 
bill, an unfortunate expression had been used. The provision 
in which it occurred was that if a Chinese laborer should be ar- 
rested after the expiration of a yearfrom the date of the passage 
of the actand brought before a court, he should be deported un- 
less he could show to the satisfaction of the court that he had failed 
to register by reason of accident or unavoidable cause, and could 
further show by) hite witness that he had been a resident of 


the United States or had been within the boundaries of the 
United States at the time of the passage of the act. Continued 
residence for a year was the only fact that was required to be 


proved by a white witness. I have no doubt that whoever drew 
that provision intended by it only to secure other testimony than 
Chinese testimony to the fact of residence. Undoubtedly the use 
of the word ‘* white” was to distinguish the witness required 
from a Chinese witness, and was not intended to prevent a col- 
ored witness from testifying, although it did in faet 

Attention was called to the matter in the Sen: 1te whe yn the con- 


ference report was under consideration, but it was toolate then to | 


correct the mistake. The Senator from Texas, speaking to me, 
said: 

Mr. Coxr. Will the Senator permit me to make a suggestion 

Mr. DoLrs#. Ceriainly 

Mr. Cokg. I suggest that as it requires one credible white witness the 
requirements will exclude from the witness box a very large number of citi 
Zens of the United States who: are not white. I desire to ask if it was the 


intention to exclude them 
Mr. DoLPH. IT think the intention of the conference committee was to 
prov ide a Witness Who should not be a Chinese witness. I presumethat was 


it; themse of the word white was accidental. It was copied from the House 
bill, bfit I do not think any harm can arise from this provision. because all 
the Chinese in this country are employed by white people. If they are em 
eg as servants there will always be some white person who can identify 
the? If they areemployed upon public works or in large bodies, then they 
are ae ays connected with some Chinese company; they are registered; the 
company knows just who they are, what they are doing, and what wages 
they are receiving, and has an interest in their wages. 

Mr. KENNA. I ask the Senator if the language of the bill would not ex 
clude the colored population as witnesses? 

Mr. DoLPa. I say it was not the intention to exclude colored persons, 
but to provide that one witness should be some other witness than another 
Chinese laborer 

Mr. KENNA. ldo not askif th u was the intention; Lask if thatis not the 
express meaning ofthe proposed statute? 

Mr. DOLPH. It would exclude c ol yred witnesses; there is no question about 
that 

That was the answer I made: and, with that understanding, the 


eonference report was agreed to, because it was too late to cor- 








rect the billin thatrespect. The statement was notdisputed by 
either of the other ee oes on the be art of the Senate, the senior 
Senator from Alabama - Sten AN] or the Senator from Ohio 


{[Mr. SHERMAN], that the e use of ee w at ‘‘ white ” there was ac- 
cidental. 

The truth is, in the whole matterof the examination of the 
Geary bill the Senate was hurried, the Senate committee was 
hurried, and the Senate conferees were hurried, hecause the 


House had delayed to act wpon the measure and to send over | 


the bill until the eve of the time when all legislation would ex- 
pire by its own limitation. Trepeat, the use of the word white” 


was accidental, the intention being merely to provide for a wit- | 


ness other than a Chinese witness, a Chinese laborer. 


But, now, let me give the Senator the remainder of the his- | 


tory of that measure. At the last session, in order to correct 


that mistake, | introduced a bill in this body to strike out the | 


word “ white.” It was referred to the Committee on Foreign 


Relations; it was there considered, and reported favorably to | 


this body. I called it up in the Senate, and a Senator on the 
other side of the Chamber objected to its consideration, or, at 
least, if he did not object to its consideration, determined to 
discuss it until the morning hour was ever; and so it was forced 
to go over in the busy portion of the session. 

There was not a word of oppositionon this side, every Senator 
on this side apparently confessing that that mistake should be 
corrected and the word ‘‘ white” be stricken out. The Senator 
knows that the opposition came from the Senator from Lliinois 
{Mr. PALMER], and that the bill was thrown over and did not 
receive consideration in this body at the last session. 











7 


So if there has been a mistake made, however 


responsi 
may be for it, or any other Senator on this side of the Cha 
[ have shown a disposition, the Senators on this side « 
Chamber have shown a disposition, and the Senate Com 
on Foreign Relations have shown a disposition to co 


4 


mistake and strike out the word ‘' white,” but the oppo 


came from the other side of the Chamber and the 
receive the consideration of the Senate. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, Ido not wish, as a member ; 
body, to allow this debate to pass away without expressi 
disapproval of many of the propositions which have } 
in this discussion. 

While this country is almost unanimous, and th 
any opposition, upon the — tion of the exclusion of ( 
or any other kind of immigration which is objectionable . 


account to the people of the re aoaaien States, there is; 
onthe part of a l: rge portion of the religious peop! 
country that this legislation has been harsh and unju 
that it has had a te nd ney to inte rrupt and dest roy the 
of the humane and religious people of this co. intry for th 
agation of our ideas of religion and civilization over 
part of the human race; that it has interfered with o 
mercial relations, and that respect was due to this great 1 
human beings and the authority constituted over them, 
proach the question in the usual form of diplomatic inte: 
and of proper courtesy toward them, 

No one, [apprehe nd, t thinks that to this great people « 
United States, and this laboring element of ours, so intel! 
so capable in every respect, there was any danger in the 
of a few months in the passage of this legislation, or any 
arrangements for that purpose. We all understand tha 
act of Congress was rushed through, not perhaps by one 
or the other, but by both, upon oo considerations r 
to the success of parties in this country} 

Mr. President, I have no objection to the exclusion of 
objectionable portion of Chinese immigration, but ther 
two sides to this question. There isagreatcommercial int 
and there is an interest of civilization, an interest of religi 
interest of good faith, = ae good upinion of the people « 
world toward tbis countr Therefore that legislation, j 
judgment, was not only saan, but, under the circumstance 
not justifiable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, GALLINGER in the « h 
The Chair will _inquire of the Senator from Oregon wha 
position he desires made of the bill which has been pendir 

Mr. DOLPH. Let it be referred tothe Committee on For 
Relations for action before it goes to the Committee on A 
priations. 

The PRESIDING OFFIC 


in the absence of Geicctans 





That reference will be 


~~ 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 
BERRY. LIrenew my motion that the Senate pro 
na c seniheration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
consideration of executive business. After ten minute s spent 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 2 o’clock 
52 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, Sept 
ber 4, 1893, at 12 o’cloek m. 


Y 
e 
L 


NOMINATIONS. 
Kxvecutive nominations received by the Senate Septe mber 2, 18 
POSTMASTERS. 

William H. Macartney, to be postmaster at Oakland, i 
county of Kennebec and State of Maine, in the place of 
M. Stacy, resigned. 

Edward P. Lawton, to be postmaster at Lenox, in the « 
of Berkshire and State of Massachusetts, in the place of 
drew T. Servin, removed. 

Ruel Curtis, to be postmaster at Fowlerville, in the coun 
Livingston and State of Michigan, in the place of De Witt 
Carr, whose commission expired March 23, 1893. 

John W. Kirtland, to be postmaster at Lake View, in t 
county of Montcalm and State of Michigan, the appointment 
a postmaster at the said office having, by law, become vest 


| the President on and after July 1, 1893. 


Edwin E. Taber, to be postmaster at Long Branch City 
county of Monmouth and State of New Jersey, in the place 
Charles B. Woolley, removed. 

Ellis Williams, to be postmaster at Granville, in the county « 
Washington and State of New York, in the place of Hugh ¢ 
Thomas, whose commission expired March 27, 1893. 

Daniel O. Corcoran, to be postmaster at Oxford. in the ccunty 
of Butler and State of Ohio, in place of John E. Chatten, re- 
signed. 
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istus F. Julliard, to be postmaster at Louisville, in the OIN’ ITS IN THE NAVY 
of Stark and State of Ohio, in placeof L 1el P. bi ll, 4 
i a, ; : 4 
C. Kearns, to be postmaster at Nil in the county of | **®VY; trom + to 
bull and State of Ohio, in the place of Jesse H. Hunter, de- Nae A a ‘a : can A ? 
vid W. Struble, to be postmaster at Fredericktown, in the . 
yvof Knox and State of Ohio, intment oi a postmas- 
r the said office having, by law, , vested in the Pres- First Li sul St. ¢ \ 
topand after July 1, 1893. Corps, to b ‘ ( 1 
uit. Meisner, to be postmaster at Clintonville, in the county | vice Capt. | d P. Mi 
wupaca and State of Wisconsin, in the place of Henry Giebel, First ] tov C. W 
ed. , to he a cant 
m Paulus, to be postmaster at Marshfield, in the county of | Capt. Robert D. W: rris _ Marine Co1 
and st e of Wis onsin. in the place of John Bb. Gil , ro- S cond Li l 3 i se t i t \ ( ) 
t first lieut i Le t lf ch, 189 
rew W. Kennedy, to be postmaster at Buffalo, in the county | First Lie p> Tr \I Ma a , 
yhnson and State of Wyoming, in the place of William H. Second LL ? R I. Dd 1S ‘ 
signed Corps, to st Lieut rid co om the 17th 
PROMOTIONS THE ARMY 1595, vice | t » 0.2 M Co ter 
; retl d 
Adjutant-General’s Departin Second |] . d R : ' 
t. Col. Samuel Breck, assistant adjutant-general, to be | Corps, to b lieutenant i dcorps, from the 18tl 
int adjutant-general with the rank of colonel, August 31, | 1893, vice First Lieut. Le Roy C. Webster, promoted. 
1s vice McKeever, retired from active service. Second L t. Albertus W. Cat United States Mai ( 
Thomas Ward, assistant adjutant-general, to be assist- | to be a first lieutenant in sxid corps, fro tl Sth April, 1 
an liutant-general with the ran! of lieutenant-colon \ st | vice First L t. Louis J. Gulick, retire: 

1893, vice Breek, promoted. he following-named na‘ cadets raduates of the N: 
aie Tr — ' \ou second Lic its in 1 United States \ me 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAY Corns. fro ist ’ 1893. ' was . ' ad 

mmodore Aaron W. Weaver, to be a rear-admiral in the | Dion Wil s, Rufus H. Lane, A t S. McLemo } 

. from the 27th June, 1893, vice Rear-Admiral D. B. Har- | T . Ger . ( | Willia N I 
y, retired. 
Capt. Charles C. Carpenter, to be a commodore in the Navy, CAF 
1 the 15th May, 1893, vice Commodore J. H. Gillis, retir d. CONFIRMATIONS 
Capt. William A. Kirkland, to be a commodore in the Navy, L 0 apm ivanell le tha A 
m the 27th June, 1893, vice Commodore William A. Weave 
nromoted. SSISTANT ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 
Commander John I. Read, to be a captain in the Navy, from Joshua KE, Di », of Wi sin, to be Assistant At y-( 


27th April, 1893, vice Capt. C. G. Wiltse, deceased. eral, 
Commander Frank E. Chadwick, United States Navy, to be SURVEYOR TERA OF N!} MEXICO 
hief of the Bureauof Equipmentin the Department of the Navy, hace HY Winall at ‘ NY 
th the relative rank of commodore, from the Ist of July, 1893, . 
to filla vac incy. ; ; 
dical Inspector James Rufus Tryon, United States Navy, | Us YPENDENT Of 
e surgeon-general and chief of the Bureau of Medicine and Overton Cade, of Louisiana, to b perintendent of the Un 
Surgery in the Department of the Navy, with the relative rank | States mint at New Orleans, in the State of Louisiana 
of commodore, from the 11th May, 1893, vice Medical Director 
J. Mills Browne, transferred to the retired list. 
val Constructor Philip Hichborn, United States Navy, to | 


SSAYER OF MINT, NEW ORLEANS. 


R. L. Sehroeder, of Louisiana, to be assayer of the mint o 


4 ar ‘ ® ie . Lens P Saf 
be chief of the Bureau of Construction and Repair, and chief con- United States at New Orseans, in the State of Louisiana 
structor in the Department of the Navy, with the relative rank MELTER AND REFINER OF MINT, NEW ORLEAN 
of commodore, from the 13th July, 1898. | Lewis Guion, of Louisiana, to be melter and refinerof the mint 
ledichl Inspector Adolph A. Hoehling, to be amedical direc- | of the United St at New Orleans, in the S ft I sin 
tor in the Navy, from the llth May, 1893, vico Medical Director INER OF MINT, NEW ORLEANS 
Mills Browne, retired. fies | wan of J Sie tn i mae ies 
Surgeon George A. Bright, to be a medical inspector in the | yr 33,4 Gin law O ne. in the so i 
from the llth May, 1893, vice Medical Inspector A. f , Fon ax 


Hochling, promoted. , PRINCIPAL CLERK OF SURVEYS, 
1d Assistant Surg He nry G. Beyer, to be a surgeon in Frank F y t. of Griffin. Ga.. to be pri 

the Navy, from the Ilth May , 1893, v ice S ‘reon George A. | veys in the Ge ral Land Office. 

Bright, promoted. 








INDIAN INSPEt 5 
ssed Assistant Surgeon John M. Steele, to bea surgeon rp cat 
N sie 4 ‘ 9 ‘ , nton ¢ D n. of] (la » he 
Navy, from the llth May, 1893, vice Surgeon H. C. Ei => ‘ 
‘ cs . r-rovine IcCormi of Berryvi y to n | i 
stein, retired. 
‘he following-named naval cadets, graduates of the Nav: 
Academy, to be ensigns in the Navy, from the ist of July, 18 
t cancies in that grade, viz: Reginald R. Belknap, Dx ( P. Johnston, of New Ork ) 
Witt Blamer, Arthur L. Willard, Edwin T. Pollock, Clark D. | | ic ri t New Orleans ; 
tearns, Henry C. Kuenzli, Henry H. Hough, Renwick J. Har- 3 C. , of Kingfisher, Okla., to b ceiver oO 
Harley H. Christy, Noble Ek. Irwin, Waldo Evans, Harry | lic money rfisher, in Oklahoma Territ 
H, Caldwell, Thomas J. Senn, Jay H. Sypher, Bion B. Bierer, Thomas H. Corbett, of Frankfort, Ky., to be receiver of } 
| - . 


lorace G. Macfarland, Charles F. Preston, Richard H. Leigh, | lic moneys at Guthrie, in Oklahoma Territory 
Adelbert Althouse, William D. Brotherton, James F. Cart 


( ef ORS OF IN] N Ly 
and Henry E. Smith. iets Sh. Sia aae » Saeitialiemeel : egies 
he following-named naval cadets. graduates of the Naval ee | ae mh cary: Aoi sarap dy again ie 
\cademy, to be assistant engineers in the Navy,from the Ist v9 SWORN SITS Ciserses OF & * _— 
luly, 1893, to fill vacancies in that grade, viz: John K. Robison, ccna y wr . nt n? D a 
Jobn H. Rowen, Milton E. Reed, Charles R. Emrich, William ee: ee casepy cali 


H. McGrann, George H. Shepard, and George W. Laws. REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFI 


> 


rassed Assistant Engineer George H. Kearny, to be a chief G. McD. Brumby. of Delhi, La., to be register of the land off 
engineer in the Navy, from the 27th June, 1893, vice Chief En- | at New Orleans, La. 


f-aeor George W. Magee, retired. David H. Hall. of Eureka, Nev., to be register of t] 1d 
ssistant Engineer Charles A. E. King, to be a passed assist- | at Eureka, Nev. 

ant engineer in the Navy, from the 27th June, 1893, vice Passed William D. Lindsay, of Guthrie, Okla.. to be 1 ister of th 

Assistaut Engineer G. H. Kearny, promoted. ‘land office at Guthrie, in Oklahoma Territory. 
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Bushrod M. Dilley, of Hamilton, Mo., to be register of the land 
office at Oklahoma, in Oklahoma Territory. 





—— ae 


INDIAN AGENTS. 


Frederick Treon, of Crow Creek, S. Dak., to be agent for the 
Indians of the Crow Creek and Lower Brule Agency in South 
Dakota. 

Thomas H. Savage, of Underhill, Wis., to be agent for the In- 
dians of the Green Bay Agency in Wisconsin. 

Dew M. Wisdom, of Muscogee, Ind. Ter., to be agent for the 
Indians of the Union Agency in the Indian Territory. 


POSTMASTERS, 


Samuel Bassett, to be postmaster at New Britain, in the county 
of Hartford and State of Connecticut. 

Julius Deming, to be postmaster at Litchfield, 
of Litchfield and State of Connecticut. 

Adrian Norman, to be postmaster at Passaic, in the county of 
Passaic and State of New Jersey. 

Japhia Van Dyke, to be postmaster at Long Branch, in the 
county of Monmouth and State of New Jersey. 

James Bride, jr., to be postmaster at East Haddam, 
county of Middlesex and State of Connecticut. 

Patrick W. Reardon, to be postmaster at Winchester, in the 
county of Middlesex and State of Massachusetts. 

John J. Love, to be postmaster at Webster, in the county of 
Worcester and State of Massachusetts. 

Hanson A. Littlefield, to be postmaster at West Acton, in the 
county of Middlesex and State of Massachusetts. 


in the county 


in the 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate September 1, 1898. 
CONSUL. 


Otto Doederlein, of Chicago, ILL. 
States at Leipsic, Germany. 


to be consul of the United 


INDIAN AGENTS. 
W. Leven Powell, of Seattle, Wash., to be agent for the 
dians at the Neah Bay Agency in Washington. 
Lewis T. Erwin, of Everett, Wash., to be agent for the Indians 
of the Yakima Agency in Washington. 
COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


In- 


SSS. 





William Ryan, of Virginia, to be collector of internal revenue 
for the second district of Virginia. 
Hambleton Shepperd, of Virginia, to be collector of internal 
revenue for the sixth district of Virginia. 
RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 


Leslie P. Ross, of Norman, Okla., to be receiver of public 
moneys at Oklahoma, in Oklahoma Territory. 


“Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate September 2, 1893. 


SECRETARY OF LEGATION,. 


Owen McGarr, of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
legation of the United States to Chile. 
CONSULS. 
F. Macdonald, of Massachusetts, to be ¢ onsul of the United 
States, at Hamilton, Canada. 


Francis H. Underwood, of Boston, Mass., 
United States at Leith, Scotland. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 
Daniel R. Murphy, of Oregon, to be attorney of the United 
States for the district of Oregon. 
MARSHAL. 


Henry C. Grady, of Oregon, to be marshal of the United States 
for the district of Oregon. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS, 


Charles H. Page, of Oregon, to be collector of customs for the | 
district of Oregon, in the State of Oregon. | 
INDIAN AGENT. 


John F. T. B. Brentano, of St. Paul, Oregon, to be agent for 
the Indians of the Grande Ronde Agency in Oregon. 
| 


to be secretary of the 


to be consul of the 











REJECTION. 
Executive nomination rejected by the Senate, September 2, 18938. 
SECRETARY OF LEGATION AND CONSUL-GENERAL. 


Henry C. Stuart, of Denver, Colo., to be secretary of lagetion | 
in Guatemala and Menderes ‘and consul-general of the United 
States to Guatemala. 


| currence of the House was requested. 


| retaries, announced that the President had approved and siz 


| the Committee on Rules. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, September 2, 1893. 


— 








The House met at 12 
the Speaker. 

Prayer by Rev. ISAAC W. CANTER, of Washington, D. «. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read, « 
rected, and approved. 


LEAVE OF 


By unanimous consent, 
lows: 

To Mr. MORSE, for ten days, on account of important business 

To Mr. WAUGH, for ten days, on accountof important business 

To Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania, for two weeks, « 
of sickness in his family. 

To Mr. Picort, for three days, on account of impor' 
ness. 


o’clock noon, and was called to ord, 


ABSENCE. . 


leave of absence was granted as 


mm Aes 





To Mr. MUTCHLER, for four days, on account of im 
business. 

To Mr. CAUSEY, until Tuesday next, on account of im) 
business. 

To Mr. WANGER, until Tuesday next, on account of impo 
business, 


EMPLOYES OF POSTMASTER, CLERK, AND DOORKEFP! 


Mr. RUSK. Mr. Speaker, I offer for reference the resolution 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Rusk 
offers for reference a resolution the title of which the Cler! 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Aresolution providing for an increase in the number of employés « @ 
Postmaster, Clerk, and Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives 

The SPEAKER. In the absence of objection, this reso 
will be referred to the Committee on Accounts. 

There was no objection. 

TREASURY NOTES. 

Mr. MCLAURIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
offer a joint resolution for reference. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the reso- 
lution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A joint resolution authorizing the issuing of $125,000,000 of Treasu 
under the acts of 1862 and 1863. 


Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I think that should txke its 
regular course. 
The SPEAKER. 


SPECIAL REPORT ON DISEASES OF CATTLE, ETC, 


Mr. BABCOCK. 

The SPEAKER. 
lution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution providing for the ag 
report on the Diseases of Cattle and Cattle- 


The SPEAKER. 
lution for reference. 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its cli 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments the bill 
(H. R. 4) to provide for certain urgent deficiencies in the appro- 
| priations for the service of the Government for the fisc: al year 
ending June 30, 1894, and for other purposes; in which th« 





Objection is made. 








I desire to offer a resolution for referen« 
The Clerk will report the title of th: 





of 60,000 copies of th 
‘eeding. 






The gentleman asks to introduce this 







KS, 








MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 
A message from the President, by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his s 







joint resolution (H. Res. 4) to make the provisions of the act 
May 14, 1890, which provides for town-site entries of lands in 4 
portion of what is known as Oklahoma, applicable to the terr 
tory known as the “‘Cherokee Outlet,” and to make the prov! 
sions of said actapplicable to town sites in the ‘‘ Cherokee Out!le' 


THE RULES. 
Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I call up the report from 









{Mr. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi 
CATOHINGS] calls up the report from the Committee on Rules. 











1893. 





The Clerk will report the Pur. Ho amendment offered by the | 


gentleman from Mississippi 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. HOOKER]. 


Where unanimous consent is asked, the objection of no single member | 


shall prevent the House from taking up and considering any matter; but it 
shall require the concurrent objection of fifteen members to prevent the con- 
sideration of any measure 

Mr. HOOKER of Misssisippi. Mr. Speaker, the opinion seems 
to prevail on the part of several members with whom I have con- 


ferred that the number mentioned in my original motion is a | 


} } 


little too large, and I would, therefore, ask leave of the House 
to modify it, so as to require the concurrent objection of seven 
members. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I would like to have the amendment 
again. 

The amendment as modified was read, as follows: 

Where unanimous consent is asked, the objection of no single member 
shall prevent the House from taking up and considering any matter; but it 
shallrequire the concurrent objection of seven members to prevent the con 
sideration of any Measure. 

The question was taken on the adoption of the amendment, 
and the Speaker announced that the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Division. 

The House divided: and there were—ayes 30, noes 84. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I ask for tellers. 

Pending the count on ordering tellers, 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi said: I make the point of no 
quorum. That wiil give us tellers. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I submit that it is not in order | 
to make the point of no quorum after the demand has been made 
for tellers. The demand for tellers is equivalent to a waiver of 
the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. It has several times been held, under the | 
rules and practice of the House, when the rules have been 

adopted, that the demand for tellers is a waiver of the point of 
no quorum. But there are no rules, and,as the gentleman from 
Mississippi makes the point, the Chair is inclined to entertain it. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Let us have the yeas and nays, Mr. 


read 


Speaker. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 52, nays 127, not 


voting 174; as follows: 


YEAS—52. 
Adams, Hager, Johnson, N. Dak. 
Baker, N. H Hainer, Kiefer 
Boatner, Harris, Kyle, 
Broderick, Hartman, Lucas, 
Caruth, Hayes, McCall, 
Curtis, Kans. Henderson, Iowa McLaurin, 
Daniels, Hepburn, McRae, 
Doolittle, Hermann, Meiklejohn, 
Ellis, Oregon Hilborn, Mercer, 
English, Hooker, Miss. Money, 
Epes, Hulick, Moon, 
Funk, Hull, Neill, 
Gear Johnson, Ind. Northway, 

NAYS—127. 
Abbott, Cobb, Mo. Holman, 
Alexander, Coffeen, Hudson, 
Arnold, Cogswell, Hunter, 
Babcock, Conn, Hutcheson, 
Bailey, Cooper, Fla. Kilgore, 
Baker, Kans. Cooper, Ind. Kribbs, 
Baldwin, Cooper, Tex. Lane, 
Bankhead, Cousins, Lawson, 
Barnes, Cox, Layton, 
Barwig, Culberson, Lester, 
Bell, Colo. Davis, Livingston, 
Bell, Tex. De Armond, Maddox, 
Beltzhoover, De Forest, Mahon, 
Black, Ga. Denson, Mallory, 
Black, 11. Dingley, Martin, Ind. 


Boen, Dockery, 
Breckinridge, Ark. Donovan, 


Breckinridge, Ky. Erdman, 
Bretz, Everett, 
Brickner, Fithian, 
Brookshire, Fyan, 

Brown, Geissenhainer, 
Bryan, Gorman, 
Bunn, Grady, 

Bynum, Gresham, 
Cabaniss, Hall, Minn. 


Cannon, Cal. Hall, Mo. 


Cannon, Il. Hammond, 
Catchings, Hare, 
Clark, Mo. Harter, 
Clarke, Ala. Heard, 


Cobb, Ala. Henderson, N.C. 


McCreary, Ky. 
McDannold, 
McDearmon, 
McGann, 
McKaig, 
McMillin, 
McNagny, 
Meredith, 
Meyer, 
Montgomery 
Moses, 
Outhwaite, 
Page, 
Patterson, 
Pearson, 
Pendleton, Tex. 
Reed, 


NOT VOTING—174. 


Aitken, Bartholdt, 
Alderson, Bartlett, 
Aldrich, Belden, 
Allen, Berry, 
Apsley, Bingham, 
Avery, Blair, 
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Blanchard, 
Bland, 
Boutelle, 
Bower, N. C. 
Bowers, Cal. 
Branch, 


Paschal 
Perkins, 
Pickler, 
Powers, 
Stone, C. W. 
Stone, Ky. 
Storer, 
Strong, 
albert, S. C. 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Thomas, 
Updegraff, 
Wilson, Ohio 


Richards, Ohio 
Richardson, Tenn. 
Ritchie, 
Robbins, 

Rusk, 

Russell, Ga. 
Sayers, 
Schermerhorn, 
Simpson, 
Smith, 
Snodgrass, 
Sperry, 
Stallings, 
Stephenson, 
Stevens, 
Stockdale, 
Stone, W. A. 
Strait, 
Swanson, 
Tate, 

Taylor, Ind. 
Terry, 

Tracey, 
Turner, 

Tyler, 

W ashington, 
Wells, 
Wheeler, Ala. 
Wiiliams, Il. 
Williams, Miss. 
Wilson, W. Va. 


Brattan, 
Brawley, 
Brosius, 
Burnes, 
Burrows, 
Cadmus, 
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et On ee 


apenhart 
‘ausey, 
hickering, 
*hilds 
‘Nancy 
ekran 
ckrell 
‘ompton 
Yom bs 
Sooper 
‘ornist 
overt, 
rain 
rawford, 
‘UumMmings, 
*urtis, N. Y 
Dalzell 
Davey, 
Dinsmore 
Dolliver 
Draper 
Dunt 
Dunphy 
Durborow 
Edmunds 
Ellis, Ky 
“nloe, 
“ellows, 
“elder, 
“itch, 
“letcher, 
‘orman, 
“unston 
Gardner, 
Geary, 


Wis 





— eet 
Gillet, N. Y Magner, Ryan, 
Gillett, Mass Maguire, Scranton 
Goldzier Marsh, Settle, 
Goodnight, Marshall Shaw 
Graham Marvin, N. Y shell 
Grosvenor, McAleer Sherman 
Grout MeCleary, Mint Sibley 
Haines McCulloch Sickles 
Harmer Mc Dowell Sipe 

Hatch MeEttrick 

Haugen, McKeighan 

Heiner Milliken 

Henderson, Il Morgan 

Hendrix M 

Hicks Murray 

Hines Mutchler 

Hitt Newlands 

Hooker. N. Y Oates N.¥ 
Hopkins, Dl O’ Ferrall is,Ohio 
Houk. Ohio O'Neil, Mass n 
Hopkins. Pa O'Neill, Pa 

Houk, Tenn Payne 

[kirt Paynter 

Johnson, Ohio Pence 

Jones Pendleton, W. Va 

Joy Phi ps 

Kem Pi t 

Lacey Post 

Lapham Pri 

Latimer Randall ‘ 
Lefever Ray Wise 

Lilly Rayner Wolverton 
Linton, Reilly, Woodard 
Lisle Reyburn W oomer 
Lockwood Richardson, Mich. Wright, Ma 
Loud Robertson, La Wright, Pa 
Loudenslager, Robinson, Pa 

Lynch Russell, Conn 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I voted forthe purpose of m: 
The following pairs were announced: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. MARSHALL with Mr. HIcKs. 

Mr. GOODNIGHT with Mr, BURROWS. 


iking a quorum. 


Mr. STEVENS with Mr. RANPALL. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland with Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
Mr. MAGUIRE with Mr. HEINER. 

Mr. MAGNER with MR. CHICKERING. 

Mr. COCKRAN with Mr. SHERMAN. 

Mr. SHELL with Mr. MARSH. 

Mr. BRANCH with Mr. SETTLE. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr 

Mr. 
Mr. 


GRAHAM with Mr. LINTON. 

HATCH with Mr. HARMER. 

ENLOE with Mr. BOUTELLE. 

LOCKWOOD with Mr. VAN Vooruis of New York. 
EDMUNDS with Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. 

DUNPHY with Mr. WEVER. 

TUCKER with Mr. RUSSELL of Connecticut. 


Mr. BLAND with Mr. DINGLEY. 
Mr. HAINES with Mr. LEFEVER. 
Mr. CUMMINGS with Mr. SWEET. 


Mr. COVERT with Mr. AITKEN. 


Mr. PiGcoTT with Mr. GROSVENOR. 

Mr. CAPEHART with Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CADMUS with Mr. WRIGHT of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CAMPBELL with Mr. BELDEN. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia with Mr. PAYNE, until 


Monday next. 
Mr. ERDMAN with Mr. WANGER, until Tuesday next 
Mr. CAUSEY with Mr. BrRosius until Tuesday next. 


Mr. MCETTRICK with Mr. MORSE, until Wednesdxy next. 
Mr. JONES with Mr. SCRANTON, until Thursday next. 
For this day: 

Mr. O’NEIL of Massachusetts with Mr. COGSWELL 

Mr. CRAIN with Mr. O’NEILL of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. OATES with Mr. HITT. 

Mr. ELLs of Kentucky with Mr. WALKER. 

Mr. MUTCHLER with Mr. Houk of Tennessee. 

Mr. ALDERSON with Mr. WADSWORTH. 

Mr. REILLY with Mr. REYBURN. 

Mr. BLANCHARD with Mr. HENDERSON of L[llinois. 

Mr. FircH with Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts. 

Mr. COOMBS with Mr. Post. 

Mr. FELLOWS with Mr. LAcrEy. ‘ 


Mr. BERRY with Mr. WAUGH, on this vote. 
The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


2. No appropriation shall be reperted in any gen 
or be in order as an amendment thereto, f¢ 
authorized by law, unless in continuati 
works and objects as are already in pr« 
any such bill or amendment thereto changing existing law be in order, ex- 
cept such as, being germane to the subject-matter of the bill, shall retrench 
expenditures by the reduction of the number and salary of the officers of the 
United States, by the reduction of the compensation of any person paid out 
of the Treasury of the United States, or by the reduction of amounts of 
money covered by the bill: Provided, That it shall be in order further to 


\ ral appropriation bill, 
yr any expenditure not previously 
m of appropriations for such public 
gress. Nor shall any provision in 
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amend su ! up t report of the committee having juri of the 
Bub) matte f ich 1dment, Which amendment, bein rmane to 
the ‘ attel hall retrench expenditures 

TRACE) r. Speaker. I desire to offer an amendment 

Ih ( eri ( a follows: 

i t v o1 in line 3, page ‘ 1 tion R 
xX! 

Mr. McMILI Letus have it read,so that we can see what 
effect the amendment will have. 

Che language proposed to be striken out was read. 

TRACEY. Myr. Speaker, this provision in Rule XXI was 
inserted in the Fifty- cond Coners . The rules of the Fiftieth 
and Fifty-first Congresses did not contain it. My objection to 
continuing it n the rut is, that it causes a great deal of 
trouble in Committee of the Whole. Members are constantly 
offering amendments under cover of this rule which change 
existing law, and endless discussions occurred in the last Con- 
gress, causing gre deal of confusion. In addition to that. 
Mr. Speaker, great injustice isdone. Laws have been made here 
by appropriate committees regulating the offices and the amount 
of salaries to be paid to official 

Under this provision of the rule offices may be abolished with- 
out warning, so that the offic ials and their friends are surprised 
to discover that: ‘ies which are not at all extravagant have 
been cut down by reason, sometimes, of a mere notion on the part 
of some member here In that w iy very reat injustice is done. 
There is no reason why existing laws sho ud not be changed, 
when change is necessary, b) the regular methods, upon the re- 
port of the prop r committees, and there is no occasion what- 
ever for such a provision as this in the rules, 

Mr. DOCKERY. Will the gentleman from New York name 
one instance where injustice was done? 

Mr. TRACEY. Well, I think one instance was the case o 
the cutting down of the salaries of the assistant secretaries of 
State. which were, | believe cut from $4,500 to $3,500 b n 
amendment on an appropt intion bill. 

DOUK ERY Will the gentleman state also that in that 
case the salary allowed in the appropriation bill was exactly t! 
amount fixed by law? 

Mr. TRACEY. That may be; but I know that there have 
been numerous instances of what I consider gross injustice un- 
der this part of our rules. As to the point I made first, | think 
we all realize how the time of the House has been tuken up in 


of the Whole with discussion of amendments offered 
Weeks have been spent discussing amendments 
‘of this rule, and what the ruling may be in 


Committee 
in that way. 


offered under cove 





any such case depends entirely upon who may be occupying the 
chair. Rulings haye been made on exactly similar cases some- 
times one way and sometimes the other. ‘his part of our rule 
has only worked mischief from the time it was first adopted 
During the Democratic caucus of the Filty-second Congress | 
W bsent from the city, but when I saw that this provision had 
been inject into our rules, I determined that at the first op 
portunity | ld do what I could to strike it out. 

Mr. REED. I will ask the gentleman from Missouri [M1 
DOCKERY | her the salaries of the auditors have not been 
r'¢ duet d? 

DOCKE have been since the Forty-fourth Co 


t of those salaries at $4,000 
3.600 
, in- 


which 


the amoun 

the Forty-fourth Congress to 3 
riated by every Congre 

the Fifty-first Congresses, 


gress. he 
and that was 
That amount h 
cluding the fort) 
were und epublic 
Mr. REED. But 
Mr. DOCKERY. 





288 since 


been 


seventh and 


appro] 


in comtrol. 
the reduction wa 


| s made under this rule: 
That is true 


»; butas to the instance of injus- 
York 





tice referred to by my friend from New [Mr. TRacEyY], if 
injustice has been done in that case it would not be relieved by 
striking this provision from the rule. 

Mr. TRACEY. Well, Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentle- 
man from Missouri that we all know that in any case where it is 
deemed proper to make a change, the committee are allowed 
make the change, no point of order being raised. They are suf- 
ficiently protected in that manner, and there is no occasion for 
keeping any such means of reduction as this in our rules. 


Mr. MCMILLIN. Speaker, 
tion of the gentleman from New York |Mr. TRACEY] should be 
adopted by the House. We are confronted with a strange and 
rather difficult problem at the very best. The people of this 
country are justly ———s at the hands of this Congress a 
reduction of their rate of taxation—a reduction of the taxes 
imposed up yn the thinge they eat and wear, and we have to be- 
gin at a time when the Treasury is bankrupt. There is no dis- 
guising the facts. We are able to meet our current expenses, 
but we are barely able to meet them, at a time when there is 


Mr. Ido not think the proposi- 


the highest rate of taxation ever known in the history of this | 
and for this Congress to begin, at the threshold of its | 


country; 
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work, by saying that we do not intend to abolish unn 
offices, that we will fix our rules sothat on an appropriat 
we must go on and appropriat hether there is a n 
given office or not; or that if we find that re has | 
travagant expenditure we can not remedy if, Dut mus 
law as we find it and fo on and make the extravagant ap 
tion; or that if we find there has been colossal in tice ¢ 
any case, we shall so formulate our rules as to bs Lab 
it on an appropriation bill—I say that to into tl] 


i 
this ¢ ongress, W ith three sessions ahend of us. with 


would be madness. It would be aninjustice to the peo 
we have no right to inflict. 
Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, there is no reas 


propriation bill, we should not be 


able t bs justice t 


ple in connection with the great appropriations whi 
called upon to make. If the gentleman ve n New Yo 





TR n here as long as some of us, he wo 


\CEY] haa ber 


clamor for this change. lremember this rule as, on m 
sions, the only means we have had to reduce extrava 
penditures. I hardly remember an instance of a chang 
direction of economy that has come except through 


cial operation of this rule. 

Years ago, when the right to use deputy marshals an 
tthe polls was asserted, in 1879, there was an extra s+ 
Congress called on account of the failure of ‘the Senate to 
to amendments that dispensed with their use; and in t 
cceding session of Congress the only way we were abl 


any restraint upon the use of force at the polls was throu 


salutary rule. [ remember the action of the distingu 
tleman from Ohio, Gen. Garfield. I remember the fier 
flicts that we had then, and I remember the great econ 
just and laudable in themselves, by which we won ou 
honor with the people, that were inaugurated in the 


fourth Congress. 

Yet, with the Treasury in a worse condition than it h: 
for years, itis proposed at the beginning of this Congr 
brexk down the rule under which that was made possible. 
not think this ought to be done. I believe that if we 
do it we would be advertising ourselves as the kind of Con 
that the people did not think they were electing last fall. 

| Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. SIMPSON. I heartily agree 
gentleman from Tennessee [| Mr. 
the advocates of the repeal of the 
that that legislation operated to increase the 
lar; that the purchasing power of the laboring ma 
very much greater than it had been; that he could buy v 
very much more of the things that he needs. This be 

think there should be a very large reduction in the sal 
the 


L 


egestion o 
We wel 
asing claus 
of tl 


Lo 
silver-purel 
sro ly 

Value 


’ 1.17 
n’s Goll 


ing 


every employé of Government, including some of our 
sal ried cen. | Laughter. | 

. WILLIAM A. STONE. Mr. Speaker, I fully ag 
an ti itementof the gentleman from Tenn essee [Mr. M 


that the sentiment of the country demands from this H 


sufewuard of this kind, and I shall vot » to retain in t 
tion. There was no such sentiment of the count ind no 


sion for such a safeguard rress: but 
Demeocr 


shou a b 


in the Fifty-first Con 
much as we have so and overwhelming a 
jority, | think it proper that this provision 
But I wish tosuggest tomyfriend from New York|Mr. TR 
hat by striking out all the words following the word *‘o 
in the “third line, the objection w b en raised 

be overcome. The clause would then read ‘‘nor 
vision in any such bill or amendment thereto changing « 
law be in order.” 


are 





hich has 


es 
shal 


Mr. TR eee Chat is right. 

oe WILL as A. STONE. But you stop there. 
TRAC ny Yes. 
WILLIAM A. STONE. But what is thesene » of 


out oth » proviso and leaving the general prohibition in the 


The language of the rule now is, ‘‘nor shall any provision 
such bill or amendment thereto cha nalen existi: law 
order except” under such and such circumstance N 

you strike out the excsptions you leave the broad sweeping pr 
sition that no amendment — be in order changing exi 


law. If the exceptions are struck out it cecurs to m 
in order to reach the obin’ intended, strike out all 
word ** progress.” 

r. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, as has been remarked 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] this rule 
adopted at the beginning of the Forty-fourth Congress: and 
gentlemen are aware of the resultsof itsadoption. During 
Congress the expenses of this Government were reduced—pro 
erly reduced, without any injury to any branch of the publi 
service—to the extent of $64,000,000 by virtue of the operation 
of this rule. And that reduction could not have been accom- 
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plished in any other way. A large num of salaries were r 
duced, not simply the ies of the ditors ad. but 
large number of others, by th egislation of the Forty-fourth rt { ‘ ) 
Congress. ) ( ‘ ‘ 
Vr. REED. W "i not t a i tual in t , ‘ ‘ . sa 
last Congress? i a ; e. 
Mr. HOLMAN. The Sena House. 1 oale 
Senate was sponsible. { 1s 
Mr. REED. Was the Se t H i re Ee 


fou th Congress? 5 y + ‘ @ 4 ‘ 
Mr. HOLMAN. The ey nses i upon the Gov men f + is 




















had been so much swollen, the contr: revio sly autho { ws 
were sO numerous, as to re lé t legislatioz of t lift WW the I , 
cond Congress ex 5 ' \ h y SO + 
as public ¢ pend es ( N dy ‘ D ; 
nied that. ‘ 
Mr. DOCKERY More than $150,000,000 0 
} rres \ ! n t} ( } 
mer i ) . gc 
L) Ob ae i¢.] vay ou s t , 
that has caused t ( I ite ‘ , 
KERY. In tl diffi xi ' 
nsibility. ir. CATCHINGS ; 
MAN. The action of e Fifty-first Congress ma The ¢ = fo 
e to red ] I ( ( ve rel ) \ x 
vhich was desired. But, I repeat, alarge numbero \ 
educed b the action of } orty-fourth Cong H I 
b vere ined at the educ ami unt « ve sine 
appropriations have been continued for thos laries upon t T ( ‘ f 
basis of the appropriations in the first session of t Cong! 
And nobody on tl is floor has ev Sel vy conten 
reductions ere not prope} 
Expericen has demonstrated b ynd all « ; n that if you 
intend to retrench the « nditures of this Government | : 
must have such a rul is this. The ¢ tleman from | inois : . oi esl ' 
[Mr. CANNON], who I see is now about to seek the floor, can not 
but confirm my statement that the only retrenchment we hav Mr. k \ Spe r. : nt J 
ever been able to ack ompli h h be ! under th ope ion ¢ cle 
rule of this kind: that by direct legislation independent of ap ( ; 
propriation bills there has never been any r duction of the a 
penditures ol the Government. 0 m 
{Here the hammer fell. Mr. K KE. Mr. Sneak } ' ‘ 
Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ama little surprised event sihinee ‘ ‘seme 
that my practical friend from New York| Mr. TRACEY] should t t vernment ¢ 
offer this amendment, because he is one of the p tical legisla- ( t f Ce i 
tors onthis floor. Tbegto callhis attention to the fact thatitdo 0 i ‘ ; ( ‘ 
not make any ditference whether the words il led in this of ft ' ole ¢ ta ' 
am ndment are stricken out or n | wil Say DOW tom) friends I w : ; , t} n+? : Ho = 
onthe other side that from the Demo estandpoint you had bet osed 
terretain the la ge to fool som l t because if you ; C\ , 
tail it you ive not going to reduce i j l ‘ies not one. | li oO ( \ vie 
not a prophet, but that will be the sult. Why, sir, you did no \ ¥ 
duc any ry vhil Mr. Cleveland was President before. iet ; t] Ll hrow! . 
Senate did not stand in you way; ind you had the control of th rr for insta 
House. Now you nh the who shooting match [laughter li Co ‘ eo V : . : ; 
the moment y< l I tak tO 1 Cc anybody's salary curing n I Ol ects 1 te ( ) 
this Administrati i I iit the Vemocrats s yi m e ( t I © 18 V Ho 
**no”’ to such a proposition L | 5 thick as robpins about riy utt ! st plac { f 
cherry trees. ‘ed titut ¥ 
So, upon the whol vir. Sy ‘ [ think you ar ett g nst orui on 
right now. I will say tot tleman from New York, all the | that a : of : 
advantage you will ever get from this Clause in the ru Yo Re : ‘ ’ \ agmnehi¢ ' an 
had better keep it, therefore, for i uy enable you to ** thunder | « of 1 Who t rT, = 
in the index’ on the stump. en t ormed . 
Mr. OUTHWAITE L hope, ! Speaker. that w i | ’ Poy t he . ’ 
a vote on the proposition. | ' ‘ 1 prese i ‘ , 
Mr. CRAWFORD. Let the iendm 1e Co ' a 
The amendment was again reported. the H« present for { ‘ ; : 7 
ir. HOOKER of Mississippi. Mr.Speaker, | desire to occu) not th is it \ Comm 
the attention of 1 House for ;: moments on this an d House simply the forn 
ment. l re icle [, sectio ‘ ( - 
The amendment proposed by the gentlema m New Y« 
[Mr. TRACEY], if adopted, would strike down one of the mos : Ye the 
important rules that was adopted in the Fourty-fourth Congress 
The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN], desiring to meet t 
what had become a very bad practice on the part of the House B { 
by the amendments to the appro ition bills increasing the | fore the ¢ t { 
amounts of the appropriations, presented this rule, which was | is trans xd by the Hou f R tatir e 
then adopted. It wasdesigned and intended tolimitsuch amend- . t H ) 
ments as might be offered to appropriation bills which looked ( of the 1 he Ho 
to the expenditures of the Government, and in retaining the 3 ! | t ) t 
right to offer amendments it was stipulated that the amendment tentlo t 1 te he Co 





should be subjected to the provisions of this rule; that is tosay, | th 10] \ 2 
that in the first place they must be germane to the subject-matter | experience ‘e. Why come here sometimes at nigh 
of the bill, and, second, must retrench expenditures but few members, and pass bills throug] e Committ 

The object of the adoption of the amendment offered by the | Whole, and then the next day, with possibly on third of the 
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members of the House present, that action of the Committee of 
the Whole is taken up and ratified. When it is stated on the 
floor of the House that a bill, nomatter what it is, has been con- 
sidered in a Committee of the Whvle House, members take it for 
granted as a rule that it is all right, and let it go without ques- 
tion. 

But here is the business to be considered in a Committee of 
the Whole House: 


8. Ail motions or propositions involving a tax or charge upon the people; 
all proceedings touching appropriations of money, or bills making appro- 
priations of money or property or requiring such appropriations to be made, 
or authorizing payments out of appropriations already made, or releasing 
any liability to the United States for money or property, shall be first consid 
ered in a Committee of the Whole. 


Listen to the importance of it. It is also provided that amend- 
ments from the Senate to House bills must be considered in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, if having originated in the House they 
would be subject under the rule to that consideration. And so 
without taking the time of the House to name all of these things, 
it is only necessary to state that nearly every proposition of im- 
portance that affects the revenue of the country is required to 
be considered in Committee of the Whole. And yet it is pro- 
posed to constitute 10) members a quorum, 51 of whom would be 
a majority to do this business, and this would afford an excus> 
for the other 256 members of the House to be absent. 

Mr. Speaker, if there is even a doubt about the constitution- 
ality of this proposition we ought not to adopt it. We have 
done well with the rules as they were without it in the past, 
and there can be no possible good in it unless the idea prevails 
that a few men will look after the interest of the country better 
than a larger number. 

[It may be a convenience, Mr. Speaker, but convenience is not 
always safety. If this is the idea 256 of these gentlemen might 
remain at home and permit the 100 to do the business of the 
House as well as of the Committee of the Whole. The proposi- 
tion is to change a rule that has been in existence upon this sub- 
ject from the early days of the Republic and to transfer this 
important business from a committee where a majority of the 
members of the House have been required to constitute a quo- 
rum toa committee in which 100 shall be aquorum. I submit 
that this is not the time nor the occasion for such a change, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. LOUD rose. 

Mr. KYLE. I would like five minutes more. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I move that the gentleman's time be ex- 
tended five minutes. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER. 
my time to the gentleman from Mississippi |[MR. KYLE]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mississippi 
[ Mr. KYLE] asks five minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KYLE. Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to call attention tothe 
fact that the people throughout the country, where they have 
had opportunities to speak upon this subject, had shown them- 


escape from responsibility when dealing with the revenues and 
other important subjects. Nearly every State in the Union to- 
day requires its Legislature, when voting upon the subject of 
levying taxes upon the people or of appropriating money out of 
their treasuries, to have a majority of the members constituting 
the Legislature present and voting in the affirmative on a yea- 
and-nay vote. 

The constitution of the State which Lin part represent upon this 
floor, and in Ohio, the State of the gentleman [Mr. OUTHWAITE] 
who now advocates that 100 members shall make a quorum, 
as stated, provides, ‘* That onthe passage of every billin either 
house the vote shall be taken by yeas and nays and entered upon 
the journal, and no law shall be passed in either house without the 
concurrence of a majority of all the members elected thereto.” 
And the constitutions of all the States which have been adopted 
in the last few years contain similar provisions. [ know the ar- 
gument is that these matters are to be reviewed by the House 
after being acted upon in the Committee of the Whole; but in 
reply to that I will say, without any fear of contradiction, that 
the House usually accepts what is done in the Committee of the 
Whole for the action of the House. I submit that if the ex- 
pressions of the people, as voiced in their constitutions of recent 
date, are taken as worth anything they mean that those who 
are charged with the duty of making laws and appropriating 
money out of the public Treasury and levying taxes shall show 
what they are doing. 

It can not be denied that they have spoken against any oppor- 
tunity of evading responsibility; and I say this innovation is 
wrong and improper, and my humble opinion is that it is fraught 


If I may be recognized, I will yield | 
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with danger to the revenues of this country, because meas- 
ures will not receive that careful, calm, and considerate deliber- 
ation which they would receive if we were required to have a 
majority of the members to constitute a quorum of that commit- 
tee. 

I want to call your attention to this further fact, Mr. Speaker, 
that among the very first rules submitted by the Committee on 
Rules is one which requires members of this House to be present 
during the sittings of the Houss. This proposition here is not 
in harmony with that. When the important business of the 
House, affecting the revenues of the country, is under consider- 
ation, weat least give an excuse for 256 of these gentlemen to p 
away from here. They will say, ‘'It is not incumbent upon me 
to be there. My presence is not required there, because 1()) con- 
stitute a quorum, and that number is sufficient for the trans: ction 
of business.” That is ali I care to say now. 

Mr. LouD rose during the delivery of the foregoing remarks, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will recogni 
gentleman from California [Mr. Loup]. 

Mr. LOUD. I donot wish to make aspeech. I rose sii) 
for the purpose of getting the gentleman’s time extended, so 
that he might have further opportunity to call the faithful back 
into the fold. [Laughter.] 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. KYLE] has stated very strongly and fully the objec- 
tions that may be urged to this amendment. I propose to state 
the reasons that moved the committee to submit this amendment 
and also to consider the objections urged. 

The first objection he urges is that members may think thei 
presence is not necessary here when billsare under consideration 
in the Committee of the Whole. Theoretically that is less like|y 


| to occur if the number is larger, of course. There may be less 
| danger of absenteeism when the quorum of the committee 


larger. Iam willing to admit that may be so; but in practical 
operation I never have Observed any such result. Members do 
not feel, because they may be away, that they ought to be aw: 
Members will come here, if they have the proper interest in t! 
business before the House, whether the quorum of the committ: 
is 100 or 200. The proposition is submitted for a reason whi 


| was manifest more than once on yesterday. 


W hen there are present within the Hall here perhaps 200 mem 
bers an amendment will be offered which is of no importance to 
the bill, or to any one except the gentleman offering it. Half 
dozen members will vote one way and one or twothe other. Tho 
vote does not satisfy some one member, and he immediately makes 
the point of no quorum. 

Mr. REED. Then this is a substitute the purpose of which 
to relieve the chairman of the Committee of the Whole from t} 
necessity of counting a quorum. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The gentleman may consider it that way 
if he pleases. 

Mr. REED. No, I am submittting it to the House that that is 
the construction you rely on. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. There would not be an opportunity of 


| counting a quorum in Committee of the Whole under the gen 
selves to be careful of their lawmakers; to provide against their | 





tleman’s rule. 

Mr. REED. Oh, yes. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. There is no necessity for counting a quo 
rum under the gentleman’s rule. The fact is that we would be 
called upon perhaps to have a call of the House, and 200 mem 
bers would respond to that call. Yet when we would again un- 
dertake to vote upon the amendment, the same indifference 
would be manifested, and members might not vote to the extent 
of a full quorum of a majority of the House. Yet as many men 
as generally participate in legislation would vote, and perhaps 
over 100 would vote, and so the business would go on until another 
such an incident would occur, and more time thus be wasted. 

Another reason for the rule is this, that in the consideration 
of revenue bills. in which there are a multitude of items, or in 
the consideration of appropriation bills in which there are 
multitude of items, members will look over the bill and see that 
it is such a measure as they would support or sustain, or that 
the part likely to come up is such as they find no objection to i*, 
and withdraw from the hall of the House either to the commit- 
tee rooms, to attend to some business which they think of more 
importance, or perhaps to go to the Departments and attend to 
business there. This is simply consenting to legislation, seeing 
beforehand that the report of the committee presenting the bill 
is one in which they would concur, and therefore they may ab- 
sent themselves for a brief time without detriment to the good 
of the country. Thus, sometimes we are put to the necessity of 
moving along very slowly, being obstructed for hours or for days 
over matters of little or no importance whatever to the country 
generally, while we are simply preparing legislation to submit to 
the House. 
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Now, when it comes to the final vote, the vote that is of the 
greatest importance, the vote in the House, the yeas and nays 
may be demanded. It is true that the yeas and nays can not be 
demanded upon the several items in the bill; but it is equally 
true that it is the duty of every member who has any objection 
to any items in the bill to be present here in the Committee of 
the Whole. I do not see that reducing the number comprising 
the Committee of the Whole to 100 in anywise excuses the mem- 
pers from the performance of that duty, or in anywise justifies 
their absence or that they are likely to advantage of it to 
any injurious extent. 


take 


Mr. REED. It simply excuses the chairman from the duty of 
counting. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. That duty is a question on which the 
ventleman from Maine and I differ, and the gentleman has em- 


¢ 


phasized his proposition very frequently. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker, I feel that the amendment 
offered by the gentlem1n from Mississippi [Mr. KYLE] ought to 
be adopt 2d. I find some strong reasons given against the course 
advocated by the gentleman from Ohio |Mr. OUTHWAITE] in a 
speech m: ule by that gentleman when a similar rule and a simi- 
lar amendment were under consideration in this House in the 
Fifty-first Congress, and I presume that the view taken then by 
the gentleman from Maine is now satisfactory to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I said that the other day; and Iam four 
years older than I was then, and have had four more years of 
experience since then. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. That isvery true, Mr. Speaker; and that 
simply illustrates that a man may have increase of years and 
added experience without having a proper measure of gathered 
wisdom. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Speaker, the reasons that had the support of the Demo- 

ratic members of the Fifty-first Congress were no more cogent 
then than to-day. I am not saying that a man who voted ina 
certain way four years ago is bound by constituency duty to 
vote the same way now; but I say that reasons which were good 
four years ago ought to be equally good now. 

What is the Committee of the Whole, Mr. Speaker? Itisthe 
House in undress uniform; the House with its coat off; the House 
handling in somewhat informal way the same sort of business 
which the House otherwise would have to handle in a more 
formal way. A trivial amendment is offered, as the gentleman 
from Ohio said, and a lot of people drop out of the room because 
they do not care about it. They are not concerned about it, and 
nobody is bu tthe man who offers it, says he, and therefore a 
hundred men are enough to defeat it. As to that amendment, 
that particular amendment, it need not take a hundred. Fifty 
men are enough, two men are enough, one man is enough: but 
that is not the proposition 

The question is whether the House—when it is constituted 
a less formal way than here to-day when it must hay 


or 


e present, 


in order to do business,a majority of its members—whether the 
House, sitting in that informal way, shall be constituted to do 
business with a lesser number than cne-half of itsmembers. An 


amendment of great importance may be offered to a bill and the 
amendment rejected in Committee of the W hole without any roll 
call, without any man putting himself upon record whether he 
voted for or against it, and when you come back into the House 
the House is powerless, if a single man objects, to consider the 
amendment. 

It has been throttled and strangled and killed in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole by a majority ina hundred votes, if you make 
that number the quorum of the Committee of the Whole by the 
adoption of this clause. The Committee of the Whole is unlike 
all other committees of the House. Like the House itself, it sits 
in judgment upon the work of all other committees, and what is 
done in Committee of the Whole House is whatotherwise would 
be done in the House itself, in formal organization. Then you 
have a committee of 100 in the event that this rule be 
adopted, doing what the House itself can not do without one-half 
of its members. You have 100 members just as powerful in 
Committee of the Whole as a quorum of 179 in the House. A 
little further along in this same rule there is a provision which 
would enable the Committee of the Whole to dispense with 
debate, throttle debate, shut off debate, take the House virtually | 
by the throat, when the House is not in formal organization to 
discuss a measure of vitalimportance and dispose of it. 

Mr. Speaker, to show how some men stood in the Fifty-first 
Congress, and by way of illustration to show what progress we 
have made since, as the gentleman from Maine[Mr. REED] might 
Say, I desire to note the names of those who voted for anamen¢- | 


ment just like the one submitted by the gentleman from Missis- | 
These gentlemen voted | oc cupy t 


sippi—precisely the same amendment. 
to strike out of the Reed rules the words which the amendment 


| 
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before us would eliminate, namely, ‘‘ which shall consist of 100 
members:’ 
Abbott Crisp Lewis Richardson 
Anderson, Kans. ( ult erson, Tex Magner Robertson, 
Anderson, Miss Cummings Maish, Rowland 
Andrew, Dargan Mansur Sayers 
Bankhead, Dockery fa n, Ind Seney 
Barnes Dunphy Mart rex Shively 
Bland Edmunds McA Skinner 
Blount, Ellio MeCarth St} a 
Boatner Enloe Met nm} Spring 
Breckinridge, Ark. Fitch Me( 4 St ‘ Ga 
Br inridge, Ky. Fithian McCreary Stewart, Tex, 
brickner Flowel McMillin Ss ale 
Brookshire Forman, McRae S 1e, Ky 
Brown, J.B Fowler Mills Stone, M 
Buchanan, Va Geissenhainer Montgomery Stump 
Buckalew Gibson, Moore, Tex t arsney 
Bunn Goodnight, Morgan Tillmatr 
Bynum, Grimes Mutchler Tracey 
Campbell Hare Norton Tucker 
Candler, Ga Hatch O'Ferral Turner, Ga 
Carlton, Hayes, O'Neall, Ind 1 irpin 
Caruth Heard O'Neil, Ma Vena 
Catchings, Hemphill, Outhwaite Wa ) 
Chipman, Herbert, Owens, Ohlo Washington 
Clancy Holman, Parrett Wheeler, Ala 
Cc ‘larke Ala Hooke? Paynter W hith 
lements Kerr, Pa Peel Wike 
Clunie, Kilgore, Pendleton, W iley 
|} Coob, Lane Penington Wilkinson 
Compton Lanham, Perry Wilcox 
Cooper, Ind Lawler Pierce Williams, Il 
( otl ran la Price, Wilson, Mo 
Covert, Lester Ga. Quinn, Wise 
Cowl Lester, Va Rei Yoder 


During the reading of the names the time of Mr. D1 


expired. 


ARMOND 


Mr. COX. How much time do you desire? 

Mr. Di ARMOND. About five minutes more. 

Mr. COX. lask unanimous consent that the time of the gen- 
tleman be extended five minutes. 


There was no objection. 

The reading of the fames was resumed and concluded. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Certainly 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Is that the vote which was had pending 
the discussion on the rules by the Republicans in that Congress? 











Mr. DE ARMOND. Yes,sir. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Therefore it was a party vote. 

Mr. DEARMOND. Yes: the Republicans reported a rule such 
as has now been reported by this committee \ motion tostrike 
out was made similar to that which the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi KYLE] makes now in relation to this rule, and the 
gentlemen whose names | have recapitulated voted to support 
the motion to strike out; but, there being a majority of Repub- 
licans in that House, the motion was lost. 

A MEMBER. Who made the motion to strike out? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. t was made by the gentleman from Ohio 
{[Mr. OUTHWAITE}, if I am correct about it. \t al ents, he 
made a speech on the subject, which will be found on page 1337 
of the RecorD, under date of February 14, 1890, and any gentle- 
main who desires to know whether in four yeirs o expel ence 
and of growing age the gentleman from Ohio has r vy ad- 
vanced wisdom has only to compure the speech which he 
made upon that occasion with the speech which he made here a 
few moments ago Laughter. } 

REEI Could not the gentleman from Misso cive us 
some of the more salient points of the speeches that were made 
at that time—some of the choicer extracts? [{Laughter.] 

Mr. DE ARMOND. If I badthetimel would be giad to doso, 
because some of the speeches made in support of this motion to 
strike out would. I think, be very good reading now: and the 
gentlemen who are making s ches to-day against the motion 
to strike out are but repeating, and feebly repeating, the argu- 
ments made by the Republicans in the House over which the 
gentleman from Maine presided. 

Mr. REED. Feebly ” is good. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker, if I have time I w have 
an extract read from the speech of the gentleman from Ohio. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentlen has 
expired. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Very well 

Mr. BREC INRIDGE of Ke tucky. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
desire to detain the House, but having examined this question 
four years ago and having now rerun mined it, my conclusion is 
precisely the same as it was then. That conclusion is that this 
provision isinexpedient, unwise, und of doubtful constitutio ality; 
and with the consent of the House I[ will incorporate in my re- 


marks what I said four years ago upon this subject, and will not 
time in discussing that branch of the que stion. 
Mr. TURNER. Mr. Speaker, I would be glad if the 


gentle- 
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he made four yeal 3a¢0 on this subject. 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. If the House will grant 
i me the time I will doso. But I want to ask attention now to a 
: point presented with very great ability by the gentleman from 
| Georgia [Mr. Blount], in a speech which he made against the 
proposition four years ago. It tends to encourage negligence 
on the part of Representatives in the discharge of their duties, 
ind that, too, in the only portion of our proceedings of which no 
record is made. There are usually but two subjects before a 
Committee of the Whole House—the consideration of bills rais- | 
ing revenue by theimposition of taxation, and of bills appropri- 
ating money; that is, spending the revenues which have been 
raised by { itiol 
All other legislation, as ar , is done in the House sitting as 
Ho There can be no exercise of sovereign power greater 
th that of the Government putting its hand in the pockets of 
the xpayer and taking an aliquot part of his earnings, under 
any form of taxation, for the purpose of carrying on the Govern- 


ment, and the correlative duty of expending that money within 
the limitations of the deed of trust under which we act, and which 
lled the Constitution of the United States, is equally impor- 


l ‘ 


tant. Those duties are practically performed by this House while 

sitting as a Committee of the Whole House. Every rule, there- 

4 fore, which we can adopt torequire of the Representatives of the 

people their personal presence at the transaction of this business; 

every temptation that we can give to those Representatives not 

only to be pr , but to personally understand that legislation 

and its details, and to act upon it with their best judgment, is a 

rule in the interest of economy and of the proper discharge of 
our highest duties. 

Now, this proposed rule is a virtual announcement to Repre- 


sentatives that less than one-third is all that may be required 

in shaping that legislation, for, while the final and efficient act 

which gives it the force of law must be done in the House, the 

shaping of that legislation is done in the Committee of the W hole 

re The action of that committee in rejecting amendments 

is practically final, for votes can not be obtained in the House on 

the ive action of the Committee of the Whole. Whatthat 

: committee does, if not conclusive in the nominal and technical 

sense, is conclusive in the real sense that legislation is shape 

there. It seems to me, therefore, that the duty of the House is 

; to require, as far as it ean do, the presence of all its members in 

} the transaction of that particular business. Not only is it that 

we give to the members a sort of official leave of absence by this 

rule, but we do it in the only portion of our business of which no 
record is made. 

No record of a member's absence from the Committee of the 


e. 


rative 


tically there is no mode by which it can be ascertained whether 
he was present and participating or not. I desired to say this 
much, Mr. Speaker, so that I might not afterwards hear it said 
that when this proposition passed I had changed the view I form- 
erly held; and now, with the permission of the House, I will 
have read by the Clerk what I said upon this subject four years 
ago. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
expired. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I ask unanimous consent that the time of 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] be extended 
so that he may have his former speech read. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The time of the gentleman has 


COMMITTER OF THE WHOLE HOUSE. 


; Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. The proposed rule which makes a quo- 
{ ruin of the Committee of the Whole House consist of 100 members is, if pos- 
: sible, even more dangerous, and is equally unconstitutional. This view has 
been so well presented by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Blount] that it 
is unnecessary to make a further argument upon it, but it will not be im- 
proper to say that the contention that the whole House, which by the Con- 
stitution can not ‘do business”’ unless a majority of its members partici- 
vate therein, can by a simple rule adopted by itself change itself from the 
iouse to a committee, and by that mere change of name and some change 
in the mere rules of procedure become enabled to transact business with a 
hundred members 
ltis mere splitting at straws and haggling over words to say that what is 
done in the Committee of the Whole is not ‘‘to do business,"’ in the consti- 
tutional sense of those words. The business doneis of the very highest im- 
portance. The amendments passed upon, accepted, or rejected, practically 
commit the House to the gravest and most important legislation. Vast 
sums of money are taken from the public Treasury by the action of that 
‘cominittee. Therights of the citizen, the duties of public officers, the course 
of public business are settled in that committee. That committee is the 
House; the House is that committee. When the House is in session that 
committee can not sit; the House may give permission to all other commit- 
tees to sit during its sittings, but in the very nature of the case it is impos- 
sibie for the House to give to the Committee of the Whole House permission 
to sit while it is in session. If the House adjourns the committee can not 
sit. If the House is in recess the committee can not sit. 
By tre action of aquorum of the House, that House then present resolves 
itself into the Committee of the Whole. It does not cease to be the House; 
itdoes not adjourn; it does not take recess; itdoes not dissolve, It simply, 
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man from Kentucky would have read at the desk the remarks | 


W hole is taken, no record of his vote there is made; so that prac- | 
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for parliamentary purposes, under parliamentary rules which by the (, 
stitution the House has the power to adopt—it passes from the forms 
procedure adopted for the government of the House, sitting as the House. + 


| those adopted for the House si'ting as a Committee of the Whole. ‘1 





committee when it rises necessarily resolves itself into the House wit 
anv other action; without any action of any sort, ¢o instanti, by 
of the committee rising, the House as a House isin session. — 

Now, it does seem to a plain man that it is absurd to say that it is mand 
tory upon the House to have 166 Representatives to resolve itself int 
Committee of the Whole, that it takes 166 Representatives to constitu 
House into which the Committee of the Whole resolves itself by virtus 
rising, but that in the interim the same House by merely calling itself 
“Committee of the Whole’’ can ‘‘do business’' with less than one-thi) 
the elected Representatives of the people. This Committee of the \ 
House, in the English House of Commons and in our country, has be 
great protection of the tax-payers of the country. 

In these committees, constituted of the members elected to the di 
bodies, have been discussed and settled what shall be the revenues 
the Empire of Great Britain and the imperial Republic of the United Ss 
may have, what taxes shall be levied upon the labor of the respectiy 
tries, and what functions shall be granted to those to whom these re 
are given. Here the representatives of the people were given t) 
widest latitude of debate and the wider latitude of amendment. The 
of procedure by which this latitude was guaranteed did not ma 
committee a different body from the House whose members compo 
but simply took from them some of those trammels of parliamenta 
which it has been supposed were necessary for the transaction of the 1 
formal and agreed-upon motions passed upon by the House. 

In this committee are perfected the bills; here the real work of eco! 
of frugality, of impartial distribution of burdens, is done; here j 
throttled or exposed; schemes skillfully concealed in the midst of sect 
are brought to light, and in that light die. All this is changed by this 
and changed not toward greater caution, more careful deliberation, 
debate, more anxious scrutiny, but to ill-considered haste, to theeasy a 
plishment of precedent arrangements, to the more pliant adoption of d 
ful measures, to the curtailment of troublesome debate and annoy 


the ver 





| interrogatory by which well-devised schemes might be defeated. 


With the power to substantially stifle debate, to render possible logr 
by combination between various schemes, the ease of preserving so sn 
quorum under such a combination, this new creature misnamed the ( 
mittee of the Whole House will become the most potent and, I respec 
predict, the most dangerous factor in legislation. With such a Comm 
of the Whole and the power to count a quorum, this House enters up 
new era of legislation. The experiment begins with the new century 
Congressional government. The practice of a hundred years, adhered to 


| fifty Congresses, gives place to these two new rules; and I content m 


with leaving to the future to write the history of the experiment upon 
we are entering. 


Mr. CATCHINGS. This is a very important amendm 
which I think ought to be disposed of, if possible, by a full Ho 
I therefore ask unanimous consent that we pass over this spec 
amendment and proceed to the consideration of the residu 
these rules with the understanding that this amendment s! 
lie over until some day next week when there will be a full 
tendance. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Isit the purpose of the gentleman to 
the House dispose of the rules to-day? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I desire that the residue of these r 
so far as possible, be acted on to-day. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I mean, does the gentleman expect to 
a vote on the body of the rules? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I propose that this matter be laid ov 
and that we proceed to dispose of such other amendments 
may be offered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mississip) 
{[Mr. CATCHINGS] asks unanimous consent that the section of t 
proposed rules now under consideration be passed over to be } 
turned to after concluding the consideration of the remaind: 
the rules. Isthere objection? 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I object. 

Mr.CATCHINGS. Imove, then, that the House pass over t 
consideration of this amendment and proceed to the consid: 
tion of the residue of the rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi moves t! 
the House pass over clause 2 of Rule XXIII until the con: 
eration of the remainder of the rules is finished. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I hope that proposition wil! 
voted down. Let us dispose of this question now. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. CATCHIN« 
pass over the consideration of the amendment, it was rejec 
there being—ayes 39, noes 41. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Then I ask to be recognized for som 
marks on this question. I donot see why there should be ob, 
tion to allowing this question to go over. I will state that 
made this suggestion at the request of my friend from Indian 
{[Mr. HOLMAN |—— 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think it important that there should be 
full House when we take the vote on this question. , 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I had no desire to avoid a vote; but thi 
is an important amendment, and I did think the suggestion 0 
the gentleman from Indiana a good one. I thought this amend 
ment could be better disposed of by a full House than by a slin 
one. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I suggest that the gentleman froin Missis 
sippi again submit the request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I do not wish todo that after the reques! 
already made has been received in the manner it has been. 
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Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. LIrise to a question of ord 





[ understand that the House has already voted upon the propo- 
ition of the gentleman from Mississippi to postpone the consid- 
eration of this matter; and the question can not be again con- 
sidered in this informal wa; Or, is a new motion made L did 
ot hear any motion made by the gent n from Mississippi. 
{ therefore call for the regular ord 

TheSPEAKER. Thegentl infrom Miss i{Mr. CATCH- 
NGS| has the tloor. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. [ did not understand what my friend from 
lississippi said. [1 ade no motion ex t the one which 
was voted down. 

MheSPEAKER. Thegentl l Mississippi| Mr.CATCH- 


iGS| is in order. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I will te that I made my motion 
upon the suggestion of my friend from Indiana, who is opposed 
to the proposition reported by the Committee on Rules and favors 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Mississippi | Mr. 


11S prop Sition seems to 





KYLE]. I thought it wise, inasmuch 








be regarded as a matter of importance, that it should be voted 

on DY al | House. But if gent mn here diffe that 
view we can, of course, go on and d se Of the questi N 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to express my surprise that rnd 
‘ 1ent awyer as my friend from Kentucky [M BR KIN- 
RIDGE] undoubtedly is, should in this presence deliberately | 
read an opinion expressed by him 1¢ r years ago, to 6 8 
that the p oposition of the ¢ ommittee on Rules sin violationo 

ie Constitution. I have heard that suggestion made, but | 
never before heard it come from an eminent and inguished 
lawver. 

Why, sir, there is nothing in the Constitution about a Com- 


mittee of the Whole. We could dispense with a Committee of 
the Whole entirely if we chose todoso, That committee is a 





mere creation of the House, designed entirely for the purpose of 
aiding this House in the transaction of its business. It has no 
place in the Constitution. Nor, Mr. Speaker, is anything com- 


ing from the Committee of the Whole legislation. Of course, as 
we all understind, a majority of the membership of this House 
is, under the Constitution, required in order to legislate 

But, I repeat, nothing which may be done by the Committee 
of the Whole is in the remotest degree legislation. The action 
of the Committee of the Whole is a mere recommendation to the 
House. It has no more binding effect than the recommenda- 
tions of any of the committees in this House, even the smallest. 
it is for the House, when such arecommendation comes before 
it, to reject it or approve it as may be deemed wise 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I will. 

Mr. DEARMOND. When the Committeeof the Whole de- 
clines to recommend a particular amendment, can that amend- 
ment be considered in the House except by unanimous consent? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Of course it can not, because we have so 
provided in our rules. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. ‘Then, does not the Committee of the 
Whole practically dispose of that proposition and prevent its 
consideration in the House? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. It does not, because it is entirely within 
the power of the House, if it chooses, to recommit the report to 
the Committee of the Whole with any instruction it may choose 
to give. The matter does not pass beyond the power of the 
House. 

Mr. BYNUM. The gentleman from Mississipi will permit me 
to suggest that even in the House, unless the previous question 
is ordered, amendments are in order. So that the proceedings 
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in the Committee of the Whole do notcut off the power of amend- 
ment in the House. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Of course that is true; but I am discuss- 
ing now the question whether anything done by the Committee 
of the Whole can be conclusive in its character. Such conclu- 
siveness as may be attached to any action of the Committee of 
the Whole does not come from the Constitution, but from our 
own rules. We have provided, for instance, that the yeas and 
nays shall not be had in the Committee of the Whole, and un- 
less there should be some agreement to that effect they can not 
be taken. It is a matter for the House to determine. It is not 
a constitutional provision in the committee. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Will the gentleman 
allow me to make this suggestion, which I think covers the 
whole gist of the question? The words of the Constitution are 
that it shall be a majority of each House to constitute a quorum 
to do business. Does the gentleman contend that what is done 
in Committee of the Whole is not business? Does it come within 





the prescription of the Constitution to do business? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, what I contend is this—and 
that, it seems to me, must be manifest to every man who con- 
siders the matter—that when the House has resolved itself into 
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Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I must be excused from re- 
plying to the gentleman from Kansas. While I have very great | 
respect for the gentleman, yet his inquiry has no pertinency to 
the point I am discussing. 

But, as I was saying, the fact that we voted against this pro- 
vision in the Fifty-first Congress is offered now as an argument 
why we should vote this reeommendationdown. But I presume 
there is no man here who has so little respect for himself and 
his own opinions that he would be influenced by any such sugges- 
tion. There is but one question before us and thatis the question, 
is it right or expedient to adoptthischangeinthe rules. Itmat- | 
ters not how we voted in the past. The question has nothing to 
do with what is before us. The question is, is it wise to accept 
the modification? If it is not, voteit down; if it is, let us adopt it. 

We have had a practical test, Mr. Speaker, of the operation of 
this rule making 100 a quorum in the Committee of the Whole; 
and I challenge any man on either side of this House—even my 
friend, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN], who is bit- 
terly opposed to it—to rise in his place and name one single, sol- 





itary instance in which the least harm, even indirectly or infer- 
entially, ever resulted from the quorum of 100 in Committee of 
the Whole. 

I pause, Mr. Speaker, to allow some gentleman to rise in his 
place and indicate some single instance in which the least harm, 
even in the operation of the most vivid imagination, ever re- 
sulted to the public business by reason of 100 being made a quorum 
in Committee of the Whole. 

Nobody answers, Mr. Speaker, because nobody can. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Will the gentleman permit me to inter- 
rupt him? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I will. 

Mr. McMILLIN. If it is so expedient now, and if the exne- 
rience of the Fifty-first Congress proved that it was expedient, 
why was it not adopted in the last Congress, and what injury 
came from the want of it in the last Congress? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
MILLIN] is the last person who should ask that question, be- 
cause he knows that there were a great many amendments which, 
if we could have had his co'peration, would have been put into 
these rules, which were not put in because he was so opposed to 
any amendments. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. This is not one of them, and the gentle- 
man will not intimate that it is. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Ido say that the Speaker of the House 
and myself, before we had ever conferred with the gentleman 
from ‘Tennessee {[Mr. MCMILLIN] at all, had agreed that this 
was advisable; but the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMIL- 
LIN] was so indisposed to make any amendments at all that we 
never pressed them. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I am not responsible for what you and the 
Speaker did privately, but nothing of the kind was ever in- 
timated to me, and you will not state that it was. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I never said it was. The gentleman was 
asking why this amendment was not suggested, and I am giving 
the reason, which is, that the gentleman was so opposed to any 
sort of amendment to the rules that we did not present amend- 
ments which we otherwise would have presented. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Then you hold me responsible for the fail- 
ure to adopt a clause which was never proposed to me, do you? 

Mr.CATCHINGS, Idonothold you responsible for anything. 
You were asking why it was not done. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I do not understand the gentleman's rea- 
soning, then. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. 
deavoring to answer it. 
about it. 

Now, Mr. Speaker—TI repeat it again—I want some gentleman 
to get up here and point to some single instance in which the fact 
that 100 was made a quorum in the Committee of the Whole in the 
Fifty-first Congress ever operated harmfully. I say it resulted 
in great expedition of the transaction of the public business, and 
I say to gentlemen present now, that if this amendment shall be 
voted down they will regret it before this Congress is over: be- 
cause, whether it is right or wrong, the fact is that gentlemen 
will not attend sessions regularly and constantly when we are 
at work on appropriation bills in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Is this change suggested in order to get rid 
rid of the attendance of members in the House? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. No, sir: it is not, because members can 
come if they choose. It is to provide for the expedition of busi- 
ness. It isnot binding or conclusive upon anybody in case mem- 
bers do not choose to absent themselves. It is not designed at 
all as a bid for absenteeism. The object of it was simply that 
the House, while it was acting merely in this advisory capacity, 
which binds and concludes nobody, should be allowed to go on 
with its business whether members choose to attend or not, pro- 
vided 100 members were present. 


You asked me a question, and I am en- 
There is no question of responsibility 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, many times since I have been a member of 
the House I have seen the public business obstructed for hours 
at a time because there was not a quorum present in Committee 
ofthe Whole. Some gentleman present would offer some amend- 


| ment, important to him but trifling to the balance of us, and it 


would be voted down; and in the anger of the moment I have 
seen gentlemen make the point that no quorum was present 
Then we have had the Sergeant-at-Arms with his deputies seur- 
rying all over this town drumming up members so that we could 


| get a majority of the whole membership here; and after severa|! 


hours had been consumed in that way, and a quorum was broug 
here at last, we have seen the action of those present confirmed 
by the amendment still being rejected. 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the gentleman from Mississippiallow me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Certainly. 

Mr. BAILEY. I desire to ask the gentleman if the fact that 
the members now have clerks to attend to their correspondence 
and their Department work will not insure a larger attendance’ 
If it does not, we made a mistake to give them clerks. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, that is a question which I 
can not answer. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. 
yet. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. CATCHINGS] has expired. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I ask that the gentl: 
man’s time be extended‘ five minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. As 1 was observing when my friend from 
Texas [Mr. BAILEY] interrupted me, I have seen the business 
of the House obstructed for several hours at a time in the way 
that I have stated; and after the attendance of a quorum had 
finally been secured, through the efforts of the Sergeant-at- 
Arms and his assistants, and we had proceeded again with the 
consideration of a further paragraph of the same appropriation 
bill, I have seen the same snag struck again, and the consid- 
eration of the bill obstructed because gentlemen had again dis- 
persed to their committee rooms or to the Departments, or at 
all events because gentlemen had absented themselves from this 
Hall. Then we have had the same process repeated, and I have 
seen it take two or three weeks to pass a bill here which could 
have been passed, and would easily have been passed, in one week, 
if the provision now suggested had beena partof the rules. This 
proposition is in the interest of economy of the public time, and 
it is economy in every sense of the word. 

Mr. MALLORY. ‘I would inquire of the gentleman from 
Mississippi if it is not a fact that the basis of argument in favor 
of this quorum of a hundred in Committee of the Whole is that 
it will facilitate business? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MALLORY. The gentlemen who are opposing the 
amendment of the gentleman's colleague [Mr. KYLE] base their 
opposition on the ground that if we are to have what would b 
a House quorum that will necessitate a delay of business. | 
can not understand how it is that gentlemen who are occupyi! 
that side can make such an argument when only on yesterd:) 
and the day before they opposed the proposition of the gentle- 
men from Louisiana [Mr. BOATNER] on the ground that it would 
facilitate the passage of measures before the House, by enbling 
a committee or a member of a committee, after two hours of d 
bate, to close debate. It seems to me there is a little inconsis- 
tency in the gentlemen who are advocating this measure. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Iam very sorry that the gentleman from 
Florida did not listen to what I said when I opposed the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BOATNER], for if he 
had his imagination could not have drawn any parallel between 
that case and this. There is no parallel between them. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to say, in conclusion, that this amend 
ment was offered in good faith by the Committee on Rules, be- 
lieving that it would tend toexpedite the consideration of pub- 
lic business, and the members of the Committee ou Rules have 
no greater or less interest in this matter than other members on 
this floor; and if it is the wish of members here that it shall go 
out, they have it in their power to vote it out, and it will be all 
right, so far as the Committee on Rules are concerned. 

We have discharged our duty and have reported such rules as 
we thoughtwere best, Wehavenopride of opinion in the matter, 
but we thought that this amendment would have commended it- 
self to the judgment of every member, and I am surprised that 
such opposition should be manifested to it, because it seemed to 
us so just and so proper that we had supposed it would be accepted 
without question. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion about just one matter? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Certainly. 

Mr. COX. Now, is there any necessity for a rule that the 


That is in the field of speculati 
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Committee of the Whole shall consist of 100 members only if 

eyery member attends in the Committee of the Whole to trans- 

act nublie business? 
Mr. CATCHINGS. 
Mr. SNODGRASS. 


Of course not. 


[If you make the Committee of the Whole | 


only 100 members the New York members and others will be | 


enabled to be outall of the time and leave us to furnish the quorum. 
(Laughter. ] 
Mr. CATCHINGS. Of course there would be no necessity for 
the rule if every member attended in Committee of the Whole. 
Mr. COX. Then there can 


} 
pe 


no necessity for reducing the | 


number to 100, except to excuse the nonattendance of members | 


here in the discharge of their duties. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I have stated that oftentimes. I 
stated that the object of the committee is to enable us to proceed 
with our business, and enable as many as 100 members here todo 
the business work of the House. 
tee of the Whole is not final. It is simply a recommendation to 
the House, and the House can accept its recommendation or re- 
jectit. If it wants to add other amendments, it can recommit 


mittee. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I desire only to take up 
a moment or two of the time of the House upon the single prop- 
osition which my friend has criticised. The words in the Con- 
stitution are that a majority of each House shall constitute a 
quorum to do business. The two propositions involved in the 
controversy between the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
CATCHINGS] and myself are, first, that the Committee of the 


Whole House, under the rule as reported, is practically and | 


substantially the House, and that the Committee of the Whole 
House does ‘‘do business,” in the meaning of the language of 
the Constitution. I affirm both propositions: That this House 
in the Committee of the Whole House is the House, and what 
is done in and by the Committee of the Whole House is doing 
* business.” 

The House does not adjourn. A member moves to go into 
Committee of the Whole; it is carried; the Speaker vacates the 
chair; the Chairman called by the Speaker assumes the chair, 
and the *‘ business” goes on; and it is doing ‘* business.” It is 
not final, no more than even the business of the House is final, 
until the last vote upon a bill when the motion to reconsider is 
laid upon the table finally. But it is doing business beyond all 
question. Appropriations are put upon a bill; appropriations 
are stricken out of a bill 
tion is imposed; taxation is reduced; the objects of taxation are 
diminished; the subjects of taxation are increased. 
fore, ‘‘ doing business.” 


Now, these are simple propositions. Whatever the power of 


If it bea bill raising revenue, taxa- | 


It is, there- | 


have | 


But the action of ths Commit- | 
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public opinion would give us the best inducement to legislate well 
without much regard to the rules under whieh we might is 
late. 

But as this question has been called up,and as some gentlemen 
have changed their opinion about it within the last four years, 
as my own judgment was that it was not wise,as my own remem- 
brance of what was done under it in a former Congress led me to 
think that it was not expedient, it seemed to me to be not im- 
proper that I should make these few observations this time. 
| Applause. | 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Speaker, in commenting upon this 
proposition in the rules a day or two ago, | called attention to 


the fact that I had made some remarks against a similar propo- 
sition in the Fifty-first Congress, so that the from 
Missouri [Mr. DE ARMOND)], in directing attention to my speech 
made at that time, has not unearthed any Ll also stated 
that I thought I had good reason for changing the views which 
I had expressed on this subject at the beginning of the Fifty- 
first Congress. One of the views which | ‘tained and ex- 


reontieman 


thing 


ente 


| pressed four years ago was that the proposition was of doubtful 
the work to the Committee of the Whole or to any other com- | 





| 


the House may be, to adopt other rules or create another com- | 


mittee and call it the Committee of the House, is not involved; 
ind therefore the illustration of the gentleman does not strike 
me as pertinent in the controversy between us. The simple 
question is: Does the Committee of the Whole House under these 
rules in the true sense of the words constitute the House? 
ondly: Does what that committee does fairly come within the 
words of the Constitution ‘‘doing business?” Ifso, the proposition 
T have submitted seems to be persuasive, if not conclusive. 

As to whut has fallen from the gentleman as to the practical 
résults of this rule in the Fifty-first Congress, [ have to say 
that whatever may have been the part I bore, or whatever my 
views might have been in the discussion of the rules of the Fifty- 
first Congress, or whatever criticism upon the action of the 
Fifty-first Congress I may have heretofore made, is not relevant 
to this discussion, have passed into history, and I have no parti- 
san comment to make on its action. I am considering these 
rules in a nonpartisan spirit. Whether the appropriations of 
that Congress in that Committee of the Whole meet the approval 
of the gentleman from Mississippi or not does not matter. 


not the question in dispute to-day. That the business ought to 


Sac. | 


| tion that would prevent us from abolishing the ¢ 
| Whole. 


It is | 


be facilitated I agree with him, with the single observation, how- | 


ever, that facilitating business is not by any means so important 
a8 doing well the business that is done. And there can be noth- 
ing that will give us more hope of having business well done 
than to have as full an attendance of the Representatives of the 
people as can be obtained in the transaction of whatever business 
we undertake. 

Now, so far as T am concerned, I beg the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi to understand that I make these criticisms in no spirit of 
antagonism to the Committee on Rules. If nobody else had of- 
fered the amendment I would not have offered it, because my 
judgment was that in a House with so large a Democratic ma- 
jority as we have here the party would be responsible for that 
which was done; that no rules would relieve it of that responsi- 


bility, and that, having both branches of Congress and the Presi- 


dent, the responsibility to which we would be held at the bar of 


| speech which I made four years ago. 


constitutionality. 

Since that time I have very carefully examined the question, 
and I have concluded that | was mistaken. Other gentlemen 
still entertain the opinion that there is doubt about its consti- 
tutionality, but there is no occasion for any great contention 
upon that point. There is no mention of the Committee of the 
Whole anywhere in the Constitution. That committee is a de- 


| vice for preparing business for the House, not a method of doing 


the business of the House. 
mittee on 
Mens. 


In that respect it is like the Com- 
Appropriations or the Committee on Ways and 


The business reported from those great committees is now re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole and there considered, for 
convenience, to give an opportunity for amendments and for 


| extended discussion, but if this House chose to proceed to con- 
| sider the measures reported from those committees directly in 


the House there would be nothing unconstitutional about that. 
Mr. McMILLIN. If the Committee of the Whole is the same 
as the Committee on Appropriations or the Committee on Rivers 


| and Harbors or any of the other great committees of the House, 


why do you propose to increas2 the membership of those com- 
mittees and at the same time to diminish the membership of the 
Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Because of the increase in the member- 
ship of the House, and the desire of members to be upon those 
several committees. Besides, the membership of those commit- 
tees is restricted; nobody can participate in their proceedings 
unless by appointment upon the several committees, whereas 
the Committee of the Whole is open to every member of the 
House and all can participate. 

Mr. Speaker, as I have said. there is nothing in the Constitu- 
ymmittee of the 
It isa mere matter of convenience. 

Its duties are not to do business, but to prepare 
business for the House. When that business is reported to the 
House, the House votes upon it, either accepting j 
and it is then the business is done. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Icall my friend’s attention to the fact that 
the form of the report of the Committee on the Whole is always 
that of a simple recommendation. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. [thank the gentleman from Maine for 
reminding me of that, because members who are new to the 
business of the House might suppose from some of the statements 


consider or 


or rejecting it, 


made here that the report of the Committee of the Whole wasa 
finality. It is nothing of the kind. It is nothing but a recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. It is very persuasive, though. [Laugh- 


ter. | 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. 
stitutionzlity. 

Mr. OATES. Mr. Speaker, I quite agree with my friend from 
Ohio that there is no constitutional question here, but I wil! ask 
him whether the practice of considering business in Committee 
of the Whole House is not derived from the immemorial 
tice of the British Parliament? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. That is true: 


Well, persuasiveness does not make con- 


nNrac- 


but I am now answering a 
[Laughter. | 

Another proposition which I made at that time, in my igno- 
rance, was that the Committee of the Whole in the English 
House of Commons required a majority. Very soon afterwards [ 
learned that it required only 40 members, with a membership of 
nearly 700. 

Another proposition I laid down on that occasion, as I recall 


| it, was that the reduction of the number of the Committee of the 


Whole to 100 would induce absenteeism,ormightdoso. Istated 
here the other day that my observation was that it had not had 
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that effect in any degree. I will go further to-day, and say that 
the attendance in the Committee of the Whole, during the Fifty- 
first Congress, when we had this provision in our rules, was quite 

vood as it was during the Fifty-second Congress when there 
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was no such provision; that there was no more absenteeism re- | 


sulting from the existence of this rule during the Fifty-first Con- 
than was indueed by the absence of this rule during the 
and to sustain that proposition [ simply 


ore 
Lif ty 
appeal to the record. 

Now, having observed those 
thermore that there was no perceptible falling off in the amount 
of the appropriations in the Fifty-second Congress as the result 
Ol the change in this respect — 

Mr. MCMILLIN. not the gentleman know, however, 
that many of the appropriations which swelled the aggregate of 
expenditures during the Filty-second Congress were made nec- 
ry because the Fifty-first Congress had passed continuing ap- 
propriations which we could not reach but by a change in the law. 


second Congress: 


Does 


CSBb 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. I know that; but [ know also that when 
any bill was passed making those continuing appropriations 


there was about as large a vote in this House as there ever is, 
for those matters were made questions of party politics, and the 
two sides of the House were arrayed against each other in as 
full force as could be commanded. 

Mr. KILGORE. Will the gentleman from Ohio allow me a 
moment? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Yes, certainly. 

Mr. KILGORE. The gentleman has said that the Committee 
of the Whole simply prepares legislation. Now, after the Com- 
mittee of the Whole has reported an appropriation bill to the 
House is it competent or in order to offer an amendment in the 
House enlarging or diminishing the appropriations as agreed to 
in Committee of the Whole? 

Mr.OUTHWAITE. If upon a motion for the previous ques- 
tion to promote the passage of the bill in the House a majority 
of members are ready to votedown the previous question, they 
may take possession of the bill and amend it as they may desire. 

Mr. KILGORE. Onefurtherquestion. Suppose in the House, 
the previous question not having been ordered, an amendment 
is offered to enlarge some appropriation. How under the rules 
can that amendment be considered in the House if a point of 
order is raised against it that it must first be considered in Com- 
mittee of the Whole? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. As to the rules of order, they are the 
same in the House as in Committee of the Whole; and the same 
point would lie against an amendment in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, or vice versa. 

Mr. KILGORE. Would not that sort of an amendment com- 
pel the sending of the bill back to the Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. Certainly not. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Is it contended that an amendment pro- 
posing to increase in the House an appropriation in a bill re- 
portec from the Committee of the Whole would be subject to 
the point of order that it must receive its first consideration in 
Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes,sir; it would have to be first considered, 
under the rules, in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Oh, no. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Undoubtedly it would; because under the 
rules any proposition increasing the amount of appropriation 
must receive its first consideration in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Not necessarily. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That has been the ruling repeatedly. 

{Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Iask that my time be extended. 

Che SPEAKER protempore. If there be no objection, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio will proceed. 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Ohio a question. He has said that in the Fifty-first Congress 
the attendance was ordinarily as largeas in the Fifty-second 

Mr.OUTHWAITE. In proportion to the number of members. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. And that this attendance was on account 
of the partisan feeling— 

Mr. OUTHWAITE, 
tion 
MCMILLIN] had in his mind, which made it necessary to increase 
appropriations —both sides were here. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. 





No, sir; I said that on certain legisla- 


Democratic members in this House to have no partisan legisla- 
tion, to bring all parties into harmony with eachother? [Laugh- 
ter. ] 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I have no doubt such a purpose may have 
been in the heart of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. SNOD- 
GRASS]. 


the legislation which the gentleman from Tennessee [ Mr. | 


Now I wish to ask the gentleman whether | 
it has not been the object and purpose of a great portion of the | 


things and having observed fur- | 





| 
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Mr. SNODGRASS. Ona partisan quesion Ll am accus 
to act as @ partisan 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Ihave had no partisan feeling 
legislation we have had up to this time. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, 1 have spoken with some earnestn 
favor of this report, and also in defense of my change of vie 
on this question. The gentleman from Missouri[Mr. Dg A 


MOND] questions my right to change my views, or holds tha 
did so it should be made a matter of criticism. For that) 
[ have submitted these remarks. As a legislator, I belie, 
proposition of the Committee on Rules now under d 
would promote the transaction of business as against unne 
and factious delay. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It would make legislation easy. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Well, I do not know that th 
objection to ‘‘ making legislation easy,” if the minds of 
islators approve the proposed legislation. 

Mr. LOUD. The gentleman concedes that four yea 
was expressing his political views? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Ladmit that my view 
have been slightly tinged with partisanship. 

Mr. LOUD. 
years ago? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. 


sincere as they are now. 


S at tt 


[Lua 
Did not the gentleman believe hims 


r] 


t 
iter. 
I? wt 


lf y 


My convictions then were as |! 


Lone 


Mr. Speaker, when the gentleman from Indiana|Mr. Hor 
afew moments ago, suggested to the Committee on Rul 


so important a matter as this had better go over to b 

in a full House, when there would be no danger that t! 
would disclose the want of a quorum, I was a little surp: 
find gentlemen who now oppose the reduction of a quo 
Committee of the Whole to 100, insisting that this Hous 
barely a quorum, should go on and consider this important 
which is to govern the transactions of this House for the 

the Congress. 

Sir, it matters nothing to me personally what dispositio: 
be made of this question when the House shall vote up 
Though I am chairman of the Committee on Military A 
which is charged with the preparation of one of the appro 
tion bills, that bill is usually so nearly in conformity to th 
mates that there is little contention about it; so that I hav: 
the least personal interest in the question how this rule 
affect legislation coming from either of these great commit 

I simply wanted to give the Committee of the Whole an o| 
tunity to go on under the five-minute rule and consider arev 
bill or an appropriation bill without a chance for the ex 
on the part of afew members of petty and factious opposi 
[ do not like to see a disappointed member keep 150 men | 
doing nothing, as has often been the case. The men who 
willing to stay here and do their duty, the men who are | 
every day to respond to their names or to vote on all qu 
in Committee of the Whole, are to be kept here doing no! 
unless the full number of a quorum of the House is pres: 
that committee, if this amendment of the gentleman from 
sissippi[Mr. KYLE! prevails. When those whoconstantly att 
and are desirous of promoting the preparation of business 
the House, I say they ought not to be kept here by factious 
position until gentlemen who seem to think that their duti: 
another character require their presence elsewhere are broi 
back again into the House. 

Mr. COX. Can you give now a solid reason for reducin; 
quorum of the Committee of the Whole to 100 when itis ass 
that every member of Congress will be here and attendi! 
his duty? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Well, I do not know who assumes t 
Ido not, certainly. I take the experience of the past a 
guide, and to assume such a thing as that is too violent fo: 
wildest imagination. Therefore, I can not answer the questi 

Mr. COX. Then your argument is that you are proposi! 
rule to relieve men from the duty of being here. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. It will not drive them away—— 

Mr. COX. Hold on; I have not finished—and legalize th 
sence of members of the House whose duty it is to be here. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The members of the House unders' 
their duty. This does not legalize their absence. It mak: 
convenient for the transaction of business. It does not matt 
what the number of the committee may bo, the members wil 
here or elsewhere, according to their own judgment. 

Mr. COX. Would it not be better, if it be a mere matt 
the convenience of members, to put the number down to 50 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. If the gentleman assumes that to be th 
object he can adopt that view. But the object of the commit 
is to facilitate the transaction of business for submission to | 
House and: not force men who are in their seats day after da. 
to sit here idly waiting for a quorum. Reducing the numb 
which may constitute a quorum in the Committee of the Who! 
to 100 does not invite or excuse the absence of members, unles 
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nstitutional provision that a majority of the House s 
itute a quorum to do busin 33 invites tl iubse1 . 
ibers above a quorum. [challenge members who o se the 
nt sition submitted by the Committee on Rules to nt to 
I instance where the rule y is the instrument oO rh which 
' i came to the country, and sustah i ai yy a showing 
from the record 
re the hammer fell. | 
TURNER. Mr. Spi ‘ out q 
1e rules of procedu ociate 
on the proper committ prec profoundly the 
nroposition to red t] 1110 1 Com { of the 
iN ole to 100, that I b to say a word <¢ this funda tol de- 
narture from the practice of the fat 
’ Committee of the Whole Hous a deviee int ded to 
cle y legislation. It was an invention intended > 8 re de- 
lil ite action by a deliberat od Lt ( } 
to ord to all the memb l OD} { ty to confer with 
each other, and t inion a ; 
ct ideration if ) oO } ( mmitt on R i 
carried out by the of tl change h ym nde 
stead of its original purpose and design being dd. th 
( imittee of the Whole will be e a machine by which to 
edite and facilitate the business of t Foust 
* CATCHINGS. That is on th sumption yeLPS 
do not come here 
Mr. TURNER. In oth words, it will be easier to get ( 


tions throuch the Committee « 


House itself. 





* HOLMAN. That is the po 
Mr. TURNER. It therefore a comple reversal ¢ the 
purpose of the fathers who invented a: wed it 
may, Mr. Speaker, look like an idl monial to take down 


his chair and 


the mace. and that the Speaker shall descend from 
i ian of the Committee of 


mber take it as Chairn 
it may be a mere formality, as the gentle 
souri [Mr. Dk ARMOND] has we but it is 
which fuller and better opportu Lities are afforded 
sentatives of the people for the diseu 
nea There is not in the ec 
previous question to cut off debat 
[I belong to that class of men which inclines to tl 
the practice of our fathers in this respec 
believe the opinions e l by my 
OUTHWAITE] four years ago, with all due deference 


ate m« 


l stated the 
to the Repre- 
and molding of public 
, as in the House 


imendments. 


sures. 





t the belief 


t was the wisest, and |] 


pressed by from Ohio |Mr. 


to him now, 
were better founded than those he has uttered here to-day 
Now, Mr. Speaker, [ want to recall to members the principles 


on which the argument of those who agree with me in opinion 
are founded. In the first place the Committee of the Whole 
House, in my Opinion, the House of Representatives itself. 
Every member of the f 


House of Representatives is a member of 


1s 


that committee. Where isthe House when this grand commit- 
tee is sitting? Is it dispersed, is it dissolved, has it adjourned 


or taken a recess? 

On the contrary, sir, the Committee he Whole itself can 
not adjourn; and in order to reach that end and nina 
session, it is necessary to recall the Speaker to the chair. It 


ot 


ter! 





the House itself. The Constitution provides that a majority of 
the members of the House shall constitute a quorum to do busi 


Can the House resolve itself into aq 
than a majority can do business? 


ness. 


But suppose there is doubt on this subjec W hat is there in 
our present Constitution that taxes us out of that great rule of 
liberty, the rule of that general parliamentary law of which we 

V; 


have heard so much in recent years that requires a majority of 
a deliberate body to constitute a quorum? 
That is fundamental law. it is partof the unwritten const 


tion of parliaments that a majority of any body is necessary to 
do business and to constitute a quorum. If that were not the 
case this proposed change in the rules would | been un- 
necessary. 

[f that change proposed here is stricken out of these rul 


then by the operation of the general law of 
nothing of the Constitution, a majority 
House will be necessary to constitute a q 
committee. 

Why should we depart from this institution of the majority? 

| beg to cite here the tendency of the better opinion now pre- 
vailing in this country. to require a larger number of the mem- 
bers elected to do business, rather than asmaller number. In 
many of the States this new tendency is to require even a ma- 


fority of all the members elected to affirmatively agree to any 


arliaments, to say 
members of this 
im in 


of the 


ior this great 


egislative proposition, instead of a mere majority of a quorum. 
Such is the case in Georgia. 

The SPEAKER pro tempor 
expired. 


The time of the gentleman has 
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plause on the lem ut de 
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in the ¢ men who constitute t rtant ¢ : tte oO 
iR ies, id my entire espect ior 1 Sine l ind hones 
sit ad deplore t! depart € ym th ractice of o fat 
an tead ol shi legislatio 1S oO} by ma 
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itself. |Loud applause ¢« » De ( 
Mr. CURTISof New York Mr.S ! end n 


Georgia | Mr. i VER [ have b n edu ted ll *Nool that 


believes in trict construction of the Constitution But I d 
not believe in « nding’, or te ig te the prov 

of the Constit oO otl subj cts than those to whi they 
necessarily apply. There have been many « n perpetrate 


in the name « iberty, and many mistak« scommiutted 
ness management of this House in the name of the Constitution 
| On assembling, we organize with aSpeaker, w! 


5 ippoints anun 
| ber of committees under order of the 


House. These several 
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committees have charge of bills relating to specific objects, and 
before these committees persons interested in the legislation con- 
templated by them may appear to present their views. 





The Committee of the Whole is provided for by the rules of | 
the House, to which reports upon bills from these general com- | 


mittees are sent for consideration before they are ordered to a 
third reading. Every member of the House is a member of the 


Committee of the Whole, and in the consideration of the bills | 


before it he has an opportunity of expressing his views; but what 
is done in the Committee of the Whole is only advisory. As 
clearly stated by my friend from Georgia [Mr. TURNER], it has 
no power to legislate. He states it has not the power to adjourn 


the House, and admits its absolute inability to perform the es- | 


sential powers pertaining to legislation. Its whole power con- 
sists in recommending to the House favorable or unfavorable ac- 
tion when it rises from the consideration of the bill or reports 
having come to no resolution thereon. 


My friend from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN], who insists upon the | 


Committee of the Whole having a quorum of the House to con- 
sider appropriation bills, will admit, I believe, that should a bill 
be reported from the Committee on Appropriations to the House 
and sent to the Committee of the Whole so as to comply with 
the rules of the House and not the provisions of the Constitution, 
that immediately after going into Committee of the Whole, the 
title of the bill having been reported by the Clerk, without read- 
ing a single line of the bill, my honorable friend could move that 
the committee rise and report progress; and this procedure 
would meet the rule of the House requiring a bill to be considered 
in Committee of the Whole. The momentthe Speaker announces 
to the House that the chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
has reported, it matters not which of the three reports he [the 
Chairman] is authorized to make to the House, the bill may be 
ordered to engrossment and third reading, notwithstanding ob- 
jections thereto. 

Mr. HOLMAN. §Has it ever been done? 

Mr. CURTIS of New York. I! am speaking of what might 
be done, and not speaking of the custom. We are seeking to 
correct a custom which has been shown to impede the progress 
of business. In the ordinary course of business in the Committee 
of the Whole every member has an opportunity to speak, as 
there is no previous question by which he may be cut off from 
debate in the House. Itisa matter of convenience to provide 
that 100 shall constitute a quorum of the Committee of the Whole. 
It will facilitate the businessof the House. If members will not 
come here to make a quorum for the dispatch of business, it is 
useless to bring others here, because when they do come you 
have no power to retain them or to compel them to vote while 
here. 

All the steps in the progress of legislation, from the introduc- 
tion of a bill, its reference to a committee, its consideration by 
the committee, a subcommittee, or a single member of it, includ- 
ing the hearing of those interested in the measure sought to be 
enacted, to the reporting of the same to the House and its con- 
sideration in Committee of the Whole, are all to be provided for 
by the rules of the House. The provision of the Constitution 
that a bill, to be enacted into law, shall secure a majority of the 
House relates only and entirely to its third reading and passage. 
Whatever will facilitate the work of the House in reaching its 
final consideration is wise, and ought to be provided for by the 
rules. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I had occasion in 
the general debate on these ruies the other day to express my 
opinion upon the question involved in the motion of my colleague 
[Mr. KYLE] to strike out the provision of this rule that 100 mem- 
bers shall constitute a quorum in the Committee of the Whole. 
I will not, therefore, repeat what I then said, but will simply add 
that this proposition, if it goes into effect, relegates the whole 
power of the House into the hands of 51 members. 

Our total membership here is 356; a quorum of the House is 
179; but 51 is a majority of 100, and the proposition which comes 
to us from the Committee on Rules is to clothe 51 members of 
this House, a majority of this Committee of the Whole, with 
these extraordinary powers. 


Chamber, that when the House resolves itself, by motion and by 
vote, into a Committee of the Whole, it is still the House, gov- 


erned by the rules’of the House and by the methods of proce- | 


dure of the House, as ts indicated and enforced by the conclud- 
ing paragraph of this rule, which provides that— 

The rules of proceeding in the House shall be observed in Committee of 
the Whole House so far as they may be applicable. 

The vast importance of having a quorum of the House present 
in Committee of the Whole is shown by another paragraph of 
this same rule (paragraph 3), which provides that— 


3. All motions or propositions involving a tax or charge upon the people; 
all proceedings touching appropriations of money, or bills making appro- 


I agree with my friend from Geor- | 
gia [Mr. TURNER], who has just spoken on the other side of the 
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priations of money or property, or requiring such appropriation to be made 
or authorizing payments out of appropriations already made, or rele sit 4 
any liability to the United States for money or property, shall be first or 
sidered in a Committee of the Whole. 


The singular importance of the Committee of the Whole and 
| of the functions which it performs in our legislation is made 
manifest by the fact that none of the important classes of meas 
ures here enumerated can be considered by the House itself unt] 
they have been first referred to the Committee of the Whole. 
This paragraph of the rule, after providing, as I have read, th 

| bills of this important character shall first be considered in 
Committee of the Whole, goes on to say: 


and a point of order under this rule shall be good at any time before 1 
sideration of a bill has commenced. 


SEPTEMBER 2 





So that, in point of fact, until the Committee of the Whole has 

| passed upon these measures, a point of order may be raised 
against their being considered by the House itself. \yV ny 
member say that when the House resolves itself into Co ttee 


of the Whole for the consideration of important measures 

lation which, under the rules of the House, can only be « 
ered in that committee, that is a proceeding inwhich you ht 
not to have a full quorum of the House, or that the proceeding 

of that committee are not as important as those of the Ho 

or ought not to be conducted as systematically, with as much 
circumspection, and with as many safeguards as the proceed- 
ings of the House? On the contrary, every rule of the House 
prevails in Committee of the Whole as far as it is applicible 
there, as is made manifest by the provisions contained in the 
several paragraphs of this very Rule XXIII. Paragraph 6 pro- 
vides that: 

The committee may, by the vote of a majority of the members present, at 
any time after the five minutes’ debate has begun upon proposed ame 
ments to any section or paragraph to a bill, close all debate upon such s 
tion or paragraph, or, «: i's election, upon the pending amendment 


(which motion shall be dec: ‘ed without debate); but this shall not pr: 
further amendment, to be decided without debate. 


And paragraph 8, as I have already said, provides that: 

The rules of proceeding in the House shall be observed in Committ« 
the Whole House so far as they may be applicable. 

Further, Mr. Speaker, it is well known to members who 
had experience here that when the House resolves itself into 
Committee of the Whole to consider an appropriation bill, or any 
other bill, if that measure is voted down in the Committee of th 
Whole—and under this proposed rule it may be voted down by 
51 members, less than one-sixth of your whole membersh 
itis voted down in Committee of the Whole you can never got 
hearing on that measure at all in the House itself. Therefore, | 
say, sir, that the Committee of the Whole House, clothed with 
the extraordinary powers conferred by these rules, as b) 
former rules of the House, is as important as the House its 
and I hold that it is fully as important to have a quorum t 
and a fullexpression of opinion there as in the House itself 
honorable friend and colleague from Mississippi [Mr. Catcu- 
INGS] and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE] say tha 
they have changed their opinions upon this question. - Well, \! 
Speaker, it is said that ‘‘ the greatest rival of a great man is | 
self,” and these gentlemen are merely paying the penalty of 
rivaling what they have hitherto said and voted upon this ques- 
tion. 

For my own part, I prefer to abide by the deliberate judgn 
expressed by those gentlemen by vote and speech three or fo 
| years ago, rather than to take their newly formed opinion re- 
sulting from this change of view. Mr. Speaker, there a 
good many distinguished gentlemen now in the United States 
who are having to confront opinions which they had previous!y 
expressed, and who are realizing the truth of the declaration | 
which I have referred, that the greatest rival of a great man is 
himself. [Laughter and applause. | 

[Here the hammer fell.] 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr.CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker,I move that when the Ho 
adjourns to-day it be to meet on Wednesday next. 
The motion was agreed to. 


THE RULES, 


| Mr.CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker,I desire to make a very fev 
remarks in reply to those submitted by my distinguished frien: 
from Georgia |Mr. TURNER]. The gentleman from Georgii !s 
| always strong, but I do not think he did himself quite justice in 
appealing to this House to sustain this amendment on the ground 
that if the rule as reported was agreed to, the House would be 
in the attitude of adopting one portion of the rules of the Fifty- 
first Congress. Now, Mr. Speaker, we live to learn, and if we 
| are wise men we draw from the experience of the past, and, walv- 








ing the question of constitutionality, the only question to be con- 


sidered is whether this is a safe and wise provision, which will 
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result in the expedition of public business. If it is, we should 
adopt it, whether it had its origin as suggested by the gentleman 
from Geor gis 1 or not. 
[ do not know any spirit of partisanship, Mr. Speaker, which 
should prevent us from availing ourselves of the benefit of any- 
thing that is good in parliamentary law, no matter where it may 
have had its origin. Iam sure the distinguished gentleman 


from Georgia would not desire us to go back to the ancient 


method of introducing bills and resolutions in the House. Prior 
to the Fifty-first Congress the States were called on every Mon- 
day mor ning for the introduc tion of bills. It was a tedious and 
time wasting operation. It did not conduce in the slightest de- 
gree to inform any member in regard to matters of legislation. 
Hen ce it was provided by a rule of the Fifty-first Congress that 

ill bills, whether public or private, might be introduced by 
handing them to the Spealxer in the one case or to the Clerk in 
the other. 

Now, in the portion of these rules already passed upon we 
have assented to the readoption of that rule. There was no 
reason Why we should not adopt it. Experience has shown us 
that it saves a greatdeal of trouble, thatitis a great convenience 
tomembers to have the privilege of introducing their bills in 
this way. 
have adopted it for the present Congress. 
of my distinguished friend is good at all, the fact that that rule 
was among those of the Fifty-first Congress was a sufficient 
reason why we should have refused to insert it in the present 
code. 

Mr. Speaker, when the gentleman states that our friends on 
the other side of the Chamber have been inviting us to tie their 
hands and have shaped their methods with that object, I beg to 
differ with him. If he had been present during the discussion, 
or if being present he had listened to the discussion, on the 
amendment offered by my friend from Louisiana, which was sup- 
ported by the Republicans in solido under the leadership of the 
distinguished gentleman from Maine, he would have seen that 


they were e nde: iworing not to get their hands tied, but to strike | 


absolutely all fetters; that ‘the y were attempting to have us 

adopt something which was more radical in the way of throwing 
aside the safeguards of our business than any thing which was in 
their rules. Hence on that point I think my fr iend is mistaken. 
But all such argument is in my view not pertinent to the ques- 
tion. I think my distinguished friend from Georgia would have 
made his argument stronger if he had confined himself to the 
first part of his statement, which had reference to the constitu- 
tional view and to the practic ability of the propose d rule. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman s said that the Committee of the 
Whole is the House, because it can not entertain a 
adjourn. But, Mr. 
tution has so provided, but because this House in creating the 
Committee of the Whole has provided how it shall assemble, 
under what rules its proceedings shall be conducted, and how it 
shall cease to exist. We may alter those rules at any time if 
we choose to do so. There is nothing in the Constitution mak- 
ing it impossible for this House by its rules to provide that when 
it is desired that the Committee of the Whole shall assemble, 
the House shail first adjourn or take a recess; that then the 
Committee of the Whole as a separate and independent body 
shall convene; that it shall on finishing its business adjourn 
and make report to the House after the House has again as- 
sembled. 

There is only one reason why the Committee of the Whole 
can not adjourn, and that is by reason of the very rulesof its cre- 
ation, prescribed by us, and not by the Constitution. 

Why, sir, we all eu that when a message comes here from 
the Senate or from the President, if the Committee of the Whole 
is sitting, such message can not be received; we, as a Committee 
of the Whole, can not perform a single function with reference 
to the matter; and hence when the message is announced the 
committee rises, the House resumes its session, the message is 
received, and when that legislative act has been performed the 
House again resolves itself into Committee of the Whole. 

There is not a single act done by the Committee of the Whole 
which can be called a legislative act. It passes nothing. Ithas 
no legislative function. It is an advisory body created by the 
House, beeause experience has shown that the House can dis- 
charge its duty better when it is thus advised by the members 
sitting as a Committee of the Whole. We have freer debate in 
Committee of the Whole. Nobody is bound by anything the Com- 
mittee of the Whole does. What it does has no significance, no 
validity, no capacity of enforcement in itself, but ‘only becomes 
effective when it has been reported vw, accepted, and confirmed 
by the House as a House. 

Mr. BOATNER. Has not the gentleman known the House 
frequently to be detained for a half day or a day in the effort to 
obtain a quorum for the Committee of the Whole? 
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Mr. CATCHINGS. I have, many times. 
Mr. BOATNER. Then, doesnot the gentleman think that he 


will be taking away one of the most valuable * rights of the mi- 
nority ’ when he takes away from any obstructionist the right 
to make the point of no quorum in the Committee of the Whole, 


and to detain the House half a day or a day in the effort to geta 
quorum? 
Mr. CATCHINGS. Very likely that would be the effect. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, when I had the floor a few moments ago I 
| asked some gentleman to stand here and show this House a soli- 
tary instance in which the rules which prevailed during the ifty- 
first Congress had operated in the least degree to the detriment 
| of the right of any member or of the public service. I have yet 


| to hear some gentleman make response to that request. 


| ing 


Hence we adopted that rule in the last Congress and | 
Yet, if theargument | 





motion to | 
Speaker, that is so, not because the Consti- | 





| risk his reputation in the denial of that proposition. 


| were obnoxious to the people, and which have 


| Here the hammer fell. |] 
Mr. McMIL Y.. Mr. Speaker, there is no need of my 
the gentlemen in charge of this report that my purpose in 
everything I do in connection with it is to try to secure the best 
rules possible for the governmentof the House in this Congress. 
Every amendment that has been offered that, in my judgment, 
ran counter to that purpose | have antagonized and have been 
with the committee in opposing But when the ‘sy come to pro- 
pose a radical change such as this, which no Democratic House 
has had and no Republican but once for more than a hundred 
years, I am inclined to think that much better reasons wil! have 
to be given for its support than have been given on this floor 
during the discussion, before the House should adopt it. 

Now, the gentleman from Mississippiasks some one to point out 


“assure 


| some instance of evil that came from the adoption of that rule in 


the Fifty-first Congress reducing the quorum to 100 members. 
The gentleman from Mississippi will not deny, the gentleman 
from Ohio will not deny—bec they were both here at the 
time struggling against the adoption of that rule—that the ob- 
ject of the rule then was to facilitate the party then in power in 
this House in passing their apprupriations and in getting through 
their revenue bill, and the divers obnoxious bills they passed. 
Will either of them deny that? Never. 
The gentleman from Mississippi will not 


use 


be rash to 


sole 


enough 

The 
but to railroad their 
who were here 
measures that 
been condemned 


object was not to insure deliberate action, 
measures through. Now.if it did assist, as all 
know it did, in passing through the House these 


by the people since, against which we inveighed at the time and 
against which we inveigh now, that of itself, Mr. Speaker, is 
| evidence—evidence against the gentleman. The object was to 
get through the revenue bill, which was wrong, and it did get 


it through; to get through their bounty bills and various other 
measures which were condemned by the people, and it aided in 
getting them through. 

Mr. BYNUM. Let me interrupt the gentleman to ask if it 
would not be well to avail ourselves of the same rule to facili- 
tate the repeal of the obnoxious measures to which he refers? 

Mr. McMILLIN. No, sir; if the principle was wrong then it is 
wrong now. There are other waysof correcting the wrong. We 
can not advocate doing two wrongs to get one right result out of 


it. It was wrong then, and the gentleman from Indiana him- 
self said it was wrong. It was wrong then, and the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE], with all due deference to his 


speech to-day, said it was wrong, and made a much stronger pre- 
sentation of that side of the question four years ago in declaring 
the wrong that was sought to be perpetrated upon the House 
and country than he has done to-day in advocacy of it. If I re- 
member correctly one of his arguments was, and a forcible one, 
that the Speaker then, the distinguished gentleman from Mnuine, 
had just appointed fifty-one committees, and that his fifty-one 
chairmen, if the rule was adopted as proposed, could get together 
and control legislation, 

Now, sir, what is the object of this rule if it is not to enable 
less than a quorum to dothe work? We all know what practical 
legislation is. We know that to all intents and purposes the 
bill is finished—that revenue bills are finished, that tariff bills 
are finished, all great measures that come before the Committee 
of the Whole are practically finished before they are reported 
to the House for action. Their consideration is completed in 
Committee of the Whole in every detail, and th no one 
time when we can secure the change of any one line or letter 
after it gets back tothe House. Youcan notadd anamendment, 
you can notstrike outaclause. True, you may rejectame ndinents 


ere 18 


| which have been offered and acce pted by the Committee of the 


Whole, but in other respects the bill is sacred from the to 
the House. It is not even read. 

The report must be taken as an entirety. Youcan not change 
it. You can offer no amendment. You can only proceed by 
committing the whole bill, and can then get but one instruction 
on it. Your proposition now is to adopt a means by which only 


uchof 
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two-fifths of 1embership of this House shall be the member- | strued it. The men who were contemporaneo ith 
ship of the committee. What new argument has the gentle- | framed the Constitution certainly knew as much about \ 
man from Ohio presented to-day? Four years ago he thoughtit | purport wasas wedo. It wasn ver even suggested ther 
would not be well to encourage absenteeism. Now he tells us | would be properto makeaquorum of the Committee of 
that one of the beauties of this rule is that it will afford oppor- consist of less than the number that constitut 

tunity for gentlemen, after getting through with the particular | House of Representatives. 

parts of the bill they are interested in, to go out and to attend| Mr. HOLMAN. Will my friend yield to me fo 

to other business! Is it laudable to try to induce a legislator to Mr. MCMILLIN. With great pleasure. 

desert the House? Is that a reason why we ought to adoptthis| Mr. HOLMAN. Itis known to the gentleman | 

rule? [Mr. MCMILLIN] that the Fifty-first Congress increase 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Will the gentleman allow a suggestion? penditures of the Government, as against the [iltict] 

Mr. MCMILLIN. With pleasure. to the extent of $217,733,061.40. Is not this rule 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. In that view of the case the Constitution | system devised which rendered it possible with fa 
itself encourages absente ‘ism beeause it only requiresa majority. | pose that unexampled burden upon the people of tl 

Mr. MoMILI No, sir; not at all. The provision of the Mr. McMILLIN. There is no question about 
Constitution is ‘chat the House may force every member to be | Judge HOLMAN’Sstatement. You can not point toa si 
present. And further, that you can not move an inch in a single | tionable measure that went through that Congres 
action without a majority. | not accelerated in its speed and facilitated in its pas 

Mr. ¢ aoe AITE. But youadmit that the ¢ onstitution pro- | adoption of that rule. It was intended to facilitat 
vides simply ” it a majority can do business? through. Itdidit, andIam surprised that any gentlema 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Yes; it provides that aquorum can do busi- | question that fact. Not only were these excessive 
ness, and that less than a quorum can enforce the attendance of | tions passed, but they were made continuing—plac« 
every man who was elected a member of that body. But it also | Congressional appropriation—and posterity is to va 
provides that less than half the members elected can not take a | cause of the action of that Congress, which was facilita 
step in legislation. way. And strange to say we arecalled upon to follow ir 

Now, if the object is to encourage absenteeism, you have de- | of those prodigies. 
vised the right means. At the v very time when Congress has Mr. HOLMAN. Yes,and more than $50,000,000 wer 
voted clerks to members to enable them to sit here and do their | in the way of additional appropriations in the Fifty-s« 
work, and let the clerk go to the Departments and transact that | gress, which appropriations were made necessary by thx 
part of the work heretofore done by members, it seems to me | of the Fifty-first Congress. 
that no announcement ought to be made to the public that the Mr. KYLE. Will the gentleman from Tennessee yi 
Fifty-third Congress has been elected to do business and proposes | for a question? 
not to doit. All the other important committees of the House Mr. McMILLIN. With pleasure. 
have been increased by this Congress. I do not stop to argue Mr. KYLE. I desire to put this question to my frie! 
that question, but simply to say thatif it is necessary to increase | Tennessee with a view to getting information upon it: 
the other committees, [donot see any reason for making a radical | the Committee of the Whole, sitting here, should find its 
reduction in this one. out a quorum of 100, and the committee then rose and we: 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman is | into the House, and the Sergeant-at-Arms was directed to 
expired. bring in enough members to constitute a quorum. Ho 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I would like a few minutes more. should he bring in in order to make upaquorum? Sh 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. In the absence of objection the | bring in enough to make 100, or enough to make a quoru 
time of the gentleman will be extended. House? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Now, what is the effect of this rule? Mr. MCMILLIN. In order to get back into the Commit 
There are 356 members constituting this present House of Rep- | the Whole, if the question were raised, he would have to 
resentatives. One hundred of them are enabled to do business. | in a majority of the House; because when the Committ 
Therefore, your 100 can assemble and 256 can go fishing, and you | solved itself back into the House, it would take a quor 
can go on with the work of acting on bills te deplete the Treas- | House to take any step except to bring in absent memb« 
ury. hence when the absent members are brought in, and 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. And 51 of these 100 can do the | position was made to go back into Committee of the W! 
business. constitutional provision which we c an not override, wh 

Mr. MCMILLIN. And 51 of these 100, acting as a majority, | vides in express terms that a majority of the members « 
can determine important questions, can fix it soyoucan not vote | House shall be necessary to constitute a quorum, woul 
on an amendment to a bill, can fix it so you can not offer an | it necessary to have a majority of all the members in or 
amendment toa bill, can fix it so you can not change the bill | get back into Committee of the Whole. That would 
anywhere from beginning to end. operation of it as I understand it, although I frankly sa) 

Therefore, you are enabled by one-seventh of the members | friend from Mississippi I do not remember a decision 
elected, acting affirmatively, to transact the important business | question. 
of this House. Five-sevenths of Congress away and two-sevenths Mr. KYLE. Then we could not proceed withou 
only attending. majority of the House here—if the objection was made 

Now, our fathers never submitted to any such methods. Gen- | to get into Committee of the Whole. 
tlemen have spoken of the British Parliament. I hope, Mr. Mr. McMILLIN. That is true. 

Speaker, that the British Parliament is not to be a model for this Mr.OUTHWAITE. You cannot doany business int 
body. We have a constitutional inhibition against less than a | without the presence of a major ity of the member i> 
majority doing the business of this Congress; but the British | House, if the point of no quorum is made. 

Parliament, whose membersare not paid asalary, having to look Mr. SNODGRASS. You can not get into the commi 
after their private business, and also to look after the means of | 100, without having a majority of the House present, in « 
support at the same time, have adopted a different rule. take that action. 

Our fathers thought, when we were elected, that we were Mr. McMILLIN. That is true. 
elected tostay and do the work. So thinking they provided in the Now, Mr. Speaker, I hope I may be pardoned for sta‘ 
Constitution that the British method of having members serve | my sole purpose is to try to get the adoption of the be 
gratis should not become a part of our law, and provided a salary | rules that we can adopt for the transaction of the public b 
for the members. They are paid to come here and do the work, | I am willing to be guided ina large measure is arrivi 
and, as far as the gentleman’s argument goes to the encourage- | whatis best by the experience of our fathers for a hw 
ment of men to absent themselves from this House, his argument | years; and even if we did not have that experience sheddi 
ou ht not to prevail. light upon our pathway, with the experience of the Fit 

Sir, I agree with my friend from Georgia [Mr. TURNER] that | Congress before me I would be slow to adopt a code 0! 
this rule with reference to going into Committee of the Whole | which I know full well was the means by which were ad 
was adopted for the purpose of giving calm and deliberate con- | the very measures for the repealing of which we are cal 
sideration to measures. in extra session. 

it was not supposed that the Committee of the Whole would Why, the silver bill was put through in that way. 
accelerate the passage ofameasure. It was intended to give that Mr. OUTHWAITE. It was passed under a special orde! 
one more means of calmly considering the questions thatinvolve Mr. MCMILLIN. I know it was passed under a specialo 
the taxes of the people and the payment out ef their taxes, that Mr. BYNUM. And all those bills were passed by specia 
is, their expenditures. There has been, it seems to me, no suf- | ders. 
ficient reason shown why we should run counter to those who Mr. McMILLIN. There was a special rule made for i 
framed the Constitution, and by contemporaneous action con- | sage, it is true; but it was considered first under this rul: 
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- uber correcti\ I VieKir ) s tirs ons a > ( 
t} rule \ 
BY UM it is passed un ‘ rule 
McMILLIN. I know it was fina passed under aspecial , 
| know how it was done, but i consideré here fo rs ; 
( inder ti l mst l ¥ I Oo n t 
r. BYNUM. And as there was oO pros s made |} { t i 
mit e, the special rule was bre ught in and: Llopted a , . 
McMILLIN. I remember wh was done lL was: e 1 
ed in that matter at that time Now, if you are going to S 
‘a that this would not ass you, it this will not facilitate The SPE . 
then it is se le tor your pu ( el { 
BYNUM. The gentlem is ‘j ware that th no! 
McKinley bill was not considered in Committee of the Whol Ch nt m was < 
r the rule, but under special der ‘eading: Sse 
r. MCMILLIN. I say it Si din the Co of | tir id p 
the Whole, but finally, not being able to get it out of the com ( motion « [ SYNUM oft 
in the time they wanted to pass it, they adopted aspecial | vot ry 
ule, and if was passed under a special rule. In that s the 
centloman 1s correct, ISTRIBU'T ) 
re the hammer fell. | Mr. GRO NOR. Mr. , 
URGENT DEFICIENC introduce the t t 
r. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, [ask unanimous consent that rere a 7 
the consideration of the report of the Committee on Rules be! ¢ ess which were ‘ ; 
su nded for the purpose of enabling me to call up for consid- | Au t, 1893, and ¥ ’ ' 
eration the Senate amendments to the urgent deficiency bill. | 7¢27°™ Se ae Sierra anaes 
sare but two amendments, and I think the House can dis been customa nd t esolution of this H ( Febru 


pose of them very easily. ! ime by, rescli { in fa 1e same 
The SPEAKER protempore. The Clerk will report the amend 






































ments, after which the Chair will ask if there be objection to The SPEAK . Ciitpo Ai ! rr VAK 
their consideration nanimous consent to introduce , tion 
The amendments of the Senate were read. is there objectior 
Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, the first amendment of the Sen- Mr. CAN} ON of II is. Why not ad the 
te provides for the expenditure of an appropriation already Phe SPE \KER] tieman nD 
made to pay certain employes of the Senate from the Ist to the introd ce tb tor rerereno 
15th of April last. The amendment contains no appropriation. Mt GVO VOU : ve HO ¢ t to 1ts | ‘ 
The second amendment is to provide for the repair of the old | St¢eratior ; ’ 
Ford’s Theater building; and I have the assurance of the chair- Mr. OULT L sideratlo 
man of the Committee on Appropriations of the Senate that the ihe resoluti vas reterred t ‘ A tee on PP 
Architect of the Capitol [Mr. Clark] has investigated the condi- MONETARY COMMIS 
tion of the building and gives it as his opinion that $6,000 will Mr. McCREARY Mr. Sneak ask ' 
be sufficient to repair it and make it entirely safe. consent to introduce : tion. | ee to ( 
The House will observe that after the $6,000 has been ex- | mittee on Bankine and Current 
pended under the supervision of the Chief of Engineers a board The joint resolution w: ead. as follows 
of engineers is to be constituted by the Secretary of War to ex- , el , 7 I 
amine into its safety before it shall be used atall. The Gov- ion is here t and l t n thr tors 
ernment is now paying something over $12,000 a year for the ae toate then a ee a 
rent of a building necessary for the accommodation of those who lected ie P ien » United State i i a1 ' 
vi ¢ employe d in the old ko “d Theater buildine. | belie ve that ter 1e the ti und : if mee y »ta evidence I Wa 
oth of these amendments should be concurred in. or any other city of the United States, D » CaO Wi Cua : 
The SPEAKER pro t nepore. [Is thers objection to the con- Firs Gn 1 : . wi -4~ - a > 
sideration of the Senate amendments? [After a pause. The | and V i h Le I t I 
Chair hears none. Sah ag neg Se rol aoe ve 
he question was taken, and the amendments were concurred | }q and . * 2 . 
i ( 
On motion of Mr. SAYERS, a motion to reconsider the vote by | .°°COR®. Y ; ' 
which the Senate amendments were irred in was laid on th: : al o 
t ry i i 
H YREDTH LAYIN HE CORNER STONE Of} nat I . 
\PT1 I ‘ the 
. BYNUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the _ a ARIE - _— ' 
uction of a couple of resolutio and their present consid- Se eee a , e : 
) n : ' : , A /LLOD ¢ Al Ol l 5¢ I el » tH ( ) 
The SPEAKER pro teny The Clerk will report the 1 <4 ae Oe 
i n, altel which the Chair l SK t] e be object n tol , 
( ratio 7 i |? ( 1 DSO 
® ‘k read fo ow 48<¢6) VM —~ cv y © yn ) 
tion (H. Res. ¢ » make the 18 ay of S ) preset - ‘ rt I t t Ur 
] i vithin eD ( c a ut ( ‘ 
; I there be » the uvs by : to} I i tO 
Within the Distr f Columbia the 18t Sept 1893 ; , 
I 1e O1 1a t Anni rsal 1vin t corne the . 
, ne Wap ol t ‘ n eu S t I ~< i 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- am a bes ( 
‘ ‘onsideration of the resolution? After anause. TY} Chair Hot : Re ; May . 
hears none. 
The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third The SPEAKER 4 i 01 ) 
rending: and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third | consi ion of this resolu 
1 and pxssed. There was no obiectio iL tp ) n was adopted 
Mr. BYNUM i also ask consideration of the other Mr. OUTHWAILIT M ) [ move that the H @ | 
resolution. now adjourn 
TheSP!I The moti Wi creed to: and the House accord 
tion, : o'clock and 28 minutes p. m idjourne til Wednesday next 
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SENATE. 
MONDAY, September 4, 1893. 


Prayer by Rev. J.G. BUTLER, D. D., of the city of Washington. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and 
upproved, 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the following joint resolutions; in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate: 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 6) to make the 18th day of Sep- 
tember, 1893, a holiday within the District of Columbia; and 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 7) to permit the use of certain en- 
signs, flags, and signal numbers to decorate the Capitol and its 
approaches, September 18, 1893. 


ANNIVERSARY OF LAYING THE CAPITOL CORNER STONE. 


Mr. VOORHEES. [ask that the joint resolutions which have 
just come from the House of Representatives be laid before the 
Senate and put on their passage. I will state that the first is a 
joint resolution passed by the other House, making the 18th of 
September a holiday in the District of Columbia. It is a cen- 
tennial day of the laying of the corner stone of the Capitol. The 
other joint resolution authorizes the use of certain flags and en- 
signs by the Architect of the Capitol on that day. I should be 
very glad to have the Senate concur with the action of the 
House of Representatives and let the matter go along. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution (H. Res. 6) to 
make the 18th day of September, 1893, a holiday within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was read twice and considered as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered toathird reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The joint resolution (H. Res. 7) to permit the use of certain en- 
sigys, flags, and signal numbers to decorate the Capitol and its 
upuro ches, September 18, 1893, was read twice and considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The jointresolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. VANCE presented a petition of the Farmers’ Alliance of 
iredell County, N. C., praying that the so-called Sherman silver 
law be not repealed unless the free coinage of silver be substi- 
tuted therefor; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. COKE presented memorials of citizens of Clay and Cole- 
man Counties, in the State of Texas, remonstrating against the 
repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman 
act, unless a law providing for the free coinags of silver be sub- 
stituted therefor; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HARRIS. I present a communication addressed to my 
colleague and myself, praying for the immediate repeal of the 
silver-purchasing clause of the Sherman act, signed by twenty- 
odd citizens of Chattanooga, Tenn. 

[also present the stereotyped printed Wall street form of pe- 
tition, praying for the unconditional repeal of the Sherman act. 
I move that the petitions lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LINDSAY presented a petition of citizens of Boone 
County, Ky., praying that the purchasing clauseof the so-called 
Sherman silver law be unconditionally repealed; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of officers and stockholders of the 
four national banks of Richmond, Ky., praying for the passage 
of what is known as the Voorhees bill, to increase the circula- 
tion of national banks to the full value of the bonds deposited 
by them; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MILLS presented a petition of citizensof Fayette County, 
Tex., praying for the repeal of the so-called Sherman silver law; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BUTLER presented petitions of D. C. Buff, R. E. Hook, 
and 22 other citizens of Lexington, of W. P. Ruth, H. E. Drafts, 
and 23 other citizens of Lexington, of D. B. Duncan, J. F. Brown, 
and 26 other citizens of Columbia, and of F. C. Corley, G. W. 
Reeder, and 28 other citizens of I.exington, all in the State of 
South Carolina, praying that an appropriation be made for the 
further improvement of the Congaree River, in South Carolina; 
which were referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. PASCO presented a petition of the Fort Meade (Fla.) 
Board of Trade and 58 others, business men and citizens of Fort 
Meade, Fla., praying for the repeal of the ne 
clause of the so-called Sherman law; which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. PROCTOR presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Montpelier, Vt., praying for-the repeal of the silver-purchasing 
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clause of the so-called Sherman law; which was ordered to 
on the table. 

Mr. LODGE presented the petition of Daniel J. Poore 4, 
other citizens of Merrimac, Mass., praying for the repeal of t 
silver-purchasing clauses of the so-called Sherman law: whic! 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. KYLE presented a memorial of citizens of Ab deen. S 
Dak., remonstrating against the repeal of the so-called Sherm, 
silver law, and praying for the freecoinage of silver at a ratiy of 
16 to 1; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented two petitions of citizens of Aberdee 
Dak., and a petition of citizens of Brown County, S. Dak., | 
ing for the free coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1: which 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. ALLEN presented a petition of citizens of Was), 
County, Ind., praying for the reopening of the mints to t) 
and unlimited coinage of both gold and silver on equal ‘ 

a ratioof 16 to 1; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. VOORHEES presented the petition of Edward |. 
schlaeger, late private Company H, Seventh United Si 
fantry, praying to be compensated for imprisonment 
Kansas State penitentiary for a period of five days duri: 
month of November, 1887; which was referred to the Comn 
on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of business men, merchanis 
others of New Harmony, Ind., praying for the uncondition 
peal of the purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. VEST presented a petition of the Mississippi and 
souri Valley Hardware Association, praying for the imnm: 
and unconditional repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of | 
so-called Sherman law; which was ordered to lie on the tab 

He also presented the petition of Q. A. Smith and othe: 
zens of Lansing, Mich., praying for the repeal of the so-c:\lo 
Sherman silver law, and for the free coinage of silver: which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr.CAREY presented two petitions of citizens of Rock Sp: 
Wyo., praying for the passage of what is known as the St 
bill, providing for the free and unlimited coinage of silve 
ratio of 16 to 1; which were ordered to lie on the tuble. 

Mr. BLACKBURN presented a petition of sundry citizens : 
Kentucky, praying for the repeal of the so-called Sherm:» 
ver law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I present a petition, signed very niu 
ously by hardware merchants of Omaha, Sioux City, Dub 
and St. Paul, constituting the Mississippi and Missouri \ 
Hardware Association, praying for the immediate repeal o 
silver-purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law. 

[also presenta petition of like import, very numerously si: 
of citizens of Blue Hill, Nebr. 

I move that the petitions lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I present resolutionsadopted }) 
a convention of the people of Wallowa County, Oregon, whi 
met August 19, 1893, at Lortine, Oregon, in which they resolve 
in favor of the repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the so- 
called Sherman law, and favor the free coinage of silver at | 
ratio of 16 to 1. 

I also present resolutions adopted by Local Assembly No. 45!)5, 
Knights of Labor, of Albina, Oregon, to the same effect. 

I move that the resolutions lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. PETTIGREW, from the Committee on Public Lands. to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 171) granting to the State of 
North Dakota certain lands heretofore set apart as a wood reser 
vation for Fort Totten mititary reservation, for the use of the 
militia of North Dakota, and for other purposes, reported | 
without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 140) to aid the State of South Dakota to support a scho 
of mines, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. BERRY, from the Committee on Public Lands, to wh 
was referred the bill (S.75) for the relief of Thomas Guinewn 
reported it without amendment. 

Te also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 460) granting to the State of California 5 per cent of the 
net proceeds of the cash sales of public lands in said State, re- 
ported it without amendment. 

Mr. DOLPH, from the Committee on Public Lands, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 79) to authorize a corrected patent to be 
issued for the donation land claim of Wheelock Simmons anc 
wife, reported it without amendment, and submitted 2 report 
thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
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pill (S. 73) for the relief of William J. Cornell and Joseph M. 
Cornell, reported it without amendment, and submitted a report 
thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
pill (S. 69) to grant tothe State of Oregon townships 27, 28, 29, 30, 
and 31 south, in ranges 5 and 6 east of the Willamette meridian, 
in the State of Oregon, for a public park, reported it without 
amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
pill (S. 71) for the relief of John W. Lewis, of Oregon, reported 
it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. HUNTON introduced a bill (S. 826) to remit the penalties 
on the dynamite-gun cruiser Vesuvius; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. TELLER introduced a bill (S. 827) to aid the State of Col- 
orado to support a school of mines; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 
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He also introduced a bill (S. 828) granting a pension to Julia | 


E. Lock, formerly a widow of the late Gen. Daniel McCook; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 829) granting an honorable dis- 


charge to Cyrus Payne; which was read twice by its title, and, | 


with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. CULLOM introduced a bill (S. 830) to amend an act en- 
titled ‘‘An act to provide for the adjudication and payment of 


claims arising from Indian depredations,” approved March 3, | 


i891; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Depredations. 

Mr. DAVIS introduced a bill (S. 831) for the relief of Anna W. 
Osborne; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Mr. HARRIS (by request) introduced a bill (S. 832) tosimplify 
the form of deeds of conveyance, trust, and releases of land in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes; which was read 
twice by its title, and, with the accompanying letter of the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CALL introduced a bill (S. 833) granting a pension to J. 
L. Nash; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. MANDERSON introduced a bill (S. 835) providing for 
the filing of transcripts of judgments of the courts of the United 
States; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. FAULKNER introduced a bill (S. 836) to remove the 
charge of desertion from John Lyon; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. VOORHEES introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 26) to re- 
mit the duties on ammunition for naval ordnance imported by 
the Secretary of the Navy; which was read twice by its title, 
and, with the accompanying memorandum and letter of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, referred to the Committee on Finance, and 
ordered to be printed. 

SUSP NSION OF PENSIONS. 

Mr. GALLINGER int. oduced a bill (S. 834) supplemental toan 
act entitled ‘‘ An act granting pensions to soldiers and sailors 
who are incapacitated for the performance of manual labor, and 
providing for pensions to widows, minorchildren, and dependent 
parents,” approved June 27, 1890, and for other purposes; which 
was read the first time by its title. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Iask that the bill be read atlength, and 
if there be no objection I should like to detain the Senate a short 
time in submitting some observations on the subject-matter of 
the bill. 

The bill was read the second time at length, as follows: 


Beit enacted, etc. SmCTION 1. That inthe administration of the act of June 
27, 1890, by the Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of Pensions 
and in the rating of pensions thereunder, allclaimants, showing a mental or 
physical disability of a permanent character, not the result of their own 
vicious habits, and which incapacitates them from the performance of manual 
labor, rendering them unable toearn a support from such manual labor, in 
such a degree as would be rated, under former laws and the rules and regula- 
tions of the Pension Office existing at the date of the passage of said actof June 
27, 1890, at or above $6 per month, shall be rated proportionally in thesame 
manner as like disabilitiesof service origin are proportionally rated; and all 
claimants showing a pensionable disability, which, if of service origin, would 
be rated at or above $12 per month, shall be rated at $12 per month. 

SEO. 2. Whenever, in consideration of pensionclaims under the actof June 
27, 1890, the claimant has shown that he is disabled by more than one wound, 


injury, or disease, pensionable under said act, the accumulated degree of | 


disability arising from all of said separate disabilities shall be the measure 
of the rating of the pension granted, as provided in the preceding section 
SEC. 3. The Commissioner of Pensions shall have power as heretofore to 
establish at points most convenient for pensioners and applicants for pen- 
s10n examining boards of three surgeons each for the examination of appli- 
cants for pension, In selecting the members for said board, surgeons tav- 
ing had military ornaval service in the Army or Navy of the United States 
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shall be preferred for appointment as far as practicable Provid 





at 

Phat such boards shal ed as far as pract of sur 10 
belong to different politi parties 

Sec. 4. That whenever the certiticate of a board of examining surgeons 
Shall show that a claimant for pension under the act of June 27, 1890, is suf- 
fering from disabilities which in their m, pr ably resulted from the 
vicious habits of the claimant, such case shall be placed in the hands of a 
special examiner of the Pension Bureau, who sha ake an impartial ex 
amination into the facts of the case, at which special examination the claim 
ant shall have full opportunity of being present, confronting and cross-exam- 
ining the witnesses against him, and of introdu g witnesses in his own 
behalf. When the report of the board of examining surgeons shall show 
that the disabilities found are, in their opinion, the result uses not ref 
erable to the claimant’s vicious habits, such disabiliti shall be presumed 
to be resultant from pensionable causes 

Sec. 5. Except in case of established fraud, no shall be suspended, 
Withheld, withdrawn or reduced, except after ninety days’ writt tice 
served upon the pensioner and a full and impartial hearing and investiga- 
tion had upon sworn testimony: Provided, / ‘ Phat thecertificate of a 
duly appointed medical examining board may be used in evidence w it 
the same being veritied by the oaths of the members of such board signing 
the same 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from New Hampshire? The Chair hears none, and 


the Senator from New Hampshire will proceed. 

Mr. GALLINGER said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: The bill which has just been read is designed 
to remove every possible difficulty that now stands in the way of 
the administration of the pension law of July 27, 1890, and to 
secure its administration precisely as Congress intended that it 
should be administered. I will not take time to an the 
bill, as:its provisions are so plain as to be readily understood 

On the lith day of August I introduced a resolution directing 
the Committee on Pensions to inquire and report whether, in 
suspending and dropping pensioners from the rolls, the Secretary 
of the Interior and the Commissioner of Pensions were conform 
ing to the provisions of existing law. That resolution is now on 
the table, and I propose toask that, with this bill, the resolution 


} 
LlvVze 


| be referred to the Committee on Pensions for their considera- 


|} tion. 


I am aware that since that time the Commissioner has 
greatly modified his former order, but notwithstanding that I 
am inclined to the view that even now he is outside of the law, 
and that great injustice may be done to pensioners under the 
operations of the modified order. 

To place in the hands of one man the power to arbitrarily sus- 
pend or permanently drop from the pension rolls the names of 
soldiers duly enrolled thereon would be an act of folly, to say 
the least. itis indisputable that if one name can be suspended 
or dropped, as has been done in thousands of cases of late, every 
name on the pension roll can be dealt with in the same way, and 
all legislation relating to pensions be thus nullified by an admin- 
istrative officer. Congress certainly never intended to confer 
upon either the Secretary of the Interior or the Commissioner 
of Pensions any such sweeping and arbitrary power, the recent 


exercise of which properly ularmed evt ry man on the pension 


| rolls of the United States. 


i 


Mr. President, I find no warrant of law for the suspension from 


the pension roll of the names of men duly enrolled thereon un- 
less the element of fraud is first proved against them. In a re- 
cent newspaper article I discussed this matter, the s tance of 
which I will repeat. 
ONLY FOR FRAUD 

The Commissioner of Pensions has great discretion in the 
matter of granting pensions, and uncer the provisions of s°:etion 
4739, Revised Statutes, the Seeretary of the Interior has power 


to strike from the rolls the names of pensioners upon proof that 


the pensions were fraudulent!y obtained. But it will be noted 
that the element of fraud must enter into the case, and the decis 
ion, presumably, can not be reached until after the accused has 


had the opportunity to make defense. It does not seem to me 
thatthe suspension of a pensioner on the ground that the proof 
submitted to a former Commissioner was insufficient, is all 
warranted by that or any other section of the statute. Indeed, 
I know of no legal ground upon which the present Commissioner 
can review and annul the action of his predecessor. If the doc- 
trine of stare decisis does not apply here, then it is impossible to 
know under what circumstances it can be made applicable. 
Let us carefully look at 


THE LAW ON THE 


Section 4720, Revised Statutes, authorizes the 
‘upon satisfactory evidence that fraud wus perpetrated in ob- 
taining ’”’ a special act of Congress, to ‘‘ suspend payment thereon 
until the propriety of repealing the s: nsidered by 
Congress.” This is the only statute which in terms authorizes 
the ‘‘suspension” of payment of a pension, and this is limited 
(1) to special acts, (2) where fraud was perpetrated, (3) after satis- 
factory evidence has been obtained, (4) and th 
gress can consider the propriety of a repeal. 

Section 4692, Revised Statutes, provides 
abilities less than total and variable in de; 
tion of subsequent laws and practice in r 
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and reduction of ratings. Sections 4771, 4772, and 4773, provid- 
ing for biennial examinations, was repealed by section 3 of the 
act of June 21, 1879 (appropriation bill), which provided instead: 

That the Commissioner of Pensions shall have the same power as hereto- 
fore to order special examinations whenever in his judgment the same may 
be necessary, or to increas@ or reduce the pension according to right and 
justice, but in no case shall a pension be withdrawn or reduced except upon 
notice to the pensioner, and a hearing upon sworn testimony, except as to 
the certificate of the examining surgeon. 

Section 46984, Revised Statutes (section 4, act pf March 3, 1873), 
provides that 

Except in cases of permanent specific disabilities no increase of pen- 
sion shall be allowed to commence prior to the date of the examining sur- 
geon's certificate establishing the same, made under the pending claim for 
increase, and in this, as well as in all other cases, the certificate of an ex- 
amining surgeon or of a board of examining surgeons shall be subject to 
the approval of the Commissioner of Pensions. 

\s the latter provision was the law when the former was passed, 
they must be strued together, and they provide that when- 
ever a pensioner applies for increase the Commissioner may or- 
der a special medical examination, and if he approves the sur- 
geon’s certificate he may increase or reduce the rating according 
to right and justice: but he shall not withdraw or reduce a pen- 
sion otherwise on a surgeon's certificate under a pending claim 
for se except upon notice to the pensioner, and after he or 
she has b-en heard onsworntestimony. No powerishere given 
to ‘‘suspend payment of a pension” pending such hearing, and 
the pensioner must be notified, heard, and sworn testimony taken 
before the Commissioner has lawful power to reduce, suspend, or 
withdraw a pension. 

Section 4774, Revised Statutes, was amended by section 3, pen- 
sion appropriation act of July 25, 1882, as follows: 

The Commissioner of Pensions is authorized to detail from time to time 
clerks or persons employed in his office to make special examinations into 
the merits of such pension or bounty land claims, whether pending or ad- 
judicated, as he may deem proper, and to aid in the prosecution of any 
party appearing on such examinations to be guilty of fraud either in the 
pres ntation or in prosecuting the allowance of such claims; and any per- 
sons so detailed shall have the power to administer oaths and to take affi- 


davits and depositions in the course of such examinations, and to orally 
examine witnesses, etc. 


con 


increa 


[It is clear from the statutes that before pension is suspended 

or dropped the pensioner 
MUST HAVE A HEARING. 

The original provision was “‘detail clerks to investigate any 
suspected fraud and toaid in prosecuting,” etc. Under the orig- 
inal provision a ‘‘special examination division” was organized in 
the ollice to whom suspicious cases were referred, and the scope 
of whose duties was enlarged by the act of 1882. In the laws 
and practice of the Pension Office the phrase ‘‘special examina- 
tion” has as definite and certain a meaning as has that of ‘trial 
by jury” in the laws and practices of courts. 

Analyzing the foregoing, we find that the Commissioner of 
Pensions has lawful authority to make special examinations 
into the merits of pension and bounty land claims, as well those 
already allowed as those pending; that he must do this by de- 
tailing clerks or persons for this express purpose who are clothed 
with special power to administer oaths, etc., and who are en- 


titled to ‘* such additional compensation as iscustomary in cases | 


of special service.” 
As neither this act nor the section which it amends authorizes 


the Commissioner to reduce, suspend, or withdraw a pension s0 | 


investigated, but only to ‘‘assist in prosecuting frauds,” we have 
to fall back on the proviso of section 3 of the act of June 21, 1879, for 
this power. W) 
manner and by 
and not until then 


‘‘peduce” or ‘“‘withdraw” a pension. 


Section 4719 provides that failure to claim pension for three | 
years shall be ‘‘ presumptive evidence that such pension was | 
, and the pensioner’s name shall be stricken | 


egally terminated 
from the list.’ 
Sections 4736, 


4737, 4738, and 4739 relate to the war of 1812, and 


it appears by proof satisfactory that such name was put upon 
such roll through false or fraudulent representations.” 
Act of January 29, 1887, granting pensions to soldiers 


with the addition, ‘‘and that such person is not entitled io a 
pension under this act.” 


The manner ofas~ :rtaining whether pensions have or have not | 
been obtained by fraud and the 2 requirement that claimant shall | 


be notified and hes urd, and action taken on sworn testimony, has 
been pointed out; and these restrictions would ssem to ‘apply 
here as well as elsewhere. 

The suggestion has been made that the recent action of the 
Pension Odice in making wholesale suspensions of pensions here- 
tofore allowed under the actof June 27, 1890, and the calling 
upon such pensioners, without notice to the pensioners and a hear- 
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| page 701; 


en he has made the special examination in the | 
the machinery provided in these acts he can then, | 


and | 
sailors of the Mexican war, section 3, contains the same provision, 
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ing upon sworn testimony to show that they are disabled, 
ordering such pensioners for matin al examination, is ba sed \ 
an alleged previous practice of the Pension Office under form, 
administrations. This claim is unwarr: anted by the fact 
although such suspensions may have been mide in isolat 

the plain fact is that the majority of such s1 
most were few) under former administrations have b 

upon charges of fraud made by persons residing in 
community with the pensioners, 

Upon the receipt of such charges it has been the p: 
the Commissioner of Pensions, if he was convince 
charge was mide by a reputable person, whose state 
worthy of consideration, to suspend the pension and gi 
pensioner an opportunity to rebut such charge; but acti 
these cases was taken cautiously, and as longago as May 
in the case of Lemon A. Simmons—Delano, Secretary—v 
Commissioner of Pensions directed not to order the s 
- a pension upon unsworn statements, and ms the cas 

um W.Calhoun, under date of January 4, 1876, Secretary 
~ laid down the rule that in the suspension of & pensio 
charges of fraud based upon the ground of nondis: bility 0 
grounds ‘ ‘the sime degree of caution should be observed 
obtains in the allowance of a pension.” 

It is a well settled principle of law that a judgment of 
ministrative officer under a construction of law duly ann 
and under which a claimant has established rights und 
forms and regulations prescribed by a previous “administ1 
must stand, unless upon newly discovered evidence or un 
tioned fraud. The cases sustaining this view of the law 
numerous to be cited individually. It is sufficient, Saree 
say that, as I understand the matter, it has heretofore b 
settled rule in the Interior Department, and that it relates | 
kinds of claims arising in that Department. 

A pension duly granted under the terms and regulations 
scribed, and upon due proof made in accordance therewith,w! 
under the construction of the Commissioner and Secreta: 
the Interior has been duly announced, is an established ri 
which may not be invaded by a successor to either the Con 
sioner or the Secretary, unless it can be clearly shown 
munifest error has been committed, or new evidence is br¢ 
forward, the existence of which was not known at the tin 
the adjudication, or it shall appear from the face of the pa, 
that fraud has been perpetrated in connection therewith. 

In the case of the United States vs. Bank of the Metropoli 
Peters, 377, the rule is laid down that— 

The head of a department has not aright to review the decision « 
predecessor allowing a credit, except to correct some error or calcula 
If he is of .opinion that the allowance was wrongful he must have a 
brought. 

In the case of the United States vs. Stone, 2 Wallace, 52 
volving the question of the propriety of the issue of a patent 
land, the court held ‘‘that one officer of the Land Office w 
competent to cancel or annul the act of his predecessor.” 

The decisions of the Secretary of the Interior are binding | 
his successors. 

See opinions of the Attorney-General, volume 2, page 463 
ume 5, pages 29 and 63; volume 5, pages 240 and 284; volun 
volume 9, page 109; saiies 12, page 355. 
-Novemb: 


ispensi yn 


in the case of Thomas Riley—Bell, Secretary 
1878, volume 6, page 161, it was held that— 

Reconsiderations of decisions of former administrations of the D 
ment is declined in cases wherein title to pension is affected, and w 
the original settiement all the facts were presented, there having | 
change in the factsor law. The decision should not be reversed even th 
the incumbent believes his predecessor committed an error in judgp 

See also Hiram C. Shouse—Kirkwood, Secretary—Dece! 
20, 1881. 

The deliberate decision of a former administration ‘‘ of a question i 
ing private rights and interests (no new facts being shown to exi: 
that decision was made) can not with propriety be reconsidered by it 


April 26, 


| cessors.”’ 


provide that ‘tthe Secretary of the Interior shall cause to be | 
stricken from the pension roll the name of any person whenever 


See opinion of the Attorney-General, 1869. 


opinion of March 7, 1871. 
In the case of the United S 
729, the court held: 


It is a universal principle that, where power or jurisdiction is delega 
to any public officer or tribunal over a subject-matter, and its exercise 
confided to his or their discretion, the acts so done are binding and \ = 
to the subject-matter, and individual rights will not be disturbed col 
ally for aoe done in the exercise of that discretion. The only qi 
tions which can arise between an individual claiming a right under the a 
done and the public, or any person denying its validity, are power in 
officer and frand in the party. All other questions are settled by ee 


States vs. Arredondo, 6 Peters, | 


| cision made or the act done by the tribunal or officer, whether executl\ 
| Cranch, 170- 171), legislative (4 Wheat, 423; 
} cial (il Mass.. 
| 740; 
| rev ision, by some appellate or supervisory tribunal, is prescribed by law. 


2 Peters, 412; 4 Peters, 563). 3 1d 
227; 11 S. R., 429; 2 Peters, 107, 168), or special (20 J. R., 
2 Dow., Peters Cas., 521, etc.), unless an appeal is provided for, or ot 


The power of the officers to deal with the whole subject of pen- 
sions is just such as is conferred upon them by statute, either 
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by express terms or by necessary implication, and, in the dis- | At the end of ie 13 
chi ge of their dutic s they are required to com] ly 


the provisions and directions of the st: 
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cise ‘of their powers; otherwise th ts or dee _ will be vd 
nullities. Such officers exercise a 1 ed statutory : thority, SA 2 the | > hi 
und have no powers, except s chas are cranted to them by sta ty ; 
te expressly or by nt cessary implication Chese rules are stated | and ; ; Yom ad 
by all the authorities. See Thr ipe on Publie Officers. section — 5, t = l . : rr 
DOs Sutherland on Statutory Constr etion. section 390.) so . ‘ 
Where a rule is laid down by a statute for the government of | o 
officers, we are not at liberty to inquire whether it can be de- . ' : 
parted oe with safety, or wl Se call 
: } ee 1 Mr. MILLS tted is 
i jually as beneficial to tl ; a 
by the sti ath ite. The ans rrea t ee 0 
the law has prescribed th r x 
for med, and that there i: | . 7 
wise. (See Sutherland o1 se : 
A statut ry proc eeding ( ro adic = 
to the very cases provided ‘ 
can not be enlarged by ec 70 & 
i valid except on the statutor) , 
lowing the dir ctions of the law iw 
! benefit or protection of such a | lo y 
not only within the spirit, but withi n its letter, : ad he ean take | ; 


. 


nothing by intendment. (See Sutherlandon Stat utory sonstruc- Lo ame ’ ral 1 pre nce i 





tion, sections 391, 392, 393, 398, : ae : 
Mr. President, I do not want to 1 word that can be con- a vl ‘ 
strued into partisanship on this question. The matter is to ABOR DAY ; 
serious for that. All over our land men are dreading misfor-| |. a aes 5 
une. They are the men who for fourlong years bravely battled | Ir. ALLEN. I offer, anc to have immediately cons 
to save the Union and to preserve our tottering nationality. ed, the resolution which I send to t 
They are poor men, broken in health, and looking forward to an | The VI PIES 
early release from their misfortunes and sufferings. For the | phe Ho ry read 
first time in the history of the Government the Pension Burs "V 
is apparently in hostility to their interests. Instead of bending : ri 
its energies to settle unsettled cases, that great Bureau is giving 
its time to unsettle settled cases. It is a serious and an alarm- | t 
ing condition. Every pensioner is apparently under suspici \ VOORH a7 { ndd.. 





To be a pensioner is to invite sneers and derision; and labe 

this, the vast amount of work thrown upon the several divisions The VI -RESIDEN te to the Senator 
’ i l 

notably the medical department—in the investigation of sus- | from Indisna that the 1 table, ¢ 











pended cases has gr atl congested the oflice so far as current mous co nt. 

work is coneerned. I presume that at least ten thousand names | Mr. VOORH S ~ l ral ra nd I 

have been arbitrarily and, as [ believe, illegally dropped from | think the st t ecan pay to lab to on to a 

the rolls, every one o ic] iverted from the regular work on with the iness of the S ray Oo e. | 

of the Bureau a portion of the force which should be engaged in | s his with the utmost 1 ( rier DN 

adjust ne el 1ims in process of consideration. na for ] is but | : i \N yn 
Mr. President, we are frequently reminded in the Halls of | tribute more to the interest of 1 th to re : nt 

Congress that ‘‘the war is over.” Thatis true; but, while the | situstion of affairs. 

‘anks of the country’s defenders are heing rapidly thinned, there The VICE-PRESIDENT. Debati ! 

yet remain with us a nob rmy of men who fought the good Mr. VOORHEES. I object to t ylurtic 

ight to preserve constit tional government and to forever es- The VICE-PRESIDENT "he Senator fro . 

tablish the liberties of our people. ame de bt we owe these men | that the Senat now a , 

can never be repaid. They may be sn at here orelsewhere, | no 

but a grate ful pe ople will not Toca Ghealis meant es or their suf- | Mr. ALLEN. Task fort ver nd nays on the ) 

ferings, and the pittance that the Governmenthas grantedthem | Mr. FAULKNER Id to of t 


t 
in the way of pensions will not be taken from them without my | Senator from I ois | Mr. ¢ rom! had not civen. that 




















» l ( t 
protest. Anened ded and necessary protection to the m,I trust | he desired 1 ! 
that the bill that I have presented y meet th » approval of the the Senat . { 
Committee on Pensions and be seendl ly enacted into law. purpose? 
Mr. President, I ask the reference of the bill to the Commit- | ~ The ( RESIDENT. T wil 3 
tee on Pensions, and also t] ‘eference of the resolution which | gator from Illin« has give . but ( ‘ 
I submitted in August last. tained the motion toadjourn, which he understood to b 
The VICE-PRESIDE NT. The bill and resolution will be re- Mir. FAULKNER. ‘Under such cir 3 ] 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. Senator from Iili S } — itted : ; 1] 
REPEAL OF TAX ON STATE-BANK CIRCULATION. ee. Cres P . ow oe? 
Mr. BUTLER submitted the following amendment, intended | pomarks ' 
to be eaned 7 him to the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an | cjpale , 
act approved July 14, 1890, entitled ‘‘An act dir cting the pur- tar ST DENT ; 
chase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, Mr STEWART. Tshou to } { 
and for other purposes; ” which was read and ordered to lie on | py tho Senator from N . 
the table call ke antnhede “7 VICE-PR IDENT. 
SEC, . That section < > ofthe Revised S nutes of the United State i rn ~ 
same being section 122 of the national- bank act, in sing a tax 10 7 TT, PRPQTPN mm; : 3 ; ; 
centum upon the amount of notes of any person or of any State bank or ’ ; : , 
State banking association used i tion and paid out therm, |! und | on the 1 Lt 
th ime is hereby. repealed: /’rovided, That such State banks of circula- VS we! er 
‘ on on y as secure their circulation by coin or app rved State or municipal RN NI > ‘ 
bonds shall receive the benefit of this act. : 
pita i { HH I ( : ord 
SILVER COINAGE. -* perfect illine thatthe r ution h 
Mr. KYLE submitted the following amendment int y mpe i the Senator from 
be proposed to the bill (H. R. I to repeal a part of the act 3 nate, but I sh e tor ip im 
proved July 14, 1890, entitled “An act directing the purchase of iter t neiusi marks 
silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for t . J ve oO 
other purposes;” which was read and ordered to lie on the table E-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call tl oll. 


and be printed: | The Secretary proceeded to call the ro 
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Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. I do not know how 
he would vote if here, but I should vote “‘ nay,” if at liberty to 
vote. 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. MARTIN]. 


I do not know | 


| 
} 
| 


how he would vote if he were present, but I should vote ‘“‘nay.” | 


Mr. PUGH (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR]. 


Mr. STOCK BRIDGE (when his name was called). Iam paired 


with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. GrBson], but I am | 
satisfied if he were present he would vote ‘‘nay;” 1 therefore | 


vote ‘‘ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I have received a telegram from the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY], stating that he is de- 
tained from the Senate by a death in his family, and for that 
reason will not be here to-day. On this and all other questions 
during the day I shall endeavor to see that the Senator is paired. 
On this vote I will pair him with the Senator from Kentucky 
{Mr. BLACKBURN}, 

Mr. DIXON. The Senator from Kentucky is paired. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Then the Senator from Connecticut will 
have to remain unpaired on this vote. 

Mr. HUNTON. I havea general pair with the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. PLATT]. I believe if he were here he would 
vote ‘nay ” on this question, and I shall record my vote ‘“* nay.” 

Mr. CALL. I am paired with the Senator from Vermont 
{Mr. Proctor]. If he were here, I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 8, nays 41; as follows: 
YEAS—8. 

Power, 
Shoup, 
NAYS—4I. 
MeMillan, 
McPherson, 
Manderson, 
Mills, 
Mitchell, Oregon 
Mitchell, Wis. 
Palmer, 
Pasco, 
Perkins, 
Roach, 
Smith, 
NOT VOTING—36. 
Jones, Nev. 
Kyle, 
Lodge, 
Martin, 
Morgan, 
Morrill, 
Murphy, 
Platt, 
Proctor, 


Allen, 
Irby, 


Peffer, 
Pettigrew, 


Vance, 
Vest. 


Aldrich, 
Allison, 
Bate 
Berry, 
Biackburn, 
Butler 
Caffery, 
Camden, 
carey, 
{ 
‘ 


Dixon, 
Faulkner, 
rye, 
Gallinger, 
Gorman, 
Gray, 
Hale, 
Hansbrough, 
Higgins, 
Hunton, 
Lindsay, 


Squire, 
Stockbridge, 
Vilas, 
Voorhees, 
Walthall, 
Washburn, 
White, Cal. 
White, La. 


‘ullom, 


Pugh, 
Quay, 
Ransom, 
Sherman, 
Stewart, 
Teller, 
Turpie, 
Wilson, 
Wolcott. 


Dubois, 
George, 
Gibson, 
Gordon, 
Harris, 
Hawley, 
Hill 

Hoar, 
Jones, Ark. 


brice, 
‘all 

( ameron, 
Chandler, 
Cockrell, 
Colquitt, 
Danie! 
Davis, ' 
Dolph, 

So the Senate refused to adjourn. 

REDEMPTION IN SILVER. 

Mr. ALLEN submitted the following resolution; which was 
reud: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to furnish to the 
Senate, without unnecessary delay, full information on the following sub- 
jects 

1. Whether the Treasury Department has, at any time, redeemed any por- 
tion of the silver or coin certificates in silver coin, as provided by the act of 
July 14, 1890, commonly knownas the Sherman act, and if so, when and what 
amount has been thus redeemed. a 

2. What mount, inc inage value, of silver bullion purchased by the 
Treasury Department under the act of July 14, 1890, and subject to coinage, 
in the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, remains uncoined, and 
why said silver bullion has not been coined and paid out, in accordance with 
the provisions of said act. 

& Whether any part, and, if so, what part, of the paper money redeemed 
in gold by the Treasury Department since March 4, 1893, was canceled after 
r- demption or in any manner withheld from general circulation. 

Mr. ALLEN. I desire to have the resolution considered at 
this time. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Let it go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. And be printed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over under 
the rules, and be printed. 

PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 


Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Concurrent and other resolutions 
are still in order. If there be none, that order of business is 


closed, and the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished bus- | 


iness, the title of which will be reported. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act, 
approved July 14, 1890, entitled ‘‘ An act directing the purchase 
of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for 
other purposes.” 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PEFFER. I ask that the pending amendment may be 
stated before the Senator from [Illinois proceeds. 


Mr. CULLOM. 
later. 

Mr. PEFFER. I offered an amendment to the bill, which 
the pending amendment, as | think the Journal will sho, 
[ ask that it be stated as the pending amendment. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I will suggest to the Senator from Kansas 
that at 2 o’clock this measure will be laid before the Senate ag 
the regular order of business, and at that time, or a little later. 
it might be well to read his amendment, but not in connection 
with the remarks of the Senator from [llinois. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senato, 
from Kansas to the amendment of the Committee on Finance js 
pending. 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President, the questions now engrossino 
the attention of the country and especially of Congress surpuss 
in importance any which have been the subject of Congression 
action since slavery was abolished and the perpetuity of the 
Union secured. The determination of great financial questions 
affect beneficially or disastrously not only the people o! 
country, but, to an extent, all the nations. 

Opinion is unanimous that the condition of affairs in this coun 
try now demands immediate attention and prompt action by Con- 
gress: all agree that commerce is stagnant in all the geograph- 


The amendment may be laid before the Senate 


1s 


, and 


one 


| ical divisions of our country; that banks and commercial! houses 


are failing; that factories and mines are closed, and that within 
the last six months perhaps a million wage-earners have been 
thrown out of employment. 

But, unfortunately for the country, there isnosuch agreement 
of opinion among the people or in Congress as to the causaof the 
distress that has so swiftly and unexpectedly come upon us, or, 
as to what is of paramount importance, the remedy for it. No 
such peculiar condition as exists in America to-day was eve: 
known in our history. The people have suddenly found then 
selves in changed circumstances—the merchant without custom- 
ers; the factory closed for lack of orders; the bank losing 
deposits; the farmer without price for the products of the s oil: 
the iaboring man without work; all classes without confiden: 
and the entire country appealing to Congress for speedy relie! 

We have been admonished by the public press and from su 
dry other sources, that in the present emergency patriotis 
should be superior to partisan polities, and sectional interests 
should yield to the common weal. Sir, if I believed it necessar) 
that such admonitions should be given to the American Congress, 
I should regard a seat in this body as without honor,and should 
deplore the decadence of national spirit. Conscious of no pu: 
pose on my part other than thatof securing the greatest stability 
to our Government, the highest prosperity, consistent with cor 
servatism, to the nation, and the largest sum of happiness to the 
individual, I am unwilling to believe that other motives actu 
ate my colleagues. 

The chairman of the Committee on Finance has reported a bil! 
allowing national banks to secure and issue circulation to the p 
value of the bonds deposited by them with the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The cry comes from the people for more money. ‘This 
bill, if enacted into law, would result in an increase of our circu- 
lating medium, and as good money as the world affords. Th: 
measure is recommended by the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
yet, before a vote can be had on it, the whole national-banking 
system, which has been discussed for more than twenty-fiy 
years, must be discussed again in the same old strain and with 
the same arguments that have been heard at every crossroads 
from the time the act was passed. Why not give the country 
this crumb of relief, and when the people have emerged from 
their present distressed condition, take up the bank act, discuss 
it, and amend it if that is deemed wise? 

The amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri | Mr. 
COCKRELL], while it is of no great consequence in itself, yet if it 
should be adopted is to be the entering wedge which will result 
in the retirement of the national-bank notes now in circulation, 
and the issuance in their place of an equal amount of greenback 
promises to pay on demand in gold, added to nearly one thousand 
millionsof paper already issued, which the Government is pledged 
to maintain. To what port are we, as a nation, drifting? Is it 
not time to stop and take our bearings, if it is not the purpose o 
the moversof such amendments to wreck the national Treasury 
as I am sure it is not? ; 

I favor the passage of the bill as it is, but think I do not ob- 
ject to the amendment of the Senator from Maryland. 

The chairman of the Finance Committee, in response to the 
message of the President, has reported a bill to repeal the clauses 
of the act of July 14, 1890, providing for the monthly purchase 
of 4,500,000 ounces ofsilver. I shall vote for the bill. 

[am not one of those who believe that the act of 1890 is in a 
great degree responsible for the existing financial condition. 
I am for its repeal, however, for the reason that it was passed 
as an expedient, and was not expected to remain on the statute 
book very long, and because the Government can not afford to 
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buy silver and coin or issue paper on it and call it a dollar when 
in fact the silver in the dollar or deposited as security for the 
dollar is worth less than 60 cents. Such a performance long con- 
tinued would embarrass any government. The reason the peo- 
ple are satisfied with silver certificates now is because the Gov- 
ernment stands behind them and is pledged to take care of them; 
put the Government is not called upon to continue sucha policy. 

Other causes have aided in prod icing the distrust. [ shall 
refer to them later. The act of 1890 was not intended to repre- 
sent the well-defined and permanent financial policy of the United 
States. but it was passed as the lesser of two evils—the purchas- 
ing of bullion and the issuance of paper money based 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver. It was a compromise 
measure to avert whata inajority of our friends on the other side 
now Will admit would have been a calamity—the free coinage o! 
silver. The abuse and condemnation which have been heaped 
pon it are not justified by the f ivful that the United 
States alone could not maintain silver at a parity with gold, with 
its mints open to the coinage of the silver of the world, and 
hopeful of a fruitful result from the then approaching monetary 
conference, the act was passed. It hasatleast given more money 
to our people, and if, as has been stated, it has at times driven 
gold from the country, the experience of the last few weeks 
demonstrates that while it is yet in force the yellow metal u 
the operation of trade comes to our shores. 

[am not a monometallist: | do not believe in the disuse of 
either of the two metals named in the Constitution. There is no 
considerable number of men in this country who demand the os- 
tracism of silver or of gold; on the contrary, all concede the 
utility of both as money metals. But the closer commercial re- 
lations of nations which marks the advance of civilization makes 
international concurrence in the free and unlimited use of both 
metals as money more desirable, if not absolutely necessary. 

[ favor the free use of silver which comes from internation:! 
coinage uponacommon basisor agreed ratio. Gold has no money 
function inherentin itself any more than hassilver. Both metals 
are the creation of nature, while money is the creature of law. 
There are no natural laws which govern the science of money, 
and there is no theory in the science which is capable of mathe 
matical demonstration. All that we know pertaining to the sci- 
ence is the result of experiments and experience, and it is not 
certain that what may to-day seem a well-defined principle in 
monetury science will very long remain so. 

The people want silver: sodol. The people first of all want 
all our cireslating medium, whether gold, silver, or paper, of 
equal value: so !, The people are more interested in know- 
ing that their money is ail good and that it will continue so than 
they are to know the material out of which it is made. 

[ will insert as part of my rem irks a table showing the amount 
of gold and silver coins and certificates, United States notes, and 
national-bank notes in circulation August 1, 1893. 

The table is as follows: 
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States notes, and national-b: nk 


i and silver coins and certificates, Uniied 
notes in circulation August 1, 1893 
$416, 


56, 


Gold coin 


4 eaeee 909, 941 
Standard silver dollars 


223, 989 


on it, or | 


Subsidiary silver 64, 007, 129 
I a ak hid rw wrench Saba oe 87, 611, 029 | 


Silver certificates 330, 


188, 390 


Treasury notes, act July 14, 1890 143, 774, 138 
United States notes 324, 394, 404 
Currency certificates, act June 8, 1872 7, 855, OOO 
National-bank notes 180, 134, 997 


1, 611, 099, 017 


Taking the Treasury Department’s estimate of population in 
the United States on the same date, August 1, 1893 (67,066,000), 
we have a per capita circulation of $24.02, which is about as much 
as we have ever had, and more than we had until recent years. 
The Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] suggests to me that we 
have added $69,000,000 during the month of August just passed, 
and that would be, as is suggested to me by the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. DIxoONn], an increase of overa dollar per capits. 

There would, therefore, seem to be no ground for believing 
that the present situation has been brought about by a scarcity 
of money in the country. It isin the country, but it is not in 
circulation. The trouble is serious impairment of confidence, 
Which has caused the hoarding of money, and it will remain out 
of cireulation until in some way confidence is reéstablished. 

[ may be allowed to digress sufficiently to say that I am grati- 

d to learn that a very prominent gentleman in Chicago, Mr. 
\rmouar, is reported in the dispatches in the morning papers as 
saying that money is now coming, not only out of the pockets of 
individuals, but out of the banks in loans, and that the probabil- 
ules are that there will be an abundance of money very soon. 

The amount of deposits in the national banks of the United 
States July 12, 189?, was $1,556,761,230. 
in large part to individuals and corporations; it lies in the banks 


idle, the banks holding it for the owners, and they do not with- | nation and drive the gold out. 


This vast sum belongs | 
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draw it b se t é Le y use it Many men wh } 
money are not « ifraid i t banks b the ‘e 
eq ally afraid t« » it in bus 

The proposition to repeal the of 1890 we i not be opposed 
by the silver men but for the reason t ft they elieve that such 
repeal, with some oth levis iz at once enacted in 
lieu thereof, meiuns h end oO : l this co try 
| do not believe, if we dis 1 ‘ f SLIV ) on 
now, that it will b ng before some me ry plan for 
its use will be devis So lo as ‘ IS 3on 
the statute books we wi sur co ! free « 8 
than we are pow I suppos Ss ) the stion 
were now scttled, there would no one the S t s 
who wou'd be in favor of the etention m r on t bu 
book of the so-called Shermiun act p sed in L890 

The American people do not desi: policy in refer e to 

| silver, either by continuing 1 » se « er bullion or by 
the adoption of free coinage, which will 1 in driving he 
cold out oi he country and makir his as er na ! Chis 

| the majority will and ough Oo subm | am inclined to 
believe that IL state the fact truthfully when [ say that th re 
not a dozen Sen:tors on this floor who nl to-day re \ ( te 
in favor of making this a silver nation and drivin old out o 
the ‘ountry. 

The repe il of the aet of 1890 does not m e gold the st ra 
money of the country. It is the unit of value now. Section 
3511 of the R > Statutes ds as follows 

The gold coin the United Sta 19 i rp \ h. at 
the standard weight of 25.8 grains, shall be the unit vlu 

Then follows the description of other gold pieces. Th te 
of 1873 made fold the s und id. l reier to this bev iiny 
people believe that the repeat of the act of 1890 wil n some 


itis not now the stand 
such thi 


way make gold the standard, and that 
of value. Weare not doing an) 
to make gold the standard: we are , 
Sherman which is an act for the purchis 


rd 


ng: we eking 


are not s 


simply seeking to re} the 


act, of silver bullion, 


and then coining a part of it or issuing silver certificates upon 
it. Ithas no reference whatever to the k tender quality of 
the money, and there is nothing in the which in any way 
either interferes with the standard or mak old or silver the 
standard money. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Will the Senator allow me 
there? 

Mr. CULLOM. Yes. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The Senator will admit, how- 


if the 
will be 


net be repealed 
no law at all on 
in be coined. 


Sherman 


ever, that 
done, there 


is 
which 


ind nothing else 


the book b 


statute 


Mr. CULLOM. I understind that was t condition of the 
country up tothe time of the passage of the Bland act—that then 
there were no silver dollars coined. But what I insist upon is 
that the repeal of the Sherman act has no reference whatever 


to the question as to whether silver or gold shall be the standard. 


Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The repeal of the Sherm:n act 
would leave us with one hundred and forty or one hundred and 
fifty million ounce s of silver bi ion on hand, with no provision 


whatever for its coin 

Mr. CULLOM. L:xssume that the party in power in the Sen- 
ate will take such action with reference to the bullion we 
on hand ill b» wise and proper in the premises. 


oe ; 


re 
a 


have 








Mr. ALDRICH. If the Sen»tor from Illinois will allow me, 
the repeal of the purchasing clause of the act of 1890 would not 
repeal the provisions of that act which authorize the coinage of 
the bullion on hand or the redemption of the Treasury notes j 
sued in accordance therewith. 

Mr. CULLOM. . am obliged to the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land for the suggestion. The bill does not deal with that ques- 
tion atall. Therefore that subject stands as it was before any 
effort was made to repeal any portion of the act, and when we 
pass the repealing act, if we ever do, it will simply apply to the 
pure] ise of silver bullion, and stop there. : 

England adopted the geld standard in 1816 d has m ed 
it ever since. Germany suspended the fre> coinage o in 
i871: the United States in 1873, when we adopted th: old 
standard. In the sime year France limit the amount of sil- 
ver to be accepted. Sweden and Norw etized silver in 
1874. Holland suspended coinage and established a gold 
standard in 1875. France stopped the mir re of silver in 1876, 
in which year Russia and Spain stopped t coinage of s 
Austria-Hungary ad pted the gold st-n in 1892, an i 
this year India stops the coinage of silver, | believe, on te 
account, though I : not positive that it clutely stops it 

Now. Mr. President, can we alone main bimet ! 
we are practically alone, so far as the ¢g powers a yn- 
erned. The United States can not, in my opinion, alone maintain 
free coinage of silver unless we are willing to become a silver 


What we wnt isan international 
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agreement sec 


iving the use of both metals and free coinage on 
an agreed 1 _ and if we repeal the act of 1890 and stop the pur- 
chuse of silver I believe we will get it. The policy of piling up 
silver Lalas is not wise statesmanship, and in a little time it 
will surely be stopped. The specialfriendsof silver may as well 
realize this. The people will not continue indefinitely the busi- 
ness of buying and cording up silver bullion and issuing paper 
to represent it and make the Goyernment responsible for its re- 
demption. Why not, then, let it be stepped now and make an- 
other effort in favor of an international agreement? 

Iongland adopted the gold standard in 1816, doubtless because 
by so doing she secure an advantage over other nations 
which owed her and were silver nations. She did secure an ad- 
vantage. She made the silver nations in debt to her pay her in 
gold or its equivalent when they did not have the gold. ‘There 
is now, however, a strong party in England in favor of bi- 
metullism and the remonetization of silver. Before the disas- 
trous failure of Baring Brothers a British commission was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the depression of trade, and it reported 
that it was caused by the demonetization of silver by England 
and other nations; and on the question of restoring silver to 
its encient use as money, remonetizing it, the commission di- 
vided equally—-six to six. When England finds that she no 
long derives an advantage by maintaining the single gold 
standard | trust anu believe she will join other nations in favor 
of the restoration of silver and the maintenance of a bimetallic 
standard. 

But we are 
practicable; 
between the two metals. I remember reading the observation 
of some student of the science, who, in dealing with this very 
dictum, compared it with the doctrine, ‘‘it is impossible for a 
man to draw a line absolutely straight, or to show two things 
that are exactly alike.” He said: 

This so-called impossibility of a fixed ratio between the two metals is as 
unworthy to support a statesman in denying the possibility or desirability 
of a successful establishment ofa fixed ratio as the impossibility of mating 
anything straight, or of making two things alike, is umworthy to prevent 
the construction of machinery and works of engineering. Machinery and 
engineering works all demand fortheir perfection straight lines and identity 
between different parts. At the same time substantial straightness, sub- 
stantialidentity will suffice. In practice the infinitely smal! can be neglected 
by the engineer and mechanician; why not by the statesman, why not by 
the economist 

The United States must adopt a financial policy which will do 
oven justice between all classes and all geographical divisions, 
betwoen debtors and creditors, between employers and employés. 
It should be borne in mind that universal bankruptcy, which for 
some time has threatened the country, is as fatal to the creditor 
debtor classes, and that the safety of the money 
interests of commerce lies in keeping money under the constant 
protection of wise laws. 

Mr. President, I sympathize with that section of our Union 
which has been found to be so rich in minerals—copper, lead, 
silver, and gold—and which has contributed so many millions of 
the money metals to the world, and the people of those States 
mny well be excused for their manifestation of intense anxiety. 

‘The hardships overcome and the wonderful progress made by 
the patriotic settlers of that great region west of the Missouri, 
if written up, as it will be, will form one of the most thrilling 
stories in the whole progress of our race. 
ments they have been actuated by the thought that civilization 
bas the right of way to the future on this continent. All the 
advantages that follow in the track of civilization now prevail 
over that vast area, through the persistent faith and dauntless 
energy of our citizens in that great section. As one humble 
ive of the Commonwealth of Illinois, 
most popu and, commercially, 
Central States of the Union, closely identified in its commerce 
with all the 
North, and 
this or any ot 
jurious to those bray 


could 


told by gold monometallists that bimetallism is im- 


that 


classes as to the 


representat 


Lous, 


South, I shall 


her question shall prove to be 
e and patriotic people. 

But it seems to me more important to secure a settlement of 
the silver question upon some enduring basis, rather than leave 
it with the act of 1890 in force, which surely can not long stand. 
Secure free coinage, if possible, through an international agree- 
ment, and you will be on a basis which will endure 

l'ree coinage by the United States alone means monometallism; 
it means all silver and no gold. Lam against making this asil- 
ver nation. J desire the free use of both silverand gold ata par- 
ity, which we can have if other nations will join with us, but 
= we can not have with safety without such concurrence of 
= lo 


regret if any action we may take on 


PP 


. PEFFER. Will the Senator allow me a moment? 
Mr. CULLOM. Ido not care to be interrupted. 

The P RESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair). 
The Senater from Ulinois declines to be interrupted. 

Mr. CULLOM. The question new is distinct from the ques- 
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| preservation of the life of the nation. 
the richest, | 
the most powerful of the | 


States west of it, as well as with those of the East, | 


in any degree in- | 
| nounced in favor of protection, 
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tion of free coinage—shall we repeal the act of 1890 or th, 
ver-purchasing clause of it? Some of our Demoeratie fri, 
seem more especially anxious for repeal; because, in the { 
place, they did not vote for the bill when it yp issed: and second 
because they were profuse in the denunciations of or 
their national convention, which,in the ng 
form, ‘‘should make all of its supporters,” meaning { 
act, “anxious for its speedy repeal.” 

Mr. President, in my action I am not prompted by any 
I shall act as my judg ment dictates is b 
will vote for repeal because it may help to restore confi 
even though the act did not have much part in prod 
lack of it. 

Mr. President, 
tion. The Senator 


there are other 
from New 


causes for the pres 
York in his remarks 


| day suggested that the question should be discussed 


bearings. Ishall ask the Senate to look at the sub 
another standpoint. I donot regard it as out of pla 

at the commercial questions which bear upon the gener 
tion. A year ago the financial condition of the Gover: 

its Treasury was satisfactory, and the eredit of the na 
the highest point ever attained in our history. A year 
gold bags of the world were ready to be poured into the | 
States Treasury in exchange for United States bonds 
cent—-cer tainly at 24+ percent. Whether ourereditstill r 

as good [am in doubt. I make no mistake when I say th 
credit of the nation was higher and better a year ago than | 
of any other government or financial institution on the glo 

A year ago our internal and foreign commerce was larg 
ever in our history. A year ago the manufacturing and | 
industries were turning out a larger product than ever: a ¢ 
number of laborers were employed than ever, and the 1 
wages was higher than ever. What is the spectacle which 
fronts us now and commands our attention? The credit « 
National Government called in question for the first tim: 
the outbreak of the war, and the commerce of the count 
duced; factories closed or running on half time, mines ahi 
and a million of men unemployed and willing to work for 
half the wages they received a year ago. 

Mr. President, my object is to seek ‘the cause of all this 
ward condition of affairs. 

When Abraham Lincoln was inaugurated President . 
United States, in 1861, it was the end of a period of hard t 
It may be said to mark the end of an epoch in American h 
and the beginning ofa new one. The old one went out le 
the people poor, with no money and no work. The new on 
inaugurated in a period of extreme financial depression : 
the people, with no national credit, and the country so: 
volved in the most expensive war ever waged on this pla: 

I shall not stop now to describe the financial process 
which the National Treasury was abundantly replenish: 

, and the national credit 
to the high plane which it occupied a year ago. It1 
interest to state that the expenses growing out of the civ! 
up to June 30, 1893, amounted to the enormous sum of $* 
000,000. The bonded debt reached its highest point in A 
now twenty-eight years ago. On the 30th of June 
had been reduced to about $841,000,000. I state these f 
show the financial power of this Government when prop 
ministered. 

At the beginning of this epoch in which the Republic 


| held substantial control a policy of taxation was inaug 


both internal and customs, having one great object in vi 
The people bor 
tion as the soldiers bore arms—to save the Union. 

Money flowed into the National Treasury through th 
nels of internal taxation and customs duties. The nation ¢ 
upon a career of commercial and industri * vigor neve! 
experienced. Protective-tariff laws had taken their plac 
the statute books. Prior tothe war no tariff law had be« 
and neither did a very lo: 
riod elapse under a protective tariff to test its influence in 


| of national prosperity or to demonstrate its influence in f LV 


American labor. Under the assurance thatthe needs of 1 
ernment would cause the policy of protection to be stea 
maintained, there was seen an advance in every commerci 
industrial pursuit, the like of which the world lad never see! 
will notstop to give the statistics to prove what I state 5 th y 
be easily procured. I will say that the total value of the 
erty devoted to manufactures and mining in 1892 amou 
nearly $9, 600,000,000, the result in large measure of the 
cial policy of the Government prevailing for the last th 
years. 

* In November, 1892, an election came on and the party now 
full pessession of the exeeutive and legislative branc hes of 
Government. triumphed. It came in, as speakers on the 0})| 
site side of this Chamber have repeatedly said, pledged to 
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repeal of the protective-tariff laws of the country; pledged to 
overturn the policy under which our industries and resources 
had been developed; pledged sition that any pro- 
tective tariff is unconstitutional very of the many for 
the benefit of the few; pledged to o rn the national banking 
system, whieh had furnished the best paper currency to the peo- 
ple the co intry ever had, by the rene of the 10 per cent tax on 
State-bank circulation, and the establishment of State banks with 
a peper currency different and peculiar to every State and cur 
rent nowhere borhood of its issue and at 1 
discount everywhere, if history repeuts itself, andit surely will. 

Down with the tariff; up with the reform tariff, whatever that 
may mean. Down with ; up with f 
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Down with the national banks; up with State banks. This is 
the bill of which will be put before the yple if the history 


of the dominant party in the Senate and the utterances of its n 
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tional conventions e abd index of its fu re eonduet W hat 

wonder, Mr. President, when the country realized what had b 

done in set ring this chat e O11CY, DY the election of a Dem 

ocratic President and a Congress Democratic in both branch 

distrust, hesitation, want of confidence seized th: people, whieh 
} 


has resulted in an almost complete paralysis of business 
hiding away of the circulating medium of the country, ai 
in the President calling Congr 
We will repeal th of 1890, because it is no 
in force a statute } roviding for p rchase of 
of silver per month and issuing paper which 
bound to protec | hope its repeal will } 
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ing the paralysis now upon business; but we will not soon ha 
good times and good wages again if all the pledges mad: y th 
party now in power are redeemed in good faith. I hope | 
mistzken. I am as anxious as any man to see confidence re 


restored; tosee the hundreds'of thousands of idle men given : 
chance to earn good wages. If the people could be assured o 
the policy that is to prevail for the next four years they w 
know what they had to meet. 

President, what is to be the policy of the Administration 
party on financial questions? I speak of the Administration 
party, because there are now two wings of Democracy in the 
Senate. Is the party simply to repeal the silver-purchasing act 
of 1890 and then take a ? Are we to have the national 
banking system swept away, the circulation (the best we ever 
hed) taken up,and greenback promises to pay substituted? The 
ehairman of the Committee on Appropriations is headed in tha 
direction. If these things are to come to pass you will find that 
instead of a renewal of the good times we had less than a year 
ago, that the gloom of stagnation, poverty, and distress will 
settle down upon the country for years to come. 

Agriculture, manufactures, commerce, and navigation, the four 
pillars of our prosperity, as Jefferson once said, will continue to 
languish. 

Our friends on the other side in 
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this discussion have given 


much attention to the question of the construction of the money 
plank of their national platform, one side insisting that it meant 
unconditional repeal of the silver act of 1890, the other that i 


t 
meant conditional repeal. Strong arguments | 
on both sides of the question. The Senator 
lina [Mr. VANCE], on Fri last the gu- 
ment, from a Democratic that by conditional repeal 
that party would be united. ILinfer that he regardsit as divided 
if unconditional repeal of the silver act is accomplished. This, 
Mr. President, would be a calamity the country could easily bear. 
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Mr. President, the platforms of the two parties on the mone} 
question are not very unlike in either language or m« ing, and 
he prominent feature of each was that every dollar, whether of 
paper or coin, issued by t Go nment should be as od 
any other and at all times equal 

And that is what the coun nts It wants ever 
culating medium we have, whether gold, silver, g nbacks, cer- 
tificates, national-ba As we have 
all these forms of a ment oug { 
to b2,and must be, if we ( rv dol 
of whatever kind shall be as good as the bezt 

Each of the two platforms recogn ithe importance of secur- 
ing an international conference to adopt 1 re o insure 
parity between the two metal The special champions of th 
silver-purchase act say that act must not be reps because to 


repeal it would be the end of silver as a money n 
country. O/! what value is the law now? The 

Closed; the smelters are reported to be shut down 
ver-purchasing act still remains in force. Why? SBecau 
product of the mines has become so cheap, notwithstanding the 


the 


fact that the Government has been buying 4,500,000 ounces per | 


month, that it does not pay to produce silver atits present price. 


In the faee of this, while the mines are closed up, as reported, 
and the smelters are shut down, we are appealed to by the silver 


| 
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perous in the world, h 
until the American Congress has been brought face to face with 
the proposition to perform the last act which shall expunge from 
the statute book all recognition of itas money. The great agri- 
ltural staples, cotton and wheat, have deciined as silver has 
one down; and to-day silver bullion, degraded as it has been, 
will buy in the markets of the world as much or more of either 


us it did in 1878 before it was demonetized, thus showing conclu- | 


vely, if proof were needed, that it is not silver which has fallen 


in value, but gold which under the influence of legislation has | 


risen, 


In the striking down of silver in 1873, twenty long years ago, | 


the values of houses and linds, of cattle and horses, of flocks and 
herds, of all the products of the farm throughout the South and 
West were likewise stricken downand have remained down ever 
since. Whocan estimate the loss which has accrued to these 


in wmount, all inflicted upon the great mass of the people for the 
purpose of enriching inordinately acomparatively small number. 


‘hese things have been burned into the minds and memories of | 


the people as they have passed through the fiery ordeal of ad- 
versity, and can never be forgotten or forgiven. 

Hence I repeat, Mr. President, if the power of gold—of which 
it has been said that ‘* Philip of Macedon refuted by it all the wis- 


dom of Athens,confounded their statesmen, struck their orators | 


dumb, and at length argued them out of their liberties ’—shall 
again succeed, as it has heretofore done, in defeating the demand 
o! the American people for a full and complete restoration of 
silver to free coinage and fu'l money power, the financial ques- 
tion which now agitates this country will remain with us, and 

is Congress will have done all in its power to perpetuate it; for 
the people will never cease to resist the attempt to fasten upon 


them gold monometullism with its inevitable consequence of | 


chronic money famine. 

The constitutional right of our people to a gold and silver cur- 
rency can not be gainsaid or questioned. Gold and silver are 
the money of the Constitution. The States are expressly pro- 
hibited to make any other a legal tender in payment of debts. 
‘To the National Government has been granted the power ‘‘ to 
coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin;” in 
other words, to create, from gold and silver bullion, coins of pre- 


scribed weight and fineness, and to stamp their values and des- | 


ignations upon them. The power to give the legal-tender qual- 


ity to any money other than this thus coined or to foreign coin, | 


the value of which has been regulated by Congress, has been 
expressly prohibited to the States. 

The Constitution grants to the National Government the ex- 
clusive power to coin and declare the value of money, and re- 


serves to the States, respectively, the absolute right to make gold | 


and silver coin, and prohibits them absolutely from making any 
other money a legal tender, 
ernment to coin money and the power of the States to make gold 
und silver coin legal tender are correlative powers. 
joyment by the States of the rights reserved to them in this re- 
ward, the right to make gold and silver coin a legal tender, is 


dependent upon the due performance by the National Govern- | 
ment of its duty to coin these metals—not gold alone, but gold 


and silver. 

\ll the recognized rules of construction require that the clauses 
o' the Constitution be construed together, giving the National 
Government the full measure of power granted and the States 


the full measure of power reserved, and imposing upon each the | 


corresponding duties in respect to the subject-matter. If silver 
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| per cent. 


| of India to silver coinage except on government account. 
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cin be demonetized, so can gold. If either can be demonetized 
on the same principle both may be demonetized. It would ba no 
more a violation of the Constitution to demonetize both goidand 
silver, and thereby deprive the States of the power to invest 
coins of these metals with the legal-tender quality, than it is to 


| deprive them of silver when the Constitution reserves to them 


the right to both gold and silver. 

Nor would the force of this argument be weakened if it ba ad- 
mitted that the National Government can constitutionally mals 
other money than gold and silver coina legal! tender, for wha 
ever power the National Government may posscssin this rev 
can not impair the absolute recognition in the Constitution of 
the right of the States to make both gold and silver coin atender: 


| and as long as that right is recognized and the exclusive ri: 


of the National Government to coin money for their use or that 


| of the people is admitted,so long of necessity must it be the 
peuple in all these years from this cause, a loss almost fabulous | 


duty of that Government to coin both gold and silver. In ot] 
words, the Constitution itself, in express terms, establishes 
metallism. 

The alleged excessive production of silver is now the argument 
of those who would destroy that metal as money, creating, as 


| they say, a greater supply than the demand, resulting in its d 


preciation. In 1878, when silver demonetization was consw 
mated in the United States, we heard nothing of the staple arg 
ment of to-day against silver, thit it is a cheap dollar, a 70-cent 
Nothing of the sort w 
said or could be said, because a silver dollar of 4124 grains, e 
actly the dollar we have now, commanded a premium of 3 per 
cent over whatis now called the standard golddollar. Silver w 
more valuable than gold, yet the bankers and capitalists of | 


| rope and America engineered its demonetization with the sam 


earnestness and zeal which now characterizes their opposition 
to its restoration to free coinage and full money power. 

Since 1873, when silver was stripped of its legal-tender pow 
and of all its money functions, except that of a subsidiary coi 


| age, and relegated to the list of commodities as bullion, it hus 


declined largely when compared with gold, say from 45 to 
Gold monometallists, virtually abandoning their old 
sophistries on which they procured the demonetization of silv: 
in 1873, have planted themselves on the depreciation of silver 
ascribing it to the increased production of that metal, ignoring 
the fact that the coined silver dollar, possessed of full legal- 
tender power, is the equal in purchasing power of gold. 
Having shifted their ground, their European allies have com: 


| to their aid in the very nick of time, just before the meeting o 


this Congress called to act on this subiect, by closing the mints 
Aided 
by the most powerful forces that ever combined in this coun- 
try for the accomplishment of any purpose, the great combined 


| money power of Europeand America hope and are striving, by th 
The power of the National Gov- | 


passage of the bill now pending in the Senate, to expunge from 


| our statute book any recognition of silver as money, and thereby 
The en- | 


reduce the bullion value so low in the markets of the world that 
its competition with gold as a money metal will not be feared 
again. ° 

The great argument now heard against silver is overprod 
tion. An examination of well-authenticated figures showing th 
production of gold and silver from the year 1493 up toand inclu 
ear 1892 will puncture the argument most effect 
ively. LIinvite attention to Senate Miscellaneous Document No. 
17, l'ifty-third Congress, first session, giving a statement olf t! 
production of gold and silver since the discovety of Americ 
which I ask be published at this point in my remarks: 


Statement of the production of gold and silver in the world since the discovery of America 


{From 1498 to 1885 is from table of averages for certain periods compiled by Dr. Adolph Soetbeer. 


For the years 1886-1892 the production is the annu 


estimate of the Bureau Of the Mint. ] 


Gold. 


Period. 


| 
Fine ounces. | Value. Fine ounces, 
| i 


5, 221, 160 
5, 524, 656 


, 855, 000 | 


759, 000 
, 656, 000 
546, 000 4, 
905, 000 
662, 000 | 5, 478, 360 
, 516, 000 5, 336, 900 | 
5, 828, 000 5, 639, 110 | 
6, 154, 000 5, 954, 180 | 
7, 154, 000 6, 921, 895 
8, 520, 000 8, 243, 260 
12, 681, 000 12, 268, 440 
16, 356, 000 15, 824, 230 
13, 761, 900 48, 313, 315 
11, 823, 000 11, 488, 970 
11, 815, 000 5, 715, 627 


2 


1498-1520 
1821-144 
1645-1560 


ISdL-1 580 


186, 470 
230, 194 
273, 506 
219, 906 
237, 267 
273, 918 
266, 845 | 
281, 955 | 
297, 700 
346, 095 


1581-1600 
1601-1620 
1621-1640 
1d41-1060 
1601-1680 
1681-1700 
1701-1720 412, 163 | 
1721-1740 i 613, 422 
1741-1760 ae 791, 211 
1761 665, 666 
1781- 571, 48 
1801-1810 571, 568 


AS ee > Oe 


~ 





Value. 


$107, 931, 000 | 
114, 205, 000 | 
4, 377, 544 90, 492, 000 | 
398, 120 90, 917, 000 
4,745,340 | 98,095, 000 
113, 248, 000 
110, 324, 000 
116, 571, 000 | 
123, 084, 000 | 
143, 088, 000 
170, 408, 000 | 
253, 611, 000 
327, 116, 000 
275, 211, 000 
236, 464, 000 
118, 152, 000 


Percentage of pro 
duction. 


| 
Silver. 


|Annualaverageofperiod.| Total for the period. /Annualaverageofperiod.| Total for the period. By weight.| By value 
| | - 


Coining (4.44 | Sil- |aoy4 | St 
value. Gold.) vey. Gold ver 


Cotuing 


value Fine ounces. 
‘ 


Fine ounces. 


89.0 | 
92. 6 
| 97.3 
97.8 

3. 0 

79 


1,511,050 | $1, 
2, 899, 930 3, 
10, 017, 940 

9, 628 

13. 467 

13, 5 

2, 654 

11, 776, 6 
10, 834, 5 
10, 992, 
11, 482, 5 
13, 863, 08 
17, 140, 612 
20, 985, 591 
28, 261, 779 
28, 746, 922 


= 


, 000 
49. 000 | 
82, 000 
, 000 
3, 000 
, WO 
, 000 
5, 000 

&, O00 

000 

14, 781, 000 


42, 309, 400 
69, 598, 320 
160, 287, 040 
978, 500 
269, 352, 700 
271, 924, 700 
: 800 
. ~00 

000 | 
TOO 
, 800 

31, 600 | 

235 | 
419, 711, 820 
565, 235, 580 
287, 469, 225 


$54, 703, 000 
89, 986, COO 
207. 240, 000 | 
248, 990, 000 | 
348, 254, 000 | 
351, 579, 000 | 
327, 221, 000 | 
304, 525, 000 
280, 166, 000 
284, 240 000 
295, 629, 000 
358, 480, 000 
443, 232, 000 
542, 658, 000 | 
730, 810, 000 | 
871, 677, 000 | 
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| ¢ é prod gold 8 r j ‘ ( : 
( Pe 2 
told 
| 
Period. ‘Annual average of period Total for the period An avera ‘ By 
Fine ounces Value ne ounces Value Fine ounces ; 2 I es ; wa 
i ed cnnwmionnde cee 367, 957 $7, 606, 000 3, 679, 568 53, 000 17, 385,755 | $22, 479, 000 73, 857 $224, TRE OOK { 
1921-1830........ eieuiees 157, 044 9, 448, 000 t, 570, 444 000 | 14,807,004) 19, 144,000 | 148, 070, 040 144, 0X ’ 
a3} -1840 " oo 642, 291 13, 484, 000 6, 522. 918 000 ) 175, 867 »4 my) 191. TAR { 120. OOO i 8 
1841-1850 Py oar 1, 760, 502 36. 392. 000 17, 605, O18 3, 928, 000 (90. 34: 440. 000 ) BOR. 4 OO 
18 6, 410 1 1 7 > O51. ¢ » 566, 000 82 488, 507 6. 824. 0 i? 4 NE) 84 lf ( x 
12581800 . = 6, 485, 262 134, O83, 000 431 2 670. 415. 000 >a | rs 618 i, 4 4 a3 x s ) 
met 4 19. RL 1 Ro. OOO 20. 74 14. 944. 000 35. 401. 972 4 4 ) 09 $4 aa 1 
ae a70 * t 70, ORG 129 t OOO } ) “) 648, O71, OOO { ) x3 ata () + 4 ? «w ee gy. 3 ( 00 
i 5, 501,014 115 3 On 27, 955. OGS 7 OS3, OOO “ 317.014 ~ 7 ) 6 & ao 409, 222. 000 gx 1 1.9 * 41.4 
0 5, 543,110 | 114.1 27,715,550 | 572,931,000} 78,775,602 | 101,8 OF | Hao, 256, | 3.4 (7.0 
7 5 4, 704, 755 99, 116, 000 13, 973, 7 195 » O00 02,0 M4 3 ‘ 160 i2 ) 5 OO 0 ( 1.5 
ee BS >». | 7AO 106, 000, 000 >», 127, 750 106, 000, OCO 08. 276. 000 1 ’ 27 6, OM . 2 04.8 in. 8 . 2 
a . », OF N4 105, ¢ HO », O K+ 105, 30%, OOO 96, 189. 009 ] h 8.18 KO 124 ( nl 50 » 4 4.1 
OD. ctctmcnness _ | 5, 316, 412 109, 900, 000 5, 316, 412 109, 900, 000 109. 911. GOO i4 O00 109.9 uM) 4.¢ { ‘ 6.4 
nO - », 746 ) 118, 800 ) ». 74 Hou 118, 800, OOO 125, SF 100 16 1) OO 125.5 ¥) ”) 1 6 5 
0 », 473, 631 115, 450, 000 », 47 i 113, 150, 000 138 O00 172, 235 13 ; 1.0 "0 } 

12 - > 31. 10 120. 519 ) S30, 107 120, 519, OOO 144.4 000 18 ri 144.4 ) ) t s 
rag” . “ 6, 328, 272 130, 817, 000 6, 328, 272 130, 817, OOO 152, 062, 004 lk 605, 0 l 62, OOO 4), 605, OOO 1.0 O65. O { 60.0 
ee 5 " 397,191,823 8, 204, 303, 000 a 7, 522, 507, 716 726, 072, 000 ) | 95.0) 45.8 | 54 

{t will be seen from this table that from 1801 to 1820 the av- | bring it to the United States, where the standard ratio of silver 
erage yearly yield of gold was $9 17 10,5005 silver, $29,823,500. | to gold is greater in our silver coin, and where. consequently, his 
From 1821 to 1840 the average yearly yield of gold was $11,466,- | silver must be sold at a discount. 

000: silver, $21,968,500. From 1841 to 1860 the average annual All such silver coins, of course. would h to be m i and 
yield of gold was $101, 019.000: silver, $35,660,000. From 1861 to | recoined, so that all loss by handling and abrasion w d be de- 
1880 the average annual yield of gold was $120,691,500; silver, | ducted here. The loss from this sou: ind f 1 the dis it b 
$71,287,500. From 1881 to 1892 the average annual yield of gold | reason of the smaller silver ratio, the expense of shipment, insur- 
was $113,20 ),500; silver, $153,036,000. [t will be seen from this | ance, etc., has been estimated DY experts to be from 6 to 8 per 
table that the average yearly production of the two metals for | cent, when without this loss this silver is being exchanged 
four hundred years run closely together, the estimated produe- every day at homeat par with gold, of course it will not be brought 
tion in the world for that period standing thus: Gold, $8,204,303,- | here. European silver would not be ‘‘dumped” into this coun- 
000: silver, $9,726,072,000. try for the all-sufficient reason that it is need there to do the 

The experience of the world for so great a period should e very thing it is doing—that is, to circulate as mon 
empt us from any fear of an undue produe tion of either met i. All the gold-standard countries use silver. Gold-standard 
During all the mutations of time end circumstance and of vary- | England circulates $100,000,000 of it, of limited-tender power 
ing produc tion of the two metals for four hundred years, gold Germany uses $103,000,000 full legal-tender silver, and $1 ),- 
and silver were held in parity without disturbance throughout | 000 of limited-tender silver. Austria-Hungary, like England 
the world by the legal-tender money function which both pos- | and Germany,a gold standard country, uses $90,000,000 fu gal 
sessed, until silver was demonetized in 1873, and at that time | tender silver, while the bimetallic countries like France, Bel 

silver outvalued gold. The people who have no access to the | gium, and others, circulate great quantities of silver. Gold can 
truth as exhibited in correct statistical figures are led to believe | never be used for ~ every-day purposes to which silver coins 
we are about being inundated with silver when nothing can be | are applied throughout the world. Its subdivisions would be too 
further from the truth. Relatively to gold, the production of | minute for pocket use. 
silver was much greater from 1801 to 1840 than it is now. o, Mr. President, the fear of an inundation of foreign coin, if 

From the beginning of the present century up to 1820 three | our mints should be thrown open, is groundless and illusory 
times as much silver as gold was produced, and from 1821 to | This is one of the chimeras conjured up to frighten people into 
1840 the production of silver was double that of gold. In the | the belief that we should abandon silver and rely solely upon gold 
next period of twenty years, however, the conditions were re- | as a money metal, in opposition to the experience of the world 
versed and the output of gold was three times as great as of sil- | that during all the ages it has been the great factor in the pres- 
ver. From 1861 to 1880 the production of gold exceeded that of | ervation of the equities between debtor and creditor, in holding 
ilver by two-thirds: while in the last twelve years, 1881-152, | down gold to a fair and just standard of valuation, in securing to 
the total yield of silver is only about one- -fourth greater than | labor fairand reasonable wages, and to the products of laborand 
that of gold. The production of silver in later years has in- | all commodities just estimates of valu 
creased as compared with gold production, but the ratio of in- In other words, silver and gold being mutual checks upon 
crease is insignificant compared with the ratio of earlier years, each other when both possess the full money function, prevent- 
from which no disturbance ofits relationship with gold as a money | ing an undue fluctuation of either metal, they make conjointly 
metal resulted. The world’s coinage of silver now exceeds that | a standard of value steady, conservative, and reliable in thei 

pode only about 16 per cent, when, as I havé shown, the pro- | relations to commodities, wages, and property exchanges. Th 
uetion of silver has repeatedly been in excess to 50, 100, 200, | very best evidence of the truth of this proposition is to be found 
and as high as 500 per cent, to be succeeded in turn by like in- | in the universal fall of prices since 1873 when silver was « one- 

ase in the production of gold. | tized, and gold unchecked began to rise in e an ontinues 

"But itis said that this country under free coinage would be- | to rise, commodities falling in the same proportion, $1 
come the “dumping ground” of the world for all cast-off silver. | possesses now the purchasing power ov tton and wheat 
A brief statement of facts which are not controverted will refute | which required $2 to command in 1873, and her commodi 

thistheory. It isagreed by all the writers on this subject, and | ties being affected, not to the same extent possibly, but heavily 
notably by the late Secretary Windom, in his re port to the Fifty- | in the same direction. 
first Congress, that there is no known accumulation of silver bul- Not only is this true in the United State it it is « y 
lion in the world, and that all the silver coin in Europe is doing | true throughout Europe, in consequence of the dest of 
duty as money in circulation. Our ratio of 16 of silver to | of | silver as money, as is shown by the following t from the 
gold is the highest silver ratio of any country in the world ex- | Economic Crisis, an able work by Mr. Mot Frewen, of Lon- 
cept Mexico, whose ratio is 164 to 1, and Japan, with a ratio of | don, on encomic questions. He says: 

6.18 | . : 

16.1 to 1. . 3 ‘ — 4 It may, inde é irmed without fear of contrad ym, the legislation 
_ In the gold-using countries, whether monemetallic, like Eng- | arranged in the inter a certain class, first by Lord Liverpool in this 
and, Germany, and Russia, or bimetallic, like France, Italy, country, and a 1 by Sir Robert Peel the instig ation of Mr, Jones Loyd 

. a . . ee. and other we: y bankers, whi Ww supplemented recently t mu 

Spain, and others, their silver circulates side by side at par and | taneous antis! egislation in Be I 1d Washington at the ins e of 
is exchangeable with gold. Any man desiring in any of these | the great financial houses. This le tion has about doubled t! 
countries to exchange his silver for gold can make the exchange | of all national debts by an artificial enhancement of the value of me 
in the ordi i “se of t s } 16. witl t “ The fall of all prices induced by this cause has been on such a scale ut 
. e ordinary course of business at hom¢ , without expense or | whiiei twenty years the national debt of the United States quoted in —- 
discount. No reason can be perceived why he should prefer to | has been reduced by nearly two-thirds. yet the value of the remaining one- 
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third, measured in wbeat dn bag tron, oF Daler gh cotton, fe consideravly | immigration. New States, new communitic 
waosthe whole debt at the time it was contracted great tracts of new country being popuiated : 

The aggravation of the burdens of taxation induced by this so-called ‘‘ap- | duction, new enterprises and new industri 
preciation of gold.” whi h is no natural appreciation, but has been brought | and pushed, and general progressive dey 
about by class legislation to increase the value of gold whichis in few hands, | ,.. 0. nenypiutin af +) aa ’ , 
requires but Lo be explained to an enfranchised democracy, which will know | ‘ haracteristic of the people, the countr 
how to protect itself against further attempts to contract the currency and A people and country like this will 
f iown prices to 1® COY on of @\ ‘vy existing cx rac . Acasa — = = } 

or all an nen of madd Pan n+ te a roti uuen oF ay succesful | ee wee d ae Mg, trata = coor held dov 7 
in intercepting and appropriating an undue share of produced wealth. | MONney circulation allowed by the aristocratic 1 
While the modern system of banking and credit may be said to be even yet | to their overcrowded, underpxid, and overworked p 
in its infancy that portion of the assets of the community which is to-day in | this is what is proposed for our people in the pendin 
the strong boxes of the bankers, would, if declared, be an astounding revelation : : ‘ a . . . ° 
of the recent profits of this particular business; and not only has vbe busi- will be said in reply to this that we have silver 
ness itself become a most profitable monopoly, butits interests inavery few | Treasury notes, national-bank notes, greenback notes 
hands are diametrically opposed to the interusts of the majority. By legis- | forms of money in addition to go'd. There is one 
lation intended tocontract the currency and force down all prices, including ; - ; . i ae 1 
wi the price paid for labor, the money owner has been able to increase | &28We1 to all suc h assertions, and it is that all our 
the purchase power of his sovereign or dollar by the direct diminution of the | of every sort, kind, and dese iption is |] j be u 
price of every kind of property measured in money. | deemable in gold, and, therefore, tix 

This writer graphically describes the origin of the policy sought must be estimate 1 on the breadth of the 
to be engrafted on the institutions of this country by the gold | fund on which it rests. 
monometallists, its methods, and results. It is not difficult to Before silver was demonetized the volume of 
understand why England, Germany, and Russia (said now to be | 00 the broad basis of both gold and silver, which \ 
going tothe gold standard), and the lesser powers should be | than ample for its redemption, but was deemed sufficient 
wedded to the gold standard; allof them nionarchies, buttressed for a reasonably abundant circulation; but since silver 
by hereditary and moneyed aristocracies, nonproducers, all of | tization, the metallic basis for paper money having been 
them, living in luxury and splendor through pensions and an- | One-half, the volume of paper, in order to be safe, had 
nuities, ofices and other forms of fixed incomes, on the products | duced and adjusted to the smaller metallic basis on 
of the labor of the common people. rested for redemption. It is this reduction which h 

The gold standard doubles the value and purchasing power of | down the prices of commodities and all the products o 
their incomes, while it reduces by half the prices of the products | Which have fallen because the volume of money in w 
of labor. The ruling classes, clothed in purple and fine linen, | values are measured has been contracted one-half. 
exhaust every form of luxurious living, while the great mass | Our experience since 1873 in the fall of prices consequ 
of the common people are bowed down with the merciless exac- the destruction of silver money establishes this propositio 
tions of unrequited labor, to which they submit with the best | insufficiency of the gold basis sought to be forced upon o 
grace they may, under the persuasive influence of fixed bayonets | ple by their European and American financial masters 
and double-shotted Gatling guns. This isa fair statement of the | made plainly apparent. That our volume of paper and 
resultsof the European monometallic financial policy now sought | money is a large overissue and is outstanding greatly i 
to be forced on the American people. | of a safe proportion to the gold redemption fund is mad 

Every political party in this country, without exception, has | fest by existing financial disturbances. The temptation t 
repeatedly, over and over again, declared for and pledged to the | 1ssue has always been regarded as one of the principal 
American people the bimetallic policy, the free coinage of both | Of the single standard. England has, since her adoptio 
gold and silver, with full money power toeach, without diserim- | gold standard, been called ** the land of panics.” 
inuting against either. Our response to these pledges solemnly | Witha bimetallic currency firmly established, both 1 
made is in a bill now pending before the Senate for the uncon- | Under the friendly and fostering care of the Governme 
ditional repeal of the only law on our statute books authorizing | banks alike, instead of having silver boycotted and di 
the coinage of another silver dollar, placing the country avow- | nated against as it has been by the banks and the Gover 
edly on the single gold standard. | in defiance of the people's demand that it should be oth 

If this bill shall pass as introduced, and the vast power of the | With our paper and credit bottomed on the two metals i 
Administration is behind it urging its passage, the free men of | Of being confined to one, we would now be enjoying pe 
America will have bowed their necks to the yoke of European | prosperity instead of being threatened with universal bank 
domination in their foreign and domestic financial affairs. | by the greatest financial disturbance that has ever occurr 
Rothschild's and the Bank of England, with their retainers, dic- | ing this generation. 
tate the financial policies of Europe; andif the single gold stan-; The gold basis on which our credit paper has been resti: 
dard is established in America, then Rothschild’sand.the Bank of | proved too narrow; and it has been an easy matter for th 
England, with their New York associates, will become the ar- | spirators who have produced the existing crisis to topp! 
biters of American finance and the dictators of our financial pol- | the paper superstructure, producing chaos and confusio! 
icies, because they control the gold we will be compelled to have. | vividly remember the widespread destruction resulting 

The Director of the Mint in his latest report, of date Febru- | silver demonetization and the resulting contraction of 
ary 16, 1893, referring to the world’s productof goldfor the years | circulation in 1873. We now have the same experienc 
1880, 1891, and 1892, says that according to the revised totals the | contemplation of the sweeping away of the partial remo 
amount was as follows: 1890, $113,149,600; 1891, $120,518,800; 1892, | tion of silver by the act of 1878, known as the Bland act 
$130,816, 600. | the repeal of the Sherman act will complete. 

The gold product of the United States for the year 1892 is es-| As before remarked, notwithstanding a slight incre: 
timated by the Director of the Mint to be $33,000,000. For the | production of goldfor the last two or three years, the pri 
year 1891 heestimates that $16,616,408 was used in the industrial | of that metal has been declining throughout the world { 
arts, and for 1802, $16,644,953 was used in the arts in the United | years. The product of the mines of the United States 
States—about half of the product, leaving the other half forcoin- | has been between one-third and one-fourth of the wor! 
ing. The Divector of the Mint afew yearsago estimated that$46,- | production, has been derived almost entirely from th 
000,000 of the world’s annual gold product was consumed in the | mines as an incident of silver-mining; and the closi 
arts in the manufacture of jewelry, gold plate, in dentistry,.ete. | largely of these mines by reason of the great depreciation « 

The gold product of the world has been for many years | yer, will greatly diminish the supply of goldin the United s 
dwindling, being about $100,000,000, until in the last two years | still further reducing the already confessedly inadequate : 
there has been a slight increase. Deducting the Director's es- | of that metal. 
timate of the world’s consumption of gold in the artsfrom the | Gold and silver are precious metals th» world over, an 
gold product of 1892, the largest in many years, and we have | been so through all the ages and will continue to be, sil 
left for coinoge $84,816,600 to recruit the losses of the original | fully as gold. These metals have in all ages been yield: 
stock by abrasion, handling, and accident, and meet the necessi- | mother earth in quantities and proportions adapted to the 
ties of the world arising from: the grewth.of population, busi- | and necessities of mankind. Notwithstanding the esti: 
ness, and commerce. the aggregate of both metals in the werld shows nearly 

Over this the nations of the earth must struggle and scramble | proportions of gold and silver, it is a fact of their history 
for accessions to their present stock. It is the European policy | their relation to each other has constantly been changi 
that this shall be so, because Eurape already holds possession of | reason of the changing proportion of their production. 
itand can fix the price upon it. There all development is com- At one time gold: has been produced largely in exeess, 21 
pleted and finished, population is stationary or declining, and | another silver; but.it has been the unvarying history of th 
production, if not receding, is at least not advancing. Stagna- | metals that.an excess of either has always been corrected | 
tion is the order of the day. Our country is young, full of vigor, | corresponding increase in the production of the other in itst 
growing rapidly in population, both from natural causesand from | and that the supply of both has kept pace with the growth of b 
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ness and commerce of the wo The flood of gold which was |} present leas fe is nearly exhauste le purpose of the 
poured from the mines of California. Australia, and Russia be- | money pows { th untry has been fo pas 
tween L860 and 1856, estimated at $900,000,000, which caused a | to make gold a nat © notes the « ' 
a decline of more than 5 per cent in that metal and moved alarm- | try. 
ists to advoeate its demonetization, as they do now of silver, as On the 6th da ) 1 L886. iy Con 5 
we all know has been correet ] 
of silver; and so it hus been for all time. nd’s first Admir 
A law of nature seems to have joined these metals togethe: 





ed Dy the more recent discoveries Wan Mann 2. is ta ( 1 : { 


and to have denied perfect eflicucy to their functions as money stat - A . 
except as. co )perative forces. Under the double standard, the re each } 
support each other. If gold is searce and high, silver becomes e pu 


more abundant; if silver disappears, gold flows into its place. 
, 


The people who have both to rely on can depend with absolut secr ning sunply 


eertuinty on the presence at all times of one of them a corner his Mhepuy ‘ede cessors 































on both is impossible. It is through this coéperative action of | > S$ notes O eks w 
the two metals under the double standard thata sufficient cireu- | ! t1Z] 
lation is assured for the demands of trade and commerce, for ( Lt ! fe 
livi or \ es to labor. for fair valuationsin the transfers of prop- peopla, are t ) restive Oo ‘ inr rreilen of I ) 
erty safeguard is furnished, as far as human wisdom can national currengy, issued direct Gar ( j 
devise one, against crises and panics and the loss and ruin they by its pow credit, redee Die at the v ( older 1 
entail. in, a are th { Stut 

The centralization.of capital in the hands of a few men is im di adly hostility of the nations nici i ‘ast 
possible with the double standard of gold and silver, while with | sued by | ‘ t t 
gold alone a few bankers and capitalists become the lords and icted at thi ) re, hi obj d ( 
masters of the people, as bistory shows is the condi ion through uli the SC L affairs of this Go i 
out Kurope, where the single gold standard prevails Gol constant! spired to and hoped 
veing concentrated in value, less in weight and bulk,and almost | While not mooting the subject to any great extent in 
exuctly one-half of the money of the world, is so much more | !©W yea tl ecent LANC di through tl! 
easiiy handled, possessed, and cornered than silver that th reat | developed t - ct t nd 
money barens of Eurepe and their coad ws in America, di I as @' Having accom ( t 
signing to rule this country led by the power of | Ut this ; th 1 h t las 
money, and to reduce our le to me condition in which | S¥rance, they will address t 
the common people of Eurt under the power of a great their cher ed purpose. Wi bh N P ) 
monied aristocracy, now @? are mov ing heaven and earth to exligel cl 3 ¢ the prese nt, nat our a tion shoulda Oo i 
destroy silver, the only obstacle which stands in the way. to provide we Lay ainst the dan of the futur 

[f the Sherman actshall be repealed without being substituted Our peopie demand Dimetallism almost with on \ 
by some other which shall provide for the free coinage of silver, | the organized polit L partic all United Stat attr 
what will become of the silver already coined and the bullion now | 2 single « yt on, demand bi etal ism. Yet » are urged to 


in'the Treasury? There are of coined standard silver dollars | P®55 the opens ae, WHC hace ; 
$41 9,335,450, and enough of bullion in the Treasury when coined | Sigie gold standard, WW are promised Dimetal Lin the qd 











. 1 4 , 1 r) + fry ra ( the 1Y nesihbla ) it \? yf Nn ryt 

to: swell this amount to about $600,000,000. What under these | t2nt future « tne imp ible condition ¢ L iter! 
circumstanees would be the status of thissilver? Thatwith the | 2greement—a conailion demonstrated Dy actual ex] enee to 
unconditional repeal of the Sherman act silver will fall heavily, | 2° WNpoOsslole. hinge ind, mu 6 & party to any 1 
nohedy dor The depth to:which it will tumble must be a | 4greement,and England has repeatedly, over and o g 
mere matter of conjecture. fused to be a party to suc igreement 

Producing, 3s this country does, £1 per cent ol the silver pro- Mngisn capital, Mngil aiplomacy, ng Intrig coupe 
duced in. the world, its public sentiment the strongest of thatof | ting with allied conspirators in the United States, have pro 


any one of the great powers of the earth in favor of its equal use | duced his panic, this financial convulsion, which now paralyzes 

















with gold as a money metal, its abandonment by us will be its | the business of this count tl ! oF co 
death knell so far as respects its use as money, except in such | people of the United States into the ad nonou 
subordinate ways and such limited quantities as obtain in all | lic policy, which the pending Dill, if i t 
gold-standard countries. ' The $2,000,600,000 due from corporati 5 to 
Our experience since 1878, when the Bland act was passed, as Europe, nearly all of it in England, an ul 
silver has been hammered down and boycotted by the national | cruing thereon, will be p.id in gold if O 
banks, by the officers of the executive department of our Gov- | paid: and, wder to do this, England must defeat etallism 
ernment without regard to party, who in.every conceivable way, | in this count 
in the execution of the laws, have discriminated againstand prej- Mr. Gladstone, in a speech delivered in the British Parliament 
udiced our silver money, would be worth very little if it did not | in Feb: ist, and reported March 1 in the London Ti 
teach us that the same argumentsand agencies which assailed the | sc ithe id ut England, a great creditor nation, ov 
silver dollar al he line as it was made to decline, first as ing to other nations, would ever consent to an igreement lor b 
‘ lar, an nt dollar, a 70-cent, and a 60-cent | metallism and eby re ce the value of the great « 
as low as silver has fallen, would be used with ten- | fromthis and other countries to England, by allowin 
‘effect against the coined silver dollar when its in-| in a chea yney than gold. Mr. Gladstone kno 
trinsie bullion value has been reduced to 30, 40, or 50 cents. To | country is forced to the gold basis, gold will rise in 
op the coinage of silver in the United Statesis the object of the | the burde: | debts w @ increased, and the 
present contest, and to remove from our statute book any recog- | creditors w ) ‘eased in the sam portion. 
nition of it as money. The success of monometallism on th Eng d, becau 12 is a great creditor natio! ( 
point will be insured by the passage of the bill for the uncondi- | muny, who allies herse vi England, has always b 
tional repeai of the so-calied Sherman act. movable struc tic nthe way of an international agre 
Our coined silver, reduced to a mere bagatelle in intrinsic | for bim n, and always e, cause ¢o 
alue, compaved with its legal value as a dollar, will be scoffed | her co rom all the nations of the world 
at as a dishonest. base. depreciated eoin. worth in itself } 1 rod ( 
less meade redeemable in gold. These who have been able to! it is. If additional eviden of | 
bring down silver from a premium over gold, to its present « imetallism shall not tablished ’ 
preciated condition as a commodity, and against the protest of | can prevent it, were needed, the re tion o 
two-thirds of the Ameriean people shail pass the pending biil | Government in stopping sr” coir 
abolishing its coinage, will find no difficulty in getting rid of the | ernment account, the se { ver in 
silver they have succeeded in making intrinsically worthless. est, on the eve ng oO mof Cor 
it is true that the legal-tender quality and the debt-paying | called to consider thi et, ought to bs co 
power may preserve the silver dollar at par; but this will n é f at ) cr) 
prevent its persecution by the monometallists, who are bent upon vim wh bl V 
its destruction, in order to supply its place with bank paper. ‘ 3 if we« oO eb ) 
The issuance of bonds to raise gold to redeem these diseredited uv emanded 1 ‘estoration gold 
silver dollars will then be in order; and these bonds, of course, ! ed pi } ( ( 





will be a basis for the perpetuation of the national banks, whose | equalit, the mints and before tl lr of 
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the distinguished Senator from New York [Mr. 
learned and 

Bimetallism does not mean the stoppage of further silver coinage while 
maintaining our present silver currency intact, but it means the free coin 
age of silver and gold by the Government either under an international 
agreement or independently 
Mhe stoppage of further 
ver currency, accompanied by the free coinage of gold,is not bimetallism, 
but it is what the famous French financier, Mr. Cernuschi, called ** humped 
back monometallism,” such as exists in France and Germany to-day. 


HILu], in his 
able 


Bil 


This definition of the 
felicitous one, and is in strict accord with the popular signific.- 
tion of the word ** bimetallism.” 

The Democratic party, 
present Administration came into power, pledged itself to the 
people on this subject in the following emphatic language: 

SILVER PLANK. 


We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman act of 1890 
as a cowardly makeshift, fraught with possiilities of danger in the future, 
which should make all of its supporters, as Well as its author, anxious for 
ite speedy repeal. We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard 
money of the country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver without dis- 
criminating against either metal or charge for mintage, but the dollar unit 
of coinage of both metals must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, 
or be adjusted through international agreement, or by such safeguards of 
legislation as shall insure tl 18 mi ,intenance of the parity of the two metals, 
and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the markets, and in pay- 
ment of debts; and we demand that all paper currency shall be kept at 
par with and redeemable in such coin. We insist upon this policy as es 


pecially necessary for the protection of the farmers and laboring classes, the | 
tand most defenseless victims of unstable money and a fluctuating cur- 


firs 
rency. 

In response to the solemn pledge given in this platform, it is 
proposed by the pending bill to repel unconditionally the only 
law authorizing the coinage of a dollar of silver to be found on 
our statute book, and in doing so, to erect the single gold stand- 
ard, discarding and rejecting silver. Pledged to bimetallism, 
we propose to establish monometallism. Pledged to the equal 
use of gold and silver, and paper redeemable at par in the coins 
of both metals, we deliberately falsify the pledge by abolishing 
the coinage of silver and providing for that of gold alone. We 
are driven by no necessity to thus violate the solemn promises 
of the Democratic party to the people. If they are thus violated 
and broken, the act is a purely voluntary one, and utterly with- 
out justification or palliation. 

There are well-established precedents in the history of this 
Government under which our platform pledges can be surely 
and safely redeemed. ‘The free coinage of silver as it existed 
prior to 1878, at the present ratio, it is believed by the great 
majority of the best thinkers in this country, would in a very 
short time, by bringing down the value of gold and raising that 
of silver, bring these metals together in substantial parity. 
Safeguards of legislation, 
brought to the aid of such an act in a way to insure the desired 
result. 

A decrease in the number of grains of gold in the gold coin, 
or an increase in the number of grains of silver in the silver 
coin, or a decrease in the weight of the gold and an increase in 
the weight of the silver coin, would bring them to parity. The 
gold eagle (ten-dollar piece) as established in 1792, containing 
270 grains of standard gold, was in 1834 reduced to 258 grains of 
standard gold. The silver dollar established as the unit of 
value in 1792, containing 416 grains of standard silver, was in 
1837 changed to a dollar, the same we now have, of 4124 grains 
of standard silver. 

It is no new thing to change the ratio of the metals to each 
other. Why can we not change it now, and for convenience re- 
duce the number of grains in the gold coin, leaving the silver 
dollar, as at present, with 4124 grains of standard silver? Gold is 
overvalued about 40 per cent ascompared with silver and other 
commodities, and a subtraction of a part of this overvaluation, 
by reducing its weight, would restore the proper equities be- 


tween debtors and creditors, and raise the prices ofall commod- | 


ities from their depression to a fair and conservative level, while 
producing parity between the metals, 
do. 


When Congress possesses the power, and the Democratic | 


party holds the majority todo, and do surely and well, that which 
the American people have been promised shall be done, shall 
the wishes and demands of the people not be considered and 
some effort made to comply with the promise? It seems not. 
I warn Demosrats that the people will be heard from later. 
are told by the advocates of this bill, or at least by the leading 
ones among them, that we must pass this bill and adjourn and 
go home; that nothing more is needed to be done, except to pass 
a bill already favorably reported providing for the issuance by 
the national banks of $20,000,000 bank notes, which many be- 
lieve will be locked up in their vaults as soon as issued, where 
all the other money in the country is hoarded instead of being 
put in circulation. 


speech delivered a few days ago in this body: | 
| material, importers and consumers alike, 


silver coinage, but the maintenance of existing | 


distinguished Senator is an accurate and | 


in the Chicago platform, on which the | 


it is confidently believed, could be | 





as the party is pledged to | 


We | 
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| ume of money to mee 


| to this extent currency 


| struction of silver asa money metal. 


SEPTEMBER 4, 


No need, say they, to press tariff reform and a repeal of the 
McKinley bill. True it is that manufacturers, producers of raw 
are vitally inte 
in knowing what changes are to be made in the tariff, in order 
to inte lige ently and properly conduct their business, which is 
languishing almost to the point of paralysis for want of this in- 
formation. We are told that it is too hot now, we must wait 
until the regular session in December next before soning hol d 
of the subject. All that these gentlemen desire, if the pending 
bill passes, will have been secured in the destruction of silye; 
and the inauguration of gold as the crowned despot of our mone- 
tary system. That accomplished, their labors are finished. 

[t is all they want, except that Congress shall adjourn, 
$50,000,000 of legal-tender 


reste d 


The 


Treasury notes required under th 


( 


| Sherman acteach year to be paid out for silver bullion, which g 


out into circulation, and is the only source of increase in the \ 

t increased demands from increased popu 
tion and business, will be cut off by the passage of this bill; ; 
will be contracted, in addition to th 
versal shrinkage inevitably to occ sur from the adoption of the gold 
standard. The Secre tary of the Treasury is reported by the daily 
papers of this city, in interviews, as saying that the country 


| needs no addition to its circulation, that we have money enough, 
| and that all we need is confidence. 


The President, in his mes- 
sage, makes but one recommendation, and that is to repe.l the 
Sherman act. 

The bankers, capitalists, and goldmongers, whose wealth 
to be largely increased if not doubled by the-repeal of the 
Sherman act, are using all their power over merchants and thi 
interior bankers, resorting to every form of coercion. Printed 
petitions, with printed letters of instructions, have been show- 
ered over the country from New York and other Eastern cities, 
to be filled out with signatures and forwarded to Washingto 
for effect upon members of Congress. The pressure through 
the national banks, machine petitions, the metropolitan press, 
and the vast power of the executive department of the Govern 
ment for the passage of this billis the most tremendous eve 
before known. 

The House, unable to withstand it, has succumbed, and the 
United States Senate stands to-day the only barrier between the 
people and spoliation. Thrown into dire distress and rendered 
utterly helpless by a panic conceived, excited, produced, and, ma- 
nipulated by the New York national banks and their co-conspira- 
tors inother Eastern cities and in England for the purpose of co- 
ercing their consent to the passage of this bill, the people of th: 
United States have a right to expect Congress to protect them 
against the gigantic combination which is assailing them. Do 
Senators doubt the existence of this combination? I call to the 
stand Hon. John G. Carlisle, Secretary of the Treasury, who in 
1878, on the floor of the House, of which he was then a member, 
in a speech of remarkable power, used the following language 
It has been heard before, but will bear repetition: 

[| know that the world’s stock of precious metals is none too large, an 
see no reason to apprehend that it ever willbe so. Mankind will be 
nate indeed if the annual production of gold and silver coin shall keep pace 
with the annual increase of population, commerce. and industry. Accord 
ing to my views of the subject, the conspiracy which seems to have been 
formed here and in Europe to destroy by legislation and otherwise from 
three-sevenths to one-half the metallic money of the world is the most gi 
gantic crime of this or any other age. The consummation of such aschem: 
would ultimately entail more misery upon the human race than all the wars 
pestilences, and famines that ever occurred in the history of the world 

The absolute and instantaneous destruction of half the entire movable 
property of the world, including houses, ships, railroads, and other ap 
pliances for carrying on commerce, while it would be felt more sensibly at 
the moment, would not produce anything like the prolonged distress und 


disorganization of society that must inevitably result from the permanent 
annihilation of one-half the metallic money of the world. 


il 


fortu 


Carlisle needs no com- 
ment. He denounces the conspiracy, formed *‘ here and in Eu- 
rope,” to destroy by legislation or otherwise from three-sevenths 
to one-half of the metallic money of the world as the greatest 
crime of this or any other age. The same men, or their suc 
cessors, animated by the purpose which moved the conspirators 
in i873 to demonetize silver, are tne conspirators of to-day, seek 
ing the repeal of the Sherman bill, and, through that, the de 
They are doubtless amused 
to hear gentlemen who vote for the unconditional repeal of the 
Sherman bill, and thereby vote against the coinage of another 
dollar of silver, claim to be bimetallists. They know that 
power which destroyed silver in 1873, and is able tosweep it from 
the statute book in 1893, can and will never be overcome for the 
est iblishment of bimetallism by anything shortof a financial and 
political revolution. 

Those who cast such votes, honest and conscientious as | 
mit them to be, will have the consolation (if it be a consolation 
of knowing that they have done all in their power to strike down 
silver as a money metal, to banish bimetallism from our system, 
and to establish gold as our sole primary metallic money; for 


Mr. President, this testimony of Mr. 


Lune 


ad- 
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our silver coin is, by the bill passed by the House and now be- Texas, while he is on that point I will state that I received a 
fore us, in legal effect, made redeemable in gold, letter this morning from a very respectable business gentleman 
[ make no apology, Mr. President, for reading here an extract | in Salisbury, N. C., inclosing a letter from a New York banker, 
from the very able speech of Hon. WILLIAM H. Hartcu, of Mis- | which is very short, and with his permission I should like to 
souri, recently made in the House of Representatives, giving | read it. 
valuable information on the subject of the present panic, its ori- Mr. COKE. Certainly 
gin, ete: Mr. VANCE rhe letter is as follows 
And if you desire to know the present, direct, and most potential cause of No. 3 BROAD STREET. NEW YorxK. Auqust 
the present panic and money famine, it can be traced directly to the action 
and declared purposes of the bankers of New York City and other large 
money centers of the Government. And shrewd, astute, and able as they 


DEARSIR: We are obliged to youfor your favorof the 29th instant ering 
loan on your mills 


rrogantly claim to be, their babbling and bullying declarations furnish the r . : . 4 a ; ‘ 
ore Fiamaning testimony ag inst shawn : : Chis gentlem in is connected with a large cotton mill at Salis- 
m amag f y age , 
rill read some extracts from a great New York paper, one which is at | bury 
I wi g paper, J 
7 , y ol ; YY ‘ fyi Y , , - . 
the very head of New York journalism—my friend from New York [Mr etinte  « To a ia . a cee Sia sia 
CUMMINGS] Will not controvert that statement—a paper thatclaims to have | 4 at ot co — a a} o! _, > heed ay tag er We coe = 
the eourage of its own convictions, a paper independent in all things, con- | ehat th ti 7 ae Sees tiv 3 oneal At SS 7 y Sa cenene teas : ue 
sistent in but few {laughter}, though claiming to be in the main Demo The ws ene ae aa - seein a ie sod | aie yore a einen t f the 
y + . : — Senat« : ( ) ] 4 . ke as I movers o he 
cratic. Lread from the New York Sun of Friday, April 28. After reciting reneral welfare f ohate - - i repr neem the aaa fy 4s wople on tinar 
some of the incidents of the enjoyable conference between Secretary Car- | ®! . = £ CHO Ste epresen Ae or yt peopie on nan 
: . ¢ | Clal matters, it will be very difficult for you to secure any accommodation 


lisle and the bankers, it says: = posts sai Reni hong Pye § aera S aioth alae 
“Ag the Secretary outlined the policy of the Government, it was that noth- | 0™ Sacra tou this section until thrre is a decided chang 


ing would be done that in any way would retard or check the determination i. D. SHEPARD & CO 
of the Cleveland Administration concerning the repeal of the Sherman law I. H. Foust, Esq - ae < 
. y * “4 5¢ 


The Secretary went over the currency laws of the country, and said that 
they were in bad shape, and needed revision. He said the revision should 
start with the Sherman law. There is a determination, also, to show to the 


Secretary, Salisbury, N 


Mr. COKE. I take the following from the New York Sun of 





miners of silver the evil effects of the Sherman law on their fortunes. April 29: 

“ President Cleveland's advisers have told bim that the only way to induce | ¢ pril av: 
the Western and Southwestern Senators and Congressmen to consent to the Let us point to another fact, and we are done. Never before have the 
repeal of the Sherman law, is to demonstrate to their constituents that they | large banking institutions of Chicago and the West ordered their gold in 


are losing money every day that this law is in operation. The missionary | such large quantities direct from Europe, and in this factis found one rea 
work in that direction has been started by a number of the banks in the solid | son why our bankers are puzzled over the anomaly that although all these 
comraunities of the East. They are daily refusing credits to the South, | millions are coming to the country they exverience little or no relief there 


Southwest, and West, fearing the effects of the Sherman law | from. The other reason, gentlemen, 1s, in order to force the repeal of the 

“Ihe Chicago bankers, it was said, are carrying out the same liue of pol- | Sherman act and to quickly establish your power over the plain people of 
icy. Secretary Carlisle, in his talk with the bank presidents, made his stand | this land, you first sent out of the country one hundred and ten millions of 
very clear. It is tobe heroic treatment all the way through on the Sherman | the people s currency in order to assist the Rothschilds to demonetize silver 
law, and possibly by the next session of Congress the silver mine Owners | jn Austria and elsewhere, and then let it remain there. to teach t West 
and the adherents of silver in the Senate and House will be ready to con- | and South an “object-lesson,”’ as the Pr: sident called it, until you found it 
sent to arepeal of the law. was necessary to recall it in order to save your own house from destruction 


The bank presidents, replying to Secretary Carlisle, cordially informed | Now, you have not only taught the West and the South an object-lesson. but 
him that they would be ready at all times to codperate with him in the suc- | yourselves one as well, and you can be sure of it , 
cessful administration of the financial policy of the Government. Every- - 
body shook hands, and there was harmony all round.” [Laughter.] | These quotations from the leading papers of the country could 
The New York Sun of Saturday, April 29, in its financial column, says: ; : . : v , 
“7% conference pestedtiny betwoun He retary Carlisle and a number of the be extended greatly beyond the time I can give to them, al! es- 
bankers of this city was of great value in that itresulted ina definite under- | tablishing the existence of the great conspiracy. 
standing of the financial policy oe Administration, as en in this | Mr. President, when the Sherman act was on its passage 
coluron last Tuesday. That policy is to interpose no obstacle to the natural ed © ieee me ye Sle aa . aie a 
operations and logical results of the Sherman law. Inaword, the Adminis- | through the S« nate I voted : nd spoke against it, believing it 
tration proposes to allow the people to reap the rewards of their own folly.” | a bill that should not pass. That bill repealed the Bland act of 
Was my triend from New York [Mr. CUMMINGs] in thecity of Washington | 1878, which partially remonetized silver and provided for the 
See see coinage of not less than two nor more than four million legal- 
Mr. HATCH. I thank thegentleman{or giving me that information, because | tender silver dollars monthly. It is now proposed to repeal the 
it furnishes a key to the whole situation. The New York Sun, in its Wash- | Sherman act, without restoring the Bland act or in any other 
&gton letter, published May 1, 1893, says—— “ soviding for silver col Fa : 
Mr. CUMMINGS. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? way providing tor sliver colnage. , 7 
Mr. HATCH. Yes, sir. | The House bill now before us. as well as the substitute reported 
Mr. een, a gentleman’s statement is correct, but his assumption | from the Finance Committee, provides for the unconditional re- 
is erroneous. saughter. | NEEL Rage ates oad cet. dale iain : 
Mr. HATOR. That remark is simply evoked by the gentleman’s modesty. | P© il of the Sherman a t, making no provision for or recogiiition 
Laughter.| 1 will read this statement: “’ | of silver coinage. The House bill is, in my judgment, the more 
“The statement of Mr. Carlisle to the New York bankers makes it clear } direct and manly mode of dealing with the yect. It reneals 
that, while Mr. Cleveland works in Congress, the bankers will be expected to he Sherm: add lestr ee } , ot Sigetrg te’ ’ ; 
work, not in New York only, but throughout the country, doing their utmost | #2 Sherman act, destroys sliver without making any apology 
to pinch business everywhere in the expectation of causing a money crisis | for it, and makes provision for disposing of the remains (the 
that will affect Congress powerfully fromevery quarter. Thereis anexplic- | coined silver) by making them redeemable in gold, if this is 
al 


ju 





itness in these declirations and a boldness in making them that would be | ts aneedeniai ais ila . ss 

astounding were not the country too familiar with Mr. Cleveland and his | nec ssary to pi serve their parity with that m« { 

methods to be astonished by anything from him.” | of the silver question and leaves nothing undone that is demanded 
The circulation and importance of this paper warrant the assertion that | by the gold monometillists. 

Mr. Carlisle read these statements. I have watched in vain for any denial “The ~ tv declarati f the Senate bstitute in f er of bi 

oreven modification of them. On the contrary, proofs as strong as Holy 16 Ompty deciaration of the Henate substicute in lavor ot Di- 

Writ are accumulating to justify and prove their correctness. metallism, in the same enactment that destroys bimetallism and 
Now, my friends, there is the beginning of this money crisis. establishes gold monometallism, isso grotesquely inconsistent as 


The publication quoted by Mr. HATCH has been quoted from vo ne ed no comment. , anti 
New York to San Francisco and has never been controverted or | _ | shall cast my vote against either or both of these bills. It 
denied. The proofs piled upin this debate, bothin the Senateand | }§ generally agreed that the Sherman act has had little or noth- 
House, in support of the truth of the proposition, that this panic | 2g to do with bringing about the present financial disturbance, 
was deliberately brought about for the purpose of placing the and that the exportation of gold attributed to it is for the most 
people in duress, in order to compel their assent to the repeal parta natural and legitimate outflow for the liquidation of a large 
of the Sherman bill and their acceptance of all its consequences trade balance existing against the | nited States, which is now 
in the revolutionary and radical changesin our monetary system, | 20d for some time, notwitstanding the Sherman act, has been 

© 5 “7” ’ . ‘ . ‘ , 
is so conclusive as to leave no room for doubt. rapidly returning for the purchase of our agricultural and other 

I take the liberty of using here again a quotation from the products. BS 
Philadelphia Press, one of the great newspapers of the country, | _The legal-tender Treasury notes paid out under that act for 
which has been ad verted to here and in the other House,as follows: | Silver bullion, amounting toabout $50,000,000 each year, has been 

The New York banks for several days have been endeavoring to bring a | ® much-needed accession to our volume of circulation. : [ts oper 
home influence on United States Senators to induce them to vote for the re- | ation in this respect has’ been most beneficent. This act has 
~*~ army silver re | thin Mee Tes Ramin ta the Weed tnd Gea been made a stalking-horse, behind which the plans for the « 

0 this end correspondents of the New York banks in the West and Sout llaiael i eee. i al andl Men Sem ; 
have been told that they need not expect to get money from New York until | Monetization of silver and the issuance of gold bunds for the 
the purchasing clause was repealed, and the Southern and Western bankers | benefit of the national banks have been perfected and pushed 
aon — strongly —— to vee — Senators = ee A by a band of reckless and unscrupulous conspirators against the 

ork and vote for immediate repeal. This movement has given rise to the ie aie eae sacdeoacimcesihd somalia so tan 
recent feeling in New York that the silver majority in the Senate could be | PE#XCe; welfare , and prosperity of t he people of th : United S — 
overcome, as the influence of the banks of the metropolis, when concentrated The President of the United States and his Secretary of the 
on = - ogee ~ Ce. a . S ae that ~~ atenin is Treasury are honest. patriotic men. devoted to what they con- 
200 aS great as it was, and improvement is hoped for. Some anxiety exists a Siete ; — at intaraata of the country sles a tuner 
as to the action of savings-bank depositors when the thirty and sixty day | ©®'V® to be the best “. — . the count nh wat S = > a 7 
limitexpires next month. The requirements of money for the crops will | deceived, duped, and imposed on, and their confidence b yed 
also be a potent factor, but no one is disposed to contemplate future condi- by the bold, bad men, who, on a cold calculation of enormous 
profit to themselves and their confederates, backed by unlimited 


tions, especially if they are likely to be unpleasant. 
Mr. VANCE. If it would not interrupt the Senator from | wealth, have been able to control the influences which have pre- 


[t disposes 
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cipitated the present unhappy monetary conditions upon the 
country. 


| 


Mr. President, the victory of organized capital against the | 


people, if this bill shall pass, will be a memorable one. L 
people have been taken unawares. They have been deveived 
and betrayed. 
and trodden under foot. 


tion of the money-changers. The day the pending bill becomes 


law, if it shall pass, will mark a renewal of the contest, to be | 


foucht to a finish. 
the administration 
yet be vindicated. 

Mr. BERRY. 
sires to take the floor on this question for the purpose of making 
someremarks. I haveasked him to yield tome to makea motion 
to go into executive session for a short time, for the reason that 
it is absolutely important certain officers should be confirmed 
to-day in order that they may take possession of the offices and 
that the Outlet may be opened on the 16th of September, as has 
been announced by proclamation of the President. I therefore 
move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive 
business, with the understanding that we shall go into legisla- 
tive session again and the Senator from Kansas will then take 
the floor. 

Mr. ALLISON, I rose merely tocall attention to the fact that 
the Senator from Nevada (Mr. STEWART) gave notice some days 
ago that he would like to take the floor to-morrow morning. I 
hope that there will be nothing done to interfere with that ar- 
rangement. 

Mr. ALDRICH. 
day. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
I exp 
noon, 

Mr. 


The supremacy of the American people in 
and control of their own Government will 


We shall go back into legislative session to- 


ALLISON. Oh, to-day. I did not understand. 
VOORHEES. I will state to the Senator from Iowa that 
ct to move to go back into legislative session this after- 
This is not to be the close of to-day’s legislative session. 
ALLISON. Very well. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. BERRY. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After thirty-five minutes 
spent in executive session the doors were reopened. 


PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 1) to repeal a partof an act, approved 
July 14, 1890, entitled “‘An act directing the purchase of silver 
bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other 
purposes,” the pending question being on the amendment pro- 
»0sed by Mr. PEFFER to the amendment of the Committee on 

‘inance. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
PEFFER] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. PEFFER. I ask that the pending amendment to the 
amendment of the committee may be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be rend. 

The SECRETARY. At the end of line 18, in the amendment 
reported by the Committee on Finance, it is proposed to insert: 


That the standard for both gold and silver coins of the United States shal! 
hereafter be such that of one thousand parts by weight nine hundred shali 
be of pure metal and one hundred of alloy; and the alloy of the silver coins 
shall be of copper; and the alloy of tie gold coins shall be of copper and sil- 
ver: /’rovided, That the silver de not exceed one-half of the whole alloy. 

Seo, 2. Thatof the silver coins the dollar shall be of the weight of 412) 
grains; the half dollar of the weight of 206} grains; the quarter dollar of 
the weight of 103) grains; the dime, or tenth part of a dollar, of the weight 
of 41} grains. And that dollars, half dollars, and quarter doiiars, and dimes 
shall be legal tenders of payment, according to their numinal value, for any 
sums whatever. 

Src. 3. That of the goid coins the weight of the eagle shall be 258 grains; 
that of the haif eagle 129 grains; and that of the quarter eagle 644 grains. 
And that for all sums whatever the eagle be a legal tender of payment for 
S10, the half earle for %, and the quarter-eagle for #2.50. 

Src. 4. That the silver coins heretofore issued at the Mint of the United 
States and the gold coins issued since the 3ist day of July, 1834, shall con- 
tinue to be legal tenders of payment for their nominal values on the same 
terms as if they were of the coinage provided for by this act. 

Sec. 5. That gold and silver bullion brought to the Mint for coinage shal! 
be received and coined, by the proper officers, for the benefit of the deposi- 
tor: Provided, That it shall be lawful to refuse, at the Mint, any deposits of 
less value than 8100 and any Duillion so base asto be unsuitable for the opera- 
tions of the Mint: And provided aiso, That when gold and silver are com 
bined, if either of these metals be in such small proportion that it can not 
be separated advantageously, no allowance shall be made to the depositor 
for the value of such metal. 

Sxc, 6. That when bullion is brought to the mint for coimage it shall be 
weighed by the treasurer, in the presence of the depositor, when practica- 
ble, and a receipt given which shal! state the description and weight of the 
bullion: Provided, That when the bullion is in such a state as to require 
melting before its value can be ascertained, the weight after melting shall 
be considered as the true weight of the builion deposited, 


But the | 


Solemn pledges made to them have been broken | 
They will never submit to the domina- | 


The Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] de- | 
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Sec. 7. That all provisions of existing laws relating to coinage \ 
not inconsistent with the provisions of this shall be construed in a 
execution of this act. 

Sec. 8. That all provisions of law in conflict with the pr 
act are hereby repealed 

Sec. 9. That this act sha!l take effect and be in force immedi 


Mr. PEFFER. As it is late,if it be not the disposi 
Senate to remain in session an hour, I have no obiection 
ing for the present and continuing my remarks at anoth 
I do not wish to be placed in the position of obstructi 


nici 


Vv 


| cussion, but I simply suggest, as a matter of convenience 


Senate, that Iam ready to proceed now if it be the pl! 
the Senate to hear me, and shall probably occupy an hx 
Mr.HARRIS. Does the Senator from Kansas pref: 


| matter should go over until to-morrow? 


Mr. PEFFER. I can not say, Mr. President, that I p: 
te goover. Isimply make this suggestion for the Se 
consider and act upon. I do not desire to have Senat 
longer, unless they are entirely willing todo so. Ido. 
to speak to empty seats. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Under ordinary circumstances it 
afford me absolute pleagure to respond to the Senat 
Kansas by asking that the bill may go over until to-morro\ 
under the circumstances, lam notatliberty todoso. M 
regret to incommode and interfere with the Senator's p: 
accommodation, I do not feel that I am at liberty at pr: 
consent to an adjournment. The Senator will secure as p 
and candid a hearing at this hour as at any other; but [ a: 
at liberty to do otherwise thun economize time. I trust 
Senator will understand that this is with the utmost resp 


| him, and, with regret on my part that the condition of b 


is such that I feel warranted in pursuing no other course, | 
ask the Senate to continue in session. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada (at 3 o’clock and 57 minutes 
If the Senator from Kansas will permit me, I move t 
Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. HALE. Let us have the yeas and nays on that 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary pro 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). I have a; 
pair with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON 
as I believe he would vote ‘‘ yea” on this question if pre 
vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). Iam pair: 
the Senator from Vermont [{Mr. MoRRILL]. I should vote ' 
if that Senator were present. 

Mr. WALTHAEL (when his name was called). 
with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Drxon]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DOLPH (after having voted in the negative). 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He is not recorded. 

Mr. DOLPH. Then I withdraw my vote, as I am paired \ 
that Senator. I did not observe that he was notin the Chai 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The vote of the Senator from ‘ 
gon will be withdrawn. 

Mr. DOLPH. Hasa pair been announced with the S 
from Connecticut [Mr. HawLEY] ? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. No pair has been announced 
that Senator, as the Chair is advised. 

Mr. DOLPH. Then I will take the liberty of transferrin 
pair with theSenator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] to 1! 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY],and shall vote. | 
‘‘nay.” 

Mr. VANCE [after having voted in the affirmative). 
paired with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. MCMILLAN], \ 
I understand, has not voted. I therefore withdraw my vote 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The vote of the Senator from 
Carolina is withdrawn. 

The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 31; as follows: 
YEAS—20. 

Irby, 
Jones, Ark. 
Jones, Nev. 
Mitchell, Oregon 
Pasco, 
NAYS—31. 
McPherson, 
Manderson, 
Mills, 
Palmer, 
Pefier, 
Perkins, 
Proctor, 
Smith. 

NOT VOTING—S. 
Chandler, Dixon, 
Cockrell, George, 
Coiquitt, ordon, 


IT am p 


A 


NT 
NO 


Allen, 
Bate. 
Berry 
Blackburn, 
Butler, 


Call, 
Carey, 
Coke, 
Daniel, 
Dubois, 


Pugh, 
Roach, 
Shoup, 
Teller, 
White, Ca! 


Stockbridge, 
Turpie, 

Vest 

Vilas, 
Voorhees, 
Washburn, 
White, La. 


Aldrich, 
Allison, 
Caffery, 
Cullom, 
Davis, 
Dolph, 
Faulkner, 
Frye, 


GaHinger, 
Gibson, 
Gorman, 


Hunton, 
Lindsay, 
\ 


Hansbrough, 
Harris, 
Hawley, 


Brice, 
Camden, 
Cameron, 
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Higgins, Mitchell, Wis. Power, Van a | a pile of half dollars ar ouarter doll 
Hill, Morgan, Walthall, ] os ' -~ 
Kyle, Morrill, Wilson, ning, homendeng Olars. itv 
vac Murphy, Wolcott the farm 3 the or 1Oney th 
Pettigre | member ever to have seena gold coi 





Piatt 











So the Senate refused to adj i \ 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The S¢ tor from Kansas will pro- South; for, asthe S t 
ceed | GER] suggest to 1 e ot 
Mr. PEFFER. Mr - Presidnt, it will be observed that the pro- cash article with the farm«e 
posed Gusa ndment is acopy of sections 8, 9,10, 11,14,and 150f the | But more recently the farme 
act of January 18, 1837, which changed the standard weight of | organized themselves About t 
coins . redu cing the alloy. Th y act of June 28, 1834, had reduced | tle more than that in Te3 f 
the weight of gold in the gold coins 6 per cent, leaving the | farmers and it extended all over th 
weight of silver coin what it was. ; | Shreveport, La., the Farmers’ Ur 
My object in presenting the amendment in this form is to re- | (the Farmers’ Union was an organizat 
store the old law as it was given to us a the first generation | Cultural Wh was an ore@anizatio 
after the coinage of 1792 had been esta ed by the fathers of | ance which had originated in Texas, or 
the Republic. We insisted all along a iring the last political | 2 national body, an t that conventi 
campaign, during the campaign of 1890, and ever since the silver- | More than « repr f th 
coinage question has been before the people, th it all we asked | time 1889 had come aroun 
for was a restoration of the old law. [ have copied those sections the count Stan ne 
da sony verbatim, with the single exception i ths tthe provisions | and they met in the 3 i 
the coinage of the 5-cent piece are omitted. With that | They indorsed the n 
exct »ption the words are the same sather wer in the act of 1837. | ers’ Alliance, which demanded the 
In the discussion of this propose d amendment I wish to call of silver. At that convention the Kn 
tention to three or four particular points and to emphasize all | sented and a number of other labor ot 
ofthem. ‘The first one is that the Administration—— | by committees and finally agreed un 
Mr. MCPHERSON. If the Senator from Kansas will yield to tion of principles, and among them v 
me, I should like to make an inquiry. coinage of silver. 
Mr. PEFFER. Certainly. | 1] dare say that many Senators and: 
M1 ; McPHERSON. Is the Senator debating any proposition | especially those in the eastern portior 
now before the Senate or one which he intends to offer. | idea, and have not had at any ti 
Mr VOORHEES. His amendment is before the Senate. | body of farmers. In 1890 I am satisfie 
Mr. ALDRICH, It is the pending amendment. | least 4,000,000, not 4,000,000 voters, b 
Mr. PEFFER. If the Senator from New Jersey had been as | and one-h lf milli voters in t bor 
alert as he usually is he would have understood that I am speak- | them prociai 
ing to the pending amend ment. dem vinde a re 
The first point to which I wish tocall the attention of the Senate | particular conve 
is that the Administration is proposing no discussion of the | The Knio its of 
philosophy of money. It is not proposing anything in the way | the same d nd. So far asl am 
of a bill to which we can add either in the way of a compromise | ties for information have been very 


I 
or in the way of amendment that will not wholly change the | have been no organizations of eithe 











character of the bill. In other words, the Administration is giy- | which have not demanded what I 
ing to Congress nothing whatever to do but to repeal an exis ting o | when the d nd was made it was! 
act, so that it would see: m to be at least to some extent outof order | did not talk about any new ratio; we 
to discuss the theory of money, the philosophy of finance, or the | ¢ xisting, that which had been establi 
foundation principles upon which monetary systems are builded. | which I | ncorporated in my amend 
[ shall, therefore, not go into that discussion atall; but I wish to | In 1890, when t supreme co il 
empaasine the point that while we have been called together in | met, the doctrine was repeated; in | 
extraordin: iy se ssion to relieve the financial condition of the | peaore d: and in 1892 the executive 
country, and at a time of the year when it is most uncomfortable, | body of farmers came to this } ody and 
unhealthy, and inconvenient, we are given nothing upon which | tion to grant the free and unli mited ¢ 
we can offer anything in the usual legislative order. | junior Senator from Illinois (Mr. PALMI 
ping Administration offers us nocompromise. Itdoesnotcome | of his attention. He vs what was 
to us saying: ‘‘ We are not altogether satisfied whether the ratio of his State as represented in the Farm 
between gold and silver is just whatitought tobe. We are not | ci: tion, a sp lid « nization 
entirely satisfied whether we had not better submit this whole | their doctrin 
subject to some foreign tribunal. We are not quite satisfied | So stron d this feeling in favor 


whether we had not better abandon the American system and | coinage of silver become among t 


a do} t the foreign system.” Nothing of that kind is proposed, in the South and Northwest, that they \ 


} 
ea 





but simply the repeal of an act which is now existing and which | ing their candla 
provides for about $50,000,000 fresh, new currency every year | they would pledge 

‘the people. 7 common at the e 

Second. I wish to call attention to the fact that the Southern | Whose names we! 
States, at least seven of them, were carried for the national] | hands before the 
Democratic ticket in the year 1892 by reason of promises which | mined from actu ae ocular dem trat 
were mi ide to the people of that magnificent agricultural region | ers or not, whether their hand 

hat they should have, in case the Democ ratic party succeeded plow handles 
to ng free and unlimited coinage of silver. In the South they were even m 

Third. That repeal without providing r for free coinage will | They sent out to each of the diffe 


destroy the two old political ~ ties; and 





Fourth. That the value of the dollar unit. whether it be made | with a card, so that there might be no do 
of silver or of gold, is 3714 grains of pure silver. here a dispatch, which was given to the | 
First, the farmers in the country with substantial unanimity | N. C., in 1890, calling attention to the 
have not only asked for free coin ge, but wherever they have | Alliance with their tes, and tl 
been organized they have demanded it. There probably is notone | gentleman named. ed no 
practical farmer in the country to-day—I do not mean the old | 1s not necessary to identify the indivi 
larmers who b came fat with the profits of agriculture when farm- | name does |laughter|—in which they 1 
ing was profitable, and are now living in the cities while renters | tain demand 
are tilling their farms, but I mean the farmers who are working The first deman for t olit 
in the soil, who are practically digging their living out of the the substitution for their notes o 
earth—there is not one in a thousand of them who would not | The pledge under this demand, like 


be glad to have again the silver coinage of the fathers. We all | in the presence of a witness, says tl 
remember, evervone of us who was reared on a farm, that in | left for the witness to sign, and it reads: 
every. farmer's house under the old ri égime, there was always a I approve the above demand, and, if ele t 
little till in the sec retary, now called a bureau, where there was | deavor to have it enacted into law 














quest for their opinions. Not only that, bu 
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So they go on withall the demands of the Alliance. They 
were so strict with the candidates in the Southern States that 
it attracted the attention of politicians, as it was intended to do, 
and it brought outa great many commendatory letters from gen- 
tlemen who were anxious to sit in one or the other branch of 
the Congress. I have here a copy of a dispatch from Atlanta, 
Ga., dated the 26th day of May, 1890. It is as follows: 


Governor John B, Gordon, who is now a candidate to succeed Senator 
Joseph E. Brown in the Senate, has placed himself in line with the Farmers’ 
Alliance and eo of their scheme. In a letter written to the secretary 
of the State Alliance to-day, after reviewing the constitution, he says: 

‘In view of these efforts to secure organization, during so many years of 
my past life, it is scarcely necessary for me to say that I hail the advent of 
the Farmers’ Alliance as the possible final realization of a long-cherished 
hope; nor is it necessary, with my past record before you, to say that I indorse, 
without reservation and with unabated emphasis, the policy of the Alliance 
for the increase of the circulating medium of the country." 


The General goes on speaking very kindly of the objects, the 
demands, and the principles of the Farmers’ Alliance. The gen- 
tleman who was then General Gordon, is now a distinguished 
member of this body and favors the passage of the repeal bill. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. President, if it will not interrupt the 
Senator from Kansas, I will distinctly say that I indorse now all 
that I said then; but I do not indorse the Farmers’ Alliance 
since it fell from grace. 

Mr. PEFFER. The Senator from Georgiarelieves me of some 
embarrassment, for itis not the Alliance which has fallen from 
grace; it is the Democratic party. 

The action of Congress in 1891, in line with what had been 
done in the same direction by the same body in 1890, very justly 
18 I believe, aroused the suspicion of the farmers that they were 
being played with; that their interests were being trifled with; 
that they were being pushed to the rear at a time when they 
ought not only to have had the attention of the law-making 
power, but its unflinching and unswerving support. This sus- 
picion became quite general. 

In May of 1891, a conference of farmers, wage-workers, and 
laborers in general, through delegates duly appointed, was called 
to meet in the city of Cincinnati. There were over fifteen hun- 
dred delegates, representing every farmers’ organization and 
every labor organization in the country. After two or three 
days’ discussion there was a platform of principles published to 
the world by that conference, and among the lake in the dec- 
laration of principles was one favoring the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver. Before the conference adjourned, arrange- 
ments were made for the organization of a new political party in 
case it should be deemed necessary after furtherconference. So 
rapidly did this proposed new political movement become dif- 
fused throughout the country that early in 1892 it was taking 
deep hold in the Southern States as well as in the Northwestern 
States. 

{ hold in my hand an editorial article, which I clipped from 
the Atlanta Constitution, dated March 31, 1892. I will reada 
paragraph of it. This, remember, was in March. 

It is amgeeesene that the Democratic party in this State, through its regu- 


lar organization, proceed at once to the work of checking the progress of the 
third party movement in Georgia. 


The Senate will understand that [ am callfng attention to the 
fact that the farmers in the South only a the Demo- 
cratic party in the last campaign because of the promises of their 
political leaders that they should have the sortof legislation that 
1 am proposing here now. 

The Constitution continues: 

There is danger ahead, and unless the Democratic organization takes the 
matter in hand at once disaster will follow. The third party leaders are 
vigilant and enthusiastic. The organization of the movement is being sys- 
tematically worked, and there is probably not a county in the State which 
has not been canvassed, and in which the third party has not established 
headquarters. 

In some counties the regular Democratic executive committees have not 
enough members left to makea quorum, on account of the inroads of the 
new party. 

That is the way it was in Kansas in 1890, only it was the Re- 
publican party instead of the Democratic. The trouble was well 
understood to be upon the money question, and that question 
turned, so far as the farmers were concerned, upon the coinage 
of silver. I gave expression to the thought when on this floor 
about that time that the problem before the people to be solved 
must be solved with a silver key. We were talking about the 
free coinage of silver. That was the money question at that 
time. . 

I have here another article from the Constitution, April 3, 
1892: . 

On its face, the declaration of the Augusta Chronicle— ‘ 


And this is answering some strictures upon the part of the 
Chronicle, published at Augusta, Ga.— 


On its face, the declaration of the AugustaChronicle that the farmers can 
mot get a dollar without a just equivalent, is true. But it is not an argu- 
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ment against the free coinage of silver or against the financial relief Which 
the farmers are demanding. The congestion of money in the: enters of 
speculation has taken it out of circulation in these sections where it is I ct 
needed. nos 

The whole truth of the matter is that the financiers, bankers, and spec 
lators of the North and East have as much money as they want, The vo) 
ume of currency is amply sufficient for their needs. They are always able 
to lay their hands on enough to meet the ordinary demands of speculation 
or the average necessities of business. They can not understand the de 
mands of the people; they can not appreciate the revolution which the a 
normal condition of finances is bringing about. The money of the country 
flies to the money centers of the North and East and stays there. In that 
quarter everything is serene. The smug banker rubs his hands toveth. r 
gleefully; the speculator counts his gains; the business man is happy with 
his profits. Why should anybody talk about increasing the volume of , ur. 
rency? We shall not present the reverse of this picture. Every reader of 
the Constitution, every farmer, every community in the South jis familiar 
with it—the dearth of money and the stagnation of business. 


As the campaign of education progressed the papers in the 
South as well as in the Northwest advocating the sil ver side of 
the money question became more and more intense in their dis- 
cussion of the subject, and the disaffection was all over Georgia. 
I read another paragraph from the Constitution under date of 
April 15: 


Itis safe to say that two-thirds of the farmers of Georgia have indorsea 
the Ocala demands— 


The ‘‘Ocala demands” means the demand by 
—— at the city of Ocala, in the State of F 
ore— 


It is safe to say that two-thirds of the farmers of Georgia have indorse 
the Ocala demands—if not its letter, certainly its spirit. 


Then below, after discussing the subject further, the editor 
says: 


the Farmers’ 
lorida, the fal] 


Yet, as our readers know, the question refuses to be suppressed. Th 
victory of the Wall street contingent in the House will do more to embar 
a = pe party than anything else, except the nomination of M: 

eveland. 


Icommend this language to the Senator from Georgia | Mr 
GORDON]. I will read it again: 


The victory of the Wall street contingent in the House will do more to e: 
barrass the Democratic —* than anything else, except the nomination 
Mr. Cleveland. The feeling in favor of free coinage has been aggravated to 
such an extent that the farmers of the South are making it the leading issu 
and this, in view of the effort to nominate Mr. Cleveland, which owes it 
origin and incentive to the Wall street bolt in New York, is putting a great 
strain on the party. 


And now the party is beginning to feel it, Mr. President. The 
probable nomination of Mr. Cleveland as the party’s candidate 
for the Presidency rendered the situation still more annoying 
I have here another article (these all are from the Constitutio: 
under date of May 3, 1892. The article begins in this way: 


The danger of the Democratic poate resides in that large element am 


the farmers which is biding its time and patiently waiting events. 


That class of farmers who were not taking any active part in 
outdoor politics, who had their minds fixed upon the monetary 
question, upon silver coinage at the old ratio—that class o! 
farmers were those who had to be attended to. Then the edito 
refers to a meeting held in South Carolina and refers to the fu 
that the whole South is becoming alive to this great questio: 
and that unless the Democratic party takes hold of it with un- 
gloved hands and complies with the wishes of the farmers ther 
will be breakers in its course; and those breakers are now 
pearing. The article is as follows: 


The danger of the Democratic party resides in that large element amor 
the farmers which is bid its time and patiently waitingevents. They ar 
engaged innomovement of any sort; they have not gone into the third par‘) 
anc they are not making any threats; they are absolutely quiescent. Y«! 
they do not hesitate to say thatif the Democratic convention caters to the 
gold-bug influence of the East and puts up an antisilver man on a financia 
plank that amounts to a straddle, they will feel themselves absolved f! 
any further obligation to act with the Democratic party on national ques 
tions. This means, of course, that they will either join the third party, 01 
act with the free-coinage party organizing in the far West. This means « 
serious Democratic division throughout the South—a division that will str) 
the party of a number of electoral votes. 

The fee on the part of the farmers who have not gone with the third 

arty, but who are waiting to see what the Democratic party will do, may 
judged from the frank expressions given in a meeting of the Farmer's 
Alliance in Fairfield County, S. C., two or three weeks ago. After the Alli 
ance had transacted the business before it, the members resolved themselves 
into a farmers’ meet and discussed the political situation. The expres 
sions of opinion wereof the frankest and friendliest character. There were 
no politicians or would-be officeholders present to give a radical turn 0: 
interpretation to the purposes of the farmers, and the farmers carried ©! 
their debate and interchanged opinions without confusion and with a total 
absence of noisy demonstrations. : 

Finally the sense of the meeting was put in the shape of resolutions. | 
was resolved thatin the case of the nomination for esident or for State 
Congressmen of men who are opposed to the free coinage of silver, the farm 
ers Will not be expected to support the nominees. It was also resolved that 
it is neither necessary nor expedient toorganize a third party until after the 
result of the Democratic national convention is known. ; 

The question was discussed whether prospective bolters could honorab)) 
maintern their party aMliations. The meeting, after discussing the matter, 
decided that questions of national and local concern are essentially different 
and distinct: that the unity of the white people in State matters is essential 
to the preservation of white supremacy, on which depends the prosperity of 








1893. 
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Carolina; but that there is no longer any good reason why people should | 


not vote as they thought best for their interest and protection on all national 
questions. 

Here the substantial and conservative farmers were speaking. They were 
speaking for a large body of voters, not only in Carolina, but in the whole 
South. The question is, will the national convention strike the party a 


staggering blow in the face by ignoring this attitude of the farmers? We | 


have asked this question before and we shall ask it again 
tinue to ask it until the convention assembles. 


We shall con- | 
Itis aquestion that involves | 


the unity of the party in the South, and a more important one will not be | 


prought beforethe national body. The personality of candidates has nothing 
whatever to do with it; and the leaders at the North should be told now, so 
that they may not have the excuse of ignorance, that a compromise which 


Wall street can comfortably swallow will turn thestomachs of theSouthern | 


farmers. 


If the junior Senator from South Garolina [Mr. IRByY] were 
present he would perhaps remember that at oneof the meetings 
referred to in the article I have just read the Democratic Alli- 
ance men of South Carolina appointed their delegates to the 
Chicago national convention. They went upholding the free- 
coinage plank in their platform, but when they went home they 
were satisfied with the promises which had been made to them 
by their leaders in this makeshift, if | may so call it, that isnow 
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in another column; and the prices of silver bullion per ounce in 
another column: 


Year Wheat | Cotton) Silver Year. Wheat. Cotton | Silver. 
Cents Cents 

ative , 1. 47 19.3 1.32 | 1883 7 1.13 10.8 1.11 
I ws cr Githan inact 1. 31 18.8 1. 29 1884 1.07 10.5 1.01 
1874 in aatieiod 1.43 15.4 1.27 [885 86 10.6 1, 06 
Das aca tec 1.12 15.0 1.24 1886 ‘ 87 9.9 vo 
Se etsieiinaia 1, 24 12.9 1.15 1887 RY 95 .o7 
| 1877 1.17 11.8 |} 1. 20 L888 85 9.8 .93 
1878... 1. 34 11.1 1.15 | 1889 90 9.9 93 
1879... 1.07 9.9 1.12 | 1890 83 10. 1 1.04 
1880 1. 25 11.5 1.14 | 1891 “ 85 10, 0 . 90 
1881 1.11 11. 4 1.13 | 1892 80 a7 “86 
1882 1.19 11.4 1.13 1893 _.. 72 3 73 


proposed to be attached to this bill, which means nothing unless | 


it means that after the European nations have agreed upon what 


we shall do we will accept it, for in the platform no solution of | 


the problem is suggested. 
We believe in using both metals as standard money, ‘but 
every dollar must be of intrinsic value equal with every other 


dollar, and this must be determined by international agreement | 


or by some sort of legislation that we will enact after we have 
ransacked all Europe, and I was going to say Asia, Africa, and 
the islands of the sea to have somebody dictate a money policy 
for us.” 


Those good farmers went home relying upon the prom- | 


ises of their leaders, and now we find that their leaders are | 


divided. Verily a house divided against itself can not stand. 

I need but to refer to the splendid speech of the Senutor from 
North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] a few days ago to show the truth of 
what I have said here, the remarks made by the junior Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. CAFFERY] as to a probable difference be- 
tween the people he represents and himself upon this point, and 
the eloquent language of the Senator from Georgia|Mr. GORDON] 
afew days ago. All these indications dropped from the lips of 





Besides that, and immediately following it, is produced a table 
of gold and silver produced in the world, and the commercial 
ratio of silver to gold for each calendar year since 1870, showing 
the gradual drop of silver in proportion to gold. This is a good 
companion piece to the table which immediately precedes it: 


Production of gold and silver in the world ad the co ul ratio of (o 
gold, for each calendar year since 1870 
Tons Tons 
Year Ratio Year Ratio 
Gold. | Silver Gold, | Silver 
a 15, 57 1882 ‘ 169, 1 2065 18.19 
1871 15, 57 1883 158, 2 3058 18. 64 
1872 in 15. 63 Is84 168. 7 2798 18. 57 
1873 159. 5 2169 15.92 || 1885 : 179.8 8142 19. 41 
1874 150.5 1896 16, 17 1886 8 175.8 3198 20. 78 
1875... 161.7 2134 16, 59 1887 175.5 | 8295 21.13 
1876 : 172.0 2323 17. 88 1888 io 182. 8 | 3732 21.90 
1877 aia 189. 1 2148 17.22 1889 - 204.7 | 4300 22. 09 
1878. "| 197.3 5 17.94 || 1890. 199.7} 4608| 19.76 
| 1879 180, 7 18.40 | 1801 : 209. 2 4938 20. 92 
1880 , 176. 6 18. 05 1802 ii 23. 73 
1881 s 170.8 18.16 | 1893 


Senators from Southern States are proof, if I needed any, of the | 


truth of what I am saying. 

Repeal without providing for silver coinage means the discon- 
tinuance of silver coinage and the permanent establishment of 
the gold standard. This it plainly understood by all the people. 
Disguise it as we may, or attempt to conceal it as we may, the 
people of all classes understand very well that that is what the 
passage of this bill without amendment means. I have acopy of 
a recent issue of The Manufacturer, a paper published at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. This is number 34 of the sixth volume, an estab- 


lished paper, not in the whirl of politics, not printed for the | 


purpose of advancing any scheme or of inculcating any kind of 
partisan doctrine. I will read three short paragraphs from it: 

One immediate consequence of the unconditional repeal of the sllver- pur- 
chase clause, of course,— 

It is a matter of course with the writer, just as it is with ev- 
erybody else. I will repeat: 

Oné immediate consequence of the unconditional repeal of the silver-pur- 
chase clause, of course, will be that no more Treasury cer ificates will be is- 
sued, and that the country will have just that much less increase of the vol- 
ume of currency. 

Proceeding: 

Another result will probably bea fall of prices consequent upon the further 
renee of gold. Itis hard to perceive how thiscan beavoided. There 
will be occasion for surprise if wheat does not fall to 50 cents. 

Again: 

The chances are, also, that this action will remove all possibility of silver 
remonetization in any shaped during Mr. Cleveland’s Administration. 

I will add to the editor’s truthful language—during all subse- 
quent Administrations, unless, and the danger hangs upon that 
word ‘‘ unless,” the people become aroused and with invincible 
power demand that their wishes shall be respected by the law- 
makers. 

Unless his views are much misunderstood he will veto any measure that 
may be offered to him in the silver interest. 

And that means still further depreciation of values, as this 
writersuys. The people point tothe fact that wheat, and corn, and 


fallen as silver has fallen since the protection of the law was 
taken away from it in 1873, and they expect that the fall will 
continue. 


the following years on down to1s93. Theseare the export prices, 
I believe, as they can be found by any Senator who will refer to 
any of the recent copies of the Statistical Abstract of the United 
States. Also the prices of cotton for the same years are given 
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A few days ago, when discussing the principal measure, [ called 
the attention of the Senate to the fact that a number of foreign 
economists had selected a large number of articles in everyday 
use among the people. ‘Something of the same kind appears, if 
[ am not mistaken, in a report which was made to this body by 
a committee of which the Senator from Rhode Island | Mr. AL- 
DRICH] was chairman. Finally Mr. Sauerbeck selected forty-five 
of the leading articles from the list and found a common divisor 
for their value, calling that the unit; and in his table he shows 
the gradual fall of the unit of those articles in conjunction with 
the fall of silver. 

The farmers point to the fact that the general fall in prices 
has corresponded with and substantially in the same proportion 
that silver has fallen in its relation to gold. Further than that, 
the farmers call attention to the indebtedness of the people. 


| They call attention to the fact that during the census years from 


1880 to 1890 there were about $10,000,000,000 borrowed, chiefly 
from the Eastern States, for which their homes were mortgaged; 
that during the ten years about one-half of that amount had 
been paid, but that there still remained on the Ist day of Jan- 
uary, 1890, so large an amount as to make an average indebted- 


| ness for different States that I will read to the Senate in a mo- 


ment. 

I wish to make it clear, first, that this average per capita is 
not the average for the individual debtors, but that it means a 
general average for the entire population of the States; that is 
to say, the total indebtedness of each of the different States 


2 
t 


} amounts to a general average for the entire population, as the 


| figures show. 


There have been just twenty States reported, as 
follows: 

Alabama, $26; Arkansas, $13; Colorado, $206; Connecticut, $107; 
Illinois, $100. 

Senators will understand that for a family of five persons this 
indebtedness in the State of Illinois will amount to $500, in the 
State of Connecticut it will amount to $535, in Colorado to $1,030, 
in Arkansas to $65,in Alabama to $130. By multiplying the 
figures by 5 asI go along, any one can determine for himself in- 


| stantly just the amount of the average indebtedness to the 
cotton, and other farm products and manufactured articles have | 


family of five persons. 
Indiana, $51; Iowa, $104; Kansas, $170; Maine, $49; Massachu- 
setts, $144; Minnesota, $152; Missouri, $80; Nebraska, $126: New 


| Hampshire, $50; Oregon, $73; Pennsylvania, $117; Rhode Is- 
I present here a table showing the price of wheat in 1872 and | 


land, $106: Tennessee, $23; Vermont, +84; Wisconsin, $72 

We must consider the fact that this indebtedness is entirely 
upon the farms and the lots in the cities. The general average 
is about two-thirds of the indebtedness upon the farms, while one- 
third is upon the lots in the cities. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. 
a question? 

Mr. PEFFER. Notat all. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In making that average of indebtedness 
Task the Senator if the assets were taken into account at all in 


Will it disturb the Senator if I propound 


the individual cases or in relation to States? [or instance, I no- 
tice that my own State is credited with an average per capita in- 


debicdness of $50, but in my State we have $200 per capita inour 
savings banks alone. Of the entire population of New Hamp- 
shire there is a per capita of $200 in the savings banks. For 
every man, woman, and child there is that amount, aggregating 
$76,000,000. Yet we are charged in this calculation with being 
650 per capita in debt. I wish to knowif the balance was struck 


in any way, orif it was simply ascertained that aman owed some- | 


thing without reference to whether other people owed him, or 
whether he had railroad stock, or money in savings banks, or 
bank stock and other assets that would go to wipe out his in- 
debtedness and leave him a balance. 

Mr. PEFFER. The Senator has favored me by giving me a 
good introduction to what istofollow. Uponan examination—- 

Mr. CAREY. Will the Senator from Kansas allow me a mo- 
ment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BUTLER in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Kansas yield to the Senator from Wyo- 
ming? 

Mr. PEFFER. If he can so connect his question with the 
question of the Senator from New Hampshire that I shall not 
lose track of that, I will yield. 

Mr. CAREY. The Senator has made a statement which | 
think a little unfair, but which was probably made inadvertently. 
I was looking a few minutes ago at the bulletin issued from the 
Census Oflice with reference to the State of Colorado, from 
which it appears that there isa mortgage indebtedness in the 
Stato of Colorado of about $89,000,000. Fifty-five per cent of 
that amount is in Arapahoe County, in which county is located 
the city of Denver. The great majority of these mortgages is 
on the city site where Denver is situated. If a critical exami- 
nation were made of the census bulletins, it would be.found that 
the mortgage indebtedness is on the cities and towns in the 
West which have been built very rapidly, and that Eastern 
money has been shipped out there to put up fine large buildings. 
We in the West had to borrow the money, as we had not money 
of our own. 

Mr. PEFFER. I understand very well that this indebtedness 
is most of it fer borrowed money. What the Senator says in re- 
lation to the State of Colorado may be true, and the points made 
by the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]| may be 
true: yet I think before I have concluded the Senators will be 
satisfied that the point I am making is true, and I shall not lose 
sight of it. 

Upon examination, you will find that all of this indebtedness 
is-either upon farms and upon lots in the cities—the homes of 
the people. Some of the lots in cities like Denver, where valu- 
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able improvemerts had been erected, are included in the list of | 


lots. Lhave no doubt that the lots upon which the Millionaires’ 
Club hfve erected their splendid editice in the city of New York 
are included in this list. 

Mr. President, you will find that this indebtedness is upon the 
poor people of the Statesquite largely,and you will find ¢hat the 
money which is in the savings banks belongs to persons who are 
not included in this vast listof indebtedness here. You will find, 
furthermore, that while this indebtedness upon the farmers and 
wage-workers of the cities has been accumulating at the enor- 
mous rate to which I have called attention, fabulous fortunes 
have been amassed year after year by speculators, by wealthy 
manufacturers, and by railroad magnates, as we call them—the 
wealthy classes, the privileged classes. They have been amass- 
ing fortunes while the peor people have been losing largely. 

Mr. GALLINGER rose. 

Mr. PEFFER. If the Senator will wait until I get through 
with this point I will answer his next question. 

I wish to be understeod as saying that while the farmers and 
the working people have been growing poorer, a few people in 
the cities have been growing richer. Now TI yield to the Sena- 
ter from New Hampsinire. 

Mr. GALLINGER 
Senator from Kansas in interrupting his discussion with a ques- 
tion, but I desire simply to say to him—and I.can speak only for 
my own State in matters of this kind—that ef the $76,000,000 in 
savings banks in my own State, aggregating $200 per capita, 75 

r cent of the amount is in sums Jess than $300, showing that it 
s the wage-earners, 'the farmers, the mechanics, and the poor 
— and women whe are depositing this meney in the savings 

mr. 

Mr. PEPFFER. Yes; but itis net that dassef wage-earners 
whose homes are mortgaged. Lf it were, the debts would be paid. 


I shall endeavor not to be offensive to the | 


| 
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The small sums of $200, $300, and $400 which are deposited by 
wage-earners ave deposited by that class of wage-workers wl, 
earn good high wages. They are usually skilled workmen a 
such persons as have no families,so that what little they p 
ceive is sufficient to keep them and to have somethine left. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The point I would further make is. tha} 
if the Senator will make a careful examination of the morteas:. 
indebtedness of my State he will find that to avery considerab| 
extent it is upon large properties—properties held by corpor 
tions, properties held by rich men—who have been compe!! 
as the men have been compelled in Denver, to erect large bui 
ings, and in that way they come in possession of a balan 
addition to the mortgage indebtedness. 

Mr. PEFFER. That may be true, but if the Senator wil! , 
amine in the cities of hisioown State he will discover that 4 
number of renterseven in dear old New Hampshire has inerens: 
wonderfully in the past ten years, people living in the cit 
whose homes have gradually drifted away from them. I doy 
remember the number, and I will not risk asserting it, but } 
will find that a large number of the people in the cities of 
own State are to-day renters, as compared with the numbe 
1880. 

Mr. ALLASON rose. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will suggest to the Senator— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kan: 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER) 0 
the Senator from lowa [Mr. ALLISON]? 

Mr. PEFFER. I should prefer not to continue thisdiscu 
any further. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Just.one word. 

Mr. PEFFER. Very well. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will suggest that what the Senat 
stutes is due to the fact that we have to-day ten times as mu 
French Canadians in our cities, who come to work in our mi 
as ‘we had a few years ago, and they are not property-holder: 

Mr. PEFFER. That is because you can get them for lov 
wags. 

Mr. ALLISON. I wish to say one word respecting the tb 
as applied to lowa. It may have escaped the Senator’s not 
that in lowa, of the mortgages as shown by the census bullet 
the aggregate is $150,000,000, and that upon town property, as 
stated by him, the mortgages amount to about $50,000,000, le 
ing $100,000,000 upon the farms of Iowa.and property outsid« 
the cities. 

it so happens that in four counties in my State, and they ar 
average counties, accurate and detailed accounts were taken as 
to the character of these mortgages and the purpose for whi 
they weremade. Two of the newer counties were takenand two 
of the elder ones,and it appeared from actual investigation th 
on these mortgages 64 per cent in one county, 68 per cent in 2 
other, and a larger percentage in two others was for addition 
lands purchased by farmers who own their farms, and of the r 
mainder 15 per cent was for improvements made upon those 
farms, leaving merely 10 per eent of the whole of this greats 
for purposes not accounted for, not connected with the purchase 
of farms for homes. So these mortgages, as a rule in the State 
in which I live, show a prosperity of the farmers, and not th 
they are mortgaging their land because of their poverty. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, now I think it would be better 
if the discussion should not be further interrupted. 

Mr. ALLISON. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. PEFFER. Thatisall right. If I should yield for inter- 
ruptions I would possibly have to oecupy a good deal more tin 
upon this very interesting subject than the Senate would care 
to wait for. 

Mr. CALL. 
yield to me? : 

Mr. PEFFER. For what purpose? 

Mr.CALL. I inquire if the Senator prefers to go on with hi 
remarks this evening or to yield to a motion to adjourn? 

Mr. PEFFER. I understand that to-morrow as soon as the 
routine morning business is completed, the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. STEWART] expects to address the Senate, and I donot wish 
to interfere with the Senator, as I know he does not wish to in- 
terfere with me. So perhaps it would be better that I should 
proceed now. 

I was calling attention to the fact that the farmers point to 
these things. The farmers may be ill informed, they may no! 
know what they are talking about. I know they were told dur- 
ing 1890, and they have been told a great many times since, that 
they did not know what they were talking about. That is what 
the Southern farmers were told and the farmers in Kansas, in 
Nebraska, in Iowa, and all through the West, wherever we 
undertook to talk about these things, were told by gentlemen to 
whom we had looked for leadership that we did not knew what 
we were talking about, but we do. The farmers call attention 
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I will ask the Senator from Kansas if he v 



























to the fact of the indebtedness resting upon. the farms of the 
people. No matter how it came there, we need not discuss that 
und it is not introduced on my part for the purpose of criti- 
g the farmers or criticizing any of the particular States, but 


Yn 


yw, 
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to call attention to the fact that the farmers know these things, 
and ask for some relief. 

very debt that is now due is payable in money upon the gold 
8 id, and many oi them were contracted at a time when sil- 
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e farmers, calling 
the President and Congress are treating them unfairly; and | 
thinkthey are justified in that belief. They think that the Presi- 
dent’s message ignores*the real cause of our troubles, and sets out 
only the banker's plea; and I agree with them. They fear that 
Congressis moved with an influence at variance with the common 
good and opposed to the general welfare. 
he fear is well founded. What 


Dp 
i 
K ‘ 
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f 
has been in ¢ 
thus far shows plainly that the friends of the Administration— 
ing world, quiteas numer- 


ione neTress 


strange as it may appear to an ol v 
ous among Republic 10S among Democrats—have: not made 
and do not intend to make any investigations of the causes which 
brought about this disastrous state of affairs, and do not propose 
or intend to propose any change in our financial legislation, ex- 
cept only the repel of the silver-purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man law, which they know and we all know removesfrom silver 
the last recognition which it has as standard money. They do 
not come to us and say, ‘‘ Let usreasen together.” They submit 
tous a single proposition, and itis in the commanding mood, or 
as we were tiught at school, the imperative mood—repeal this 
law which gives: to the people $50,000,000 fresh currency every 
year, and which has kept thousands. of men at work. You set 
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up wealth against’ men, gold’ against brains, affluence against | looking to free coinage at 14 to: L or at any ratio. 
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want, speculation against labor, and demand a promptco1 
with the scheme to further iner © your power over 

As far as I am concerned and those whom |! 1 proud to y 
sent, we spurn yourimperial decree. You offer no quarter, yo 
need expect none. l give you warning now ‘e in onen re 
beilion agains our usurpation, and bid godspeed to the com 
ing revolutio 1ich will drive you from power and restore -th« 
Government of the United States to the people to whom it 
long F 

Mr. President, itis free coinage at th present ) hi 
the people are asking. No oth tio ever con r ) \. 
discussed. 

\gain the farmers point to piatiorm tterances and proie 
sions of orators and writers and say, ‘‘If you were se to us 
then, we will not believe you now;” and the submit this test 
‘Are you willing to couple repeal with free coinage?” That i 





that side ind 
n side, includ 


what my amendment means. No Senator upon 
Administratio 


when [ say that side, [ mean the 







ing all the Senators here who favor unconditional repeal—has 

proposed anything of the kind. 
Ldo not believe that Senators who favor this bill have any 
intention in the future to propose any measure at any time 
If they had 
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such intention, they would not stand halting in the face of a 
powerful public sentiment in favor of such a step. Having 
studied the course of Senators on this subject, I have been able 
to find only one reasonable explanation of their conduct, and that 
is that they have come to believe that the speculators and bank- 
ers are entitled to more respect than the people who perform 
the country’s work and produce its wealth. 

So believing, they are compelled to put the people off once 
more with promises, while they satisfy the money-changers by 
voting for their interests. You talk for the masses, but vote for 
the classes. 

[ ask any Senator, if you are sincere in this matter, why do 
you not show your faith by your works? Why has not the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES], the distinguished chairman 
of the Finance Committee, or the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHER- 
MAN], who has so long been in the leadership of the Republican 
party, offered something of this kind if these Senators are bi- 
metiullists? If they want to accede to the demands of the people 
upon this subject, why do they not say so? Why do they not 


propose something looking, squinting that way, if I may use a 
vulgar expression? Why does not my venerable friend from 


Illinois |Mr. PALMER] or his colleague [Mr. CULLOM], who sits 
near him, both distinguished leaders in two great opposing parties 
und having the same view upon this question, suggest something? 

The senior Senator from Lllinois |Mr. CULLOM], in his speech 
to-day, stated that, so far as he was concerned, he would never 
consent to the free coinage of silver until some ratio had been 
established by international agreement or by legislation. I was 
anxious to make an inquiry of the Senator, but he did not wish 
to be interrupted. I was anxious to ask the Senator this ques- 
tion: How he would arrive at the parity between the two metals? 
Would he measure silver by gold, or would he measure gold by 
silver, or would he strike down the protection of the law from 
gold, putting both the metals upon the open market on an 

equality one with the other, and let the ratio come in the open 
tield of competition? 

[ now submit that question to any Senator who believes as the 
Senator from Illinois does upon this question, and I will repeat 
it: How will you arrive at the proper parity between the two 
metals? Will you measure gold by silver, as the fathers did, or 
will you measure silver by gold, as their unworthy descendants 
are doing; or will you put them both ou the open market, as you 
do wheat and cotton, and let them find their level just as you do 
the products of the farm? 

Mr. PALMER. May I ask the Senator one question? 

Mr. PEFFER. Yes, if it is not long. 

Mr. PALMER. It is very short. lask what is the Senator's 
suggestion on that point? 

Mr. PEFFER. It is in the amendment I have offered—to re- 
store the old law of 16 tol. There has never been any difficulty 
in understanding where our people stand; there has been no dif- 
ficulty in understanding where the farmers and the workers of 
the country, the toiling masses, are; we have been there all the 
time, and in our public declarations given to the world year by 
year we have stated it plainly. 

Mr. PALMER. I will ask the Senator one more question, if 
he will permit me. 

Mr. PEFFER. Very well. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the proposition of the Senator produce 
the result of equality in value? 

Mr. PEFFER. Yes, sir; it always did before. 

Mr. PALMER. Will it now? 

Mr.PEFFER. Itwillnow. If the Senator does not agree with 
me, I submit this proposition to him: Let us try it a while, and 
BOO, 

Mr.PALMER. Iask the Senator another question. Havewe 
not tried it? Is it not on trial now, and has it not failed? 

Mr. PEFFER. No, sir; it is not on trial now. In 1873 the sil- 
ver dollar was stricken out of the list of our silver coins; in 1874, 
by the revision of the statutes, the silver dollars were absolutely 
demonetized; and when we attempted to restore the old law in 

1876, 1877, and 1878 the men who believed then just as the Sen- 
ator from Illinois now believes turned their backs upon the peo- 
ple,and said ‘* You can not have it;” and when, in 1890, we made 
the same attempt, the same class of Senators and Representatives 
turned their backs upon the people and repeated that language 
‘* You can not have if; and we have not had it. 

The Bland act, enacted in 1878, came the nearest to free 

-coinage. The, President of the United States vetoed the bill. 
After it became a:law every Secretary of the Treasury, from that 
time until the law was repealed, has done his utmost within the 
purview of the law to defeat the will of the people. Instead of 
giving us four millions worth of silver in dollars every month, 
they gave us but $2,000,060 worth, and instead of putting those 
dollars out into circulation they purposely kept them in the 
Treasury. There can be no question about that. 
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This is plain language, Mr. President; but the record proveg 
it. It was kept in the Treasury, and kept there in order that it 
should not get out among the people. Finally, so strong was 
the demand for change, for small notes and bills or forsil yer 
dollars, that silver certificates were issued. The people did not 
go to the Treasury and deposit their silver dollars. That is a 
fiction of law. But the silver certificates were issued in place of 
the coin. 

There has been a studied attempt, [ assert here without any 
fear of contradiction, under the administration of both parties 
to keep silver out of circulation. 

So, in answer to the Senator’s question—and I speak with some 
feeling about it, because I believe that the people were ereatly 
wronged by it—I say there has been no trial of free coinage 
a studied attempt to prevent a trial of it. 

Mr. President, unconditional repeal will disrupt the old par- 
ties. The unconditional repeal of this law means what will be 
cescribed in common parlance as the East against the West. 


That is not the way it will be infact, however. During the t 


, but 


ines 
that followed 1860 up to 1865, when this vountry was at war amon; 
its own people, we were in the habit of saying the North against 
the South, the Northern army against the Southern army, and 


soon. In the contest which is coming there will be friends upon 
the one side in all parts of the country, and friends on the other 
side in all parts of the country, and the line between them will 


not be geographical, but it will be aline based upon the money 


question. That is the way the line will be. 

One class will favor the gold standard, because we will driv: 
you to itin the end. If you insist upon a gold standard, and at 
the same time claim to be bimetallists, we will drive you to gold 


monometallism, because there is no consistency in any othe 
position when you assume that doctrine. On the other hand, 
you charge us with going toward silver monometallism. Be it 
so, Mr. President. I believe when youcome down to the logic of 
this question, the monometallist, whether he be for silver o: 
gold, has the advantage in the argument. You say you are bi 
metallists, but you will measure silver by gold, and that means 
the goldstandard. Youcharge us with wanting to measure gold 
by silver. But we ask only that we shall return to the bimetal- 
lism of the fathers. 

There will be friends of the gold standard in the future as there 
are now in all parts of the country, in every State, and in every 
county, some more, some less; but we can not work together in 
the same harness when we are pulling apart, and the time has 
come when we must take our stand for or against silver. W« 
have gold, and we all favor retaining gold, provided, of course 
we can get silver. If we can not get both, then we are in fivor 
of striking down gold and putting them both as commodities 
upon the open market, and let the people who want to buy gold 
and silver buy them in the open market just as they buy cattle 
and horses and potatoes. 

Mr. HOAR. Does the Senator mean that we shall ha 
coin? 

Mr. PEFFER. No, sir; Ido not mean that. I mean that th 
Government will purchase gold and silver alike for the purpos:s 
of coinage. It was suggested by a New York friend to me th: 
other day in an article which he had printed in a newspaper that 
the Government should take possession of all the gold and silver 
mines in the country. I do not see why that should not be done 
and the Government coin all the gold and silver that the people 
need, and just what they need, not for foreign exchanges among 
individuals, not for private enterprise, not to supply individuals 
in their speculations, but to supply the people with a national 
currency, or to let it lie in the Treasury and issue paper upon it 
as the people may need currency. 

My own individual judgment upon this matter (and | speak 
for no one but myself) is that it would be-vastly better, as long 
as the people insist upon having a metallic basis for their money, 
to purchase gold and silver alike in the open market, coin as 
much of it as the people need, and issue the value of all the rest 
of itin paper money. After awhile we shall all come to the 
conclusion that we do not need any gold or silver for money pur- 
poses whatever. Our business necessities will drive us to it, 
just as in the line of invention in the mechanic arts the neces- 
sities of manufacturers have driven them tothe invention of new 
machines. I was out in Nebraska a little while ago looking at 
the beet-sugar manufacture there and observing what the beet- 
growers were doing, and the proprietor showed me a machine 
that necessity had driven him to have invented. He offered 
$5,000 for a machine that would lift the beets out of the furrow 
and take the tops off of them, and the machine came. [Every 
great invention has come by the necessities of mechanics and 
manufacturers. 

Now, we have found, and never so plainly as in our recent 
business disturbances, that our present financial system is wholly 
inadequate. In time of great trouble, when the people need 


ve no 
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money, they can get none. They can not even get out of the 
banks their own deposits, and when checks are sent by banks in 
the West, and South, and Northwest to their Eastern bankers, 
where money is on deposit to their credit, they can not even get 
their own money in cash, but are compelled to accept clearing- 
house certificates. 

This is called abankers’ panic. Everything that has occurred 
within the last ninety daysin relation to our monetary affairs 
shows moreand more conclusively, Mr. President, that our bank- 
ing system and our financial system is out oforder. Why,I have 
heard learned Senators on this floor, gentlemen who have grown 
gray in the public service, whose voic ‘hoed and reéchoed 


r 


snavee 


in this Hall a thousand times, say that these panics are the ordi- | 


nary, usual, logical, and natural sequences that follow in the line 
of business transactions. Why, those are alarming statements. 
They are as alarming as they are surprising, and we propose to 
continue a system which we know is defective. 

So I say, Mr. President, our system being wrong, it is time we 
began studying whether we can not improve it in some way in- 
stead of censuring those who suggest improvements. We do 
not. come in and ask that any wild and untried, visionary, an- 
archistic scheme be brought to the attention of the people, but 
ask that an old custom of the fathers, one that was tried and 
tried successfully eighty years, be restored to us. 

Then if you will issue to the people as much more money in 
paper as they need to transact their business there will be no 
question about the scarcity of money, provided still further, that 
you reduce the rate of interest so that people can afford to pay it, 
and so that a money-changer can not make any more money than 
a blacksmith or a bricklayer ora farmer: then money will always 
be plenty and remain out among the people, instead of moving 
always to money centers. 

Bearing on this subject, I present aneditorial article from the 
Atchison (Kans.)Champion,written by a gentleman who was hon- 
ored by the suffrages of the people of our State four years for 
the office of lieutenant-governor, a gentleman of great intelli- 
gence and very high character. He purchased a daily newspa- 
per that had been founded by John A. Martin, one of the pioneers 
of Kansas. Governor Felt, after the last election, gave expres- 
sion to his conclusions in this article, beginning with ** Some- 
thing is the matter. The people knowthat sure enough and 
appreciate it strongly.” The next paragraph follows: ‘* Reform 
or revolution! Which shall it be? 

Something is the matter. The people know that sure enough and appre 
ciate it strongly. The great bulk of the owners of three-fourths of all the 
wealth on this continent live north of the Potomac and east of the Apalach- 
ian range. It is not the result of their superior thrift, knowledge, pluck, 
age, or geographical position. They are loaners of money and merchandise. 
The balance of the United States are borrowers of money and merchandise. 
Ninety per cent of all the interest paid by the borrowers of this country goes 
to New England, New York, and Pennsylvania. They controlthe money mar 
ketin all the South and allthe West. Four years agothe Republicans prom 
ised to attempt to remedy these conditions. Two years ago the Democrats 
promised free coinage of silver. Wall street raised the cry ‘that is for the 
benefit of the silver regions of the West.’’ It was beaten. 

The advocates of the gold standard own and control the country to-day 
And that, too, in the face of the declaration of all parties for bimetallism. 
Democrats never desert their party on account of its broken promises. If 
they did there would be no Democratic party to-day. Republicans are inde- 
pendent and leave in herds when they distrust the policy or leaders of their 
party. The result shows that. 

Reform or revolution! Which shall it be? There has never been a time in 
the history of the world when so many people were giving patient, thought 
ful study to financial questions as at the present moment. There is some- 
thing vitally wrong, and the people knowit. The people know they are sick 
They think they know what ails them. They are seeking the remedy. Af 


fairs are rapidly assuming a condition when it will be the struggle between | 


organized capital and organized citizens. Trusts and combines govern the 
country. They elect Congress, make and unmake laws, are intrenched in 
courts, and dictate party platforms. The struggle is boundtocome. Reso 
lutions can not prevent it. Party promises can not stay its course. There 
must be prompt, absolute reform in financial affairs or a revolution in par- 
ties. The people know that a policy which makes combines rich and indi- 
viduals poor is radically wrong. Dollars combine to double their vaiue 
The people are combining to save their own. The issue is here. It must be 
met. oe cerns it is abject folly. To refuse to listen to its de- 
mands is to invite disaster. To make the fight in the interest of organized 
capital against organized citizens means revolution. To say thatthe ground 
sWell is all caused by demagogues and shysters is to imitate the imbecility 
of George III, who regarded Washington as a rebel, Hancock as a dema 
gogue, and Patrick Henry as a politicaladventurer. Thereare many gra ns 
of golden truth hidden in the train-loads of buncombe offered by the Popu 
list movement. To disregard those truths is both unwise and unpatriotic, 
and swings wide open the gateway of chaos. 


Both of the great political parties, the Republican party which 
I loved so well and the Democratic party which I fought so long 
and so hard and so persistently, are both going the way of all 
old parties that have come to the end of their usefulness. To- 


day the leaders could grant to the workers of the country their | 


simple request to restore to them one of the privileges that the 
fathers gave them, but instead of this they turn their backs upon 
the people and their faces are toward Wall street. It is time 
that the partnership existing between the Government of the 
United States and the speculatorsshall bedissolved. The lead- 
ers of the Democratic party are pursuing precisely the same 
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course that the leaders of the Republican p irty did, and 


tors, on breakers. 






Sena- 


you are 





The metropolitan press, the New York World, the Herald, and 
others, have offered something which I wish to present to the 
view of the Senate. 

Here is a map from the New York World Exhibiting.| It 
is a map of the States of the United States, showing which of 
them, in the House of Representatives, voted for the rep bill 
and which of them voted against it, and then in tables which 
follow, attention is called to the w ith ot » different States 
and the population, calling special attention to wh Herald 
a few aays before had referred to as the pock« orou sof the 
We-t, and one of the other papers referred t s the ‘* mit ; 
camps out in the Northwest.” holding up to the world the ea 
that it is wealth : gainst men, ¢ ollars ag nst muscle: tha be 
cause men in Massae setts h ippen to be worth more then the 
men in Kansas, and the people in Pennsylvania happen to be 
worth alittle more than the people in California, and the people in 
New York happen to be worth alittle more than those in South 
Carolina and Georgia, therefere they are entitled to more con- 
sideration at the handsof the National Legislature. Is.iy tothe 
friends of this measure that they ought to discourage uponevery 
possible occasion such exhibitions as this. Because a min hap- 
pens to be rich he is no better and entitled to no more r nect 


poor 


on that account than the man whois poor. I 
in the West, but we are proud and defiant. 

Mr. HOAR. What are the numbers in the population of the 
States given on the map, on one side and on the other 

Mr. PEFFER. Iwill give the map to the Senator and 
look at it at his leisure. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator stated that the mp gives the pop- 
ulation, and I wanted to see whether 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER (Mr. GORDON in the chair). 
the Senator from Kansas yield to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts? 

Mr. HOAR. 

Mr. PEFFER. 
cupy much time. 

Mr. HOAR. I merely wish to call the attention of the Senator 
to the fact that in this raid which he says is made against the 
people by certain wicked persons, 42,535,272 people are on the 
side opposed to the Senator against only 19,000,000 on the Sen- 
autor’s side, according to his table. 

Mr. PEFFER. 1 would not say a word if these newspaper 
criticisms were based upon population. The Constitution pro 
vides that in the House of Representatives the members shall 
be apportioned according to population, |} is not whut is 


(now we are 
let him 


Ly eS 


Does the Senator from Kansas decline to yield? 
L will yield to the Senator if he will not oc- 


but that 
presented to the country and thrown into our faces while we 
trying to build up an empire in the West, while weare throwing 


are 


our railway lines through the mountains and in some places are 
compelled to place bridges upon overhanging wires, where we 
are opening mines and developing an arid region, exploring and 
settling a continent. we are taunted in this hour of our need with 


our poverty. I would care nothing about the comparison if it 
were simply confined to numbers. 


The Senator from Massachusetts, in an able and eloquent 
speech which he de'ivered in this Chambe: some aay 3aco, tooK 
occasion to defend our people against some of the charges that 
were made, so that I know how kindly his he irt is dis; cred to 
us; and I am satisfied he will pardon me when I say to him that 
while [ think he is not responsible for it at «ll, what Ll e¢ the 
insolence of the Eastern press is something intolerable, and that 


the people of the West have no patience with it. Weare of the 
same stock the Senator comes from. 

[ want to say to Senators that they need not fear that any 
great harm will come to the country by re.ison of the predicted 
» bright 


Is ready to st 


, young, 


"LKO 


vigorous party now on the map of polities that 
hands with menof all other parties to make the fight forsilver. I 


Populist, whether youcall it National, 


no matter what you call it; there is coming a union of hearts 


and of hands on both sides of this great question, and that in the 
very near future. I delivered an address in the city of Wash- 
ington about two and a half years ago, before I became a mem- 
| ber of this body by taking the outh, in which I predicted tht in 
| a few years the leaders of two old parties would be together 


under the management of Grover Cleveland, and they are there 
now. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senate to the number of the 
people demanding silver coinage, and of the number who are op- 
posed to it. Take the producers of this country and compare 
them with the absorbers. Take 2,000,000 workers, give them 
$300 a year apiece, and the amount of money they would use ina 
year would be $6,000,000,000, or ten times as much as the ¢ ipital 
of all the national banks in the country. There are only about 





8.000 bankers, while there are 20,000,000 workers. I will ask the 
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Senate to permit me to incorporate in my remarks a quotation 
from a speech that I delivered in this body a year or more ago 
upon this particular branch of the subject: 

Men of large means, men whose business affairs are managed on a large 
scale, need but little money. Our foreign commerce amounts to nearly 

20,000,000,000 annually, and a few millions only are needed to settle balances. 
All the rest is done with drafts and bills of exchange. Our internal com- 
merce is vast in extent, amounting yearly to many thousand million dol- 
lars, yet but little money rey is actually handled in doing the 
work, and most of that is needed to pay the poor men and women whose 
hands perform the hardest part of the labor. The farmer once made most 
of the implements he used in raising his crops. The fiber in his clothing 
was grown on the farm, the yarn was spun there, it was woven and made 
into garments within a few rods of the spot where it grew. Wheat and 
corn and cotton and tobacco were hauled miles away to the great market 
towns, and there exchanged for sugar, coffee, tea, spices, and other supplies 
which could not be produced at home. Meat was cured, fruit preserved, 
and grain ground on the land where they grew; but the smokehouse and the 
neighborhood mill, like the wagon shop by the wayside, have disappeared. 
The modern farmer sells his wheat and buys his flour; sells his cattle and 
Swine and buys his meat; he selis his fruit and buys it back in cans and 
jars; he sells his cotton and wool and buys them back in cloth and clothing. 

All this requires money, and a great deal of it. Only fifty years ago a few 
dollars sufficed to carry on an ordinary farm a year; now it requires ten 
times asmuch. Wheatand cotton will not pay for wagons and shoes and 
coats now. Money and only money will answer. 

And now, after having superseded the farmer as a mechanic and manu- 
facturer on his own ground, having crowded him out of the business of mak- 
ing forks, leather, and cloth, and having pushed him from barter to cash, 
having wrested from him many of his ancient privileges and changed his 
habits of economy and self-help, having removed his defenses and exposed 
his interests to the organized rapacity of stronger men, his competitors 
have diminished the sources of his income and thus increased the number 
of his necessities. Atatime when he needs $10 they give him but one. 
When the aggregate business of the country nets but4 per cent yearly 
profit he is compelied te pay 8 per cent to 10 per cent, and far beyond in 
some instances, for the use of borrowed money. Shadows flit over his fields, 
his bushels and pounds do not go as far as they did once; he has more 
trouble to pay his taxes, and his interest dues seem larger and harder to 
meet than ever before. 

Now, one other point, and that is, the legal status of what we 
eall the value of a dollar. Under the act of 1792 the silver dol- 
lar was made to represent the unit of value. It was not made 
the unit of value, but the simple single word dollar was made 
the unitof value, and that dollar was to be made of silver, weigh- 
ing 3712 grains of pure silver, or, as was stated by a Senator a 
few moments ago, 416 grains of standard silver, changed in 1837 
to 4124 grains. 

If Senators will take the trouble to refer to reports of com- 
mittees, first session Twenty-third Congress, 1833-’34, they will 
find in Report No. 278 of the House of Representatives a report 
of a select committee on coins, a committee which had examined 
carefully the coinage of the country from the beginning of our 
history down to our time. 

Mr. COCKRELL. In what year was that? 

Mr. PEFFER, In 1834, 

Mr. COCKRELL. Will the Senator from Kansas yield for a 
motion to adjourn? 

Mr. PEFFER. If it is understood that I may conclude my 
remarks in the morning, before the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
STEWART] proceeds, I will yield. : 

Mr. TELLER. ‘There will be no objection to that, I think. I 
have none, 

Mr. PEFFER. With the understanding that I am to have the 
floor in the morning, I will yield. 

Mr. CALL. Lask leave to offer an amendment to the pending 
bill. I send it to the desk, and ask that it be printed and lie on 
the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GORDON in the chair). 
will be so ordered. What is the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 38 minutes p. 
m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, September 
5, 1898, at 12 o’clock m. 
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NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate September 4, 1898. 
COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


Moritz F. Blumenfeld, of Wisconsin, to be collector of internal 
revenue for the second district of Wisconsin, to succeed Earl 
M. Rogers, resigned. 

W. K, Murphy, of Illinois, to be collector of internal revenue 
for the thirteenth district of Illinois, to succeed Daniel Hogan, 
resigned. 

Furnifold M. Simmons, of North Carolina, to be collector of 
internal revenue for the fourth district of North Carolina, to 
succeed Elihu A. White, resigned. 

I. C. Smith, of Michigan, to be collector of internal revenue 
for the fourth district of Michigan, to succeed John Steketee, 
resigned. 2 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


Lewis P. Stearnes, of Virginia, to be collector of customs for 
the district af Newport News, in the State of Virginia, to succeed 
Henry de B. Clay, resigned. 
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APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 


James E. Tucker, of California, to be appraiser of merchand 
in the district of San Francisco, in the State of California. to « 
ceed Robert A. Thompson, resigned. 

POSTMASTERS. 

William W. Screws, to be postmaster at Montgo in t 
county of Montgomery and State of Alabama, in the 
Charles W. Buckley, removed. 

Milton A. Smith, to be postmaster at Anniston, in the ec 
of Calhoun and State of Alabama, in the place of George B. RR 
dolph, removed. 

Chauncey M. Wright, to be postmaster at Milledgevyj 
the county of Baldwin and State of Georgia, in the place of C 
G. Wilson, whose commission expired March 27, 1893. 

Albert S. Coil, to be postmaster at Beardstown, in the coun 
of Cass and State of Illinois, in the place of Cad Allard, remo, 

John Eddy, to be postmaster at Bloomington, in the c 
McLean and State of Llinois, in the place of James S. } 
whose commission expired March 26, 1893. 

Isaac Fielding, to be postmaster at Champaign, in the « 
of Champaign and State of Illinois, in the place of John 
Spalding, removed. 

John W. Potter, to be postmaster at Rock Island, in the co 
of Rock Island and State of Illinois, in the place of Hi 
Wells, removed. 

William Cunningham, to be postmaster at Alexandria, in 
county of Madison and State of Indiana, in the place of Jo 
M. Tomlinson, resigned. 

Allen H. Donham, to be postmaster at Terre Haute, in t 
county of Vigo and State of Indiana, in the place of Davi 
Greiner, removed. 

Rufus H. East, to be postmaster at Bloomington, in the co 
of Monroe and State of Indiana, in the place of Joseph G. \ 
Pheeter, removed. 

Francis M. Harbit, to be postmaster at Elwood, in the co 
of Madison and State of Indiana, in the place of James M. Ov: 
shimer, resigned. 

Thomas A. Rush, to be postmaster at Columbus, in the co 
of Bartholomew and State of Indiana, in the place of Amo 
Hartman, resigned. 

Henry Shireman, jr., to be postmaster at Martinsville, in 
county of Morgan and State of Indiana, in the place of Willi 
H. Dryden, removed. 

George W. Van Horne, to be postmaster at Muscatine, in 
county of Muscatine and State of Iowa, in the place of John } 
hin, removed. 

Charles M. Blakesley, to be postmaster at Anita, in the cou: 
of Cass and State of Iowa, the appointment of a postmaster fo 
the said office having, by law, become vested in the Preside: 
on and after July 1,1892; Sherman F. Myers, who was nominat: 
by the President and confirmed by the Senate December 22, 18°) 
not having been commissioned. 

Jonathan R. Conrey, to be postmater at Leon, in the county : 
Decatur and State of Lowa, in the place of Jerome L. Harvey, : 
signed. 

Philip Eich, to be postmaster at Bonaparte, in the county « 
Van Buren and State of Iowa, in the place of James P. Davis, 
moved. 

Robert E. Kearney, to be postmaster atSheldon, in the coun 
of O’Brien and State of Iowa, in the place of Frank T. Pip 
whose commission expired March 21, 1893. 

John P. Kieffer, to be postmaster at Waterloo, in the co 
of Black Hawk and State of Iowa, in the place of Halsey H. 5: 
ders, deceased. 

Louie E. Lange, to be postmaster at Laurens, in the count) 
Pocahontas and State of Iowa, the appointment of a postmast 
for the said office having, by law, become vester{ in the Pres 
dent on and after April 1, 1893. 

Theodore B. Lemoin, to be postmaster at Manson, in the count 
of Calhoun and State of Iowa, in the place of George I. Long, 
whose commission expired April 1, 1893. 

Louis A. Liffring, to be postmaster at Cherokee, in the count) 
of Cherokee and State of Iowa, in the place of William M. Sne! 
resigned. 

Henry R. Martin, to be postmaster of Oelwein, in the county « 
Fayette and State of Iowa, in the place of George W. Jamison 
resigned. 

Lewis A. Mitchell, to be postmaster at Vinton, in the count; 
of Benton and State of Iowa, in the place of James C. Traer, r'c- 
signed. 

John L. Powers, to be postmaster at Carroll, in the county 0! 
Carroll and State of Iowa, in the place of John B. Hungerford. 
resigned. 

Nelson C. Roberts, to be postmaster at Fort Madison, in the 
county of Lee and State of Iowa, in the place of James H. Duffus, 
resigned. 
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Joseph S. Root, to be postmaster at Charles City, in the county 


of Floyd and State of Iowa, in the place of Eugene B. Dyke, re- 
moved. 

Justus J. Hetsch, to be postmaster at Newport, in the count 
of Campbell and State of Kentucky, in the place of Anne W. Jenks, 
removed. 

Hamilton A. Belcher, to be postmaster at Farmington, in the 
county of Franklin and State of Maine, in the place of Josiah H 
Thompson, resigned. : 

Henry I". Libby, to be postmaster at Pittsfield, in the county of 


l 
ce of Henry 


Somerset and State of Maine, in the pl: Libby 
whose commission expired January 29, 1891 

Harry B. Parker, to be postmaster at Bucksport, in the count; 
of Hancock and State of Maine, in the place of Guy W . MeAlilis- 





ter, whose commission expired March 19, 1893. 
Frank L. Thayer, to be postmaster at Waterville, 
of Kennebec and Stateof Maine, in the place of Willa 

removed. 
Jeremiah C. Byrns, to be 
Hampshire and State of M 


J. Davis, resigned. 
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Jeremiah W. Coveney, to be postmaster at Boston, in the 
county of os and State of Massachusetts, in the place of 
Thomas N. igned. 


samt 
til 


John W. i eek, tobe postmaster at ‘tdge, inthe cor 
aun > t > . . 
of Worcester and State of Massachusetts, in the plac 
W. Corey, re ] 


igned. 


265 a OF George 


Walpole, in the 


John I. Freese, to be postmaster at Eas 
county of Norfolk and State of Massachusetts, the appoin ment 


ing, by law, become vested 
1893 


postim: 


of a postmaster for the said office hav 
in the President on and after April 1, 

William G. Goldsmith, to be 
county of IXssex and State of M ichusetts 
Abraham Marland, resigned. 

Emory E. Harwood, tobe postmaster 
of Worces er and state 
ward M. 


the 
of 


Andover, in 
in the place 


Spence 


at 


r, in the county 
of Massachusetts, in the place of Ed- 
whose commission « xpi red March 30, 1893. 

Andrew Shanahan, to be postmaster at Rockland, in the count; 
of Plymouth and State of Massachusetts, in the place of Joshua 
S. Smith, removed. 

Fred W.Smith, to be postmaster 
Berkshire and State of Massachuse 
Mole, whose commission expired Mi 

Edwin M. Wheelock, to be postmast 
of Worcester and State of Mhcoighunette 3, 
A. Draper, whose commission expired March 21, 

John J. Enright, to be postm: aster at Detroit, 
Wayne and State of Michigan, inethe place of El 


Bliss, 


Sup 
UunbvY 


county ol 


John 


Adams, in the 
tts, in the place of 
reh 26, 1893. 
rat Hop dale,in the county 
in the place of George 
L893. 
in the cot a of 
lwood T. Hanex 


resigned. 
John F. Crocker, to be postmaster at Kearney, in the county 


of Buffalo and State of Nebraska, in the place of Rice H. Eaton, | 
resigned. 
John A. Cook, to be postmaster at David City, in the county 


of Butlerand State of Nebras 
jr., resigned. 


ka, in the place of San 


Rogers Seribner, to be postmaster at St. Paul, in the county 
of Howard and State of Nebraska, in the place of Edwin F. Chinn, 
resigned. 

Charles W. Dayton, to be postmaster at New York, in the 
county of New York and State of New York, inthe place of Cor- 





nelius Van Cotf, resigned. 
be Cape Vincent, in the 


James L. Dunning, to postmaster at C 
county of Jefferson and State of Ne : York, in the place of John 
Buckle ey, whose commission expired March 23, 1893. 

Charles L. Elwood, to be Sodetan at Middletown, in the 
county of Orange and State of New York, in the place of Ira 
Dorrance, whose commission expired March 13, 1893. 

Henry O. Fairchild, to be postmaster at Hammondsport, in the 
county of Steuben and State of New York, in the place of Liew- 
ellyn H. Brown, removed. 

Henry B. Graves, to be postmaster at Geneva, in the county of 
Ontario and State of New York, in the place of Herman I’. Fox, 
whose commission expired March 23, 1893. 

James A. McKenna, to be postmaster at Long Island City, in 
the county of Queens and State of New York, in the place of 
William Richensteen, resigned. 

Edward C. Reynolds, to be postmas 


er at Haverstraw. in the 


county of Rockland and State of New York, in the place of 
Richard W. Oldfield, whose commission expired March 30, 
1893. 
Andrew T. Sullivan, to be postmaster at Brooklyn, in the 
county of Kings and State of New York, in the place of George 
J. Collins, deceased. 

Lewis W. Terwilliger, to be postmaster at Hancock, in the 
aot 


of Delaware and State of New York, in the place of Suy- | 
Wheeler, whose commission expired March 30, 1893. 
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» Senate a communi 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before 


tion from the aa iry of the 


th 
Treasury inclosing a letter from 








the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics of that Department stating 
the reason why a detailed statement of the values of exports and 
impo rts carried under the se veural flags engaged in the foreign 
carrying trade during eaeh of the last two fiscal yea illed 
for by aresolution of the 3ist ultimo, can not be furnished unless a 
special appropriation is made for the purpose; which, with the 
accompanying papers, was referred tothe Committee on Finance, 
and ordered to be printed 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The VICKE-PR SIDENT ented three petitions of t 
Bankers’ Association of Georgia, praying for the establishmen 
of a subtreasury in that State: which were referred to the Cor 


| mittee on Finance. 


Mr. QUAY presented a petitionof the Window Glass Workers’ 
Assembly, No: 300, Knights of Labor, of Pitisburg, Pa., anda 


| petition of the Ps trons of Posmay lvania 


Husbandry, of western | 
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and eastern Ohio, praying for the free coinage of silver; which | 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Central Labor Union, of 
McKean County, Pa., remonstrating against the repeal of the 
so-called Sherman silver law, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented three petitions of business men of Pittsburg, | 
Philadelphia, and Shawsbury, in the State of Pennsylvania, pray- 
ing for the repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called 
Sherman law, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MCMILLAN presented a petition of manufacturers, mer- 
chants, vesselmen, and other citizens of Detroit, Mich., praying 
for the repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the so-called 
Sherman law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HOAR presented the petition of Timothy T. Sawyer, pres- 
ident of the Warren Institution for Savings, and other citizens | 
of Charlestown, Mass., and the petition of the George H. Gilbert 
Manufacturing Company and numerous citizens of Ware, Mass., | 
praying for the unconditional repeal of the so-called Sherman | 
silver law; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. FAULKNER presented a petition of the Board of Trade of | 
Parkersburg, W. Va., praying for the repeal of the silver-pur- 
chasing clause of the so-called Sherman law; which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. BUTLER presented the petition of Thomas D. Richard- | 
son and others, representing the people of Beaufort, S.C., pray- | 
ing for l’ederal aid and relief for the sufferers by the latecyclone; | 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. WALTHALL presented a petition numerously signed by | 
citizens of Port Gibson, Miss., praying for the repeal of the sil- 
ver-purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. KYLE presented a petition of citizens of Aberdeen, S. 
Dak., praying for the repeal of the so-called Sherman silver law; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 


He also presented a memorial of citizens of Aberdeen, S. Dak.., 
remonstrating against the repeal of the silver-purchasing 
clause of the so-called Sherman law; which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin presented the petition of 
Stephen Bull, Jackson I. Case, B. B. Northrup and others, mer- 
chants and manufacturers of Racine, Wis., praying for the 
repeal of the purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman silver 
law and favoring the appointment of an expert commission to 
devise an improved system of national currency; which was 
ordered tolie on the table. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. I present a petition of 14 residents of 
Northwood, N. Dak., praying for the repeal of the so-called 
Sherman silver act. This petition seems to bear the impress of 
having beensentout fromacommon center. It is nicely printed, 
and has evidently been sent to interior banks throughout the 
country. I find on it a note, which reads: 

Get signed and send to your Senator or Representative without delay. 

[ move that the petition lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BATE presented a petition of citizens of Lake, Dyer, and 
Obion Counties, in the State of Tennessee, praying that an ap- 
propriation be made for the purpose of building a levee from 
Hickman, Ky., to the highlands at or near Island No. 10, in the 
State oi Tennessee; which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, 

Mr. ALLISON presented a petition of the Business Men’s As- 
sociation of Davenport, Iowa, praying for the repeal of the Sher- 
man silver law, and for the appointment of a representative 
commission to inquire into the whole subjectof the currency, to 
report to the next regular session of Congress; which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution of Algona Grange, No. 1684, 
Patrops of Husbandry of Iowa, favoring the coinage of all gold 
and silver mined in the United States, remonstrating against 
the repeal of the law taxing State banks, and praying that all 
money shall be issued by the General Government; also favoring 
an increase in the currency equal to $50 per capita; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of the Advance Farmers’ Alli- 
ance, No. 568, of Shelby County, and of the Lynn Farmers’ Alli- 
ance of Montgomery County, in the St ite of Iowa, remonstrating 
against’ the repeal of the so-called Sherman silver law, unless 
there be first enaeted a law providing for the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver at the present ratio of 16 to 1; which were or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of members of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Hardware Association, and a petition of business men of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, praying for the repeal of the silver-purchas- 
ing clause of the so-called Sherman law; which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 
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Mr. PALMER presented a petition of business men of Joliet, 
Ill., praying for the unconditional repeal of the so-called Sher- 
man silver law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 
Mr. LODGE introduced a bill (S. 837) for the relief of Albert 


Locke, alias Shipley; which was read twice by its title, and, with 
the accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on Military 


Affairs. 
Mr. GALLINGER introduced a bill (S. 838) for the relief of 
Col. Jesse H. Strickland, Eighth Tennessee Cavalry, United 


States Volunteers; which was read twice by its title, and referred 


| to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Mr. QUAY (by request) introduced a bill (S. 839) granting an 


its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


He also (by request) introduced a bill (S. 840) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James E. Engle; wh'ch was read twice by its 


title; and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 841) to amend sections 44 and 30, 
title 52, of the Revised Statutes of the United States; which was 
read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. BUTLER introduced a bill (S. 842) to provide for the pur 
chase of lands adjoining the United States naval station, Port 
Royal, 8. C.; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. MCPHERSON introduced a bill (S. 843) for the relief of 
Bvt. Col. Thomas P.O’Reilly; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. PETTIGREW introduced a bill (S. S44) for the relief of 
W. L. Hall; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 845) granting a pension to George 
Gamache; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. ALLISON introduced a bill (S. 846) for the construction 
of a public building at Clinton, lowa; which was read twice b 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 847) to amend section 707 of the 
Revised Statutes; which was read twice by its title, and referred 


| to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


He also introduced a bill (S. 848) authorizing the Secretary of 
War to place the name of Hugh McClain on the roll of the First 
Regiment of Iowa Cavalry; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S.849) for the relief of Jean Louis 
Legaré, of Dominion of Canada; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 850) to refund to the State of Lowa 
the amounts paid by said State to the noncommissioned officers 
and enlisted men of the Second and Third Regiments Iowa Volun 
teer Infantry. for gray uniforms charged to them by the United 
States mustering and disbursing officers when they were mus 
tered into the United States service in May and June, 1861, and 
afterwards ordered to be discarded and blue uniforms substituted 
therefor; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 851) to settle and adjust the claims 
of any State for expenses incurred by it in defense of the 
United States; which was read twice by its title,and, with the 


| accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Claims. 


Mr. MCPHERSON (by request} introduced a bill (S. 852) to 
incorporate the National Light and Fuel Company; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. PEFFER (by request) introduced a bill (S. 853) to ad- 
vance learning, the arts and sciences, and to promote the gen- 
eral welfare by founding a college of scientific learning in the 
District of Columbia; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 
Mr. FAULKNER. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that 
T shall ask the indulgence of the Senate on Friday, immediately 
after the morning business, to submit some remarks upon the 
pending financial measure, which is the unfinished business. 


DISTRICT GARBAGE. 


Mr. VANCE. I submit a resolution and ask its reference to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, as it relates to the 
abatement of a nuisance in this District. 

The resolution was read, and referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, as follows: 


Be it resolved, etc., That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are 
hereby directed to immediately report to the Senate why they have permit- 
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ted a factory for boiling and manufacturing into fertilizers all garbage and REDEMPTION IN SILVER. ET™ 
dead animals collected in the District of Columbia within the city limits at - a aa sean aa ee 
the foot of South Capitol street. The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
Also the distance of said factory from the ¢ ipitol, and if its location a res ition submitted by the Senator from Nebr kal Mr. Al NI. 
said point is not in violation of the health ordinances of the District of Co- . * lle oe will } ‘ 
umbia, approved by joint resolution of Congress April com over from yesterday. It will be rea 
" Also, how far said factory is located from s [ue Secretary read the resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. 
caping therefrom is not drained into the open gu ALLEN, as follows: . 
street and onto the stagnant marshes in the rear ~ 7 Fd 
tion of an ordinance of theold corporation of Washingt eee Phat the S¢ t l a 
16, 1862. me e t unne ary Ww } 
i Also, if the contractor is not required by t te f his contrac yre J ec 
I outside of the limits of the Di ( mbia all garbage and 1. W ther the Treasury Departm« r 
jead animals that he colle or con em toa if so ! » | hon ¢ ver ¢ ' i rf 
is allowed to manufacture such dec 3 int |- | July 14 Las the $ ut 
vers Within the lit s of the city of \ an ‘ t i 
~ Also, if he is p an extra price for ul uC ig said garbage and dead | = Waa 1 i Lage alu , 
snimais into fertilizers ud of rat and, if so, how much I i parti tu t uct « i ’ e, 
Also, if said contracto paid a ra } ] tin laily, the | i l @ Se yor us i 
bage of the entire cit ot W yn and ¢ etown; and, if so, how | Whysaid sil \ s not been coi! ly l h 
( and if the complaints from is andi rts of inspectors do no the Visions of sa 4 
ww that said garbage is not collected daily ether a ul i, i what ff the pa ey ed 
: it l by the Tx epa ents March 4, 18 iS Cal ter 
HOUR OF MEETING. re ption or ip at nanner withheld fro rai sition 
Mr. VOORHEES. I submit a resolution for consideration, * a ICE-PRESIDENT. The qu on is on agreeing to the 
; ‘esolutior 
which I ask may go over, subject to be called up for action to- TORRE ON. ; 
J 5 lr. ALLISON. Isuegest to the Sanator from Nebra that 


morrow morning at the close of the routine business. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 
ved, That on Thursday, the 7th day of September, and until further 
the daily hour of mee wk a. m 


Pes 


rder of the Senate, 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. 


the rule. 


ting be ll oclk 


The resolution will go over under 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON FINANCIAL QUESTIONS. 


Mr. MORGAN. Isubmit aconcurrent resolution and ask that 
it be printed and go over until to-morrow. 
The concurrent resolution was read, as follows: 


resolution to raise a joint ymmittee of the two Houses to | 


consider questions of finance, etc 
Resolved by the Senate (the Ho Repi ing 
mittee of the two Houses of Congress be raised, msist of 
tors, to be appointed by the President of the Senate, and seven Representa- 


Concurrent ce 


y ¢ 


, Tha 
seven 


acom 


Sena- 


ntali | 


820 gs concur 


to ci 


tives, to be appointed by the Speakerof the House of Representatives, who, | 
together shall constitute a joint select committee on finance, the chair | 
of which shall be chosen by the committee, by ballot, and he shall appoint 
aclerk to said committee. 
2. Said joint committee shall hold its sessions in the Capitol, and in such 
other places as a major thereof shall direct, and may employ a stenog 
ers a8 Shall be found necessary, and shall have | 


rapher, and such messeny 
power to direct the administration of oaths ar 
persons. Elevenmemberso 
to do business. 
3. Said joint c« 


d to send for papers and 


said joint committee shallconstitute aquorum 


ymmittee shall examine into the financial and monetary con 














dition of the Government and people of the United States, with a view to de- 
vising means for t! betterment thereof, and, to this end, shall have full 
jurisdiction to examine and report upon any financial or monetary question | 
that concerns the people or the Government of the United States 
4. Said committee shall make a special examination of the following sub 
jects, and report upon each, separately, in their recomm tions to Con- | 
gress, and may submit one bill or several bills to the respective Houses to 
C ndations into effect, that is to say: | 


carry their recomm 
1) The full or partial remonetization of legal-tender silver coins and the | 
in f 


ratio of legal value that shall beestablished between such coins and coi 































gold. c 

(2) The revision of the laws relating to legal tender. so as to prevent un, ust : ‘ » OF ; : ° eas : 
discrimination in the legal-tender quality of descriptions of money lution (S. Ry. *4) for ou of ad litional d certificates, in 
coined or issued by the United States, or for the redemption of which the | troduced by me August 31, 1893. I see that it was simply read 
Government is pledged. twit ind ordered to lie on the table. Lask that it be read at 

(3) The repeal of the taxes upon the issues of State banks that circulate as lencth 
money, and what restrictions upon the conduct of such banks are necessary ‘ nS es : 
for the public security and welfare, and are within the competency of Con- | [he joint resolution was read, as follows: 
gress to provide. | . : . ie i —_ 

(4) The actual cause of the present embarrassed condition of the people | Res by ¢ I th etary of the Treasury is hereby directed, fn 
and the national banks, in reference to the c} or the supply of circu- | PU th ann Siew 5 % Sectl ns 4 of e he e@i Sta ULES f the 
lating medium, and the consequent paralysis uie and industry. And | U! 1 State o i es, not at ony ee » exceed 20 per cen 
what further legislation is require opreventt ional banks from abus eYO the amou ) i coin and bullion in the T: yg u and to ise and 
ing their powers under the law, either by t te dealings, or in com xpend the s p ab Of vere nh he pudiic a ind any other de 
bination, concert, or conspiracy with other banks or persons to thedetriment | Mands, obligations, or liabilities of the United State 
of the Government or the people of the United states CANE? Tt? Tt , os ‘ ; 

(5) Said iss ¢ wth ry oneal Phas cicmthiodn th aetintet of tn Mr. COCKRELL. I ask that the joint resolution be referred 
less than four members thereof, three members to stitutea quorum, who | to the Committee on Finance, and I desire to call their especial 
shall be empowere ito s't in any place in ane ¢ eee ‘tes and to take testi- | attention to it in order that prompt action may be had. Under 
mony on oath to be admin red by the des gnated chairman of suc ub- | atadtvan that ain tein eerie = ai iT o st 
committee, to be reported to the general committee. Such subco nmittees | the existing law HO HEcre tary of the Pr isury may issue <V per 
sh be appointed under the resolution or order of the general committee, | cent of gold certificates in p 1yment Ol the interest on the pub- 
‘in such manner as they shail agree. , _—— lic debt. The joint resolution simply proposes to extend that 

(6) The expenses incurred in the execution of the requirements of this : ¢ a ae Se : 

( Oe eter: all here in ju im ne the Fe active Ho a. provision so as to make go!ldcertificates available to be ex led 
oncurren ‘solution shal +b ’ equal sums by eres ve H ses ji yar . a ; aan : 
of Congress, to be paid it of the contingent funds appropriated, or to be | on llabDllity of the Government, and [ think in the ent 
appropriated by Congress. condition of the Treasury it isan absolutely necessary thing to do. 
, ; ‘ . The VICE-PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be re- 
Mr. HARRIS. The resolution has to go to the Committee to bi ceil Se Stee Cheam tte on Win ce 
. - ° 7 - ; jerre e U4 mitvee i e. 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I | 
think. Does it not provide that the expenses shall be paid out | PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION 
of the contingent fund? Mr. PEFFER rose. 
| The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 


Mr. BUTLER. It does. 

Mr. HARRIS. Then it has by law to go to that coinmittee. 

Mr. MANDERSON. It is to be printed and lie over. 

Mr. HARRIS. It may be printed and lie over; but before the 
Senate can act upon it it must go before the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Certainly. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Thec 
over and be printed. 


oncurrent resolution will go 


ECORD—SEN ATE. 































unnecessar | think 


f inquiry. 


words *‘ without 
in 
lL will do so. 


he strike out the 
that phrase is unusual 


Mr. ALLEN. 






a resolution of 


Let the resolution be so mod 






tied. 










The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment suggested be 
stated. 
The SECRETARY. In line 2 of the resolution, after the word 








Senate,” strike out the words ‘‘ without unnecessary delay. 
Mr. ALDRICH. Isuggestto the Senator from Nebraska that 
there are no silver certificates issued under the act of 1890. I 
suppose he means United Sta l'reasury notes. I suggest that 
a change be made in the resolution in that respect al 

Mr. VOORHEES. They are ail Treasury notes under that 
act. 

Mr. ALDRIK 
act of L890. 


Mr. ALLEN. 












} 
t 





I 





tes 





{ 


aso. 







A. 


They are all Treasury notes issued under the 







h 
11© 


I will so modify t resolution. 






















Tie VICE-PRESIDENT. The proposed modification of the 
resolution will be stated. mies 

‘The SECRETARY In line 5, after the word ‘‘ the,” strike out 
‘* silver or coin certificates in silver coin” and insert ‘* Tre ury 
notes; insert ‘‘ for” after ‘* provided,” in line 6; and in line 8, 
after the word ‘‘act,” insert ‘*in silver coin:” so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

t W hethe1 Treasury Departm ha sny t rede« lany 
portion of the Tr iry notes provided y the act of July 14 ), com- 
monly known as Sherman act, in er coin, and if so, when aud what 
amount has bee! a ned 

The VICE-PRESIDENT The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution as modilie 






The resolution as modified was agreed to. 
ERTIFICATI 


nonthe 






GOLD S. 


thatac 


ADDITIONAL 
‘/KRELL. Las! 


( 





tion be tak joint 





Mr. COC 


reso- 
























the unfinished business. 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act, ap- 
proved July 14, 1890, entitled “‘ An act directing the purchase 
| of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for 
other purposes,” the pending question being on the amendment 
of Mr. PEFFER to the substitute reported by the Committee on 


| Finance. 







u 
i 





| 
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yesterday I was calling attention to the peculiar eenetens of 
the law with regard to the value of the dollar. e commonly 
say that the silver dollar isthe unitof value. The unit of value 
is the dollar simply, and its value as specified in the act of Con- 
gress of April 2, 1792, section 9, is the value of the Spanish 
milled dollar. The amount of silver contained in the Spanish 
milled dollar was ascertained by melting one thousand clean 
Spanish dollars of different dates, and dividing the product in 
pure silver by 1,000. It was found that the quotient was 
371% grains, and that has been the value of the dollar from that 
day until this. 

The word “ value” must relate to either one or the other of 
two things. It must relate to the weight in silver or else it 
must relate to the value of products in general use which that 
much silver would purchase in the open market; and while the 
latter view is, I think, the correct one in monetary philosophy, 
yet our laws have constantly recognized the former—the weight. 
if you will examine the act of February 9, 1793, you will find 

you : ‘ ary ¥, Live, ¥ 
that silver coins and gold coins of foreign nations then current 
in this country, were made legal tender. in payment of debts at 
certain specified weights. You will find by consulting the act 
of 1834, and again the act of 1837, and again the act of 1857 and 
the act of 1873, that the same rule of weight has been main- 
tained uniformly. I submit the sections of those acts: 

Sections 9 and 11 of the act of April 2, 1792, are as follows: 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That there shall be from time to time 
struck and coined at the said mint, coins of gold, silver, and copper, of the 
following denominations, values, and descriptions, viz: Eagles—each to be 
of the value of ten dollars or units, and to contain two hundred and forty- 
seven grains and four-eighths of a grain of pure, or two hundred and seventy 
grains of standard gold. Half eagles—each to be of the value of five dollars, 
and to contain one hundred and twenty-three grains and six-eighths of a 
grain of pure, or one hundred and thirty-five grains of standard gold. Quar- 
ter cagles—each to be of the value of two dollars and a half-doliar, and to 
contain sixty-one grains and seven-eighths of a grain of pure, or sixty-seven 
grains and four-eighths of a — of standard gold. Dollars or units—each 
to be of the value of a Spanish milled dollar as the same is now current, and 
to contain three hundred and seventy-one grains and four-sixteenths parts of 
a grain of pure, or four hundred and sixteen grains of standard silver. 
Haif dollars—each to be of half the value of the dollar or unit, and to con- 
tain one hundred and Soe grains and ten sixteenths parts of a grain 
of pure, or two hundred and eight grains of standard silver. marter dol- 
lars—each to be ofone-fourth the valu of the dollar or unit, and to contain 
ninety-two grains and thirteen-sixteenth pars of a grain of pure, or one 
hundred and four grains ofstandard silver. Dimes—each to beof the valueof 
one-tenth of adollar or unit, and to contain thirty-seven grains and two-six- 
teenth parts of a grain of pure, or forty-one grains and three-fifth parts of a 
grainof standardsilver. Half-dimes—each to be of the value of one-twentieth 
of a dollar, and tocontain eighteen grains and nine-sixteenth partsof a grain 
of pure, or twenty grains and four-fifth parts of a grain of standard silver. 
Cents—each to be of the value of the one-hundredth part of a dollar, and 
to contain eleven wer of copper. Half-cents—each to be of the 
value of half a cent, and to contain five pennyweights and half a penny- 
weight of copper. 


* . * * % “ % 
Src. 11. And be it further enacted, That the proportional value of gold to 
silver in all coins which shall by law be current as money within the United 


States, shall be as fifteen to one, according to quantity in weight, of — 
gold or pure silver; that is to say, every fifteen pounds weight of pure silver 
shail be of equal value in all payments with one pound weight of pure gold, and 
so in proportion as to any greater or less quantities of the respective metals. 


Section 1, of this act of February 9, 1793, is as follows: 


Secrion 1, Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That from and after the first 
day of July next, foreign gold and silver coins shall pass current as money 
within the United States, and be a legal tender for the payment of all debts 
and demands, at the several and respective rates following, and not other- 
wise. viz: The gold coins of Great Britain and Portugal, of their present 
standard, atthe rate of one hundred cents for every twenty-seven grains of 
the actual weight thereof; the gold coins of France, Spain, and the dominions 
of Spain, of their present standard, atthe rate of one hundred cents tor ever 
twenty-seven grains and two-fifths of a grain, of the actual weight thereof. 
Spanish milled dollars, at the rate of one hundred cents for each dollar, the 
actual weight whereof shall not be less than seventeen pennyweights and 
seven grains; and in proportion for the parts of adollar. Crownsof France, 
at the rate of one hundred and ten cents for each crown, the actual weight 
whereof shall not be less than eighteen pennyweights and seventengrains, 
and in proportion for the parts of a crown. ut no foreign coin that may 
have been, or shall be issued subsequent to thefirstday of January, seventeen 
hundred and ninety-two, shall be atender, as afo , until samples thereof 
sha!l have been found, by assay, at the Mint of the United States, to be 
coniformable to the respective standard required, and proclamation thereof 
shall have been made by the President of the United States, 


Section 1 of the act of March 3, 1849, is as follows: 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United Slates of 
America in Congress assembled, That there shall be, from time to time, struck 
and coined at the Mint of the United States and the branches thereof, con- 
formably in all respects to law (except that on the reverse of the gold dollar 
the figure of the eagle shall be omitted), and conformably in all respects to 
the standard for gold coins now established by law, coins of gold of the fol- 
lowing denomination and values, viz: double eagles, each to of the value 
of twenty dollars or units;and gold dollars, each to be of the value of one 
dollar, or units, 


Section 3 of the act of February 21, 1857, is as follows: 


Seo. 3. And be it further enacted, That all former acts authorizing the cur- 
reney of foreien gold or silver voins, and ne the same a 1 tender 
im payment for debts, are hereby repealed; but it shall be the duty of the 


Director of the Mint to cause assays to be made, from time to time, of such 
foreign coins as may be known to ourcommerce, to determine theiraverage 
weight, fineness, and value, and toembrace in his annual report a statement 
of the result thereof. 


| 








Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, when the Senate adjourned Section 8 and following of the act of January 18, 1837, ay 


follows: 


Sec. 8 And be it further enacted, That the standard for both gola 
ver coins of the United States shall hereafter be such that of one ¢) 
2arts by weight nine hundred shall be of pure metal and one 
oy, and the alloy of the silver coins shall be of copper, and the ; 
gold coins shall be of copper and silver, provided that the silver do n 
ceed one-half of the whole alloy. : 
Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That of the silver coins the doljay 
be of the weight of four hundred and twelve and one-half grains: +) 
dollar of the weight of two hundred and six and one-fourth ¢rii; 
quarter dollar of the weight of one hundred and three and one-eight} 
the dime, or tenth part of a dollar, of the weight of forty-one an 
ter grains; and the half dime, or twentieth part of a dollar, of the 
of twenty grains and five-eighths ofa grain. And that dollars, halt 
and quarter dollars, dimes, and half dimes shal! be legal tenders of p 
according to their nominal value, for any sums whatever. 7 
SEc. 10. And bs it further enacted, That of the gold coins the w 
eagle sball be two hundred and fifty-eight grains; that of the } 
hundred and twenty-nine grains; and that of the quarter ea; 
and one-half grains. And thatfor all sums whatever the « 
legal tender of payment for $10, the half eagle for %, and t! 
fortwo and ahalf dollars. 
Sec. 11. And beit further enacted, That the silver coins hereto 
the mint of the United States, and the gold coins issuedsince the 
July, 1834, shall continue to be legal tenders of payment for their 
values on the same terms as if they were of the coinage provided { 
act. 








a * * * e 


Suc. 14. And be it further enacted, That gold and silver bullion b 
the mint for coinage shall be received and coined, by the proper of 
the benefitof the depositor: Provided, That it shall be lawful to rei 
mint, any deposits of less value than $100 and any bullion so base as to 
suitable for the operation of the mint: And provided also, Thai when ; 
silver are combined, if either of these metals be insuch small pro} 
that it can not be separated advantageously, no allowance shall be 
the depositor for the value of such metal. 

Sec, 15. And be it further enacted, That when bullion is brought tot 
for coinage it shall be weighed by the Treasurer, in the ae sence of | 
positor, when practicable, and a receipt given which shall state the d 
tion and weight of the bullion: Provided, That when the bullion is in: 
a state as to require melting before its value can be ascertained the\ 
after melting shall be considered as the true weight of the bullion dep 


The point I wish to make, and itis the only one in the conclu 
of this address, is that to-day, as in 1792 and in all the intervyen- 
ing years, the value of thedollar, notwithstanding it is made 
gold now, is 371+ grains of pure silver, with the alloy as sp 
fied in the law, and thatin all our coinage history the laws | 
provided gold should be measured by silver. 

The coinage report of 1834, before alluded to, states in so n 
words that the object of the committee was to make the va 


of gold coin conform to its value in silver, and in the act of that 


year Congress reduced the weight of gold in gold coins 6 per: 

in every actrelating to the subject the silver measure has 
preserved. Even the demonetization actof 1873 does not chang 
the rule, though it has always been construed as if it did. 

I repeat, so that Senators need not mistake my meaning, t 
value of the dollar which we use is not 25.8 grains of gold, | 
it is 3712 grains of pure silver; that that was the amount 
and enacted to be the value of the dollar in 1792, and that it! 
been kept up continuously until the present time. 

I now read a few lines from section 14 of the act of Febr 
12, 1873: 

That the gold coins of the United States shall be a one-dollar piece 
at the standard weight of 25.8 grains, shall be the unit of value. 

A gold dollar of the standard weight of 25.8 grains of 
shall be the unit of value. This ‘‘ unit of value” was desc: 
and provided for in the act of 1792, and it has been preserve 
from that time to this, if the law be strictly construed. 
3714 grains of pure silver that constitutes the value of the di 
lar, the lawful dollar. The 25.8 grains dollar provided for 
section 14 of the act of February 12, 1873, simply provides t! 
the gold coin, not the value of it, shall be substituted for the sil- 
ver coin when we refer to the unit of value. The value rem! 
the same, though the metal of the coinbechanged. The do!! 
is the standard—not metal of any kind. 


It i 





APPENDIX A. 
Coinage of the United States mints from 1840 to 1890, inclusive 





Total coinage. 


| 
i 


Calendar years. 





Gold Silver. | Minor. Tota 
els pa $1, 675, 482.50 | 81,726,703. 00 | nian | $3, 426, 8 
BONE < clssedchtasantid 1, 091, 857. 50 1, 132, 750. 00 15, 973. 67 2, 240 
1842 1, 829, 407.50 | 2, 882, 750. 00 23,833.90 | 4, 185,9 
1843 8, 108. 797.50 | 3,834, 750. 00 24, 283.20 | 11, 967, 83! 
1844 5, 427,670.00 | 2, 235, 550. 00 23,987.52 | 7, 687, 2 
1845 ........--..---.] 3,756, 447.50) 1, 873, 200. 00 $8,948.04} 5, 668, 595. 44 
SEN: Sans waakeniited 4,034, 177.50 | 2, 558,530. 00 41,208.00 | 6,633, 96 
Ea 20, 202,325.00 | 2, 374, 450. 00 61, 836.69 | 22, 638, 61 
1048 .........---..-- 3,775, 512.50} 2, 090, 050. 00 64,157.99} 5,879, 720, 4 
IE rien srrencgntitiajuiiel 9, 007,761.50 | 2,114, 950. 00 41,984.32 | 11, 164, 695. © 
1850 .........<-0.--.| 31,981,783. 50 1, 866, 100. 00 44, 467. 50 33, 892, 306, UY 
DE wkiveheumeushoont 62, 614, 492. 50 774, 397. 00 99, 635. 43 63, 488, 524 oS 
MT chs, scdcaminpaceite .| 56,846, 187.50 999, 410, 00 50, 630.94 | 67,896, 228. 44 
1853 .__....-....----| 39,377,909.00| 9, 077,571.00 67,059.78 | 48, 522, 599. 7° 
SE catia agciees ..| 25, 915,962.50] 8, 619,270.00 | 42,638.35 | 34,577,870. 8 



















Coinage of the United States mints from 1840 to 1890, i 


Total coinage 


Gold. 





887, 968. , 501, 24! 

857,768.50 | 5, 142, 240. 00 2 
, 214, 040, 00 5, 478, 7 ) 1 16 
, 938,438.50} 8, 495, 370.00 | > 50 
780, 570, 00 84, 450. 00 UJ 


, 473, 6 


q l gold and lye sed as money of the rid, t f i 
and amount per capita. 


Mr. Leech, Director of the United States Mint, has prepared for the Con 








gressional Committee on Coinage a series of tables showing the estimat 
and officially reported amounts of gold, silver, and } er in circulation a 
money in different parts of the world. The following table comprises the 


portions of the statement in reference to gold and silve1 


rE 


ld 








£702, 018, 869 
550, 000, 000 


S482, O71, 34 
100, 000, 000 


United State innmont oeaceinds 
United Kingdom 















France . ‘ 900, 000, 000 | 700. 000. OOK 
Germany... 500, 000, 000 145. 000. 000 
Ne ae Raa a a 65, 000, 000 55. 000. 000 
a ie asesk ane 1 isk arlansaed dade alendahont 140, 000, 000 | 60, 000. 000 
Switzerland. i lah oped anclin ie kenielaa ae 15, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 
Greece... .. a NS ee ea 2 000, 000 +, 000, 000 
pain...... a ahi Ce ee ee ee 100, 000, 000 | 125. 000. 000 

i ae omidinn i eee 40, 000, 000 j 10, 000, 000 
Austria-Hungary oe ISIN | 40, 000, 000 | 90, 000, 000 
Netherlands “See aiden aes 25, 000, 000 | $5, 000, 000 
Scandinavian U 4 ee ae ar. 82. 000. 000 | 10, 090. 00K 
Russia 190, 000, 000 | 60, GUN 000 





50, 000, 0O9 $5, 
100, 080, 000 7 
100, 000, 000 | 15, 
5. 000. 000 


000. 000 
Q06, 000 
000. 000 





Turkey . ; 
ae ie ac . 





Au 








000, 00) 
500. 000 


Mexico ...... 
Central America...... 
South America 
Jat 






~ 


45, 000, 000 25 


000, 000 









5 oe i hte int 90, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 
a ! YU0, OOD, OOO 
cues mr bs - 700, 000, 000 
0 SS i a ee el Se c , 000, 000 
Canada eM a eS ee hE aie 16, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 





20, 000, 000 ~ 


018, 8 


Cuba, Haiti, ete 000, 000 





59 | 3,820,571, 346 


Q "or 
Oy fat, 






Totals - .. = 
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379, 009 
, 954, 00C 
953, 000 
713, 000 
30, 000 
420, 000 
1. 1H) 






Europe... 
Asia 


America... 
Australia . 
Oceanic Islands . - 
Polar Regions oe wa eeee eens anes oo 











1, 479, 729, 400 


Total .. ; nation ‘ nent 


The total gold of the world in coin and bullion used as money amount 
$2.51 per capita. 

The total silver of the world in coin and bullion used as 
to 82.58 per capita. 





money amounts 






The total gold and silver of the world in coin and bullion used as money 
amounts to $5.09 per capita. 
If the whole world is reduced to a gold basis, $2.51 per capita will be our 





money of redemption, instead of 95.09 under a bimetallic system 
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COINAGE OF SILVER BEFORE 1873. 


From the establishment of the mint, in 1792, to 1873 there was 
no year in which there was not more or less legal-tender silver 
coins struck at the mints. There were many years in which 
there were no dollars coined, but there was no year, month, or 
day, Sundays and holidays excepted, when the owner of silver 
bullion could not take it to the mint and have it coined into dol- 
lars or some other denomination of silver coins. The total 
umount of silver coinage previous to 1873 was $105,437,025.60. 
Only about $8,000,000 of this amount was legal-tender silver dol- 
lars, but all the bilance was full legal-tender silver money, ex- 
cvepting the subsidiary coin coined after 1853. 


Between L860, the date of the opening of the Comstock, and 
ik73, the date of the demonetization of silver, there were 4,337,- 


610 standard silver dollars coined; in the vear 1871, 1,115,760; 
in 1872, 1,106,450; and between January 1 and February 12, 1873, 
the date of the passage of the mint act, there were 293,600 
dollars coined, 

‘hese figures are taken from the report of the Director of the 

Mint for 1890, page 247. I call particular attention to the fact 
that there were coined during the years 1871 and 1872, 2,232,210 
stindard silver dollars, and that there were coined between the 
ist day of January, 1873, and the 12th day of February, 1873, 
when the mint act took effect, 293,600 standard silver dollars. 
if the coinage had continued at the same rate during the entire 
year there would have been coined in 1873, 2,492,185. The state- 
ment which emanated from the Senator from Ohio that the 
silver dollar was obsolete at the time of the passage of the mint 
vet, and which statement has been constantly repeated by the 
gold press and gold orators ever since, is absolutely untrue. 
\fter the adoption of the ratio of 16 to 1 in 1834, silver was 
indervalued in our coinage, and the bullion value of silver for 
export was 3 per cent more than its coinage value. Conse- 
quently the silver dollars and silver bullion produced in this 
country were exported with profit. 

Hut in the beginning of the seventies we produced more silver 
than could profitably be exported, and our silver miners found 
it desirable to take silver to the mint forcoinage. Atthattime 
vast and extensive silver mines had been discovered in this 
country, and the prospect of a large increase in our current coin 
from our silver mines and from the mines of Mexico and South 

\merica was encouraging. The right of the owner of silver 
bullion to take the same to the mint and have it coined for his 
own benefit was of the greatest value. 

THE GOLD MONOMETALLISTS 

of London saw very clearly that if our mints remained open for 
the coinage of silver our financial strength would be irresisti- 
ble, and their cherished scheme of a single gold standard for 
their debts must fail. 

Since silver was demonetized by the mint act the gold mono- 
metallists have continually and persistently asserted that the 
silver dollar was suppressed by previous legislation, and that no 
existing valuable right was taken away by the legislation of 
i873. I call attention to the following dialogue, which occurred 
in the Senate of the United States on March 30, 1876, in which 
Senators Conkling, SHERMAN, Bogy. and McDonald participated. 
it will be found on pages 2062 and 2063 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, volume 4, part 3, Forty-fourth Congress, first session: 

Mr. CONKUING. Will the Senator allow me to ask him or some other Sen- 
ator aquestion? Is it true that there is now by law no American dollar: 
and if so is it true that the effect of this bill is to make half-dollars and 
querter-dollars the only silver coin which can be used as legal tender? 

Mr. SHERMAN, I will answer the Senator from New York, that since the 
law of 1853 the use of the silver whole dollar has been discontinued and none 
has been issued. That has been so since 1853. 

Mr. CONKLING, Is there power to issue it? 

Mr. SH@BRMAN. There is no power and has been none. 

Mr. Boay. The power to issue existed from 1853 to 1873; but since 1873 I 
think there has been no power. 

\ir. SHERMAN. There has been no silver dollar issued since 1853, and my 
impression is that the law of 1853 did not confer the power to issue it. The 
Senator thinks it did confer the power, but the law of 1873 cut off the power 
in my judgment, if itexisted. The dollar was practically dropped from our 
coinage system for the best possible reason, the same reason that the five- 
franc piece und the large coins of England have been dropped out of their 
currency, simply because it is insonvenient in size and form for ordinary 
coinage and ordinary business. 

- * . o o * * 

Mr. MCDONALD, Permit me to ask the Senator from Ohio whether we 
have any law on the subject of the silver coinage of the United States ex- 
cept section 3513 of the Revised Statutes? 

Mr. SHERMAN, [read that section. 

Mr. MCDONALD, Is not that thé only law we have defining the present 
silver coins of the United States? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. I read that. 

Mr. MCDONALD. Does not that leave out the old standard dollar entirely? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Undoubtedly, but I say there has been none coined since 
ish3. The question of restoring that dollar is a question that is notin this 
billatall. (CON@RESSIONAL RECORD, volume 4, part 8, Forty-fourth Con- 
gress, first session, pares 2062 and 2063.) 

* * s * co + * 

The Senator from Ohio, in his speech of August 30, 1893 (CoNn- 

GRESSIONAL RECORD of August 31, page 1053), after he had un- 
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dertaken to give figures as to the coinage of silver, which he 
obtained from the reports of the Director of the Mint, s id: 


After the passage of the act of February 21, 1853, gold in great quantities 
the product of the mines in California, was freely coined at the ratio of 161 
1 and was in general circulation. If, then, the purchase of silver instead 
the free coinage of silver is the demonetization of silver, it was demone : 
practically in 1835, and certainly in 1853, when the purchase of silver an 
use as money increased enormously. 


) 


rs] 
1 
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Comment upon such statements is unnecessary. The reco 
of the mint, which I have given, isthe best evidence that th 
are untrue. 

The reasons why there was no more silver coined previous 
the discovery of the Comstock mines were that the Unite 
produced little or no silver, and the silver imported came in 
shape of coin, and was madealegaltender. The Comstock mi 
were discovered in 1859, and, although specie payments were 
pended, the coinage of silver dollars in the two years pr 
the demonetization of silver was many times greater than in an 
preceding year. 

It is true that the change of ratio in 1834, from 15 to 1 t 
1, undervalued silver and overvalued gold, as compared 
the valuations of Europe and Asia. At the ratio of i6 to | 
ounce of silver is worth $1.2929. At the ratio of 154 to 1, wh 
is the prevailing ratio in Europe, an ounce of silver is worth 
little over $1.33 in gold. At the ratio of 15to1, which prevailed 
in this country from 1792 to 1834, and which now prevails 
Asia, an ounce of silver is worth a little over $1.37. This \ 
the reason why the silver in the silver dollar was 3 per cent p 
mium over the gold in the gold dollar. Europe would give $! 
an ounce, while the United States paid only $1.2929. This was 
no reason for demonetizing silver. Itmight have been a reason 
for changing the ratio to conform to the European ratio, by 
making a lighter silver dollar. 


HISTORY OF THE DEMONETIZATION OF SILVER. 


Previous to the Napoleonic wars silver was the principal money 
of Great Britain, sometimes the only coin. But after the bo 
of Waterloo, and when peace had been fully established throu; 
out Europe, England, in 1816, passed a law demonetizine silver 
and adopting the single gold standard. During the fifties, an 
while there was an enormous output of gold from California and 
Australia, an effort was made by Chevalier, of France, and Mac- 
laren, of England, and other writers upon political economy, 
to demonetize gold. Germany, Austria, and Holland adopted 
the single silver standard and closed their mints against gold 
The effort to demonetize the yellow metal, because it was p\: 
and cheap, would have succeeded if England could have bee 


st 


W 


nt 


satisfied that gold would continue to be the plentier metal. In 
1854 England sent commissioners to California and Australia to 
investigate the probable continuance of the output of gold, and 


after thorough investigation it was ascertained that the gr 
gold placers would soon be exhausted. 

From the discovery of America up to 1850 all writers who hay 
investigated the questionagree that there were more than 
ounces of silver produced for every ounce of gold. 

England inferred, and correctly inferred, from the experien 
of three hundred and fifty years that in thelong run silver would 
be more plentiful than gold, and she therefore adhered to he: 
gold policy. 

Our war closed in 1865. In that same year a union was forn 
between France, Italy, Greece, Belgium, and Switzerland, 
which it was agreed to establish common coins, weights, and 
measures. 

In 1867 the French Emperor extended. an invitation to the 
United States and all the nations of Europe to hold 

A CONFERENCE IN PARIS 
for the purpose of extending the principles of the union through- 
outthe commercial world. Mr.Samuel B. Ruggles was appointed 
commissioner for the United States. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], who was then chai 
man of the Committee on Finance of the Senate, visited London 
in the summer vacation of 1867. He afterwards visited Par 
where the conference was in session, and wrote to Mr. Ruggles 
the following letter: 

HON. JOHN SHERMAN TO SAMUEL B. RUGGLES, ESQ., ADVOCATING THE GOL! 
STANDARD. 
HOTEL JARDIN DES TUILERIES, May 18, 1867 


MY DEAR Str: Your note of yesterday, inquiring whether Congress would 
probably, in future coinage, make our gold dollar conform in value to the 
gold 5-franc piece, has been received. 

There has nm so little discussion in Congress upon the subject that I can 
not base my opinion upon ae said or done there. 

The subject has, however, excited the attention of several important com 
mercial bodies in the United States, and the time is now so favorable that | 
feel quite sure that Congress will adopt any practical measure that will se 
cure to the commercial world a uniform standard of value and exchange 

The only question will be how this can be accomplished. : 

The treaty of December 23, 1865, between France, Italy, Belgium, and Swit 
zerland, and the probable acquiescence in that treaty by Prussia, has laid the 
foundation for such a standard. 
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If Great Britain will reduce the value of her sovereign 2 pence, and the | 


United States will reduce the value of her dollar something over 3 cents, 
we then have a coinage in the franc, dollar, and sovereign easily computed, 
and which will readily pass in all countries; the dollar as 5 francs, and the 
sovereign as 25 francs. 

This will put an end to the loss and intricacies of exchange and discount. 


Our gold dollar is certainly as good a unit of value as the franc, and so the | 


English think of thelr pound sterling. These coins are now exchangeable 
only at considerable loss, and this exchange is a profit only to brokers and 
bankers. 


mint it may have been issued. 

As the gold 5-franc piece is now in use by over 60,000,000 of people of 
several different nationalities, and is of convenient form and size, it may well 
pe adopted by other nations as the common standard of value; leaving to 
each nation to regulate the divisions of this unit in silver coins or tokens. 

If this is done France will surely abandon the impossible effort of making 
two standards of value. 
pean commerce. A common gold standard will regulate silver coinage, of 
which the United States will furnish the greater part, especially for the 
Chinese trade. 

I have thought a good deal oi how the object you propose may be most 
readily accomplished. Itis clear that the United States can not become a 
party to the treaty referredto. They could not agreeupon the silver stand- 
ard, nor could we limit the amount of our coinage, as proposed by the treaty. 
The United States is so large in extent, is so sparsely populated, and the 
price of labor is so much higher than in Europe, that we require more cur- 
rency per capita. We now produce the larger part of the gold and silver of 
the world, and can not limit our coinage, except by the wants of our people 
and the demands of commerce. 

Congress alone can change the value of our coin. I see no object in nego- 
tiating with other powers onthesubject. Ascoinis not now in general circula- 
tion with us, we can readily fix by law tie size, weight, and measure of future 
issues. It is not worth while to negotiate about that which we can do with- 
out negotiation, and we do not wish to limit ourselves by treaty restrictions. 

In England many persons of influence and different chambers of com- 
merce are earnestly in favor of the proposed changein their coinage. The 
change is so slight with them that an enlightened self-interest will soon in- 
duce them to make it, especially if we make the greater change in our coin- 
age. Wewill have some difficulty in adjusting existing contracts with the 
new dollar; but as contracts are now based upon the fluctuating value of pa- 
per money, even thereduced delar in coin will have more purchasable value 
than our currency. 

We can easily adjust the reduction with the public creditors in the pay- 


ment or conversion of their securities, while private creditors might be au- | 


thorized to recover upon the old standard. oe 
All these are matters of detail, to which I hope the commission will direct 
their attention. 


And now, my dear sir, allow me to say in conclusion that I heartily sym- 


pathize with you and others in your efforts to secure the adoption of the 
metrical system of weights and measures. 

The tendency of the age is to break down all needlessrestrictions upon so- 
cial and commercial intercourse. Nations are now as much akin to each 
other as provinces were of old. 

Prejudices disappear by contact. People of different nations learn to re- 
spect each other as they find that their differences are the effect of social 
ind local custom not founded upon good reasons. 

{ trust that the industrial commission will enable the world to compute 
the value of all productions by the same standard, to measure by the same 
yard or meter, and weigh by the same scales. 

Such a result would be of greater value than the usual employments of di- 
plomatists and statesmen. 

I am, very truly, yours, 
JOHN SHERMAN. 

(Senate Executive Document No. 14, Fortieth Congress, second session, 
pages 107 to 110.) 


Mr. Ruggles, soon after the receipt of the above letter, ob- 
tained an interview with the Emperor Louis Napoleon, and in 
the report of that interview, among other things, says: 

It was then stated to the Emperor that an eminent American statesman, 
Mr. SHERMAN, Senator from Ohio, chairman of the Finance Committee of 
the Senate of the United States, and recently in Paris, had written an im- 
portant and interesting letter, expressing his opinion thatthe gold dollar of 
the United States ought to be, and readily might be, reduced by Congress 
in weight and value to correspond with the gold 5-franc piece of France; 
that the letter is now before the international committee having the ques- 
tion of uniform coin under special examination, to which letter, as being 
one of the best interpretations of the views of the American people, the at- 
tention of the public authorities of France was respectfully invited. The 
Emperor then closed the audience by repeating the assurances of his grati- 
fication that the important international measure in question was likely to 
receive active support from the United States. 

The letter of Mr. SHERMAN above referred to, dated the 18th of May, 1867, 


originally written in English, was presented in a French translation a few | 


days afterwards to the international committee in full session, where it was 
received with unusual interest and ordered by the committee to be printed 
in both languages.—(Senate Kxecutive Document No. 14, Fortieth Congress 
second session, page 9.) 


This letter was presented by Mr. Ruggles to the international 
committee, as appears from the following extract from his letter 
to Mr. Seward of July 18, 1867: 


On the 17th of May the undersigned presented to the international com- 
mittee the letter of Senator Sherman ina French translation, which was- 
received with lively interest and forthwith ordered, with the approbation of 
the imperial commission, to be published both in French and English. 


active agitation of this subject in a practical form, on the part of the United 
States, exerted its full share of influence in leading the Government of 
l'rance to adopt the decisive measure of inviting in diplomatic form an au- 
thoritative *‘ conference” of delegates, duly accredited from ail the nations 
of the European and American world practically accessible, to meetat Paris 
on the 17th of June, not merely for an exchange of views or a discussion of 
general principles. but ‘ practically to seek for the basis of ulterior nego- 
tiation’ between the nations.’’—Senate Hwxecutive Document No. 14, Fortieth 


Congress, second session, page 13. 
SHERMAN'S POWERFUL INFLUENCE FOR MONOMETALLISM. 
In his report of November 7, 1867, pages 99 and 100, Mr. Rug- 
gies said: 
The establishment of the single standard exclusively of gold is, in truth, 
the cardinal, if not the all-important feature of the plan proposed by thecon- 
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Surely each commercial nation should be willing to yield a little | 
to secure a gold coin of. equal value, weight, and diameter, from whatever | 


Gold coins will answer all the purposes of Euro- | 


It is | 
but due to the history of unification of money to state that the earnest and | 
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ference, relieving the whole subject, by a single stroke of the pen, from the 
| perplexity, and, indeed, the impossibility of permanently unifying the mul 
| tiplicity of silver coins scattered through the various nations of Eur it 
is a matter of world-wide congratulation that on this vital point the dele- 
gates from the nineteen nations represented in the conference were unani- 
} mous, not excepting France itself, so strongly wedded by its national tradi- 


tions to a double standard. 








| It will be seen by the report of the discussions (sixth ‘‘seance,’’ pages 79 
| to 82) that the subject of the “common denominator,’ or unit of g elic- 
| ited a considerable difference of opinion. A denominator or unit equivalent 
| to and equiponderant with the existing gold 5-frane coin of France was ac- 
| tively supported by the United States and by Austria. Russia, Switzerland, 
Portugal, and other nations. The d ites from Great Britain and from 
Sweden urged, in preference, a denominator or unit of 10 francs. 
| The question was finally decided by ives and noes, ona 
roll call of the nations, which resulted in a la ty in favor of the de 
nominator or unit of 5 francs, thirter 3) 1 ) oting in its favor, and 
two (2), Great Britain and Sweden, in favor of the l0 francs. The delegates 
from Prussia, Baden, Bavaria, a1 Wurtemburg abstained from votin 
mainly in view of existing stipulations in local monetary conventichs, which 
| tempuorarily embarrassed theiraction 
|} On all these questions the inte ts of monetary unification were mate 
| rially advanced by the publication Paris of the concise but adm 
ter from the Hon. JOHN SHERMAN, Senator in Congress from the ite of 
Ohio, a copy of which has been already communicated to the Depat ent of 
State, but which for more convenient reference is now transmitted here 


with in duplicate with its French translation 


His opinions are unmistakably expressed in the following ex- 
| tracts: 
As the gold 5-franc piece is now in use by over 


sixty millions of people of 








several different nationalities, and is of convenient form and size may 
well be adopted by other nations as a common standard of value, leaving to 
| each nation to regulate the divisions of this unit in silver coin or tokens 
|} Ifthis is done France will surely abandon the impossible effort of making 
two standards of value. Gold coins will answer all the purposes of Euro 
pean commerce. A common gold standard will regulate silver coina 
‘In England many persons of influence and different chambers are earn 
| estly in favor of the proposed change in the coinage. Thechange is slight 
with them that an enlightened self-interest will soon induce them lake 


8 , 


it, especially if we make the greater changs in our coinage 


tive Document No. 14, Fortieth Congress, second session, pages 99, 100 


| The English Government was represented at the conference as 


| an advocate of thesingle gold standard. Mr. Rivers Wilson, the 
| delegate, read the following declaration: 
Before recommencing a discussion of the lists of questions, the English 


delegates deem it their duty to the Government they represent, to the mem 
| bers of the confers s,and particularly to the G nment of the I 
| by whose invitation they are present, and to prevent any misunderst li 

| to indicate their delicate and exceptional situation. They are convinced of 


iit ovel eror 
I 





the necessity of this declaration from the serious and practical turn the dis 
| cussion has borne to this time, and particularly from the high signi ition 
| that must attach in public opinion to the presidency of his imperial high 
| ness, Prince Napoleon, and to the labors which must result from it 
The English Government was obliged to accept the cordial invitation 
from the Government of the Emperor to participate in this conference, be 
cause a refusal would have shown a want of courtesy and would have made 


it liable to accusations of prejudices upon this very important question 

Indeed, the English nation is in a position much more independent upon 
this question than most continental nations. 

So long as public opinion has not decided in favor ofa change of the pres- 
ent system, which offers no serious inconveniences, either in wholesale or 
retail trade, and until it shall be incontestably demonstrated that a new 
system offers advantages sufficiently commanding to justify the abandon 
ment of that which is approved by experience and rooted in the habits of 
the people, the English Government could not believe it to be its duty to 
take the initiative in assimilating its coinage with those of the count 
the continent. 

But the English Government will always be ready to aid any attempt to 
enlighten and guide public opinion in the appreciation of the question, and 
facilitate the Gacusdlon of the means by which such an assimilation, so ad 
vantageous in theory, may be effected 

Thus, while consenting to be represented in this conference, the English 
Government has found it necessary to place the most careful restrictions 
upon its delegates; their part is simply to listen to the different arguments 
to study the situation as developed in the discussion, and to report to their 
Government. Thus far they have found no difficulty in votingin favor of all 
the propositions adopted by the conference, because their principles agree 
with the system now in force in England. But they cannot vote for any 


ries of 


question tending to bind their Government, or express any opinion to induc: 
| the belief that Great Britain will adopt the convention of 1865.—Senute 
eculive Document, No. 14, Fortieth Congress, second session, page 55 
| Mark the language: 
The English delegates had found no difficulty in voting in favor of all the 


propositions adopted by the conference, because their principles agree with 
the system now in forcein England. But they can not vote for any question 
| tending to bind their Government or express any opinion to induce t 
lief that Great Britain will adopt the convention of 1865 

The convention of 1865 established the Latin Union, which was 
the bimetallic union of Europe. The earnest efforts of the Eng- 
lish delegation, of Mr. Ruggles, the delegate from the United 
States, and of Mr. SHERMAN, chairman of the Committee on Fi- 
nance of the Senate of the United States, procured a decision of 
the conférence in favor of the single gold standard. England 
and the United States inaugurated the movement for a gold 
standard in the conference of 1867, and by the aid of Mr. SHER- 
MAN’S letter secured the recommendation. The report of Mr. 
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Ruggles, portions only of which have been quoted, abundantly 
establishes this most important fact. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to ask the Senator, while he is giv 
ing the history of that question, whether that report of Mr. Rug- 


gles was not asked for by a vote of the Senate at the time, and 

| whether it was not communicated to the Senate by the Treasury 
Department, and published as a Senate document? 

Mr. STEWART. At the time? 
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Mr. HOAR. Yes. 

Mr. STEWART. It was sometime afterwards, I believe. 

Mr. HOAR. Withina few weeks or months? 

Mr. STEWART. Did the Senator ever read it? 

Vr. HOAR. Yes: I read it. 

Mr. STEWART. At the time? 

ir. HOAR. Iwas not a Senator at the 
know whether I read it at the time or not. 

Mr. STEWART. I suppose the Senator asked the question 
in order to have me read it. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to add, if the Senator will pardon me, as 


time, and Ido not 


he was giving the history of that transaction, I thought he would 
himself desire that so important a part of the history of legisla- 
tion as that-report should be spread before the Senate. 


MW 
ava 


r. STEWART. 
in mine. 

Mr. HOAR. Task the Senator if that is not true? 

Mr. STEWART. Lam spreading before the Senate all the 
facts. If the Senator will not interrupt me, he can draw his in- 
ferences afterwards. 

Mr. HOAR. What I stated is a fact. 

Mr. STEWART. Iam referring tothe documents, and every 
document that I quote I refer toin my 
date, and everything connected with it. 

Mr. HOAK. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. STEWART. Ido not wish to be interrupted, because it 
breaks the thread of my remarks. 

Mr. HOAR. I- 
purely, not to interrupt his remarks. I desire to ask whether 
the report to which he has referred was not asked for by the Sen- 
ute by resolution, communicated to the Senate by the Treasury De- 
partment, and published by the Senate as a document? 
is no doubt about that. 

Mr. STEWART. Of course it was. 
know any particulars about it, he can see it. 
can not get the report and read it now. 

Mr. HOAR. I put my question, if the Senator will pardon 
me -—- 

Mr. STEWART. I decline to be interrupted to put a whole 
lot of trash in my speech. 

Mr. HOAR. Very well. 

Mr. STEWART. It simply breaks up the narrative I was 
giving. 

Mr. HOAR. I shall endeavor to make my point after the Sen- 
ator gets through. 

Mr. STHWART. After I get through the Senator can talk. 
FIRST ATTEMPT BY MR. SHERMAN TO DEMONETIZE SILVER. 


I do not care about a speech being injected 


[If the Senator wants to 
I refer toit. I 


On the 6th day of January, 1868, Mr. Sherman introduced the | 


following bill, which was referred to the Committeeon Finance: 
[Fortieth Congress, second session. ] 
S. 217. 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, January 6, 1868, 
Mr. SHERMAN asked, and by unanimous consent, obtained leave to bring 


in the following bill; which was read twice, referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed: 


A bill in relation to the coinage of gold and silver. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the. Uniled States 
of Americain Congress assembled, That, with a view to promote a uniform 
currency among the nations, the weight of the gold coin of %5.shall be 12474 
troy grains, so that it shall agree with a French coin of 25 francs, and with 
the rate of thirty-one hundred francs to the kilogram; and the other sizes or 
denominations shall be in due proportion of weight, and the fineness shall 
be nine-tenths or 900 parts finein 1.000, 

Swo. ¥. And bett further enacted, That, in order to conformthe silver coin- 
age to this rateand to the French valuation, the weight of the half dollar 
shall be 179 grains, equivalent to 116 decigrams; and the lesser coins be in 
due proportion, and the fineness shall benine-tenths, But thecoinage ofsil- 
ver pieces of one dollar, five cents, and three cents shall be discontinued. 

Sno. 3. And be tt further enacted, That the gold coins to be issued under 
this act shall bea legal tender in all payments to any amount; and thesilver 
coins shall be a legal tender to an amount not exceeding $10 in any one pay- 
ment. 

Src. 4. And be it further enacted, That in the assay-of the gold coins to be 
issued under this act there shall be no. greater deviation allowed from the 
standard of fineness than one-thousandth part above or below. 

Sno. 5. And bett further enacted, That the devices on the coins shall con- 
sist of such emblems 2nd inscriptions as are proper to the Republic of the 
United States, but peta distinct from those now in use; each coin shall 
express its proper date and valine; and the value of the gold coins shall be 
stated bothin dollars andin francs; and whenever it is ascertained thatGreat 
Britain has conformed the pound sterling to the value of the piece of 85, then 
the value in British terms shallaiso bestated; and the devices as well as the 
diameters-of the coins shail be fixed by the Director of the Mint, under the 
control of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sno. 6. And be it further enacted, That foreign gold coins, conformed to the 
basis. herein. prescribed, shall. bo & légal tender in all payments whatsoever, 
so long as the standards of weight and fineness are duly maintained; and it 

“shall be the duty’of the commissioners of assay, meeting at the Mint in the 
month of February of each year, to try asufficient. number of such foreign 
coins of the preceding year,to be procured for that purpose by the Director 
of the Mint, and if any serious deficiency be found, the Seeretary of the 
Treasury shall have power to suspend the right of legal-tender in the par- 
ticular case. 

Sreo. 7. And be ié further enacted, That when the gold and silver coins of the 


United States are brought to the mint or its: branches for recoinage; such: 


coins shall be received by weight, and thoseofthem whichhave beeu issuedas 


[-desire toask the Senator a question of fact | 


There | 


speech, giving the page, | 
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nine-tenths fine shall be soreceived, butall others byassay. And in payme 
at the mint for both gold and silver coins above specified, the value sha 
rendered according to the weights prescribed in the first and second 
of this.act; and there shal! be no ch e for coinage, s¢ , 
revenue; and on all other deposit ld for coinage the 
half of 1 per cent 


nt 
hall} 






ignior 


har 










sor 


See. 8 And beit further enacted, That for the uses of the Treasury 
custom -houses, the Secretary of the Treasury shall, as soom.as this 2 
effect, publicly declare the rates at which the coins of the | ‘ 
and of foreign. countries now current shall be reckoned upon estima 


nished by the Director of the Mint. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That this hi: n 
day of January, 1869; but to expedite the recoinage it shall be lawful { 
mint and its branches to.receive gold and silver coins. of the United 
for that purpose.on.and after the Istday of October next, and to give 
icates. therefor, payable in the order of receipt in the new coin 
convert the metals thus received into ingots and planchets 
stamping when this act takes And in respect to other deposits 
or purchases. of silver the like certificates may be issued if demande: 
after the 1st day of October next. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That the weights to be used at 
when this act ~oes into operation may beeither troy weights or Fren 
weights, or both, as the Secretary of the Treasury shall direct. 

On the 9th of June, 1868, Mr. SHERMAN reported the fo 
ing bill favorably, and advocated its passage by an elabo 
written report, in which hereferred to and relied on the rey 
of Mr. Ruggies-of the proceedings of the monetary confe 
which had been held in Paris the previous year. He then 

The second inquiry of your committee was whether the plan propos 
the Paris conference was the best mode to accomplish the end desired 

{t proposes: 

1. A single standard exclusively of gold. 

2. Coins of equal weight and diameter. 
3. Of equal quality of fineness—nine-tenths fine. 

4 The weight of the present 5-franc gold piece to be the unit. 

5. The coins of exch nation to bear the names and emblems prepared 
each, but to be legai tenders public and private in all. 

The single standard of gold is an American idea, yielded reluctant 
France and other countries, where silver is thechiefstandard of value 
impossible attempt to maintain two standards of vaiue has given 1 
nearly all the debasement of coinage of the last two centuries, The r¢ 
mariet value of silver and gold varied like other commodities, and t 
first to the demonetization of the more valuable metal, and second 
debasement or diminution of the quantity of that metal in a given coin 


act ll take effe« 





to De Trea 


effect 





He then gave further reasons in favor of the gold standar 


| 
| . 
| and continued— 


For the reasons that induced the adoption of this unit of value, re 
is made by your committee to the report of Mr. Ruggles. They 1 
summed up as follows: 

‘*l, The coin proposed is the smallest gold coin in use, and therefor 
most convenient unit of value. 

‘*2.. It approximates more nearly to existing coinage of the great 
mercial nations than any other proposed. The dollar reduced 3} cents 
the mint becomes the unit of value, and its decimal divisions and mult 
enable us to retain all our well-known coins, both of gold and silver. 

“A very slight reduction of the English sovereign makes it conform to t 
multiple of the dollar and franc, so that 5 francs are a dollar, and $5 are 
The same unit is easily adapted to existing 
age of other nations. 

**3.. The franc is already in use by 72,000,000 of the most industriou 
thrifty people of Europe-—i"rance, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, and H« 

“4. Theactual gold coinage in francs from 1793 to 1856 was 1,312,220,814, \ 
the gold coinage in dollars during the same period was #845,536,591, a1 
sovereigns was $985,311,450, thus showing thatin France alone the existil 
gold coins on the proposed standard is greater than upon any other t 
could be adopted.”’ 

* ” a od e * 

France, whose standard is adopted, makes a new coin similar to our } 
eagle. She yields to our demand for the sole standard of gold, and du 
the whole conference evinced the most earnest wish to secure the cOope 
tion of the United States in the great object of unification of coinage 
ee Report’ No. 117, Fortieth Congress, second session, pages 
and 6. 


co 


DEMONETIZATION DEFEATED IN 1868. 


Senator E. D. Morgan, of New York, from the same commit 
tee, submitted a.minority report from which I make the follo 
ing extracts: 


In June last, while the Universal Exposition was in progress, an int 
tional monetary conference was held in Paris under the presidency « 
French minister of foreign affairs. 

Delegates from the several European nations were present. 

Mr. Samuel B. Ruggles represented the United States, and his report 
the subject has been communicated to Congress through the Departn 
of State. From this it appears that a plan of monetary unification 
there ed upon, the general features of which are: 

1, A single standard, exclusively of gold. 

2. Coins of equal weight and diameter. 

3. Of equal quality. nine-tenths fine. ; 

4 The weight of the present 5-franc gold piece to be the unit, with 
multiples. The issue by France of a new coin of value and weight of 
francs was recommended. a 

5. The coins of each nation to continue to bear the names and embie! 
preferred “4 each, but to be legal tenders, public and private, in all. 

Senate bill 217 is designed to carry into effectthis plan. Itspassage wou 
reduce the weight of our gold coin of &%, soas to agree with a French coin 
25 francs. 

It determines that cther sizes and denominations shall be in due propo! 
tion of weight and fineness, and that foreign gold coin, conformed to this 
basis, shall bea legal tender'so long as the standard of weight and fineness 
are maintained. It requires that the value of gold coin shail be stated both 
in dollars and francs, and also in. British terms, whenever Great Britain 
shall conform the pound sterling to the piece of 85. : 

Itconforms-our silver coinage to the French valuation, and discontinue 
the silver pieces.of #1, and 5 and 3 cents, and limits silver as a legal tenderto 
payments of #0. The !stofJanuary, 1869; is fixed as the period for the act to 
take effect. 

The reduction which this.measure would effect in the present legal stand 
ard value.of the gold coin.of the United. States would beat the rate of three 











1893 





pda half dollars in the hundred, and the reduction in the legal value of 
a \ - coinage would be still more considerable 

A ge in our national coinage so grave as that proposed by the bill 

- made only after the most mature deliberation. The circulating 

' um is &@ Matter that directly concerns the affairs of everyday life, affect 






J only the varied, intric 
to the minutest detail, 
aswell. The United States has 


ate, and multiform interests of the people at 
but the relations of the nation with all other 
a peculiar interest in such a ques- 








! is a principal producer of the precious metals, and its geographical 
sition, most favorable in view of impending commercial changes, renders 
that we should be in no haste to fetter ourselves by any new inter- 
il regulation based on an order of things belonging essentially to the 

. if cal e e * w 
e American continent, too, produces four-fifths of the silver of l 
The mines of Nevada have alre: ady taken high rank, and Mexico 
ipplies more than half the world’s grand l. Our relations with 





otherwise 





















ver-producing people, geographically most vorable, are 
; te 
Manifestly our business intercourse with them can be largely increased, a 
f wially true of Mexico, which, for well-known political reasons, seek 
the endliest understanding. This must ni t be overlooked. 
These two streams of the preciou 3 metal en 1 into the current of com 
me in full volume, will produce pe wb ions marked yportant 
ther countries will be affected, but the T nited States will feel the effect first 
D re directly than any other. 
The Pacific Railway wilk open to us the trade of China, Japan, India, and 
ther Oriental countries, of whose prepossesslk = we must not lose sight, 
urs Silver, for reasons not fully understood, has been the object of un 
S iemand among these Asiatic nations, and now forms the almost uni- 
el medium of circulation, absorbing rapidly the silver of coi ni age The 
rr jus proportion fixed between silver and gold by France, and which 
we are asked to copy, is denuding that country of the former metal. Our 


metary system, though less faulty, is not suital aly radjusted in this 
‘ . The silverdollar, for instance, a favorite coin of the native Indian 
nd distant Asiatic, has well nigh disappeared trom domestic circulation 


) reappear among the Eastern peoples with whom We more than ever seek 
lost weer. 
As they prefer this piece we do well to increase rather than di ntinueits 
coinage, for we must not deprive ourselves of the advantages which its 
y will afford, and **it would be useless to send dollars to Asia inferior | 
y ht and value to its well-known Spanish and American prototype. 
Mr. Ruggles says that nearly all the silver coined in the United State 


to 1858 has disappeared. A remedy is not to be found in the adoption 
ystem that undervalues this metal, for that commodity, like any other 
; the market where not taken at its full value to find the more favora- 
pie one. 





Itis a favorite metal, entering into all transactions of daily ife, and de 
serves proper recognition in the monetary system. 
It is said that ‘to promote the intercourse of ni utions with each other, a 





formity in weights, coins, and measuresof capacity is among the most effica- 
cious agencies.” Our weights, coins, and measures now correspond mu h 
nearly to the English than to the French standard. Our commerce 
with Great Britain is nine times greater than with France, and if the former 
oes not adopt the Paris system of coinage—-and we have no assurance that 
she will—the United States would certainly commit a serious error in 
ing this bill. Noargument is needed to enforce this. 
communities? A properly adjusted coinage would stimulate commerce 
south and southwest 


more 


Dass 
pa 


with those great parts of the continent lying ft us, with 
the West Indies and the countless millions of trans-Pacific countrie We 
tand midway on the thoroughfare of traffic between these two widely-sep- 
arated races. Our rye canals, our natural highways, and merchant 
marine may be made to control their carrying trade. 

But here, as everywhere else, a well-adjusted coinage becomes a wand of 
power in the hand of ente rprise. Tokens are not wanting to mark the favor 
in which the United States are held by China. The unusual honor recently 


conferred by that government upon a citizen of this country was not alone 
because of his fitness as an ambassador at large, but was a mark aswell of a 
ily disposition towards this count Future harmony of intercourse 
sured, too, by their adoption as a text-book in diplomatic correspond- 
n¢ f a leading American authority on international law. Much might 
» be said about the growing partiality of Japan towards this country, but 
enough that the recentopening of certain ports indicates an enlightened 
nge in the politics of these two old empires, of which commerce, espe- 









cially our own, is availing itself. 
e me i a % mt ra 
Our coinage fs believed to be the simplest of ony in circulation, andevery 
way satisfactory for purposes of domestic commerce: it possesses Spec ial 


merits of everyday value, and should not, for ‘ligh t reasons, be exehanged 
Where the advantages sought to be gained are mainly theoretical, engaging 
more properly the. attention of the philosopher than the practical man. 
The instinets of our people lead them to believe that we are on the eve of 
tant business changes, and we may therefore safely hold fast for the 
nt to what experience has proven to be good, following only where 
prosperity opens to our 





presc 
clear indications may lead, anda future of great 
country. 

The war gave us self-assertion of character, and removed many imps 
Ments to progress; it also proved our ability to originate means to end 
[ts expensive lesson will be measurably lost if it fails to impress upon us 
the fact that we have a distinctive American policy to work out, one suffi- 
ciently free from the traditions of Europe to bes 
tion and the genius of our enterprising country 2. 

T » people : ‘of the United States have been quick to avail themselves of 
their natural advantages. The public lands, not only, and the mines of 
precious metals, but our politi cal institutions, have likewise powerfully 
Operated in our favor, and will continue to do so with increasing force.— 

tte Report, Com, No. 117, 40th Congress, vond session, page 13. 
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I observe we are doing business without a quorum. I donot 
ask that a quorum be present in my case, but I give notice that 
during the remainder of ~ session, when other Senators are 
rg iking, who are giving facts and information so much needed 

by Senators who spend their time in the cloak rooms, we shall 
have 43 Senators in their seats. 

Mr. PUGH. Mr. President, the absence of a quorum being 

Suggested, and it being manifest that a quorum is not present, 
Ineve a call of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
The Secretary will call the roil. 


(Mr. - LODGE in the chair), 
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The secretary called the roll, and the following Senator re- 
sponded to their names 
Aldricl Davi Lod Pansom 
Allen, Dixo1 Med toaeh 
Alli De Mel > 
sate Dy Mar Ss ith 
Berry Par lit res Stewal 
Blackburn, ry Mot § 
Brice, Gord I 
Butler (,Tayv r 
Caffery Hale Pe ite 
Call, Hart P I 
Camas Haw P 
Carey Hoa P Y 
Coke, lo PI Whit 
Cullom Lindsay, Juay \ 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-six Senators - 
swered to their n A quorum of the Senate bei: 
the Senator from Nevada will proe 
Mr. STEWART. The bill was never called up for aetior if 
it had been the reading of Mr. Morgan's report wou! y ttl 
its fate, and i ould not have received a sinele vote in the Sen 
j}ate. The author himself would certainly have repudiat t in 
view of the cogent reasons why it should not pass which M 
Morgan presented to the country. Neither the bill nor the r 





And what of therising | 





ited to our peculiar situa- 


attracted 


port the slightest attention, and it is doubt y 
Senator who was not on the Finance Committee ever knew tl! 
such a bill had been introdueed. The title was, ‘‘A bill in r 
tion to thé coinage of gold and silver,” and gave no indication of 















the real character of the legislation propos d. 

But the report of Mr. Morgan must pr 
moters of the scheme to demonetize silv Lot be 
accomplished 1} open and direct m¢ ns,and that a discussion i 
the Senate would | 6 fatal to the object of theirdesire. Mr. Mo 
gan’s report stood as an absolute bar against the demonetizatior 
of silver He had full knowledge of th: object of th ) whi 
he defeated, b the Senate and the country were ign t 
the whole tr: ction. No discussion in either House of Con 
gress had iam ‘phos with regard to the demonetization of sil- 
ver, and the Senate as well as the country were ignorant of 
what oceurred in the Finance Committee. Senators are too bu 
to examine the reports of committees upon bills which are neve 
called up for action. It would not do to bring up the questi 
again while Mr. Morgan was a member of the Finance Commi 
tee of that body. His term of office expired March 4, 1869, and 
Mr. Reuben E. Fenton took his place. 

SECOND ATTEMPT AT DEMONETIZATION OF SILVI 

Gen. Grant became President of the United States on the 
ith of March, 1869, and Mr. Boutwell was his Secretary of the 
Treasury; John J. Knox, Comptroller of the Currency, and Mr 
Linderman, Director of the Mint. <A revision of the mint laws w 
undertaken. 

Mr. SHERMAN says 

Whatis the history of that bill I have herethe original bil! It wa 
bill framed in the’ Pre asury p epee nent. It did not come into Congress i 
the ordimary way, but it was framed in the Treasury Depa ent by a « 
tinguished body of expert every one of whose names is now borne w 
honor wherever ned Most of them are dead; but some of them 
are living. Mr a Director of the Mint; Mr. Secretary Bou . 
well, who, as I st claims to be > author of the bill, and prop 
erly so, because he was at the head of the Department; Mr. John J. Knox 





who held the o Meo e of Deputy Comptroller of the Currency; Mr. Linderman 
who was Dir of the Mint; Mr. Patter who was superintendent of 
the mint at Phil: hia, and a whole host of other experts, frar i that 
bill after a most elaborate correspondence ch is contained here in 
official documents communicated to Congress at the time (CONGRES 
SIONAL, RECORD, August 31, 1893, page 920.) 

The bill contained seventy-one sections, and was sent to Mr 
SHERMAN, chairman of the Committee on Finance, with th 



















following letter from Mr. Boutwe 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, A; 

Sik: I havethe honor to transmi rewith a bill revising the laws rel 
tive to the mint y offices, and coinage of the United States, and accom 
panyingreport Che bill has been prepared unde he supervisionof John Ja 
Knox, Deprnty Comptroller of the Currency, and its passage is recommended 
in the form presented. It includes, in a condensed form, all the important 
legislation upon the coins . hot now obsolete, since the first mint was e 
tablished, in 1792; and the report gives a concise statement ot the variou 
amendments pr« Dc sed to existing laws, and the necessity for the chan 
recommended. There has been no revision of the laws pert sining t 
mint and coinage since 1837, and it is believed that the passage of 
closed bill will conduce greatly to theefficiency and economy of t 
tant branch of the Government service. 

Iam, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

GEORGE 5 BOU TWELI ? 
y i 
Hon. JOHN SHER MAN, 
Chairman Fi Committee, United S Q 
It will be observed that Mr. Boutwell’s letter transmitting the 


bill makes no mention of any change in the coinage laws, but he 


ealled it a bill revising the laws relative to the mint, assay 
offices, and coinage of the United States. This was the harm- 


less title of the bill. He states that the bill was prepared un- 
der the supervision of John Jay Knox, Deputy Comptroller of 
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the Currency. Mr. Knox was soon after promoted from that 


office to the presidency of a leading national bank, one of the | 
Such promotions of | 


great financial institutions of New York. 
Treasury officials who have been faithful to the banking inter- 
ests have been too frequent to escape observation. 

Mr. Sherman states that Mr. Linderman and others assisted 
Mr. Knox in the preparation of the bill. Mr. Linderman was 
well qualified to render service in that behalf. His familiarity 
with the mint laws and his devotion to the cause of monometal- 


lism after his return from England made him a most efficient | 


agent in securing gold monometallism after theexample of Great 
Britain. Mr. Knox was also familiar with the English coinage 
laws, for he states in the documents which the Senator from 
Ohio had printed in his speech in the RECORD (page 922) that 
the appendix to his report recommending the bill which the 
Secretary sent to the chairman of the Finance Committee con- 
tained a copy of the English coinage act of 1870. 

The title of the bill, ‘‘ Revising the laws relative to the mint, 
assuy offices, and coinage of the United States,” was altogether 
misleading. No one would suspect from the title that it con- 
tained any device for the demonetization of silver. The Senator 
from Ohio in his speech of August 30, 1893, sets out in full 

THE SECTIONS WHICH DECEIVED THE SENATE. 

He says: 

The bill contains seventy-one sections. Sections 15 and 18 of the bill are 
the only ones to which this implication has ever been made. I have here 
sections 15 and 18 as originally introduced by the Secretary of the Treasury 
and sent to the Committee on Finance. Here are the original sections: 

“Seo, 15. And be it further enacted, That of the silver coin the weight of the 
half dollar, or piece of 50 cents, shall be 192 grains, and that of the quarter 
dpliar and dime shall be, respectively, one-half and one-fifth of the weight of 
said half dollar. That the silver coin issued in conformity with the above 
section shall be a legal tender in any one payment of debts for all sums less 
than #1." 

This is a literal copy, word for word, from the act of 1853, except that it 
drops the 5-cent piece, I believe it is. 

Mr. MIuLs. The act of 1873, the Senator means’? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No; [say the bill that was sent to us reénacts the law of 
1853, and is an exact copy of it; but as the law of 1853 applied only to the frac- 
tional coins, in this draft, they added to the four or five sections fixing the 
gold and silver and other coins the following section: 

Suc. 18, And be il Jurtherenacted, That nocoins, either gold, silver, or minor 
coinage, shall hereafter be issued from the mint other than those of the de- 
nominations, standards, and weights herein set forth. 

Two sections intervene between the fifteenth and eighteenth 
sections quoted by Mr. SHERMAN. A person reading the bill 
without any previous notice of the change in the currency would 
not have known that a change was contemplated. On the con- 
trary, believing, as all did believe, that it was a mere codifica- 
tion of the mint laws, with only such changes as were necessary 
to harmonize and make them a consistent system, no one would 
suspect that anything had been omitted, much less the standard 
dollar, which had survived all changes since it was ordained by 
Hamilton and Jefferson. 

The bill was introduced by Mr. SHERMAN on the 28th day of 
April, 1870, and referred to the Committee on Finance. On De- 
cember 19, 1870, it was reported to the Senate with amendments. 
On the 9th day of January, 1871, the bill came up in the Senate, 
and was discussed in Committee of the Whole. No allusion 
whatever was made during that discussion to sections 15 and 18; 
in fact, there was nothing in those sections to discuss. They 
contained nothing objectionable. It was not what the bill con- 
tained, but 

WHAT IT DID NOT CONTAIN, 
that worked the wrong and demonetized silver. 

The silver dollar was omitted from the list of coins, which omis- 
sion was not observed and the attention of the Senate was not 
called to it. 

After twoor three unimportant amendments relating to salaries 
reported by the Committee on Finance had been disposed of, the 
following amendment reported by the committee came up for 
consideration in the Committee of the Whole: 

For coinage, whether the gold and silver deposited be coined or cast into 
bars or ingots, in addition to the charge for refining or perene the metals, 
three-tenths of 1 per cent.—Congressional Globe, part 1, third session Forty- 
first Congress, 1870-71, page 368. 

This amendment was regarded asa directattack upon the min- 
ing industry of the United States, and also upon domestic coin- 
age. It was argued that such a provision of law would discour- 
age the minting of gold and silver in the United States and en- 
courage its exportation, because the mints of the leading nations 
of Europe made no charge for coinage after the metal had been 
refined and parted. ~ 

The discission which followed on this amendment occupies 
eight pages in'the Congressional Globe. (See Ibid., pages 368 to 
377, both inclusive.) 

The amendment was finally agreed to—yeas 25, nays 


25. 


Other sections, having no relation to sections 15 and 18, were 
then amended, and the Senate went into executive session. 


99 


~~) 


absent 





On the following day, when the bill was reached in its ora 

the proceedings were commenced as follows: 
MINT LAWS. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consideration .» 
the bill (S. No. 859) revising the laws relative to the mints, assay offi: ‘ana 
coinage of the United States. , q 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Unless a separate vote be demanded, the ¢ uestior 
will be taken on concurring inthe amendments made asinCommittee of t).. 
Whole in gross. . 

Mr. CoLE. I ask for a separate vote. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California ask for a separate 
vote on the amendment in regard to the coinage charge? ee 

Mr. COLE. Yes, sir. 

—{" quam There is one suggestion I wish to make. 
tion 19. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That will still be in order after the amena 
agreed to in Committee of the Whole shall have been acted upon 

Mr. SUMNER. Very well. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the amendmen 
which a separate vote is demanded. 

The Chief Clerk read the amendment, which was in section 25, after the 
words “as follows,” in the third line, to insert “for coinage, whether the 
gold and silver deposited be coined or cast into bars or ingots, in ad } 
the charge for refining or parting the metals, three-tenths of 1 per 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The other amendment in the same section, insert 
ing the words in line 12 ‘‘other than for coinage,’’ will be considered at 
same time, as they are dependent upon each other. The remainin 
ments made as in Committee of the Whole will be regarded as 
in. The question now is on concurring in this amendment made as 
mittee of the Whole. (Jbid., page 394.) 

The coinage charge was discussed at great length. 
394 to 399, both inclusive.) 

The entire discussion on the last day, as it had been on the first, 
was confined to the charge of three-tenths of 1 per cent on the 
coinage of gold and silver bullion. The yeas and nays on the 
adoption of this amendment in the Senate were taken, resulting 
in the negative—yeas 23, nays 26, absent 23. (Jbid., page 399.) 

Mr. SHERMAN then said: 

1 should like to have a vote by yeas and nays on the passage of t! 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and being taken, resulted—yeas 36, nays 
14; as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Bayard, Boreman, Brownlow, Casserly, Cole, Conkli 
Corbett, Davis,Gilbert, Hamlin, Harlan,Jewett,Johnston, Kellogg, McCreery 
Morton, Nye, Patterson, Pomeroy, Pool, Ramsey, Rice, Saulsbury, Sp: 
Stewart, Stockton, Sumner, Thurman, Tipton, Trumble, Vickers, Wa 
Willey, Williams, Wilson, and Yates—36. 

Nays—Messrs. Abbott. Ames, Anthony, Buckingham, Carpenter, ( idler 
Fenton, Hamilton of Texas, Harris, Howell, Morrill of Vermont, Pratt 
Scottand Sherman—l4. (Jdid., page 399). 

- It will be observed that Mr. SHERMAN voted in the negative 
and that I voted in the affirmative. I now desire to call partic- 
ular attention to the amendment, which was substantially the 
only matter in controversy in the Senate, and about which a 
the debate took place. I will repeat it: 

For coinage, whether the gold and silver deposited be coined or cast int 
bars or ingots, in addition to the charge for refining or parting the metal 
three-tenths of | per cent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. STEWART. I do not wish to be interrupted now. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ishould like—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CULLOM in the ch 
The Senator from Nevada declines to be interrupted, 

Mr. ALDRICH. 

oint. 

Mr. STEWART. Let the Senator put it in his own sp: 
The facts I am giving follow consecutively. 

Mr. ALDRICH. i wish to put in a section of the biil, so as to 
show the exact facts. 
Mr. STEWART. 
Let him make his own speech. 
to Senators to have the facts of the matter brought out, 
appreciate their position, 

This amendment assumed thatsilver bullion could be deposited 
at the mint for coinage for the benefit of the depositor, and im- 
posed a tax on the person so depositing for the privilege of coin- 
ing. If the Senate had been advised, as Mr. SHERMAN says that 
he was, that no silver could, under that bill, be deposited at the 
mint for coinage, is it probable that itwould have spent two days 
in hot debate over the question of taxing bullion which could 
not be deposited, and therefore never could be taxed? [or what 
purpose did Mr. SHERMAN violently advocate the tax on silver 
bullion deposited for coinage in a bill which denied it the right 
of coinage, and denied to the owner of bullion the right to de- 
posit it for that purpose? 

Under the act of 1853 and under the provisions of the bill then 
under consideration, the subsidiary silver coin mentioned in 
section 15 could only be coined on the account of the Govern: 
ment. No private party could present it for that purpose. But 
the owners of bullion could under existing laws, from the foun- 
dation of the Government, present the same to the mint and have 
it coined into standard dollars. Mr. SHERMAN says he knew 
that he had taken that right away, and that we all ought to 
have known the same. Why, then, was he combatting for 4 
charge on the abolished coinage? 
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I wish to put in a section of that bill at that 


The Senator can not put it in my speech. 


Of course, it is very aggravati 
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On the other hand, why should the Senate occupy two dasy 
of its time debating such a charge, if it also knew that the right 
of coinage of silver on private account was abolished? The 






DISINGENUOUSNESS OF THE SENATOR FROM OHIO 






age of silver for private parties, as well as of gold, when he knew 
that gold only could be coined on private account, if he sueceeded 
with his measure. 

[ can draw no other inference from his course at that time than 
a purpose to conceal the fact that the silver dollar had been 
omitted. The fact that Mr. SHERMAN voted against the bill is 
most suggestive. 
sion of uhe mint laws and the passage of so important a bill as 
the one then under consideration 
not consent to a charge for mintage which was not in the 
original bill introduced by him? 
vote would not defeat the bill nor endanger it in the slightest 
degree; but by voting against it he made the Senate believe that 
he attached more importance toa charge of three-tenths of 1 per 
cent on the coinage of gold (and of silver bullion, the coinage of 
which on private account had been abolished) than to the sys- 
tematizing of the various confused mint laws of the country, by 
a measure which had been the labor of experts so eminent as 
those he describes. 

Mr. SHERMAN says he knew that silver was demonetized by 
the bill, and that everybody else ought to have known it. Is it 
not barely possible that, knowing that fact, he desired to avoid 
the odium of voting for it which would attach after its far- 
reaching consequences should have been realized? Is it not 
barely possible that that amendment was introduced at the early 
stage of the consideration of the bill to attract the attention of 
the Senate and divert attention from the other provisions of 
the bill to make it seem the most important provision? Is it 
not a little strange that after his visit to London and Paris and 
his celebrated letter to Mr. Ruggles, which I have quoted, that 
he took no further interest in the demonetization of silver? 

Does not the fact that he introduced a bill for the demonetiza- 
























which bill was consigned to oblivion after the minority report 
of Mr. MORGAN came in, add to the mystery of his conduct? 








monetization of silver, would forego this master desire of his 
heart, which he declares was ‘‘an American idea,” because he 
could not impose a paltry charge of three-tenths of 1 per cent 
upon gold and silver coinage after the free coinage of silver had 
been abolished? 

This disposes of the charge so often made by the gold mono- 
metallists and repeated by Mr. SHERMAN, that in 1871 I voted 
for the demonetization of silver and he voted against it. 

In the report of Mr. Knox, printed in the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio of August 30, 1893 (ReEcoRD of August 31, page 
923), the following further history of the bill is given: 

On January 13, 1871, on motion of Hon. William D. Kelley, the Senate bill 
was ordered to be prinied. On February 25, 1871, Mr. Kelley, the chairman 












the nature of a substitute, when it was again printed and recommitted. 
The bill, therefore, was never heard of again at that session, 
and it never was debated in the House for a moment. 
HISTORY OF THE DEMONETIZATION ACT OF 
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on Coinage when appointed. 
On January 9, 1872, the bill was reported by Mr. Kelley, chairman of the 
Coinage Committee, with the recommendation that it pass. 


ITS GENEARL OBJECTS 
were stated by Mr. Kelley. 










codifying and simplifying the mintlaws. He informed the House 







partment. He said: 


Itis of the highest importance, therefore,that the one single cardinal change 
that the bill proposes should be made.—Congressional Globe, part 1, Forty 
second Congress, second session, 1871-'72, page 322 

Mr. Maynard stated what this 

CARDINAL CHANGE 







was: 

It contemplates that the Mint shall be a bureau in the Treasury Depart 
ment, and that the head of that Bureau shall be appointed by the President 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, for a period of five years 
unless sooner removed for reasons given to the Senate. * * * 








man who sees the difficulty of managing mints and assay offices, scatterec 
over this country as they are, without having a responsible head. 







the Secretary of the Treasury. (Jdid., 325). 
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was manifested at that time by advocating a charge onthe coin- | 


Why should he vote to prevent a useful revi- | 
because the Senate would | 


He knew very well that his | 


tion of silver, and made a most elaborate report in its favor, | 


Can it be supposed that the man who contributed so largely to | 
swing nineteen nations into line for the gold standard, and who | 
induced all the Finance Committee except one to favor the de- | 


of the Committee on Coinage, reported the bill back with an amendment, in*| 


Mr. Kelley again, on March 9, 1871, introduced a bill in the Forty-second 
Congress, when it was ordered to be printed, and referred to the Committee | 


He informed the House that it had 
been prepared in the Treasury Department for the purpose of 


that the most important change made by the bill was creating 
a Director of the Mint, with headquarters in the Treasury De- 


This bill is symmetrical in all its parts; it is a mere revision of the mint 
laws, suggested by the Secretary of the Treasury, and concurredin by every 


Its sole 
function is to so codify the laws, and to appoint a responsible head under 
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Some discussion was had with regard to the salaries of oft 
but the main contention was with regard to nic 
how the nickel should be obtained. 
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| The House adjourned that day without action on the bill. 

| (See Tbid., pages 322 to 328, both inclusive. 

| On the 10th of January the House resumed consideration of 
| the bill. The debate was confined to the question of salaries. 
The bill was finally recommitted to the Committee on Coinage, 
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Weights, and Measures. to 340, both in- 
clusive.) 

No allusion whatever was made to the omission o 
dollar. If it was omitted in the bill by Mr. 
alleged, the original can not be found. 

I again quote from the report of Mr. Knox, printed i 
| speech of the Senator from Ohio: 

On February 9, 1872, it was again reported from the Coinage Committee 
by the Hon. Samuel Hooper, printed and recommitted, and on February 13, 
1872, reported back by Mr. Hooper with amendments, printed, and made the 
Special order for March 12, 1872, until disposed of 

The bill came up for consideration on April 9, 1 

Mr. Hooper made a 

LENGTHY EXPLANATION OF THE 
occupying four pages of the RECORD, from pages 2 
both inclusive. 

The only allusion made by Mr. Hooper to the silver dollar is 
contained in the following extract from his remarks, published 
in the’speech of the Senator from Ohio, on page 924, as follows: 

Section 16 reénacts the provisions of existing defining the silver 
coins and their weights, respectively except in relation to the silver dollar, 
which is reduced in weight trom 4124 to 384 grains: thus making it a subsid- 
iary coin in harmony with the silver coins of less denomination, to secure 
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PROVISIONS OF THE BILL, 
304 to 2307, 


laws 








| its concurrent circulation with them. The silver dollar of 4124 erains, by 
reason of its bullion and intrinsic value being greater than its nominal 
value, long since ceased to be a coin of circulation, and is melted by manu 
| fa turers of Silverware. It does not circulate now in comme: cial transac- 
| tions with any country, and the convenience of those manufacturers in this 
| respect can better be met by supplying small stamped bars of the same 
| standard, avoiding the useless expense of coining the dollar for that p irpose 
| The coinage of the half-dime is discontinued, for the reason that its place is 
| Supplied by the copper nickel 5-cent piece, of which a large issue has been 
made, and which, by the provisions of the act authorizing its issue, is re 
deemable in United States currency (Congressional Globe, part 3, second 
session Forty-second Congress, page 2306.) 
| Mr. Hooper correctly states the weight and fineness of the 


doliar contained in the bill then pending and as it finally passed 
the House, but he does not state that it was a legal tender for 
only $5. It is true he classes it with the subsidiary coin, but a 
person listening to his remarks might well suppose that the 
weight of the dollar was simply reduced, because he states at 
considerable length that the silver dollar was ata premium over 
the gold dollar, and the natural inference would be that he in- 
| tended to estabiish the parity between the two metals 
Mr. Stoughton did say, in the course of the debate, that 


| The silver coins provided for are the dollar, 384 grains troy; the half- 
| dollar, quarter-dollar, and dime, of the value and weight of one-half, one 
} quarter, and one-tenth of the collar respectively, and they are made a legal 
tender for all sums not exceeding ® at any one payment. The ver dollar 
|} as now issued is worth for bu!iion 3} cents more than the gold llar, and 74 
|} cents more than two half-dollars Having a greater intrinsik lan ne minal 
| Value, it is certain to be withdrawn from circulation whenever we return to 


specie payment, and to be used only for manufacture and exportation as 
| bullion. (Congressional Globe, part 3, second session Forty-second Con- 
gress, 1871-'72, page 2308 
{| But it was reserved for the Hon. Clarkson Potter, of New 
York, to develop 
CfHE REAL CHARACTER OF THE BILL 


ind show that it adopted a gold standard. 

The speech of Mr. Potter, from which the following extracts 
are taken, developed the radical character and far-reaching 
scope of the bill, and furnished material for a protracted discus- 
sion, which must have defeated the object of our English friends 
and American doctrinaires to demonetize silver: 

Mr. Potrer. I confess, therefore, that the introduction of the bill at such 
| a period excited my suspicion. I was and am at alossio gather from any- 
thing I know of or can learn that there is any necessity for the a option of 
this measure now When the bill comes to be read section by sectionI shall 
make such suggestions in the way of amendments as I think are calculated 
to make it better if it should go into operation. But forthe present I desire 
to avail myself of the few minutes allowed me to state generally my objec 
tions to the adoption of any such law now. 7 

* + * 2 

Then, in the next place, this bill provides for the making of changes in 
the legal-tender coin of the country, and for substituting as legal-tender 
coin of only one metal instead, as heretofore, of two. I think myself this 
would be a wise provision and that legal-tender coins, except subsidiary 
coin, should be of gold alone; but why should we legi onthatnow when 
we are not using either of these metals as a cil lati The bill 
provides also for a change in respect of the weight and value the silver 
dollar, which 1 think is a subject which, when We come to require risla- 
tion about itat all, will demand at our hands ry serious consideration, 
and which, as we are not using such coins for circu ion now, seems atthis 
| time to be an unnecessary subject about which to legislate 
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But beyond that, the bill provides for ane ‘ly new subsidiary coinage 

It provides for the coinage of new 5-cent, 3-cent, 2-cent, and l-cent pieces, 

i onl it provides that these new coins shall be of a certain alloy of copper and 
nickel. Now, we have at present in circulation several hundred million 
leces of subsidiary base coin. They are familiar to every one us, and 


ave been iu circulation for someyears. There isthe ordinary nickel 5-cent, 
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l-cent piece, for which there has been substituted of late years the bronze 
ient piece. Of these pieces of subsidiary coinage, I repeat, several hundred 
miilion pieces are in circulation, and it is proposed thatin place of these 
pieces we shall have another setof minor subsidiary coins of nickel copper, 
ording to the form prescribed in this bill. For whatreason? Ithas been 
ted for the purpose of uniformity. That reason, however, seems to 


act 


sug ge 


the ordinary nickel 8-cent piece, and the bronze 2-cent piece, and the nickel | 
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; 
| 


me so insufficient thatit has occurred to me that behind this provision ofthe | 


law lies the real motive power of this bill; thatis, that it will make neces- 
sary a great consumption of nickel copper for several hundred million pieces 
of this new subsidiary coinage.—Congressional Globe, part 3, second ses- 
sion Forty-second Congress, 1871-’72, page 2310. 

He continued at considerable length, pointing out other objec- 
tions to the bill. The speech of Mr. Potter excited a general 
debate, which made it very clear that the passage of the bill by 
ordinary methods wasimpossible. The House adjourned pending 


the consideration of the bill and terminated a very exciting con- | 


troversy. The debate which did occur occupies ten pages—from 
page 2307 to 2317, inclusive. 

The opposition to this bill was so determined and aggressive 
that its friends professedly abandoned it and brought in 

A SO-CALLED SUBSTITUTE, 
which, they asserted, obviated the objectionsmade. On the 27th 
day of May the following extraordinary proceedings were had in 
the House of Representatives: 
MINTS AND COINAGE. 

Mr. Hooper of Massachusetts. I desire to call up the bill (H. R. No 
1427) revising and amending the laws relative to mints, assay offices, and 
coinage of the United States. I doso for the purpose of offering an amend- 
ment to the billin the nature of a substitute, one which has been very care- 
fully prepared, and which I have submitted to the different gentlemen in this 
House who have taken a special interest in the bill I find that it meets with 
universal approbation in the form in which I offer it. 
be suspended and that the substitute be put on its passage. 

Mr. Brooks, I ask the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Hooper) to 
pest pone his motion until his colleagueon the committee, my colleague from 
New York [Mr. Potter] is in his seat. It is my impression that he does not 
concur in this substitute. 

Mr. Hooper of Massachusetts. It is so late in the session that I must de- 
cline waiting any longer. 

Mr. Brooks. | would again suggest to the gentleman that he should wait 
until my colleague comes in. 

Mr. Hooper of Massachusetts. I can not do so. 

Mr. HOLMAN, I suppose it is intended to have the bill read before it is put 
upon its passage. 

‘The SPEAKER. The substitute will be read. 

Mr. Hooper of Massachusetts. [ hope not. It isa long bill, and those 
who are interested in it are perfectly familiar with its provisions. 

Mr. Kerr. The rules can not be suspended so as to dispense with the read- 
ing of the bill? 

The SPEAKER. They can be. 

Mr. Kerr. I want the House to understand that it is attempted to put 
through this bill without being read. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts |[Mr. Hooper] move 
that the reading of the biil be dispensed witn? 

Mr. Hooper of Massachusetts, I will so frame my motion to suspend the 
rules that it will dispense with the reading of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves that the rules 
be suspended and that the bill pass, the reading thereof being dispensed 
with 

Mr. RANDALL. Can not we have a division of that motion? 

The SPEAKER. A motion to suspend the rules can not be divided. 

Mr. RANDALL. I should like to have the bill read, although I am willing 
that the rules shall be suspended as to the passage of the bill. 

The question was put on suspending the rules and passing the bill without 


reading; and (two-thirds not voting in favor thereof) the rules were not | 


suspended. 
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MINTS AND COINAGE, 


Mr. Hooper of Massachusetts. I now move that the rules be suspended 
and the substitute for the bill in relation tomints and coinage passed; and I 
ask that the substitute be read 

The Clerk began to read the substitute. 

Mr. Brooks. Is that the original bill? 

The SPEAKER. The motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Hooper) applies to the substitute, and that on which the House is called to 
act is being read. 

Mr. BRooKs. As there is to be no debate, the only chance we have to know 
what we are doing is to have both the bill and the substitute read. 

The SPEAKER. The motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts being to 
suspend the rules and pass the substitute, it gives no choice between the 
two bills. The House must either pass the substitute or none. 

Mr. BRooKSs. How can we choose between the original bill and the substi- 
tute unless we hear them both read? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can vote ‘aye’ or ‘‘no”’ 
whether this substitute shall be passed. 

Mr. BRooKs. I am very much in the habit of voting ‘‘no”™ 
know what is going on. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Before the question is taken upon suspending the rules and 
vassing the bill, I hope the gentleman from Massachusetts will explain the 
eading changes made by this bill in the existing law, especially in reference 

to the coinage. It would seem that all the smali coinage of the country is 
intended to be recoined. 

Mr. Hooper of Massachusetts. This bill makes no changes in the existing 
law in that regard. It does not require the recoinage of thesmall coins. On 
the comers, Il understand that the Secretary of the Treasury proposes to 
issue an order to stop the coinage af all the minor coins, as there is now a 
great abundance of them in-the country. The salaries are not increased. 
They remain as they were. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Isnot thesalary of the subtreasurer at New York increax’ 1° 

Mr. Hooper of Massachusetts. No, sir; it is not increased. 

Mr. GARFIELD of Ohio. Does the gentleman say that no salary is in- 
creased by this bill? 

Mr. HOOPER of Massachusetts. No salary is increased by this bill. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Are there any additional offices created? 

Mr. SARGENT. The bill dispenses with some existing offices. 

Mr. HooPER of Massachusetts, It dispenses with certain officers now in 


on the question 


when I do not 


| Only approves it, but strongly urges its passage. 


I move that the rules | 
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the mints, and the saving on their salaries will more than 
penses of the new bureau of the Treasury Department. 

Mr. HOLMAN. What is the new bureau called? 

Mr. HOOPER of Massachusetts. The new bureau is to be called the burea 
of mines and coinage. There is now no general superintendence; each} 
runs on its own hook. There is really now no law regulating the mints 
no responstbility. 

Mr. HOLMAN. How many mints are provided for by the bill 

Mr. Hooper of Massashusetts. No new mints. 

Mr. HOLMAN, Did the Committee on Banking and Currency consider | 
subject of discontinuing any of the mints? ; 

Mr. HOOPER of Massachusetts. They did consider it and did not deen 
expedient. The Secretary of the Treasury has authority now, indepen 
of this bill, to discontinue certain mints if he deems it expedient: 
Charlotte, for instance. 
respect. 

Mr. MERRIAM. Has this bill been submitted to the Secretary of the T: 
ury; and if so, does it meet his approval? 

Mr. HooPpER of Massachusetts. It has been submitted to him, and he ; 

He deems it exceedi 
important, as there are irregularities in the Mint now, which can n 
controlled by any existing law. 

Mr. KERR. Does the nickel clause, so-called, and which led to sonx 
troversy a month or so ago, remain in the bill as it was at that time 

Mr. HOOPER of Massachusetts. It has been changed. Any nickel t 
purchased is to be subject to bids after advertisement. 

Mr. BROOKS, My colleague from the Westchester district [Mr. Pot 
stated the other day that this bill provided for the recoinage of more o1 
of the small currency of the country and the creation of a new curren 

Mr. Hooper of Massachusetts. That is not the case with the bill 
now stands. 

Mr. McCormick of Missouri. 
again. 

‘The section wasread, as follows: 

“SEc. 19. That upon the coins of the United States thereshall be the 
lowing devices and legends: Upon one side there shall be an impres 
emblematic of liberty, with an inscription of the word ‘Liberty,’and the y« 
of the coinage; and upon the reverse shall be the figure or representatio 
an eagle, with the inscriptions ‘United States of America’ and ‘E Plu 
Unum,’ and a designation of the value of the coin; but on the gold dollara 
three-dollar piece, the dime, five, three and one-cent piece the figure of | 
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This bill does not change his power at all in t} 


I ask that the nineteenth section be 


| eagle shall be omitted, and the Director of the Mini, with the approva 
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the Secretary of the Treasury, may cause the motto ‘In God We Trust’ t: 
inscribed upon such coins as shall admit of such motto; and any one of 
foregoing inscriptions may be on the rim of the gold and silver coins.’ 

Mr. McCorMIcK of Missouri. What I wish to inquire of the gentlen 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Hooper] is whether, under the provisions of 
nineteenth section, the Director of the Mint is not authorized to recoin 
the nickel coin of the United States in order to make it conform to the s 
tion? 

Mr. HOOPER of Massachusetts. He is not. On the contrary, under the 
isting laws, as I stated before, the amount of minor coinage is so large t! 
the Secretary of the Treasury has prepared an order prohibiting any furth 
coinage until further notice. 

Mr. MCCORMICK of Missouri. I understand that the Director of the M 
says that it costs the Government almost as much to coin a 5-cent ni 
piece as it does to coin a 10-dollar gold piece. 

Mr. HOOPER of Massachusetts. There is nothing in this bill to compe 
recoinage. 

Mr. McCorMIcK of Missouri. Would the gentleman have any objectior 
strike out that section? 

Mr. HOOPER of Massachusetts. Certainly I would. 

Mr. GARFIELD of Ohio. Does this bill provide what shall be done wv 
those officers of the Treasury that are now called assistant treasurers a 
who are ex oficio officers of the mint? By this bill they are evidently se) 
rated from the Treasury, and belong wholly to this new bureau which is 
be established. Now, will it not be necessary for us to establish new o 
in their cases and give them a salary appropriate to the duties they will ha 
to perform in the Treasury? 

Mr. HOopPER of Massachusetts. The Superintendent of the Mint (and t! 
officer now exists) takes the place of the subtreasurer, who acted ¢x 
as an officer of the mint, and provision is made in this bill that the subir: 
urer who acted er officio shall go back and confine himself to his duties 
assistant treasurer and disconnect himself from the mint. 

Mr. GARFIELD of Ohio. Go back to the Treasury? 

Mr. HOOPER of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. GARFIELD of Ohio. The gentleman will then see that that en 
upon us the necessity of providing a sufficient salary for those going back ' 
the Treasury. 

Mr. HOOPER of Massachusetts. I beg the gentleman's pardon; it leay: 
the superintendent of the mint with the same salary as before. 

Mr. GARFIELD of Ohio. I mean that the officers who go back into 1 
Treasury must have salaries provided for them. 

Mr. Hoover of Massachusetts. They were ex officio officers of the Mi 
their salaries were not increased. 

Mr. GARFIELD of Ohio. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; they had one sa 
ary as ex oficio officers of the Mint and another as officers of the Treasury 

Mr. SARGENT. That was not so, except in one instance. 

Mr. MCNEELY. As a member of the Committee on Coinage, Weights, a 
Measures, having carefully examined every section and line of this bill, a1 
generally well understanding the subject before us, I am satisfied the bi 
vught to pass. 

Mr. SARGENT. I hope we will now have a vote. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. Hooper of Massachuset 
to suspend the rules and pass the bili, it was agreed to; there being—ay« 

Globe, part 5, second session Forty-second Con 
gress, 1871-72, pages 3882, 3883. 

Some of the foregoing questions and answers are very si 
cant. Following are examples: 

Mr. Brooks. I ask the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Hooper] to 
postpone his motion until his colleague on the committee, my colieagur 
from New York [Mr. Potter] is in his seat. It is my impression that hoe 
does not concur in this substitute. 

Mr. HOOPER of Massachusetts. 
cline waiting any longer. 

Mr. BROOKS. 1 would again suggest to the gentleman that he should wait 
until my colleague comes in. 

Mr. Hooper of Massachysetts. I can not do so.—Jbid., page 3882. 


The refusal of Mr. Hooper to wait until Mr. Potter was pres 
ent was more evidence of caution than of fairness. 


Mr. KERR. Does the nickel clause, so called, and which led to some con- 
troversy a month or so ago, remain in the bill as it was at that time? 
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It is so late in the session that I must de 
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Mr. HOOPER of Massachusetts. 
chas 

This was not true. 
that respect. 
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stitute and the original bill wer 
currency, and nickel. 
hill and the substitute were trifling and 
atters of administration and phraseology, 
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asserted that the controverted portions had beenc 
original bill, with the alterations made by the substitute, will 
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with amendments from the Finance Committee, together with 
every word of debate during its consideration. 
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\ comparison of the bill and substitute will show that the sub- 
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chinge was made with regard toa single matter objected to in 


i have carefully compared the original bill and the 
the document 


debate. 


on room of the 
rm that the sub- 
as the matters in 


whieh Mr. Potter 


now file in 








l 
were concerned in the debate in 


Too much importance can not be attached to the fact that the 


ibstitute could not have been adopted if Mr. Hooper had not 


hanged. ‘The 


show 


Fit SSENTATIONS WERE 





FROM THE TRUTH MR OPER S REPT 


HOW FAR 


and how thoroughly the House was misled by such misrepresen- 
tations. 


These doewments from which I have quoted are on file in the 

n easily be referred to 

I will now give 
ruiz THE SENATE 


itself, as reported 


ENTIRE PROCEEDINGS LEN 


[Note in explanation of the bill (H. R. 2934) printed below. 
1. The body of the bill, printed in brevier, is as it came from 


the House. 


2. Amendments toinsert, reported by Committee on Finance, 


are in ttalies. 


3. Amendments to strike out, reported by Committee on Fi- 


nance, are in [brackets]. 


4, Amendments made by the Senate striking out words are in 


brevier. with brackets, and the words inserted in lieu thereof in 
the handwriting of the Clerk, are in SMALL CAPTTALS. 


5. Amendments reported by Committee on Finance, on page 12, 


section 18, line 9, in italics and brackets, were disagreed to by the 
senate. 


6. Amendment to strike out, on page 14, section 24, lines 5, 


and 6, was moved in the Senate, and is in SMALL CAPTTALS and 
brackets. 


7. The word “agreed,” in the handwriting of the Clerk, show- 


s indicated by LARGE 
8. The exact pages and lines of the original bill are indicated. ] 


3d SESSION. 





IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
May 29, 1872. 
and referred to the Committee on Finance 


DECEMBER 16, 18 


Read twice 


BD 
bas 


Reported by Mr. SHERMAN with amendments, viz: Strike out the 


parts in [brackets] and insert the parts printed in italics. 


1873. 


JANUARY 7, 


Mr. SHERMAN, from the Committee on Finance, reported additional 


amendments; which were ordered to be printed with the bill. 


AN ACT 


Revising and amending the laws relative to the mints, assay- 
offices, and coinage of the United States. 

it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre senta- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Mint of the United States is hereby established as a 
Bureau of the Treasury Department, embracing in its organ- 
ization and under its control all mints for the manufacture of 
coin, and all assay-oflices fer the stamping of bars, whieh are 
now, or which may be hereafter, authorized by law. 


The | 
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chief officer of the said Bureau shall be de mi l) 
rector of the Mint, and shall be under the general direct 1 ot 
the Seeretary of the Treasury He hall b appou 

President, by and with the advice and eonsent of the Sena 
ind shall hole iis office f t te five years, 1 ‘ 
sooner removed by the President ms to 

nicated by him the Sena 

Sec. 2. That the Direct f the ™ t 
general supervision of all mints and assay-oftie and sha 
make an annual report to the Secretary of the T: sury of 
thei ope rations, at the close ot ear ( ( vl fi 
time to t su ulditional reports, s¢ o ‘ 
tions a nditio such institutions, as - \ ‘ 
the trea ry s] I ! ane hall lay or 
mnual estimates for their support (nd the Se« ( 
freasury shall appoint the number of clet il 
cordin to law, necessary to disel irg the duties of said 
reau. 

Sec. 3. That the officer rf ch n tshall be a s 
intendent, an assayer, a melter and refiner, and coiner, and 
for the mi it Philadelphia, an engraver, all to be ointed 
by the President of tl United State by and with the ad- 
Vise and consent of the Senat 

Sec. 4. That the superimn ich on i 
the control thereof, the supe rie e of the 
persons employed therein, and t supervision of the business 
thereof, subject to the app »val of the Director of the Min 
to whom he shall make reports at such times and according 
to such forn is the Director of the Mint may prescribe, 

o 
which shall exhibit in detail, and under appropriate heads 
the deposits of bullion, the amount of gold, silver, and minoi 
coinage, and the amount of unparted, standard, and 
refined bars issued, and h other statistics ne 
information as may hb required. Che superintend 
ent of each mint shall also receiv and sately keep, 
until legally withdrawn, all moneys or bullion which shall 
be for ise or the expenses of the mint He shal 
ceive all bullion brought to the mint for assay or coinage 
shall } the keepel of all bu m or coim in the mint, ’ ept 
while the same is legally in the hands of other office vl 
shall deliver all coins struck the mint to the persons to 
whom they shall be k ly payable. From the report of the 
assayer and the weig ot the bullion, he shall compute 
the value ef each deposit, and also the amount of the chai ; 
or deduetions, if any, of all which he shall give a d ed 
memorandum to the depositor; and he shall also give at the 
same time, under his | d, a certificate of the net amoun { 
the ce { oO | OLD or bars of he same Sper I 
bullion as that depe ed, the correctness of which cert 
shall be verified by the assayer, who shall countersig: 
same; and in all cases of transfer of coim or bullion, |} shal 
give and reeeive vouchers, stating the amount and ¢ 1 
of such coin or bullion. He shall keep and render, quarte1 
yearly, to the Director of the Mint, for the purpose of adjust 

{ 
ment, according to such forms as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, regular and faithful accounts 
of his trunsactions with the other oflicers of the 
mint and the depositors; and shall also vender to hii 
monthly statement of the ordinary expenses of the mi: 
assay-office under his charge. He shall also appoint 
assistants, elerks, (one of whom shall be designated ‘« 
clerk,”) and workmen employed under his superintend: 
but no person shall be appointed to employment in the of 
of t assayer, melter and refiner, coiner, or engraver, e nt 
on the recommendation nomination in writing of those 
officer respectively; and he shall forthwith repert to th 
Director of tl Mint the names of all persons appointed | 
him, the duties to be performed, the rate ef compensati 
the appropriation from which compensation is to be m 
and the grounds of the appointment; and if the Direct ‘ 
the Mint shall disapprove the same, the appointment shall be 
vacated 

Sec. 5. That the as ‘ shall assay I i ind 
bullion; whenever such assays are requ d in operations 
*REED OR SAMPLES OF BULLION 


ef the mint; he shall also make of coins/A whenever 
req Wire d by thes iperintendent. 

Sexe. 6 That the melter and refiner shall exeewte all 
the operations which are n in order to form imgets of 


standard silver or gold, and alloys for mimor coinage, swit " 


assays 


CCESSATY 
} 
} 


for the coiner, from the metals legally delivered to him for 
that purpose; and shall also execute all the operations whieh 
are mecessary im order to form bars comformable in all 
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7 respects to the law, from the gold and silver bullion delivered 
8 to him for that purpose. He shall keep a careful record of 
9. all transactions with the superintendent, noting the weight 
10 and character of the bullion; and shall be responsible for all 
11 bullion delivered to him until the same is returned to the 
2 superintendent and the proper vouchers obtained, 

I Sec. 7. That the coiner shall execute all the operations 


which are necessary in order to form coins, comformable in all 
3 respects to the law, from the standard gold and silver ingots, 
4 and alloys for minor coinage, legally delivered to him for 
5 that purpose; and shall be responsible for all bullion delivered 
b 


> to him, until the same is returned to the superintendent and 
7 the proper vouchers obtained. 
1 Sec. 8 That the engraver shall prepare from the 


AGREED 


”) 


WORKING 
original dies already authorized all the[ wording ]/dies required 


3 tor use in the coinage of the several mints, and, when new 
4 coins or devices are authorized, shall, if required by the 
5 Director of the Mint, prepare the devices, models, molds, 
6 anc matrices, or original dies, for the same; but the Director 
7 of the Mint shall nevertheless have power, with the approval 
8 of the Secretary of the Treasury, to engage temporarily for 


9 this purpose the service of one or more artists distinguished 
6 

in their respective departments of art, who shall be paid for 

11 such service from the contingent appropriation for the mint 

12 at Philadelphia. 

AGREED 


10 


ASSAY 


i Sec. 9. That whenever any officer of a mint or/ office 
2 shall be temporarily absent, on account of sickness or any 
3 other cause, it shall be lawful! for the superintendent, with the 
4 consent of said officer, to appoint some person attached to 
5 the mint to act in the place of such officer during his absence; 
6 but all such appointments shall be forthwith reported to the 


7 Director of the Mint for his approval; and in all cases what- 
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8 soever the principal shall be responsible for the acts of his 
9 representative. In case of the temporary absence of the 
10 superintendent, the chief clerk shall act in his place; and in 
11 case of the temporary absence of the Director of the Mint, 
12 the Secretary of the Treasvry may designate some one to act 
13 in his place. 

1 Sec. 10. That every officer, assistant, and clerk of the 
2 mint shall, before he enters upon the execution of his office, | 
3 take an oath or affirmation before some judge of the United 
1 States, or judge of the superior court, or of some court of 


5 record of any State, faithfully and diligently to perform the 


6 duties thereof, in addition to other official oaths prescribed by 
7 law; which oaths, duly certified, shall be transmitted to the 
& Secretary of the Treasury; and the superintendent of each 
7 

9 mint may require such oath or affirmation from any of the 
¥O employees of the mint. 

l Sec. 11. That the superintendent, the assayer, the melt- 
2 er and refiner, and the coiner of each mint, before entering 
3 upon the execution of their respective offices, shall become 
4 bound to the United States, with one or more sureties, ap- 
5 proved by the Secretary of the Treasury, in the sum of not 
6 less than ten nor more than fifty thousand dollars, with con- 
7 dition for the faithful and diligent performance of the duties 
% of his office. Similar bonds may be required of the assistants 
9 and clerks, in such sums as the superintendent shall determine, 
10 with the approbation of the Director of the Mint; but the 
{1 same shall not be constrned to relieve the superintendent or 
12 other officers from liability to the United States for acts, 
13. omissions, or negligence of their subordinates or employees: 
i4 Provided, That the Secretary of the Treasury may, at his 
15 discretion, increase the bonds of the superintendent. 

I Src. 12, That there shall be allowed to the Director of | 
2 the Mint an annual salary of four thousand five hundred dol- 
3 lars, and actual necessary traveling expenses in visiting the 
4 different mints and assay-offices, for which vouchers shall be 
5 rendered, to the superintendents of the mints at Philadelphia 
6 and San Francisco, each four thousand five hundred dollars; 


7 to the assayer, melters and refiners, and coiners of said mints, 
8 each three thousand dollars; to the engraver of the mint at 


8 


9 Philadelphia, three thousand dollars; to the superintendent of 
10 the mint at Carson City, three thousand dollars; and to the 
11 assayer, to the melter and refiner, and to the coiner of the 
#2 mint at Carson City, each, two thousand five hundred dollars; 
18 to theassistants and clerks such annual salary shall be allowed 


14 as the Director of the Mint may determine, with the appro- | 


15 bation of the Secretary of the Treasury; and to the work- 


16 men shall be allowed such wages, to be determined by the | 
17 superintendent, as may be customary and reasonable accord- | 


18 ing to their respective stations and occupations, and approved 
19 by the Director of the Mint; and the salaries provided for in 
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Dy 


20 this section, and the wages of the workmen 


perma ently 
21 


engaged, shall be payable in monthly installments. 


1 Sec. 13. That the standard for both gold and _ silve) 
2 coins of the United States shall be such that of one thoy 
3 sand parts by weight nine hundred shall be of pure metal 
4 and one hundred of alloy; and the alloy of the silver coins 


5 shall be of copper, and the alloy of the gold coins shall be of 


6 copper, or of copper and silver; but the silver shall in no 
7 case exceed one-tenth of the whole alloy. 

1 Src. 14, That the gold coins of the United States shal] 
2 bea one-dollar piece, which, at the standard weight of twenty 
3 five and eight-tenths grains, shall be the unit of value: 
4 quarter-eagle, or two-and-a-half dollar piece; a three-dolla) 
5 piece; a halt-eagle, or five-dollar piece; an eagle, or ten-d 

9 

6 lar piece; and a double-eagle, or twenty-dollar piece. And t] 
7 standard weight of the gold dollar shall be twenty-five and eight 


8 tenths grains; of the quarter-eagle, or two-and-a-half-dollay 


9 piece, sixty-four and a half grains; of the three-dollar piec 
10 seventy-seven and four-tenths grains; of the half-eagle, or 
11 five-dollar piece, one hundred and twenty-nine grains; ot 
12 the eagle, or ten-dollar piece, two hundred and _ tifty- 
13 eight grains; of the double-eagle, or twenty-dollar piece, fiv: 
14 hundred and sixteen grains; which coins shall be a leg 

15 tender in all payments at their nominal value when not 
16 below the standard weight and limit of tolerance provided i) 
17 this act for the single piece, and, when reduced in weight 
18 below said standard and tolerance, shall be a legal tender at 


AGREED 


19 vajJuation in proportion to their actual weight; [and any gold 
20 coin of the United States, if reduced in weight by abrasio. 
21 not more than one-half of one per centum on the doub| 
22 eagle and eagle, and one per centum on the other coins, below 
23 the standard weight prescribed by law, shall be received at 
24 their nominal value by the United Sta.- Treasury and its 
25 offices, under such regulations as the See .ry of the Treas 
26 ury may prescribe for the protection of the Government 


27 against fraudulent abrasion or other practices; and any gol: 
28 coins in the Treasury of the United States reduced in weig 


29 below this limit of abrasion shall be recoined.] 

| AGREED 
1 {Sxc. 15. That any gold coin now in circulation th 

H. R. 2934-——2 
10 

2 weight of which is below the limit of abrasion prescribed ; 
3 this act may be received at the mints in Philadelphia ani 
4 San Francisco at par in exchange for silver coins: Provided 
5 That the circulation of such gold coin, as shown by the dat: 
6 of coinage, has been sufficient to produce such loss by natura 
7 abrasion; and the coins so received shall be recoined; but 
8 no gold coins which appear to have been artificially reduced 
9 shall come within the provisions of this section. ] 


AGREED 


1 SEC, fe) 15. [That the silver coins of the United Stat: 
2 shall bea dollar, a half-dollar or fifty-cent piece, a quarter-dol |: 
3 or twenty-five cent piece, and a dime or ten-cent piece; ani 


4 the weight of the dollar shall be three hundred and eighty 
5 four grains; the half-dollar, quarter-dollar, and the dime shall 
6 be, respectively, one-half, one-quarter, and one-tenth of tl: 
7 weight of said dollar; which coins shall be a legal tender, at 


8 their nominal value, for any amount not exceeding five do! 
9 lars in any one payment.] That the silver coins of 

10 United States shall be a trade dollar, a half-dollar or fist: 
AGREED A DIME OR TEN-CENT PIECE 
11 cent piece, a quarter-dollar, or twenty-five-cent piece/\; and 
12 the weight of the trade-dollar shall be four hundred and 
13. twenty grains troy; the weight of the half-dollar shall be 
14 twelve grams and one-half of a gram; the quarter dollar and 
15 the dime shall be, respectively, one-half and one fifth of th 
16 weight of said half-dollar; and said coins shall be a legal 

11 
17 tender at their nominal value for any amount not exceeding 


18 five dollars in any one payment. 
AGREED 


1 Src. [17] 16. [That the minor coins of the United States 
2 shall be a five-cent piece,a three-cent piece,and a one-cent piece ; 
3 and the alloy for minor coinage shall be of copper and nickel, 
4 to be composed of three-fourths copper and one-fourth nickel; 
5 the weight of the piece of five cents shall be five grams, or 
6 seventy-seven and sixteen-hundredths grains troy ; of the 
7 three-cent piece, three grams, or forty-six and thirty-hun- 
8 dredths grains; and of the one-cent piece, one and one-hall 
9 grams, or twenty-three and fifteen-hundredths grains; which 
10 coin shall be legal tender, at their nominal value, for an) 
11 amount not exceeding twenty-five cents in any one payment. } 


AGREED 
12 That the minor coins of the United States shall be a five-cent 
13 piece, a three-cent piece, and a one-cent piece, and the alloy 


1893. 


14 
15 
16 
17 
1s 


10 


7 
& 


for the five and three cent pieces shall be of copper and nickel, 
to be composed of three-fourths copper and 
and the alloy of the one-cent piece shall 
centum of copper and five per centum of tin and gine, in 
such proportions as shall be determined by the Director of the 
Mint. The weight of the piece of jive cents shall be 
seven and sixteen-hundredths of three-cent 
piece, thirty grains; and of piece, forty-eight 
grains; which coin shall be a tender, at their nominal 


12 
value, for any amount not exceeding 


one payment, 
SEC. [18] 17. That no coins, either 


one-fourth nickel 
be ninety-five pei 


seventy 
grains, the 


the 
legal 


troy; 


one-cent 


twenty-five cents in any 


of gold, silver, or 


minor coinage, shall hereafter be issued from the mint other | 


than those of the denominations, standards, and weights herein 
set forth. 


Src. [19] 18. That upon the coins of the United States | 


there shall be the following devices and legends: Upon one side 
there shall be an impression emblematic of liberty, with an 
inscription of the word ‘‘Liberty” and the year of the 
coinage, and upon the reverse shall be the figure or repre- 


sentation of an eagle, with the inscriptions ‘‘ United States of 


America” and “FE Pluribus Unum”, 
value of the coin; but on the 


and a designation of the 
gold dollar and 


DISAGREED. 


y 
10 


piece, {the silver dollar, half-dollar, quarter-dollar,| the dime, 
five, three, and one cent piece the figure of an eagle shall be 


AGREED 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

1 


2 
3 
1 
5 
6 
7 
l 


) 


5 
$ 
5 
6 
7 


8 


9 
3 
t 
5 


6 


7 
8 
9 
10 
I 


9 
3 
{ 


” 
6 
8 
9 
10 
1) 
1 


2 
3 
4 
5 
1 
2 


3 
4 


omitted; and on the reverse the silver dollar, 
quarter-dollar, and the dime, respectively, there shall be 
scribed the weight and the fineness of the coin; and 


of 
in- 
the 


Director of the Mint, with the approval of the Secretary of 


the Treasury, may cause the motto ‘In God we trust” to be 
inscribed upon such coins as shall admit of such motto; and 
any one of the foregoing inscriptions may on the rim 
of the gold and silver coins. 

Src. [20] 19. That at 


be 


13 
silver may be cast into bars of fine metal, or of standard 
fineness, or unparted, as he may prefer, with a stamp upon the 
same designating the weight and fineness, and with such 
devices impressed thereon as may be deemed expedient 


of a less weight than five ounces. 
Sec, [21] 20. That any owner of gold bullion may deposit 
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| AGREED 


three-dollar | 


half-dollar, | 


the option of the owner, gold or | 


to | 
prevent frandulent imitation, and no such bars shall be issued | 


the same at any mint, to be formed into coin or bars for his | 


benefit; but it shall be lawful to refuse any deposit of less 
value than one hundred dollars, or any bullion so base as to 
be unsuitable for the operations of the mint; and when gold 
and silver are combined, if either metal be in such small 
proportion that it can not be separated advantageously, no 
allowance shall be made to the depositor for its value. 

Src. 22 [21]. That any owner of silver bullion may deposit 


the same at any mint, to be formed into bars for his benefit; | 
no deposit for coinage into silver coin shall be received; but | 
silver bullion contained in gold deposits, and separated there- | 


rom, may be paid for in silver coin, at such valuation as may 
f : 1 1 for in silver coin, at h valuatior ’ 


be, from time to time, established by the Director of the | 
AGREED 


Mint: Provided, That at the oplion of the 
be cast info coins of standard fineness, and 
four hundred and twenty grains troy, 
jifteen of this act as the trade-dollar. 
Sec. [23] 22. That when bullion is deposited in any of the 


14 


mints, it shall be weighed by the superintendent, and, when 
practicable, in the presence of the depositor, to whom a re- 
ceipt shall be given, which shall state the description and 
weight of the bullion; but when the bullion is in such a 
state as to require melting, or the removal of base metals, 
before its value can be ascertained, the weight, after such 
operation, shall be considered as the true weight of the 
bullion deposited. The fitness of the bullion to be received 
shall be determined by the assayer, and the mode of melting 
by the melter and refiner. 

Seo. [24] 23. That from every parcel of bullion deposited 
for coinage or bars, the superintendent shall deliver to the assayer 
a sufficient portion for the purpose of being assayed, but all 
such bullion remaining from the operations of the assay shall 
be returned to the superintendent by the assayer. 


owner, silver 


designated in section 


FINENESS 


may | 
of the weight of | 


Src, [25] 24. That the assayer shall report to the superin- | 
AGREED 


tendent the quality or [standard] of the bullion assayed by 


him, and such information as will enable him to compute the | 


amount of the charges hereinafter provided for, to be made 


» 


AGREED 


Soo: 


> ote Whom Os 


hk et tt et et et 
SM=-I¢S. 


bo = S¢ 


> WI oo 


1c: 


to th dey ositor, 
BARS. | 


SEC, 


| FOR THE COST OF CONVERTING THE BULLION INTO 


at 


26] 25. That the charge 
l'ransfer to line &, }. LD 
vold bullion into 


for converting indard 
insert after bullion: 
tandard si 
per centumy; 
Is below 


converting 8 


oft on 
bullion 


coin, (or for 
shall be one-fifth 
for refining when the 
15 
for toughening when metals are contained it which render 
it unfit for coinage, for copper used for : when the bull- 
ion is above standard, for separating the gold and silver when 
*REED 
these metals exist together in the bullion and 
preparation of bars, shall be fixed, from time to time, b 
Director, with the concurrence of the Secretary of the 
ury, 80 as to equal but not exceed, in their judgment, the 
actual average to each mint and assay-oflice of the 
material, labor, wastage, and use of machinery employed in 
each of the cases aforementioned. E 
Src. [27] rhat the assayer shall verify all caleulations 
made by the superintendent of the value of deposits, and, if 
satisfied by the correctness thereof, shall countersign the cer 
tificate required to given by the superintendent to the 
depositor. 
Src . [28] 7 


jw. 


nio 
and 
standard, 


trade 
the char ves 


dotlara, 


in 


lloy 


the 
the 
lreas- 


Lor 


cost 
26. 


be 
That in order to procure bullion for the sil 
ver coinage authorized by this act, the superintendents 

the approval of the Director of the Mint, as to price, terms 
quantity, shall purehase such bullion with the bullion. fund. 
The gain arising from the coinage of such silver bullion into 
coin of a nominal value exceeding the cost thereof ll be 
credited to a special fund denominated the silver-profit fund. 
This fund shall be charged with the wastage incurred 

silver coinage, and with the expense distributing 
coins as hereinafter provided. The balance to the credit 
16 


this fund shall be from time to time, and at least twice 
paid into the Treasury of the United States. 
+REED OTHER THAN THE TRADE DOLLAR 

Sec, [29] 28. That the silver coinsAshall be paid out at the 
several mints, and at the assay-oftice in New York City, in 
exchange for gold coins at par, in sums not less than one hun- 
dred dollars; and it shall be lawful, also, to transmit parcels 
of the same, from time to time, to the assistant treasurers, 
depositaries, and other officers of the United States, under 
general regulations proposed by the Director of the Mint, and 
approved by the Secretary of the Treasury; but nothing herein 
contained shall prevent the payment of silver coins, at their 
nominal value, for silver parted from gold, as provided in 
this act, or for change less than one dollar in settlement for 
gold deposits: Provided, That for two years after the passage 
of this act, silver coins shall be paid at the mint in Vhiladel- 
phia and the assay-oftice in New York City for silver bull- 
ion purchased for coinage, under such regulations as may be 
prescribed by the Director of the Mint, and approved by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sec. [380] 29. That for the purchase of metal for the minor 
coinage authorized by this act, a sum not exceediny fifty 
thousand dollars in lawful money of the United States shall 
be transferred by the Secretary of the Treasury to th: 
of the superintendent of the mint at Philadelphia, at 
establishment only, until otherwise provided by law, 


with 
and 


sh 
i the 


said 
of 


ol 


credit 
hich 
such 
17 
coinage shall be carried on. The superintendent, with the 
approval of the Director of the Mint as to price, terms, and 
quantity, shall purchase the metal required for such coinage 
by public advertisement, and the lowest and best bid shall be 
accepted, the fineness of the metals to be determined on the 
mint assay. The gain arising from the coinage of such metals 
into coin of a nominal value, exceeding the cost thereof, shall 
be credited to the special fund denominated the minor-coinage 
profit fund; and this fund shall charged with the 
wastage ineurred in such coinage, and with the cost of dis 
tributing said coins as hereinafter provided. The lanee 
remaining to the credit of this fund, and any balance of profits 
accrued from minor coinage under former acts, shall be, from 
time to time, and at least twice a year, covered the 
Treasury of the United States. 

Sec. [31] 30. That the minor coins authorized by this act 
may, at the discretion of the Director ot the Mint, be delivered 
in any of the principal cities and towns of the United States, 
at the of the mint, for transportation, and shall be 
exchangeable at par at the mint in Philadelphia, at the dis- 
cretion of the superintendent, for any other coins of copper, 
bronze, or copper-nickel heretofore authorized by law; and 
it shall be lawful for the Treasurer and the several assistant 


be 


into 


cost 
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9 treasurers and depositaries of the United States to redeem, in 
10 lawful money, under such rules as may be prescribed by the 
H. R, 2954 -3 
18 
11 Secretary of the Treasury, all copper, bronze, and copper- 
2 nickel coins authorized by law when presented in sums of not 
13 less than twenty dollars; and whenever, under this authority, 
14 these coins are presented for redemption in such quantity as 
15 toshow the amount outstanding to be redundant, the Secre- 
16 tary of the Treasury is authorized and required to direct that 
17 such coinage shall cease until otherwise ordered by him. 
Suc. [32] 31. That parcels of bullion shall be, from time to 
2 time, transferred by the superintendent to the melter and refiner ; 
3 acareful recordof these transfers, noting the weight and character 
4 of the bullion, shall be kept, and vouchers shall be taken for 
5 the delivery of the same, duly receipte d by the melter and 
6 refiner, and the bullion thus placed in the hands of the melter 
7 and refiner shall be subjected to the several processes which 
8 may be necessary to form it into ingots of the legal standard, 
9 andof a qui lity suitable for coinage. 
1 Sc. [33] 32. That the ingots so prepared shall be assaved ; 
2 andif they prove to be within the limits allowed for devia- 
3 tion from the standard, the assayer shall certify the fact to 
4 the superintendent, who shall thereupon receipt for the same, 
5 and transfer them to the coiner, 
1 Sec. [34] 33. That no ingots shall be used for coinage 
2 which differ from the legal standard more than the following 
3 proportions, namely: In gold ingots, one-thousandth; in silver 
19 
AGREED fHREE-THOUSANDTHS 
4 ingots, [two-thousandths;]/in minor-coinage alloys, twenty- 
5 five-thousandths, in the proportion of nickel. 
1 Src. [85] 34. That the melter and refiner shall prepare all 
2 bars required for the payment of deposits; but the fineness 
3 thereof shall be ascertained and stamped thereon by the 
4 assayer; and the melter and refiner shall deliver such bars to 
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single piece: 


eagle, and the one-dollar piece, one-fourth of a grain. 


shall receipt for the same, and who shall 
record of their kind, number, and actual weight; and in re- 
ceiving coins it shall be the duty of the superintendent to 
ascertain, 
rately, 


the superintendent, who shall receipt for the same. 

Sec. [36] 35. That the superintendent shall, from time to 
time, deliver to the coiner ingots for the purpese of coinage; 
a eareful record of these transfers, noting the weight and 
character of the bullion, shall be kept, and vouchers shall 
be taken for the delivery of the same, duly receipted by the 
coiner; and the ingots thus placed in the hands of the coiner 
shall be subjected to the several processes necessary to make 
from them ys in all respects conformable to law. 

Sec. [37] 36. That in adjusting the weights of the gold 
coins, the following deviations shall not be exceeded in any 
In the double-eagle and the eagle, one-half of 
sagle, the three-dollar piece, the quarter- 
And 
in weighing a number of pieces together, when delivered by 
the coiner to the superintendent, and by the superintendent 
to the depositor, the deviation from the standard weight 


a grain; in the half- 


shall not exceed one-hundredth of an ounce in five thousand 


dollars in double-eagles, eagles, half-eagles, or quarter-eagles, 
20 
in one thousand three-dollar pieces, and in one thousand one- 


dollar pieces. 


Sec. [38] 37. That in adjusting the weight of the silver 
coins the following deviations shall not be exceeded in any 
single piece: In the dollar, the half and quarter dollar, and in 
the dime, one and one-half grains; and in weighing large num- 
bers of pieces together, when delivered by the coiner to the 
superintendent, and by the superintendent to the depositor, 
the deviations from the standard weight shall not exceed two- 
hundredths of an ounce in one thousand dollars, half-dollars, 
or quarter-dollars, and one-hundredth of an ounce in one 
thousand dimes. 

Sec. (89) 38. That in adjusting the weight of the minor 


coins provided by this act, there shall be no greater deviation 
allowed than three grains for the five-cent piece and two 


grains for the three and one cent pieces. 
Src. [40} 39. That the coiner shall, from time to time, as 
coins are prepared, deliver them to the superintendent, who 
oo a careful 


by the trial of a number of single pieces sepa- 
whether the coins of that delivery are within the legal 
limits of the standard weight; and if his trials for this pur- 


pose shall net prove satis actory, he shall cause all the coins 


21 


of such delivery to be weighed separately, and such as are 
not of legal weight shall 
melter and refiner as standard bullion, to be again formed into 
ingots and recoined; or the whole deliv ery may, if more con- 
venient, be remelted. 


e defaced and delivered to the 
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“bullion remaining after the process of coining; 


Sec. [41] 40. That at every delivery of coins made 
coiner to a supe rintendent, it shall be the duty of 
superintendent, in the presence of the assayer, to take j, 
criminately a certain number of pieces of each varie ty for 

nnual trial of coins,the number for gold coins being not 
than one piece for each one thousand pieces or any tract 
part of one thousand pieces delivered; and for silver 
one piece for each two thousand pieces or any fractional ) 
oftwo thousand pieces delivered. The pieces so taken 
be carefully sealed up in an envelope, properly labeled 
ing the date of the delivery, the number and denomi) 
the pieces inclosed, and the amount of the porery 
which they were taken. These sealed parcels containi 
reserved pieces shall be deposited in a pyx, designated 
purpose at each mint, which shall be kept under thy 
care of the superintendent and assayer, and be 
that neither can have access to its contents without th. 
ence of the other, and the reserved pieces in their s 
envelopes from the coinage of each mint shall be transmitt 
quarterly to the mint at Philadelphia. A record 


by 


80 


9 


be kept at the same time of the number and denominat 
the pieces so taken for the annual trial of coins, and 
number and denomination of the pieces represented |) 
and so delivered, a copy of which record shall be ti 
quarterly to the Director of the Mint. Other pieces u 
any time, be taken for such tests as the Director of thi 
shall prescribe. 

Sec. [42] 41. That the coiner shall, from time to tim 
liver to the superintendent the clippings and other port 
and th 
intendent shall receipt for the same and keep a careful 1 
of their weight and character. 

Sec. [43] 42. That the superintendent shall debit th: 
with the amount in weight of standard metal of all t! 
lion placed in his hands, and credit him with the aino: 
weight of all the coins, clippings, and other bullion ret 
by him to the superintendent. Once at least in every 
and at such time as the Director of the Mint shall ap) 
there shall be an accurate and full settlement of the a 
of the coiner, and the melter and refiner, at which ti) 
said officers shall deliver up to the superintendent 
coins, clippings, and other bullion in their possession, res 
ively, accompanied by statements of all the bullion de! 


to them since the last annual settlement, and all the bu 
23 
returned by them during the same period, ineludi: 


amount returned for the purpose of settlement. 

Src. [44] 43. That when all the coins, clippings, and 
bullion have been delivered to the superintendent, it 
be his duty to examine the accounts and statements re 
by the coifer and the melter and refiner, and the diffe: 
between the amount charged and credited to each 


shall be allowed as necessary wastage, if the su; 
tendent shall be satisfied that there has been a | 
fide waste of the precious metals, and if the am 


shall not exceed, in the case of the melter and refiner, « 
thousandth of the whole amount of gold, and one and 
half thousandth of the whole amount of silver delivered 
him since the last annual ‘settlement, and in the case o 
coiner, one-thousandth of the whole amount of silve1 
one-half thousandth of the whole amount of gold that 
been delivered to him by the superintendent; “and all c 
used in the alloy of gold and silver bullion shall be separa 
charged to the melter and refiner, and accounted for by | 

Src. [45] 44. That it shall also be the duty of the sup: 
tendent to forward a correct statement of his balance-s! 
at the close of such settlement, to the Director of the Mi 
who shall compare the total amount of gold and silver bul! 
and coin on hand with the total liabilities of the Mint 
the same time a statement of the ordinary expense acco 

24 
and the moneys therein, shall 
tendent. 

Sec. [46] 45. That when the coins or bars which are e 
alent to any deposit of bullion are ready for delivery, ¢! 
shall be paid to the depositor, or his order, by the s: iperi 
tendent; and the payments shall be made, if demanded, in tl 
order in which the bullion shall have been brought to t! 
mint; but in cases where there is delay in manipul: ating a1 
fractory deposit, or for any other unavoidable cause, the | 
ment of subsequent deposits, the value of which is coon 
shall not be delayed thereby; and in the denominations 
coin delivered, the superintendent shall comply with t! 
wishes of the depositor, except when impracticable or inc 
venient to do so. 

Suc. [47] 46. 


also be made by the sup: 


That unparted bullion may be exchanged at 
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any of the mints for fine bars, on such terms and conditions 
as may be prescribed by the Director of the Mint, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury; and the fineness, 


weight, and value of the bullion received and given in ex- 
change shall in all cases be determined by the mint assay. 
The charge to the depositor for retining or parting shall not 
exceed that allowed and deducted fer the same operation in 
the exchange of unrefined for refined bullion. 

Sec. [48] 47. That for the purpose of enabling the mints and 
the assay-oflice in New York to make returns to depositors 


) 


with as little delay as possible, it shall be the duty of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to keep in the said mints and assay- 
oflice, when the state of the Treasury will admit thereof, such 
an amount of public money, or bullion procured for the pur- 
pose, as he shall judge convenient and necessary, out of 
which those who bring bullion to the said mints and assay- 
office may be paid the value thereof, in coin or bars, as soon 
as practicable after the value has been ascertained; and on 
payment thereof being made, the bullion so deposited shall 
become the property of the United States; but the Secretary 
of the Treasury may at any time withdraw the fund, or any 
portion thereof. 

Src, [49] 48. That to secure adue conformity in the goldand 
of fineness and weight, 





silver coins to their respective standard 
the judge of the district court 
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ern district of Pennsylvania, the Comptroller of the Currency, 


the assayer of the assay-office at New York, and such other per- 


sons as the President shall, from time to time, designate, shall | 


meet as assay-commissioners, at the mint in Philadelphia, to 
examine and test, in the presence of the Director of the Mint, 
the fineness and weight of the coins reserved by the several 


mints for this purpose, on the second Wednesday in Febru- 


ary, annually, and may continue their meetings by adjour 

ment, if necessary; if a majority of the eommissioners shall 

fail to attend at any time appointed for their meeting, the 
H. R. 2934 { 


26 


Director of the Mint shall call a meeting of the commissioners 
at such other time as he may deem convenient; and if it shall 
appear by such examination and test that these coins do not 
differ from the standard fineness and weight by a greater 
quantity than is allowed by law, the trial shall be considered 
and reported as satisfactory; but if any greater deviation 
from the legal standard or weight shall appear, this fact 
shall be certified to the President 
if, on a view of the circumstances of the case, he shall so 
decide, the officer or officers implicated in the error shall be 
thenceforward disqualified from holding their respeetive 
offices. 

Sec. [50] 49. That for the purpose of securing a due con- 


formity in weight of the coins of the United States to the | 


provisions of this act, the brass troy-pound weight procured 
by the minister of the United States at London, in the year 
eighteen hundred and twenty-seven, for the use of the mint, 
and now in the custody of the mint at Philadelphia, shall be 
the standard troy pound of the Mint of the United States, 
conformably to which the coinage thereof shall be regulated. 

Sec. [51] 50. That it shall be the duty of the Director of 
the Mint to procure for each mint and assay-office, to be kept 
safely thereat, a series of standard weights corresponding to 
the aforesaid troy pound, consisting of a one-pound weight 


and the requisite subdivisions and multiples thereof, from the | 


hundredth part of a grain to twenty-five pounds; and the 
troy weights ordinarily empleyed in the transactions of such 
mints and assay-offices shall be regulated according to the 
above standards at least once im every year, under the 
inspection of the superintendent and assayer; and the accu- 
racy of those used at the mint at Philadelphia shall be tested 
annually, in the presence of the assay-commissioners, at the 
time of the annual examination and test of coins. 

Src. [52] 51. That the obverse working-dies at each mint 
shall, at the end of each calendar year, be defneed and 
destroyed by the coiner in the presence of the superintendent 
and assayer. 

Src. [53] 52. That dies of a national character may be 
exeeuted by the engraver, and national and other medals 
struck by the coiner of the mint at Philadelphia, under such 
regulations as the superintendent, with the approval of the 
Director of the Mint, may prescribe: Provided, That such 
work shall not interfere with the regular coinage operations, 


and that no private medal dies shall be prepared at said mint, | 


or the thereof be used for that 


purpose. 


machinery or apparatus 
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! 4] 538. That the moneysarrising from al res and 
deductions on and from gold andsilver bullion and the m 
MEDALS 
facture of | n\etals}/\and frem all other sources, except as h 
} 
before provided, shall, fi time to time, be rvered into the 


rreasury of the United States, and no part of such ded 


tions or medal charges, or profit « ‘ or nino! ) Lore 
shall be expended in salaries or wa ; but all expenditures 
of the mints and assay-offices, not herein othe provi 
for, shall be paid from appropriat law oO 
estimates furnished by the Secretary of the Treasu 

SEC i | 54. That the officers of e United S té isSay 
ofiice at New York shall be a superintendent, an assayer 
a melter and refiner, who shall be appointed by the Presider 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senat« Che 
business of said assay-oftice shall be in all resp s 
to that of the mints, except that bars only, and not coir l 
be manufactured therein; and no metals shall be purchased 
for minor coinage. ll bullion intended by the depositor to 
be converted into coins of the United State and . r bullion 
surchased for coinage, when assayed, parted, and refined, and 
its net value certified, shall be I to t 
Philadelphia, under such directions as shall be made | the 
Secretary of the Treasury, at the expense of the e« 
fund of the mint, and shall be there coined, and t! ) 3 
returned to the assay-oflice And the Secreta of é 
[reasury is hereby authorized to make the necessary 
arrangements for the adjustment of the aceouuts upon such 
transfers between the respective offices 

Src. [561 55 Chat the daties of the supe itendent IsSsay 

79 

er, and melter and refiner of said office shall correspond to those 
of superintendents, assayers, and melters and refiners mi 


and. all parts of this act relating to mints and 
the duties and responsibilities of such officers, an 
ployed therein, the oa taken, and the bonds 
given by them, (as far as the same may 
office at New Y« 


ers, assistants, clerks, rkmen, and 


th to be 
ties to be 
cable, hall extend to the as 
its offic 


the rein, 





SsE¢ [57] 56, That there shall be allowed to t] officers 
the assay-office at New York City the following salaries pet 
annum: Tv the superintendent, four thousand five hundred 


dollars; to the assayer, and to the melter and refiner, each, 
three thousand dollars; and the salaries of assistants and 
clerks, and wages to workmen, and their manne! 
ment, shall be determined and regulated as herein directed in 


regard to mints. 


Sec. [58] 57. That the business of the branch mint at D 
ver, While conducted as an ass onice ind of the as ‘ at 
Boisé City, Idaho, and all other assay-ollices hereatt » | 
established, shall be eontined to the receip f rid ! el 
bullion, for melting and assaying, to be returned to depositors 
of the same, in bars, with the weight and fineness s iped 
thereon; and the officers of assay-ottices, whe r services 
are necessary, shall consist of an assay who shall have 

30 
charge thereof, and a melter, to be appointed by the Pre 


and with the advice and consent of the Senate: and 


the assayer may employ as many clerks, workmen, and 
laborers, under the direction of the Director of the Mint 
may be provided for by law Che salaries of said off 
not exceed the sum of two thousand five hundred dol! ! 
assayer and melter, one thousand eight hundred d: s each 
to the clerks, and the workmen and laborers 
such wages as are customary, according to t ! spective 
stations and occupations. 

Src. [59] 58. That each officer and clerk to be appointed 
at such assay-offices, before entering upon the execution of hi 
office, shall take an oath or affirmation_before some judge of 


the | nited states, or of the S ipreme Court as pre scribed hb 


SECOND 


the aet of July [twenticth, ]Aecighteen hundred and sixt 

and each becomé bound to the United States of America, 
with one or more sureties, to the satisfactio the Director 
of the Mint or of one of the judges of the 1 me court of 
the State or Territory in which the same y be located, 


and of the Secretary of the Treasury, conditioned for the 
faithful pertormance of the duties of their « ces: and the 
said assayers shall discharge 
for the payment of the <penses of 
oflices. 


Sec. [60] 59. 


the duties of disbursn g avents 
their respective assay 
, 
i 


eneral direction of the business of 


31 
assay-offices of the United States shall be ider the eentrol 
and regulation ef the Director of the Mint, subject to the 


That the 
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approbation of the Secretary of the Treasury; and for that 
purpose it shall be the duty of the said Director to prescribe 
such regulations and to require such returns, periodically and 
occasionally, and to establish such charges for melting, 


parting, assaying, and stamping bullion as shall appear to | 


lim to be necessary for the purpose of carrying into effect 
the intention of this act. 

Src. [61] 60. That all the provisions of this act for the 
regulation of the mints of the United States, and for the 
government of the officers and persons employed therein, 
and for the punishment of all offenses connected with the 
mints or coinage of the United States, shall be, and they are 
hereby declared to be, in full force in relation to the assay- 
offices, as far as the same may be applicable thereto. 

Sec. [62] 61. That if any person or persons shall falsely 
make, forge, or counterfeit, or cause or procure to be falsely 
made, forged, or counterfeited, or willingly aid or assist in 
falsely making, forging, or counterfeiting, any coin or bars in 
resemblance or similitude of the gold or silver coins or bars, 
which have been, or hereafter may be coined or stamped 


at the mints and assay-offices of the United States, or | * 


in resemblance or similitude of any foreign gold or 
silver coin which by law is, or hereafter may be made, cur- 
32 
rent in the United States, or are in actual use and circulation 
as money within the United States, or shall pass, utter, pub- 
lish, or sell, or attempt to pass, utter, publish, or sell, or bring 
into the United States from any foreign place, or have in his 
possession, any such false, forged, or counterfeited coin or 
bars, knowing the same to be false, forged, or counterfeited, 


every person so offending shall be deemed guilty of felony, | 


and shall, on conviction thereof, be punished by fine not ex- 
ceeding five thousand dollars, and by imprisonment and confine- 
ment at hard labor not exceeding ten years, according to the 
aggravation of the offense. 

Src. [63] 62. That if any person or persons shall falsely 
make, forge, or counterfeit, or cause or procure to be falsely 
made, forged, or counterfeited, or willingly aid or assist in 
falsely making, forging, or counterfeiting, any coin in the 
resemblance or similitude of any of the minor coinage which 
has been, or hereafter may be, coined at the mints of the 
United States; or shall pass, utter, publish, or sell, or bring 
into the United States from any foreign place, or have in his 
possession any such false, forged, or counterfeited coin, with 
intent to defraud any body politic or corporation, or any 
person or persons whatsoever, every person so offending shall 
be deemed guilty of felony, and shall, on conviction thereof, 
be punished by fine not exceeding one thousand dollars and 

33 
by imprisonment and confinement at hard labor not exceeding 
three years. 

Src, [64] 63. That if any person shall fraudulently, by any 
art, way, or means whatsoever, deface, mutilate, impair, 
diminish, falsify, scale, or lighten the gold or silver coins 
which have been, or which shall hereafter be, coined at the 
mints of the United States, or any foreign gold or silver coins 
which are by law made current, or are in actual use and cir- 
culation as money within the United States, every person so 
offending shall be deemed guilty of a high misdemeanor, and 
shall be imprisoned not exceeding two years, and fined not 
exceeding two thousand dollars. 

Sec. [65] 64. That if any of the gold or silver coins which 
shall be struck or coined at any of the mints of the United 
States shall be debased, or made worse as to the proportion 
of fine gold or fine silver therein contained; or shal be of 
less weight or value than the same ought to be, pursuant to 
the several acts relative thereto; or if any of the weights 
used at any of the mints or assay-offices of the 
United States shall be defaced, increased or diminished 
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SEPTEMBER 5, 


the offices of the treasurer of the mints in 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, and New Orleans 
shall be vacated, and the assistant treasurer at New York 
shall cease to perform the duties of treasurer of the assay- 
office. The other oflicers and employees of the mints and 
assay-offices now appointed shall continue to hold their 
respective offices, they having first given the necessary bonds 
until further appointments may be required, the director of 
the mint at Philadelphia being styled and acting as superin 
tendent thereof. The duties of the treasurers shall devolve 
as herein provided upon the superintendents, and said treas- 
urers shall act only as assistant treasurers of the United 
States: Provided, That the salaries heretofore paid to the 
treasurers of the mints at Philadelphia, San Francisco, and 
35 

New Orleans, acting as assistant treasurers, shall hereafter be 
paid to them as “ assistant treasurers of the United States”, 
and that the salary of the assistant treasurer at New Vork 
shall not be diminished by the vacation of his office as treas 
urer of the assay- office. 

Sec. [67] 66. That the different mints and assay-oftices 
authorized by this act shall be known as “the mint of 
the United States at Philadelphia”, ‘‘the mint of the United 


? 


States at San Francisco”, ‘‘the mint of the United States at 


Carson,” “the mint of the United States at Denver,” “the 
United States assay-office at New York”, and ‘the United 
tREED ‘THE U. 8S. ASSAY-OFFICE AT CHARLOTTE, N, CAROLINA” 
States assay-oflice at Boisé City, Idaho;” A and all unexpended 
appropriations heretofore authorized by law for the use of the 
mint of the United States at Philadelphia, the branch mint 
of the United States in California, the branch mint of 
the United States at Denver, the United States assay-office 
in New York, and the United-States assay-office at Boisé 
City, Idaho, are hereby authorized to be transferred for the 
account and use of the institutions established and located 
respectively at the places designated by this act. 
SEC. [68] 67. That this act shall be known as the “Coinage 
*REED 1873 
act of [eighteen hundred and seventy-two”]/\; and all other 
acts and parts of acts pertaining to the mints, assay-offices, 
and coinage of the United States inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this act are hereby repealed: Provided, That this 
36 
act shall not be construed to affect any act done, right ac 
crued, or penalty incurred, under former acts, but every such 
right is hereby saved; and all suits and prosecutions for acts 
already done in violation of any former act or acts of Congress 
relating to the subjects embraced in this act may be begun 
or proceeded with in like manner as if this act had not been 
passed; and all penal clauses and provisions in existing laws 
relating to the subjects embraced in this act shall be deemed 
applicable theréto: And provided further, That so much of the 
first section of “An act making appropriations for sundry 
civil expenses of the Government for the year ending June 
thirty, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved July fifteen, eighteen hundred and seventy, 
as provides that until after the completion and occupation 
of the branch-mint building in San Francisco it shall be law 
ful to exchange, at any mint or branch mint of the United 
States, unrefined or unparied bullion whenever, in the opinion 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, it can be done with advan 
tage to the Government, is hereby repealed. 


Passed the House of Representatives May 27, 1872. 


Attest: EDWARD McPHERSON, 
Clerk, 
[Indorsement on back of bill.] 
eee t H. R. 2934. 704 


1872—May 29.—Read twice and referred to the Committee on 


3D SESSION. 5 
AN ACT 
Revising and amending the laws relative to the 


mints, assay-offices, and coinage of the United 
States. 





Finance, 
DrceMBER 16, 1872.—Reported with amendments. 


1873—J ANUARY 7.—Additional amendments reported, which were 


JAN. 1 


® through the fault or connivance of any of the officers or | 
10 persons who shall be employed at the said mints or assay- 
11 offices, with a fraudulent intent; and if any of the said offi- 
12 cers or persons shall embezzle any of the metals which shall 
13 at any time be committed to their charge for the purpose of 
H. R. 29384-———5 
34 

14 being coined, or any of the coins which shall be strack or 
15 coined at the said mints, or any medals, coins, or other 
16 moneys of said mints or assay-offices at any time committed 
17 to their charge, or of which they may have assumed the 
i8 charge, every such officer or person who shall commit any or 
19 either of the said. offenses shall be deemed guilty of felony, 
20 and shall be imprisoned at hard labor for a term not less 
21 than one year nor more than ten years, and shall be fined in 
22 asum not exceeding ten thousand dollars. 

1 Sec. [66] 65. That this act shall take effct on the first 
AGREED APRIL SEVENTY-THREE 


| 


2 dav of [July,] eighteen hundred and [seventy-two,] /\when | No papers. 


ordered to be printed with the bill. 
JANUARY 17, C. W.—Amended, read the third time, and 
passed. 


7. 
Amended. 
PASSED. 


. 
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SENATE PROCEEDINGS IN DETAII 

The following proceedings were had in the Senate on Friday, 
January 17, 1873, when the foregoing bill was under considera- 
tion: 

MINT LAWS 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Calendar under the Anthony rule is now in 
order. 

Mr SHERMAN. I rise for the purpose of moving that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the mint bill. I will state that this bill will not prob- 
sbly consume any more time than the timeconsumedinreadingit. It passed 
the Senate two years ago after full debate. It was taken up again in the 
Hous » during the present Congress, and passed there. Itis a matter of vital 
interest to the Government, and I am informed by officers of the Government 
jtis important it should pass promptly. The amendments reported by the 
Committee on Finance present the points of difference between the two 
Houses, and they can go to a committee of conference without having a con- 
troversy here in the Senate about them 

Mr. ANTHONY. I hope the Calendar will be laid aside informally, not post- 
poned 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let it be passed over informally until we finish the reading 
of the mint bill and dispose of it. The reading is about half through, I am 
informed by the Secretary. 

Mr. CRAGIN. I shall not oppose this motion, but I wish to give notice that 
as soon as the mint bill is disposed of I shall move to call up the bill (H. R. 
No. 3010) for the construction of six steam vessels of war, and for other pur 
ses, Which was reported from the Committee on Naval Affairs. I hope 
that bill will be left as the unfinished business this evening 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that it is proposed that 
the Calendar be informally passed over. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am perfectly willing that that should be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That will be regarded as the sense of the Sen 
ate, if there is no objection, and the bill referred to by the Senator from 
Ohio is now before the Senate. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. No. 2934) revising and amending the laws relative to the 
mints, assay offices, and coinage of the United States. 

The Chief Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the bill 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Committee on Finance report the bill, with 
amendments, which will now be read. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I send to the clerk some amendments of a formal charac 
ter from the Committee on Finance, adopted since the amendments first re- 
ported were printed. Iwill ask that they be acted upon with the others in 
their order. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on page 4, section 
5, line 3, after the word ‘‘coins,”’ to insert “or sample of bullion;” so that 
the clause will read: 

“That the assayer shall assay all metals and bullion, whenever such as- 
says are required in the operations of the mint; he shall also make assays 
of coin or samples of bullion whenever required by the superintendent.”’ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 5, section 8, line 2, to strike out the word 
‘wording’ before the word ‘‘ dies,’’ and insert the word * working.”’ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 6, section 9, line 1, before the word 
“office,” at the end of the line, to insert the word ‘“‘assay.’’ 

The amendment was agreed to. 





The next amendment was on page 9, section 14, to strike out the following | 


words: 

‘And any gold coin of the United States, if reduced in weight by abrasion 
not more than one-half of 1 per cent on the double eagle and eagle, and 1 per 
cent on the other coins, below the standard weight prescribed by law, shall 
be received at their nominal value by the United States Treasury and its 
offices, under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may pre- 
scribe for the protection of the Government against fraudulent abrasion or 
other practices; and any gold coins in the Treasury of the United States 
reduced in weight below this limit of abrasion shall be recoined.”’ 

Mr. COLE. I hope thatamendment will not beagreed to. Ithink itis avery 
wise provision in the bill as it came from the House, and it ought to be allowed 
toremain. It merely provides that coins, when alittle abraded by natural 
use and wear, shall be received at the Treasury of the United States, andthe 
concluding portion of the clause proposed to be stricken out provides: 

“And any gold coinsin the Treasury of the United States reduced in weight 
below this limit of abrasion shall be recoined.’ 

it is certainly the duty of the Government to provide the coins of the 
country and at its own expense, and this section seems to be well guarded. 
The language is: 

“Under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe 
for the protection of the Government against fraudulent abrasion or other 
practices.” 

It strikes me that this clause ought not to be stricken out. I remember at 
the last session of Congress we passed a law which contemplated the resto- 
ration of these coins. Iwillreadit. It was passed atthe earnest application 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, and I believe at the unanimous suggestion 
of the Committee on Finance of this body it was incorporated in an appro- 
priation bill. It is as follows: 
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priation of $150,000 to do th thing. 

Mr. SHERMAN. ‘That was f the coin belonging to the United States 

Mr. COLE. Exactly. This clause provides that when the coin reaches the 
Treasury it may be so treated, and that this coin shall be received by the 
United States at the Treasury and other offices 

Mr. CASSERLY. I had ri 1 to ask a question of the Senator from Ohio 
Mr. SHERMAN]! which my colleague has anticipated Authority is valua? 
ble only in proportion to the reason which goes with it. The names men- 
tioned are of course names of authority in coinage and minting. But when 
it is said that we ought to strike out a provision such as that which we are 
now considering because the men of authority say it would be dangerous 
to enact it, We ought to know what reason they have for so saying 

In the first place, everybody knows that it is almost a mechanical impos 
sibility to manufacture a coin that is exactly of the standard. The coin will 
be a little above or below the standard in weight, but generally it is low 
it So that when you fix the limit of the abrasion as here at one-half of 1 
per cent on the double eagle and eagle and 1 per cent on the other co you 
make your limit exceedingly narrow. In addition to t t, the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized to make such rules as he sees fit for the protec- 
tion of the Government against fraud. Now, what danger can there be to 
the Treasury of the United States undersuch a provision? Why should any 


respectable government consent to permit its gold c« 






$s to remain in cir 








culation after they have suffered by abrasion so as to much below the 
legal standard? ‘The loss by abrasion has to fall somewhere in the end, and 
it certainly ought to fall upon the whole people rather than upon the inno- 
cent holder who has taken the coin of the Government at its face, on the 


faith of the Government, without being aware of the reduction from its 


|} standard value 





“For loss and expenses involved in the recoinage of gold coins in the | 
Treasury which are below standard weight, under such regulations as the | 





Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, $150,000.” 


The Government makes provision for the restoration of the coins when | 


they have been reduced by natural wear, and I should think that this part of 
the section ought to be leftin the bill. I see no reason why it should be 
stricken out. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I canonly say I have here a number of documents, not only 
from the Director of the Mint in Philadelphia, but from Professor Barnard 
and the Comptroller of the Currency, calling our attention to this very im- 
portant feature of the bill, and the Committee on Finance, after a patient 
examination of the whole matter, decided that it was clearly inexpedient 
and wrong to put in this provision for the recoinage of all the present gold 
coins of the United States. 

[t is true, as the Senator says, we have provided for recoining the coin in 
the Treasury of the United States; but wego nofurtherthanthat. Nonation 
in the world has gonefurther thanthat. I donot wish to delay the Senate 
by reading these documents, but I suggest to the Senator whether he had not 
better let this proposition go to a committee of conference rather than un- 
dertake todiscuss it here, because if we are compelled to discuss it here I 
shall be obliged to have these letters read, which entirely convinced the Com- 
mittee on Finance that the United States dare not assume the loss of abra- 
sion beyond the legal standard. 

There is a legal standard within which the United States make the coin 
good, but when coin depreciates below the standard of abrasion, then neither 
the United States nor any other nation in the world undertakes to make the 
“olns good except for their intrinsic value. The ways in which these coins 
might be abraded by fraud were shown to us, and it would be utterly impos- 














lL insist that it is the duty of the Government to make its coins of the 
standard value in the first place, and in the next place to keep them uptothe 
standard value. The citizen is obliged by law to receive them for their full 
standard value, and, as the loss must fall somewhere ought to fall on the 
Government and not upon the citizen. It is hard enough that the innocent 
holder of a coin which has been fraudulentiy abraded, or reduced as by what 
they call “sweating,’’ or by any other fraudulent process, must lose by the 
fraud to which he was no party It is ever so much worse when you make 
him bear the loss of the natural and inevitable wear of the metal. Every 
such loss should be the loss of the Government, for it is the duty of the Gov- 
ernment to keep its coin at the standard value at its own expense 

I do not understand the last two lines of this amendment as the Senator 
from Ohio understands them. If I understand them aright, he would not 
press his objection so strongly as he does. The language is 

And any gold coins in the Treasury of the United States reduced in 
weight below this limit of abrason shall be recoined 

Mr. SHERMAN. The reason that those words proposed to be stricken 
out is that the coins in the Treasury have already been provided for. The 
law now provides for recoining abraded coin in the Treasury of the United 
States There is no necessity, therefore, for putting it in here again In- 


deed. when this clause was inserted in the House the law providing for that 


recoinage had not been passed. It was passed in an appropriation bill on 


my own motion, I think, at the last session of Congress. The Mint was 
authorized to recoin the abraded coins in the Treasury ofthe United States, 
ome of which were taken at their reduced value 

Mr. CASSERLY. Of course, if the Senator says the clause is unne sary 
because it is the law now, there is nothing more to be said 

Mr. SHERMAN, The Senator's colleague referred to the law amomentago. 


Mr. CASSERLY. I amcontent to take what the Senator from Ohio says on 
that point. But that only corroborates what I say, that the Government 


recoc<nizes it as its duty to restore its coins to the standard value after they 
have fallen below a certain limit of abrasion. Now, alli that is asked is that 
before they fall below the limit of abrasion and while passing current in the 


’ 


business transactions of the country they shall be received at their denomi- 
national value by the United States Treasury, under such regulations asthe 
Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. I fully recognize what the Sena- 
tor from Ohio say that the whole subject of specie coinage is one of great 
intricacy, so that what appears a very small matter in itself may have very 
widespread consequences But this provision now under consideration is 
so plain, so reaso »,and so perfectly guarded that Ihad very strong hopes 
the Senator from Ohio would consent to allow it to remain 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think after a full explanation of this matter the Senators 











from California themselves would vote for this proposition. Ido not desire 
to take up time, but will say a few words in explanation of the amendment 
proposed by the committee striking out this clause. 

All nations reta/n the nominal value of abraded coin to acertain standard, 
but when it falls below that the loss falls on tl individual who holds it. 
That has been the custom of all countries e ¢ that is held by the 





Treasury of the United States is received at its nominal value if it is within 
the limits of abrasion fixed by the law, butif it falls below the limits the 
loss falls on the holder of the coin, and much of that which is now being re- 
coined in the United States was taken at the abraded slue: that is, the re- 
duced value. It 

















$s not taken at the full nominal vy e, I he reduced 
value. Consequently, when we issue it again, we issuc i L1of coin 
up tothe standard. Therefore, the question as to whet we shall recoin 
our own coin and the question whether we shall recoin th in in the hands 
of citizens are very different things. Upon this iden tl point I will read a 
letter of Mr. Comptroller Knox. I j that th Luseé Was | n in 
the House, I believe, without the cor tl mmittee, and upon some 
motion made in the House; at least ) orme ilthough I have not 





looked at the Globe to ascertain the fact. Mr. Knox writes this to the com- 
mittee: 

“TL inclose herewith copy of a portion of a letter recently received from 
him (Prof. Barnard), in which you will be interested. I desire to call your 
especial attention to his criticisms upon sections 4 and 15 in reference to 





abrasion. So far as I can learn, no nation in the world has laws which offer 
inducements to wrong-doers to lighten the coins which are in circulation. 
If I had charge of the bill now before the Senate I should certainly much 


prefer its defeat to its passage, unless section 14 from line 20, and section 15, 
could be stricken from the bill.” 
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That is what he says. Then I have here the letter of Prof. Barnard, which 
is very interesting. I will read a ep from it: : 

*Section M4 of the bill provides that any gold coin, if reduced in weight not 
more than one-half of 1 percent on the double-eagle andeagle, and 1 per cent 
on the other coins, below the standard weight and limit of tolerance, shall 
be received at their denominational value by the United States Treasury 
and its officers, under such regulations, etc. This one-half of 1 percent, with 
the tolerance, makes on the double-eagle about six-tenths of 1 per cent; that 
is to say, 12 cents on every such double-eagle, and on the eagle seven-tenths 
of 1 per cent, or 7 cents on every such eagle. This is an enormous sacrifice 
for the Government to propose to make, and one which will insure the re- 
turn tothe Treasury of a vast number of gold coins much reduced in weight 
by means which can not be proved to befraudulent. A coin, or alotof coins, 
Which has been to some extent reduced by honest abrasion will be aGodsend 
to a rogue, for this may be still ‘sweated’ down to the limit named inthis sec- 
tion without sensibly altering its appearance. Coins may moreover be 
abraded by rubbing them with rouge powder, or with prepared chalk, by hand 
or by mechanical means,soas seriously to reduce them without leaving any 
traces of violence. I am at a loss to know on what grounds the proposition 
is defended to receive ‘at their nominal value’ all coins depreciated by abra- 
sion below the limits of legal tolerance. 

* Itis true that this section authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to ‘ pre- 

@cribe regulations’ under whichsuch coins shall be received. If this authority 
extends so far as to permit him to refuse to receive them at all, at ‘their de- 
nominational value,’ it may prove a safeguard; otherwise the provision seems 
to meextremely dangerous.” 

Here is another and a later letter from Prof. Barnard to the Comptroller 
of the Currency, under date of December 24: 

‘“‘My Dmak Sim: Dr. Torrey has justtold mea very important fact. There 
is 2 manufactory of watch cases in Brooklyn. The workmen put the last 
polish on the cases with fine paper and rouge powder. Some time since the 

roprietor applied at the assay office for advice, as to some method of burn- 

ng these papers, so as to prevent gold from being carried away mechanically 

inthe smoke. He said their loss from this cause was serious, but that in 
spite of this they resovered $5,000 worth of gold from these papers per 
annum, . 

“The establishment is a large one, it is true; but, on the other hand, the 
workmen do not work with the design to polish off as much gold as they con- 
veniently can, but just as little asthe object in view will allow. 

*‘IT mention this to show you how easy it would be for a designing man to 
live off the coin of the country, setting up with acapital of a few thousand 
dollars. It is needless to say that the coins so abased could not be detecta- 
bie by their brightness, for nothing is easier than to tarnish them.” 

Within acertain degree, one-thousandth per cent, a small degree, the Gov- 
ernment maintains the coins at their nominal value even if abraded, but 
when they are abraded below that the loss falls on the holder, andevery man 
who receives a coin must look to it that it has not been abraded beyond the 

amount. If it is so abraded hecan refuse to take it, or if he takes it at 
he shoukd take it for what it is intrinsically worth. Therecoinage of the 
gold now in circulation, although not very large, would amount to $1,000,000 
or $2,000,000. Asa matter of course, as soon as our attention was called to 
this fact we struck out this clause. I do not wish to go any further into the 
Getails of the matter. I think the action of the Committee on Finance was 
Clearly right, and it would be very wrong indeed to undertake in this am- 
biguous way to make good all the coin now outstanding. 

Mr. CASSERLY. I do not wish to be tenacious about this matter, still less 

rtinacious. Iam very glad that the Senator from Ohio has read the let- 

ers on which he relies. think they ak for themselves. The burden of 
them is that gold coin may be abraded or reduced fraudulently with such 
skill as to make it almost impossible of detection at the Tr The last 
letter from Professor Barnard conjures up a phantom to terrify Senators 
withal. Itisthatif this provision should become a law a man might with 
acapital of a few thousand dollars, by#fraudulent abrasion, make a good 
living out of the Lee Iask the Senator from Ohio, what does such an 
argument amount to? fa man can make a ;rood living out of the Treas- 
ury by fraudulent abrasion of the coin, so skillfully made as to defy detec- 
tion of the officers, how is it to be with the community? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will say to my friend from Californja that any citizen 
can at any time test it by weight. 

Mr. CASSERLY. I was just coming tothat. The Senator says any one can 
weigh each piece as he takes it. Just imagine a merchant in large business 
in the city of San Francisco going about with a pair of scales in his pocket 
to weigh gold coin hourly as ke receives it! The Senator surely is not seri- 
ous when he says so. We are legislating for the American people, a rapid 
if not a fast people in their enterprises; a people whose energies are impa- 
tient of pause, still less of delay. To suppose that such a people are to go 
about with scales at their button-holes to weigh coins is to suppose some- 
thing which, wishing well to the Senator, I hope he may live long enough to 





see. 
Mr. President, we can not carry on a great Government like this without 
. running some risk. I am sure that nobody ought to put the whole risk of 
coinage upon the citizens. AsI said, the citizen has no choice. He must 
take the lawful money of the country in the course of his lawful transac- 
tions, and at its denominational value. If there must be loss even by fraud, 
Tam not sure that it ought not to be borne by the Government in the case 
of an innocent holder, but I do not wish to raise that question now. 

The portion of the clause proposed to be stricken out for which I am con- 
tending is that which provides for the natural and lawful abrasion of the 
coins. Iam surprised that these learned and scientific men make such ob- 
jections as those which the Senator has read, although I think they pretty 
much answer themselves. 

Before I take my seat I wish to observe to the Senator from Ohio that this 
appears to be a bill for the codification of all the laws on this subject. Con- 
sequently, the fact that there is another statute which covers the ground 
covered by lines twenty-eight, twenty-nine, and thirty of this clanse would 
not penance reason for striking them out. They should therefore be re- 


Mr. SHERMAN. I will say to the Senator from California that the amount 
heretofore appropriated wil! probably be sufficient to have that recoinage 
done before this bill will take effect; at allevents there will be no trouble 
about that, and I do not care whether the clause is retained or stricken out. 
The thing is provided for already by an appropriation as a distinct matter. 

Mr. CASSERLY. This is a codified law and repeals all other laws. 

Mr, SHERMAN. If the Senator is willing to compromise on that I am per- 
fectly willing to allow those tines to remain in the bill. 

Mr. CAssEervy. I shall vofe to retain the whole clause, but I shall not de- 
bate it any further. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no objection at all to the gold coin In the Treasury, 
that which has fallen below the standard, being recoined; but that will be 
done under the present law, under an appropriation which I moved myself. 

Mr. CASSERLY. To save any question about that, probably the Senator will 
consent to let these words remain. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. Con®. I shall not detain the Senate from a vote on this question more 
than a minute or two. 


| 


| 
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By the Constitution of the United States it is the duty of the Gover) 
to furnish the circulating medium, the material which is the price o 
in business transactions, the currency of the country. That they assy 
do in one form or another. Gold is a legal tender for all debts, and it | 
sumed when the gold is presented with the stamp of the United States 
it. so indorsed by the Government of the United States, that it is of a 
value and weight. Now, what are the facts so far as the Pacific coast | 
eerned? There is a quantity of coin there that has been in circulati,; 
more than a score of years, and of course it has become more or less a} 
by natural wear. It has become so in its use in business, and the dat, 
these coins will show that they have been in use a long time. 

1 hear it said about me, sof/o voce, that weought on that coast to hay 
money, and in that way avoid this difficulty of having coins which a 
used in business transactions. Whatare the facts so far as this is cor 
Why, sir, in the first place, in California there never was any bank of | 
there never was a dollar of paper money issued by any bank in that s 
but before the late rebellion gold and silver were the circulating nx 
exclusively. When the nation adopted asa legal tender the United s 
notes, it was, as it wil) be well remembered, a long time before they \ 
made to replace the bank notes that were in circulation throughout t 
rious States. It occurred by slow degrees, and by the time you were r 
to dispense with the State banking institutions the legal tenders had fa 
in value below the value of gold. They were worth perhaps but 90, or x0 
70 cents on the dollar, and before they had decreased in valne there wa 
supply possible to be obtained in the community which I have the )} 
part to represent. There was no possibility before that time to 1 
enough there to supply as circulating medium the place that was 1)! 
gold and silver. California never resisted the acceptance of paper 1 
but from the force of circumstances it could not be adopted there. 

In the States on the Atlantic side the United States notes very natu: 
came into use as money. They took the place of the bank notes at fi: 
culated with them and at the same value, and from one description of } 
money they very naturally fell into the use of another. These circumst 
never existed on the Pacific coast, and we never have had any banks o! 
or paper money there. The United States notes or greenbacks never wer: 
furnished in sufficient numbers or quantity to supply the wants of t 
country, and they never could circulate as the money of the country 5 
owing to these facts, and not to any unfriendly disposition on the part 
State of California or her people, that the United States notes have 1 
come into general use there. It is owing to the fact that gold and silver we 
all the currency there before the issuance of United States notes. It isa 
great misfortune to us, and we realize it, that we have not the use of | 
States notes there the same as here. That fact is realized by our bu 
community very generally. But we have neverseen the time when w: 
use them or adopt them in piace of gold and silver as the measure of va 
for the reasons I have mentioned. And now, since there is in use ther 
abraded coin, it is very proper that it should be received when n: 
abraded, when not abraded below the amount specified in this bil! 
United States for the various uses for which they accept that sort of 
rency, and I think this bill ought not to be amended as proposed by the Fi 
nance Committee of this body. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I understand that the law has been for a « eof 
years that the Government would always receive at the nominal va 1 
that was not abraded more than one-half of I per cent. Sol do not 
hardship which the Senator from California complains of. The y 
that State and of that community that use coin could under the law 
time have had the abraded coin redeemed. 

Mr. COLE. Let me correct the Senator. Idonot understand, at all event 
that the coin ts receivable now when abraded, as specified inthis sect t 
the amount of one-half of 1 per cent upon eagles and double eagles, ar 
cent upon coins of lesser denomination. I do not understand that that 
case. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I understand that the law has been for a cou 
years thatif the coin was not abraded more than the rate fixed by th: 
such a law as existed, the Government received it at its nominal and 1 
its actual value. Therefore I do not see the difficulty. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wiil read the Senator a paragraph on that subje 
very bill. These coins are receivabie now. The language is: 

“Which coins shall be a legal tender in all payments at their: 
value When not below the standard weight and limit of tolerance.’ 

Mr. CoLe. What is that? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Itis one-thousandth per cent. And another sectio 
vides that when they do fall below the limitof tolerance they sha 
ceived at their actual value. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. And that is only a reénactment of a preéxistii 
ute. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly; itis the law now. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Therefore I do not see that there is any ha 
on the community that the Senator represents, inasmuch as they hay 
the right at any time to have that coin received at its nominal value \ 
the limit fixed by the existing law, and it is absolutely necessary | 
Gov. rnment should have suchalaw. If this Government is tor 
its nominal value coin that has been reduced, abraded, it is a p 
fraud atonce. Men will go to work with this process of sweating. a 
money by it, and come and get the nominal value for the coin. 17 
vision seems to me to be avery essential feature in our laws. The | 
ment will of course receive the coin at its actual value; but if we sho 
pass a law that the Government would receive at its nominal value airs 
coin, this coin that is in circulation in California, for instance— 

Mr. COLE. How much abraded? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I do not remember the limit. 

Mr. CoL®. One-tenth of 1 per cent. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The rate now is one-half of 1 per cent. 

Mr. CoLE. No, sir; one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. Very well. It is altogether immaterial what 
rate is. The point of difference is that which is insisted on as covering 
coin in California and that which is provided by this bill, and that is ' 
point to which Iam directing my remarks. They could have gone and had 
coin made anew, but they did not do so. Now they want the rate incre: 
so as to cover the abrasion which has taken place there, and that v: I 
vision any person who was disposed to commit a fraud upon the Tre: 
could avail himself of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment propos' 
the Committee on Finance, striking out the words which have been re 

The question betng pus, it was declared that the ayes appeared to ha 

Mr. CASSERLY. I should like to have a decision on that. 

Mr. SHERMAN. We have not got a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFfriceR. Does the Senator call for a division’ 

Mr. CASSERLY. Yes, sir, or the yeas and nays in order that we may ba 
the net the Senate on the question. By the sound the noes had it 

Mr. ee. I meng no one eke a soem California. 
suppose if the question is put again and the Senators respond ‘“‘aye"’ or “0 
there will be no difficulty th deciding it. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will put the question again on strik- On the contrary, we have always given from | fourths of 1} ) 
Ing out the words which have been read } 14 per cent I than was pai if ti \ ite of t S ron 
The amendment was agreed to Ohio. The gree ks of the Government, in refer e to whi i 
Mr. CASSERLY. I understood the Senator from Ohio was willing to permit | is thrown out here against ¢ f now and always have x 

the last two lines to remain. ter credit to-day in tl rancisco than in any city this si 
Mr. SHERMAN. I have no objection to that clause, because it is in accord Rocky Mountains rt r of them for the same amount il 
ance With existing law in San Francisco Phila a. New York, Ci nna 
“And any gold coinsin the Treasury of the United States reduced in weight | Chicago. Yet we are cor t when we seek to do anytl 
below this limit of abrasion shall be recoined.”’ the people of Californiainyt ‘rence tot ) mm of the coinage there 1 
That is the law now, and I have no objection to retaining those words if it | the reproach that we insisté« n kee n ¢ 4 the cold of tl 
is desired. |} country. Why, Mr. Pr lent. was it w > t he ad 
Mr. CASSERLY, That means, abraded below this limit of one-haif of 1 per | right to choose between two kin choo at ki 
cent. |; which formed her currency, and mort : \ mie er ent 
Mr. SHERMAN. Oh, no; we struck out all about that | standard and basis of value 
Mr. CASSERLY. The meaning of the language is to be taken accordingto | Our situation in California in reg to our 3 0 f vel 
the place in which it is put. considerable difficulty and may be oO of « } ‘ By th 
Mr. SHERMAN. It is fixed above. If we strike out all between lines 19 and | practice of the Federal officers there. all the new is sys 1a lly sen 
27, then this clause will relate to the language before line 19, which reads | out of thecountry and the old coin is retained I r wh uk hi 
Which coins shall be alegal tender inall payments at their nominal value | bullion to the mint in San Francisco to have i! nine ca ut < 
when not below the standard weight and limit of tolerance provided by this | ten, paid for it in the old coin of the country, a reduccd i ‘ 
act for the single piece, and when reduced in weight below said standard and | asitis. The result is that the old worn coin, eing taken 
tolerance, shall be a legal tender at valuation in proportion to their actual | the officers of the Government, as in the custom-! 1 sent on here 
weight.” the Treasury, is returned into the circulation of the State, to be mogp an 
Mr. CASSERLY. I understood the Senator to be willing to keep those words | more abraded and reduced, and the new $20 coins »>sent forward to 
in the last clause of the section just in the meaning they had in that place; | Treasury.at this side. Itis not hard to see what must one day be the resu 
put of course if he has a different view of it I shall not contest it with him of this state of things 
because it is evidentvery few Senators are paying attention tothis subject It seems to me, sir, that when we provide as we do in th on for 
The PRESLDING OrricerR. The next amendment will be read. redemption of gold coins when the abrasion is no more than might honest! 
The next amendment was to strike out the fifteenth section of the bill in | have taken p ein the time during which, as »f ur on their fa show 
the following words: they must have been in circulation, and when the section is furthe1 ul 
“Seo. 15. That any gold coin now in circulation the weightof which is be- | for the protection of the Government against any rt of frau nt « 
low the limit of abrasion prescribed in this act may be receivedat the mints | wrongful abrasion, there ought to be no unwillingn to sin t 
in Philadelphia and San Francisco at par in exchange for silvercoins: Pro as it came f n the H 
vided, That the circulation of suc old coin, as shown by the date of coin [have proceeded all through upon t theory tha ese frau I 
age, has been sufficient to produce such loss by natural abrasion; and the | Sions were very difficult of detection suse that is t argument o 
coins so received shall be recoined; but no gold coins which appear to have | Senator from Ohio, My recollection of a number of criminal cases in En 
peen artificially reduced shall come within the provisions of this section.” j l onthe subject of sweating coin and similar offenses in the nature 
Mr. CASSERLY. It seems to me that section is a section which should bere- | fraudulent abrasions is that the crime is not so very difficulsof d ction 
tained, not only for the general reasons applicableto the other section which | and that the condition of the coin will exhibit it to any person who inspect 
I stated, but for the further reason that there is a protection provided by the | it closely. 
express language of this section which it seems to meis absolutely sufficient. | The PRESIDING Orricer. The question is on the amen triking Oo 
The language is: | the tifteenth section 
“That any gold coin now in circulation, the weight of which is below the | The amendment was agreed to 
limit of abrasion prescribed in this act, may be received at the minis in 
Philadelphia and San Franciscg at par in exchange for silver coins: Pro- | 
vided, That the circulation of such gold coin, as shown by the date of coin- 
age, has been sufficient to produce such loss by natural abrasion; and the 
coins so received shall be recoined; but no gold coins which appear to have es < be it te. baal , ats : lin a Sate 
been artificially reduced shall come within the provisions of this section.”’ Th next amendment was to strike out section [17] 16, in the follow! 
Of course that section, if itis to remain in the sense inwhich I desire itto | WOTdS: ine 7 om san 
remain, should bemodified so as to refer to the limit of abrasion juststricken | |“ 5S®C- [17] 16. That the mtnorcoinsof the United States shall be at er 
out, that is, not more than one-half of 1 per cent on the double-eagie and | Piece. a three-cent piece, an la one-cent piece and =e alloy for minor coin 
eagie, and 1 per cent on other coins. I presumed, after the amendment the | #&° shall be copper and nickel, to be composed of three fourths copper an 
Senate has just adopted, the Senator from Ohio would be willing to retain | 02° fourth nickel; the weight of the piece of five cents shall be five g1 
or seventy-seven and sixteen-hundredths grains troy; of the three-cen 


the fifteenth section. 


Mr. SHERMAN. No; the fifteenth section is the one I have been debating all .s 
one-cent piece, one and one-half grams, or twenty-three and fift 


piece, three grams, or forty-six and thirty-hundredths grains; and -« 


the time. : ; ; : 
dredths grains; which coins shall be legal tender, at their nominal v 


Mr, CASSERLY. Then [ must have the wrong bill before me. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is the same bill that the Senator has before him; but th 
two amendments go together. If one falls the other falls. Is it right, is i 
ne that the people of the United States should maintain the gold incircu 

ation in California against the abrasion of honest people, as well as the 
abrasion of rogues, when it refuses to maintain its own paper currency 


for any amount not exceeding twenty-five cents in any one payment 


And to insert in lieu thereof the following: 
) 


three-cent piece, and a one-cent piece; and the alloy for the five and 


‘That the minor coins of the United States shall be a five-cent pie 





cent pieces shall be of copper and nickel, to be composed of three-four 


against the abrasion of accident? When our paper currency is reduced in | COPPer and one-fourth nickel; and the alloy of the one-cent piece shall be 
value by being mutilated to the amoynt of one-sixteenth, the holder of the | Pet cett of copper ana © per cent of tin and Zinc. In such proportion 





pill losés to the extent of that mutilation, and the Treasury redeems the pa- | 524ll be determine 


per at so much less, in proportion to the loss of the bill. A mutilated bill 
presented to the Treasury is not redeemed at its nominal value. It is re- | 
duced in proportion to the amount presented. In order to avoid fraud, it is | : there re seb she ae a ; 
indispensably necessary tohavesucha provision. Indeed, theSenatorsfrom | ®0texceeding twenty-tive cents in any one payment.” 

California and their constituents are much more interested in the passage Mr. SHERMAN. There is an omission in the matter proposed to b 

of this bill than the people of Ohio; and I hope, therefore, if they want the | DY the committee. I move to inser+ in line eleven, after the words 
sense of the Senate on this question they will take it by yeas and nays, and | #Ve-ceut piece,”’ the ce an dime, or ten-cent piece 

let us go on with the bill. I believe this is the only controverted point inthe The amendment to the amendment was agreed to 

bill. i think the people of the Pacific coast, who persist in circulating gold The amendment as amended was adopted 
coin rather than paper money, should not seek to get the people of the United The next amendment was in section [18} 19, line 9, toinsert, after the 
States at large to make good their abraded coin, not only against hone 
abrasion, but against dishonestabrasion; and, as Professor Barnard has told 
us, it is utterly impossible to distinguish between honest and dishonest 
abrasion. 

Mr. CoLe. Before the Senator takes his seat I should like to ask him who 
pays for printing the United States notes? Donot the people of the United | 
States at large pay for it, the people of California as well as the people every- 
where else? And as to this other point about the notes being torn, what we | 
are providing for is equivalent to furnishing notes that have been effaced ; . : ae ee wl _ 
without being torn. Itis provided here that if the coin is not abraded be- jl ay ee : sad @ dedienadion of 0 : a ms — < —— aad 

u us nun ind a designation of the Lue Of the colin jut ont 





five cents sh: e Seventy-seven and sixteen-hundredths grains tr« 












iv 
he section will read 

19} 18. That upon the coins of the United States there sha 

r devices and legends: Upon one side there 














i by the Director of the Mint The weight of the pie« 


e 


of ti 


lar,’ and also to insert in line I1, after the word “omitted,” the words ‘ 
on the reverse of the silver dollar, half dollar, quarter dollar, and the dim: 
‘ly, there shall be inscribed the weight and the fineness of the« 





ana 


ll be an impr 

i f liberty, with an inscription of the word ‘ Liberty’ and 
| year of the coinage, and upon the reverse shall be the figure or represent 
a 





. 


) 


yond a certain extent it shall be recoined at the expense of the United States. | ~ Te ee ee anes tate on t 
That is the effect of the proposition; but if it is reduced beyond that, asifa the di _ ‘ _ ‘a aaa a a ye ; os sae - rama ee ah ques er « 
bill were torn one-sixteenth or one-fourth, then there shall be no relief for | “©, Gime, five, three, and one cent piece the Beure of Lhe eagle sh 
the party holding it. omitted, and on the reverse side of the silver Zollar, half doliar, quart 
Ty Siame net were com - : = atest helene ++ a sap. | lar, and the me, respectively, there shall be inscribed the weight 
1¢ PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on striking out the fifteenth sec- | : , FOS} acre Sis M abed % , 
tion. ness of the coin; and the Director of the Win with the appr val 
Mn, CASSERLY. I do not propose to debate this bill at any length: but itis | 5°cret eo = sap ey hee, Ape meh oe os oaeabantne : 
sI understand it, to the people of | 2“ ies. wr D Coims a5 Shalt admit of such motto; and any one 





uite impossible for me to do my duty * ee ; A oa . me 

alifornta, or indeed of the United States who use gold coin, without sug- | oes a _ me _ 7 oe 7 eae - oe ane 
gesting the objections to it that occur tome. I understand the natural de . Mr. ¢ — LY. It a nae : = soe — nt, but oe one om 
sire of the Senator from Ohio to get the bill passed with expedition. Atthe | $0¢5 4 great way, especially in those cases where it Is alificult to re 
same time, each one of us here has to do his duty according to his lights. | d 

I see no kind of analogy in the comparison which the Senator makes be- | #Ppear Irom the Go! : é 
tween gold coin that is abraded and a legal ler note which is reduced in | ll hardly be possible to think of a 
size to the extent of one-sixteenth. In the case of the note the reduction is | S¥ch a coin without the eagle upon 
visible, it is easily ascertained. In the case of the coin it not only is not | 
easily ascertainable, but the whole argument of the Senator is it is so difil- | 


action of men to a mathematical standard. lI regret that theeagle is 








; ’ ‘wort » ; 1? 
ulf dollar quarter d LI 





















ar, half dollar, : quarter dollar of our coina; 


three-cent piece, thirty grains; and of the one-cent piece forty-eight grairz 
which coins shall be a legal tender, at their nominal value, for any amour 


‘ “three-lollar piece,’ the words ‘‘the siiver dollar, half dollar, quarter do 


al 


i 


fine 


he 


Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator will see that the reason is because it is ne 
sary to describe the weight and fineness of the coin. This amendment 


t 


) 


th 


, nent re rare af va inntad « lan ca 
cult to be ascertained as to make it dangerous to receive them at the Treas- | oe or am - a ion a night ~ | finene Rana © Eee 
The Senator aims to make some point in what he says of the people of | ,, CASSERLY M ans ae a it when we know that the w 
California, namely, that they insisted on retaining a specie currency. Why, | *"©,Colo ls ee ae — “— . ait 
Mr. President, the people there had no choice about it. ‘There never was a Mr. SHERMAN. The reason given to us 15 because it has been adopted as 
period of time between the going out of gold coinin the country at large | ™Oc CTUSUORAL COIAGC. rh ethod h = boom adopted in the cori 
and the coming in of paper as the sole currency when we could have made | SPOPding coins of France aie eee ts tatelnnle wretab ees, Pretty muecl 





= such change in California. Our whole system of values was based upon | Mr Cas 2RLY. Il must say I never saw a coin marked in that w 

gold coin. We could not have changed it if we had tried without such a dis- | Mr. commen MAN That is ‘the reason ‘the ‘aes of C2 = mae aon a 

turbance as would have been a calamity to the State, from which, perhaps, | ote ~ paca —_ = ; ' a wen 
7 — 7, "ears. yr 7 ave + ™ t e alee. ‘ : 

ured Greco recovered for years. We never have discredited th Mr. CASSERLY. I ask the Senator whether he is very strenuous in 
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vocacy of this amendment? I should like to save the American eagle on the 
half dollar and quarter dollar 

Mr. SHERMAN. The eagle is preserved on all gold coins in a size large 
enough to be caged Laughter. | 

Mr. CASSERLY. But the half dollar and quarter dollar are the money ofthe 
people, and they are the leading coins of our entire silver coinage. I donot 
think it is of so much importance to put the fineness or the weight upona 
half dollar or a quarter dollar as it might beupona gold coin. I have never 
seen any foreign coin, and of course no American coin, marked in that way. 
To have the weight of the coin upon gold coin may be a useful thing because 
of the great preciousness of the metal; but what is the er of hav- 
ing the weight inscribed upon the half dollar or quarter dollar? Does any- 
body ever weigh half dollars or quarter dollars in business? 

Mr. SHERMAN. If the Senator will allow me, he will see that the preceding 
section provides for coin which is exactly interchangeable with the English 
shilling and the 5-franc piece of France; that is, a 5-franc piece of France 
will be the exact equivalent of a dollar of the United States in our silver 
coinage; and in order to show this wherever our coin shall float—and we are 

sroviding that it shall float all over the world—we propose to — upon it 
nstead of our eagle, which foreigners may not understand, and which they 
may not distinguish from a buzzard or some other bird, the intrinsic fineness 
and weight of the coin. In this practical utilitarian age the officers of the 
mint seemed to think it would be better to do that than to = the eagle on 
our silver coin. I must confess I do not think it is very important; but I 
think the Senator ought to be willing to defer in these matters tothe prac- 
tical knowledge of the officers who have charge of this branch of the Gov- 
ernment service. I will say that Mr. Linderman, whom the Senator must 
know, has suggested this as being a convenient mode of promoting inter- 
national coinage. 

Mr. CASSERLY. Wecan not have an international coinage on the basis of 
our silver coin unless our silver coin is up to the standard of all the nations 
with which we expect to have relations. Now, lask the Senator whether 
this bill proposes a silver coinage of that character? 

Mr. SHERMAN. This bill proposes a silver coinage exactly the same as 
the French and what are ca led the associated nations of Europe, who have 
adopted the international standard of silver coinage; that is, the dollar 
provided for by this bill is the precise equivalent of the 5-franc piece. It 
contains thesame number of grams of silver; and we have adopted the in- 
ternational gram instead of the grain for the standard of our silver coinage. 
The ‘ trade dollar” has been adopted mainly for the benefit of the people of 
California, and others engaged in trade with China. That is the only coin 
measured by the grain instead of by the gram. The intrinsic value of each 
is to be stamped upon the coin. 

Mr. CASSERLY. Do I understand the Senator to say, then, that the intrinsic 
value of the dollar, half-dollar, and quarter-dollar is raised by this bill? 

Mr. SHERMAN. There is a difference of about one-half of 1 per cent. 

Mr. CASSERLY. I suppose it must be raised to the basis of international ex- 
change. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think t is slightly raised, so as to conform with foreign 
coins. The Chamber of Commerce of New York first recommended this 
change, and it has been adopted, I believe, by all the learned societies who 
have given attention to coinage, and has been recommended to us, I believe, 
as the general desire. That is embodied in these three or four sections of 
amendment, to make our silver coinage correspond in exact form and dimen- 
sions, and shape and stamp, with the coinage of the associated nations of 
Europe, who have adopted an international silvercoinage. I do notlikemy- 
self to break in upon this plan or to change it in the slightest degree, but 

refer to leave it to the proper officers of the Mint. Indeed, I would be per- 

ectly willing to leave the whole thing to the officers of the Mint rather than 
to fix it by law. That was not deemed convenient, and therefore we had to 
drop the American eagle from these minor silver coins. 

Mr. CASSERLY. I am not prepared to go as far as that. 1 weuld not leave 
itto anybody to remove from the eyes and the thoughts of the people those 
symbols of nationality which have stood this country in such good stead in 
many a hard-fought field by land and sea; and which may have to do the 
sameservice in the same way for many generationstocome. While welaugh 
a good deal about the American eagle and the uses to which he is put by or- 
ators, political and otherwise, on the Fourth of July and other days, we must 
all feel that the associations that cluster around the American eagle are as- 
sociations that make him a symbol of power, and I am not at all satisfied, 
because we desire to put the weight and fineness upon our half-dollar and 
our quarter-doliar, that therefore it is necessary to abolish the American 
eagle. The eagle, it is said, suffers little birds to sing, and the eagle will not 
object to having his value in the countries of the world put under his wing 
on the coin. I say retain the eagle and put whatever marks you like upon 
the face of your coin to indicate its weight and fineness. I do not think it 
will be of any value in regard to the simplecoins of the denomination of half- 
dollar and quarter-dollar; but if the Senator is strongly of opinion that they 
ought to be there, let them be there. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on the amendment of the com- 
mittee, 

Mr. CASSERLY. I propose to strike out the words in italics in line 9 of sec- 
tion [19] 18, ‘the silver dollar, half-dollar, quarter-dollar.’’ 

The PRESIDING OrricerR. The Senator from California can accomplish his 
ohrons by voting against the amendment of the committee inserting those 
words. 

Mr. Nyk. I should like to hear the amendment of the committee read. 

TheChief Clerk read the amendment, which was in section [19] 18, line 9, 
to insert after the words “three-dollar piece,"’ the words ‘the silver dollar, 
half-dollar, quarter-dollar;’’ and in line U1, after the word “omitted,” to in- 
sert ‘and on the reverse of the silver dollar, half-dollar, quarter-dollar, and 
the dime, respectively, there shall be inscribed the weight and the fineness 
of the coin,’ so that that portion of the section will read: 

“But on the = dollar and three-dollar piece, the silver dollar, half 
dollar, quarter dollar, the dime, five, three, and one cent piece the figure of 
the eagie shall be omitted; and on the reverse of the silver dollar, half dol- 
lar, quarter dollar, and the dime, respectively, there shall be inscribed the 
welxht and the fineness of the coin.” 

Mr. CASSERLY. I think the question is not understood by the Senate gen- 
erally. As I understand, to vote for the amendment of the committee is to 
abolish the American eagle on the silver dollar, half dollar, and quarter 
dollar, and to vote against it is to keep him there. The subsequent amend- 
ment, in line 11, to which there is no objection, will allow the mark of 
weight and fineness to be pit upon the coin. 

The PRESIDING OrriceR. Does the Senator from California desire a sep- 
arate vote on the two branches of the amendment? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I sippose the Senator has no objection to the last one. 

Mr. CASSERLY. None at all to the last one. Theonly pointis that I wish 
to retain the American eagle on the silver dollar, half dollar, and quarter 
dollar. 

The PRESIDING OFfricerR. The question will then be taken on the amend- 
ment in line 9, which is to insert the words ‘‘ the silver dollar, half dollar, 
quarter dollar.” 

The amendment was rejected; there being on a division—ayes 24, noes 26. 
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Mr. SHERMAN. Asthe Senate are so patriotic that they will not abolish the 
eagle, I hope they will be perfectly willing now to hurry along with the bill 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The other part of the amendment will be con- 
sidered as agreed to, if there be no objection. P 

The next amendment was on page 13, section 22 [21], to add at the end of 
the section the following proviso: . 

** Provided, That at the option of the owner silver may be cast into coing 
of standard fineness, and of the weight of four hundred and twenty grains 
troy, designated in section 15 of this act as the trade dollar.” , 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in section [25] 24, line 2, to strike out the word 
“standard” and insert *‘fineness;" so as to read: 

‘That the assayer shall oe to the superintendent the quality of the 
fineness of the bullion assayed by him, etc.” ' 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in section [25] 24, lines 5 and 6, to strike out the 
words “for the cost of converting the bullion into bars;"’ so as to read 

Provided, That the assayer shall report to the superintendent the quality 
or fineness of the bullion assayed by him, and such information as will en 
able him to compute the amount of the charges hereinafter provided for 
be made to the depositor.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Thenext amendment is on page 14, in section [26] 25 
2, to insert the words ‘‘or for converting standard silver into trade do] 
They should be transposed to line 7 of the same section. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is suggested by the clerk that the wo) 
ought to be inserted in line 8, after the word ‘‘ bullion.” 

Mr. SHERMAN. At any convenient place, either after the word ‘ bullion 
in line 8, or after the word “standard” in line 7. 

The CaIgFr CLERK. The amendment of the committee is section [26 
line 8, after the word “‘bullion’’ to insert the words “or for converting 
standard silver into trade dollars;’’ so that the section will read: 

“That the charge for converting standard gold bullion into coin shall be 
one-fifth of 1 rcent; and the charges for refining when the bullion 
below standard, for toughening when metals are contained in it which ren 
der it unfit for coinage, for copper used for alloy when the bullion is above 


| standard, for owen | the gold and silver when these metals exist to 


gether in the bullion, or for converting standard silver into trade dollars 
and for the preparation of bars, shall be fixed, from time to time, by the Di 
rector, with the concurrence of the Secretary of the Treasury, so as toequa 
but not exceed, in their judgment, the actual average cost to each mint and 
assay office of the material, labor, wastage, and use of machinery employed 
in each of the cases aforementioned.” 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senate will see that the charge for converting stand 
ard silver into trade dollars, instead of being fixed at one-fifth of 1 per cent 
is fixed at the actual cost. It is provided that the price for this work done 
at the mint shall be fixed by the Director of the Mint, but not in any case to 
exceed the actual cost of the operation. 

Mr. CASSERLY., I did not suppose that the amendment to section [26} 25 had 
been disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the question now pending. 

Mr. CASSERLY. I supposed that the charge there of one-fifth of 1 per cent 
for silver coinage was a clerical error. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The words “or for converting standard silver into trad 
dollars’’ were intended to come in after the word “standard” in line7. The 
Committe on Finance observing that it was printed at the wrong place cor 
rected it, and I gave the Secretary the correct place where it should be in 
Eaten. It is only to be the actual cost of the operation, whatever that may 
e. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, section [29} 30, line 1, after the word 
‘coins’ to insert ‘‘ other than the trade dollar;"’ so that the clause will rea 

“That silver coins other than the trade dollar shall be paid out of the sey 
eral om at the assay office in New York City, in exchange for gold coins 
at par,” etc. 

he amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CASSERLY. I wish to ask what has become of the amendment to se 
tion 26. I did not know that it had been passed upon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has been adopted. 

Mr. CASSERLY. I presume it will still be in order to offer an amendment 
to a eee after the amendments of the committee have been dis 
posed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, section [34] 35 line 4, to strike out 
“ eae and insert ‘‘three-thousandths;’’ so that the clause wil 
read: 

“That no ingots shall be used for coinage which differ from the legal 
standard more than the following proportions, namely, in gold nots, one 
thousandth; in silver ingots, three-thousandths; in minor-coinage a loys 
twenty-five-thousandths, in the proportion of nicke!.”’ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment waz, on page 25, section [49] 48, line 4, after the word 
* Penn-ylvania,”’ to insert ‘the Comptroller of the Curr .ncy;’"’ so that the 
clause Will read: 

“That to secure a due conformity in the gold and silver coins to their re 
spectiv * standards of fineness and weight, the judge of the district cour' of 
the United States for the eastern district of Pennsylvania, the Comptroller 
of the Currency, the assayer of the as:ay office at New York,’’ etc. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, section [54] 53, line 3, to strike out 
‘*metals"’ and insert “medals.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 30, section [59] 58, line 5, to strike out 
“twentieth ’ and insert ‘‘second;”’ so as to read: ‘as prescribed by the act 
of July 2, 1862.”" 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, section [66] 65, line 2, to str ke 0 
“J re and insert “ April,’’ and strike out ‘ 1872" and insert “ 1873; " so that 
the clause will read: “that this act shall take effect on the Ist day of April 
1873,”" etc. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, section [68] 67, line 2, to strike out 
“*1872"’ and insert “1873; *’ so that the clause will read: ‘that this act shall 
be known as the coinage act of 1873,"’ etc. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This concludes the amendments proposed by the 
Committee on Finance. The bill is open to further amendments. 

Mr. CoL®. I offer the following amendment, to come in on page 13, at the 
end of section [21] 20: 

‘‘And the Secretary of the Treasury may issue through the Director of the 
Mint certificates for gold bullion deposited at any of the mints or assay office 
at New York, which certificates shall state the value of the bullion less the 


— and other mint eaten. and be payable to bearer on spenentes ion at 
the t or assay office at which the bullion was deposited, either in bullion 
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or coin, at the option of the superintendent of the mint or assay office, or in 
such proportion of bullion or coin as the superintendent may prefer: Pro- 
vided, That if any holder of a certificate demands to be paid in coina certifi- 
te may be issued stating the time when such coin wiil be ready for 
ivery 
Mr. NYB. That is a thing that is already provided for by existing law 
Each one of our mints has a bullion fund provided from which the depositor 
gets his pay in coin for the value of the bullion as soon as it is ascertained. 
There is no delay now or waiting for coinage at the Mint. 
Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator from California showed me this amendment 
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As it had never been considered by the committee, I hesitated to give my | 


consent to it, but Icould not see any objection to depositing bullion with 
the Treasury or the mints or assay offices and allow certificates to be issued, 
and therefore I had no objection to allowing the amendment to be made. If 
there seems to be any objection to it we can abandon it in a committee of 
conference, although if there is any doubt about it I think it had better not 
go on the bill. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Poo. In section [67] 66, line’ 7, after the word ‘‘Idaho,’’ I move to in- 
sert the words “and the United States assay office at Charlotte, N.C.”’ The 
chairman of the Committee on Finance I believe agrees to accept this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That depends upon the fact whether there is a legal assay 
office in North Carolina. If the Senator says there is, I shall not object; 
put I have the impression it has been abolished. 

Mr. Poou. No, sir; it has not been abolished. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If there is still a legal assay office there it ought to be 
named in this bill. 

Mr. Poou. There is no question about its being such. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NYg. With the consent of the Senate I should like to have the vote re- 
considered by which the amendment of the Senator from California [Mr. 
Cole] regarding certificates for gold bullion was adopted. 

Mr. CoLE. The bill has not yet been reported to the Senate. 
can have it reserved. 

Mr. NYE. Then I shall reserve it in the Senate. 
himself will insist upon it. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring in the 
ments made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator from Nevada wished to reserve the 
ment offered by the Senator from California [Mr. Cole]. 

Mr. NY. I ask to have that amendment reserved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, the Chair will put the 
question on concurring in all the amendments together except the one indi- 
cated by the Senator from Nevada. 

The remaining amendments were concurred in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on concurring in the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from California, which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the amendment, which was to add to section [21] 20, 
the following: 

“And the Secretary of the Treasury may issue through the Director of 
the Mint certificates for gold bullion deposited at any of the mints or assay 
office at New York, which certificates shall state the value of the bullion, 
less the coinage and other mint charges, and be payable to bearer on pres- 
entation at the mint or assay office at which the bullion was deposited, 
either in bullion or coin, at the option of the superintendent of the mint or 
assay office, or in such proportions of bullion or coin as the superintendent 
may prefer: Provided, That ifany holder of a certificate demands to be ~ 
in coina certificate may be issued stating the time when such coin will be 
ready for delivery.” 

Mr. NYE. I do not understand that this amendment is insisted upon. The 
Senate will perceive at once that itis putting another currency into circu- 
lation, and one by which the superintendents of mints would be very lixely 
to be injured and defrauded. I hope, therefore, it will not beadopted. They 
get their coin whenever they present their bullion now. 

Mr. STEWART. There is a bullion fund provided for the purpose. 

Mr. NYg. There is a bullion fund for that very purpose. 

The amendment was nonconcurred in. 

Mr. CASSERLY. I wish to move an amendment to section [26] 25. Asitnow 
stands it reads: 

“That the charge of converting standard gold bullion into coin shall be 
one-fifth of 1 per cent.” 

I move to amend it so that it will read, ‘‘ that there shall be no charge for 
converting standard gold bullion into coin.” 

The question raised by this amendment is not a new one in the Senate, 
nor indeed is it new in Congress. As I understand it has happened at least 
once that the Senate adopted the principle of my amendment, and that the 
House also adopted it; but neither of them adopted it upon the same bill. 
So that the amendment has the sense of each House of Congress in its favor. 
The principle of it is obvious. 

I wish to say but this word in reference to it, that the only ground upon 
which the coinage charge has ever been supported was that the person de- 
positing bullion for coinage ought to pay the Government for turning his 
bullion into the current coin of the country. I think it onlyrequiresa state- 
ment of that proposition to enable any of us to see its fallacy. 

The person who furnishes the Government with the means to coin money 
for the necessary uses of its own citizens never should be taxed to pay for 
that which really isa great advantage tothe Government. Why, sir, gov- 
ernments would be forced, if they could not get bullion without charge, to 
pay for it in order to manufacture their coins. It is contrary to the first 
principles of government, it seems to me, especially as applicable to this sub- 
ject, that coinage charge should be continued. It is one which is evil in its 
results. It keeps up a discrimination which is always against us; and the 
reason to-day why the American man of business loses, at the rate of two 
cents and a fraction of a cent upon every pound sterling of exchange, all 
of which goes to the benefit either of the banker on this side or the payer of 
the exchange on the other, rests precisely in the maintenance of this extraor- 
dinary charge. But for this charge there would be no such discrimination 
in the rate of exchange against us. 

A great many other grounds might be given, but I hope the Senator from 
Ohio will be willing to concede this amendment at this time, and that what 
the two Houses have both indorsed may now be embodied in this bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I must confess my regret that the Senator from California 
Should raise this disputed question at this stage of the bill, just as it was 
about on its passage. The Senate of the United States deliberately, after 
full discussion, after hearing the Senator at length and other Senators who 
maintain his view of this question, decided to retain the charge for coinage 
atone-fifth of | per cent. It is now one-half of 1 percent. The Senate, by a 
very decided vote, after a full debate, settled that question. The bill went 
to the House of Representatives, and there was another effort made by 
the members from the Pacific coast to repeal the coinage charge, and there, 
after full debate, it was settled by an overwhelming majority to retain the 
charge of one-fifth of 1 per cent. The Senator says both Houses have at 


The Senator 


I do notthink the Senator 


amend- 


amend- 
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some time 


ir other passed a bill abolishing the coinage charge. I am quite 

sure a proposition of that kind has never passed either House after ate 
and with full consideration 

If this question about the coinage charge is to be opened and pressed, it will 

compel those of us who are in favor of retaining the inage charge to enter 

into an elaborate debate. ldid so when it was here before The Senator now 


in the chair [Mr. MORRILL of Vermont] and many other Senators partici- 





| pated in that discussion. The question has been sett and this bill has 
| now gone toits last stage. This bill once passed the Senate a few years ago, 
and was fully discussed, and the charge of one-fifth of 1 percent was retained. 
I trust, therefore, that the Senator will ‘not new seek io reverse the decision 
taken first by the Senate, and afterward agree! to by the House. This point 
is beyond our consideration practically We ought not to undertake, at this 





period of the session, to review that decision 

The people of California are very largely interested in the revision of the 
mintlaws. IndeedI have received more letters from that State about this 
coinage bill, desiring it to pass, than from any other portion of the country. 


Ican see the great importance of it to them, and I believe it to be one of 
great importance to the whole people of the United States Therefore I do 
not wish to enter into a discussion in regard to this coinage charge that may 


probably weary the Senate and delay the passage of the bill. I promised 
that the bill would not take more than an hour, and when I made that prom- 
ise [supposed these amendments which have been acted upon would be 
acted upon sud silentio, and that other questions which had been settled 
would not be revived. 

I therefore will not undertake to answer the argument of the Senator from 
California except to say that the question is res adjudicata so far as this bill 
is concerned. If, however, it is to be opened, as the Senator has a right to 
open it, it will lead to along debate. I therefore prefer not to say anything 
on the question except that the coinage charge has not been and ought not 
to be repealed entirely. We have reduced it now to the lowest rate of any 
nation in the world except only Great Britain 

Mr. CASSERLY. If I have made a mistake as to the fact of the adoption in 
each House of the principle of this amen iment, of course I desire to with 
draw what I said. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ido not deny that, if the Senator says it is so; but Ido 
not remember it ever passing the Senate. 

Mr. CASSERLY. I was so informed, and I have the impression that among 
the gentlemen so informing me was the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no recollection of it 

Mr. CASSERLY. I understand fully the objection to protracting debate at 
this late hour of the day, and I was very reluctant to say a word, even so 
much aS Was necessary to propose this amendment. I felt it to be my duty, 
however, to do so. 1 desire now to say that the continuance of this coinage 
charge repels from San Francisco, and, of course, from this country, almost 
the entire gold-bullion product of Australia. Werefineso much morecheaply 
in San Francisco than they do in London, that but for this coinage charge 
the whole gold bullion of Australia would come to San Francisco to be re- 
fined. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Oh, no 

Mr. CASSERLY. Perhaps the Senator does not understand me. Isay the cost 
of refining in London is so much more than it is in San Francisco, that but 
for this coinage charge the gold-bullion product of Australia would come to 
us. Why? Because what they want in England all the while is silver for 
their Asiatic exchanges with India and China. We have more silver than 
wewant. Nevada appears to be getting ready to deluge the world with silver. 
I see that her silver product last year was probably over $20,000,000 

Now, sir, there could not be a better basis for exchange, nor a more prof 
seees ean for the American people, than to take the gold bullion of 
Australia and coin it in San Francisco and diffuse that much more specie 
through all the arteries of business, getting ready for the resumption of 
specie payments, of which the Senator spoke so well and so truly the other 
day, and to give them in return for their bullion this silver which we do not 
want and which before a great while may be at an absolute discount on our 
hands. I wish tosay that much. I feel very earnest about this matter, be- 
cause I think I understand the financial and commercial bearing of the great 
blunder we make in continuing this obsolete coinage tax. Having said so 
much, I leave the question to the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of the Sena 
tor from California. 

The amendment was rejected. 





The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be read a 
third time. 
The bill was read the third time, and passed.—Congqresstonal Globe, parts 1 


and 2, third session Forty-second Congress, 1872-’73, pages 668 to 674. 

The amendments were engrossed and reported to the House of Representa- 
tives, as follows: 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATEs, January 17, 1873 

Resolved, That the bill from the House of Representatives (H. R. 2934) en- 
titled ‘An act revising and amending the laws relative to the mints, assay 
offices, and coinage of the United States”’ do pass with the following amend- 
ments: 

1. Page 4, line 21, after ‘‘coins,’’ insert or samples of bullion. 

2. Page 5, line 20, strike out [wording] and insert working. 

8. Page 6, line 4, after ‘‘ or,” insert assay. 

— Page 9, strike out all after ‘“‘weight’’ in line 14, down to and including 
line 27. 

5. Page 11, strike out section 15. 

6. Page 11, strike out section 16 and insert the following: 

Src. 15. That the silver coinsof the United States shall be a trade dollar, ahalf 
dollar or fil/ty-cent piece, a quarter doliar or twenty-five-cent piece, a dime or ten- 
cent piece: and the weight of the trade dollar shall be four hundred and twenty 
grains troy; the weight of the half dollar shall be twelve grains and one-half of a 
grain; the quarter dollar and the dime shall be, respectively, one-half and one-fifth 
of the weight of said half dollar; and said coins shall be ab egal tender at their 
nominal value for any amount not exceeding five dollars in any one payment 

7. Page 11, strike out section 17 and insert the following: 

Sec. 16. That the minor coins of the United States shall be a five-cent piece, a 
three-cent piece, and a one-cent piece, and the alloy for the five and three cent 
pieces shalt be of copper and nickel, to be composed of three-fourths copper and 
one-fourth nickel, and the alloy of the one-cent piece shali be ninety-flve per cen- 
tum of copper and five per centum of tin and zinc, in such proportions as shall 
be determined by the Director of the Mint. The weight of the piece of five cents 
shall be seventy-seven and sixteen-hundredths grains troy; of the three-cent piece, 
thirty grains; and of the one-cent piece, forty-eight grains; which coins shali bea 
legal tender at their nominal value for any amount not exceeding twenty-five cents 
in any one payment. 

8. Page 12, in line 11, after ‘‘omitted,”’ insert: and on the reverse of the silver 
dollar, half dollar, quarter dollar, and the dime, respectively, there shall be in- 
scribed the weight and the fineness of the coin. 

9. Page 13, at the end of line 8, insert the following: 

Provided, That at theoption of the owner silver may be cast into coins of stan- 
dard fineness, and of the weight of four hundred and twenty grains troy, desig- 
nated in section fifteen of this act as the trade dollar. 
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10. Page 13, line 24, strike [standard] and insert: Ameness. 
li. Page 13, strike out all after “depositor,” in line 26, down to and includ- 
ing line 27. 
12. Page 14, line 6, after ‘bullion insert: or for converting standard silver 
tnto trade dollars. 
13. Page 14, line 27, after “coins” insert: other than the trade dollar. 
14. Page 17, line 20, strike out [two-thousandths] and insert: three-thou- 
sandths 
15. Page 24, line 4, after “Pennsylvania,” insert: the Comptroller af the Cur- 
rene 
16, Page 30, iine 12, strike out [twentieth] and insert: second. 
17. Page 34, line 23, strike out [July] and insert: Aprit. 
18. Page 34, line 24, strike out {seventy two} and insert: seventy-three. 
19. Page 36, at the end of line 2, insert: the ‘United States assay office at 
Charlotte, North Carolina.’ 
20. Page 36, line 14, strike out [1872] and insert: 1973, 
Attest . 
GEO. C. GORHAM, Secretary. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, J@nuary 25, 2873. 
Resolved, That the House nonconcur in the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 2934) revising and amending the laws relative to the mints, 
assay offices, and coinage of the United States, and ask a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 
Ordered, ‘That Mr. Samuel Hooper, Mr. Stoughton, and Mr. McNeely be the 
managers of the conference on the part of the House. 
Attest: . EDWARD McPHERSON, Clerk. 


IN THR SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, January 27, 1873. 


Resolved, That the Senate insist upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 
2934) revising and amending the laws relative tothe mints, assay offices, and 
coinage of the United States, disagreed to by the House of Representatives, 
and agree to the conference asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon. 

Ordered, That Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. Scott, and Mr. Bayard be the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

Attest: GEO C. GORHAM, Secretary. 


CONFERENCE REPORT. 
IN SENATE. 
Thursday, February 6, 1873. 


MINT LAWS. 


Mr. SHERMAN submitted the following report: 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the bill (H. R. No. 2934) revising and amending the laws relative to the 
mints and assay offices and coinage of the United States, having met, after 
full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 1,2, 3, 5, 7, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, and 20; and agree tothe 
Bame. 

That the Senate recede from its fourth amendment, and agree to the words 
preposed to be stricken out, with the following amendments: after the word 
**by.”’ in line 16, fasert ““natural;’’ in lines 17 and 18 strike out the words ‘‘on 
the double-eagie and eagle, and 1 per cent on the other coins;" and in line 
19, after “law,” insert the words “after a circulation of twenty years, as 
shown by its date of coinage, and at a ratable proportion for any period less 
than twenty years;"’ and the House agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the sixth amendment of 
the Senate and agree to the same with the following amendments: In line 5 
strike out the word “‘grains"’ at the end of the tine, and insert in lieu thereof 
‘‘grams (grammes;") and in line 6 strike out “grain “and insert “gram 
(gramme;*’) and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the eighth amendment of 
the Senate, and agree tothesame with the following amendments: After ‘‘sil- 
ver’ insert ‘“ trade;” strike out the words ‘‘half-dollar, quarter-dollar, and 
the dime, respectively, thereshall be inscribed,” and the word “ the *’ before 
‘fineness;’’ and after *‘ coin,” at the end of theamendment, insert the words 
“shall be inscribed;’’ and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the ninth amendment of 
the Senate, and agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: Strike 
out the words proposed to be imserted, together with the remainder of the 
section, and in lieu thereof insert the following: “That any owner of silver 
bullion may deposit the same at any mint to be formed into bars or into 
dollars of the weight of 420 grains troy, designated in this act as trade-dollars, 
and no deposit of silver for other coinage shall be received; but silver bullion 
contained in gold deposits, and separated therefrom, may be paid for in 
silver coin at such valuation as may be from time to time established by 
the Director of the Mint;’’ and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the twelfth amendmentof 
the Senate, and agree to the same with amendments as follows: Strike out 
the words proposed to be inserted and insert after “for,” in line 3, section 26, 
the words ‘converting standard silver into trade-dollars, for melting and;” 
and in line 3, strike out ‘“‘the;"’ and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the nineteenth amend- 
ment of the Senate, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
Insert after “New York,” in line 8 page 36 of the bill, the words “the 
United States assay-office at Charlotte, North Carolina; and the Senate agree 


to the same, 
JOHN SHERMAN, 
JOHN SOOTT, 
T. F. BAYARD 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
S. HOOPER 
WM. M. STOUGHTON, 
Managers on the part af the House. 


The report was concurred in.—Congressional Globe, part 2, third session 
Forty-second Congress, 1872-'73, page 1150. 
THE AMENDMENT WUICH DEMONETIZED SILVER 


and which finally found its way into the statute was the substi- 
tute brought in by the Finance Committee for section 16 of the 
House bill, which-I now repeat: 


The silver coins of the United States shall be a trade dollar, a half dollar, 
or 50-cent piece, a quarter dollar, or SS a dime, or 10-cent piece; 
and the weight of the trade dollar shall be grains troy, the wi % of the 
half-dollar shall be 12 grams and one-half of a gram, the quarter lar and 
the dime shail be, respectively, one-half and one-fifth of of said 
half dollar; and said coins shall be alegal tender at their value for 
any amount not exceeding & in any one payment, 





The debates and proceedings show that the amendments 
the committee, according to the rules of the Senate, wer 
considered in their consecutive order, with the exception of 
tion 16, which we will hereafter consider. The parts in bracke; 
were to be stricken out, and the parts in italics inserted. 1) 
proceedings followed the usual order to and including secti, 
15. That section was included in brackets; after debate it \ 
stricken out by a vote of the Senate. Section 16 was also j 
cluded in brackets, and the part in italics, which is the subs; 
tute I have already cited, was recommended by the commit}, 
to be inserted in its place. But the proceedings recorded in {| 
Globe show that this substitute was 


NEVER READ OR ACTED ON IN THE SENATE. 


When the debate on section 15 was concluded the follovy 
proceedings occurred, as appears in the transcript I have alre 
given. They will be found in the first volume, page 672, o| 
Congressional Globe, third session Forty-second Congress, 
1, 187273: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The questionis on the amendment 


out the fifteenth section. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


oO 


lit 


The next amendment was to strike out section [seventeen] sixteen 
following words: 

It will be observed that the word ‘‘seventeen” is in brac 
and the word “‘sixteen” follows. The fifteenth section havi 
been stricken out, the sixteenth became the fifteenth and 
seventeenth became the sixteenth. When amendments are ma 
striking out a section, the remaining sections are given their 
new numbers and the original numbers are placed in brack 

The seventeenth section was then read and amended, 
after that the consideration of the amendments of the co 
mittee was continued in regular order. 

No one who will read the debate and observe the criticism 
Senators on every amendment acted upon, can possibly do 
that if the substitute for section 16, which demonetized sil\ 
had been read, it would have challenged debate and defeat 
the demonetization of silver. 

When section 19 of the original bill, and 18 of the new m 
ber, was reached, the amendment of the committee, among o! 
things, provided that ‘‘on the gold dollar, the three-dollar pi 
the silver dollar, the half dollar, etc., the figure of the e: 
shall be omitted, and on the reverse side of the silver do! 
half dollar, quarter dollar, etc., respectively, there shall be 
scribed the weight and fineness of the coin.” 

Mr. Casserly, of California, called attention to the omissio 
the eagle; whereupon Mr, SHERMAN gave the following exp! 
nation of that omission: 


Mr. SHERMAN, If the Senator will allow me, he will see that the prece 
section provides for coin which is exactly interchangeable with the Eng! 
Shilling and the 5-franc piece of France; that is, a 5-frane piece of Fra 
wil! be the exact equivalent ofa dollar of the United States in our si 
coinage; and in order to show this wherever our silver coin shal! float 
we are providing that it shall float all over the world—we propose to sta! 
upon it, instead of our eagle, which foreigners may not understand 
which they may not distinguish from a buzzard or some other bird, th« 
trinsic fineness and weight of the coin.—Congressional Globe, part 1, t) 
session Forty-second Congress, 1872-"73, page 672. 

There was a dollar in section 16 of the House bill, the ex: 
equivalentof the 5-franc piece of France. It contained 8&4 g1 
of standard silver. This is 

THE DOLLAR WHICH MR. SHERMAN DESCRIBES 


when discussing section 19 as being still in existence in a p 
ceding section. If he then told the truth, section 16 had 1 
been amended. The trade dollar, which was at some other ti 
or place i orated into the act, contained 420 grains of stand 
ard silver. This statement of Mr. SHERMAN corroborates t! 
record, which shows that no action was taken on the substitu' 
for section 16. 

The other amendments proposed by the committee were act 
upon, and the bill passed without a division. No word wa 
spoken or allusion made in the Senate at any time, when any 
bill was pending, to the important fact that a change was to be 
made in the silver coinage of the United States, except t! 
statement of Mr. SHERMAN that the proposed dollar was the 
exact equivalent of the 5-franc piece. This statement that th: 
bill contained a 384-grain dollar equivalent to the French 5-franc 
piece was made by him, notwithstanding the fact that his con 
mittee had reported a 420-grain trade dollar; and the Senat¢, al 
the time he was speaking, had d beyond the consideration 
of the section in which the trade dollar proposed by him was 
to have been inserted. How could the 384-grain dollar be in 
the bill while he was discussing section 19, if the 420-grain dol- 
lar had been substituted for it in section 16? } 

IT am aware of the fact that, as it came from the House, it lim- 
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the legal-tender quality of the new doliar to sums of $5, but 
at limitation was passed over in the Senate without observa- 


. SHERMAN enters intoan elaborate argument in greatdetail 
1ow the number of times the mintage bill was printed with the 
tandard silver dollar omitted, and also to show thatit was origi- 


oe 
nally prepared in that form by experts in the Treasury Depart- 
ment; but 

HE HAS NEVER GIVEN ANY EXPLANA N OF HTS OWN CONDUCT 


as chairman of the Finance Committee in not calling the atten- 
tion of the Senate to this import change. He knew the im- 
yortanceof the change, and that it demonetized silverand adopted 
the gold standard. His efforts, as before remarked, to secure 
the recommendation of the monetary conference of Paris in favor 


srt 
chal t 


of the gold standard, and his elaborate report on the bill, which 
was defeated in the Forty-first Congress, show how important 
it was in his mind. 

f he had supposed that it would resuli in a great benefit to 
the American people would he not have called attention to it 
with pride and emphasis? It had been the labor of years, as 1 


have shown, and its accomplishment should have been a great 
event in his life. The contest for the last twenty years to re- 
yerse that legislation, and Mr. SHERMAN’'S persistent opposi- 
tion to all efforts to restore the silver dollar, show what 
yortance he must then have attached to his work. And yet he 
save the Senate no intimation of this important change. 
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im- | 


When we witness the columns of editorials and correspond- | 
ence With regard to the pending controversy we can imagine | 


what interest would have been excited in the country if it had 
been proclaimed by him that Congress was about to demonetize 
silver. 
NO WORD EXCAPED HIS LIPS 

and the metropolitan journals of that day had no knowledge of 
what occurred. No mention of the demonetization of silver at 
that time can be found in their columns. The parliamentary 
history of the world may be searched in vain to find a parallel 


for the accomplishment of a great financial revolution by a lead- | 


ing financial statesman withoutan announcement by him of what 
he was doing or what he had done. 


The conference report which is set forth in the foregoing 


transcriptaffords very meager information of the changes which | 
Nearly | 
all the amendments are referred to by numbers, and those which | 
are not simply mention words and phrases, which were inserted | 
A comparison of the | 
report with the engrossed bill shows that the amendment or | 
That harmless num- | 
of the important change demone- | 


were made in the joint committee of the two Houses. 


or omitted without giving the context. 


substitute for section 16 was numbered 6. 
ber imparted no information 


tizing silver, to which it related. The report was made and 


adopted in each House without a word of explanation which | 


would indicate its scope and effect. No mention was made in 


either House on the presentation of that report as to the charac- | 


amendments agreed to. It was understood 


ter of any of the 
a bill to revise and codify the mint laws, and 


that it was simpiy 
under such circumstances 
anxiety to inquire as to its details. 

The fact that silver was demonetized by the bill did not be- 
come generally known until the Latin Union suspended the coin- 
age of silver. Silver then fell in price, and an inquiry as to the 
cause beeame general. When 


IT WAS ASCERTAINED THAT SILVER HAD BEEN DEMONETIZED 


by the mint act, there was a general demand throughout the | 


country for its remonetization. This demand came about two 
years after the passage of thebill. In thelatter part of 1875, the 
ts of the Latin Union having been finally closed, intense 
Nearly all the 


interest was excited in the United States in 1876. 
lk 

silver dollar to the place it occupied as alegal-tender coin previ- 
ous to 1873. 


A Presidential election was to be held in the fall of 1876, and | 


politicians were shaping their course with a view to the coming 
contest. The strong popular expression against the demonoti- 
zation of silver and infavor of its restoration made it important 
for aspiring men in each of the great political parties toespouse 
the popular side of the question. 

Mr. SHERMAN took an early opportunity to newly define his 
position. On the 6th of March, 1576, he made an elaborate ar- 
gument against a resolution of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
city of New York in favor of repealing the resumption act of 
1875. 

Our coinage act came into operation on the ist of April, i873, and consti- 
tuted the gold one-dollar —— the sole unit of value, ~while it restricted the 
legal tender of the new silver trade doliar and the haif-dollar and subdivi- 
sions to an amount not exceeding # in one payment. Thus thedouble stand- 
ard previously existing was finally abolished, and the United States as usual 


Was influenced by Great Britain in making gold coim the only standard. 
This suits England, but does not suit us. I think with our large silver-pro- 





it was natural that there was no | 


ding journals of the country demanded the restoration of the | 


In the course of his remarks on that resolution he said: | 


|} an explanation is wanted. 
| how important he regards the large silver-p 


i251 


lucing capacity we sl] D : : 
and this will constitute one of the 1eaLDs wh oh W be « 
sume specie payments 

This remarkable utterance of the original hero and the pres 
ent advocate of gold monometallism appears on page L481! of the 
Congressional Globe, Forty-fourth Coneress, firs 3si01 yume 
4, part 2. 

The statement of the Senator from Ohio that 

THE UNITED STA A FLUEN LIN 

in making gold the only standard is in accordance with the o 
ion of all who have investigated the question: but it may be sug 
gested that it is slightly in conflict with the Senator's report on 
the bill of 1868, entitled ‘“‘A bill in relation to t ol of 
gold and silver,” wherein he said: 

Ch ingle lof is an American idea elded relu 
France and othe untrie where silv h St \ 

This report will be found in Senate report of committee, No 


117, Fortieth Congress, second session, page 4. 


3s. 


The Senator from Ohio, who secured the demonetization of 
silver, had the means of knowing by whatinfluence the standard 
silver dollar was stricken down in the United States, and when 
he states that it s by British influence. full faith and er 
must be given to that statement. His visit to London and Pa 
in 1867, and the powerful aid he rendered in coéperation w 





the English delegation at the monetary eouference at Paris to 
secure the consent of continental Kurope to recommend the gold 
standard, gave him ample opportunity to know from what source 
came the influence which secured the demonetization of silver in 
the United States and robbed the people of this country of the 
benefits of an ample supply of metallic money from the great dis- 
coveries of silver mines which had then been made in the moun- 
tains of the West. 
Why 





A 
r 


THE SENATOR FROM OHIO YIELDED TO THAT INFLUENCI 
The remarks I have quoted show 
roducing capacity of 
this country in the resumption of specie payments. He knows 
how much more important it now is to maintain specie payment. 
Why has he from that time to this so persistently resisted every 
effort to restore silver to the i to the 
passage of the act of 1873, which, he informs us, was obtained by 
British influence? If he wasinfluenced by Great Britain in the 
passage of the act of 1873, why does he continue under that in- 
fluence, and insist that the act of 1890 shall be iled, and that 
the act of 1873, secured by British influence, shall be reaffirmed 
and made the permanent policy of the United States? If silver 
was demonetized in 1853, why was itnecessary to invoke British 
influence to demonetize it in 1873? 

The from Ohio informed us in his speech the 
day that after the repeal of the Sherman act we must issue bonds 
and increase the national debt to buy gold to mainta 


gold 
payments. Whatinfluence isforeing the passage of the bill now 


le ; ; 
piace it Iipied previous 
{ 


Occ! 


repe 


‘ . } } 
Senator he other 


in speci 


ht + 














under consideration, which denies the people the right to min 
and coin money, and compels them to buy British gold? Ow 
annual interest account to-day on the money we owe Europe i 
more than $150,000,000. Is all hope of financial independence 
for this country to be abandoned? 
“GOLD” AND “COIN” USED AS SYNONYMS 
In the course of his remarks the Senator from Ohio uses the 
| following language: 
The law was passed in February, 1873, and I do know that v 
from that time the Senator from Nevada knew thats W 1 etized 
because he said so; and he said it February 11, 1874. as will appear im tl 
document which I have here before me, and to which I gis n en 
so there can be no mistake abou On page 13 ylume 2, part 2 the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, first session Forty-thir rre he said 
**T want the standard g and pal I m le it 
no paper mon { lus Of Which 18 lh al I 8 n 
will organ AZ oO to speculate in ij 
Again, only a week or two after th mn the 2th of Fel iry I 
| the CONGRESSLONAL RECORD, ne 2, part 2, pag vhen 
favor of the resolution instru ig the Committee on Financ 
bill providing f the convertibility of Treasur tes into gold coin « 
} per nt nn n aid 
| “By this process we shall come to a specie basis, and when t labor 
| man receives r it will have the purchasing power of a d : i 
| Will not be « to do what is impossible for h r t? I 
| classes to do—fig ym the exchanges, figure upon the ations, figur 
upon the gambling in New York; but he will know w hisi ‘y is worth 
Gold is the universal standard of the world. Everylx nows what adollaz 
in gold is worth Congressional Record, August 31, 1% ages 925, O26. 


It was of no consequence whether or not [ knew in February, 
1874. that silver was demonetized in February, 1s73. It was too 
late to prevent what had been done in the pr us year. My 
position at that time, as well as my knowledge, were entirely 
immaterial and irrelevant tothis discussion. | didnot know that 
silver wasdemonetized for more than a year after February, 1874, 
since which time my bitterest enemies will hardly blame me for 


1 - 
D evi 


not doing all in my power in and out of Congress to remonetize 
silver. 
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But the statement of the Senator from Ohio that I knew on the 
llth day of February, 1874, that silver was demonetized, or that 
I said so, has no foundation in fact. The quotation from the 
speech which he held in his hand when he made the statement 
does not prove it, and the speech itself disproves any such infer- 
ence. I was opposing an additional issue of bank circulation and 
arguing infavorof specie payment. The useof the term “ gold” 
for specie was inaccurate, but it was a common practice at that 
time. Gold was simply a synonym for coin, and it was in that 
sense alone in which I used it, as the speech shows. Hissecond 
quotation is taken from a speech advocating the return to the 
specie basis. At that time there was no difference in the bullion 
value between goldandsilvercoin. The mintsof the Latin Union 
were still open, and the silver in the silver dollar was worth as 
much as the gold in the gold dollar. 

The following January the specie-resumption act, providing 
for the redemption of Treasury notes in coin, was passed. 

No mention was made in the discussion of the bill providing 
for resumption of specie payment of the demonetization of silver. 
On the contrary, the assumption was that the 

REDEMPTION WAS TO BE IN GOLD AND SILVER. 


On this subject Mr. SHERMAN said: 


Lmay say the whole credit and money of the United States is placed by 
this bill under the direction of the proper executive officers not only to pre- 
pare for. but to maintain resumption. and no man can doubt that if this bill 
stands the law of the land from this time to the Ist day of January, 1879, 
specie payments will be resumed, and that our United States notes will be 
converted at the will of the holder into gold and silver coin.—Vongressional 
Record, volume 8, part 1, Forty-third Congress, second session, page 195. 


Mr. Bogy, of Missouri, said: 

Gold and silver are the only true measures of value not only here, but 
throughout the world.—Jdid., page 200. 

Mr. Hamilton of Maryland offered a substitute for the bill, as 
follows: 


That from and after the 4th day of July, A. D. 1876, nothing but gold and 
silver shall be a legal tender for the payment of debts contracted thereafter.— 
Tbid., page 204 

DEMONETIZATION UNKNOWN AT THE TIME. 


The Senator from Ohio says: 

Sir, I would rather stand this day before you defending a law which has 
been denounced and vilified, as this has been, boldly avowing that I did read 
the law, and that I knew its contents, than to plead the baby act, and say I 
did not know what was pending here before us for two or three years as an 
act of legislation.—Congressional Record, August 31, 1893, page 925. 


Such a charge under ordinary circumstances might be re- 
garded asa reproach. If I stood alone I would not feel compli- 
mented by the charge. But I wasin illustrious company, and 
I will now introduce some of those associates to whom the charge 
of ‘pleading the baby act” equally applies. 

Senator Thurman, on the 15th of February, 1878, in debate 
said: 

I can not say What took place in the House, but know when the bill was 
pending in the Senate we thought it was simply a bill to reform the mint, 
regulate coinage, and fix up one thing and another, and there is not a single 
man in the Senate, I think, unless a member of the committee from which 
the bill came, who had the slightest idea that it was even a squint toward 
demonetization.—Congressional Record, volume 7, part 2, Forty-fifth Con- 
gress, second session, page 1064, 

Senator Conkling, in the Senate, on March 30, 1876, during the 
remarks of Senator Bogy on the bill (S. 263) to amend the laws 
relating to legal tender of silver coin, in surprise, inquired: 

Will the Senator allow me to ask him or some other Senator a question? 
Is it true that there is now by law no American dollar? And, if so, is it true 
that the effect of this bill is to make half dollars and quarter dollars the 
only silver coin which can be used as a legal tender?—Congressional Rec- 
ord, volume 4, part 3, Forty-fourth Congress, first session, page 2062. 

Senator ALLISON, on February 15, 1878, when the bill (H. R. 
1093) to authorize the free coinage of the standard silver dollar 
and to restore its legal-tender character was under considera- 
tion, observed: 

But when the secret history of this bill of 1873 comes to be told, it will dis- 
close the fact that the House of Representatives intended to coin both gold 
and silver, and intended to place both metals upon the French relation in- 
stead of on our own, which was the true scientific position with reference to 
this subject in 1878, but that the bill afterwards was doctored, if I may use 
that term, and I use it in no offensive sense of course—— 

Mr. Sargent interrupted him and asked him what he meant 
by the word ‘‘ doctored.” 

Mr. ALLISON said: 


I said I used the word in no offensive sense. It was changed after discus- 
sion, and the dollar of 420 grains was substituted for it.—Congreseional Rec- 
ord, volume 7, part 2, Forty-fifth Congress, second session, page 1058, 


On February 15, 1878, Susing the consideration of the bill above 
referred to, the following colloquy between Senator Blaine and 
Senator VOORHEES took place: 


Mr. Voorssres. I want to ask my friend from Maine, whom Iam glad to 
designate in that way, whether I may call him as one more witness to the 
fact that it was not general y known whether silver was demonetized. Did 
he know, as Spe:ker of the House, presiding at that time, that the silver 
dollar was demonetized in the bill to which he alludes? 

Mr. BLAINE. I did not know anything that was in the bill at all. AsI 
have before said, little was known or cared on the subject. [Laughter.] 
And now I should like to exchange questions with the Senator from Indiana, 
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who was then on the floor and whose business it was, far more thar mi; 
know, because by the designation of the House I was to put questions 
Senator from Indiana, then on the floor of the House, with his power 
debater, was to unfold them to the House. Did h+ know? p 
Mr. VOORHEES. I very frankly say that I did not. 
(1bdid., page 1063.) 


uae Beck, in a speech made in the Senate January 10, 1878, 
said: 


It [the bill demonetizing silver} never was understood by either House , 
Congress. I say that with full knowledge of the facts. No newspaper re 
porter—and they are the most vigilant menI ever saw in obtaining informa 
tion—discovered that it had been done.—Congressional Record, volume 7 
part 1, Forty-tifth Congress, second session, page 260. 


Senator Hereford, in the Senate, on February 13, 1878, in dis- 
cussing the demonetization of silver, said: 


So that I say that beyond the possibility of a doubt (and there is no dis. 
puting it) that bill which demonetized silver, as it passed, never was read 
never was discussed,.and that the chairman of the committee who reported 
it, who offered the substitute, said to Mr. HoLMAN, when inquired of, that { 
did not affect the coinage in anyway whatever.—ZJbid., page 989. 


Senator Howe, inaspeech delivered in the Senate on Februar 
5, 1878, said: 

Mr. President, I do not regard the demonetization of silver as an attempt 
to wrench from the people more than they agree to pay. That is not the 
crime of which I accuse the act of 1873. I charge it with guilt compared with 
which the robbery of two hundred millions is venial.— Congressional Record 
volume 7, part 1, Forty-fifth Congress, second session, page 764. 


Gen. Garfield, in a speech made at Springfield, Ohio, during 
the fall of 1877, said: 


Perhaps I ought to be ashamed to say so, but it is the truth to say that 
at that time being chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, and hay 
ing my hands overfull during all that time with work, I never read the b 
I took it vo the faith of a prominent Democrat and a prominent Ke) 
lican, and I do not know that I voted at all. There was no call of the y 
and nays, and nobody opposed that bill that I know of. It was put throu: 
as dozens of bills are, as my friend and I know, in Congress, on the faith of 
the report of the chairman of the committee; therefore I tell you, becau 
is the truth, that I have no knowledge about it.—Congressional Recori 
ume 7, part 1, Forty-fifth Congress, second session, page 989. 


Mr. Bright, of Tennessee, said of the law: 


It passed by fraud in the House, never having been printed inadvan 
ing a substitute for the printed bill; never having been read at the Clerk 
desk, the reading having been dispensed with by an impression that the | 
made no material alteration in the coinage laws; it was passed without 
cussion, debate being cut off by operation of the previous question. It was 
passed, to my certain information, under such circumstances that the fra 
escaped the attention of some of the most watchful as well as the ables 
statesmen in Congress at that time. * * * Aye, sir, it was a fraud | 
smells to heaven. It was a fraud that will stink in the noseof posterity 
for which some persons must give account in the day of retribution 
gressional Record, volume 7, part 1, second session Forty-fifth Congress, p 
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Mr. HOLMAN, ina speech delivered in the House of Represent- 
atives July 18, 1876, said: 

I have before me therecord of the proceedings of this House on the pass 
of that measure, a record which no man can read without being convi 
that the measure and the method of its passage through this House was a 
‘colossal swindle.’’ I assert that the measure never had the sanction oft 
House, and it does not possess the moral force of law.—Congressional RP 
volume 4, part 6, Forty-fourth Congress, first session, appendix, page 1‘)! 


Again, on August 5, 1876, he said: 
The original bill was simply a bill to organize a bureau of mines and 
age. The bill which finally passed the House and which ultimately b« 


a law was certainly not read in this House. 
ea . * ™ * a ad 


It was never considered before the House as itwas passed. Upto thetime 
the bill came before this House for final posnse the measure had sim) 
been one to establish a bureau of mines; I believe I use the term corre:||) 
now. Itcame from the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measur 
The substitute which finally became a law was never read, and is subject to 
the charge made against it by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND 
that it was passed by the House without a knowledge of its provisions, es) 
pecially upon that of coinage. 

I myself asked the question of Mr. Hooper, who stood near where [ am 
now standing, whether it changed the lawin regard to coinage. And the 
answer of Mr. Hooper certainly left the impression upon the whole Ho 
that the subject of the coinage was not affected by that bill.—Congres: 
Record, volume 4, part 6, Forty-fourth Congress, first session, page 5237 


Mr. CANNON, of Illinois, in a speech made in the House on Jul) 
18, 1876, said: 


This legislation was had in the Forty-second Congress, February 12, 
by a bill to regulate the mints of the United States, and practically abolished 
ehver as money by failing to provide for the coinage of the silver dollar. It 
was not discussed, as shown by the RecorbD, and neither members of Co! 

ess nor the people understood the scope of the legislation.—/bid., appe! 

ix, page 197. 


Mr. Burchard, of Illinois, in a speech made in the House of 
Representatives on July 13, 1876, said: 


The coinage act of 1873, nennoomanans by any written report upon the sub 
ject from any committee, and unknown to the members of Congress, W! 
without opposition allowed it to pass under the belief, if notassuranve, that 
it made no alteration in the value of the current coins, changed the unit 0! 
value from silver to gold.—Jbid., page 4560. 


Mr. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, who had charge of the bill, in 
a Sian e in the House of Representatives on March 9, 15°°, 
said: 


In connection with the charge that I advocated the bill which demonetize« 
the standard silver dollar, I say that, though the chairman of the Committee 
on Coinage, I was ignorant of the fact that it would demonetize the silver 
dollar or of its dropping the silver dollar from our system of coins, as were 
those distinguish mators Messrs. Blaine and VOORHEES, who were then 
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members of the House, and each of whom a few days since interrogated the 
other: “Did you know it was dropped when the bill passed?’’ ‘* No,” 
Mr. Blaine; ‘“‘did you?” -** No,” said Mr. VOORHEES. 
there were three members in the House that knew it. 
Hooper, who, in m 
ance on the Committee on Ways and Means, managed the bill, knewit. I 
say this in justice to him. Congressional Record, volume 7, part 2, Forty- 
fifth Congress, se-ond session, page 1605. 


I doubt whether Mr. 


Again on May 10, 1879, Mr. Kelley said: 


AllI can say is that the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, 
who reported the original bill, were faithful and able, and scanned its pro- 
visions closely; that as theirorganI reported it; that it contained provision 
for both thestandard silver dollar and thetrade dollar. Never having heard 
until along time after its enactment into law of the substitution in the 
Senate of the section which dropped the standard dollar, I profess to know 
nothing of its history; but I am prepared to say that in all the legislation 
of this country thereis nomystery equal to the demonetization of the stand- 
ard silver dollar of the United States. I havenever found a man whocould 
tell just how it came about or why.— Congressional Record, volume 9, part 1, 
Forty-sixth Congress, first session, page 1231. 


President Grant was also ignorant of the demonetization of sil- 
ver. Eight monthsafter the passage of the bill he wrote a letter 
to Mr. Cowdrey, from which the following extract is taken: 


The panic has brought greenbacks about to a par with silver. I wonder 
that silver is not already coming into the market to supply the deficiency 
in the circulating medium. When it does come, and I predict that it will 
soon, We Will have made a rapid stride towards specie payments. Currency 
will never go below silver after that. The circulation of silver will have 
other beneficial effects. Experience has proved that it takes apout forty 
millions of fractional currency to make small change necessary for the 
transaction of the business of the country. Silver will gradually take the 
place of this currency, and, further, will become the standard of values which 
will be hoarded ina small way. I estimate that this will consume from 
two to three hundred millions, in time, of this species of our circulating me- 
dium. 

It will leave the pepe currency free to perform the legitimate functions 
of trade and will tend to bring us back where we must come at last, to a 
specie basis. I confess to a desire to see a limited hoarding of money. It 
insures a firm foundation in time of need. But I want to see the hoarding 
of something that has a standard of value the world over. Silver has this, 
and if we once get back to that our strides toward a higher appreciation of 
our currency Will be rapid. Our mines are now producing almost unlimited 
amounts of silver, and it is becoming a question, ‘*What shall we do with 
it?” Isuggest here a solution that will answer for some years, and suggest 
to you bankers whether you may not imitate it: To put it incirculation now; 
keep it there until it is fixed, and then we will find other markets.— Mc Pher- 
son's Handbook of Politics for 1874, pages i34 and 135. 


RECAPITULATION, 


I will now recapitulate. In 1867 the mints of the United States 
and every mint on the Continent of Europe were open to the free 
and unlimited coinageof silver. The mints ofGermany, Austria, 
and Holland were closed against gold. The mints of England 
were open to the free coinage of gold, but closed against silver. 

A conference was in session at Paris which had been called 
by the Emperor to consider the unification of coins, weights, and 
measures. Samuel B. Ruggles represented the United States, 
and Rivers Wilson represented Great Britain. These two dele- 
gates,representing a hundred millons of English-speaking people, 
with the powerful aid of the Senator from Ohio, chairman of the 
Committee of Finance of the Senate, obtained the reluctant con- 
sent of the nations of the Continent of Europé to join England 
and the United States in recommending the single gold stand- 
ard. 

The Senator from Ohio undertook to carry out that recom- 
mendation by the legislation of Congress. He returned to the 


Senate, and in the following session introduced a bill making | 


gold the standard of value and reducing silver to token money. 


He induced the majority of the Finance Committee to sanction | 
his elaborate report recommending the passage of the bill, and 


in claiminy that the single gold standard was an American idea 
yielded reluctantly by France and the associated nations of the 
continent. 


Senator E. D. Morgan, of New York, a member of the Finance | 
Committee, submitted a minority report, which exposed the | 


scheme and settled the fate of the bill. It was never called up 


for action, and the country was ignorant of the fact that such a 


bill had been introduced or such reports made. 

After the expiration of the term of office of the Senator from 
New York a clique in the Treasury Department, headed by 
John Jay Knox, prepared an elaborate bill of seventy-one sec- 
tions—professedly to revise and codify the mint laws—which 
omitted the standard dollar from the list of coins. The bill was 
introduced by the Senator from Ohio, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance, and by him reported to the Senate, with amend- 
ments. All the amendments were inconsequential except one, 
and that one imposed a tax of three-tenths of 1 per cent upon the 
coinage of gold and silver bullion in addition to the charges for 
parting and refining. Such a charge was opposed, because it 
would discourage coinage in the United States and encourage ex- 
portation of gold «nd silver. 

Two days’ debate were had over thisamendment. There was 
no other controverted matter debated in the Senate. The 
amendment was finally rejected, and the bill passed by an over- 
whelming majority, Mr. SHERMAN voting in the negative. He 
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knew very well before his name was reached in the calling of 
the roll that the bill would pass by an overwhelming majority. 
But by voting against the bill he would say by his vote that he at- 
tached more importance to a tax of three-tenthsof 1 percent upon 
gold and silver bullion deposited for coinage—when he knew, 
but the Senate did not, that no silver could be deposited for that 
purpose—than he did to the very important bill vhich he had 
introduced for the codification of the mint laws. 

A bill which had been prepared by a commission of eminent 
men whom he described in his speech the other day, earnestly 
recommended by the Secretary of the Treasury, and introduced 
by him without the charge of three-tenths of 1 per cent for mint- 
ing gold and silver coin, was declared by the vote of the Senator 
from Ohio to be of less consequence than the tax he proposed on 
deposits of gold and of silver, which could not be Geposited under 
the provisionsofthe bill. His vote was either in good faith, show- 
ing that the tax proposed was of paramountim portance in his opin- 
ion to the codification of the mint laws, to the recommendation 
of the gold standard by the Paris conference, and to the adoption 
of the gold standard inthis country, so earnestly and elaborately 
urged in his report from the Finance Committee in 1868, or that 
he desired by that amendment and that vote to conceal the 
omission of the silver dollar from the list of coins which had es- 
saped the attention of the Senate. 

The history of the bill in the other House was equally sug- 
gestive, and after the fact was developed by Hon. Clarkson Potter, 
member of Congress from New York, that it contained a pro- 
vision demonetizing silver, Mr. Hooper of Massachusetts, who 
had charge of the bill, affected to abandon it. Some days after- 
wards, and in the absence of Mr. Potter, Mr. Hooper presented 
a substitute for the bill, which he falsely claimed did not con- 
tain any of the objectionable features which hid caused debate 
on the original bill. The House passed the substitute under the 
erroneous belief, produced by the statements of Mr. H 
that the substitute contained none of the objectionable features 
contained in the original bill. 

The substitute as it came from che House, contained, in the 
sixteenth section, a dollar of 384 grains, the equivalent of the 
5-frane piece with legal tender limited to $5. 

The Senator from Ohio, as chairman of the Committee on 
Finance, reported the bill to the Senate with various amend- 
ments, among which was a substitute for section 16, which con- 
tained a trade dollar of 420 grains, and limited the legal tender 
of all silver coins to $5. 

Notwithstanding all the other amendments reported by the 
committee are recorded in the Globe, to the practice 
of the Senate, no mention is made of the substitute for the six- 
teenth section. 

After the sixteenth section had been passed over and the 
| nineteenth section was reached and under consideration, Mr. 
| Casserly, of California, made inquiry why the eagle was omitted 
from the silver dollar and other coins, whereupon the Senator 
from Ohio said: 


| 


ooper, 


ecordain 


Mr. SHERMAN. If the Senator will allow me, he will see that the preceding 
section provides for coin which is exac interchat ible with the Enelish 
shilling and 5-franc piece of France; that is, a 5-fr ple of France will 

| be the exact equivalent of a dollar of the United tes in our silver coin 
|} age; and in order to show this, wherever our silver coin shall float il we 
are providing that it shall float all over the won we propose to stamp 
upon itinstead of our eagle, which foreicners may not understand and which 
they may not distinguish from a buzzard or some other bird, the Intrinsic 
fineness and weight of the coin. In this practical, utilitarian age the o‘icers 
of the mint seem to think it would be better to do that than to put the eagle 


onour silver coins 





The remaining amendments of the committee were disposed 
of, and the bill passed without a division. 

The conference report designated the substitute for section 
16—which, as before remarked, does not appear in the Senate 
proceedings recorded in the Globe—as No. 6, and thus made it 
a part of the statute. 
| I have shown that the leading members of the two Houses 
| who were present during the consideration of the bill were 
ignorant of the fact that the silver dollar was omitted in the 
codification of the mint laws. The Senate and the country must 
judge whether a fair opportunity was afforded the members of 
the two Houses to know of the omission of the silver dollar from 
the list of coins. 

[t was repeatedly stated by the Senator from Ohio, who had 
charge of the bill in the Senate, and Mr. Hooper of Massachu- 
setts, who had charge of the bill in the House, that it had been 
carefully prepared in the Treasury Department by competent 
experts, which statements naturally inspired confidence that it 
was a conservative and honest compilation of existing laws, 
without any radical or revolutionary change. Noreference was 
made in the debate in the Senate either to the gold stindard or 
to the omission of the silver dollar from the list of coins, as will 
appear from a perusal of that debate, every word of which will 
be printed in these remarks. 
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The fact that 60 many prominent.and leading members of the 


two Houses, andthe Presidentof the United States,whosigned the | 


bill, 
oant 


sec! 


were ignorant of the omission of the silver dollar, issignifi- 
The fact that the Senator from Ohio, who did so much to 
the recommendation of the gold standard by the Paris 
conference, intreduced in 1868 a bill with aharmless title adopt- 


ing the gold standard, claiming that the gold standard was ‘an 
American idea,” had charge of the mint bill from beginning to 
end und failed to notify the Senate that it demonetized silver, is 
most astonishing. 

But, 


IN CONCLUSION, 
let me say that the important question above and beyond all that 
is, was the legislation demanded or approved by the American 
people? Itcertainly wasnot. They knew nothing of it. Itwas 
not discussed in any political campaign. It was not published or 
commented upon in any of the great dailies. It remained a pro- 
found seeret, so far as the masses of the people were concerned, 
for more than two years, and did not become generally known 


until the mints of the Latin Union were closed against:silver and 
the price of silver declined in the markets of the world, since 


which time the people havedemanded the restoration of silver 
to the place as a money metal which #t occupied previous to the 
passage of the mint act. 

No political party has ever at any time in national or State 
convention declared in favor of the single gold standard. On 
the contrary, every convention, State or national, has either ig- 
nored the question or declared in favor of bimetallism, and at 
every Congress since the discovery was made that silver was de- 
monetized, a majority of the members of each House professed 
at the time of their election to be in favor of bimetallism. 

In the last campaign the platform of .all political parties de- 
clared in favor of bimetallism, and all parties were pledged, in 
case of suecess, to legislate to that end. The great dailies of 
the Republican and Democratic parties claimed ‘that no party 
was opposed to bimetallism, and that it was nota party question, 
and that the tariff was the main issue to be decided by the peo- 
ple. 

It is true that the Republican platform favored a national 
election law, which gave the Democratic party an opportunity to 
frighten the South by the ghost of negro domination and secure 
a solid South without regard to other considerations. 

I did not believe that the organs of the two great parties were 
sincere in making the tariff “the only issue with the ghost of 
negro demination as an adjunct. 

| returned to my State, and informed the people whom I in 
part represent thatthe pending contest between the Democratic 
and Republican parties was a sham battle over the tariff and the 
force bill to secure power to be used for another and very differ- 
ent purpose. Itold them that itmade no diiferenee which party 
sueceeded, the result would be the same. Both Mr. Cleveland 
and Mr. Harvison were gold monometallists, and if either suc- 
ceeded, the power and patronage of the Administration would 
be used to destroy silver and establish the single gold standard. 
I also told my people thatI would support neither Mr, Cleveland 
nor Mr. Herrison, and that I repudiated the false pretenses of 
the managers of both of the great political parties. 

But the great massof the people in the United States would not 
believe that the parties to which they belonged intended to de- 
ceive them, and reluctantly voted the party ticket, hoping for 
the best. 

The deception was not universal. More than a million votes 
were cast for Mr. Weaver, who was running on a free-coinage 
platform without hope of success. Another million remained 
awny from the polls and refrained from voting. The people of 
my State, irrespective of party, voted for members of the Lagisla- 
ture and other officers pledged to the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver, and elected every member of the Legislature and the 
Member of Congress by more than a two-thirds vote. 

When the Legislature met my position was indorsed by the 
unanimous vote of each house. I am here to represent the peo- 
ple of my State and the vast majority of the people of all the 
tates who by their votes for the last twenty years have signi- 
fied their desire for the restoration of silver to its place as a 
money metal. 

I was severely censured, especially by Republicans, for the po- 
sition I took as tothe aims and purposes of ‘the leaders of the 
two great political parties to deceive the people by prociaiming 
their intention to do one thing to-obtain power with the design 
of doing the opposite after they gained control of the Govern- 
ment. 

I saw no difference in the position.of the two candidates, and 
could trust-neither. The Administration of PresidentCleveland 
is doing to-day just what I predicted in the:canvass. Immedi- 
ately after ‘the polls were closed, the bondholders and the 
national banks claimed that the victory was theirs, and that.the 


| 


| 








| that the continued issuance 


| and a dishonest remedy. 


verdict of the people demanded a repeal of the only 
recognized silver asa money metal. 

This law which, notwiths t iding the numerous violatior 
the executive department of its most beneficial provisions 
added one hundred and fifty millions of the new legal-te 
money to the currency of the country, can not have caused 
scarcity of money which produced the panic. It has not 
shown, an¢ no effort has been made to show, that the Sher 
act has up to this time inflicted any injuries upon the ce 
On the contrary, it is admitted that thus far 
ficial, and the Senator from Ohio informs us 
panic in 1590. 

The country is familiar with the predictions of the gold mo 
metallists. They have denounced every law and every bill lo 
ing to the restoration of silver as pregnant with calai 
Frem 1878, when the Bland act was passed, to the present hi 
they have declared that silver legislation would ruin the co 
try, but they have been unable to point out any instance w} 
legislation favorable ‘to silver has been injurious. The | 
they predicted from the use of silver as money are always i: 
future; never in the past. 

The bankers’ panic was inaugurated to foree Congress to 
monetize silver and prevent predicted evils; not to remedy « 
already produced by the Sherman act. The coiiperation of 
Gladstone and Mr. Cleveland was to degrade silver, the for 
by suspending coinage in India and the latter by refusin 
obey a mandatory law requiring the Secretary of the Tre 
to purchase four and a half million ounces of silver per mo: 
They accomplished their object by closing the silver mines 
increasing the panic. The President in his message, finding 
impossible to point out any injury the increase of $150,000.00 
new money had done, was compelled to rest his demand for t 
repeal of the Sherman act upon the apprehension of future e 
He said: 

It may be true that the embarrassments from which the business of 
country is suffering arise as much from the evils apprehended as from t 
actually existing. 


le — ’ 
iaWw Wh 


it has been | 
s that it prevent 


He failed to inform Congress that the apprehended ev aon h 
produced the panic existed only in the imagination of the b 
holders; the bankers, and their newspaper organs, who had 
ated the present distress in the country for their own selfish 
sordid purposes; the bondholders to make money scarce 
to increase the obligations of their debtors; the banks to desi 
silver, to create the necessity to sell bonds and buy gold for m 
national-bank circulation, and the newspapers to do the biddi 
of the banks and the bondholders for their patronage and ot! 
considerations. 

Every day the false pretenses of the hue-and-cry against 
Sherman act become more apparent. No member of e ither Hou 
of Congress since the debate began has been able to show | 
the $l 50, 000,000, of new legal- tender money issued under 
Sherman law has made money scarce or in anyway injured 
business of the country. No one hasshown or attempted tos! 
of legal-tender notes, until the vo 
of the people can be again heard on the main question of bim 
allism or the gold standard, will produee any possible injury. ‘ 
the contrary, the experience of the pastabundantly demonstrat 


| the beneficial effects of more new money* 


The machinations of the banks and the bondholders ha 
created dire distress in the country. The immediate dut) 
the hour is to relieve that distress. There is an honest reme: 
The honest remedy is to restore sil 
If that can not be done, utilize the silver inthe Treasury Dep 
ment belonging to the Government by issuing silver certific 
thereon, and issue enough greenbacks to relieve the distr 
The dishonest remedy is to pass the bill under consider.ti 
and ratify and sanctify the infamous act of 1873 and faste 
perpetual gold standard upon the ec ountry; donate $20,000,000 « 
the people’s money, as is proposed in another bill, to the ban! 
without any consideration from them; sell bonds, increase t] 
national debt, and levy more taxes for the purpose of allowin 
the national banks to usurp the power of the Government 
furnishing the people money. 

I am in favor of honest legislation. I am in favor of utilizin 
the $50,000,000. of idle silver in the Treasur y by the issuance 0 
silver certificates thereon. Iam in favor of putting out what 
ever greenbacks may be._necessary—$100,000,000, $200,000,000, 0 
any amount that may be necessary to relieve the distress whic! 
has been inflicted upon the country by the false pretenses of the 
money power. 

In view of the conspiracy inaugurated by concentrated capit: 
to reduce the masses of the people of this country to poverty and 
want, itads the duty of every.Senator who loves his country to 
resist by every possible parliamentary means the perpetration 
of this great wrong. Idonot.wonder that bondholders, bankers 
and their organs‘demand.an immediate vote. They want no dis- 
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eussion. They fear the result of an exposé of their conspira 
It is significant at this time that the great journals of New Yor kK 
say, ‘‘Vote first, and debate afterwards.’ Ss r ler and vive 
up your arms; then fight if you can. 
We notify them now that the fort oc ipied by the defende 
of the people will never be surrendered. ‘Thearmies of avarice, 
fraud, and deception must take it if they can. = 
To-day the united metropolitan press applaud bimetalli 
will vote for monometallism. The service of deserters is aes 
grate! ully received during the hour of | yattle: but when thew ar 








is ove r there is but one opinion of their conduct by both friends 
and foes. Seventy millions of people constitute the tribunal 


which must ultimately pass upon the proceedings of this extra 
session. They will not view with approbation the men or par- 
ties whom they trusted with power, on the promise to restore the 
meney of the Constitution. who use that power to rob them of 
that money and transfer their prope to an organization o 
gold monopolists. 

The pretext for the passage of this bill is not only flimsy, | 
itisabsurd. We are told that the object the billis to restore 
contidence. Confidence in what, and in whom? Confidence in 
the Government? Nobody has questioned the solvency of the 
Government or the quality of any money be wing the stamp of 
the Government. Confidence in the people themselves? No 
ing has happened to shake thee onfidence of the American people 
in their own ability to live and prosper, exce} tthe robbery whiel 
has been prac iced in the past and is threatened in the future. 
Confidence in n the bondholders and banks? They have s nanos 
confidence already in their power to ac quire the wealth of othe 
They have been in the habit so long of reaping where the; did 
not.sow that their confidences in their own ability is suiliciently 
yp tot The fact that the yy regard the Sherman act as an obsta- 
cle to their schemes of plunder is no reason why it should be re- 
pealed. 

On the contrary, it is the strongest possible reason why it 
should be retiined until all the Sherman acts, from 1873 to 18% 
both inclusive, can go, and go together. The country wants no 
more Sherman acts. But before we repeal the act which was 
extorted from him, let us blot from the statute book the act which 
he placed there without the knowledge or consent of the Amer- 
ican people in 1873. When that is done prosperity will be re- 
stored, and not till then. There can be no progress or pros- 
perity while the iron grasp of contraction binds the limbsof en- 
terprise. Contraction can not be permanently prevented with- 
out the remonetization of silver. The metallic basis of gold is 
too narrow for the present generation, and will continue to grow 


bi 


narrower and narrower as the supply grows less and less. 
The creditor class may as well know first as last that the peo- | 


ple of this country will not consent to continual falling prices, 
hard times, and stagnation. If the bondholders can change the 
contract and make it payable in gold and take away the option 
of the debtor to pay in either gold or silver, the people will ulti- 
mately see to it that the debtor has money of no more or less 
value than the money of the contract. The people donot ask to 
change the contract; the bondholders do. They have already 
doubled the value of gold, and by so doing they have doubled the 
obligations of the debtor. This was revolutionary. It is dan- 
gerous for capital to engage in revolution, and I appe il to the 
Senate to-day to listen to the voice of the people as i 
twenty years of elections,and turn a deaf ear toa subsidized 
press and bankers’ petitions extorted from thei 









ors. 

Mr. President, there are many other branches of this sub- 
ject which it is necessary to discuss, and to discuss in good faith 
Ido not know whether | can get through to-night with what | 
wish to say; [ do not suppose [ can; but I wish to refer toa ' few 
additional facts. When the false pretense is made that this bill 
is the road to bimetallism, we should examine that question 
carefully. 

W hat is the ) sétuation of the world in this respe 
first place, England is the 

CREDITOR NATION OF THE WORLD 


In the 





The outside world owe her $10,000,000,000 upon what she has 
received, and she is receiving $50,000,000 annually in interest. 
When I speak of England I mean the bonded aristocracy, for the 
poor —— of England are suffering the same as are our poor 
people; but the England that governs is concentrated capital 
With claims against the balance of the world of $16,000,000,000. 
I do not know how much of that this country owes, but I am 
inclined to think that we owe very nearly h: ulf of it. I said in 
my remarks that we had to pay England $150,000,0060 annually 
I think we are paying more than that. I think we are pay ing 
$200,000,000 to England. Se what a position she has! The out- 
side world has to pay her $500,000,000 a year; which is an enor- 


mous contribution to Hngland, besides the su premacy she has in | 


the carrying trade and other commercial advantages. 
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ated a panic; stocks would be down 20 or 30 per cent and they 
would have the gold to buy them, and then they would make 
their regular harvest; and while we were buying bonds the har- 
vest was as regular as the returning seasons. 

Do you not suppose that our English friends who can draw 
this gold out when they please will have that harvest all the 
time? They will have it this year. They will make hundreds 
and hundreds of millions 

OUT OF THIS CALAMITY. 

Do you not believe that they will repeat it? You have no 
foundation but what they can take out from under you. You 
will always havea panic when theycommand. With that great 
creditor nation we can not live in the world on an equality. If 
we give her the control of our circulating medium, if she can 
say at any time when a panic shall come, the people of this coun- 
try are at her command. You in your experience know some- 
thing of English rule. I donot mean the great body of the peo- 
ple of Magland. I speak of the concentrated capital that con- 
trols more than $20,000,000,000 of bonds, to which the whole 
world is paying tribute to-day. I speak of that capital which 
has no sympathy with the laboring interests of humanity. I 
speak of that capital that is crushing the masses of Europe to 
the earth. I speak of that capital that 

GRINDS THE FACE OF THE POOR. 
I speak of that capital that accumulates at the expense of the 


sweat and blood of the laboring masses. I speak of that capital | 


that has turned back the wheels of progress and placed the labor- 
ing masses of Europe in a worse condition than they were fifty 
years ago. I speak of that capital that has produced this panic, 
stopped our mines and our mills, and filled the country with sor- 


row and grief. I speak of that heartless organization that looks | 


upon America, not as a country, but asa land to ba plundered. 
hey look upon our people with scorn and contempt, and they 
RIDICULE OUR IGNORANCE 
in their reports. 
The contempt which bondholding Europe has for America is 


well expressed by Daniel Watney, one of the leading advoc rtes | 


of the gold standard of Great Britain before the royal commis- 
sion, when he said: 

[can not suppose that everybody is wise. Just think of the folly of the 
United States when they were a debtor nation in adopting a gold coinage. 
They know nothing about currency matters; they did not know that it was 
going to increase their debt enormously.—Second report, Royal Commission, 
page 210, 

Ah, the Senator from Ohio tells us that silver was demone- 
tized by English influence. Oh, if some of our friends could be free 
for one session from English influence and legislate for America 
things would be different. What would have been the condi- 
tion of this country if this crime had not been committed? At 
the time silver was 

CLANDESTINELY DEMONETIZED 


the miners of the West were taking their bullion to the mints. | 


Previous to that time it had been more profitable to export it 
because of the mistake in the ratio, but the accumulations were 
too great for export. We had silver mines and in addition the 
gold mines to make us the strongest financial nation of the world. 
We were on the western hemisphere, where gold and silver have 


always been obtained in the greatest quantity. We had Mexico | 


as a near neighbor, willing to buy of us, willing to trade with us, 


and to-day, notwithstanding the obstacles thrown in the way by | 


the gold monometallists, she is,or she was until her silver mines 
were closed a short time ago, a great consumer of our products: 
and we had an ample supply. We had employment for our peo- 


»een for the crime of 1873, as much gold and silver coin as the 
Roman Empire had in its palmiest days—nearly $2,000,000,000; 
and we would then have been free from debt. We would have 
owed nothing by this time. If we had been allowed 
TO COIN OUR OWN MONEY 

we would have been the leading nation. But by destroyin 
our Own resources, by denying our people the right they h 
under the Constitution, we are to-day reduced to the verge of 
bankruptey. We can do nothing without the consent of the 
money powers of England. We can not legislate in these Halls 
without such consent. Their organs tell us that we must not 
discuss the question. They are teeming every morning with 
commands to the Senate to.abdicate its power. 

Right in this connection-I will show you how they talked on 
another occasion when there was no money in questionand when 


they were free from their masters. We will see what they said | 


when they were not under the money power, when they were 
FREE FROM THE ENGLISH INFLUENCE 


of which the Senator from Ohio speaks. He says the act of 1873 
was procured through English influence. I am going to read | 


what some of these papers said when they were free from Eng- 
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lish influence. I first read from the New York World of Jan- 
uary 5, 1891: 

Will the brave-talking Western Senators execute the “ ghost dance” to 
the crack of the party whip in the hands of those superannuated medicine 
men, HOAR and Edmunds, at the caucus to-day. 

This is the way they talk when there is no money in it: 


The desperate attempt of the old Kepublican leaders to drive the force bj} 
through the Senate under the crack of the caucus whip is the boldest detianc: 
of the popular will seen since the days of secession. * * * Underthe lead 
of this besotted partisanship a Republican caucus will to-day seek to drago 
unwilling and protesting Senators. 

[New York World, January 6, 1891.] 


The Administration organ regards free speech in the Senate as ‘a pr 
tended courtesy,” and says ‘‘the Senate can not afford to waste time 
Fancy what Seward and Greeley would have said to such a claim. 

{New York World, January 8, 1891.]} 


The country has turned its face toward the future, and these younger men 
who realize that there are concerns of the present and future to be cons 
ered, decline longer to be led by men whose eyes are in the back of their 
heads 


x ae * * a * * 


The assumption that men are traitors because they ally themselves with 
one political party rather than another, is no longer to be accepted an) 
where outside an asylum for aged and decrepit politicians of a past genera 
tion. 

[New York World, January 8, 1891.] 


Do you deny the agreement? says HOAR to GORMAN. Were you not to lie 
still and have your throat cut? 

[New York World, January 19, 1891.] 

The Democratic Senators would indeed be false to their duty if they neg 
lected any resource, even the most extreme possible under parliamentary 
forms, to defeat this rascally and revolutionary conspiracy. 

[New York World, January 20, 1891.] 


No Democratic Senator would so far forget his constitutional duty as to 
refrain from resorting tc every device to defeat the passage of the force bil! 


[New York World, January 21, 1891.] 


The present duty of Democrats in Congress is to kill the force bill. No 
sacrifice is too great, and no means should be left unused. 


{New York World, January 23, 1891.] 


If the minority of the Senate had no rights, there would be no one in Con 
gress to speak in behalf of the people. * * * It is to silence the minority 
to turn the people out of court, that cloture is suggested, and if the Dem 
crats should not resort to every device to prevent the outrage they would 
be betraying a sacred trust. 


Mr. MORGAN. Will the Senator from Nevada yield to m 
fo* a moment? 

Mr. STEWART. Certainly. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator has been on his feet discussing 
this question for a great while and evidently he isfatigued. He 
has not drawn as yet to the conclusion of his remarks, and doubt- 
less has some valuable suggestions to make upon this question 
With the Senator’s permission, I will move that the Senate pro- 


| ceed to executive business. 


Mr. STEWART. [I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. MORGAN. I make that motion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness. 

Mr. ALDRICH and Mr. HAWLEY called for the yeas and 
nays 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). [am paired with 
the Senator from Vermont[Mr. MORRILL]. Ishould vote ‘‘ yea” 
if the Senator from Vermont were here. 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). Iam paired with 


| the Senator from Kansas [Mr. MARTIN]. If he were present | 


j ) > 4 #6 ” 
le. We might have had in this country to-day, if it had not | should vote nay 


Mr. STOCKBRIDGE (when his name wascalled), Iam paired 
with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. GIBSON]; but I am 
advised that he would vote ‘‘nay ” if present. I will therefore 
vote. Ivote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam paired with the Senator from Pennsy|- 
vania [Mr. CAMERON]. I amnot sure how lie would vote on this 
question, and I withhold my vote. If he were present I should 
vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. DOLPH (after having voted in the affirmative). I am 
paired with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE], 


| but I do not see him in the Chamber, and I will withdraw my 


vote. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Oregon can let his vote stand 
if he chooses. I am paired with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
MORRILL] and I will record my vote. 

Mr. DOLPH. Very well. 

Mr. HARRIS. ! vote “yea.” 

Mr. BUTLER. | am informed by Senators who appear to 
know that the Senat: ~ from Pennsylvania[Mr. CAMERON] would 
vote ‘‘yea’ if present. I therefore vote ‘' yea.” 

Mr. BLACKBURN (after having voted in the affirmative), I 
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| 


ask if the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON] has | 


voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
stands. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I am paired with that Senator on all 
questions, and I withdraw my vote. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will beso noted. 

The result was announced—yeas 35, nays 28, not voting 22 
follows: 


He has not voted, the Chair under- 


YEAS—35 





Allen, Dolph, Mitchell, Oregon Shoup, 
Bate, Dubois, Morgan, Stewart, 
Berry, Faulkner, Pasco, Teller, 
Butler, Harris, Peffer, Turpie, 
Call, Hunton, Perkins, Vance, 
Cockrell, Irby, Pettigrew, Vest, 
Coke, Jones, Ark, Power, Walthall, 
Daniel, Jones, Nev, Pugh, Wolcott. 
Davis, Kyle, Roach, 
NAYS—28. 

Aldrich, Frye, Lindsay, Quay, 
Allison, Gallinger, Me Millan, Smith, 
Brice, Gorman, McPherson, Squire, 
Caffery, Gray, Mills, Stockbridge, 
Carey, Hale, Palmer, Vilas, 
Cullom, Hawley, Platt, Voorhees, 
Dixon, Hoar, Proctor, White, La. 

NOT VOTING—22. 
Blackburn, Gibson, Manderson, Sherman, 
Camden, Gordon, Martin, Washburn, 
Cameron, Hansbrough, Mitchell, Wis. White, Cal. 
Chandler, Higgins, Morrill, Wilson. 
Colquitt, Hill, Murphy, 


George, Lodge, Ransom, 


So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 


consideration of executive business. After twenty minutes spent 
inexecutive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o'clock and 


; as | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


30 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- | 


day, September 6, 1893, at 12 o’clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate September 5, 1898. 
POSTMASTERS. 
Hudson Ausley, to be postmaster at Salamanca, in the county 


7 
wi, 


B. Vreeland, whose commission expired March 1893. 

Don C. Bishop, to be postmaster at Pulaski, in the county of 
Oswego and State of New York, in the place of Lawson R. 
Muzzy, whose commission expired March 13, 1893. 

Daniel Budd, to be postmaster at Rye, in the county of West- 


chester and State of New York, in the place of James M. Field, | 


whose commission expired March 21, 1893. 

Robert E. Connolly, to be postmaster at Phelps, in the county 
of Ontario and State of New York, in place of Frederick R. 
Hoag, whose commission expired March 23, 1893. 

George F. Ketchum, to be postmaster at Warwick, in the 
county of Orange and State of New York,in the place of George 
H. Quackenbush, removed. 

Milton H. Northrup, to be postmaster at Syracuse, in the county 
of Onondaga and State of New York, in the place of Carroll E. 
Smith, removed. 

Jonas Shays, to be postmaster at Owego, in the county of Ti- 
oga and State of New York, in the place of William Smyth, re- 
moved. 


Edmund M. Wilbur, to be postmaster at Saugerties, in the | 


county of Ulster aad State of New York, in the place of William 
V. Burhans, reme’ed. 
Archibald H. Boyden, to be postmaster at Salisbury, in the 


county of Rowan and State of North Carolina, in the place of | 


James H. Ramsey, resigned. 


Edwin T. Hutchinson, to be postmaster at Lakota, in the 


county of Nelson and State of North Dakota, the appointment of | 


a postmaster for the said office having, by law, become vested in 
the President on and after April 1, 1893. 
Thomas R. Robertson, to be postmaster at Charlotte, in the 


county of Mecklenburg and State of North Carolina, in the place | 


of Archibald Brady, removed. 

John C. Bollmeyer, to be postmaster at Wauseon, in the county 
of Fulton and State of Ohio, in the place of James S. Brailey, 
whose commission expired March 21, 1893. 

William L. Cox, to be postmaster at Prospect, in the county of 
Marion and State of Ohio, the appointment of a postmaster for 
the said office having, by law, become vested in the President 
on and after April 1, 1893. 

Prank A. Hockett, to be postmaster at Wellston, in the county 
of Jackson and State of Ohio, in the place of George W. Darling, 
removed. 
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Frank C. Schiffer, to be postmaster at Shelby, in the county | promoted. 


of Richland and State of Ohio, in the 
resigned. 
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. Wolfe, 





place of John R 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 


To hy dditional second lit enants, 
1. Cadet George P. Howell 
2. Cadet Charles W. Kutz. 
3. Cadet Meriwether L. Walker. 
4. Cadet Robert P. Johnston. 
5. Cadet Robert R. Ray mond. 
ARTILLERY ARM. 


To be 

3. Cadet William M. Cruikshank, vice Burr, First Artillery, 
appointed first lieutenant in the Ordnance Department. 

. Cadet Gordon G. Heiner, vice Davis, Second Artillery, pro- 

moted. 


Ne ‘ond heulenanta. 


To be additional 


adet George H. McManus. 
adet Edward J. Timberlake, jr. 
udet David M. King. 
adet Samuel C. Hazzard. 
». Cadet S. J. Bayard Schindel. 
. Cadet Otho W. B. Farr. 
Cadet Robertson Honey. 


CAVALRY ARM. 


To he Sé cond lie ulenan 


C 
‘-@ 
C 
C 


ts. 


Cadet John H. 
moted. 
13. Cadet Lincoln C. Andrews, vice Carter, Third Cavalry, 
promoted. ; 
16, Cadet William R. Smedberg, jr., vice Hardeman, Fow 


Rice, vice Stewart, Third Cavalry, pro- 


th 


| Cavalry, promoted. 


21. Cadet John M. Morgan, vice Walcutt, Eighth Cavalry, pro- 
moted. 

23. Cadet Andrew E. Williams, vice Barnum, Third Cavalry, 
promoted. 


25. Cadet Walter C. Babcock, vice Byron, Eighth Cavalry, pro- 


| moted. 
of Cattaraugus and State of New York, in the place of Edward | 


26. Cadet William Yates, vice Traub, First Cavalry, promoted. 

27. Cadet Herbert B. Crosby, vice Brooks, Eighth Cavalry, 
promoted. 

29. Cadet Benjamin B. Hyer, vice Pershing, Sixth Cavalry, 
promoted. 

30. Cadet Mathew C. Smith. vice Bean, Second Cavalry, pro- 
moted. 

31. Cadet Edward B. Cassatt, vice Trout, Ninth Cavalry, pro- 


moted. 
To be additional 


zie W. W 


second lieutle nants, 


( ‘adet Ken 


ad 
oh ixer, 

35. Cadet Harry H. Pattison. 

36. Cadet Eiward FE. Hartwick. 
37. Cadet Charles G. Sawt ‘lle, jr. 


INFANTRY 
To be q 
- " . ° . . 7 — 
17. Cadet Howard Laubach, vice Davis, Twenty-third In- 
fantry, promoted 


ARM. 


second liewtenants 


20. Cadet Elmer W. Clark, vice Dodge, Fourteenth Inf ntry. 
dismissed. 

22. Cadet Louis B. Lawton, vice Duncan, Ninth Infantry, pro- 
moted. 

24. Cadet Amos H. Martin, vice Summerall, First Infantry, 
transferred to the Fifth Artillery. 

23. Cadet Buell B. Bassette, vice Kimball, Fifth Infantry, pro- 
moted. 

32. Cadet Thomas L. Smith, vice Druien, Seventeenth In 
fantry, promoted. 

34. Cadet Arthur M. Edwards, vice Kalk, Third Infantry, pro- 
moted. 

38. Cadet Howard R. Perry, vice Frier, seventeenth Infantry, 
promoted. 

39. Cadet George E. Houle, vice McRae, Third Infantry, pro- 


moted. 


40. Cadet Lincoln F. Kilbourne, vice Winn, First Infantry, 
promoted. 
41. Cadet Verling K. Hart, vice Vance. Sixteenth Infantry, 


deceased. 

42. Cadet Robert E. L. Spence, vice 
fantry, resigned. 

43. Cadet William C. Rogers, vice Bak: 


Brown, Sixteenth In- 


r, Seventh Infantry, 
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43. Cadet Frank 
fantry , promoted. 

5. C 
fantry, 

164 
promoted, 

17. Cadet 
mov d. 

tS. Cad ti yn A. 
promoted. 

49. Cadet Hunter B. 
faniry, transferred to the Tenth Cavalry. 

50. Cadet Albert Laws, vice Keene, Twenty-fourth Inf: 
yromoted. 
, 51. Cadet thew E. 
fantry, promoted. 


bB. 


idet George H Seventh In- 


4 
ymoted. 


Kdward E. Carey, 


m¢ 
pr 


vice Ballou, Sixteenth Infantry, 


idet 


Kkdw Taylor, 


Smith, vice Smith, Third Infantry, 


Saville, vice Swaine, Twenty-seeond In- 


Mis 
ras! 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate September 5, 1898. 
RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 
John J. S. Hassler, of Forest City, S. Dak., to be receiver of 
public moneys at Enid, in Oklahoma Territory. 


SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, September 6, 1893. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBuRN, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr.PEFFER. Ipresenta petition, in the form of resolutions 
of the executive committee of the Industrial Council of the two 
adjoining Kansas cities, praying that Congress shall have power 
to instruct the Secretary of the Treasury to issue Treasury notes 
for circulation among the people as money, and loan the money 
to the different States upon. application and approved security 
at arate of interest not exceeding 1 per cent per annum to be by 
the several States distributed among their own people, and that 
such notes shall be legal tender in the payment of debts. I move 
that the petition be referred to the Committee on Finance for 
consideration in the future. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BRICE presented petitions of the Corrugating Company, 
of Cincinnati; of the Rolling Mill Company, of Piqua; of Nathan 
Drucker, Levi C. Goodale and Michael Ryan, committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Cincinnati; of the Perkins Campbell 
Company, of Cincinnati; of Stix, Krouse & Co., of Cincinnati; 
of Samuel Ach & Co., of Cincinnati; of J. B. Hearne, president 
of the Third National Bank, of Cincinnati; of the Linseed Oil 
Company, of Cincinnati; of The Plant and Marks Shoe Manu- 
facturing Company, of Cincinnati; of Frank C. Grote & Bros., 
of Cincinnati; of N. Druker & Co., of Cincinnati; of Merrie, 
Verhage & Co., of Cincinnati; of the Chas. Moser Company, of 
Cincinnati; of Corbin, Mendel & Co., distillers, of Cincinnati; 
of Claude Ashbrook, cashier of the City Hall Bank, of Cincin- 
nati: of Jam In, 
Leather Company, of Cincinnati; of S. M. Felton, of Cincinnati; 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Cleveland; of Leo A. Brigel, 
president of the Jackson Brewing Company, of Cincinnati, and 
of the Bucket Pump Company, of Cincinnati, in the State of 
Ohio, praying for the unconditional repeal of the silver-pur- 


to lie on the table. 


He also presented a petition of the Democratic exeeutive com- | 


mittee of Seneca County, Ohio, praying for the repeal of the 


vice Poore, Twelfth Infantry, pro- 


Mooney, president of the American Oak | 
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| unconditional repeal of the 
Nelson, vice Barton, Twenty-fourth In- | 


itry, | 
| ferred the bill 
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McKenna, vice Williams, Fifteenth In- | He also presented a petition of Local Assembly, No. 64 


Knights of Labor of Pennsylvania, praying for the free coin 
of silver; which was ordered to lie on the table. 
He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Comme: 


| Pittsburg, Pa., praying for the repeal of the silver-purc) 


clause of the so-called Sherman law; which was ordered 
on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of Erie Lodge, No. 101, ] 
national Association of Machinists, remonstrating agair 
silver-purchasing clause 
called Sherman law; which was ordered to lie on the 1 

REPORTS COMMITTEES. 

Mr. BERRY, from the Committee on Claims, to y 
(S. 333) for the relief of Margaret Ken 
ported it without amendment, and submitted a report the: 

Mr. POWER, from the Committee on Public Lands, to 
was referred the bill (8.335) to provide for the disposal . 
abandoned Fort Maginnis military reservation in Montana 
the homestead and mining laws, for educational and oth: 


Or 


| poses, reported it without amendment, and submitted a r 





civil-service rules requiring competitive examination of appli- | 


sants for appointment in the railway-mail service; which was 


referred to the Committee to Examine the Several Branches of | 


the Civil Service. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a petition of merchants, business 
men, and others, of Miamisburg, Ohio, praying for the repeal of 
the silver-purchasing clause of the act of July 14, 1890; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. ALLISON presented two petitions of business men and 
farmers of Belmond and Shenandoah, in the State of Iowa, ear- 


| thereon. 


Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon, from the Committee on 
Offices and Post-Roads, to whom was referred the bill 
for the relief of the legal representatives of Chauncey M. ] 
wood, reported it without amendment, and submitted a 1 
thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was refer 
bill (S. 110) for the relief of L. A. Davis, reported it wit 
amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

COMPENSATION OF APPOINTED SENATORS. 

Mr. VANCE. From the Committee on Privileges and | 
tions, I submit reports in reference to the compensation o 
three appointed Senators who were refused seats in the Se 
The amount to be allowed to each appointee is specified in 
report. I suppose I may ask for the immediate considerati 
the reports. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the reports be read, and then w 
determine whether we will consider them. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The first report will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

The Committee.on Privileges and Elections, to whom was referred 
lution providing compensation for John B. Allen for his time and ex 


in prosecuting his claim to a seat in the United States Senate from \ 
ington, report that he be allowed $2,500. 


Mr. COCKRELL. Let the resoiution be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. Sq 
and referred to the Committee on Privileges and Election: 
gust 30, 1893, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be allowed out of the contingent fund of the + 
to John B. Alien the sum of $5,000, in full compensation for all his ti: 
expense in prosecuting his claim to a seat in the Senate asa Senat 
the State of Washington. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to 1 


» 


} 
iit 


| ator from North Carolina that the resolution and report sh 
| go to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 


penses of the Senate. 
Mr. COCKRELL. I was going to make that suggestion. 
all the reports take the same course. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. That will be the order. 
Mr. VANCE. jask that the other reports be also read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
The Committee on Privileges and Elections, to whom was referred 


| obution providing compensation for Lee Mantle for his time and expe! 
‘ . 2 | prosecuting his claim to a seat in the United States Senate from Mo1 
chasing clause of the so-called Sherman law; which were ordered | 


report that he be allowed $2,500. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The report will be referred to 1 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 


Expense: 


| the Senate. 


Mr. VANCE. Let the third report be read. 

The Secretary read the following resolution, reported 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections: 

Resolved, That there be allowed out of ‘the contingent fund of the 5 
to A. ©. Beckwith the sum of $2,000, in full compensation for all his tim 


| expense in prosecuting his. claim toa seat as a Senator from the Sta 


Wyoming. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. 


The resolution will be referred 


| the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expens 


nestky praying for the répeal of the silver-purchasing clause of | 


the so-called 
table. 
Mr. QUAY presented a petition of Indiana Assembly, No. 2043, 


Sherman law: which were ordered to lie on the 


Knights of Labor, of Indiana, Pa., praying for the free coinage | 
of silverand for the abolishment of all banks, national, State,and | 


private, and remonstrating against any further issue of bonds 
and foreign domination in American finance; which wasordered 
to lie on the table. 


of the Senate. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. . 

Mr. HOAR introduced a bill (S. 856) for the relief of John 
Goodhue; which was read twice by its title, and referred tot 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr..CULLOM intreduced a bill (S. 855) to repeal all laws pr 
viding for the creation or maintenance of the sinking fun 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Comm!' 


Mr. PLATT introduced a bill (S. 856 





for the relief of Louis 





1893. 


H. Bristol, administrator: which was read its title, 
and referred to the Commitiee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 857) to correct the military record 
of James MeConnell: which was read twice by its title, and, 


twice by 


with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 
Mr. POWER introduced a bill (S. 858) toaid the State of Mon- 


tann to support a school of mines; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. VOORHEES introduced a bill (S. 859) for the relief of 
Capt. John B. Dowd, on account of injuries received by him 
by the collapse of the old Ford’s theater, on the 9th day of June, 
1898: which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Mr. COKE introduced a bill (S. 860) to quiet’ the title to cer- 
tain lands in the State of Mississippi, and for the relief of the 
heirs and representatives of Eli Ayres; which was read twice by 
its ‘title, and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. PEFFER introdueed a bill (S. 861)for the relief of Charles 
M. Gourley: which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 862) for the relief of Solomon S. 
Crosswhite: which was read twice by its title, and referred to | 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 863) to amend the military record 
of certain enlisted men of the war of the rebellion, named 
therein, and for other purposes; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. PERKINS introduced a bill (S. 864) to authorize the pay- 
ment to Rear-Admiral John H. Russell of the highest pay of his 
grade; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin introduced a bill (S. 865) to con- 
fer the rank and pay of a first lieutenant of infantry upon the 
director of gymnastics and instructor in swordsmanship at the 
United States Military Academy; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. DUBOIS introduced a bill (S. 866) for the relief of the 
citizens of the States of Oregon, Idaho, and Washington who 
served with the United States troops in the war against the Nez 
Pereés and Bannock and Shoshone Indians, and for the relief 
of the heirs of those killed in such service, and for other pur- 
poses: which was read twiee by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 
WITHDRAWAL OF 


On motion of Mr. HOAR, it was 

Ordered, That John M. Goodhue be permitted 
of the Senate all papers relating to his case 

VIEWS 

Mr. HOAR. I move that the letter of Ernest Seyd, which 
was printed asa document the other day, be reprinted for the 
use of the Senate. I understand there is great application for 
it, and that the copies are all gone. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘Thequestion is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. COCKRELL. What is the motion? 


PAPERS. 
to withdraw from the files 
OF 


MR. SEYD ON COINAGE, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
will kindly repeat his motion. 
Mr. HOAR. The motion is that the letter of Ernest Seyd, 


which was printed as a document, be reprinted for the use of 
the Senate. The copies are all gone and there is great appli- 
cation for it from all parts of the country. 

Mr. CULLOM. There will be no objection to that. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the motion of 
the Senator from Massachusetts? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM. 


Mr. ALLEN. Ishould like to have the privilege of placing 
in the RECORD ashort but very carefully prepared document on 
the subject of the impossibility of international bimetallism. It 
is a document well worthy the study of every member of the 
Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Nebraska? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. PLATT. Whatis the request? 

Mr. GRAY. Lrose toobject. I have noobjection to its being 
printed as'a document, but I do object, with all respect to the 
Senator from Nebraska, to the abuse of the privilege of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. I think the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
ought to be, as its name imports, a faithful record of the pro- 
ceedings and debates of this body, and that it should not be used 
for any other purpose. I have no objection, and, in fact, I should | 
be glad to see the Senator's paper printed as a document. 

Mr. PLATT. What is the request? 
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Mr. A EN. I hav objection its being | \ 

aocument, if it lll be avalliadie to all Senators In that io 
e VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair willstate tothe S 
from Nel ska t t is imp ble to | 

Mr. ALLEN I haps there wi no ob ) 
it p iblishec 5 blie decur l 3 i clot t 
which contains the letter of | ‘st Sey 

Mr. HOAR. MayI ask the | ; or to raise his 
voice? [tis impossible to h htmon this si 1 ( 

The \ E-PRESIDENT. 

Mr. ALLEN. I say, perhaps t e wi me m tion on 
the part of the Senate to permit this dk é to published 
with the letter of Ernest Seyd 
ment, and if there is no objection I make that re 

Mr. HOAR. Let it be published separately, i - \ 
think it is worth while. The ] t Seyd docun has 
once printed and all the copies are gone, and I supp 
much more e enient at the Pri Office to us i 
reudy set up. [he y wou d ] to Lu I ‘ 

Mr. ALLEN. Let it be pr a t 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without o t 1 so 
ordered. 

Mr. PLATT. I donot think any Senator on this knows 
what is the request or what the documen Witho 
what it isI shall object. Perhapswhen I know wl 
have no objection. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chai : h 
tion be suspended. 

Mr. TELLER. The fault is not with the Sen ym J 
braska, but with Senators on the floor who are continually talk 
ing in a tone that prevents anybody from he: what tl 
Senator says. 

Mr.ALLEN. Thedocumentconsists ho 
carefully prepared statistical matter upon the ) of tl i 
possibility of international biz ism. Itisp n 
tleman well qualified to prepare such a doe t ( n sat 
isfied it would be of great benefit to the membh of 1 Se 

Mr.PLATT. That is all rig] 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. With ) m ft ) 
will be printed as requested. 

MESSAGE FROM TH HOUSI 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had : eer 
to the amendments of the Senate to e bill (H. R. 4) to provid 
for certain urgent deficienci in the appropriations for tl 
service of the Government for the fiscal year endir ne 3 
1894, and for other purposes. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the Ho 
had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 4) to provide for e 
urgent deficiencies in the appropriations for th: ‘vice of the 


Government for the fiscal year ending Jun: ), L804, and 


other purposes, and it was thereupon signed by 1 Viece-Presi 
dent. 
HOUR OF MERTIN( 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the S¢ 
the resolution of the Senator from Indiana |Mr. VOORHEES 


which will be read. 


olution submitted yesterday by 


coming over from yesterday, 
The Secretary read the re: 
VOORHEES, 
Resolved, That on Thursday 


as follow Ss: 


the 7th day of September, and 








order of the Senate, the daily hour of meeting be 11 o« ka. n 
Mr. VOORHEES. With the ‘mission of the Senate, Id 

to make a brief statement. \fter full and careful consultation 
with the friends on this side of the Chamber of the bill repealing 
the purchasing clause of the Sherman act, in whose judgment 
Il have been accustomed to confide and whose wishes [ can noi 
disregard, I ask that the resolution go over for the present, b 

lieving that if we occupy the time of the Senate careful 1d 
conscientiously we can make as much speed perhaps as by its 


adoption—until at least a later day. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON FINANCIAL QUESTIONS 

The Vice-President laid before the Senate the concurrent reso 
lution submitted yesterday by Mr. MORGAN; which wa lla 
follows: 
Concurrent resolution to raisea int committee of the two Hous 

siaer qu tions of finance, et 

Resolved by ti Senate the Flouse f Renre falivea con q | i 
mittee of the two Houses of Congress be raised, to consistof en Sena 
to be appuinted bv the President of the Senate. and seven Representati 


to be appointed by the Speaker the House of Represent . who to 
gether shall constitute a joint select committee on lance, th hairman 
which shall be chosen by the committee, by ballot, and he shall appoint a 
clerk to said committee 

2. Said joint committee shall hold its s ns in t Capitol, and in such 





Se ena 
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other places as a majority thereof shall direct, and may employ a stenog- 
rapher, and such messengers as shall be found necessary, and shall have 
power to direct the administration of oaths and to send for — and per- 
sons. Kleven members of said joint committee shall constitute a quorum 
to do business. 

8. Said soint committee shallexamine nto the financialand monetary con- 
dition of the Government and people of the United States, with a view to de- 
vising means for the betterment thereof, and, to this end, shall have full 
jurisdiction to examine and report upon any financial or monetary question 
that concerns the people or the Government of the United States. 

4, Said committee shall make a special examination of the following sub- 
jects, and report upon each, separately, in their recommendations to Con- 
gress, and may submit one bill or several bills to the respective Houses to 
carry thelr recommendations into effect, that is to say: 

(1) The full or partial remonetization of legal-tender silver coins and the 
ratio of legal value that shall be established between such coins and coins of 


gold. : 
(2) The revision of the laws relating to legal tender, s0 as popnereey unjust 


discrimination in the legal-tender quality of any descriptions of money 
coined or issued by the United States, or for the redemption of which the 
Government is pledged, 

(3) The repeal of the taxes upon the issues of State banks thatcirculate as 
money, and what restrictions upon the conduct of such banks are necessary 
for the public security and welfare, and are within the competency of Con- 
gress to provide. 

(4) The actual cause of the present embarrassed condition of the people 
and the national banks, in reference to the character or the supply of circu- 
lating medium, and the consequent paralysis of trade and industry. And 
what further legislation is required to prevent the national banks from 
abusing their powers under the law, either by their eoperess dealings, or in 
combination, concert, or conspiracy with other banks or persons to the 
detriment of the Government or the people of the United States. 

(5) Said join‘ committee may appoint subcommittees, to consist of not 
less than four members thereof, three members to constitute a quorum, 
who shall be empowered to sit in any place in the United States and to take 
testimony on oath to be administered by the designated chairman of such 
subcommittee, to be reported to the general committee. Such subcommit- 
tees shall be appointed under the resolution or order of the general commit- 
tee, in such manner as they shall agree. 

(6) The expenses incurred in the execution of the requirements of this 
concurrent resolution shall be borne in equal sums by the respective Houses 
of Congress, to be paid out of the contingent funds appropriated, or to be 
appropriated by Congress. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The questicn is on agreeing to the 
resolution which has just been read. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President 

Mr. VOORHEES. What is the action desired by the Senator 
from Alabama? . 

Mr. MORGAN. I desire a vote on the resolution. 

Mr. VOORHEES. A resolution of so much importance, it 
strikes me, ought not to be voted upon without reference to a 
committee and its examination. It involves a question of the 
greatest importance. I think it will have to be referred to the 
Committee on Contingent Expenses, any way——— 

Mr. MORGAN. No. 

Mr. VOORHEES, And atthe proper time I shall move the 
reference of the resolution to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. MORGAN. Thatwill be avery proper motion, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and whenever it is made we shall discuss it. 

Before I submit the resolution to the Senate for reference, 
however, I desire to modify it by striking out the sixth clause 
of it. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I give notice that the resolution can not 
be taken up now unless it displaces the regular order. The 
Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLS] has given notice of a speech 
to-day, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] has the floor 
to conclude an unfinished speech, and I shall ask the Senate, in 
all fairness and candor, to continue the consideration of the 
pending business of the Senate, which is House bill No. 1. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I have been absent for some 
time from the Senate, unfortunately —— 

Mr. HARRIS. If the Senator from Alabama will allow me, I 
will suggest to him that he has aright to modify his resolution, 
and that he need not move to amend it. 

Mr. MORGAN. Lhave already done that. 
it in the particular I have indicated. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That has been done. 

Mr. MORGAN. 
occurs in line 1), and insert ‘‘ nine,” so as to have a quorum con- 
sist of nine members instead of eleven. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That modification will be made. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I ask, and if necessary I move, that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of the regular order of busi- 
ness, 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator from Indiana ought to know that 
he cin not take me off the floor by a motion of that kind. What 
I desire to do is to inquite of the Chair whether the rules of the 
Senate have been so far altered in my absence as that there is 
no longer a morning hour? If there isa morning hour, I have 
the right to occupy my position here now on the floor in the ad- 
vocacy of a measure which comes up in the morning hour. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Senator 
from Alabama that there his been no change in the rules. 

Mr. MORGAN. Very good. Then I am in order, and the 





” 


Then I wish to strike out ‘‘ eleven,” where it | 
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Senator can wait for his bill until 2 o’clock. That is the rule of 


the Senate at least. 
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Mr. VOORHEES. I desire simply to say that, while that is 
true, the Senator from Alabama, with exceeding delicacy, takes 
two Senators off the floor who have given notice of their desire 
to address the Senate. One of them, the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. STEWART], is on the floor with an unfinished speech, and 
the other with a notice given of an intention to speak. That is 
all I wish to say. 

Mr. MORGAN. I shall be entirely delicate and respectful to 
every Senator in this body, Mr. President, when he is in order 
but I am in order now, and no Senator has the right to the floor 
to supersede me speaking to a resolution which the President 
of the Senate has laid before the Senate. This body has juris- 
diction of the resolution, because it is in the morning hour and 
the President of the Senate has laid it before the Senate. There- 
fore Lam not guilty of any indelicacy towards any Senator in 
trying to assert what are my rights under the rules of the Senate. 

The Senator from Indiana has given notice of a motion to re- 
fer this matter to the Committee on Finance. If the joint select 
committee which I propose, Mr. President, Were not expressly 
intended to supersede the functions of the Committee on Finance 
in both Houses that would be a very proper motion, but I do not 
expect that the Senate will refer to the Committee on Finance 
a measure which has for its purpose to supplement the powers 
of the Committee on Finance, because the action of that com- 
mittee up to this time has not been in conformity with, and it 
does not entirely or properly cover, the condition or the neces- 
sities of this country. That is not a friendly committee to any 
general plan of financial] relief or reformation. 

In my own conception of the situation, there being no human 
being responsible for this resolution but myself, I have thought 
thatthere was an attempt made here to cure a great breadth of 
financial trouble and evil and difficulty in the United States by 
the administration of a certain nostrum to cure a particular 
part of a complaint which the people of the United States rec- 
ognize as being a very serious one and having many different 
aspects. 

An extensive combination of diseases needs a broader treat- 
ment than the measure reported by the Committees on Finance 
of the two Houses, 

I have not observed a greater difference between any Sena- 
tors since I have been in this body than exists apparently be- 
tween those Senators who are in the advocacy here of the repeal 
of the silver-purchasing clause of what is called the Sherman 
act of 1890. In regard to what shall take place after that repeal 
has been accomplished they nave no common purpose, no sgree- 
ment, no accord. There seems to be a great wildness of conjec- 
ture, a great want of concert of action amongst the gentlemen, 
all of whom agree together to repeal that portion of that law, as 
to what shall take place after it has been repealed; and the ob- 
ject of this resolution is to place it in the hands of the two com- 
mittees of the two Houses to determine what is to be done in the 
event the Senate shall concur or shall fail to concur with the 
House in its proposition to repeal the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman act. 

Will any man undertake tosay that there will be no necessity 
for further legislation after that law has passed, or after it has 
been defeated? Has any one hinted that that repeal is to be a 
cure of the financial difficulties of the people of the Unit<d States? 
Is it proposed to do anything more than to give a mere respite 
to action until the country can right itself up, or until the legis- 
lation of Congress, which is necessary to bring the country right, 
can be matured? 

No one has suggested, I believe, as yet that th-. particular 


| remedy is going to relieve the country of all the g. > .tevils that 
I have modified | 
| last few months, indeed for the last year. 


we are experiencing now and have been experiencing for the 


Therefore, it is necessary not only to meet publicexpectation, 
but it is a necessary duty devolving upon legislators of the 
United States in Congress assembled that they shall take a. broad, 
general, and complete view of all the difficulties which have 
been suggested in respect of the financial and monetary situa- 
tion of the United States; that they shall in their wisdom fully 
and completely investigate the whole subject, and when they 
have understood it that they will bring forward either one bill 
or several bills for the purpose of rectifying all the t oubles 
under which we are living, or else dying. 

The differences that exist, Mr. President, are very marked in 
respect to the remedies which have been suggested. Some of 
those men who claim to be par excellence Democrats, who have 
enjoyed that honorable name for many years, and have fought 
many valiant battles under the flag of the great Democracy, 
think that one remedy, perhaps an all-suflicient remedy, to be 
applied to the situation after the repeal of the purchasing clause 
of the Sherman act has been carried through, is that which is 
so emphatically and clearly stated in the Democratic platform 
at Chicago, the repeal of the tax upon the issues of the State 
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panks. There are other Democrats of just as good standing, anil 
Republicans also of good standing in their own party, who believe 
that the next measure that ought to be adopted after the repeal 
of this purchasing clause will be the remonetization of silver. 
When I speak of the remonetization of silver, I mean to have it 
placed where it was in 1873. 

There are both Democrats and Republicans one this floor and 
inthe other House who believe not only that that is a necessaay 
policy to be observed to secure financial smoothness and equa- 
bility of financial operations, but that it is a constitutional right 
‘of the people to have the free coinage of silver—not of the peo- 
ple en masse, but of every individual maninthe United States to 
have this, and upon the united basis of gold and silver coins to 
re’stablish the system of banks chartered by the States. 

When you commence to deal with matters which appertain to 
the constitutional rights of individual men in the United States 
you begin to trench upon a somewhat delicate ground, and it is 
necessary to be cautious and careful. At a more convenient 
time I hope to discuss this question. 

So there are men who believe that the action of Congress in 
the demonetization of silver and the destruction of its constitu- 
tional and legal parity with gold has violated the Constitution 
of the United States, and that this country has no chance of re- 
covery, no possible hope for a remedy, until that violation has 
been withdrawn and the evil which it has inflicted has been 
healed. There are men of that sort here, and they are neither 
few nor are they weak. 

There are men here who believe that the common working, 
laboring classes of the people of the United States, of Great 
Britain, of France, of Germany, of Italy, of Austria, of Russia, 


and of every civilized power in this world, are obliged to have a | 


silver currency in order to live; that they can not conduct their 
daily operations, their small industries, and feed their famiiies 
without the aid of a silver currency. In most of the countries 
of the world, and in the United States also—shame thatit should 
be said—this silver currency is called a subsidiary currency. 
More than that, it is dwarfed in its metallic value. Two silver 
half dollars, or four quarters, or ten dimes do not contain as 
much silver bullion as a dollar of the fathers by 8} grains, I be- 
lieve itis. That sort of money is supposed by a good many po- 
litical economists and very sounding and resounding Democrats, 
who boast themselves of being just and liberal to the people of 
the United States, to say the least of it, to be good enough for 
them. 

Our silver currency amounting to 4124 grains to the dollar, 
nine parts fine, is under the law, except when it is superseded 
by a contract, a full legal tender for all debts, public and private. 
Your subsidiary coin, which the people must use every day in 
their transactions, or go hungry and naked, is a legal tender for 
$10, and only for $10. There are $100,000 of subsidiary coin 
used in the United Statesin the daily transactions of the people 
to $5,000 of full round silver dollars and gold coin, but that is 
ecnsidered good enough for the common people of the United 
States. Shovel off upon them four quarters for a dollar, two 
halves for a dollar, ten dimes fora dollar, which contain 8+ grains 
less of silver than the dollar itself, and say, ‘‘ With this you can 
pay a debt of $10, but no more; while with gold you can pay a 
debt of any amount, and with any gold that has been coined. If 
itis below the standard of legal circulation, you can take it and 
weigh it out in the scales and make your creditor take it.” 

That is the legal-tender quality of gold. ‘Uhe silver dollar of 
412} grains you may pay your debt with, no matter what it 
amounts to, unless the contract is the other way. All the sub- 
sidiary coin that you furnish to the people with less bullion in 
it than there isin the silver dollar, where the functions of money 
are equivalent to the face of the coin, you shovel upon the peo- 
ple and say “‘ That is good enough for you.” And, in the jeal- 
ousy of the holders of gold, even that is denied to the poorer 
clisses in prover supply. 

Democrats have been accustomed, since I was a boy, to de- 
claiming against classlegislation. Youlegislate for the wealthy 
classes of this country by putting in your acts legal-tender 


money, with a full quota of silver in it or gold in it, as the case | : ; 
; | applicable to a particular part of our currency. 


may be, and when you come to legislate for ** the common masses 
of the common people” you say, ‘‘ Take your depleted half dol- 
lars and your quarters and your dimes that you have to buy your 
daily bread with and get for your wages. That is good enough 
for you.” I do not like that class feature in the legislation of 
the Congress of the United States. I am very much in favor of 
& proposition that has been made here, and argved and debated, 
of making all the minor subsidiary coins of the United States 
carry fully as much silver metal as the dollar of 412+ grains. 
Thatis one of the things that we ought to be looking after. 
There is a point where we can rectify the rights of the people. 
There is the point where we can take c vre of the masses against the 
classes. There isa clean-cut proposition making it necessary for 
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the action of some committee, and it ought not to be the Cor 
mittees on Finance of the two Houses, for one House has passed 
over this great subject and sent to us, having apparently ex- 
hausted their powers of wisdom and contrivance, a bill that 
contains a single proposition, without looking through the whole 
field of legislative duty and providing for what the country so 
urgently needs and demands and what justice requires. That is 
a point that can be taken into consideration by t joint select 
committee of the two Houses, as it has not been he standing 
committee of either 

Another point may be taken into consideration by them, and 
ought to be and must be considered and settled before the 
cial system of the United States can evenclaim moderate respect 
ability. That is, the legal-tender laws of the country. 

Mr. PEFFER. By way of suggestion to the Senator from 
Alabama, I have the act of February 28, 1853, in my hand, in 
which it is provided that the weight of the half dollar, or piece 
of 50 cents, shall be 192 grains. If we double that we have 384 
grains, which subtracted from the weight of the dollar, 4124 
grains, leaves a difference of 284 grains. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is not pure silver? 


11s 
bv ft 


louse. 


nan- 


Mr. PEFFER. No. 

Mr. MORGAN. It is standard silver. 

Mr. PEFFER. Standard silver. 

Mr. MORGAN, I had reference to pure silver. 

Mr. PEFFER. It is nine-tenths of that. 

Mr. MORGAN. Nine-tenths. Now, we have quite a medley, 
quite a patch-work, quite a crazy-quilt performance, herein our 


statute books on the subject of legal-tender money. Under the 
Revised Statutes, section 3587— 

The gold coins of the United States shall be a legal tender in all payments 
‘at their nominal value, when not below the standard weight and limit of 
tolerance provided by law for the single piece, and, when reduced in weight 
below such standard and tolerance, shall be a legal tender at a valuation in 
proportion to their actual weight. 

That is what the legal-tender laws of the United States do for 
gold and gold coin. It isan advantage that is unseemly and un- 
just. 

Under section 3587 of the Revised Statutes the minor « 
the United States are legal tender for 25 cents. 

Under sections 3473, 3475, and 5182 of the Revised Statutes: 

After any such association shall have caused its promise to pay such notes 
on demand to be signed by the president or vice-president and cashier there 
of, in such manner as to make them obligatory promissory notes, payable on 


‘oins of 


demand, at its place of business, such association is hereby auth ed to 
issue and circulate the same as money; and the same s) be received at par 
in all parts of the United States in payment of taxes, excises, public lands, 
and all other dues to theeUnited States, except for duties on imports; and 
also for all salaries and other debts and demands owing by the United states 
to individuals, corporations, and associations within the United States, ex 


cept interest on the public debt, and in redemption of the national currency 


Now, there is a limited, peculiar, legal-tender quality given to 
the national-bank notes differing from all other legal-tender qual- 
ities given to all other species and descriptions of money. 

Silver dollars of the weight of 


412} grains troy, of standard silver 


which coins together with all silver dollars heretofore coined by the United 
States, of like weight and fineness, shall be a legal tender, at their nominal 
value, for all debts and dues, public and private, except where othe ise ex 
pressly stipulated in the contract (Revised Statutes, sections 3009, 3473, 3474, 


35t3, 3586; Statutes, volume 20, page 25 





Silver doilars are subjected there expressly to the stipulation 
that may be made in the contract between the parties, whereby 
they may establish for themselves a legal-tender rate and a legal- 
tender law as they think, but no judge would ever think of exe- 
cuting it. 

That the present silver coins of the United States of smaller denomina 
tions than $1 shall hereafter be a legal tender in all sums not ex« #10 


in full payment of all dues, public and private Statutes, volume 21, pages 

The act of March 3, 1863, provides that- 

Treasury notes issued under the authority of the acts of March 3, 1863 
chapter 73, and June 30, 1864, chapter 172, shall be legal tender to the same 
extent as United States notes for their face value, excluding interest: /’ro 
vided, That Treasury notes issued under the act last named shall not bea legal 
tender in payinent or redemption of any notes issued by any bank, banking 
association, or banker calculated and intended to circulate as money Re 
vised Statutes, section 3590; Statutes, volume 12, page 710; Statutes, volume 


13, page 218.) 


There is another entirety peculiar phase of legal-tender law 


Then we come to Treasury notes: 

Sec. 2. That the Treasury notes issued in accordance with the provis- 
ions of this act shall be redeemable on demand, in coin, at the Treasury 
of the United States, or at the office of any assistant treasurer of the United 
States, and when so redeemed may be reissued; but no greater or less amount 
of such notes shall be outstanding at any time than the cost of the silver 
bullion and the standard silver dollars coined therefrom, then eld in the 
Treasury, purchased by such notes; and such Treasury notes shall be a legal 
tender in payment of all debts, public and private, except where otherwise 
expressly stipulated in the contract, and shall be receivable for customs, 
taxes, and all public dues, and when so received may be reissued; and such 








notes, when held by any national-banking association, may be counted asa 
part of its lawful reserve. That upon demand of the holder of any of the 
‘reasury notes herein provided for the Secretary of the Treasury shall, 
under such regulations as he may prescribe, redeem such notes in gold or 
silver coin, at his discretion. (Statutes, volume 26, page 289.) 
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That is the act of the 14th of July, 1890. Then comes the old | 
foundation act, the legal-tender law, in regard to United States | 
noics: 

United States notes shall be lawful money and a legal tender in payment 
of ail debts, public and private, within the United States, except for duties 
on imports and interest on the public debt. (Revised Statutes, section 3588; 
Statutes, volume 12, page 711.) 

Here are nine different legal-tender laws applicable to the dif- 
ferent kinds of money issued by the United States. 

Now, I submit, Mr. President, that there never was such a | 
medley of legislation upon one vital topic as that which now in- | 
fests the statute pooks of the United States. If there was a 
ground of distrust of the value of the eurrency of the United | 
States, of its actual money value, that ground would be firmer 
and stronger under the feetof the objector in respect tothe legal- 
tender laws than any other part of the whole fabric of our patch- | 
work of finance and monetarysystem. It is acrude, ill-digested, 
contradictory, elaborate, almost impossible-to-be-understood sys- | 
tem of lagal-tender laws, applying to all the various aspects of | 
money that from time to time we have had oceasion to putforth | 
to meet the exigencies of our political and financial situation. | 

Ought that not to be remedied? Ought not amy money issued | 
by the United States or any money redeemable by the United | 
States or any money coined by the United States (unless, per- 
haps, itis the minor coins made of nickel and copper) to be an | 
equal legal tender for the paymentofdebts? Ifyou havea legal- 
tender value attached to money at all, why is it that every dol- | 
lar in the United States issued or coined by its authority is noi | 
of equal legal-tender value? Who, in framing a monetary sys- | 
tem, would ever think of making this gross batch of inconsist- | 
encies and absurdities a part of that system? Until we get rid | 
of that, discriminations are necessarily to be made, and will al-~ 
ways be made, between the different classes of money issued by | 
the authority of the Government of the United States. 

That is a very important subject for the consideration of the 
Congress of the United States, one that we can not pretermit. 


We can not forbexr to act wpon it without disappointing just ex- | 
pectations and without impeaching the wisdom, if not the integ- | 


rity of our action upon this financial question. 


Our national-bank system stands between the people of the | 


United States and the Government as the almoner, I will call it, 
the distributor of the promises of the Government of the United 


States that stand for money. While it has been guarded with | 
| ignored? Have we no responsiblility of a party kind con: 


all the care and supervision that has been possible by the wise 
men who have dealt with it heretofore, it is still an utterly in- | 
sufficient system for the protection of the people against just | 
such calamities and troubles as we are emerging from to-day. 

Now, is that the fault of the system itself? Have we a system 
that may be abused by the adroitness of financiers here and in 
urope to such an extent as that the national banks may violate 
all of their duties to the people and to the Government with ab- 
solute impunity, and yet, as the honorable Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Coks} told you the other day, and the honorable Senator | 
from Missouri [Mr. CockRELL] told you also, require the people 
of the United States to pay interest upon every dollar of national- | 
bank notes that goes into circulation? They furnish the credit; | 
they furnish the representatives to enact the laws; the laws are | 
enacted; and the laws impose upon the moncy the people handle 
every day, taxation and interest. The peop!e have to bear all 
these burdens; the banks bear none of them; and while the peo- 
ple are in this condition, the banks at will and pleasure perform 
or violate their duties, according to their bestinterests, and not 
according to the obligations either of oaths or public duty. Is 
that the fault of the system, or is it the fault of the administra- 
tion of the system? That there is a fault no man denies, no man 
can deny. 

[ will not this morning, Mr. President, und&rtake to go over 
what has been so well portrayed here by the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ‘TrLLER], from facts that he has brought in evidence | 
before the Senate, and by the Senator from Missouri[Mr. Cock- 
RELL] upon an equally strong statement of facts, to show the 
criminal responsibility of the national banksof the United States 
in their dealings with the people of this country in these latter 
days, and especially during the last five or six months. There | 
is no necessity on this occasion for me to do that. I hope to | 
speak of this ata laterdate. There is nota man who can read | 
the promise on the face of a bank note in the United States who | 
does not understand its. We may think that this subject is so 


clouded up that the common people of this country can not un- | 


derstand it, but they all understand it perfectly, and they have 
at last learned, at the expense of a terrible experience, that 
they are to be made the sufferersofevery financial calamity that 
ean be brought upon this land. 

They are beginning to understand that their representatives 
in the Senate of the United States and in the other House, either 
because of their being tied up with political affiliations that they 


| disappointment to the people of the United States, bri) 


| dreds of thousands of good people, they have been st; 


dare not break through, or because of their indisposition { 
the responsibilities of their high and awful position, 


Sty 


| and refuse to grant them relief. They even stand by and 
| to consider the subject of relieving them. The House c: 


tee has had this subject before it, and the Senate Commit 
Finance also; and with all of this startling development o! 
most actual starvation into the houses of thousands ar 


Y) 


and witnessing the refusal of the banks to pay their de 
when they had the money in their vaults and did not . 
refusing all discounts upon paper and securities, it mad 
ference how good they were; locking up all the avenues , 
and industry, so that no man could do more than fecd 
and a great many could not do that. 

These Representatives have stood by and seen the 


| and they have been as dumb as statues upon the su 


interests and rights of the people, and of their respo 
to them. They come forward with one single propositi: 
there are many to be considered, and demand of us that, 


| consider that, and only that; and after we have recei\ 


them this modicum of what they claim to be a temporai 
and nota complete and thorough and satisfactory reli: 


| people, then we are compelled beseechingly to ask t 


they will not, in their geodness and benevolence to the | 


| after a while take up these other subjects for considerati 


lend a helping hand. 

i can not do my duty unless I demand more of t 3 
the United States than that, and I dodemandit. ! de 
sir,asa Democrat. More than that, I demand it «s an 
ican Senator. If any party tie stood in the way of my 
this demand and enforcing itI would strike it from me \ 
light and go asan honest and a free man to the fear| 


| resentation ofan honest and free people. I could not ) 


by such slight obligations to party ties while refusing to 


| duty to a suffering constituency. 


W hat are we todo about the rehabilitation of the Stat 
There is not a wealthy man in the Senate who is in fav: 
not one. There is not.a wealthy man in the United 
haveever heard of, whois in favorofit. Ifitdepended u; 
votes we would never get it, it would be an impossibili 
withstanding that great pledge of the Democratic platfo 
that to be recalled? Is it to be swallowed whole? Is i 


with the consideration of that question? Yet, Mr. Pres 
I were to offer such an amendment to the bill from th 


| pending here it would be voted down by the friends of t 


of the Sherman act. 
It would be voted down without hesitation. It woul! 


| down by them with the same unanimity of feeling 


would vote down the free coinage of silver, and so the r 
tion of the legal-tender laws would be voted down by th 
I should have the temerity to bring into the Senate 

tion thatevery dollar coined and issued by the United Stat 
ernmentshould be an-eaual legal tender for the payment of 
it would be voted. down. So would any proposition to 1 


] 


the banks from destroying .the industries of the peopl 


| carded. 


What we must do, if we do any thing at all for the sake: 
people, is to do all thatis in our power to consider th 
length and breadth of these. groat questions and dete: min 


| at one time and by one committee, and also in one s 


Conzress. 

If this eommittee is properly constituted it would 
representative men from every political party in this 
It would consist of seven members of the House and seve 
bers of the Senate. Amongst that memb ‘rship of seven 
would be ample room for all the parties who are represent 
this floor, the Populists, the free-coinage Democrats, th 
silver Democrats, the free-coinage Republicans, and the 
silver Republicans, They could all have a full and fair 
sentation upon that committee in both Houses, and when 
have met together for the purpose of considering the mc 
that are necessary for the welfare of the people of the U! 
States.we would find no mere party assemblage there. 

We would find an assemblage of every interest represent: 
the floors of the two Houses. A just representation of the | 
ple of the United States, and every man would have his vo 
could bring forward his facts and his views and make his rep 
and when the reports came into the two Houses the House 


| the Senate would have nothing to do but to adopt that re} 


which will best. coineide with its views of the requirement 
the general situation and the welfare of the whole country. | 
Now, if we want to get at thisquestion in a nonpartisan spi" 
and almost.every gentleman who has discussed this question '» 
either House,I observe, has attempted to have the country '\ 
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lieve that he approac hed it in an entirely free and non partisan | 
} 


spirit—if we want to get at this question in a nonpartisan spirit, 
let us have a committee u pon which all of these respective in- 
terests are directly and distinctly represented. After such an 
examination of this great and comprehensive subject, it will be 
the duty of all parties to ac oi sce in the wishes of the majority 
and to aid in carrying their plan of finance into full execution. 

Then the people of the United States will have confidence in 
your patriotism and your impartia ity. Then they will say you 
are confe ‘rring in a friendly spirit with all the people andall their 
representatives, and you are trying to bring them into harmony 
of action upon. this great g esti oof finance. You are trying in 
good faith to relieve the people. 

Is there any reason why that should not be done? 
not to disappoint the expectation or wound the 
pee on Finance in the Senate or in the House that thisshould 
be done, for the reason, if there were no better reason, that you 
can a ‘got concert of action between the two Houses otherwise 
than by the action of a jointcommittee. These two Committe 
of Finance, although they are Democratic in majority 
House and in the Senate, are not in concert of action in every 
particular. 

There has been but one point upon which they could meet. 
There has been but one point that they were willing to discuss 
or could afford todiscuss. They have eitherignored orelse they 
have refused to consider every other proposition except the 
single one of coalescing with the honorable Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. SHERMAN] in destroyi ing the act which he was so proud of 
here, and for several sessions after it had been enacted. That is 
as far 2s they can get 

Well, that go far eno 
IT never recognized the honorable Senator 
leader as a Democrat. There 





It ought 


does not eh to suit me as a Democrat. 
were some other Democrats in 
the United States whom I preferred to affiliate with in former 
times. 1 will name one of them—Allen G. Thurman. Allen G. 
Thurman was always a free-coinage Democrat. I believe he has 
not lived until he has been forgotten asa Democrat. His teach- 
ings and his honorable labors in behalf of Democracy, as well as 
free coinage, will survive in the memory of men the history of 
90 per cent of the memberson this floor to-day,or who have been 
here in the last thirty or forty years. When you speak about 
great.and good and consistent men who are Democrats I may 
proudly refer you to Allen G. Thurman, the Old Roman; not the 
modern Roman, who is represented in the person of the Chair- 
man‘of the Committee on Finance. 

I took up the Washington Post this n g; 
read with satisfaction, because itis a bright paper, and it usually 
holds the front row, I may say, upon the news that is current 
through the United States. I find the following special to the 
Post: 


Lerning 


hey 


NEw York, Septen 
the money market disappeared to- 
The banks are now paying out cash 
4 Champagne, and Saale brought about 


The last trace of acute stringency in 
day. there being no premium on _ 
freely. Thesteamships Umbria 
$1,500,000 in gold 

The whole amount of the profits of the dealers in currency while the pre 
mium lasted aggregates $1,000,000, the statement of the representative of one 
firm being that their profits were $600,000. The profits of the remaining 
brokers are easy of estimate. The firm making the largest established a 
lead from the beginning, though forced by two banks to withdraw their ac- 
counts. The third bank accepted their account only on condition that cur- 
rency should never be demanded of them. This and other discoura women 
offered by the banks intimidated many from engaging in the business, = 

the aggregate of profit might have been larger and the banks thi smselves 
forced to buy currency. The railway andexpress corporations helped the 
banks out by refusing to sell their cash receipts, at yl the premium on cur 

rency thus ended to-day and sooner than would otherwise have been the 

case. 

The promium will not. return in halfa century. Banks say that the condi- 
tions proc lucing the scarcity were unusual, ar 14 will never cecur again in 
ordinary circumstances. 

The most valuable of the influences against a premium is the growth of 
the sentiment against the sale of currency in hard times. The banks have 
been supported during the struggle to keep the premium down by the lead 
ing mercantile and stock houses. 

These who have had to buy the money have been principally large employ 
ers of labor, and the immediate effect of the dropping of the premium will be 
that more factories will startup, and concerns that have f: tiled will not have 
to postpone resumption of business longer than is absolutely necessary 

Bankers at the uptown resorts said this evening that they had for the firs 
time in five weeks been paying merchants and business men currency on de- 
mand and in whatever denominations were desired. Their customers were 
delighted, and the bankers assured them that henceforth they may expect to 
getourrency of whatever denomination they asked for on their checks. 


What hes produced that marvelous relaxation, that sudden 


brightening up of the zenith and the horizon around the mone- | 
| where there are 


tary world’ What has-so inspired these gentlemen as that they 


price of the Com- 


bothin the | 


from Ohio as my file- | 


which I always | 


Sherman act? It has not passed the Senate yet. Wea d 
to pass it. Weare urged to passit Weare commanded to pass 
Weare threatened if we do not pass it Our Democracy 3 
tioned if we hesitate to pass it; but thers ms 1O De ¢ t 11S 
position onthe part of the Senate to look into the subject before 
they pass it; they want to examine into i Thesk emen 
who have become so confident in the monetary situation in the 
United States are not counting with absolute confidence ) 
the action of the Senate. No, sir; itis aiff 1 
Four or five months ago this movement was comm d. It 
wascommenced in Great Britain. It was commenced by eter- 
mination in Great Br ‘itain that the mon system of thi 
United States should be brought down to Kinglish basis 
Mon ey had been loaned here upon bonds l securit fy 
ous kinds, put up as collateral, and if uuld make mont 
scarce in the British markets and hard to obta of course 1 
| collaterals would go down in value l to be sold 
They made the cine h upon the mon Britai 
and Germany, but chiefly in Great thes 
securities on the down grade. Ti iphant 
Thespeculators in lower prices had the ley ket, 
and the control of the bond market L Lar und 
| everything connected with the ple oO ‘ks ty fe 
joans; and down and down went 1 § rities tl 
pledged in Great Britain for tl n of money 
These securities, it is said, w sent home f l 
were sold, and they were bought, and as soon l mit ot 
hold of enoughof them to make themselves rich KOO 
had secured the market in their own | nd « ( iy them 
almost at their own prices, thentheyr xed the money market 
and said tothe people, ‘* We have cor ence WwW: we will rel 
the meney market and prices will go up; ease fort v 
come into the monetary situation: bonds will ri nd w 
reap a tremendous harvest out of this situation 
That is how it happened; and the wise gentlen ‘ . 
that they understand all shont finances and financial operations 
can not deny these statements. Neith rean they state any othe 
ground for the terrible conflict and depression that we hav 
passed through than that | have just stated. 
The money of the United States, Mr. President, is not 
for the purpose of developing agriculture, or mining, or tl 
terests of forestry, or even of shipping and navigatio1 
scarcely for railroads. The great bulk ol the mo 
Uniied States that is employed in Wall street is ha d by th 
gamblers in stocks. They get the first call on the money n 
ket. They go there with their bonds, their securities piled up 
and pledge them as collateral for the purpose of g« ne mone 
to buy more with, and to speculate upon them, for that is t 
whole routine of their life and their business peculation, an 
ho hinge else. When a merchant in foou aAnding’, 1 eare not 
how good he may be, ora manufacturer with | ndus 
under his control of the greatest possible advantage to the c¢ 
| try and all the way from 1,000 to 10,000 employés and operativ 
to be taken care of, goes to one of these banking inst d 
asks for aloan upon any kind of mortgage or ple ha ca 
possibly put up, they will not let him h it 
Now, there is a reason for that. and a good binking r 
son. The man who handles siocks can always throw them upo: 
the market, and his money is borrowed upon call. It is a cal 
debt. When the market sh: ows t hat the stock which is put 
as security is depreciating, and is likely to go below the prop 
margin for the payment of the amount loaned, the banker h 
notanything todo but to take it and put it upon the market an 
sell it and vealizo. A merchant goes to one of these banks th: 
has had perhaps a million dollars loaned upon call, fortified b 
stocks asa collateral security, and asks fora loan. W hat lengtl 
oftimedo you want?” ‘‘ Why, I want thirty days (or sixty day 
orninety days)time. Lamobligedtohavesomecredit. Iecan fur 
nish youamplesecurity, ofgood indorsers, but Lam obliged toha 
some credit.” Theansweris: ‘* We can not take your paper ata 
| forthe reason that we:can make more money upon our call loa 
We can handle our money two or three times over in a month, 
perhaps; at all events, it isalways ready when we demand it, and 
if it is not paid we can go into the stock market and sell securi- 
ties:and realize.” So thatthe great mass of the money of the 
country is employed continually in supplyi funds for stocl 





| 


at last give their consent that the people of the United States | 


shall have the use of their own money; that the depositorsshal! 

actually heave their drafts honored when they are sent to the 
banks, and that “‘gilt-edge paper” may be discounted in the 
banks? What has produced this marvelous toning up of the 
confidence of the banking institutions in the United States? Is 
it the passage through the other House of the bill to repeal the 

















gamblers. 

This thing reaches across the ocean 
» accumulations of capital sufficient to supply this 
great demand for money. Where are they? Go and unlock th: 
vaults of the Rothschilds treasury, and you will find one of them 
unlock the Seligman vaults,and you will find another: unlo 


ind there must be point ; 


the vaults of four or five of the great banking houses of Europe 
and you will find themiall. They are al! ther 

The fountain sources of the supply of meney are there ‘hey 
control the money, notof individualsmerely, but of governments; 
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they control the whole financial system of Europe, and our banks 
go there to borrow money to lend to the stock gamblers, and not 
to lend to the people. So when there comes a tightness in the 
money market of Europe we find that the first effect is to place 
these bonds and securities upon the market.at the loss of the 
stock gamblers, and we find that the next effect is that no com- 
mercial or industrial man can get a shilling on any paper that 
he can offer; no credit that he had been a lifetime building up 
is worth a cent to him; nothing is worth anything to him, be- 
cause the power of the banks is controlled almost exclusively 
by the gamblers. That is why the people can not get in contact 
with theic own institutions and theirown money. That conges- 
tion is passing away, itseems. They have bought their stocks 
at great depreciation, and now they begin to want to realize, and 
money is let loose and prices rise. Prices rose 10 per cent in a 
week on stocks sold in the markets in New York. 

Mr. HOAR. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Alabama, 
with his leave, if his statement of facts as to the course of the busi- 
ness of the national banks as to their preference in loansis made 
us the result of his observation of the national banks of his own 
State? Is that their course of business, so far ashe is informed? 

Mr. MORGAN. Myobservation, Mr. President, of course has 
been confined to the national banks of my own State pretty much, 
but the national banks of Washington also do the same thing, 
and I have some acquaintance with what they do. I know that 
a merchant can not go here in Washington city and get his bill 
discounted, no matter how good he makes it on the security of 
indorsements, and get the money for the purpose of carrying on 
his business. Hecan not makea loan in anational bank in Wash- 
ington, but a man who can go and put up certain stocks for se- 
curity can do so. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will permit me, I do not think it 
would be proper to rise to controvert his statement of fact about 
what comes within his personal observation, but I think I can say, 
as a man who has had some large experience in business affairs 
in my own State and large observation as a professional man, that 
that statement is not true of the banks of Massachusetts or New 
England. The class of speculators described by the Senator are 
the terror of the national banks. They never like their paper, 
and they get rid of it and reject it when they can. The business 
of the banks is almost exclusively confined to discounting the 
business paper of manufacturers and merchants at moderate rates, 
and these banks have been paying dividends of late years of about 
5 or 6 per cent only. The panics, which the banks are charged 
with getting up, light upon the banks with more severity than 
on any other kind of capital invested in business. 

Mr. MORGAN. Does the Senator from Massachusetts know 
how many savings banks in his State have demanded thirty 
days’ notice from depositors? 

Mr. HOAR. Ido not, but I suppose they all do when they are 
expecting a run. 

Mr.MORGAN, Every one. They demand time; they will not 
pay, and they cannot pay. Their resources are locked up. 

Mr. HOAR. That is entirely another question, which I will 
not interrupt the Senator to go into at this time, but I shall dis- 
cuss it at the proper time. 

Mr. MORGAN. It is not by any means another question. It 
is a part of the same troubles. The savings banks in Massachu- 
setts and in all of New England have been remarkable for their 
punctuality in their dealings, and for their meeting all the de- 


mands brought upon them by the poor people who put their 
money in their charge; and now, even those honest New Eng- 


landers, who have handled the money of the people with so much 
eare, so much circumspection heretofore, are forced by condi- 
tions which they can not possibly obviate or correct to demand 
thirty days’ time when a poor fellow who has a deposit of $5 in 
the savings bank goes there to get his money to buy bread for 
his family. 

Mr. HOAR. If my honorable friend will pardon me I think 
1 know something of that also. What reputation I can give as 
a voucher for the statement [ give, that the poor fellow whom 
the Senator describes wili always get, does now get, and has 
through this panic got his money. 

The thirty days’ notice is a mere protection against a run, a 
panic, an excitement, an utterly unfounded delusion, but during 
all this time, as a rule in our savings banks, persons wanting 
their money to pay théir taxes, to support their families, or to 
meet obligations which they had contracted depending on the 
savings bank deposit to meet them, have got their money. 

The Senator is aware that the banks can only take to the 
amount of $1,500 from any one person in Massachusetts. 

Mr. GRAY. With the permission of the Senator from Ala- 
bama, may I ask the Senator from Massachusetts a question? 

Mr. MORGAN. Iamin hopes that the Senator from Dela- 
ware and the Senator from Massachusetts will both come in and 
debate this résolution, for the reason that I want it carefully ex- 
amined before it is acted upon. 
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Mr. HOAR. The Senator should remember 
statement was made in reply to his question. 

Mr. MORGAN. I want this resolution adopted because the 
Senator from Massachusetts and myself, without either of ws 
desiring to make an incorrect impression in the slightest degree. 
find ourselves at cross points, at loggerheads, on a very impor- 
tant state of facts; and I want the proposed committee to exam- 
ine into the facts and give us the truth, and let us see who is 
right and who is wrong. 

Mr. GRAY. May I make a single observation in line of what 
the Senator is saying? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. GRAY. If I understand it—I do not now how it may be 
in Massachusetts—all of the savings banks of which I have any 
knowledge have it as a rule, it is one of their by-laws, that when 
a deposit is made it is made subject to the understanding or con- 
tract that thirty days, or some specified number of days, notice 
shall be given before the deposit is withdrawn. 

Mr. MORGAN. Of course, Mr. President, that is the way it 
is done, 

Mr. GRAY. It is part of the contract with the depositor. 

Mr. MORGAN. Otherwise they would be put into bank- 
ruptey, or perhaps their officers would be put into the peni- 
tentiary for not having complied with their obligations to pay 
the money, and so they have a reservation of thirty days; but 
when do they ever use that right? 

Mr. GRAY. Only in times like these. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, in times like these. It is because these 
times exist that the necessity has been forced upon the banks to 
claim thirty days before paying the deposits of these poor bread- 
winners. 

Mr. HOAR. Ninety days. 

Mr. MORGAN. 1 want toinvestigate. Iwantthe country in- 
formed, and I want the country relieved in respect to these 
matters, not that I have any particular pet measure which I[ am 
advocating here or anywhere else, but I want the Congress of 
the United States to look into the whole subject and do every- 
thing that can be done for the purpose of rectifying these evils. 

I thought, Mr. President, that I would read some extracts 
from the letter of the president of a national bank in Alabama 
to me upon the subject of the depression which exists in that 
State amongst the laboring people. Itis not necessary that | 
should read the letter at large, and I find also that one sheet of 
itis missing. I thought I had it here. 

This gentleman goes on to state that in those splendid iron 
industries in Alabama, which have beenso prosperous and have 
done so much good to the people there and to the United States 
and to the world, the payment of wages of laborers is made daily 
or weekly in meat and bread. They do notask any money: they 
do not expect to get it; they are working for a bare subsist- 
ence—enough to support them and their families. Men who 
could ordinarily get their $2.50 to $a day are working in the 
mines and in the iron establishments in Alabama upon a con- 
tract that they will receive from the companies enough meat 
and bread to feed their families. They can not get any money, 
and could not get any. 

The people of the State of Alabama, through their newspapers, 
are sending up supplications and prayers to, heaven, and also to 
the national banks for some relaxation of the stringency of money 
matters. Once in a while a paper will come out in triumph and 
glee and say, ‘‘ We are to have money to buy cotton;” and that 
carries a cheerful thought to the hearts of these poor laboring 
people of my State—money to buy cotton, as if the world did not 
need that staple as much almost as it does food; cotton, which 
has always commanded gold as well as currency whenever it 
might be landed at a railroad depot or on a steamboat, or on any 
place where it is accessible to navigation, from the time of its 
foundation as one of the leading industries of the United States: 
cotton, which has been crowned as a king in some of the days o/ 
this present generation, is a poor pitiful beggar wanting to 
know whether there is to be money to buy cotton. 

Who has the control of the money so that the people who raise 
cotton for theclothing of the human family can not find a market 
for it, can not find money to sell it for? Who has got the money 
locked up? Who has got the control of it? Do you not know 
who has it? Has anybody ever suggested a doubt or a question 
that the money was locked up in the handsof banks and of bankers, 
that they have got the control of all the monetary system and the 
entire finances of the people of the United States? More than 
that, they bring their pressure to bear in this instance, as they 
have frequently before, just at the time when the wheat, cotton, 
and corn crops are maturing. Corn and wheat and cotton are at 
prices now which are discreditable to the Congress of the United 
States, which are adisgrace and a shame to these bodies, because 
we have not stood by our people and enabled them to have a sound 
currency for the purpose of carrying their crops to the markets 
of the world. 


that my last 
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Wheat down even below 50 cents a bushel, cotton 5 to 54 cents 
a pound, corn at less than 30 cents a bushel, and all because the 
banks and bankers have got the money locked up in their vaults | 
and treasuries and will not let the people have it, while they 
are taxing them to pay interest on it, and we stand idly by here 
and dream of party success and party allegiance and party fidelity, 
and see our people starve and go naked, and never raise a hand 
or a voice to undertake to care for them. Iam not of such, 
thank Almighty God. [Manifestations of applause. | 

{ could go on, Mr. President, and show from the papers I have 
before me—but I shall not now refer to them—other very im- | 
portant facts to prove the necessity of our taking hold of this 
subject in a strong and earnest way. 

Now, I have no pet policy or purpose about it. I am willing | 
to go with and abide by my people aster they have had a full 
hearing and after a free conference upon any system of measures 
which will make our people secure henceforth against these out- 
rages and wrongs from which we are just now escaping. I care 
not whether it may be called a Republican, a Democratic, or a 
Populist measure—it makes no dffference. If it will give the 
relief to the people, in accordance with the Constitution of the 
United States, which they havea right to demand at our hands, 
I will unite with whoever it is that brings that measure forward 
if it commends itself to my judgment. I am not going to be 
illiberal or stringent about it, either. I am not going to inquire 
whether somebody outside of this Chamber wants it done or does 
not want it done. Iam not going to ask persons who have no 
legislative power whatsoever to form joint commissions to in- 
vestigate this question. I feel upon this question the responsi- | 
bilities of a representative of my State and people: I feel the 
necessity of action. I desire broad, catholic, orthodox action in 
respect of this question, consistently with the Constitution of the | 
United States, and that is all I desire. 

If you want to take the tax off the State-banksystem, and that | 
is the judgment of Congress as being one of the useful remedies 
or one of the best remedies which can he adopted,doso. Ifyou 
want to remonetize silver asa means of restoring confidence and | 
2s a means of giving to the people a basis of credit and powerof 
redemption, do that. I should be delighted if you were todo it. 
If you want to strike both gold and silver todexth, if necessary, 
do it, if it is for the welfare of the people; but let us, Mr. Presi- | 
dent, hold the reins over our own institutions and our own es- 
tablishments; let America furnish to Americans the proper cur- 
rency to circulate in their business, let us not be dependent upon 
Great Britain or Germany or France for anything in respect of 
our currency. We have the material here to build up asystem of 
finance better than any that exists in this world. 

We already predicate a system of finance which requires us 
to redeem $800,000,000 of circulating paper on less than $100,- 
000,000 in gold, and we sustain it without difficulty. What sup- 
plies the great vacuum between $100,000,000 of gold in the Treas- | 
ury and $800,000,000 of paper in circulation in the hands of the | 
people, for the redemption of every dollar of which the United | 
States isresponsible? Whatsuppliesit? The credit of the peo- | 
ple. Their taxpaying power, their labor, their toil, their econ- 
omy, their suffering, their patriotism supplies all that great 
breadth of disparity between $100,000,000 of gold in the Treas- 
ury and $800,000,000 of paper to be redeemed. 

[ say, let us help those people to bear these burdens; let us give 
them, as far as it is possible to do so, all the relief that we can. | 
While we are here in Congress, while this question is up, while 
it is absorbing the public attention, while it is engaging the ut- 
most efforts of everybody connected with government, while it 
is making demands upon our time, upon our talents, upon our 
energies, our industry, and our honesty and courage, of the most 
supreme character, let us not refuse to take the whole subject 
into consideration, and so deal with it and dispose of it that this | 
country and our noble toilers shall have a monetary system suited 
to our greatness. 

Mr. President, I could broaden this view of the question, if I 
had time to do so and felt that I was warranted in doing so, upon 
one idea or line of thought, which I shall merely suggest. The | 
States of the western hemisphere from Mexico and Central | 
America down. including all of South America, have a mone- | 
tary system which is somewhat akin to ours—pretty close kin 
based chiefly upon silver. They have also free republics and 
constitutional governments, which are copied after ours; they 
have sympathies in common with us: they are becoming more | 
and more great producing peoples; their contributions to the 
commerce of the world are becoming exceedingly important. 
Those contributions ought to be interchanged in New York, and 
not in London. 

There is enough of financial wealth and power in the western 
hemisphere to make of New York a city greater, within a com- 
paratively short period of time, than London is in its financial 
ard commercial power. If we will, in the effort to adjust our | 
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| and his power entitle him to be designated 


| leadership, be prepared, within thirty days, 


| as in the other. 
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financial system, accommodate it to the interests and conditions 
of the people in South America, we can draw them right to our 
homes, with all their trade andcredit. They aresuffering us we 
are, perhaps in a worse degree, from the same causes; they have 
not got the credit that we have, and if agreatjoint committee of 
the two Houses would also take that subject into consideration 
and act upon it there would be brought into the Treasury of 
the United States and into the reach of the people an amount of 
wealth and power that we little dream of. ‘That is one of the 
matters which this great committee ought to consider. It has 
not been considered heretofore, or, if so, in such a perfunctory 
manner that nothing has come of it. 
slurred over. 

Within what length of time, Mr. President, could this com- 
mittee prepare itself to act upon ali the leading propositions 
which I have suggested, or others, if you please, and report 
sither separate bills or one bill to cover the whole question? | 
can take the honorable Senator from Missouri | Mr. COCKRELL], 
whose seat is now occupied by my colleague |Mr. PUGH], and 
put him at the head of a committee of that kind, and in twenty 
days he would have all the facts before this body which would 
be necessary for the purpose of having the subject perfectly un- 


uly 


The subject has been 


derstood and acted upon with wisdom, caution, and security. 
There would be no trouble about that. 
By the time that in decency and in order the debate in this 


body would end upon the proposition which is now before it by 
the passage of the bill of the House as amended by the Commit- 
tee on Finance the Senate, the Senator from in 
I designate 
him merely because his quslities and characteristics, his energy 
the Senator from 
Missouri could take such a committee as that, and, under his 


of Missouri 


to submit a plan 
which would cover the whole field of financial and monetary legis- 


| lation in which we ought to engage. 


[am entirely unambitious in this matter, and if the Senate of 
the United States should raise this committee, I give notice now 


| that I would not accept a position on it, my notice being predi- 


sated upon the fact that 1 can look around me and see half a 
dozen Senators, both Democrats and Republicans, who are better 
fitted for such work than I am. 

I want, Mr. President, that our people shall come together: | 
want that the finances of the people of the United Stat’s shal! 
not be knocked about, likea weaver’s shuttle, between politicians 
while they are suffering and starving: I want that they sha 
have relief, and that the politicians shall not stand in their way. 
[amas much a politician as any of them; but whenI get upon 
a question of this sort, I am willing to surrender my polities for 
the welfare and interests of the people. So LI announce that i! 
the Senate should pass the resolution in the form I baveit, or in 
any form whatsoever, I will not be a member of that commi't 
I want to stand upon ground where I can recommend 
measure to the consideration at least of the Senate of the United 
States en-tirely aside from all party and personal consideration: 

Now, is there any reason why we should not do this? Can any 
man, from pride of opinion or otherwise, rise in his place and ob 
ject to having a great jointcommittee act on this subject? Have 
we not on many occasions when our country was imperiled, when 
the people were suffering, raised gre xt joint committees to con- 
sider questions like this, before whom everybody could be heard 


this 


| and in whose body almost every feature of opinion in the Senate 


and House of Representatives was distinctly represented? That 
is alll ask youtodo. It makes no difference whether the bill 
which is now before the Senxte shall pass or shall not pass, the 
duties of this committee would be just as vital in the one event 
The committee would be ready with its investi- 
gation, ready with its report, to take up this subject after the 


| pending bill had passed or failed to pass, and enter upon the 


consideration of the broader view of the duty of the Congress of 
the United States toward the people. Then hope would revive 
in the hearts of the people, and we should inspire them with 
confidence, so much needed, in the justice of their own Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, | ask now that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill No. 1, on which the 


Senator from Nevada[|Mr. STEWART] desires to occupy the floor. 
It is not necessary, I suppose, to make a motion to that effect. 
Mr. MORGAN. I should like to hive a vote on the resolu- 


rrived. 
Let the resolution of the Senator from 
Alabama go over. I believe it goes properly to the Calen 

Mr. HARRIS. The resolution of the Senator from Alabama 
is now before the Senat [It may be postponed by a ma 
but it can not be disposed of in the manner the Senator 
diana suggests. 


Mr. VOORHEES. 


tion. The huur of 2 o’clock has not ; 


Mr. VOORHEES. 


ority, 


iroin [n- 


I supposed it would not be necessary to 
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make a motion to take up the regular order at this time, though I | 
know a motion is necessary if there is objection to doing so. As | 
there seems to be objection, I meve the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of House bill No. 1. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana moves | 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of a bill the title 
of which will be stated. 

The SEORETARY. A bill (H.R. 1) to repeal a partof an act 
approved July 14, 1890, entitled ‘‘An act directing the purchase 
of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for 
other purposes.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Indiana. [Putting the question.] The ‘‘noes” 
seem to hve it. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I[ rise to a question of order. 

The ViICK-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arkansas will | 
state his question of order. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Rule VII, in prescribing the order | 
of morning business, after the first paragraph, specifies- 

The Presiding Officer shall then call for, in the following order: 

“Phe presentation of petitions and memorials 

teports of standing and select committees; 

7 1¢ introduction of bills and joint resolutions; 

mecurrent and other resolutions 
all of Which shall be received ani disposed of in such order unless unanimous 
consent shall be otherwise given 

This being a resolution regularly before the Senate, it seems 
to me that it must be disposed of insome way by the Senate, un- 
less unanimous consentis given to the contrary; and a motion to 
proceed to the consideration of other business is not-a proper 
disposition of ‘this resolution. 

Mr. McPHERSON. If theSenator will look at Rule VIIT he 
will find that— 

At the conciusion of the morning business for each day, unless upon mo- 
tion the Senate shall at any time otherwise order, the Senate will proceed to 
the consideration of the Calendar of bills and resobutions. 

The motion of the Senator from Indiana is therefore in order. 

‘he VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks the motion of the 
Senator from Indiana is in order; and upon that motion the yeas 
and nays are demanded. Is there a second to the demand? 

‘The yess and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ishould like to make a suggestion to the 
Senator from Alabama and the Senator from Indiana. In seven 
minutes from now the regular order, which the Senator from 
[Indiana desires to reach, will be reached in the course of the 
business of the Senate. 

Mr. VOORHEES. What we shall doin the next seven min- 
utes is what is troubling me. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from Alabama desires to have 
a vote upen his resolution this morning. I submit to him that 
the importance of his resolution and the suggestions which have 
been made by himself will probably elicit other suggestions in 
the same direction or perhaps in other directions. So I think 
it would hardly be practicable to get avote this morning. I 
suggest that we goon as though the hour of 2 o’clock had ar- 
rived without taking the yeas and nays, which will occupy nearly 
the whole intervening period of time. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from lowa? 

Mr. MORGAN. I wish to say a word about that. Inasmuch 
as the morning hour had not yet-expired I had a right to have 
a vote on my resolution, unless some Senator wished to debate 
it. Of course, if anyone wishes to debate it, I.am entirely will- 
ing that it should go over; but itis not proper that the resolu- 
tion should be destroyed merely by a resort to the regular order 
of the Senute within the morning hour. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I desire to say to the Senator from Ala- 
bama that my action was not prompted by the slightest disposi- 
tion to destroy his resolution or to do anything derogatory to it 
or to put it in any wrong attitude; but there were ten minutes 
left of the morning hour when I rose, and I did not know what 
else to do with those ten minutes before the measure of which I 
have charge would be laid before the Senate as the regular order 
o: business, and so I asked the Senate for permission to proceed 
with what would be the regular orderin tenminutes. Objection 
was made, and nothing was left to me but to make the motion 
which I did, with perfeet respect to the Senator from Alabama 
and his resolution. 

Mr. HARRIS. I suggest to the Senator from Indiana that 
we might consume the remaining minutes of the morning hour 
in taking the vote upon the resolution of the Senator from Ala- 
bama. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I would suggest, from what I have heard 
other Senators say, not to speak of my own views, that this 
is a matter of such importance that it deserves farther consid- 
eration than one single speech. Itseemsso tome; though, if the 
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Senate wants to consider a measure of thissort without 
further, of course I am not going to interpose. 

Mr. HARRIS. Of course, if any Senator takes the floo 
bate tie resolution, no one would go further than I to pr 
his rights to do so; butas nobody dees so, why not disp 
the resolution now? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Linsist upon my motion to proc 


| the regular order of business. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. This debate has been pr 
by unanimous consent. The Secretary will call the roll 


|} motion of the Sen .tor from Indiana. 


The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 
Mr. DOLPH (when his name was called). I am pai 


the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE 


c 


, Wh 


| not see in his seat, and therefore withhold my vote. 


Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). Iam paired 
the Senator from Vermont |Mr. MORRILL]. The Senat 


| Oregon [Mr. DOLPH] has announced a pair with the seni 


ator from Mississippi [Mr.GgorGe]. If it suits the conven 
of the Senator from Oregon, we may transfer our respectiy 

Mr. DOLPH. That is entirely agreeable to me. 

Mr. HARRIS. Then I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. DOLPH. i vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. LODGE. [am paired on this question with the S 
from Kansas [Mr. Marvin]. If he were present I should 
‘*vea.” 

Mr. PUGH. Iam raquested to state that the Senator 


| Georgia [Mr. COLQUITT] is paired with the Senator from |] 


{[Mr. WILSON]. If the Senator from Georgia were prese 
would vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. VANCE (after having voted inthe negative). I am p 
with the Senator from New York [Mr. Hi] on this quest 
and withdraw my vote. 

Mr. ROACH (after having voted in the negative). Iam pa 
with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. MURPHY] on 
question, and therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. CALL (after having voted in the negative). I ingu 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. PRocTOR] is recorded as vot 

The VICH-PKESIDENT. ThoChair is advised that the 
ator from Vermont is not recorded. 

Mr. CALL. Then I withdraw my vote, asI am paired with 
that Senator. 

The result was announced—yeas 37, nays 21; as follows: 

YBAS—37. 
Allison, Gallinger, McPherson, Smith, 
Blackburn, Gibson, Manderson, Stockbridge 
Brice, Gorman, Mitchell,Oregon Vest, 
Caffery, Hale, Paimer, Vilas, 
Cullom, Hawley, Pasco, Voorhees, 
Davis, Higgins, Pettigrew, Washburn 
Dixon, Hoar, Platt, White, La 
Dotph, Hunton, Quay, 
Faulkner, Lindsay, Ransom, 
Frye, McMillan, Sherman, 

NAYS—21. 
Allon Harris, Perkins, Teller, 
Bate, Irby, Power Walthall, 
Berry, Jones, Ark. Pugh, Wolcott 
Coke, Jones, Ney. Shoup, 
Dubois, Morgan, Squire, 
Hansbrough, Peffer, Stewart, 

NOT VOTING—2. 

Aldrich, Cockreil, Kyle, Proctor, 
Butler, Colquitt, Lodge, Roach, 
Call, Daniel, Martin, Turpie, 
Camden, George, Mills. Vance, 
Cameron, Gordon, Mitehell, Wis White, Cal 
Carey, Gray, Morrill, Wilson. 
Chandler, Hill, Murphy, 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. B:ARRIS. Does not the Senate proceed to the consid: 
tion of the unfinished business by reason of the fact that it is t 
unfinished business and the hour of 2 o’clock has arrived? 

Mr. VOORHEES. That will do very well, but the vote whic 
has been taken helps somewhat: and that 1 wish to emphasi 

The VICH-PRESIDENT. The titleof the bill which has be 
taken up by vote. of the Senate will be stated. 

The SRORETARY. A bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act 
approved July 14, 1890, entitled ‘‘An act directing the purchas 
of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and f 
other purposes.” 

Mr. TELLER. Ivrise to a question of order. Isimply wis! 
to knew, as a parliamentary question, whether the bill is befor 
the Senate by virtue of its being aspecial order or by virtue 0 
the vote which has been taken? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Sen: 
tor from Colorado that, in the opinion of the Chair, House bill 
No. 1 is before the Senate both by virtue of the vote just taken 
and the fact that the hour of 2 o’cleck has arrived. 











1893. 


Mr. TELLER. I should fee 
in that opinion. 
Mr. DOLPH. Does t! 


ding with the bil 


ed toantagonize the Chair | 


‘from Colorado obiect to pro- 


Mr. TELLER. Not at all. It strikes me that the motio 
made in hot haste to take up the bill not suceeed in getting 
it up until 2 o'clock and went for n ne, because at most we 
could only have taken it up under that motion until the time for 
t regular order. Had there been any other bill than this 
pending as the unfinished business it would have displaced the 
bill that we had taken up by motion. Consequently, if the bill 
is before the Senate now, it is not by virtue of that vote, or aided 
by that vote, but merely because it is the regular ort 
‘Mr. VOORHEES. I wish to say to the Senator from Colorado 
that there was no hot haste about it, and he is mistaken in so 
characterizing it. There was a space of about ten minutes, and 
[ knew of no other use to put it to except to execute the rules of 


the Senate, and I did so with no disposition of hot haste. What 
else might have come in that interval I did not know,and I w 
not. at liberty to take any risk. The can have 

up now by virtue of the hour of 2 o’clock arriving, or by virtue of 
the vote we have taken, justas he chooses. It is up, however, 
and I hope the Senate will proceed with it. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, the resolution of the Senator } 
from Alabama was before the S pon which any of us who 
chose to do so had a right to be heard, and undoubtedly some- 
body would have been heard for the remaining five or eight 
minutes; but the Se from Indiana, who hes had no diffi- 
culty whatever in getting his bill before the Senate 
there has been no antagonism to his taking up that bill, and he 
has had it taken up from time to time with the assent of the | 


} “7 
penator the | 






mate, u 


nator 


beeau 


opponents of the bill—makes a rush, if | may use the term, as 
if there wore some great purpose in getting it up immediately. 
Iam myself quite willing that the biil shall be taken up at 2 


o'clock, but I do not think he is entitled to have it taken up be- 
fore that time unless something is to be gained by it. I do not 
think it makes a particle of difference whether the bill has been 
taken up on the Senator’s motion or whether it has been taken 
up in the other way. We are prepared to debate it. 

Mr. VOORHEES. The Senate will bear witness that I said I 
made the motion when I did without any intention to destroy or 
do anything derogatory to the resolution of the Senator from | 
Alabama. I first asked unanimous consent, and did not get it: 
and then I made the motion, because I was compelled to do so. 
In that connection the Senator from Ten (Mr. Hal 
announced with some emphasis that if there was anybody ready | 
to take the floor and debate the resolution as a matter of course 
he had a right to do so. Iacquiesced in that. If anybody had 
risen at that time and taken the floor to debate the matter for | 
ten minutes, nothing would have afforded me greater pleasure 
than to have allowed it, because I did not wish to occupy this 
little remnant of time by calling the yeas and nays, 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Indiana will allow me to 
say there, that no matter what came up, he certainly knew that 
at 2 o’clock his bill would be laid before the Senate as the unfin- 
ished business, and would have the rightof way, no matter what 
the condition of things was at the moment 2 o’clock arrived. 

Mr. VOORHEES. The Senator from Tennessee will pardon 


} 


nessee | tRIS] | 


me for saying that he must not presume too much upon my par- 


liamentary knowledge. He must not measure it by his own. 
Mr. HARRIS. Then the Senator will allow me to say that I 
know the rule is exactly as I stated, and I supposed the Senator 
knew. 
Mr. VOORHEES. 
knew. 


Of « the Senator from Tennessee 


sourse 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following enrolled joint resolutions: 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 6) to make the 18th day of Septem- 
ber, 1893, a holiday within the District of Columbia; and 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 7) to permit the use of certain en- 
signs, flags, and signal numbers to decorate the Capitol and its 
approaches, Soptember 18, 1893. 

PURCHASE OF SILVER BULLION. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o’clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
the title of which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H.R. 1) to repeal a part of an act, 
approved July 14, 1890, entitled ‘‘An act directing the purchase 
of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for 
other purposes.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill is before the Senate, as 
in'Committee of the Whole, and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
STEWART] is entitled to the floor. 
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Senator STEWART of Nevada packed a world ‘ 

a sentence or t »yesterday, when he told hi 
that a gag law would be an invasion of every prs 

[New York Times, Janua 25, 189 
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insolent period of the domination of the slave p Was any 
thing so plainly inconsistent with the first principles of our ¢ rmment 
done or attempted 
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The men who are planning and leading the assault on some of the most 
valuable safecuards of free institutions are also those who in times pa 
have fought with the utmost courage and fidelit Mfainst the a ) 
Executive influence 

[New York Her January 19, 1891 
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[New York Herald, January 22, 1891.] 

Mr. GorMAN and his plucky followers are making a brave and determined 
fight against the force bill in the Senate. 

Perhaps it is vain to hope that this most iniquitous measure will be de- 
feated, but the day of its passage should be delayed as long as possible by 
every honorable means known to parliamentary tactics. 

* * * If they fail, after having done their utmost, they will still have 
the consciousness that they did what they could to avert the Inevitable dis- 
aster. 

[New York Herald, January 23, 1891.] 
HAVE THE MINORITY ANY RIGHTS WHICH THE MAJORITY ARE BOUND TO 
RESPECT? 

What are the rights of the minority in the Senate now so ably led by GorR- 
MAN, of Maryland? That is the question of the hour. Arethe majority jus- 
tifled in closing debate simply because, being a majority, taey have the power 
to do 80” 

Let us look at the matter squarely and fairly. * * * 

First. A well-handled minority is one of the most eparns elementsina 
deliberative body. Its business is to discover the blunders made by the ma- 
jority, and expose them by statement, argument, and ridicule. 

Second. When the majority are unopposed * * * there is nothing on 
earth more tyrannous or mor harmfulto the country. * * * A majority 
bent on passing laws * * * without regard to the welfare of the people 
as a whole, constitute a national peril which should be very zealously 
watched, 

Third. The minority are just as apt to be right, just as likely to be patri- 
otic, and to represent the sober second thought of the community as the ma- 
jority. 

Fourth. If a minority honestly believe that the majority are wrong, and 
their action will be injurious to the general welfare, they are bound to block 
the way to a final vote by every honorable means known to parliamentary 
tactics. 

* * * Jf their opposition is not trivial or factious, but is based on the 
rules which govern the Senate, they are quite right to cause delay by every 
means within reach. 

if they are more skillful in use of tactics than the majority, so much the 
worse for the majority—the best player wins the game, that’sall. * * * 
The minority are too strong for them, and so they resort to cloture—that 
is to say, they will cut off debate, gag the opposition, refuse to recognize 
them when they take the floor, and push the question to a vote by the brute 
force of superior numbers. * * * 


That is the New York Herald. 
[New York Herald, January 26, 1891.] 
NOW AND THEN. 


Senator HOAR wrote an article for the Youth’s Companion of November 
15, 1890, in which he said: 

“In this Assembly (the Senate) speech is absolutely unfettered. Every 
measure can be discussed fully without restraint and amended without 
limit. This is of immense importance not only to the perfection of legisla- 
tion, but also to the dignity of the Senate, and, in my opinion, to civil lib- 
erty itself.” * * * 

Nothing is more clear than that * * * 
Mr. HOAR then. 


sound common sense controlled 


[New York Herald, January 27, 1891.] 
THE ACCURSED FORCE BILL AND THE INFAMOUS GAG RULE. 


* * * Weextend to GORMAN of Maryland, to the brave army of Demo- 
erats, and to the few Republicans who defied the revenges of the Administra- 
tion our hearty congratulations. They have made a glorious fight. 

* * * The naked truth is that the minority have been engaged in ob- 
structing the Republican attempt to inaugurate a new period of disorder 
* * * The minority are the conservative element of the Senate. They de 
mand that the customs, traditions, and usages which have governed them 
for the last hundred years shall not be tampered with; that debate shall be 
conducted after the manner which has made the Senate a dignified, a delib- 
erative, and useful body. * * * 


[New York Herald, January 29, 1891.] 


We should like to see the Senators who wanted to shut off debate try the 
experiment on their wives and daughters. Circus? That is too tame aword 
to describe the situation. 


{New York Herald, February 5, 1891.] 


Mr. Depew knows that during the discussion of the force bill the only 
‘“revolut onary measure '’ was introduced by a New England Senator, Mr. 
ALDRICH, in the shape of a cloture resolution, better known as the “gag 
rule.’ That was, indeed, revolutionary with a vengeance. Nothing of the 
kind was ever heard of before in the Senate Chamber. It was a radical and 
dangerous reversal of the methods of that body which struck the country 
with surprise and dismay. * * * 

The Republicans wanted to change the rules by which the Senate has been 
woverned for a century, but the Democrats blocked their way and demanded 
that the rights of free speech should not be invaded. 


I have a large number of other coercive demands of the pres- 
ent hour in my hand. I will first read what appears in the 
Worid this morning: 

END THE FILIBUSTERING. 


All real debate in the Senate is over. Every Senator who had anything 
earnest to say on either side of the question has said it. The matter has 
been talked out. It is time to fix upon a day for a vote on the repeal bill. 

The proceedings now in progress are, in their essence, filibustering. They 
are an abuse of thatcourtesy of the Senate which alone permitsthem. They 
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are meant to secure indefinite delay, and for no other purpose whatever. | 


The speeches that are made now are intended to kill time and post 
tion. The majority has fully made up its mind to obey the 
mand. The minority has fully recorded its protestand set forth its reasons. 

It is time now for action. It is time to name a day for the vote. The 
country waits with growing impatience. The notice by Senator VOORHEES 
that he will call up to-day his resolution for earlier sessions isa move in the 
right direction. The next move should be to fix an early day for a vote, and 
to press the repeal bill to its passage. 

Before I read any more I wish to remark that comparing the 
force bill in importance with this measure is belittling the issue 
before us. I was as much opposed to the force bill as anyone. 
I believed then and I believe now that the force bill would have 
changed and centralized our Government. 
I believe now that it would have given the Federal authority 
control over every local election and cut off the “tap root,” so to 
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speak, of civil liberty. I believed then and I believe now that 
it would have ultimately made a monarchy of this Government 
It is a terrible change from liberty and freedom to monarch, 
But that is 


NOTHING COMPARED TO THIS MEASURE. 


Monarchies have lived and prospered. People have beey 
happy under monarchies. The change in the form of govern. 
ment is nothing compared with consigning those now living and 
those to come after us to perpetual misery and starvation. 

I have spent days and nights investigating the history of co 
tries and the effect of a supply of money, and I have found that 
whenever the supply of money was cut off, barbarism and slavery 
followed. If you will give me the history of the production of 
the precious metals which any country could obtain I will write 
the rise and fall of that country. You can go back to antiquity 
when the pyramids were built, and you will find that contempo 
raneous with that the mines of Nubia in Africa and mines in 
Western Asia were opened. When Solomon built his temple 
the mines in Western Asia and elsewhere were productive in 
the precious metals. When the Phoenicians were at the zenith 
of their power history records that they gathered gold and 
ver from Asia and all the countries surrounding the Medit 
ranean. When the mines gave out every nation of ancient times 
crumbled and fell. The Greeks, when Athens was the univer- 
sity of the world and when her philosophers and statesmen were 
more brilliant than in any other age, whose civilization we can 
only faintly imitate in some respects, had 

MOST VALUABLE MINES. 

Xenophon tells us that they got their gold and silver from 
the mountains of Thrace. The explorer in his travels finds th: 
excavations and the ruins of their ancient works. When these 
ancient nations commenced to decay and when the gold «nd sil- 
ver had fallen into the hands of a few, when it was monopolized 
as gold is being monopolized to-day, their power waned und the 
Roman invaders overran them. The Romans took the accumu- 
lations of gold and silver then existing to Rome. It hid 
been used there as money up to that time, but its use as money 
was soon ascertained. First it was held by the rich, and finally 
it commenced to be exchanged as money and its power was real- 
ized; and so greatly did it add to the power of Rome that in her 
future conquests she made slaves of the armies she captured and 
forced them to mine in Spain and Italy. The excavations and 
the ruins in Spain and Italy are most marvelous. There is noth 
ing in modern times that sbows such anextent of excavations 
are found in Spain. Mountiins were removed there by slave 
labor, and the two thousand years which have since elapsed have 
not been able to heal over the wounds that the slaves of the Ro 
min Empire inflicted upon the mountains of Spain. By th 
process the Roman Empire acquired, according to Jacob ai 
Gibbon, $1,800,000,000 of gold and silver, and as she acquire 
that wealth shé advanced in power and in magnificence until 
her eagles floated all over Europe, western Asia, and Africa 
She was then 


THE RULER OF THE WORLD. 


It wasthe gold and silver she had with which she pid her 
conquering legions that mide her the mistress of the world 

The mines gave out. She decayed. Contraction, hard til 
the stagnation of which we feel a touch to-day, gradually 
continually for one thousand four hundred years reduced 
proud Romans from a conquering race to feudal slaves to be sold 
as villeins with the land, and not one ray of hope was vouch 
safed to humanity. It was all dark and gloomy until Columbus 
with his little band performed that daring and heroic voyage, 
the four hundredth anniversary of which we are to-day celebrat- 
ing. The compass that guided his little bark across the ocean 
pointed the way to the creation of a new civilization, and when 
the gold and silver of Mexico and of South America floated into 
the Old World a new civilization was born which is now t 1e civ- 
ilization of the nineteenth century. It isthatcivilization which 
sturted in the sixteenth century; writers tell us there was a won- 
derful development of human energy, human thought, an upris- 
ing that they could notaccountfor. The wonderful development 
in the sixteenth sentury was marvelous. We have heard so 
much of that. They pictured what they saw, but they did not 
know why it was. It was because the dormant energies of th: 
downtrodden people and the slaves of Europe was 

TOUCHED BY THE MAGIC WAND 

of gold and silver. The stream of gold first touched Spain, an 
insignificant power, and immediately she rose and conquered 
nearly all Europe, and, as if by magic, seemed destined to rival 
the grandeur of the Roman ar in its palmiest days. Her 
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_armies—while she monopolized the money from the New World 


I believed then and | 


were everywhere irresistible. By and by the money got dis- 
tributed and all Europe progressed. The new civilization was 
inaugurated; and to that new civilization, and to that money 
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free institutions of 


from Mexico and South America, we owe the 
the United States to-day. 
Reflect a moment. In the islands of Great Britain when that 
discovery was made the 
COMMON PEOPLE WERE SERFS 
The land was held by the few, by only 30,000. The poor were 
living without thought, without energy, without power of 
sistance. In the first hundred years after that discovery, the 
gold and silver of the world was more than quadrupled, prices 
advanced, and the landholders of Great Britain were swelled to 
a hundred thousand. They then had money. They could buy 
land. They could improve it. Outof that and by that means 
the common people of Great Britain, the yeomanry of Great 
Britain, were able to come into existence. To that yeomanry 
e owe the progress of the English-speaking race, all that is 
good in the British and American Constitutions. Until that 
time there never was a struggle for liberty because the masses 
were too poor; but when they had money from the New World 
they went on developing and acquiring wealth and they formed 
the yeomanry of Great Britain; and it was that yeomunry that 
settled this country and laid the foundation of our institutions. 
From them we sprang. It was the yeomanry of Great Britain, 
who were brought into resistance by the discoveries of the New 
World, that peopled this country; and we brought with us the 
spirit of liberty and independence which our fathers on the other 
side possessed. We established these institutions; and the yeo- 
manry of Great Britain continued powerful, continued to be able 
to grapple with despoti sm, to contend for their rights until — 
Napoleonic wars. At the end of that war th» number of re: 
estate owners had risen to over 160,000—some put it at 200,000 
but in ten years after Great Britain adopted the gold standard 
they were reduced back to 30,000, and they have been kept 
UNDER THE HEEL 
and crushed by this mighty power; as all the world is being 
crushed by gold contraction. The yeomanry of Great Britain can 
send out no more colonies to establish liberty. They are too 
poor. If Australia and Canada had not got a start before they 
were crushed they never would have become successful colonies. 
Then trace this thing further. This stream of gold and silver 
came continuously without any diminution. Of covrse, the per- 
centage of increase of the volume ,was not as great as in the 
latter part as it was at first, because the volume hud been so 
much increased. It quadrupled in the first instance, and then 
it could only increase at a small percentage from that time on; 
but from the first discovery until the commencement of this 
century, there was a gradual! ipcrease. Then came the Spanish- 
American war and cut off four-fifths of the supply. The world’s 
production of gold and silver from that time until 1850 was not 
sufficient to supply the arts. None was furnished for new money. 
Then came 


OF DESPOTISM 


A PERIOD OF STRUGGLE, 


of hard times, of battling against what seemed to be impending 
fate. 

Those who were old enough can remember 
of the country was previous to 1850. This country was in a 
better condition than any other because we had new lands, but 
the laboring masses of Europe were set back at least a hundred 
years by the failure of the money metal. In this country, with 
all our new lands, the wages of labor were merely nominal. <A 
farm hand thought he was doing well if he could get $8 a month 
and his board. Times were hard. Every device was resorted 
to to remedy the evil. Banks of every description were tried. 
All the wild-cat inventions that genius could devise were tried 
and all failed. They were tried in Europe and were equally fail- 
ures there. Civilization seemed to be again on 

THE DOWNWARD COURSE. 


There was nothing in any part of the world but gloom. Hard 
times was the rule, and there was scarcely an exception among 
all the civilized nations of the world. 

Itseemed almost providential that the great discoveries of Cal- 
ifornia and Australia were made, at this time of gloom and de- 
spair, Thecondition of civilization waschanged. The vitalizing 
etfect of the copious output of gold from the new mines started 
enterprises everywhere. Industries of every kind were ad- 
vanced. There was activity everywhere, activity of mind and 
activity of pocket. There were more inventions in the twenty- 
five years following 1850 than at any other period of the world’s 
history. Literature prospered; science advanced; eve rything 
that tended to the happiness of man all over the world was quick- 
ened. More wealth was created during the twenty-five years 
while that bounteous supply of gold and “silver was coming from 
California and Australia than in any hundred years previous. 
Nothing can be compared to it. 

Then the bondholders, as I showed yesterday, by the device 


what the condition 


of avarice and cunning, by indirection and fraud, the people not | 
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knowing what was being done, struck off half of the world’s sup- 
ply of money metal. 
THEY STRUCK DOWN SILVER 
One-half the supply was struck off. Then we started down 


again towards hard times; and since that time there has been a 


desperate struggle against the inevitable fate of a contracting 
basis of circulation. See at wheat time it was. See how we were 
situated at that time. See how we were situated and mark how 
cruel it was. We had just passed through a terrible war. Our 


people were loaded w ith debt, debts contracted in inflated money; 
but we had enormous resources and we were full of hope for the 
future. During the war there had been silver mines developed 
in the Western Statesand Territories that gave ample assurance 
of plenty of gold and silvercoin. At those vast developments 
your statesmen and good men rejoiced. I remember well the 
first time I came to Washington. It was the first time I was 
ever here. I visited President Lincoln. He took me by both 
hands and said: ‘‘ My young friend, I am glad to see you. [Tam 
particularly glad to see you because you come from the Far 


West.” 
YOUR PIONEERS HAVE SOLVED THE 
* You have made it possibie for us to sustain our financial s) 
tem during the war. You have developed mines that will en- 
able the peop:e to pay the enormous debt from the of 


QUESTION 


ul sys- 


proces ds 


of their own country.” Said he: ‘‘I congratulate your people. 
We were all very thankful and we were all very much gratified at 
the discovery of Comstock and these other mines. It has re 


da dark cloud from the horizon and 


mov gives us hope for the 
future.” But the war.closed and a conspiracy in London and 
Paris and here tove from the people this grand heritage, and 


rubsed them of the right to mine and coin their own money. 
For what purpose was this done? Could anybody tell? Has 
anybody ever said why it wasdone? Silver had been as good as 
gold during all time. Jt was used as money long before gold 
was. It was the moneyofthepeople. Twelve hundred millions 
of people used silver. Gold was only used in a few commercial 
| centers. Silver was the money of the Constitution. Why was 
it struck down? 
Now, to appreciate this we must examine the situation as it 
then existed. England, located on anisland, had been free from 


wars and invasions for centuries. She had large accumulations. 
The money power had confiscated all the 
prising p ople of England by conve rting $4 000,000,000 of paper 
rude act into $4,.000,000,000 of ¢ 


property of the enter 


money in 1816 by one gold-bearing 
obligations. The paper money 

WAS WORTH 3% CENTS ON THE DOLLAR 
and gold money was worth 100 cents. That was the bar act of 
which men boast. The Rot hschilds and others wereable to get ac- 
curate information of the battle of Waterloo and conceal it from 


the public long enough to accumulate the vast mass of this indebt- 
edness. I suy that has beenregarded as smuirt. It laid the 
tion of the money power of Europe, the bonded power which to 


tounda- 


day, according to Mr. Gladstone, holds against the balance of 
the world a demand of $10,000,000,000, bringing an annual inter- 


est from the toiling masses of other nations of $500,000,000, 


MR. GLADSTONE, 


ir a speech in Parlixment on the reassembling of the Brussels 
Monetary Conference, said: 


our heads which does not 








I suppose there is not a year which passes over 
largely add to the mass of British investments abroad Lam almost afraid 
to estimate the total amount of the property which the United lom 
holds beyond the limits of the United Kingdom, but of this Iam vy on 
vinced, that it is not to be counted by tens or hundreds of millions. One 
thousand millions (#5,000,000,000) probably would be an extremely low and 
inadequate estimate. Two thousand millions ($10,000,000,000), or somethit 
even more than that, is very likely to be nearer the mar Heat Hear 
I think under these circumstances it is rather a serious matter to ask this 
country to consider whether we are going to perform this supreine act of 
self-sacrifice. [havea profound admiration for cosmopolitan principles 
Ican goa great length in moderation |laughter], in recommending their 
recogni! ion and establishment, but if there are these two thousand millions 
(310,000,000,000) or fifteen hundred millions (47,500,000,000) of money which we 
have got abroad, it is a very serious matter as between this country and 
other countries. 

We have nothing to pay them; we are not debtors at all; we should get 
no comfort, no consolation out of the substitution of an inferior materia 
of a cheaper money, which we could obtain for less and part with for more 
We should get no consolation, but the consolation thronghont the world 
would be great. [Loud laughter This splendid spirit of philanthroy 
which we can not too highly praise—because [ have no doubt ail this is fore 
seen—would result in our making a present of fifty or a hundred millions 
(3500.000,000) to the world It would be thankfu accepted. but I think the 
gratitudefor your benevolence would be mixed with very grave misgivings 
as to your wisdom. I have shown why we shvuld pause and consider for 
ourselves, once, twice, and thrice before departing from the solid ground on 

which you have within the last half century erected acommercial fabric ur 
| known inthe whole history of the world—before departing from the id 
ground you should well consult and well consider and take nos xcep 
such 4s you can well justify to your own understanding, to yur fe Ww 
countrymen, and to those who come after us. [Cheers The Times, Lon 


don, March 1, 1893 
I shall speak of the other England by and by. 


the money power of England. I now speak of that 


I now speak of 
grasping 
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power, that unscrupulous organization which cares not for hu- | Mr. President, it is no ordinary question that has brought us 


manity; that power which wants to have the whole world in its 
grasp; that power which says that the less money there is the 
more the purchasing power of our accumulations will be, the 
more it will take of labor and of sacrifice to pay the $500,000,000 
of unnualinterest. That power wastooapparent. Why did our 
delegate to Paris betray America and ask continental Europe 
to bow down to that power? Why should we send a delegate 
to join England in 


SACRIFICING OUR MINES 


and our people on the altar of the greed of that monster power, 
organized to rob, organized to feed upon the labor of others? 
But we did. I gave the history of that yesterday. It is a his- 
tory that every American ought to know, and it ought to go out 
from this Capitol; but we must discuss it within closed walls, 
surrounded by the influence of that power. 

The young men who write in the galleries have no heart in 
this work, for they must send out reports that represent us as 
filibustering and as seeking todelay, which are not true. There 
ought to be delay before the infamous act of 1873 is recognized 
and the right to mine and coin our money is forever taken away. 
[f this bill passes and we are driven to the single gold standard, 
there is no prospect but poverty and starvation for the people. 
There is no gold here. Two-thirds of the gold of the world is 
held for war purposes. There are $500,000,000 in the Russian 
war chest, $350,000,000 or $400,000,000 in the German war chest, 
900,000,000 in the French war chest, which she prot-cts by pay- 
ing out silver if anybody demands it, and about $400,000,000 in 
the ritish Empire, which she is paying a premium on exchange 
to gct and raising the rate of interest to keep. Ifwe attempt to 
that we shall have less and less money; and if we put out 

swe shall have more and more failures and bankruptcies 
and more hard times like the present. 
WE OWE ENGLAND 

{ think $3,000,000,000 or more. It is estimated all the way from 
$2,500,000,000 to $5,000,000,000. Suppose we sell bonds and buy 
gold. She draws out what she wants. Whenever she desires 
she can make a panic in this country by drawing at the founda- 
tion of your circulation. She can make a panic to order every 
year, sel! her stocks at a premium and buy them in at a ruinous 
sacrifice. There is 40 per cent difference between the price of 
the stocks which she sold a year ago and the price at which 
she is buying them to-day. That is the game she plays with 
us; and do you say thatcan be compared with the force bill which 
[ contended against and now believe meant monarchy? Mon- 
archy is not as bad as slavery. No country has been robbed of 
its money that did not relapse intoslavery and barbarism. This 
is ascheme put forth boldly for the avowed purpose of 

ROBBING THIS COUNTRY 
of its money, confiscating its mines, reducing the price of prop- 
ty and wages, and increasing the obligations of contracts. 

Now, this being the object and purpose of the legislation pro- 
posed, it is pertinent to show what the same papers which gave 
such good advice to the Senate two years ago are saying to-day. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I suggest that there is not a 
quorum present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pasco in the chair). The 
Senator from Colorado suggesting the absence of a quorum, the 
Secretary will eall the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


4 
cet 


bond 


Allen, Dubois, Manderson, Smith, 
Allison, Frye, Mills, Squire, 
Bate, Gordon, Mitchell, Oregon Stewart, 
Berry, Gray, Pasco, Stockbridge, 
Blackburn, Hawley, Peffer, Teller, 
Brice Higgins, Perkins, Turpie, 
Butler, Hoar, Pettigrew, Vest, 
Caffery, Hunton, Piatt, Vilas, 

Call, Irby, Power, Voorhees, 
Carey, Jones, Ark. Proctor, Walthall, 
Cockrell, Jones, Nev. Pugh, Washburn, 
Coke, Lindsay, Quay, White, Cal. 
Cullom, Lodge, Roach, White, La. 
Dixon, McMillan, Sherman, Wolcott. 
Dolph, McPherson, Shoup, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-nine Senators have an- 
swered totheirnames. A quorum is present. 
Nevada will proceed. 

Mr. TELLER. 
to me just a moment? : 

Mr. STEWART: Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr, President, I asked thatthe rol] should be 
called to see whether a quorum was present. 
for the purpose of delaying the business of the Senate. I did it 
because I think this question is big enough to justify us in in- 
sisting that there shall be a quorum present while we are trans- 
acting the business of the Senate. 


The Senator from | 


I ask the Senator from Nevada if he will yield | 





I did not do this | 


| 
| 





here at this special session. I have expressed my opinion as ¢ 
the gravity and the importance of the subject. I need not eo 
into that now. I believe that those who are opposed to the re 
peal of the act called the Sherman law have a right to come 
here and to discuss it in the way the traditions of the Senate 
justify them in doing. Up to this hour there has been no indi- 
cation that they intend to do it otherwise than in thatway. Woe 
who are opposed to repeal have been Iampooned through the 
press and have been threatened with the vengeance of the 
power that seems to control in this country just now if we should 
venture to take the time of the country to discuss this most im- 
portant question, in accordance, [ repeat, with the metho 
which have been pursued for a hundred years in this body. \W 
are attacked as willfully obstructing the public service, and we 
are charged in the public press with being enemies of the pub- 
lic good. 

Mr. President, for one Iintend to discuss this question 
proper spiritand a proper temper if I can, and I insist that t1 
who believe this question is so important that it must be vo 
on without any discussion or any opportunity for those who di! 
fer with them to be heard shall stay in the Senate when it 
being discussed. There was no member of the Committee : 
Finance in favor of the repeal in the Senate for the last hour, 
[am notmistaken. Isat herenight before lastan hour and thi 
minutes with a good portion of the time only 20 Senators in th 
Chamber,a part of the time only18. I was here and could hay 
called foraquorum. I knew that if [did I would be charg 
with interrupting and hindering the business of the Senate 
We submitted when we knew that there were not within th 
Capitol more than one-third of the Senate at that time, althou 
the Senate two hours before had declined to adjourn. 

Yesterday, when one of the oldest members of the Senate had 
been on his feet for four hours, a thing occurred that in my 
quaintance with the Senate, for now nearly seventeen years, ha 
never occurred before. When that Senator said, as Senato 
have said on this floor hundreds of times, ‘‘I prefer not to go « 
any longer on this subject to-day; [am weary:” there was ver) 
nearly a majority of the Senate who said he should go on, con 
trary to the custom and usage of the Senate. In the presen 
of the Senate t venture to say that he had discussed the qu 
tion in a tone and temper that was senatorial in every respec 
and there was no reason why the courtesies and decencies of th 
Senate should not have been extended to him, and why it shall n 
be extended to the rest of us when we, in the discharge of a dut 
that we believe to be incumbent upon usonour oaths, shall hay: 
discussed it until our physical endurance is so taxed as to: 
quire us to take a rest. 

Mr. President, I intend, while the debate goes on, to see th 
there is a quorum present, and especially will I do that, although 
it may inconvenience Senators, if those who do not believe in 
repeal are to be inconvenienced and denied the ordinary and 
usual courtesy of this hitherto courteous body. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Neveda wil 
proceed. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I have already read some o 
the views of the metropolitan press on another occasion, when 
although a great question was pending every one whois familiar 
with the pending question and will take time and study it will 
know that this is vastly more important. 

September 4, 1893, when this bill had been before the Senate 
but a day or two, when we had been waiting for the other Hous 
and much more time had been occupied by the friends of the 
bill than by its opponents, the New York Herald said: 

HIGH TIME FOR A VOTE. 

The Senate of the United States wasting precious time in dreary ha 
ranguing when the country is suffering for financial relief is a deplora 
spectacle which should be brought to a speedy end. 

Senator Voorhees has said that after reasonable debate he would press f 
a vote. What does Senator Voorhees consider reasonable debate? 

The majority of the Senators have made up their minds that the Sherma! 
law must be repealed in obedience to the popular will and for the good 
the country. In view of that fact further debate is unnecessary and dela 
iniquitous. 

For such abuse the majority of the Senate is responsible to the country 
It has the power to stop the useless talking and order a vote. It owes it to 
itself as well as the people to exercise that power. 


No one supposes that any further speaking on either side will have the 
slightest effect on the result. To keep it up is a public evil and a publi 
nuisance. f 

It is time to call a vote. The Senate is simply increasing popular disgust 
and indignation by its inaction. This week should not be allowed to close 
without seeing the repeal of the law which has wrought such widespread 
havoc. 

I would not call attention to these demands of the money power 
if I did not see a disposition in the Senate to obey them, a dispo- 


. 


sition 


\) 


La 


TO DENY THE RIGHT OF DEBATE, 


and when I find the mandates of the money kings issued through 
the papersaffecting the Senate then they are legitimate matters 
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of discussion. If the newspapers are the masters of the Senate 
let us discuss the conduct of the masters. I quote the following 
from the New York Times of September 4, 1893: 





fHE SENATE AND REPEAL—MAJORITY OF AT LEAST TWENTY FAVORING THE 
PENDI§G BLLI 
WASHINGTON, September 

Much interest will be taken in the e to urged to-morrow by Mr 
VOORHEES in the Senate on his motion to begin the daily sessions at 11 
o'clock from ‘Tuesday 

The supporters of repeal are in a strong majority at this time, and if the 
repeal bill could be brought to a vote the Administration would be sustained 
py almost as strong a vote, relatively,as thatin the House. As the vote for 





early sessions is a step toward a vote on repeal, it m ngth 
of the repeal column will be shown early to 

Mr. VOORHEES is fully aware of the desire all the country that there 
should be prompt action, and he is la ng to that dad with much energ) 
He feels that he is well supported, and he has not lost any of his enthusiasm 
since the State of Indiana presented a solid front for repeal when the bill 
was passed. by the House 

He knows that there are many silver men in his State, and 
that he was ilver man. Several of the 


1y be that the stre 








ove 
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that they know 


lways a House members are just as 


strong for silver as he, yet none of them has been censured by his constit- 
uents for supporting the Administration in its efforts to have the silver- 
purt hase clause of the Sherman bill obliterated unconditionally. 


morrow, itis believed that there 
majority forit. A canvass made 


vote on the 


hafullS 


Should th 


repeal be taken to 
would be, Wi I 


te, about 20 to 21 
down as f 


by a member sets the vote OLLOWS: 

“For repeal—Aldrich (Rep., R.1I.), Allison (Rep., Iowa), Blackburn (Dem., 
Ky Brice (Dem., Ohio), Caffery (Dem., La Camden (Dem., W. va 
Cameron (Rep., Pa.), Carey (Rep., Wyo.), Chandler (Rep., N. H.), Cullom 


Ill.). Davis (Rep., Minn.), Dixon (Rep., R.I.), Dolph (Rep., Oregon), 


(Rep., 





Faulkner (Dem., W. Va.), rye (Rep., Me.), Gallinger (Rep., N. H.), Gib- 
son (Dem., Md.), Gordon (Dem,, Ga.,), Gorman (Dem., Md.), Gray (Dem.., 
Del.), Hale (Rep., Me.), Hawley (Rep., Conn Higgins (Rep., Del Hill 
(Dem., N. Y-), Hoar, (Rep., Mass.), Hunton, (Dem., Va.), Lindsay, (Dem, Ky.), 





Lodge (Rep., Mass.), McMillan (Rep., Mich.), McPherson (Dem., N. J.), Man- 
derson (Rep., Nebr.), Mills (Dem., Tex.), Mitchell (Rep., Oregon), Mitchell 
(Dem., Wis.), Morrill (Rep., Vt.), Murphy (Dem., N. Y.), Palmer (Dem., [11 
Pasco (Dem., Fla.), Platt (Rep., Conn.), Proctor (Rep., Vt.), Quay (Rep., 
Pa.), Ransom (Dem., N. C.), Roach (Dem., N. Dak.), Sherman (Rep., Ohio), 
Smith (Dem., N. J.), Squire (Rep., Wash Stockbridge (Rep., Mich.), Tur- 
pie (Dem., Ind.), Vilas (Dem., Wis), Voorhees (Dem., Ind.), Washburn (Rep., 
Minn.), White (Dem., La.), Wilson (Rep., lowa) 
Against repeai—Allen (Pop., Nebr.), Bate (Dem 
Butler (Dem . Call (Dem... Fila.), Cockrell (Dem., Mo.), Coke (Dem., 
Tex.), Colquitt (Dem.,Ga.), Daniel (Dem., Va.), Dubois (Rep., Idaho), George 
(Dem., Miss.), Hansbrough(Rep., N. Dak.), Harris (Dem., Tenn.), Irby (Dem.., 











, Tenn.), Berry (Dem., Ark.), 


m €5 














S. C.), Jones (Dem., Ark.), Jones (Rep., Nev.), Kyle (Pop., 5S. Dak Martin 
(Pop., Kans Morgan (Dem., Ala Peffer (Pop., Kans.), Perkins 
Colo.), Pettigrew (Rep., 5S. Dak Power (Rep., Mont.), Pugh (Dem., Ala 
Shoup (Rep.. Idaho), Stewart (Rep., Nev.), Teller (Rep.,Colo.), Vance (Dem., 
N. C.), Vest (Dem., Mo), Walt! De Miss.), White (Dem., Cal.), Wol 


cot (Rep Colo.)—32 

When the vote for silver has been tried, and itis found that there is a ma 

jority agair it on any ratio proposed, there will undoubtedly be several 
fro the vote as enumerated, just as in the House the vote for re- 


changes f 
eal was increased by the Ciscovery that all other propositions were defeated. 


The little group that will give the most trouble, as has been anticipated 
from the first, is that including the Republicans from the silver-producing 
States. Peffer not likely to be so obstinate as they. They will oppose 


the ratio, and the 

pose it as lor they dare to filibuster 
The Democrats can not afford to filibust 

anything, for they have little to lose 


There is plenty of such matter in the metropolitan press. 
is too voluminous to read. 
4, 1893: 


any change i they will oppose repeal, and they will op- 


er. The “guerrillas” can afford 


It 
iin of September 


Here is the World ag: 
[New York World, Sept 
THE MAJORITY MU 
rid Gen. Gradt, ‘ 


mber 4, 1893. ] 
RULE. 


where the will of the people 


1T 





‘This is acountry,”’ 3 the 
law of the land.”’ 

What a mockery to call the will of 

A SPECUI 
in Lombard street the will of the pecpleof America! 
cuss what is the will of the people of Ameri: 
expressed before I take my seat. 

If thisis not always ture, it uld be. 
never be regarded as *‘ old-fashioned,” as Senator VOORHEES intimated that 
in some quarters it apparently now is. Whenthe mandate of the people can 
not be made law, popular government is a failure. 

‘*Mandate of the people!” We will examine that and see what 
is the mandate of the people. 
The vast majority of the people de 
ilver-purchasing act. 


BAND OF ATORS 
I shall dis- 
a and how it has been 





The principle of majority rulemust 








re and have decreed the repeal of the 
The States which voted for repeal in the House rep- 
ed a majorfty of over 23,000,000 of the population. 

The Democratic members who were recorded for repeal represented a ma- 
jority of over 1,500,000 of the Dem itic votes cast for Congressmen last 
year. With the Republican affirmative vote added the popular majori 
repeal is over 4.000.000, 

It is known and conceded that a majority of the Senate is in favor of 
peal President Cleveland is justified, therefore, in urging that the mi- 
nority should not be permitted much longer to deny the relief which the 
country needs and which the people demand. 

It is to be hoped that the motion day for earlier meetings of the Senate 
will be adopted. Whena great public duty is pressing all means necessary 
to its speedy accomplishment should be adopted Mere obstruction in the 
Senate ought not to be permitted. It is time to execute the people’s will. 

[New York World, Sej 
VOTE! VOTE! 

The Senate ought to pass the repeal bill this week. 

A month of talk is too much to give to a question upon which every Sena- 
tor has probably made up his mind. It is far toomuch when the country 
suffers while it waits, as now it does 

Except a closing speech for the repealers, nothing more needs to be said on 
that side. Nothing can be added to the speeches already made by Senators 
VOORHEES, SHERMAN, MORRILL, HILL, GORDON, and CAFFERY. 
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The anti t l . j I i 
ready made 

rhe mino y I r l Itsho ! i 

ae Le it va < A tw? Pet ) . 
mor gg, ar [ \ l . 

ry i t \ 
New Wor \ st ; 

rH! YUNTRY WATT rHANKS TO i E—N : I NATE 

Phe 138 Dei ‘ Representati ported i i 
ceived 2,649,818 

The 77 Dem i ; who res i t 

The majority o e@} te on th Ls nted 
by the membe1 peal ‘14 

rhe percentage o Democra I as 7 
to 30 
These figures yw i and i ) ) 
nee of Democra : nt infa ‘ pl } s 

ul nal reason why the Dem at 1 it 
l yw the example of r GORDON, an 
Dies wi 
» > pit ‘ 
! stl Admini I 
i i atic majority in the H 
Grivel ¢ l re et to tne « iury 

he House } its duty Busin is alread evi x i the in 
spiration of i ri ut yaits upon Ss l I 
should not be comp 1 to wait ng 

New ¥ W ld, Septem be 18 
i} UR ¥ k HE nN 

The rule of cou sy O S ite fix 

The only reason for suff ative proceedit va 
rule of courtesy instead o rule isan a , { \ 
Senators Willi not a se courtesy, bul wi » rea ‘ in i r li 
ert' lt has been assumed that th would not px , oO 
struction in resistu 16 rigi It tl ma ‘ a t 

The minority has usually t permi l i y of e Senate us 
far, to determine r itself when it had fully pr ne l ind ided 
its intended actio But this p re would 1 have ) the 
minority had at any time announced a purpose to p Lb Vou ’ 
ure of vital public importance 

It is desirable that this particular com sha Le t nt 
ofall Senators, but this will re re t t ' Senatol vl Y th 
courtesy of the majorityshall t ves cou ) and not fre 
dom with usurpation. Wher ue ‘ ! ndition , t about 
hose who m ppt t ) y resp vie 
necessary substit uti tral i 

The ma { f Ly inquestionably in fay ! I 
repeal of the silver ha 1a ild 1 I the 
welfare of th ry ltoar i Af ea 
sonable time fi n é i n 
conceded it shou be compe Senat i 3 gave di tice 
yesterday that h vill act upon this view ia rttoa i ren 
uine debate, but } nptly moving for a<« ire rule if,a r debat i 
speech-making i mtinued for the evident } Ose « layi I 

New York World, Sept er 2, 1893 
THE TWO REPEAL BILI 

There is hard stance enough in the diff | ween the Voor , 
and Wilson repeal bills for a serious dispute 

Each bill repeals the purchasing clause of the Sherman act, and that « a 
is the most im tant use of the count S present financia ls he 
thing to doi ‘ lent that anyone who favors doi! it « i t 
tate over the form of words in which the endisa 16 

The Voorhees t aids astump speech to the rep ing clause It is a 
mere repetition of @ proviso aireadcy on the statute books which nobody pr 
poses to disturb. The law now de 3 that itis the policy of the rve 
ment to maintain the parity of the two metals, gold and si I 
vision has been interpreted by the present Adm ition to impo upon 
the Secretary of the Treasury the duty cf maintaini l it par w rid 
atanycost. Thusfarithas beenof service. The \ r would simply 
make the law say this over again. The Wi 1 bill would ive the law as 
itis 

It is certainly crude and illogical lawmakineg r ( “¢ » repeat the 
declaration However, the important thing is rene f Sa e will 
vote that any the s ner fo 1e I tition, let the repe ion be made 

A harmless a rdity ¢ I nd in the f 

New York Herald, September 2, 189 
HURRY UP THE VOTE 

Senator VOORHEES gave the Senate warning yesterday that fair n 
of the repeal bill would be permit but no talking aga tir 1 be 
countenanced. In other words, he would pre ra vote after rea l 
debate 

In this emergency f discussion is limited 
debate i ef debat 

16 aquestior f repea Ls be i th ) { ‘ ' 
has been fully uted In the Hou = \ 
the argumel I im ogic that n be advair ! 
advanced he ) is decided the V I 
that the Sherm LW stb yealed t ) ’ . 

it only ré ’ rth S ate to sam 1 tha li b ) The 
majority is ready to »SsOo now The sooner it yne t) ¢ r -t} 
country. Prolonged debate is useless and m i 

The country calls for a n. It demand Let the Senat ur 
from the people 

New York Herald, Sept 3 
STOP TALKING AND GO TO V 

There is no do t that a majority of i Sena nf or of re} ing 
the Shermatr v and ready to vote for repeal 1 

The silver S stors, Who are uncompromisin opposed to repeal and 
determined to use every means in thei er to defeat it, constitute but a 
small min« 

Shail the n ri the minority rule That is th a 
which confronts the Senate and the country it sums up in a nutshe 
whole siti on at Washington. 

It is not to be supposed for a moment that the silv ing Senators can 
prevent the repeal of the law which has proved s istrou n o danger 
ous to the country. The people have commanded repeal in voice which 
their representatives in the House were compelle: to « 


»bey and their rep- 
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resentatives in the Senate dare not disobey. In spite of all opposition and 
obstruction, the Senate must and will repeal the Sherman law. 

Powerless to prevent repeal, shall the silver Senators Se permitted to de- | 
lav it by interminable harangues, obstruction, or filibusvering? 

It is vitally important not only to stop the ruinous purchase of silver, but } 
to stop itat once. Every day’s delay is a detriment to the country. Itisa | 
menace to financial, commercial, and industrial interests. Capital and labor, 
trade and industry. are suffering for relief. The people are calling for ac- 
tion. In such a crisis it is simply intolerable to see the Senate wasting 
precious time in useless talk and inaction. 

There is no earthly needof long-winded speeches and no excuse for them. 
It has beensettled beyond all doubt or occasion for debate that the Sherman 
law must be repealed and the purchase of silver stopped. That was forcibl 
shown by the vote in the House. Then why debate, why delay, why hesi- 
tate? 

We have said that a majority of the Senate is in favor of repeal. Under 
the Constitution and by peyeer sone the majority rules. 1t cannot only 
pass the bill, but can order a vote without delay. It can cut off debate, stop 
obstruction, and prevent filibustering. 

1t is time for the majority to exercise its power. This isdemanded by the 
public interests and the popular will. It has become the patriotic duty of the 
majority to order an early vote and repeal the ruinous silver-purchase law. 

That the Senate may realize and feel the force of popular sentiment, every 
wire to Washington should be made hot and every mail heavy with mes- 
sages from chambers of commerce, boards of trade, banks, merchants, man- 
ufacturers, and workingmen, calling upon Senators to quit talking and go 
to voting—to repeal the Sherman law and stop buying silver. The vital fact 
should be impressed upon the Senatorial mind that the people want action 
and will not tolerate delay. 

The country has already been through along and trying ordeal. It needs 
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financial relief by the immediate repeal of the silver-purchasing law, and 
having secured that it will need a breathing spell. Repeal the Sherman law 
atonce and then give the country arest. 


[New York Times, August 30, 1893.] 
FORTY-ONE MILLIONS FOR REPEAL. 

Two-thirds of the poo of the Union, speaking through their Represent- 
atives in Congress, demand the immediate, unconditional repeal of the sil- 
ver-purchase provision of the Sherman act, As their will was recorded in 
the vote taken on Monday in the House of Representatives, 41,000,000 of the 
population of the United States desire the repeal of the act, against 19,000,000 
who oppose repeal. The taoles prepared by The Times and elsewhere pub- 
lished give the details of the vote by Congressional districts and population. 
For the repeal there were recorded the votes of 239 Congressmen represent- 
ing districts having in the aggregate a population of 41,000,000, according to 
the census of 1890. Against the repeal there were 109 votes, cast by members 
representing 19,000,000 of population. 

‘he Wilson bill goes to the Senate, therefore, accompanied by the imper- 
ative demand of the country that it pass at once. Rarely have the pee 
spoken with the emphasis of such a tremendous majority. The pluralities 
of Presidents are measured in thousands and in fractional percentages. 
There is a majority of 22,000,000 for the repeal of the Sherman act. It is un- 
precedented and compelling in its magnitude. 

It woula be wanton impudence on the part of the Senate to defer obeying 
this command of the peopie. There isno call for a Senate debate, no wish 
to hear further argument. The country’s mind is made up, it has spoken 
plainly, and it expects its servants in the Senateto hear and obey. Immense 
pecuniary loss will result from every day of postponement. The Senators 
must lay aside their siliy delusion that they are as a body too dignificd and 
ponderous to be hurried. Precedent and practice are demolished by such a 
pressure as now besets the Senate. The repeal is a question of the utmost 
urgency. 

There is no impediment to its passage save obstinacy; there can be no ex- 
cuses for delay save such as have birth in solemn stupidity. Immediate re- 
peal is the duty of the Senate, 


{New York Times, September 3, 1893.] 
THE SENATE Is TOO SLOW. 


If we read aright the signs of the times, this country is about ready to re- 
sume business in the customary volume and with its usual energy. Trade 
conditions are mending. Wehaveseenthe worstof the financial stringency. 
Money is getting to be easier and cheaper. In industries where there has 
been stagnation, life stirs again. There is going to be work to do for hands 
that have been idle. There will be men and capital for old enterprises and 
new ones. The recovery may be prompt or gradual—opinions differ as to 
that. We print this morning some interviews with well-informed men on 
that subject, which will be read with attention. On the whole, conditions 
seem to us to favor a somewhat more speedy return to business activity 
and prosperity than has been looked for in any quarter up to a very recent 
date, 

The one great obstacle, the chief element of doubt, is the dawdling of the 
Senate over the Wilson repeal bill. That measure went to the Senators with 
the indorsement of a two-thirds majority of the House of Representatives, 
ees in the aggregate population of their districts more than forty 
millionsof people. The great majority for the bill was in effect a command 
to the Senators that they should pass the bill without delay. The Senate of 
the United States, however, has always refused to be commanded by any- 
body, even by the people. It has sometimes obeyed, against its will, but 
grudgingly, and without admitting the fact. In respect to matters of aged 
tics, even in respect to matters of principle, it has usually been possible to 
indulge in the Senate's liking for dignity and deliberation. Its present be- 
havior can be tolerated only at a great material loss. 

The ——— of the silver-purchase act is not a party measure, but we may 
be permitted to point out thatany Democrat in the Senate who obstructs or 
delays the passage of the Wilson bill is guilty of the plainest disloyalty to 
his party. The dill passed the House as a Democratic measure, and Demo- 
cratic votes gave it a majority sufficient for posmaee, even had the Republi- 
cans abstained from voting. Itis an Administration measure, and it is sup- 
ported by the leaders of the Democratic party. The Republican-Populist 
silver Senators are responsible to no one for their behavior. Senators who 
still call themselves Democrats may be held toacertain accountability. We 
suppose the country must put up with some further speechmaking from the 
silver side of the Senate, though it is mortally weary of the old and empty 
arguments. But if there is any Democratic Senator who is still undelivered 
of his speech on that side, he will séize the first opportunity to make it, and 
will make it short if he takes a loyal interest in the welfare of the Democratic 
party. F 

Some of the earnest friends of the Wilson repeal bill are inclined to criti- 
cise the course of Mr. VOORHEES as the leader of the Senate in this matter. 
They say that he is allowing too great license to the silver Senators in the 
way of debate and is in danger of being entangled by them in some parlia- 
mentary complications which will delay repeal. We think that these criti- 
cisms are so far unfounded. Mr. VOORHEES has not yet reached the point 
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where the real test of his skill and devotion will be made. He could not if 
he would, shut off debate immediately. It would be bad policy to do so jt 
he could, for such speeches as VANCE and TELLER and STEWART and Wo; 
coTtt, and COCKRELL and VEST have made and will make for some days ve 
do not strengthen the silver cause a particle. They only awaken Public ser 
timent againstit. The test of Mr. V@ORHEES’S strength will come whe) 
the attempt, which is inevitable, is made to saddle the Wilson bill with 
amendments, If he successfully resists that, he will be amply vindicateq _ 
{American Grocer, August 30, 1893. | 
THE PATHWAY OF DUTY. 

Unconditional repeal is the pathway of duty, said ex-Speaker Reep Ano 
so said Senator HILL of New York. And so said the House of Represent.. 
tives, irrespective of party, by a vote of 240 to 110. Now let the Sen oy 
promptly vote for unconditional repeal, and confidence will be quickly r 
stored. It matters nothing whether we are in favor of a single or ddnb) 
standard; the absolute free coinage of one or both metals; the fact is +} 
the common people, as well as the money-lenders of the world, have lost co 
fidence in the currency of the United States, and lost it through the opera 
tions of the Sherman bill. It has been the tool to create distrust at hom: 
and abroad, and distrust is the forerunner of disaster. Letunconditions:| »; 
peal be the cry until the Senate follows the lead of the House of Represent 
tives and votes for the repeal of the Sherman act. Let every on: 


write to their representatives in the Senate and urge unconditional! re); 

I will not occupy the time of the Senate at the great lengih | 
desire on thissubject, because I do not want any suggestion made 
IT am speaking to bring before the 


that I am speaking for delay. 
Senate 

THE AWFUL RESPONSIBILITY 
of disobeying the voice of the people and taking a snap judy- 
ment, as I shall show before I get through. 

The press that is held to be the guardian of liberty has not 
always been so. It is not so now, and it was not so in forme: 
times. I do not think I can do any better than to read from 
Alison a short chapter showing the vile service the press hus 
done for tyranny and oppression. Ordinarily it is one of the 
guardians of liberty. Free speech and a free press are what we 
prize as American citizens. Unfortunately a press may some- 
times be bought, and it may be sometimes in the interest of th« 
enemies of the people; and this is not the first time. I will read 
from the first volume of Alison’s Europe, second series, page 1' 

It is generally supposed that the powers of thought, if allowed free expre 
sion, are the best guaranty against the encroachments of despotism: ar 
that the loss of freedom is never to be apprehended as long as the liberty 0: 
the press is preserved. But though that is often it is by no means alwa 
true; on the contrary, the selfish measures of class government. and t! 
struction of free privileges by military power are never so effectua!|y 
cured as by the support of a corrupted or hireling press. Beyond all questi: 
the rude despotism of Cromwell in England, the nicely constructed cha 
of imperial power in the hands of Napoleon in France, never could have ex 
isted but for the cordial and interested support of an impassioned pres: 
both countries. The utter ruin of the West India Colonies; the deep depr: 
sion of agricultural industry in Great Britain and Ireland, in consequenc: 
of the free-trade system; the general and long-continued distress of th: 
whole class of producers in both countries from the monetary laws, neve 
could have been effected if these measures had not been advocated by a 
and indefatigable journals in the interest of the moneyed class and the « 
sumers. Those who lay the flattering unction to their souls that genius 
the eternal enemy of oppression, and that liberty is safe if its expression 
secured, would do well to iook at the condition of Rome when every succ 
sive emperor was lauded in the eloquent strains of servile paneyyrists 
Engiand, when the mighty genius of Milton was devoted to defending t 
measures of theregicide and Lorg Parliament; or of France, when the son 
rous periods of Fontanes celebrated in graceful flattery the despotism 
Napoleon. 

If there ever was in all the world a more intolerant and a mor 
cruel exhibition of the power of the press, emanating from th 
money centers of this country, to coerce Congress to perform an 
act which will consign the masses to poverty and misery, | shou! 
like any man toname it. 

Much is said about the position of England on this question 
and England’s influence here in the Senate Chamber, 

ENGLAND'S INFLUENCE 

in securing the legislation of 1873, and there are somewhat con 

fused ideas about it. There are two Englands, one the enlight 

ened, philosophical, generous, benevolent, and noble England: 
the other the cruel, money-getting, bondholding, grasping 

tyrannical, and wicked England. They are distinct. England, 
if you can reach the greit heart of the people, in learning and 
philosophy surpasses any other country in the world; but when 
you turn toher concentrated money powor you find the greut 
enemy of civilization and the cruelest monster that has bee! 
created inanyage. I will call your attention to one Englind and 
then totheother. The learned and honest England produces suc! 
men as Balfour, Goschen, Archbishop Walsh, Foxwell, Moles- 
worth, Frewen, Houldsworth, Thompson, Chaplin, Montague, 
and Grenfell. 

If the Senators who are leaving the Senate Chamber would 
take a little time to read the productions of the men [ hav 
named they would talk more intelligently; they would not b: 
staying away without knowing the first principles of monetar, 
science; they would not be talking about ‘‘ intrinsic value.” D 
you suppose that any of the persons I have mentioned woul: 
use such a term as that? 

INTRINSIC VALUE, 


As if value is intrinsicin the thing. If it was in there would 
it notstay? Suppose all the rocks were gold, would it have the 











1893. 


game intrinsic value? 


Intrinsic applies to quality; value is an 
estimation of man. Here Senators leave the Chamberand will 
not listen to me, who have not learned the meaning of the term 
“value,” who have not gone through their A BC’s; and the 
President of the United States talks about intrinsic value, and 
that we must get gold because it has value in it and itcan not be 
got out of it. 

The values of everything change with circumstances, and the 
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value of gold changes more frequently than the value of wheat. | 


[ have seen the value of gold on the board in New York change 
10 points in twenty minutes, back and forth. Value is the esti- 
mation of man, and yet Senators get up here and talk about 
intrinsic value. Enlightened, intellectual, and scholar-like Eng- 
land does not talk in that way. I will read a very recent utter- 
ance of one of the most experienced men in England to show you 
how a philosophicand experienced English statesman views this 
question. I read froma letter by W. H. Grenfell, one of the 
ex-governors of the Bank of England. 

[The Times-Democrat, August 30, 1893. ] 

CONTRACTING THE WORLD'S CURRENCY. 

We publish elsewhere a letter from Mr. W. H. Grenfell, formerly governor 
or president of the Bank of England. Mr. Grenfell isan Englishman, and 
discusses the financial and commercial situation from the English stand- 
,oint, the closure of the Indian mints to the coinage of silver being a more 
Important matter to him than the repeal of the Sherman law; but it so hap- 
pens that the financial question just now is the same over the entire world, 
and what Mr. Grenfell says is as applicable to America as it is to Europe 
As a matter of fact, his argument is decidedly American, for it is the view 
taken by the overwhelming majority of the American people. 

Mr. Grenfell declares himself strongly in favor of bimetallism, and insists 
that the world can not get along with gold alone. ‘I feel convinced,” he 
says in warning words, “that the attempt to make gold alone do the work 
that has always been performed by gold and silver is a folly and a crime.” 

This is a strong expression, but Mr. Grenfell gives hisreasons for it briefly 
but vigorously. 
did forty years ago, and more of it is lost in the arts, in jewelry, gilding, and 
dentistry, an enormous amount being diverted from coinage in these ways. 
With less gold in circulation, the demand for it is much greater. India is 
trying to get on a gold basis, and the United States will set up a further de- 
mand for gold. ‘ Where is it to come from?” he asks. 

And as trade and population increase—and they have never increased as 
fast as now—as the needs of the world grow greater and greater for more 
money. “we are throwing away what is practically half the money of the 
world by demonetizing silver.”’ 


“The fight against falling prices and stock depreciation is an impossible | 


one,"’ he declares; ‘‘men are holding on in hopes for better times, but no 


better times, taking trade and commerce as a whole, can come in gold coun- | 
The pitiable army of the unemployed must in- | 
I believe thatif England had not re- | 


tries while gold appreciates. 
crease through no fault of their own. 
fused to cobperate with other countries at the recent conferences, owing to 
a wrong, selfish, and utterly mistaken policy, we should have escaped and 


other countries would have escaped the misery, suffering, and despair which | 


have been so prevalent during the last twenty years, owing to the fatal 
policy of contracting the currency of the world.” 

The Times-Democrat pointed out these same facts Sunday, and showed the 
widespread and deleterious effects that have already resulted and would fur- 
ther result from the desertion of bimetallism. 


BIMETALLISM—VIEWS OF A PROMINENT ENGLISH FINANCIER OF WHAT THE 
RESULT OF DEMONETIZING SILVER WILL BE. 


The Manchester Guardian publishes the following letter from W. H. Gren- 
fell, ex-governor of the Bank of England, to Albert Simpson, of Elmhurst, 
near Garstang: 

“My DEAR Sir: Your idea of a party to hold aloof from party squabbles 
and to devote all their energies in the first place to placing trade, commerce, 
and agriculture on a sound footing appears to me admirable, andI am will 
ing to assist in any waythat I can. The first necessity for attaining this 
sound footing is a stable measure of value. I have not missed much that 
has been written on currency subjects during the last nine years, and feel 
convinced the attempt to make gold alone do the work that has always been 
performed by gold and silver is a follyand a crime. In 1852 the gold pro- 
duced in the world was thirty-six millicns; now it is twenty-three millions. 
Since 1852 (when the world was practically bimetallic) Germany, the United 
States, Italy, and other countries have set up an extra demand for gold, 
which Mr. Goschen, in a paper read before the Bankers’ Institute, estimated 
at a fresh demand for £200,000,000 upon gold. Austria is now trying to get 
£35.000,000. Indiais apparently struggling to get ona gold basis, and the 
United States will also set up a further demand for gold. Where isthe gold 
tocome from? As trade and population increase we want more money; by 
demonetizing silver we are ,throwing away what is practically half the 
money of the world. The demand for gold for the arts—watches, jewelry, 
dentistry, gilding—is enormous, and is increasing with the spread of civil- 
ization. Sovereigns are melted and gold is hoarded; gold is appreciating 
at some 6 per cent per annum; it is more profitable to hoard it than to in 
vest it in commercial enterprises and in machinery, etc., which is depreciat 
ing, measured by gold, as gold appreciates. The fightagainst falling prices 


and stock depreciation is an impossible one; men hold on in hopes of better | 


times; no better times, taking trade and commerce as a whole, can come in 
gold countries while gold appreciates. Employers of laborcan not hold out 
forever against losses; and what will happen to the wage fund? 

“The pitiable army of the unemployed must increase, through no fault of 
their own or their employers, and the work will be less well performed as 
the wages bill is cut down (in agriculture this is especially the case; the land 
is being starved of labor and the laborers are being driven into the towns). 
There is no question before the public of one-tenth part of the importance of 
the necessity for a stable measure of value. Local option may be good, 
the disestablishment of the Church in Wales may be good, the creation of 
parish councils may be gocd—these matters will be wrangled over for 
months; but supposing they were all passed into law to-morrow week, what 
appreciable effect will they have on the prosperity of the country? Or will 
any one say that all three together would have a result fit to be mentioned 
in the same breath as the closing of the Indian mints to the coinage of sil- 
ver? Iam dead sick of all this straining at gnats and swallowing camels. 
The first object of any government should be the prosperity and welfare of 
the country, and the prosperity and welfare of the country can not be secured 
unless the trade, commerce, and agriculture of the country are on a sound 


We are producing less gold to-day, he points out, than we | 








basis. Then can come the question of the proper and fair distribution of 
wealth and the hundred other questions which divide opinion. But the 
wealth must be there before it can be distributed. In my opinion, there is 


no greater obstacle to the creation of wealth than an unjust measure of 
value. An appreciation measure of value checks industry, stifles enterprise, 
and robs the industrious classes, while the bondholder, annuitant, and 
money lender thrives on the artificialcheapness. I ieve the quantitative 








theory of money to be indisputable. I believe the evil of restricting the cur- 
rency and causing an artificial fall in prices to be indisputable, and I believe 
that the fact that the present depression, agricul ind com rcial, is 
mainly caused by alterations that have taken pl le currel aws is 
also indisputable. I also believe that if Englar ot ref oop 
erate with other countries at the recent conferences wing to aw ’ sel 
fish, and utterly mistaken policy, we should have escaped and other coun 
tries would have escaped the misery, suffering, and despair which have been 


| SO prevalent during the past twenty years, owing to the fatal policy of con 
tracting the currency of the world 
“Yours truly, 
W. H. GRENFELL 








‘*TAPLOW COURT, MAIDENHEAD, August 
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Mr. Grenfell is one of the ex-governors of the Bank of England, 
and I am told that every ex-president of that oank and every 
professor of political economy of the present day of any standing 
in England is a bimetallist. They have one or two statisticians 
who are in the employ of the gold men, but the leading thinking 
men of England see what is coming just as well as we do 

I have in my hand a contribution by Prof. Foxwell, in which 
he states the consequences to the masses, to the laborers, and to 
the whole human family 

I¥ THIS GREAT OUTRAGE 
is finally consummated. I wish Senators here knew much 
about it as the leading men of England do, and I believe if they 
would not spend as much time in the cloak rooms, but more time 
in studying it, they would vote differently. They have not given 
this subject study. 


Lam sorry to say it has not had the consid- 
eration itshould have, and we do not compare in knowledve to the 
people of England. Our learned men who govern us are no more 
than children. 1 have here collected the pamphlets of different 
Englishmen who have elucidated this subject, showing that they 
understand it thoroughly. I am speaking of intellectual, honest 
England now. I will speak of the other England by and by. 

I hold in my hand a contribution by the’ clearest-headed and 

ablest divine in the world, 

ARCHBISHOP WALSH, OF DUBLIN, 
the man who has done so much for the liberation of Ireland, 
for home rule in Ireland; the man who differed with his own 
church and stood by the people, who when the present home- 
rule bill came in vriticised it. He looked at its provisions and 
felt called upon to furnish his first interview,in which he points 
out that home rule must necessarily be a failure if the policy of 
gold monometallism prevails. He alludes to the efforts pre- 
viously made when the bill passed some twenty years ago, turn- 
ing the matter over to the courts to determine what would be a 
reasonable rent when the lease was taken for twenty years. He 
says they made a rule that the rent should be about one-third 
of the crop. At first it was regarded asa great relief to Ireland, 
but it now takes more than two-thirds, on account of the appre- 
ciation of gold. Then he goes on to show that the provision in 
the home-rule bill for fifteen-year leases and forty-nine-year pur- 
chase will operate in the same way. He also shows how this 
affects the people of England with their mortgaged homes: how 
it depresses production, and how it is building up 
THE COLOSSAL GOLD POWER OF ENGLAND 

Every American citizen ought to read the pamphlet of Arch- 
bishop Walsh. He is a great, good man, and I am rejoiced that 
any church can produce sucha man, who has real sympathy with 
humanity. lam glad that pamphlet was written by a bishop in 
achurch. It showsthat even inthe churches they can turn aside 
to think of the oppressions of humanity. 

When we have on the one side this luminous contribution to 
the science and learning of this subject from England, we have 
coming from the other side that dark, cruel, revengeful force 
that is enslaving mankind. Take Egypt, for example. I will 
read what an Englishman says that this power did to Egypt. | 
read now from a little work entitled ‘‘The Economic Crisis,” 
by Moreton Frewen: 

To those who profess a convenient belief that, although the fall of prices 
increases the burden of national debts, yet that a lessened cost of produc- 
tion avails toright the balance, I would recommend a short study of Egyp- 
tian finances to-day. Thereisa nation of peasants, cultivators, 4,000,000 of 
people farming 5,090,000 of acres, whose agricultural implements are neither 
better nor worse than at the time when Joseph was sold by his brethren; nor 
is the tide of the same Nile, which to-day brings to market the produce of 


the same fields in similar barges, either faster or less fast than five thousand 
years ago. Twenty-five years since Egypt was free of foreign debt, butinan 
evil hour the ex-Khedive Ismail borrowed abouta hundred millions sterling 
at enormous rates of interestin London and Paris. This money was not spent 
on internal improvements, but was squandered on the construction of twelve 
royal palaces in Cairo, and in the purchaseof pictures and furniture for these 
palaces. The Levantine contractors who built the palaces made immense 


fortunes, and for the most part reinvested these fortunes in loans to the fel- 
lahin at rates varying from 2 to 6 percent per month. 

Truly a vicious circle! The Khedive pledged the homesteads of his sub 
jects to borrow money in London. This money passed on to foreign mid- 
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diemen, who in turn lent it at usurious rates tothe peasantry, who were them- 
selves the security for the original loans. Thecultivators were in the pleas- 
ant position of having to pay, first, 7 per cent to the foreign fmancier, anda 
further 30 per cent per annum on the same money to the foreign contractor. 
To pay the interest on this national debt each acre of cultivated land in 
Egypt has to convert enough of its produce into gold to send almost a sov- 
ereicn yearly to the foreign creditor. In addition to this,each acre has to 
contribute a further share to the expenses of the home government. The 
taxes of Upper Egypt are collected not in money, but ar in produce. 
The lower prices tall the greater the amount of produce which is appropri- 
ated from each acre to pay the sovereign required of it. Since the time the 
debt was contracted the prices of the staple products of Egypt—cotton, sugar, 
wheat, and beans—have fallen more than 50 per cent. The revenue forthe 
current year shows a small surplus over the Budget estimate, simply be- 
Cause cotton has risen nearly a penny per pound and sugar about 3s. a hun- 
dredweight. But if prices are to fall still further, the gold payments which 
Egypt owes to England can only be exacted from a starving nation by the 
most merciless exactions, and by the free use of the kourbash. Here is an 
instance, an extreme instance, I admit, of that ‘appreciation of gold”’ about 
which philosophers with tixed incomes write so complacently, and which is 
said to be for the advantage of England, the creditor nation. 

Then he speaks of other countries. I have looked at the 
finances of Egypt, and I find that they not only have to pay out 
of their 5,000,000 acres of land $25,006,000 in taxes to the English 
but they are taxed to raise a revenue to support the English 
army andcarry on the Government between $27,00,000 and $28,- 
000,000 more, making from $8 to $10 an acre each year. That is 


THE HUMANITY OF THIS CXUEL ENGLAND. 


That is the Government of England when she has the power. 
‘hese speculators bought the bonds. The extravagant Khedive 
vold them. He failed to pay the interest, and then this concen- 
trated power in England sent the English army there, sent the 
ironclads and battered down Alexandria, and placed English 
officers over them as collectors. Isawa year or twoagoastrong 

wrotest from that other England against the use of the lash in 
neypt. It was referred to the war department for report. They 
reported that the lush was necessary to collect the interest, and 
there the matter stopped. It only marks the conduct of the 
monster England that is ruling us to-day. It was only one step 
in this history. 

Look at India. The history of wrongs there never had a par- 
allel on earth. The dtbher day the money power of Engiand de- 
monetized silverinIndia. Whatdoesthatmean? Itmeans that 
the thousand million dollars or thereabouts of uncoined silver 
which the Indians have hoarded from time immemorial, and which 
they worship and which they convert into coin when the hour of 
necessity comes, 

SHALL BE CONFISCATED 

and shall not be coined inte rupees. It means that the Indian 
debt shall be doubled and paid in gold. It means more taxation, 
more slavery, more cruelty, more oppression, more hard times, 
more suffering. See what England has recently done to Austria. 
She made Austria, her debtor, change her $2,400,000,000 of 5 

er cent bonds, payable in silver, imto $2,800,000,000 of 4 per cent 
Guede, gagetie in gold. That is the way she deals with her 
debtors. 

What has England donetoltaly? Letthe starving multitudes 
of that country answer. It was England alone that forced all 
these countries upon a gold basis because they were her debtors 
and she wanted to increase the obligation—I mean unrelenting, 
tyrannical England. This was the England for which Gladstone 
spoke when he said the outside world 

OWED THEM TEN BILLION DOLLARS, 
and it would be great folly in them to remitone cent; they must 
not only have the pound of flesh but the last drop of bleod of 
these oppressed nations. 

What has England done for us now? She has thrown us into 
a condition of panic. She has drawn out the gold to carry out 
her scheme of plunder in Austria, and for other purposes has 


created a panic; and the gold comes here to buy back the same | 


securities at 40 per cent discount. That-is the England with 
which we are dealing. 

In this connection I should like to call attention to the mode 
proposed to get even with the tyrant England—not the learned, 
decent, generous, humane England, but the tyrant England. 
How are we going to get even? Every morning we find in one 
of the 

ORGANS OF THE GOLD PARTY 
down here—the Post—the following: 


THE SURE ROAD TO BIMETALLISM. 

The way to force Europe to agree with us upon international bimetal- 
lism is for the United States to stop buying silver and buy gold. 

The repeal of the Sherman law is only the first step. If we follow it up by 
getting our share of the gold of the world, we will compel England to come 
to our terms. 

That is the proposition. Now, the teachings of the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. VOORHEES] before he went over to the gold 
side of the question have done much good, and I can parden al- 
most anything in him, because he instructed his people upon this 
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great question so that we see the fruits of it. I hold in my 
hand a pamphlet written by a ; 
ME. WOLCOT?, OF INDIANA, 

which states the condition we will be in in not trying to get 
the gold away from England. I ask the Secretary to read jt 
omitting the portion which I have marked through, which is noi 
quite pertinent. I ask the Senate to pay attention. The writer 
has figured it out better than any of us have done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pasco inthe chair), The 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 
NO INTPRNATIONAL BIMETALLISM INCLUDING GREAT BRITAIN IS Possty LI 


In England, since the time of the civil war in the days of Cromwell ana 
Charles I, near two hundred years ago, the steady workings of agriculture. 
manufactures, and other productive employments have had little direct 
disturbance from military interference, and the exchanges of the merchant 
have been unhindered. During the same time, in continental Euro, 
France, Spain, Italy, Germany, and other nationalities have been fount 
over many, many times. Mutually they have devastated and wasted thei) 
fields of agriculture; their manufacturing cities have been captured, sax 
and burned, and their stores of merchandise have been seized and carried 
away. These countries have been impoverished by withdrawal from the 
dustrial pursuits of millions of men who have been engaged in waz 
they have been further impoverished by the direct and vast expenditu: 
of war. 

On the other hand, England, safe in her insular seclusion, rich in an abun 
damee of coal and iron, the valued and necessary elements of mechanica| 
and manufacturing force, with a people of great capacity and energy, has 
for nearly two hundred years sold her surpius productions to the govern 
ments and people of the different European nations in time of war at war 
prices. 

In all ages history informs us the nations of wealth have been the man 
facturing and commercial nations. England, with the special advantag: 
she has possessed, has become, beyond ali example in history, the richest 
nation in the world In money wealth. Fifteen years ago Ricardo, an em 
nent political economist.and statistician, estimated that the people of Grea 
Britain enjoyed investments among other nations to the amount of $7,5) 
000,0..0,on which was paid to the people of England in interestand dividends 
5 per cent per annum, or $875,000,000. Mr. Gladstone in a recent speech in 
Parliament in opposition to bimetallism estimated the amount of invest 
ments by people of Great Britain in other countries at $10,000,609,000. 

At 5 per cent this would give the English an interestand dividend accom 
from nations foreign to Britain of $500,000,000 a year. Mr. Gladstone furthe: 
said “the amount was constantly increasing; that they owed nobody, and 
everybody owed them, and with such advantages as they possessed it would 
be folly forthem to adopt bimetallism.” It would be so great a folly for 
England, that England is sure to maintain the advantage which she enjoys 
in the single gold standard. There is no chance for universal internation! 
bimetallism, with England wedded to the single gold standard, by her vast 
money interests and the profits derived therefrom. The annual income ot 
few nations of Europe.equal their annual expenses. Such donot really own 
themselves. It is estimated that 22.000.000 of soldiers are maintained, at an 
annual expense of $800,000,000, by different nations of continental Europe 
England, now owning of securities and properties of other nations to the 
amount of $10,000,000.v00, with annual income from them of 500,000,000, is 

robably as rich in money as all the rest of Lurope combined, as nearly a! 

uropean nations are heavily indebted, and most of them have no money 
surplus. Englandinsists upon the single gold standard; and England isab 
from her condition of universal creditor, to maintain her position. There 
fore no international bimetallism imcluding Great Britain is possible. 
Under present conditions the United States has not free choice. Necessity 
isdictator. The gold basis is but a trap. 

There is an insufficént supply of gold to meet the wants of this nation 
with money actually on a gold basis, and of the other nations which are 
striving to get on a gold basis, as is proven by the struggle for the posses 
sion of gold and by the distressing derangements extensively prevailing in 
different a of the world, wholly owing to an insufficent gold supply for 
those ie gold. Witness the downfall in the securities of the Argentin« 
Republic and the ruin of the old and once rich banking house of Baring 
Brothers, of London, Engiwnd; the financial wreck of Italy, striving fora 
gold basis; the purchase of gold for a money use by agricultural Austria 
with the expense of her great armies, near 2,000,000 men—a gold basis 
which Austria will never be able to maintain any more successfully than 
did Italy; and the widespread, extensive bamkruptcies and financial ruin 
in Australia. All these indebted and overborrowed nations were encour 
aged by the great money-lenders of Europe to assume to be upon a gold 
basis, without the possibility of gold to muintain such basis. But for such 
encouragements the efforts to become established on a gold basis coul 
never have been tried. In the wreckages of thegreat properties, securilies 
and estates which the money-lenders have wrought, they can buy at theil 
own price things of greatest value. 

What matters it to them what destruction they bring upon others if the) 
securetheir many “pounds of flesh," and bloodas well? Morenearand more 
interesting to us is the financial condition of.cur own country. Ever since 
the close of the late civil war the United States has presented te European 
money-lenders the safest. most extensive, and most profitable fields for it 
vestmentsjof money. South America, Africa, and Australia, compared with 
the United States, have not been very inviting fields for investments, and 
while these countries have, as we know, received some European moneys 
the United States has received very much more. ' 

Hugh McCuliech, Secretary ofthe Treasury, in his report for the year 156s 
| estimated that Europe then heid #850,000,000 of American securities, ‘‘ on the 

greater part of which interest was being paid in gold."’ He says raliroad 

and other stocks are not included in this estimate. He further says: © W' 

are even now increasing our debt to Europe at therate of $60,000,000 to 870,000 

000 per annum in gold-bearing bonds.” e further says: ‘Of the 81,300,000 

000. of the gold and silver products of California and the Territories, pro 
duced since 1848, we have exported $1,1200,000,000.”’ 


WAS THIS VAST EXPORT OF GOLD AND SILVER, LARGELY GOLD, IN ANY 
PART REALLY DUE TO THE SHERMAN SILVER LAW, BNACTED LN 188 





The monetary commission appointed by the Government of the United 
States in 1876 estimated that the foreign indebtedness of the United States 
could not then be less than 82,000,000,000. Since 1876 foreign investments, 
mostly English, have continued to increase very largely. 

Mr. Gladstone claims for Great Britain ownership outside of Britain to the 
amount of $10,000,000,000, which is mostly on agold basis. That indebtedness, 


including ownership of different properties, can not now be less than $4,000," 
000,000 or 65,000,000, 000 


in the United States. 
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As there are in ali the world but about %3,600,000,000 in gold, in money, on 
a gold basis, Great Britain completely dominates the world. World-wide 
financial disqrders are prevailing, owing to the efforts of money-lenders for 















their own profit to establish gold as the single and universal money stand 
ard, without the gold being in existence to meet such extensive and univer 
sal use, evenif gold w equally distribute nong the nations of the eart! 





Much more serious in a general lack of gold for all the world’s mone 
tary usesis the unequal distribution 6f gold among the various nations 
Some have much, others but little, some non 

As related to us, Great Britain has the financial strength of a great credi 









tor nation; the United States the fina weakness of a great debtor na 
tion. Our gold can bec “li from us whenever the interests, necessities, 
or caprices foreign in tors or creditors dictate the call. And we are 
helpless to resist these calls as long as we, in practice, maintain the singel 
gold standard; as witness the current financial history of the day. On the 
single gold ndard, with the present great demand for and the limited 
supply of gold, no debtor nation can maintain such goldstandard, as against 


ifferant 
are borrowing gold oncall. In this regard 
iatever. Let the United States, by legal enact 
@,make gold the exclusive money basis, and we will bea 
As the result of what has been done by the Govern- 





a creditor nation, except by s 
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we haveno independence w 
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ment of the United States aire , and as the result of what is foreshad- 
owed, the industries of the country have been paralyzed; business men 
have been bankrupted; laboring men have been thrown out o ployment 
and a wniversal depreciation of property values has occurred East, W¢ 


North, and South; everywhere throughout the United States, and to an 
amount, Within the last six months, equal to the whole money cost of the 
late war. For whose benefitis this? Not the people of industry, for they 
are suffering. This wreck and ruin is for the profit of the money-lenders of 
Europe and the United States. Outof the depreciated property values in 
railroad and every other kind of investments, the money-lenders select 
their prey at their own prices and th« who before were exorbitantly 
rich become richer at the expense of and by sacrificing the men of indus- 
try. who are the stay and support of the nation 
The money-lenders and their advocates say they 


se 


do not want cheap money 





For once they have not lied. They do not want cheap money. They want 
itas dear as by any possibility they can ma it. But there is no cheap 
money in the United States. Of whatever material it may be; in whateve1 





n, the laws give the money 
to pay all debts an Lob 
property. What can our 


form it may exist; to whateverissue in money fo1 
function; all is equally money in the United Sta 
ligations, and to purchase all kinds and forms of 
people desire more? What can they have better 

In the effort to exclude silver from the money use in the United St 
which the money-lenders falsely call cheap money, the money-lenders have 
made cheap labor, cheap farms, cheap factories, cheap wheat, cheap corn 
cheap cotton, cheap everything among us that has its value measured by 
money; and a cheap nation, for all we have seems to be in the market atthe 
depreciated prices tixed by the money-lenders 

The gold nometallists falsely im that the export of gold is caused 
solely by the existence of the silver certificates issued under what called 
the Sherman law of 1890. The Director of the Mintin his report for 1s 
(page 42) states: “'The heavy export of gold commenced in 1888, aggregating 
to July, 1889, $61,435,989. In the summer of 1890 another movement com 
menced, which continued for two months, with a total export in that brief 
period of $15,672,982,” 

THE SHERMAN LAW HAD NOT THEN BEEN ENACTED. 

As a result of the collapse of the Argentine Republic’s securities in 1890, 
the failure of the English banking house of Baring Brothers in 1891, gold was 
exported tothe amount of 870,233,494. No Sherman lawin this. Gold was 
taken because it was needed. 

Besides we have had large balances of trade against the United States 
English failures in Australia have occurred, and also gold demands in Aus 
tria. These are the sufficient causes for the export of gold from the United 
States; not the Sherman law, which has had no more necessary influence 
than the “idle wind.” * * * If the United States shall have such a sup- 
ply of money as will properly represent its property values, and such as is 
required for the best condition of its productive interests and exchanges 
imperative necessity demands that the basis be broad in proportion to the 
extent of the country, the number of inhabitants, the amount of property 
and business which require a money repres entation, regardless of all inter 
ests except the interests of the people of the United States. There are 
methods by which we can meet our foreign obligations without the folly of 
self-destruction. 

The purchasing clause of the Sherman law should not be repealed, except 
in favor of some law that will assure to the American people a fuller supply 
of money for Americans, and that would be a coinage law, with the coin to 
circulate. With Great Britain’s holdings of $10,000,000,000 of investments 
outside of Great Britain, with probably one-half of all such holdings in the 
United States, much of them calling for gold payments, with but $3,600,000,060 
of gold among all the nations of the earth, we have conditions that leave 
the money markets of the United States subject to being cornered at any 
time; which is in effect a corner of all our pro erty of every kind that is in 
the market, causing the stoppage of business and the destruction of values, 
as we are now sadly experiencing. Ona gold basis, under the condition now 
upon us, we can not avoid these disasters whenever the gold-holders cho 
toinflict them. Therefore,as we have noinde endent power to control the 
supplies of gold, no single gold standard is practicable nor p for the 
United States. 

Witness the recent large exportation of gold, which we would 
permitted if avoidable, creating a money corner of great string 
Which designing men have added a destructive and terrible pank 
representations designed for such effect. 

Recently there has been added to the single gold standard countries va 
and populous India; two-thirds as populous as all Europe, a people, t« 
known to be great hoarders of money. ‘ 

If the gold supply for ail the nations (only $3,600.000,000) was before much 
short of what was needed, how will other nations fare with India’s 260,000,000 
of people added to those striving for goid? Those, nowshort of an adequate 
supply of gold, will be reduced to increased destitution of thatscarce metal 

But the supreme evil in our unfortunate situation is that our rulers do not 
appear to apprehend our financial conditions. 

The Sherman law, which, though faulty, need not here be criticised, was 
by the Administration of President Harrison, and is by the present Admin 
istration enforced contrary to the plain and proper sense of one of its most 
important provisions; that which declares that it is the policy of the Gov 
ernment of the United States to maintain the parity of gold and silver. 

Whoever has received from the Government a silver certificate, or other- 
wise obtained the same, has taken it subject to the law of redemption in sil 
ver. Such hoider has neither legal nor moral right to insist upon anything 
but silver in the redemption of such certificates. The Government under 
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the circumstances should do as a private individual would do, where it had 
both legal and moral right on its side; it should be governed by its own in 
terest and convenience. 
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A. WOLCOTT 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Who is the author of that p ! 

\ ry 1TAWD 

Mr. STEWAR A. We tt. of Indiar He 3 
A. Wolk oO Voleott, Ind. Lhe se to O Ine I 
not be ashamed of hin: he is from his Stat l know 
only by this paper, and if men areto be judged by t rks, j 
‘* by their fruits ye shall know them,” he isagre 
he has given facts that show a very stro CASE t f 
we are asked now to perpetrate He has shown in tl pay 
that we propose ta make acontest with the mo po of En 
land, that has at its command all the bonded i 1 of th 
world, that has ad nd on forfrom $3.00 u to 
000,000. It is proposed to make adem l ie } 
pose of bankrupting them, to take the ore Vay om n 
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and allow the debt to remain as it is: and on the present « rt, i 


we do that. we would have to increase our national debt fro 
$150.000,000 to 300,000,000 and make it $300,000.000 a 7 
Do you suppose we can deprive them of gold by s ne bo 
and 
BORROWING MORE GOLD OF THEM 
and paying them more interest? That is the proposition, and 


a statement of it that 
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this gentleman from Indiana has made 


Senators ought to examine. He has shown completely al 


the nations of Europe, except perhaps France, are absolutel 
prostrated at the feet of this money power. He has shown t 

















this money power has already created this panic and has : 
dant power to create a panic whenever it will it. He} 
stated facts that are open to the examination of everyone, an 
that shows the proposition to repeal this act and borrow go 
the most wicked and monstrous ever g t I 

tive body. 

This same monster, this cruel tyrant, moneyed England, ha 
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TO DEFEAT THE CLAIM OF BIMETALLISM 

It brought the United States to monometallism: it ide it d 
card silver. That I abundantly proved yesterda The Senato 
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land that he does things str He says what he is going tod 
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HE IS A MONOMETALLIST, 
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allmonometallic. -He believes in the New York policy and carries 
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it out; but he does not believe in any fraud or farce in sear. 
ing to get !ngland to help carry it out. There was a good deal of 
talk about this when he was President before, and he sent some 
commissioners over to Europe to see whether there was anything 
init. I read now from his annual message sent to Congress in 
December, 1885. The President's message can always be found 
anywhere, and [ need not give a reference: 

To this end I delegated a gentleman well instructed in fiscal science to pro- 
ceed to the financial centers of Europe and, in conjunction with our minis- 
ters to England, Wrance, and Germany, to obtain a full knowledge of the 
attitude and intent of those governments in respect of the establishment of 
such an international ratio as would procure free coinage of both metals at 
the mints of those countries and our own. By my direction our consul-gen- 
eral at Paris has given close attention to the proceedings of the congress of 
the Latin Union in order to indicate our interest in its objects and report its 
tm be said, in brief, as the result of these efforts, that the attitude of 
the leading p ywers remains substantially unchanged since the monetary 
conference of 188!, nor is it to be questioned that the views of these govern- 
ments are in each instance supported by the weight of — opinion. 

The steps thus taken have therefore only more fully demonstrated the 
uselessness of further attempts at present to arrive at any agreement on the 
subject with other nations 

We have had one trial since that, and it is still further dem- 
onstrated. I said it was a farce at the time,and it has proved 
Now it is said that if you will only prostrate your- 
self, rob the people, adopt the gold standard, you can impover- 
ish your creditors,to whom you owe $3,000,000,000, by taking the 
gold away from them so that they will want you to have cheaper 
money. Others have said all youhave to do is to sell your prod- 
ue’s cheaper and cheaper and buy gold and you will bring them 
to terms. 7 

But all agree that the United States should be at the mercy 
of the Shyiccks; all agree that before there can be any relief, 
Shylock must have his pound of flesh. and that there is nothing 
nominated in the bond which prevents him from taking the 
heart's blood. That is the position into which they propose to 
drive the United States. 

A MORE WICKED, 
relentless, and cruel proposition never has been suggested than 
that we, a debtor nation, should abandon our own monetary sys- 
tom, adopt England’s, and attempt to get her gold. 

Now, see what we are and what we might have been but for 
the act of 1873. We have had since the war nearly thirty years 
of abundant harvests without anything to impede our progress. 
So far as our country is concerned, so far as the seasonsare con- 
cerned, 80 far as the health of the community is concerned, and 
so far as the unlimited resources of the country are concerned, 
everything but the trick of 1873 has been favorable. But for 
that trick, we would have been the greatest financial nation in 
the world; we would have been stronger in money than an 
other. We have produced an average of about $65,000,000 in sil. 
ver and $33,000,000 in gold, or nearly a hundred millions a year 
of the precious metals, for the last twenty-seven years. If that 
amount had been coined, and the people had it as a basis, 

WHAT NATION ON EARTH COULD RIVAL US? 


We have vast mineral resources of all kinds, greater in extent 
than any other country in the world, particularly gold and sil- 
ver. Our near neighbor and our friend on the south, Mexico, 
has furnished more gold and silver for the world than any 
other country. Her mines are being reopened, until we have a 
continent of wealth. When this fatal act of 1873 was passed, sil- 
ver had been better than gold as money for all the ages, and our 
silver dollar had 3 per cent more silver in it in proportion 
to gold than that ofany other country. Our mints were open. 

What we should have done was to reduce the quantity of silver 
in the silver dollar so as to have had a uniform ratio with Europe. 
But that was immaterial. Just before the fatal act was done, not- 
withstanding we were in suspension, notwithstanding there had 
been only a little over three million silver dollars coined since the 
foundation of the Government, when the Comstock and other 
mines were developed our miners commenced to taketheir sil- 
ver to the mint. If they had not been cut off, if they had con- 
tinued to take it in the same proportion that they did from the 
Ist of January to the 12th of February, 1873, we should have 
coined about two and one-half millions that year. There it was, 
and 


sO. 


THE MANIPULATORS OF EUROPE 


understood it. They understood that we would be compelled to 
borrow money of them if they could close our mines. 

The crime of 1873 was cammitted secretly, so as not to arouse 
the attention of the American people to the robbery. For twenty 
years the America: people have struggled to get back their 
rights. Whata monstrous proposition, that in the dark, secretly, 
the great mining interests of the United States should be atonce 
confiseated and the people of the United States denied the right 
to mine and coin their own money, and be compelled to borrow 
money of Europe! Being so compelled, they have done it, and 
the indebtedness has been doubled in the last twenty years, and 
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goes on increasing year by year. 
harder times become, 

THE MORE PROPERTY FALLS, 
and the more labor and suffering are required to pay t! 
mands of Shylock and his associates in this country. 
situation. 

Now we are called upon by a solemn act to sanctify and 
that crime of all the ages. The attempt of this extra s n is 
to take a snap judgment on the people. You dare not submit 
this question to the people, and yet you have the audacity to tel] 
me that a subsidized press, which surrounds this Capitol and 
keeps the news of what is going on from the people, is the yoic 
of the people! 

Let us see what were the issues of the last campaign. The 
latforms of the Democratic and nes parties have been 
requently read, and both declare for bimetallism. What is 

proposed here as to that issue? 1 stated yesterday that I told 
my people that it was 


The more it increnses the 


de- 


That isthe 


justify 


A FALSE PRETENSE 
to claim that the tariff and the force bill were the realissues. | 
repudiated the managers of both political parties for their in- 
sincerity to the people, and said that I would support neither 
party; and I was right. Here is what the press said as to th 
issues on which the Democratic party came into power. I take 
the New York World, which is cracking the whip daily over 
the Senate and seeking to make it a blind tool and servant of 
the money power of Europe. The New York World of June 27, 
1892, says: 
AN ISSUE ELIMINATED. 


It is the general opinion of conservative men that the Democratic silver 
plank is stronger than the Republican. 

Whatever the platforms may say, however, the silver issue is not in the 
present campaign. As the World has urged, this issue has been sent to the 
rear, behind the tariff, the force bill, and billion-dollarism. * * * 

Not only is the silver question not an issue in the present campaign, but 
there is a wholesome sign in the excellent Democratic plank that when it 
comes up for serious consideration, it will be dealt with on business princi 
ples and will not be made the sport of politics. 

(New York World, June 30, 1892.] 
THE REAL ISSUE. 


Neither party could escape the tariff issue if it would. Neither party has 
shown any disposition to do so. 

Thecandidates and the record of the two parties make upthe issue. * * * 
Neither the resurrected old ‘free trade’’ bugaboo on the one side, or the 
iridescent dreams of idealists on the other will divert the voters from th: 
realissue * * * and it is upon this that the World bases its#confident as 
surance that the next President will be a Democrat. 


[New York World, October 6, 1892.]} 
FUSION A DUTY. 

There are several States in the Northwest where the Republican party is in 
the minority, but where the Democratic party is notinthe majority. * * * 
Although there may be differences of opinion on questions of principle be- 
tween Democrats and their allies, there isagreement on the essential princi 
ple—hostility to the robber tariff. * * * 

This duty first attended to, other problems can be settled. 

That was the duty to be first attended to, and yet from the 
mouth of every gold advocate the cry now is that the first duty 
is to repeal the Sherman act 

AND ESTABLISH MONOMETALLISM. 

What insincerity! Talk about the voice of the people, when 
you lie to them in that way during the campnrign! 

The Democratic party comes in here like a Trojan horse, pre- 
pared to destroy the country; it comes in disguise into this Capi- 
tol, with armed men, to strike down the liberties of the people. 
Pretending to be a harmless thing and just going to fight the 
turiff and tariff battles, when it gets in power it turns out that 
it is the enemy of mankind and seeks to strike down the people's 
money and reduce the masses to poverty and want. 

I believed this would be so from what I saw before I left here 
last year, and [I acted upon that belief, that if either party got 
into power under the pretense that the tariff was the only issue, 
they would strike a deadly blow at the most fatal part of our 
financial system, would 

SANCTIFY THE INFAMOUS ACT OF 1873, 


and leave us in the grasp of the money power of Europe. 
not been deceived, 


[New York World, October 17, 1892.] 
THE WESTERN REVOLT. 


* * * The conditions are wholly different in the two sections. At thé 
South the Democrats who have been in revolt are in sympathy with their 
party upon the main issues before the country—the tariff, the force bill, and 
the black Republican record generally for the past four years. * * * in 
the West the revolt of the farmers was, and is, against the cardinal princi 
ples and the current policy of their party. They are against the high tari! 


|New York World, November 5, 1892.] 
A LAST WORD TO TPE WEST. 


The telegraph can carry to the Democratsof the Northwest this last ap- 
ee: * * * Complete the revolution begun two years ago. Down with 
igh tariff! Down with trusts, monopolies, and piutocratic rule! 


When they get here they raise the flag of plutocratic rule and 
say it is the willof the people. In November it was‘‘Down with 


I have 














1893. 








plutocratic rule;” but no sooner had the victory been won than 
you raised the flag of the plutocrats of the world and said that it 
was your purpose and that you were sent here to double the ob- 
ligations of contracts, increase the power of the plutocrats, and 
humiliate and degrade your own people. Talk about obeying 
the will of the people! It is a mockery and an outrage that you 
should claim you were elected to demonetize silver when you 
were elected for a wholly different purpose. 

I select these papers because they are leading the crusade to | 
stampede the Senate and to deny to it the right to exercise its 
legitimate function to-day. They say, ‘‘ Vote first, and discuss 
afterwards.” Iam not surprised that they should dread dis- 
cussion with such a record as this to be presented to the country. 


| 


|New York Herald, June 24, 1892. ] 
* * The [Democratic] platform is squarely representative of Demo 
cratic principles. It is right on tariff, right on ae, *. +. 

[New York Herald, June 238, | 

* * * Ttis to be a battle of political policies. * The banner of one 
army Will represent high taxes, while thatof the other will represent the low- 
est taxation consistent with current expenses of the Government. * * * 

[New York Herald, September 14, 1892.] 

In the letter which appears in this morning’s Herald, Murat Halstead con 
cedes the claim of the solid South * * The force bill brass band bel 
lowing has had influence inthe South. * * * 

That is true. You told the people of the South onevery stump 
and everywhere that they must stand by the Democratic party 
to prevent negro domination, and that they must sink all other 
questions. Allof youtold themthat, I read your speeches, and 
saw what position you took. You told them that they should 
send you here to protect them from negro domination, to protect 
them from unreasonable taxation. You showed them your con- 
stant record 


* 


age 


K 


* 


IN FAVOR OF BIMETALLISM, 


and they believed you. Will you now say to this people ‘‘We 
deliberately deceived you: we have got into power under false 
yretenses, and we will rob you of the most sacred right which 
you have demanded for the last twenty years inevery convention 
and on every stump?” 
[New York Herald, September 26, 1892.] 

* * * Nor is there likely to be any radical change of policy. * * * 

Shere je but one issue in which the people are practically interested 
the tariff. 





{New York Herald, September 27, 1892. 

* ¢ That tariff reform is the vital issue of the campaign in the estima- 
tion of Mr. Cleveland, is made clear by his letter of acceptance. 

Vital issue! He has said not a word about it except inciden- 
tally. The fact is that now the vital issue is to take away the 
constitutional right of the people to coin their own money; and 
the vital issue has been made since he got into power. 

The New York Tribune concurred. with the Democratic press 
as to what the issue was, and the Republicans came here with the 
same claim that the Democrats did: that they would carry out 
the views of the party on the issues of the campaign. 

[New York Tribune, June 14, 1892.] 
WHAT BUSINESS MEN WANT. 


* * * The influence of all conservative business men will be powerfully 
exerted during the next five months to prevent the unsettling effects of a 
Democratic victory for so-called tariffreform. * * * 

[New York Tribune, June 16, 1892.] 
ISSUES OF THE CANVASS. 

* * * Thechief issue which his [Cleveland’s] party will advocate is pe- 
culiarly hisown. * * * “The people’s cause of tariff reform” will be the 
cardinal doctrine of the Democracy in this canvass. * * * “The conse- 
crated cause of tariffreform.” * * * 7 

Protection is a stronger policy to-day thanit was in 1888, and it was a win- 
ning issue then. It is a winning issue now. 

[New York Tribune, June 21, 1892.] 
* * Behind Cleveland is a party which in the last three years has de- 
clared for free silver in thirty-one State platforms, and in two Congresses 
has voted for free silver bills with substantial unanimity. 
[New York Tribune, June 23, 1892.) 
THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. 

Everybody knows that the great majority of the convention [Democratic] 
was disposed to adopt an unequivocal free-silver platform, * * * but on 
the great questions of the hour the Democrats have not dared to speak the 
truth, They mean what they do not daretosay. It is afree-silver platform. 
* * Itis a free-trade platform. * * * 

{New York Tribune, November 2, 1892. ] 
THE VITAL QUESTION. 


x 


* 
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| devil in.” 
to be bimetallists to 








ward now and say that the people of the United States d nd 
this legislation? 
All public men of all parties 
SINCE SII ER WAS DEMONETIZEI 

have claimed that they were bimetallists. The only question 
was how to accomplish bimetallism. They dared not speak their 
real sentiments, if they were monometa ts, or ‘*there is no 
vice of so simple a form but assumes some form of virtue in its 
outer part.” It is the old idea that those who claim to be bi- 
metallists would not let the country have bimet illism, but they 
had to pretend that they favored i It is the old-fashioned way 
of putting on *‘ the livery of the court of heaven to serve the 


Many of them have done that, but they had to assume 


get here. All of you had to do that. 


Now we are impudently told that we have come here to do 
England’s will; that that is the demand of the American people. 
[I have here the New York Times, and I might take al! the 


papers and show how they misrepresent their constituencies, 
That paper goes on to say how nearly 40,000,000 people were 
represented in the House of Representatives by those who 

VOTED 
the other day. They voted to carry out the edict of the money 
power, but they are held up to us as men who obey their con- 
stituents, and we are told that only a few million people are 
represented by those who voted the other way. 

W hat a comment it is on the fidelity of the representatives of 
this Government to the will of the people that those who repre- 
sent 40,000,000 voted to sanctify and ratify the act of 1873, which 
all have condemned and nobody has excused, which has been 
condemned in every canvass and on every stump! It is an issue 
which they dared not submit to the people squarely in a Presi- 
dential campaign and which they claim was not a party issue, 
Nearly everyone who has been elected to either House of Con- 
gress for the last twenty years has been elected as a bimetallist 
in some form; but now they say that voting against bimetallism 
and voting for the single gold standard is fidelity to the people, 
while voting as they promised for twenty years and as the peo- 
ple have demanded all that time is infidelity to their constitu- 
ents! 


rO DEMONETIZE SILVER 


THE EFFRONTERY AND THE AUDACITY 
of such a proposition surpass the comprehension of man and pre- 
suppose that the Senate is ignorant of the history of the country. 

Then, on top of that, they say * Vote first and discuss after- 
wards.” If we would not expose this enormous rascality, if we 
would not expose this duplicity, if we would not expose this be- 
trayal of the dearest interests of the people here on this floor, 
we should be unfit to represent the people. 

The situation has been well set forth in a publication in the 
New York Daily Indicator of August 30, 1893, which I desire to 
have read. I will ask my friend from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL] 
to read it for me, 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon read as follows: 

APTER SILVER, WHAT? 

It is possible to expect too much to result from the repeal of the purchas- 
ing clause of the silver act of 1399, even admitting that the repeal is practi- 
cally assured. The mistake having been made in assuming that the silver 
law was responsible for every disagreeable thing that has happened, it is 
more than likely that there will be more or less disappointment over the re- 
sults to follow the repealof the law. It is even possible that the repeal may 
take a different shape from that now suggested by the action of the House of 
Representatives. 

It may be that the Senate will agree tothe Wilson bill, although we should 
not be surprised if it brought forth a compromise measure, just as was done 
in 1890, when it was a question of free coinage, or what Now it is no silver 


coinage or what, and if the Senate shouid bait a silver hook with an aboli- 
tion of the tax on State bank notes, for instance, there might be a new phase 
put upon the question. With all the bell ringing over the big majority 
against silver in the House, the fact remains that the partyin power has a 
very strong leaning toward silver, and any plausible excuse would cause a 
majority to take sides for silver. In 1890 the Democrats in the House voted 


112 for free coinage and only 12 against. On Monday 100 voted for free coin- 
ageandlIiifagainst. This wouldindicate a sweeping change in the sentiment 
of Congress on this question but for the fact brought out many times during 








The vital question this year is whether an American or a British indus- 
trial policy shall prevail. * * * 

{New York Tribune, November 10, 1892.] 

* * * But we desire to be perfectly frank on this subjectalso. Theelec- 
tion (Tuesday, November 8] means, we suppose, that a majority of the 
American people is made up of those who are not unwilling to see the eco- 
nomic doctrine of the Democratic platform putinto practice. * * * 

Thus they met the issue, and thus they have changed it. Can 
anybody say that we are not now here to take a snap judgment 
upon the people? How dare any newspaper, which said through 
the whole canvass that the tariff was the only issue, come for- 





the discussion that every trick of influencing, by threat and by promise, was 
played to catch votes forrepeal. The distribution of “ pie” was frequently 
alluded to, and reference to the “pressure "’ brought to bear upon refractory 
Congressmen was made in no doubtful terms. Im spite of it all the domi- 
nant party barely records a majority against free coinage 

More than this, that part of the country whence comes the great pro- 
sortion of the representatives of the President's party is largely rept snted 
by silver men. At the very last ditch, when all was up with silver and the 
final vote on the bill to repeal the purchasing act was taken, we Ala- 
bama voting 6 against the repeal, 3 for; Arkansas, 5 against, | for; Florida, 
1 against, 1 for; Georgia, 4 against, 6 for; Kentucky, 2 against, 8 for; Louisi- 
ana, 2 against, 3 for; Maryland, none against, 6 for; Mississippi, 6 against, 


1 for; Missouri, 12 against, 1 for; North Carolina, 7 against, | for; South 
Carolina, 4 against, 1 for: Tennessee, 5 arainst, 3 for; Texas, 9 against, 4 for; 
Virginia, 2 azainst, 8 for; and West Virginia, none against, 3 for; a total of 
66 against, and 50 for repeal. 

He would be very unwise, indeed, who refused to heed the sentiment of 
those fifteen States, and that sentiment was more strongly expressed in the 
vote on restoring the old act of 1878, the total vote of those States being 90 
in favor, against 34 opposed. That the silver question is not settled, and 
will not be settled by the repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the act of 


1890, is almost certain, even assuming that the Senate will follow the exam- 
ple of the House. 
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Back of this question is, What are we going to do with our currency sys- 
tem’ We have a national-bank currency, which is of prescribed volume and 
can not te extended very much under the present system. Wehave a silver 
currency, whit 
Government stops purchasing silver. We havea legal-tender currency, also 
limited to its present volume unless Congress enacts new laws to increase 
the issue of Government notes. Remaining, there are only gold coin, which 
may be minted to any amount within the capacity of our mints, and gold 
certificates, which may be issued to any extent not to exceed the gold depos- 
ited therefor. 

W hat, then, is our currency to be hereafter? If we are to have increased 
issues of money, what kind ofmoney is it to be, and how much? 


stead of to the end of it. After silver, what? Well, it will require ali the 
wisdom of the greatest minds of this country to solve the financial problems 
that are now about to present themselves. 


Mr. STEWART. Ihave another communication here from 


James H. Monroe. who was chairman of the committee on resolu- | 


tions at the meeting of bimetallists in New York a few days ago. 
Mr. Monroe isan eminent law writer, and has written one of the 
best books on what he terms The Two Sides of the Silver Ques- 
tion, of any American. 


to throw much light upon the subject. 
that read by the Secretary to goin the RECORD. Inasmuch as 
it is constantly said that we are not obeying the will of the 
people, the present status is very important to show where we 
are and what we are doing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
read in the absence of objection. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


The paper referred to will be 


NEw YORK. Auquet 30, 1898. 


Reseecrep Sir: lL respectfully address you as the chairman of the mass 
meeting of the bimetallists of New York City, a city whose representatives 
in the Congress of the United States have so lately repudiated the national 
platforms of both the great parties of the country, and that, too, while hun- 
dre of thousands of their constituents are being prevented from starving 
through the charitable gifts of bread doled out to them one loaf at a time, 
because the number of hungry poe are 50 much inexcess of the means of 
those who 8 > generously seek to aid their starving fellow-citizens of a coun- 
try where bread 15 selling for less than its cost of production, 

iread with regret and humiliation this recent action of the lower House of 
Congress on the great financial question now before the country as regards 
the nnconditional repeal of the Sherman act. 

The New York World says that “ the fourteen silver State Senators repre- 
sent, all told, a population of 1,253,735, or less than 2 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the United States.’’ The World also states that ‘‘ the New York Sen- 
ators represent a population of 5,997,833, or 9} per cent of the population of 
the country, and five times that of the seven silver States.”’ According to 
this statement the New York World ignores the sentiments of the highly re- 
spectable and influential Cooper Union mass meeting of over 3,000 citizens 
and about 3,000 who went away unable to get in, the same that our members 
of Congress have done by voting for the unconditional repeal of the Sher- 
man law. 

Ideny the abovestatements. When the New York Senators vote for the un- 
conditional repeal of the Sherman law they do not represent one-third of 
the peopleof New York, and, furthermore, they do not represent the majority 
of the people of the United States who are in favor of bimetallism, which 
should be enacted in connection with the repeal of the Sherman law, as a 
substitute therefor. If the Sherman law is repealed unconditionally it may 
require years of incessant effort on the part of od ple to overcome the 
infivence and maneuvers of the unscrupulous gold advocates, whose in- 
fluence over certain officials are of a very peculiar and masterly nature. 

No member of Congress represents the majority of the people of the United 
States who shall vote for the unconditional repeal of the Shermun law, 
and this assertion is maintained by the platforms of both the great parties 
of the country, which reads as follows: 

Pemocratic platform asserts that— 

*“We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the 
country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver, without discrimination 
against either metal and without charge for minting.’’—Ohkicago Democratic 
Convention of 1892. 

Republican platform asserts that— 

**The American people, from tradition and interest, favor bimetallism, and 
the Republican party demands the use of gold and silver as standard money.” 

Those Democratic and Republican members of Congress who vote for the 
unconditional repeal ofthe Sherman lawnot only repudiate their respective 
party platforms, but they disregard the instructions of both the Demo- 
cratic and the Republican voters who elected them as their special repre- 
sentatives, and not, in any sense whatever, as the representatives of those 
who advocate the gold standard of market values. 

It is the effort to enforce the gold standard that has caused banks and mer- 
chants to fail, factories to suspend operations, a premium to be paid for cur- 
rency, a reduction of wages, a general discharge of hundreds of thousands 
of industrious workmen, and last but not the least of the direful misfortunes 
that have been inflicted upon the American people, is the demoralizing and 
degrading necessity of charitably supplying bread for the hungry, to prevent 
their starving in a country where an immense surplus supply of food of all 
kinds is being sold daily at less than the cost of production. 

Members of Congress who serve the gold men instead of their constit- 
uents pretend that the bankers are the debtors, and therefore their advo- 
cacy of the gold standard is to be considered as against their greedy credit- 
ors. If our bankers are so badly situated is it meet for our Government 
officials to act under their advice in a financial sense? If the bankers are 
debtors instead of being creditors, they are most assuredly insolvent, and, 
being so, their resultant practical want of financial ability should deter 
all honest men from as their instructions upon such an important 
question as that of bimetallism and the financial interests of the starving 

soOple, 

Tris thé attempt to reduce the-market value of labor and products to a 
goki standard that has inflicted upon us the present financial distress. With 
the view of reducing the people to a condition of absolute servitude the goid 
men have insisted upon the repeal of the Sherman law, for the sole purpose 
of preventing the people obtaining the benefits to be derived from a reguiar 
increase of Government currency to the amount of 84,500,000 monthly, and 
thereby cause a greater stringency in the money market, with a correspond- 
ing depression of business and an oppressive effect upon those who are de- 
pendent for their living upon their daily toil. 

The fact that the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States has been 
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h will also be limited to the present amount as soon as the | 


i It must be | 
seen that we have just got to the beginning of our currency legislation, in- | 





He understands the situation well, | 
and in his letter he sums up the present status in such a way as | 


[ should like to have | ™22's need. 


| for bimetallism. 
| nity. 
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advised to illegally reduce the monthly purchases of silver proves con, lu 
sively to all unprejudiced minds that the gold men are unscrupulonsly at 
tempting, through his instrumentality, tostarve the people into the sup} we rt 
of the gold standard, by thus reducing the monthly supply of Governmey: 
notes to such an embarrassing extent as to compel the employers of wac: 
earners to either pay a ruinous premium for currency, or discharge th, 
employés, because they can not obtain the money required to pay them th 
weekly wages. ' 

Those members of Congress who voted against the amendment to | 
Wilson bill, providing for the coinage of gold and silver upon a parit 
16 ounces of silver to 1 of gold, have thereby repudiated the platforms 
both the great parties of the country, and have deliberately disregarde 
desires of their constituents, and proved recreant to their obligations 
ward all mankind. 

Those members of Congress who, having announced their adherenc: 
bimetallism, but, nevertheless, voted against the Bland amendment of 1) 
bill repealing the Sherman law, have thereby stultified themselves, and } 
also destroyed any confidence that the people may have possessed in t 
ability to defend their personal rights as citizens of the United States, or 
ing capable in their honest desires to maintain su:h rights in a pat 
and practical manner. Men who speak one way and act another ar: 


| of all rights of respect and confidence it a political sense. 


Honest money measures wheat at $1 or moreperbushel., Dishone 
measures Wheat at 60 cents or less per bushel. Silver and go! 
parity of 16 to 1 restrains the rich man’s greed and supplies the w 


An infiated value of money is more demoralizing than inflated 1 


| prices, because inflated money enriches the gold owner and impove 


The people of all parties and sections of the country \ 
Members of Congress can not ignore that fact with im; 


the gold earner. 


Respecifully, 
. . JAMES H. MONROE 


Chairman Committee on Resolut 


RICHARD LACEY, Psq., 
Chairman Cooper Union Mass Meeting. 


Mr. VOORHEES: I rise to inquire whether the Senator fix 
Nevada expects to conclude to-night? 

Mr. STEWART. I would rather be excused from conclud 
to-night, as I have not got as far along as I’‘had hoped to do 

Mr. VOORHEES. Then, with the permission of the Senat: 

I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of ex: 
tive business. 

Mr. STEWART. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motio 
of the Senator from Indiana. 

The motion was agreed to: and the Senate proceeded to i 
consideration of executive business. After twelve minutes sven 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock 
and 12 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, September 7, 1893, at 12 o’clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate September 6, 189 
SURVEYOR-GENERAL. 


Charles H. Dickinson, of Plaquemine, La., to be surveyor-gen 
eral of Louisiana, vice Charles B. Wilson, to be removed. 


MELTER OF THE MINT, DENVER, COLO. 
Walter Allen, of Colorado, to be melter of the mint of th 


| United States at Denver, in the State of Colorado, to succee 


Safford R. Hainer, resigned. 
ASSAYER AND MELTER, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


William E. Ardrey, of North Carolina, to be assayer and melt 
of the assay office of the United States at Charlotte, in the Stat 
of North Carolina, to sueceed S. W. Cramer, resigned. 

SUPERINTENDENT OF THE MINT, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

John Daggett, of California, to be superintendent of the mint 
of the United States at San Francisco, in the State of Californi 
to succeed Williaz H. Dimond, resigned. 

COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


Frank P. Bond, of Tennessee, to be collector of internal reve 


| nue for the fifth district of Tennessee, to succeed David A. Nunt 


resigned. 

John T. Essary, of Tennessee, to be collector of internal reve- 
nue for the second district of Tennessee, 10 succeed A. B. Bow- 
man, resigned. 

Rudolphus O. Randall, of Alabama, to b>» collector of intern 
revenue for the district of Alabama, to succeed Robert A. Mose- 
ley, jr., resigned. 

Paul B. Trammell, of Georgia, to be collector of internal rev- 
enue for the district of Georgia, to succeed W. H. Johnson, re- 
signed. 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 
John A. Michel, of Texas, to be collector of customs for the 


district of Brazos de Santiago, in the State of Texas, to succeed 
Robert B. Rentfro, removed. 
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PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
Infantry arm. 


First Lieut. James A. Irons, regimental quartermaster, Twen- 
tieth Infantry, to be captain, August 25, 1893, vice Hamner, 
Twentieth Infantry, appointed paymaster. 

First Lieut. Frank de L. Carrington, regimental adjutant, 
First Infantry, to be captain, August 30, 1893, vice Armstrong, 
First Infantry, deceased. 

Second Lieut. 
first lieutenant, August 31, 1893, vice Morrison, Twentieth In- 
fantry, appointed regimental quartermaster. : 

Second Lieut. Richard C. Croxton, Fifth Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant, S¢ptember 1, 1893, vice Brant, First Infantry, ap- 
pointed regimental adjutant. 

POSTMASTERS. 

John C, Devine, to be postmaster at Alliaace, in the county of 
Stark and State of Ohio, in the place of Harper Brosius, whose 
commission expired March 27, 1893. 


Robert Galbreath, to be postmaster at Edmond, in the county | 


of Oklahoma and Territory of Oklahoma, the appointment of a 


postmaster for the said office having, by law, become vested in 


the President on and after April 1, 1893. 
William F. 

of Luzerne and State oj 

Fowler, removed. 

William W. Carr, to be postmaster at Philadelphia, in the 
county of Philadelphia and State of Pennsylvania, in the place 
of John Field, resigned. 

Charles H. Dorr, to be postmaster at Berwick, in the county 
of Columbia and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of Robert 
S. Bowman, whose commission expired March 20, 1893. 

George W. Fink, to be postmaster at Irwin, in the county of 
Westmoreland and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of Ben- 
jamin Steele, resigned. 

Byron H. I’rampton, to be postmaster at Clarion, in the county 
of Clarion and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of John B. 
Patrick, whose commission expired March 29, 1893. 

Charles C. Graeber, to be postmaster at Ashland, in the county 


Pennsylvania, in the place of Owen 


of Schuylkill and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of George | 


S. Keiper, resigned. 

Ira M. Harvey, to be postmaster at Lock Haven, in the county 
of Clinton and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of Robert 
S. Barker, whose commission expired April 1, 1893. 

William H. Hay, to be postmaster at Meyersdale, in the county 


of Somerset and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of William | 


H. Zufall, whose commission expired April 1, 1893. 

Michael T. Hogan, to be postmaster at Emporium, in the county 
of Cameron and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of Cornelius 
B. Gould, whose commission expired April 1, 1893. 


Urbanus B. Hubbs, to be postmaster at Mount Pleasant, in the | 


county of Westmoreland and State of Pennsylvania, in the place 
of Daniel S. Jordan, resigned. 

Thomas F’. Kennedy, to be postmaster at State College, in the 
county of Center and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of Jos- 
eph E. Mitchell, deceased. 


Henry E. Kulp, to be postmaster at La Plume, in the county | 


of Lackawanna and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of Isaac 
F. Tillinghast, removed. 


George A. Rehr, to be postmaster at Orwigsburg, in the county | 
of Schuylkill and State of Pennsylvania, the appointment of a | 
postmaster for the said office having, by law, become vested in | 


the President on and after April 1, 1893. 

William A. Shrum, to be postmaster at Latrobe, in the county 
of Westmoreland and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of James 
Ogden, whose commission expired April 1, 1893. 

Eden A. Townsend, to be postmaster at Apollo, in the county 
of Armstrong and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of David 
D. P. Alexander, whose commission expired April 1, 1893. 

Frank M. Vandling, to be postmaster at Scranton, in the 
county of Lackawanna and State of Pennsylvania, in the place 
of David M. Jones, whose commission expired March 29, 1893. 

Frederick O. Whitman, to be postmaster at Lewisburg, in the 
county of Union and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of John 
V. Miller, removed. 

Joseph F. Windfelder, to be postmaster at St. Marys, in the 
county of Elk and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of Henry 
A. Parsons, jr., resigned. 





CONFIRMATION. 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate September 6, 1893. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


‘Thomas J. Blaok, of Oregon, to be collector of customs for the 
district of Willamette, in the State of Oregon. 
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Edward M. Lewis, Eleventh Infantry, to be | 


. ; | 
3oyle, to be postmaster at Freeland, in the county | 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, September 6, 1893. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by Rev. [ISAac W. 
CANTER, of Washington, D.C 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and 
| approved. 
i LEAVE OF ABSENCI 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence w ollows 


To Mr. SOMERS (on motion of Mr. BARWIG)}, for two weeks. on 
account of important business. 


To Mr. LILLY) 


ere 
count of sickness. 


on motionof Mr. WRIGHT), ind itely, ona 


To Mr. HARTER, indefinitely, on account of ekn 
family. 
To Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee, indefinitely, on account of sick 
| ness in his family 
! To Mr. Coss of Missouri, for one week, on account of impor- 
tant business. . 
To Mr. BLANCHARD, until October 1, on account o mpo t 
business. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, [ ask unani 
mous consent to introduce the bill which I send to the desk and 


to have it referred to the Committee on Banking 

The SPEAKER. The Cle 
after which the Chair wil 
The Clerk read as follo 


and Currency 
rk will report the title of tl 


lask if there be obje ‘tion 


g: 
A bill for the enlargemen 


tion of the same 


Mr. BROSIUS. Mr. Speaker, I call for the 


THE RULES. 


The SPEAKER, The regular order is demanded, which is 
equivalentto an objection. The regular order is the further con- 
sideration of the report from the Committee on Rules. The Clerk 
will report the pending amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend Rule XXIII, paragraph 2, by striking out, in lines 2 and 3 of satd 
paragraph, the words, “ which shall consist of 100 members sO that the 
clause will read Whenever a Committee of the Whole House finds itself 
without a quorum the Chairman shall cause the roll to be called,”’ et 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that since 
the House took its recess last Saturday a great many members 
on thisside haveexpressed a desire that the Committee on Rules 
| should accept the pending amendment. Many gentlemen have 
expressed this desire who will vote to sustuin the committee if 
the committee should refuse to yield to this request. As this 
proposition from the committee was not fundamental at all in 
its character, but looked simply to the expedition of public busi- 
ness, we have thought best to yield to this request coming from 
|} sO many gentlemen on this side. The committee does not at all 
| mean to be understood as assenting to the idea that their sug 
gestion was subject to the objections which have been made 
against it. We are still of opinion that the proposition was a 
| wise one, and that if agreed to by the House it would result in 
great expedition of the public business. But we have no desire 
to force anything upon the House that it does not wish, and we 
have thought that under all thecircumstances it is best we should 
assent to this request coming from so many sources 
of the House and accept the amendment offered by my collea 
{[Mr. KYLE]. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I had taken the floor on Sat 
urday, just prior to the adjournment, with a view to saying a 
few words in favor of the proposition from which the Committee 
on Rules is just about to retreat. Our biennial discussions about 


on this sid 





j 

| the rules have been for a long time, and promise to be for a long 
| time to come, a very entertaining part of the business of t 

| House. The Fifty-first Congress was made notable by the 

| tion of a good many reforms that had been suggested, many o 
| them, a long time before, but never before adopted by the Ho 

as a rule of its faith and its practice. 

I think rather the most interesting thing I have seen in the 
| House has been the effort—gentle, but up to this moment very 


firm—of the Committee on Rules to deliver, if possible, their less 
pres oe brethren from their surviving prejudices against 
the Fifty-first Congress. The gentleman from Mississippi | Mr. 
| CATCHINGS] and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE}, 
until this moment, have been the unconscious instruments of 
process of education which in time promised to enable the Demo 
cratic party to believe that they were the authors, instead of the 
| screaming and struggling victims, of our reformed proce 
| {Laughter. | 


I count myself fortunate that I came to the House in the ses- 
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sion when the bondage of usage and tradition gave place to 
common sense in the rules and government of this y. We 
found the House handicapped by a system of obstruction, in- 
cluding a partisan refusal to participate in current proceedings, 
the studious use of certain easy and convenient parliamentary 
motions, and the inherited notion that the Constitution pre- 
serves the quorum of the Committee of the Whole with the 
same care by which it preserves the quorum of the House itself. 
These weapons of obstruction, even inthe handsof inexperienced 
statesmen, were effective to kill the progress of business, and 
left the House, notwithstanding the pressure of its responsibili- 
ties, stranded and helpless. 

Of course we might have gone on, as many Congresses had gone 
on year after year under the old régime, spending most of our 
time calling the roll and waging an unequal warfare with a lit- 
tle group of statesmen that had already grown famous on mo- 
tions to adjourn. We might have done that; but fortunately for 
ourselves, and I have always believed fortunately for the coun- 
try, we found astrong leadership in the Fifty-first Congress that 
enabled this House to correct the abuses of precedent and cus- 
tom and to restore the almost obsolete right of self-government. 
We have been very much gratified, indeed, at the gradual ap- 
proach of the Committee on Rules to the true standard. 

It is admittea that you have disguised your approbation of the 
reforms of 1890, mutilating them, if I may use a familiar figure, 
as gypsies used to treat children they had stolen, so that their 
friends would not recognize them. At the same time, we are 
able to discern from your movements that the reign of the fili- 
buster in this House is over, and that hereafter he lives, if he 
live at all, by the grace of the Committee on Rules; that is to 
say, the Democratic party managers reserve the right to revoke 
his license at their shana. I must express my regret at the 
retreat of the Committee on Rules, insufficiently covered by 
the words which have just fallen from the lips of the gentleman 
from Mississippi. We were going on smoothly in a direction 
that led even the dullest man in the United States to perceive 
that only time and a little closer pressure of party convenience 
were necessary to make the Democratic party indorse the entire 
record of the historic Speakership of the Fifty-first Congress. 

And yet, Mr. Speaker, it is only four years since this House 
was filied with a clamor which, I venture to say, was never 
equaled in the French Chamber of Deputies, and hardly sur- 
passed by the recent fist fights in the English House of Com- 
mons, and all because of the fact that the majority of the House 
undertook to assume the duties which were imposed upon them 
in the transaction of the public business. Few of us on this side 
of the House will ever be able to forget the day when my friend 
from Indiana [Mr. BYNUM] rushed into the area in front of the 
Speaker’s chair, gesturing like a madman, declaring that the 
day would never come when he would submit to despotism in 
the American Congress. And when the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] on Saturday last sent to the desk a 
record of a speech of his delivered in 1890, and asked to have it 
read, in order to show that in the vicissitudes of time his devotion 
to the Constitution, at least, was unshaken, many here recalled 
the day when he stood in his place and denounced as ‘‘revolu- 
tionary, usurpatory, andcorrupt” an orderly decision of as brave 
and true a man as ever presided in this House. [Applause on 
the Republican side. |} 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I ask that the gentle- 
man may be permitted to proceed until he concludes his remarks. 

The SPEAKER. In the absence of objection, the gentlemen 
from Lowa will proceed for five minutes longer. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. All of these things it does not take a very 
long memory to recall to our minds, and we remember also that 
in the midst of the noise and tempest of disorderly tongues 
the Speakership of the House and the person of the Speaker 
pessed through the ordeal without the loss of prestige or confi- 
dence in the public mind. They called him a revolutionist; 
yet our highest courts of justice have affirmed his judgment. 
They called him a usurper; yet everybody knows that he pre- 
served allrightsexcept the right to defeat the progress of public 
business. 

In the heat of party passion they did not hesitate to attack his 
yersonal character; yet behind him stood the solid support of 
iis party associates,‘and. behind them the conservative good 
sense of the people everywhere. [Applause on the Republican 
side. ] d 

1 congratulate him to-day that he is permitted to see so many 
tokens of his victory over the mean and stubborn prejudices that 
once assailed him, and I congratulate the House that in so large 
a measure it has entered into the liberty of action secured to it 
by the courage and genius of the gentleman from Maine. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.) 
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SEPTEMBER 6, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its cleplea 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment ‘oit t 
resolutions of the following titles: ae 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 6) to make the 18th day of Se; 
ber, 1893, a holiday within the District of Columbia; and — 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 7) to permit the use of certain en. 
signs, flags, and signal numbers to decorate the Capitol and it 
approaches September 18, 1893. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

Mr. HAGER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reportea 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled the bil! | H. |: 
4) to provide for certain urgent deficiencies in the appropriations 
for the service of the Governmentfor the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1894, and for other purposes; when the Speaker sivned t} 
same. 


tem- 


ius 


16 
THE RULES. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I am not surprised at this 
outbreak on the part of my friend from Iowa[Mr. Douuiy: 
He has to-day witnessed a spectacle on this side of the House 
which could never have occured on the other side. He has had 
evidence, sir, that the power of the Speaker of this House is not 
to be used for the purpose of compelling the adoption of such 
rules as the Speaker himself thinks are just and proper. He 
has had evidence, sir, that on this side of the House we recoc- 
nize the rightof every gentleman tointerpose his objections, and 
when they become of a serious character, as in this instance, he 
has seen the Committee on Rules willing to assent or yield its 
views to the pressure of opinion brought against them. It is 
something, I say, which was never witnessed on the other side of 
the House, at least since I have been a member of Congress, and 
I have been here now during four terms. 

Our friends on the other side are quite fond of having the idea 
go out throughout the country that we have been following in 
the train of the Republican leadership in the rules we propose 
for the government of this House. Why, sir, after most careful 
inspection of the rules and with the disposition which we have 
manifested to take from them everything which we believe to 
be good, we have found but two things that we were able to ac- 
cept. One was the method providing for the introduction of 
bills, and the other the proposition to make one hundred a quo- 
rum in Committee of the Whole. 

But everything else contained in the Rules of the Fifty-first 
Congress, except those things which have been common to all 
Congresses, have been rejected by the Committee on Rules. In- 
deed, the Committee on Rules have never for one moment con- 
templated suggesting them to this House for adoption. 

Mr. Speaker, the rules of this House, as they have been pro- 

osed and as they will be adopted, recognize freedom of debate 
in itsfullestextent. They are based upon the conception thit no 
rules are good which do not yield to the individual members of 
this House the fullest freedom of discussion and debate. They 
recognize that there can be no wise legislation which is not ac- 
companied with this freedom of discussion and debate. 

But more than that, Mr. Speaker, they expressly reject and 
repudiate the idea that supreme power shall be vested in the 
Speaker. Under these rules the power, in the last resort, ‘s left 
where it should always be, with the majority of this House. 
While we have a power which will put an end to discussion and 
to debate, and bring any measure to a vote, that is a power 
which can only be exercised when it is fairly considered and 
acted upon by a majority of the members of this House. 

We have no rule which indulges the fanciful theory that 
member who is actually absent may be theoretically present. I 
wish to call attention to the difficulty in which the distinguished 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] found himself when he had 
made his famous quorum count. We learn from gentlemen on 
the other side that it was farcical and absurd to say that a man 
could be physically present and at the same time theoretical!) 
absent; and yet we found the gentleman from Maine[Mr. red) 
soon driven to accept the reverse of that proposition, and to 
hold that a man, though physically absent, was theoretically 
present; and his explanation of that was of the most technica 
and flimsy kind. I allude to theexplanation given by him afew 
days since in this House. He said that there had to be som 
time when a man should be taken to be present, and he fixed 
that time as being the time when a yea-and-nay vote was 0! 
dered. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, that wasan arbitrary assumption on his part 
As a matter of fact gentlemen were physically absent, and yet 
were constantly, day by day, counted by him as being pyesent; 
and if it wasabsurd to say that a man could be physically pres- 
ent and theoretically absent, it was just as absurd to say that he 
could be physically absent and theoretically present. And yet 
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that was the performance to which our attention was invited al- | 


most every day during the Fifty-first Congress. 
It goes to show, Mr. Speaker, the dangers which will be en- 


countered whenever we depart from the ancient rule that a | 
man’s presence is to be determined by his answering to the roll | 


eall. Of course, a man may answer to the roll call and then 
leave the Chamber and not be present when the vote is an- 
nounced; but during the whole of the pendency of the roll call 
itis not required that he should be present; and there is no 
safety in fixing any other time as indicating his presence, except 
that time when his name is called and when he answers. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it was often the case here that when a yea- 
and-nay vote was ordered, members would leave this Hall; and 
yet they were counted as present, though physically absent. That 
was something which the distinguished gentleman from Mairie 
did not contemplate, perhaps, when he made his famous quorum- 
count rule. His idea doubtless was that we would remain in our 
seats and submit ourselves to this proceeding, so that we coulc 
be counted, but when he discovered that we left the Hall, then 
he was driven, in order to make his proceeding effective, to go 
one step further and indulge in the very absurdity which he and 
those standing with him had so bitterly criticised. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make one state- 
ment in reply to the remarks of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
DOLLIVER| upon this subject. So far as the rules of the Fifty- 
first Congress are concerned, there was no objection taken to 
them that was not of a usual character when changes of rules 
come up in this House from year to year, except upon two propo- 
sitions. And if the rules of the Fifty-first Congress had not as- 
sumed the powers granted in those two rules there would have 
been little exception taken to them at the time. 


The first of these rules is that which is found in Rule XVI, | 


clause 10, and is as follows: 


No dilatory motions shall be entertained by the Speaker. 


That was a departure from the parliamentary precedents of 
the past. In fact, I challenge the production of a precedent, in 
a parliamentary body in this country or Europe, where the 
Speaker was clothed with the absolute power to decide any and 
all motions to be dilatory. Under the authority of this rule the 
Speaker of this House was absolute in his rule. When a propo- 
sition was under debate, when a member moved that the House 
adjourn the Speaker might say that that motion was dilatory. 


Speaker declined to entertain the appeal. No appeal was there- 
fore permitted. The Speaker, was arbitrary. The 
could refuse to put a motion to adjourn to the House, and on ap- 
peal refuse to entertain the appeal. Whenaquestion was under 
debate and a member moved to lay the proposition or bill upon 
the table, the Speaker claimed the right to say that that motion 
was dilatory, and rule it out of order; and also rule out of order 
any appeal from his decision. This put the whole power of the 
House, and every member of the House, in the hands of the 
Speaker. From that decision there was no appeal allowed, and, 
therefore, he was the master of thesituation. Gentlemen speak 
about giving the right to the majority to rule. I am in favor 
of that; but I am opposed to giving the right to any one man, 


others and to put a veto upon all our proceedings. 


This was one of the things which was unprecedented and rev- | 


olutionary in its character, and excited nrost largely the conten- 
tions which arose in the Fifty-first Congress. 

No proposition has come from any Democratic House or com- 
mittee to return to that proposition; and so long as this country 
endures, no Democratic majority, in my judgment, will propose 
such things to a Democratic House. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Imay misunderstand the power to stop fili- 
bustering given by the rules as reported, but if I understand 
them aright it simply transfers from the Speaker to the Com- 


mittee on Rules the absolute power to prevent any form of dila- | 
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Speaker | 


tory motion after one such motion, and clothes the Democratic | 


party with the power to stop filibustering against it, leaving 
the Republican party to take care of themselves. 


Mr. SPRINGER. The difference is this: That it transfers the | 


power to stop filibustering from the Speaker, who exercised it 
in the Fifty-first Congress, to the majority. When a ques- 
tion is presented for our action we transfer that power to the 
majority of the House, and the Republicans can vote upon that 
proposition to determine when dilatory motions shall be brought 
to an end, rather than to leave it to the Speaker, as was done by 
the Republican Congress, from whose holdings there was no ap- 
peal whatever. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. 
the new rules. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The right todo so was given tothe Speaker 


At any rate the filibusterer is cut off by 


j 


whether he be Speaker or member, to pass upon the motives of | 


| 
| 





in the Fifty-first Congress, and he entertained just such motions 


| as he chose to entertain. 


| understood the gentleman to 
right to vote. [Laughter.] 


» and that you have not tiken 


Mr. WILSON of Washington. 
say that the Republicans have the 
I hope we will have that privileg 


| it away from us. 


Mr. SPRINGER. So longasthe Democratic party has control 
of this House the Republican party shall have the right to vote. 


| [Applause. | 


Mr. WILSON of Washington. 
publican votes are counted? 

Mr.SPRINGER,. They will be counted. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. When? 

Mr. SPRINGER. At the proper time. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Atthe proper time! 
that it will come: we have been waiting a long time. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The motion need not be one of those known 
to the House as a dilatory motion. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Illinois has 
expired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I desire a few more moments, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The motion contemplated inthis rule need 
not be what is known in parliamentary law asa dilatory motion. 
Any motion that the Speaker saw fit todecide to be dilatory was 
ruled to be dilatory; and the Speaker refused to put it to the 
House. So that all motions were dilatory if the Speaker sow fit 
to decide them such, and from thut decision he refused to en- 
tertain an appeal: hence every motion that might be made in 
this body was subject to his will as to whether it should be enter- 
tained or not. 

Now, the other proposition which was new and, as we thought, 
revolutionary, was the right of the Speaker to count a quorum 
when there was a yea-and-nay vote, and when members who did 
not see fit to answer to their names were recorded as present and 
the proposition which declared as passed when a mijority of 
those voting were in the affirmative. That was not giving the 
power of the majority of this House to legislate, but giving the 
power of the minority to legislate. No man can deny the right 
of a majority to pass any bill which it sees fit to pass, but we do 
deny the right of the minority of this House to pass a measure 
when the measure is presented and has not the consentof the ma- 
jority, on the record, for its passage. Why, that is frequently 


Well, is it a fact that the Re- 


We hope 


| seen in legislative bodies; and it happened in the State of [ili- 
If a member appealed from the decision of the Chair the | 





nois in the last contest for Senator, when if one Republican had 
voted it would have resulted in the election of the Democratic 
candidate. 

The Republicans would not vote: and if one Republican should 
have voted, he would have incurred the displeasure of the whole 
party, having, by voting, caused the election of the candidate of 
the opposite party. They did not go out of the Hall but they sat 
in their seats and refused to vote, and no speaker would have 
dared in that body to have counted those gentlemen as constitut- 
ing a quorum and to have declared the Democratic Senator 
elected. It is, therefore,the right of the members of this House 
to quit the Chamber when we can defeat a bill by so doing, 
whereas if we remain in our seats we allow the bill to pass. 

If the Democratic party in this House has a m jority in favor 
of any measure it must bring its majority here. When it brings 
its majority here and passes its bill, it has a right to exercise 
that power; but I deny the right of a less number than a ma- 
jority of this House to legislate and bind the country by its leg 


isiation. I hold that when there is a yea-and-nay vote, the only 


| evidence that members are present and voting is the record of 


yeas and nays, and that every other record is outside of proper 
parliamentary proceedings, and ought not to be regarded, be- 
cause it would enable two or three men to pass a bill while others 
were present and not voting, but simply counted as present. It 
would enable three men to passa bill over the Presidert’s veto, 
if they voted in the affirmative, while a quorum sat here and re- 
fused to vote. Thus it will be seen this rule, or this alleged 
rule, can be reduced to an absurdity by applying it with its full 
force and effect. 

The Democratic party in this House has never advanced inthe 
direction of that rule. Neither has itadvanced in the direction 
of the other rule called the dilatory-motion rule. Sofaras those 
two propositions are concerned, the Democratic party has not 
advanced in that direction and never will do so. They were re- 
garded when introduced in the Fifty-first Congress as revolu- 
tionary, as a departure from all rule and all precedent, and on 
those grounds they were opposed by this side of the House: and, 
because we are trying now to simplify the rules in other respects, 
we can not be justly accused of any desire to adopt or even to 
palliate what we believe to have been the objectionable features 
of the rules adopted by the Fifty-first Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motionof the gentle- 
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‘ 


man from Mississippi, to strike out the words ‘ which shall con- 
sist of 100 members.” 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I hardly know myself what I should 
do unless I had some preconceived notions upon this subject. 
When I find the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] and 
the Supreme Court of the United States in opposition, of course 
it would be a very puzzling matter to me if I did not have some 


convictions of my own. [Laughter.| I am sorry that the gen- 
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] 


tleman can not seem to understand the matters involved in these | 


discussions. 
can not understand them, and I 
proverb that a match for the very gods is lack of knowledge— 
to put it in no harsher fashion. [Laughter.] It seems impossi- 
ble to get the fundamental principles involved in this question 
fairly before the average Democratic mind. 


Of course the higher ones among the Democracy, such as are 
put upon Committees on Rules, can understand more or less about 


uhis subject. [|Laughter.] They understand some of the better 
things connected with parliamentary rules, although they may 
not be able to comprehend absolutely the highest, but in due 
time all of you gentlemen will be dragged to the light, and you 
will understand that prejudice even can be overcome, and that 
in the progress of time the truth must finally prevail. 

{ should not reply again to these strictures, but they appear 
again on the record, and, if undisputed, some one might sup- 
pose that something strange had beendone. Filibustering, ex- 
cept in sporadic eases, is of modern origin and hence has re- 
ceived only modern treatment. 


ment for tilibustering to a period before the disease set in. No 


[am exceedingly sorry that the Democratic party | 
realize the truth of the old | 
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business of the House, and that is perfectly apparent, it is the 
duty of the presiding officer to interpose and arrest it: and 
my judgment it will be the duty of the present Speaker to « 
so in the future proceedings of this House, notwithstandin 
what has taken place upon this report of the Committee , 
Rules. It is his general parliamentary power. 

As to the question of appeals from the decision of the Cha 
anybody can see that an appeal can be made a dilatory motio 
The present occupant of the Chair, if I am not mistaken, aj 
tempted to make an exception by allowing appeals to be 
garded as nondilatory motions, and the House voted othery 
thus recognizing the righton the part of the Speaker—or rat 
his duty, because the Chair has no rights; he has duties to 
form; that is all. This matte? will in time become perfect 
plain and simple. In time every gentleman will understand i} 
And I notice with gratification that as these debates go on 
is less and less foolishness talked. 

@ Why, sir, the gentleman from Illinois is much more s 
than he was during the period which has been referr 
[Laughter.] His language is much more moderate and r 
able. Thisdoesnotresultfrom his disposition to be on both 

of a great many questions; it is because the slow process of tin 
has infiltrated him with some knowledge of these affairs, ; 
know it will the rest of you, gentlemen. [Laughter.] Ibid) 
Godspeed inthe progress you have thus far made. I know t 
Bourbonism is very strong in the Democratic party; I know th 


| **eonservatism” reigns triumphantthere; but, afterall, you 


You can not go back for a treat- | 


cholera remedies were ever invented until cholera had made its | 


appearance. Butafterall, the great principles of medical science 


which had existed through the centuries were appealed to in | 


thut case, as the principles of parliamentary law are appealed 
bustering. 

rhe power of the Chair is the power of the House. Gentle- 
men speak of it as if it was an individual who was doing all these 
How would it be possible for a single individual, for a 
presiding oflicer, to do what the House did not want done? How 
would it be possible for him, without support, to accomplish 
what the House did not intend? Why, when you state the ques- 
tion to yourselves you can at once see the absurdity of it, and 
whatever charges are made with regard to the Fifty-first Con- 
gress are made against the House itself, and a majority of it, 
who from first to last sustained the action of the Chair. Now, 
there is a great deal of talk about the nonentertainment of 
dilatory motions. Why, that, by general parliamentary law, is 
the duty of the presiding officer. 

Let me give you a plain example of it. In the year 1880, if I 
am not mistaken in the date—it was in 1880 or 1881—33 members 


things. 


of the House of Commons undertook so to prolong debate as to | 


stop the business of the House. In the House of Commons 
there never was even a previous question of the character we 
have here. 
of the House, although the proposition was absolutely a new 
one there, filibustering having commenced with the gentlemen 
who were undertaking that particular act, announced to the 
House that he should call upon no more gentlemen to speak, 
should permit no more motions, but should put the question to 
the House. 

The question was put to the House and was carried; and that 
was the origin of a real cloture law which now exists in the 
British House of Commons. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Was thatthe first case in history? 

Mr. REED. The first case in history? I think not. I think 
if you will take Mr. Crocker’s treatise on parliamentary law you 
will find a plain recognition of that principle. 

Now, let me say a word with regard to the exercise of this 
power; and I defy contradiction from any honest man on the 
other side. In addressing the House upon the adoption of the 
rules of the lifty-first Congress—no, I did not address the 
House—I think it was in the report of the Committee on Rules 
that I made the remark—that this power over dilatory motions 
would never be exercised until every gentleman in this House 
knew the motions which were attempted were dilatory, and that 
the only danger was that the power should not be exercised soon 
enough. Now I say that it never wasexercised until every man 
in this House believed and saw that dilatory motions were being 
used solely for the purpose of. destroying time and stopping the 
public business. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. That is absolutely true. 

Mr. REED. That is absolutely true; and every man within 
hearing of my voice who was present knows it to be true. 

Men made confusion in their minds about motives. Why, sir, 
the presiding officer has nothing to do with motives. When 
the action attempted is a stoppage for willful purposes of the 


find that the world moves, [Laughter.] 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. Kye, 
was agreed to; there being—ayes 118, noes 61. 

The Clerk (proceeding to read) read the following: 

Thecommittee may, by the vote of amajority of the members present, a 
time after the five minutes’ debate has begun upon proposed amendn 


: ; : +); | to any section or paragraph toa bill, close all debat such section 
to in the treatment of this new enemy of order and decency, fili- | eryaoh or. ateite oleee ae ties aeeienie diiniedimaainen Gente | 


paragraph, or, at its election, upon the pending amendments only (whi 
motion shall be decided without debate); but this shall not preclude fur 
amendment, to be decided without debate. 


Mr. ENLOE. I move to amend by inserting after the wo 


| ‘* without” in line 7 of the paragraph just read the words ‘‘ ame: 


ment or;” s0 as to read, ‘‘or at its election upon the pend 


| amendmentsonly, which motion shall be decided without am: 





ment or debate.” 

Mr. CATCHINGS. We have no objection to that amendme: 

Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Speaker, the object of this amendment is 
perfect this paragraph. As I understand the purpose of t 
provision here reported, it is to enable the Committee of t! 
Whole to close debate and bring the committee toa vote. Itw 
be seen that without the words which I offer as an amendm: 
an unlimited number of emendnients as to time might be ofier 
and thereby the object of this paragraph be defeated. 

Mr. REED. This paragraph is the same that was adopted 
the Fifty-first Congress, was it not? 


Mr. ENLOE. I have not looked to see. I want to say to t! 


| gentleman from Maine that when I am trying to determine w! 
Nevertheless at the end of forty hours the Speaker | 


ought to govern this House I do not look to see what govern 
the Fifty-iirst Congress. 

Mr. REED. Iam sorry to hear the gentleman say that. [! 
might imply his disapproval of the rules of the Fifty-first Co: 
gress. 

Mr. ENLOE. Not as an entirety. There are several par 
graphs in the pending code of rules which were the rules of th 
lifty-first Congress and were readopted by the Fifty-second Co! 
gress upon my motion. And i believe I then received the coi 
pliment from the gentleman of being classed as among thos 


| intelligent Democrats who were making a little progres 
| Laughter.] 

Mr. REED. Well,I had forgotten, probably, the gentlem:%n’ 
position. 


Mr. ENLOE. And I wish to say also to the gentleman fr 
Maine thatI appreciated a compliment of that character comi! 
from him, because I was educated in the school of the Fifty-fi 
Congress, and learned there considerable ‘' parliamentary ” law. 
Every gentleman who served through that Congress ought to b 
able to throw some little light on the rules that ought to gove 
the methods of administration in this House, and he should hav: 
gained experience which will be profitable in his future legi 
tive work. 

i thank the gentleman from Maine for past compliments, and 
I also appreciate the force and significance of the lectures which 
he has delivered to us from time totime. We recognize that: 
his prerogative, for to lecture Democrats is about all he will b 
able to do in this Congress. [Laughter.]} 

Mr. REED. I think under the system of rules proposed tha' 
is very probable. 

Mr. ENLOE. That is one reason why I favor these rules. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Will my colleague allow me to ask him a 
question? 
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Mr. ENLOE. Certainly. the CONGRESSIONAL RI 







ir. MCMILLIN. If theamendmentof my colleague isadopt in oe 

t will be the effect? Suppose, for instance, that the Ho : ; 

in Committee of the Whole and the m ver incharge of: : xg _ ent 
oses to limit debate y to ten min , Will not the effs ‘ nte to - n tin t 









nmenan 
ing any different time if it sees proper to do so? 


ENLOE. ou mean a lifferen ne for debate‘ | © 























ru many over: s 
made to close debate in five minutes, another may be made to | 8°58 18 pronouncit OG105 1B DONE Ul | 
it in six, and so on illimitably. ‘ s which a inced to « ( 
fr. MCMILLIN. Limit the number of amendments.if you | bere to listen to ( 3; when we pri 
D e, that may be offered; but it does seem to me that the oth cay sof th veek: but if we were t ; | 
+ ef hoi 1 tes Of respect t ‘dec ed colle ) i i 








fouse ought not to put itself into the awkward atti ide of being 
le to vote at any other time than that suggested by | 


. 11 2 } T 
n having the bill in charge. It mayno 





1e gen 




































reis no such necessity for the House to tie itself upin that | ¢Pe5ses printe lin CONGRESSION \ | 
[am willing to do anything that will expedite business, ae ration of t oo n to do ; ae 
[ am not willing to see the House put itself in this awkwar harmo itn 1 £6) OF & Hadi to ho 

position from which it can not extricate itself. It ought to be | ' . L 
in { 1e power of the House at all times to amend such motions in tried to Fel this amendm ope ' 
t first. second, and third degrees whenever it sees fit to doso. | ° cond Cong nd ft then ha ' ” gl e 

ENLOE. It occurs to me that the House,if it did notde- | SUs4ea & tle ; from Maine | Mr. Rrep LI 
sire to close the debate in the time suggested by the gentleman have his assist Ww tr. ing to we Ho 
in charge of the bill, could vote down the motion to close de- | *™°ndment w vill certainly contribute 1 
bate, and immediately thereafter another motion fixing a differ- | ° mS RO SOP VIGCS L0F sed mem ' 
erent time would be in order. DOAN 52S ENG | 7 on by prevenmng | == 

] the working tims louse 





Mr. McMILLIN. Why notavoid the whole difficu 


ty by mak- 
ic the motion to close debate amendable? Now, I sy mpathiz 
] 











































ith the disposition of my colleague to expedite business. But | CVS" Ons: 
by this plan as proposed here the House will find itself tied hand r LO! L would h ob o fe 
dfoot. You may say that one or two amendments could be gestion of my coll uc trom SLISssi ypi [Mr. ( 
offered to the amendment to close debate, which would remedy | We “0/4 evening sions for this pury 
the difficulty. But there ought to be means by which other to evening sessions [0 is purpo uo V 
members would be able to get the sense of the House concerning | “#0Use Ougnot to t apart days d ng ' 
the time, which might be a very different idea from that sug- | ¢/ogies, Which y come to h om 
gested by the gentleman in charge of the bill. who are to spe 
Mr. ENLOE. Iam willing to accept the suggestion of the gen- 4 SI . Does the 7c! t 
tleman if he will put it in the form of an amendment, so as to limit | M Areata 2 uk I wi ebit aut , - 
the amendments for closing debate to two. to modlly 1t, 1t can do so; and if 1t wants to vote 1 ( 1 it ! 
Mr. MCMILLIN. I only made the suggestion with the view |doso. . =“ . 
of showing that the rule if adopted a proposed to be ame nde | Vir. ¢ \T< HIUIN( a. | hav * no objection to if 
by myfriend will have theeffect, when the House isin Commit- | Concerned. 
tee of the Whole, and the gentleman in charge of the bill pro- Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Let the amendme 
poses to limit debate to one, two, or ten minutes, that even if | reported. 
the House wishes to fix the debate at twenty or thirty minutes Che amendment proposed by Mr. ENLOE was : 
it will have no power to offer an amendment to that end. Now,|, Mr. HEARD. Mr.Speaker, I move to amend t 
[do not think we ought to be placed in that situation. | by striking out the word Sunday, and insert in | h 
Mr. ENLOE. I think the committee would vote down the | WO'as 
proposition if it was not agreeable, and adopt another. } as even! ws H 
Mr. McMILLIN. But if it votes it down we then have no} Mr, COGSWELL and other Oh.1 
proposition to limit debate atall. Whereas if therighttoamend Mr. HEARD. T offer the amendm express nv views 
exists, the House can, while it is in consideration of the ques- | of what we ought to do in the premis¢ Anv ot n , 
tion, limit the debate to some fixed hour. | is at liberty to « ‘anv modifieation | eems pre 
Mr. ENLOE. I think a new motion might be submitted as Mr. MILLIKEN. I hope that the amen n 
fast as the preceding motions are voted down if the committee | man from Miss i (Mr. HEARD! will no iv 
Sa W proper to do so. think the S\ c stion L€ ‘ | n ] l 
If you did not close the debate on the motion the House, | ENLor!] that nobody comes to he 1es hey 
after it has voted down that motion, can entertain a motion to | delivered ¢ veek davs. would apply 7 te ¢ 
close debate at any other time, which would bein order. It is | evening sessio I thin ity ‘on Sund C 
a matter that the House could control at any time by different | cress would come here to li n to n. In the even af 
votes, we | LVve bee if ro l \ ong ad y° ~ ‘ en every on 
The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. ENLOB, | tired. but few of us | come.and the same +) which h 






the House divided; and there were—ayes 26, noes 62. ne nthe etenine aatettiee etl) hannan 
o I ut ne! vening ons Wl Lap 


So the amendment was rejected. There ean be no r yn that I can con ‘ ry 



















he Clerk, continuing the reading of the rules, read as fol- | jees should not be hi on Sunday. It minent ropriat 
LOWS: th t they sho ld b Why. pri 

Third. On Friday of each week, after the morning hour, it shall bein order ry quite ¢ o} BOL v , 
to entertain a motion that the House resolve itself into the Com tee of | and | think more so; and it en t 
the Whole House to con r business on the Private Calendar; and this | as it comes from the gentle fi e! ‘ Mr. Ex ! 
motion fail, then public business shall be in order as on other days panty’ a . . 

7 roper amen n » be adopted by t! I 
* EN > Sneaker PP os ve P hic) *the SPKEAKER ‘he stion i t] nend) Faw 
Mr.ENLOE. Mr. Speaker, I offer the amendment which I send Phe SPEAKER 1ne q L¢ 3 on the amen ht offer 





to the Clerk’s desk. by the gentleman from Missouri | Mr. HEARD|to the amendment 
The Clerk read as follows: proposed by the gent n from Tennessee [Mr. ENLOE]. Th 
Scalers Clerk will report t! mendment offered |t tlemaz 

Add to Rule XXIV: ‘* Memorial services in honor of deceased members of fr cw il ‘ ~ 7 
the Senate and House of Representatives may be held in the Hall of the ro 
House of Representatives on Sundays, and the eulogies may be printed in 








n Tennessee [Mr. ENLOE], and then the amendment offered 
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was re‘ected. 


The SPEAKER. 
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amendments were again read. 
amendment to the amendment, offered by Mr. HEARD, 





the rules proposed by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. EN- 


LOEB]. 


The question being taken, the Speaker announced that the 
uyes seemed to have it. 
On a division (demanded by Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa) there 


were 


ayes 101, noes 41. 


Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 86, nays 117, 


not voting 150; 


Aldrich, 
Allen, 
Bailey, 
Baker, N. H. 
Baldwin, 
Barnes, 
Bartholdt, 
Bell, Colo. 
Hoen, 
Bowers, Cal. 
Brawley, 
Brookshire, 
Brosius, 
Bryan, 
Buna, 
Cannon, Cal. 
Capehart, 
Catchings, 
Clarke, Ala. 
Cockran, 
Coffeen, 
Cogswell, 


Abbott, 
Adams, 
Alderson, 
Alexander, 
Arnold, 
Avery, 
Baker, Kans, 
Barwig, 
Beltzhoover, 
Black, Ga. 
Blair, 


Breckinridge, Ky. 


Bretz, 
Brickner, 
Broderick, 
Burnes, 
Burrows, 
Bynum, 
Cabaniss, 
Caldwell, 
Causey, 
Clark, Mo, 
Cobb, Ala. 
Cockrell, 
Compton, 
Conn, 
Coombs, 
Cooper, Fla. 
Cornish, 
Cousins, 


Aitken, 
Apsley, 
Babcock, 
Bankhead, 
Bartlett, 
Belden, 
Bell, Tex. 
Berry, 
Bingham, 
Black, Ill. 
Blanchard, 
Bland, 
Boatner, 
Boutelle, 
Bower. N. ©, 
Branch, 
Brattan, 


Breckinridge, Ark. 


Brown, 
Cadmus, 
Caminetti, 
Campbell, 
Cannon, Il. 
Caruth, 
Chickering, 
Childs, 
Clancy, 
Cobb, Mo. 
Cooper, Wis. 
Crain, 
Crawford, 
Curtis, N. Y. 
Dalzell, 
Davey, 
Dingley, 
Donovan, 
Draper, 
Dunn, 


as follows: 


I demand the yeas and nays. 


YEAS—86 


Cooper, Ind. 
Cooper, Tex. 
Cox, 
Cummings, 
Daniels, 
Davis, 

De Armond, 
Denson, 
Dockery, 
Epes, 
Erdman, 
Everett, 
Fithian, 
k‘orman, 
yan, 
Gillet, N. Y. 
Gresham, 


Hager, Pendleton, Tex. 
Hainer, Pendleton, W. Va. 
Hayes, Reed, 
Hunter, Robbins, 
Ikirt, Shaw, 
NAYS—117. 

Covert, Kiefer, 
Culberson, Kribbs, 
Curtis, Kans. Kyle, 
De Forest, Lane, 
Dinsmore, Latimer, 
Dolliver, Lawson, 
Doolittle, Lester, 
Durborow, Loudenslager, 
Edmunds, Lucas, 
Ellis, Oregon Maddox, 
English, Mahon, 
Fletcher, Mallory, 
Gear, Marshall, 
Geissenhainer, Martin, Ind. 
Grady, McAleer, 
Hall, Mo. McCall, 
Hammond, McCreary, Ky. 
Hare, MeCulloch, 
Hartman, McGann, 
Haugen, McKaig, 
Heard, McMillin, 
Henderson, Iowa Meiklejohn, 
Hepburn, Mercer, 
Hines, Meredith, 
Hooker, Miss. Meyer, 
Hopkins, Il. Moon, 
Hulick, Moses, 
Hutcheson, Murray, 
Juhnson, Ind. Page, 
Johnson, N. Dak. Payne, 

NOT VOTING—1§. 
Dunphy, Jones, 
Ellis, Ky. Kem, 
Enloe, Kilgore, 
Fellows, Lapham, 
Mielder, Lefever, 
Fitch, Lilly, 
Funk, Linton, 
Funston, Lisle, 
Gardner, Livingston, 
Geary, Lockwood, 
Gillett, Mass. Loud, 
Goldzier, Magner, 
Goodnight, Marsh, 
Gorman, Marvin, N. Y. 
Graham, McCleary, Minn. 
Grosvenor, McDowell, 
Grout, McEttrick, 
Haines, McKeighan, 
Hall, Minn. McNagny, 
Harmer, Money, 
Harris, Montgomery, 
Harter, Morse, 
Hatch, Mutehler, 
Heiner, Newlands, 
Henderson, Il. Northway, 
Henderson, N.C. O’Ferrall, 


Hendrix, 
Hermann, 
Hilbot 

orn, 
Hitt, 
Holman, 
Hooker, N. Y. 
Hopkins, Pa. 
Houk, Ohio 
Houk, Tenn. 
Hudson, 
Hull, 


Johnson, Ohio 
Joy, 

Lacey, 
Layton, 
Lynch, 
Maguire, 
McDannold, 
McDearmon, 
McLaurin, 
McRae, 
Milliken, 
Morgan, 
Neill, 

Oates, 
Outhwaite, 
Patterson, 
Pence, 


O'Neil, Mass. 
O'Neill, Pa. 
Paschal, 
Paynter, 
Pearson, 
Phillips, 
Pigott, 

Post, 


Price, 
Randall, 
Ray, 


Sibley, 
Simpson, 
Snodgrass, 
Springer, 
Stallings, 
Stevens, 
Tarsney, 
Taylor, Ind, 
Thomas, 
Tracey, 
Tucker, 
Turner, 
Tyler, 
Warner, 
Wells, 
Wheeler, Ala. 
Whiting, 
Williams, Miss. 
Wilson, Ohio 
Woomer. 


Perkins, 
Pickler, 
Richardson, Tenn 
Ritchie, 
Robertson, La. 
Russell, Ga. 
Ryan, 

Sayers, 
Schermerhorn, 
Smith, 
Sperry, 

Stone, C. W. 
Stone, W. A. 
Strong, 
Swanson 
Talbert, S. 0. 
Talbott, Md. 
Tate, 

Tawney, 
Terry, 

Turpin, 
Updegraff, 


Van Voorhis, Ohio 


Weadock, 
Williams, DL. 
Wolverton, 
Wright, Pa. 


Rayner, 

Reilly, 

Reyburn, 
Richards, Ohio 
Richardson, Mich. 
Robinson, Pa. 


Scranton, 
Settle, 
Shell, 
Sherman, 
Sickles, 


Stephenson, 
Stockdale, 
Stone, Ky. 
Storer, 

Strait, 

Sweet, 

Taylor, Tenn. 
Van Voorhis, N. Y. 
Wadsworth, 
Walker, 
Wanger, 
Washington, 
Waugh, 
Wever, 
Wheeler, Ill, 
White, 

Wilson, Wash. 
Wilson, W. Va. 
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So the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. BRETZ. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that my colleacie 
| {[Mr. NAGNY] has been called home on account of sickness in | 


The question now is on the amendment to | family, and | ask that he be excused indefinitely. 


There was no objection. 

The following pairs are announced: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. PEARSON with Mr. WADSWORTH. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY with Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. FITCH with Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. 

Mr. KILGORE with Mr. GROSVENER. 

Mr. GOODNIGHT with Mr. Loup. 

Mr. HATCH with Mr. HARMER. 

Mr. BLANCHARD with Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. 
Mr. BLAND with Mr. DINGLEY. 

Mr. CAMPBELL with Mr. BELDEN. 

Mr. HAINES with Mr. LEFEVER. 

Mr. Lockwoop with VAN VooRHIS of New York. 
Mr. STEVENS with Mr. RANDALL. 

Mr. MAGNER with Mr. CHICKERING. 

Mr. COCKRAN with Mr. SHERMAN. 

Mr. SHELL with Mr. MARSH. 

Mr. BRANCH with Mr. SETTLE. 

Mr. GRAHAM with Mr. LINTON. 

Mr. ENLOE with Mr. BOUTELLE. 


Mr. EDMUNDS with Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. 

Mr. DUNPHY with Mr. WEVER. 

Mr. TUCKER with Mr. RUSSELL of Connecticut. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina with Mr. CANNON o! IIli- 
nois. 

Mr. ERDMAN with Mr. WANGER. 

Mr. ASPLEY with Mr. RYAN. 

Mr. MCETTRICK with Mr. Morsg, until Wednesday next. 

Mr. JONES with Mr. SCRANTON, until Thursday next. 

Mr. LAPHAM with Mr. DRAPER, for ten days. 

For this day: 

Mr. O’FERRALL with Mr. WAUGH. 

Mr. Euuts of Kentucky with Mr. WALKER. 

Mr. O’NREIL of Messachusetts with Mr. COGSWELL. 

Mr. CRAIN with Mr. SWEET. 

Mr. STOCKDALE with Mr. AITKEN. 

Mr. WASHINGTON with Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. REILLY with Mr. REYBURN. 

Mr. BERRY with Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky with Mr. LILLy. 

Mr. CAMINETTI with Mr. Post. 

Mr. CARUTH with Mr. HEINER. 

Mr. ENLOE. I am paired with the gentleman from Main 
[Mr. BOUTELLE]. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. ENLOE, Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an amendment 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On the death of a member of the House of Representatives, or of the Ss: 
ate, the Speaker shall appoint a committee to draft a suitable tribute of r 
spect to the deceased member, which shall be published in the Conan: 
SIONAL RECORD. Speeches eulogizing deceased members shall not be 
order at any time, and the Speaker shall not entertain any motion to fix a 
time for pronouncing eulogies on any deceased member of the Senat: 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Speaker, we have just had an exhibition 
of the truth of the statementof the gentleman from Maine whe 
he spoke of a certain storm center in the neighborhood of the 
House of Representatives. On a vote which was not a record 
vote, the amendment I offered a few moments ago commended 
itself to the judgment of the House, but on a record vote it dil 
not commend itself to the judgment of the House. [Laughter.| 

There is a difference between the judgment of the House and 
the courage of the House. I do not mean to complain of gentle- 
men, however, who became stampeded and ran away from tlie 
amendment under the idea that it provided for a session of the 
House on Sunday: but I want to assure them that such was not 
the fact. It simply granted the use of the Hall of the House of 
Representatives on Sundays for the purpose of pronouncing eulo 
gies on deceased members. Mr. Speaker, I expect that man) 
gentlemen here belong to different secret orders which hol 
memorial services over deceased members on Sunday, such «is 
the Masonic fraternity, the Odd Fellows, the Knights of Pyth- 
ias, and many other good orders of the same character. There 
is no desecration of the Sabbath in that and there was none 11 
this. Some gentlemen seem to fear a charge of voting to vio- 
late the Sabbath who would not, I think, be afraid of violating 
it themselves if it were not made a matter of record. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I propose, if possible, to getrid of this prac 
tice of having the House of Representatives spend twent) 
or thirty days in each Congress pronouncing eulogies on de- 
ceased members. The proposition I have just submitted pro- 
vides that the Speaker s all appoint a committee which shal! 
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draft a suitable tribute of respect to the deceased member, that 
it may be printed in the RECORD so that a copy may be sent to 
the family of the deceased member. That will answer all the 
purposes of a tribute to the virtues of the dead. [tis true it will 
deny to some gentlemen the opportunity to write up speeches and 
have them printed in the RECORD, and come here and deliver them 
when there is nobody to hear them. I knowlI will encounter op- 
position when I offer to cut off this precious privilege of airing 
grief; but the country is getting tired of such expensive exhibi- 
tions of grief over deceased members, I hope the House then, 
in the interest of economy of time, will agree tothis amendment. 

Mr. COX. I would like to ask a question of my colleague? 

Mr. ENLOE. Certainly. 

Mr.COX. Do you not really expect that you will die in Con- 
gress; and would not you want us to sayall the good things we 
could of you? 

Mr, ENLOE. 
me that question. 
ing any such body as this an opportunity to pronounc 


Mr. Speaker, I am glad the gentleman asked 
I have no intention, if I can avoid it, of giv- 
ya eulogy 





Henderson, Il. 
Henderson, N. C 
Hendrix, 
Hermann, 
Hicks, 

Hines, 

Hitt, 
Holman, 
Hooker, N. Y. 
Hopkins, Pa. 
Houk, ‘enn. 
Tull, 

[kirt, 
Johnson, Ind. 
Jones, 

Kem, 
Kilgore, 

Ky le, 
Lapham, 
Latimer, 
Lefever, 
Lilly, 

Linton 
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Lisle, 

Lock wor rd, 
Loud 
Magner, 
Mahon, 
Marsh, 


Marvin, N. Y. 


McAleer 
McDowell, 
McEttrick, 
McGann, 
MeMillin, 
McNagny, 
Meredith 
Money, 


Montgomery, 


Morse, 
Mutchler, 
Newlands, 
Northway, 
Oates 

O’ Ferrall, 
O'Neill, Pa. 


Outhwaite, 
Paschal, 
Patterson, 
Pearson 

Post 

Powers, 
Price 
Randall, 

Ray 

Reilly 

Rey burn 
Richardson, Mich 
Robinson, Pa, 
Rusk 

Russell, Conn 
Scranton 
Settle 

She 
Sherman, 
Sickles, 

Sipe 

somers 
Stephenson, 


So the amendment was rejected. 


$$$ 
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Stevens 
Stockdale 

Stone, Ky 
Swanson, 
Talbott, Md 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Van Vox s, N.Y 
Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Wadsworth 
Walker 
Washingt 
Waugh 

Wever, 

Wheeler, | 

White 

Williams, I 
Wilson, Wash 
Wise 

W oodard 

Wright, Mas 


rhi 





over me. 


{Laughter. ] 


[ do not want some gentlemen here who 


[am sure would take pleasure in doing it to have that oppor- 


tunity. [Laugh 


ter. | 


The question was taken; and the Speaker declared that the 


noes seemed to I 


Mr. ENLOE. 


The House divided; and there were 


Mr. ENLOE. 


The yeas and nays were ordered, 27 members voting in favor 


thereof. 
The question 


not voting 157; : 


Allen, 
Avery, 
Bailey, 
Baker, N. H. 
Bartholdt, 
Bell, Colo. 
Boen, 
Bowers, Cal. 
Brawley, 
Brookshire, 
Burrows, 
‘admus, 
Jannon, Cal. 
‘lark, Mo. 
‘onn, 

‘oom bs, 
Sooper, Fla. 
Cummings, 


Abbott, 
Adams, 
Alderson, 
Aldrich, 
Alexander, 
Arnold, 
Baker, Kans. 
Barwig, 
Beltzhoover, 
Black, Ga. 
Blair, 
Bower, N. ©. 
Breckinridge, Ark. 
Bretz, 
Brickner, 
Broderick, 
Brosius, 
Bunn, 
Burnes, 
Cabaniss, 
Catchings, 
Causey, 
Clarke, Ala. 
Cobb, Ala. 
Cockrell, 
Coffeen, 
Cooper, Tex. 
Cornish, 
Cousins, 
Covert, 

Cox, 
Culberson, 


Aitken, 
Apsley, 
3abcock, 
3aldwin, 
Bankhead, 
Barnes, 
Bartlett, 
Belden, 
Bell, Tex. 
Berry, 
Bingham, 
Black, Il. 
Blanchard, 
Bland, 
Boatner, 
outelle, 
ranch, 





XX V——80 


lave it. 


[ ask for a division. 


ayes 51, 


I ask for the yeas and nays. 


was taken: 
is follows: 


YEAS—71. 


Heard, 
Davis, 

De Forest, 
Dinsmore, 
Draper, 
Ellis, Oregon, 
Everett, 
Fithian, 
Fyan, 
Gear, 
Geary, 
Goldzier, 
Hager, 
Hainer, 
Harris, 
Hartman, 
Haugen, 
Hayes, 


Henderson, Lowa 
Hudson, 
Johnson, Ohio 
Joy, 

Kiefer, 

Kribbs, 

Mallory, 
McCleary, Minn. 
MecDannold, 
McDearmon, 
McLaurin, 
Morgan, 

Moses, 

Pence, 

Reed. 

Robbins, 
Sayers, 

Shaw, 


NAYS—125 


Curtis, Kans. 
Daniels, 

De Armond, 
Denson, 
Dockery, 
Dolliver, 
Donovan, 
Doolittle, 
Durburow, 
Edmunds, 
English, 
Epes, 
Erdman, 
Forman, 
Geissenhainer, 
Grady, 
Gresham, 
Haines, 
Hare, 
Hepburn, 
Hilborn, 
Hooker, Miss. 
Hopkins, Il. 
Houk, Ohio 
Hulick, 
Hunter, 
Hutcheson, 
Johnson, N. Dak. 
Lacey, 

Lane. 
Lawson, 
Layton, 


Lester, 
Livingston, 
Loudenslager, 
Lynch 

Lucas, 
Maddox, 
Maguire, 
Marshall, 
Martin, Ind. 
McCall, 
McCreary, Ky. 
McCulloch, 
McKaig, 
McKeighan, 
McRae, 
Meiklejohn, 
Mercer, 
Meyer, 
Milliken, 
Moon, 
Murray, 
Neill, 

O’ Neil, Mass. 
Page, 

Payne, 
Paynter, 
Pendleton, Tex. 
Pendleton, W. Vas 
Perkins, 
Phillips, 
Pickler, 
Pigott, 


NOT VOTING—157. 


Brattan, 
Breckinridge, Ky 
Brown, 
Bryan, 
Bynum, 
Caldwell, 
Caminetti, 
Campbell, 
Cannon, Il. 
Capehart, 
Caruth, 
Chickering, 
Childs, 
Clancy, 
Cobb, Mo, 
Cockran, 
Cogswell, 





Compton, 
Cooper, Ind. 
Cooper, Wis. 
Crain, 
Crawford, 
Curtis, N. Y. 
Dalzell, 
Davey, 
Dingley, 
Dunn, 
Dunphy, 
Ellis, Ky. 
Enloe, 
Fellows, 
Fielder, 
Fitch, 
Fletcher, 


noes 64. 


and there were—yeas 71, nays 125, 


Sibley, 
Simpson, 
Snodgrass, 
Springer, 
Storer, 
Strong, 
Talbert, S.C. 
Tarsney, 
Taylor, Ind 
Tucker, 
Turner, 
Tyler, 
Updegraff, 
Warner, 
Williams, Miss. 
Wilson, Ohio 
Woomer 


Rayner, 
Richards, Ohio 
Richardson, Tenn. 
Ritchie, 
Robertson, La. 
Russell, Ga. 
Ryan 
Schermerhorn, 
Smith, 
Sperry, 
Stallings, 
Stone, C. W. 
Stone, W. A. 
Strait, 
Sweet, 

Tate 
Tawney, 
Terry, 
Thomas, 
Tracey, 
Turpin, 
Waneger, 

W eadock, 
Wells. 
Wheeler, Ala. 
Whiting, 
Wilson, W. Va. 
Wolverton, 
Wright, Pa. 







Funk, 
Funston, 
Gardner, 
Gillet, N. Y. 
Gillett, Mass. 
Goodnight, 
Gorman, 
Graham, 
Grosvenor, 
Grout, 
Hall, Minn. 
Hall, Mo. 
Hammond, 
Harmer, 
Harter, 
Hatch, 
Heiner, 


The following additional pair was announced: Mr. BRYAN with 
Mr. CooPER of Wisconsin, until further notice. 

Mr. ENLOE. I am paired with the gentleman from Maine 
(Mr. BOUTELLE). Mr. Speaker, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the Clerk's desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 


the 


the 


Che Hallof the House of Representatives may be used on Sunday fo 
purpose of holding memorial services in honor of deceased membe 
Senate and of the House of Representatives, and the colleagues of the de 
ceased May give notice in open session of the House of such services. The 
eulogies pronounced on such occasions may be printed in the CONGRES 
SIONAL RECORD, as heretofore, but eulogies shall not be in order at any ses 
sion of the House 


| Mr. ENLOR. 





Mr. Speaker, I understand that a number of 
| gentlemen voted awhile ago against a proposition somewhat 
| similar to this under the impression that it provided for Sunday 
sessions of the House. I do not think the language of that 
amendment was fairly subject to any such construction, but in 
order to remove that difficulty from the minds of members I 
| present this proposition, and I hope the House will adopt it. 
The amendment was rejected. 
Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Speaker, I offer the amendment which | 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 
The amendment was read, as follows: 
Upon the announcement of the death of a member it shall be in order fi 
members to make remarks on the life and character of deceased, at the 
| 


1¢ House shall adjourn, and no other memorial services « 
gies shall be in order 


clusion of which t 
eul 


Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Speaker, I have been trying to get some 
rule adopted by the House that will meet the requirements of 
this particular branch of our business here, and I think that if 
we adopt this amendment, then when we do have eulogies there 
| will be some heart and spirit in them. Gentlemen will not go 
| off and spend several days preparing eulogies to be read toempty 

benches, but each gentleman who feels disposed will rise upon 
| the announcement of the death and will say what he desires to 
| say about the deceased. In that way the matter will be disposed 
of, and we shall save one day in each case. | hope this amend- 
| ment will be adopted. 
| The question was taken, and the Speaker declared that the 
noes seemed to have it. 
| Mr. ENLOE. [ask for a division. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. Mr. Speaker, may we have the amend- 
ment again reported? 

The amendment was again read, and it was then rejecte 
ayes 16, noes 78. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

RULE XXVI 

2. The second and fourth Mondays in each month shall beset apart for the 

consideration of such business as shall have been previously reported from 

the Committee on the District of Columbia, unless otherwise determined by 
the House. 


Mr. HEARD. 
send to the desk. 
The amendment was read. 


Mr. Speaker, I offer the amendment which I 


as follows: 


Amend by striking t paragraph No. 2 of Rule XXVI, and inserting in 


lieu thereof the following 

“2. The second and fourth Mondavs in each month shall, when claimed by 

the Committee or District of Columbia, be set apart for the considera 
h resent ” 


tion of such business as may be ] i by said committee 


Mr. HEARD. Mr. Speaker, the object of this is to restore 
the text of the rule of the Fifty-second and preceding Congresses, 
and the Committee on Rules have agreed to accept the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was adopted. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 
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The 


Amend by i: 


ead, as follows: 
the following: 
“Rute XXXII. 
AND PAY OF MEMBERS AND DELEGATES. 
te 


amendment was 1 


serting 


“ATTENDANCE 


No Member or Delega 


shall receive compensation for any month in 


which the House shall be in session until after he shall have presented to 
the Sergeant-at-Arms a statement, subscribed by him, showing the number 
of days, if any, of his absence from the House during such month, the cause 
of such absence, and whether with or without the leave of the House; and 
the Sergeant-at-Arms shali deduct from the monthly pape ee each Mem- 
ber and Delegate the amount of his salary for each day of his absence from 
the House, unless such Member or Delegate, in his written statement afore- 
said, assigns as reason for such absence the sickness of himself or of some 


member of his family 
Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker, if this rule be adopted it 
will be merely declaratory of the law as it at present exists. 
Section 40 of the Revised Statutes reads as follows: 


f the Senate and the Sergeant-at-Arms of the House, re- 
e duc t from the monthly payments of each Member or Del- 


The Secretary « 


sper tively, shalla 


egate the amount of hi ary for each day that he has been absent from the 
Senate or House, respectively, unless suc h Member or Delegate assigns as 
the reason for such absence the sickness of himself or of some member of his 


family 


The fact is, Mr. Speaker, there is very great difference here 
as to the attendance of different members. The law has pro- 
vided clearly—but it has not been followed—that those who are 
absent, except on account of sickness of themselves or members 
of their families, shall not be paid for the time they are absent. 
I have no notion that it is necessary to put anything into the 
rules ih order to add to the force of this law, or to make this 
duty any more binding upon the Sergeant-at-Arms. 

As a matter of fact, however , deduc tions have not been made 
from the pay of members on ac count of their absence; nor have 
members been called on to state why they have been absent; but 
all have been paid alike. There comes to my mind now one 
notable instance of absenteeism in the last House. One of the 
members from New York, Mr. Stahlnecker by name, was here 
at the time.of the holding of the Democratic caucus and was 
here, I think, at the time of the election of officers of the House; 
he then vanished, and during the first session of that Congress 
this House knew him no more. 

There are other instances, perhaps not so remarkable, not so 
notorious, but sufficiently numerous to suggest that we should 
do whatever we can to remedy this abuse. I| think that a mem- 
ber before receiving his pay for any month during any part of 
which the House has been in session should make to the Sergeant- 
at-Arms a statement showing whether he has been absent and 
declaring whether he claims that his absence, if any, was occa- 
sioned by the sickness of himself or his family. If occasioned 
in that way he is entitled under the law to full compensation, if 
not he is not entitled to compensation for the time he is absent, 
if the lawis to beregarded. I think this rule should beadopted. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Missouri, in 
the remarks just made, has taken oceasion to alludeto my pred- 
ecessor, Hon. William G. Stahlnecker, as a special instance of 
absenteeism during the last Congress. I wish to say, on behalf 
of Mr. Stahlnecker, that his absence was caused by sickness, 
and was in accordance with the direct orders of his physician. 
{ deem it proper that this exculpatory statement should go upon 
the record in connection with the remark just made by the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. DE AR- 
MOND, there were, on a division—ayes 19, noes 87. 


Mr. DE ARMOND. I make the point that no quorum has 
voted. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman makes the point of no 
quorum. The Chair will a tellers. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I ask for the yeas and nays, 


The yeas and nays were notordered; there being—ayes 12, noes 
106; less than one-fifth voting in the affirmative. 

The SPEAKER. The demand for the yeas and naysis refused; 
the noes have it— 

ir. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker, the point of ‘‘noquorum” has 

been made. The suggestion was made by the Speaker that tel- 
lers would be appointed. I then asked for the yeasand nays, but 
| did not withdraw the point of ‘tno quorum,” andI donot now 
withdraw it. 

Several MEMBERS. 

The SPEAKER. Technically, after the adoption of the rules 
this point would come too late. When no quorum has voted, the 
demand for the yeas and says is generally understood to be a 
waiver of the point of ‘‘noqguorum;” but in the absence of formal 
rules the Chair has not enforced this point against several gen- 
tlemen during this debate, and will not now enforce it against 
the gentleman from Missouri. The point of ‘‘no quorum” being 
made, tellers will be appointed. The gentlemanfrom Mississippi 
{[Mr. CATCHINGS] and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dr AR- 
MOND} will please act as tellers. 


Too late. 
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The House again divided; and the tellers 
noes 172. 

So the amendment of Mr. DE ARMOND was rejected. 

The Clerk (proceeding to read) read the following: 

RULE XLV. 
RULES OF THE HOUSE. 

These rules shall be the rules of the House of Representatives 
and succeeding Congresses, unless otherwise ordered 

Mr. WEADOCK. Mr. Speaker, it is already declared 
previous part of these rules that they are to be the 1 rules of 
House of Representatives; but no rules which we may now 
can bind the House in any succeeding Congress; so vt se 
me there is no necessity for the declaration embraced in t) 
now pending. 

Mr. REED. It has been the 
same, to adopt such a rule. 

Mr. WEADOCK. It does no good, and if there has lx 
sustom such as suggested, I do not think we should conti 

Mr. REED. I quite agree with the gentleman. 

The question being taken on the amendment of M 
it was agreed to. 


reported—ay: 


Oi Lhe 


Democratic custom, 


r. WEAI 


Mr. CATCHINGS. Iask consent to go back to Rule XX \ 
on page 29, for the purpose of correcting amisprint. At th 


of the paragraph the words ‘‘ such proposition ” were ina 
ently omitted, and should be inserted. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the paragraph 
posed to be amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

3. When a motion to suspend the rules has been nded, it shal 
order, before the final vote is taken thereon, to debate the propositio 
voted upon for thirty minutes, one-half of such time to be given tod 
favor of, and one-half to debate in opposition to, such proposition 

TheSPEAKER. Ifthere be noobjection, the proposed 
ment will be agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I now desire 
tion—— 

Mr. BURROWS. One moment, if the gentleman plexs 
desire to make a motion to substitute for the pending rules | 
rules of the Fifty-first Congress, with oneamendment. I as 
Clerk to read my proposition as I send it to the desk. 


to move the previous q 


The Clerk read as follows : 

Mr. BURROWS Offers as a substitute the rules of the House of the Fifty-t{i: 
- ongress, with this amendment: Amend Rule VIII by inserting, after « 

. the following: 

“ Whenever on any question a quorum is found not to be present t! 
shall be a call of the House, and the yeas and nays on the pendi ig qu 
shall at the same time be ordered. The Clerk shall call the roll, and ea 


member as he answers to his name or is brought before the House und: 
proceedings of a call of the House shall vote on the pending questior 
those voting on the question and those who are preset and decline to \ 
shall together make a majority of the House, the Speaker shall declare ¢ 
a quorum is constituted, and the pending question shall be decided as t! 
voting shall appear.”’ 

Mr. BURROWS. 
motion. 

I offer as a substitute for the code of rules submitted to t 
House by the Committee on Rules, the rules of the Fifty- 
Congress, with a single modification, which modification, ho 
ever, we deem to be very important. The practice has obtain 
heretofore and it will doubiless be continued in this Congr 
when a question is under consideration, for the minority to : 
stain from voting, with a viewof breaking a quorum and for 
acall of the House, and as the rules which you will prob 
adopt do not provide for counting those members thus abst 
ing from voting as present, a motion for a call of the House 
be in order 

On that call every member who declined to vote will respor 
to his name, showing the presence of a quorum; then the qi 
tion will recur on the proposition, and the minority will ag 
decline to vote, leaving the House without a quorum. Another 
call of the Housé¢ is in order, when the silent member will respo 
as before, and the question willagain recur on the original propo 
sition, on which the minority again decline to vote, and 
process continuesad infinitum. The amendment which I sugg 
to the rules of the Fifty-first Congress provides that when ac 
of the Houseis ordered the yeas and nays shallalso be considere 
as ordered at the same time on the pending proposition; so tha’ 
when the members of the House are called, under the callof t! 
House, they are required to vote on the proposition before tli 
House, and thereby the proposition itself can be acted upon and 
the process of breaking a quorum will be thwarted. This rul: 
was once submitted by “Randolph Tucker, of Virginia, and ther: 
is no reason why it should not be adopted by a body desiring to 
transact business. 

I have only one word to say in relation to the rules of th 
Fifty-first Congress. To the new members of the House the 
body of rules you are probably going to adopt will prove to be 
source of serious disappointment. It has been objected that the 


Mr. Speaker, just a word in relation to t! 


so th 
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rules of the Fifty-first Congress had two serio 





the tirst pl ice, they clothed the Spe aker with arbitrary powe! 
to determine whether a motion was dilatory or not; but it wil 
be observed that in the body of rules submitted by the Commit 
tee on Rules, and which you will probably adopt, the same power 
is given to the Speaker of this Hous Under two of your pro- 
pored rules it a aseetiedibas mo dllniees notion shall b iter- 
tained. One is in the c: frequently cited of a motion to Ss 
pend the rule Tha eis as io 

8. Pendin l LO ) ispel t r >] ker may entel 
motion that the Ho u l su t! on l l 
he shali not entertain any ier di y tion till the vote is taken on s 
pension 

Who is to determine what constitutes a ‘ dilatory motion 
Gitlin the meaning of | that rule? The Speaker of t House, 
under your own rules. If the motives of members are not to be 
inquired into, why do you clothe the present Speaker with power 
to do it? And yet in two different instances, in this very cod 


use, you clothe the 


of rules which you have presented to the H 
Spe iker with absolute power to determine whether a motion 


or is not dilatory. So the ob‘ections urged against the body of 
the rules of the Fifty-first Congress, if they are of any validit 
are equally forceful when applied to this code of rules. 





Another ground of objection to the code of rules adopted by 
the Fifty-first Congress is that Speaker is clothed with 
the power to count a quorum is not a just criticism 
The rules as adopted by the Fifty-first Congress did not clothe 
the Speaker with any s uch power, but simply directed the Clerk 


» TOCOS rnized by the 
mark him as pres- 


resent 


, to 


a member was 
ined to vot 


m calling the roll, if 
Clerk to be present, and dee] 


ent and not voting. ‘hat is all there is of it. So that in de- 

termining the question whether a quorum was present or not 

you could add to the names of those voting and those not voting | 
the names of those who were present and declined to vote on 

either side, and if the three combined showed the presence of a 

quorum a constitutional quorum was held to be present for the 

transaction of business. Thatis all there is in the rules of the 

Fifty-first Congress about counting a quorum, prescribed by 


rule of the House and declared to be legal by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. But in this body of rules you clothe the 
Speaker himself. not through the Clerk, but on his own motion 
with the power to count a quorum. Let me read you what the 
rule provides on this subject: 
A callof the House shall not be in 
dered, unless it shall appear 
quorum is not present. 

You provide in this code a system that gives to the Speaker 
of the House the right in two instances to determine whether a 
motion is dilatory or not. You clothe him with power to count 
and declare whether a quorum is present or not. That is all the 
rules of the Fifty-first Congress authorized. So the objections 
you have urged against the rales of the Fifty-first Congress ar 
equally valid when applied to i code of rules we are now con- 
sidering, and you had better at once adopt the rules of the Fif- 
ty-first Congress which stopp a filibustering, which provided 
for the transaction of public business, rather than adopt this 
system which has the aoa features, but under which you may 
make it absolutely impossible to one stroke of bu 
minority interpose. Under this system of rules, except through 
the intervention of the Committee on Rules, this House will be 
absolutely powerless: and why? 

Mr. TURNER. Will the gentl 
him for a question? 

Mr. ore Certainly. 

Mr. TRNER. The rule which the gentleman cites as em- 
bodied Z the proposed code is only a preliminary count, and the 
means of verifying the count of the Speaker still remains. But 
in the other case, where you to the counting of a quorum, 
that was part of a final proceeding 

Mr. REED. This is part of a final proceeding 

Mr. BURROWS. Butin that cise the record of those — nt 
and not voting is open to correction then and there, and i 
just as clear and distine t as the record of the yeas and nays. 
is simply a record of those present and not voting. 

Mr. TU RNE R. But that final proceeding is a part 
call of the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BURROWS. In this case, under the rules you adopt, 
after the previous question is ordered, no motion for a call of 
the House is in order if the Speaker, by acount, determines that 
& quorum is present. In other words, after the previous ques- 
tion is ordered—for instance, upon these rules, if we were operat- 
ing under the rules—if I should move fora call of the House 
after the pre vious question is ordered the Speaker would be 
obliged under that rule to rise in his place and count this body 
to determine whether a quorum was present, because this rule 
provides for an actual count by the Speaker; and so the very | 
thing you object to you embody in these rules. 
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sume much longer. But the counting of the members to ascer- 
tain the mere presence of a quorum is a far different thing from 


the Speaker was authorized to count men present for the pur- 
poss of pussing measures. 
When the Speaker takes the chair it is his duty, if he is in 


doubt of the presence of a quorum, to count the House; but it is | 


a different thing from counting a quorum to passa bill. Thatis 
as far as the rule goes. If the Speaker at any time is in doubt 
that there isa quorum present it is his duty to satisfy himself 
before allowing business to proceed. It is notnecessary that he 
shull ascertain it by a roll call. When the absence of a quorum 
is developed on a roll call the Speaker must stop proceedings 
and inform the House of the fact, and the House must require 
the presence of a quorum before any business can be proceeded 
with. Whenever a vote is taken by yeas and nays, that of itself 
fixes the status and shows the number present in the House, 
and the Speaker has no authority and no power to go further. 
As an officer he is bound by the record which has been made. 
When the record is made, showing that by the proceeding of 
the House itself that no quorum has participated, the House is 
powerless to confer authority upon the Speaker to add to or take 
from that record. It can not delegate to the Speaker a power it 
does not itself possess. 

In the rule made in the Fifty-first Congress, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the presence of a quorum, the gentleman says 
did not goto the extentof transferring the power to the Speaker, 
except to register their mere presence. The yeas and nays is 
of American invention. It was no part of the parliamentary 
prectices of other nations, but is prescribed by our Constitu- 
tion. Suppose it required 166 votes to constitute aquorum, as 
it did in the Fifty-first Congress, and 165 men voted. Suppose 
two men declined to vote because they had a personal interest 
in the measure. Under that rule the Speaker of the House or 
the Clerk of the House registered these men as present, and thus 


they were actually voted when they had no right under that | 


rule to vote. It was this giving the right to count men for the 
purpose of passing measures through the House that was obnox- 
ious, and I care not whether the Supreme Court of the United 
States has decided that it was legal or not. 

So far as I am concerned as a member of this House, I ac- 
knowledge no power greater than the House itself to determine 
its constitutional rights and privileges. The Supreme Court of 
the United States is not clothed with power to lay down rules 
for the government of this House, or to prescribe the limits of 
our consciences, in the construction of the Constitution. Thatis 
a privilege that pertains to us asmembers of acotrdinate branch 
ofthe Government. And in the formation of rules I shall refuse to 


look to the decisions of courts to ascertain the extentof my rights | 


or the boundaries of my powers. I am‘not participating in this 
debate because I want to criticise especially the rules of the Fifty- 
first Congress, but I desire to put upon record the differences 
between them and the old rules and the rules under considera- 
tion, so that the difference may be well understood. 

Now, in the Fiftieth and previous Congresses it is true we 
adopted a system of rules that tied the hands of every member 
of this House. It tied the hands of the House and we were 
powerless to release ourselves from the filibusterer, because the 
sume motions could be interposed against the report of the Com- 
mittee on Rules that were used to obstruct other business, Gen- 
tlemen talk of the fact that men in the Fifty-first Congress sat 
here and refused to vote. There was a very easy way of remedy- 
ing that. Youhave no right to bring a man here and vote him, 
but you have the right and the power to bring him here and com- 
pel him to discharge his duty, and to punish him if he refuses 
to do so. 

Mr. REED. 
day, 

Mr. BYNUM. It would not take long. 
take an hour or two. 

Mr. REED. Iam asking this question seriously. 

Mr. BYNUM. It would not take long. 

Mr. REED. Let me make a supposition to the gentleman 
from Indiana. Suppose that such a man had a political party 
behind him: how long would it take to go through one of those 
things, I will ask my friend? 

Mr. BYNUM. It might take a day. 

Mr. REED. If it would take a day for one man, and there were 
120 men in the party, how soon would the question be disposed of ? 

Mr. BYNUM. The gentleman is supposing an extreme case, 

Mr. REED. It isa case I have witnessed. 

Mr. BYNUM. If you want to prevent men from absenting 
themselves and adopt a rule requiring their presence and that 
they shall vote or suffer the penalties, and a few of them pun- 
ished with the admonition thut the rule is to be enforced, this 
sortof obstruction will cease, and that very soon. 


How long would that process take? Probably a 
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You may look over the RECORD and you will find that in these 


| instances where the names of persons present and not voting 
the practice which obtained in the Fifty-first Congress, when | 


were recorded there were not over 20 or 30, and sometimes not 
over 10 were registered as presént. The yeasand nays required 


in the Constitution were. provided for the purpose of making a 


record, so that the ‘people of the country might see how their 
representatives voted. Now, under the rule in the Fifty-first 
Congress the Speaker registered certain names as present and 
not voting, and said that with those voting there were 175 pres- 
ent, so the bill was passed. 

There may have been but one single vote cast, and not evén 
that. Now, when you register those men as present, what do 
Why, you absolutely vote them. You not merely 
count them as present, but you count them present and voting in 
the affirmative, because if you did not your measure would be 
defeated. 

Mr. REED. Has not the Speaker this very day, on the voices 
of only two or three men, declared certain propositions carried? 

Mr. BYNUM. Oh,now, the gentleman is dealing with another 
question entirely. The gentleman’s question suggests one of 
the fallacies that he and those who stood with him have quoted 


| here in support of their action, yet the distinction betweon the 


two cases is very clear. The distinction is this: When we are 
here voting viva voce, it is presumed that there is a quorum 
until the contrary is shown, and it is presumed that a quorum 
acquiesces in the vote of the majority; and therefore, in the rec- 
ords of Congress as long as they have existed, I presume you 
will find that a vote hassometimes been declared carried where 
there were but 25 in the affirmative and 15 in the negative. 
Why? Because where the members are at liberty to vote or 
not as they please, in that form of proceeding the presumption 
is that there is a quorum present and acquiescing in everything 
that has been done; but that presumption ceases when you come 
to call the yeas and nays, because the Constitution requires each 
and every member to put his vote on record in response to his 
name. 

Mr. REED. Does not the presumption that a quorum is pres- 
ent continue when the votes cast and the presence of the men 
actually demonstrate it? In other words, the gentleman is try- 
ing to say that a presumed quorum will work, but an actual 
quorum will not. 

Mr. BYNUM. But you have got no actual quorum. That is 
the point. Whatisthe Journal? It is nothing but a record of 
the proceedings of the House. The Speaker is the organ, the 
mouthpiece of the House, to register the acts of the House, and 
whenever he undertakes to go beyond that and to make a record 


| of sometbing other than the acts of the House he is simply in- 


jecting into the record some action of his own, which he has no 
more right todo than any man who is not a member of the 
House. 

The House can not delegate to the Speaker the power to do 
that. Whenever, under the Constitution and the rules, the yeas 
and nays are called, the record of the yeas and nays is the high- 
est proof of the presence of members, and if any man on such cal! 
refuses to vote there is no power in the Speaker to compel him 
to vote or to record him as voting; nor can the House confer any 
power on the Speaker to record a member's vote for him: yet 
that is what you do when you allow the Speaker to count mem- 
bers as present for the purpose of enacting legislation. 

Now, as to this matter of dilatory motions, the word ‘‘dilatory ” 
need not be in the rule at all where we are suspending the rules, 
simply because suspension cuts off all motions. Of course, any 
motion that delays is a dilatory motion in one sense of the word. 
You might say that after one motion to adjourn no other motion 
shall be in order, because any motion which delays is dilatory, 
and therefore the rule practically is that when one motion toad- 
journ is made and voted down no other is in order until a vote is 
taken on the main proposition. But under your rules you had 
vested in the Speaker the power to say arbitrarily whether a 
motion was dilatory or not. I am not citing an instance which 
did not occur when I say that late one evening, about 6 o'clock, 
I made a motion to adjourn, and the gentleman from Maine, pre- 
siding in the Speaker's chair, said it was dilatory, and I guess 
he was right. 

Mr. REED. I guess so. 

Mr. BYNUM. Buta gentleman upon his side of the House 
arose in about two minutes afterwards and made the same motion, 
and then it was held not to be dilatory. Now I am at a loss to 
understand how it was dilatory in the one case and not in the 
other. 

Mr. REED. Well, you confess it in your instance. 
was the other gentleman? 

Mr. BYNUM. Mr. McKinley. 

Mr. REED. Well, I suppose he would confess that his motion 
was not dilatory if he wera here. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BYNUM. But, unfortunately, when Mr. McKinley was a 
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candidate for re®lection the gentleman from Maine went down 
to help reélect him—— 

Mr. REED (interposing). 
like that into a beautiful discourse on 
[Laughter. } 

Mr. BYNUM. Well, I would not, only that the case is so re- 
markable. The gentleman from Maine in that campaign made 
five speeches in five Republican districts in the State of New 
York, and they all went Democratic. Then he went out to Ohio 
and spoke in a Republican district, and that went Democratic. 
He went then to Ironton, and that went Democratic. Hecame over 
into our State, where the President had only three members out | 
of thirteen, and made one speech at Logansport, and that went 
Democratic. He went over into Brother CANNON’s district in 
[llinois, and Brother CANNON stayedathome. [Laughter.] He 
then went over into the district of Mr. Rowell, the very able 
chairman of the Committee on Elections of the Fifty-first Con- 
gress, and we have seen no more of Rowell. {[Laughter.] 
irom there he went to Mr. Gest’s district, and Mr. Gesi re- 
mained at home. From there he went to Chicago, and we have 
seen nothing of Brother Adams and Brother Mason since that 
time. |[Laughter.] Winding up, he went to Wisconsin, and gave 
us almost a solid Democratic delegation, and on his way home he 
stopped to visit Brother Allen, in Michigan, and that melodious 
voice has not been heard since in this Hall. [Laughter.] Taken 
altogether it is a very remarkable record of unbroken success 
for the Democratic party. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. As the gentleman seems to be 
a prophet, perhaps he can tell us how large Governor McKinley's 
majority will be this year. 

Mr. BYNUM. Now, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. BURROWS] says that these rules leave us absolutely in 
the hands of the Committee on Rules. Well, sir, you can not 
adopt any system of rules that does not vest power somewhere. 
[agree with the gentleman from Maine on that proposition. The 
power must be vested somewhere, and I would rather put it in 
the hands of the Committee on Rulesand let them com: in and re- 
port to the House and let the House say whether the filibustering 
shall stop, rather than clothe the Speaker with such extraordi- 
nary powers as would put him practically in control of all legis- 
lation. Thatis the difference. I am willing to trust the com- 
mittee. AsI have said, the power must be vested somewhere, 
and we vest it in the Committee on Rules, subject to the action 
of the House, and not in the presiding officer. 

[It is true we cin not compel that committee to act; nor 
would I have respect for a committee over which we would have 
to place a rule so as to drive it into doing what might be 
deemed proper. I am willing to trust that committee to come 


Oh, now, do not introduce anything 
parliamentary law. 


in here with their reports at all times and under all circum- | 


stances; for the House is the power that is finally to determine 
what action shall be taken relative to its course of proceedings. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I now move the previous question on the 
pending substitute and on the report as amended. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The first question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] to substitute for the 
pending report the rules of the Fifty-first Congress with an 
amendment. 

The question having been put— 

The SPEAKER. The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. BURROWS. We may as well have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 65, nays 149, 
not voting 139; as follows: 

YEAS— 65. 


Adams, Fletcher, Johnson, N. Dak. Smith, 

Aldrich, Funk, Joy, Stone, C. W. 
Avery, Funston, Lacey, Stone, W. A. 
Baker, N. H. Gear, Loudenslager, Storer, 

Blair, Gillet, N. Y. Lucas, Strong, 

Brostius, Hager, Mahon, Tawney, 

Burrows, Hainer, McCall, Thomas, 
Caldwell, Hartman, Meiklejohn, Updegraff, 
Cogswell, Haugen, Mercer, Van Voorhis, Ohio 


Cousins, Henderson, Iowa Milliken, Wanger, 


Curtis, Kans, Hepburn, Moon, Wilson, Ohio 
Curtis, N. Y. Hermann, Payne, Wilson, Wash. 
Dalzell, Hilborn, Perkins, Woomer., 
Daniels, Hopkins, Ill. Phillips, Wright, Pa. 
Dolliver, Houk, Tenn. Pickler, 

Doolittle, Hulick, Reed, 


Johnson, Ind. Shaw, 


NAYS—149. 


Ellis, Oregon 


Abbott, Bankhead, Brawley, Cabaniss, 
Alderson, Barnes, Breckinridge, Ark.Cadmus, 
Alexander, Barwig, Bretz, Cannon, Cal 
Allen, Beli, Colo. Brickner. Capehart, 
Arnold, Bell, Tex. Brookshire, Caruth, 
Bailey, Beltzhoover, Bunn, Catchings, 
Baker. Kans. Black, Ga. Burnes, Causey, 
Baldwin, Boen, Bynuin, Clark, Mo. 
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Clarke, Ala. Fyan McAleer Sibley, 
Cobb, Ala, Geary McCreary, Ky. Snodgrass 
ockrell, Geissenhainer, McDannold Sperry, 
‘offeen, Goldzier McDearmon, Springer, 
onn, Grady McGann, Stallings, 
soombs, Gresham, McKaig, Strait, 
Sooper, Ind. Hall, Minn Meyer, Swanson, 
sooper, Tex. Hall, Mo Money, Talbert, S. C 
ornish, Hammond, Moses, Talbott, Md 
overt, Hare, Mutchler, Tarsney 
‘OX, Harris, Neill Tate 
Crawford, Hayes O'Neil, Mass lraylor, Ind 
Culberson, Hines, Outhwaite, Terry 
Cummings, Hooker, Miss Page, Tracey, 
Davis, Houk, Ohio Paschal Tucker, 
De Armond, Hudson, Paynter Turner, 
De Forest, Hunter, Pence Turpin, 


Denson Ikirt Pendleton, Tex, Tylkr 


Dinsmore, Johnson, Ohio Pendleton, W. Va. W arner, 
Dockery, Kyle Pigott Weadock, 
Donovan, Lane Price Wells 

Dunn, Lawson Richards, Ohio Wheeler, Ala. 
Durborow, Lester Richardson, Mich. Whitin 
Edmunds, Livingston, Richardson, Tenn. Williams, I 
English, Lynch Ritchi ‘ Wilson, W. Va 
Epes Maddox Robbins W ise 
Erdman, Macuire, Robertson, La. Wolvertor 
Everett, Mallory, Russell, Ga 

Fellows, Marshall, Savers 

Fithian, Martin, Ind. Schermerhorn 

NOT VOTING—139. 

Aitken, Draper Lapham Randall, 
Apsley, Dunphy, Latimer Ray 
Babcock, Ellis, ky. Layton Rayner 
Bartholdt, Enloe, Lefever, Reilly, 
Bartlett, Fielder Lilly, Rey burn 
Belden, Fitch Linton, Robinson, Pa, 
Berry, Forman, Lisle Rusk 
Bingham, Gardner, Lockwood, Russell, Conn. 
Black. I. Gillett, Mass. Loud Ryan 
Blanchard, Goodnight, Macner, Scranton, 
sland, Gorman Marsh, Settle 
Boatner, Graham, Marvin, N. Y. Shell, 

| Boutelle, Grosvenor, McCleary, Minn. Sherman, 
Bower, N. C. Grout McCulloch, Sickles 
Bowers, Cal. Haines McDowell simpson, 
sranch, Harmer, Mc &ttrick, Sipe, 
Brattan, Harter, McKeighan, Somers 
Breckinridge, Ky. Hatch McLaurin, Stephenson, 
Broderick, Heard MeMillip, Stevens, 

| Brown, Heiner McNagny, Stockdale 
Bryan, Henderson, Il. McRae Stone, Ky 


Meredith, 
Montgomery, 


Sweet, 
Taylor, Tenn. 


Henderson, N. C. 
Hendrix 


Caminetti, 
Campbell, 


|} Cannon, Ill. Hicks Morgan Van Voorhis, N.Y 
Chickering, Fiitt Morse Wadsworth 

| Childs, Holman, Murray, Walker, 
Ciancy, Hooker, N. Y. Newlands, Washington, 
Cobb, Mo. Hopkins, Pa. Northway, Waugh, 
Cockran, Hull Oates, Wever, 

| Compton Hutcheson, O’Ferrall, Wheeler, Ill. 
Cooper, Fla. Jones, O'Neill, Pa. White, 
Cooper, Wis. Kem Patterson, Williams, Miss, 
Crain, Kiefer, Pearson, Woodard 

| Davey, Kilgore, Post Wright, Ma 
Dingley, K<Xribbs, Powers 


So the amendment of Mr. BURROWS was rejected. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. I am paired with the gentle- 
man from Louisiana |Mr. BLANCHARD]. If he were present he 
swould vote ‘‘ no,” and I should vote “* aye.’ 

Mr. DRAPER. Iam paired with the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. LAPHAM]. If he were present I should vote in the 
iffirmative. 

Mr. RYAN. [am paired with the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts[Mr. APSLEY]. 

The result of the vote was announced as above stated. 

TheSPEAKER. The question is now upon agreeing to the 
report of the Committee on Rules as amended. 

The question being taken, it was determined in the affirma- 
tive. 

On motion of Mr. CATCHINGS, a motion to reconsider the 
vote just taken was laid on the table. 

BUSINESS OF WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE, 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Iam instructed by the Com- 
| mittee on Ways and Means to ask the adoption of the resolution 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Ways and Means is authorized to sit dur- 
ing the sessions of the House and to conduct any inquiry relating to the 
| subjects under its jurisdiction by subcommittee or otherwise that it may 


| deem necessary, the expenses to be paid out of t contingent fund of the 
House upon the warrant of the chairman of the committee, 


There being no objection, the House proceeded to consider the 
resolution, which was adopted. 
PRINTING OF THE RULES. 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee submitted the following 
resolution; which wasread, considered, and adopted: 


| 
| 
| 
Resolved, That there be printed 2,000 copies of the rules of the House for 
| the use of Members and Delegates. 








On motion of Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, a motion to re- 
consider the vote just taken was laid on the table. 
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ADJOURNMENT TILL SATURDAY NEXT. 


Mr, CATCHINGS. 
day it adjourn to mee 
pose of this motion. 

i 
what legislation should properly be brought before the House at 
that time. 

The motion of Mr. CATCHINGS was agreed to. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. 


I move that when the House adjourns to- 
t on Saturday next. 
We want to allow an opportunity for the 


heretofore? 

The SPEAKER. 
duced through the box, and public bills may be handed to the 
Clerk, and referred under the direction of the Speaker. 

LEAVE ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mt 
count of 

To Mr 
sickne 

To M 
hess, 
To Mr. Moon, for ten days, on 

‘To Mr. COCKRAN, indefinitely, 

To Mr. Howuxk of Ohio, for one 
account of important business. 

To Mr, DANIELS, for Saturday 
business. 

To Mr. BRANCH, indefinitely, on account of important busi- 
ness, 


OF 


*, HENDERSON of North Carolina, for one week, - 
sickness in his family. 


*., WRIGHT of Massachusetts, for ten days, on account of 


on ac 


dy 
, 


a 


xYAN, for one week, on account of important busi- 
account of important business. 
on account of sickness. 


next, on account of important 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED. 


Mr. HAGER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled joint resolu- 
tions of the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

Joint resolution (HH. Res. 6)to make the 18th day of September, 
1893, a holiday within the District of Columbia. 

Joint resolution (H. Res.7) to permit the use of certain en- 
signs, flags, and signal numbers to decorate the Capitol and its 
approaches, September 18, 1593. 

And then, on motion of Mr. CATCHINGS (at 4 o’clock and 10 
minutes p. m.), the House adjourned until Saturday next. 


BILLS, MEMORIALS, AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXTI, bills and resolutions of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced, and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. APSLEY: A bill (H. R. 8) to erect a public building 
at Fitchburg, in the State of Massachusetts—to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BRAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 9) to transfer the Morris 
Island life-saving station, near Charleston, S. C., to Sullivans 
Island—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerces 

By Mr. BOWERS of California: A bill (H. R. 10) toamend an 
act entitled “‘An act for the relief of certain settlers on the pub- 
lic lands, and to provide for the repayment of certain fees, pur- 
chase money, and commissions paid on void entries of public 
lan to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H.&. 11) prohibiting the coinage in the mints of 
the United States of gold coins of a less denomination than $5, 
or the issue by the Treasury of notes, certificates or any kind 
of paper currency of a less denomination than $5—-to the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Alwso,a bill (H. R. 12) to extend the provisionsof an actentitled 
‘An act to provide for the adjudication and payment of claims 
arising trom Indian depredations,” approved March 3, 1891, to 
include certain claims presented to the secretary of state for the 
State of Nevada—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 13) to provide for the erection of a public 
building at San Diego, Cal.—to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14) to provide for the purchase of a site and 
the erection of a pub.ic building thereon at Fresno, in the State 
of California—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 15) prohibiting aliens from holding offices or 
ylaces of profit, honor, or trust under the Government of the 

nited States, and for other purposes—to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16) to establish a uniform rule of natural- 
ization—to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17) to restrict the disposition of publiclands 
to citizens of the United States—to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 


I will state the pur- | 


ntroduction, reference, and printing of bills, so that we may see | 


Mr. Speaker, are we now at | 
liberty to introduce petitions and bills in the manner followed | 


Petitions and private bills can be intro- | 


week from the 1Uth instant, on | 


By Mr. BUNN: A bill (H. R. 18) to provide for construc: 
ing aroad to the national cemetery near Ruleigh, N. C., and fo 
| other purposes—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19) for the relief of the clty of Raleigh, 
C.—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20) to refund to the State of North ¢ 
| lina certain moneys therein named—to the Committee 
| Claims. 

By Mr. BRYAN: A bill (H. R. 21) for the erection of a pub 
building at Lincoln, in the State of Nebraska—to the Com 
| tee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22) providing for the erection of a pub 
building at the city of Plattsmouth, Nebr., and for other p 
| poses—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. © 
| Also, a bill (H. R. 23) authorizing and directing the Seer 
| of the Treasury to pay to the city of Lincoln, Nebr., one-hali {| 
| cost of constructing pavements in front of the public squ 
owned by the United States Government in said city—to 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COOMBS: A bill (H. R. 24) for the protection of 
tinguishing flags and symbols used on vessels of the Unit 
States—to the Committee on Intersiateand Foreign Commer 

Also, a bill (H. R. 25) to refund the certain goods remaini: 
in bonded warehouse October 6, 1890—to the Committee 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 26) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
procure and present suitable bronze medals to the officers ar 
men who volunteered for the Port Hudson storming column u 
| der General Orders, No. 49, Department of the Gulf, Nineteen 

Army Corps, before Port Hudson, June 15, 1863—to the Commi 
tee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. CADMUS: A bill (H. R. 27) to increase the approp: 
ation for the erection of a public building at Paterson, N. J 
| to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CUMMINGS: A bill (H. R. 28) making Labor 
legal holiday—to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 29) to amend an act to prevent counter! 
ing—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A1so, a bill (H. R. 30) to insure preference in appointment, : 
ployment, and retention in the public service of the United Sta 
to veterans of the late war—to the Committee on Reform in th 
Civil Service. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 31) to provide for and facilitate commer: 
and political union between the United States of America a: 
the Dominion of Canada—to the Committee on Foreign Affai 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32) to provide communication from light 
ships and outlying light-houses to the shore—to the Commit 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 33) to amend an act, approved October 1, 1* 
entitled ‘‘An act to reduce the revenue and equalize duties 01 
imports, and for other purposes ’’—to the Committee on Ways a 
Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R.34)authorizing the purchase of oil painting 
for the Executive Mansion—to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 35) for the erection of a monument in t! 
city of Washington to the memory of the late Commodore Joh: 
Paul Jones—to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 36) to improve the postal service by limi 
ing the hours of labor of clerks and employés therein—to t! 
Committee on the Post Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 37) to establish communication with light- 
ships and light-houses—to the Committee on Interstate a! 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 38) relating to the pay and retirement of 
mates in the United States Navy—to the Committee on Nav 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 39) to increase and equalize the pay of lette: 
carriers—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads 

Also, a bill (H. R. 40) to limit the hours of work of clerks and 
employés in first and second elass post-oflices—to the Committe: 
on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bili (H. R. 41) to define the duties of army and navy 
musicians and to regulate their pay—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 42) granting pensions tocertain officers and 
enlisted men of the Life-Saving Service and to their widows and 
minor children—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 43) to amend the contract-labor law—to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 44) relating to the compensation of fourth- 
class postmasters—to the Committee on the Post-Offlice and Post- 
Roads. 

By Mr. COGSWELL: A bill (H. R. 45) in relation to the re- 
tirement from active service of officers of the Army—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 46) for theerection of a statue or monument 
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of 


Maj. Gen. Israe 


in the city of Washington to the memo! 
Putnam—to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 47) to pay certain bounties to enlisted men 
afterwards promot d to be commissioned oflicers—-to the ( 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Aliso, a bill (H. R. 48) to provide a 
medal-of-honor roll—to the Committ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 49) to prot 
Red Cross, and for other purposes 
Affairs. 

Also, a bil (H. R. 50 to y 
intended for pleasure purpos 
Means. 

By Mr. COOPER of Florida: A bill (H. R. 51 
ern judicial district of Florida—to the ¢ 
ary. 


voll- 
roll to be known as the 
e on Military Affairs. 

» insignia and name of the 


to the Committee on Foreign 





te the import duty on yachts 
to the Committee on Ways and 


4 } 4 
to create the east- 


ommittee on the Judici- 





By Mr.CRISP: A bill (H. R. 52) to provid the purchast 
of a site and the erection of a public building t on at Am« 
icus, in the State of Georgia—to the Committee on Pul Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. DAVIS: A bill (H. R. 53 ropriating money for t 
completion of authorized improve ments ort Riley, Kans 
to the Committee on Military A ffait 

Also, a bi H. R. 54) to provid i tl tlement o r 

ims in certain cases—to the Committee on C ns 


counts and cla 

By Mr. DUNPHY: A bill (H. R. 45) to in 
the pay of letter-carriers—to tl 
and Post-ltoads. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 56) for 
second class post offices and for fi 
to the Committee on the Post-Of 
Al bill (H. R. 57) to aut 
sey Bridge Companies to construct and maintain a 
the Hudson River between New York City and the State of 
Jersey—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Comm 
iy Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 58) to amend an act enti- 
tled ‘‘An act to provide for the times and places to hold terms 


and eq 


e on the Post-Ofiice 


‘rease 


lerks in first and 
the sam 


the classification of « 
salaries of 
id Post- 
horize the New York and New 
bridge across 


New 


. 
Roads. 





T 


L1SO, a Jer- 





of the United Statesecourts in the State of Washington”—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
\lso (by request), a bill (H. It. 59) to authorize the constr 


eration of anelectric railroad in the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. FITCH: A bill (H. R. 60) to repeal all statutes relating 
to supervisors of election and special deputies—to the Commit- 
tee on Election of President and Vice-President and Repres snt- 
atives in Congress. 

By Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 61) to pro- 
vide that superintendents of United States armories shall be civ- 
ilians—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HARTER: A bill (H. R. 62) for tl! 
of national banking associations and the public 
tee on Banking and Currency. 


tion and 0}; 


4 


e better } 
to the Commit 


rotection 


Also, a bill (H. R. 63) to provide for the sale of bonds of the 
United States—to the Committee on W sand Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 64) providing for an increase in the circu- 
lating notes of national banking association to the Committes 


on Banking and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 65} providing for the opening of the mimt 
of the United States by the President to the free coinage of sil- 
ver—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 66) to amend the present national banking 
laws and to provide for the issue of circulating notes upon se- 
curities other than United States bonds—to the Committes on 


Banking and Currency. 

3y Mr. HERMANN: A bill (H. R. 67) to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a life-saving station at mouth of Siuslaw River, in 
Lane County, Oregon, and for a crew thereat—to the Commit 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 68) providing for a life-saving station at the 
entrance of Tillamook Bay, in Oregon, and fora life-saving crew, 
ete.—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 69) prescribing limitations of time for com- 
pletion of title to certain lands disposed of under the act of 
Congress approved September 27, 1850, and the acts amendatory 
and supplemental thereto,and commonly known as the ‘‘ dona- 
tion act,” and for the protection of purchasers and occupants on 
said lands—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 70) to amend an act entitled ‘‘Anact for the 
relief of certain settlers on the public lands and to provide for the 
repaymentof certain fees, purchase money, and commissions paid 
on void entries of public lands "—to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 71) for the relief of purchasers of timber and 
stone lands under the act of June 3, 1878—to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 72) for the repayment of purchase money on 


tee 
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By Mr. HAINES: A bill (H. R. 80 * the « t pos 
office and py : building at the city of Hud N e 
Committ on | ic Buildings and Grounds. 

Also.a bill (| H. R. 81) authorizing the employment o tional 
clerks in the offi of the Civil Service ¢ m 
lect Commi ( orm ip the Civ i 

By Mr. HARTMAN: A bill(H. R. 82) toa 10 he M i 
River Power ( mpany of Mon iL to construct nacro ne 
Missouri Ri to the Committee on Int e and ign 
Commerc 

\lso,a b H.R wthori state of Montans: to e 
alé¢ e T1O i ‘ ta l ] nie init is tf tT ’ mmm 4 on | ie 
Publie Lands. 

By Mr. HEARD: A bill (H.R. 84) to en e |] s for 
the better protection of the innocent of pater 
to the Com ttee on Patent 

Also, a bi HH. WR. 85) te compel applicants for pate ) 
ecute their el] s under such applications without unn Siu 
deluy—to 1 Committ on Patents. 

\ 0 L HH kt ot or the pr tect yn of persons fi rn hi 
materials and hor for the construction of publie rks—to 
Committee on the J ry 

\lso, a b lL. KK. 87) to author the « ment of 3 
withheld by the Government of » United Stat ‘ ) 
tracto on 1 ‘ buildings o the Committee on the .] \ 

ilso, a b H. R. 88) to ribit mé } t 
tion of cattle to f sign cou ies—to the Committee 
culture. 

Als 1 | I R. 89) to am l An act to reg com 
meree.” ap Februarv 4. 1887—to the Committee on Int 
Sf ¢ d Fo n Co n ( 

so b H.R ) r the fin djustment of the A 
e State « yuri—to t Con 
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rthe D strict of Ce mb to the ¢ ‘ 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 93) providing for th } tment and p 
ment of claims due to citizens the Un States residir n 
the insu tio ry States to the ¢ Litt on War ¢ 

Also, a bi H. R. 94) to establish ntry and « 
at th ity of Knoxville, T: to the ¢ mittee on | 

ind Foreign Commer 

Also, a bill (H. R. 95) to extend the p ns of the Un 1 
States pension laws to a designated class of citizens residin n 
the insurrection: ites during the war of the rebellio to 
the Committ n inv 1 Pensions 

By Mr. LIVINGSTON: A bill (H. R. 96) establishing a ib 
treasury at At i, G to the Committee on Waysand M 

By Mr. LESTER: A bill (H. R. 97) to rey val sections 3412 and 
3413 of the Revised Statutes of the United States and all other 


impose a tax on circulation other than that of na 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
3y Mr. LOUD: A bill (H. R. 98) to amend section 837 
Revised Statutes relating to the compensation of United States 
attorneys and marshals—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 99) to encourage American shipbuilding— 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 100) repealing sections 1790 and 2693 of the 
Revised Statutes—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MALLORY: A bill (H. R. 101) to amend section 4131 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States—to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 102) toauthorize the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to settle the account stated between the General Govern- 
ment and the State of Florida by the said Secretary under the 
authority of the act approved March 2, 1889, known as the de- 
ficiency act, and to pay the balance found to be due—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 103) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to establish and cause to be maintained a free public school for 
children under 17 years of age at the village of Warrington, on 
the naval reservation on Pensacola Bay, inthe State of Florida— 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 104) to establish a light-house and a range- 
light at the entrance to St. Andrew Bay, in the county of Wash- 
ington, in the State of Florida—to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 105) to restore to the pension rolls of the 
United States the names of all persons who were drawing pen- 
sione at the beginning of the late rebellion by reason of their 
services in the wars of Florida and whos2 names were stricken 
from the pension rolls by reason of their participation in or sym- 
pathy with said rebellion—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MERCER: A bill (H. R. 106) to increase the appro- 
priation for the purchase of site and the erection of a public 
building at Omaha, Nebr.—to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 107) to establish a branch mint of the United 
States at Omaha, in the State of Nebraska—to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures, 

Also, @ bill (H.R. 108) to fix the times and places for holding 
the Federal courts in the State and district of Nebraska—to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 109) to provide for the purchase of a site and 
the erection of a public building thereon at South Omaha, in 
the Stite of Nebraska—te the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 110) to authorize the location of a branch 
home for volunteer disabled soldiers and sailors at or near the 
city of Blair, Nebr., and for other purposes—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 111) to establish postal savings 
banks and to encourage small savings—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. MORSE: A bill (H. R. 112) to prohibit the manufacture 
and sale of spirituous and intcxicating liquors in the District of 
Columbia—to the Committee on the Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 113) to authorize the Post-Office Department 
to forward mail matter upon which postage is not prepaid—to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 114) to amend chapter 4 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, section 1315, as amended by act of Con- 
gress approved June 11, 1878—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (A. R. 115) to repeal the interstate-commerce law, 
or ‘‘An act to regulate commerce,” and all acts in addition 
thereto—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 116) for the erection of a public building at 
Brockton, Mass.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. MCRAE: A bill (H. R. 117) to authorize a compromise 
and settlement with the State of Arkansas—to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 118) to finally adjust the swamp land grants 
and for other purposes—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 
” Also, a bill (H. R. 119) to protect public forest reservations— 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 120) to grant the thirty-sixth sections of | 
land to certain States for free schools, and for other purposes— | 


to the Committee on the Public Lands. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 121) to amend an act to forfeit certain lands | 


heretofore granted for the purpose of aiding in the construction 
of railroads, and for other purposes, approved September 29, 
i890—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 122) to fix the minimum price of public lands— 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 123) to repeal section 3480 of the Revised 
Statutes—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 124) to eredit and pay to the States all 
moneys coll-eted as a tax or duty on raw cotton under the act 
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approved July 1, 1862, and the acts amendatory thereto—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 125) to revive the right of action under the 
captured and abandoned property acts, and for other purposes— 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 126) to annex a portion of the Choctaw Na- 
tion, Indian Territory, to the eastern judicial district of Arkan- 
sas for judicial purposes—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, abill (H. R. 127) for an increase in the issue of Treas- 
ury notes and the retirement of national-bank notes—to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 128) for the free coinage of gold and silver 
und for the issue of gold and silver certificates—to the Commit- 
tee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 129) to define and tax trusts, and to author- 
ize the free importation of articles covered by them, and for 
other purposes—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 130) to lay a graduated revenue tax and to 
provide for the manner of collecting the same, and for ot!ier pur- 
poses—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 131) to repeal the Federal election law—to 
the Committee on Election of President and Vice-President and 
Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. McCALL: A bill (H. R. 132) to supply courts for the 
Indian reservations and to supplement the act approved Febru- 
ary 8, 1887—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLIKEN: A bill (H. R. 1383) providing for a public 
building in Gardiner, Me.—to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 134) for the erection of a public building at 
Waterville, Me.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. OATES: A bill (H. R. 135) to authorize national bank- 
ing associations to loan money on real estate security—to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 136) to suspend section 3412 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States as to the circulating notes of certain 
State banking associations—to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 137) to repeal the laws of the United States 
providing for supervisors and deputy marshals at elections—to 
the Committee on Election of President and Vice-President and 
Representatives in Congress. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 138) to provide for refunding the tax laid 
and collected on raw cotton in the event that the Supreme Court 
holds the laws under which the same was collected to have been 
unconstitutional—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 139) to establish a uniform system of bank- 
ruptey throughout the United States—to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 140) to be entitled an act to provide for a 
special judge in the Federal court in the Indian Territory—to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O’NEIL of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 141) to estab- 
lish a “‘ reserve list” in the Army—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 142) limiting the operation of cert»in acts 
reliting to constructions over navigable waters—to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 148) to reduce the rate of postage on letters 
| written by the blind—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
| Post-Roads. 
| Also, a bill (H. R. 144) to consolidate mail matter of the third 
| and fourth classes—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
| Post-Roads. 

By Mr. PIGOTT: A bill (H. R. 145) for the erection of a public 
building at Waterbury, Conn.—to the Committee on Public 
| Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 146) to 
extend North Capitol street to the Soldiers’ Home—to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 
| Also, a bill (H. R. 147) to repeal sections 3412 and 3413 of the 
| Revised Statues of the United States and all other laws which 
impose a tax of 10 per centum on circulation of all other than 
national banks, and for other purposes—to the Committee ou 
| Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 148) in relation to the examination of claims 
| for army are ine the Committee on War Claims. 
| Also, a bill (H. R. 149) to authorize the auditing and allow- 
| ance of claims for use and occupation ordestruction of buildings 
during the late war which were used alone for educational and 
| religious urposes—to the Committee on War Claims, 
Also, a bill (Ht R. 150) to equalize taxation and impore an in- 
come tax—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 151) authorizing the Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral and Commissary-General to reéxamine claims against the 
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United States and extending time for filing such claims—to the | 
Committes on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 152) creating form of real-estate deed for the 
District of Columbia—to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Also, abill (H. R. 153) making the surveyor of the District of | 
Columbia a salaried officer and to provide for more efficient serv- | 
vice in the surveyor’s office 
of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 154) to incorporate the Washington Trac- | 
tion Company of the Dis.rict of Columbia—to the Committee on | 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr.REILLY: A bill(H.R.155) to erect a public building 
at Pottsville, Pa.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and | 
Grounds. 

By Mr. RANDALL: A bill (H. R. 156) for the establishment 
of a light and fog-signal station near Butler Flats, New Bedford, 
Mass.—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RYAN: A bill (H. R. 157) to erect a public building at 
Yonkers, N. Y.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

By Mr. SMITH of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 158) to amend clause 5 
of section 4693 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, Title 
LVII—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 159) to reduce letter postage to 1 cent per 
half ounce—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 160) to provide for the construction of a 
graveled road from the termination of the graveled road and | 
bridge on the north side of Cache River, in PulaskiCounty, IIL., | 
to the national military cemetery near Mound City, in Pulaski | 
County, [1l., and for other purposes—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 161) to repeal 
the sections of the Revised Statutes authorizing the employment | 
of marshals and supervisors of elections—to the Committee on | 
Election of President and Vice-President and Representatives | 
in Congress. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 162) to increase the efficiency of the Engi- 
neer Corps of the Navy—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 163) to repeal paragraph No. 209 of the ‘act 
to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports, and for 
other purposes’—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 164) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donats a certain cannon to the Naval Veteran Association of | 
Baltimore, Md.—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TRACEY: A bill (H. R. 165) to refund duties paid by 
the State of New York on arms imported in 1863—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. 8.166) to provide a more perfect organization 
for the United States Naval Observatory, and for other pur- | 
poses—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 167) placing sundry articles on the free list 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 168) to amend an act entitled 
“An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of 
Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes,” approved 
July 14, 1890, and for other purposes—to the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H.R. 169) to establish 
a soldiers’ home at or near Greeneville, Greene County, Tenn.— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 170) to create a new division in the eastern 
judicial district of the State of Tennessee—to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALKER: A bill (H. R. 171) to secure to the people the 
advantages accruing from the issue of circulating promissory 
notes by banks, to increase the volume of such notes, and to su- 
pervise and control banks by officers of the United States—to | 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WISE: A bill (H. R. 172) to provide for the issue of | 
circulating notes to national banks—to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 173) to repeal the laws of the United States 
providing for supervisors and deputy marshals at elections—to 
the Committee on Election of President and Vice-President and 
Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. WHEELER of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 174) to pro- | 
vide for the admission of the State of Arizona into the Union, | 
and for other purposes—to the Committee on the Territories. | 

Also, a bill (H. R. 175) to enable the people of New Mexico to | 
form a constitution and State government and to be admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing with the original States—to | 
the Committee on the territories. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 176) to enable the people of Utah to form 


to the Committee on the District 





a | 


constitution and State government and to be admitted into the | 
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| residing in said States as a tax upon cotton 


| with certain railway companies 
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Union on an equal footing with the original States—to the Com- 


| mittee on the Territories. 


Also a bill (H. R. 177) to enable the people of New Mexico, 
Utah, Arizona, and Oklahoma to form constitutions and State 
governments and to be admitted into the Union on an equal foot- 
ing with the original States—to the Committee o 

Also, a bill (H. R 178) directing the Seereta 


ithe Territories, 


ry of the Tre sury 


to ascertain the amount still due and unpaid to depositors in the 


I’'reedman’s Bank—to the Committee on Banking and Curreney. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 179) to reduce the postage on certain letters— 
to the Committee on the Post-Oftice and Post-Roads 

Also, a bill (H. R. 180) toamend anactentitled **Anacttoafford 
assistance and relief to Congressand the Executive Departments 
in the investigation of claims and demands against the Govern- 
ment”—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

\lso,a bill (H. R. 181) to authorize an inerease of bank circula- 
tion—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 182) to create and establish a tariff statisti- 
cal bureau—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 183) to determine final balances of accounts 
due to and from the United States Government, and other 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury 
Department. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 184) to amend an act entitled ‘An act to 
restrict the, jurisdiction of the Court of Claims and to provide 
for the payment of certain demands for quartermaster’s stores 
and subsistence supplies furnished to the Army of the United 
States”—to the Committ Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 185) to establish a port of delivery at Flor- 
ence, Ala.—to the Committee on and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 186) toadjust the claims of the States against 
the United States—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 187) to regulate the pensions of soldiers who 
never engaged in battle and who never incurred any disability 
in the service—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


for 


purposes 


e on the 


Lnterstate 


Also, a bill (H. R. 188) providing for the command of enlisted 
soldiers—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 189) to inerease the school fund of the State 


on iuueation. 


to incress 


of Alabama—to the Committee 
Also, a bill (H. R. 190 the compensation of fourth- 
class postmasters—to the Committee on the Post-Oftice and Post- 


| Roads. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 191) to remove the tax from spirits made 
from fruitin cert tothe Committee on Waysand Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 192) to dispense with proof of loyalty in cer- 
tain cases—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 193) to plaee cotton bagging or other ma- 
terials suitable for baling cotton on the free list-—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 


in cases 


Also, a bill (H. R. 194) to provide for the printing of addi- 
tional copies of the Records of the War of the Rebellion—to the 
Committee on Printing 

Also, a bill (H. R. 195) to amend an act entitled “‘An act to 


exclude the public lands in Alabama from the operation of the 
laws relating to mineral lands, approved March 3, 1883”—to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 196) to provide for refunding to the several 
States certain sums of money which were collected from persons 
to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 197) to amend an act to 
prove the civil service of the United States 
on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 198) to grant to the Birmingham, Sheffield 
and Tennessee River Railway Company a right of way over the 
public lands traversed by it—to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 199) to authorize the Secretary of War to ap- 
point a board of review in certain cases—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H.R.200) to provide for a tax upon incomes 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R.201) to provide for the settlement of accounts 

to the Committee on Military 


regulate and im- 
to the Committee 


to 


Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 202) to amend the Articles of War, and for 
other purposes—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H.R.203) to establish a marine hospital at Flor- 
ence, Ala.—to the Committee on Interstate end Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 204) to fix the salaries of the officials of the 
Government—to the Committee on the Revision of the Laws. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 205) to make it unlawful for an officer of the 
Federal Government to interfere with electionsin States and re- 
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pezling all laws which authorize officers of the United States 
Government to interfere with elections in States—to the Com- 
mittee on Election of President and Vice-President and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 206) to designate the time for the conven- | 


ing of Congress—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

\lso, a bill (H. I. 207) for the erection of a public building at 
Florence, Ala.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 208) for the erection of a public building at 
Decatur, Ala.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 209) for the relief of soldiers who served in 


the Mexican war and afterwards in the Confederate army-—io the | 


Committee on the Judiciary. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 210) in relation to claims arising under the | 


provisions of the captured and abandoned property acts and for 


extension of time in which to bring suit—to the Committee on | 


the Judiciary. 
\lso, a bill (H. R. 211) for the coinage of the products of the 


silver mines of the United States—to the Committee on Coinage, | 


Weights,and Measures. 


By Mr. HOUK of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 212) to admit certain fil- | 
of duty—to the Committee on Ways and | 


tering materials free 
Means. 

By Mr. HEARD (by request): A bill (H. R. 213) to pay for alley 
condemned insquare No. 493, in the city of Washington, D. C.— 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee: A bill (H.R. 214) pro- 
viding for the public printihg and binding and the distribution 
of public documents—to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. PAGE: A bill (H. R. 215) to provide a life-saving sta- 
tion at or near Watsons Pier, on the coast of South Kingston, in 
the State of Rhode Island—to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 216) to provide for the purchase of a site and 
the erection of a public building thereou at Providence, in the 
State of Rhode Island—to the Committee on Public* Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 217) to repeal Title XXVI of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States known as the Federal election 
law —to the Committee on Election of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent and Representatives in Congress. 

Also, a bill (H. R.218) to provide a life-saving station at or near 
Green Hill, on the coast of South Kingstown, in the State of Rhode 
Island—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 219) for the erection of a public building in 
the city of Woonsocket, R. I.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. KEIFER: A bill (H. R. 220) to increase the appropria- 
tion for the erection of a public building at St. Paul, Minn.—to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. RAYNER: A bill (H. R. 221) for the relief of sundry 
citizens of Washington City, D. C.—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HARMER: A bill (H. R. 222) to remitthe penalties on 
the dynamite-gun cruiser Vesuvius—to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 223) 
granting the right to sell burial sites in parts of certain streets 
in Washington city to the vestry of Washington parish for the 
benefit of the Congressional Cemetery—to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 224) to enlarge the Department of Agricul- 
ture—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 225) to require persons who make their res- 
idence on boats on the interior waters of the United States to ob- 
tain license, and for other purposes—to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BROSIUS (by request): A bill (H. R. 226) authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase certain books—to the 
Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R, 227) for the construction of a 
building at Clinton, Towa-—to the Committee on Public 

uildings and Grounds. 

Also, abill (H. R. 228) fixing the rate of postage on semiweekly 
and triweekly publications mailed at certain free-delivery offi- 
ces--to the Committee oh the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also. @ bill (H. R. 229) to provide for the construction of a pub- 
lic building at lowa City, lowa—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 230) to provide a public building at Musca- 
tine, lowa—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MARTIN: A bill (BL R. 231) te reimburse the Miami 
Indians of Indiana—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R.232) to limit the terms of office of employés 
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governed by civil-service rules—to the Committee on Reform iy 
| the Civil Service. 
| Also, a bill (H. R. 233) to supplement the act of June 27, 1890. 
| as to pensions—to the Committee én Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R.234) to repeal section 3 of the McKinley tariff 
act—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 235) to repeal law granting a sugar bo 
| —to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 236) to amend section 4837 of the Revis 
Statutes of the United States as to soldiers’ homes—to the 
| mittee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 237) concerning weight of evidence in 
| sion claims—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
| By Mr. TUCKER: A bill (H.R. 238) to place binding twi 
| the free list—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 239) to place sulphuric acid or oil of vi 
| on the free list—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 240) to prevent trusts, monopolies, and 
binations in trade—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 241) for facilitating commerce 
States—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 242) to repeal all statutes relating to su 
visors of elections and special deputies—to the Committee 
Election of President and Vice-President and Representatiy 
in Congress. 

By Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE: A bill (H. R. 243) to res 
immigration, imposing penalties for the violation of its pro 
sions, and providing for their enforcement in the United Stat 
courts—to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 244) relating to the compensationand duti 
of United States attorneys, clerks, marshals, and other court 
officials, and for other purposes—to the Committee on the Jud 
ciary. 

By Mr. CULBERSON: A bill (H. R. 245) to repeal sections 200 
to 2031, both inclusive, of the Revised Statutes—to,the Committ 
on the Judiciary. 

3y Mr. COOPER of Texas: A bill (H. R. 246) to authorize | 
issue of United States notes and for the redemption of the same 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. GROUT: A bill (H. R. 247) to reduce the postage 
fourth-class matter—to the Committee on the Post-Office an 
Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 248) providing representation in Congr 
for Alaska—to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 249) for the erection of a public building at 
Newport, Vt.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 250) to enable the people to name their post 
master—to the Committee on the Post-Olfice and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 251) to increase the pension of certain sol 
diers and sailors—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 252) increasing pension of certain soldici 
and sailors—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 253) for the relief of Union soldiers who wer 
confined in Southern prisons—to the Committee on Invalid Pen 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 254) relating to the postal money-order sys- 
tem—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 255) to provide for the settlement of disputed 
claims for funds in the possession of the United States or its 
officers or for moneys admitted to be owing and due from the 
United States—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BLACK of Georgia: A bill (H.R. 256) to authorize 
national banking associations to lend money on real estate—to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. OUTHWAITE: A bill (H. R. 257) to establish compa- 
nies of the Hospital Corps, United Stites Army, and for other 
purposes—to the Committes on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 258) to provide for the speedy and frequent 
redemption of United States paper currency and national-bank 
notes which have become soil d, impure, unclean, or otherwise 
unfit for use—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. | 

By Mr. BYNUM: A bill (H.R. 259) to provide for the erection 
of a public building at Indianapolis, Ind.—to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. s 

By Mr. HAGER: A bill (H. R. 260) to provide for the construc- 
tion of a public building at Atlantic, lowa—to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. Bi 

Also, a bill(H. R. 261) toestablish a branch mintof the United 
States at Council Bluffs, lowa—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN: A bill (H. R. 262) extending relief to In- 
dian citizens, and for other purposes—to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. 4 

Also, a bill (H. R. 263) to fix the rate of postage on mail mat- 
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ter of the first class—to the Committee on the 
Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 
the city of Norfolk, Nebr. 
ings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 265) to increase the circulation 
banks—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 266) for the 


coinage of legal-standard silv 
dollars, and to repeal much of tl 


of July 14, 1890, 
requires the purchase of 4,500,000 o 


264) for the erection of a public buildiz 
to the Committee on Public B 


-) 


of n«.tional 


SAS« 


so act 


as 
of silver bullion 
} 


unces or 


80 much as may be offered each m onth, and to make such coin a 
legal tender—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 267) to amend an actentitled ‘‘An act grant- 
ing pensions to soldiers and sailors who are incapacitated for 


to widows, 
> Committee on 


performance of manual labor, and providing 
minor children, and depen 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FLYNN: A bill (H. R. 268) for the reli 
the public lands in Oklahoma NT erritory, and for other purpose 


pe nsions 
dent parents” —to the 


ef of settlers on 


to the C ommittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HILBORN: A bill (H. R. 269 provide for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection of a publie building thereon at 
Alameda, in the State of California—to the Committee on Pub- | 
lic Buildings and ge ds. 

Also, a bill (H. . 270) to ae for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of ‘ap blic building thereon at Oakland, in the 


State of California to | the G ymmmittee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 271) making an appropriation and provid- 
ing for the construe tion of a United States revenue cutter for 
service in the harbor of San Francisco, Sta te of California—to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commer: 

By Mr. HARE: A bill (H. R. 272) to provide for the erection 


ofa public building in the to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CURTIS of New York: A bill (H. R. 273 
the crimes of murder in the first and second degree, 
slaughter, and providing punishment thereof, and to abolish 
the punishment of death—to the Committee on the Judiciar; 

aa a bill (H. R. 274) for the retirement of certain officers 
the Navy—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 275) to authorize the Secretary 

ury to fix and limit the compensation of 
and surveyors of customs, and for other purposes 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 276) to increase the pension 
blind—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. ) to provide for the relief of certain of- 
ficers and enlisted men of the volunteer forces—to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COVERT: A bill (H. R. 278) for the establishment of 
a light-house at Orient Point, on the coast of Long Island, New 
York—to the Committee on Interstate 

By Mr. VAN VOORHIS of Ohio: A bil! (H. R. 279) to provide 
for the erection of a public building in the city of Zanesville, 
Ohio—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. COVERT: A bill (H. R. 280) for the establishment of 
a buoy light at or in the vicinity of Shagwong Reef, Long Island, 
New York—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. MONEY: A bill (H. R. 2 
of cotton the internal-revenue tax 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McK AIG: A bill (H. R. 282) to increase the rate of pen- 
sion for certain cases of deafness—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions 

By Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky: 
the vrection of a public building at Paris, 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. FLYNN: A bill (H. R. 284) for the relief of those set- 
tlers who made homestead entry of less than 160 acresof land in 
Oklahoma Territory—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. FITHIAN: A bill (H. R. 285) for the free admission to 
American registry of ships built in foreign countries—to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 

By Mr. BELTZHOOVER: A bill (H. R. 286) ‘to authorize the 
payment of dainages sustained by citizens of the State of Penn- 
sylvania from Union and Confederate troops during the late 
war, as adjudicated and liquidated by the State of Pennsylvania 
under the provision of an act of the General Assembly of the said 
State of Pennsylvania approved the 22d day of May, A. D. 1871 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ENLOE: A bill (H. R. 287) to authorize the Secretary 
of War to cause to be investigated and to provide for the pay- 
ment of all claims for the use and occupation of church and 


city of Findlay, Ohio—t 
to define 
and man- 


of 


of the 
collectors of customs 
to the Com- 


of the totally 


Orr 


ai 


)to refund to the producers 
collected thereon-—to t+! 


ie 


bill (H. R. 283) for 


Ky. to the Commit- 


Post-Office and | 


ig at | 
ul d- | 


Treas- 


and Foreign Commerce. | 
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| school 1 uilding or G nment purposes by the 

| United States mi y authorities during the late war and all 

| claims for damages resulting fro 1. the appropriation to Go 

| ment use of any of the fur or n } id < oO 

buildings to the Committee on r Cl 

| By Mr. FLYNN: A 1} H. R. 288) to f I ldi- 

tional associate justices of t s ( t of T rv of 

Oklahoma, aud for ot] purpo to Commit on t 

| Judiciary. 

| By Mr. HAINER: A R. 289) for the f of do- 

| m stic silver, the iss eof certificates thereon, and for otl yur 

| poses—to the Committee on C W aM 

| By Mr. MONEY: A bill (H.R. 290) to repeal all s ' 

| lating to supervisors of elections and special deputies—to tl 

| Committes on Election f President nd Vi Pres nt ! 

| Repres ita ives in Congress. 

By Mi SNODGRASS: Al H. R. 291) : ! 
truction of a bridge over the Ten ec River at Ch 
r nn. t the Co ttee on inte tat l ox y ( ( 

| Also ill (i 2 mak misdemea fora 
ion doing busines det nul-b sof t { | 
Stat o cha € take 11 l ite of inter tand to 

| upon the S Territor concurrent | lict vit 
he United St ot ( tt Bankil a‘ ‘ 

Also. a bill (H. R. 29 >m t] is of t | j Stat 
payable in any « sncy of the United Statesthat é 
| for any debt or } ose » t} Commit on Way 1M . 
Also, a bill (H. R. 294) to secure uniform and equalization 
ition and impose an income and direct tax—to the ¢ 1 
tes on Ways and Meat 
Also, a bill (H.R. 2 pro x tl th of 

| sioners who are inmates of a ld > home } ri ( ) 

they shall remain inmates of such ho to ( in 

‘| Invalid Pensions. 

Also. a bill (H. R. 296) directing the establishmentof a } 

| of the Soldiers’ Home on the Chicamnuga and Cha n h 

| tary Park—to the Committee on Military Affai 

By Mr. HII BORN: A bill H.R. 297 to authori 1 retired 
| list for enlisted men and appo d petty officers of the United 

States Navy to the Committee on Milita yA il 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H.R. 298) 1 cing appro} 

| ation for the building and construction of a bridge over the Nort 
Fork of White River, in Ozark County, Mo.—to the Con t 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

| By Mr. CURTIS of Kansas: A bi H. R. 299) to ext tl 

| time for the construction of the railway of the Choctaw Coal an 
2ailwa y Company, and to confer additional p *S on d 
company—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

| By Mr. HARTMAN: A Dill (H. R. 300) to provide for tl 

| struction of a public building at Butte City, Montana—to 

| Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R Ol to provide for the construction of 
public building at Missoula, Mont.—to the Commiitt on | 

| lic Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill H. R. 802) to provide for the struct n ¢ 
public building at Helena, Mont.—to the Committee on Publ 
Buildings and Grounds 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3038 »pro ( the ¢ ‘tion ¢ Aap 
lic building at Miles ¢ ) the Committ mn Pub 
Buildings and Groun is. 

Also, a bill (H.1 44) to provide for the construction of a p 
lic building at Gr at Falls, Mont.—to the Committee on Pub 





Bi nd Grou ‘ 
ARY: A bill 


tilding’s a 


By Mr. GE H. R. 305) to for the f 


provide 


closure of the! lortgage on the Union afid Central Pacific Rail- 
roads, and for ¢ Yr Oses connected therewith—to the Com- 
mittee on the Pa c ifie PR seen 

Also, a bill | R. 306) to re“nact sections 42, 43, 44, 45, and 46 
of the t per of June 10, 1890—to the Committee on Way and 
Means. 

Also, a bill ( ie R. 307) providing for import duti to the Com- 
mittee on Wa nd Means. 

Also, a bill ( . R. 308) providing for naval training station on 
Pacific coast $01 he Committee on Naval Affairs 

Also, a bill (Hi. I. 309) pro iding for the transfer of brandy in 
bond to th ‘ommittee on Ways n Means. 

\lso, a bill H. R. 310) providing for drawback on bottles, 
corks, etc.—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 311) providing for the reduction to original 
proof—to the Cor nmitt eon W: rys and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R.312) providing for the right to blend brandy 


in bond—to the Committee on Wa 1ys and Means. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 313) providing for an indefi 
pericd—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 314) providing for the right to bottle spirits 
| in bond—-to the Committee on Ways and M« 


nite bonding 


sans. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 315) to admit coal and iron ore free of duty 
intothe United States—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 316) fixing tariff on imported wines, etc.—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 317) for a public building at Santa Rosa, 
Cal.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 318) for a public building at Eureka, Cal.— 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. PICKLER: A bill (H. R. 319) providing for the pay- 
ment of damages to settiers upon the Crow Creek and Winne- 
bago Indian Reservation, in the State of South Dakota—to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 320) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Deadwood, in 
the State of South Dakota—to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 321) granting to the State of South Dakota 
5 per centum of the net sales of public lands in that State—to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (AH. R. 322) to provide for the appointment of In- 
dian agents —to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 323) providing that no pension shall be stopped 
or suspended until after full hearing and final determination by 
the Secretary of the Interior—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 324) to amend section 1754 of the Revised 
Statutes giving preference to the soldiers for civil offices—to the 
Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 325) providing that noperson upon the pen- 
sion rolls shall receive less than $6 per month as such pension— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 326) to expedite the prosecution of pension 
and other claims arising out of the military and naval service 
of the United States of America—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 327) granting a service pension to persons 
serving in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corpsof the United States 
during the war of 1861 to 1865, and for other purposes—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 328) to establish a military post at or near 
the city of Pierre, Hughes County, in the State of South Dakota— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WARNER: A bill (H. R. 329) for the relief of certain 
officers of the Navy—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 330) to authorize a retired list for enlisted 
men, appointed petty officers, and pay clerks of the United 
States Navy who have served for a period of thirty years or 
upwards—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 331) to reduce taxation and to readjust on a 
revenue bisis the duties to be levied on imports—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BELTZHOOVER: A bill (H.R. 332) to provide for the 
coinage of standard silver dollars and to maintain their parity 
with the gold dollarsof the United States—to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 333) to establish a limited post and telegraph 
service, and for other purposes—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 


By Mr. DE FOREST: A bill (H. R.334) making the first Monday 
of September, otherwise called Labor Day, a national holiday— 
to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 335) to provide for the acquisition of addi- 
tioual land and the erection of an addition to the cusiom-house, 
post-office, etc., building at Bridgeport, Conn.—to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. McKAITG: A bill (H. R. 336) to incorporate the Wash- 
ington, Burnt Mills and Sandy Spring Railway Company—to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. JOSEPH: A bill (H. R. 337) for the erection of a pub- 
lie building at Las Vegas, N. Mex.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SIMPSON: A bill (H. R. 338) for the relief of certain 
settlers within what was formerly the Fort Dodge military res- 
ervation, in Ford County, Kans., and to confirm entries of pub- 
lic lands erroneously allowed thereon—to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. Sts s 

Also, a bill (H. R, 339) to repeal the portions of section 14 of 
an act approved February 12, 1873, which made the gold dollar 
the unit of value—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 340) to authorize 
the construction and maintenance of a dam or dams across the 
Kansas River, within Shawnee County, in the State of Kansas— 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: A bill (H. R. 341) to amend section 1014 
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of the Revised Statutes of the United States relating to offenders 
against the United States—to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 342) to amend section 847 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States relating to commissioners’ fees— 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 343) to amend section 833 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States relating to semiannual returns of 
fees by district attorneys, marshals, and clerks—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 344) to amend section 828 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States relating to clerks’ fees 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 345) to provide for 
an income tax—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire: A bill (H. R. 346) relnting 
to jurisdictional questions between the State and Federal courts 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 347) to provide for the adjudication and pay- 
ment of the claim of the State of New Hampshire for reimburse- 
ment of the national bounties advanced and paid for the United 
States by said State upon the authority of the Secretary of War— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 348) for the construction of a memorial 
bridge from the Naval Observatory grounds to the Arlington 
National Cemetery—to the Committee on Interstate and lor- 
eign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 349) for the erection of a monument and 
statue of Gen. Ulysses S. Grant in the city of Washington, D. 
C.—to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 350) to providefor the purchase of a site and 
the erection of a public building thereon at Nashua, in the State 
of New Hampshire—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 351) to providefor the purchase of a site and 
the erection of a public building thereon at Keene, in the State 
of New Hampshire—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. RAWLINS: A bill (H. R. 352) to enable the people of 
Utah to form a constitution and State government and to be 
admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the original 
States—to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. JOSEPH: A bill (H. R.353) to enable the people of 
New Mexico to form a constitution and State government and 
to be admitted into the Union on.an equal footing with th 
original States—to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 354) to establish a military post at or near 
the city of Santa Fe, in the county of Santa Fe, in the Territory 
of New Mexico—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 355) to establish an additional land office in 
the Territory of NeW Mexico—to the Commiitee on the Public 
Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 356) to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to reserve from sale certain land in the abandoned Fort 
Cummings military reservation, and for other purposes—to the 
a ee on the Public Lands. 
| LAIso, a bill (H. R.357) to aid the Territory of New Mexico to 
owes a school of mines—to the Committee on the Public 

wands. 
| Also, a bill (H. R. 358) for the repayment of purchase money in 
cert.iin cases—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 359) for the erection of a public building at 
Albuquerque, N. Mex.—to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 360) to provide for the reclamation of arid 
lands in certain States and Territories—to the Committee on 
Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 361) to amend chapter 340, United States 
Statutes at Large, volume 24, Forty-ninth Congress, and to pro- 
mots and encourage mining and the construction of railroads— 
to the Gommittee on Mines and Mining. 

Also, bill (H. R. 362) granting lands to the Territory of New 
Mexico for common school, university, and other purposes—to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. JOSEPH: A bill (H. R. 363) for the relief of actual set- 
tlers on the Navajo Reservation addition—to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HINES: A bill (H. R. 364) for the purchase of ground 
and the erection of a oe building at Wilkesbarre, Pa.—to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr.CARUTH: A bill (H. R. 365) establishing a subtreasury 
at Louisville, Ky.—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R.366) providing for the sale of the old custom- 
house and lot cmnatel therewith in the city of Louisville, 
Ky.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. | 

Also, a bill (H. R. 367) to amend section 993 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States relating to the District of Co- 


to the 
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jumbia so as to make the 2d day of April a holiday within said 
District—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 368) providing for the purchase of the por- 
trait of Gen. George H. " 
the Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 369) to amend section 3868 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 370) to amend section 3904, chapter 4, title 
46 of the Revised Statutes of the United States— 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. I 
ing to pensions—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TYLER: A bill (H. R. 372 
the Secretary of the Navy to contract for the purchase of a lot 
of land opposite to the Gosport navy-yard—to the Committee 
on Navai Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 373) to provide for the erection of a public 
building in the city of Portsmouth, in the State of Virginia 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 374) for the erection of a public building for 
the use of the custom-house and post-office at Newport News, in 
the district of Newport News, Va.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 375) providing for the building of a road 
to the national cemetery at Yorktown—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GRESHAM: A bill (H. R. 376) to create the southern 
judicial district of the State of Texas, and to fix the times and 
places of holding courts in said district and in the eastern and 
western judicial districts of said State—to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. COVERT: A bill (H. R. 377) for the application of the 
accretions of the Caracas awards of 1868 to the newawards made 
in 1889 and 1890—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 378) to tax incomes—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WEADOCK: A bill (H. R. 379) to provide for the di- 
vision of the eastern district of Michigan into the northern and 
southern divisions, and for holding the circuit and district courts 
of the United States therein, and for other purposes—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 380) for the erection of a public building at 
Alpena, Mich.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R.381) to impose duties on lumber, wood 
pulp, and other articles in case any foreign country shall im- 
pose any export duties on the material from which they are 
made—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DOLLIVER: A bill (H. R. 382) to indemnify the set- 
tlers on the so-called Des Moines River lands, in the State of 
Iowa—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. COX: A bill (H.R. 383) to repeal the tax on State 
bank circulation—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina: A bill (H.R. 384) for 
the enlargement of the volume of currency and the distribution 
of the same—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. COVERT: A bill (H.R. 385) to incorporate the Na- 
tional Historical Society—to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 386) authorizing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury toappointcommissioners to estimate damages done to planted 
oysters and oyster beds in Raritan Bay and adjoining waters in 
New York and New Jersey, and to make compensation there- 
for—to the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 387) to authorize the construction of a life- 
saving service at or near East Marion, Long Island, N. Y., and 
making an appropriation therefor—to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 388) to adjust the pensions of those who have 
lost limbs—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also (by request), a bill (H.R.389) to establish the United States 
University in the District of Columbia—to the Committee on 
the Library. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 390) to provide for the 
construction ofa public building at Tacoma, Wash.—to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BAILEY: A bill (H. R. 391) to establish a uniform 
system of bankruptcy—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 392) to increase the currency and to provide 
for the redemption thereof, and for other purposes—to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 393) to ee ee and for other pur- 
poses—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PIGOTT: A bill (H. R. 394) for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Waterbury, Conn.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 


homas, painted by Gen. S. W. Price—to | 


to the Com- | 
| tion of a Government building at Chicago, Ill. 
t. 371) supplementary to the several acts relat- | 


authorizing and directing | 
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By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 395) to remove the re- 
strictions upon the disposition of the lands within the Puyallup 


Indian Reservation, Washington—to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ALDERSON: A bill (H. R. 396) to repeal the act ap- 
proved January 16, 1883, entitled ‘‘An act to regulate and im- 
prove the civil service of the United States” and all other acts 
relating to the same subject, and to provide for departmental 
examinations—to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. McGANN: A bill (H. R. 397) to proy ide for the eree- 
to the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 398) to limit the regulations of commerce 
between the several States and with foreign nitions in certain 
cases—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Comm 

By Mr. ROBBINS: A bill (H. R. 399) for the total repeal of 
the internal-revenue laws—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 
clusive, of the Revised Statutes of the United States—t 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LOUDENSLAGER: A bill (H. R. 401) to increase 
the limit of cost for the erection of a public building in Cam- 
den, N. J.—-to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr CLARKE of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 402) to provide 
for the free collection and delivery of mails in rural districts— 


ree. 


400) to repeal sections 2002 to 2031, both in- 
» the 


| tothe Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 


By Mr. WILSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 403) provid- 


| ing for the erection of a public building at the city of Seattle, 


in the State of Washington—to the Committee on Publie Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 404) providing for the erection of a public 
building at the city of Spokane, in the State of Washington 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 405) to provide for the erection of a public 
building in the city of Walla Walla, Wash.—to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 406) to facilitate ex- 
changes through the United States mail—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. McKAIG: A bill (H. R. 407) to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a producers’ wholesale and retail market in the city of 
Washington, D. C.—to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 408) to refund to corporate authorities of 
Frederick City, Md.,the sum of $200,000, exacted of them by the 
Confederate army under Gen. Jubal Early, , 1864, under 
penalty of burning said city—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MALLORY: A bill (H. R. 409) to amend section 4141 of 


the Revised Statutes of the United States—to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 410) to amend section 627 of the Revised 


Statutes of the United States—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 411) to require steam vessels of the United 
States of 1,000 tons or more to have one engineer and helper on 
watch in their engine rooms while under way and to require all 
steam vessels of the United States continuously under steam for 
more than ten hours tocarry two licensed engineers—to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 412) toauthorize the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to appoint special agents to note and report to the local in- 
spectors of each steamboat-inspection district all violations of 
the laws relating to the regulation of steam vessels—to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HEARD: A joint resolution (H. Res. 8) to provide for 
the settlement of the claims of the officers and enlisted men of 
the various militia organizations of the State of Missouri for 
horses and equipments lost while engaged in the military service 
of the United States—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a joint resolution (H. Res. 9) in regard to the export 
trade in cattle—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee: Joint resolution (H. Res. 
10} making available the sum of $250,000, appropriated in 1890 
and suspended in 1891, to provide accommodation for the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office—tv the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a joint resolution (H. Res. 11) authorizing John C. San- 
ders, administrator of B. Lillard, deceased, of Tennessee, to pre- 
sent his claim to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a joint resolution (H. Res. 12) authorizing Musadora, 
Victoria, Ella, and Frank Wassen, of Tennessee, to present their 
claim to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BRYAN: A joint resolution (H. Res. 13) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution providing for the election of 
United States Senators by a direct vote of the people of the sev- 
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eral States whenever they shall make provisions forthe same by 
statute or constitution—to the Committee on Election of Presi- 
dent and Vice-President and Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. BRICKNER: A joint resolution (H. Res. 14) author- 
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iziug the State of Wisconsin toplace in Statuary Aall at the Cap- | 
ito! the statue of Pere Marquette—to the Committee on the Li- | 


brary. 

By Mr. McCLAURIN: A joint resolution (H. Res. 15) author- 
izing the issuing of $125,000,000 of Treasury notes under the acts 
of 1852 and 1863—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky: A joint resolution (H. 


Res. 16) authorizing the publication of a history and digest of 
the international arbitrations to which the United States was a 
party—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


by Mr. HAYES: A joint resolution (H. Res. 17) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution in relation to pensions, pay, and 
emoluments to and on accountof soldiersand sailors—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. MARTIN: A joint resolution (H. Res. 18) looking to 
settlement of international disputes by peaceful means—to the | 


Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, a joint resolution (H. Res. 19) to amend Constitution 
of the United States as to election of United States Senators—to 
the Committee on Election of President and Vice-President and 
Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. TUCKER: A joint resolution (H. Res. 20) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution providing that Senators shall 
be viected by the people of the several States—to the Committee 
on Electionof President and Vice-President and Representatives 
in ~ongress. 

by Mr. FUNSTON: A joint resolution (H. Res. 21) to print 
bill in equity in ease of the United States vs. Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas Railroad Company et al.—to the Committee on Printing. 
By Mr. DURBOROW (by request): A joint resolution (H. Res. 
} to amend the act approved April 25, 1890, relating to the 
aiimission of articles intended for the World's Columbian Ex- 
position—to the Committes on Ways and Means. 

by Mr. BELTZHOOVER: A joint resolution (H. Res. 23) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
in relation to the election of President and Vice-President—to 
the Committee on Election of President and Vice-President and 
Kepresentatives in Congress. 

By Mr. JOSEPH: A joint resolution (H. Res. 24) to provide 
for the equitable distribution of the water of the Rio Grande 
River-—to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky: A joint resolution (H. Res. 
25) authorizing the appointment of a commission to inquire into 
and report on the relative value of gold and silver, and the effect 
thereof upon finance, trade, commerce, agriculture, and labor, 
and for other purposes—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

Ry Mr, COVERT: A joint resolution (H. Res. 26) calling on 
the President to take such measures as he may deem necessary 
toconsummate the agreement between the Governments of Spain 
and the United States for the relief of Antonio Maximo Mora, a 
naturalized citizen of the United States—to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ALDERSON: A joint resolution (H. Res. 27) provid- 
ing for the printing of additional copies of the Special Report on 
Diseases of the Horse—to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee: A concurrent resolu- 
tion to print the fourteenth ai anal report of the Director of the 
Geological Survey—to the Committee on Printing. 

Also, a concurrent resolution to print thirteenth annual re- 
port of Divectorof the Bureau of Ethnology—to the Committee 
on Printing. 

By Mr. GEARY: Resolution calling upon the Secretary of the 
Treasury and Attorney-General for certain information regard- 
ing the amount of money necessary to enforce the Chinese ex- 
clusion act—to the Committee on Appropriations, 

By Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa: A resolution for appointment 
of E. L. Currier and George Jenison as special messengers—to 
the Committee on Accounts. 

Aliso, resolution of Republican caucus asking for the appoint- 
ment of E. L. Currier and George Jenison as special messen- 
gers—to the Committee on Accounts. 


oo 
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PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. ALDERSON: A bill (H. R. 413) granting a pension to 
Andrew Brown—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 414) granting an increase of pension to Isaac 
.W. Clinger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also (by reguest), a bill (H. R. 415) to submit to the Court of 
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Private Land Claims, established by an act of Congress appro 
March 3, 18¥1, the title of William McGarrahan to the Ran: 
Panoche Grande, in the State of California, and for other » 
poses—to the Committee on Private Land Claims. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 416) tocarry out the findings of the Cour 
Claims in the case of Henry T. Woody—to the Committ: 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 417) granting a pension to James A. M; 
ney—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 418) for relief of Th 
McBryde, of Robeson County, N. C.—to the Committee on \ 
Claims. 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 419)for the relief of Mrs. } 
A. Smith, of Tishomingo County, Miss.—to the Committ 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 420) for relief of Shelby Newman, of / 
County, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 421) for relief of estate of Francis W) 
field—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 422) for the relief of the estate of Ja 
Roach, deceased, of Hinds County, Miss.—to the Committ 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 423) for the relief of F. S. Casper 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 424) for relief of the trustees of Cumb 
Presbyterian Church, of Corinth, Miss.—to the Committe 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 425) for relief of Isabella Rowsey, of / 
County, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 426) for relief of Thomas P. Young, of 
corn County, Miss.—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 427) for relief of the trustees of the Bay 
Church, of Corinth, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims 
By Mr. APSLEY: A bill (H. R. 428) to remove the cha: 
desertion against Levi E. Ferrin—to the Committee on Mi 

Affairs. 

By Mr. ALDERSON: A bill (H.R.429) granting a peusi: 
Harvey Geyer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 430) granting a pension to Adam lt 
baugh—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 431) for relief of J. B. Johnson, of P: 
Creek, W. Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 482) for relief of W. T. Appling—to 1) 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 433) granting a pension to Amaryllis Youn, 
mother of Asa B. Young—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
Also, a bill (H. R. 434) granting a pension to Harvey and M: 

Ann Walls—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 435) for relief of Dr. Mat Wallace—t 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bili (H.-R. 486) for relief of G. W. Ratcliff—to th 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 437) granting a pension to Marshall © 
trell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 438) granting a pension to A. M. Jarrett 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: A bill (H. R. 439) for relief of Alfred 
B. Chum, of Jefferson County, Ala.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 440) for relief of the estate of Rev. Edw 
McManes, deceased, of Jefferson County, Ala.—to the Commit 
tee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire: A bill (H.R. 441) for 1 
lief of Walter W. Vezeay—-to the Committee on War Claim 

Also, a bill (H. R. 442) for relief of Franeis L. Abbot, admi 
trator—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BELL of Texas: A bill (H. R. 443) for relief of Jo 
F. Byars, of Brown County, Tex.—to the Committee on \\ 
Claims. 

By Mr. BLANCHARD: A bill (H.R. 444) for relief of Thomas 
Kergon, of Rapides Parish, La.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 445) for relief of Jacob A. Woll- 
son—to the Committee on War Claims. a 

Also, a bill (H. R. 446) for relief of Emily Dietrich, Mary T. 
Hickman, and Ernestine Lemee, of Grant Parish, La.—to th 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 447) for relief of estate of Joseph Martin 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 448) for relief of the estate of Jenn 
Delille, late of Winn Parish, La.—to the Committee on Wa: 
Claims. : ‘“ 

By Mr. BOWERS of California(by request): A bill (H. R. 449 
for ithe relief of Mrs. Sarah Elizabeth Holroyd, widow and admin- 
istratrix of the estateof John Holroyd, deceased—to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 450) to restore William 
United States Army and to place him on the retired list with 
the rank of captain of artillery—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 451) to remove 
against William Britton—to the Cor 

Also, a bill (H. R. 452) for relief of 
istrator—to the Committee on War 


the charge of 
mittee 


Henry H. 


aims. 


desertion 


Burton, admin- 


Also, a bill (H. R. 453) for relief of Emiiy Murdock, adminis 
tratrix—to the Committee on War Claims 

Also, a bill (H. R. 454) granting a pension to Benjamin F. 
Howland—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 455) for the reliefof Jonathan J. Warr 


to the Committee on Claii 


Also, a bill (H. R. 456) granting a pension to Benjamin F. 
Howland—to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. BOATNER: A bill (H. R. 457) for the relief of Joseph 


Cordill—to the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill H. R. 158 for the relief of Mrs. Ann She ely, of 


Concordia Parish, La.—to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 459) for relief of the estate of R. M. 
Scanlon—to the Committee on War Claims 

Also, a bill (H. R. 460) for the relief of estate of Patrick Gil- 
foil—to the Committee on War ¢ ims 

Also, a bill (H: R. 461) for the relief of Fannie Solari—to the 


Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 462) for the relief of M ry A. Det nis, for- 
merly MeFarland—to the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 463) for the relief of venia and W. B. Dulfy 


and John Elzy—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 464)for the relief of Mrs. Emma 
L. Andrus, of St. Landry Parish, La.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 465) for the relief of the estate of Mrs. Mary 
Morgan, late of Carroll Parish, La. i on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 466) for relief of A. A. Harvey, guardian, of 
Washington Parish, La as found due by he Court of Claims 
under the act of March 3, I883—to the Committee on War Cl: 

Also, a bill (H. R. 467) for the relief of the heirs of Robert 
Browning, deceased, late of Claiborne Parish, La. 
mittee on War Claims. 


to the Committee 


M. 


\. Winder to the | 


on Military Affairs. | 


to the Com- | 
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1ims. | 


Also, a bill (H. R. 468) for relief of Luke Madden, administra- | 
torof Patrick Madden, deceased, of Madison Parish, La., as found | 


due by the Court of Claims under the act of March 3, 1883 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill {H. R. 469) for the relief of the estate of Samuel 
Richardson, deceased, late of East Carroll Parish, La.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 470) for the relief of the estate of J.S. Doug- 
lass, deceased, late of Tensas Parish, La.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas: 
the relief of Mrs. Elizabeth L. Traweek, 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Aiso, a bill (H. R. 472) for the relief of James A. Mitchell, of 
Sebistian County, Ark.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 473) for the relief of Abner D, Lewis, of Pope 
County, Ark.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 474) for the relief of J. S. Murrell, of Monroe 
County, Ark.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 475) for the relief of L. G. Bowers, of Monroe 
County, Ark.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 476) for the relief of the Pine Bluff Baptist 
Church, of Jefferson County, Ark.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 477) for the relief of J. S. Siddall, of White 
County, Ark.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 478) 
to erect a monument to Zachary Taylor—to the Committee on 
Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 479) to relieve W. H. Cohorn from the 
charge of desertion—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 480) for the relief of Eliza Bowman Major 
Reid, of Kentucky—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 481) for the relief of Sarah K. T. Baker, of 
Lexington, Ky.—to the Committee on War Claims. 


to the 


A bill (H. R. 471 


of Sebastian, Ark.—to 


Also, a bill (H. R. 482) for the relief of Leo L. Johnson—to the | 


Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 483) to increase the pensionof Maj. Andrew 
8S. Bloom—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 484) for the relief of D. W. Price—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 485) for the relief of Oldham County, Ky.—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 


for | 


Also, a bill (H.R. 486) for the benefit of James M.§ 1 
others—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BRYAN \ bill (H.R. 487) to pension Ambrose ‘ 
Davis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 488) to « rect the military record of L. H. 
Burnwood—to the Cor tt ( Military Af 

0, a H. R. 489) for ief of H. S. J 

Committee on War ~ 

ALSO, a Di H. R loh | ) 
{ mitt on ¢ 

By Mr. BELDED \ | 
bul S to t! Co ( 

By Mr. BRAN‘ \ ort } 
Ll Bapt 4 N N. ( ( ( 
War Clai 

\ .a { { ( ) 
to t Com ( \ { Ll 

Also, a bill (H.R i > ‘ 
lo G. Blount ( ee ¢ ( 

\lso bill (H. R. 49 f 
Lol tte 1 W { 

\lso. ab H. 19 n Hel : 
» . i 
der—to the Committ invallk ens) , 

\lso, a bill ( H. R. 497 r tl elief O 
Committee on War Cla 

Also. a bill (H. R. 498) fo he 1 ie! the M odl Cn 
of Morehead City, at Morehead City, ¢ ‘ t nty, N. ¢ 
the Committee on War ( I 

Also, a bill (H.R )) lor ! of J Tols 
trate of Kilby i to e ( l eo \\ ( 
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Committee on W ( ms 

Also, a bill (H 1) for th fof E. W.P 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. 1 0 Mi 
the Committee on W ( 1m 

\lso, a bill (HL. }) for the r fof T. W.K 

itor of | B. Kk t—t Co itt ( { i 

Also, bill (H. RR. 504 the 1 lef of H, C. } ) rf ¢ van 
County, N. ¢ ( ttee on War Clai 

By Mr. BRAWI \ . | H. IX. 505) t ( 
C. Tanvyer, late cor i, the sum ¢ PoUU d nim oO 
rooms—to the Committe n ims 

Also.a bill (H.R ny or the elief of J B. Met 
Committee on Claim 

By Mr. BRANCH \ bill (H.R i) fe reli } 
riam- to the ~Comn it eon Clai 

Also, a bill (H.R. 8) for the relief of M ry tk. Hughes, J 
D. L. Pritchard, de« sed, late of Camden County, N. ¢ tot] 
Committee on War Claims. , 


| Mr. BUNN: A bill (H.R. 509) for the relief of P. Y.1 
the heir at law and distributee of Joseph Ramsey—to t ( } 
mittee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H.R.510) for the lief of the estate of \ 
Smith, deceased, of Wake Co nty N. C.—to #) Committee on 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 511) for the relief of Jam Big ; he 
Committee on War Claims 

Also. a bill (H. R. 512) for the relief of Thomas R. Debnam. of 


Raleigh, N. C.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 513) for the relief of the estate of Franklin A 
Davis, late of Orange County, N. C.—to the Committee on W 
Claims. 

Also. a bill (H. R. 514) for relief of Anna S. Rawls, of Du 
N. C.—to the tee on War Glaims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 515) for the relief of th« 
Alexander Davis, of Alamance County, N. C.—t 
on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 516) for the relief of Mrs. Fannie E. Gard: 


to the Committee on War Claims. 


Commit 


Also, a bi H. R. 517) for the relief of H. D. Coley, of W 
County, N. C.—to the Committee on War Claims 
Also, a bill (H. R. 518) for the relief of Mrs. Ma ! Db. ¥« r 


of Highlands, N. C.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R.519)forther 
Kelly—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 520) directing the issue of duplicate United 
States bonds to Mrs. Victor Thunot—to the Committee on 
| Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. 

Raleigh, N. C. 


lief of Fanny Gordon nee Funny 


R. 521) for the relief of W. Dallas Haywood 
to the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 522) for the relief of Benjamin Alford—to 
the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. BRATTAN: A bill (H. R. 523) for the relief of the 
| heirs of Henry Leef, deceased, owner of the bark Mary Teresa, 
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illegally seized by Alexander H. Tyler, consul of the United 
States at Bahia, Brazil—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CARUTH: A bill (H. R. 524) for the relief of Benja- 
min I’. Alford—to the Committee on Claims. 

Algo, a bill (A. R. 525) for the relief of the estate of Michael 
Fillion, deceased—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 526) for the relief of Joseph Haxthausen— 
to the Committee on Claims. 


Also, a bill (H.R. 527) for the relief of Alexander M. Mackey— | 


to the Committee on Claims. 
Also, a bill (A. R. 528) for the relief of Samuel McKee—to the 
Committee on Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 529) for the relief of W. J. Tapp & Co.—to 


the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 530) for the relief of Thierman & Frost—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 531) for the relief of the legal representatives 
of Thomas L. Alexander—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 532) for the relief of George Lewis Cousens— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 538) for the relief of Mrs. Mary T. Duncan— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 534) for the relief of Hamilton T. Figg—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (A. R. 535) for the relief of Elizabeth A. Forman— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 536) for the relief of G. Dwight Hamilton— 
to the Committee on War Claims. : 

Also, a bill (H.R. 537) for the relief of R. W. Hawkins, of 
Jefferson County, Ky.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 538) for the relief of the estate of Elizabeth 
A. Hoftler, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 539) for the relief of the estates of W. C. 
Hollis and George Hollis—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. BR. 540) for the relief of Patrick Hyland—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 541) for the relief of Caleb Maratta—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R.542) for the relief of Mrs. Frances Marshall— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 543) for the relief of John W. Neville—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 544) for the relief of Mrs. Emily Oldham— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 545) for the relief of Mary L. Piatt—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 546) for the relief of Henry S. Saunders— 
to the"Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 547) for the relief of Frank Speckart—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 548) for the relief of Adelia B, Stewart—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 549) for the relief of K. P. Thixton—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 550) for the relief of Capt. I. B. Webster, of 
Louisville, Ky.—to the Committee on War Ciaims. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 551) for the relief of Joseph Werner—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill(H. R. 552) granting a pension to Michael O’Bryan— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (AH. R. 553) for the relief of John H. Brunning, af- 
flicted son of John G. Brunning, late a member of Company I, 
Twenty-eighth Kentucky Infantry—to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions. . 

Also, a bill (H.R. ee a pension to Mike McCarty, 
afflicted son of Dennis McCarty, late a lieutenant of Company 
H, Seventh Kentucky Cavalry—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 555) granting a pension to John J. Tully— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (AH. R. 556) granting a pension to Milton C. Tully— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (EH. R. 557) for the relief of D. C. Buford—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 558) for the relief of Don Carlos Buell—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 559) for the relief of John D. Lanahan, late 
first lieutenant of Company G, Fifteenth Regiment Kentucky 
Volunteers—to thé Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H.. R. 560) granting an increase of pension to Mrs. 
Caroline Tranernicht—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CATCHINGS: A bill (H. R. 561) for the relief of John 
and Sarah Griffin—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CAPEHART: A bill (H. R. 562) for the relief of Mar- 
lin Parks—te the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 563) for the relief of the late A. S. Core--to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 564) for the relief of Daniel Roush—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 565) for the relief of A. D. Hodam—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 566) to remove the charge of desertion from 
the military record of Robert E. Morrow—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 567) for the relief of Israel B. Smith—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 568) granting a pension to J. J. C. Slaugh- 
ter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 569) for the relief of William R. Hawkins— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 570) granting a pension to Allan C, Vickars— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 571) for the relief of the estate of George W. 
Surbaugh—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 572) for the relief of Mathew Tate—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 573) for the relief of David P. Roush—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 574) for the retief of F. F. Morris—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 575) granting a pensiin to Charity Ann 
Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 576) for the relief of Hatcher and Hiram 
Short—to the Committee on War Claims. 

_ Also, a bill (H. R. 577) for the relief of Delatus Kent—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 578) for the relief of William Price, late 
lieutenant-colonel of the One hundred and thirty-ninth Regi- 
— of the Virginia Militia—to the Committee on Military Af- 
airs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 579) for the relief of William H.C. McCune— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 580) for the relief of William Large—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 581) for the relief of Thomas Matheny—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 582) for the relief of the Methodist Church, 
of Point Pleasant, W. Va,—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R.583) to correct the record of George H. Wil- 
liams—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. H. 584) for the relief of J. A. Starcher—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 585) for the relief of Samuel Roush—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 586) for the relief of Anthon 
Company A, One ‘hundred and eighty-seventh 
Militia—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 587) to correct the record of George W. Tag- 
gart—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, abill (H. R. 588) to pay John Foster, of Elizabeth, W.Va., 
for ferrying United States soldiers during the late war—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CABANISS: A bill (H. R. 589) for the relief of Eli Fra- 
suer, of Wilkinson County, Ga.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. CADMUS: A bill (H. R. 590) for the relief of Stewart 
Taylor, administrator—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. DINSMORE: A bill (H. R. 591) for the relief of John 
J. Govan—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 592) for the relief of Martha A. 
Lanford—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 593) for relief of Mary F. Pollan, adminis- 
tratrix of William H. Pollan, deceased, late of Crittenden County, 
Ark.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 594) for the relief of Mary E. Whitehead— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R.595) for the relief of the estate of Richard 
Higgins, late of Phillips County, Ark.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 596) for the relief of S. N. Caughey, of Chicot 
County, Ark.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CATCHINGS: A bill (H. R. 597) for the relief of the 
estate of Edward B. Willis, deceased, of Warren County, Miss.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 598) for the relief of W. A. Hopper, adminis- 
trator of David Hopper, deceased, of Warren County, Miss.—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 599) for the relief of William Whittaker, of 





McCale, late 
est Virginia 


Warren County, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 600) for the relief of Margaret Summer, of 
Washington County, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

















